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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BEITANNICA. 

T.' 


T ifl the twentieth symbol in our alphabet. It has varied 
but little in form since the earliest days when it ap- 
peared in Greece and Italy, though some oP the Italic 
alphabets exhibit variants : in Umbrian and£truscan 

inscriptions we find the horizontal stroke sometimes on one 
side only, an^ slanting ; sometimes the form is nearly that 
of our ordinary small t without the ornamental turn at 
the bottonv In value it has been in all languages a surd 
or voiceless^ dental, corresponding to rf, which is voiced. 
But the term dental includes some varieties of position, 
of which the most definite are — (1) where the point of the 
tongue touches the teeth (true ‘^jlental ”), as in French ; (2) 
where the tongue torches the gum behind the teeth, and 
not the teeth at all, as in English ; (3) where the point of 
the tongue is slightly bent back against the palate, produc- 
ing the sound much heard in south India (often called 
‘‘ cerebral ”). T when followed by % or y is liable to pass 
into the s-sound ; this happened in the local dialects of 
Italy before the Christian era ; at Rome the transition was 
later. This changed k)und passed on into the Romances lan- 
guages, ^.y., in French “nation,"’ pronounced “nasion,” 
whence in England it was sound^ first as ** nasiun ” and 
now as “nashun."* Similarly in English t followed by u 
undergoes a change of sound ; this is due, however, to the 
old sound of 0, viz., long French ii, or Old English y. This 
long . w developed into the iu sound heard in “ use,” 
“cttre,'" &c.; then the new i affected the preceding and 
the result^ t$h, as in “ nature ” (natshure) ; similarly d in 
“ verdure ’’ is sounded as dzh fverdehure). 

Englidi employs the digrapn th to denote two sounds, 
differing as voicel^ and voiced sounds— the initial sounds 
of thin ” and “ then ” respectively. It would be a great 
^convenience if dh could be used for the voiced sound, so 
that “then” should be written “dhen.” But it would be 
even letter if the single symbols could be employed to 
^enoth these single sciinds, as was to some extent the case 
in the earUer days of our language : in Anglo-Saxon we have 
the two symbols 8 and p. The first is only a d crossed ; the 
was a rune and wascalled “ thorn.” These, however, 
were not consistontly employed one for the voii^ess and 
one for the voicU sound; also is actually found in the 
oldest texts, and later off it occurs together with 9 and p. 
tt is probaUe that thib voiceless sound was originally the ^ 


only one in Teutonic. It was eventually differentiated into 
two sounds ; but, as is usually the case, writing remained 
more archaic than speech. In modem English and Ice- 
landic, and probably in the parent Teutonic also, initial 
tA is voiceless, except in English in a small number of 
pronouns and particles in common use, as “thou,” “ this,” 
“that,” “then,” “than,” “though,” “thus”; and it is regu- 
larly voiceless when final. The nature of the two sounds 
is this : the tongue is pressed against the back of the teeth 
(sometimes, especially when used by foreigners, against the 
bottom of the upper teeth) and either the breath for tA or 
the voice for dA is forced through the interstices of the teeth. 
This pair of sounds is found in modern Greek, where fA ap- 
pears as 0 and dA as S. In Spanish and in Danish under 
certain circumstances the sound denoted by d is (iA. 

TABARI and Early Arab Historians. Arabian 
historians differ from all others in the unique form of 
their compositions. Each event is related in the words of 
eye-witnesses or contemporaries transmitted to the final 
narrator through a chain of intermediate reporters (rdids), 
ot whom passed on the original report to his successor. 
Often the same account is given in two or more slightly 
divergent forms, which have come down through different 
chains of reporters. Often, too, one event or one important 
detail is told in several ways on the basis of several con- ^ 
temporary statements transmitted to the final narrator 
through distinct lines of tradition. The writer therefore 
exercises no independent criticism except as regards tb^ 
choice of authorities ; for he rejects accounts of which the 
first author or one of the intermediate links seems to him 
unworthy of credit, and sometimes he states Vhiph of 
several accounts seems to him the best. Modern judgment 
does not always confirm this choice ; some autht>rities 
much esteemed bj Moslems are by European scholars 
deemed untrustworthy, and vice versa. Fortunately the ' 
various historians did not always give preference tUthe 
same account of a transaction, and so one suppliei^ffffat 
another omits. • ^ t 

* A second type of Arabian historiography is tijiat in which 
an author combines the different traditions about one 
occurrence into one continuous narrative bu^prdAes a 
statement as to the lines of authorities used and states 
which of them he mainly follows. In this esse the writer 

• xxni — I 
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reciyrs«to tlie first method, already descril>ed,^only when 
the different traditions are greatly at variance with one 
anothef. In y8t a third ty|>e of history the old method is 
entirely forsaken and we have a continuous narrative only 
occasionally interrupted by citation of the authority for 
some particular point. But the principle still is that what 
has been yell said once need not be told again in other 
words. The writer therefore keeps as close as he can to 
the letter of his sources, so that quite a late writer often 
reproduces the very words of the first narrator. 

From very early times the Arabs had great delight in 
verses and tales, and the development of their language was 
certainly much influenced by this fact. In ancient times 
story-tellers tyid singers*found their subjects in the doughty 
deeds of the tribe on its forays, in the merits of horse or 
camel, in hunting adventures and love complaints, and some- 
times in contests with foreign jwwers and in the impression 
produced by the wealth and might of the sovereigns of 
Persia and Constantinople. Tlie appearance of the Prophet 
with the great changes that ensued, the conquests that 
made the Arabs — till then a despised race — lords of half 
the civilized world, supplied a vast store of new matter for 
relations which men were never weary of hearing and 
recounting. They wished to know everything about 4he 
apostle of Ckni, whose influence on his own time w^as so 
enormous, who had accomplished all that seemed impossible 
and had inspired the Arabs«with a courage and confidence 
that made them stronger than the legions of Byzantium 
and Ctesiphon. Every one who had known or seen him 
was questioned and was eager to answer. Moreover, 
the word of God in the Koran left many practical points 
undecided, and therefore it was of the highest importance 
to know exactly how the Prophet had spoken and acted 
in various circumstances. Where could this be better 
learned than at Medina, where he had lived so long and 
where the majority of his companions continued to live 1 
So at Medina a school was gi^ually formed, where the 
chief part of the traditions about Mohammed and his first 
successors took a form more or less fixed. Soon divers 
fathers of Islam began to assist memory by making notes, 
and their disciples sought to take written jottings of what 
they had heard from them, which they could carry with 
them when they returned to their homes. Thus by the 
close of the 1st century many dictata were already in circu- 
lation. For example, Hasan of Basra (d. 1 10 a.h.; 728 a.d.)* 
had a great mass of such notes, and he was accus^ of some- 
times passing off as oral tradition things he had really drawn 
from books ; for oral tradition was still the one recogni^ 
authority, and it is related of more than one old s^olar, 
and even of Hasan of Basra himself, that he directed his 
books to be burned at his death. The books were mere 
helps, and what they knew these scholars had handed on 

* by word of mouth. Long after this date, when all scholars 
drew mainly from books, the old forms were still kept up. 
Xabarf, for example, when he cites a book expresses himself 
as if he had heard what he quotes from the master with 
whom he read the passage or from whose copy he tran- 
scribe^ ilf He even expresses himself in this wise ; ** ‘Omar 
b. Shabba has related to mo in his book on the history of 
Basra.^ 

Historians before 7<^h(u\, 

* Naturally, then, no independent booK of the 1st century 
fron^the Flight h^ come down to us. But in the 2d cen- 
tui^ real b^ks began to be composed. The materials 
were l^pplied jn th% first place by oral tradition, in the 
second by tjie dktaia of older scholars, and finally by 
various kinds of documents, such as treaties, letters, collec- 
tions A^poetryi and genealogical lists. Genealogical studies 
had become neecSsary through ‘Omar’s system of assigning 
state iiensions^tO certain classes of persona according to 
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their kinship with the Prophet, or their deserts during his 
lifetime. This subject receiV^ much attention ewen in 
the 1st century, but books about it were first written in 
the 2d, the most famous being those of Ibn al-I^bl (d. i 
146 A.H.), of his son Hishdm' (d. 204), and of Ai-Sharkf ibn 
al-KoUml. Genealogy, which often called for elucidatitns, 
led on to history, BeUdhori’s excellent Ansdb cd~AshrdJk 
(Genealogies of the Nobles) is a history of the AraJbs on a 
genealogical plan. 

The oldest extant Wstory is the biography the Prophet 
by Ibn IshAk (d. 1 50). This worS ^s generally trustworthy? 
Mohammed’s life before he appeared as % prophet and 1j;ie 
story of his ancestors are indo^ mixed with many fablea 
illustrated by spurious verses. But in Ibn IshAk^s day these 
fables were generally accepted as history — for many of them 
had been first related by contempoiaries ol Mohammed — 
and no one certainly thought it blameavoi^hy to^>ut pious 
verses in the mouth of the Prophet’s forefathers, though, 
according to tha Fikrist (p. 92), Ibn IshAk.was duoed by 
others with regard to the poems he quotes. • 

The JAfe of the Prophet by Ibn *Okba (d. 141), based 
on the statements of two very trustworthy men, *Orwa ibn 
az-Zobair (d. 94) and Az-Zohrf (d.l24), seems to be quite 
lost, Sprenger having vainly made every effort to find a 
copy. It w«is still much read in Syria in the 14th century. 
But w^e fortunately possess the Booh of tJu Campaigns 
of the Pro[)net by Al-Wdkidi (d. 207 ) and the important 
Book of Classes of his disciple Ibn Sa‘d.^ WAkidf had much 
more copious materials than Ibn Ishdk, but gives way 
much mor? to a popular and sometimes romancing style of 
treatmeikt. Nevertheless he sometimes helps us to re- 
cognize in Ibn IshAk’s narrative modifications qjp the genuine 
tradition made for a puri) 08 e, and the additional details he 
supplies set various events before ut in a clearer light. 
Apart from this his chief merits lie in his studies on the 
subject of the traditional authorities, thejresijts of which 
are given by Ibn Sa*d, and in his chronology, which is often 
excellent. A special study of the traditions about the 
conqu^t of Syria made by De Goeje in 1864 led to the 
conclusion that WAkidi’s chronology is^sound as regards the 
main events, and that later historians have gone astray by 
forsaking his guidance. This result has been confirmed 
by certain contemporary notices found by Noldeke in 1874 
in a Syriac MS. of the British Museum, And that Ibn 
IshAk aOTees with WAkidl in cejtein main dates is import- 
ant evidence for the trusAworthiness of the former also. 
Fordthe chronology before the year 10 of the Flight WAkidf 
did his best, but here, the material being defective, many of 
his conclusions are precarious. Yet, though we have good 
ground for doubts, we are seldom able to construct a better 
chronology. WAkidl had already a great library at his 
disposal. He is said to have had 600 chests of books, 
chiefly dictata written by or for himself, but in part real 
books by AbA Mikhnaf (d. 130), Ibn IshAk (whom he Ases 
but does not name), ‘AwAna (d 147), and other authors. 
Abti Mikhnaf left a great number of monographs on the 
chief events from the death of the Prophet to the caliphate 
of Walld II. These were much used by Jater writers, and 
we have many extracts from them, but none of the works ^ 
themselves, except a sort of romance based on his account 
of the death of Hosain, of which Wilstenfeld has given a 

> Of Hish&m b. al-Kslbi's book there ^re copies in the British 
Museum and in the EscoriaL ^ 

* Ibn Ishik’s original work •teems to be still extant indhe KbprfUU 
library at Constantinople ; the edition of it by Ibn HiehAm has been 
edited by Wilstenfeld (GSttingen, 1858-00) and translated into Qeftnan 
by WeU (Stuttgut, 1804). 

* WAkidi has been edited from an imperfect MB. by I&remer (Cal- 
cutta, l4;i0}, A condensed tnmsletlo& by Wellhattseii appeared ia 
1882. The great book of Iba Sa*d is uxipjfhflhe^ but thma ar# 
usefbl fN^wM on It by hotib 
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translation. With regard to^ the history of ‘Irdl^ in par- 
ticular fie 'was deemed to have the best lights, and for this 
♦subject Ae is Tabari’s chief source, just os MadAini, a 
* younger contemjx)rary of WAl^idi, is followed by preference 
in £rtl that relates to KhordsAn. Marini’s History of the 
€aliph8 is the best if not the oldest {)ublished before Tabari; 
but thil book has quite disappeared and is known only by 
the excerpts given by later writers, particularly BelAdhori 
and Tabari. •From thcM we judge* that he had great 
iorrative power with mncn clear and exact learning, and 
must be placed high as a critical historian. His plan was 
record the various traditions about an event, choosing 
them with critical skill; sometimes, however, he fused 
the several traditions into a continuous narrative. A just 
estimate of theTelativ^ value of the historians can only 
be reachec^by caiefuPcomparison in detail. This has been 
» essayed by Briinnow in his study on the KhArijites (Ley- 
den, 1884), in^ which the narrative of Mbbarrad in the 
KAmil is compared with the excerpts of MadAinf given by 
BelAdhori and those of Abi\ Mikhnaf given by T^-barL 
The conclusion reached is that Abd Mikhnaf and MadAinl 
are both well informed and impartial. 

Among the contemporaries of WAfeidi and MadAini were 
Ibn KhidAsh (d. 223), the historian of the family Mohallab, 
whose work was one of Mobarrad’s sources for tiie History 
of the KhdrijUis ; Haitham ibn ‘Adi (d. 207), whose works, 
though now lost, are often cited ; and Saif ibn ‘Omar at- 
Tamlml, whose book on the revolt of the tribes u^der Abii- 
bekr and on the Mohammedan conquests was much used 
by Tabari. Saif, however, seems to have been little es- 
teemed ; BelAdhori very seldom cites him, and nothing can 
be found in Arabic literature about his life and those of 
his authorities. He Is barely mentioned in the Fihristy 
the writer plainly having nothing to tell of him, and 
blundering in> th(\ one thing he does say by representing 
his disciple Sho*aib as his master. HAjji l^allfa knows 
nothing but his name. His narratives are detailed^ and 
often tinged with roiyance, and he is certainly much in 
ferior to WAkidl in accuracy. Besides these are to be 
mentioned Abd ‘Obaida (d. 209), who was celebrated as a 
philologist and wrote several historical monographs that 
are often cited, and Azrakl, whose excellent History of 
Mecca was published after his death by bis grandson 
(d. 244). With these writers we pass into the 3d century 
of Islam. But we have still an ilbportant point to notice 
in the 2d century ; for in it learned Persians began ’to 
take part in the creation of Arabic historical literature. 
Ibn Mokaffa* translated the great Book of Persian Kings^ 
and otlfers followed his example. Tabari and his contem- 
poraries, senior and junior, such as Ibn Kotaiba, Ya‘kdbl. 
blnawarl, preserve to us a good part of the information 
♦about Persian history made knowm through such transla- 
tions.' But even more important than the knowledge 
conveyed by^these works was their influence on literary 
style and composition. Half a century later began versions 
from the Greek either direct or through the Syriac. The 
pieces translated were mostly philosophical; but the Arabs 
ai^o learned something, however superficially, of ancient 
history. 

The 3d century was far more productive than the 2d. 
Abti X)baida was presently succeeded by Ibn al-AVAbf 
(di 231), who in like banner was chiefly famous as a 

K 'o^t, and who wrote about ancient poems and battles. 

that he wrote is quoted in Tabrizi’s commentary on 
the ^amdsa^ which is still richer in extracts from the 
historical elucidations of early poems given by Ar-RiyAihi 
(d. 257), Of special famejos a genealogist was Ibn ISabib 

'For dstsQl ise the hitrodtotlon to Ndldeke*e^ excellent tranelttlon 
of ^harTt this P^fntwu and Arabs in the Sasanian Period^ 
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(d. 245), of whom we have a booklet on Arabian, tribal 
names published by Wiistenfeld (1850). Azrakl again was 
followed by FAkihl, who wrote a History of Mecca in 272,^ 
and ‘Omar b. Shabba (d. 262), who composed an excellent 
history of Basra, known to us only by excerpts. Of the 
works of Zobair b. BakkAr (d. 256), one of Tabari’s teachers, 
a learned historian and genealogist much consulted by later 
writers, there is a fragment in the Kopriilii library at Con- 
stantinople, and another in Gottingen, part of which has 
been made known by Wiistenfeld {Die Familie AUZobair^ 
Gottingen, 1878). Ya'kiibl or Ibn WAdih wrote a short 
general history of much value, published by Houtsma (Ley- 
den, 1883). About India he Knows more thah his prede- 
cessors and more than his successors down to B^riint Ibn 
KhordAdbeh’s historical works are lost. Ibn ‘Abdalhakam 
(d. 257) wrote of the conquest of Egy])t and the West. 
Extracts from this book are given by De Slane in hi^Histoire 
des Berb^resy and others by Karle and Jones, from which 
we gather that it was a medley of tnie tradition and romance, 
and must bo reckoned, with the book of his slightly senior 
contemporary, the Spaniard Ibn Habib, to the class of 
historical romances (see below, p. 5). A high place must 
be Assigned to the historian Ibn Kotaiba (d. 276), who, 
as Rosen has well shown? wrote a series of books with a 
view to raising the scholarship pf the large class of kdtibs 
or oflicial scribes. To this series belong his very useful 
Handbook of History (cd. Wiistenfeld, Odttingen, 1850) 
and his *Oyiin al-Akhhdry though the latter book according 
to the arrangement falls rather under the class of liiteres 
hunuiniores. Much more eminent is BelAdhori (d. 279), 
whose book on the Arab conquest (ed. De Goeje, Leyden, 
1865-66) merits the special praise given to it by Ma8‘iidl. 
Of his great Ansdh aUAshrdf a large part exists at Paris 
in the valuable collection of M. Schefer and another part 
was published by Ahlwardt in 1884. A contemporary, Ibn 
abl TAhir Taifdr (d. 280), wrote on the ‘AbbAsid caliphs 
and was drawn on by Tat^. The sixth part of his work 
is in the British Museum. Of the universal history of 
Dlnawarl (d. 282), entitled The Long Nan'otiveSy an edition 
by Girgas is now (1887) in the press. 

PaharL 

All these histories are more or less thrown into the shade 
by the great work of Tabari, whose fame has never faded 
from his own day to ours, and who well deserves to have 
this article on early Arabic histories placed under his name. 
Ab^^Ja*far Mohammed b. Jarir at-Tabarl (so his full name 
runs) is described as a tall lean figure, with large eyes, 
brown complexion, and hair which remained black till his 
death. His learning was astounding and few could speak so 
well. Born 224 a.h. (838-9 a,d.) at Amol in TabaristAn, he 
came to Baghdad as a young man and heard there the most 
famous teachers of the age. He travelled through Syria 
and Egypt (where he was in 263), and finally settled 
down in j^ghdad, where he remained till his death in 310 
(922 A.D.), always active apd surrounded by pupils. He 
is said to have written forty pages daily for forty ye$.rs. 
This no doubt is an exaggeration, but certainly he must 
have been a man of most persistent industry. His Iwo 
chief works are a gret^t Commentary on the Koran and his 
Annals, There is an anecdote to the effect that each 
originally filled 30,000 leaves, but that his pupils fou^ 
them too extensive to be written to his dictation, and 
he then resolvM to condense them to a tqpth of &eir 
original size, exclaiming, **God help us! Aipbition \a 
extinct,’^ One cannot say how far this story is true^ but 
it is probable enough that his materials, a^ leash for the 
Ann^y were many times greater than the, book itselL • 

* Published in excerpt by Wiistenfeld slong with Azraki, ^psie 
1857 - 59 . » 
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Where the sa^ne topic comes up in the Annals and in th 
Commentai'y we often find different traditions quoted, oi 
the same tradition derived through different channels, and 
this shows the copious variety of his sources. Variouj 
parts of the Annals give the impression of being condensed 
The Corflmentary was published before the Annals^ and is 
better composed. It is the head corner-stone of Koran 
exegesis, as the Annals are of historiography. It came into 
general use mainly through the abridgment of Baghawf in 
the beginning of the 6th century of the Flight, being itself 
too large to much read. The great book exists complete 
in the viceregal libi'^ry at Cairo, and ought to bo pul> 
lished at ofice.^ 

The Annals are a general history from the creation to 302 
A.H., and are in the course of publication at Leyden. They 
will fill some 7000 to 7500 pages, one and a half printed 
pages corresponding roughly to one leaf of Tabari’s origiiial 
MS. Tabari added a supplement about his authorities, an 
abridgment of which is to follow the Leyden edition. It 
contains biographical notices of traditionalists, contempi)- 
raries of Mohammed, and their successors to the second half 
of the 2d century.2 Other works by Tabari will be spoken 
of in detail in the preface to the Leyden edition. • 

The success of the Annals and Commentary was due 
above all to the author’s personality. The respect t^ifl to 
him by his contemjx)raries appears in various anecdotes 
preserved in his biography. His pupils had an unbounded 
admiration for his extraordinary knowledge, and 'what he 
said seemed to them the best that could be said. In truth, 
both his great works were the best of their kind, especially 
the Commentary^ which, in the judgment of ail impartial 
critics, has not been equalled, before or since, in complete 
ness, learning, and independent judgment, A contempo- 
rary says that “ it would be worth a journey to China to 
procure the book.” So general was this view that the 
opinion of T^harf was quoted as a legal authcirity. 

The inferiority of the Annals as a literary composition 
may be due partly to the author’s years, partly to the in 
equality of his sources, sometimes superabundant, some- 
times defective, i>artly perhaps to the somewhat hasty 
condensation of his original draft. Nevertheless the value 
of the book is very great : the author’s selection of tradi- 
tions is usually happy, and the episodes of most import- 
ance are treated with most fulness of detail, so that it 
deserves the high reputation it has enjoyed from the first. 
This reputation rose steadily; there were twenty copies 
(one of them written by Tabari’s own hand) in the li^lfary 
of the F^rimite caliph ‘Azfz (latter half of the 4th cen- 
tury), whereas, when Saladin became lord of Eg 3 rpt, the 
princely library contained 1200 copies (Makrlzi, u 408 
sj.). Only princes and rich men could own a book 
wluch in the time of *Aziz cost one hundred dinars. We 
know that it had a place in most great libraries in other 
countries, for we find that it was used in all lands. Thus 
the fact that no complete copy can now be found any- 
where^ and that the Leyden edition rests on odd volumes 
lyibg in various places, gives a striking image of what the 
has suffered from ^rbarism. 

THie Annals soon came to be dealt with in various ways. 
Th^ were published in shorter form with the omission of 
the names of authorities and of most of the poems cited ; 
40ine passages quoted by later writers are not found even 
in 4be Leyden edition. On the other hand, some interpola- 
tioi& took place^ Sne in the author’s lifetime and perhaps 
by his own hand. Then many supplements were written, 
Ferghdnl (not extant) and by Hamadhini (partly 
preservfil inaParis). *Arft) of Cordova made an abridg- 

^ Set the aloellsDt mtick by Loth iu Z.D,M,G»^ sxxv. 588 sq, 

^ Tie Mg. oonUuiing this abridgment is described by Loth In 
ZMM.O.f xxxiL 581 Jig, It is now *u the British Museum. 
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ment, adding the history dj the West and contirming the 
story to about 365.® Ibn Mashkawaih wrote k history 
from the creation to 369 a.u., with the pmrpose«of dram 
ing the lessons of the story, following T&l^ri closely, 
far as his book is jenown, and seldom recurring to either 
sources before the rei^^ of Moktodir ; what follows is his 
own composition, and shows him to be a writer df talent.'* 
In 352 an abridgment of the Annals was translated inter 
Persian by Baramff who, however, inteiw^o\^ many fables.* 
Ibn al-Athir (d. 630) abridged ^the whole work, usuaiiy 
with judgment, but sometimes too h^tily. Though ho 
.sometimes glided lightly over difficulties his worl^ is aof 
service in fixing the text of TabarL He also furnished a 
continuation to the year 620. Later writers took Tabari 
as their main authority, but fortunately sometimes con- 
sulted other sources, and so add ito 4 >ur knowledge, — 
es|jecially Ibn akJauzl (d. 597), who adds^any important^ 
details. Thebe later historians had valuable help from 
the biographies of famous men and s|>ecial hietorios of 
countries and cities, dynasties and princes, on which much 
lal30ur was spent from the 4th century onwards. 

Historians after Tahari» 

The chief historians after Tabari may bo briefly mentioned in 
chronological order. Kazl (d. 825) wrote a History of Spain ; Euty- 
chius (d. 8^) wrote Annals (puhlUhcd by Pocock, Oxford, 1656), 
which are very important Wause ho gives the Christian tradition ; 
Ibn *AU1 Rabbihi (d. 328) has very valudblo historical pa^gea in 
his famous miscellany called Al-lkd al-Farid (3 vols., Cairo, 1293 
A.H.) ; Hijdi (d. 885) wrote on the ‘Abbtisid caliph^ their vixiers and 
court |)oow ; Mas'iidi (sec Mas’udy) comjtoscd various historical and 
geogniyhical works (d. 345)^ Of Tabarvs contemporary Hamza I»- 
iwhhni wohavo the (puhlished by Gottwalat, St Petersburg, 

1844) ; Abu I Faraj al IsjxahAnl (d. 356) in his Bdbkof Songs (Kitdb 
aUAyhdni, 20 vols., Cairo, 1285) gave the lives of j>oot8 whose itong.s 
were sung ; Ibn al-Kvit1ya (d. 867) wrot^ a History of Spain ; Ibu 
Ziilak (d. 387) a History of Egypt ; 'Otbi wrote tho History of Mah* 
mild of Ghazna (il 421), at whoso court ho liyed^rinted on the 
margin of the Egyptian o<lition of Ibn al-Atlilr) ;®Tna'labl (d. 427 > 
wrote a well-known History of the Old Prophets ; Abu No'aim al- 
IsjiaJiani (d, 430) wrote a History of Ispahan^ chiefly of tho scholars 
of ftat city; Tha'dlibl (iL 429 or 430) wrote, inter olia^ a well- 
known History of the Poets of his Timf, now (1887) in counw of 
publication at Damascus. B^runi (d. 440) takes a high place 
among historians by his Chronology of Ancient Nations (ed. Sachau, 
Leipsu;, 1878 : Ens. trans., London, 1879) and his contributions to 
tho history ot India and Khwarizm; Ko(]a'i (d. 454) wrote a lie- 
scription ^ Egypt and also various historical pieces, of which some 
are extant; Ibn ^*id of Cordova (d. 462) wrote a View gf ^ 
History of the Various Nations.^ Bi^hdad and its learned men 
found an exccllont histori&n in Al-Kuatib al-Baghd^l (d. 468), 
afld Spain in Ibn Hayan (d. 469), and half a centuir later in Ibn 
Khakdn (A 529) and Ibn Bossdm (A 542). Sani*4nl (A 562) wrote 
an excellent book on genealogies; Ibn ’Asdkir (A 571} a History of 
Damascus and her Saiolars. which is of groat value, and exists in 
whole or in part in several libraries. The Biographical iHdionary 
of tho Spaniard Ibn Pascnal (d. 578) and that of Pabbi, a some- 
l^what junior contemporary, arc edited in Codera's Bibliotheca Arab. 
Hisp, (1883-1885); Saladin found bis historian in tho famous 
'lm4d addin (d. 597). Ibn al-Jnuzi, who died in the san^p vearp 
has been already mentioned. Abdalwdhid’s History of the Almo- 
hades^ written in 621, was published by *Dozy (2d ed., 1881). The 
geographer Ydirat (A 626) wrote also some historical works, now 
Tost Abdallatif (A 629) is known by his writinga abont Egypt 
;tran8. De Sacy, iMo) ; Ibn al-Athir (cL 630) wrote, in addition to 
the Chronicle already mentioned, a Biographical Dictionary of Oon^ 
temporaries gf the Prophet. Kifti (A 646) is especially known Jbiv 
bis History ^ Arabic Philologists. Sibt ibn al-Jauxi (A 654), granu- 
son of the Ibn al-Jauzi already mentioneA wrote a great Chroniele^ 
of which much the larger part still exists. Coom has edited 
(Mstdrid, 1886) Ibn al-*Abbdr's (A ^) BiograMocU Lexicon, id- 
rcady known by Dozy's excerpts nromUt. Ibn al**Adim (d. 66^ ia 

* Of this work the Qotba library has a portion ootftainlng 290-820 

A.H., of which the pert about tbs West has been printed by l)osy in the * 
Baydn, and the rest is to be published ot Leyden. • * 

« A firagment (198-251 A.a.) Is printed in Da Oo^je, Fragm. ffist. 
Ar., vol. il, Leyden, 1871. Sebefer possessKi an excellent MB. of 
the yean 249-815 ; Oxford has anotket fragntent, 845*860 the 
second part is in the Escari^l* 6 f 

* The first part was rendered Into French w Dubeux In 1886* We 
have ntMT an excellent French translatiou^y Zotenberg, 1874. 

• n • • 
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famed hit HUtory Aleppo^ and Abd Shdma (d. 666) wrote a 
well-knoii^ HUtory of Salaain ar^ Nureddin, taking a mat deal 
from Imad addin. A. Muller has recently published (1886) Ibn 
fibi OtaibH't (d. 668) Hutory qf Ph/ysiciana. The History of Ibn 
^^al-'Amfd (d. 676), better known as Elmaoin (g^.t>.)> was printed by 
Erpef^us m 1626. Ibn Sa'id al-Maghribi (d. 673 or 686) is famous 
for hit histories, but still more for his geogoaphical writings. The 
n%ted theolonan NawawI (o.r. ; d. 676) wrote a Biographical 
Dietwmi^ qf Ike Worthies (f the First Ages qf Islam, Pre-eminent 
'^as a biograpner is Ibn Khaflikun (d. 681), whose much-used work 
was partly edited ly De Slane and completely by Wtistcnfeld (1886- 
48), and translated into English by tno former scholar (4 vols., 
1843-71). # 

Ahu 'l-Farnj, beUer known as Bar-Hebneus (d. 685), wrote 
besides his Syriac Chronicle an Arabic History of Dynasties (ed. 
PococK, Oxford, 1683). Ibn * Adhdri’s History of A frica and Spain has 
been published by Doty (2 vols., Leyden, 1848-61), and the Kartds 
of Ibii abi Zar' b| Tornberg (1848). One of the best known of 
Arab writers is Abnlfeda (d! 782), whose Annates Muslemicse were 
published with a L(^n version by Reiske (Copenhagen, 6 vols. 4to, 
,^1789-94). The History qf the Time before Moham')ned has been 
published by Fleischer (1831). Not less famous is the great 
Eneyclopsedia of iTis contemporary Nowairi (d. 732), but only some 
extracts ate as yet in print. Ibn Sayyid an-Nds (d. 734) wrote a 
full biography of the Prophet ; Mizzi (d. 742) an extensive work 
on the men from whom traditions have been derived. We still 


possess, nearly complete, the great Chronicle of Dhahabi (d. 748), 
a very learned biographer ana historian. A complete edition of 
the geographical and iiistorical MasAlik aUAhfdr of Ibn Fadlallah 
(d. 749) is much to be desired. It is known at present by extracts 
^ven by Quatrem^ro and Amaii. Ibn al-Wardi (d. 749 or 750), 
oest known by liw Cosmography^ wrote a Chronicle whrch has been 
printed in Kgypu ^fadl (d. 764) got a great name as a bio- 
grapher. YAfTi (d. 768) wrote a Chronicle of Islam and Lives of 
Saints, Bobki (a. 771) published Lives of the Theologians of the 
Sh(ifi*ite School, Of Ibn Kathir's History the greatest ^art is ex- 
tant For the history of Spain and the Maghrib the wrkings of 
Ibn al-Khatib (d. 776) are of acknowledged value. AnotherHiistory, 
of which we possess the greater part, is the largo work of Ibn al- 
ForAt (d. 807). Far superior to all these, however, is the famous 
Ibn Khalddn (d. 808), who proves himself a great thinker in the 
Prolegomena ^ his Universal History, Of the Prolegomena there 
are an edition by Quatremtre (1858) and a French version by De 
Slane (1863). Che iatter scholar also published text and version 
of the History of the Berbers, and there is a poor Egyptian edition 
of the whole work. Of the iiistorical works of the famous lexico- 


mpher Firuzabddi (d. 817) only a Life of the Prophet rersains. 
Ha^RIZI (d. 845) is spoken of in a separate article ; Ibn Hnjar 
(d, 852) is best known by his Biographical Dictionary of Contem- 
poraries of The Prophet t now in course of publication in the Biblio- 
theca Inaiea, Ibn 'Arabshdh (d. 854) is known by his History qf 
TlmUr (Leouwarden, 1767). "Aini (d. 855) wrote a General Histoiy, 
still extant Abu '1-Mali4sin (d. 874) wrote at length on the history 
of Egypt ; the first two parts have been published by Juynbolf. 
Flugel nas published Ibn Kotlubogha's Biographies qf the Hf^nafite 
JuAls, Ibn Shihna (A 890) wrote w History of Aleppo, Of Sa- 
khdwi we possess a ^bioliographical work on the historians. The 
polymath Soyuti (d. 911) contributed a History qf the Caliphs and 
many biographical pieces. Samhudrs History qf Medina is known 
through the excerpts of Wiistenfeld (1861). Ibn lyds (d. 930) 
wrote t History qf Egypt^ and Diydrbekri (d. 966) a Life of Mo- 
hammed, To these names must be added Maf^ari \q,v,) and 
H^i Khalifa, the famous Turkish bibliographer (d. 1068), wh<^ 
bemes his Bibliographical Lexicon and his well-known geography 
• the Jihdn-numOt wrote histories, mostly in Turkisli. He made 
use of Enropean sources, and with him Arabic historiography may 
be said to ce^, though he had some unimportant successors. 

A woixl must be said of the historical romances, the beginnings 
of which go back to tiie first centuries of Islam. The interest in 
all that concerned Mohammed and in the allusions of the Koran 
to old prophets and races led many professional narrators to choose 
these sul^ects in place of the doughty deeds of the Bedouins. 
The increasing veneration paid to the Prophet and love for the 
marvelloas soon nve rise to fables about his childhood, his visit 
to heaven, &c., mioh have found their way even into sober his- 
torisib JvMt as many Jewish legends told by the converted Jew 
KVb af-Ahbdr and by IKahb ibn Monabbih, and many fables 
the old princes of Yemen told by *Abfd, are Uken as genuine 
Urtory (see^ *nowever, Mas'ddi, iv. 88 sq,), A fresh field for 
fomdntlo legend was (bund in the history of the victories of Islam, 
the eAtoits of the first heroes of the faith, the fortunes of *Ali and 
Ui house. Even under ^e first Omayyads tliere were in the 
mosonea of most groat cities preachers who edified the people by 
itolta about Illam and its gfctories. and thero is ample e^denoe 
these mtn did irot stick to actual fact Sho^ said of them 
** thsf gat li(oia ns a hsndbreadth of tradition and make it an elL** 
hlUpry WM •often expressly forged for pai^ ends. 


The people svaillowed all this, and so a romanti^ tradition sprahg 
up side by side with the historical, and had a literature of i1^ own, 
the beginnings of which must be placed as early as the second 
century of the Flight. The 'oldest samples still extant are the 
fables about the conquest of Spain ascribecl to Ibn Habib (d. 238), 
and those about the conquest of E^pt and the West by Ibn 
*Ab<lalhakam (d. 257). In these truth and falsehood are mingled, 
as Dozy has shown in his Bccherches, But most of 8lie extant 
literature of this kind is, in its present form, much more recent; 
e.g.f the Story of the Death of Hoaain by the Pseudo- Abii Mikhnaf 
(translated by Wiistenfeld) ; the Conqtiest of Syria by Abu Ismd'il 
al-Ba9ri (edited by Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1854, and discussed by 
De Goeje, 1864) ; the Pseudo -Wdkidi (see Hnmaker, De Expug- 
natione Memphidis et Alexandrim^ Leyden, 1835) ; the Pseudo- Ibn 
Kotaiba (see Dozy, Bccherches) ; the took ascribed to A’l^m Kiifi, 
Ac. Further inquiry into the origin of thd^ works is called for, but 
some qf them were plainly directed to stir up fresh ze^l against the 
Christians. In the 6th century some of these books had gained so 
much authority that they were used os sources, and thus many un- 
truths crept into accepted history. (M. J. DE G. ) 

TABERNACLE, the portable sanctuary of Israel in the 
wilderness wanderings. Critical analysis of the Penta- 
teuch (q,v.) teaches us to draw a sharp line between the 
old notices of the tabernacle contained in the pre-Deutero- 
nomic history book (JE) and the account given by the 
post-exilic priestly narrator. The latter throws back into 
the Jime of Moses the whole scheme of worship and ritual 
of which the second temj)le was the centre, and, as this 
scheme necessarily implies the existence of an elal>orate 
sanctuary on the pattern of the temple, he describes a 
tabernacle of extraordinary splendour pitched in the middle 
of the camp, with an outer and inner chamber and a court- 
yard, and all the apparatus of sacrificial and atoning ritual, 
just as in the temple, only constructed of boards, posts, 
and curtains so that it could be taken down and moved 
from place to place. The whole description is ideal, as 
appears not only from the details but from the fact that 
the old history knows nothing of such a structure. The 
Chronicler indeed, whp had before him the Pentateuch in 
its present shape, assumes that after the Israelites entered 
Canaan the tabernacle continued to be the one legitimate 
place of sacrifice until it was superseded by Solomon’s 
temple, and represents it as standing at Gibeon in the 
days of David and his son (1 Chron. xxi. 29 sq, ; 2 Chron. 
i, 3). But the book of Kings knows Gibeon only as “ the 
greatest high place” (1 Kings iii. 4).^ 

Again, the tabernacle of the Priestly Code is pre-emi- 
nently the sanctuary of the ark, bearing tlie name mishJcqn 
hffeduthy “the tabernacle of the testimony,” t.c., the habit- 
ation in which lay “the ark of the testimony” or chest 
coji^ining the stones on which the decalogue was inscribed. 
But between Joshua’s days and the building of the temple 
the ark migrated from one tent or habitation to another 
(2 Sam. vii. 6 ; 1 Chron. xvii. 5), and at Shiloh it was 
housed not in a tent but in a temple (1 Sam. iii. 3, 15). 
And, while in the Priestly Code th^ tabernacle is the only 
legitimate sanctuary and its priests are the only legitimate 
priests, the whole history shows that no such restriction 
was even thought of till after the time of the prophet 
Isaiah. 

With all this it agrees that the oldest parts of thd Pepta- 
teuch speak indeed of a tabernacle, but one of a quite 
different kind. The tabernacle of the Elohist (for the 
two na,tratives — Elolmtic and Jahvistic — which are com- 
bined in the so-called Jehovistic history only the former 
seems to mention it) la a tent which Moses pitched outage 
the camp (Exod. xxxiii. 7 and where Jehovah was 
wont to reveal Himself to him m the pillar o^ cloud, which 
descended for the purpose and stood at the doo^ (Num. xi. 

25; xii. 6; xiv. 10); it is therefore called 6hel “the 
- >-a- 

^ Two passages in the old history, which comp:ises the books of 
Judges, Samud, and Kinn, speak of the tabernacle {qftd mo'id); but 
externid and intmal evidence show them to be interpolated (1 Sam. 
it 22; IKittgsvUi. 4X . * 
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tent of tryst.” ^N’o description of it is given; nor is its 
origin cspoken ©f, but something of the old narrative has 
obviously been lost before Exod. xxxiii. 7, and here what 
is lacking was probably explained. It appears, however, 
that it was very different from the tabernacle described by 
the priestly narrator. It was not in the centre of the 
camp but^stood some distance outside it,^ and it was not 
the seat of an elaborate organization of priests and guarded 
by a host of Lovitcs, but had a single minister and custo- 
dian, viz., Joshua, who was not a Levite at all but Moses* 
attendant (Exod. xxxiii. 11). 

The existence of such a simple tent sanctuary presents 
none of the difficulties that beset the priestly narrative. 
Portable shfines were familiar to Semitic antiquity, and 
tents as sanctuaries w’ere known to the Israelites in much 
later times at the high places and in connexion with irre- 
gular worships (Ezek. xvi. 16, “thou didst take of thy 
garments and madest for thyself sewn high places,** 
shrines of curtains sewn together ; 2 Kings xxiii. 7, where 
for “hangings for the grove** read “ tents for the Ashera**; 
comp. Hos. ix. 6 and Syriac prakk^ Assyrian parakkuy a 
small chapel or shrine, from the same root as Hebrew 
pdrokethy the vail of the Holy of Holies). Such idolatrous 
tabernacles were probably relics of the usages of the 
nomadic Semites, and it is only Natural that Israel in ^ts 
wanderings should have Ijad the like. And it is note- 
worthy that the portable chapels of the heathen Semites 
were mainly used for divination (comp. Joum. of PhiloLy 
xiii. 283 «</.), just as the Mosaic tabernacle is described by 
the Elohist not as a place of sacrifice (such as the tabernacle 
of the Priestly Code is) but as a place of oracle. 

The heathen shrines of this sort contained portable idols 
or baetylia (see Selden, De Dm Syriisy i. 6) ; but what the 
Mosaic tabernacle contained is not expressly told. The 
ordinary and seemingly the easiest assumption is that the 
ark sto^ in it, and Deut. x. 1 sq,y which must be drawn 
from the lost part of the older narrative already alluded 
to, certainly places the construction of the ark, to contain 
the tables of stone, just before the time when the taber- 
nacle is first mentioned by the Elohist. But neither in 
Deuteronomy nor before it are the ark and the tabernacle 
ever mentioned together, and of the two old narrators it 
is not clear that the Jahvist ever mentions the tabernacle 
or the Elohist the ark. The relation between the two 
calls for further investigation, especially as the ark retains 
its importance after the occupation of Canaan, while the 
“ tent of tryst ** is not mentioned after the time of Mosjs, 
who, according to the Elohist (Exod. xii.), enjoyed ar it 
a privilege of direct access to the Deity not accorded to 
later prophets. 

TABERNACLES, Feast op. The original character 
of this Hebrew feast, celebrated at the close of the agri- 
cultural year as a t^nksgiving for the produce of the 
seasons, but especially for the vintage and olive harvest, 
has been explained in Pentateuch, voL xviii. p. 511. 
As such it is described in the old law of Exod. xxiii. 16, 
under the name of “ the feast of ingathering, at the end 
of tile year ** (which, in the old Hebrew calendar, ran from 
autuvm to autumn), “when thou hast gathered in thy 
labours out of the field** (comp. Exod. xxxiv. 22). The 
same feast is spoken of in Deut. xvif 13 as “the feast of 
booths” (E.V. “tabernacles,** whence the current name 
'tf the feast), when “thou hast gathered in thy com and 
winefl from the cojn -floor and the wine -press. No ex- 
p^^tion is Here given of the name “feast of booths**; 
but after (he exile it was understood that during this 
feasirihe ^people assembled at Jerusalem were to live in 

♦ ^ In old Israjl the sanctuary, after the people had settled down 
in cities, usually stood outside the town, and this was the case even 
with theftemple at Jerusalem when it was first btdlt. 
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booths constructed of branches of trees (Lev. xxiii.^39 sqr, 
Neh. viii. 14 s^'.). The passage in Nehemiah, describing 
the celebration of the feast in 444 B.O., serves as a com- 
mentary on the post-exilic law in Leviticus, and'^from it o 
we learn that the use of booths on that occasion ha^ no 
foundation in traditional usage, but was based directly on 
the law, which then for the first time became generally 
known.*-^ According to the law in question, the booths ^ 
w’ere to bo a momoj^al of the wilderness w^dering (Lev. 
xxiii. 43), but of this there is »o hint in Deuteronomy ; 
and, while it is quite in the style 6f the later law to attach 
a new historical reference to an old naftio like “ feaslT of 
booths,** it is certain from Exodus thafr the feast' had 
originally agricultural and not historical significance. As 
such it is exactly parallel to the vintagej; feasts of other 
ancient nations, f,y.y to the Athenian^Oschophoria. And, 
in particular, it is noteworthy that in Judges* ix. 27 we 
find a vintage ^feast at Shechem among tdio Canaanites, * 
from whom the Israelites first learned th6 ways of agri- 
cultural life, and from whom so much of the* popular 
religion was copied. To acts of worship nominally ad- 
dressed to Jehovah, but really to the Canaonite Baalim, 
Hosea expressly reckons rites celebrated “on all corn- 
floors** (ix. 1), expressing thanks for divine gifts of com, 
wine, and oil (ii. 8 sq.)y and in their context these allusions 
leave no Joubt that the prophet refers, in part at least, 
to autumn feasts, in w'hich Jehovah worship was mingled 
with Canaanite elements (comp. Wellhausen, ProL mr 
Gesch, hr^ cap. 3, ii.; Eng. trans., p. 92 aq.). These feasts 
%vere local in character, but in northern Israel there was a 
great autumn feast at the royal sanctuary at Bethel (1 
Kings xii. 33), as even in the days of Solomon there was 
such a feast at Jemsalem (1 Kings vyi. 2). In the nature 
of things the local feasts were the older, and it was the 
fame of great shrines that gradually tended to draw 
worshippers from a distance to temples like those of 
Jerusalem and Bethel. Finally, the Deuteronomic law of 
the ^0 sanctuary and the course of events which made 
that law the practical rule of the remnant of Israel put 
an end to all local religious feasts, but at the same time 
obscured the old significance of the festal cycle, and made 
room for the historical interpretation of the celebrations, 
now concentrated at the temple, whioh prevailed among 
the later Jews (comp. Passover and Pentecost). In 
their later form all the y^rlylFeasts have exact times and 
rules. In Deuteronomy the autumn feast is not yet tied 
to a day — it could hardly be so while it was still essentially 
a harvest thanksgiving — but in the priestly legislation it 
is fixed to commence on the fifteenth day of the ^venth 
month (Lev. xxiii. 34). In Deuteronomy the feast lasts 
seven days ; Lev. xxiii. 36 adds an ei^th, and this day 
Ultimately became the most important (John vii. 37). 

If we accept tljc conclusion that the autumn festival was odgin- • 
ally a vintage feast celebrated in local sanctuaries, the name 
** feast of booths" admits of a natural explanation. Canaan- 

ite feast at Shechem and the Hebrew feast at Shiloh (Judges xxi 
21) were partly celebrated abroad in the vineyards, ana Hosea also 
knows such feasts on the open corn-floors. That it was usual to 
BO forth and live in booths during the vintage may be concluded 
from Isa. i. 8 ; the same practice snll prevails at Hebron (Bbbmso% 
Ptbk Bu.y il 81 ). If it was these Ix^ths erected among the vine- 
yards that orimnally mve their name to the feast, we can under- 
stand how the book of Nehemiah recognizes the erection of booths 
within the city of Jerusalem as an innovation. No doubt at all 
feasts where there was a great concours^of visitom maiiy would \m 
compelled to live in tents ; this seems to have been the case even 
in old Israel (Hos. xii. 9). But that is quite a different thing ^ 
Imm the later observance, in which booths or bowers had«to be 
made and used even by liioso who had houses of their oyn£ 

* The expression that the Israelites had not done so since the days 
of Joshua means that there was zu> rdft^leotiim of their having ever 
done so ; for of course it is assumed that Joshua eanled out every 
direction ^f the law. • 
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TABLES, Mathematical. In any table the results 
tabulated are termed the “tabular results or “ respond- 
• ents,’^ ^d the corresponding numbers by which the table is 
entered are termed the “arguments.’* A table is said to be 
of eingle or double entry according as there are one or two 
#irguments. For example, a table of* logarithms is a table 
of sin^e entry, the numbers being the arguments and the 
logarithms the tabular results ; an ordinary multiplication 
table is a taWe of double entry, giving xy as tabular result 
4or X and y as argumenj;A The intrinsic value of a table 
line of n^y be estimate^ by the actual amount of time saved by 
to. ^jonsulting it ; for example, a table of square roots to ten 
decitnals is more valuable than a table of squares, as the 
extraction of the root would occupy more time than the 
multiplication lof the#number by itself. The value of a 
table does not (Jppesid upon the difficulty of calculating it; 
for, once\nade, it is made for ever, and as far as the user 
is concerned fhe amount of labour devoted to its original 
constriction is immaterial. In some tables the labour re- 
quired in the construction is the same as if all the tabular 
results had been calculated separately; but in the majority 
of instances a table can be formed by expeditious methods 
which are inapplicable to the calculation of an individual 
result. This is the case with tables of a continuous quan- 
tity, which may frequently be constructed by differences. 
The most striking instance perhaps is affordea by a factor 
table or a table of primes ; for, if it is required to deter- 
mine whether a given number is prime or not, the only 
available method (in the absence of tables) is to divide it 
by every prime less than its square root or un^l one is 
found that ^ivides it without remainder. But to form a 
table of prime numbers the process is theoretically simple 
and rapid, for we have only to range all the num^rs in a 
line and sljdke out every second beginning from two, every 
third beginying from throe, and so on, those that remain 
being primes, *Even when the tabular results are con- 
structed separately, the method of differences or other 
methods connecting together different tabular resulto may 
afford valuable veriifeations. By having recourse to tables 
not only does the computer save time and labour but he 
also obtains the certainty of accuracy ; in fact, even when 
the tabular results are so easy to calculate that no time or 
mental effort would be saved by the use of a table, the 
certainty of accuracy might make it advantageous to 
employ it. • 

The invention of logarithms in 1614, followed immedi- 
ately by the calculation of logarithmic tables, revolutionized 
all the methods of calculation ; and the original work per- 
formed by Briggs and Vlacq in calculating logarithms 260 
years ago has in effect formed a portion of every arith- 
metical operation that has since been carried out by means 
of logarithms. And not only has an incredible amount of 
labbur been saved ^ but a vast number of calculations and 
researche^have been rendered practicable which otherwise 
should have been quite beyond human reach. The 
mathematical process that underlies the tabular method of 
obtaining a result may be indirect and complicated ; for 
example, the logarithmic method would be quite unsuitable 
*for the multiplication of two numbers if the logarithms 
had to be calculated specially for the purpose and were 
not already tabulated for use. The arrangement of a 
^taUe on the page aad all typographical details-— such as 
the shape of the figures, their spacing, the thickness and 
placing of* the rules, the colour and quality of the paper, 
Ac.*^are of the highest importance, as the computer has 

^ BdMng to tJttov tables, Lambert wrote {Supplmmia taUndarut^ 
1798 , p» XV **Uaivemli%fluU talium tabularum est ut semel pro 
lenipw compatetnr^aod ««pios de novo oompntandnm foret, et nt 
m omnl ostn eoDapatotur qnod in fatnmm pro quovis ossn oompn- 
Utnia deikUr^bitur.’' Ihia applies to all tables. # 
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to spend hours with his eyes fixed upen the book ; and 
the efforts of eye and brain required in fihding the right 
numbers amidst a mass of figures on a page and in taking 
them out accurately, when the computer is tired as well as 
when he is fresh, are far more trying than the mechanical 
action of simple reading. Moreover, the troupe required 
by the computer to leam the use of a table need scarcely 
be considered; the important matter is the time and 
labour saved by it after he has learned its use. Tables 
are, as a rule, intended for professional and not amateur 
use ; and it is of little moment whether the user who is 
unfamiliar with a table has to sj)end ten seconds or a 
minute in obtaining an isolated result, provMed it can be 
used rapidly and without risk of error by a skilled computer. 

In the following descriptions of tables an attempt is 
made to give an account of all those that a computer of 
the present day is likely to use in carrying out arithmet- 
ical calculations. Tables of merely bibliographical or 
historical interest are not regarded as coming within the 
scope of this article, although for special reasons such 
tables are briefly noticed in some cases. Tables relating 
to ordinary arithmetical operations are first described, and 
af^rwards an account is given of the most useful and 
least technical of the more strictly mathematical tables, 
such as factorials, gamma functions, integrals, Bessel’s 
functions, &c. It is difficult to classify the tables de- 
scribed in a perfectly satisfactory manner without prolixity, 
as many collections contain valuable sets belonging to a 
variety of classes. Nearly all modern tables are stereo- 
typed, and in giving their titles the accompanying date is 
either tliat of the original stereotyping or of the tirage 
in question. In tables that have passed through many 
editions the date given is that of the edition described. A 
much fuller account of general tables published previously 
to 1872, by the present writer, is contained in the British 
Association Report for 1873, pp. 1-175; and to this the 
reader is referred. 

Tables of Divisors {Factor Tables) and Tables of Tlie Divisor* 

existing factor tables extend to 9,000,000. In 1811 Chemac pub- and 
lished at Deventer his Cribrum Arithmtiam, which gives all the primes, 
prime divisors of every number not divisible by 2, S, or 5 up to 
1,020,000. In 1814-17 Burckhardt published at Paris hia Tables 
des Diviseurs, giving the least divisor of every number not divisible 
by 2, 3, or 5 up to 8,036,000. The second million was issued in 
1814, the third in 1816, and the fii-st in 1817. The corresponding 
tables for the seventh (in 1862), eighth (1863), and ninth (1865) mil- 
lions were calculated by Base ana issued at Hamburg. Dase died 
suddenly during the progress of the work, and it was completed by 
Rosenberg. Base's calculation was performed at the instigation 
o^auss, and ho be^n at 6,000,000 because the Berlin Academy 
was in possession of a manuscript presenteil by Crelle extending 
BurckhardPs tables from 8,000,000 to 6,000,000. This manuscript, 
not having been published by 1877, was found on examination 
to be so inaccurate that the publication was not desirable, and 
accordingly the three intervening millions were calculated and « 
published by James Glaisher, the Factor Table for the Fourth 
Million appearing at London in 1879, and those for the fifth 
and sixth millions in 1880 and 1883 respectively (all three mil- 
lions stereotyped). The tenth million, though calculated by Dase 
and Rosenberg, has not been published. It Is in the possession of 
the Berlin Academy, having been presented in 1878. , The nine 
quarto volumes t^ahles des Diviseurs^ Paris, 1814.17 ; Facierr Tables, 
London, 1879.88; Fadoren-Tafeln, Hamburg, 1862-65) thus form 
one uniform table, giving the least divisor of every number not 
divisible by 2, 3, or 6, from unity to nine millions. The arran|w. 
ment of the results 8n the page, which is due to Burckhaidt, , 
is admirable for its clearness and condensation, the least factors 
for 9000 numbers being given on each pa^. The tabular potion 
of each million occupies 112 pages. The first throe millions were 
issued separately, and also bound in one volume, but tjft other 
six millions are all separate. Burckhaim begaA with the second 
million instead of the first, as Chernac’s factor table for the first 
million was alieady in existence. BurckhardPs first million does 
not supersede Chemao's, as the latter gives all the mime^dlvisors 
of numbers not divisible by 2, 3, or 5 up to l,0to,000. It oocupj^ 

1020 pages, and Burckhardt found it very accuiate ; he detected 
only tnirty-eight errors, of which nine were due to the wthor, the 
remaining twenty-nine ha^ng been caused by the slipping of type 
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in tfie printing. errata thus discovered are givei^ in the first 
million.. Burckhardt gives but a very brief account of the method 
by whicn he constructed his table ; and the introduction to Base’s 
millions merely consists of Gauss’s letter suggesting their con- 
struction. The Introduction to the Fourth Mulion mp. 52) con- 
tains a full account of the method of construction ana a history of 
factor tables, with a bibliography of wiitings on the subject. The 
Introductioh (pp, 103) to the i:iixth Million contains an enumeration 
of primes and a great number of tables relating to the distribution 
of primes in the whole nine millions, ^rtious of which had been 
published in the Cambridge Philosophical Proceedings and else- 
where. The factor tables which have been xlescnbed greatly 
exceed in both extent and accuracy any others of the same kind, 
the largest of which only reaches 408,000. This is the limit of 
Felkel’s Ta/el allcr einfacfien Factoreiv (Vienna, 1776), a remark- 
able and extreyiely rare book,^ nearly all the copies having been de- 
stroyed. V ega ( Tahulfe^ 1797) gave a table showing all the divisors 
of numbers not divisible by 2, 3, or 5 up to 102,000, followed by a 
list of primes from 102,000 to 400,813. In the earlier editions of 
this work there are several errors in the list, but these are no doubt 
corrected in Hiilsse’s edition (1840). These are the largest and most 
convenient tables after those of Chemac. Salomon (1827) gives a 
factor table to 102,011, Kohler (Ifandbuch^ 1848) all divisors up to 
21,624, and Houel ( Tahlcs de LogarithmeSf 1871) least divisors up to 
10,841. Barlow {TahleSf 1814) gives the complete resolution of 
every number up to 10,000 into its factors ; for example, corre- 
sponding to 4982 we have given 2^. 3^. 137. This table is unique 
so far as we know. The work also contains a list of primes un to 
100,103. Both these tables ai*e omitted in the stereotyped repnnt 
of 1840. In Rees's Cyclopaedia (1819^, article “ Prime Numbers,” 
there is a list of primes to 217,219 arranged in decades. .T^ 
Fourth Million (1879) contains a list of primes up to 30,341. On 
the first page of the Second Million Burcichardt gives the first nine 
multiples of the primes to 1423 ; and a smaller table of the same 
kind, extending only to 313, occurs in Lambert’s Supplementa, 
Multipli- MuUipUcation Tables.— k multiplication table is usually of 
cation, double entry, the two arguments l^eing the two factors ; when so 
arranged it is frequently called a Pythagorean table. The largest 
and most useful work is CTelle’s/2c(A«?Ua/e?n(8tereotyped, BremikePs 
edition, 1864), which gives in one volume all the products up to 
1000 X 1000, so arranged that all the multiples of any one number 
appear on the same page. The original edition was published in 
1820 and consisted of two thick octavo volumes. The second 


(stereotyped) edition is a convenient folio volume of 450 pages. 
Only one other multiplication table of the same extent has appeared, 
viz., Herwart von Hohenburg’s Tabulae ArilhTneticae Upo(r$cul>at- 
piffsun I/hiversaZcs ^ (Munich, 1610), on which see Napier, vol. xvii. 
p. 183. The invention of logarithms four years later afforded 
another means of performing multiplications, and Von Hohenburg’s 
work never became generally known. The three following tables 
are for the multiidication of a number by a single digit. (1) Crelle, 
Erleichterungs -Ta/el fur jeden^ der zu rechnen hal (Berlin, 1836), 
a work extending tq 1000 pt^es, rives the product of a number 
of seven figures by a single dirit, by means of a double operation 
of entry. Each page is divided into two tables ; for example, 
to multiply 93824/7 oy 7 we turn to page 825, and enter the right- 
hand table at line 77, column 7, wnere we find 77339 ; we then 
enter the left-hand table on the same page at line 93, column 1, 
and find 656, so that the product required is 65677339* (2) 
Bretschneider, FroduhUrUafel (Hamburg and Gotha, 1841), is some- 
what similar to Crelle's table, but smaller, the number of figures 
in the multiplicand being five instead of seven. (3) In Launoy, A 
Table of Products (London, 1865), the product of any five-fi^re 
s number by a single digit is given by a double arrangement The 
extent of the table is the same as that of Bretschneider’s, as also 
is principle, but the arrangement is different, Laundy’s table 
occupying only 10 pages and Bretschneider’s 99 pages. Among 
earlier works may be noticed Gruson, Crosses Einmaleins von Ehis 
bis Hunderttausend (Berlin, 1799),— a table of products up to 
9 X 10,000« The author’s intention was to extena it to 100,000, 
but wf believe only the first part was published. In this book 
there is no condensation or double arrangement ; the pages are 
veiT laige, each containing 125 lines. 

Quarter^ Multiplication may be performed by means of 

squares^ a table of single entiy in the manner indicated by the formula— 
a5=J(fl-l-5)«-J(a-5)*. 

ThusSrith a table of quarter-squares we can multiply together any 
two nuipbers by inbtrocting the quarter-square ox their diflbrence 
from thtfquarter-Moare tf their sum. The largest table of quarter- 
sqngres is Lauady, Table of Quarter-Squares ^ all Numbers m to 
lOOfiOO (London, 1856). Smaller works are Centnerschwer, Neu- 
e^n^ MuK^tea/ions^ und Quadrat -T(tfeln (Berlin, 1825), 
which extendi to y,000, and Merpaut, Tables ArUhmomomques 


ar on Factor Tables,” in Chmk HU 
Free,. roL ill OlfD 99-2M, or the Intn^uction to the Fouf^^iUUm. 

f filae a pAer WtipUtttimTby a TsMe of Single Entry, Mag., 
Noremher 1878, ibr a notice oftbiM book. « 


(Vannes, 1832), which extends to 40,000. In Merpaut's w»rk the 
quarter-square is termed the '*aritlfrnone.” Ludolf, who published in 
1690 a table of squares to 100,000 (see next paramph), explains in 
his intioduction now his table may be used to efiect multijmoations 
by means of the above foimula ; but the earliest book on quarter- 
squares is Yoisin, 2'ables des MuUiplications^ ou lomrithmes^dts 
nombres entiers depuia f jusqtid ^0/)00 (Pans, 1817). By a log^, o 
arithm Yoisou means a quarter-square, i,e., ho calls a a foot and 
\a^ its logarithm. On the subject of quarter -squares, Ac., see 
the paper (already referred to) in Phil Mag.^ November 187i 

Squares^ Ouhes^ drc.— ffhe most convenient table ^or generid use, Squat^ 
as W'ell as the most extensive, is Barlo^r’s Tables (Useful Knowledge cubes, Ac 
Society, London, from the stereotyped j^lates of 1840), which gives 
souares, cubes, souare roots, cube roots, and restprocals to 10, OM. < 

Tho largest table of squares and cubes is Kqlik, Tafel'^ dfeP 
Quadrat- und Kubik-Zahlen (Leipsic, 1848), which gives both as far 
as 100,000. Two early tables also give squares as far as 100,000, 
viz., Maginua, Tabula Tetragonica (Yenioe, 16(2), and Ludolf, 
Tetragonometria Tabttlaria (Amsterdam,' 1690). Hutton, Tables qf 
Products and Powers of Numbers (London, iTdl ),q;ive8 squares up to 
25, 400, cubes to 10, 000, and the fii'st ten powers of the first huu(&ed n 
numbers. Barlow, Toi/w (original Edition, London, 

1814), gives the first ten powers of the first hundred numbers. Thu 
first nine or ten powers are given in Yega, Tabula (1797/, and in 
Hiilsse’s edition of the same (1840), in Kohler, Handhuch (1848), 
and in other collections. Fa& do Bruno, Calcul des Erreurs (Paris, 

1869), and Miiller, Vierstellige Logarithmn (1844), give squares for 
use in connexion with the method of least squares. Small tables 
occur frequently in books intended for engineers and practical men. 

Drach {Messenger of Math.^ vol. 1878, p. 87) has given to 33 
places the cu^ roots (and the cube roots of the squares) of primes 
up to 127. Small tables of powers of 2, 8, 5, 7 <g;cur in various , 
collections. lu Yega’s Tabula (1797, and the subsea uent editions, 
including Hiilsse’s) the powers of 2, 8, 5 as far as the 45th, 86th, ' 

and 27th respectively are given ; they also occur in Kohler’s Band- 
buch (1848).*^ The first 26 powers of 2, 3, 5, 7 are given in Salomon, 
Logarith^iseke Tafeln (1827). Shanks, Rectification of the Circle 
(1853), gives powers of 2 un to 2^^ 

Triangular Numbers .— dc Joncourt, Dt Natufa tt PrssclaroTti- 
Usu Simplicissima Speciei Numerorum Trigonalium (The Hague, angular 
1762), contains a table of triangular numb(8^ up to 20,000 ; numbers 
Jn(n + 1 ) is given for all numbers from n = 1 to 20, 000» The table 
occupies 224 pages. 

iJeciprocaij. —Sarlow’s Tables reciprocals tp tc^ 0,000 to 9 or Reel- 

10 places ; and they have been carried to ten times this extent by procals. 
Oakes, Table of the Reciprocals of Numbers from 1 to 100,000 
(Londow, 1865). This gives seven figures of the reciprocal, and 
is arranged like a table of seveu-fi^re logarithms, differences 
being added at the side of the page. The reciprocal of a number 
of five figures is therefore taken out at once, and two more figures 
may be interpolated for as in logarithms. Picarte, La Division 
riduite d une Addition (Paris, 1861), rives to ten significant figures 
the reciprocals of the numbers from 10,000 to 100,000, and also the 
first nine multiples of these reciprocals. Small tables of reciprocals 
are not common. • 

Tables for the Expression of Hdgar Fractions as Decimals.— TsMiu V ulgar 
of this kind hare been given by Wucherer, Goodwyn, and Gauss, fractisns 
Wucherer, Beytrdge turn allgemcinem Ocbrauch der DecimalbrUche os 
(Carhruhe, 1796), rives tho decimal fractions (to 5 places) for all decimals, 
vulgar fractions whoso numerator and denominator are each less 
than 50 and prime to one another, arranged according to d^omi- 
nators. Tho most extensive and elaborate tables that have been 
mblished are contained in Henry Goodwyn’s First Cewtemry qf 
Tables of all Decimal Quotients (London, 1816), A Tabular Series tf 
Decimal Quotients (1823), and A Table tfihe (Hrcles arising from fhs 
Division of a Unit or any other Whole Number by all the Integers from 
1 to 1024 (1823). The Tabular Scries (1823), ninivng to 158 
pages, gives to 8 places the decimal corres^nding to every vu^ 
fraction less than ^ whose numerator and denominator do not 
surpass 1000. The arguments are not arranged according to their 
numerators or denominators, but according to their magnitude, ao 
that the tabular results exhibit a steady increase from *001 (»t^) 
to *09089909 ( s The author intended the table to include dl 
fractions whose numerator and denominator were each less than 
1000, but no more was ever tmbliehed. The Tabts tf Cirdes (1628) 
gives all the periods of the circulating decimals that can arise fixim 
the division of any inte^r by another integer less than 1024. ^ 

Thus for 13 we find *6760^ ana *15884o, which are the ^y perioda 

in which the fraction ^ can circulate. The table occupiei 107 
18 • 
pages, some of the periods beingof courae very long (an., fbr Kttl the 
period contains 1020 fignreel ^e Fti^ CsntsfMrm (1616) gives the 
complete periods of the reciprocalt of the niunben Iroin 1 to 100« 
Gooawyn’s tablet are vofX eoarcs^ but m they freMty unique 
their kind they deserve M^eeM UOttOA 9^ leeond eUlion m 
First ^n^stt^waaiaewiii 1818 with ihq^iMUWon of 
Tabular Sibiea^ the numeiutor not^ €xceedm| 90 thb 
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nator not exceeding 100, A poithumonB table of Ganee’e, entitled 
‘•Tefeffur Verwandlunggemeiflier Briiche mit Nennern aus dem 
ersten Tansend in DecimalDrtiche/’ occurs in voL iL pp. 412*484 of 
» bis OeepmieUe fFerke (Gottingen, 1868), and resembles Goodwjf^’s 
Mh Oircks, On this subject see a paper *'On Circulating 
P^mius, with special reference to Henry Goodwyn's Table ^ 
Cmlee and Tabular Seriea of Decimal QvoticrUs,'* in CamA Phil 
^Proa^ Tol. iil (1878), pp. 186*206, where is also given a table of the 
periou^of fractions corresponding to denominators prime to 10 
from 1 to 1024 obtained by counting from Goodwyn’s table. See 
also the secti^ on Circulating Decimal^*' p. 18 below, 
fidkagesi* S^Mgedmafand Sexccnlengry Tables. —Originally all calculations 
mal and were sexamimal ; and the relics of the system still exist in the 
d^risipn of the degree into 60 minutes and the minute into 60 
^Mconds. To faciuUte intei^lation, therefore, in trigonometrical 
another tables the following large sexagesimal tablM were con- 
structed. John Bernoulli, A Sexccnicmry Table (London, 1770), 
gives at once thnfourth term of any proportion of which the first 
term is 600" ann each ei the other two is less than 600" ; the 
table is of double onti^y, and may be more fully described as giving 

f xt/ * 

the value of correct to tenths of a second, x and y each con- 
oW 

taining a number of seconds less than 600. Mictfael Taylor, A Sexa- 
gmmal* Table (London, 1780), exhibits at sight the fourth term of 
any proportion where the first term is 60 minutes, the second any 
number of minutes less than 60, and the third any number of 
minutes and seconds under 60 minutes ; there is also another table 
in which the third term is any absolute number under 1000. Not 
much use seems to have been made of these tables, both of v^hich 
were published by the Commissioners of Longitude, Small tables 
for the conversion of sexagesimals into centesimals and uice versa 
are given in a few collections, such as Hulsse's editira of Yega. 
rrigono- tl^ifonometrxcal Tables (JVoiuraZ).— Peter Apian published in 1 633 
metrical, a table of sines with the radius divided decimally. The first 
complete canon giving all the six ratios of the sides of a right-angled 
triangle is due to Rheticus (1551), who also introduced the semi* 
quadrantal arrangement. Rheticus’s canon was calculated for 
every ten minutes to 7 places, and Vieta extended ii to every 
minute ^157d)o In 1554 Reinhold published a table of tangents to 
eveiT minute. The first complete canon published in England was 
by Aunedvile (1594), although a table or sines had appeared four 
years earlier^ Regiomontanus called his table of tangents (or rather 
cotangents)'’to5iif(i fcecunda on account of its great use ; and till 
the introduction ^f the word tangent" by Finck (Oeemirim 
Pofundi Lihri XIK, Basel, 1583) a table of tangents was called a 
tabula foecunda or ca/non fxcundtts. Besides tangent," Finck also 
introduced the word secant," the table of secants havmg pre- 
viously been called tabyla ben^ca by Maurolycus (1558) and tabula 
foBcundissima by Vieta. 

By (ar the greatest computer of pure trigonometrical tables is 
George Joachim Rheticus, whose work has never been superseded. 
His celebrated ten -decimal canon, the (^s Palatinum^ was pub- 
lished by Valentine Otho at Neustadt in 1596, and in 1613 his 
fifteen-decimal table of sines by Pitiscus at Frankfort under the 
title Thesaurus MailMmaticus, The Opxa Palatinum contains a 
complete ten-decimal trigouometrioal canon for evenr ten seconds 
of tne quadrant, semiauadrantally arranged, with mfferencra for 
all the tabular results throughout. Sines, cosines, and socanis are 
given on the left-hand pages in columns headed respectively 
^♦Perpendiculum," Basis," “Hypotenusa," and on the right-hand 
appear tangents, cosecants, and cotangents in columns headed 
respectively ** Perpendiculum," “Hypotenuse," “Basis." At his 
death Rheticus left the canon nearly complete, and the trigonometry 
was finished and the whole edited Valentine Otho ; it was noded 
in honour of the electoj^Iatine Frederick IV., who bore the ex- 
pei&e of publication. The Thesaurus of 1613 gives natural sines 
tor every tmi seconds throughout the quadrant, to 15 places, semi- 
quadrantaliy arranged, with first, second, and third differences. 
Natural siues are also given for every second from 0* to 1* and ibom 
89* to 90*, to 15 places, with first and second differences. The 
rescue of the manuscript of this work by Pitiscus forms a striking 
episode in the history of mathematical tables. The alterations and 
« emendationa in the earlier part of the corrected edition of the (bus 
Pulatinm wer^ made by Pitiscus, who had his suspicions that 
Bheticoa had himself calculated a ten-aeoond table of sines to 15 
decimal places ; but it coidd not be fonnd. Eventually the lost 
Qincm wil dUcovered ajponsst the papers of Rheticus which had 
^jbsMed ftobi Otho to Jamra Cnristmann on the death of the former. 
Amongkt these Pitiscus found (1) the ten-second table of sines to 
15 placea, with first, second, and third dlflerenoea (printed in the 
SPMifilifUs); {2} sines lor every second of the first and last degrees of 
t|io4iiadil^ lOao to 15 places, with first and second diffbrefioes ; 
IMS m ocfmfiono&oht of a canon of tangents and aeoant^ to the 
plfcea, for every ten seooiida, with first and 
6MhA4amieia w(4) aemnmets minute canon ofsteeti tangents, 
Vb dsekal places. These tablee Men, ih 


laboan undertaken by Rheticus ; his tahle^not only remain to 
this day the ultimate authorities but formed the dpta whereby VUtcq 
calculated his logarithmic canon. Pitiscus says that fdV twelve 
years Rheticus constantly had computers at woik. 

A history of t^nometrical tables by Hutton was prefixed to 
all the early editions of his Tables of LogarithmSfVad torms Tract 
xix. of his Mathemaiical Tracts^ vol. i. pp. 278-306, 1812. A good 
deal of bibliographical information about the Opu: Palatirmm 
and earlier trigonometrical tables is gWen in De Morgan’s article 
“Tables" in the English Cyelopssdia. invention of logarithms 
the year after the publication of Rheticus’s volume by Pitiscus 
changed all the methods of calculation ; and it is worthy of note 
that Napier’s original table of 1614 was a logarithmic canon of sines 
and not a table of the logarithms of numbers. The logarithmic 
canon at once superseded the natural canon ; and since Fitiscus’s 
time no really extensive table of pure trigonometrical functions has 
appeared. In recent years the employment of to arithmometer 
of Thomas de Ck>luiar has revived the use of tables of natural 
trigonometrical functions, it being found convenient for some 
purposes to employ an arithmometer and a natural canon instead 
of a logarithmic canom Junge’s Taftl der wirkliehen Lange der 
Sinus und Cosinus (Leipsic, 1864) was published with this olnect 
It gives natural sines and cosines for every ten seconds ox the 
quadrant to 6 places. F. M. Clouth, Tables pour le Calcul des 
UoordoniUes GonionUlriques (Mainz, n.d.), gives natural sines and 
cosines (to 6 places) and their first nine multiples (to 4 places) for 
every centesimal minute of the quadrant. Tables of natural ftinc- 
tions occur in many collections, the natural and logarithmic values 
being sometimes ^veti on opposite pages, sometimes side by side 
on the same page. 

9 The following works contiin tables of trigonometrical functions 
other than sines, cosines, and tangents, raquich, TaMa Log^ 
arUhmico-Trigonometricse (Leipsic,'' 1817), contains a table of sin* a;, 
cos**, tan**, cot** from *= 1* to 46“ at intervals of P to 6 places. 

Andrew, Astronomical and Nautical Tables (London, 1805h con- 
tains a table of “squares of natural semichords," ie., of sin* j* 
from *=0“ to 120* at intervals of 10" to 7 places. This table has 
recently been greatly extended by Major-General Hannyngton in 
his HaversineSf Natural and LogarithmiCt used in computing Lunar 
Distances for the Nautical Almanac (London, 1876). The name 
“ haversine,” now frequently iwed in works upon navigation, is an 
abbreviation of “ half versed sine " ; viz. , the haversine of * is equal 
to J{I*-cos*), that is, to sm*^*. The table gives logarithmic 
haversines for every 15" from 0* to 180“, and natml haversines for 
every 10" from 0“ to 180“, to 7 places, except near the banning, 
where the logarithms are given to only 5 or 6 places. 'Tne woric 
itself occupies 327 folio pages, and was suggested by Andrew’s, a 
copy of which by chance fell into Hannyngton’s hands. Han- 
nyngton recomputed the whole of it by a partly mechanical 
method, a combination of two arithmometers being employed. 

A table of haversines is useful for the solution of sphencal mangles 
when two sides and the included angle are given, and in many 
other problems in spherical trigonometry. Andrew’s original 
table seems to have attracted very little notice. Hannyngton’s 
was printed, on the recommendation of the superintendent of 
the NasUical Almanac office, at the public cost. J^fore the cal* 
culation of Hannyngton’s table Farley’s Natural Versed Sines 
(London, 1856) was used in the Nautical Almanac office in com- 
pr;^ing lunar distancea This fine table contains natural versed 
sines from 0* to 126* at intervals of 10" to 7 places, with proportional 
parts, and log versed sines from 0“ to 136^ at intervals ox 15" to 7 
places. The arguments are also given in time. The manuscript 
was used in the office for twenty-five years before it was printed. 

Traverse tables, which occur in most collections of navigation , 
tables, contain multiples of sines and cosines. 

Common or Briggian Logarithms of Numbers and Trigono- Common 
metrical For an account of the invention and history of or Brig- 

logarithms, see Logarithms (vol xiv. p. 778) and Napibr. The gian log- 
following are the fundamental works which contain the results of arithms. 
the original lelcnlations of logarithms of numbers ond trigono* 
metrical ratios Briggs, ArUh/metica Logarithmioa (Ii0^o^624), 
logarithms of numbers from 1 to 20,000 and from 90,000 to lOCyOOO 
to 14 places, with interscript differences ; Vlacq, Arithmeliga Log- 
arithmioa (Gouda, 1628, also an English edition, London, 1681, 
the tables being the seme), ten-figure logarithms of numbers 



sines and tangents to every ten seconds of the quadrani to 10 
places, with differences, and ten-figure lo|aritbna9 of nudfbers up 
to 20,000, with differences; Briggs, Trigonornetria BrUansSlea 
^London, 1688), natural sines to 16 places, tangents and secants 



inted a^ Mpric Vljaoq’i two works in a single folio n 
%kauim Zggiirmmorutn Completus*^ The anangemdht of M 
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tabled fogarithmB numbers is more compendious thnn in Vlacq, 
being similar to tl^it of an ordinaiy seven-figure table, but it is not 
80 convefiient, as mistakes in taking out the different are more 
liable to occur. The trigonometrical canon gives log sines, cosines, 
tangents, and cotangents, from 0“ to 2* at intervals of one second, 
to 10 places, without differences, and for the rest of the quadrant 
at intervals of ten seconds. The trigonometrical canon is not 
wholly reprinted from the Trigonometrin Artificmlis^ as the log- 
arithms for every second of the nrat two degrees, which do not occur 
in Vlacq, were calculated for the work by Lieutenant Dorfmund. 
Vega devoted great attention to the detection of errors in Vkcq’s 
logarithms of numbers, and has given several important errata lists. 
M. Lefort (AnnaUs de VOhservatoire dc Paris, -vol. iv.) has given a 
full errata list in Vlacak and Vega’s lo^rithms of numbers, obtained 
by comparison with the great French manuscript Tables du Cad- 
astre (see Logarithms, p. ; comp, also Monthly Notices of Roy, 
Ast, Soc, for Mhy 1872, June 1872, March 187S. and 1874, suppl. 
number). Vega seems not to have ^stowed on the trigonometrical 
canon anything like the care that he devoted to the logarithms of 
numbers, as Gauss * estimates the total of last-figure errors at from 
81,988 to 47,746, most of them only amounting to a unit, but 
some to as much as 3 or 4. As these errors in the Trigonoondria 
Artificialis still remain unoorrected, it cannot be said that a 
reliable ten-place logarithmic trigonometrical canon exists. The 
calculator who has occasion to perform work requiring ten-figure 
logarithms of numbers should use Vlacq’s Arithmetica Logariihmica 
of 1628, after carefully correcting the errors pointed out by Vega 
and Lefort. After Vlacq, Vega’s Thesaurus is the next best table ; 
and Pineto’s Tcd>les de Logariihmes Vulgairts A Dix DidnuiUSy c#a- 
struUes iayrhs u% Twuveau mode (St Petersburg, 1871), though a 
tract of only 80 pages, may be usefully*omployea when Vlacq an^ 
Vega are unprocurable. Pineto’s work consists of three tables : 
the first, or auxiliary table, contains a series of factors by which 
the numbers whose logarithms are required are to ^ multiplied 
to bring them within the range of table 2 ; it also ^vea the loga- 
rithms of the reciprocals of these factors to 1 2 places. Table 1 merely 
gives logarithms to 1000 to 10 places. Table 2 gives logarithms 
from 1,000,000 to 1,011,000, with proportional parts to hundredtha 
The mode of using these tebles is as followa If the logarithm 
cannot be taken out directly from table 2, a factor Mis found from 
the auxiliary table by which the number must be multiplied to bring 
it within the range of table 2. Then the lo^rithm can be taken 
out, and, to neutralize the effect of the multi^ication, so far as the 

result is concerned, log must be added ; this quantity is there- 
fore given in an adjoining column to if in the auxiliary table. A 
simifiur procedure gives the number answering to any Iggarithm, 
another factor (approximately the reciprocal of M) being given, so 
that in both cases multiplication is used. The laborious part of 
the work is the multiplication by M ; but this is somewhat com- 
pensated for by the ease with which, by means of the proportional 
parts, the logarithm is taken out. The factors are 800 in number, 
and are chosen so as to minimize the labour, only 25 of the 300 
consisting of three fibres all different and not involving 0 or 1. 
Hie principle of multiplying by a factor which is sube^uently 
cancelled by subtracting its logarithm is used also in a tract, con- 
taining only ten pages, published by MM. Namur and Mansion at ; 
Bruss^ in 1877 under the title Tables de Logariihmes d IS ddeimaies 
jusqu'A 4S4 milliards. Here a table is given of logarithnu^ 
numbers near to 434,294, and other numbers are brought within 
the range of the table by multiplication by one or two factors. 
*^6 logarithms of the numbers near to 434,294 are selected for 
tabulation because their differences commence with the figures 100 
c . . . and the presence of the zeros in the difference renders the inter- 
polation eo»y. 

If seven-fijrare logarithms do not give sufficiently accurate results, 
it is usual to have recourse to ten-fi^re tables ; with one exception, 
there exist no.tables giving 8 or 9 figures. Hie exception is John 
Newton’s Trigorwnutria SrUannica (London, 1658), which gives 
logarithms of numbers to 100,000 to 8 places, and also log sines 
and tapgenm for every centesimal minute (i.s., the nine-thousandth 
part or a right anffle), and also log sines and tangents for the first 
three degrees of toe quadrant to 5 places, the interval being the 
one-thousandth part of a degree. This table is also unique in 
that it gives the logarithms of the differencefsinstead of the actual 
* differences. The arrangement of the page now universal in seven- 
figm^tables — ^with the fifth figures runmng horizontally along the 
top Ime of the page-^is due to John Newton. ^ 

As a snlebeven-figure logarithms of numbers are not published 
separately, most tables of%ogarithms containi^ both the lomithms 
of auinbers and a trigonometrical canon, mbbage’s and Bang’s 
logarithms ate exeepnmial and give logarithms of numbers otSy. 
Babbagb^Ta^ of As Logarithms of the NatwraZ Numbers from 1 
to 108^000 (Iioiidoiiystsfeotypsd in 1827 ; there are several tiiages 

1 Bee his **B&iige*Bemsflnuigen su Vega’s Thesaurus logsritkmorumt** M 
AstrsnsmUehejhSSti^^ for 1861 (reprinted in his Wsrke, vuMU. pp. S67-seij; 
Seo Monthififatkss Msg. Ast Soe. issMuj 


of later dates), is the beet for ordinary use. Great pains wer^ taken 
to get the maximum of clearness^ The change of flgurq in the 
middle of the block of numbers is marked by a change of type in 
the fourth figure, which (with the sole exception of the asterisk) 
is the beat metnod that has been used. Copies of the book 
were printed on paper of different colours— yellow, hto^. 
green, Ac. — ae it was qpnsidered that black on a white ground 
was a fatiguing combination for the eye. The tables were also^ 
issued with title-pages and introductions in other languages. The 
book is not very easy to procure now. In 1871 Mr Sang published 
A New Table qf Sever^lace Logarithms qf all ffumbers from 
SO 000 to SOOOOO (Lond^). In an oa^inary table extending from^ 
10,000 to 100,000 the differences near the^^nning are so numerous 
that the proportional parts are either very qipwded or some pf 
them omitted ; by making the table extend from 20,000 to 200.000c 
instead of from 10,000 to 100,000 the difference! are halved in 
magnitude, while there are only one-fourth as many in a pa^ 
There is also neater accuracy. A further peculiarity of this table 
is ^at multi^es of the differences, instead of proportional parts, 
are given at the side of the ps^e. Typoguph^ly the taole U 
exceptional, as there are no rules, the numbers being* separated 
from the logarithms by reversed commas. Thisvwork was to a 
great extent the result of an oririnal calculation f see Edinburgh 
Transactions^ vol. xxvi (1871). Mr Sang proposed to publish a 
nine-figure table from 1 to 1,000,000, but the requisite support 
was not obtained. Various papers of Mr Sang’s relating to his 
logarithmic calculations will be found in the Edinburgh Proceedinas 
suosequent to 1872. In this connexion reference should be made 
to Abraham Sharp’s table of logarithms of numbers from 1 to 100 
and of primes from 100 to 1100 to 61 places, also of numbers from 
999,990 to 1,000,010 to 68 places. These first appeared in Oeometry 
Improved . . .• by A. S. Philomath {London^ 1717). They have been 
republished in Sherwin’s, Callet’s, and the earlier editions of 
Hutton’s tables. Parkhurst, Astronomical Tables (New York, 
1871), gives logarithms of numbers from 1 to 109 to 102 places.* 

In many seven-figure tables of logarithms of numbers the values 
of S and Tare given at the top of the page, with the variation of 
each, for tile purpose of deducing log sines and tangents. 8 and T 

denote log — — and log ^^5-? respectively, the ar^Jhments being 
sc *c 

the number of seconds denoted by certain numbers (sometimes 
only the first, sometimes every tenth) in the number column on 
each page. Thus, in Callet’s tables, on the page on which the first 

number U 67200, S = log®—— and T = log whUe the 

r’s are the variations of each for 10^ To find, for example, log 
l‘’52'lir'7, or log sin 6732'’*7, we have 4*6854980 and log 
6732*7 ij:3*8281898, whence, by addition, we obtain 8*5136873: 
but y for Iff' is - 2*29, whence the variation for 12"*7 is - 8, and 
the log sine required is 8*5186870. Tables of S and T are fre- 
quently called, after their inventor, ‘‘Delambre’s tables.” Some 
seven-figure tables extend to 100,000, and others to 108,000, the 
lust 8000 logarithms, to 8 places being given to ensure greater 
accuracy, as near the horning of the numbers the differences are 
large and the interpolatmns more lalforious and less exact than in 
the rest of the table. The eigltt-fijgure logarithms, however, at the 
end tf a seven-figure table are liable to occasion error ; for the 
computer who is accustomed to three leading figures common to 
the block of fignres, may fail to notice that in this part of the 
table there are four, and so a figure (the fourth) is sometimes 
omitted in taking out the lomritnm. In the ordinary method 
of arranging a seven-figure tame the chan^ in the foutth figure, 
wh#n it occurs in the course of the line, is a source of frequent 
error unless it is very clearly indicated. In the earlier tables the 
chan^ was not marked at all, and the computer had to decide 
for mmself, each time he took out a logarithm, whether the third 
fijrare had to be increased. In some tables the linesia broken 
wnere the change occurs ; but the dislocation of the figures and 
the corresponding irregnlari^ in the lines ere very awkward* 
Babbage printed the fourth ffi^re in small type after a change. 
The bSri method seems to be that of prefixing an asterisk to the 
fourth figure of each logarithm after the change, ae is done in 
Schron’e and many other modem tables. This is beanUfhlly clear 
and the asterisk at once catches the eye. Shortrede and Sang 
replace 0 after a change by a noJtOa (re6emblitt|r a diamond in a 
pack of cards). This is veir clear in the case of tne OX leaves 
unmarked the cases in whicn the fourth Affoia is 1 or 2. Babbage 
printed a subscript point under the Isstngnre of eadi logarithm 
that hod been increased. Sehrfin need a bar subsonpt, whiebf ; 
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Mng Aore obtrusive, is not 6(|sati8factory. In some tables the 
increase* of the last i^re is omy marked when the figure is in- 
creased a 5, and then a Roman five (v) is used in nlace of the 
Arabic ngure. Hereditary errors in logarithmic tables are con- 
sidered in two nai)ers ** On the Progress to Accuracy of Logarithmic 
TaVles'* and ^*On Lc^rithmic Tables,*’ ii^MofUhly Notices of Boy, 
qAH, Soc, for 1878. See also the Monthlymticea for 1874, p. 248 ; 
and a paper by Gemerth, Ztach, f, d, dsterr, Oymn,, Heft vi. p. 407. 

Passing now to the logarithmic trigonometrical canon, the first 
great advance after the publication of tne Trigonometria Artifidalia 
in 1688 was nuttle by Michael Taylor, TabUSlifLogarithnia (London, 
^792), which gives log sii)^! and tangents to every second of the 

S nt to 7 places. This table contains about 450 pages with 
rage numbe^of 7750 figures to the page, so that there are 
her nearly three millions and a half of figures. The change 
in tEe leading figures, when it occurs in a column, is not marked at 
all ; and the usbm must be used with ver^ great caution. In fact it 
is advisable to g9 througl^ the whole of it, and fill in with ink the 
first 0 after the change as well as make some mark that will catch 
the eye at the head! or every column containing a change. The table 
was calculated ^ interpolation from the TrigorurtMtria Art\/icialia 
to 10 places anoTthen reduced to 7, so that the last fi^re should 
always he correct Partly on account of the absence of a mark to 
denote tne chan^ of fi^ro in the column and partly on account of 
the size of the t^le and a somewhat inconvenient arrangement, the 
work seems never to have come into very general use. Computers 
have always* preferred Bagav’s Nouvelles Tables Astrommiquea ci 
Hydroqra^iques (Paris, 1829), which also contains a complete 
logaritnmio canon to every second. The change in the column is 
very clearly marked by a large black nucleus, surrounded by a 
circle, printed instead of zero. Bagay’s work ha# now become 
very rare. Tho only other canon to every second that has been 
published is contained in Shortrodo’s Lo^rithmic Tables (Edin- 
burgh). This work was originally issued in 1844 in one volume, 
but being dissatisfied with it Shortrede issued a nogr edition in 
1849 in two volumes. The first volume contains logarithms of 
numbers, antilogarithms, Ac., and the second the tri^tometrical 
canon to every second. The volumes are sold sepantmy, and may 
be regarded as^ndependent works ; they are not even described on 
their title-pages as vol. p and vol. il l^he trigonometrical canon is 
very oompiote in evci'v respect, the arguments being given in time 
as well as il arc, full proportional jiirts being addw, Ac. The 
change of fi^^ in the column is denoted by a uokta, priutod instead 
of 0 where tne cliange occurs. 

Of tables in which the quadrant is divided centesimally, the 
principal are Hubert and Ideler, Nouvelles Tables TrigonomMriques 
(Berlin, 1799), and Borda and Delambre, TaMes Trvjononuiriqivcs 
IMemales (Paris, 1801^. The former give, among other tables, 
natural and log sines, cosines, tangents, and cotangents, to 7 places, 
the arguments proceeding to 3” at intervals of KTand thence to 50” 
at intervals of r (centesimal), and also natural sines and tangents 
for the first hundred ten -thousandths of a right angle to 10 places. 
The latter gives log sines, cosines, tangents, cotangents, secants, 
and cosecants from 0* to 3® at iptei vals of 10* (with fiul proportional 
parts for every second), and thence tip 60” at intervals of r (centesi- 
mal) to 7 places. There is also a table of log sines, cosines, tangents, 
and cotangents from 0’ to lO* at intervals of 10* and from 0” ft 50” 
at intervals of 10’ (centesimal) to 11 places. Hobert and Ideler 

S 've a natural as well as a logarithmio canon ; but Borda and 
elan^re give only the latter. Borda and Delambre give seven- 
figure logarithms of numbers to 10,000, the lino being broken when 
a change of figure takes place in it 
In Briggs's Trigonmnetria Britannica of 1633 the degree* is 
dii^ed centesimally, and but for the appearance in the same year 
of ulacq’s Trig<numelria Atiifieiatlis^ in which the degree is divided 
•exagesimally, this reform might have been eflectecL It is clear 
that the m8bt suitable time for effecting such a change was when 
the natural canon was replaced by the logarithmio canon, and 
Briggs took advantage of this opportunity. He left the degree 
uni^red, bat divided it centesimally instead of sexagesimiuly, 
thus ensuring the advantages of decimal division (a saving of 
•wo^ ^ interpolations, multiplications, Ac.) with the minimum of 
change. The mnoh mathematicians at the end of the 18th century 
divi£d the right angle centesimally, completely changing the whole 
•ystem, with no appreciable advantages over Brig«% system. In 
fact the centesimat degree is as arbitrary a unit as the nonageslmal, 
%nd it is only the non-6tntesimal suMivision of the degree that 
givet rise tojnoonvenience. Briggs’s examjde was followed by Roe^ 
Oughtred, and other 17th-century writers ; out the centesimal divi- 
aionttl the degree seems to have entirely passed out of use, till it 
was leoentl^ revived by Bremiker in bis 

(Berlin, 1872). This little 
boolc of 168 pages gives a five-figure canon to every hundredth of a 
degree wiOi propogtional ^irt^ besidei logarithms of numbera, 
8d3M<m and eubttacrion u^thms, 

ChIMans r«5lsi.— For a computer who re^^. in one 

vehiBkie^ogariliuBS of gurnbem and a ten-aeeond logarithmio oancnii 


perhaps the two best books are Schron, Sev^»f^re LooomihnM Collec* 
(London, 1865, stereotyped, an English edition of the German work lions. 

J mblished at Brunswick), and Bruhns, A New ManmX gf Logarithms 
0 Seven PUues Decimals (Leipsic, 1870). Both give logarithms 
of numbers and a complete tcn-socond canon to 7 places ; Bruhns 
also dves log sines, co.sines, tangents, and cotangents to every 
second up to o” with proportional parts. Schron contains an inter- 
[)olatiou table, of 75 pages, giving the first 100 multiples of all 
numbers from 40 to 420. The logarithms of numbers extend to 
108,000 in Schron and to 100,000 in Bruhns. Almost eqiially 
convenient is Bremiker’s edition of Vega’s LogariOmic Tables 
(Berlin, stereotytied ; the English edition was translated from the 
fortieth edition of Dr Bremiker’s by W. L. F. Fischer). This book 
gives a canon to every ten seconds, and for the first five degrees 
to every second, with logarithms of nunfbers to 100,000. All tnese 
works give the pro|)ortioual mrts for all the di^rences in the 
l(mritluns of numl^rs. In mbbage’s, Callet’s, and many other 
taoles only every other table of proportional parts is given near the 
bemnning for want of space. Schron, Bruhns, and most modem 
tables published in Germany have title -pages" and introductions 
in different languages. Dupui^ Tables de LogarUhines d sept 
DSeimales (stereotyped, third tirage, 1868, Paris), is also very 
convenient, containing a ten-second canon, besides logarithms of 
numbers to 100,000, hyperbolic logarithncs of numbers to 1000, to 7 
places, Ac. In this work negative characteristics are printed 
throughout in the tables of circiuar functions, the minus sign being 
placed above the figure ; these are preferable to tlie ordinary char- 
ac(srUiU!S that arc increased by 10. This is the only work we know 
in which nepitive characteristics arc used. The edges of the pages 
containing the circular funettons are red, the rest being grey. Dupuis 
al^ edited Callet’s logarithms in 1862, witli which tliTs work must 
not bo confounded. Salomon, LogcMihmischc Tafcln (Vienna, 1827), 
contains a ten-second canon (the intervals being one second for the 
first two degrees), logarithms of numbers to 108,000, squares, cubes, 
square roots, and cube roots to 1000, a factor table to 102,011, 
ten-place Briggiau and hyperbolic logarithms of numbers to 1000 
and of primes to 10,383, and many other useful tables. The work, 
which IS scarce, is a well -printed small quarto volume. 

Of collections of general tables the most useful and accessible are 
Hatton, Callet, Vega, and Kohler. Hutton’s well-known Mathe* 
maiical Tables (London) was first issued in 178^but considerable 
additions were made in the fifth edition (1811). ll>e tables contain 
seven-figure logarithms to 108,000, and to 1200 to 20 places, some 
antilogarithms to 20 places, hyperbolic logarithms fVom 1 to 10 at 
intervals of *01 and to 1200 at intervals of unity to 7 places, logistic 
logarithms, log sines and tangents to every second of the first two 
dcgiees, and natural and log sines, tangents, secants, and versed 
sines for every minute of the quadrant to 7 places. The natural 
functions occupy the left-hand ^ges and the logarithmic the right- 
hand. The first six editions, pul)li8hed in Hutton’s lifetime (d. 

1823), contain Abraham Sharp’s 61*figuro logarithms of numbers. 
Olinthus Grogorv, who brought out the 1830 and succeeding 
editions, omitted, these tables and Hutton’s introduction, which 
contains a history of logarithms, the methods of constructing them, 

Ac. Callet’s Tables Fortatives de Logarithmes (stereotyped, Paris) 
seems to have been first issued in 1783, and has since passed 
through a great many editions. In that of 1853 the contents are 
^n-fi^re logarithms to 108,000, Briggian and hyperbolic lom- 
'“ 7 ,% 


rithms to 48 places of numbers to 100 and of primes to 1097, 
sines and tangents for minutes (centesimal) throughout the quad 
rant to 7 places, natural and log sines to 15 places for every ten 
minutes (centesimal) of the quadrant, log sines and tangents for 
every second of the first five degrees (sexa^simal) and for every ten , 
seconds of the quadrant (sexagesimal) to 7 places, besides lo^tic 
logarithms, the first hundred multiples of the modulus to 24 ^aces 
and the tint ten to 70 places, and other tables. This is one of the 
most complete and practically useful collections of logarithms that 
have been publishod, and it is peculiar in giving a centesimally 
divided canon. The size of the page in the editions published in 
the 19th century is lamr than that of the earlier edition^ tli^p type 
having been reset Vega’s Tabulse Logarithvuhtrigonomeiriess was 
first published iii 1797 ui two volumes. The first contains seven- 
figure logarithms to 101,000, log sines, Ac., for every tenth of a 
second to 1', for evenr^second to 1“ 80’, for every 10* to 6* 3’, and 
thence at intervals of a minute, also natural sines and tangents to * 
eveiy minute, all to 7 places. The second volume gives s^ple 
divisors of all numbers up to 102,000, a list of primes from 10z,000 
to 400,318, hyperbolic logarithms of numbers to 1000 and o^primes 
to 10,000, to 8 places, e* and log|^ to x^O at intervals 8f *01 to 
7 figures and 7 places respectiv^y, the first nine powers of 8he 
numbers from 1 to 100, squares and cubes to 1000, logistic loga- 
rithms, binomial theorem coefficients, Ac.* Vega also pgUished 
MmuaU Zogianthmic<htn'g(»ioiH€(riam (Leipsi% 180t^ tne tables 
in which are identical with a jtortion of those oontunea in the fiift 
volume of the Tabulm, The Tabulm went throuA many editions, 
a stereotyped issue being brought out by J. A. Hiilsse (9amml%ing 
maihemanseksr Tq/ldn, IMpdo) in one volume in 1840. The, 
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contents pxt nearlj^the same as those of the original work, the chief 
ililference being tnat a largo table of Gaussian logarithms is added. 
Vega differs from Hutton and Callet in giving so many useful non- 
logarithmic tables, and his collection is in many resects comple- 
mentary to theirs. Schulze, Neue und erweiterte Sammlung log- 
arithmischer, Crigonoinetrischert und andercr Tafeln (Berlin, 1778, 
2 vols.), is Evaluable collection, and contains seven-figure loja- 
rithms to 101,000, loj sines and tangents to 2® at intervals of a 
second, and natural sines, tangents, and secants to 7 places, log 
sines and tangents and Napierian log sines and tangents to 8 
places, all for every ten seconds to 4® and thence for every minute 
to 45®, besides squares, cubes, square roots, and cube roots to 1000, 
binomial theorem coefficients, powers of e, and other small tables. 
Wolfram’s hyperbolic lo^^thms of numbers below 10,000 to 48 

J daces first appeared in this work. Lambert, Sumlementa Tabu- 
arum LogarUmnicarum ct Trigonometricarxim 1798), con- 

tains a numl.>er of useful and curious non-logarithmic tables ; it 
bears a general resemblance to the second volume of Vega, but 
contains numerous other small tables of a more strictly mathe- 
matical character. ‘ A very useful collection of non-lc^rithmic 
tables is printed in Barlow’s New Mathematical Tables (Loudon, 
1814). It gives squares, cubes, squaiu roots, and cube roots (to 7 
places), reciprocals to 9 or 10 places, and resolutions into their 
prime factors of all numbers from 1 to 10,000, the first ten j^owers 
of numbers to 100, fourth and fifth powers of numbers from 1(W 
to 1000, prime numbers from 1 to 100,103, eight-place hyj^rbolic 
logarithms to 10,000, tables for the solution of the irreducible case 
in cubic equations, &c. In the stereotyped reprint of 1840 otly 
the squares, cubes, square roots, cul« roots, and reciprocals are 
retained. The first volume of Shortre^ft’a tables, in addition to tips 
trigonometrical canon to every sqcond, contains antilogarithms and 
Gaussian logarithms. Hassler, Tabulm Logarithmic^ ti Trigoncf 
metriem (New York, 1830, stereotyped), gives seven-figure logarithms 
to 100,000, log sines and tangents for every second to 1®, and log 
sines, cosines, tangents, and cotangents from 1® to 3* at intervals of 
Iff' and thence to 45® at intervals of 30''. Every effort has been 
made to reduce the size of the tables without loss of distinctness, 
the page being only about 3 by 5 inches. Copies of the work wei*e 
published wiSi the introduction and title-page in different lan- 
guages. Stanley, Tables of Logarithms (New Haven, U.S., 1860), 
gives seven-figure logarithms to 100,000, and lojj sines, cosines, 
tangents, cotangents, secants, and cosecants at intervals of ten 
seconds to 15® and thonce at intervals of a minute to 45® to 7 places, 
besides natural sines and cosines, antilogarithms, and other tables. 
This collection owed its ori^n to the fact that Hasslcr’s tables wera 
found to be inconvenient owing to the smallness of the type. Luvini, 
Tables of Logarithms (London, 1866, stereotyped, printwi at Turing 
gives seven -figure logarithms to 20,040, Bng^an and hyperbolic 
logarithms of primes to 1200 to 20 places, log sines and tangents for 
each second to 9', at intervals of 10" to 2®, of 3ff' to 9®, of 1' to 45® 
to 7 places, besides square and cube roots up to 625. The book, 
whicn is intended. for schools, engineers, &c., has a peculiar arrange- 
ment of the lorarithras and proportional parts ou the pages. 
Cliambers’s MaSumdical Tables (Edinburgn), containing lop- 
rithms of numbers to 100,000, and a canon to cvoiy minute of log 
sines, tangents, and secants and of natural sines to 7 places, besides 
proportional logarithms and other small tables, is cheap and suitable 
tor schools, though not to be compared as regards matter or ty»- 
graphy to the b^ tables deacii^ above. Of six-figure tables 
Bremiker’s LogarUhmorum VL Deeimalium Nova Tabula Bero- 
linensis (Berbn, 1852) is probably one of the best. It gives 
logarithms of numbers to 100,000, with proportional parts, ami 
lo^ sines and tangents for cverv second to 5®, and beyond this 
point for every ten seconds, witn proportional parts. Hantschl, 
Logarithmischdrigcmometrisches Handhuch (Vienna, 1827), gives 
five-figure logarithms to 10,000, log sines and tangents for eveiy 
ten seconds to 6 places, natural sines, tangents, secants, and 
versed sines for every minute to 7 places, logarithms of primes 
to 15,891, Jiyperbolic logarithms of numbers to 11,278 to 8 places, 
least devisors of numbera to 18,277, binomial theorem coefficients, 
&c. Farley’s Six-Figure Logarithms (London, stereotyped, 1840) 
gives sve-figuro logarithms to 10,000 and log sines and tangents for 
every minute to 6 places. Of five-figure tables the most convenient 
is Tables, cf Logarithms (Useful Knowledge ^Society, London, from 
the stereotyped plates of 1839), which wore prepared by De Morw, 
thomib they have no name on the title-page. They contain nve- 
figure loganthms to 10,000, log sines and tangents to eveiy minute 
to 5 places, besides a few smaller tables. I^lande’s tables ds 
LogarUhmes is affive-fif^ table with nearly the same contents as 
De^ormn’s, first published in 1805. It has since passed through 
many emtions, and, after bcin^ extended from 5 to / places, pasm 
throu|{iMve|^ more. Galbraith and Haughton, Manual of Maihe- 
n^ieal Tables (Loidon, 1860), give five-figure logarithms to 10,000 
ahd log sines an(k tangents for every minute, also a small table of 
Gaussian bgarithms. Houel, Tables de LogariOidMS A Cinq Dki- 
males (Pans, 1871), is a very convenient collection of five-fimire 
^tables ; blades logarithms of numbers Ind circular functions, tnere 
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are Qanssian logarithms, least divi^rs of numbers to 10,84f , anti- 
logarithms, Ac. The work contains 118 pa^s of tables, l^e same 
author’s Becueil de Formtiles et de Tables AumiiHques (Par^ 1868) 
contains 19 tables, occupying 62 pages, most of them giving results 
to 4 places ; they relate to very varied subjects,— -antilogarithms, 

Gaussian logarithms, log^irithms of elliptic integrals, squares 

for use in the method of least smiorcs, &c. Bremikcr, Tcfel vier^ 
stelliaer Logariihmen (Berlin, 1874), gives four-figure logarithms of 
inrmbcrs to 2009, log siqps, cosines, tangents, and cotangents to 8* 
for every hundredth of a degree, and |hence to 45® for eyory tenth 
of a degree, to 4 places. There are also Gaussian logarithms, squares 
from 0*000 to 13,500, antilogarithms, &c. The book contains JO 
pages. Willich, Popular Tables (London, 185^), is a useful book, 
tor an amateur ; it gives Briggian ami hypcrbolm logarithnft to 
1200 to 7 places, squares, &c., to 343, &c. 

Huper^lie or Namerian LogarUhms.^ThQ logarithms invented Napieriau 
by Napier and explained by him in the Bescriptiar(\^li) were not loga- 
the same as those now called natural or hyj>erl»lic (viz., to baseri^ms. 

<), and very frequently also Napierian, logarithms. tNapierian 
logarithms, strictly so called, have entirely passed^out of use and ' 
are of purely historic interest ; it is therefore sufficient to refer to 
Logarithms and Napier, where a full account is given< Apart 
from the inventor’s own publications, the only Napierian tables of 
importance are containea in Ursinus’s Trigeytuyinetria (Cologne, 

1624-25) and Schulze’s (Berlin, 1778), the former being 

the larg^t that has been constructed. Logarithms to the base e, 
where s denotes 2*71828, were first published by Speidell, New 
Lomriihmes (1619). < 

The most copious table of hyperbolic logarithms is Dase, TaftX Hyper- 
dxT nalUrlichSh Logariihmen (Vienna, I860), which extends from 1 bolic 
to 1000 at intervals of unity and from 1000 to 10,600 at intervals loga- 
of *1 to 7 places, with differences and proportional parts, arranged rithms. 
as in an ordinary seven-figure table. By auding log 10 to the results 
the range iwfrom 10,000 to 106,000 at intervals of unity. The 
table formed part of the Annals of (he Vienna Observatory for 
1861, but%»eparate copies were printed. Tlie most elaborate table 
of hyperbolic logarithms is due to Wolfram, who calculated to 
48 places the logarithms of all numbers up to 2200, and of all 
primes (also of a great many composite num^^rs) between this limit 
and 10,009. Wolfram’s results first appeared in Schulze’s Samm- 
lung (1778). Six logarithms which Wolfram had bc^ prevented 
from computing by a serious illness were supplied ip the Berliner 
Jahrhuch^ 1783, p. 191. The complete table was reproduced in 
Vem’s Thesaurus (1794), when several errors were corrected 
Tables ^f hypcrlx)lic logarithms are contained in the following 
collections: -Pallet, all numbers to 100 and primes to 1097 to 48 
places ; Borda and Delambre (1801), all numbers up to 1200 to 11 
places ; Salomon (1827), all numbers to 1000 and primes to 10,838 
to 10 places ; Vep, Tabulae (including Hulsse’s eiUtion, 1840), and 
Kohler (1848), airnumbers to 1000 and primes to 10,000 to 8 places ; 

Barlow (1814), all numbers to 10,000 ; Hutton and Willich (1863), 
all numbers to 1200 to 7 places ; Dupuis (1868), all numbers to 
1000 to 7 places. Hutton also givea.hy|>erbolic logarithms from 1 
to 10 at intervals of *01 to 7 jjaces. Bees's Cyclop^ia (1819), art. 

“ Hjjperbolic Logarithms,” contains a table of hyperbolic loga- 
rithms of all numbers up to 10,000 to 8 places. 

Tables to convert Briggian into Hyperbolic LogarUhmSf and vice Conver- 
versa , — Such tables merely consist of the first hundred (sometimes sion of 
only the first ten) multiples of the modulus *43429 44819.#. and Briggian 
its reciprocal 2*30268 60929 ... to 6, 6, 8, 10, or more places. They and 
are generally to be found in collections of logarithmii tables, but hyper- 
ramy exce^ a page in extent, and are very easy to construct bolic 
Schrbn and Brunns both give the first hunc&ed multiples of the loga- 
modulus and its reciprocal to 10 places, and Bremiker (in nia edition ritfims. 
of Vega and in bis six -figure tables) and Dupuis to 7 places. 

Degen, Tabularum Bnneas (Copenhi^n, 1824\ givft the first 
hundred multiples of the modulus to 30 places. 

AntilogarUh^,-^lxi the ordinary tables of logarithms the Anti- 
natural numbers are integers, while the logarithms are incommen- 
surable. In an antilogarithmio canon the logarithms are exact ^^hms. 
quantities, such as ‘00001, *000^ 4cc., and the correspondinge 
numbers are incommensurable. The largest and earliest work of 
this kind is Dodson’s Antilogarithmie Canon (London, 1742), which 
gives numbers toll places corresponding to logarithms from 0 to 
1 at intervals of *00001, arranged like a seven-figure logarithmio 
table, with interscript differences and pfoportional parts at the* 
bottom of the page. Hiis work was the only antllogaruhmic canon 
for more than a century, till in 1844 Bhortrede published the first 
edition of his tables ; in 1849 he published the second editiqp^ and 
in the same year Filipowski's tables appeared. ]^th these works 
contain seven-figure antilogarithms : Snortrede^mves numbers to 
logarithms from 0 to 1 at intervals of *00001, with differ^oes and 
multiples at the top of tiie page, and Ffltoow^, A Table qfAnH^ 
logaruhms (London, 1849VeoBiains a table of the same extend tha 
proportioittl parts being mven to hundredths. 

AddUion Subtraction, crOauitiant 
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and log b are given (see Looabpthms, voL xiv. p. 777;. Let 
,^=iogx, a=iog(i+j^, c=iog(i+*). 

LMThgout the sped men table in Leonelli’s ThiorU des Logarilknus 
AddUionn^ d D4dMctifi (Bordeaux, 180^, the principal tables are 
the following. Qauss, in Zach’s MoMWike Correipindenz (1812), 
giving B and 0 for argument A from 0 to 2 at intervals of *001,' 
thence to 8*40 at intervals of *01, and to 5 at intervals of *1, all to 
6 places. This table is reprinted in Gauss’s Werke^ vol. iil p. 244, 
Matthiessen, Bafel zwr htquemem Bertchnwig (Altona, 1818), giving 
^B and (7 to 7 places for aliment A from 0 to 2 at intervals of 
•0001, thence to 8 at inteifals of *001, to 4 at intervals of *01, and 
ta 5 at intervalseof *1 ; the table is not conveniently arranged. 
•PetarOray, and (London, 1849, and Addendum," 
1870), giving (f for argument A from 0 to 2 at intervals of *0001 
to 6 places, with proportional parts to hundredths, and log(l ~x) 
for argument .dlfrom 3 to I at intervals of *001 and from 1 to 1*9 
at intervals of *0001, to 0 places, with proportional parts. Zech, 
Taftln d|r AdMtum- und Sithtradum • Logarithmeri (Leipsic, 
1849), giving B for argument A from 0 to 2 at intervals of *0001, 
thence to 4 a{ intervals of 001 and to 6 at intervals of *01 ; 
also C jor argument A from 0 to *0003 at intervals of *0000001, 
thence to *05 at intervals of *000001 and to *803 at intervals of 
*00001, all to 7 places, with proportional parts. These tables are 
reprinted from Hiilsse’s edition of Vega (1849) ; the 1840 edition 
of Hiilsse's Vega contained a reprint of Gauss's original table. 
Wittstcin, Logarithmes de Gauss d Sept DidmaUs (Hanover, 1866), 
giving B for argument A from 3 to 4 at intervals of *1, from 4 
to 6 at intervale of *01, from 6 to 8 at intervals of *001, from 8 to 
10 at intervals of *0001, also from 0 to 4 at the same intervals. 
In this handsome work the arrangement is similar to that in a 
seven -figure logarithmic table. Gauss’s original five -place table 
was repnnted in Pasquich, Tabulss (Leipsic, 1817) ; Kohler, Jerome 
de la Landers Tafeln (Leipsic, 1832), ana Bandbuch (^ipslc, 1848) ; 
and Galbraith and Haughton, Manual (London, 1^0). Houel, 
Tables de Logarithmes (1871), also gives a small five-flace table 
of Gaussian logarithms, the addition and subtraction logarithms 
being soparalfba as in Zech. Modified Gaussian logaritlims are 
given by J. H. T. Miiller, Vierstellige Ijoga/rithmen (Gotha, 1844), 

viz., a four^lace table of B and -log *^=0 to *08 

at intervals pf *0^001, thence to *23 at intervals of *001, to 2 at 
intervals of *01, and to 4 at intervals of *1 ; and by Shortrede, 
Logarithmic Tables (vol L, 1849), viz., a five-place table of B 
and log (1 +«) from yi = 6 to 3 at intervals of *1, from A =|3 to 2*7 
at intervals of *01, 1'3 at intervals of *001, to 3 at intervals 

of *01, and to 5 at intervals of *1. Filipowski's AntUogarUhms 
(1849) contains Gaussian logarithms arranged in a new way. The 
principal table gives log fc+l) os tabular result for log x as 
argument from 8 to 14 at intervals of *001 to 5 places, Weiden- 
bach, Ta/el um den LogarithTnen (Copenhagen, 1829), gives 
SB 4- 1 

log for argument A from *382 to 2*002 at intervals of *001, to 

8*0 at intervals of *01, and to 6*5 ab intervals of *1, to 6 places. 
Logistic Logistic and Proporiional LogarUhina^—la most collections of 
and pro- tables of logaritlims a five-place table of logistic logarithms for 
portion- every second to V is given. Logistic tables give log 8600 - log x 
^ loga- at intervals of a second, x being expressed in degrees, minutes, 
rithM and eeconds ; Schulze (1778) and Vega (1797) have them to a;=30OO'' 
and Calletand Hutton to a? =*6280 . Proportional logarithms for 
every second to 8® (i.s., log 10, 800 -log a) form part of nearlv all 
collections of tables relati^ to navigation, generally to 4 places, 
aometimea to 5. Bagay, Tables (1829), gives a five -place table, 
bift such are not often to be found in collections of mathematical 
tables, l^e same remark applies to tables of proportional loga- 
rithms for every minute to 24“, which give to 4 or 5 places the values 
of log 1440 - log X. The object of a proportional or logistic table, 
or a table of log a - log is to facilitate the calculation of propor- 
tions in which the thira term is a. 

Interpo- InJterpolalion roMw.*— All tables of proportional parts may be 
latlon * regarded as interpolation tables. Bremiker, T(tfelder Proportional^ 
tablia. iMile (Berlin, 1848), gives proportional parts to hundredths of all 
numbers from 70 to 699. Schrbn, LogarUkm, contains an inter- 
polation table giving the first hundrra multiples of all numbers 
fh>m 40 to 410. Ti^l^ of the values of binomial theorem coef- 
^ficients, which are required when second and higher orders of differ- 
ences are used, are described below. Woolhouse, On Interpolation^ 
SwnmaUont and the Adjustment of Numsrieai Tobies (London, 
I808)| oratains nine pages of interpolation tables. The book con- 
sists of papers e^racted from volk xi. and xii. of the Assurance 
Uomstm, 

Dual DustI Thi| term is used by Mr Oliver Byrne in his 

loga- Dwd AsuknMe^ Young Dual Arithmetician, Tahlu Dual 
tfwBs» Loga/rUkem, ko, (London, 1868-67). A dual number of the ascend- 
ihg brtach is a oontinded product of powers of 1*1, 1*011 1*001, Ac., 


taken in cfder, the powers only being expiOssed ; thus 
denot^ (ri^l*01)*(l*001)^(l*0001)*, the numbers following the 
4^ being called dual digits. A dual number which has all but the 
last digit zeros is called a dual logarithm ; the author uses dual 
logarithms in which there are seven ciphers between the ^ and the 
logarithms. A dual number of the desoending branch is a con- 
tinued product of powers of *9, *99, &c. : for instance, (•9)*(*99)* is 
denoted by ’8'2t. The Tables, which occupy 11% pages, give 
dual numbers and logarithms, both of the ascending and descend- 
ing branches, and the corresponding natural numbers. The author 
claimed that his tables were superior to those of common logarithms. 

Constants.— In nearly all tables of logarithms there is a page de- Con- 
voted to certain frequently used constants and their logarithms, stants. 

such as T, jp 11 ^, ^r. A specially collection is printed in 

Templeton’s Millwright's and Engineer's Pocket Qompanion (cor- 
rect^ by S. Maynard, London, 1871), which gives 58 constants 
involving t and their logarithms, generally to 80 places, and 13 
others that may bo properly called mathematical A go^ list of 
constants involving r is given in Salomon (1827). A paper by 
Pauckor in Oninert's Archiv (vol. i. p. 9) has a number of con- 
stants involving v given to a great many places, and Gauss’s memoir 

on the lemniscate function ( IFerke, vol. iii.) has e~^, 

&c., calculated to about 60 places. The quantity r has been worked 
out to 707 places (Shanks, Proc. Boy. Soc,, vol xxL p. 319) and 
Euler’s constant to 263 plac^es (Adams, Proe. Boy. Soe., vol xxvii. 
p. 88). The value of the modulus M, calculated by Prof. Adams, 
isedven in Logarithms, vol xiv. p. 779. This value is oorrect 
to 263 places ; but the calculation nas since been carried to 272 
places (see Adams, Proc. Bby. Soc., vol xlii. p. 22, 1887). 

Tables for the Solution of iheIrreducibleCase inCuhic Equations.— IrreducL 
Lambert, Supplementa (1798), giv&s ± («- a;*) from «= *001 to 1*166 ble cubic 
at intervals of *001 to 7 places, and Barlow (1814) gives x^-x from equatiras. 
«=! to 1*1649 at intervals of *0001 to 8 places. 

Binomial Theorem Coefficients. — The values of Binomial 

x{x-\) l)(a5-2) a5(a5-l). . , (aj-6) theorem 

1.2 ’ TTO * * ” i ^7, 6 * 

from a? == *01 to 35= 1 at intervals of *01 to 7 places, are serviceable for cients. 
use in interpolation by second and higher orders of differences. 

The table quoted above occurs in Schulze (1778), Barlow (1814), 

Vega (1797 and succeeding editions), Hantschl (1827), and Kohler 
(1848). Rouse, Doctrine of Chances (London, no date), gives, on \ 
folding sheet (a + 6)" for 7i=l, 2, ...20. Lambert, SupplemenU 
(1798), has the coefficients of the first 16 terms in (l+a5)^ anc 
(1 - x)^, their accurate values being given as decimals. Vega (1797 
113 1 

baa a page of tables giving 

quantities to 10 places, with their logarithms to 7 places, and i 
page of this kind occurs in other collections. Kohler (1848) givci 
the values of 40 such quantities. «(a 5 -l- 

EiguraU Numbers.— hemheti, Supplemenita, gives a5, — ■ - ■■■ ■ , , , . Figurate 

Trigonometrical Quadratie Surds. — The surd values of the sines Trigono- 
of every third degree of the quadrant are given in some tables of metrical 
logarithms; e.g., in Huttona (p. xxxix., ed. 1855), we find quadratic 
8® = i { V(5 + s/6) -f - v/(l6 -h 3 V5) - Vi - Vil i and surds, 

the numerical values of the surds s/{6’^s/6), VW)> Ac., are riven 
to 10 places. These values were extended to 20 places by Pete: 

Gray, Messenger of Math., vol vi. (1877), p. 106. 

Circulating Decimals. — Goodwyn’s tables have been described Circulat- 
above, p. 8, Several others have been published giving the num- Jug daci- 
bers of digits in the periods of the reciprocals of primes : Burck- mals. 
hardt. Tables des Diviseurs du Ihemier Million (Paris, 1814-17) 
gave one for all primes up to 2,643 and for 22 primes exceeding 
that limit Desmarest, TtUorie des Nombres (Paris, 1862), inoludec 
all primes up to 10,000. Reuschle, Mathematisehe Abhandlung 
enthaltend neue zahlentheoretische Tabellen (1856), contains a simi 
lar table to 16,000. This Shanks extended to 60,000 ; %he jportioi 
from 1 to 80,000 is printed in the Proc, Boy, Soc., vol. xxil p. 200 
and the remainder la preserved in the archives of the society {Id. 
xxiil p. 260 and xxiv. p. 892). The number of digits in th( 

decimal period of ^ fb the same as the exponent to which 10 be 

lonj^ for modulus p, so that, whenever the period hasp - 1 jig 
10 fi a primitive root of p. Tables of primes having a given numb 
n, of digits in their periods, i,e., tables of the resolutions 10"- 1 
into factors and, as far as known, into Jrime Victors, nkve beer 
riven by Loof (in Orunert's Archiv, vol xvi. p. 64 ; reprinted ir 
Nouv. Annales, vol xiv. p. 116) and by Shanks (iVoc. Boy. Soc.^ 
vol xxii. p. 861). The former extends to n=60 apj thw itter tc 
n =3 100, but there are gap in both. Reuschle^ tract also contabi 
resolutions of 10^-1. For fbrther references on circulating d«a« 
mals, tee Proe, Odmb, Phil. Soe., vol. iii. p. 186 (1878). 

Pythagorean ZVia«jfifls.j-Right- angled triangles in^which th< 
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Pytliii- sides^ud hypothenu^ are all rational integers are frequently termed 
forean Pythagorean triangles, as, for example, the triangles 3, 4, 5 and 
triangles. 6, 12, 1% Schulze, Sammlung (1778), contains a table of such 
triangles subject to the condition tan 

acute aisles). About 100 triangles are given, but some occur 
twice. Large tables of right’anglcd rational triangles were given 
by Bretschneider, in Qnniert's Ardiii^ yol, i. p. 96 (1841), and by 
Sang, EdiiMrgh Transactio)is, vol. xxiii. p. 727 (1864). In these 
the triangles are arranged according to hypothenuses and extend 
to 1201, 1200, 49, and 1105, 1073, 264 respectively. Whitworth, 
in a paper read before the Lit and Phil. Society of Liverpool in 
1876, carried his list as far as 2465, 2337, 784. See also Rath, 
“Die rationalen Dreiecke,” in Grunert’s Archiv^ voL Ivi. p. 188 
(1874). Bang’s paper also contains a table of triangles having an 
angle equal to 120*^ and th^ir aides integers. 

Powers rowers of r.— Pauckcr, iii GruiierVs Archive vol. i. p. 10, gives 
of w, IT " ^ and ir> to \ 40 places, and r “ t “ t^j ^ to about 60 places ; 
and in Maynard’slistofconstauts(fjcc“Constants,"above) ir^ is given 
to 31 places. The first tw’clve powers of r and r" ^ to 22 or more 
places were printed by Glaisher, Proc. Land. Math. Soe., vol. viii. p. 
140, and the first hundred multiples of ir and to 12 places by 
Kulik, Tafel der QmdreU-und KuhihZahlen (Leipsic, 1848). 

Series The Series 1 + 2“" + 3~" + &c. —Let Sn,Sn,<rn denote respectively 
the sums of the series l“" + 2”"+3~"4- &c., I*" -2“** +3“"- Ac., 
2~", Ac, 1“" 4- S'" + 6"" -f Ac. Legendre {Traite dea Fondions Elliptiqnes^ 
vol. ii. p. 432) has computed Sn to 16 places from 7i=l to 36, and 
Glaisher {Proc. Latid. Math. Soc.^ vol. iv. p. 48) has deduced Sn and 
ffn for the same arguments and to the same number of places. TBie 
latter has also given Snt «n, for M 4, 6, ... 12 to 22 or more 
places {Proc. Land, Math, Soc.^ vol. viii. p. 140), and the valu^ 
of where 2„ = 2~’’ + 3"’" + 5“"4- Ac. (prime numbers only in- 
volved), for n = 2, 4, 6, ... 36 to 15 places (Compte Rendu de V Assoc. 
Fran^aise for 1878, p. 172). 

Hyper- Te^les of and or Hyperbolic AiUilogarithm.— The lai^.st 
bolic tables are the following. Gudermann, Theorie der potendal-^r 
•ntilog- eylclisch’hyjyerholischen Functionen (Berlin, 1833), which consists of 
irithms. papers reprinted from vols. viii. and ix. of Crellds Journal and 
^ves logiQ sinh logjA cosh x, and logj^ tanh x from ar= 2 to 5 at 
intervals of *001 to 9 places and from a; =5 to 12 at intervals of *01 
to 10 places. Since siuh a*=r J(tf*-«-*) and cosh ar=J(tf* +«"*), the 
values of e* and are deduciblo at once by addition and sub- 

traction. Newman, in Camb. Phil. Trans., vol. xiii pp. 145-241, 
gives values of e~* from a;=0 to 15’349 at intervals of *001 to 12 
places, from 15*350 to 17*298 at intervals of *002, and from 
a?= 17*300 to 27*635 at intervals of *005, to 14 places. Glaisher, 
in Camb, Phil. Trans., vol. xiii. pp. 243-272, gives four tables of c*, 
ranges being from a; =*001 to *1 at in- 
tervals of *001, from *01 to 2 at intervals of *01, from *1 to 10 at 
intervaU of *1, from 1 to 500 at intervals of unity. Vega, Tahulm 
(1797 and later edd.), has logj^c* to 7 places and e* to 7 figures 
from 3*= *01 to 10 at intervals of *01. Kohler’s Handbuch contains 
a small table of .«*. In Schulze’s Sammlung (1778) e* is given for 
*=1, 2, 8, . . . 24 to 28 or 29 fignres and for a: =26, 30, and 60 to 
82 or 33 figures ; this table is printed in Glaisher’s papr (loc. cit.). 
In Salomon’s Ta/eln (1827) the values of c*", e*^, . . . 

where w lias the values 1, 2, ...9, are given to 12 places. Bret- 
schneider, in Orunerts Archiv, iii. p. 33, worked out c* and e"* and 
also sin x and cos a; for a:= 1, 2, ... 10 to 20 places. ^ 

Facto- iWoriaZs.— The values of logj^ (n!), where n! denotes 1 . 2 . 3 . . . n, 

rials. from n = l to 1200 to 18 places, are given by Degen, TaMarum 
Enneas (Copnhagen, 1824), and reprinted, to 6 places, at the end 
of De Morran’s article “ Probabilities ” in the Encyclopiedia Metro- 
wlitam. Shortrede, Tables (1849, vol. i. ), gives log (n!) to n= 1000 
5 places, and for the arguments ending in 0 to 8 places. Degen 
also ^ves the complements of the logarithms. The first 20 figures 

of the values of nxn! and the values of logjo " j are computed 
by Glaisher as far ns n=71 in the Phil. Trans, for 1870 (p. 870), 
and the vaiues of ~ to 28 significant figures as far as n= 50 in 
omi. Pah. Trans,, vol. xiii. p. 246. 

Beraottl- Nurnbers.^The first fifteen Bernoullian nnmbers 

lianiium- were given by Euler, Inst. Calc, IHff., part ii. ch. v. Sixteen more 
bers. were calculate bv ^the, and the first thirty-one were published 
‘^by Ohm in Crelle' a Journal, vol. xx. p. 11. Prof. J. C. Adams 
has c^culated the next thirty-one, and a table of the first sixty- 
two published by him in the Bril. Assoc. Report for 1877 and 
in OrelUtB Journal, vol. Ixxxv. p. 269. The fii^ nine fijrares of 
the valuri^ of the fiist 250^rnou11ian nnmbers, and their Brig^n 
logaathma to 10 places, have been printed by Glaisher, Comb, Phil 
Trams., vol. xil p. 384. 

Tables of Taldm ^ logtan (jr J^).— Gudermann, Theorie der potenzial- 
1<^ tail Oder cyklisch-mperbilischen Functionen (Berlin, 1838), dves (in 100 
(1^4- 1 pa^) log taD({ir'f^) for every centesimal minute of the quadrant 
^ to 7 places. Another table contains the values of this function, 
also at intervals of a minute, from SS** to 100“ (centesimal) to 11 


places. Legendre, Traiti des Forkions Elliptiques (vol. 11.^. 256), 
gives the same fhnetion for ever/ half degree (sexa^mal) of the 
quadrant to 12 places. 

^ The Gamma Legendre’s great table appear^ in vol. (^ma 

ii. of his Exereices de Calcul InUgral (1816), p. 85, and in vol ii fanotion. 
of his TraiU des Fondions Elliptiq^ies (1826), p. 489. LogjA ^(is) 
is given from a;= 1 to 2 sft intervals of *001 to 12 places, with aiffer-, . 
ences to the third order. This table is repriutea in full in Schlo- 
milch, Analytische Sludien (1848), p. 188 ; an abridgment in which 
the arguments differ by *01 occurs in De Morgan, Biff, and Jnl. 

Calc., p. 687. The lastifigures of the values omittid are also sup- , . 
plied, so that the full ti^le can be ^reproduced. A seven-place 
abridgment (without differences) is puMished in Bertrand, CalmU 
InUgral (1870), p. 286, and a six-figure abridgnnnt in Williamstftt, 

Integral Calculus (1884), p. 169. In vol. i. of his ^Exer dees (1^11),' 

Legendre had previously published a seven-place table of logj^ r(»), 
without differences. 

Tables connected with Elliptic Funciiem, — Le|^jndre calculated Elliptic 
elaborate tables of the elliptic integrals^ in vol. ii. of TraiU (iw functions* 
Fondions Elliptiques (1826). Denoting thS modular apgle by $, 
the amplitude by 0, and the incomplete integral of tlie second kind 
by E^ (0) the tables are— (1) logj^ E and log,„ A' frbm ^=0“ to 90“ 
at intervals of O"*! to 12 or 14 places, with differences to the third 
order ; (2) E^{4i) and JP(0), the modular angle being 45“ frdln 0=0“ 
to 90“ at intervals of 0“*5 to 12 places, with difforonoes to the fiftJi 
order ; (3) E^ (45“) and A’(45“) from = 0“ to 90" at intervals of 1“, 
with difcrenccs to the sixth order, also E and K for the same argu- 
ments, all to 12 places; (4) A^j(0) and 7^10) for every degree of 
both the ampUtude and the argument to 9 or 10 places. The first 
three tables nad been published previously in vol. iii. of the Exer- 
dees de Caleul^nUgrat (1816). 

Tables inmving Verhulst, TraiU des Fondions ElliptiquesTshXen 
(Brussels, 1841), contains a table of logj^logj^, for argument ^ 

at intervals cd 0“*1 to 12 or 14 places. .Tacobi, in Crcllds Journal, 
vol. xxvi. p. y3, gives log,o q from ^=0“ to 90“ at intervals of 0“*1 
to 5 plac(^. Meissel, Sammlung mallcematisclier Tafeln, i. (Iser- 
lohn, 1860), consists of a table of logp q at intervals of T from ^=0* 
to 90“ to 8 places. Glaisher, in Monlh. Not. Ron. Ust. Soc., voL 
xxxvii. p. 872 (1877), gives logjo q to 10 places and y to 9 places for 
every degree. In Bertrand, Ccdcul InUgral ^870), a table of logjA q 
from ^ = 0“ to 90® at intervals of 5' to 5 places is acccftoimnied oy 
f2K 1 

tables of log,,) . / — and logjylogjp - and by alfidgments of 
^ ? 

Legendre’s tables of the elliptic integrals. Schlbmilch, ybrlesunaen 
der hbh^en Analysis (Brunswick, 1879), p. 448, gives a small table 
of logjo 5 for every degree to 6 places. . 

Legendrian Coeffidents.—The values of T^a?) forns 1, 2, 3, . . . 7 Legen- 
from a;=0 to 1 at intervals of *01 are given by Glaisher, in Brit, drUn co» 
Assoc. Rep. for 1879, pp. 54-57. Tlie functions tabulated are P\x)3zx, ellcient^ 
P2(jc)=^(3a:3„l)^ P\aj) = 4(5x»-8x), P^) = 4 “ 80x» + 3), 

P»(x)= i(63x* - 7(te*+ 15x), P«(x)=,V{231x« - 315x‘ + 105x>~ 6), 

^^W = T*s(429x^~693a;® + 315a;*-35a;). The functions occur in 
connexion with the theory of intvpolation, the attraction of 
spheroids, and other physical Uieories. 

Bessels Findiotis. —Bessel’s original table appeared at the end Bessert 
of hS memoir “Untersuchung des planetarischen Theils derfnno- 
Storungen, welche aus der Bewegung der Sonne entstehen” (intioni. 

Abh. a. Berl. Akad., 1824; repnntc^ in vol. i. of his Abhand- 
lungen,p. 84). It gives JJx) and J^{x) from x = 0 to 8*2 at intervals 
of *01. More extensive tables were calculated by Hansen in *' Ermit- 
telung der absoluteu Storungen in Ellipsen von beliebiger Excen- 
trieftat und Neigung” (in Sdvriften der Stemvjarte Seeb^, part i, 

Gotha, 1843). They include an extension of BesseTs original table ^ 
to x=20, besides smaller tables of JJ{x) for certain values of fi^as 
far as n=2S, all to 7 places. Hansen’s table was rep|[pduced fay 
Schlbmilch, in Zeitschr.fUr Math., vol. ii. p. 158, and by Lomm^ 

Sludien ilbir die BesseVsehen Functionen (Leipsio, 1868), p. 127. 

Hansen’s notation is slightly different from Bessel’s ; the change 
amounts to halving each Argument Schlbmilch gives the tame 
in Hansen’s form ; Lommel expresses it in Bessel’s. 

Sins, Cosine, Exponential, and LogamJJm InUgrals.—-T!ho frmo-Miie^Ae.^ 

tions so named are the integrals 
/•« dx y 0 ^ J tb ^ 

J lo^ denoted by the functional signs Si®, Cla, Eic, 

li X respectively. Soldner, Tklme et Tables dfwM Nomelle Fonctim ^ 
Transeendante (Munich, 1809), gave the values of lia fibm asO to 
1 at intervals of *1 to 7 places, and thence at various intervals to 
1220 to 6 or more places. This table is reprinted in De Mdfgan*f 
’"‘"and Int, Calc., p. 662. Bretschneider, in ftmerCs ArMu, 
vol. iii. p. 83, calculate Ei (d;a), Six, Cia for an 1, 2b ... 10 to 20 
places, and subsequently (in Schlbmilch’s^si^siAfl^ voL vi.) worked 
out the values of the same functions from ^=0 to 1 at intervals of 
*01 and from 1 to 7*5 at intervals of *1 to 10 places. Two traota 
by L Stenbirg, Tabulss LogarWmi IntegratU (Malm^ part i. 1801 



and pdH ii. 1867), give the val|ea of li 10“ from a?= - 15 to 3*5 at 
intenrah of *01 to 18 plaoea. Glaisher, in Phil, Trans., 1870, p. 367, 
gives ]^(dba;), Sia^ Cio; from 2=0 to 1 at intervale of '01 to 18 
plaQe8,irom 2 = 1 to 5 at intervals of '1 and thence to 15 at intervals 
of unity, and for 2=^20 to 11 places, besides seven-place tables of 
Si)} and Ci 2 and tables of their maximj^m and minimum values. 

• See also Mlavitis, *^Tavole Kumeriche Logaritmo-Integrale ’* (a 
paper in Memoirs of ihs Venetian Instiiute, 1874). Bessel calculated 
the values of li 1000, li 10,000, li 100,000, li 200,000, ... 11 600,000, 
and li 1,000,000 (see Abhandlungen, vol. ii. p. 330). In Glaisher, 
Factor Table for the Sixth Million (1883f, § iii., the values of li 2 

•are given from 2=0 to J,t)00,000 at intervals of 50,000 to the 
Barest integer. 

• V^xus of J*J^e^^dx and These functions are em- 

ployed in researches connected with refractions, theory of errors, 
conduction of l^at, &c. Let aud^ e'^dxXiO denoted 

B, by Erf 2 and Erfc 2 respdbtively, standing for “error function** and 
‘‘error function gomMernent,” so that Erf2+Erfc 2=4\/’'' {Phil 
Mag., Dei 1871 ; it has since been found convenient to transpose 
as a^ve the tlofinitions of Erf and £rfc). The tables of the 
functions, and*of the functions multiplied by e**, are as follows. 

Analyse des lUfractions (StrasDurg, 1798), has Erfc 2 from 
2=0 to 3 at intervals of *01 to 8 or more places, also logio (Erfc*) 
and logi^(e*^rfc 2 ) for the same values to 7 place.s. Bessel, Funda- 
menla Astronomim ^Kbnigsberg, 1818), has logio(e*^Erfc 2 ) from 2=0 
to 1 at intervals or *01 to 7 places, likewise for argument log^p 2 , 
the arguments increasing from 0 to 1 at intervals of ‘01. Legendre, 
TraiU des Fonctions Elliptiques (1826), vol. ii. p. 620, contains 
r(J,« "■**), that is, 2 Erfc 2 from 2 = 0 to *5 at inter^ls of *01 to 10 

• 2 

places. Encke, Berliner Aat.Jahrhuch for 1834, prints Erf 2 

from 2=0 to 2 at intervals of '01 to 7 places and 

2=0 to 3*4 at intervals of *01 and thence to 5 at intervals of *1 to 
6 places, p being *4769360. Glaisher, in Phil Mag., Dec«nber 1871, 
has calculate^ Erfc 2 from 2=3 to 4'5 at intervals of *01 to 11, 13, 
or 14 places. Encke's tables and two of Kramp’s were reprinted 
in the Encyclopasdia h^tirofpoliiana, art. “Probabilities.** 

Tables of Iniegrals, not Numerical — Meyer Hirach, Integral- 
tafeln{\m9\ Eng. trans., 1823), and Minding, hilegraltafeln (Berlin, 
1849), give ^liieg of indednite integrals and formulre of reduction ; 
both are useful and valuable works. De Ilaan, Nouvelles Tables 
dInUgralea Difiniea (Leyden, 1867), is a ouarto volume of 727 pages 
containing evaluations of dehnite integrals, arranged in 485 tables. 
The first edition appeared in vol. iv. of the Transactions of the 
Amsterdam Acaderay^of Sciences. This, though not so full and 
accurate as the second edition, gives references to the original 
memoirs in which the different inte^ls are considered. 

Tables relating to the Theory of These are of so tech- 

nical a character and so numerous that a full account cannot be 
attempted here. The reader is referred to Cayley’s paper in the 
BrU. Assoc. Rep. for 1876, where a full description with references 
is given. Three tables may, howe^wr, be briefly noticed on account 
of their importance and l^cause tney form 8e{)arate volumes: (1) 
Degen, Canon Pellianus (Copenhagen, 1817), relates to th8 inde- 
terminate equation y*- 02 “=! for values of a from 1 to 1000. It 
in fact gives the expression for \/a as a continued fruction ; (2) 
Jacobi, Canon ArUhmeticus (Berlin, 1889), is a quarto work contain- 
ing 240 pages of tables, whore we find for each prime up to 1000 
the numbers corresponding to given indices and the indices corre- 
sponding to given nnmbers, a certain primitive root (10 is taken 
whenever it is a primitive root) of the pnme beirfg selected as base ; 
^) iUuschle, Tafeln compl^r PrirnswUen, welche aus Wurzeln der 
JBinheU gebildet sind (Berlin, 1875), includes an enormous mass of 
results retiting to the higher complex theories. A table of xWi 
where x(a) denotes the sum of the complex numbers which have n 
for iheir norm for primes up to n = 1 8 , 000 (cf. Quart. Joum. , vol. xx, 
p. 162), has been published since the date of Cayley’s report. Some 
tables that belong to the theory of numbers nave been described 
above under “Factor Tables” (p. 7). 

BMioffrafKg.^¥u\\ bibliogmphioal and historical information relating to 
tables ia collected in BrU. A$9oe. Hep. for 1878, p. 6. The principal works are : 
— Heilbronner, Historia MaXhmos (Mpslo. 1742), the arithmetical portion being 
at the end : Soheibel, KMUitwiig titr fsaOxmetHsdien JNIeSerfcenn<ni«t (Breslau, 
1771<84): KKatner, GwhiekU der Mattimalik (Gdttlngen, 1796-1800), vol. ili.; 

I Murhiid, BiblMhm MatmtaHoa (Lelpsic, 1797-1604X vol. li. : Bogg, 
UcAhemiiM (Tubingen, 1830), and contlnnation from 1880 to 1854 by Bohnke 
(Lelpeio and London, 1854); Lalande, BiUiograpKU Astronomimte (Faria, 1803), 


VOL n ; and Noa, xlx. and xx. of Hutton's MothmoHoia Traett (18121 For a 
oomplete Hat of looarithmic tables of all kinds from 1614 to 1862, see De Haan, 
“ lefr over Logari^mentafols," in Verdagtn en Msdedmtingsn dor Koning. Akad, 
'SMI WstmAappin (Amsterdam, 186«, nt. xlv. De Morgan's article “Tables," 
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TABO© (also written Tabu and TKpu) is the name 
given to a system of religious prohibitions which attained 
its fullest development in Polynesia (from Hawaii to New 
Zealand ; see vol. xix. p. 426), but of which under different 
names traces may be discovered in most parts of the world. 

Tlie word ‘‘ taboo ” is common to the diffejent dialects Moaning, 
of Polynesia, and is perhaps derived from ia, “to mark,” 
and pu, an adverb of intensity. The compound word 
“taboo” (tapu) would thus originally mean “marked 
thoroughly.” Its ordinary sense is “sacred.” It does not, 
however, imply any moral quality, but only “ a connexion 
with the gods or a separation froijj ordinary purposes and 
exclusive appropriation to persons or thii^gs considered 
sacred ; sometimes it means devoted as by a vow.** Chiefs 
who trace their lineage to the gods are called arii tabu, 

“ chiefs sacred,** and a temple is called a wahi tabu, “ place 
sacred.’* The converse of taboo is noa (in Tonga gnofoda), 
which means “general” or “common.” Thus the rule 
which forbade women to eat with men, as well as, except 
on special occasions, to eat any fruits or animals offered in 
sacrifice to the gods, was called ai tabu, “ eating sacred *' ; 
while the present relaxation of the rule is called ai noa, 
eating generally, or having food in common. Although it 
was employed for civil as well as religious purposes, the 
taboo was essentially a* religious observance. In Hawaii 
it could be imposed only by priests; but elsewhere in 
Polynesia kings and chiefs, and even to a certain extent 
ordinary individuals, exercised the same power. The 
strictness with which the taboo was observed depended 
largely on the influence of the person who imposed it: 
if he was a great chief it would not be broken ; but a 
powerful man often set at nought the taboo of an inferior. 

A taboo might be general or particular, permanent or General 
temporary. A general taboo applied, e.g., to a whole class *^“4 
of animals ; a particular taboo was confin^ to one or more 
individuals of the class. Idols, temples, the persons and 
names of kings and of members of the royal family, the 
persons of chiefs and priests, and the property (canoes, 
houses, clothes, <kc.) of all these classes of persons were 
always taboo or sacred. By a somewhat arbitrary exten- 
sion of this principle a chief could render taboo to (t.«., in 
favour of) himself anything which took his fancy by merely 
calling it by the name of a part of his person. Thus, if he 
said “That axe is my backbone,” or “is my head,” the 
axe was his ; if he roared out “ That canoe ! my skull shall 
be the baler to bale it out,” the canoe was his likewise. 

T|Jhe names of chiefs and still more of kings were taboo, 
and could not be uttered. If the name of a king of Tahiti 
was a common word or even resembled a common word, 
that word dropped out of use and a new name was sub- 
stituted for it. Thus in course of time most of the common 
words in the language underwent considerable modification^ 
or were entirely changed. 

Certain foods were permanently taboo to {i.e., in favour 
of or for the use of) gods and men, but were forbidden to 
women. Thus in Hawaii the flesh of hogs, fowls, turtle, 
and several kinds of fish, cocoa-nuts, and nearly %vejything 
offered in sacrifice were reserved for gods and men, and 
could not, except in special cases, be consumed by •women. 

In the Marquesas. Islands human flesh was tabooed from 
women. Sometimes certain fruits, animals, and fish were^ 
taboo for months together from both men and wome% In 
the Marquesas houses were tabooed against water : nothing ^ 
was washed in them ; no drop of #vater ^ight lie spilled 
in them. If an island or a district was tab(>^, no canoe 
or person might approach it while the taboo lasted ; if a 
path was tabooed, no one might wallj on vit. • Seasons 
generally kept taboo were the approach of a great religipus 
ceremony, the time of preparation for war^ and the sickness 
of chiefs. The time <}uring which they lasted Vkried from 
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years to months ot* days. In Hawaii there was^k tradition 
of one that lasted thirty years, during which men might not 
trim their beards, <fcc. A common period was forty days. 
A taboo was either common or strict. During a common 
taboo the men were only required to abstain from their 
ordinary occupations and to attend morning and evening 
j)rayers. But during a strict taboo every lire and light on 
the island or in the district was extinguished ; no canoe 
was launched ; no person bathed ; no one, except those 
who had to attend at the temple, was ’allowed to be seen 
out of doors; no dog might bark, no pig grunt, no cock 
crow. Hence at these, seasons they tied up the mouths of 
dogs and pig^s, and put fowls under a calabash or bandaged 
their eyes. The taboo was imposed either by proclamation 
or by fixing certain marks (a pole with a bunch of bamboo 
leaves, a white cloth, (kc.) on the places or things tabooed. 
Penalty The penalty for the violation of a taboo was either religious or 
for vio- civil. The religious penalty inflicted by the offended atiias or 
lation. spirits generally took tne form of a disease : the offender 8 wello«l 
up and died, the notion being that the atua or his emissary (often 
an infant spirit) had entered into him and devoured his vitals. 
Cases arc on record in which persons who had unwittingly broken 
a tal)Oo actually died of terror on discovering their fatal error. 
Chiefs and priests, however, could in tlie case of involuntary trfuis- 
gressions perform certain mystical ceremonies which prevented tnis 
penalty from taking effect The civil juiiialty for breaking a taboo 
varied in severity. In Hawaii there were police officers appointed 
the king to see that the taboo wis observed, and every breach of it 
was punished with death, unless the offender had powerful friends in 
the persons of priests or chiefs. Elsewhere the punishment W'as 
milder ; in Fiji (which, however, is Melanesian) efeath was rarely 
inflicted, but the delinquent was robl)ed and his gardens desjwiled. 
In New Zealand this judicial robbery was reduced to a system. No 
sooner was it known that a man had broken a taboo than all his 
friends and acquaintances swarmed down on him and carried off 
whatever they could lay hands on. Under this system (known as 
muru) property circulated with great rapidity. If, e.g.j a child 
fell into the fire, the father was robbed of nearly all ho possessed.^ 
Things Besides the permanent and the artificially created taboos there 
natundly were others which arose siKmtaneously as a result of circumstances, 
taboo. Thus all persons dangerously ill were taboo and were removed from 
their houses to sheds in the bush ; if they remained in the house 
and died there the house was tabooed and deserted. Mothers after 
childbirth were taboo, and so were their new-born children. Women 
before marriage were noa, and could have as many lovers as they 
chose ; but after marriage they were strictly tabooed to their 
husbands and from every one else. One of the strictest taboos 
w’as incurred by all persons who handled the body or bones of a 
dead person or assisted at his funeral In Tonga a common person 
who touched a dead chief was tabooed for ten lunar months ; a 
chief who touched a dead chief was tabooed for from three to five 
months according to the rank of the deceased. Burial grounds 
were taboo ; and in New Zealand a canoe which had carried a corpse 
was never afterwards used, hut was drawn on shore and painted r^. 
Red was the taboo colour in New Zealand ; in Hawaii, Talfii, 
Tonga, and Samoa it was white. In the Marquesas a man who had 
slain an enemy was taboo for ten days : he might have no inter- 
course with his wife and mi^ht not meddle with fire ; he had to get 
some one else to cook for him. A woman engaged in the prepara- 
► tion of cocoa-nut oil was taboo for five days or more, during which 
she might have no intercourse with men. A tabooo/1 person might 
not eat his food with his hands, but was fed by another person ; ifhe 
could get no one to feed him, he had to down on his knees and pick 

up his food with his mouth, holding his hands behind him. A cnief 
who was permanently taboo never ate in his own house but always 
in the open air, being fed by one of his wives, or taking his food 
with the nelp of a fern stalk so as not to touch his head with his 
hands ; food left by him was kept for him in a sacred place ; any 
other parson eating of it was supj^sed to die immediately. A man 
of any standing could not carry provisions on bis back ; if he did 
1 80 they became taboo and were useless to any ?ne but himself. For 
the taboo was communicated as it were by infection to whatever a 
taboead person or thing touched. This rule applied in its fullest force 
to the king and queen of Tahiti. The ground they trod on became 
sacred ; V they entered ^house, it became taboo to them and had 
to be abandoned fe them oy its owner. Hence special houses were 

^ The origin of this custom may perhaps be discerned in a custom 
of the jDVni tribe, South Australia. Among them, if a child meets 
with an accidtilt, alMts relations immediately get their heads broken 
wUh sticks or hooq^erangs till the blood flows down their faces, this 
surgical operation being supposed to ease the child’s pain (yaiive 
Tribes of ^ Australia^ p. 280). 


set apart for them on their traveli^ and, except in their hefcditaiy 
districts, they were always carried on men’s shoulders to«preyent 
them touching the ground. Elsewhere, as in New Zealand, this ^ 
rule was not carried out so strictly. But even in New Zeiftand the 
spots on which great chiefs rested during a journey became taboo 
and were surrounded wi^ a fence of basket-work. The head Ond 
hair, especially of a chief, were particularly taboo or sacred ; tor 
touch a man’s head was a gross insult. If a chief touched his own 
head with his fingers he had immediately to apply them to his nose 
and snuff up the sanctity which they had abstracted from his head. 

The cutting of a chief^hair was a solemn cereraotiy ; the severed 
locks were collected and buried in a A^red place or hung up on if 
tree. If a drop of a chiefs blood fell upon anything, that thing 
became taboo to him, i.e., was his property. H he breathed oft a 
fire, it became sacred and could not he used for cooking. Ir* hiif 
house no fire could under any circumstances he used for cooking ; 
no woman could enter his house before a certain service had been 
gone through. Whatever a new-born chj[ld touclftd became taboo 
to {i.e.t in favour of) the child. The law which separated tabooed 

S irsons and things from contact with food' waP especially strict. 

ence a tabooed or sacred person ought not to le|ive his comb or 
blanket or anything which nad touched his head, or back (for the 
hack was also particularly taboo) in a place where food had been 
cooked : and in drinking he was careful not to touch the vessel 
with his hands or lips (otherwise the vessel became taboo and could 
not bo used by any one else), but to have the liquid shot down his 
throat from a distance by a second person. 

There were various ceremonies by which a taboo could be removed. Removal 
In Tonga a person who had become taboo by touching a chief or of taboo, 
anything belonging to him could not food himself till he had ^ot 
rid of the tabco by touching the soles of a superior chiefs feet with 
his hands and then rinsing his hands in water, er (if water was 
scarce) rubbing them with the juice of the plantain or banana. But, 
if a man found that he had already (unknowingly) eaten with 
tabooed hanjjs, he sat down before a chief, took up the foot of the 
latter, and pressed it aminst his stomarh to counteract the eflfect 
of the fooj inside. In New Zealand a taboo could be taken off by 
a child or grandchild. The tabooed person touched the child and 
took drink or foo<l from its hands ; the man was theti free, but the 
child was tabooed for the rest of the day. A Maori chief who be- 
came taboo by touching the sacretl head of Ms child was disinfected, 
so to speak, as follows. On the folloialng day (the cei%mony could 
not bo performed sooner) he rubbed his hands over yitli potato or 
fern root which hod been cooked over a sacred lire ;*this food was 
then canied to the head of the family in the female Ixne^ who ate 
it, whereupon the hands bec-ame noa. The taboo was removed 
from a 6ew-bom child in a somewhat similar manner. The father 
took the child in his arms and touched itf head, back, kc., \rith 
some fern root which had boon roasted over a sacred fire ; next 
morning a similar ceremony was performed on the child by its 
eldest relative in the female line ; the child was then noa, t.s., free 
from taboo. Another mode of removing the taboo was to pass a 
consecrated piece of wood over the right shoulder, round the loins, 
and back again over the left shoulder, after which the stick was 
broken in two and cither buried, or burned, or cast into the sea. 

Besides the taboos already ^described there were others which Privat# 
any one could impose. In New Zealand, if a man wished to pre- taboos, 
serve his house, crop, garden, or anything else, he made it taboo ; 
similarly he could appropriate a forest tree or a piece of drift timber, 

&c., by tying a mark to it or giving it a chop with his ai^ In 
Samoa for a similar purpose a man would set up a representation 
of, e.g.f a sea pike or a shark, believing that any one who meddled 
wiUi property thus nrotected would belrilled by a sea pike or shark 
the next time he bathed. Somewhat similar to this was what may be 
called the village taboo. In the autumn the lemma (sweet pot^o) 
fields belonging to the village were taboo till the crop was gathered, 
so that no stranger could approach them ; and all persc^s engaged 
in getting in the crop were taboo, and could theretore for the tune 
engage in no other occupation. Similar taboos were laid on woods 
during the hunting season and on rivers during the fishing season. 

On looking over the various taboos mentioned above Classi- 
we Are tempted to divide them into two general classes, — icatiom 
taboos of privilege and taboos of disability. Thus the 
taboo of chiefs, priests, and temples might be described as 
a privilege, while the taboo imposed) on the sick and on , 
persons who had come in contact with the dead^ might be 
regarded as a disability; and we might say acccordingly 
that the former rendered persons and things sacred or hdly, 
while the latter rendered them unclean or pursed. But 
that no such distinction ought to be drawn is clear from 
the fact that the rules to be observ^ in the one case and 
in the other were identicaf On the other hand, it is true 
that the opposition of sacred and aft^mrsed^ clean and 
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unclean, which plays ^ important a part in the later 
history'bf religion, did in fact arise by differentiation from 

0 the single root idea of taboo, which includes and reconciles 
* them both and by reference to which alone their history 

an<i mutual relation are intelligible. 

Us^in e The original character of the taboo must be looked for 

f^ol^ not in its civil but in its religious element. It was not the 
creation of a legislator but the g^ual outgrowth of 
animistic beliefs, to which the ambition and avarice of 
Chiefs and priests afterylirds gave an artificial extension. 
Bijt in serving thf cause of avarice and ambition it subserved 
4he jirogress of civilization, by fostering conceptions of the 
rights of property and the sanctity of the marriage tie, — 
conceptions which in time grew strong enough to stand by 
themselves ana to fling away the crutch of superstition 
which in earlier^ayf had been their sole support. For we 

1 shall scarcely err in believing that even in advanced societies 
the moral sentiments, in so far as they are merely sentiments 
and arebnot based on an induction from experience, derive 
much of their force from an original system of taboo. 
Thus on the taboo were grafted the golden fruits of law 
and morality, while the parent stem dwindled slowly into 
the sour crabs and empty husks of popular superstition on 
which the swine of modern society are still content to feed. 

Diffusiott It remains to indicate briefly some facts whi^ point to a 
wide diffusioik under various names of customs similar to 

customs, taboo. As might have been expected, the taboo is 
found, though in a less marked form, among the Micro- 
nesians, Malaya, and Dyaks, all of whom are etlfhologically 
connected with the Polynesians. In Micronesia Jx)th the 
name and th^e institution occur : the inhabitants of certain 
islands are forbidden to eat certain animals and the fruits 
of certain trees; temples and great chiefs are tabooed 
from the people ; anyv)ne who fishes must previously for 
twenty-four Jiou|j5 abstain from women;' in conversing with 
women men are not allowed to use certain words, <kc. 
Again, the Malays have the custom, though apparently not 
the name. In Timor and the neighbouring islands the 
word for taboo is pamali (or ponuili); and during the 
long festival which celebrates a successful head-hunt the 
man who has secured the most heads is pamali ; ho must 
not sleep with his wife nor eat from his own hand, but is 
fed by women. Pamali is a Javanese word, and had 
originally in Java and Sumatra the same meaning that it 
now bears in Timor, In Celebes a mother after child- 
birth was pamali. Amongst the Dyaks of Borneo^ the 
pamali (called by the Land Dyaks porikh) is regularly 
practised at the planting of rice, liarvest home, when the 
cry (ff the gazelle is heard behind, in times of sickness, 
after a death, <kc. At the harvest home it is observed by 
the whole tribe, no one being allowed to enter or leave the 
village. The house where a death has taken place is 
pSndi for twelve days, during which no one may enter 
it and no4hing may be ^aken out of it. A tabooed Dyak 
may not bathe, meddle with fire, follow his ordinary occu- 
pation, or leave his house. Certain families are forbidden 
to eat the flesh of particular animals, as cattle, goats, and 
^snakes. The taboo is often indicated by a bundle of 
spears or a rattan. The Motu of New Guinea also have 
the taboo: a man is tabooed after handling a corpse. He 
then keeps apart from his wife; his food is cooked for 
•him by his sister; and he may not touch it with his hands. 
After thr^ days he bathes and is free.^ But the Motu 
appear to be Malayo-Polynesians, not Melanesians proper. 
Ho%ever, in Melanesia also wo find the taboo. It flour- 

' For other exaitplefl of taboos (especially ii^unotions to continence) 
among varione peoples in connexion with Ashing, hunting, and trading, 
sea Turner, Samoa^jD. 84d f Aymonier, Potet 8ur Ut Laoi^ pp. 21 ig., 
28,28, 118, 141; w. Powell, Wanderings in a Wild Oinmlry, p. I 
207 ; iipoti qf Inlemational JSaipedilion to Poini Barrow, AUuia^ p. 
12, Wg^ungtep, 1885.^ ’ /oam. AntJmp, /net, viii. p. 870. < 


ished in F^i. It is observed in New Caledonia in cases 
of death, to preserve a crpp, <kc. According to the Rev. 

R. H. Codrington, there is this distinction between the Mel- 
anesian and the Polynesian taboo, that for the former there 
is no supernatural sanction : the man who breaks a taboo 
simply pays compensation to the person on whppe tabooed 
property he has transgressed. But Mr R. Parkinson states 
that in New Britain (now New Pomerania) a person who 
violates a taboo-mark set on a plantation, tree, &c., is 
supposed to be attacked by sickness and misfortune." 

To go through the similar customs observed by savages all 
over the world would be endless ; ^e may, however, note 
that a regular system of taboo is said to exist^ among some 
of the wild tribes of the Naga Hills in India,^'and that the 
rules not to touch food with the hands or the head with 
the hands are observed by tabooed women among one of 
the Fraser Lake tribes in North America.* In fact some 
of the most characteristic features of taboo— the prohibi- 
tion to eat certain foods and the disabilities entailed by 
childbirth and by contact with the dead, together with a 
variety of ceremonies for removing these disabilities — 
have been found more or less amongst all primitive races. 

It 08 more interesting to mark the traces of such customs 
among civilized peoples, e.g,^ Jews, Greeks, and Romans. 

* Amongst the Jews— (1) the vow of the Nazarite (Num. Amongst 
vi. 1-21) presents the closest resemblance to the Polynesian the Jews, 
taboo. The meaning of the word Nazarite is “one separated 

or consecrated," and this, as we saw (p. 15), is precisely 
the meaning of taboo. It is the head of the Nazarite that 
is especially consecrated (v. 7, “ his separation unto God is 
upon his head ”; v. 9, “ defile the head of his separation" ; 

V. 1 1, “ shall hallow his head ”), and so it was in the taboo. 

The Nazarite might not partake of certain meats and drinks, 
nor shave his head, nor touch a dead body, — all rules of 
taboo. If a person died suddenly beside him, this was 
said to “defile the head of his separation," and the same 
effect, expressed in the same language, would apply to a 
tabooed Polynesian in similar circumstances. Again, the 
mode of terminating the vow of the Nazarite corresponds 
with the mode of breaking a taboo. He shaved his head 
at the door of the sanctuary and the priest placed food in 
his hands, either of which acts would have been a flagrant 
violation of a. Polynesian taboo. (2) Some of the rules for 
the observance of the Sabbath are identical with rules of 
strict taboo ; such are the prohibitions to do any wo^, to 
kindle a fire in the house, to cook food, and to go out of 
dt^rs (Exod. xxxv. 2, 3 ; xvi. 23, 29). The Essenes strictly 
observed the rules to cook no food and light no fire on the 
Sabbath (Josephus, Bell, Jud,^ ii. 8, 9). (3) Any one who 
touched a dead body was “ unclean " for seven days ; what 
he touched became unclean, and could communicate its 
uncleanness to any other person who touched it. At the 
end of seven days the unclean person washed his clothes, 
bathed himself, and was clean (Num. xix. 11, 14, 19, 22). 

In Polynesia, as we have seen, any one who touched a 
dead body was taboo ; what he touched became taboo, and 
could communicate the infection to any one whd tquehed 
it ; and one of the ceremonies for getting rid of the taboo 
was washing. (4) A Jewish mother after childbirth was 
unclean (Lev. xii.),; a Polynesian mother was taboo. (5) 

A great many animals were unclean, and could infect with 
their uncleanness whatever they touched; earthen vggsels 
touched by certain of them were broken. Certain animals 
were taboo in Polynesia, and utensilsbwhicl^ad coiilracted 
a taint of taboo were in some cases broken. • 

Amongst the Greeks a survival, or at least a reminiscence, Antbn^t 
of a system of taboo is perhaps to bejound itf fiertain^ 
applications of the epithets “sacred" and “ divine ^ 

* /(mm. Anikrop, InsLf xl p. 71 ; Dalton, Dt»(riptiv^Ethndogg 

^Bengali p. 48. Jaum, Anthrop, Inst,^ vii. p. 208. 
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Homer. Thus cl king or a chief is sacred U Tt^Xc- 
fwxxoie, Od.y ii. 409, xviii. 405, <kc. ; Upov ptvos *AAKtvoo4o, 
Od, vii. 167, viii. 2, <kc.) or divine (Stos ’OSvoro-ev?, <fec. ; 
*08wtr^o5 OcioiOy II. ^ ii. 335, <kc. ; ^€tci>v fiaa-ikiiuiVy Od.^ iv. 
691); his chariot is sacred (//., xvii. 464), and his house is 
divine (04-t iv. 43). An army is sacred (Od, xxiv. 81), 
and so are sentinels on duty (II., x. 56 ; xxiv. 681). This 
resembles the war-taboo of the Polynesians ; on a warlike 
expedition all Maori warriors are taboo, and the permanent 
personal taboo of the chiefs is increased twofold : they are 
“tabooed an inch thick.’' The Jews also seem to have 
had a war-taboo, for jvlien out on the war-path they ab- 
stained froip women (1 Sam. xxi. 4, 5), — a rule strictly 
observed by Maori warriors on a dangerous expedition. 
The Dards, who with the kindred Siah Posh K&firs on the 
southern slopes of the Hindu Kush — tribes which probably 
of all Aryan peoples retain a social state most nearly ap- 
proximating to that of the primitive Aryans — abstain from 
sexual intercourse during the whole of the fighting season, 
from May to September ; and “ victory to the chastest ” 
is said to be a maxim of all the fighting tribes from the 
Hindu Kush to Albania.^ The same rule of continence in 
war is observed by some Indian tribes of North Amerfca.- 
In Homer a fish is sacred (II., xyi. 407), and Plato points 
out that during a campaign the Homeric warriors neifier 
ate fish (Bep., 404 B). Ev^n in time of peace the men of 
Homer's day only ate fish when reduced to the verge of 
starvation (Od., iv. 363 sq . ; xii. 329 sq.). The Siah 
Posh Kafirs refuse to eat fish, although their rivers 
abound in it.^ The Hindas of Vedic times appear not 
to have eaten fish.^ It is probable, therefore, that 
among the early Aryans, as among primitive peoples in 
various parts of the world, the eating of fish was tabooed. 
Again, the threshing-floor, the winnowing- fan, and meal 
are all sacred (IL, v. 499 ; H. Merc., 21, 63 ; II., xi, 631). 
Similady in New Zealand a taboo was commonly laid on 
places where farming operations were going on ; and among 
the Basutos, before the corn on the threshing-floor can be 
touched, a religious ceremony has to be performed, and 
ail “ defiled " persons are carefully kept from seeing it.^ 
Although the Homeric folk ate swine, the epithet “ divine ” 
commonly applied to a swineherd in Homer may point to 
a time when pigs were sacred or tabooed. In Crete pigs 
were certainly sacred and not eaten (Athenmus, 376a), 
and ,^pparently at Pessinus also (Pausanias, vii. 17, 10). 
Amongst the Jews and Syrians, of course, pigs were tabooed ; 
and it was a moot question with the Greeks whether ^e 
Jews abhorred or worshipped pigs (Plut., QucBKt. Conv., iv. 
5). The pigs kept in the great temple at Hierapolis were 
neither sacrificed nor eaten ; some people thought that they 
were sacred, others that they were unclean, ivayia^ (Lucian, 
Be Bea Syria, 54). Here we have an exact taboo, the 
ideas of sacredness and uncleanness being indistinguish- 
able. Similarly by the Ojibways the dog is regarded as 
“unclean and yet as in some respects holy."® 'Hie diver- 
gence of the two conceptions is illustrated by the history 
of the cow among different branches of the Aryan race : 
the Hindus regard this animal as sacred ; the Shin caste 
among the Dards hold it in abhorrence.^ The general 
word for taboo in Greek is ayos, whicK occurs in the sense 
both of “sacredness "and of “pollution"; and the same 
is of the adjective ayio^ and of the rare adjective 

^ Re^uf, Nouv. 04og. Unw,, viii. p. 126. 

* Sdieoknft, fgiidim ^rihet, iv. p. 63 ; Adair, Bid. cf Amariam 

p. 163. Cp. Morse, Report on Indian Agavre, p. 130 tq., 
ana Bancroft, Natwe Ram of the Pacific States, i. p. ISO, 

* E|phNt<»e» Kingdom of Cattbui, it 379, ed. 1839 ; /oum. KthmoL 
She,, L p. 197. a ^ Zimmer, AHindischee Leben, p. 271. 

0® Caaalia, The Satutoe, p. 251 eq. 

® Kobl, KUchi^ami, p. 38, Eng. trass. 

^ F. DiW, The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, p. 428 ; Biddnlpb, 

, Tribes qfthe Hindoo Koosh, p. 51, * 


dvayi}?, “ tabooed " (Bekkert Aneedota Qrseca, 212, 32 ; 
Harpocration, s.v, avayeU), Usually, however, thfe Greeks 
discriminated the two senses, dyv6% being devoted to thc^ 
sense of “sacred” and ivayrjs to that of “unclean” or* 

“ accursed." “ To t^boo " is ayi^nv ; “to observe a taboo" 
is ayv€V€Lv; and the state or season of taboo is dyvcfa 
or oyAOTcia. The rules of the Greek dyvefa correspond 
closely to those of the Polynesian taboo, consisting in 
“ purifications, washings, and sprinklings, ahd in abstain- 
ing from mourning for the dea^«child-^d, and all pollff- 
tions, and in refraining from certain foods," &c.® • 

Amongst the Romans, who preserved ^ore traces df Amongst 
primitive barbarism than the Greeks, the flamen dialis^J''* 
was hedged in by a perfect network of t|iboo8. He was ®*"*^“** 
not allowed to ride or even touch a horse, nor to look at 
an army under arms, nor to wear airing whicj;i was not 
broken, nor to have a knot on any part o^ his garments ; < 
no fire, except a sacred fire, could be taken out of his house; 
he might not touch or even name a goat, a dog, raw meat, 
beans, and ivy ; he might not walk under a vine ; the feet 
of his bed had to be daubed with mud ; his hair could be 
cut only by a freeman, and his hair and nails when cut 
had to be buried under a lucky tree ; he might not touch 
a corpse, <kc. His wife, the flaminica, was also subject 
to tal^s : tfit certain festivals she might not comb her hair; 
if she heard thunder, she was taboo (feriabot) till she had 
offered an expiatory sacrifice. The similarity of some of 
these rules to the Polynesian taboo is obvious. The Roman 
ferm were*periods of taboo ; no work might be done during 
them except works of necessity : e.g., an ox might be pulled 
out of a pit or a tottering roof supported. ^ Any person 
who mentioned Salus, Semonia, Seia, Segetia, or TutUina 
! was tabooed (f trios oheei'vahat).^ The*Latin sactr is exactly 
j “taboo"; for it means either “sacred " or “ alJcursed.” 

Literature.— On the Polynesian taboo, see Copk, Voyages, vol. v. 

! p. 427 sq., vol. vii. p. 146 sq, (ed. 1809) ; 0. F. Angas, Samge Somes 
in Australia arid l/ew Zealand, passim ; W. Yate, New Zealand, p. 

84 sq.^ Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 2d ed., vol. iv. p. 385 ag. ; 
IjangsdoHf, Rtise urn die Welt, i. p. 1 U sq. ; Mariner, Tonga 
Islands, i. p. 141 note, il pp. 82, 220 ay. ; Turner, Nineteen Years in 
Polynesia, p. 294 sq. ; Id. , Samoa, p. 185 sq. ; Kleram, CuUur- 
geschichte, iv. p. S72 sq. ; Waitz-Gerland, Anihropologis der Natur- 
Vdker, vi. pp. 343-363 ; Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions 
of the New Zealanders, p. 101 sq . ; Id., Maori Reli^n and Myt^lo^, 
p. 25 sq . ; Old New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori, chapters vii. -xii. ; 

Polack, Manners and Customs of the N^ Zealanders, i. p. 275 sq, ; 
Dieffenbach, Travels in New Zealand, ii. p. 100 sy. ; R. Taylor, New 
Zealand, p. 163 sq. On the taboo in Micronesia, see Waitz-Qcrland, 
op, oil,, V. pt ii. p. 147 sy. ; among the Dyaks and Malaya, see Id., 
vi. p. 354 sq. ; hqvf, Sarawak, pp. 260-262 ; Bock, Head-Hunters of 
Borneo, pp. 214-280 ; Spencer St John, Life in the Fqrests <f the 
Far East, I p. 184 sq. ; A. R, Wallace, The Malay ArekiipelOM, p. 

196 ; in Melanesia, Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, i. p. 234 sq. 

(cd. 1860) ; J. E. Erskine,^ The Western Pacific, p, 254 ; Vincandon- 
Dlmoulin and Desgraz, lies Marquises, p. ^9 so . } Joum. AnJthrop, 

InsL, X. pp. 279, 290; Ch. Leroire, NouvelU Calidonis, Puis, , 

1884, p. Ii7 ; R. Parkinson, Im BisTnarck-Archipel, Leipsic, 1887, 
p. 144. (I 0. FR.) 

TABRIZ, Tavbis, or Taveiz, a town of Persia, capital of 
the province of AdarbaijAn (Azerbyan, ancient Atropatene), 
is situated in 38* 4' N. lat. and 46* 18' E. long., more than 
4000 feet above the sea, at the eastern end of a wide 
vaUey, through which runs a river whose waters irrigate* 
the gfudens that encircle the town. In 1812 the mils 
had a circumference of 3^ miles. Overlooking the valley 
on the north-east and east are bolc^bare roc^ while tc^ 
the south rises the more regular peak of Sahand. The 
town possesses few buildings of note, and of the extensive 
ruins Imt few merit attention. Mounsey in 1866» men- 
tioned the blue mosque ; the ark or citad^ containing the 
palace of the heir-apparenti— a large frowning building near 
the centre of the town; the Great i(|[^dai^ an open sqnare]^ 


* DiognM Laertiaa, rlil 1, 88 ; cp. Plat*, QiMNt Obea, v, 19. 

• Micromus, Sat., 1 16, 8.^ ^ " 
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Md the ba 2 saar 8 . The mosque, which he ascribes to Sh&h 
Abbas, is that of the Turcoman Jahan Sh4h (1410-1468). 
•Abbas Kirza converted the citadel into an arsenal. Among 
* the ruins of old Tauris the sepulchre of the Mogul sultan, 
Gbazan Khdn, is no longer to be diiy;inguished, except as 
4 >art of a huge tumulus. It is si^ated about 2 miles 
south-west from the modern town, but far within the 
original boundaries. The spacious arches of stone and 
other vestiges of departed majesty with which Porter 
found it surrounded ip* 1818 were possibly remains of 
tlif college (mcK^rasa) and monastery (zdwiya) where Ibn 
fiatpta found shelter during his visit to the locality. In 
spite of the chblera visitation of 1822 and other occasional 
ravages of sickness, and the severe cold of winter, the 
climate of Taorfz is 4 >roverbially healthy. Its orchards 
and fruit jgardeps have a high reputation, and its running 
» streams make amends for ill-paved and narrow streets 
and sorely defective municipal arrangements. General 
Schindler estimated the population in 1886 at about 
170,000, — a number agreeing with the latest local census. 
The same authority states that the city contains 8 tombs 
of imdmzddehs, 318 mosques, 100 public baths, 166 cara- 
vanserais, 3922 shops, 28 guard-houses, and 5 Christian 
(Armenian) churches ; but this account must comprise in 
some of its items more buildings than are aerially in use. 
There are said to be nearly 3000 Armenians in the place. 

Tabriz is a city of extensive commerce, a great emporium for the 
trade of Persia on the west, and the special mart between Turkey, 
Russia, and Persia. It possesses an international tele^aph station, 
and the line nassee hence to Tiflis and Europe on one side and to 
Teheran on the other. Subsidiary lines have been con^^tructed to 
near Astara o^ the Caspian (136 miles long) and to Saujbulak on 
the Kurdish frontier (125 miles long). East wick in 1860 estimated 
the value of the export§ to Turkey at about £600,000 and to Russia 
at about £400,000, exclusive of smu^ling. The chief imports 
were Britisif, and some Swiss— coloureocotton goods, grey calicoes, 
and broadcloth, -jwith miscellaneous goods ^m Germany. In 
1881 there was a marked imnrovement in the trade of Tabriz, 
mainly in increa.scd imports from Constantinople. In 1885 the 
imports amounted to £721,730 and the exports to £306,687. The 
principal items of the former were cottons (from England), woollen 
cloth (from Austria attd Germany), sugar (from France), and tea 
(from Holland) ; of the latter dried fruits (to Russia) and silk (to 
France, Austria, and Switzerland). There are lead mines near 
Tabriz, and cobalt and copper are obtainable from the Sahand. 

There is perhaps no city in Persia on which so much has been 
recorded by native and foreign writers as Tabriz. Among the 
former Ibn Batuta, the Arab, and Hamd Ullab, the Persian, are 
notable. Of the latter ma^ be menUoned Chardin, Porter, Ouseley, 
Tanooi^e, Morier, Du Pre, Malcolm, Lady Shell, Eastwick, Moun- 
Schindler, and Madame Dieulafoy (in Tour du M&nde, 1883). 
Tne name Tabriz has been a subject of much comment and con- 
jecture, but there is no doubt that it is taken from the ancient 
iiame>of Tauris. The history of Tabriz is a long and painful record 
of sieges and conflicts, of earthquakes and destruction by natural 
oaoses. Of late years it has recovered to some extent its former high 
position, and is in many respects a worthy rival to the capital* 

. ^TACITUS. The famous Roman historian Tacitus, who 
ranks beyond dispute in the highest place among men of 
letters o^ll ages, lived in the latter half of the first and 
in the early part of the 2d century of our era, through 
the reigns of the emperors Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan. All we know 
• of his personal history is from allusions to himself in 
his own works, and from eleven letters addressed to him 
his very intimate friend the younger Pliny. The exact 

r r of his birth is a matter of inference, but it may 
aTOrozimately ftced pear the close of the reign of 
Claumus,. from 52 to 54 a.d. Pliny indeed speaks of 
Tadtas and himself as being much of an age ^ (prope- 
mojlhbvi mquaUs), though himself born in 61 or 62, but 
he must Itove ^n some years junior to his friend, who 
began, he tells us,^ his official life with a qusestorship 
emder Vespasian in 7^ or 79, at which time he must have 
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been twenl!y-five years of age at least. ^Of his family and 
birthplace we know nothing certain ; we can infer nothing 
from his name Cornelius, which was then very widely 
extended ; but the fact of his early promotion seems to 
point to respectable antecedents, and it may be that his 
father was one Cornelius Tacitus, who had ]^a a pro- 
curator in one of the divisions of Gaul, to whom allusion 
is made by the elder Pliny in his Natural History (vii. 
76). But it is all matter of pure conjecture, as it also is 
whether his “ praenomen ” was Publius or Caius. He has 
come down to us simply as Cornelius Tacitus. The most 
interesting facts about him to ps are that he was an 
eminent pleader at the Roman bar, that he was an eye- 
witness of the “reign of terror*’ during tlhe last three 
years of Domitian, and that he was the son-in-law of the 
great and good J ulius Agricola, the humane and enlightened 
governor of Britain. This honourable connexion, which 
testifies to his high moral character, may very possibly 
have accelerated his promotion, which he says ^ was begun 
by Vespasian, augmented by Titus, and still further ad- 
vanced by Domitian, under whom we find him presiding 
as praetor at the celebration of the secular games in 88, 
and a member of one of the old priestly colleges, to which 
good family was an almost indispensable passport Next 
year, it seems, he left Rome, and was absent till 93 on 
some provincial business, and it is possible that in these 
four years he may have made the acquaintance of Germany 
and its peoples. His father-in-law died the year of his 
return to Rome. In the concluding passage of his Life of 
Agricola he tells us plainly that he witnessed the judicial 
murders of many of Rome’s best citizens from 93 to 96, 
and that being himself a senator he felt almost a guilty 
complicity in them. “Our hands,” he says, "dragged 
Helvidius to prison ; we were steeped in Senecio’s innocent 
blood.” * With the emperor Nerva’s accession his life be- 
came bright and prosperous, and so it continued through 
the reign of Nerva’s successor, Trajan, he himself, in toe 
opening passage of his Agricola, describing this as a 
“ singulsurly blessed time ” {beatissimum seculum ) ; but the 
hideous reign of terror had stamped itself ineffaceably 
on his soul, and when he sat down to write his History 
he could see little but the derkest side of imperialism. To 
his friend the younger Pliny we are indebted for all we 
know (and this is but trifling) about his later life. He 
was advanced to the consulship in 97, in succession to a 
highly distinguished man, Virginius Rufus, on whom he 
delivered in the senate a funeral eulogy. “The good 
fortune of Virginius,” says Pliny, ^ “was crowned by 
having the most eloquent of panegyrists.” In 99 he was 
associated with Pliny in the prosecution of a great political 
offender, Marius Pi^us, under whom the provincials of 
Africa had suffered grievous wrongs. The prosecution was* 
successful, and we have Pliny’s testimony ^ that Tacitus 
spoke with his characteristic dignity. Both received a 
special vote of thanks from the senate for their conduct of 
the case. Of his remaining years we know nothing, and 
we may presume that he devoted them exclhsiyely to 
literary work. It would seem that he lived to the close of 
Trajan’s reign, as he seems ^ to hint at that emperor’s ex- 
tension of this empire by his successful Eastern campaigns' 
from 115 to 117. Whether he outlived Trajan is matter^ 
of conjecture. It is worth noticing that the erjperor 
Tacitus in the 3d century claimed descent from him, and 
directed that ten copies of his '^rks ^ould te made 
I every year and deposited in the public libraries. H^also 
I had a tomb built to his memory, which was destroyed by 
order of Pope Pius V. in the latter pa^ of Xhe Ifflh cen- 
tury. Tacitus, as we gather from one of Pliny’s letters,* 

* 11. ^ AgrUola, 45. * H I* 
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had a great reputation during his lifetimes On one 
occasion a Roman knight, who sat by his side in the circus 
at the celebration of some games, asked him, Are you 
from Italy or from the provinces?” His answer was, 
** You know me from your reading.” To which the knight 
replied, “ j^re you then Tacitus or Pliny ? ” 

Pliny, as we see clearly from several passages in his 
letters, had the highest opinion of his friend’s ability and 
worth. He consults him about a school which he thinks 
of establishing at Comum (Como), his birthplace, and asks 
him to look out for suitable teachers and professors. And 
he pays ^ him the high compliment, “ I know that your 
ffistaries will be immortal, and this makes me the more 
anxious that'my name should appear in them.” 

The following is a list of Tacitus’s remaining works, 
arranged in their probable chronological order, which may 
be approximately inferred from internal evidence: — (1) 
the Dialogue on Orators^ about 76 or 77 ; (2) the JAfe 
of Agricola^ 97 or 98 ; (3) the Germany^ 98, published 
probably in 99 ; (4) the Ilistories (Histona), completed 
probably by 115 or 116, the last years of Trajan’s reign 
(he must have been at work on them for many years) ; 
(5) the Annals, his latest work probably, written in part 
perhaps along with the Histories, and completed subse- 
quently to Trajan’s reign, which he may very well haue 
outlived. e 

The Dialogue on Orators discusses, in the form of a conversation 
which Tacitus professes to have heard (as a young man) between 
some eminent men at the Roman bar, the causes of the decay of 
eloquence under the empire. There are some interesting remarks 
in it on the change for the worse that had taken place in the 
education of Roman lads. 

The Life of Agricola, short as it is, has always been considered 
an admirable specimen of biography. The great man with all his 
grace and dignity is brought vividly before us, and the sketch we 
have of the history of our island under the Romans gives a special 
interest to this little work. 

The Oermany, the full title of which is ‘‘Concerning the 
geogrephy, the manners and customs, and the tribes of Germany,’' 
aescril^ with many suggestive hints the general character of the 
German peoples, and dwells particularly on their fierce and inde- 
pendent spirit, which the author evidently felt to be a standing 
menace to the empire. The geography is its weak point ; this was 
no doubt gathereu from vague hearsay. 

The Histories, as ori^nally composed in twelve books, brought 
the history of the empire from Gaiba in 69 down to the close of 
Domitian’s reign in 97. The first four books, and a small framnent 
of the fifth, giving us a very minute account of the eventful year 
of revolution, 69, and the brief reigns of Qalba, Otho, and Vitellius, 
are all that remain to us. In the fragment of the fifth book we 
have a curious and interesting account of the Jewish nation, of 
their character, customs, and religion, from a cultivated Roman’s 
point of view, which we see at once was a strongly prejudiced olfe. 

The Annals— a, title for which there is no ancient authority, and 
which there is no reason for supposing Tacitus gave distinctively 
to the work — record the history of the emperors of the Julian line 
from Tiberius to Nero, comprising thus a period from 14 A. B. to 
• 68. Of these, nine books have come down to ns entire ; of books 
T., xi, and xvi. we have but fragments, and the whole of the reign 
of Gains (Caligula), the first six years of Claudius, and the last three 
years of Nero are wanting. Out of a period of fifty-four years wo 
thus have the history of forty years. 

An attempt has oeen made recently to prove that the Annals 
are a forgeey by Poggio Bracciolini, an Italian scholar of the 16th 
century, but their genuineness is confirmed by their agreement* 
in various minute details with coins and inscriptions discovered 
since tifat period. Another important fact has l^en brought to 
light. Ru^olphus, a monk of a monasterv at Fulda in Hesse- 
»Oas8el, writing in the 9th century, says that Cornelias Tacitus 
speaks of the river known to modems as the Weser as the Visurgis. 
In tlil Annals as they have come down to us we 'find the Visurgis 
mentioned five times in the first two books, whence we may con- 
clude tlVt a manuscri^ of them was in existence in the 9th 
centary. Add to^this the testimony of Jerome that Tacitus wrote 
in imirty books the lives of the Csesars, and the evidence of style, 
and th|^ cannot be much doubt that in the Annals we have a 
genuine work«f Tsgitus. 

* vlL 83. • 

* Oio Introduction to vol. i, of Fumeaux’s edition of the Annals 
slTadiias,\nareiidon Press Series, 1884. ^ 


I Much of the history of the perfpd described by him, especialty 
' of the earlier Csesars, must have been obscure ana locked, up with 
the emperor’s private papers and memoranda. As we should ex- 
pect, there was a vast amount of floating gossips which an (historian ' 
would have to sift and utilize as best he might Tacitus, as a 
man of good social position, no doubt had access to the (best 
information, and must 'have talked matters over with the mos^ 
eminent men of the day. There wore several writers and chron- 
iclers, whom ho occasionally cites but not very often ; there were 
memoirs of distinguished persons, — those, for example of Uie 
younger Agrippina, of ^rasea, and Helvidius. There were several 
collections of letters^ like .those of the younger Pliny ; a number, 
too, of funeral orations; and the “acCa senatus” and the “acta 
populi” or “ acta diurno,” the first a record ofi^ proceedings in /‘^^he 
senate, the latter a kind of gazette or journal. Thus therq were 
the materials for history in considerable abundance, and Tacitus 
was certainly a man w'ho knew how to turn them to good account. 
He has given us a striking, and on the whole doubtless a true, 
picture of the empire in the 1st centuty. Ho wrote, it may be 
admitted, with a political bias and a decided tprn for satire, but 
he assuredly wrote with a high aim, and we may accent his own 
account of it: “I regard* it as history’s hignest mnetion to 
rescue merit from oblivion, and to hold up as a terror to base 
words and actions the reprobation of posterity. ” Amid gf eat evils 
he recognized the existence of truly noble virtues even in his own 
degenerate age. Still for the most ()art he writes as a man who 
felt deeply tnat the world was altogether “out of joint”; the 
empire was in itself in his view a huge blunder, and answerable 
more or less directly for all the diseases of society, for all the 
demoralization and corniption of the great world of Rome, though 
as to the provinces he admits that they were better off in many 
ways under the emperors than they had been in the last days of 
the republic. But his political 8ym{)athies were certainly with 
the old aristocratic and senatorian regime, with the Rome of the 
Scipios and the Fabii ; for him the greatness of his country lay in 
the past, aiffi, though he felt her to be still great, her glory was, 
he thought, decidedly on the wane. He was, in fact, a political 
idealist, ahd could hardly help speaking disparagingly of his own 
day. In his Germany he dwells on the contrast bettreen barbarian 
freedom and simplicity on the one hand and the servility and 
degeneracy of Roman life on the other. Yet he had a strong and 
sincere patriotism, which invariably made him mininmo a Roman 
defeat and the number of Roman slain. There seems to have been 
a strange tinge, too, of superstition about himf and he could not 
divest himself of some belief * in astrology and revelations of the 
future through omens and portents, though he held these were 
often ijjisunderstood and misinterpreted by charlatans and im- 
jKistors. On the whole ho appears to hav^ inclined to the philo- 
sophical theory of “necessitarianism,” that every man’s future is 
fixed from his birth ; but we must not fasten on him any particular 
theory of the world or of the universe. Sometimes he siieaks as a be- 
liever in a divine overruling Providence, and we may say confidently 
that with the Epicurean doctrine he had no sort of sympathy. 

His style, whatever judgment may be passed on it, u certainly 
that of a man of genius, and cannot &1 to make a deep impression 
on the studious reader. Tacitean brevity has become proverbial, 
and ^ith this are closely allied an occasional obscurity and a rhetor- 
ical affectation which his warmest admirers must admit He has 
been compared to Carlyle, and there are certainly resemblances 
between toe two both in style and tone of thought. Both affect 
singularity of expression ; both incline to an unhopeful and conical 
view of the world. Tacitus was probably never a popular author; 
to ^ understood and appreciated oe must be read again and again, 
or the point of some or his acutest remarks will be quite missed. 
He has been several times translated, but it has always been felt . 
that he presents very great, if not insuperable, difficulties to the 
translator. c 

Morphyi translation (a paraphrase we should call It) Is perhapa one of the 
beat known ; It was published early In the present eentnry. On this was based 
the so-called Oxford translation, published by Bohn in a revised edition. The 
latest translation is that by Messrs Church and Brodribb. There Is on the whole 
a good French translation by Lonandre. The editions of Tacitus are very num- 
erous. Among more recent editions, the best and roost useful are Orelli*s (1359); 
Ritter’s (1834); Mlpperdey’s (1879); Fumeanx's (Aftaols, l.^vl.Xvol. l.,Clarendonf 
Press, 1884. (W. J. B.) 

TACITUS, M. Claudius, Romao emperor from Sep- 
tember 25, 275, to April 276, was a native of Interamna 
(Term) in Umbria, and was bocp abcHit the year 200. Inc 
the course of his long life he discharged the^ duties of 
various civil offices, including that of consul in 273, with 
universal respect. Six months after the assassination of 
Aurelian he was chosen by the senate to sQicceed him, and 
the choice was cordially ratified the army. During his 
brief reign he set on foot some ^domestic reform^ and 

* lit 65. « AfSi., vi,^ 91^ 22, 
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sought* to revive the authokty of the senate, but, after 
a victory over the Alani near the Falus Mseotis, he 

* succumbed to the hardships and fatigues of his new 

duties at Tyana in Cappadocia, Tacitus, besides being 
a Aan of immense wealth (which ^ bequeathed to the 
%tate), had considerable literary culture, and was proud to 
claim descent from the historian, whose works he caused 
to be transcribed at the public expense and placed in the 
j>ublio librarfes. • 

TACTICS. SeeWA«. 

•TADMOR. ^e Palmyra. 

* IkllLFILELX ft Iftrgft oftsis in Morocco (see voL xvi. p. 
832). The prinbipal place is Abuam. 

TAOANKQP, a seaport of southern Russia, on the 
northern shore of the ISea of Azof, in the government of 
Ekaterinoslaff, and Nearly 200 miles south-east of its chief 
town. It is l)iuilt, principally of wood, on a low cape, and, 
with its extcmsive store-houses, exchange, and wholesale 
shops, has the aspect of an important commercial city. It 
is well provided with educational institutions for children, 
and has a library and a theatre. The imperial palace, where 
Alexander I. died in 1825, and the Greek monastery 
(under the patriarch of Jerusalem) are worthy of notice. 
The advantageous situation of Taganrog was well known as 
early as the 13th century, when Pisan merchants founded 
there a colony, Portus Pisanus, which, however, was des- 
tined soon to disappear during the great migrations of the 
Mongols and Turks. An attempt to obtain possession of 
the promontory was made by Peter I., but®it was not 
definitely annexed by the Russians until sev^ty years 
afterwards (J769). Its commercial im|K>rtance dates from 
the second half of the present century ; in 1870 its popu- 
lation had risen to ^8,000, and after it had been brought 
into railway connexion with Kharkoff and Voronezh, and 
thus with Ihe fertile provinces of south and south-east 
Russia, the increase was still more rapid, the number 
reaching 63,025 in 1882, — Greeks, Jews, Armenians, and 
West-Europeans being important elements. ^^otwith- 
standing the disacfvantages of its open roadstead, the 
foreign trade of Taganrog rapidly expanded, the annual 
value of the exports having recently reached £2,500,000. 
The chief article of export being corn, the trade of the 
city, depending on the crops in south Russia, is subject to 
great fluctuations. Linseed and other oil-bearing grains 
are also important articles of Commerce, as well as tallow 
and butter. The imports, which consist chiefly of bruits 
(dried and fresh), wine, oil, and coffee, are much smaller 
than the exports ; and of the 989 ships (499,500 tons) 
that* entered the port in 1885 no fewer than 775 (446,500 
tons) were in ballast. The coasting trade, chiefly with 
Rostoff, was represented in the same year by 1321 vessels 
(224,000 tons) entering and 1343 vessels clearing. 

Tho roadstead of Taganrog is very shallow, and exposed to winds 
which caifte great variations in the height of the water ; it is, more- 
over, rapidly silting up. At the quay the depth of water is only 8 
to 9 feet, and large ships have to lie 5 to 18 miles from the town. 

Taganrog, with the surrounding tenritory of 187,000 acres, having 
a population of nearly 80,000, living in a dozen villages, constitutes 
a s^rate township, and, though reckoned to the Kostoff district 
of Ekaterinoslaif, has a separate governor and administration. 

TAGLIACOZZI, Gasparo (1646-1599), a surgeon of 
wide repute, was born at Bologna in 1546, and studied at 
that university under Cardan, taking his degree in philo- 
sophy ai^i medicine at the age of twenty-four. He was 
appointed professor of surgery and afterwards of anatomy, 
aiffl^aohieved notoriety at least, and the fame of a wonder- 
worker. He died at Bologna on November 7, 1599. 

Hit principal work is entitled De Ourtorum Chiruraia per 
IfmUimm L&ri Jf>uo Q^nice, 1697, fol.); it was reprinted in the 
MlowUig year under ihe title of Chirurgia Nova de Narium, 
duriamf LMoramq^ Dtfectu per Inaitionem Cutii ex JBumero, 
arte f^adenm omn^^ ignota, eareiendo (Frankfort^ 1698, 8to). 
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The latter title sufficiently indicates the art V)hich he professM of 
repairing nose, ears, and lips by a species of ingrafting m skin from 
the arm, that member being kept in apposition with the pkrt to be 
repaired until such time as the senli-detached graft had formed its 
new vascular connexions. His Latinized name of Taliacotius is 
well known to tho readers of Butler (Htulilras, i. 1), whose hum- 
orous representation of the nature of the Taliacotian art is, how- 
ever, in some Important particulars inaccurate. ^ 

TAGLIONI, Marie (1809-1884), a ballet dancer, was 
the daughter of Filippo Taglioni, an Italian master of the 
ballet, and was born at Stockholm 23d April 1809. She 
was trained by her father, who in his discipline is said to 
have been pitilessly severe. It was to his care and her 
own special talent for dancing that she owed her success, 
for she possessed no remarkable personal attractions. Her 
first appearance was at Vienna, 10th June 1822, in a 
ballet of which her father was the author. La Neception 
d*une jeune nympke d la ccmr de Terpsichore, Her success 
was immediate, and was repeated in the chief towns of 
Germany. On 23d July 1827 she made her debut at the 
Opera House, Paris, in the Ballet de Sicilien, and aroused 
a furore of enthusiasm. Her style was entirely new, and 
may be termed ideal as opposed to the realistic and volup- 
tuous ballet previously in vogue. Among her more remark- 
able performances were the dancing of the Tyrolienne in 
Suillaume Tell and of the pae de fascination in Meyerbeer’s 
Robert le Diahle, At this period the ballet was a much 
more important feature in opera than it is now, and in 
fact with her retirement in 1845 the era of grand ballets 
may bo said to have closed. In 1832 she married Comte 
Gilbert de Voisins, by whom she had two children. Losing 
her savings in speculation, she afterwards supported her- 
self in London as a teacher of deportment, especially in 
connexion with the ceremony of presentation at court. 
During the last two years of her life she stayed with her 
son at Marseilles, where she died in April 1884. Taglioni 
is frequently mentioned in the novels of Balzac; and 
Thackeray, in The Newcomes, says that the young men of 
that epoch “ will never see anything so graceful as Taglioni 
in La Sylphidef 

TAGUS (Span. Tajo, Portug. Tejo\ the longest river of 
the Iberian Peninsula. Its length is 566 miles, of which 
192 are on or within the frontier of Portugal, and the area 
of its basin, according to Strelbitsky, is 31,864 square 
miles. The basin is comparatively narrow, and the Tagus, 
like the other rivers of the Iberian tableland, generally 
flows in a rather confined valley, often at the bottom of 
ajrocky gorge at a considerable depth below the general 
level of the adjacent country. The source of the river 
is at the height of 5225 feet above sea-level, on the 
western slope of the Muela de San Juan, in the south-west 
of the province of Teruel. Thence it flows at first north- 
westwards, but, after receiving the Rio Gallo on the right? 
it flows west, and then south-west or west-south-west, 
which is its general direction for the rest of its course. 
The rocky gorges which occur in its course (the principal 
being where the river is overhung on the right bank by 
the ancient city of Toledo, and again at the Puente del 
Arzobispo, near the frontier of ^tremadura) all belong 
to the Spanish section of the river, and in this section 
the stream is frequently encumbered by sandy shallows or 
broken by rocky rapids, and is not navigable except foF 
short distances. The Portuguese section has a ^ieter 
current, and Villavelha, the highest point to which^boats 
can ascend, lies within the Portugi^ese f^ntier. f Regular * 
river-navigation begins only at Abrantes, a few miles ]^ow 
which the Tagus is greatly widened by receiving on its right • 
bank the impetuous Zezere from the ^rr^.da^Sstrelha. 
Passing Santarem, the highest point to which 
ascends, and the limit of navigation for l£*ge sailing vessels 
and steamers, the rivfr divides below Salvaterfa into* two 
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arms; called the 'Bsjo Novo (the only one practicable for 
ships) i^id the Mar de Pedro, and these arms enclose a 
deltaic formation, a low tr%ct of marshy alluvium known 
as the Lezirias, traversed by several natural canals or minor 
branches of the river. Both these arms enter the upper 
end of the fine Bay of Lisbon (llj miles long by about 7 
broad), and^the Tagus leaves this bay in the form of a 
channel miles long by 2 wide (see voL xiv, p. 692), 
communicating with the ocean, but having unfortunately 
a bar at its mouth. On the north side of .this channel 
stands the city of Lisbon. Only slight traces are still to 
be found of the gold for which the sands of the Tagus 
were anciently celebrated. 

The narrower part of the Tagus basin lying to the 
south, the tributaries on the left bank are almost all mere 
brooks, most of which dry up in summer. The principal 
exception is the Eio Zatas or Sorraya, which, rising in 
the Serra d'Ossa, flows westwards across the plateau of 
Alemtejo, and joins the Mar de Pedro. The principal 
tributaries on the right bank, besides the Zezere, are the 
Jarama, descending from the tableland of New Castile a 
little below Aranjuez, the Alberche and the Tietar, which 
collect their head waters from opposite sides of the Siesra 
de Gredos, and the Alagon, from the rough and broken 
country between the Sierras de Gr6dos and Gata. 

TAHITI ARCHIPELAGO. The eastern Polynesian 
island-group generally known as the Society Islands (Isles 
de la Societit or Tditi) lies between 16* and 18* S. lat 
and 148“ and 155“ W. long., and stretches for nearly 200 
miles in a north-west and south-east direction ; the total 
area does not exceed 650 square miles, of which 600 fall to 
Tahiti alone. To the east and north-east a channel of only 
140 miles in breadth, but over 2000 fathoms in depth, 
separates this group from the great chain of the Low Islands, 
beyond which the ocean extends unbroken to America, To 
the west as far as Fiji — the main islands of which group lie 
between the same degrees of latitude as those of Tahiti — 
there are 1 500 miles of open water. About 300 miles south- 
west lies Cook’s Archipelago, and at the same distance south 
are the Austral Islands. To the north, excepting a few 
coral banks, there is open sea to Hawaii, a distance of 
2600 miles. 

Tahiti occupies a central position in the Pacific. Sydney 
lies about 3400 miles to the west and San Francisco about 
as far to the north-north-east. Honolulu, Noumea^ and 
Auckland are each somewhere about 2400 miles away; 
Panama is at a distance of 4600 miles. 

The archipelago consists of eleven islands, which a^e 
divided into two clusters — the Leeward and the Wind- 
ward Islands — by a clear channel of 60 miles in breadth. 
The Leeward Islands, to which alone the name of Society 
Islands was given by Cook, are Tubai or Motu-iti, a small 
uninhabited lagoon island, the most northern of the whole 
archipelago; Maupiti or Mau-rua — ** Double Mountain,” 
the most western ; Bora-bora (Bola-Bola of the older 
navigators), or Fdarui ; Tahaa ; Raiatea or Ulietea (Boen- 
shea’s Prixfcessa), the largest island of this cluster, and 
Hnahine, which approach each other very closely, and are 
encircled by one reef. To the Windward Islands, the 
Georgian Islands of the early missionari^, belong Maiaiti 
<5r Tapamanu (Wallis’s Sir Charles Saunders Iwnd and 
BoensW’s Pelada); Morea or Eimeo (Wallis’s Duke of 
York island and Boenshea’s San Domingo); Tahiti — Cook’s 
'^Otaheiti^ (probably Qpiros’s Sagittaria; Wallis’s King 
George’s Island, Bougainville’s Nouvelle Cyth^ and 
Boenshea’s Isla d’Amat), the most southern and by far 
the largM o(|dl the islands ; Tetuara or Tetiaroa — **The 
Dis^nt Sea” (fQfiros’s Fugitive; Bougainville’s Umaitia 
and Boenshea’s TVes Hermanos) ; and Matia or Maitea 
OQuiros’s La Deeana, Wallis’s Oisnalj^arg Island, Bougain- 
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ville’s Boudoir and Pic de li Boudeuse, and Boeodiea’s 
San Cristoval), which is by a degree the most eastern of the 
archipelago. Bellinghausen, Scilly, and Lord Howe ^Mopia) 
are three insignificant clusters of coral islets to the norths 
west and west, and, ^ like Tubai and Tetuara, are' atolls. 
The length of the Tetuara reef ring is about six miles ; it 
bears ten palm-covered islets, of which several are in 
habited, and has one narrow boat-passage leading into the 
lagoon. With the exception just named, the islands, which 
agree very closely in g§ologicd stfpcture, are mountainous,^ 
and present perhaps the most wonde^l example ^of 
volcanic rocks to be found on the globe. They are foigned 
of trachyte, dolerite, and basalt. There are raised coral 
beds high up the mountains, and lava occurs in a variety 
of forms, even in solid flows ; but all ' active volcanic 
agency has so long ceased that the* craters have been 
almost entirely obliterated by denudation. Hot springs 
are unknown, and earthquakes are slight and rare. 
Nevertheless, under some of these flows remains o& plants 
and insects of species now living in the islands have been 
found, — a proof that the formation as well as the denudsr 
tion of the country is, geologically speaking, recent. In 
profile the islands are rugged. A high mountain, usually 
with very steep peaks, forms the centre, if not the whole 
island ; on ^1 sides steep ridges descend to the sea, or, 
as is oftener the case, to a considerable belt .of flat land. 
These mountains, excepting some stony crags and cliffs, 
are clothed with dense forest, the soil being exceptionally 
fertile. All voyagers agree that for varied beauty of form 
and coloqr the Society Islands are unsurpassed in the 
Pacific. Innumerable rills, fed by the fleeting clouds 
which circle round the high lands, gather in lovely streams, 
and, after heavy rains, torrents precipitate themselves in 
grand cascades from the mountain cliffs — a 'feature so 
striking as to have attracted the attention ^of ^11 voyagers, 
from Wallis downwards. Round most of the islands mere 
is a luxuriant coral growth ; but, as the reefs lie at no 
great dktance, and follow the line of the coast, the inter- 
island channels are safer than those Of the neighbouring 
Tuamotus, which e 2 diibit the atoll formation in perhaps 
its fullest development, and in consequence have been 
justly called the “Low” or “Dangerous Archipelago.” 
Maitea, which rises from the sea as an exceedingly abrupt 
cone, and Tapamanu appear to be the only islands which 
have not their fringing and more or less completely 
encircling barrier-reefs.^ The coasts are fairly indented, 
and, protected by these reefs, which often support a chain 
of green islets, afford many good harbours and safe 
anchorages. In this respect the Society Islands have 
the advantage of most of the Polynesian groups. 

The island of Tahiti, in shape not unlike the figure 8, has 
a total length of 35 miles, a coast-line of 120, and a super- 
ficial area of 600 square miles. It is divided into t^b 
distinct portions by a short isthmus (Isthmus de Taravao) 
less than a mile in width, and nowhere more than 50 feet 
above sea-level. The southern, the peninsula of Tairabu, 
or Tahiti-iti (Little Tahiti), alone as large as Raiatea 
(after Tahiti the most important island of the gronpl, , 
measured 12 miles in length by 6 miles in breadth ; while 
the northern, the circular main island of Porionuu, or 
Tahiti-uni (flreat Tahiti), has a length of 23 miles and a 
width of 20. The whole island is mountainous. A little c> 
to the north-west of the centre of Great Tahiti Society 
Islands attain their greatest altitude. There tlm donbl^ 
peaked Orohena rises to 7340 feet, and Aorai, its liial, 
is only a few hundred feet lower. Littlet Tahiti cannot 

boast of such mountains, but its tower-like peaks are very 
striking. The flat land of the TaMt^n eoaet, extending 
to a width of several miles — with its chaia of villages, its 
^ Bknrin, JSiruolure <i/ Coral L^idea, 1I4L 
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fertile gardens, and its belt of ^Ims, sometimes intersected 
by streaiji'fed valleys which open on the sea-shore— forms 
I most pleasing foreground to the grand amphitheatre-like 
Jmountaid ranges. A good road surrounds the entire 
island, which is divided into eighteen districts, each under 
a chief and a municipal council of which he is president. 
A railroad is in contemplation. By the last census the 
population of the entire island was 9194, one-eighth being 
French and fofeigners. The majority of the natives pro- 
f|S8 the Protestant religion.^ * 

The extreme north of tho^island is formed by Point Venus, to 
the^st of which lies the Bay of Matavai, ana some miles still 
fifrthcf east Papeete, the European town and the seat of govern- 
ment The beauttful harbour, of fair size and depth, is entered by 
two passages in the reef, Papeete to the north, 7 fathoms in depth, 
and Taunoa to tlA east, ^e wider and more convenient, though 
shallower. The town, in rtsi, had a population of 3224, half of 
whom were French or* French half-castes, but at least a dozen 
•different nations were represented by the 800 whites. The little 
city is decidedly french in character. ** Papeete is the emporium 
of trade for the products of the South Sea Islands east of 160"* £. 
long. Sidall schooners of from 20 to 50 tons burden bring the 

S roduce of the various groups to Tahiti, whence they are shipped 
irect for Europe, cither by Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope, 
according to the season of the year. These schooners, of which 
about twenty fly the Tahitian flag, take back portions of the 
cargoes of vessels arriving from Europe for sale or barter amongst 
the islands. The chief exports are cocoa-nuts, mother-of-pearl, 
cotton, and some sugar, mainly to England and G^many, very 
little to France^ and oranges, tronang (for China), and edible 
fungus to California.’** Many whalers formerly visited Papeete 
haroour, but for some years there has been a steady diminution 
in their number. In 1846 forty eight called there, in 1860 five, 
and none in 1874. Commerce has also in other respecti decreased. 
Three sugar-mills with distilleries attached, two cotton manu- 
factories, and a manufactory of cocoa-nut fibre were af work in 
1886. Orangewand vanilla are profitably grown. The timber of 
the country is hardly used, great quantities of Californian pine 
being imported. Oxen and hogs are reared. The artificial culture 
of the pearl <y8ter is beginning to be discussed, but the pearls of 
the Society Islands are not to oo compared in number or quality 
to those of the*TuaftiotU8. A good deal of trading in fruit, fibre, 
shell, Ac. , is carried on with the natives, but still mainly by barter. 
The competition of the Chinese immigrants, of whom in 1886 there 
were already 400 on Tahiti and Eimeo, is beginning to be keenly 
felt. The importation oi “ labour, ” chiefly for the plantations, from 
other Polvnesian islands was placed under Government control in 
1862. The Tahitians themselves prefer handicrafts to agricultural 
work, and many are employed as artisans by European masters, 
who find them as handy and industrious as their own countrymen, 
but for domestic service they show no aptitude. Pa^ieete is in 
direct sailing communication with San Francisco, and with Sydney 
by a Government steamer which calls every five months ; also witn 
France by Bordeaux steamers which touch on their way to 
Noumea.* • 

ClimaU, — The seasons are not well defined. Damp is excessive ; 
there is little variation in the weather, which, though hot, is never- 
theless not depressing, and the climate for the tropics must be 
considered remarkably healthy. The rainfall is largest betw^ecn 
December and April, but there is so much at other times of the 
year also that these months hardly deserve the name of the raipy 
season. During this period north-west winds are frequent, con- 
•^tinglng at times for weeks, and there are thunderstorms and 
hurricanes, though they are not nearly so destructive as in some 
of the neighbouring islands. During the eight drier and cooler 
months south-east winds (corresponding with the trades) prevail, 
but there are southerly winds which bring rain, and even westerly 
breeses are not unfrequent The mean temperature for the year 
is 77* F. ; maximum 84*, minimum 69*. The average rainfall 
from December to March (4 months) is 29 inches ; from April to 
November (8 months), 19 inches. The above observations apply 
to the coast only. 

Fauna. — Neither tlie zoology nor the botany of the archipelago 
has been thoroughly investigated. Mammalians, as insother Poly- 
l^^an islands, are restsict^ to a few species of bats (mostly of 
the genus FCsropus), rats, and mice, none of them peculiar. Of 
domestic aatbiab, the pig and the dog— the former a small breed 
whio]^ quickly diMppMred before the stronger European strains — 
were ^entiful even in Wallis's days. The ornithology is very 
poor asommpared with that of the Western Pacific ; and, in marked 

1 The best chert of Tshtti Is tl^ published by the French Goveramentin 1876, 
and corrected down to MSI. Korea la given on the eamo aheet. 

• WsUaoe, duftralMla, London. 1881 
8 miaUer ststisttesi see Fotkei CMoatotsi, Paris, 1886, voL II, 


contrast to tb^ isolated Hawaiian archipelago, the Society fslexids 
possess no peculiar genera and but few peculiar species. They 
claim, however, a thrush, several small parrots of great beauty, 
doves, pigeons, rails, and a sandpiper. Or this sandpiper, Tringa 
leucopUm^ which, with many of the birds here mentioned, was dis- 
covered as far back as Cook’s stay in the islands, only one specimen 
(now in the Leyden museum) is known to exist ; and of the rest, 
their range being often limit^ to one portion of a s'liall island, 
several species are (through the increase in the number of cats, 
Ac.) threatened with extermination. A jungle-fowl (var. of OalluM 
haiikiva) is found in the mountains, but as domesticated fowls were 
abundant, even when Tahiti was first discovered by Europeans, 
these wild birds are doubtless the offspring of tame birds, probably 
imiK>rted with the pigs and dogs by Malay vessels. There are 
no peculiar reptiles, and batrachians are entirely wanting. The 
lagoons swarm with fish of many speefts. Insects are poor in 
species, though some of them are indigenous. Crustaceans and 
molluscs, on the other hand, are well represented ; worms, echino- 
derms, and corals comparatively poorly. A noteworthy feature of 
Tahitian conchology is the number of peculiar species belonging to 
the genus Partula^ almost every valley being the habitat of a dis- 
tinct form.^ 

Flora, — This, though luxuriant, is not very rich. Like the zoology, 
it is much poorer than that of the more wpstern groups of the Pacific. 
MetrosideroSf Mclasioma^ and Acacia arc the only links which this 
typically Polynesian region has retained to join it to Australia. 
Four genera are peculiar, of which three are claimed by the Com- 
posUm and Lobeliacea, orders characteristic of Hawaii. It is rich 
in ti^es, shrubs, and hardwood plants, poor in the smaller under- 
growth. Orchids, including some beautiful species, and ferns are 
abundant ; but, here as in 4*olynesia generally, Rabiacea is the 
order best rm)re8entcd. Remarkable are the banana thickets, which, 
chiefly on 'Tahiti, grow at an altithde of from 3000 to 5000 feet. 
Along the shore — in some places almost to the extinction of all 
native growth — many exotics have established themselves ; and a 
great variety of fruit-bearing and other useful trees have been 
successfully introduced into most of the islands.* 

Inhabitants, —The Tahitians are a typical Polynesian race, closely 
connected physically with the Marquesans and Karotongans, but 
widely divided from them in many of their customs. The dialects, 
also, of the three groups are different, the Tahitian being perhaps 
the softest in all Oceania. The women rank with the most beauti- 
ful of the Pacific, though the accounts given of them by early 
voyagers are much exaggerated ; and for general symmetry of form 
the people are unsurpassed by any race in the world. Even now 
in its decadence, after generations of drunkenness and European 
disease and vice, grafted on inborn indolence and licentiousness, 
many tall and robust people (6 feet and even upwards in height) 
are to be found. The women, as a rule, are small in proportion to 
the men. Men and women of good birth can generally be dis- 
tinguished by their height and fairness, and often, even in early 
age, by their enormous corpulence. The skin varies from a very 
light olive to a full dark brown. The wavy or curly hair and th'e 
expressive eyes are black, or nearly so ; the mouth is large, but 
well-shaped and set with beautiful teeth ; the nose broad (formerly 
flattened in infancy by artificial means) ; and the chin well 
developed. So long as tne native costume was retained, the tiputOf 
an oblong piece of bark cloth with a hole in its centre for the 
hea^ and the paru^ a plain piece of cloth round the loins, were 
worn alike by men and women of the higher classes. Men of all 
ranks wore, with or without these, the maro, or T bandage. The 
women concealed their breasts except in the company of their 
superiors, when etiquette demanded that inferiors of both sexes 
should uncover the upper part of the body. The chiefs wore short ^ 
feather cloaks, not unlike those of the Hawaiians, and beautiful 
semicircular breastplates, dexterously interwoven with the black 
plumage of the frigate bird, with crimson feathers, and ivith sharks' 
teeth ; also most elaborate special dresses as a sign of mourning. 
The priests had strange cylindrical hats, made of wicker-work and 
over a yard in height Circumcision, and in both sexes tattooing, 
were generally practised, and much significance was attached to some 
of the marks. The houses (vare) were long, low, and open at the 
sides. Household utensils were few— plain round wooden dishes, 
sometimes on legs, cocoa-nut shells, baskets, Ac. Low stodls and 
head-rests were used. » Pottery being unknown, all food was baked 
in the “ native oven ” or roasted over the fire. Their chief musical ’ 
instruments were the noee-flute (taoo)— often used as the aocommni- 
ment of song— anff the drum (nsAu). Of the latter, those kept in 
the marai were huge elaboratmy carved hollow cylinders qf wood, 
the upper end of which was covered with sharks’ skin, e Conch- 
shells (ou) were also used. Tahitian stone adzes, which are gre^y 
inferior in finish to those of the Hervey Islands, are, like the aazee 
of eastern Polynesia in general, distinguished from those o{ vieatem 
Polynesia by their triangular section and adaplationTto a socket 

« Ftnteli and Hartlant Fauna CeiHral-PalgmsUM, Halle? 1667. 

6 Da Cattttto, lUusirationt* Ftorm Imuianm MarU Facgki, Parljf, 1866. 
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Sliil|;8 Vere perhaps the fkvourite weapons of the TaJjiitians ; they 
had also plain spears exiianding into a wide blade, and clubs. The 
bow and arrow seem only to have been used in certain ceremonial 

f ames {tea). Their canoes (twa), from 20 to 70 feet in length, were 
ouble or single, and provided with sail and outriggers. They 
were not well finished, but the high curved sterns, rising sometimes 
to a height of 20 feet, of those destined to carry the ima^s of 
their gods, ^re carved with strange figures and hung with feathers.^ 
Cannioalism is unknown in the Society Islands, though some cere- 
monies which were performed in connexion with human sacrifices 
may possibly be survivals of this practice. The staple food of the 
islanaers consisted of the bread-fruit, the tar6-root, the yam, the 
sweet potato, and in some districts the wild plantain (/«) ; but 
they also ate much fish (the turtle was considered sacred fo<^), as 
well as pigs and dogs, though of the latter, as pets, the women were 
so fond as to suckle the j^ppies sometimes even to the exclusion of 
their own children. Topoi was a favourite dish made of bananas 
and cocoa-nut. Kava {ava\ which was prepared in the usual Poly- 
nesian manner, was drunk, but in moderate quantities and only by 
the chiefs. 

Tahitians were good fishermen and bold seamen. They steered 
by the stars, of which they distinguished many constellations. 
The land was carefully tended and the fields well irrigated. Three 
great classes were recognized; — (1) the huiarif of divine origin, 
which included only the suzerain {arirai)t who bore a semi-sacred 
as well as a political character, and the reigning chiefs of districts ; 
(2) the bue raaiira, proprietors and cultivators of inherited land, 
who also built canoes, made arms, &c. ; to these two classes also 
belonged the priests (tahora)^ who were medicine-men as i#j 11 ; 
(8) the rruiTiahune, fishers, artisans, Ac., and slaves {tUi). As wars 
and infanticide depopulated the island^ this class gradually acquii;^d 
land and with it certain privileges. Rank is hereditary and de- 
termined by primogeniture, not necessarily in the male line. The 
firstborn of an arirai received at birth the title of otu ; the father, 
who was the first to pay homage to his own child, then abdicated, 
and henceforth took up the ]K)sition of regent. It is easy to see 
that, while this custom tended to keep honours within a family, 
it may have encouraged the practice of infanticide, which was 
common in all grades of society when Tahiti was first visited by 
Europeans. The age at which the otu’s authority became real 
varied according to nis own abilities and the will of his subjects. 
Though arbitrary, the TK)wer of the arirai was limited by the 
power of his vassals, tne district chiefs {racUiras)t who ruled 
absolutely over their respective districts, and who might be of as 
good blood as the arirai himself. The arirai had a councillor, 
but was alone responsible for any act. The bi-insular form of 
Tahiti promoted the independence of the chiefs, and war was rarely 
declared or an army or fleet despatched without the raatiras being 
first summoned to council. Without their favour nothing could m 
accomplished, for their power over their own people was absolute. 
The form of government was thus strictly feu^ in character, but 
it gradually centralize<l into a monarchy, which, in the person of 
Pomare II., the English missionaries greatly helped to regulate 
and strengthen. The arirai sent his commands by a messenger 
{vea) whose credentials were a tuft of cocoa-nut film. This tuft 
was returned intact as a sign of assent or tom in token of refusal. 
After the chief the wife ranked first, and then his brother. The 
arirai was carried on the shoulders of his subjects, and chiefs were 
not allowed to feed themselves. Women always ate apart. T^eir 
places of worship {marai) — national, local, or private — were square 
tree-surrounded enclosures. They each had a single entrance, and 
contained several small courts, within which were houses for the 
im^es and attendant priests. A pyramidal stone structure, on 
^ which were the actual altars, stood at the further end of the square. 
The marais were also used as places of sepulture of chiefs, whose 
embalmed bodies, after being exposed for a time, were buried in a 
crouching position. Their slculls, however, were kept in the houses 
of their nearest relations. In the great marai at Atahura the stone 
structure was 270 feet long, 94 feet wide, and 60 feet high, and its 
summit was reached by a flight of steps, built of hewn coral and 
basalt. Sacrificial offerings, including human sacrifices, formed a 
prominent part of Tahitian worship. An eye of the victim was 
offered to the arirai, and placed within his mouth by the officiating 
priest * Every household possessed its own guardian spirits (Hi), 
out there were several superior divinities, ot which, at the be^n* 

* ning of this century, Oro was the most venerated. Tlie images, 
which are less remarkable than those of Hawaii, were rough repre- 
sentffiions of the human form carved in wood. Some were covered 
from to foot with small human figures cut in relief; others 
were mate sticky clothed with feathers. The areoi, a licentious 
association of strolling players, men and women, which numbered 
amon^ its ranks the highest chiefs, and practised infanticide, was 
a in^i^l/eatare of Tahitian society. 

> ^e Tahitlftis arc- light-hearted, Mvolous, courteous, and gener- 
ic g ” ■ ■ 

1 The mnseitin of the London Mifsionary Society and tha Biitiah Mttseam coa- 
taia Importaat coUootiont of Tahitian Images, dreaeef, we^pona, Ao. 
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ons; but with these traits are ^blended deceit, irritably ty, and 
cruelty, which formerly reached an unexampled degree of savage 
brutality. Their notions of morality were never, according to our 
idea.s, very precise ; and their customs, such as the ta^o, or^exchange 
of name with the rights which it carried over the wifo*of the giver 
of the name and all her female relations, seemed to the efrlior 
European observer strai^ely revolting. It would appear, however, 
that with the introduction of the vices of civilization such limiU* 
tions as their primitive morality roco^ized have disappeared and 
all self-respect has been lost Especially characteristic were the 
elaborate costume-dances (Iieivas) performed by vmmen. Besides 
dancing, the sinmng orson^ (ptfXe), snd the recitation of historicifl 
and mythical ballads (vJbUs), the natives had also a variety of sports 
and games. During the periodical seasons of^ rejoicing wrestling 
(maona), boxing (molo), and spear-throwing (vero poH^ matches, 
with foot and canoe-races, were held ; also sham iglits and %aval 
reviews. They had several games in which a ball was used, — one, 
apat, not unlike our bandy, while another, iuir^ (played chiefly 
by women), was a kind of football; bkt surf-swimming (faaJyu) 
was perhaps the most favourite sport with ! oth ^exes. Kites were 
known. Cock-fighting (f^iiorcMmoa) was much pradtise^L 

Discovery and ExploraXion , — There is little doubt that the main 
island and some other members of the group were visited by the 
Spaniard Pedro Fernandez de Quiros in February 1607. They were 
rediscovered in June 1767 by Wallis in the “Dolphin,” who took 
nominal possession of Tahiti for George III. and named it after him. 
In the mllowing year Bougainville visited Tahiti, claimed it as 
French, and called it La Nouvelle Cythfere. With Tetuara (called 
by him Umaitia) and Eimeo it makes up the Archipel de Bourbon of 
his most inaccurate chart Almost all we know of the early state 
of the islands is, however, due to Captain Cook’s visits in 1769, 
1778, 1774, afid 1777. The name of Society Islands was given to the 
Leeward group on his first voyage in honour of thb Royal Society. 
In 1774 Tahiti was also visited by two Spanish vessels, which left 
two priests, who remained for ten months on the island. The 
Spaniards named it Isla d’Amat. The islands were again visited 
in 1788 bv the “Lady Penrhyn.” Bligh in the “Bounty” spent 
five monti.s on the island in the same year, and it was revisited by 
that ship after the famous mutiny. At this time tl^e leading chi^ 
was Pomare, whose family had been pre-eminent in the island for 
more than a century. Aided by sixteen of the “ Bounty ” mutineers, 
and armed with guns procured from Bligu and a Swedish vessel, 
Pomare greatly strengthened his power and brought tS a successful 
close a long struggle with Eimeo. In 1791 the “ Pandora” carried 
off fourteen of the “ Bounty ” mutineers, and from this time forward 
visits were frequent. 

Missions , — The attempt of the Spaniards in 1774 was followed 
by the*8cttlcment of twenty-five persons brought in 1797 by the 
missionary ship “Duff.” Though befrienfied ny Pomare I. (who 
lived till 1805), they had many difficulties, especially from the 
constant wars, and at length they fled with Pomare II. to Eimeo 
and ultimately to Now South Wales, returning in 1812 when 
Pomare renounced heathenism. In 1816 he regained his power in 
Tahiti. For a time the missionaries made good progress, — a print- 
ing press was established (1817), and coffee, cotton, and sugar were 
planted (1819); but soon ther^came a serious relapse into neathen 
practices and immorality. Pomare 11. died of drink in 1824. 
His Successor Pomare 111. died in 1827, and was succeeded by his 
half-sister Aimata, the unfortunate “ Queen Pomare.” In 1828 a 
new fanatical sect, the ** Mamaia,” arose, which gave much trouble 
to the missions and whoso influence is still felt. The leader pro- 
claimed that ho was Jesus Christ, and promised to his followers a 
sensual paradise. 

French Annexation . — In 1836 the French Catholic missionaries 
in Mangareva attempted to open a mission in Tahiti. Queen 
Pomare, advised by the English missionary and consul Pritchard, 
refused her consent, and removed by force two priesU who haa 
landed surreptitiously and to whom many of the opposition party 
in the state had rallied. In 1838 a French frigate appeared, under 
the command of M. Du Petit-Thouars, and extortoa from Pomare 
the right of settlement for Frenchmen of every profession. Other 
acts of interference followed, and at len^h, in 1842, Admiral du 
Petit-Thouars procured the signature of a document placing the^ 
islands under French protection, the authoriU of the queen end 
chiefs being expressly reserved. In 1843 Petit-Thouars reappeared, 
and, alleging that the treaty of 1842 had not been duly carried out, 
deposed the queen and took possession of the islands. His high- 
handed action was not countenanced by Ae French Government,^' 
bat, while it {srofessed not to sanction the annexation, it did not 
retrace the steps taken. Two years were spent in reducing the 
party in the islands opposed to French rule ; an attempt to oenquer 
the western islands failed ; and at length, by agreement with Eng- 
land, France promised to return to the plan ox a protectorate and 
leave the western islands to their righuul owners. The London 
missionaries were replaced by French Pfhlestanle. but neither ther 
nor the priests have been very saccesefal, possibiy because French 
is a compulsory snligeot in the Government schools. In ISBO 
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Tahiti) including EiineO) waa proclaimed a French colony. It is 
the residence of the governor-general of the French dependencies 
^ the Pacific. 

*X«€ra<urtf.t-The following list Includes the books which seem most to de- 
serve mention: Hawkesworth's Voyages, cspeclttlly Wallis's Voyage, H.M.S. 
“Dolphin,” in vol. 1., London, 1773 ; Cook's T/tree Voyages, with Forster's account 
of the tecond voyage ; Freycinet, Voyage de la Coquilt e, and Lesson's account 
of^he satne voyage, Paris, 1839 ; Bennett, Whaling royage, l^ndon, 1840. For 
mlmners and customs of the natives, see Cook, Duff, Ellis. For modem statistics, 

. see Desgraz, La Tahiti^ Paris, 1845; Notices Coloniales, Paris, 1886, vol. li. For 
^ the early history of the Islands, see Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 18‘i9 ; 
Vincendon-Dumoulln and Desgraz, lies Taiii, Paris, 1844. For mission lilstory, 
see Voyage of the Dtff, l.*ondon, 1799; Ellis; WllliuniS| JI/t«ionary Enterprise in 
th^South Sea Islands, I^ndon, 1839. ^F or the French occupation, see Moerenhout, 
V^ageaux tlesdu Grand Ocian, Pt;fis, 1837 ; Vincendun-Dumonlin and Desgras; 
Pritchard, Polynesian Reminiscences, London, 18G6. (A. v. H.) 

^TAIWAN. S6h Formosa. 

TAf AK, Tajik, or Tausik, a term originally occurring in 
the Pahlavi writings, and explained to mean, first, the Arabs 
in general, then fheir d^cendants born in Persia and else- 
where out of Arabia, i^d, lastly, the Persians in general and 
their descendant# born in TurkestAn and elsewhere out of 
rersia. Tajak •has thus come to be the collective name 
of all communilies of Iranian stock and Persian speech, 
wherever* found in Central Asia. These are co extensive 
with the former eastward and northward limits of the 
Persian empire; but, since the ascendency of the Tdrki 
races, they have become the subject element in Turkesttin, 
AfghAnistAn, Bokhdra, Khiva, Kashgaria, while still politi- 
cally dominant in Badakhshdn, Wakhdn, Darwdz, Kost, 
and Karatdghin. In most of these places the Tftjaks, with 
the kindred Qalchas, seem to form the bulk of the popula- 
tion, the distinction being that Tajak is applied rather to 
the settled and more civilized lowlaudera of modegn Persian 
speech, Galcha to the ruder highlanders of Ferghdna, 
Kohistdn, Wakhdn, <fec., who speak either archaic ft)rms of 
Persian or dia4ects intermediate between the Iranian and 
Sanskritic (Indian) branches of the Aryan linguistic family. 
The Tajaks are thus a settled Iranian people, agriculturists 
in the country, traders and artisans in the towns, and are 
essentially *‘I%raifdn,” that is, men of Persian speech,— -this 
term, however, being more specially applied to those of 
Afghanistan. But, although mainly of Iranian stock, with 
light complexion an(l regular features, the Tajaks claim 
Arab descent, regarding the district about Baghddd as their 
primeval home, and considering themselves the descendants 
of the Arabs who overran Central Asia in the first century 
of the Flight. At the same time, “ it is evident that the 
inhabitants of the greater part of this region (Central Asia) 
must from an early period have come in contact with the 
successive waves of Turkish (t'firki) and even Mongol 
population which broke over them; accordingly we find 
that, although the type is essentially Iranian, it has under- 
gone ^ certain modification, . . . face, though obviously 
Persian, is more oblong than that of the Turk, more or less 
heavy cheeks, thick nose, large mouth, wide ^rebead, . . . 
middle height, powerful frame, and broad shoulders, . .*. 

hair, but among the Galchas a few fair people are 
found ** (Capt J. M. Trotter, Bokkdra, p. 169). The term 
T%jak musi; also be distinguished from Sarte^ the latter 
simply meaning “trader” or “shopkeeper,” and being 
appli^ indiscriminately to the settled as opposed to the 
nomad element, and especially to the urban populations, of 
'Whatever race, in Central Asia.^ The Tajaks are known as 
T&ts on the west side of the Caspian (Baku, Lenkoran, <kc.). 
TAKA. See Nubia. 

^ TALA VERA de ia Reina , a town of S pain, in the 

^ “Quand un Usbeg est devenu compl6tement 84dentaire . . . il 
deviant Sarte*; le mot SarU nW dono pas use appellation ethnique ” 
(CharJ^es de Ujfalvy in Bul» Soe, G'lojjr., June 1878\ But the Tajaks, 
being a^ays settled, were the first to be known as Sartes ; whence the 
atlU prevalent erroneous impression that the word had a racial mean- 
ing, implying an Iranian as opposed to a Tfirki element. Neverthe- 
less there is a certain local gtiquette observed in the nse of the two 
words Ta^ak and SoHe^ edlb^ed in the popular saying : ** When a 
stranger presents himself and eatl your bread, call him a Tc^fak ; when i 
he is gone yon i|ay call him a Sarte,** • I 
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province of Toledo, is situated on the right bank ot the 
Tagus, and on the railway from Madrid to Cacere8,^8ome 
40 miles below Toledo and 64 miles south-east from Madrid. 
It was formerly surrounded by a triple circumvallation, 
portions of which still remain. It has no buildings of 
special interest, and its commerce and manufactures are 
inconsiderable. The population within the fiiunicipal 
limits in 1877 was 10,029. 

Talavcra i.s the birthplace (1536) of Mariana the historian. Well- 
ington overcame a superior French force here on July 27-28, 1809. 

TALBOT, Family of. Apart from its achievements, 
this is one of the few families in the English aristocracy 
which traces alike its descent and ifs surname from the 
Norman conquerors of England ; and it may r&lly be said 
that there has hardly been a time during the l^t eight 
hundred years in which the Talbots have not been of con- 
siderable account in public life. Yet in some periods they 
appear rather as a potential influence, while at certain 
marked epochs they stand out among the most prominent 
actors in English history. The name of Richard Talbot 
occurs in Domesday Book as the holder of nine hides of 
land in Bedfordshire under Walter Giffard, earl of Buck- 
ingham. There is no evidence that he came over to Eng- 
land with the Conqueror himself ; and, as he did not hold 
of •the king in capite^ it iiJ clear that he was not a leader. 
His son Geoffrey Talbot took pjirt with the empress Maud 
against King Stephen. But apparently it was another son 
Hugh who continued the line ; of whom it is recorded that 
he held the castle of Plessi against Henry I. for Hugh de 
Gournay, and afterwards became a monk at Beaubec in 
Normandy. His son Richard obtained from Henry II. the 
lordship of Linton in Herefordshire, and from Richard 1. 
the custody of Ludlow castle; and his descendants for 
some generations appear to have been wardens of various 
castles on the borders of Wales. Under Edward II. a 
Gilbert Talbot was head of the house, and invaded Scot- 
land in the king's company, but afterwards took part with 
Thomas of Lancaster against the king. He, however, was 
pardoned, and obtained from Edward III. a confirmation 
of the grant of the manor of Linton and other lands to 
himself and his heirs. 

His son Richard, who had married a daughter of John 
Comyn of Badenoch, laid claim to certain lands in Scot- 
land in her right, and, when restrained from entering that 
country by land (Edward III. having then made an alliance 
with King David), he joined in a successful expedition 
which invaded it by sea in the interests of Edward Baliol. 
Thfle years later he was taken prisoner in Scotland, and 
redeemed for 2000 marks, after which the king made him 
governor of Berwick. He took part also in Edward's 
wars against France, as did likewise his son Gilbert, who 
succeeded him. At this time the family possessed lands 
in the counties of Oxford, Gloucester, Hereford, and Kent, 
and a little later in Berkshire, Wilts, Salop, and Essex. 
Another Gilbert Talbot, grandson of the last, claimed to 
carry the great spurs at the coronation of Henry V., and 
had a commission to receive the submission of Owen 
Glendower and his adherents. He also distinguished 
himself in the invasion of Normandy. He was « twice 
married, his second^ wife being a Portuguese lady, but he 
left no male issue, and was succeeded by bis brother John, 
the special hero of the family. 

Hitherto the head of the house had borne the nami^of 
Lord Talbot ; but this John, after ol^taininj; by marriage 
the title of Lord Furnivall, was for his distinguisl^ed 
actions created earl of Shrewsbury. He made his name so 
terrible in France that for several generations afterwards 
French mothers used to threaten refractdty children that 
the Talbots would come if they were not ^uiet fBrown^s 
Venetian Calendar, ii. 75). He rescued Maine from the 
• XXIIL — 4 
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Fifencjh and took Pontoise; but liis own •capture by 
the Ii|aid of Orleans was what probably discouraged the 
English most of all in their disasters beyond sea. He was 
exchanged for an eminent French prisoner and a heavy 
ransom besides. lie served also several times as lieutenant 
of Ireland, and in 1416 was created earl of Wexford and 
of Waterford, in addition to the title of Shrewsbury, which 
had been conferred upon him in 1442. He died in 1453, 
in an unsuccessful expedition for the recovery, of Guiennc, 
which had lately submitted to the French. His son John, 
Viscount Lisle, was slain along with him in the same fatal 
battle. 

But, besides his martial exploits which live in history, 
this John flaims some attention for his family alliances. 
His first wife Hand, a granddaughter of Thomas, Lord 
Furnivall, brought him the castle of Sheffield as part of 
her inheritance, and he was accordingly summoned to 
parliament in the days of Henry IV. as John Talbot of 
Hallamshire, otherwise Lord Furnivall, more than thirty 
years before he was made earl of Shrewsbury. The 
property remained in the hands of his descendants, and 
became a favourite residence of the family during the 
whole of the Tudor era ; and, but for the death in 16i6 of 
Gilbert, seventh earl of Shrewsbury, without male issue, it 
has been remarked by Hunter that Sheffield might have 
remained much longer centre of feudal magnificence 
rather than of commerce and manufactures. The second 
wife of John, earl of Shrewsbury, was Margaret, the eldest 
of three daughters of Kichard Beauchamp, earl of War- 
wick, by his second wife, a daughter of Thomas, Lord 
Berkeley. By her he obtained a third part of the Berkeley 
property ; and, though she did not become the mother of 
a line of earls, her eldest son, John Talbot, was created 
Viscount Lisle, and it was he who fell along with his 
father at the disastrous battle of Chatillon in Gascony. 
His son Thomas, who inherited the title of Viscount Lisle, 
was also slain at the early ago of twenty-two in a feudal 
contest with Lord Berkeley, arising out of a dispute as to 
the possession of Berkeley castle, at Nibley Green, near 
Wotton-under-Edge, March 20, 1470; and the title was 
afterwards conferred on Edward Grey, the husband of one 
of his two sisters. 

John, the second earl of Shrewsbury, was the first earFs 
son by his first wife. He had been knighted at Leicester 
in 1426 along with the infant king Henry VL, had served 
in the wars of France, and been made chancellor of Ireland 
during his father’s lifetime, when ho was only Lord Talbot. 
Afterwards he was made lord high treasurer of Engllind, 
and in 1459 was rewarded for his services to the house of 
Lancaster with a grant of 100 marks a year out of the 
lordship of Wakefield, forfeited by Richard, duke of York. 

• But next year he and his brother Christopher were slain 
at the battle of Northampton, fighting in the cause of 
Henry VL His son John succeeded him, and then his 
grandson George, who fought for Henry VII. at Stoke, 
and whom King Henry VIII. sent as his lieutenant 
against»the rebels in that most formidable insurrection, 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. But perhaps the thing w'hich 
most^redounds to his credit is the humanity with which 
(as related by Cavendish) he received the fallen Cardinal 

• Wolsey into his house at Sheffield when he was on his way 
up to London as a state prisoner, and endeavoured to 
reffiove those gloomy anticipations of his fate which in 
fact brought on his last illness. 

Francis, tne fifth earl, took a leading part in the 
imrasions of Scotland under Henry VIII. and Edward 
VI,«Kd ywis one of the two peers who alone opposed the 
]m11 for abolishihg the pope’s jurisdiction under Mizabeth. 
His son Geor^, who succeeded, was the earl to whom the 
custodyH>f Mary Stuart was committed, his delicate and 
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onerous task being rendered all the more difficuli for him 
by the intrigues of his bold, ambitious second wife, Bess of 
Hardwick, the builder of Chatsworth, who ha^ married 
three husbands before her union with him. Two sons o# 
this last earl succeeded one another, and the title# then 
devolved, for want bf male issue, on the lineal descendai}1.8 
of KSir Gilbert Talbot of Grafton in Worcestershire, third 
son of John, the second earl. This Sir Gilbert had fought 
for Henry VII. %t Bosworth, where h% was severely 
wounded, was knighted on thef field, and was throughcftit 
one of the first Tudor’s most trusted councillors. He 
fought also at Stoke against the insurgents with Lambert 
Simnel, was made a knight banneret, gcfVernor of Calais, 
and lord chamberlain. 

The ninth earl, George, descended froA this Gilbert, is 
not distinguished by any prominext actions. He died 
unmarried, and his brother, who followed* next, wa% 
succeeded by his grandson Francis, chiefly memorable for 
his unhappy fate. His second wife, a daughter of the 
earl of Cardigan, was seduced by the duke of Buckingham, 
whom the outraged husband challenged to a duel. The 
countess, it is said, was present at the scene, and held 
Buckingham’s horse in the disguise of a i>age, saw her 
husband killed, and then clasped her lover in her arms, 
receiving J)lood-stains upon her dress from the embrace. 
Charles, the twelfth earl, son of this unfortunate nobleman, 
was raised by William III. to the dignity of a duke for 
his important diplomatic services. His position in those 
slippery 4imes was altogether exceptional. Abandoning 
the religion of his ancestors he became a Protestant, was 
one of the seven who signed the invitation to William of 
Orange to come over, and was continuall/ consulted by 
him on state affairs after he becayie king. Yet, being 
apparently of a very sensitive disposition, he sterns to have 
at times repented what ho had done, and even corresponded 
with James at St Germain ; yet again, m times of danger, 
he was as ready as ever to stake his life and fortunes in 
the ^rvice of his country to preserve the new settlement. 
It was apparently his extreme sensitiveness that caused 
him to be spoken of as “the king of hearts.” In 1694 
he was created marquis of Alton and duke of Shrewsbury, 
but as he left no son these titles died along with him, and 
the earldom of Shrewsbury devolved on his cousin Gilbert, 
a Roman Catholic priest. 

From this time the diiect line of Sir Gilbert Talbot of 
Grp,fton began to fail. A nephew three times succeeded 
to an uncle, and then the title devolved upon a cousin, 
who died unmarried in 1856. On the death of this cousin 
the descent of the title was for a short time in dispute, and 
the lands were claimed for the infant son of the duke of 
IJorfolk under the will of the last earl ; but the courts 
decided that, under a private Act obtained by the duke of 
Shrewsbury in the sixth year of George I., the title \tndr* 
estates must go together, and the true successor to the 
earldom was found in Earl Talbot, the head of another 
line of the descendants of Sir Gilbert Talbot of Grafton, 
sprung from a second marriage of Sir Gilbert’s son. Sir 
John Talbot of Albrighton. The head of this family i^ 
the beginning of the last century was a divine of some 
mark, who died bishop of Durham in 1730. His son 
Charles, who filled the office of lord chancellor, was 
created Baron Talbot of Hensol yi Glamorganshire in 
1733 ; and his son again was advanced to the dignity of 
Earl Talbot in 1761, to which was added thit of Baron 
Dynevor in 1780. Then succeeded a nephew, whe was 
also created Viscount Ingestre, and by royal 

licence the surname of Chetwynd before Talbot, from his 
mother. • ^ 

The Earl Talbot who successfully claimed the Shrews- 
bury til4e (as the eighteenth earl) was the ^present earl’s 
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grandfq^theiT, and all the titles just mentioned have been 
united ip his line ever since. (j. oa.) 

TALBOT, William Henry Fox (1800-1877), a dis- 
*coverer "^n photography, was the only child of William 
Davenport Talbot, of Lay cock Abbey, Wilts, and of Lady 
Elizabeth Fox Strang ways, daughter tof the second earl of 
llchester. He was born in February 1800, and educated 
at Harrow and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
gained the Person prize in 1820, and graduated as twelfth 
jH’angler in 1821. From 1B22 to 1872 he frequently 
communicated papers to* the Royal Society, many of them 
on* mathematica> subjects. At an early period he had 
tegiAi his optical researches, which were to have such 
important results in connexion with photography. To 
the Edinhurgh%Joumal of Science in 1826 he contributed 
a paper on Som^ ^Experiments on Coloured Flame 
to the Quarterly Jourmit of Science in 1827 a paper on 
“ Monochromatic Light ” ] and to the Philosophical Maga~ 
tine a number’ of papers on chemical subjects, including 
one on Chemical Changes of Colour.” Before Daguerre 
exhibited in 1839 pictures taken by the sun, Talbot had 
obtained similar success, and as soon as Daguerre’s dis- 
coveries were whispered communicated the results of his 
experiments to the Royal Society (see Photography, vol. 
xviii. p. 824). In 1841 he made known his discovery 
of the calotype process, but after the discovery of the 
collodion process by Scott Archer, with whom ho had a 
lawsuit in reference to his patent rights, he relinquished 
this field of inquiry. For his discoveries, thg narrative 
of which is detailed in his Pencil of Nature (1844), he 
received in 1842 the medal of the Royal Society. While 
engaged in 4iis scientific researches he devoted a consider- 
able portion of his time to archeology, and this field of 
inquiry latterly occupied his chief attention. Besides 
reading papers on these subjects before the Royal Society 
of Literatui^ and the Society of Biblical Archeology, he 
published Hermes^ or Classical and Antiquarian Researches 
(1838-39), and Illustrations of the Antiquity of the Booh 
of Genesis (1839). ^With Sir Henry Rawlinson afid Dr 
Hinckshe shares the honour of having been one of the 
first decipherers of the cuneiform inscriptions of Nineveh. 
He was also the author of English Etymologies (1846). 
He died at Laycock Abbey, 17th September 1877. 

TALC. See Geology, vol. x. p. 228, and Mineralogy, 
vol. xvl p. 414. 

TALC A, a town of Chili, capital of the province of 
Talca, is situated on the Claro, a tributary of the Mhule, 
nearly due south of Santiago, with which it is connected 
by rjiil. The town has a lyceum and some woollen manu- 
factures (especially of “ ponchos”). In 1 875 the population 
numbered 17,496, and in 1885 about 19,000. 

TALENT. See Numismatics, vol. xvii. p. 631. * 

^TALES are, in the usual acceptance of the word, ficti- 
tious narratives, long or short, ancient or modern. In this 
article *^t&le” is used in a stricter sense, as equivalent to the 
German “Volks-marchen” or the French ‘^conte populaire.” 
Thus understood, popular tales mean the stories handed 
down by oral tradition from an unknown antiquity, 

» among savage and civilized peoples. So understood, 
popular tales are a subject in mythology, and indeed in 
the general study of the development of man, of which the 
full interest and importance is scarcely yet recognized. 
^Popular tales won tlleir way into literature, it is true, at a 
very distant period. The Homeric epics, especially the 
Odyssey^ contain adventures which are manifestly parts 
of tfie general human stock of popular narrative. Other 
examples are folind in the Rigvtda^ and in the myths which 
were handled by the^ Greek dramatists. Collections of 
popular tales, ifiore 6r less subjected to conscious literary 
tr^tment, are fou;id in Sanskrit, as in the work of 
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Somadeva, ^hose Kathd Sarit Sdgara, or “Ocean of, the 
Streams ot Story,” has been translated by Mr Tawney 
(Calcutta, 1880). The Thousand and One Nights (q,v,) 
are full of popular tales, and popular tales are the staple 
of the mediaeval Gesta Romanorum, and of the collections 
of Straparola and other Italian contours. In all these and 
similar gatherings the story, long circulated fjjom mouth 
to mouth among the people, is handled with conscious art, 
and little but the general outline of plot and character of 
incident can be regarded as original. In the Histoires ou 
Contes du Temps Passe of Perrault (Elzevir, Amsterdam, 
1697; the Parisian edition is of the same date) we have 
one of the earliest gatherings of titles which were taken 
down in their nursery shape as they w^ere tqjd by nurses 
to children. This at least seems probable, though M. 
Alfred Maury thinks Perrault drew from literary sources. 
Perrault attributed the composition to his son, P. Darmau- 
cour, at that time a child, and this pretext enabled him to 
give his stories in a simple and almost popular guise. In 
the dedication signed by the boy, Perrault offers remarks 
which really do throw a certain light on the origin and 
characteristics of “marchen.” Hesays, “Ils renferment 

tons une morale tr^s sens^*e et donnent une image 

de ce qui se passe dans les moindres families, ou la louable 
impatience d’instruire les^ enfans fait imaginer des histoires 
d'^pourvfies de raison pour s’accomoder k ces m^mes enfants, 
qui n’en ont pas encore.” It* seems that popular tales in 
many cases probably owe their origin to the desire of 
enforcing a moral or practical lesson. It appears that 
their irrational and “infantile” character — “ dc^pourvfies 
de raison ” — is derived from their origin, if not actually 
among children, at least among childlike peoples, who have 
not arrived at “raison,” that is, at the scientific and modem 
conception of the world and of the nature of man. 

The success of Perrault’s popular tales brought the 
genre into literary fashion, and the Comtesse d’Aulnoy in- 
vented, or in some cases adapted, “contes,” which still retain 
a great popularity. But the precise and scientific collec- 
tion of tales from the lips of the people is not much earlier 
than our century. The chief impulse to the study was 
given by the brothers Grimm. The first edition of their 
Kimler- und Haus-Mdrehen was published in 1812. The 
English reader will find a very considerable bibliography 
of popular tales, as known to the Grimms, in Mrs Alfred 
Hunt’s translation, Grimm's Household Tales^ with Notes 
(London, 1884). “ How unique was our collection when it 
first appeared,” they exclaim, and now merely to enumerate 
th/| books of such traditions would occupy much space. 

In addition to the miirchen of Indo-European peoples, the 
Grimms became acquainted with some Malay stories, 
some narratives of Bochuanas, Negroes, American Indians, 
and Finnish, Esthonian, and Magyar stories. Thus tho^ 
Grim ms’ knowledge of non-European marchen was extremely 
slight. It enabled them, however, to observe the increase 
of refinement “ in proportion as gentler and more humane 
manners develop themselves,” the monstrosities of Finnish 
and Red-Indian fancy gradually fading in the narratives 
of Germans and Italians. The Grimms notice* that the 
evolution of popular narrative resembles the evolution of 
the art of sculpture, from the South-Sea idol to thfe frieze' 
of the Parthenon, •“ from the strongly marked, thin, even ^ 
ugly, but highly expressive forms of its earliest stages to 
those which possess external beauty of mould.” Sino^ the 
Grhnms’ time our knowledge of the popular tales^ of non- , 
European races has been greatly unrichei. We» possess 
numbers of North-American, Brazilian, Zulu, Swahili, 
Eskimo, Samoan, Maori, Kaffir, Malagasy, BusWan, and 
even Australian marchen, and can stud^ them in* compar- 
ison with the stories of Hesse, of the Wqpt Highlands » of 
Scotland, of Scandinavia. ^ 
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While the popular romances of races of all colours must 
be examined together, another element in this subject is 
not less important It had probably been often observed 
before, but the fact was brought out most vividly by 
Von Hahn {Griechische und albanesische Mdrchen^ Leipsic, 
1864), that the popular talcs of European races turn 
on the sathe incidents, and display the same succession 
of situations, the same characters, and the same plots, 
as are familiar in the ancient ej)ic literature of Greece, 
India, Germany, and Scandinavia. The epics are either 
fully-developed miirchen evolved by the literary genius of 
poets and saga-men, or the miirchen are degenerate and 
broken-down memoriCa of the epics and sagas, or perhaps 
there may be examples of both processes. The second 
view, — namely, that the popular tales are, so to speak, the 
scattered grains of gold of which the epic is the original 
“pocket” or “placer,” — the belief that the marchen are 
the detritus of the saga, — was for a long time prevalent. 
But a variety of arguments enforce the opposite conclusion, 
namely, that the marchen are essentially earlier in char- 
acter than the epic, which is the final form to which they 
have been wrought by the genius of Homer or of some other 
remote yet cultivated poet. If this view be accepted, the 
evolution of marchen and of certain myths has passed 
through the following stages : — • 

(1) The popular tale, as current among the unculti- 
vated peoples, such as Iroquois, Zulus, Bushmen, Samoans, 
Eskimo, and Samoyedes. This tale will reflect the mental 
condition of rude peoples, and will be full of monstrous 
and miraculous events, with an absence of reason proper, 
as Perrault says, “ k ceux qui n^en ont pas encore.” At the 
same time the tale will very probably enforce some moral 
or practical lesson, and may even appear to have been 
invented with this very purpose, for man is everywhere 
impressed with the importance of conduct 

(2) The same tale — or rather a series of incidents and 
a plot essentially the same — as it is discovered surviving 
in the oral traditions of the illiterate peasantry of European 
races. Among them the monstrous element, the ferocity 
of manners observed in the first stage, will be somewhat 
modified, but will be found most notable among the 
Slavonic tribes. Nowhere, even in German and Scottish 
marchen, is it extinct, cannibalism and cruel torture being 
favourite incidents. 

(3) The same plot and incidents as they exist in the 
heroic epics and poetry of the cultivated races, such as 
the Homeric books, the Greek tragedies, the Cyclic poets, 
the KcUewala of the Finns, certain hymns of the Rigueda^ 
certain legends of the Brahmanas, the story of the 
Volsungs, — in these a local and almost historical character 
is given by the introduction of names of known places, and 

c the adventures are attributed to national heroes, — Odys- 
seus, (Edipus, Sigurd, Wainamoinen, Jason, Pururavas, and 
others. The whole tone and manners are nobler and more 
refined in proportion as the literary workmanship is more 
elaborate. 

This theory of the origin of popular tales in the fancy 
of peoples in the savage condition (see Mythology), of 
their survival as marchen among the peasantry of Indo- 
European and other civilized races, and of their transfigu- 
t ration into epics, could only be worked out after the 
discovery that savage and civilized popular tales are full of 
clos6^Ves6mblances. These resemblances, when only known 
to exists among Indo-European peoples, were explained as 
part of a common Ar^an inheritance, and as the result of 
a dtalady of language. This system, when applied to 
my thscioi general, iias already been examined (see Mytho- 
logy). Accordii^ to another view, marchen everywhere 
resemble each other because they all arose in India, and 
have thexce been borrowed and transmitted. For this 


theory consult Benfey^s Panchatantra and M. Cosquin’s 
Contes de Lorraine (Paris, 1886). In opposition to the 
Aryan theory, and the theory of borrowing from India, 
the system which is here advocated regards popuTar tales ^ 
as kaleidoscopic arrangements of comparatively few situa- 
tions and incidents, which again are naturally devised by, 
the early fancy. Among these incidents may be men- 
tioned, first, kinship and intermarriage between man and 
the lower animals aqd even inorganic phenQpiena. Thus 
a girl is wooed by a frog, pumpkin, goat, or bear, or 
elephant, in Zulu, Scotch, Walachian, Eskimo, Ojibway, 
and German miirchen. This incident is based on the Ikck 
of a sense of difference between man and the things iiS the 
world which is prevalent among savages (see Mythology). 
Other incidents familiar in our i^ursery ' tales (such as 
“Cinderella” and “Puss in Boots”) turn on the early 
belief in metamorphosis, in magic, in friendly or protecting 
animals (totems or beast manitous). Others depend on 
the early prevalence of cannibalism (compare Grimm, 47, 
“The Juniper Tree”). This recurs in the mad song of 
Gretchen in Faust^ concerning which a distinguished 
student writes, “ This ghost of a ballad or rhyme is my 
earliest remembrance, as crooned by an old East-Lothian 
nurse.” (Compare Chambers’s Popular Rhymes of Scot- 
land^ 1870, p. 49.) The same legend occurs among the 
Bechuanas, and is published by Casalis. ^ Yet another 
incident springs from the taboo on certain actions between 
husband and wife, producing the story of Cupid and Psyche 
(see Lang’^ and Mytfi, 1884, p. 64). Once more, 

the custom which makes the youngest child the heir is illus- 
trated in'^he marchen of the success, despite the jealousy 
of the elders, of Cinderella, of the Zulu prince (Callaway’s 
2'ales from the Amazulu^ pp. 64, 6§), and in countless 
other marchen. In other cases, as in the .^orld-wide 
marchen corresponding to the Jason epic, we seem in 
presence of an early romantic invention, — how diffused it 
is difficult to imagine. Moral lessons, again, are inculcated 
by the^ numerous tales which turn on the duty of kind- 
ness, or on the impossibility of evading fate as announced 
in prophecy. In opposition to the philological explanation 
of the story of (Edipus as a nature-myth, this theory of 
a collection of incidents illustrative of moral lessons is 
admirably set forth in Prof. Cauparetti’s Edipo e la 
Mitologia Comparata (Pisa, 1867). 

On a general view, then,, the stuff of popular tales is a 
certiyn number of incidents and a certain set of combina- 
tions of these incidents. Their strange and irrational 
character is due to their remote origin in the fancy of men 
in the savage condition; and their wide distribution is 
caused, partly perhaps by oral transmission from people to 
peqple, but more by the tendency of the early imagination 
to run everywhere in the same grooves. The narratives, 
in the ages of heroic poetry, are elevated into epic son^T*^ 
and in the Middle Ages they were even emj^odied in 
legends of the saints. This view is maintained at greater 
length, and with numerous illustrations, in the introduction 
to Mrs Hunt’s translation of Grimm’s Kinder- und Haus- 
Miirchen^ and in Custom and Myth^ already referred to, 

A complete bibliography of the literature of popular tales would 
fill many pages. The reader who is curious about savage popular 
tales may turn to Theal’s Kaffir Folk Lore (2d ed., London, 
1886); Callaway’s Nursery Tales of the Amazulu (London, 1808); 
Schoolcraft’s Algic Researches \ Gill’s MythM and Tales qf the South 
Pacific; Peti tot’s Traditions Indiennes (1886); Shortl^d’s Maori 
Religion and Mythology (London, 1882) ; The South Mriean Folk 
Lore Puxord; the Polk Lore Record (London, 1870-85, MaUgasy 
stories); Rink’s Tales cmd Traditions of the Eskimo; Bleek^s 
Hottentot Tales and Fables (London, 1864); Castftn's Samoyedisehe 
Marchen ; and Leland’s Algonquin Legends (London, 1884), For 
European tales, the bibliography in tk^ trai^dation of Grimm 
alreaay referred to may be used, and the Maisonneuve collation, 

Luttratures pqpulaires may be recommended. The names of 
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liebrccbtt Kblilor, Dasent, Ralston, Nigra, Pitrd, Cosquin, Afanaslef, 
Qaidoz, S^billot, may servo as clues through the enchanted forest of 
the nursery tales of Kurope. (A. L.) 

r TAL^OURD, Sir Thomas Noon (1795-1854), was at 
oncg eminent as a lawyer, as a writer, and as a member of 
|. brilliant and polished society. lU had the faculty of 
winning friendships ; so sympathetic indeed was his nature 
that he unconsciously biassed many of the most acute 
among his acquaintances towards an e^stimate of his genius 

an author — more especially as a dramatist — hardly 
commensurate with wlAt more impartial criticism has 
eiided to be his' just meed of pmise. But, though even 
is Aiost excellent work in literature has now ceased to 
be generally cared for, his poetry must always be inter- 
esting to the Ifterary sjudent. 

The son of a brewer in good circumstances, Talfourd 
was born t)n Ma^ 26, 1795, at Reading (not, as is sometimes 
stated, at Doxey, near Stafford). He received his early 
education* ffrsl at an institution near Hendon, and later 
at the Pleading grammar-school under Dr Valpy. Here, 
it is said, he acquired his taste for dramatic poetry, pre- 
sumably under the guidance of Dr Valpy. At the age of 
eighteen the lad was sent to London to study law under Mr 
Chitty, the special pleader. Early in 1821 he joined the 
Oxford circuit, having been called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in February of that year. When, fdurteen years 
later, he was created a serjeant-at-law, and when again ho 
in 1849 succeeded Mr Justice Coltman as judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, he attained these distinctions 
more perhaps for the zeal and laborious care which ho 
invariably displayed in his conduct of the cases confided to 
him than on account of any brilliance of forensic talent or 
of any marked inteyectual subtlety. A parliamentary life 
had alwaj^ had an attraction for him, and at the general 
election in 1835 ho was returned for Reading. This seat 
he retained* for* close upon six years, and he was again 
returned in 1847. In the House of Commons he was no 
mere ornamental member. Those efforts of his which have 
most interest for us of later date were made on behalf of 
the rights of authors, for whose benefit he introduced the 
International Copyright Bill; his speech on this subject 
was considered the most telling made in the House during 
that session. The bill met with strong opposition, but 
Talfourd had the satisfaction of seeing it ultimately pass 
into law in 1842, albeit in a greatly modified form. 

At the period of his elevation to the bench he was 
qreated a knight, and thenceforward his life was, in the 
intervals of his professional labours, devoted to scholarly 
and literary pursuits. From his school days ho had enter- 
tained dreams of attaining eminence as a writer ; and to the 
lost be remained a diligent student of literature, ancient 
and modern. During his early years in London Talfourd 

^^Sound himself forced to depend — in great measure, at least 
— upon his literary exertions. He was at this period on 
the staff of the London Magazine, and was an occasional 
contributor to the Edinburgh and Quarterly reviews, the 
New Monthly Magazine, and other periodicals ; while, on 
joining the Oxford circuit, he acted as law reporter to 
The Timee, His legal writings on matters germane to lit- 
erature are excellent expositions, animated by a lucid and 
sufficiently telling, if not highly polished, style. Among 
the best of these ^are his article “On the Principle of 
Advocacy in the Practice of the Bar” (in the Law Magazine, 
January 1846) ; his Proposed New Law of Copyright of the 
Highest Importance to Authors (1838) ; Three Speeches de^ 
liver ed in thejlouse of Commons in Favour of an Extension 
of Copyright (1840) ; and his famous Speech for the De- 
fendant in fAi Prosecution, the Quern v. Moxon, for the 
Publication of SheUejfs Poetical Works (1841). 

But Talfourd cannot be said to have gained jmy position 
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among men^\)f letters until the production of his taagedy 
Ion, which' was privately printed in 18^5, and produced 
in the following year at Covent Garden theatre. The 
tragedy was also well received in America, and it met with 
the honour of reproduction at SadleFs Wells in December 
1861. This dramatic poem, its author’s masterpiece, turns 
upon the voluntary sacrifice of Ion, king of i^rgos, in re- 
sponse to the Delphic oracle, which had declared that only 
with the extinction of the reigning family could the pre- 
vailing pestilence incurred by the deeds of that family be 
removed. As a poem Lm has many high qualities. The 
blank verse, if lacking the highest excellence, is smooth 
and musical, and the lines are frequwtly informed with the 
spirit of genuine poetry ; the character of thp high-souled 
son of the Argive king is finely developed, and the reader 
is affected throughout by that same sense of the relentless 
working and potency of destiny which so markedly distin- 
guishes the writings of the Greek dramatists. 

Two years later, at the Haymarket theatre, The Athenian 
Captive was acted with moderate success. In 1839 Glerir 
coe, or the Fate of the Macdonalds, was privately printed, 
and in 1840 it was produced at the Haymarket; but this 
homo drama is indubitably much inferior to his two classic 
plays. The Castilian (1853) did not excite a tenth part of 
the interest called forth, by Ion. Before this he had pro- 
duced various prose writings other than those already re- 
ferred to, — among them his “History of Greek Litera- 
ture,” in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 

Besides the honour of knighthood and his various legal 
distinctions, Talfourd held the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
from the university of Oxford. He died in court during 
the performance of his judicial duties, at Stafford, on 
March 13, 1854. 

In addition to the writings above-mentioned, Talfourd was the 
author of The Letters of Charleys Lnitib, with a Sketch of his Life 
(1837); Recollections of a First Visit to the Alps (1841); Vacation 
EainhUs and Thoughts, comprising recollections of three Conti- 
nental tours in the vacations of 1841, 1842, and 1843 (2 vols., 1844) ; 
and Final Memorials of Charles Lamb (1849-50). 

TALISMAN. See Amulet. 

TALLAGE, or Talliage (from the French tailler, i.e., 
a part cut out of the whole), appears to have signified at 
first a tax in general, but became afterwards confined in 
England to a special form of tax, the assessment upon cities, 
boroughs, and royal demesnes — in effect, a land tax. Like 
Scutage (q.v.), tallage was superseded by the subsidy sys- 
tem in the 14th century. The last occasion on which it was 
levied appears to be the year 1332. The famous statute 
o^ 25 Edw. 1. (in some editions of the statutes 34 Edw. I.) 
He Tallagio non Concedendo, though it is printed among 
the statutes of the realm, and was cited as a statute in 
the preamble to the Petition of Right in 1627, and by the 
judges in John Hampden’s case in 1637, is probably an 
imperfect and unauthoritative abstract of the Conjirmedio 
Cartarum. The first section enacts that no tallage or aid 
shall be imposed or levied by the king and his heirs with- 
I out the will and assent of the archbishops, bishops, and 
' other prelates, the earls, barons, knights, burgesses, and 
other freemen in the kingdom. Tallagium facere was the 
technical terra for rendering accounts in the exchequer, the 
accounts being originally kept by means of tMies or 
notched sticks. The tellers (a corruption of talliers) of the 
exchequer were at one time important financietl officers. 
The system of keeping the national accounts by tallies wa.s 
abolished by 23 Geo. Ill c. 82, the office of telfer by 57, 
Geo. III. c. 84. ' i- " 

TALLEYRAND DE P^IRIGORD, Charles Maiurice 
(1754-1838), created by Napoleon a prince of the empire 
under the title of the Prince de B6ni6veni:,» was born at 
Paris on 2d February 1754. His father, who was of a 
younger branch of the princely family of Ch%lais, was an 
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offioor^in the arm^ of Louis XV., and his motfier, also of 
noble family, was a member of the royal household at Ver- 
sailles/ An accident in infancy rendered Talleyrand lame 
for life, and changed his whole career. His upbringing was, 
in accordance with the fashionable heartlessness of the day, 
entirely left to strangers ; and while a boy he was, in con- 
sequence of his lameness, formally deprived by a conseil de 
famUle of his rights of primogeniture, — his younger brother, 
the Comte d’Archambaud, taking his place ; and he was 
destined for the church. He keenly felt the blow, but was 
powerless to avert it ; and ho used his enforced profession 
only as a stepping-stone to his ambition, always despising 
it, and coolly and defft^ntly forsaking it when he found it 
an embarrassenont. 

When he was removed from the country ho was sent to 
the College d’Harcourt, w’here he speedily distinguished 
himself; and in 1770, when sixteen years of ago, he 
became an inmate of the S($minaire de St Sulpice, his 
education being completed by a course in the Sorbonne. 
Much as Talleyrand despised the church as a career, he 
never ceased highly to appreciate theology as a training, 
and he publicly testified to its value to the statesman and 
specially to the diplomatist. While achieving distinction 
as a student, he carefully cultivated such society as might 
promote his advancement ; and dt was in the circle gf 
Madame du Barry that his cynicism and wit, reported by 
her to the king, gained him ‘the position of abb^. ' To his 
arts of manner were added, not only his advantages of 
birth and scholarship, but a penetrating judgment of men 
and affairs, a subtle audacity, and a boundlessly selfish 
ambition. As early as 1780 we find this abbe malgrh lui 
to have reached the important position of ** agent-general 
of the French clergy. His ability and his flagrant 
immorality alike rendered him a marked man, and the 
latter did not prevent his appointment, in accordance 
with his father’s dying request to the king, as bishop of 
Autun in January 1789. The clergy of his own diocese 
immediately elected him a member of the states-general ; 
and he delivered before his constituents one of the most 
remarkable speeches which the crisis produced, containing 
a sagacious and statesmanlike programme of the reforms 
which the condition of France demanded. He thus entered 
the assembly as one of its leaders. 

The states-general had hardly met ere Talleyrand’s influ- 
ence was called into play. He successfully urged the 
clergy to yield to the demand of the commons that the 
three estates should meet together; and the nobles could 
thereafter only follow the example thus set. On Ihe 
question of the extent of the assembly’s authority he again 
sided with the popular leaders. As a financier of great 
foresight and power he soon became justly celebrated; 
gand his position in the assembly may be estimated by his 
appointment as one of a committee of eight to frame the 
project of a constitution. All his previous successes were, 
however, eclipsed by the daring with which he attacked 
the rights and privileges of his own order. He had 
seconded (he proposals that the clergy should give up their 
tithes and plate for the benefit of the nation, and on 10th 
October 1789 he himself proposed a scheme whereby the 
landed property of the church should be confiscated by the 
^tate. On 2d November, after violent dbbates, his project 
was carried, and the old clergy thereafter ranked him as 
an enemy. But his general popularity so much increased 
that he |vas charged by the national assembly to prepare a 
written fiiemoir^in deftnee of its labours ; and the mani- 
festo, read on February 10, 1790, was received with great 
approv^l^ throughout the country. On the 16th be was 
elected president #f the assembly for the usual brief term. 
Oif various sulgects he was now looked up to as an 
authority, T-on ^ucation, on electoral and ecclesiastical 
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reform, on banking, and on general finance. His career as 
a diplomatist had not yet begun. • 

On July 14, 1790, Talleyrand, at the head of 3Q() clergy ,t 
assisted at the fete in the Champ de Mars in commemora- * 
tion of the fall of tho Bastille, and publicly blessed# the 
great standard of R*ance. By this time, however, the 
dispute as to tho civil constitution of the clergy had broken 
out, the decision of the assembly being resisted by the 
king, backed by the, pope. When in November the king 
yielded, Talleyrand boldly took thg required oath, only tw6 
bishops following his example. New bishops were elected 
by the assembly, and these he, in open defiance of th« 
church, consecrated. In the end of April 1791 he was 
suspended from his functions and excommunicated by the 
pope. AVithout a moment’s hesitfUiioii Tafteyrand aband- 
oned his profession, which he never t;ftejwards resumed. 
He had been false to its vows, and had scandalized it by < 
his shameless life. It was only in tho preening February 
that he had, in declining nomination for the archbishopric 
of Paris, felt, indiscreetly enough and contrary to his usual 
practice, tho necessity of writing to the Moniteur a hypo- 
critical confession of his gambling propensities, stating 
his gains at 30,000 fiuncs. Although in 1801 the excom- 
munication was recalled, it was nearly half a century after 
his first act of defiance ere he became personally reconciled 
to the church, and then only when he was at the point of 
death. 

On purely political lines, however, Talleyrand’s career 
became rncu'e and more celebrated. In the beginning of 
the same month of April 1791, his friend Mirabeau having 
just dieclj he was appointed to succeed him as a director 
of the department of Paris, a position which' still further 
increased his influence in the circles of the metropolis. 
On the flight of the king in June, Talleyrand* leaned at 
first and cautiously towards the duke of Orleans, but finally 
declared for a constitutional monarchy w*ith Louis XVL 
still on the throne. Ere the constitutional assembly 
brougly; its existence to a close on 14th September, ho 
unfolded before it his magnificent ‘scheme of national 
education, which, in the words of Sir Henry Bulwer, 
“having at one extremity the communal school and at 
the other the Institute, exists with but slight alterations at 
this very day.” The assembly had voted that none of its 
members should be members of the new legislative body, 
so that Talleyrand was free^ besides, events were hurrying 
on wjth strange and critical rapidity; and Talleyrand left 
Franco for England, reaching London in the end of 
January 1792. With this visit his diplomatic career may 
be said to have begun. • 

He was not formally accredited, but had in bis pocket 
an jntroduction to Lord Grenville b}^ Delessart the foreign 
minister ; the king himself was aware of his mission, the 
ostensible object of which was to conciliate England; 
Talleyrand for his part shared the ulterior views of 
Narbonne, tho minister of war, that it would be for the 
advantage of his country to divert its energies, which were 
morbidly directed to its internal troubles, into another 
channel, and to precipitate an Austrian war. Although ^ 
received well in London society, he found the want of 
official credentials a fatal obstacle to his diplomatic nego- 
tiations, and he returned to Paris, whence he was almost 
immediately again despatched to the JEnglish court under ^ 
much more favourable conditions. He was nominally only 
attendant with De Chauvelin, the minister plenipotentiary, 
but be was really the head of the embassy, and he catrfed 
with him a letter of Louis XVI. to George III. At this 
time, indeed, Talleyrand’s relations with Louis were very 
close, — far closer than he afterwanJ# cai;pd or dared to 
avow. All, however, was of no avail. The startling 
course of (he Bevolution made the English l^k askance 
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upon his mission, and he returned baffled to Paris, where 
he arrivdtt shortly before the coup (Tetat of the 10th of 
August. ‘But this place, where his wariest manoeuvres 
^re outdone by the rapidity of the popular movements, 
and where at any turn of affairs he might lose his head, 
was not to his liking ; and by the middle of September 
h9 is for the third time in London. It is characteristic 
of the man — of the dexterity as well as audacity of his 
intrigue — that he who had but shortly before carried with 
him a letter of favour from Louis XVI. was, now that 
ro^^alty was abolished, th^Tbearer of a specific passport — 
** going to London by our orders” — under the hand of 
Dftntcyii. Equally characteristic is the express falsehood 
with which he opens his negotiations : he writes at once 
to Lord Grenvilljj, “ I have at this time absolutely no kind 
of mission in England ho was selling his library and 
seeking rep^ose. Ji is •courtesies were not returned ; and, 
mlthough he succeeded in making friends in certain high 
quarters, he was, in the end of January 1794, under the 
provisions of the Alien Act, ordered to leave England. 
Fortified with an introduction by Lord Lansdowme to 
Washington, he sailed for the United States. 

A decree of the convention had issued against Talley- 
rand during his stay in England. He was an emujre. 
But as the excesses of the period drew to a close the 
proscription was recalled on the appeal of Chenier, -who 
founded on Talleyrand’s relations with Danton and his 
mission to England in the service of the Revolution ! On 
July 25, 1795, he arrived at Hamburg, whence he passed 
to Berlin, and, after a short stay there, to Paris. • He was 
received with enthusiasm in the circles of fosh^n and 
intrigue. He would have been eagerly welcomed by any 
of the politick parties as a strength ; but the Directory 
was in power, and ho supported it. Within the Directory 
he supported Barras, as against his compeers. He was 
thus a modejatc^ constitutionalist and in the way of 
advancement. 

During his absence from France he had been elected a 
member of the Institute. He was now elected its •ecre- 
tary. In this capacity he read before it two memoirs — one 
on the “ commercial relations of the United States with 
England,” and the other “ on the advantages of withdraw- 
ing from new colonies in present circumstances.” These 
memoirs exhibit Talleyrand at the very maturity of his 
powders, and are sufficient to establish his position as 
one of the most far-seeing and thoughtful statesmen that 
France ever possessed. The first paper shows how,»in 
spite of the War of Independence, the force of language, 
race, and interest must in his view bind England and the 
States* together as natural allies ; and it contains that 
remarkable passage (which once read is never forgotten) in 
which the civilization of America is described os exhibited 
m^^ace as well as in time, — as the traveller moves west- 
ward from State to State he appears to go backward from 
age to ages The papers, which were read in April and 
July of 1797, made his claim to state recognition irre- 
sistible, and towards the end gf the latter month he was 
appointed to the post of foreign minister. 

^ He had been carefully scanning the political situation, 
and he accurately foresaw that the Directory, which 
represented no one set of opinions, but only a vain com- 
pound of all, could not stand against unity of policy 
liacked by force, and in the meantime could be manipu- 
lated. Th^ with a brutal swiftness its personnel becomes 
changed. Barras with his sluggish moderation remains ; 
but, behind and through him, it is the dexterous purpose 
of Talleyrand th»t is at work. This is the first character- 
istic of his administration. Its second is the ability which 
he displays in his couftnunications with the diplomatic 
service, in view of the rupture with England Its third is 
^ / • 
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the shamelessly corrupt manner in which he approj-ches 
the America!! ambassadors on the subject of the seizure^of 
certain ships, on the conclusion of a commercial treaty 
betw'een England and the States, putting himself in hia 
public and powerful position at their service, — if the bribe 
were suitably large. And its fourth is that he is hardly in 
the chair of office until he has shrewdly selected Bonaparte 
as the object of his assiduous flatteries, writing \o him in 
semi-confidence, and laying the basis of their future 
intimacy. But his first term of office was short ; the 
American ambassadors spurned his offer and let his 
conduct be publicly known, with the result that for this 
and other reasons ho resigned his post. Public opinion 
was outraged. His official corruption, however, w'as not 
ended, for Talleyrand turned everything into ^old ; in his 
later diplomacy also he could always be bought ; and this 
public immorality was but too faithfully reflected in his 
private life, in which gambling was his passion and a 
source of his vast wealth. 

Out of office, but still pulling the strings of the Directory, 
he awaited the arrival of Napoleon in Paris, and it was 
his hand which was most powerful in shaping the events 
of the 18th and 19th Brumairc — 9th and 10th November 
1799^ He reconciled Siey^s to Bonaparte; a majority of 
the Directory — Siey^s, Ducos, and at last at his persuasion 
evoti Barras — resigned ; the Directory collapsed, and the 
consulate was established (see; Napoleon and SiEYks). 
Napoleon was the first and Talleyrand the second man in 
France. 

He was now an absolutist, the whole drift of his 
influence being in the direction of consolidating, under 
whatever title, the power of Bonaparte. For many years 
henceforward Talleyrand’s career is part of the general 
history of France. He is soon again foreign minister ; and 
he is acknowledged to have been the ablest diplomatist of 
an age when diplomacy was a greater power than it has 
ever been before or since. To him falls a full share of 
responsibility for the kidnapping and murder of the Due 
d’Enghien in March 1804 (see Savary). He had assisted 
at the councils when the atrocity was planned, and he 
wrote to the grand-duko justifying the seizure of the 
prince while on Baden territory. His hand in the matter 
was of course concealed. But, when one advised him to 
tender his resignation, he demurely remarked, “ If, as you 
say, Bonaparte has been guilty of a crime, that is no reason 
why I should be guilty of a folly.” In other and more 
agreeable directions he had prostrated himself before 
Napoleon’s purposes, approving among other things of the 
policy of the Concordat (15th July 1801), and securing 
thereby the recall of his excommunication. To the pope’s 
grateful brief, which gave him liberty “to administer all 
civil affairs,” he coolly gave a wide interpretation, and he 
shortly thereafter married. He of course supported and 
defended first the consulship for life and then the crown- 
ing of the emperor. 

By and by, however, a change comes over his political 
attitude, and it is not long ere Napoleon detects it. This 
change we date, with Sainte-Beuve, from the •end of 
January 1809. Before the peace of Tilsit, July 8, 1807, 
from Jena onwards, he had personally accompanied the 
great conqueror ; afjer it they stood apart, for the states- 
man saw in those brilliant but ceaseless conquests the 
prelude to the ruin of his master and his country. He 
was now prince of Benevento, and he withdrew from Rie 
ministry, receiving at his own desire tljie title />f vice-jT®'*^^* 
elector of the empire. Yet he had not disapproved of tjje 
Spanish war ; the young princes had even been entrusted 
to his surveillance at his country house at Valep^yt •But 
anything might have happened to the emgeror in Spaii^ 
and Talleyrand had evidently been calculating the chances 
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of t^e future. So at the date stated the e:x^:)losion occurs, 
Napoleon pouring upon Talleyrand all th% fury of his 
inveptive, reproaching him with the affair of the Due 
d’Enghien, and clamouring to know where his enormous 
wealth had come from, — how much he had gained at 
play or on the stock exchange, and what was the sum of 
his bribes by foreign powers. Over and over again such 
scenes are repeated, the burden of the fierce reproaches 
being always the same ; but Talleyrand stands impassive 
as a statue, remarking once, but not till he is out of^ the 
room, and is limping away, “What a pity that such a 
great man has been so badly brought up !” or sending in, 
at another time, a resignation, which of course is not ac- 
cepted. The reproaches of the emperor were only too well 
founded, Ris minister having reaped a vast harvest from 
the smaller powers at the formation of the Rhenish Con- 
federation ; it is indeed recorded that Talleyrand once put 
a figure upon his gains in this department of corruption — 
the figure being no less than sixty million francs. 

It is undoubtedly to his credit, however, that he steadily 
resisted a warlike policy, and that he was particularly 
opposed to the Russian invasion. He was occasionally 
employed in diplomatic negotiations, and was even again 
offered the post of foreign minister if he would giire up 
that of vice-grand-elector. This offer, which would have 
placed him at the mercy of Napoleon, he declined, •and 
the breach between the ^wo widened. Before the events 
of 1814 his hotel had become the centre of anti-Napoleonic 
intrigue ; as the crisis approached he communicated with 
the allies ; when it was at hand he favoured a regency, 
and appeared anxious that Marie Louise should remain in 
Paris ; and when this was abandoned he carefully arranged 
a feigned departure himself, but that his carriage should 
be turned back at the city gates ; he did return ; and the 
emperor Alexander was his guest at the H6tel Talleyrand ! 
The revolution was his work; and his nominee Louis 
XYIIL ascended the throne. For a third time, and again 
under a new master, he was appointed foreign minister. 
It would be difficult to overestimate the splendid services 
which he now rendered to France. In Paris, on 23d April, 
the treaty was concluded under which the soldiers of the 
allies were to leave French soil ; and Talleymnd success- 
fully urged that the territory of France should be the 
enlarged territory of 1792, and also that the great art 
treasures of which so many European cities had been 
despoiled should remain in Paris. A final treaty of peace 
between Europe and France was concluded on 30th May, 
and in September the congress of Vienna assembled. It 
was the scene of Talleyrand's greatest triumphs.® He 
succeeded single-handed in breaking up the confederation 
of the allies, and in reintroducing the voice of France into 
the deliberations of the European powers. Further, on 
January 3, 1815, a secret treaty was concluded between 
Austria, France, and England. 

When Napoleon escaped from Elba and advanced 
towards Paris, Louis XVIII. retired to Ghent. Although 
the congress of Vienna was thus broken up, Talleyrand 
made no haste to follow him thither. He was puzzled, 
and remained so during the Hundred Days. He despised 
Louis, and an early approach to Bonaparte was out of the 
question. He therefore coolly betoo^ himself to Carlsbad, 
remarking, when an explanation was asked for, that the 
first duty of a diplomatist after a congress was to attend 
his liver I Waterloo of course decided him. He ap- 
peartf at Gl^nt, aqd but coldly received. The foreign 
wera, however, intervened, conscious after Vienna of 
lleyrand^s value ; and, among others, Wellington insisted 
that the^eat^plomatist must be taken into the councils 
^f Louis, — wita the result that he became prime minister 
at the seconSl restoration. But his position vraa one of 
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extreme diflSculty. The king disliked him; there were 
scenes bordering on violence in the royal presence; the 
Russian emperor intimated his hostility to him ,*• he shared 
the odium of having a man like Fouch4 for a^colleagu^ ; 
Chateaubriand and his party hated and beset him. For- 
tunately an excuse of a broad and national kind soqn pre- 
sented itself. H8 objected to the conditions which jhe 
allies were imposing upon France, refused to sign the 
treaty, and on 24th September resigned office. 

He retired int(^ private life, in which ke remained for 
fifteen years. He only spoke in the House of P^rs 
three times during this periocf, — twice (1821 and 1822) 
in favour of the liberty of the press, and once (t 823) 
to protest against the Spanish war. But in 183u, when 
Charles X.'s reign was evidently imperilled, he again is at 
the centre of intrigue ; and it isractuallj^at his private but 
urgent suggestion that Louis Philip^pe h^ds the revolution, 
taking, to begin with, the title of lieutenant-general of tb^ 
kingdom. Declining the post of forefen minister, he 
proceeded to London as ambassador, cond^ictipg himself 
and serving his country with his usual consummate skill. 
He returned crowned with success after the formation of 
the Quadruple Alliance. In November 1834 he resigned, 
and quitted public life for ever. 

He emerged from his retirement on March 3, 1838, to 
pronounc^ before the Institute the 61oge of Reinhard, and 
in so doing to treat of diplomacy in general, and to 
suggest an indirect but adroit apology for his own career. 
Ho was received with unbounded enthusiasm by the 6lite 
of French literature and society — Cousin even exclaiming 
that the 61oge was worthy of Voltaire. His last illness, 
which^had by this time shown itself, soon prostrated him. 
He was visited on his death-bed by crowds of celebrities, 
including the king. He died on*May 17, 1838, at the 
great age of eighty-four. He is buried at A^len 9 ay. 

According to his desire, his memoirs under his own hand 
will not appear till 1890. * * 

There is a considerable body of anonymous and untnistworthy 
literature both in French and English on the subject of this sketch. 
ForSihe earlier part of Talleyrand’s career, see the general literature 
of the Revolution; for the Napoleonic, the general histories, includ* 
ing especially the Memoirs of the Due de Rovigo ; for the third and 
last, also the general histories, and especially the Corre^ondmes 
between Talleyrand and Louis XVIIL, edited by Pullain (1880; 
transl into English, 1881), and t\\Q Memoirs of Guizot. Refer- 
ences abound to the private life of Talleymnd, and on it see also 
the Histoire Politique et Vie Intime^ by G. Touchard-Lafosse (1848), 
and the Souvenirs hdim^ sur M, de Talleyrand^ by Amed4e 
Pichot (1870). The student must be on his guard in perusing 
most of this last-mentioned literature. For many years the tiis* 
toire Politique et Privie^ by G. Michaud (1863), stood practically 
uncorrected, although evidently a studied and bitter at^k. The 
view taken by Louis Blanc in his Dix Ans (translated inta English 
in 1845) is also quite distorted, and if one wishes to see a complete 
misreading of Talleyrand’s career it can be found in Blanc’s tenth 
Ibhapter of his fifth book. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer rendered j^eat 
service by his life of Talleyrand, published in his Historical Gh^- 
acters\ and the worth and accuracy of BulweFs biography, IflffSIi 
was speedily translated into French, has been amply acknowledged 
by Sainte-Beuve in his valuable treatise (lectures) on Talleyrand, 
published in 1870. Reference should also be made to Miguet, 
Bastide, and the Mimoires Politiques of Lamartine. 

Caution will have to be exercised in reading Talleyrand's auto- 
biography, which will not appear till 1890. The testimony of con- 
temporaries will not be available to check it, and Talleyrand* is 
proved to have presided at the destruction of much documentary 
evidence implicating himself, e.g.^ at the moment when the 
Russian emperor was living at his house. (T. S.) 

TALLIEN, Jean Lambert (J 769-1 820), the chief 
leader of the party that overthrew Robespierre, was tne 
son of the mattre d^hdtel of the Marquis di Bercy, and 
was bom in Paris in 1769. The marquis, perceiii«g the# 
boy’s ability, had him well educate^ ^^d got him a 
pl^e as a lawyer’s clerk. Being much excited hy the first 
events of the Revolution, be gaeq up Jhis desk to enter a 
printer’s office, and by 1791 he was overseer of the printing 
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department of the Mmiteur, While thus employed he 
conceived the idea of joumal-affiche^ and from January 
|o May J791 he placarded a large printed sheet on all 
*the walls of Paris twice a week under the title of the Ami 
des Gitoi/ens, This enterprise of his, of^ which the expenses 
\^re defrayed by the Jacobin Club, made him well known 
to the revolutionary leaders; and he made himself still 
more conspicuous in organizing the great “F^te de la 
Liberty on April 15, 1792, in honour of the released 
sdldiers of ChS.teau-Vieiyf, with Collot d’Herbois. On 
Jul;j 8, 1792, he^was the spokesman of a deputation of 
the section of the Place Eoyale which demanded from 
the legislative all^sembly the reinstatement of P4tion and 
Manuel, and he ^as one of the most active popular leaders 
in the attack upon the Tuileries on 10th August, on which 
day he was appoiptec> secretary or clerk to the revolution- 
ary commifne of Paris. In this capacity he exhibited an 
almost feverish* activity ; he perpetually appeared at the 
bar of tjie assembly on behalf of the commune ; he 
announced the massacres of September in the prisons in 
terms of praise and apology ; and he sent off the famous 
circular of 3d September to the provinces, recommending 
them to do likewise. At the close of the month he 
resigned his post on being elected, in spite of his youth, 
a deputy to the Convention by the departmeni of Seine- 
et-Oise, and he commenced his legislative career by defend- 
ing the conduct of the commune during the massacres. He 
took his seat upon the Mountain, and showed himself one 
of the most vigorous Jacobins, particularly in hfe defence 
of Marat ; he voted for the execution of the king, %nd was 
elected a member of the Committee of General Security on 
January 21, 1793. After a short mission in the western 
provinces he returned to Paris, and took an active part in 
the coups WUat of 31st May and 2d June, which resulted 
in the overthrow ^of the Girondins. For the next few 
months he remained comparatively quiet, but on Septem- 
ber 23, 1793, he was sent with Ysabeau on his famous 
mission to Bordeaux. This was the very month in vPhich 
the Terror was organized under the superintendence of the 
Committees of Public Safety and General Security, and 
Bordeaux was one of the cities selected to feel its full 
weight. Tallien showed himself one of the most vigorous 
of the proconsuls sent over France to establish the Terror 
in the provinces ; though with but few adherents, he soon 
awed the great city into quiet, «,nd kept the guillotine 
constantly employed. It was at this moment that the 
romance of Tallien’s life commenced. Among his prisoners 
was Theresa, Comtesso de Fontenay, the daughter of the 
great Spanish banker Cabarrus, the most beautiful and 
fascinating woman of her time, and Tallien not only spared 
her life but fell deeply in love with her. She quickly 
abated the fferceness of his revolutionary ardour, and 
fiWffthe lives she saved by her entreaties she received the 
name of “Our Lady of Pity.” This mildness, however, 
displeased the members of the committees; Tallien was 
recalled to Paris ; and Madame de Fontenay was imprisoned 
there. Danton and his friends had but just fallen, and 
the members of the committees were half afraid to strike 
a^in at the moderates, so Tallien was spared for the time, 
and was even elected president of the Convention on March 
24, 1794. But the Terror could not be maintained at the 
sagie pitch : Robespierre began to see that he must strike 
at many of his own colleagues in the committees if he was 
• to carry out bis theories, and Tallien was one of the men 
condemned with them. They determined to strike first, 
and on the great «day of Thermidor it was Tallien who, 
urged on by the danger in which his beloved lay, opened 
the attack upon ^bespferre. The movement was suc- 
cewfid; Robespierre and his friends were guillotined; 
and the ^oung JTallien^’as the leading Thermidoriaia, was 


elected to ihe Committee of Public Safety. Now came 
the great months of his career; he showed himl^elf a 
vigorous Thermidorian ; he was instrumental in suppress- 
ing the Revolutionary Tribunal and the Jacobin Qlub ; he 
attacked Carrier and Lebon, the proconsuls of Nantes and 
Arras; and he fought bravely against the insurgents of 
Prairial. In all these months he was supported by his 
Theresa, whom he married on December 26, 1794, and 
who became the leader of the social life of Paris. His last 
political achievement was in July 1795, when he was present 
with Hoche at the destruction of the army of the 6migr^s 
at Quiberon, and ordered the executions which followed. 
After the close of the Convention Tallien's political import- 
ance came to an end, for, though he sat in the Council of 
Five Hundred, the moderates attacked him as terrorist, 
and the extreme party as a renegade. Madame Tallien 
also got tired of him, and became the mistress of the rich 
banker Ouvrard. Bonaparte, however, who is said to have 
been introduced by him to Barras, took him to Egypt in 
his great expedition of June 1798, and after the capture 
of Cairo he edited the official journal there, the Decade 
^gypiienne. But Menou sent him away from Egypt, and 
on his passage he was captured by an English cruiser and 
taken to London, where Jie had a good reception among 
th^ Whigs and was well received by Fox. On returning 
to France in 1802 he got a divorce from his unfaithful 
spouse (who eventually married the !^rince de Chimay), and 
was left for some time without employment. At last, 
through Fouch6 and Talleyrand, he got the appointment 
of consul at Alicante, and remained there until he lost the 
sight of one eye from yellow fever. On returning to Paris 
he lived on his half-pay until 1815, when he received the 
especial favour of not being exiled like the other regicides. 
His latter days were spent in the direst poverty ; he had 
to sell his books to get bread. He died at Paris on Nov- 
ember 16, 1820. 

TALLIS (Tallys, Talys, or Tallisius), Thomas 
(c. 1515-1585), justly styled “ the father of English cathe- 
dral music,” was born, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
about the year 1515. The history of his youth is involved 
in some obscurity ; there seems, however, but little doubt 
that, after singing as a chorister at old Saint Paul’s under 
Thomas Mulliner, he obtained a place among the children 
of the chapel royal. His next appointment was that of 
organist at Waltham abbey, where, on the dissolution of 
the monastery in 1540, he received, in compensation for 
the Ijss of his preferment, 208. for wages and 208. for 
reward. An interesting relic of this period of his career 
is preserved in the library of the British Museum, in the 
form of a volume of MS. treatises on music, once belong- 
ing to the abbey, on the last page of which appears his 
autograph, “ Thomas Tallys,” with the final letter pro- 
longed into an elaborate flourish — the only specimen of 
his handwriting now known to exist. 

Not long after his dismissal from Walthatn, Tallis was 
appointed a gentleman of the chapel royal ; and yience- 
forward he laboured so zealously for the advancement of 
his art that his genius has left an indelible impression upon 
the English school, which owes more to him than to any 
other composer of the 16th century, and in the history of 
which his name plays a very important part indeed. 

One of the earliest compositions by Tallis to which m 
approximate date can be assigned is the well-known S^pvice 
in the Dorian Modcy consisting of theP Veniity Te Hfewniy 
Benedictusy KyriCy Nicene Greedy Sanctusy Gloria^ iff 
Exeelsisy Magnificcdy and Nmc Dimittisy for four vjji^s, 
together with the Precesy Besponse^y PcUernostmry antf At/any, 
for five, all published for the first time, in the Rev. ^ 
John Barnard’s First Booh of Selected Church M%8icy in 
1641, and reprinted, with the exception of the Fenite 
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and Faietmosier^ in Boyce’s Cathedral Miisfc in 1760.^ 

That *thi8 work was composed for the purpose of supply- 
ing a pressing need, after the publication of the second 
prayer-book of King Edward VI. in 1552 there can be 
no reasonable doubt; and its perfect adaptation to its 
intended purpose is sufficiently proved by the fact that, 
for more than three hundred years, its claim to occupy the 
first and highest place among compositions of its class has 
been undisputed. Written in the style known among 
Italian composers as lo stile famigliare^ i.e., in simple 
counterpoint of the first species, nota contra notam^ with 
no attempt at ingenious points of imitation, or learned 
complicatiqps of any kind — it adapts itself with equal 
dignity and clearness to the expression of the verbal text 
it is intended to illustrate, bringing out the sense of the 
words so plainly that the listener cannot fail to interpret 
them aright, while its pure rich harmonies tend far more 
surely to the excitement of devotional feeling than the 
marvellous combinations by means of which too many of 
Tallis’s contemporaries sought to astonish their hearers, 
while forgetting all the loftier attributes of their art. In 
this noble quality of self-restraint the Litany and Responses 
bear a close analogy to the Improperia, and other sitnilar 
works of Palestrina, wherein, addressing him.self to the 
heart rather than to the ear, the pAnceps music x prodnces 
the most thrilling effects •by means which, to the super- 
ficial critic, appear almost puerile in their simplicity, while 
those who are able to look beneath the surface discern in 
them depths of learning such as none but a very highly 
cultivated musician can appreciate. Of this profound 
learning Tallis possessed an inexhaustible store ; and the 
rich resources it opened to his genius not only placed his 
compositions on a level with those produced by the best 
of his Italian and Flemish contemporaries, but enabled 
him to raise the English school itself to a height which it 
had never previously attained, and which, nevertheless, it 
continued to maintain undiminished until the death of 
its last representative, Orlando Gibbons, in 1625. Though 
this school is generally said to have been founded by l)r 
Tye, there can be no doubt that Tallis w’as its greatest 
master, and that it was indebted to him alone for the 
infusion of new life and vigour which prevented it from 
degenerating, as some of the earlier Flemish schools had 
done, into a mere vehicle for the display of fruitless 
erudition. Tallis’s ingenuity far surpassed that of his 
most erudite contemporaries ; but he never paraded it at 
the expense either of intrinsic beauty or truthfulness of 
expression. Like every other great musician of the period, 
he produced occasionally works confessedly intended for 
no more exalted purpose than the exhibition of his 
stupendous skill, one of the most remarkable character- 
istics of which was the apparent ease with which it 
disposed of difficulties that, to composers of ordinary 
ability, would have proved insurmountable. In his canon, 
Miserere nostHf the intricacy of the contrapuntal devices 
seems little short of miraculous ; yet, so smooth and 
flowing is the effect produced by their dizzy involutions, 
that no one unacquainted with the secret of their con- 
striction would suspect the presence of any unusual 
element in the composition. In .his motet, Spem in 
alium non Jwhui^ written for forty voices disposed in eight 
feve-part choirs, each singer is intrusted with a part, 
agreeable and interesting in itself, yet never for a moment 
intenering with any one of the thirty-nine equally interest- 
ing parts with which it is associated. These tours dt 
for^^ however, though approachable only by the greatest 
cont&pHBtifit% living in an age in which counterpoint 

^ Boyce’s unaccountable omission of the very beautiful Venite is a 
misfort|jne which cannot be too deeply deplored, Hi nee it has led to 
its consignment to almost hopeless oby vion. 
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was cultivated with a success that has never since been 
equalled, serve .to illustrate one phase only eff Tallis’s 
many-sided genius, which shines with equal brightness in 
the eight psalm-tunes (one in each of the first eightf 
modes) and unpretending little Veni Creator^ printwl in 
1567 at the end of* Archbishop Parker’s First Quinquago%e 
of Meirkal Fsabtis^ and many other compositions of like 
simplicity. 

In 1575 Tallis and Lis pupil William Byrd — as great a 
contrapuntist as himself, though means his eqdhl 

in depth of expression — obtained from^ Queen Elizabeth 
royal letters patent granting them the exclusive rmht<)f 
printing music and ruling music-paper^ for twenty-one 
years ; and, in virtue of this privilege, th^y issued, in the 
same year, a joint work, Qntiihd^Cantiones qum ah argu- 
mento Sacr'sc vocanher^ quinque ti s9oc containing 

sixteen motets by Tallis and eighteen by Byra, all of th% 
highest degree of excellence. Some of these motets, 
adapted to English words, are now sung as aitthems in 
the Anglican cathedral service. But no such translations 
appear to have been made during Tallis’s lifetime ; and 
there is strong reason for believing that, though both he 
and Byrd outwardly conformed to the new religion, and 
composed music expressly for its use, they remained 
Catholics M heart to the end of tlieir days. 

Tallis’s contributions to the Cantiunes j^aerx were the 
last of his compositions published during his lifetime. He 
did not, indeed, live to witness the expiration of the 
patent, though Byrd survived it and published two more 
books qf Cantiones on his own account in 1589 and 1591, 
besides numerous other works. Tallis died November 23, 
1585, and was buried in the parish church* at Greenwich, 
where a quaint rhymed epitaph, preserved by Strype, and 
reprinted by Burney and Hawkins, recorded ^the fact that 
he served in the chapel royal during the rgigns of Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. This was de- 
stroyed with the old church about 1710; and it was not 
unti about twenty years ago that a copy was placed in 
the present building. Portraits, professedly authentic, of 
Tallis and Byrd were engraved by Vandergucht in 1730, 
for Nicolas Haym’s projected History of Music^ but never 
published. One copy only is known to exist. 

Not very many works besides those already mentioned were 
printed during Tallis’s lifetime ; but a great number arc still pre- 
served in MS. Unhap])ily,.it is to be feared that many more were 
destroyed, in the 17th century, during tlie spoliation of the 
cathedral libraries by the Puritans. (W. S. R. ) 

TALLOW is the solid oil or fat of ruminant animals, 
but commercially it is almost exclusively obtained from 
oxen and sheep. The fat is distributed throughout the 
entire animal structure; but it accumulates in large 
quantities as “ suet ” in the body cavity, and it is from 
such suet that tallow is principally melted or renctefSfl. 
The various methods by which tallow and Qther animal 
fats are separated and purified have been dealt with under 
Oils (see vol. xvii. p. 743). In commerce ox tallow and 
sheep tallow are generally distinguished from each other, 
although much nondescript animal fat is also found in the 
market. Ox tallow occurs at ordinary temperatures afi a 
solid hard fat having a yellowish white colour ; when fresh 
and new it has scarcely any taste or smell ; but it soon 
acquires a distinct odour and readily becomes rancid, 
fat is insoluble in cold alcohol, but it dissolves in boiling 
spirit of 0*822 sp. gr. in chloroform, ether, and the . 
essential oils. The hardness of tallow and its^elting^ 
point are to some extent affected by Ijie food, age, state 
of health, (kc., of the animal yielding it, the firmest ox 
tallow being obtained in certain ^oviqpes of Kussia, where 
for a great part of the year the oxen are fed on hay. New 
tallowBmelts at from 42'**5 to 43’’ old tallow at 43**6| 
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and tlie*melted fat remains liquid till its temperature falls 
to 33** or 34“ 0. Tallow consists of a mixture of two- 
thirds of^the solid fats palmitin and stearin, with one-third 
*of the liquid fat olein. A fluid oil known as tallow oil is 
obtatned from solid tallow by the sepamtion by pressure of 
tfle greater part of the olein. To facilitate the separation 
of the olein, tallow is first melted and just before resolidi- 
fying it is mixed with about 10 per cent, of benzene or 
petroleum spirit. The mycture is the^ allowed to solidify 
in flat cakes or slabs, wMch are placed in press bags and 
piled between ircm plates in a hydraulic press. On the 
af)pli«ttion of pressure the olein mixed with the solvent 
hydrocarbon flows freely out, leaving a hard dense cake of 
stearin and palmitin in the bags. The volatile solvents 
are subsequently driven off by blowing steam through the 
oil, which ^omaioft a turbid fatty fluid from the proportion 
%)f solid fats iti carries over with it from the hydraulic 
press. Tallow \)il is a useful lubricant and a valuable 
material for fine soap making, but it is not now abundantly 
prepared. Mutton tallow differs in several respects from 
that obtained from oxen. It is whiter in colour and 
harder, and contains only about 30 per cent, of olein. 
Newly rendered it has little taste or smell, but on exposure 
it quickly acquires characteristic qualities and becomes 
rancid. Sweet mutton tallow melts at 46“ anJ solidifies 
at 36“ C.; when old it does not melt under 49“, and be- 
comes solid on reaching 44“ or 45“ C. It is sparingly 
soluble in cold ether and in boiling spirit of 0*82^ sp. gr. 

In early times tallow was a most important candle-making 
substance, and candles made from this material arc still clSnsuined 
in no inconsiderable quantity, but the greater proportion of the 
supply is now Ibaorbed by the soap trade; the artificial butter 
trade which has sprung since 1872 also takes up large quantities 
of sweet tallow. Tallow is further used extensively os a lubricant 
and in loather^dressing, &c. It is of course a product of all cattle 
and sheep-rearing countries, and it forms an important article of 
export from the United States, the Argentine Republic, and the 
Australian colonies. Till within the last quarter of a century 
Russia .supplied nearly all the tallow imported into the l^iited 
Kingdom; but now the imports from that source are on the most 
meagre scale, although Russian P. Y. C. (pale yellow caudle) con- 
tinues to represeut the finest conimercial brand. 

TALLOWS, Vegetable. See Oils, voI. xvii. p. 746. 

TALMA, Joseph Francois (1763-1826), French 
tragedian, was born at Paris 15th January 1763. After 
attending the Mazarin college, he accompanied his father, 
who was a dentist, to London, where he studied in the 
hospitals. While in London he took part in some amateur 
theatricals, and, his talents at once attracting notice, a pro- 
fessional engagement was offered him. To this, however, 
his father would not consent, and shortly afterwards he 
was sent to Paris, where for some years he was assistant to 
a dentist. His predilection for the drama could not be* 
rqgjrained, and on 2l8t November 1787 he made his d6but 
attne Com^die Fran^aise , in Mahomet. His efforts from 
the first woff appreciation, but for a considerable time he 
was restricted to secondary parts. It was in jeune premier 
parts that he first came prominently into notice, and he 
attained only gradually to his unrivalled position as the 
ej^nent of strong and concentrated passion. In 1791 he 
and other dissentients founded the Th^&tre Franijais de la 
rue de llichelieu, — a name changed in 1792 to Th^tre de la 
R6publique, where he won his most striking successes. 
Talma was among thd earliest advocates of realism in 
scenery and costume, being greatly aided in his reforms by 
• his friend the painter David. He possessed in perfection 
the physical pfts fitting him to excel in the highest tragic 
parts, an admirably proportioned figure, a striking counten- 
ance, and a voice of great^ beauty and i)ower, which, after 
he had conquered a^cert^n thickness of utterance, enaUed 
him to acquire a matchless elocution. At first sonmwhat 
stilted manotonoiis in his manner, he gradually 
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emancipated himself from all artificial trammels, and 
became by perfection of art a model of simplicity. Talma 
enjoyed the intimacy of Napoleon, with whom he had 
an acquaintance before Napoleon attained greatness ; and 
he was a friend of Ch4nier, Dan ton, Camille Dosmoulin.s, 
and other revolutionists. He made his last appearance 
11th June 1826. and died at Paris 19th October of that 
year. 

Tahim was tb« author of Mimoires de Le Kain^ precedes tie 
Riflexions sur cet Acteur ct sur V Art TJUdJtral^ contributed to the 
Collection des Memoircs sur V Art Dramatic^, It was published 
separately at Paris in 1856, under the titleju/lexions dc Talma sur 
Le Kain ct V Art ThMtral. 8ee M^moires de J, F. Talina^ Merits par 
luUmhnCf ct reccuiUis ct mis cn ordre sur Ics papier s dc sa Jamillc^ 
by Alex. Dumas (1856). 

TALMUD signifies — (1) “study of and instruction in 
anything (whether by any one else or by oneself)’’ (2) 
“learning acquired”;^ (3) “style, system”:^ as such it is 
synonymous with Muhnah in its fifth signification, vol. 
xvi. p. 503 ; (4) “ theory,” in contradistinction to “ prac- 
tice,”^ — synonymous with Midrash in its fourth significa- 
tion, vol. xvi. p. 285 ; (5) such interpretation of the Mosaic 
law fLs is apparent on the surface thereof and does not 
necessitate any further disquisition ; ^ (6) Boroitho, or the 
noq-canonical Muhnnh)^ •(l) Geviara^ i.e.y the oldest com- 
mentary on the canonical Mishn^ f (8) the texts of Muh- 
nah and Gemara combined, — the meaning which is the one 
most commonly attached to the term Talmud. Although 
the word Talmud is not to be found in the Bible, there can 
be little doubt that it is a cla^ical Hebrew term, as may 
be seen by the analogy of Tahdnun, “supplication,” Tan- 
hum^ “ consolation,” &c. 

Recensions of the Talmud. — The Talmud exists in two 
recensions, — the Palestinian, commonly, but by mistake, 
called Talmud Yerushalmi (see below), and the Babylonian, 
correctly called Talmud Bahli. The Talmud, Yet'ushalmi 
embodies the discussions on the Mishnah {q.v.) of 
hundreds of doctors, living in Palestine, chiefly in Galilee, 
from the end of the 2d till about the middle of the 5th 
century, whilst the Babylonian Talmud embodies chiefly the 
discussions on the same Mishnah of hundreds of doctors 
living in various places in Babylonia, such as Neharde'a,® 

^ Compare Mishnahy Peaky i. 1, mm niD^ni (“and 

the studying of the Law balances them all”) ; Aboth, iv. 13, "i'HT 'hi 

(“ be circumspect ns regards instruction”). 

* See Perek Rabbi Meir, 6, uV D':D (“whose heart is 

not arrogant on account of his learning”); c/. T. B., Pesakimy leaf 49a ; 
WDD fisne'D nmSni (“his learning becomes forgotten by him”) 

» See T. B., SynhedHn, leaf 24a, Sll (“the mode of 

study prevalent in Babylonia”); comp. T. B., Pesahiviy 84b, 

pnnD« KDurm xyisn unn 

(“ foolish Babylonians, who, because ye dwell in a land of darknes.'i, 
say sayings that are obscure”), and T. B., Paba leaf 83rt; 

Rabbi Zera fasted a huudreil fasts on going up to Palestine, .so that he 
might forget the style of Babylonico-Talmiidic study or 

that it should not trouble him any further. Rashi 
takes the quotation from/io^a aio signify the concrete Balylouian 
Talmud, which, however, is impossible. 

* See T. B., Kiddushin, leaf 40ft; “Is theory (TlD^n) greater or 

practice (HWD) greater? . . . They all answered, Theory (HIO^) 
is greater because it leads* to practice.” Talmud, as will have been 
seen, is here given as synonymous with Limmud. . 

0 See T. B., Baba Kamma, leaf 104ft. W'DKp 5^' (“I 

this \s a plain [Mosaic] teaching ”). # 

« See T. B., BaAa Bathra, leaf 130ft, catchword pKj and 

Variw Lectiones in loco. ^ 

^ See T. B., Baba Mesia, leaf 38ft, and compare Rashi in loco. » 

® The rector of this academy was Shemuel, court physician of Shjquir 
L, and astronomer. Whilst his friend and fellow-pupil 
they both attended the lectures of the principal editor of the M/sh- ^ 
nah) excelled in the other parts of the Jewish law, Shemuel was jue- 
eminent in the civil law. On account of this he is repeatedly^ Mlied 
in the Talmud both “Shapur ” (like his master) and “ Aryokh (hon, 
king, teacher). To him is due the legal |ptinciple that the law of 
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Kaphri,^ Mahuza,- Shekliansib,^ but notably at tho two 
great academics of Sura and Punibaditha, from about 190 
to nearly the end of the 6th century. The doctors of both 
recensions, although they primarily discuss the correctness 
of the text and meaning of the Mishnahy and what should 
be the ri^it legal decision according to it, do not confine 
themselves to this. They introduce, as occasion serves, 
not merely the whole of the oral tradition handed down to 
their time, and the necessary references to, and interpreta- 
tions of, the various laws to be found in the Pentateuch 
and the other sacred writings, but exhibit also, though only 
in a fragmentary mummer, an almost complete cycle of tho 
profane sciences as current orally and known to them 
by books composed by Jews and Gentiles. The doctors 
of both these recensions were and are called Amor^nm 
mere “discussers, speakers,’'^ because, unlike 
the Mislmic <loctors, who were and are called Tannaim 
i,e.y “learners, teachers,” they abstained from mak- 
ing new laws unless absolutely compelled by circumstances 
to do so.^ These Amoraim stand, on the whole, in the 
same relation to their Mishnic predecessors as counsel 
giving a legal opinion, or judges deciding legal ca.ses, stand 
to the legislature which frames the laws. In these points 
the doctors of both recensions agree. There are, however, 
also points of considerable difference between the twoT^al- 
muds. These are not merely geographical, and so neces- 
sarily linguistic,® but also material. Whilst the discussions 
in the Palestinian Talmud are simple, brief, and to the 
point, those in the Babylonian Talmud are subtle, long- 
winded, and, although always logical, .sometimes even far- 
fetched.^ But there is another difference. The I'alcstinian 
Talmud, besides containing legal and religious discussions, 
is a storehouse of history, geograidiy, and archieology, 

the civil government is the law,” i.e.^ tliat except in religious matters 
the Jew must submit to the laws of his country (T. B., Haha Bathray 
lAb). Shemuel and Kab (like Rabbi Yohanan and Resh Lakish, 
Abayye and Raba, and others), tliough Intimate friends, neverthele.ss 
differ on nearly all imaginable- points, so that when the Talmud wishes 
to give firmness to a certain decision or opinion, it uses the phrase : 

“ Rab and Shemuel, &;c., both agree.” 

^ The rector of this school was Rab Hi.sda, the fatlier-in-law of 
RaBA [q.V.). 

^ The rector of this school was Raba {q.v.). 

3 The rector of this school was Itab Mali man b. Yishak (T. B., Oittiiiy 
31^, Rashi, catchword N3N), husband of the learned and accomplished 
Yaltha, the daughter of the resh galutha (T. B,, JIulliny leaf 1096), &c. 

** Amora may also meau an interpreter. The great teachers of the 
first five centuries had generally a man (or several men) at their side, 
who to the learning reijuisitc to translate the master's teaching given 
in Hebrew, and dilate on it in Aramaic, added a Btentor's vdibe, and 
could by fascinating speech coinmand the attention of the audience. 
The first Babylonian Amora^ ?.<?., explainer of the Mishnahy who had 
an Amora, i.e., a popular teacher, was Rabbi Shila. Tho first who is 
known to have acted as Amora, i.e., popular teacher, to an Amorn, 
i.e., an explainer of the Mishyiah, was the fanibus Raii ( 7.1;.). See 
T. Y., Berakholh, iv. 1, 2, &c. ; T. B., Berakhoth, leaf 276 ; and T. B., 
Yoina, leaf 206 (against Rapoport, ' Erekh Millin, s.v. “Amora”). 

® This certainly was not uufrequcntly the case, but even then they 
did so only in tho spirit of the Tannaim. 

® The Palestinian Avioraim, teaching peojiie who understood Greek, 
had to explain the Greek terms which frequently occuy in the Mish- 
nah and other works kindred to it. The Babylonian Ainoraimy how- 
evef, who in common with their hearers were ignorant of Greek, had a 
somewhat irregular tliough certainly effective W'ay (received by them 
traditionally) of explaining the Greek tcr^^s in the Mishnahy &c., by 
Aramaic etymology. We will give two instances only of this practice : 
^—(1) which ia evidently tho Greek vxodT)Kr)y is explained 

T. B., Baba Me^’a, leaf 66J, nO pjnB i? K*?, “ thou shalt 
get ^0 payment except from this,” — evidently — 'Np &Cnn — 
“upon this thou shaft stand,” “ if 1 do not pay, this shall serve 
•as my security”; compare Rashi on Baba Kamma, 116, catchword 
'p^niDfcC ; (2) 'p'nn is evidently the Greek and is ex- 

plained M beii^ a compound of (D'p) Dp'D^ fc<nn this shall 
stand when I am no more,” i.e., “this is my last will and testa- 
Tiient.” Prom T. B., Baba Bathray leaf 1356 (evidently a Babylonian 
Boroi$ko], we see that In T. B., Baba Me^'ay leaf 19a, three words 
(n^ have fallen out. * ^ Compare p. 35, footnote 3. 
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whilst the Babylonian Talmud, taking into conaderation 
that it is treble® the size of its fellow Talmud, contains less 
of these. On the other hand, it bestows more ^are upon 
the legal and religious points, and, being the later and the 
more studied of thg two, it is also the more trustworthy. 

Systej)i of the Talmud. — Most people imagine not orjy 
that tho Talmud.s are a pathless wilderness, without so much 
as grammatical rules in their respective languages, but that 
the laws laid dowti in them rest on niereP tradition. In 
reality their languages have strictly grammatical rules (sfee 
below under Aidi^, ikc.), and their laws^re.st on a stnctly 
logical system. The laws in both Talnmds are discus^u a«d 
argued on philosophical rules, for which il is claimed that 
they have existed from time immemorial, ^.nd can be traced 
to the Pentateuch itself. These Hre — (1) the Seven Rules 
(nno yaty), put forth by Hillel {Tifs^eph^o Synhedririy vii., 
last § ; SiphrOy toward.^ the end of the Introdiiclion ; Aboth 
de-Rabhi Nuthany xxxvii.) but a great dcerl older than his 
time; (2) the Thirteen Rules (nniD K66y),*l>Rt forth 
by K. Yishma*el (Introduction to Siphro)y which can, how- 
ever, be traced in nuce to the foregoing “ Seven Rules ” : 
both these are for the Ifalakhuh ; and (J) there are also 
the Thirty-two Rules (nno put forth by R. 

ElPezer b. R. Yose Haggalili (vol i. of most editions of 
the Babylonian Talmud), which are for the Agadah. In 
addition, most of the points to which these rules apply are 
secured by early tradition. It is (juite true that by idiosyn- 
crasy digressions are very frequent both in Talmud and 
Midrasrt) but in the Ilalakhali the digression, however 
long, iiivariably ends in coming back to tho original cause 
of the logical combination, whilst in the Agadah the 
digression either comes back to the place' from which it 
started, or else will be found, on examination, to have been 
introduced for its own sake, and have .served its own pur- 
pose. As tho doctors of Talmud and Midrash are mostly 
introduced in dialogues, this is the only practical, if some- 
what uncommon, method. 

Bivision of the Talmud. — The external division of both 
Talrnuds is identical with the division, subdivision, and 
sub-subdivision of the Mishnahy although there is not 
always Gemara in the one when there is Gemara in the 
other. ^ This, however, need not be further discussed here, 
as all on this head is minutely specified in Misunah 
(7.V.). Concerning the internal division into Halakhah 
and Agadahy it ought to be said that the former is more 
largely represented in the Babylonian Talmud, whilst the 
latter is more largely and more interestingly given in the 
Palestinian Talmud. Whole collections of Midrashim now 
in our hands have constituted (if we may judge from the 
known to the unknown) part of the Palestinian Talmud,^® 
‘and .seem to have cliiefly belonged to those portions of it 
which have been gradually lost. 

Purpose. —"Iha Talmud, unlike the Mishnahy contaifl^ot 
only individual decisions, but everything tha4 is necessary 
for arriving at legal and religious decisions of whatever 
description those may be, whilst, like the Mishnahy it is not 
itself a handbook of decisions. This is only in accordance 
with the nature and spirit of an oral law which delegates 
the decisions to the Talmudico-speculative capacities of the 
teachers of every age. Even several of the comparatively 
few instances in which the words . . . 'D (‘‘and the 

® Bibliograj)hera generally fall into a mistake in describing th^size 
of the Babylonian as twelve times that of the Pal%stiDian Talmud. 
They forget that two-thirds of the size of the former is simjly owin^ 
to the commentaries by which it is invariably accompaniecif • 

^ The only thing that ought to be mentioted here is, that to the 
Palestinian Talmud the Sheba Massekhtoth Ketannoth Yerushalmiyyoth 
(Frankfort, 1851, 8vo) must be addad^ whilst Oemara Shelpalim and 
the Massekhtoth Ketarmothy which now foriti an integral part of the 
Babylonian Talmud, are (Aboth de-Ralfyi Nathan excepted) unjusti- 
fittbly^ttached to it. Se| Kashi Gen. xlvii. 2. 
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decision Is according to so and so ”) occur in the Babylonian 
Talmud rfre a later addition. They belong to the Halakhoth 
^edoloth^l and are consequently, at the earliest, of the 8th 
Ventury, but are probably of even much later date. 

Editors. — The editorship of the Pajestinian Talmud is 
^ gtnerally, after Maimonides,^ ascribed to Habbi Yohanan 
(b. Napha). But this, if literally taken, is a gross mistake, 
as that teacher {oh. 279) died more than a hundred years 
, before the lateSt Amora (c. 450) mentiotied in that Talmud. 
A* similar error is made# with respect to the editor or 
editors of the Babylonian Talmud, whoso names are given 
aifRa^ Asshi (see Rab) {oh. 427) and Rabina {oh. 550), 
and who lived still much earlier than the last teachers 
mentioned in tbp-t Talmud (8th century). But it ought 
to be remembered that when the ancients speak of 
editors of books ^f sfleh a mixed character as the Muk- 
mah^ the ZoJiar^ both Talmuds, etc., they mean the person 
or persons who ^ave the first impulse to the collection or 
redaction .of such books. In this sense, certainly, Rabbi 
^ Yohanan was the editor of the Palestinian and Rab Asshi 
and Rabina were the editors of the Babylonian Talmuds. 
For, whilst the first of the latter pair went more than 
once through the discussion of the whole Mishnah by the 
Amoraim from 190 to his time (r. 427), the latter supple- 
mented the collection down to his own time (650). As 
regards the Babylonian Talmud, the Amoraim were 
succeeded by a new order of men called Sahoraim (pn 
'K^UD), ‘‘ opiners,” who ventured only occasionally to 

revise and authenticate the sayings of their predecessors. 
The lost of those Sahoraim were Rab Tna (or Gi^ja) and 
Rab Simona (r. 550-590). In any case neither the one 
Talmud nor tlie other was written down, slight private 
notes excepted (onno Tll^io), l)efore the close of the 6th 
century, if then. The apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culty of keepir\g sqph vast masses of literature in the head 
is removed when one takes into consideration that both 
teacher and student had means of help to their memory 
fully corresponding to the vastness of the literature.^ In 
the first place, they had the iminbers already occurring in 
the Mishnah (<*.</., Jive must not separate the heave-offering 
on account of the benediction to bo recited in connexion 
with the act; Tertimoth i. 1), <kc. Secondly, they had 
names. Since to the sayings of the Talmud were generally 
attached the names of those who uttered them, saying and 
name became in the memory of the student identical. If 
somebody who had heard a certain saying from somebody, 
who in his turn had heard it from somebody else, was 
mentioned in the Talmud, all other sayings, however 
unlike these in nature, if they had only the same link of 
tradition, were recited on the same occasion : e.g., in the 
Palestinian Talmud, Megillah iv. 1, “says Rabbi Haggai* 
says Rabbi Shemuel b. Rab Yishak,’* <fec. ; T. B., Berakhothy 
leaif 36, <kc., “says Rabbi Zerika, says Rabbi Ammi, says 
Rabbi Yehc%hua‘ b. Levi,” <kc. Thirdly, other oral tradi- 
tu)nSy which went by the order of the Pentateuch, received 
in the written Pentateuch vast aids to memory. Fourthly, 
the Mishnah (although itself not written down), by its 
divisions, subdivisions, and sub-subdivisions, became, in its 
turn, a mighty aid to memory. Fifthly, as regards the 
Babylonian Talmud, there are additional means of aiding 
memory in existence, for every now and then one meets 
with a Mnemosynon {Siman)y which strings together the 
order of sul^jects {e.g.y T. B., Berdkhoihy 32a, last line). 

• Both in MSS. and printed editions these Simanim are 
• given fif bra ckets. Rapoport and his followers would have 

* E.g.f T. R, BercLkhothy leaf 86a. See Rashi and Tosaphotky 
catehwOTd KHD^ni ; ifirf., ^9b, and in other places. 

In his Introduotion to the commentary on the Mishnah (commonly, 
Dttt^ mistake, called Introduction to the Seder Zer'aim) and in his 
Introduc^on to % Mishn^ Torah. * 
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US believe that these mnemonic phrases are late inventions, 
but they have as yet failed to make good their assertions. 
See T. B., Shahhaih 104a, and T. B., ^Eruhiny 546, where 
these Simanim arc positively mentioned early in the 4th 
century ; r/ Rashi in loco. 

Value. — The value of the Talmuds may be estimated by 
the fact that they contain the Mishnah in various recen- 
sions and a large portion of the contents of Midrashic col- 
lections, and in addition comprise a vast amount of Sopheric 
literature not to be found in the canonical Mishnah and 
Agadic matter not to be found in the known Midrashim y 
and have thousands f)f notices on secular knowledge of all 
kinds. Here, however, the reader ought to l*e again re- 
minded that, whilst the Babylonian Talmud, the one of 
much larger extent, contains a great deal more Judaeo- 
religious matter, the Palestinian Talmud — of much smaller 
extent— is of much greater value for the historian, the 
geographer, the nuinisniatist, and other students. 

Vicissitudes of (he Talmud. YVhilst the Babylonian 
Talmud commanded the attention of a hostile world, and 
was proscribed, mutilated,^ and condemned, and finally 
delivered over to the flames^ by popes and kings, the 
Palestinian Talmud suffered still more from one single 
enemy — neglect.-^ Thousands of copies of the former 
reeSnsion were destroyed in the course of time, but, this 
Talmud being studied in all parts of the world, the few 
copies surviving became the means of an endless supply. 
Not so as regards the Palestinian Talmud, which found 
no students, or but few, after the closing (c. 450) of the 
Jewish academies in Palestine ; and we have even to thank 
the enemies of traditional Judaism, the Karaites, who used 
it in controversy with their Rabbanito opponents, for the 
preservation of some copies of it. By degrees the neglect of 
the book became so great that whole chapters of treatises, 
whole treatises of orders, and almost two whole orders 
themselves, disappeared, and are lost to this day.^ 

Aids to the Situiy of the, Talmuds . — (a) Lexicons . — I'he first rank 
is occupied by lexicons for both Talmuds and Midrashimy and of 
these that by H. Nathan b. Yehiel of Rome, compiled in the lltli 
and 12th centuries, claims the first place. All other lexicons, from 
Elias Levita, Philip Aquinas, Johannes Buxtorf, &c., down to 
Levy and Jastrow, are more or less based upon this grand work 
called 'Anikh.^ Grammars."- slight attempt at compiling a 

• Haymundiis Martin (Ramon Martinez), barked up by his teacher 
Pablo Cristiani (see Ramban), was one of’ the first five (or rather six) 
mutilators (called censors) of the Talmud and kindred hooks. See 
Touron, Hudoirt des llommes llluslres de VOrdre dc Saint Dominique, 
i. (Paris, 1743, 4to) p. 492; Jour. PhiloL, xvi. 134. 

• Ii»the midsummer of 1244 twenty-four waggons full of Talmud 

copies were burned in France (see Journal qf Philology, xvi. 133). 
A certain Donin (afterwards called Nicolaus), a converted Jew, by his 
accusations against the Talmud, managed that Rabbi Yehiel of Paris 
had to dispute with him publicly about its contents. The disputation 
took place in the midsummer of 1240; and R Yehiel came out of it 
80 victoriously that only after four years’ further machinations the 
Talmud was actually bufned. The disputation is printed under the 
name of Disputatio cum Nicolao A. 1252 ()) hahita cum Versionc 
Latina in Wagenseil’s Tela Ignea Satanac (Altdorf, 1681, 4to); a less 
incorrect Hebrew edition came out in 1873, 8vo, at Thom. This 
event of burning the Talmud called forth three ^elegies — (IJ by R. 
Binyamin b, Abraham De’ Mausi, beginning D/IP and the 

refrain of which was HOSH (see MS. 

Add. 374, Camb. Unlv. Lib., leaves 807a-308a); (2) by R, M^r of 
Rothenburg (see Rosh), the beginning of wliich is WK' 

(in the Ashkenazic ritual tor the 9th of Ab); and (3) by R. Abraham 
b. Yi#hak (see Zunz, Zur Oe.Kh. u. Lit, pp. 468-4). ’Phis Abraham 
b. Yishak is the father of the famous En-bonet Abram Bederesi (n#t 
Bedarshi ; see Schiller-Szineasy, Catal.y i. correction 5), the author of 
the Behinath 'Olanu t » • 

® See Schiller-Szinessy in the Academy y 1878, p. 171, and extra<^ 
from Excursus ill. (to the Calalogw) on the Palestinian Talmud in 
Occasional Noticesy &c., i., Cambridge, 1878, 8vo. * • 

• See the before-mentioned Occowono^ Yotoa. 

7 Rabbenu Nathan b. Yehiel b. Abraham was, on Jiis father s side^ 
an *Anav (IDy)— and not an 'Akko (IDV) as Rapopo^ 

Ibn Yahya, writes it in Bikhure ffdittimy x. 7— *.«•» of t 

’Anavim (Dei Mansi, Dei Mimsueti, Dei Piatelli, Dei Pietoii, Del 
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gramma^ and tliis only for the Hahylonian Talmud, was made by 
the late learned S. D. Luzzatto. It exists in Italian (Padua, 1865), 
German by Kriiger (Breslau, 1873), English by Goldaminer (New' 
York, 1876), and Hebrew* by Lerner (St Petersburg, 1880). Of 
more value, how^ever, is Nbldeke’s MaiuiaUic Gramniarf although 
it stands in connexion with the Babylonian Talmud only in an 
indirect (c) Commentaries. — Cornmontaries on the greater por- 

tion of the Babylonian Talmud are extant, by the famous Rabbenii 
Hananecl of Kairwan, the teacher of Kirn (g.v. ), by Rashi {q.v.), 
and by the descendants and disciples of this latter commentator, 
who composed the Toaaphoth. All these are included in the latest 
Talmud edition of Vilna. It is asserted by Kabad II. {q.v.) that 
the whole (B. ) Talmud had been commented on in Arabic. As 
regards the commentaries on the Palestinian Talmud, it ought to 
bo said that the Pene hlosheh, Ac., by R. Moshch Margaliyyoth, 
and the Korban Ha'cdah, Ac., by R. David Frankel (the teacher of 
Hendolssohn), make more than one commentary on the whole, and 
they are embodied in the Zhitomir edition (1860-67). {d) Method^ 
ology . — Among tlie many Introductions to the Babylonian Talmud 
that of R Shemuol Haunagid must now bo considered the tir.st, 
not only in time but also in value. There w'as indeed an earlier, 
and perhaps a still more valuable one in existence (see Saadia), 
but it is now* unfortunately lost. As regards the Palestinian 
Talmud, the only one in existence is that by the late Z. Frankel 
(Breslau, 1870, 8vo). The author was a most learned man, but 
somew'hat confused in hia diction. (<?) Translatiotis. — Kendering.8 
of i.solated treatises of the Babylonian Talmud exist in Latin, 
Ugolini, ThesauraSf xix., Zchahim and Menn^lh^ and cxv., 
Synhedri)i\^ in French, B^rakhoth, by Chiarini (Leipsic, 1831, 

Umani, Dei Umili), and, on his mother’s side, of the Tappuhim^ f.c.. 
Do Pomis, to which the celebrated author of the Lexicon Semah David 
Ijelouged. Rabbenu Nathan’s father and grandfather, like Rabljenu 
Nathan himself and his brother’s descendants, were, no doubt, papal 
court Jews (and not linendrapers, as the latest editor of the Arvkh., 
by misreading and mi.sinterpreting the somewhat hard verses of his 
author, contrives to show). This lucrative position furnished them with 
ample means not only for their noble charities to congregati<ipal insti- 
tutions (a synagogue, religious bath, Ac,), but also with t!>e leisure 
necessary for the pursuit of Talmudic studies. Rabbenu Nathan was 
resh kallah (rector of the Jewish university), and unquestionably 
the greatest Talmudist, eveu as he was the jx)orest Hebrew poet, in 
Italy in the 11th and 12th centuries. As regards his teachers we 
know four, three of whom he attended, whilst he studied and dige.sted 
the works of the fourth so well that, though personally unknown to 
one another, they may be justly called master and disciple. His first 
teacher was his own father ; his second teacher, from whom Rabbenu 
Nathan no doubt obtained his thorough knowledge of Babylonian 
habits, was R. Masliali of Sicily, who had been a hearer of the greatest 
gaon” of Pmnhaditha; his ihiixl teacher was R. Mosheh b. Yaakob b. 
Mosheh b. Abbun of Narbonno (or Toulouse ; better knowm under the 
name of R. Mosheh Haddarshan) ; and the fourth was Rabbenu Han- 
aneel of Kairwan. He owed so much to this teacher that as soon as 
the 'Arukh had appeared most people took it for granted that Rabbenu 
Hanaueel had lived at Rome, and accordingly called him “ a man of 
Rome— Tsh Rorni”; see MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 27,201, leaf 785, and 
Tosaphoth^ passim. (That Rablx^nu Gershom, Rabbenu Mosheh 'D1D3, 
and others were his teachers, as liapoport, loc. cit., asserts, is a fic- 
tion.) Rabbenu Nathan, in his'Arn^A, does not merely expliUn the 
foreign (f.<?., Aramaic, Persian, Greek, Latin, and Arabic) wonls occur- 
ring in the Targums, Talmiids, and Midrashivi, but the subject-matter 
also, and thereby proves himself a doubly useful guide. In this, al- 
though he had been preceded by no loss a j>ersonage than the Gutm 
^mah b. Paltoi (fi. 870), who also conipose<l such an ' A Rabbenu 
Nathan was virtually the first, as the Gaons work had been early 
lost. The assertion that the fourth of the four men captured by the 
Spanish admiral (see below, p. 39) was R. Nathan Habbabli, that he 
lived in Narbonne, and that he also composed a .similar "Arukh, rests 
on a misunderstanding, as the (piotation in the VoMsin clearly shows. 
The passages there given under R. Nathan Habbahii are taken verbatim 
from the ' Amkh of our author (compare the article Ac.). That 

Rome has been at times called in Jcwi.sh writings “Babel,” and that 
coiisel^uently Jlcdihabli may mean ‘‘the Roman,” is clear from the 
writings of the New Testament. We will only add Iiere a few words 
concerning the bibliography of the book, (ft the 'Arukh exist so far 
ten editions, the first of wliich came out undated, but before or about 
1480. 'X’he seventh edition was enriched by the physician R. Binyamin 
Musaphia's Musaph, i.e.., Additamenta (Musaphia was a Greek and 
Latin fcholar),^and the jatest edition by Dr Kohut is now in progress. 
As regards the MSS. of this remarkable lexicon the best copies are to 
be found partly in the University Library, Cambridge (Add. 876, 
whidi has all the verses of the author and additamenta by R. Shemuel 
Ibn ydi, amd AdiJ 471-72), and partly at tlie (Jourt Library, Vienna 
^od, cvi. 1 an(^ 2). The latter were carried off by Napoleon I. to 
Paris in 1809, but in 1815 were returned to Vienna. 

^ Varivus writers assert that there exist many books containing 
r.:Mn translations of various treatises of the Babylonian Talmud. I 
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8vo); and in German, e.g., Berakhoth, by Rabe (Halle, 17«77, 
reganl being had also in both to the same treatise of tlie Palestinian 
recension, and a^in by Pinner (1842); Baba Me^'a, by Sammter 
(1876), both at Berlin and in folio ; "Ahodah Zarah, Ewalcf 
(Nuremberg, 1856, 8vo) ; Tdanith, b3r Straschun (Halle, 1883); 
Megillah and Hash Haaahanah, by Rawicz ( Frankfort-on- the-H^ain, 
1884 and 1886). The kssertion that the whole of this Talmud has 
been translated into Spanish has yet to bo proved. As regards tlie 
Palestinian Talmud, Ugolini’s Thesaurus contains the following 
treatises in Latin : — Pesahim(Yo\. xvii.); Shekalim, Yoma^ Sxikkah, 
Bosh Hasshanah, Tdaxiih, Megillah, Hagigah, Be^h, Moed Katan 
(vol. xviii.); Mdaseroth, Mdaser Shtni, Ilallah, "Orlah, Biklcurixi 
(vol. XX.); Synhedrin, Makkoth (voi'. xxv.); Kiddushin, Sotah, 
Kethuboth {vo]. xxx.). M. Schwab (of the BibHothcejue Nationalo, 
Paris) has undertaken a French translation of the entire Pale«ftiniam 
Talmud, which is now in progress ; from this herakhoth has been 
translated into English (London, 1886, 4to). 

Editions. — The editions of the Palc^tihinn TaTmud, in what was 
then called its entirety, are only four: — {a) Venice, 1523, without 
any commentary; (5) Cracow, 1609, witli k sliovt commentary, the 
text apparently from a different MS. from that used for the editwx 
princeps', (c) Krotoschin, 1866, with a short eon^mentary differing 
from that of Cracow : these three editions are each comprised in 
one volume ; (d) the fourth edition came out at Zhit<Anir, with 
commentaries by difierent men (see Commentaries above). All these 
editions are in folio. Of the editions of isolated treatises, which are 
not a few, we will only mention those of Berakhoth (Vienna, 1874) 
and Peah and Demai (Breslau, 1875, both in 4to), with a new com- 
mentary by Z. Franktd. The editions of the Babylonian Talmud 
arc so numerous that they would require several entire sheets for 
eniimeratiom There is in existence an approximately good treatise 
on them (see Varies Lectiones, vols. i. and viii.J. We will only 
irnnio three of the entire editions (1) the edilio princeps, Venice, 
1520-23,*^ — w’hich, though disfigured by numerous misprints, was 
not mutilated by the censor; (2) the edition of Basel (1578-81), 
which omits 'Ahodah Zarah altogether, and has a clieering (?) notice 
in Latin^* (3) the latest edition, now printing at Vilna, with old 
commentaries liitherto unpublished. Of isolated treatises, which 
may be counted by more than hundreds, we will only mention one 
(the Portuguese of at least Berakhoth), the existence of which was 
assorted in the last century (Pahad Yi^hak, s.v. RDIHriD!!! 
then again called in question in our own times, but positively proved 
by tile present writer from an early work composed at the time 
when but few editions of the Talmud existed. ^It is the Zerd 
Abraham (Camb. MS. Ti. 6. 50, leaf 595). Materials for the critical 
edition of the Babylonian Talmud from an ancient MS. formerly in 
the monastery of Pfersce, hut now in the Royal Library of Munich, 
and other MSS. and early prints of isolated treatises in various 
public and private librarie-s of Europe, Asia, and Africa, have been 
collected and are being published by Rabbinovicz. Of this import- 
ant work fifteen volurne.s, containing the following treotises, navo 
already come out: — the whole Seder Zerdim (1867); Be^ah, Hagigah, 
Mded ' Katan (1869); Sukkah, Tdanith (1870); Bosh Hasshanah, 
IWia (1871) ; 'Erubin (1873); Pesahim {l%7 A) \ Shabbath (1875); 
Megillah, Shekalim Synhedrin (1878); " Ahodah Zarah, 

Makkoth, SheMCoth, Horaijbth, 'Eduyyoth (1879); Baba Bathra 
(1861) ; Baba Kamma (1882) ; Baba Me§ia (1883) ; Zebahim (1884) ; 
Menahoth (1886).^ All these w'ere printed in 8vo and at Munich, 
except vol ix., which came out at Mainz. 

Influence of the Talmud, — It must be admitted by every 
critical student of history that the Talmud has not merely 
been the means of keeping alive the religious idea among 
the Jews, but has formed their strongest bond of union. 
When, after the fall of the city of Jerusalem and its terapR, 
and the expatriation of the Jews from Palestii^e, a goodly 
portion of the Mosaic law lost its application, the Talmud 
became the sjiirit which put fresh life into the letter which 

Upon examination these hooks turn out to contain either a transla- 
tion only of Mishnio treatises with or without excerpta from, and 
with or without scholia on, Oemara, or disputations which introduce 
small pieces of Oemara. The utmost they contain is a chapter or two 
translated from Oemara itself (as, for example, “ Edzard, AhodaSara,’’ 
Ac., Hamburg, 1705-10, 4to, which contains Oemara of the first two 
Peredpim), ^ 

* The paging of this has been followed in all subsequent editions. 

* Nunc ab omnibus ils quae contra religionem Chrlstianara facie- 

bant recognitum, et juxta mentem Sacrl concilii Tridentlnl ejpurga- * 
turn et aj)probatum, ut non modo citra irapietatem verum efiam cum * 
fructu a riostris Icgi possit. • 

* The notes in the first fourteen volumes go under the name of 
DneiD , whilst those of the fifteenth volume have the title of 

pT3T, in memory of the late Anrahaii Merzbaefier, who not 
merely proved the Maecenas of this pnblipation during hJs lifetime, 
but left a considerable sum for its continuayon and jompleti^n. 
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had became to a great extent dead. Moreover, by the Tal- 
mud, thd interpretation of which was chiefly in the hands 
t>f the academies of Sura and Pumbaditha, the Jews of all 
*th6 world found, if not a new Jerusalem, at least a new 
Yabtteh (Jamnia), t>., a place where tjie old learning was 
not merely continued, but made to shine with a yet greater 
splendour. This fact will be the more readily acknow- 
ledged and appreciated when one casts a glance at the 
miserable religious condition of the K&raites, the so-called 
^riptural Jews. • 

Tlraruftrence of^ Talmudic Learning from the East to the 
naturally came a time when Talmudic learn- 
ing, if it was to maintain its influence upon the Jews, 
could not be cc^flned to one spot. We have seen under 
Kashi (q.v,) that the g»^t emperor of the West (Charle- 
magne) had beenw thg means, towards the close of the 8th 
•century, o^ bringing learned Talmudists not only to Pro- 
vence but to tl?e north of France and the south of Ger- 
many.' .But when nearly two hundred years later the 
academies of Babylonia were threatened with extinction 
(because of their lacking, from various causes, the means 
of subsistence), so that they had to send out members of 
their body to supplicate the support of their richer brethren 
in other countries, it providentially happened that the four 
men whom they sent were taken by a Spanish corsair 
admiral and sold in four different slave-markets. Rabbi 
Shemaryah was sold at Alexandria, and was redeemed by 
the Jews, and great was their astonishment when they recog- 
nized in him a most able Talmudist. He became the head 
of the Cairo community, and one of the most successful 
Jewish Talmud teachers Egypt ever had. Rabbi Husshiel 
was taken to fcairwan, in Africa. There the Jews redeemed 
him ; and when his great learning was found out he was 
named the a^uritual head of the Jews in that place. From 
the school whjph founded sprang not merely his own son, 
the famous Rabbenu Hananeel, but also the great Rabbenu 
Nissim, both teachers of Riph Another learned cap- 

tive, R. Mosheh, was brought to the slave-market o^ Cor- 
dova, the rabbi of which town, a noble and rare example 
of unselfishness, modesty, and love of truth, placed the 
ragged stranger who had only been ransomed for charity’s 
sake a day or so before at the head of the community 
instead of himself. The name of the fourth is unknown 
(see Rabad IL, and Yohasin^ cd. Cracow, leaf 1256). Some 
assert that he was R. Nathan Ilabbabli, and that he became 
the teacher of the Jews in Narbonne, but this is a nnfere 
coiyecture, the truth of which has yet to be proved (see 
page 37, footnote ^). Bo this, however, as it may, four 
great Talmudists, who had come direct from the Babylonian 
academies, became the means of bringing Babylonico-Tal- 
mudic learning to places the Jews of which had been de- 
pendent on the religious and literary crumbs that fell from 
thie richly-laden tables of Sura and Pumbaditha. Some 
years aftei^ards the former academy was closed, and a 
short time afterwards the same fate befell that of Pumba- 
ditha, the sunset of which, if not the noonlight, in the 
persons of Rab Sheri ra Gaon and his son Rab Hai Gaon 
was even more glorious than that of the sister academy, 
the last “ gaon of which was Rab Shemuel b. Hophni, 
father-in-law of Rabbenu Hai. Meanwhile, however, Tal- 
mudic learning had not merely become naturalized, but 
eirentually indigenous in various parts of Africa, and part 
of Europe (3pain, Italy, Provence, the south of Germany, 
and the north of France). Rabbenu Qershom b. Yehudah 
• of Mttz and his disciple Rabbenu Yishak of Troyes, 
Rabbenu Ya'akoB b. Yakar of Worms, Rabbenu Eli*ezer 
Haggadol and his disciple and successor Rabbenu Yishak 
Be gan Levi yyah, Rabb^Ru Yis^k b. Yehudah of Mainz, 


' Italy, notobly Sicily, vaa apparently the country whicliLobtained 

her teacfcara dire# from Ivk. ^ 
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Rabbenu Elyakim of Spires, Rabbenu Nathan b. Yehiel 
of Rome, and last but not least Rashi himself, ahd his 
sons-in-law and other disciples, represented Talmudic learn- 
ing in such perfection as had not been found before as 
regards the Babylonian Talmud, even in the land of its 
birth and growth. It was the disciples* disciples of these 
men who studied and taught in various towns of England 
within a hundred years (11 50) after the Conquest. When, 
towards the end of the 13th century and the commence- 
ment of the 14th, the Jews were driven out of England 
(1290) and France (1306), and flocked chiefly to Italy, 
Greece, Germany, and Poland, the^ last-named country 
appropriated the lion’s share of Talmudic learning, so 
that till within our own century the rabbis of the chief 
communities in Hungary, Moravia, Bohemia, and other 
Austrian states, and in Germany, Holland, England, <kc., 
had to be fetched from Poland. Talmudic learning, since 
Mendelssohn and his school arose, threatened to die out 
not merely among the Jews in Germany, but also among 
those of the other countries where the Jew^s spoke the 
German tongue in some form or other. Within the last 
twenty-five years, however, fresh impulse has been given 
to tfiese studies, not merely among Jews but also among 
Christians. , (s. m. s.-a.) 

TAM, commonly called Rabbenu Tam, more correctly 
Rabbenu Tham (n"’i=Dn By this title are 

known two eminent Rabbinic scholars, both named 
Ya*akob, to whom this epithet was given in allusion to 
Genesis xxv. 27 : '‘And Jacob was a perfect man” {Ish 
Tamy Dl? They belonged to the north of France, 

lived in the 12th century, and were master and pupil. 

1. Rabbenu Ya*akob b. Meir b. Shemuel was, on his 
mother’s side, a grandson of Rashi (^.v.). He was his 
parents’ third son, younger brother of Ribam and Rashbam 
(^.v.), older brother of Rabbenu Shelomoh of Rameru,^ and 
brother-in-law of Rabbenu Shemuel b. Simhah of Vitry the 
younger ^ (the reputed author of the Mahzor Vitry f now 
apparently lost^). Rabbenu Tham had, like his grand- 
father Rashi, six teachers :—(l) his own father, (2) his 
brother Ribam, (3) his brother Rashbam, (4) Rabbenu 
Ya*akob b. Shimshon,® (5) his grandfather Rashi, and (6) 
Rabbenu Yoseph Tob- Elem the younger.® Rabbenu Tham 
had at least five children.® The names of three of his sons 
were Yoseph,'® Yishak," and Shelomoh.'^ Rabbenu Tham 
was unquestionably among Jews the foremost man of his 
age. For not only was he the greatest Talmudist after 
his Internal grandfather’s death, but he also added reading 
wide and varied to a stupendous memory and a marvellous 

2 See MS. Add. 27,200 iti the Br. Mus., leaf 1586. 

* See Rashi’s Siddur^ i. leaf 16. 

♦ See Schiller-Szinessy, Catalogue^ ii. p. 88. 

® See art. Rashi (vol. xx. p. 284, note 10). 

® This rabbi was a disciple of R. Shemuel Hallevi (sec Schiller- 
Szinessy, Catal.y ii. p. 65, note 1) and of Rashi, and was not only a 
great Talmudist, as were all the disciples of the last-named eminent 
teacher, but also a groat mathematician and astronomer, though a 
terribly bad poet. His commentary on Aboth is in part printed, and 
is to be found, more or les.s perfect, in various libraries in* Europe, 
although not recognized as his. It is ascribed variously to Rashi, to 
Rashbam, and others. Tliere are copies of it in Cambridge (Add. 
1213; Add. 1628), Oxford (0pp. 817), the British Museum TAdd. 
27201), the Beth Hammidrash of the Ashkenazim in London, &c. 
(ilie master of St John^, Cambridge, is preparing an edition of it.) 
A work on intercalation by Rabbenu Yaakob b. Shimshon exists in 
MS. at the Bodleian (0pp. 317) under the name of Sepher Jfael^osM. 
From him, no doubt, Rabbenu lliam imbibed his love for yience. 
On the fact that Rabbenu Ya’akob b. Shimshtii was ^bbenii Fham’s 
teacher (against Zunz), see Schiller-Szinessy, Catal.^ ii. p. 66, note. ^ 

^ Rabbenu Tham, dying an old man, must have been from fourteen 
to sixteen years of age when Rashi died. 

* See S^her HayycLshar^ § 620 (leaf 74a, col. 2) 

• See Carab. MS, Add. 667, 1, leaf 646, col. 1, 

J® See Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 27200, leaf 1686. 

See Sepher Hayyashaty § 604. 
w See mtiboU (ed. •Buber), p. 10. 
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power of combination, such as appeared only aj^ain in the 
last century in the persons of R. Yehonathan Eybenschiitz 
{ob. 1764) and R. Yehezkel Landau (oh. 1793). Let us 
add that ho was a lexicographer, grammarian, and Biblical 
commentator of no mean order ; that he was a poet in 
Hebrew and Aramaic ^ inferior only to Ibn Gebirol 
(Avicebron, q.v.), Mosheh Ibn *Ezra, and Yehudah Hallevi 
(and by far greater in this art than the commentator 
Abraham Ibn ‘Ezra) ; that he was held in high esteem by 
prince and nobles ; - and that ho was a man of great wealth, 
with which he generously supported, not merely his own 
poorer hearers, but ovher itinerant scholars also.*"* 

His works <irc the following:— 

(1) t’omnieiitary on Job, and, no doubt, on other parts of tlio 
Bible (see Canib. Tniv. Lib. MS. Dd. 8. 63, leaves 4a, 11a, 
126). All these arc apparently now lost. (2) Hakhrdoth, f.r., 
lexical and graiuniatical decisions betwxen Meuahein Tbii Seruk 
and Hiinash b. Labrat (see Sepher Teshuboth Dunash b. Lahrat, 
Edinburgh, 1SS5, 8vo). That these “decisions” are really by 
Kabbenu Thain is proved by the before-named MS., leaves 10a and 
16a, where the book is quoted by an author of the 13th century. 
(3) Sephrr Uayyashar (Vienna, 1810, folio). Although this work, 
in its present form, is the compilation of one of llabbenu Tham's 
disciples, R. Yishak b. Durbal by name (also called Isaac of Russia; 
see Schiller-Szinessy, Catalogue., i. p. 164, and ii. p. 06), not^only 
is the fouiulation Rabbcnii Tham’s (see Preface), but the <!on tents 
also are virtually his. Compare the*Cnmbridge MS. Ad<l. 667. 1, 
pasxim. (4) The greater part of the Tosaphoth in the Babylonian 
Talmud are indirectly also by Rabbenu Tham ; and he is virtu- 
ally the first Tosaphist. It is true that his father, his brother 
Rashbam (^.u ), and his uncle Rabbenu Yehudah b. Nathan had 
written Tosaphoth before him, and that this kind of literary acti- 
vity lasted to within the first quarter of the 14th century. Still, 
most and the best of the Tosaphoth now in our hands rest on 
Rabbenu Tham and his school. (5) Mahzor, a prayer-book, 
&c., for the whole year, with Rabbinic ordinances, &c. 8ee 
Tosaphoth on T. B., /ierakhoth, leaf 37rt, catchword DDIDH, and 
Birekfioth Maharam of R. Meir b. Barukh of Rothenburg (Riva di 
Trento, 1668, 8vo), leaf 4a. (6) Poems. These are partly didactic 

and partly liturgical. Of the former kind a sjiecimen will be found 
(“On the Accents,” communicated by Halberstam) in Kobak’s 
Yeshurun, v. p. 125 sq. The liturgical poems, again, are of two 
kinds : (a) such as have no metre and rhyme only by means of 
plurals, possessive pronouns, and such like (rhymed prose), and 
which perfectly resemble most of the productions of tne Franco- 
Ashkenazic school (see, for example, the facsimile in Muller’s Cata- 
logue, Amsterdam, 1868, 8vo) ; (b) such as have metr^and rhyme, 
and resemble the prwluctions of the Sepharadic school, e.g,, the 
one beginning "13 (and not 13 ; see MS. Add. 667, leaf 
102a). * (7) Various ordinances, &c., are to be found in later writers 
(see MS. Add. 667, in Cambridge, and Teshuboth ^faharavl, 
Prague, 1608, folio, § 1023, &c. ). Rabbenu Tham died in 1171 ; 
see Kashi’s Siddur, ii. (formerly Luzzatto’s, then Halberstam’s, and 
now the property of the master of St John’s College, Cambridge), 
leaf 48a. 

2. Rabbenu Ya*a?ob of Orleans, rabbi of London (?). 
He is often quoted in the Tosaphoth (both on the Penta- 
teuch and on the Babylonian Talmud). No independent 
works of his, however, are extant. He was killed at 
London in the tumult on the coronation day of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion (September 3, 1 189 ; Schiller-Szinessy, CataL^ 
i. p. 117). (s. M. s.-s.) 

TAMAQUA, a borough of Schuylkill county, Pennsyl- 
vania, United States, in a broken, hilly country, upon the 

^ See his Ye^ih Pithgam (in the A.shkenazic ritual ; it is intro- 
ductory to the prophetic lesson for the second day of Pentecost), 
If wef have the correct reading of that poem there, Rabbenu Tham 
must have been a Levite ; and if so, the Shemuel Hallevi mentioned 
by R. Ya'akob b. Shimshon as his teacher,* in the Cambridge MS. 
Add. 1213, leaf '276, is very possibly Rabbenu Tham’s paternal 
gitsndfather. 

2 See Sepher Hayyashar, § 696 (leaf 67a, col. 1), and § 610 (1st) 
in finJi To thM high ^sition it is no doubt to be ascribed that his 
life was saved by a knight during the second crusade, in which the 
v^ole congregation of Raraeru was reduced to beggary, after many of 
its nmij^bers had been ruthlessly slain. 

* For eMnple^the poverty-stricken Abraham Ibn 'Ezra, to whom 
jie not only gave money but kind words also, in good verses (Krrem 
Hemed, vii. p. o5). 

^ For ather metrical poems by Rabbenu Tham, see Zunz, lAUraturg. 
derSyn, Poeaie (Berlin, 1866, 8vo), p. <266. 
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Little Schuylkill river, 98 miles nearly north Of Phil- 
adelphia. It is in the midst of the anthracite cotil region, 
and coal mining is one of its principal interests. It is 
an important railroad centre, upon the Philadelphia and' 
Reading system, bqjng the point of intersection of three 
main lines and the terminus of several minor branchea* 
The borough had a population of 3960 in 1870 and of 3730 
in 1880. 

TAMARIND. Tliis name is popularly tipplied to the 
pods of a Leguminous tree, which are hard externally, bift 
within filled with an acid juicy pulp containing sugar ^nd 
various acids, such as citric and tartaric, in combi^ition 
with potash. The acid pulp is used as fi laxative and a 
refrigerant, the pods being largely iniportq^ both from the 
East and the West Indies. The tt-ee is now widely distri- 
buted in tropical countries, but it i.? gei^rally ^considered 
that its native country is in eastern tropical Africa, from* 
Abyssinia southward to the Zambesi. Sir^Ferdinand von 
Mueller notes that it is truly wild in tropical Australia, 
’rhe name (meaning in Arabic “ Indian date ”) shows that 
it entered mediaeval commerce from India, where it is used, 
not only for its pulp, but for its seeds, which are astringent, 
its leaves, which furnish a yellow or a red dye, and its 
timber. The tree {Tamanndus indU'ct, L.) attains a height 
of 70 to feet, and bears elegant pinnate foliage and 
purplish or orange veined flowers arranged in terminal 
clusters. The flower-tube bears at its summit four sepals, 
but only three petals and three perfect stamens, with 
indicatioifs of six others. The stamens, with the stalked 
ovary, ve curved away from the petals at their base, but 
are directed towards them at their apices. ^ The anthers 
and the stigmas are thus brought into such a position as to 
obstruct the passage of an insect attrm^ted by the brilliantly- 
coloured petal, the inference of course being •that insects 
are necessary for the fertilization of the Jlow/^r. 

TAMARISK. The genus Taiwirix gives its name to 
a small group of shrubs or low trees constituting the 
tamafisk family. The species of tamarisk and of the very 
closely allied genus Myricaria grow in salt deserts, by the 
sea-shore, or in other more or less sterile localities in south 
temperate, subtropical, and tropica#' regions of the eastern 
hemisphere. Their long slender branches bear very num- 
erous small appressed leaves, in which the evai)orating 
surface is reduced to a minimum. The flowers are minute 
and numerous, in long clusters at the ends of the branches 
or •from the trunk. Each has 4-6 free sepals, and as 
many petals springing with the 4-12 stamens from a fleshy 
disk. In Tamarix the stamens are free, while in Myricaria 
they are united into one parcel. The free ovary Is one- 
cclled, with basal placentas, and surmounted by 3-6 styles. 
The fruit is capsular, and contains numerous seeds, each 
usually with a long tuft of hairs at one end The great 
value of these shrubs or trees lies in their ability to with- 
stand the effects of drought and a saline soil, in donsequence 
of which they grow where little else can flourish. It is 
on this account that the common tamarisk, T. gallica^ is 
planted on our sea-coasts, and affords shelter where none 
other could be provided. The light feathery appearance qf 
the branches, and the pretty rose-coloured flowers, render 
it also an elegant and attractive shrub, very different in 
character from most others. 

Some species produce galls, valued for their tannin, while 
the astringent bark of others has been valued fqr medicinal 
purposes. The ashes of the plant, when grown near the * 
sea, are said to contain soda; but, when cultivated* fhland * 
or on sweet soil, they are, it is alleged, ft-ee from soda. 

For tamarisk manna, see Manna, vol. xv. p. 493. 
TAMBOFF, one of the largest^and most fertile govern- 
ments of central Russia, extends from north to south 
betweeA the basins of the Oka the JDon, a|id has 
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Vladimir and Nijni-Novgorod on the N., Penza and Sara- 
toff on the E., the Don Cossacks and Voronezh on the S., 
JTula an4 Ryazan on the W. It consists of an undulating 
► plain intersected by deep ravines and broad valleys, rang- 
ing J^etween 450 and 800 feet aboye sea-level. Chalk 
lyid Jurassic deposits, thickly covered by boulder-clay and 
loess, are widely spread over its surface, concealing the 
underlying Devonian and Carboniferous deposits. These 
last appear oniy in the deeper ravine*, and seams of coal 
have been noticed at s^^^eral places. Iron ore (in the 
north-west), limestone, clay, and gypsum are obtained for 
l^itding and manufacturing purposes ; traces of naphtha 
have oeen discotered at Tamboff. The mineral waters of 
Lipetsk, similar to those of Franzensbad in their alkaline 
elements, and dbalybeak3 like those of Pyrniont and 8pa, 
are well known Jn Russia. TambofE is watered by the 
I tributaries of the Oka and the Don, The Oka itself only 
touches the nd^th-west corner of the government, but its 
tributaries, the Moksha and the Tsna, are important 
channels of traffic. Th(^ Don also only touches Tamboff, 
and of its affluents only the Voronezh and the Khoper and 
its tributary the Vorona are at all navigable. As a whole, 
it is only in the north that 1'amboff is w'ell watered ; in its 
southern part, wdiich is exposed to the influence of the dry 
south eastern winds, the w’ant of moisture is •much felt, 
especially in tlje district of llorisoglyebsk, wdiich belongs 
to the dry steppes of the low er Volga. 

The climate is continental, and, although the average tempera- 
ture at Tamboff is 42'" F., the winter is comparatively cold (Janu- 
ary, 13®; July, 68°). The rivers remain frozen for four months 
and a half. Forests occupy less than one-sixth of the tf)tal area, 
and occur chiejy in the west ; in the sontli-cast wood is scarce, 
and straw is resorted to for fuel. Tlio soil is fertile throughout; in 
the north, indeed, it is ^dayey and sometimes sandy, hut the rest 
of the govcrnuicnt is covered with a sheet, 2 to 3 feet in thickness, 
of the most fertile tcJicrtiozan, of such richness, indeed, that in 
Borifloglyehsk oorn-titdds which have not been manured for eighty 
years still yield good crops. 

Tamboff is one of the densely peopled provinces of Russia. It.s 
population in 1883 reached 2,519,660, and in several diftricts 
(Kozloff, Lebedyaft, Lipetsk) there arc from 110 to 130 inhabitants 
er square mile. It is Great Russian in the central t>ortion, hut 
as a notable admixture of Moudvinians (q.v.) and Mescheriaks 
in the west and north-west, as also of Tartars: the Mordvinians 
(who are rapidly becoming Russified) constitute 4 per cent, of the 
aggregate population of Tamboff ; the Tartars number about 20,000, 
and the Mescheriaks about 4000. Nonconformity is widely spread, 
although the official figures duscloso only 14,300 Ra-skolniks. Not- 
withstanding a birth-rate (45 i% tlie thousand), the annual 
increase of population is but slow (0’5 per cent, annually). • 

The prevailing occuj)ation is agriculture, and in 1883 only 
168,200 persons had their residence in towns, wliich are mostly 
themselves nothing but largo villages of agriculturists living together, 
with a few merchants. More than two-thirds of the area is arable, 
and of this proportion 53 per cent, belongs to peasant communities, 
30 per cent, to private individuals, and 11 per cent, to the crow'iv 
The crops of the years 1883 to 1885 yielded on the average 8,885,000 
quarters of grain (half being rye,' and one-third oats). Corn is 
exported to a considerable extent from tlie soutli, although it is 
deficient in t^e north. Hemp and linseed are also cultivated for 
exportation. The cultivation of tobacco is yearly increasing: 
5220 acres were under this crop in 1885, and yielded nearly 50,000 
cwts. In the same year 15,950 acres were under beetroot, and 
yielded 1,660,000 cwts. Cattle-breeding, though less extensively 
carried on than formerly, is still important (656,300 horses, 399,500 
horned cattle, and 1,826,600 slieep in 1883). Excellent breeds 
of horses are met with, not only on the larger estates, but also in 
the liands of the wealthier peasants, those of the Bityug river 
being most esteemed. Manufactures are represented chiefly by 
dwtilleries, tallow-melting works, sugar-works, and a few woollen- 
cloth mills. The potty trades are not very extensively carried on in 
the villages. •Commerce is very brisk, owing to the large amounts 
of corn exported, — Kozloff, Morshansk, Tamboff, and Borisoglyebsk 
• being flit chief centres for this traffic, and Lobedyafl for the trade 
in horses and cattle# Tamboff is rather backward educationally : 
in 1883 there were only 629 schools, attended by 34,789 boys and 
5680 girls. The government is divided into twelve districts, the 
chief towns of which* witlf tiieir populations in 1884, are Tamboff 
(84,000 inhabitants), Borisoglyebsk (18,000), Elatma (7660), Kir- 
aanoff (7770), Kozloff (27^^00), Letwdyaft (6250), Lipetsk (^5,860), 
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Morshansk (21,200), Shatsk (7260), Spassk (5010), Temnikoff 
(13,700), ami Usrnafl (8110 in 1880). A distinctive feature bf Tam- 
boff is its very largo villages of crown-peasants, a dozen of which 
have from 6000 to 7000 inhabitants each. Several of them — like 
Raskazovo (a great centre of Nonconformity), Atabukhi, Sasovo, 
Izherdci, and Arkhangelskoye — are important commercial centres. 

The region now included in tlie north of tlie government was 
settled by Russians during tlio earliest centuries of the principality 
of Moscow, but until the end of the 17th century the fertile tracts 
to the south remained too insecure for settlers. In the following 
century a few immigrants began to come in from the steppe, and 
landow'iiers who had received large grants of laud as gifts of the 
czars began to bring their serf’s from central Russia. The pO])ula- 
tion has very rapidly increased within theju’esent century. 

TAMBOFF, capital of the above goverumeiJt, 300 miles 
distant from Moscow', is situated on the Tsna river, and 
on the railway from Kozloff to Saratoff. It is almost 
entirely built of wood, with broad unpaved streets, lined 
with low houses surrounded by gardens. It has a small 
public library, a theatre, and the few educational institu- 
tions which are usual in the chief towns of Russian pro- 
vinces. Its manufactures are insignificant; and its trade, 
in local grain and in cattle purchased in the south and sent 
to Moscow, is far less important than that of ^lorshansk 
or Ivozloff. The population in 1884 w'as 34,000. 

TAMERLANE. See Timur. 

TAMILS. The word Tamil (properly Tamil) has been 
identified wdth Dravida, the Shnskrit generic appellation 
for the South Indian peoples and their languages ; and 
the various stages through which the word has passed — 
Dramida, Dramila, Daniila — have been finally discussed 
by Bishop Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian LaiKjuages (2d ed., 1875, p. 10 sq,)^ and the 
derivation has recently been endorsed by Col. Yule and Dr 
Burnell in their Glossary (p. 2516). The identification 
was first suggested by Dr Graul {Keise nach OstindieUy 
vol. iii., 1854, p. 349), and then adverted to by Dr G. 
IT. Pope (Tamil HnndhooJcy 1859, Introduction) and Dr 
Gundert (Malay alma Dictionary y 1872, sak). It should, 
however, be mentioned that the former prefers now to take 
the word Tamil to be a corruption of ienmoHy southern 
speech, in contradistinction to vaduguy the northern, t.e., 
Tolugu language. As in the case of the Kafir, Turkish, 
Tagala, and other typical languages, the term Tamulic or 
Tamulian has occasionally been employed as the designation 
of the whole class of Dravidian peoples and languages, of 
which it is only the most prominent member. The present 
article deals with Tamil in its restricted sense only. 

Tl^e Tamils, taken as the type and representatives of the 
Dravidian race, do not now', owing to early intermixture 
with the Aryan immigrants, materially differ in physical 
character from the other curly-haired indigenous popula- 
tion of India. They were at one time, on the ground of 
the general structure of their language, classed with the 
Mongoloid (Turanian, Scythian) and even the Australian 
races, but that classification is rejected by all the leading 
ethnologists. They form, in fact, with the other mem- 
bers of the group, a separate and distinct family^ which 
is of the dolichocephalic class, and comes near the Indo- 
I European or Aryan type ; w'hilo there . are scattered 
remnants of a still earlier population of India (Mundas, 
Kolarians), whose race characteristics, however, do not so 
essentially differ from those of the Dravidians as to con 
stitute them a class by themselves. The Tamils propA* 
are smaller and weaker-built than the Europeans, t||Ough 
more graceful in shape. Their physical appearance is 
described as follow's : — a pointed and frequently hookea 
pyramidal nose, wdth conspicuous nares, more lon^ Aan 
round ; a marked sinking in of the orbital fine, producing^ 
a strongly defined orbital ridge ; hair and ey6a black ; the 
latter, varying from small to middle-sized, have a peculwr 
s sparkle and a look of calculation ; mouth largo, lips thick 
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and frequently turgid; lower jaw not heavy, its lateral 
expansion greater than in the Aryan and less than in the 
Turanian type, giving to the middle part of the face a 
marked development and breadth, and to the general 
contour an obtuse oval shape, somewhat bulging at the 
sides; forefiead well-formed, but receding, inclining to 
rtattish, and seldom high ; occiput somewhat projecting ; 
beard considerable, and often strong ; colour of skin very 
dark, frequently approaching to black (Ma?iual of the 
Administration of the Madras Presidency^ Madras, 1885, 
vol. i., Introd., p. 36 ; see also Caldwell, Comparative 
Grammar of the Pratfjdutn Lanyuayes, 1875, pp. 558-79). 
The Tamils have many estimable qualities, — frugality, 
patience, endurance, politeness, — and they are credited 
with astounding memories ; their worst vices are said to be 
lying and lasciviousness. Of all the South-Indian tribes 
they are the least sedentary and the most enterprising. 
Wherever money is to be earned, there will Tamils bo 
found, either as merchants or in the lower capacity of 
domestic servants and labourers. The tea and coffee 
districts of Ceylon are peopled by about 800,000 ; Tamils 
serve as coolies in the Mauritius and the West Indies. In 
Burmah, the Straits, and Siam the so-called Klings are all 
Tamils (Graul, Eeise luich Ostindien^ Leipsic, 1855, vol. 
iv. pp. 113-212). 

Lanyuaye. — The area aver which Tamil is spoken 
extends from a few miles north of the city of Madras to 
the extreme south of the eastern side of the peninsula, 
throughout the country below the Gh4ts, from Pulicat to 
Cape Comorin, and from the GhAts to the Bay of Bengal, 
including also the southern portion of Travancore on the 
western side of the Ghdts and the northern part of 
Ceylon. According to the census of 1881, the number 
of Tamil-speaking people throughout the province was 
12,413,517, inclusive of 21,992 Yerkalas, 3843 Kurumbos, 
and 287 Irulas, three tribes speaking rude dialects of the 
language. To these should be added about 160,000 in 
the French possessions. But, as of all the Dravidian 
languages the Tamil shows the greatest tendency to 
spread, its area becomes ever larger, encroaching on that 
of the contiguous languages. Tamil is a sister of Malay- 
«^lma, Telugu, Canarese, Tulu, Kudagu, Toda, Kota, Gond, 
Khond (Ku), Ur Aon, RajmahAl, KeikAdi, and Brahui, the 
nine last-named being uncultivated tongues; and, as it 
is the oldest, richest, and most highly organized of the 
Dravidian languages, it may be looked upon as typical of 
the family to which it belongs. The one nearest akin to 
it is MalayAlma, which originally appears to have^been 
simply a dialect of Tamil, but differs from it now both in 
pronunciation and in idiom, in the retention of Old-Tamil 
forms obsolete in the modern language, and in having 
discarded all personal terminations in the verb, the person 
being always indicated by the pronoun (F. W. Ellis, 
Dissertation on the Malay dim a Lanyuaye^ p. 2 ; G under t, 
Malaydlrna Dictionary^ Introd. ; Caldwell, Comparative 
Gr.^ Introd., p. 23 ; Burnell, iSpecimtns of South Indian 
Dialec&y No. 2, p. 13). Also, the proportion of Sanskrit 
words in MalayAlma is greater, while in Tamil it is less, 
thaif in any other Dravidian tongue. This divergence 
between the two languages cannot bg traced farther back 
than about the 10th century; for, as it appears from the 
(^chin and Travancore inscriptions, previous to that period 
both languages were still substantially identical ; whereas 
in tfe Rdmachariiam^ the oldest poem in MalayAlma, 
composed probably in the 13th century, at any rate long 
before the arrival of the Portuguese and the introduction 
of th% niMer% character, we see that language already 
formed. Th© modern Tamil characters originated “ in a 
Brahmgnical adaptation of the old Grantha letters corre- 
sponding to the so-called Yatt^.uttu,’’ or round-hand, an 
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alphabet once in vogue throughout the whole ^of the 
PAndyan kingdom, as well as in the South Malajbar and 
Coimbatore districts, and still sparsely used for drawing 
up conveyances and other legal instruments (F. W. Ellis, 
Dissertation^ p. 3). It is also used by the MAppilas in 
Tellicherry. The orfgin of the Vatteluttu itself is stfll a 
controverted question. The late Dr Burnell, the greatest 
authority on the subject, has stated his reasons for tracing 
that character through the Pehlevi to a K^emitic source 
{ElemetUs of South Indian Palxoyraphy^ 2d ed., 187^ 
pp. 47-52, and plates xvii. arid xxxii.). In the 8th 
century the Vatteluttu existed side by side and togetfier 
with the Grantha, an ancient alphabet still used thr^ugh'- 
out the Tamil country in writing Sanskrit. During the 
four or five centuries after the conquest of ‘‘Madura by the 
Cholas in the 11th it was graduaHy superseded in the 
Tamil country by the modern Tamil, whfle in Malabar it 
continued in general use down to the ei^ of the 17th’ 
century. But the earliest works of Tamil literature, such 
as the Tolkdppiyam and the Kura]^ were still wtitten in 
it. The modern Tamil characters, which have but little 
changed for the last 600 years, differ from all the other 
modern Dravidian alphabets both in shape and in their 
phonetic value. Their angular form is said to be due to 
the widespread practice of writing with the style resting 
on the end of the left thumb-nail, while the other alpha- 
bets are written with the style resting on The left side of 
the thumb. 

Tho Taii)^l alphabet is sufficiently well adapted for the expression 
of the twelve vowels of tho language (a, d, t, t, w, H, e, ty o, d, au), 
— the occasional sounds of d and ti, both short and long, being 
covered by the signs for d, t, f; but it is utterly inadequate 
for the proper expression of tho consonants, inasMUch as the one 
cliaracter k has to do duty also for khy ghy and similarly each 
of tho other surd consonants cA, iy p represents also the re- 
maining three letters of its respective class. The •letter k has, 
besides, occasionally the sound of A, and ch that of s. Each of 
the five consonants ky chy ^ ty p has its own*nas4l. In addition 
to the four semivowels, the Tamil ^lossesses a cerebral f and f, 
and has, in common with the MalayAlma, retained a liquid ly 
once feculiar to all the Dravidian languages, the sound of which 
is so difficult to fix graphically, and varies so much in different 
districts, that it has been rendered in a dozen different ways 
(Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency y vol. ii. 
p. 20 sq.). Fr. Muller is nrobably correct in approximating it to 
that of tlie Bohemian f. There is, lastly, a peculiar 7i, differing in 
function but not in pronunciation from the dental n. Tho three 
sibilants and h of Sanskrit have no place in the Tamil alphabet ; 
but ch often does duty as a jibilant in writing foreign words, and 
the four corresponding letters as well as^ and ksh of the Grantha 
al|ffiabet are now frccpicntly culled to aid. It is obvious that 
many of the Sanskrit words imported into Tamil at various periods 
(Caldwell, loc. cit.y Introd., pp. 86 sq.) have, in consequence of the 
incongruity of the Sanskrit and Tamil notation of their rcjipective 
phonetic systems, assumed disguises under which the original is 
scarcely recognizable : examples are ulagxc (loka), uruvam (rilpa), 
ftrukken (arka), arputam (adbhutam), rudehattiram (nakshatram), 
irudi (rishi), tirkavi (dirgha), arasen (rajan). Besides the Sanskrit 
ingredients, which appear but sparsely in the old poetry, Tamil 
has borrowed from Hindustani, Arabic, and Persian a large number 
of revenue, political, and judicial terms, and more reieutly a good 
many English words have crept in, such as tiru^tiy treaty, paflary 
butler, dk{y act, kuUhy club, kavarnaVy governor, pinnalkSdUy penal 
code, stkkUy sick, mejasiira{{Uy magistrate. But, as compared with 
its literary sister languages, it has preserved its Dravidian character 
singularly free from loreign influence. Of Tamil words which ha^e 
found a permanent home in English may be mentioned cuny 
(kari)y mulligatawny (milagUy pepper, and tanniVy cool water), 
cheroot (suruttu), pariah (pafeiyan). 

The laws of euphony (avoiding of hiatus, softening of initial 
consonants, contact of final with initial consonants) are far more 
complicated in Tamil than in Sanskrit. But, while they were 
rigidly adhered to in the old poetical language (Sen-Tamil), there , 
is a growing tendency to neglect them in the language# of tho 

S resent day (Kodun-Tamil). It is true the Tamil rules totally* 
iffer from the prevailing Sanskrit; still the pfobabilityjs in favour 
of a Sanskrit influence, inasmuch as they appear to follow Sanskrit 
models. Thus, irul ntkkindn becomef ; pon pdUiramy 

pofpdttiram ; viit{U kandlUy vil^^ir kandtn ; vdlsiruituiy vdfsirunui ; 
palan t§nddny palanfanddn. Nouns are divided into hign-caste 
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or personal and low-castc or impersonal,— the former comprising 
words fir rational beings, the latter all the rest. Only i n high - 
caste nauns a distinction between masculine and feminine is 
observed in the singular; both have a common plural, which is 
indicated by change of a final 7i (feminine 1) into r ; but the neuter 
pldfal termination Jcai {gal) may be 8U^era(lded in every case. 
iCertain nouns change their base termination before receiving the 
cose affixes, the latter being the same both for singular and plural. 
They are for the acc. cf, iustr. df, social 6c(u (odUy \tdan\ dat. Arw, 
loc. U {idattil^ i>^), abl. ilirunda {uiin^)^ gen. udeiya {ada). 
There is, besides, a general oblique affix m, which is not only fre- 
q^uently used for the genitive, but may be inserted before any of 
the above affixes, to some of wliich tlie emphatic particle ^ may 
^Iso be 8Ui)eraddoa. In the old poetry there is a still greater 
variety of affixes^ while there is an option of dispensing with all. 
Adjectives, when attributive, ])reccde the noun and are unchange- 
able; when proi^jcative they follow it and receive verbal affixes. 
The pronouns of the Ist^j^ersoii are sing, ndn {ydn\ inflexional 
base tUy plural 7xdm {y^n)^ infl. Jiam, including, iidngal^ infl. engal^ 
excluding the pel-son addressed; of the ‘2d person nf, infl. tin 
* (nt?i, nun), plural nir {ntyir, ntvir), tiingal, infl. um, ungal {num). 
To each of those forms, inclusive also of the reflexive pronouns 
tdn, tdm^ tdngalt a place is assigned in the scale of honorific pro- 
nouns. As in the demonstrative ])ronouns tlio forms beginning 
with i indicate nearness, tlioso w’ith a distance, and (in the old 
poetry) those with u wdiat is between the two, so the same forms 
Deginuing with e (or yd, as in ydr, dr, who?) cxiiress the interro- 
gative. The verb consists of three elements — the root (generally 
reducible to one syllable), the tense cliaracteristic, and the personal 
affix. There are three original moods, the iudicativ|, imperative, 
and infinitive (the 2d singular imperative is generally identical with 
the root), as well as three original tenses, the present, past, and 
future. The personal affixes arc— sing. (1) (2) -dy, honorific 

• tr ; (3) masc. -d/t, fern, -d/, honor, -dr, neuter -adu ; plural (1) 
-6yn {-dm, ~im ) ; (2) -trkal ; (3) mnsc. fem. -drkal, neut. %i7ia. These 
affixes servo for all verbs and for each of the three tenses, except 
that, ill the future, 'mla and ‘Una are replaced by -im {Idkuin)^ It 
is only in the formation of the tenses that verbs differ, intransitive 
verbs general!/ imiicatiiig the present by -AiV- (•kinr-), the past by 
-d-, -7ui-, or -in-, and the future by -y- (-6-), and transitive verbs 
by the corresponding infixes, -kkif {-kkinr-), -tt- (-tid-), and -/yp- ; 
but there ar/numerous exceptions and seemingly anomalous forma- 
tions. Other ^iisc| and moods are expressed with the aid of siH*cial 
affixes or auxiliary verbs. Causal verba are formed by various 
infixes (-7^*-, ‘Vi-, -ttu-), and the passive by the auxiliary pailu, 
to fall, or by un, to cat, with a noun. The following four^pecul- 
iarities are characteristic of Tamil ; — first, the tenselcss negative 
form of the verb, ex[)rosscd by the infix a, which is elided lieforo 
dissimilar vowels ; second, the predicative employment of two 
negative particles illei and alia, the one denying the existence or 
presence, the other denying the quality or essence ; third, the 
use of two sets of participic.s, — one, called adjective or relative 
participle, which supplies the place of a relative clause, the language 
pi'ssessing no relative pronouns, and an ordinary adverbial participle 
or gerund ; and, fourth, the practice •of giving adjectives a vernal 
form by means of personal aflixcs, which form may again be treated 
as a noun by attaching to it the declensional terminations, thus : 
periya, groat ; periydin, wo are great ; pcriydmukku, to us who are 
great. The old poetry abounds in verbal forms now obsolete. 
Adjectives, adverbs, and abstract nouns are derived from verbs by 
certain affixes. All post-positions w’ere ori^nally either nouns or 
verbal forms. Oratio indirccta is unknown in Tamil, as it is in i^l 
the other Indian languages, the gerund cn^u being used, like iti 
in Sanskrit, to indicate (dotation. Tlio structure of sentences is 
an exact counterpart of tne structure of W'ords, inasmuch as that 
which qualifies always precedes that which is qualified. Thus the 
attributive ^‘ecedos the substantive, the substantive precedes the 
preposition, the adverb precedes the verb, the secondary clause the 
primary one, and the verb closes the sentence. The sentence, 
“ Having called the w'oraan wdio had killed the child, he asked why 
she had committed such infanticide,” runs in Tamil as follows : — 
Hl^ndolyei kkoQrupott-avulei njolpplttu nl ippadl 

The child lior who had killed liaving caused to be called, “Thou why thui 
ppatto 8l«U'V-uttl seydfty Onpu kdtt&n. 
made clUld-murdcr didst?'* having said he asked. 

Much as the similarity of the structure of the Tamil and its 
Slater langua<;o8 to that of the Ugro-Tartar class may have proved 
suggestive of the assumption of a family affinity between the two 
classes, such *au affinity, if it exist, must be held to be at least 
^ very dii^nt, inasmuch os the assumption receives but the faintest 
shade 01 support from an intercomparison of the radical and least 
variable portion of tfte respective languages. 

Literature, — The earlj existence, in southern India, of 
peoples, localities, •aniiflals, .find products the names of 
which, as mentioned in the Old Testament and ii^ Greek 
and Rcauan waiters, have been identified with correspond- 
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ing Dravidian terms goes far to prove the high antiquity, 
if not of the Tamil language, at least of some form of 
Dravidian speech (Caldwell, toe. dt., Introd., pp. 81- 
106; Madras District Manual, i., Introd., p. 134 sg.). 
But practically the earliest extant records oi the Tamil 
language do not ascend higher than the middle of the 8th 
century of the Christian era, the grant in possession of the 
Israelites at Cochin being assigned by the late Dr Burnell 
to about 750 a.d., a period when MalayAlma did not exist 
yet as a separate language. There is every probability 
that about the same time a nuinber^of Tamil works sprung 
up, which are mentioned by a writer in the 11th century 
as representing the old literature (Burnell, /oc. cit., p. 127, 
note). The earlier of these may have been Saiva books ; 
the more prominent of the others were decidedly Jaina. 
Though traces of a north Indian influence are palpable in all 
of them that have come down to us (see, e.r/., F. W. Ellis’s 
notes to the Kural), we can at the same time perceive, as 
we must certainly appreciate, the desire of the authors to 
oppose the influence of Brahmanical writings, and create a 
literature that should rival Sanskrit books and appeal to 
the^ftcnti meats of the people at large. But the refinement 
of the poetical language, as adapted to the genius of 
T^mil, has been carried CO greater excess than in Sanskrit ; 
and this artificial character ot the so-called High-Tamil is 
evident from a comparison with the old inscriptions, which 
are a reflex of the language of the people, and clearly show 
that Tamil has not undergone any essential change these 
800 years (Burnell, loc, ciL, p. 142). The rules of High- 
Tamil appear to have been fixed at a very early date. The 
Tolkdppiyam, the oldest extant Tamil grammar, is assigned 
by Dr Burnell (On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Gram- 
marians, pp. 8, 55) to the 8th century (best edition by C. 
Y. Tdmodaram Pillei, Madras, 1885). The Vtrasdliyam, 
another grammar, is of the 11th century. Both have been 
superseded by the Nannul, of the 15th century, which has 
exercised the skill of numerous commentators, and con- 
tinues to be the leading native authority (English editions 
in Pope’s Third Tamil Grammar, and an abridgment by 
Lazarus, 1884). The period of the prevalence of the 
Jainas in the Pfindya kingdom, from the 9th or 10th to 
the 13th century, is justly termed the Augustan age of 
Tamil literature. To its earlier days is assigned the 
Ndladiydr, an ethical poem on the three objects of exist- 
ence, which is supposed to have preceded the Rural of 
Tiruvalluvan, the finest poetical production in the whole 
range of Tamil composition. Tradition, in keeping with 
the spirit of antagonism to Brahmanical infiuence, says 
that its author was a pariah priest. It consists of 1330 
stanzas on virtue, wealth, and pleasure. It has often been 
edited, translated, and commented upon ; see the introduc- 
tion to the excellent edition, just published, by the Rev. Dr 
Pope, in which also a comprehensive account of the pecul- 
iarities of High-Tamil will be found. To the Avvei, or 
Matron, a reputed sister of Tiruvalluvan, but probably of 
a later date, two shorter moral poems, called AttiRLdi and 
KonreMyndan, are ascribed, which are still read in all 
Tamil schools, Chintdmani, an epic of upwards of ^000 
stanzas, which celebrates the exploits of a King Jivakan, 
also belongs to that early Jain period, and so does the 
Divdkaram, the oldest dictionary of classical Tamil. Tjje 
former is one of the finest poems in the language ; but no 
more than the first and part of the thirc^of its thirteenSbooks 
have been edited and translated Kamban’s Rdmdyaruwi 
(about 1100 A.D.) is the only other Tamil epic which c^es 
up to the Chintdmani in poetical beauty. ^The^moSt oril- 
liant of the poetical productions which appeared in th% 
period of the Saiva revival (13th and 14th centujies) are 
two collections of hymns ^addressed to Siva, the one called ^ 
Tiruvdsakam, by M&^kkirVAsakan, and a later and larger 
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one c^led Tivdramy by Sambandhan and two other 
devotees, Sundaran and Appan. Both these collections 
have been printed, the former in one, the latter in five 
volumes. They arc rivalled both in religious fervour and 
in poetical merit by a contemporaneous collection of 
Vaishnava^ymns, the Ndldyira-jyrahaiidham (also printed 
at Madras). The third section of it, called I'ii'uvdymoli, or 
‘‘ Words of the Sacred Mouth, has lately been published in 
Telugu characters, with ample commentaries, in ten quartos 
(Madras, 1875-7G). After a period of literary torpor, 
which lasted nearly two centuries, King Vallabha Deva, 
better known by his assumed name Ativirar&ma Pandiyan 
(second half of the 16th century), endeavoured to revive 
the love of j)oetry by compositions of his own, the most 
celebrated of which are the Neidadam^ a somewhat extra 
vagant imitation of Sri Harsha^s Sanskrit NaishaJhamy 
and the Verriirrhei, a collection of sententious maxims. 
Though he had numerous followers, who made this revival 
the most prolific in the whole history of Tamil literature, 
none of the compositions of every kind, mainly translations 
and bombastic imitations of Sanskrit models, have attained 
to any fame. An exceptional place, however, is occu[»ied 
by certain Tamil sectarians called ^ittar (i.e.y siddhas or 
sages), whose mystical poems, especially those contained^in 
the Sivavdkyauiy are said to be of singular beauty. Two 
poems of high merit, composed at the end of the 17th 
century, also deserve favourable notice — the Nttineri- 
mlakkamy an ethical treatise by Kumaragurupara Desikan, 
and the Frahkidini/altlei, a translation from the Canaresc 
of a famous text book of the Vira-Saiva sect. See the 
analysis in W. Taylor’s Cataloyuey vol. ii. p. 837-47. 

The modern period, which may he said to date from the beginning 
of the last century, is ushered in by two great poets, one native and 
the other foreign. Tayumanavan, a philosopher of the pantheistic 
school, composed 1453 stanzas (pddal) which have a high reputa- 
tion for .sublimity both of sentiment and style; and the Italian 
Jesuit Jo8C])h Besclii (d. 1742), under the name Vlramamuni, 
elaborated, on the model of the Chintdmanif a religious epic 
Ttmhdvanif which, though marred by blcmislies of taste, is classed 
by native critics among the best productions of their literature. 
It treats of the history of St Joseph, and has been printed at 
Pondicherry in three volumes, with a full analysis. English 
influence has here, as in Bengal and elsewhere in India, greatly 
tended to create a healthier tone in literature both as to style and 
sentiment. As one of the best Tamil translations of Englisn books 
in respect of diction and idiom may be mentioned the Bdlavydpd- 
rikalf or “ Little Merchants," published by tlie Vernacular Text 
Society, Madras. P. Percival’s collection of Tamil Proverbs (3d cd., 
1876) should also be mentioned. The coppcr-iilate grants, commonly 
called Sdsananis, and stone inscriptions in Tamil, many of which 
have been coj)ied and translated {Archseological Survey of SottlTiem 
India^ vol. iv. ; R. Sewell, Lists of the Antiquarian Remains in the 
Presidency of Madras, vol.s. i., ii.), are the only authentic historical 
records. (See also Sir Walter Elliot’s contribution to the Inter- 
national Numismata Orientalia, vol. iii. pt 2.) As early as the 
time of the Chinese traveller Hwen Tsang, books were written 
in southern India on talipot leaves, and Albiruni mentions this 
custom as quite prevalent in his time (1031). It has not died out 
even at the present day, though paper imported from Portugal has, 
during the last three centuries, occa.sionally been used. Madras 
is now the largest depository of Tamil palm-leaf MSS., which have 
been described in Wilson’s Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection 
(Calcutta, 1828, 2 vols.), W. Taylor’s Catalogue (Madras, 1857, 3 
vols.), and Condaswamy Iyer’s CaUUogue (vol. i., Madras, 1861). 
The art of printing, however, which was introduced in southern 
India at an early date, while it has tended to the preservation of 
many valuable productions of the ancient literature, has also been 
the means of perpetuating and circulating a deal of literary rubbish 
afrd lasciviousne.s8 winch would much better have remained in 
the camparatively safe obscurity of maiimscript. Dr Burnell has 
a iiotd' in h\%^Elevun%e of South Indian Paleography (2d ed., p. 
4(4), from which it appears that in 1678 Tamil types were cut 
by Father Joao dc Faria, and that a hundred years later a Tamil 
and^BDrtu^ese dictionary was published at Ambalakk4du. At 
present tfie nuAber of Tamil nooks (inclusive of newspapers) 
^>rinted annuallr far exceeds that of the other Dra vidian vernaculars 
put together. The earliest Tamil version of the New Testament 
was commenced by the Dutcli in Ceylon in 1688 ; Fabricius's trans- 
lation appeared at Tranquebar in 1715. Since then many new 


translations of the whole Bible have been printed, and 'some of 
them have passed through several editions. The German missionary 
B. Ziegeubalg was the first to make the study of Tamil j^ssiblo in 
Europe by the publication of his Grammatica Damulka, which 
appeared at Halle in 1716. Some time later the Jesuit father 
Beschi devoted much •time and labour to the com]) 08 itioA of 
grammars both of tlie vulgar and the poetical dialect. The former 
Is treated in his Grammatica LaHno-TamuJica, which was written 
in 1728, but was not printed till eleven years later (Tranquebar, 
1739). It was twice r^rinted, and two English tjianslations have 
been published (1831, 1848). \\\^ Tamil Grammar, accessible 

since 1822 in an English translation bj< Dr Babington, was printeA 
from his own MS. {Clavis humaniorum litterarum sublwiioris 
Tamulici idiomatis) at Tranquebar in 1878. 'This work is ejpe- 
cially valuable, as the greater j)ortion of it consists of a learn(M ana 
exhaustive treatise on Tamil prosody and rhetoric. (See, on his 
other works, Graul’s Reise, vol iv. p. 327.) Th 9 ’'c are also gram- 
mars by Anderson, Khcniu.s, Graul (ii^vol ii. of his Bibliotheca 
Tamulica, Lcipsic, 1855), Lazarus (Madra.s, 1878), Pope (4th 
edition in three parts, London, 1883-5), aiid Ordmmaire Fran^aise- 
Tamoule, by the Abbe Dupui.s, I’oudiclierri, 186^ The last two 
arc by far the best. The India Oflice library ^>osse8SC8 a MS. 
dictionary and grammar “par le R6v. Pero Dominique” (Pondi- 
cherri, 1843), and a copy of a MS. Taniil-Latin dictionary by the 
celebrateil missionary Schwarz, in which 9000 words are explained. 
About the like number of words are given in the dictionary of 
Fabricius and Breithau])t (Madras, 1779 and 1809). Rottler’s 
dictionary, the publication of which was commenced in 1834, is a 
far more ambitious work. But neither it nor Winslow's (1862) 
come up to ^the standard of Tamil scliolar.ship ; the IHctioiinaire 
Tamoul-FraiK^ais, which appeared at Pondicherri in 2 vols. (1855- 
62), is superior to both, just as the Didiomirium Latino- Gallico- 
Tainulicum {ibid., 1846) excels the various English*- Tamil diction- 
aries which have been published at Madras. 

Conipaie tli^ fullowlnK works of reftTcnce A. T. Mondleie nnd J. Vinson 
in Dictwnnaire dt‘s ikiences ATithropolotjvjue.^, s.v. “ DravlUlens .S. C. Chilly, 
The Tamil Tlutarch, Jaffna, IH.'iS; J. Murdoch, Classified Catalogue of Tamil 
Printed Bcioks^ Madras, 180^ ; C. K. (iuvur, Folk-Bongs of Southeni India, 
Madias, 1871 Bishop Cahhudl’s Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages, 2d ed., I.ondon, 1875 ; Gruul's Heist nach Ostiudifhi, vols. Iv. and v.; 
the quarteily Lists of Hooks r^^;i^U•rcd In the Madras presidency ; (Dr Maciean’s] 
Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presiiem y, vol.s. I. and il., Madras, 
1885, folio; and F. Muller, Grundriss der Sprachwissaischaft, Vienna, 1884, ill. 1. 
l<{2-246. • (U. K.) 


TAMWOBTH, a municipal borough .and,, market-town 
of England, on the borders of Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire, chiefly in the former, is situated at the junction of 
the T*ame with the Anker, and on branches of the London 
and North-Western and Midland Railway lines, 7 miles 
south-east of Lichfield, 20 north-west of Coventry, and 110 
north-west of London. The castle, situated on a height 
above the Anker near its junction with the Tame, is now 
chiefly of the Jacobean period, but is enclosed by ma.ssiv 0 
ancient walls. It was long the residence of the Saxon 
kings, and, after being 'bestowed on the Marmions by 
William the Conqueror, remained for many years an im- 
portant fortress. Through the female line of the Mar- 
mioris it ha.s descended to the Marquis Townshend. 
Formerly the town was surrounded by a ditch called the 
King’s Dyke, of which some trace still remains. The 
cliurch of St Editha, originally founded in the 8th century, 
was rebuilt, after being burned by the Danes, by Edgar, 
who made it collegiate, but the present building in the 
Decorated style was erected after a fire in the 144h century. 
Since 1870 it has been undergoing restoration at a cost of 
£10,000. The free grammar school, refounded by Edward 
VI., was rebuilt in 1677, and again in 1867-68 at a cost 
of £3000. The other public buildings are the swimming 
bath and boys’ institute (1885), the town-hall (1701), 
and the arcade, formerly used as a covered market, but 
recently obtained by the Salvation Army. The charities 
include Guy’s almshouses, endowed in 1678 by Thomas 
Guy, founder of Guy’s Hospital, London, and the cottage 
hospital with twenty-one beds. Waterworks have recently 
been erected at a cost of over £25,000. On the “Inoors^* ‘ 
burgesses have rights for cattle. Coal,* fireclay, and blue 
and red brick clay are dug in the neighbourhood; and 
there are also market gardens/ "The* town possesses a 
clothinu factory, paper-mills, and manufactories of small 
wares. ^ The population of the municipal* borough (area 
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200 acres) in 1871 was 4589, and in 1881 it was 4891, — 
that of* the parliamentary borough (area 11,G02 acres) in 
•the saihe years being 11,493 and 14,101. Tamworth 
ceased to be a parliamentary borough in 1885. 

Tl%mwort}j is situated near the old RoiSari Watling Street, and 
•occupies the site of a fort which, from the beginning of the 8th 
century, was the chief royal residence in Mercia. The town, after 
being burnt by the Danes, was rebuilt and fortified by Kthelfleda, 
dau^itor of i^fred the Great. From t|je reign of Edward the 
Jtfartyr to that of William K*ifus it was a royal mint, and some of 
ihe coins struck at Tamworlh are still in existence. The town was 
incorporated in th^ 3d year of Elizabeth, from whom it obtained 
Ihe grant of a fair and the confirmation of various privileges 
oestmved by Eduwrd III. Tlie Elizabethan charter was superseded 
by one conferred by Charles II., which continued to bo the govern- 
ing charter of tlu^town till the passing of the Municipal Act. The 
town, with occasional int^missions, returned members to parlia- 
ment from the remn of ITciiry I. till 1885. Among its more dis- 
tinguished representatives have been 'J’homas Guy and Sir Robert 
• Peel. , 

TANAOER, a word adapted from the (juasi-Latin Tan^ 
agra of* Linnajus, which again is an adaptation, perhaps 
with a classical allusion, of Tangara, used by Brisson and 
Buff on, and said by Maregrave {Hist. Iter, Nat, Brasilise^ 
p. 214) to be the Brazilian name of certain birds found in 
that country. From them it has since been extended to 
a great many others mostly belonging to tjie southern 
portion of the New World, now recognized by ornitholo- 
gists as formihg a distinct Family of 0 seines^ and usually 
considered to be allied to the FringiUuhc {rf. Finch, 
vol. ix. p. 191); but, as may bo inferred irom Prof. 
Parker’s remarks in the Zoological Trayisadions (x. pp. 
252, 253, and 267), the Tanagridst are a ^‘feeblet’” form, 
and thereby bear out the opinion based on the examination 
of many types both of Birds and Mammals as to the lower 
morphological rank ot the Neotropical Fauna as a whole 
{ cf . Birds, vol. iii. p. 743). 

The Tanagerf aro^ grouj) in which Mr Sclatcr lias for many years 
interested himself, and his latest treatment of them is conUiincd 
in tlie Rritish Museum Catalogue (xi. pp. 49-307). Therein he 
admits the existence of 375 species, wliicli ho arranges in 59 fenera, 
forming six Subfamilies, Peocniatirufl, Euphoniimt^ Tamigrinm^ 
Laviprotinm^ Vlur.nicophilinae^ and Pitylinw. These arc of very 
unec|ual extent, for, while the first of them consists of but a single 
species, Procnias — the position of which may l>e for several 
reasons still open to doubt,— the third includes more than 200. 
Nearly all are birds of small size, the largest barely exceeding a 
F^ng-Thrush. Most of them are remarkable for their gaudy 
colouring, and this is especially tl^e c;iso in those forming the 
genus called by Mr Sclater, as by most other autliors, Calliste^ a 
term inadmissible through preoccupation, to which the imm^ of 
Taiiayra of. right seems to belong, while that which he names 
Tanagm should j)robably be known ns Thraupis. The whole 
Family is almost confined to the Neotropical Region, and there 
are several forms peculiar to the Antilles; but not a tenth of the 
species reacdi even southern Mexico, and not a dozen appear in the 
northern part of that country. Of the genus Pyranga^ which h^s 
the most northern range of all, three if not four species are common 
summer immigrants to some part or otlier of tne United States, 
and two of them, P. rubra and P. — there known respectively 

08 the Scarlit Tanager and the Summer Red bird,— reach even the 
Dominion of Canada, visiting ns well, though accidentally, 
Bermuda. P. msliva has a western representative, P. cooperi^ which 
by some authors is not recognized as a distinct sjKjcies. The males 
of all these are clad in Rowing rod, P. rubra having, however, the 
wings and tail black. The remaining species, P. liulovicianay the 
males of which are mostly yellow and black, with the licad only 
red, does not appear eastward of the Missouri plains, and has not 
so northerly a range. Another species, P. hepatica^ has just shewn 
itself within the limits of the United States. In all these the 
f^ales are plainly attired; but generally among the Tanagors, 
however bright may bo their coloration, both sexes are nearly alike 
^ in plumage. *Littlo has Iwcn recorded of the habits of the species 
^ of Centr^ or South America, but those of the north have been as 
closely observed as the rather retiring nature of the birds renders 
possible, and it is ^nown that insects, e8i)ecially in the larval 
condition, and berries afford the greater part of their food. They 
have a pleasing 8ong,^and bitild a shallow nest, in which the eggs, 
generally 3 in number and of a greenish-bluo marked with brown 
and purple, arc laid. . ^ 

On » whole sthe Tanagridm may perhaps be considered 


to hold the same relation to the Fringillidce. as the dcterulse 
do to the Stumidss and the Mniotiltidie to the Sylviulse or 
TurdidiCf in each case the purely New-World Family being 
the “ feebler ” type. (a. n.) 

TANCRED (d. Ill 2), son of the marquis O^o the Good 
and Emma the sister of Robert Guiscard, one of the most 
famous heroes of the first crusade. See Crusades, vol. 
vi. p. 624 sq, 

TANCRED, the last Norman king of Sicily, reigned 
1189-1194. See Sicily, vol. xxii. p. 26. 

TANGANYIKA, a lake in East^ Central Africa, called 
Mmga (“tempestuous”) by the Wakawendi ^nd Kimarut 
by the SVarungu. The meaning of the name Tanganyika 
is, according to Cameron, nothing more than “ the mixing 
place.” It is the longest freshwater lake in the world, 
being about 75 miles longer than Lake Michigan. 
Although the Arabs had long known of the existence of 
the Jake, the first Europeans who discovered it were Speke 
and Burton in 1 858. It has since been visited by Living- 
stone, Cameron, Stanley, Thomson, and Hore, who have 
all added to our knowledge of it. Tanganyika, which is 
situated some 600 miles as the crow flies from the east 
coast of Africa, extends from 3" 16' S. lat. to 8“ 48' S. lat, 
aad lies between 29" 10' *E. long, and 32" 30' E. long. Its 
length is 420 miles, and its bscadth varies from 10 to 50 
miles. Its area is 12,650 square miles, and its altitude 
may be taken as 2700 feet above sea-level (Cameron, 2710; 
Stanley, 2770; Hore, 2750; Popelin, 2665). It has a 
coast line of 900 miles in extent. Its greatest depth has 
not yet been determined, but II ore states that a 168-fathom 
rope often failed to reach the bottom. Tanganyika may 
be described as an enormous crevasse. It is bordered on 
all sides by hills and mountains, some of which rise to 
from 5000 to 10,000 feet above its waters. The scenery 
is marked by exceptional grandeur, and is well calculated 
to impress the traveller. Burton says : — 

It filled US with admiration, witli wonder, and delight. Beyond 
the short foreground of rugged and precipitous hill-fold, down 
which the footpatli painfully zigzags, a narrow plot of emerald 
green shelves gently towards a ribbon of glistening yellow sfind, 
here Iwrdcred by sedgy rushes, there clear and cleanly cut by th« 
breaking wavelets. Farther in front stretches an expanse of the 
lightest, softest blue, from 30 to 35 miles in breadth, and sprinkled 
by the east wind witli crescents of snowy foam. It is bounded on 
the other side by tall and broken walls of purple hill, flecked and 
capjKul with pearly mist, or standing sharply pencilled against the 
azure sky. To tlie soutli lie high luufF headlands and capes; and 
as the eye dilates it falls on little outlying islets, speckling a sea 
horizon. V^illages, cultivated lands, the frequent canoes of the 
fishermen, give a something of life, of variety, of movement to the 
scenery.” 

Tanganyika is fed by numerous rivers and streamlets 
which flow from the surrounding hills, the yearly rainfall 
being about 27 inches, but the rainy seasons vary extremely 
in different years, altering the surface area of the lake 
accordingly. Hore found that between March 1879 and 
August 1880 the waters had fallen 10 feet 4J inches, 
as marked by a water-gauge he had erected at Ujiji, and 
he also saw evident signs of the receding of the waters all 
round the shores of the lake — belts of dead timber and 
bleached rock. Some 120 rivers and streams flow inft) the 
lake ; the most important river is the Malagarasi, near 
Ujiji. Just below the rapids its width is 500 feet, and 
the average depth 5 feet. For many years Tanganjd^ia 
was a riddle to African explorers, — Livingstone, Bakgr, and 
others believing that it belonged to the NilJ systeifi, and 
that it was connected with the Albert Nyanza. That this 
theory is incorrect was proved when Livingstor^e ,and 
Stanley explored the north end of the lak# in •November 
1871, finding no outlet. It was Cameron, i» March 1874^ 
who first solved the riddle, and found that the outlet of 
Tanganyika was the rive?; Lukuga, at about the centre of 
the western shore of the lake, 5® 52' 46" S. lat. In 1876 
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this outlet was visited by Stanley, who found that there 
was no apparent outflow, and doubt was thrown upon 
Cameron’s observations, which, however, have been proved 
to be correct by Hore, who in 1880 found a strong current 
setting unequivocally out of the lake. Not only so, but he 
obtained good views of the river, which gradually widens 
soon after the rapids near the lake are passed. Ho followed 
tho river to r)** 50' S. lat., and, from an altitude of 1100 
feet above tho river, he saw it flowing far away to the 
westward. The question is therefore settled that Lake 
Tanganyika belongs to the Congo system, but it is only an 
occasional tributary to that mighty river, its contribution 
depending u[)on tho rainfall. Tho lake is subject to fre- 
quent storms, especially from the S.S.E. and S.W., lasting 
sometimes for two or three days, and leaving a heavy swell, 
which proves a great hindrance to navigation. Iloro says 
— “ I have never 'witnessed such wondrous cloud-scenery 
and majestic effects of thunder and lightning as on Tan- 
ganyika.” 

The shores and water of the lake abound in animal life, — crocodiles, 
tho hippopotamus, otters, and many kinds of ti.sh being found in its 
waters. Flocks of waterfowl abound in the river mouths: gi^lls, 
divers, herons, kingfishers, eagle.s, fish-hawks, and black ibis are 
very numerous. The shores arc very fertile,— rice, manioc, kafire 
corn, two kinds of ground nnf.s, maize, ulcysi, pumpkins, swtvt 
j)otatoes, sugar-cane, castor-oil. tree, tamarind, cotton, tomato, 
and cucumber growing luxuriantly. The oil palm grows at Ujiji, 
Urundi, and at the soutli end of the lake, the bora.ssus near the 
Malagarasi river, the screw palm in Uguha, and the raphra in 
several localities. The tzetse fly is found on the shores of the lake 
from Ujiji round the southern end a.s far as Ubwari on the west 
coast. Amongst the useful timber trees may be noticed the gigantic 
mbnle, the mininga, lignum vitie, and ebony. The people inhabit- 
ing the countries on the borders of the lake form ten distinct tribes, 
with separate national peculiarities and customs. They live in 
well-organized villages, in whicli considerable social order is main- 
tained. They liavc also learnt, to some c.xtent at any rate, to 
utilize the products of their country: they work tlieir own iron 
and copper ; salt is prepared for barter ; palm oil is collected ; and 
in some places there are large pottery works. Their fishing industry 
is extensive, and dried fish is exported; boatbuilding is carried on 
to a small extent ; cotton cloth is manufactured at several places, 
and at others the famous grass or palm-fibre cloth ; whilst the 
dairy farms of Uliha export packages of butter. There arc sev- 
eral London Missionary Society stations on I>ake Tanganyika, also 
one belonging to the Roman Catholics; and a station of the African 
International Association is situated at Kurema. Ujiji, an Arab 
town of some importance, stands on th(5 eastern shore of tho lake. 

TANGIER8, or Tangier { Tinija )^ a seaport of Morocco 
and capital of a pashalik, on the Strait of Gibraltar, 
about 14 miles to the east of Cape Spartel, stands on two 
eminences at the north-west extremity of a spacious iiay. 
The town has a fine appearance from the sea, rising 
gradually in the form of an amphitheatre, and defended 
by walls and a castle. The streets, which are unpaved, 

* are very narrow and crooked, and the houses, except those 
occupied by foreign anibas.sadors or consuls and a few 
others, are mean. Tho main thoroughfare is that which 
leads from the Bab-al-Marsa (Gate of tlie Port) to the 
Bab-al-Sok (Gate of the Market Place) ; the sok presents 
a lively Spectacle, especially on Sundays and Thursdays. 
The manufactures of Tangiers are of little importance, 
consisting chiefly of coarse woollen cloth, mats, and 
^ pottery ; tanning is also carried on^ but the leather, 
though much esteemed in Europe, is inferior to that made 
in ^ther parts of Morocco. The harbour is a mere road- 
stead, but it is the best Morocco possesses, and affords 
'good aJichorage andtshelter to the largest vessels, except 
dufing the prevalence of strong winds from the north-west 
or east. Tangiers has a large trade with Gibraltar. The 
climalte^is template and healthy, but tho inhabitants often 
s\j£fer much summer from deficiency of water-supply. 
Tangiers^ which is the residence of all the foreign ministers 
and consuls to the court of Morocco, has a population esti- 
mated at about 20,000, of whom some 400 ore Europeans. 


The Roman Tingis^ whicli stood in the immediate vicinity of 
the site of Tangiers, boasted of great anti(iuity ; under Augustus 
it became a free city, and Claudius made it a Roman cojony and < 
capital of Tingitana. It was held successively by Vandals, Byzan- 
tines, and Arabs, and fell into tho hands of the Portuguese towards 
the end of the 15th century. In 1662 it was made part of' the 
dowry of Catherine of Braganza on her marriage with Charles II.« 
of England; the English defended it in 1680, but, on account of its 
expense, dismantled it in 1684 and abandoned it to tho Moors, who 
fortified it anew. Jt was bombarded by a Spanish lii 1790 
and by the Froucli in 1844. r ^ 

TxANHAtrSER, or Tanniiause^, the subject of one of 
the mo.st famous of old German legends, is representfed 
as a knight who after many wanderings •comes to^the 
Venusberg. He enters the cave where the Lady Venus 
holds her court, and abandons himself to aGife of sensual 
pleasure. By and by he is overconvJ by remorse, and, 
invoking tlio aid of the Virgin Mary, he obtains per 
mission to return for a while to the outer world. He 
then goes as a pilgrim to Home, and entreats Pope Urban 
to secure for him the forgiveness of his sins. The pope, 
who happens to have a rod in his hand, says it is as im- 
possible for him to bo pardoned as for the rod to blossom. 
Tanhiiuser therefore departs in despair, and returns to the 
l^ady Venus. In three days the rod begins to put forth 
green leave;^, and the pope sends nie.ssengers in all direc- 
tions in search of the penitent; but he is never seen again. 
This legend was at one time known iu every part of 
Germany, and os late as 1830 it survived in a popular 
song at Entlibuch, a version of which was given by 
Uhland in his Alfe horh- und nudenUuUrlie Volk$liedei\ 

It can be traced back to tho 14th century, but in its 
original form seems to have belonged to the period of 
Teutonic paganism. According to soinp legends, the Venus- 
berg is the Hosclberg or Horselberg, a hill near Eisenach 
associated with the Teutonic goddess of the nether world, 
who was known by various names, such tis Hulda, Hilda, 
and Hel. To this goddess the name of Venus appears to 
have l^cen transferred. Among the attendants of Hulda 
was the faithful Eckhart, and in the preface to the 
lleldenbuch he is said to sit before the Venusberg, and 
to warn passers-by of the dangers to which they may be 
exposed if they linger in the neighbourhood. The legend 
has been reproduced by several modern German poets, 
and forms the subject of one of Wagner’s operas. 

In the 13th century, Qontemporary with Po [)0 Urban 
IV.^ there was a German knight called Tanhauser, who was 
well known as a minnesinger at the court of Frederick 
II., duke of Austria. After Duke Frederick’s death 
Tanhauser was received at the court of Otho IL, dqke of 
Bavaria ; but, being of a restless disposition, and having 
wasted his fortune, he spent much time in wandering 
about Germany, lie also went as a crusader to the Holy 
Land. His jmems (printed in the . second part of the 
edited by Von der Hagen) are frjsh, lively, 
and graceful, but Jack the ideal tone which marks the 
writings of the earlier minnesinger. He was much 
esteemed by the meistersinger, and it is possible that the 
story of his adventurous life may have been connected 
with the old legend about the Venusberg. • 

See Korninanij, Mom Veneris (1614), and Griisse, Die Scwevoin 
Ritter Tanhauser, and Der Tanhduscr und Ewige Jude\ also Zander, 
Die Tanhduaer Sage und der Minnesdnger Tanhauser, 

TANJORE, a district of British India, in the Madra« 
presidency, lying between 9* 50' and lU 25' .N. lat. and 
between 78" 55' and 79” 55' E. long., with an area of ‘ 
3654 square miles. It forms a portion of the Sotilhern * 
Carnatic, and is bounded on the N. by tli^ river Coleroon, 
which separates it from Trichinqpoly and South Arcot 
districts, on the E. and S.E. by the B&y of Bengal, on 
the S-Y* hy Madura district, ajid on the W. by 
Madura and Trichinopoly and Pudukotta slate. Tfcinjore 
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is knoiyn as the garden of Southern India. It is well 
^watered by an elaborate system of dams, cuts, and canals 
, in connexion with the rivers Cauvery and Coleroon, and the 
soil is exceedingly productive. The delta of the Cauvery 
occupies the flat northern part, whiclf is highly cultivated 
Vith rice, dotted over with groves of cocoa-nut trees, and 
densely populated. Tanjore is a land of temples, many 
of them beii^g of very early date. Jhe great temple of 
ffanjore city is said to bo the finest in India ; it is of the 
11th century, and remains in excellent preservation to the 
present day. T!ie district has a coast-line of 140 miles, 
out Communication with shipping is unsafe, owing to a 
heavy surf which breaks incessantly on the shore. The 
rainfall, as el4bwhere pn the Coromandel coast, varies 
considerably from ^icar to year ; the mean annual fall, as 
observed at ten Stations for four years, was 47*14 inches. 
Tanjore is amr>ly provided with means of communication. 
It is traversed by two branches of the South Indian Railway. 

The cAisus of 1881 returned the population of the district at 
2,130,383 (males 1,026,528, females 1,103,855), of whom 1,939,421 
were Hindu-s, 112,058 Mohammedans, and 78,258 Christians. 
Tanjore is the first district in which Protestant niLssions be^an, 
and now it is second only to Tinnevclly in the number ot its 
Christian mi.ssionfi. 'fhesc establishments w*ere taken over in 1826 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gosnel, which subse- 
quently founded missions in several parts of the district. The 
total number of pativo Protestants belonging to the various societies 
in 1881 was 8255. Roman Catholic missions in Tanjore date from 
the first half of the 17th century, and the number of native Homan 
Catholics in 1881 was 67,745. Five towns have po]^lation8 ex- 
ceeding 10,000, viz., Tanjore (see below), Negapatani 53,855, Coni- 
baconum 50,098, Mayavaram 23,044, and Munnargudi 1^,409. 

Of the total area of the district, reckoned at 2,392,117 acres, 
1,468,500 wert returned in 1884-85 as cultivated, and 149,228 a.s 
available for cultivation, while forests covered 21,422 acres. Rice 
is the staple crop, and raised almost entirely by artificial irriga- 
tion ; green tfrops are common ; plantain and betel-vine gardens 
abouna in the delta, where sugar-cane and tobacco are also culti- 
vated. The cMef nlUnufactures are metal wares, silk cloths, carpets, 
and pith-work. Imports consist chiefly of cotton piece goods, 
twist and yarn, metals, timber, and betel nuts. Rico is by far the 
most important article of export alike by sea and land. Tllb gross 
revenue in 1884-85 was £549,982, the land yielding £389,755. 

The modern history of Tanjore commences with its occupation 
by the Mahrattas in 1678 under Venkaji, the brotlier of Sivaji the 
Great. The British first came into contact with Tanjore by their 
expedition in 1749 with a view to the restoration of a deposed raja. 
In this they failed, and a subs^uent expedition was bought oflf. 
The Mahrattas practically held Tanjore until 1799. In October of 
that year it was coded to the East India Comjiany in absolute 
sovereignty by Rajd Sharabhoji, pupfl of the missionary Schwartz, 
the company engaging to pay the rdjd of Tanjore onc-fifth of* the 
net revenue of the territory which was transferred to them, with a 
further sum of £35,000. KajaSharabhmi retained only the capital 
and a small tract of country around. Ho died in 1833, and w'ns 
succeeded by his son Sivaji, on wdioso death in 1855 without an 
heir the house became extinct, the riglits and privileges appertain- 
ing to it ceased, and Tanjore became British territory. • 

TANJORE, capital and administrative headquarters of 
the above district, is situated in 10* 47' N. lat. and 79* 
10' 24^^ E.^long. As the last capital of the ancient Hindu 
dynasty of the Cholas, and in all ages one of the chief 
political, literary, and religious centres of the south, the 
city is full of interesting associations. Its monuments of 
Indian art and early civilization are of the first importance. 
Besides its great temple, the city is famed for its artistic 
manufactures, including silk carpets, jewellery, repemsse 
work, copper wares, <kc. It contained a population in 
1881 of 54,745 (26,272 males and 28,473 females). The 
^uth Indian Railway connects Tanjore with Negapatam, 
its seaport bn the east, and Trichinopoly on the west. 

, TANNAHILL, Robert (1774-1810), one of the most 
popular of the siiccessors of Burns in song- writing was a 
weaver in Paisley, where he was born in 1774. He was 
apprenticed to hig fatter^s trade at the age of twelve, in 
the year of the first publication of the poems of Burns, 
which quickened the poetic ambition of so many 4Bcotti8h 
youths in hunfble life! The yout^ apprentice studied and 


composed poetry as he drove the shuttle to and fio, with 
shelf and ink-bottle rigged up on his loom-post. Apart 
from his poetry, he had little variety in his life. He was 
shy and reserved, of small and delicate physique, and took 
little part in the vigorous social life of the tqjvn, beyond 
sitting and smoking at a club of local worthies, and occa- 
sionally writing humorous verses for their amusement. 
Ho had apparently but one love affair, the heroine of 
which was the original of “ Jessie, the Flower of Dunblane.” 
He bade her farewell in indignant rhymes after three years’ 
courtship. The steady routine of J^is trade was broken 
only by occasional excursions to Glasgow an(J the land of 
Burns, and a year’s trial of work at Bolton. He began in 
1805 to contribute verses to Glasgow and Paisley period- 
icals, and published an edition of his poems by subscription 
in 1807. Three years later the life of the quiet, gentle, 
diffident, and despondent poet was brought by his own act to 
a tragic end. TannahilTs claims to remembrance rest upon 
half a dozen songs, full of an exquisite feeling for nature, 
and so happily wedded to music that their wide popularity 
in Scotland is likely to be enduring. “ I^oudon’s Bonnie 
Wc^ds and Braes,” “Jessie, the Flower of Dunblane,” and 
“ Gloomy Winter’s Noo Awa ” are the best of them. 

iTannahiirs centenary was celebrated with great honour at Paisley 
in 1874 ; and, in an edition by Mr l^avid Semple, published in 1876, 
there is an exhaustive and minutely learned account of all that has 
been preserved concerning the poet, his ancestry, and the occasions 
of his various poems. 

TANNIN, a generic name for a class of vegetable 
substances which, as the name indicates, are all available 
for tanning, meaning the conversion of animal hide into 
leather. Tannin is widely diffused throughout the vege- 
table kingdom. An enumeration of the principal materials 
which form the commercial sources of the substance will 
bo found under Leather, vol. xiv. p. 381, and in various 
special articles referred to from that heading. 

Our chemical knowledge on the subject is very limited ; 
and, as long as we know no better, each of the various 
tanning materials must bo viewed as containing a “tannin” 
of its own kind.^ Only a few have as yet been obtained 
in a state approximating chemical purity. The following 
characters are common to them all ; — 


(1) All are colourK’s.s or little-coloured non-volatilo solids, sol- 
uble in water and in alcohol ; the solution has an astringent taste. 

(2) They colour blue litmus paper feebly red, yet all unite with 
the alkalies into soluble salts ; the solutions of these eagerly absorb 
oxygen from the air, with formation of dark-coloured products. 

(31 They form insoluble salts with the oxides of lead, zinc, 
copper, producible by addition of solution of the tannin to one of 
the respective acetate. 

(4) They form very dark-colourcd (green or blue) compounds 
with ferric oxide, conveniently producible by addition of the tannin 
to ferric or ferroso-ferric acetate. Ordinary old-fa.shioncd black 
(gall-nut) ink may be quoted as an illustration. 

(5) Tannin solutionsprecipitato gelatine as an insoluble compound, 
generally assumed to be chemically similar to the substance of leather. 

(6) If a piece of raw hide be placed in a solution of any tannin, 
it imbibes the latter with formation of Leather (^.v.). 

(7) Aqueous tannin-solutions, if mixed with dilute sulphuric acid, 
are readily oxidized by solution of perman^nato of potasfi, which, 
being reduced to manganous salt, loses its intense violet colour.^ 

Upon the last two propositions Lb wen that has based a conynient 
method for the assaying of tannin materials. A known weight of 
the .substance to be ainyysed (say sumach) is extracted with water, 
and the extract diluted to a known volume. An aliquot part of 
the extract is then mixed with a certain proportion of a standard 
solution of indigo-carmin and of sulphuric acid, and, after 
dilution with water, standard j^ermangariate is dropped injfrom a 
burette (graduated glass tube) until the ^lour or the iimigo is 
completely discharged. After deducting the volume m reagent 
which would have been taken up by the indigo alone, the rest is 
put down as corresponding to the permanganate reduceis gene- 
rally.” Another measured volume oi the extraft is then poure 
over a sufficient weight of dry shavings of raw hide, after 
been suitably diluted, and the whole « allowed to stand.until^^ 
tannin has all passed into the hide. Thje liqui d is th en filtere , 

i~Coffee beans and tea leaves contain peculiar tannins. 
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and a measured volume, corresponding to exactly the nuantity of 
extract for the assay, tested with permanganate. The volume 
of reagent used this time is deducted Iroin that used in the assay 
as a correction. From the net permanganate the weight of pure 
gallotannic acid which it would oxidize is calculated on the basis 
of standard experiments, and from this weight the “ percentage of 
tannin ” is «deduced. The method is purely empirical, and the 
results are of no value unless obtained according to a rigorously 
prescribed mode of procedure. Of individual tannins that of the 
gall-nuts, known as gallotaiuu'c arid, is best known. For its pre- 
paration (according to IVlouze) powdered gall-nuts are placed in 
an apparatus for extraction “by displacement,” and in it soaked 
in a mixture of 9 parts of ether and 1 part of water for twenty-four 
hours. The Ii([uid is tjivn allowed to drain off, and the residue 
washed with aqueous ether. The liquid on standing separates 
into two layefs,-— a lower heavy layer, which contains the tannin, 
and an upper more pundy ethereal layer, which contains gallic acid 
and other impurities. The lower layer is drawn off, washed once 
or twice with other, and then evapowitcd to dryness at a gentle 
heat ; the tannin remains as a {>orous frial)le mass of a slightly 
greyish-yellow colour. This is the tannin of the })harmaceutist. 

Such tannin is not by any moans an absolutely unitary substance. 
Its solution, if allowed to stand in the presence of a ferment which 
is naturally present in gall-nut extract, or more readily if boiled 
with sulphuric acid, yields a large proportion of gallic acid, which 
is easily obtained in pure crystals. According to Strecker, glucose 
is formed at the same time, whence he viewed tannin as a glucoside 
(see Sugar). But this is now lecognizcd as a mistake, since Augo 
Schiir showed that pure tannin is only digallic acid, Oj4H,(,09=- 
(gallic acid) minus Pure tannin, according* to 

Scliiir, can be obtained by dehydrating pure gallic acid by means 
of chloride of acetyl. The taiTrjin of the Cdiinese gall-nuts scorns 
to be identical with gallotannic acid. 

Quercitau/iic Acid. — The tannin of oak hark is certainly different 
from gallotannic acid, hecaiise it yields no gallic acid when boiled 
with dilute vitriol. Ktti {Jahrrsh. ilher die Fortschr. dcr Chcmic 
for 1880, p. 898) prepares it by extra(!ting the powdered bark with 
dilute alcohol at a gen tie lieat, a<lding ordinary ether to the alcoholic 
extract, and shaking out the tannin with acetic ether. The acetic 
ether extract is distilled to recover the solvent, the residue fdtered, 
and the filtrate evaporated to dryness to obtain the pure (?) tannin 
as a reddish-white powder of the composition At 130- 

140® C. it loses water and forms phlohaphcn, C34H3(,0,7, a brown 
solid insoluble in water hut soluble in solution of the tannin. 
Quercitannic acid forms quite a series of such anhydrides: 
^.14^.10^17’ ^-"34^040^4, Some, it not ail, of 

Oiese are contained in aqueous oak-bark extract, and they play an 
important part in its application for tanning. According to Ktti, 
quercitannic acid is a tri-methyl substitution -product of digallic 
acid, C14IIJ0O9 minus 3H plus 3CH3- 

Besides these two tannins, those of coffee and cachou are the 
only ones which have been obtained in a relatively definite form. 

TANXING. See Leather. 

TANTALUM. A rare element clo.sely allied to 
Niobium. See vol. xvii. p. r)13. 

TANTALUS, a hero of ancient Greek myth and 
legend. He was a son of Zeus and Pluto (“Wealth”), 
and became the father of Pelops, Proteus, and Niobe. He 
dwelt in splendour on Mount Sipylus near Smyrna, and 
was admitted to the table of the gods themselves. But 
he abu.sed the divine favour by revealing to mankind the 
secrets he had learned in heaven, or by killing his son 
Pelops and serving him up to the gods at table. Another 
story was that he stole nectar and ambrosia from heaven 
and gave them to men. According to others, Pandareus 
stole a •golden dog which guarded the temple of Zeus in 
Crete, and gave it to Tantalus to take care of. But, when 
Panciareus demanded the dog back, Tantalus denied that 
he had received it. Therefore Zeus turned Pandareus into 
a stone, and flung down Tantalus wifli Mount Sipylus on 
the top of him. The punishment of Tantalus in the lower 
\^rJd was famous. He stood up to his neck in water, 
whic^ fled fj^om hip. when he tyied to drink of it; and 
over his head hung fruits which the wind wafted away 
whenever he tried to grasp them. From this myth is 
derk^wi tjie English word ‘‘tantalize.” Another story is 
that a rock hung over his head ready to fall and crush 
him. The toTnb of Tantalus on Mount Sipylus was pointed 
out in antiquity, and has been in modern times identified 
by Texier with the great cairn* beneath Old Magnesia; 
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but Prof. W. M. Ramsay inclines to identify it 'with a 
remarkable rock-cut tomb beside Magnesia. The story of 
Tantalus contains a reminiscence of a semi-Greek kingdom* 
which had its seat at Sipylus, the oldest and holiest city * 
of Lydia, and one 0 / the chief birthplaces of early Gfeek 
civilization. Of this ancient city the remains are stiK 
visible on the northern slope of Mount Sipylus, and about 
4 miles east of Magnesia. They consist of sepulchral 
mounds, rock-cut tofhbs, and a ^mall acropolis perched oj 
ah almost inaccessible crag which* juts out from the nearly 
perpendicular limestone wall of Mount. Sipylus. TRere 
was a tradition in antiquity that the city of Tantaluf hali 
been swallowed up in a lake 011 the mountain ; but the 
legend may, as Prof. W. M. Ramsay thinks, have been 
suggested by the vast ravine wh'ich yawns beneath the 
acropolis.^ This acropolis is too small erer to have been 
the seat of a great empire ; rather, like Pesj^nus and other • 
great religious centres of Asia Minor, it may have been 
“the seat of a priestly suzerainty maintained over the 
hicro-douloi [sacred slaves] of the surrounding district.” 
Connected as the city was on the one hand with the sea, 
and on the other with the capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Phrygia by means of the “ royal road,” it was a natural 
meeting-place for Greek and Oriental culture. A com- 
parison of file art of Phrygia with the early art of Mycenae 
and Olympia has fully confirmed the legend which con- 
nects the family of Tantalus with the Peloponnesus. 

See Pelops, Phrygia, and a paper by Prof. M. Ramsay in 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, iii. p. 33 sg. 

TAOISM. See Lao-tsze. 

TAORMINA (Tail romenuun), Tiovf tin unimportant vil- 
lage of about 3000 inhabitants, is magnificfintly situated 
at the edge of a precipitous cliff 90Q feet high on the east 
coast of Sicily, about 32 miles from Messina and the same 
from Catania. The original city was founded by a tribe 
of Siculi after the destruction of the neighbouring city of 
Naxos in 403 b.c. by Dionysius of Syracuse. It was built 
on tl» hill of Tauru.s, whence came the name Tavpop^viov 
(l)iod., xiv. 58). In 358 b.c. the city was increased by 
the settlement of the exiled survivors from Naxos, which 
was only 3 miles distant; and hence Pliny (//. N., iii. 8) 
speaks of Naxos as having been the original name of 
Taurornenium. Owing to its commanding site, the city 
has frequently been the scene of important struggles. 
When with the rest of Skily it passed into the possession 
of 4he Romans, it shared with two other Sicilian cities the 
privileges of a “civitas hederata.” During the Servile 
War (134-132 b.c.) Taurornenium was occupied by a 
body of rebel slaves, but was finally taken by the consul 
Kupilius, and the whole garrison slaughtered. In 36 b.c. 
ii was one of Sextus Pompey^s chief strongholds in his war 
with Augustus, who after his victory established a Roman 
colony there. Under the empire it was a flourishing city, 
famed for its wine (Pliny, //. A^., xiv. 6) and jed mullets 
(Juv., V. 93). In 902 a.d. it was taken from the Byzan- 
tine emperor by the Saracens, who called the place Moezzia. 

In 1078 it was captured by the Normans. A large 
number of ancient remains bear witness to its former 
importance. Fine autonomous silver coins of c, 300 B.fc. 
exist, with ohv. a laiireated head of Apollo, and rev. a 
tripod, with the legend TAYPOMENITAN, and a magis- 
trate’s initials A I. The theatre is, next to that at Aspendus 
(Parnphylia), the best preserved in existence. It is Gre^ 
in plan, but the existing structure belongs mostly to the 
Roman period, and is specially remarkable for the preserva- . 
tion of its lofty scena wall, and two large chambers which 
form entrance-porches to the ca vea. It is excavated in an 

^ Legends of submerged cities and Aftles are common in different 
parts of Europe. It has been suggested that they are confused recol- 
lections ^f the ancient villages built on pHes in lakes (Wood-Martin, 
Lake Dwellings of Ireland ^ p. 28). • • • 
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elevated* peak of rock, and commands one of the most 
magnificent views in the world, with Mount Etna in the 
distance.* Remains of five piscinje and a large bath, 
popularly called a naumachia, still exist, together with 
remains of the ancient city wall and that of the arx. 

•See Serradifalco, ATUichilH di Sicilia^ Palermo, 1834-42, vol. v. ; 
Hittorff and Zanth, Architedurr, Antique de la Paris, 1870. 

TAPACULO, the name^ given in Chili to a bird of 
singular appeaf ance, — the Pteroptochus^lbicolli^ of ornitho- 
Idjgy, — an^ throughout iliis series of articles (Birds, 
vol. iii. p. 743 ; Qrnithology, vol. xviii. p. 40, et alibi)^ 
appfi^ in an extended sense to its allied forms, which are 
now found to constitute a small Family, Pteroptochidmy 



Tapaculo. 

belonging to the Tracheophonous division of Passeres^ and 
therefore peculiar to South America. About 20 species, 
which are disposed by Mr Sclater {IhU^ 1874, pp. 189- 
206) in 8 genera, are believed to belong to this group. • 
The species of the Family first made known is Scytalopxis 
viagellamcus^ originally described in 1783 by Latham {Synopsis, 
iv. p. 4f4) as a Warbler. Even in 1836 Gould not unnaturally 
took it for a Wren, when establishing the genus to which it is 
now referred ; but some ten years after Johannes Midler found 
that Scytalopics, together with the true Tapaculo, which was first 
described by Kittlitz in 1830, possessed anatomical characters that 
removed them far from any position previously assigned to them, 
and determined their true place as above given. In the meanwhile 
a kindred fofm, Hylactes, also first described in 1830, had been 
shewn by Eyton to liavc some very exceptional ostcological feature.s, 
and these were found to be also common to Pleroptochus and 
ScyUdopua. In 1860 Prof. Cabanis recognized the r%eropiocfiid» 
as a distinct Family, but made it also include Me.nxt.ra {cf. Lyre- 
bird, vol. XV. p. 116), and in 1874 Mr Sclater {ui supra) thought 
that Atrichia {cf. Scrub-bird, vol. xxi. p. 664) might belong here. 
It was Garrod in 1876 and 1877 who finally divested the Family of 
these aliens, but, until examples of some of the other genera have 
been anatomically examined, it may not bo safe to say that they 
al> belong to the Pteroptochidss. 

The true .Tapaculo (P. alhicollis) has a general resera- 
• blance^ in plumage to the females of some of the smaller 
•Shrikes*(ZaniW), and to a curs ory observer its skin might 

^ Of Spanish origin, it is intended as a reproof to the bird for the 
shameless way in which, by erejrting its tail, it exposes its hinder parts. 
It has been sometimes ^nissjJbit * * Tapacolo, as by Mr Darwin, who 
gave {Journal cf Researches, chap. xii. ) a brief but entertaining account 
of the habits of this bird anU its relative, Hylacits megapodixm, called 
by the CBllenos ‘‘^l Turc<f.” 

• • • 
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pass for that of one ; but its shortened wings and powerful 
feet would on closer inspection at once reveal the difference. 
In life, however, its appearance must be wholly unlike, for 
it rarely flies, hops actively on the ground or among 
bushes, with its tail erect or turned towards its head, and 
continually utters various and strange notes, — 5bme, says 
Mr Darwin, are “ like the cooing of doves, others like the 
bubbling of water, and many defy all similes. ” The “ Turco, 
Ilylactes megapodius, is larger, with greatly developed feet 
and claws, but is very similar in colour and habits. Two 
more species of Ilylactes are known, and one other of 
Pleroptochus, all of which are peculiar tf) Chili or Patagonia. 
The species of Scyialopus are as small as Wren^ mostly of 
a dark colour, and inhabit parts of Brazil and Colombia, one 
of them occurring so far northward as Bogota. (a. n.) 

TAPESTRY. See Textiles. 

TAPE-WORMS, or Cestoda, are a group of worms 
forming one of the three main divisions of the Platy- 
helminthes, the other two being the Tnrhellaria (see 
Planarians and Nemertines) and Trematoda (see 
Trematoda). They have been defined as follow^s : — ‘‘ Flat 
woru^ without mouth or alimentary canal, which typically 
develop by alternation of generations, by budding from a 
generally pear-shaped nursw, with which they remain united 
for a lengthened period as a ribbon-like colony or ‘ strobila.’ 
The individual joints of the colony, i.e., the sexual animals 
or ‘ proglottides,’ increase in size and maturity as they are 
removed farther from their origin by the intercalation of 
new buds, but are not distinguished in any special way. 
The nurse, however, known by the name of the ‘ head ’ 
(scolex) is provided with four or two suckers, and usually 
with curved claw-like hooks. The dorsal and ventral 
surfaces of the head arc perfectly identical, so that the 
arrangement of the hooks presents a strikingly radiate 
appearance. By means of this apparatus the worms fasten 
themselves on the intestinal membrane of their hosts, 
which (except in the case of the otherwise peculiar 
A7rhig€tes) all belong to the Vertth'ata. The nurses 
develop from little round six-hooked embryos in a more 
or less complicated fashion as so-called ‘ bladder-worms.’ 
The latter inhabit very diverse, but usually parenchym- 
atous, organs of the higher and lower animals, and are 
thence passively transferred to the intestine of their 
subsequent host” (Leuckart, 1,^ p. 270). 

Hutorical Sketch. — Certain forms of Cestodes have 
been known from time immemorial. The hydatid cyst is 
allud<ii to by early medical writers, and Aristotle speaks 
of examining the tongue of pigs to ascertain the presence 
of bladder-worms. By this author and Hippocrates the 
Cestodes and other flat worms are spoken of as lA/xtv^c? 
TrXaTctat, in opposition to the crrpoyyvXat or “ round 
worms”; the word Tstnia (Gr. raivia) does not occur in 
Greek authors, but is first used by the Romans (Pliny, 
II. N., xi. 33). In the treatises of the Middle Ages the 
tape-worm figured as Lumbi'unts latus, only one species 
being recognized. Felix Plater (23) separated HotJmo- 
cephalus from the other human tape-worms, and Andry 
(24) gave it the name Tmia h epine, mistaking, the 
nodular generative organs for vertebrae. The appellation 
Bothriocephalus latus dates from Bremsor, 1819 (25). Like 
other Entozoa, the tape-worms and bladder-vrorms were 
supposed to arise by spontaneous generation ; it was founi!^ 
however, that animal forms strikingly like the Ei^ozoa 
sometimes lived freely. Pallas (19), seeing that the eggs eff 
intestinal worms are expelled from the animals in which 
they live, and may remain for some time unaltei«d» in 
water, suggested the hypothesis that the *hntozoa agree^ 
with other animals in originating from eggs tvhich^can be 

* These figures refer to *the bibliography, pp. 66, 66. 
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carried from one animal to another. He also supposed 
that they reached the liver and other internal organs by 
means of the blood-stream. Other authorities endeavoured 
to explain tlie presence of Entozoa by supposing that they 
were transmitted from parents to children. Von Siebold 
(26) in 1^8 discovered the six-hooked embryos of T^miia, 
and came to the conclusion that they could only pass into 
the fully-formed animal by a kind of metamorphosis. The 
subject was fully discussed by Eschricht (27), who endea- 
voured to prove that this phenomenon w'as of common 
occurrence among the Entozoa, SlK)rtly afterwards 
peared Steenstrup’s famous work upon the alternation of 
generations (28), wliich furnished a ready explanation of 
<the isolated facts till then observed regarding the Cestodes. 
The most important advances in modern times have been 
due to the introduction of helminthological experiment by 
Kuchenmeister, by means of which the demonstration has 
been furnished that certain bladder-worms are the larval 
stages of particular tape-worms. The first of these ex- 
periments took place in 1851, when Kiichenmeister fed a 
dog with bladder-worms from the rabbit, and a cat with 
specimens from the mouse, and succeeded in rearing tape- 
worms in their intestines (29). Similar investigations on 
different species have been made •by Van Beneden, Leuclgirt, 
and others. Of systematic treatises the most important 
are those of Kudolphi (35), Dicsing (20), and Van Beneden 
(13), while Von Linstow, in addition to numerous scat- 
tered papers (30, 36), has given us an invaluable list of 
hosts with their resiiectivo parasites (21). 

Anatomy. 

In considering the anatomical peculiarities of the Crstoda it will 
be convenient to describe one particular species and afterwards to 
indicate tlie chief differences presented by other members of the 
group. J'or this purj)Ose Tienia saginata, Gbze(T. mediocancllata, 
Kiichenmeister), may be selected as a typo, as it has been perhaps 
more studied than any other, and is one of the species most 
commonly found in man; for further details, see Sommer (31). 

Dimensions. — An average specimen of this tape- worm (fig. 1, A) 
will measure in a state of mouerate contraction about 500 cm., and 
con.sist of nearly 1400 segments ; of those which immediately follow 
the head more than 250 will he found witliin a length of 6 cm. ; 
they gradually widen posteriorly, until the widest, which are 
situated about half-way down tl»e cliain, have a breadth of 14 inni. 
and a length of 6 mm. ; whilst the terminal segtnents measure 5 
mm. in breadth by 19 mm. in length. 

The head (fig. 1, B) is spheroidal, 1 '5 mm. in diameter, and bears 
on its lateral surface four e(|ui<listant suckers, wliich serve for the 
attachment of the whole worm. After deatli the.so are generally 
retracted, but during life they can be protruded aud moved in all 
directions. They are a special development of the musculature of 
the body-wall, the radial fibres being the most conspicuous. The 
tape-worm now being de.^cribed is abnormal, inasmuch as the front 
of its head is not provided with a circlet of luKiks ; these are well 
seen, however, in the other common human tape-worm (Tmnia 
solium), which bears a double ring of them, situated around a 
button-shaped muscular pad {rostdluin) which forms the apex of 
the head (fig, 1, C). By the varying contraction of the separate 
parts of this organ the hooks may be moved in different direc- 
tions, and when the worm is attaching itself they are first 
extended directly forwar<ls, and then brouglit back so as to force 
the rostyllum into the tissues of the host. Each hook has a broad 
bifid base, to which the mu.scles ure attached, supporting a long 
curved point In Tmnia saginata, to the consideration of which 
we now return, the rostcllum is (juite rudimentary, and has 
been described by earlier authors as a fifth sucker or even as a 
mouth ; it is interesting to note that durflig its incipient stages it 
bears a number of minute spines homologous with the hoo^ of 
^her species. The head contains furthermore the anterior portions 
m the nervous aud excretory systems. The latter of these consists 
of annuly vessel- placed immediately below the rostellum, 
from which mur canals, corresponding to the four suckers, pass 
backwards; two of these gradually disappear, leaving two which 
pursue their course down the proglottides, in connexion with 
which* thojs wil^ be again alluded to, and open at the hinder 
^extremity of the worm by a common pore. The nervous system 
of the Cestodls was long sought in vain: although some early 
investigators described a ganglion, they were unable to give iny 
satisfactory proof of its existence, thu having been first mrnished 
by Schneider. It seems generally to consist of a central ganglion 


lying within the head, from wliich two cords proceed backwards ; 
these were regarded by Sommer and Landois as part of the ali- 
mentary system. Nicmicc (6) has recently given a aetailtd accouni 
of its structure in several different species, and its relations have* 
been discussed by Lang (7). ^ 

The proglottides ar&e by a species of budding in the narrow 
neck which immediately succeeds the head ; they are separatiM 
from each other by groove.s, which are at first so shallow and 



Fig. 1.— Anatomy of Twnia (from Leuckart). A, Portions of Tainia iagimUa \ 
x i. B, head of the satm) ; x 8. C, head of T. solium, showing the crown of 
hotdes; X 22. D, a segment of T. saginata, showing the generative organs: 
n., nervous system ; ex., longitudinal excretory tubes; tr., trifnsverse vessel; 
0-P’f genital papilla; cl„ cloaca: c.p., cln us pouch; r.d., vas deferens; tJ., testes ; 
V., vagina; ov. or., ovaries; shell gland; y g., yolk gland; r.s.,receptaciilnm 
seminis; ut., uterus ; x 7. E, the connexions of the generative organs? lettering 
as above : o.t/., o d , oviducts ; /., fertilizing canal; x 80. F, detached segment 
of 7*. sa^ina/a, showing ripe uterus ;x 2. G, six-hooked embryo, highly magnified. 
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indistinct that it is impossible to say with certainty where the 
segmentation really begins. Tlie proglottides which have attained 
sexual maturity are situated some 83-40 cm. from the head, and 
measure 1 *5 mm. in length by 6 mm. in breadth. segments, 

like the head, consist of a solid mass of tissue in which the various 
organs are imbedded. Like the Trematodes, the Cestodes were long 
thought to have no body-cavity or coelom, and hence were called 
“ parenchymatous ” worms. Kecently, however, a series of inter- 
cellular spaces has been described by Fraipont (8) as leading into 
the terminal excretory organs, and these spaces have been inter- 
preted both by himself and others as the iiomologue of a body- 
cavity, although this opinion has not been aflowed to pass 
unchallenged (see Pintner, 9). The surface of the body is covered 
by a thin clear homogeneous cuticle, which, according to some 
authorities, is perforated by fine closely-sct pores. Tne hooks 
which have been described above, as well a.s the small spines and 
bristles found in certain species, are developments of this cuticle. 
This external covering cannot, according to Leuckart (!,' p. 289), • 
be regarded as homologous with the cutide o^ other invertebrates, 
inasmuch as it is not a secretion from a special layer of subjacent 
colls, but is “the structureless limiting membrane of the connective 
tissue substance, and is comparable with tlfb so-called basement- 
membrane found in the other flat-worms^. . . between the musoular 
layer aiW the dermal epithelium.” It is^ to be observed, however, 
that this view has by no means found universA acceptance (see 
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Steudencr^ 10), and it is a iiriori improbable, since the Cestodes tion of the vas has a thickened muscular wall, and this part of it is 
(and Tremltodes) would thus form an exception to the general rule capable of extrusion and retraction, thus forming the malointro- 
V which ^1 animals are clad with an cpitnelium derived from the mittent organ or “cirrus ” (c.p. )• The cuticle which lines all the 
embryonic ectoderm. The subcuticular layer is described as con- distal portion of the vas deferens is hero thin and delicate and 
sisting of long fusiform cells (probably modified connective-tissue armed with a series of minute spines, which^are directed backwards 
cells) disposed perpendicularly to the cuticle. It seems possible {Echeneihothriinn). The cirrus in the present species is very 
thfit they are in direct connexion with the transverse muscles of short, but in other forms its length is sometimes c<yi3iderable. 
the body. The matrix of the Cestodo body consists of connective The protrusion is effected by circular muscles placed around the end 
tissue, the cells composing which are seldom provided with a dis- of the vas deferens, while the retraction is brought about by special 
tinct membrane, and sometimes can only be scjiarately distinguished longitudinal fibres, lying along the walls of the evaginable portion, 
hv their nuclei. * The layer of muscles (soirbelow) separates this The female organs may bo most conveniently studied by tracing 
niatrix into a central and a coi^iical portion. Distributed in it, and them inwards from the cloaca. Tlie vagina (v.) opens immediately 
es|>ecially in its cortical portion, are numerous calcareous corpuscles, posterior to the vas deferens, and like it is lined by a continuation 
w^icTi are generally ffidicroidal in form, varying up to O’OlO mm. of the external cuticle. After passing about half-way across the 
in* diaftietor and concentrically lannnated ; they contain a large segment it bends backwards and terminatfs in a small cyst, the 
amount (often 20 per cent.) of lime salts, ditfused through an receptaculum seminis (fig. 1, E, r.s.)\ this receives a«d stores up 
organic basis, from^vhich the salts can be removed with effervescence the male fertilizing elements, retaining them until the ova are ripe, 
by the action of acids. These corpuscles have been variously inter- From its posterior extremity there passes a thin-walled canal, wiaer 
preted by the older authois as eggs, or as lymjdi or blood corpuscles, than the vagina (/.), which serves to convey the spennatozoa to 
but the only theories which have been seriously maintained in the ova, and nence is termed the “ fertilizing canal” (l3efruchtung8- 
^nodern times are— (1) that they are skeletal (Von Siebold); (2) canal of German authors). It unites with the common oviduct, a 
that they are excretory (Claparede, Griesbach); or (3) that they form tube formed by the union of the two oviducts (o.cf.), and the two 
a reserve s^oro of calcareous material to bo used either in counter- together ]>ass backwards into a spherical glandular structure, called 
acting the acid digestive juices of tlie host or for the production of from its discoverer “ Mehlis’s body” or the shell-gland (fig. 1, D 
» egg-shells (Lcuckart, 1, pj 283). and E, sh.g.). Within this apparatus it receives the duct of the 

The muscular system consists of three sets of fibres — longitudinal, yolk-gland {y.g.\ and then pa.sses directly forwards to open into 
transverse, and sagittal. The first are the best developed, and the uterus. The ovaries (ov. ) are two in number, situated one on 
run down the inner part of the cortical layer in the form of strong each Side of the middle line of the body; they are fan-shaped, 
bands ; the second set lie immediately below them and pass across and consist of a system of blind tubules situated on a branched 
the body in the form of two flat muscular plates, which converge efferent duct. The cells of th^ ovary (primitive eggs) have a sharp 
towards each other as they approach the margins of iht proglottis; confour and a large nucleus; the yolk-gland {y.g.) is very similar 
the sagittal miiscks run primitively straight from one flat surface to the ovaries, behind and between which it is situated, hut is 
of the lx)dy to the other, nut their direction is much modified after distinguished by various histological details (it is called “ovary” 
the growth of the genital organs, between tlie various parts of which by Moniez). The shell-gland, formerly regarded as the ovary, 
they lie as isolated bundles ; they are the weakest of a]^ the sets, consists of closely compressed nucleated cells, and is provided 
The muscular fibres are non-striated, and when they are fully de- with small thin ducts opening into the narrow internal cavity 
veloped no nucleus can bo detected in them. They tape towards of the organ. The uterus (w^), in its early stage of development, 
the extremities, sometimes branching dichotomoiisly, and, as above is a long straight tube, lying almost in the longitudinal axis 
mentioned, a c6nncxion has boon asserted to be visible beUveen of the proglottis, and receiving posteriorly the oviduct after it 
them and the subcuticular colls. emerges from the sncll-gland (fig. 1, E, ut.). From wljat has been 

The excretory system iit the proglottides consists of two or four said it will appear that the ova on their way down tlio common 

longitudinal canals whi(di lie along their two narrow margins (fig. oviduct are impregnated as they pass the end of the fertilizing canal, 
1, I), €X.). The origin of these in the head has been already noted, and then receive in succession, first their suiiply of food-volk and 
and they pass ccfntinhously down the whole worm until they open their shell, during their sojourn in Mehlis’s body, after which they 
into a vesicle at the posterior extremity of the terminal segment, go forwards into the uterus, where they undergo the first stages of 
In the hinder part of each proglottis they are connected by a trans- their development. The uterus assumes a very different shape as 
verse vessel (fig. 1, D, fr.), immediately above which a vafve is it becomes distended with eggs, which are far too numerous to be 
formed by a duplicaturo of the w'all, so that it is impossible to inject contained in a simple straight tube ; small protuberances arise from 
the excretory system from behind whilst fluid can bo readily forced its walls, growing rapidly and bifurcating here and there, so as 
along it from before backwards. Fraipont has drawn a distinction to produce the complicated branched anjicarance seen in fig. 1, F. 
between ascending and descending canals. Excretory openings have As the uterus grows, tlie male, and later the female, genitalia 
been described by various observers in the anterior portion of the degenerate and disappear, and in the proglottides which are ready 
worm, near the suckers (Wagener, 11 ; Fraipont, 8 ; Riehni, 12), to bo liberated the only organ visible is the distended uterus. One 
ana, although their presence is denied by Pintnor (9), there seems of the most chamcteristic peculiarities in the sexual system just de- 
sufficient evidence to show that they nr^ more generally present than scribed is that there is no passage by which the ripe eggs can make 
was formerly supposed. A ramifying network of smaller vessels their exit from the proglottis ; thdse are therefore extruded only 
connected with the main trunks just described is found in the m^re on its rupture ; a very different state of things obtains in the genus 
superficial parenchyma, and this in its turn gives off still finer Bothriocephalus (see below). Self-impregnation certainly occurs, 
capillaries which terminate in ciliated funnels. According to and is*|irohably the rule ; it is obvious that the contrary case can 
Fraipon^ those open into the intercellular lacume which are the only happen where two individuals lie side by side within the 
representatives of tlie cielom (.see above), whilst Pintner maintains same host. Furthermore, the cirrus has been seen protruded into 
that the terminal funnels are completely closed, and are to be tbo vagina of the same joint, and the emission of sperm has been 

regarded as unicellular glands. The subject, however, is one of witnessed (Lcuckart, 1 ; Van Beneden, 18, p. 601). 

extreme difficulty and demands further investigation. It is worthy The eggs are ovoid or spherical, and consist of the germ-cell 
of notice that each of the three systems of canals above described (nucleus and protoplasm) with an albuminous enveloping substance, 
maintains its proper diameter throughout, and that no intermediate w'hich is again surrounded by a thin transparent skin. The shell 
sizes can bo found. The “plasmatic vascular system” described frequently presents one or more appendages, probably the secretion 
by Sommer and Landois, and regarded by them ns part of the of the shell-gland drawn out into threads. The structure of the 
alimentary system, consists partly of some of these delicate canals egg has been best studied in Tfvnia sen'ota (Van Beneden, 14), 
and partly of the two cords of the nervous system. The main whore it consists of a delicate shell containing n germ-celh with a 
canals open posteriorly into a pulsatile vesicle, at the end of the quantity of secondary yolk ; the former divides into a “granular” 
la|t proglottis; w'hen, however, some of those have been cast off cell, which segments no further, and an “embryonic” gl<M)e, which 
the opening may be either by a shortened transvenso vesicle, as again divides into a number of cells, of which three are largef and 
Leuckart (1) maintains to be the case in the present species, or by constitute the “ albuminogenous layer,” whilst the remainder are 
separate openings, one for each canal. smaller and form the ‘'embryonic mass,’* and secrete a delicate 

The reproductive organs are serially repeated in the proglottides, superficial cuticle, the cell-limits being indistinct. In the embry- 
eefth of which contains a complete sot of male and female organs onic mass from three to five flattened cells form a chitinogenovia 
(fig. 1, D). '[fhe male organs may be discussed first. Tibe testes l^er, and give origin to a superficial liornogenoous coat, % 

• (^.f ^•) ftre very numerous and scattered throughout the g^liter part oi radially disposed chitinoid cylinders, ai|d an internal ftintly 
*of the ^oglottis; they are round vesicles (0T6 mm. in diameter) striated lining, whilst tbo remaining cells become the six-hooked 
containing spermatozoa, and attached like berries to the terminal embryo or proscolex, a superficial layer to which the hooks belong, 
ramifications of the vas deferens these gradually unite, form- and a central mass of clearer cells. When the proscolex is ^i^ure 

ing larger and larger branches until tliey reach the main canal, the original egg-shell and the albuminogenous lajwr disappear, and 
which runs in a ser^s of«dbils transversely half way across the onW the chitinoid coats remain. A cu 

joint a little behind its middle, and ends in a common cloaca The proglottides are cast offby muscular action; the fibres are nt 

(cL), which receives both the male and female organs, and is con- continuous between the successive segments, so that tfiese^re con- 
nected with the outer worid by the porus genitalis. The outer por- nected merely by soft connective tissue, which readily gives w y, e 

a • • 
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rupture takes place through the transverse vessel alcove tlescribed, 
and, 8S the hinder margin of the proglottis contracts forcibly when 
the next one has left it, the transverse vessel gives rise to the rounded 
vesicle which forms the termination of the excretory system. 

Lift-History and Dtx'rlopmnit. 

The sixthooked embryo (fig. 1, (1) may be conveyed to the inter- 
mediate host in several ways, but the commonest is for it to be taken 
into the alimentary canal along with food to which it may have 
adhered, or with water in which it was swimming ; the infection 
may take place either by means of free eggs or by whole proglot- 
tides. In the latter case tlie soft tissues are first digested by the 
gastric juice of the host, and in either case the egg-shell is dis.solved 
or rendered so brittle tjiat the embryo readily escapes by the move- 
ments of its hooks. '“’The proscolcx, after spending a longer or 
shorter time free in the stomach or intestine, proceeds to perforate 
the wall of these organs by means of active burrowing motions. 
Although the embryo of a Titnia has only once been captured in 
its progress through the wall of the alimentary canal (Kaum, 15, 
p. 28), there can i)e no doubt that this is the route by winch it 
usually proceeds, and that its next locality is a blood-ves.sel, 
probably some small branch of the portal vein, in the blood of 
which it has been found by more than one observer. 'I’his would 
explain the frequency with which the next stage is found in the 
liver. There seems, however, reason to believe tliat many embryos 
penetrate the intestinal wall completely and reach the bo<ly-cavity, 
in which they can wander freely. When the six-hooked embryo 
has reached its resting-place, which in a(idition to the livef may 
be lung, muscles, braiu, connective tissue, or eye, it at once 
commences its further development, and in a few days becomes 
visible to the nakc«l eye. Like any other foreign body, it causes a 
proliferation of cells, which tn duo time form a .sheath of con- 
nective tissue, with a cellular lining, and smooth like a seious 
cavity within ; this covering, however, is not found when the 
parasite is situated in the brain or the eye. The embryo now 
grows in size, generally becoming somewhat elongated, and tin? 
hooks drop olf. Sometimes they can be found lying detat hod in 
the connective-tissue sheath. The central cells enlarge and become 
clear, and in all the Tjanim they liquefy, forming a quantity of 
fluid which fills the centre of the bladder-worm. At this .stage 
the larvje constitute the so-called measles” of beef (that of ]»ork 
being duo to Cysticernts ccllulosfr.t the immature stage of Tn’uia 
solium) ; they are ovoid vesicles lying between the muscle fibres 
and varying in length from 4 to 8 mm. and being usually about d 
mm. in diameter (fig. 2, A). At a point on one side of the bladder 
there appears a .small thickening, the meniscus or rudiment of the 
future head ; this is soon followed by an invagination of the cuticle 
(fig. 2, B). When the rudimentary head thus formed is about 0 2 
mm. in length (the bladder being 1*5 mm. in diameter) the forma- 
tion of mu.stdes in its walls commeiice.s. At four equidistant j>oints 
near the bottom of the invagination the suckers are developed, and 
at the lowest part of the cavity the rostellum (and the double 
circlet of hooks in the armed species) is formed. Surrounding the 
head-rudiment on that surface which is towards the cavity of the 
bladder is a thin layer, known as the ‘ ‘ receptacle. ” This is best seen 
in Cysticercics cclliilosig, in which there is also a very characteristic 
bend or kink in the pedicle of invagination, which in most other 
bladder-worms remains straight (see fig. 2, C). The rudiments of 
the vascular .system of the bladder have already appearecl^bcfore 
the formation of the head, and now they extend into it as four 
longitudinal vessels, which become connected at the bottom of the 
invagination by a circular vessel. About this time, too, the cal- 
careous corpuscles above described make their appearance. When 
the hooks and suckers are fully formed, the head undergoes a 
process of evagination, so that what was j)reviously a hollow 
cavity becomes a solid cylinder, an<l the hook.s, which were below 
the suckers, come to lie above them. Mature bladder- worms vary 
in size from Cysticercus fas^rtolaris^ the size of a pea, to Cysiicercus 
tenuicollis, six inches or more in length. 

The development into the adult tape-worm lakes place only 
after the Cysiicercus has been swallowed by the permanent or 
definitive host. The course of this metamorphosis has been folIowe<l 
expcft’imcn tally, and it has been found that first the bladder and 
next the neck of the worm are dissolved bv the gastric juice. The 
head only is left ; in the moist warmth of the intestine its .suckers 
and rostellum exhibit very lively motions, which serve to bring 
^bout its attachment to the intestinal wall. It gradually increases 
in length, and the formation of segments speedily commences. 

Thi life h iitory of4he Cestode.s is generally summed up as con- 
sisting of three difTcrent forms :--(l) the proscolex, or six-hooked 
embryo, which gives rise to the bladder-worm ; (2) the scolex, 
wh^4 develops the chain or strobila by a process of budding ; and 
(3) the pi^lottll, or sexual animal, which produces eggs. Each of 
.these three foipns has certain claims to be regarded as a zooloirical 
“individual.*^ Van Beneden (13, l^ers /nl.,p. 251) has laid great 
stress i^on the correspondence between a Trematode and a ripe 
pruglottis, and it has been since noiflted out that a proglottis may 


under favourable circumstances (that is, within the intefstino) con- 
tinue to grow after being detached from the mrent chaiifj it cannot 
be said, however, that the evidence upon wnich this r^ts is quife 
incontrovertible. Regarded from this point of view thelife-history 



Fio. 2.— Development of T'.enia (from Lenckart). Cy/Mctrcus bovis In beef; 
nat. size. li, invanmatoU head of a Cifsfirrrcui befoie the ftnnnatlon of the 
suckers; x 2'). C, invaninateti lu'ad of Cysticercut ceKuIoSiV, showlns: the bent 
neck and receptacle r; x dO. 1>, staKc.s In the ilevelopment of the brood- 
eapHUles iH Kchinococcus : a, the thickening of the parenehyma of the bladder; 
b, Mihs»><jucnt fonimtlon of a cavity in it; r, development of the suckers; d, a 
CHpsule^vith one head inverted into Its cavity; c, a capsule with two heads; X 90. 

of the ta]>e-worms furnishes an admirable instance of the alterna- 
tion of generations. The individuality of the proglbttidcs, however, 
although maintained by authorities so e|Tiinent as Lcuckart, is by 
no means universally accepted ; a diatimition has been drawn be- 
tween tbeir formation and true biubling seen irf other animal 
colonies, such as the Polyzoa; and Hiehin, in a n.*cent work (12), 
has pointed out that the casting-olf of these sexual segments is in 
.some respects comparable to the detachment of the hectocotylized 
arm of a Cephalopod, and the formation of new joints to the de- 
velojtnent of an (lligochietous \vorm from a few segments; further- 
more, certain organs- -for e.xami>le, the nervous and excretory 
systems — are continuous throughout the whole chain, and an 
isolated proglottis i.s unable to maintain its existence for more 
than a very limited period. According to this view, alternation of 
generations only occurs in Cestodes in forms .such as Canurus, 
where there i.s a proliferation of heads in the wall of the bladder.* 
The Ccstodc larvaj corrc.sponding to the stage which has just been 
described present considerate variations both in form and struc- 
ture, and upon thc.se classifications of the group have been based, 
anil generic names have been given to the different forms ; Von Lin- 
stow (36) has, however, pointed out the iindesirahleness of this, as 
they are all parts of the life-history of one genus. Taenia. The most 
recent arrangement is that of Villot (16), which is as follows: — 

I. The caudal bladder arises from the proscolcx by simple growth 
and structural modification, without the formation of any new 
farts. A larger or smaller quantity of fluid is present, and also 
a connective-tissue slieath ; tlie liost is a vertebrate. CysticercuB 
(true bladder-worms), Pieslocystis, Coenurus^ Echinococcus. 

II. The caudal bladder arises from the proscolex by budding, that 

is, by the formation of new parts; thera is no coi/bcctive- tissue 
sheath, and the host is an invertebrate. Cysliccrcoidei, Leuckart, 
(a) Caudal bladder formed by endogenous budding; the head is 
surrounded, not only by the body of the worm and the caudal 
bladder, but also by the blastogen (proscolcx). Polycercus (from the 
earthworm), (from the black slug, Arion). (h) Caudal 

bladder formed by exogenous budding; the bead is only surrounded 
by the body of the worm and the caudal bladder. Cercocystis (from 
Tcnc.hrio)^ Staphyheystis, UrocystiSj Cryptocystis. 

Of these the most important are the first group, and regarding 
some of them a few words must be added. In the great majorfky 
of species only one tape-worm head is produced, and. such bladder- 
worms constituted the genus Cysticercics of the older helmintho- 
logists. In certain cases, however, notably in the woitn whichi 
produces the “ staggers ” of sheep, numerous^eads are formed in 
the wall of each bladder ; such larvte formed the genus Ccenurus, 
but apart from their polycephalous condition there are no structural 
peculiarities calling for special notice. •The thsrd variety of bladder- 

1 At the moment of Kofng to presft, Grassl (ZeUtehr. f. ParatUenk.f 11. 11) 
makce Important commanfcatlon that Tania murina (bT*. nona) may 
develop without un intermediate host. 
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worm (Ecl^nococcas) ia characterized by the fact that the tape-worm 
heads are dot directly develojwd in the wall of the bladder itself, 
b#t from “irood capsules” wnich lie in numbers on the inner wall 

the bladuer. 

Development of the Echinococcus . — The smallest bladder yet seen 
was roHred by Leuckart in the pig, and consi^i^ed of a minute proto- 
plasmic mass surrounded by a structureless cuticle. This cuticle 
thickens by deposition of now laj^ers as growth proceeds, and the 
lamination of tne cuticle is one of the characteristic peculiarities of 
the £khinoeoccu8f^\\ot\\QT being the absence of an excretory system. 
At certain points in the parenchyma lining^thc cyst small warts 
are noticed (fig. 2, D,a), which#nlarge and become hollow ; then the 
cavity enlarges in a direction opposite to the point of origin, and at 
thg extremity of this^ollow suctcers and hooks are formed as in the 
case oiVysticerc\t^ (^escribed above (6, c). No sooner has the devel- 
opment of the first of those reached a certain degree of completeness 
than others are fo^ned in similar fashion. The first part of the 
invagination takes place, by» which the future head comes to lie 
within the brood-capsuletand the i)edicle is no longer hollow but 
solid (c) ; the suckePfa and hooks are, however, btill invaginated, 
find remain 80 for considerable period. Seeing that the interior 
of the brood-capsule is lined with cuticle, it corresponds to the 
outside of j)arcnt cyst, and hence is j)robably the representative 
of a previous invagination. If this be so then the development of 
Echinococcus would be cjuite comparable with that of Cysticcrcus^ 
the only difference being that, instead of the head being an inva- 
gination of the wall of the cyst itself, it is a secondary invagina- 
tion, the primary being the brood-ca})sule. This tloes not, however, 
exhaust the peculiarities of the Echinococcus ; the form just de- 
scribed, with a simple cyst and brood-capsule.s, is common in 
cattle, and hence goes by the name of Echinococcus 'Mterinorum\ 
but cases are freej^uent, and are tlie most common in the liuman 
subject, in which the cyst contains daughter- vesicles, differing 
from those just de.scribed in being sterile —giving rise to no heads. 
These daughter-bladders may originate in three dilfcrint ways : 

(1) from little granular heaps, which are seen between tlie different 
layers of the cuticle, and which are probably derived primarily from 
the parenchymal layer, — since new layers of cuticle are continually 
formed internal^', these bladders gradually make their way out- 
wards, until they come to lie externally to the mother- vesicle 
(Echinococcus exogena^ Kfihn ; E. scolccipariens, Kvichenmeistcr) ; 

(2) from brooH-cai)sules ; (3) from E:hinococcusA\QUi\s ; these last 
two modes of devclopnicnt give rise to vesicles, which arc within the 
mother-vesicle, and produce a form which has been variously called 
Echinococcus endogena^ Kuhn, E. altriciparicns, Kiichenrneister, 
and E. hydatidosus. A very remarkable form is Echinococcus 
multilocularis^ which consists of a number of very small vdlicles 
embedded in a common soft stroma; it is found exclusively in 
man, and for long was regarded as a form of alveolar cancer. 
The mode of its development is unknown (for further information, 
see Virchow, 17). Compound bladders occur in man ami the ox, 
whilst other ruminants, swine, and monkeys usually harbour the 
simple or exogenous forms. The organs most often affected are 
liver and lungs. The adult tape-worm {T. cc/anococcns) is found 
in the intestine of the dog, jackal, and wolf, occurring in consider- 
able numbers between the villi. Its length (fig. 3, A) is at most 
5 mm. and it consists of only three or four segments ; the head Has 
four suckers and a double circlet of hooks. 

• Pathological Effects. 

The pathological effects of Cestodes fall naturally intg 
two categories — (1) those due to the adult worm, and 
(2) those due to the larvaa or bladder worms. 

(1) Those of the first group are in general slight, being 
confined to the abstraction of a certain amount of nutri- 
ment, and to a more or less acute feeling of irritation, 
sometimes amounting even to colic-like pains, in the 
intestine. There have indeed been many authorities who 
h^e maintained that they were beneficial ; Jdrdens went 
so far as to describe them as the good angels and unfailing 
helpers of children, and Schimper records that the Abys- 
sinians consider that they prevent constipation, and only 
regard them as disadvantageous when they grow too long. 

, Notwithstantiing all this, however, there are not a few 
.cases Qp record in which anaemia and neurotic, or even 
men^l, diseases b&ve been caused by the malnutrition 
and irritation w hich they occasion.^ 

^ The method of twatment for the removal of these tape-worms 
from the human body consists in^the administration, first of purgatives, 
and thereafter of one or other of the following anthelmintiy: — tur- 
pentine, «nale Urm {Lastrem Filix-mas^ pomegranate, or kouaso,— -of 


(2) The ejects of Cestode larvae may again be divided 
into two subdivisions, (a) That due to the in\^sion 
and wandering of a large brood of six-hooked embryos 
has been most successfully studied in cases in which 
animals have been fed for experimental purposes with 
fragments of ripe tape-worms; in such instances la train of 
symptoms has been observed to which the name “acute 
cestodic tuberculosis ” has been given. It is characterized 
by Toss of appetite, fatigue, ruffling of the hair, and fever ; 
on post-mortem examination it has been found that the 
lymphatic system is in a state of inflammation, while the 
muscles present the appearance which has already been 
described. (6) The effects of formed bladder-worms may 
be summed up as dependent upon the pressure of the 
growing cyst and the consequent absorption of the sur- 
rounding tissues of the host, so that the importance of the 
results depends almost entirely upon the organ which is 
atfectccL Bladder-worms in the brain are, of course, the 
most frequently fatal, especially when, as is not unfre- 
quently the case, they exert pressure upon the ganglia 
at its base. Kiichenrneister has collected a considerable 
number of occurrences of cystic worms in the brain ; 
among these sixteen were not accompanied by pathological 
symptoms during life; ii\ six others these were slight; 
twehty-four were cases of epilepsy, six of cramp, forty- 
two of paralysis, and twenty-thfee of mental disturbances 
of varying intensity. Cyslicerci in the brain vary greatly 
in size and form according to the precise situation which 
they occui)y ; in its ventricles they have been found as 
large as a pigeon’s egg. In the meshes of the arachnoid 
the bladder sometimes grows into a remarkably branched 
structure, which has been called Cysticercus racemosus by 
Zenker (3). Another peculiar form from the same organ 
has been described by Kdberl6 (4) ; it is characterized by 
the great length of its head-process (2 cm.), which is coiled 
up into a regular spiral of sometimes three turns ; it has 
received the name Cysticercus iurhinatus^ though its specific 
distinctness is doubtful. The occurrence of Cyslicerci in 
the eye is of special interest, because of the opportunity it 
affords of observing, by means of the ophthalmoscope, the 
development of the worm in its natural environment. It 
seems generally to lie at first below the retina, and is 
visible as a bluish-white sharply defined body; subse- 
quently the retina is destroyed by the pressure, and the 
worm falls forward into the vitreous body; sometimes the 
head may be seen protruding first through the opening ; 
in th| chambers of the eye the Cysticercus is almost 
always free, that is, without a capsule, and swimming in 
the fluid, so that its form and motions may be readily 
and accurately observed. A large number of cases of this 
affection have been recorded, principally by Von Graofe in 
Berlin (5), and in some the bladder has been successfully 
removed by operation. 

The special symptoms of the Echinococcus vary, like 
those of other bladder- worms, with its situation and size : 
when it grows within cavities with more or less firnj limits 
compression of adjoining vessels and glandular passages 
often results, producing cedema, varicose veins, congestion 
of various organs, or even dyspnoea, if the parasite occur 
in the thorax. The •liver is its most frequent seat, and 
next the lung ; but there is scarcely any organ of the 
body in which it has not been found, even the bones being 
sometimes affected. Since the expanding cyst grows in 
the direction of least resistance, it has? a tendenc y t(? pass 

which the first two are the most reliable. Turpentine may be given 
in half-ounce doses along with castor oil, or made up into an eaufeion 
with yolk of egg ; while the male fern is usually aAuiiiistered in the 
form of liquid extract (half a drachm to one drachm). » Careful searcha 
should be made in the evacuations for the head or scolex, wiyiout the 
expulsion of which there is no certain evidence that the parasite baa 
been removed from the body. * 
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towards the surface of organs, and sometimes a cure is 
effected sfjontaneously by its rupturing into the alimentary 
canal or into some other passage leading to the exterior. 
Cases in which the cyst opens into the blood-vessels are 



Fig. 3.— Various Forms of Tnpe-Worms. A, Tietiia fchinocorcug', x 12 (from 
Leuckart). Archigetet sifboldi; x 60(froni Leuckiirt). C, Echinobot/irium 
typus\ X 10 (from Van Beaedcn). D, Caryophyllxtis mutahUU\ x about 5 
(from Carus). 

almost always suddenly fatal. When the Echinococcus 
occurs near the surface of the body, it may be evacuated 
by puncture and a cure effected with but little risk. 

Systematic Arrangement of the Cestoda, 

The follon^ing classification of the Cestodes, based mainly on that 
of Van Bonedon, exhibits the j^resent state of our knowledge of 
the group : — 

Class Ccstoda. 


Family I. Amphilinklse . — Body oval, flattened, with a sucker 
at the anterior extremity; testes vesicular, vas deferens 
opening posteriorly; ovary (germarium) single, yolk glands 
double, vagina o[)ening near the vas deferens, uteru.s opening 
anteriorly; embryo ciliated in front and with ten hooks. 
Examples: Amphilim., Wagener (see below), Amjihijftyches, 
Wageuer. 

Family 11. CaryophylleeidgR , — Body uiiseginented, flat, extended ; 
head expanded, bilobed, and witliout hooks ; a single set of 
sexual organs in the hinder portion ; development j)robahly 
a simiditied metamorphosis. Exani})le : Caryo'pByllttus 
mutabilist from the intestine of Cyprinoid fishes (fig. 3, D). 

Family III, Pscudophyllidtv . — Head provided with two sucking 
grooves ; proglottides not always well defined ; a uterine 
aperture always present in addition to the openings of the 
vas deferens and vagina ; embryo always (?) with a ciliated 
coat, and egg-sliell with an ojicrculum. Examples : Bothrio- 
ceplmlus (see below), TrimnophuriLH ( — Tricuspidaria), Solcno’ 
phoruSf SchistoccphaluSf Ligula^ Archigcics^ ami perhaps 
Duthiersia (see below). 

Family IV, Diphyllidm . — Neck and two suckers armed with 
Kooks. Example : Echinuhothrinm^ twosjiecies known from 
Selachian.^, one immature from a mollusc (fig. 3, C). 

Family V. Tetrarhyiichidm . — Head provided with four suckers 
^ and four protractile proboscides armed with hooka ; sexual 
openings marginal. Example : Tetrarhynchns (see below), 
about forty species known, many only described from im- 
mature forms. 

0 Family VI. Telrajyhyllidm . — Head with four very mobile and 
^ distinct suckers, which are often armed with hooks or 
» chitin^is rods f body segmented, proglottides cast off when 
mature ; sexual openings marginal. 

Subfamily i. Phyllohothrinas. — Suckers witliout hooks or spines. 

^ ^ Examples : Echencibolhrium^ Phyllobolhrium^ Anihoboth^ 
riUTHy a ^w species of eacli, all from Klasmobraiicli fishes. 

^ Subfamily ii. Phyllacanthinm. — Suckers each with two to four 
hooks. Examples : Calliohothriuin, 07ic?iobothriumf Acan- 
tftobothrium, two or three species of each genus known from 
Selachians. • 


Family VJI. Ta^nimhc . — Head furnished with four shekera and 
often witli a single or double circlet of hooks ; proglottides 
well-defined and cast off when mature ; no uterine aperturii. 
Examjde : Ticnia (see below). , 

It seems advisable to add a few details regarding some the 
forms alluded to in the above synopsis. 

Amphilina foliacca^ described as a Trematodo by Rudolphi,* is 
found ill the body-cavity of the sturgeon. A number of unicellular 
glands open into the .sucker, and are surrounded by the muscles 
of that organ ; tlie n^'rvoiis system consists of Ikvo ganglia, with 
a cornmi.ssure, and two lateral nerves ; the male organs resemlHo 
those of BofhriuccphLiIns, the femule^hose of tlio Trcniatodes ; the 
family is generally regarded as fiiniishing a^connecting link be- 
tween tlie Ccstoila and Tmnatoda ; see Salousky (18) and Ljng (F). 

e.Y. v.o. r r/>. V.v. 
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Fig. 4. — Dothriocephalidfc. A, A sejrment of Iivthnocephalu$ lotus, allowing the 
I generative organs from the ventral surface; ex., excretory vessels; e, clirus; 
c.p., cimis pouch ; v.d., vas deferens ; v.o., vaginal opening ; v , vagina ; th g., 
shell-gland ; od., oviduct; or., ovary ; y.g., yolk-gland ; y.d., itsduct; ut„ uteius; 
U.O., uterine opening; the testes are not visible frdni lifts side; X 23 (from 
Sommer and Landols). B, C, nmrglnal and lateral views of the anterior pail of 
corcfafa», showing tlie cephalic grooves; x 5 (from Lcuckart). D, Ciliated 
embryo of Ji. lotus ; x 00 (from Leuckart). 

Boihrioccpluilns latus (32) is the most conspicuous example of the 
family Psciuiophyllulte, and is, moreover, noteworthy as being tlie 
largest tape-worm found in man ; its length often reaches 8 to 9 
metres, and its extreme breadth 10 to 12 mm. 7'ho head boars 
two grooves, which correspond in position with the flat sides of 
the body. There are two (more correctly three) genital openings, 
which are situated, not on the margin but on the flat side of tne 
body, on that surface which is usually called the ventral. The 
most anterior of these is th^ male aperture (fig. 4, A, c. ), and im- 
mediately behind it is that of the vagina (v.o.), so close that on 
superficial examination the two often seem to coincide. This vaginal 
opening, like that of the Ticniadxy serves for the intromission of 
the peni.s and for the fertilization of the ova, but not for the exit 
of the ripe eggs ; this being provided for by a special apfcrture at 
tlie other end of the uterus from that at which the eggs enter it. 
ti’his uterine opening {u.o.) is situated at a short distance behind 
the other two. The result of this arrangement is that the eggs can 
be evacuated without auy injury to the proglottis, and consequently 
their discharge commences before its separation from the jiarent 
worm and may continue for a long period. The utemis {ut.) itself, 
owing to its disposition in folded coils, when full of eggs, presents 
an irregular, round, lobular appearance, which has been compared 
to a flower or heraldic lily. The yolk-gland {y.g.) is widely dis- 
Kcminated in the lateral areas of the s^ments, and its ducts (y.rf.) 
form a series of branching tubules, first described by Eschricht 
(27) under the name “yellow ducts.” The excretory organs (eSr.) 
differ from those of the Tmiiadse in that the canals exhibit a reticu- 
late arrangement. The embryo (fig. 4, D) as it leaves the egg is 
covered with a ciliated mantle, whicli corresponds to the firm egg- 
shell and associated membrane of the cystic tape-worms, and 
haps also to the ciliated envelope of certain Trematode larvm (see 
Tiikmatoda). This ciliated organism swims freely about in the ^ 
water, but after a time the six-iiookod proscolex escapes^ from it. 
The next stage in its life-history is not yet known, but it has been* 
recently shown by Braun of Dorpat (33) that^t a subsequent stage 
it inhabits the pikd and burbot, and develop! into the sexual adiut 
when transferred to the intestine oSlhe ^uinan subject. The 
geographical distribution of BoihrioccpKalus is limited; it has been 
recorded with certainty in but few places outside Europe; while 
within That continent the coasts of the {Baltic ai^d Switz^land are 
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the princiml localities; it is widely distributed in Russia, and has 
been recoraed from Poland, Denmark, Germany, us well as from 
France an(f Britain, though it is possible that the cases occurring 
in these la^er countries have been due to importation. 

• The genus Ligula luts the segmentation obscure or indistinguish- 
able. About six species are known. One is found encapsuled in a 
monk<ty, one in the common seal, others in reptiles and teleosteans. 
Ai^higetes sieholdi (fig. 8, B) occurs in the body-cavity of an 
Oligochcetous worm ( Tuhifex riimloriwi) ; it is about 3 mm. long, 
and consists of an oval body (scolcx), to which is attached a cylin- 
drical tail (pros(jplex), bearing at tlio posterior extremity three 
pmrs of hooks ; both these part^ are capable oTmiotion. The scolex 
lias eight longitudinal excret§ry canals, and a terminal vesicle; 
the ventrally situated genital aperture is the common exit of the 
va| (feferens, the vaftina, and a uterus separate from the latter; 
the de^lopment if^ direct, and it attains sexual maturity without 
a change of host. Duthiersia, Perrier (84), contains two species, 
both Irom the iplestines of varanian lizards. The genus is 
characterized by Uie proscifce of two large compressca frilled 
suckers, separated by aaseptum and perforated at their bases. 
The proglottides hafe three genital apertunts resembling those of 
^othriocephalua. ^ 



Fio. !i.--Tetrarhpnchui. A, General vlc«r oi the worm ; X 4. B, head slewing 

the iiuckeiR, proboacldes, and excretory canals; x 25. C, portion of a pro- 
boscis showing the two fonns of hooks ; highly magnified. (All from Plntner.) 

The genus Tetrarhyiichus was, a few years ago, made the subject 
of an elaborate memoir by Pintner (9), wlio investigated T, longU 
colliSf V. Ben. The head, in which its most striking anatomical 
peculiarities are situated, really includes both the head and nock 
of previous authors (fig. 6, A); it is some 9*94 mm. long, but only 
076 mm. in diameter, and bears at iti anterior end two obliquely 
placed oval disks (fig. 6, B), each of whicli is perforated towards tjie 
apex by two round holes through which the four prolxiscides pro- 
trude. Each of these disks, moreover, shows traces of a division 
into two, a fact which indicates that it is formed by the fusion of 
twosuckiers corresponding to those commonly found in tape-worms. 
The ilattening in this genus seems to be in a direction at right 
angles to that in which it usually takes place. The proboscides, 
which are the most characteristic organs of the genus, are four in* 
number, and protrude from or can be retracted into the anterior 
surface of the nead. Each consists of three parts; — (1) the toothed 
portion is the most anterior; it is shaped like a long narrow glove- 
nnger, like \fluch it is invaginable; on its external surface it 
bears rows of hooks, closely set in diagonal lines (fig. 6, C); there 
are two forms of those: those which are directed outwards are 
large triangular hooks, with apices pointing backwards, whilst 
those situated on that surface of the proboscis which is turned 
towards the other proboscides are fine, delicate, and curved; 
between the hooks are fine chitinous hairs; (2) the membranous 
sheath is firmly attached where the genei-al surface of the body 
passes over into the toothed portion around the orifice of the 
invagination ; it consists of a thick homogeneous transparent 
skA, apparently an excretion of cells lining the cavity of the pro- 
boscis ; (3) the«muscular portion is the most posterior of all, and is 
• composed of six layers, remarkable as containinc striped muscular 
fibres ; throughout all these three portions of tne proboscis there 
extends a retractor muscle. The action of these various structures 
is not thoroughly understood, but it is probable that the proboscis is 
protruded by the action of the last-named muscular sheath, whilst 
It is retracted, after the relaxation of this, partly by the retractor 
muscle and partly by the pressure of the surrounding medium. 

The family Tmniadm is usually described as contmuing culy the 
a • • 


one genus Tmiia, but, owing to the number and variety of its 
species, of whicli more than 360 have been described, it has been 
subdivided into groups, regarded by different autliors as genera or 
subgenera. The subjoined arrangement is mainly that of Leuckart. 
It labours under the disadvantage that its chief divisions are based 
upon the bladder-worm or larval stage, which is only known in 
the case of comparatively few species. 

I. Cystici (cystic tape- worms). — Head rarely unarmed; usually 

provided with a rostellum and with one or more rows of 
hooks ; proglottides longish oval when mature ; uterus 
with median stem and lateral branches; the larva has a 
caudal bladder containing fluid. 

1. Cyslutmniay Leuckart. — Tliehcad arises in the wall of the 

embryonic bladder. 

a. Ttenia sagmata, Goze. — Without hooks (— 2\ medio- 
rancllata, Klichenmeister, •» genus Tsei^arhynchus^ 
Weiuland). 

h. Timid soliuvi, Rudolphi. — Head with a double 
circlet of hooks. 

c. Twnia acanthotrias, Weinland. — Head with a triple 
circlet of hooks (= genus Weinlaud). 

2. Echinococciftr^ Weinland.— The heads arise in special 

brood-capsules. Ttmia echinococcus, V. Siebold. 

II. Cystoidei (ordinary tape-worms).— The larva has no distended 

caudal bladder containing fluid. 

1, Ilynicnolcpis, Weiuland. — Proboscis with a single row of 

small hooks. Tsenia nana, V. Siebold, T . Jiavopunctata, 
• Weinland. 

2. Dipylidium, Leuckart. — Head with several rows of hooks, 

each with a disc(^dal base; a right and left set of 
• genital organs in each joint, the uterus, however, being 
single and common to the two. Tsenia ciicianerina, 
Rudolphi (“T’. elliptica, Batsch). 

Hamann (2) has recently proposed a new genus, Ftychophysa, 
for Taenia lincata, Gdze, which is defined by the following 
characters; — (1) the porus genitalis is on the surface and not on the 
margin of the joints ; (2) the vaginal opening is anterior to that of 
the cirrus ; (3) at a certain period the uterus is convoluted ; (4) 
there is a peculiar shell-gland. In many of these characters the 
species shows a resemblance to the Bothriocephalidm. 

Occurrence in Man . — The Ccstodes which in the adult state 
infest man, with their corresponding larvce and temporary hosts, 
are as follows ; — 

Cysticcrcus hovis. 

C. cellulosm, 

CO 
(0 


Tmiia saginala, 

T. solium, 

T. nana, 

T. Jiavopunctata, 

T, madagascariensis, 
T. cucumerina. 
Bothriocrphalus latus. 
B. cristatus. 

B. cordatus. 


C. T 


(0 

cucumerinae. 


Ox. 

Pig, man. 

(0 

(0 

(0 

Trich4)dectes canis. 
Pike, burbot. 

(?) 

Fish(?) 


Other species, however, inhabit the human body in their larval 
condition ; a list of them, with the corresponding adult forms and 
lK*rmanent hosts, is subjoined : — 

Cysticenus crllulosas. Taenia solium. Man. 

C, acanthotrias. T. acanthotrias (incog.) (?) 

C,^nuicollis. T. marginata. Dog, wolf. 

Eminococcus. T. echinococcus. Dog. 

Phylogeny. — There can be no doubt that tlie Cestodes and Tre- 
matodes are intimately related and have sprung from a common 
ancestor ; there are so many structural peculiarities in wliich they 
agree (compare Tkematodes), and they are connected by so many 
intermediate forms, that their attinity can admit of no doubt 
According to Leuckart, the original ancestor of both was probably 
allied to the Planarians, while Huxley (22, pp. 213, 676) points 
out that it is at all events possible that they nave no connexion 
with free forms but have always been anenterous, and in fact are 
nothing but “gigantic morulas so to speak, which have neveipassed 
through the gastrula stage.’* 
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TAPIOCA is a farinaceous food substance prepared 
from cassava starch, the product of the large tuberous 
roots of the cassava or manioc plant, Munihot vtilissima 
(Jatropha manihot)^ native of Brazil (see Cassava, vol. v. 
p. 182, and comp. Arrowroot, vol. ii. p. 631, fig. 6). 
Cassava s^rch, being separated from the fibrous and nitro- 
genous constituents of the roots, is in a moist condition 
spread upon iron plates, and with constant stirring exposed 
to such heat as causes a partial rupture of the starch 
granules, which agglomerate into irregular pellets, becoming 
hard and translucent when cooled. In this partly torrefied 
condition the starch forms the tapioca of commerce, a 
light, pleasant, and digestible food, much used in puddings 
and as a thickener for soups. The French prepare an 
artificial tapioca from potato starch, mixed with various 
vegetable substances, for use in soups, itc., which is 
found in the market under such names as tajiioca C|^ecy, 
tapioca Julienne, *kc., according to the dried vegetables 
with which the preparations are made. 

TAPIR. The general characters of the animals of the 
perissodactylo or odd-toed section of the hoofed mammals 
are described under Mammalia, vol. xv. p. 427. This 
once numerous group is at present represented by only 
three rather isolated families, the Horses, Rhinoceroses, 
and Tapirs. The last of these have retained much more 
of the original characters of the primitive Ungulates of the 
Eocene period than the others, and have indeed remained 
practically almost unchanged since the Miocene period, 
while almost all other mammalian forms which existeci 
then have either become extinct or undergone extensive 
modification. The tapirs constitute the single genus, 
Tapincs, of the family Tapiridx. 

The dentition is i c R 7; m \\ total 42. Of the upper 
incisors, the first and second are nearly equal, with short, broad 
crowns, the third is large and conical, considerably larger than 
the true canine, which is separated from it by an interval. Lower 
incisors diminishing in .size from the first to the third; the canine, 
which is in contact with the tliird inci.sor, large and conical, working 
against (and behind) the canine-like third upper incisor. In both 
jaws there is a long iiitersj)ace between the canines and the com- 
mencement of the teeth of the molar series, whieliare all in contact. 
First upper premolar witli a triangular crown, narrow in front 
owing to the absence of the anterior inner cusp. The other upper 
premolars and molars all formed on the same plan and of nearly 
the same size, with four roots and quadrate crowns, rather wider 
transversely than from before backwards, eacli liaving four cusps, 
connected by a pair of transverse ridges, anterior and posterior. 
The first lower proinolar cornpre.ssed in front; tlie otliers composed 
of a simple pair of transverse crests, with a small anterior and 
posterior cingular ridge. 

Skull elevated and compres.sed. Orbit and temporal fossa widely 
continuous, there being no true po.8t-orhital procc.ss from the frontal 
bone. *Anterior narial apertures very large, and extending high 
on the face betw'ecn the orbits; na.sal bones short, elevated, 
triangular, and pointed in front. Vertebraj; C 7, D 18, L 5, S 6, 

C about 12. Limbs short and stout. Fore feet with four toes, 
having distinct hoofs: the first is aRsent, the third the longest, 
the second and fourth nearly equal, the fifth the shortest and 
scarcely reaching the ground in the ordinary standing position. 
41ind feet with the typical perissodactyle arrangement of three 
toes, -^tho middle one being the largest, the two others nearly equal. 
NosAnd up^er lip elongated into a flexible, mobile snout or snort 
proboscis, near the end of which the nostrils are situated. Eyes 
rather small. Ears of moderate size, ovate, erect. Tail very short. 
Sklh thick^and but scantily covered with hair. 

^ The exist^g species of tapir may be grouped into two 
sections, the distinctive characters of which are Gnly 
recognizable in the skeleton (^) With a great anterior 
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prolongation of the ossification of the nasah septum 
(mesethmoid), extending in the adult far beyond4he nasal 
bones, and supported and embraced at the base J)y ascenci- 
ing plates from the maxillae (genus Elasmognathus^ Gill)t 
Two species, both from Central America, Tapinis l^airdi 
and T, doivi. The* former is found in Mexico, Hondur^^, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama ; the latter in 
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Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. (B) With ossifica- 
tion of the septum not extending farther forward than the 
nasal bones {Tapirua proper). Tlfree species, indicus^ 
the largest of the genus, from the Malay Peninsula (as far 
north as Tavoy and Mergui), Sumatra, and Borneo, dis- 
tinguished by its peculiar coloration, the head, neck, fore 
and^hind limbs being glossy black, and the intermediate 
part of the body white; T. arnericamis {7\ terrestrisj 
Linn.), the common tapir of the forests and lowlands of 
Brazil and Paraguay ; and T, rendiniy the Pinchaque tapir 
of the high regions of the Andes. All the American 
species are of a nearly uniform dark brown or blackish 
colour when adult ; but it is a curious circumstance that 
when young (and in thi^tho Malay species conforms with 
tl^e others) they are conspicuously marked with spots and 
longitudinal stripes of white or fawn colour on a darker 
ground. 

The habits of all the kinds of tapirs appear to be very 
similar. They are solitary, nocturnal, shy, and inoffensive, 
^hiefly frequenting the depths of shady forests and the 
neighbourhood of water, to which they frequently resort 
for the purpose of bathing, and in which they often take 
refuge when pursued. They feed on various vegetable 
substances, as shoots of trees and bushes, buds* and loaves. 
They are hunted by the natives of the lands in which they 
live for the sake of their hides and flesh. 

The singular fact of the existence of so closely allied 
animals as the Malayan and the American tapirs in such 
distant regions of the earth and in no intervening places 
is accounted for by what is known of the geological history 
of the race, for, if we may judge from the somewhat scanty 
remains which have been preserved to our times, consistAg 
chiefly of teeth, the tapirs must once have had a very wide 
distribution. There is no proof of their having Jived in^* 
the Eocene epoch, but in deposits of Mjpeene and Pliocene* 
date remains undistinguishable generically and perhaps 
specifically from the modern ^pi^s (though named T, 
prucusy T, arvemenMSy &c.) have been found in France, 
Germ%py, and in the red crag of Suffolk. Tapirs appear, 
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however,* to have become extinct in Europe before the 
Pleistocene period, as none of their bones or teeth have 
blen found in any of the caves or alluvial deposits in which 
ihose of elephants, rhinoceroses, and hippopotamuses occur 
in abundance ; but in other regions thi^ir distribution at 
this age was far wider than at present, as they are known 
to have extended eastward to China sinensuy Owen) 
and westwards over the greater part of the southern 
Ujited States 8f America, jFrom Sou th^ Carolina to Cali- 
fornia. Lund also disting^iished two species or varieties 
from, the caves of* Brazil. Thus we have no difllculty in 
trafcin^tho common origin in the Miocene tapirs of Europe 
of the now widely separated American and Asiatic species. 
It is, moreover, iiteresting to observe how very slight an 
amount of variation jias taken place in forms isolated 
during such an enarmous period of time. (w. h. f.) 

• TAIl is a product of the destructive distillation of 
organic substances. It is a highly complex material, vary- 
ing in itsi composition according to the nature of the 
body from which it is distilled,— different products, more- 
* over, being obtained according to the temperature at which 
the process of distillation is carried on. As commercial 
products there are two principal classes of tar in use- (1) 
wood tar, the product of the special distillation of several 
varieties of wood, and (2) coal tar, which is pilmarily a 
bye-product of the distillation of coal for the manufacture 
of illuminating gas. These tars are intimately related to 
the bitumen, asphalt, mineral pitch, and petroleum ob- 
tained in very many localities throughout the world. 

Wood Tar . — Wood tar, known also as StockhoUn and 
as Archangel tar, is principally prepared in the great pine 
forests of central and northern Russia, Finland, and Sweden. 
The material chieffy eiflployed is the resinous stools and 
roots of the Scotch fir {Pinm e^ylvestru) and the Siberian 
larch (Larix sibtrica)^ with other less common fir-tree 
roots. A large amount of tar is also prepared from the 
roots of the swamp pine (P. australis) in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, in the Unfted 
States. In the distillation of wood a series of products, 
including gas, tar, pyroligneous acid and wood spirit, and 
charcoal may be obtained, and any of these may be the 
primary object of the operation. When tar is the sub- 
stance sought, the ancient and crude method of working is 
yet largely adopted in the north of Europe. The wood to 
be treated is closely piled up into *a huge conical stack or 
pile on an elevated platform, the sole of which is covereJ 
with clay and tiles. The sole slopes inwards from every 
side to the centre, where an opening communicates with a 
vaulted tavity under the elevated platform. The pile of 
wood is closely covered over with layers of turf and earth 
or sand to a depth of several inches, but leaving at first 
near the bottom numerous apertures for the admission of 
air to promote ignition. The pile is ignited from below, 
and as the ^re spreads through the heap the various 
apertures are closed up and a slow smouldering combus- 
tion goes on for some days till, by the sinking of the pile, 
the top of the stack falls in, and a bright flame springs 
up ^t that point. About ten days after ignition tar first 
begins to flow, and it is at once collected into barrels. 
According to the size of the pile, the distillation may 
continue several weeks, the tar secured amounting to 
about 17*5 per cent, of the wood operated on. In this 
method several valuable products — the gas, the crude pyro- 
ligneous acid, and much charcoal — are lost or wasted; and 
a*more economical process of treating the wood in closed 
stills or retorts is now largely used in ikussia, the gas evolved 
serving as fuel under ttie retorts. The heavier tar pro- 
ducts of the distillation cdlfect at the bottom of the retort, 
whence they are carried ,off by a pipe to a receiver : the 
volatile portion gausses off at the upper part of the r^ort, 
• • ♦ 


and is separately condensed, the lightest portion parsing 
through a worm condenser. From treatment in close 
retorts resinous roots yield from IG to 20 per cent, of tar, 
with some oil of turpentine and pyroligneous acid. 

Wood tar is a semi-fluid substance, of a dark brown or 
black colour, with a strong pungent odour an^ a sharp 
taste. Owing to the presence of acetic (pyroligneous) 
acid, which is a collateral product, it has an acid reaction ; 
it is soluble in that acid, as well as in alcohol and the fixed 
and essential oils, kc. Tar consists essentially of a mixture 
of homologous hydrocarbons, and by redistillation it can be 
fractionated into a series of bodies having fixed boiling 
points. Some varieties of tar have a granuldl* appear- 
ance, from the presence of minute crystals of pyrocatechin, 
which dissolve and disappear on heating the substance. 
Pyrocatechin dissolves freely in water, and to it the tar 
water {liquor picis) of pharmacy probably owes its value. 

Crude tar from retorts, when submitted to redistillation, 
gives off wood spirit (methyl-alcohol), and then acetic 
(pyroligneous) acid, and finally, on forcing the heat, pitch 
oil is driven off. The residuum left in the still hardens 
into a,solid vitreous mass, which forms the black pitch of 
commerce. Tar and pitch are most largely used as pro- 
tective coatings for woodwork and other materials much 
exposed to water and the weather. Thus tar is of great 
value in connexion with shipbuilding and shipping gene- 
rally. A considerable quantity is used in manufacturing 
tarred ropes, and in the “ smearing ’’ of highland sheep to 
afford a protection against the weather. Pitch also is the 
basis of the Berlin black or Brunswick black used for coat- 
ing cast-iron goods and for ‘‘japanning’’ preparations. 

Coal Tar . — The art of distilling coal for the production 
of tar was discovered and patented by the earl of Dun 
donald in 1787, and till the general introduction of coal 
gas some amount of coal w^as yearly distilled in Scotland 
for the production of coal tar. The demand for the sub- 
stance was limited, it being principally used for coating 
iron castings and smith work, for making an inferior 
lamp black, and as a source of a solvent oil. With the 
extensive use of coal gas the necessity for this separate 
distillation ceased, and soon tar wa.s produced in the manu- 
facture of gas in quantities that could not be disposed of. 
It was burned up for heating gas-retorts ; it was mixed 
with coal dust, sawdust, &c., for making patent fuel ; 
and it was distilled for producing a series of hydrocarbon 
oils, heavy tar, and pitch ; but it was only after the dis- 
covery ®and introduction of “tar-colours” that the sub- 
stance came for some time to be really valuable. Since 
that time its price has fluctuated greatly ; and in the 
United Kingdom alone there are now distilled annually 
about 10,000,000 tons of coal for gas-making, producing 
120,000,000 gallons of crude tar, — a quantity greatly in 
excess of the ordinary demand. 


If wood be distilled slowly at low temperatures, the gases consist 
chiefly of carbonic oxide and carbonic acid, mixed with only very 
little of carburetted hydrogens, and consequently little luminous 
on combustion; the watery part of the tar includes relatively much 
of methyl-alcohol, acetone, and acetic acid ; the oily part of the 
tar (tar proper) has a certain proximate composition characteristic 
of this mode of distillation. Our present knowledge in re^rd to 
this last-named point is wery incomplete ; of definite species the 
following have been discovered : — 


(1) Phenol, CgH* OH (synonym carbolic acid). 

(2) Cresol, (C,H 4 .CH,)OH. 

(8) Phloro!, (C-H 4 . 0 II)C,na . • 

(4) Pyrocatecblne, (C^H^XOIOf, one of tliree laonierJdM. * 

(6) Outiacol, I OCH,’ *”®thyl-eater of So. 4. 

(6) Homo-pyrocatechlne, {C«Hj(CH*)}(OH) 2 . , , 

(7) Croo4ol,|c«H,(CU,)|Qjjj^, methyl-cster of 5t). 6. • 

Genuine creosote consists of (1), (2), (5), and (7). In addition, 
there are numberless bodies which still await scientific denmtion. 

If the distillation of wood is (yrriod out at a very high tempera- 
ture, — if, for instance, the wood is placed in a relatively large retort 
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previously brought up to a bright red heat and kept at such 
temperature, or if the vapours produced at a relatively low tempera- 
ture are passed through intensely heated pipes before reaching the 
condenser (Pettenkofer’s method for producing illuminating gas 
from wood), — the gas produced contains a considerable admixture 
of luminiferous hydrocarbons, the proportions of methyl -alcohol, 
acetone, aiul acetic acid get less, and the tar proper assumes more 
of the character of coal-gas tar (see below). Similar observations 
we make in the case of coal. About 1862 Wigan cannel coal used 
to be distilled industrially at low temperatures to produce “light 
oils.” Schorlemmer examined the.se and found them to consist 
chiefly of “paraffins” (see Paraffin) from Cfillia upwards. A 
similar result is obtained with ordinary coal, although in its case 
the “ benzols ” are nn^ e largely ropre.sented. If we distil any kind 
of coal at high temperatures <.c. , in the way customary lor illumin- 
ating-gas nfdking— the distillable part of the tar proper consists 
chiefly of benzene, CgH^, and benzene-derivatives, i.e.y benzols, 
CgIL4-?iCn2; phenols, CgHgO, and homologucs, (CaHa.wCHo)OH ; 
amido-bodies, CflHaNHj (aniline), and homologues ; condensed | 
benzols, such as naphthalene, CjoHo = 2CgH(, - C2II4 ; anthracene, 
Cj 4 Hjo ^ SCgHg - C4lia ; chrysene, ^ 

paraffins then become an altogether subordinate feature. 

A great and meritorious research of Bertholot’s has thrown con- 
.siderable light on the chemical mechanism of dry di.stillation. As 
found by him, even the most complex of the substances named are 
producible by the interaction upon one another of a few bodies of 
very simple constitution, or even one or other of these by the more 
action of a high temperature. To give a few examples. Mar.sh- 
gas, CH4, wdieii pa.ssed through red-hot tuto, yields olefines, C._,H4, 
CjHg, C4H8, &c, , with eliminatioif of hydrogen, Hj. The same 
CH4, if subjected to a spark-current (?.c., local application of intense 
heat), yields acetylene and hydrogen, 2CH4 — + and the 
acetylene produced pa.s.ses partly into benzene, CgH-^dCaHj. 
Kthylene, C2H4, when passed tlirough a porcelain tube kept at a 
moderate red heat, yields benzene, Cr,H«. styrolene = phenyl- | 
ethylene, C.Hj.CgHj, naphthalene, CioHg, and perhaps also its 
hydride, CjoHio* Acetylene, qua potential benzene, and ethylene 
yield styrolene and hyarogen, C8H8+ C3H4 — CflHj.C’aHj-t-H,; and 
styrolene plus ethylene yields hydrogen and naphthalene, CjqHj. 

Benzol at a high temperature loses hydrogen, and, so to say, 
doubles up into di-phenyJ, CjaK,o ; and this latter, when heated with 
ethylene, yields anthracene, C|4Hio, and hydrogen, CijHjo -f C3H4 — 
Oi 4 H,o + 2 Hj. Conversely, hydrogen may, so to say, turn out its 
enuivalent of a hydrocarbon ; thus, for instance, chry.sene, Cj8H,2 + 
2H2, yields di-phcnyl, CijHjo, -f benzene, C^Hq. 

Pyrogenic reactions generally are reversible; tJiu.s, any of the 
following three equations is coiTcct, whether we read it from tlie 
left to the riglit or from the right to the left : — 

(1) CjH- (ctliane), at a red heat becomes 

(2) 2 H 2 . 

(3) Ci4Hio-f2H2=2C«H«-f-C2ll2. 

Hence no .single pyrogenic reaction goes to the end ; if it does not, 
so to say, clieck its own progress, other secondary reactions set in 
and do so, the general result being that ultimately, but in general 
slowly, a state of dynamic equilibrium is attained in which a .set 
of synthetic reactions on the one liand and a set of analytic 
reactions on the other compensate one another. 

Industrial JVorking of Coal Tar.^ — Coal tar, as it corq^s from 
the gas-work.s, is iwed for a variety of purpo.se.s, such as — (1) for 
fuel, the tar being made into a spray by means of a steam -injector 
and the spray kindled ; (2) for the preservation of building 
materials, porous stones, and bricks, Ac. ; (3) for making roofing- 
felt (in 1868, fivc-.sixt}is of tlie 9000 tons of tar produced at the * 
Berlin gas-works was thus utilized ; the case, liowever, is different 
now) ; (4) for making a low quality of lamp black. At present, 
however, most of the tar produced, in centres of industry at least, 
is worked up by distillation. The tar as it conies from the gas- 
works is allowed to rest in a “ pond ” until the tar-water (solution 
chiefly^of ammonia and certain ammonia salts) has gone to the top. 
Tlie tar proper is then pumped into a large wrought-iron still (of 
upright-cylinder form preferably) and therein subjected to distilla- 
tioib over a naked fire. A nece.ssary preliminary, however, is the 
removal of the unavoidable remnant or water, which is liest effected 
by cautiously heating the tar in the stiB .so as to render it more 
fluid and enable the water to rise to the top and then letting the 
upper stratum run out by an overflow tap at the side. The dis- 
tillation is then started. It involves the formation of two sets of 
volaMle products, namely— (1) combustible gases (including sulphur- 
ettea hydrogen and%i8ulphide of carbon vapour), which must be 
led away to avoid nuisance and danger of fire, and (2) a very 
complex liquid or 8emi-li(iuid distillate. This latter is collected 
in^sflcces^ive fractions, generally in this manner: — (1) as “first 
runnings,” what comes over at temj>eratures below 105** to 110“ C. ; 

^ (2) as ‘"lightens,” at temperatures between 110“ and 210* C.; (8) 
as “caflxSic oil,” at temperatures between 210“ to 240“ C. ; (4) as 

< For wood tar, see Wood*Spirit and Vikkcar 


“creosote oil,” at temperatures between 240* to 270“*C.; (6) as 
anthracene oil, at temperatures al>ove 270“. * 

In the earlier part of the ‘‘first runnings” and ligl)f-oil periqd 
the condenser must be kept cold ; towards the end it must be kepf 
warm to prevent choking by solidified naphthalene. In practice, 
the operator does no/ go entirely by the boiling point, oilt to a 
great extent by the specific gravity of the distillate, which, «in 
general, increases as the boiling point rises. As soon as a drop of 
the Ifl.st runnings floats in water (exhibits the specific ipavit^ IJ, 
the “light oil” is 8ui)po.sed to bo over. That tlje fractionation is 
not always and everywhere olfectei\ in the same way needs har^y 
be said. If the manufacture of carbolic acid is aimed at, it is best 


(according to Lunge) to select the fraction 170“ to 230“ C. for this 
purpose. Naphthalene boils ns high as 2l7“t' yet a deal goel iylo 
this carbolic-acid fraction. As soon as najpithalene b^ins to 
crystallize out largtdy (on cooling down a sample of di.stillato), the 
carbolic acid may bo presumed to be over. \^at follows next is 
put a.side as creosote oil, until, afffer the disapj)earance of the 
naphthalene, a new solid product, iiamdy, anthracene, begins to 
.show itself. With any tar that contains a reiflunerative proportion 
of antliracene, the autliracone oil is the most valuable 01 the pre^ 
ducts, as the raw' material for the making of artificial alizarins. 

Supposing the anthracene to have been extracted as^ completely 
as practicable, the residue in the still consists of “hard pitch,” 
a viscid black fluid which on cooling freezes into a fragile solid. 
Informer times more commonly than now “soft pitch** u.sed to 
I30 produced by leaving more or le.ss of the anthracene oil and even 
creosote oil in the still. At the end of the anthracene stage of the 


distillation it is as well, if not necessary, to help the very high 
boiling vaj^iir out of the still by means of superheated steam, and 
to keep tlm worm at 100“ C. to prevent clioting. At a German 
establishment a vacuum is used with great advantage. 

We come now to explain briefly bow the several fractions are 


worked up. 

The ])i|ch (which we assume to be “hard pitch”) must be run 
off hot through a tap at the bottom of the still and led into a low'- 
roofed ^d w'cll closcd-in “house,” because it would take fire in 
the open air. After it has cooled down sufficiently in the “ house,” 
the pitch is run into pitch-holes in front of the Ifbuse and allowed 
to freeze there. The depth of pitch in a hole is about 12 inches. 
The solid pitch is hacked out with pi^axes and sent into com- 
merce. A superior apparatus for the recovery of the pitch, wdiich 
precludes all danger of conflagration and many inconveniences of 
the ordinary system, has been devised for the Paris gas-works by 
Regnanlt.*-* Lunge found, from many distillations, that tar from 
the midland counties yield.s about 55 per cent, of hard pitch. 

lltrd pitch is used chiefly for making the following. (1) 
j49phalL- pitch is fused up — perhaps in the still whicli pro- 
duced it — with the re(pusite proportion of creo.sote and anthracene 
oil, previously freed from their valuable components. Such asphalt 
is used for street-paving, i.^., filling up tne spaces between the 
paving-stones, and, in admixture with sand and generally more or 
less of natural asphalt, for the making of footpaths and floorings 
generally. In Germany it serves for tlie making of pipes for con- 
veying acid liquids in worl^ and chemical laboratories, &c. End- 
less hemp-paper is .soaked in liquefied asphalt and wound spirally 
afound an iron core, previously smeared over with soft soap, in 


about 100 layers. The whole is then exposed to strong pressure 
while still hot, and is separated from the core after being allowed 
to cool. Such pipes stand almost any kind of acid, but tyoy must 
not be used for not liquids. (2) Vaniisliea. — The pitch is dissolved 
in suitable tar oils, — creosote oil for a lower and light oil for a 
'higher quality. (3) Cuke , — In former time.s more frequently than 
now pitch was made into coke by transferring it to a special flat 
still and distilling as long as any volatile products came off. 
The coke which remains is a very pure and consequently valuable 
fuel. (4) Lamp Black (as a last resource, if no Sther mode of 
utilization is practicable). — The pitch is subjected to partial com- 
bustion on hot iron plates and the smoke conveyed into chambers 
to deposit its carbon. The yield is about 40 per cent. 

Anthracene Oil . — The oil is allowed to stand cold for a week 


or so until the anthracene has crystallized out as completelji as 
possible. The mother-liquor is then eliminated, the bulk by 
means of a filter-press, the rest, at a higher than the ordinary 
temperature, by hydraulic pressure. The crude product includes 
far more than half its weight of impurities— phenanthreno, paraffin, 
naphthalene, &c. To remove these as far as possible, the cAido 
anthracene is ground up and treated with petroleurp spirit (boiling 
at 70“ to 100“ C.) or coal tar naphtha (120* to 190“), in which real# 
anthracene is relatively insoluble. The insoluble part iai80parate4 
by filtering arrangements and presses (so cqpstnicted as to avoid 
danger of fire), and at last sublimed, more with the view of bring- 
iiig it into a customary convenient form than with the object of 
effecting further purification. Such^inal anthracene may contain 
60 to 65 per cent, of pure substance. The only reliable method for 

'* It it described In Lunge’s TrentUe on the hiitillatian of Coal Tar, LondoO, 
1882. to wbJch this article is largely indebted. • • • 
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determininf; iU strength is to convert a known weight into anthra* 
quinone, CaHioO,, by boiling it with a glacial acetic acid solution 
of chromic acia, separating out the quinone by diluting with water, 
collecting add weighing the product One part of quinone corre- 
8*)>eud8 to 0 ‘8558 of anthracene. 

Graoi^f. Oil is either used as it is for picking timber, softening 
of Ditch, &c., or else redistilled to extract from it what there is of 
anfliracene oil and carbolic acid oil, which are worked up with the 
respective principal quantities. 

Carbolic Oi7.— -Assuming this oil to have been collected (as it should 
bfi if intended for* the making of carbolic acW) between 170* and 
23^, the process of cxtractioi^^s, briefly, as follows. The oil is 
mixed with a suitable proportion of caustic-soda ley (ascertained 
by an essay) in an iroif vessel at 40° to 50* C. Charles Lowe recom-* 
mclids lay of 1*34 sn. gr., diluted with water to five times its 
volume. After setfung, the aqueous layer is withdrawn into a 
lead'lined vessel, and the soda supersaturated by sulphuric acid. 
Crude carbolic acid fiscs to tln) top os an oil, and is withdrawn to 
be sold as such or purified^ See Carbot.tc Acid. 

Naphthalene abou»ds in the oil loft after extraction of the 
(wrbolic acid by caustic soda and in the more volatile fractions of 
the creosote oil. Trom these it separates out (not completely), 
on standing, in crystals. These are collecte<l, best in a filter- press, 
and then subjected to hydraulic pressure to force out the rest of 
the mother-liquor. The crude naphthalene thus obtained contains 
• an impurity which causes it to become red on standing in the air. 
To remove it, the crude product is mixed W’ith 5 to 10 per cent, of 
vitriol of at least 1*7 sp. gr., at a moderate heat (addition of a little 
binoxide of manganese is an improvement. Lunge); it is then 
washed, first with water, then with dilute alkali, and lastly again 
with water, to be ultimately distilled or sublimed. Iifthe latter 
case it is obtained jn the form of thin colourless plates of great 
beauty. It fuses at 80* C. and boils at 217* C. Naphthalene is 
used largely in the making of certain tar colours, such as Manchester 
yellow, CioHg(NOg)«, and the beautiful scarlets and crimsons made 
by the * ‘ farbwerke in Hdchat, Germany; thesei latter are diazo- 
coni{K)unds derived from /3-naphthol, CjpH 7 (OH). Coal-gas, if 
impreffuated at a suitable temperature with naphthalene vapour 
immediately befoio issuing from the burner, gains greatly in lumin- 
osity. This is the principle of the “ albo-carbon ’’ gas lamps. 

Pirst Runnings and Li^i Oil . — These may be said to include 
all the industrially valuable benzols" (taking “benzol" as a 
generic term for benzol or benzene itself and its higher homologuea, 
CgHfo, &c.). As the distiller in most cases does not 
aim at an actual separation of all the individual benzols from one 
another, but at the prodmdion of certain Iwnzol mixtures demanded 
by the trade, the mode of working may assume a great variety of 
forms ; yet the fir.st aim in all cases is the same, being the elimina- 
tion of all the 7ioyi-benzol from the given oil or oils. For this 
purpose the light oil is, as a rule, subjected to a preliminary fraction- 
ation over a naked fire to split it up into fractions fit to bo worked 
for (crude) benzol (CgH,, and CyHg), for carbolic acid (C„HjO), and 
to be incorporated w'ith the creosote oil respectively; the carbolic 
acid is extracted, and the creosote-oil part put aside, and thus one 
or more mixtures of “ benzols " arc obtained. 

The first runnings contain the bulk ol* the benzene, CgH,., and a 
little of its higher hoinologues, associated, however, with bi.suli)hidb 
of carbon, low-boiling olefines, C«Il 2 „, traces of carbolic acid, &c. 
To remove these impurities as far as possible, the oil is thoroughly 
agitated with concentrated oil of vitriol (which takes up the 
impurities cxcont the bisulphidj of carbon), and the “ dirty acid 
allowed to settio out. The acid is then withdrawn as neatly as 
possible, and the residual oil w'oshed, first with water, then with 
dilute caustic soda, and, lastly, again with pure water. The w’a.shed 
oil then is subjected to a preliminary fractionation by distillation 
over a naked flame in the “ crude benzol still." 

The severalamixed benzols obtained are subjected finally to a 
further fractionation in stills worked with steam, to be divided into 
mixed products known by specific names in commerce. But those 
w'e cannot possibly consider here. We will rather give an idea of 
the way in which the several chemical species (benzene, toluene, 
Ac,) are being isolated in a state of approximate purity to meet 
the aemands of the tar-colour industry. To do so even for one 
named component by means of ordinary stills would rec^uire an 
endless number of fractional distillations. The work is very 
materially shortened if, as proposed by Mansfield long ago, w^e 
comiiinc the still with an invertea condenser (still- head, dephlegma- 
torh inserted between the still and the worm, and keep that inter- 
mediate condens*er at a suitable constant temperature, so that all 
the less volatile part of the vapour is rccondeiisod and sent back 
to the stiir An excellent apparatus of this kind was constructed 
and worked successfuny by Coupler. His ap^iaratus consists of 
three parts, viz. (1) a still heated by means of a coil of close 
steam pipes ; (2) a columnar Verifier — ^ colonnen-apparat " as the 
Gormans call it,— which communicates with the still, and which 
is divided into many compartments by horizontal septa so con4rived 
that the vapour in jessing ii’om a compartment to the next higher 


one must bubble through the liquid condensed there from preceding 
vapour, — an overflow pipe, trapped below by condensate, nindhring 
accumulation of the liquid in any compartment beyond a certain 
level ; (8) a constant temperature still-head, consisting of a succes- 
sion of communicating ring-shaped tubes, which are immersed in a 
bath of water or molten paraffin kept at a prescribed constant 
temperature. Only the most volatile part of the vapour survives 
as such in the columnar rectifier, tne degree of its volatility 
depending, of course, other things being equab on the rate at which 
wo distil. This most volatile part suflers partial condensation at 
the prescribed temperature in the still-heaa ; the condensed parts 
are sent back to compartments of the “column” by pipes bent 
into the shape of a U at the point where they join the “column," 
so as to prevent vapour from entering theig. The uncondensed 
vapour goes to the worm, and is condensed as usual. 

To prepare benzene, the still-head is kept at 60* to 70®^. At first 
a mixture of low-boiling bodies and benzene goes over, which is 
rejected, but soon pure benzol follows and continues until almost 
all this component has distilled over. The benzol obtained boils 
between 80* and 82* C., and consemiontly is practically pure. In 
order now to extract the toluene, C 7 Hg, we raise the teinjicrature of 
the still-head to 100* C. A small quantity of a mixture of benzene 
and toluene follows, which is rejected. After it comes a continuous 
distillation of almost pure toluene, boiling at 110* to 112* C. In a 
similar manner (relatively) pure xylene, CsIIj^, boiling point 137* to 
140*, and tri-methyl-benzeno, CpHjg, boiling point 148* to 150*, 
can be extracted successively ; but tne process becomes troublesome 
with ally thing above toluene on account of the high temperatures 
involved for still nnd still-head. Coupicr’s apparatus is now super- 
sede!^ by other constructions, bftt they all work on the same prin- 
ciple, — that of the ColTey still, as u.sed for the rectifying of spirit 
of wine. 

Pure benzene, toluene, and xylene are used largely for the manu- 
facture of tar-colours. The following (and other) mixtures are pro- 
duced directly from the light oil or first runnings : — 


(1) 90 per cent, benzol initial boiling point 82* 0. 


(2) 60 per cent, benzol 



88 

(8) “Toluol” 



100 

(4) Carburettlng naphtha 

,, 

M 

108 

(6) Solvent naphtha 


*» 

110 

(6) Burning naphtha 



138 


No. 4 serves for enricliing coal-gas and adding to its luminiferous 
power. No. 5 for varnishes, No. 6 for feeding primitive lamps 
used in the open air, where smoke is no objection. 

The following percentage table for the tar from the Berlin gas- 
works (given in Chemische hulicstrie for 1879) gives an idea of tho 
quantitative composition of this most complex material : — 


Benzol (Including toluol, «kc.) 0*80 

Higher benzols 0 60 

Cryjitalllzed carbolic acid 0*20 

Cresol for disinfecting purposes 0*30 

Naphlhttlenc 3'70 

6-60 

Creosote oil 24*00 

Anthiaccno (pure) 0'20 

Pitch 55-00 

Water and loss 15*20 


(J. PA.—W. D.) 

TAR AT, a British district in the KumAun division of 
the lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces 
and Ogdh, India, lying between 28“ 51' and 29“ 30' N. 
lat. and 78“ 46' and 79“ 47' E. long. It contains an area 
of 938 square miles, and is bounded on the N. by the 
Khumdun Bhabar, on the E. by Nepdl and Pilibhit sub- 
division of Bareilly district, on the S. by the districts of 
Bareilly and MoraddbAd and the native state of Rdmpur, 
and on the W. by Bijnaur. The headijuarters of the dis- 
trict are at Naini Tal. Tarai (“ moist land”) consists of 
a long narrow strip of country running for about 90 miles 
east and west along the foot of the Himalayas, with an 
average breadth of about 12 miles. At its northern edge, 
whore the waterless forest tract of tho Bhdbar ends^ a 
series of springs burst from the surface, and these, in- 
creasing and uniting iif their progress, form the numerous 
streams that intersect the TaraL The Deoha is the great 


iver of the Tarai proper, and is navigable at Pilibhit. • 
Ilephants, tigers, bears, leopards, hyaenas, and jther ^id 
aimalfi are found in the district. The climate is normally 
ad, but improvement is gradually following the spread of 

initary measures. , oa/hoo 

According to tho census of 1881 the [lopulation was 206,993 
18,815 males and 98,678 females). Hindus niiniblred 131, 968 
id Mohammedans 74,982. The only town with a population 
cceeding 10,000 is Kdsipur, with 14,667 inhabitant. The whole 
ndency of the population is to agricultural and not to urban life. 
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The tptal area under crop iu 1884 -85 254,288 acres, of which 

rice occupied 92,186 acres, wheat 54,627, and otlier food grains 
80,304 acres. There are no manufactures wortliy of note, and 
the chief trade is the export of grain. The gross revenue in 
1884-85 amounted to £42,048, the land yielding £35,507. The 
Tarai came under British rule at tlio time (1802) when lloliilkhand 
was ceded *io the East India Compan}^ The (lovernment is said to 
have looked with iuditforence on this uninviting tract, but since 
1831, when the revenue scttlemcnla were revised, this reproach 
lias been less deserved. With an improved system of embankments 
and irrigation in 1851, the formation of the Tarai into a separate 
district in 1861, and its coTn])lcto Kubjection to Kumaun in 187<», 
the moral and material history of this tract has greatly improved. 

TARANTO. Tarentum. 

TARANTULA. The tarantula (^Lycosa tar'aniula) be- 
longs to the mining section of the family Lycosidir. or 
Wolf Spiders. Its cepbalothorax is dorsally of a brownish 
grey colour, whilst the abdomen is more distinctly brown, 
and marked with cither two or three pairs of triangular 
black spots above the apex of the triangles pointing back- 
wards. One of the most striking specific characteristics of 
this spider is a large circular black spot which covers the 
anterior ventral half of the abdomen, the remainder of this 
surface presenting an ochreous hue. The largest .species 
does not exceed f inch in length. The eight eyes are 
arranged in three transverse rows, the anterior containing 
four small eyes, while behind tnis two pairs of larger ^yes 
are arranged in two row.s, the eyes of the hindermost row 
having between them a wider interval than the first pair. 

The tarantula is widely distributed in southern Europe, 
round the shores of the Mediterranean. It occurs through- 
out Spain and is found in southern France, and extends 
into Asia. In Italy it is said to be especially common in 
Apulia, round the town of Taranto, from which place the 
name of this spider is usually derived. A .species has also 
been described from northern Africa. It is usually to be 
found in dry pieces of waste land exposed to the sun. It 
lives in an underground pas.sage, which it digs for itself 
and lines with its web. These passages are round in 
section, and sometimes an inch in diameter, and may 
extend to a depth of a foot or more below the .surface. 
The tube first descends vertically for some inches, then 
bends at an obtuse angle, becoming vertical again near its 
closed end. The tarantula takes up its position at the 
first bend, where it can command the entrance, on the look- 
out for prey. In some cases the tube is prolonged above 
the surface of the earth by the formation of a small funnel, 
built up of fragments of wood and earth, and lined like 
the walls of the tunnel by the web. The females show 
considerable maternal care for their offspring, ancP some- 
times sit upon their egg sacs ; and the species, although 
somewhat fierce and combative amongst themselves, are 
capable of being tamed. 

Tarantism. The tarantula has given its name to one of those 
dancing manias which overspread Europe during the Middle Ages. 
The bite of the spider threw the sufferer into a depressed state of 
melancholy, accompanied by various nervous disorders. The con- 
dition was accompanied by an increased sensibility to the power 
of mujic. The excitement of the nervous system amounted in 
some cases almost to insanity. The symptoms of the patient seem 
to have varied a good deal with the character of the individual 
attacked: the most common were a lividity of the body, icy cold- 
ness, great depression, nausea, sexual excitement, and loss of sight 
and hearing. The only means of arousing the sufferer from the 
lethargy into which he sank was music, under the influence of 
this he awoke as it were, and commenced moving rhythmically, 
^hen began to dance, and continued increasing the rapidity of the 
mol^n until he fell exhausted to the ground. By this means it 
waa^considAed that^the poison of the tarantula was distributed 
through the system and worked out through the skin. If the 
music ceased whilst the patient was dancing, he at once sank back 
into*the |tate of lethar^ from which he bad been aroused, but 
when thoroughly exhausted he generally awoke relieved and cured 
at least for f time. This dancing mania became contagious: one 
person^ caught it from another quite independently of the bite | 
of the tarantula, and in this way ^hole districts became affected \ 
One of the most oeculiar characteristics was the attraction that 


bright pieces of metal, or brilliant pieces of coloui*; exercised 
over the imagination of the dancers. This was particularly marked 
in the later history of the disease. Ench sufferer apparei^tly admirad 
one particular hue, the sight of which seemed to cause him tlyi 
greatest rapture. Red was a very general favourite, though this 
colour threw St ViVis’s dancers into a frenzy of rage ; •‘green, 
yellow, and other colours also ha<l numerous admirers. OtJjjci 
colours, oil the contrary, they detested, and attempted to destroy 
articles of the obnoxious shade. 

Ill marked contrast to tlie eflcct produced^ by hydrophobia, 
tarantism appeared tS evoke in itJ^ victims an iiiteuse longing for 
the sea, into which at times theyt.would precipitate themsenTs; 
at all times they seemed to pief(‘r the viidnity of water, sometimes 
carrying globes of this fluid wliilst dancing. * ® ^ 

In its origin tarantism appears to have bepn coiitcmpdraneous 
with the St Vitus’s dance of Germany. It first appeared towards 
the end of the 14th century in Apulia; tliencc^it spread gradually 
throngliont Italy, and reached its licJglit during the 17th century, 
by wliich time the dancing manias of tin? North had already died 
out. It affected not only inhabitants of the country but foreigners 
visiting it; age appears to have had no saving jnflncnce: childref 
and old people alike commenced dancing at the sound of tlic 
tarantella, but as a rule women were more susceptible than men. 
From the 17th century onwards it has gradually declined, and is 
now practically unknown, the only relic of it being the graceful , 
dance of southern Italy called the tarantella. Tlie bile of the 
tarantula is painful but not dangerous, and the real cause of the 
phenomena destTibod above must be sought in the temporary 
epidemic prevalence of an hysterical condition. 

The Lycosajarantula Is figured In Ann. ,Sc. ‘Jd ser., IU. Zoologle, 

TARA RE, on tho Turdine, a manufacturing town of 
France, and the second most populous iii the department 
of Rhone, is 25 miles north-west of Lyons. Within a 
circle dmwn 25 or 30 miles from the town more than 
60,000 workmen are employed, and the value of the 
textile* fabrics produced exceeds £600,000 per annum. 
Tarlatans are made in Tarare on more tlian*3000 Jacquard 
looms. The manufacture of Swiss fotton yarns and crochet 
embroideries was introduced at the end of ^ last century; 
in the beginning of the 19th figured stuffs, openworks, 
and zephyrs were first produced. Thd 'manufacture of 
silk plush for hats and machine-made velvets, which was 
set ^p a few years ago, now employs 2900 workmen and 
500 girls, the latter being engaged in silk throwing and 
winding. There are, besides, four or five dyeing and 
printing establishments, and silk looms working for the 
Lyons trade. An important commerce is carried on in 
corn, cattle, linen, hemp, thread, and leather. In 1886 
the population was 11,848 (commune 12,980). 

Till 1756, when Siinonnet introduced tho manufacture of muslins 
from Switzerland, Tarare lay unknown among the mountains. On 
the old castle to which the tow^n owes its origin may be seen the 
arms of the family of Albon. 

TARASCON, a town of France, in the department of 
Bouche8-du-Rh6ne, is situated on the left ban^ of the 
Rhone, opposite Beaucaire, with which it is connected by 
a suspension and a railway bridge. It is on the Lyons 
and Marseilles Railway, 156 miles south of the former 
town. The church of St Martha, built in 1187-97 on 
the ruins of a Roman temple, rebuilt in 1379-1449, has 
a Gothic spire, and many interesting pictures in the 
interior, which is of fairly pure Pointed architecture. Of 
the original building there remain a porch, and a side 
portal with capitols like those of St Trophimus at Aiies. 
The former leads to the crypt, where are the tombs of 
St Martha and Louis IL, king of Provence. The castle, 
picturesquely situated on a rock, was begun by Count 
Louis II. in the 14th century and flnisbed by King Bine 
of Anjou in the 15th. It contains a turret stair and a 
chapel entrance, which are charming examples of 15th-* 
century architecture, and fine wooden ^eilings. It is now 
used as a prison. The civil court of the arrondissement of 
Arles is situated at Tarascon, wjiich also possesses a com* 
mercial court, a h6tel de ville, and ^e cavalry barracks. 
Hats^and the soH^dled Arles sausages, are made here. 
The population in 1886 was 6647 ^commune 9314). 
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The tow» wakes up for the fair of Beaucaire and the f^te of La 
Tara 3 <\ue, the latter in celebration of St Martha’s deliverance of 
the town from a legendary monster of that name. King Rene 
pfcsided in^l469, and grand exhibitions of costume and strange 
t%remonies take place during the two days of the festival. Tarascon 
was originally a settlement of the Massaliots, built on an island of 
the Rhone. The modiajval castle, where Po^e Urban II. lived in 
lOio, was built on the ruins of a Roman castruin. The inhabitants 
of Tarascon preserved the municipal institutions granted them by 
the Romans, and of the absolute power claimed l)y the counts of 
Provence they on^ recognized the rights of scwcrciguty. Tarascon 
]>liyed a bloody part in the WWto Terror of 1815. 

TARAXACUM js the name usually applied in medical 
pr»ctic^ to the common dandelion {Taraxacum ojjlcinale^ 
Wiggers). The I^andelion { q . v .) is a plant of the northern 
hemisphere, extending to the Arctic regions, and is culti- 
vated in India. The prej^rations chiefly employed are the 
fluid extract, the ^res^ved j uice of the root, or succus, and 
llio solid extract. The dried and roasted root, mixed with 
ground coffee, often sold under the name of dandelion 
coffee for yse as a beverage. The root is most bitter from 
March to July, but the milky juice it contains is less 
* abundant in the summer than in the autumn. For this 
reason, the extract and succus are usually prepared during 
the months of September and October. After a frost a 
change takes place in the root, which loses its bitterness to 
a large extent. Tn the dried state the root wilU not keep 
well, being quicl^ly attacked by insects. Externally it is 
brown and wrinkled, internally white, with a yellow centre 
and concentric paler rings. It is 2 inches to a foot long, 
and about J to i inch in diameter. The juice wften first 
exuded is bitter and neutral, but on exposure to the air 
soon acquires an acid reaction and a brown tint, coagulat- 
ing and deporting a complex substance, to which the 
name of “ leontodoniiwn ” has been given. From this 
deposit a bitter principle, “taraxacin,” and an acrid 
crystalline substance, ‘‘ taraxacerin,’^ soluble in alcohol, 
have been obtained, but to which of these the medicinal 
properties are duo is not known. In autumn the root con- 
tains about 24 per cent, of inulin, but in summer barely 
2 per cent. When the juice has fermented, mannite is 
found in it. Taraxacum is chiefly employed as a stimulant 
tonic in hepatic disorders. In some cases it acts as a 
cholagogue and mild aperient, and in others as a diuretic. 

The roots of other Composite plants arc sometiinc.s gathered 
by "lareless collectors for dandelion, especially that of LeofUodou 
hispidus (L. ). The root of thi.s plant is tough when fresh, and 
rarely exudes any milky juice. Tlfo flowers, moreover, have 
feathery pappus, while in the dandelion it is simple. • 

TARBES, a town of France, chef lieu of the depart- 
ment of Ilautes-Py rentes, is situated in one of the most 
beautiful plains of France, on the left bank of the Adour, 
streams from which are conducted through all parts of the 
town. The lines of railway from Paris to Pierrefitte and' 
from Toulouse to Bayonne cross here. Among the many 
gardens and open spaces for which Tarbes is distinguished 
is the Massoy garden (35 acres), given to his native town 
by a Versailles oflicial of that name, in which his statue 
faces the town museum, founded by the collector Achille 
Jubinal. The varied collections include Roman remains, 
and specimens of the fauna and flora of the Pyrenees. 
Th^ architecture of the cathedral is heavy and unpleasing, 
but the cupola of the transept (14th century), the modern 
glass in the 12th-century apse, and a rose window of the 
13^1 century, in the north transept, are worthy of notice. 
The Carmelite church has an interesting steeple, and there 
•are the ruins of a chapel and cloister, and Roman remains 
in the garden of the former episcopal palace, now occupied 
by the prefecture.* The municipal buildings, with the 
public library (22,000 volumes), the lyceum, the court of 
justice, and the bariack» 1(which are large and fine) may 
also be mentioned among the public buildings. The 
garrison^and artillery establishments, the latter assc^iated 


with an arsenal and large workshops, have considerable im- 
portance. Other industrial establishments are a foifndry 
machine manufactory, felt and woollen factories, and wool 
and flax spinning mills. Paper, lace, knitted goods, car- 
riages, and leather are also made here, and marble from 
the Pyrenees is prepared for the market. T^ere are 
important fairs and markets, particularly for horses, as 
Tarbes is a well-known centre for a special breed of light 
horses, its stud being the most important in the south of 
France. The population of the town was 24,882 in 1886. 

Tarbes, a mere vicus in the time of Gregory of Tours, rose into 
importance after the destruction of the ancient Aquitaniaii town of 
Turbu. The seat of tlie bishopric was transferred to it about the 
9th century, when a castle was also built. Raymond^., towards 
the middle of the lOtli century, rebuilt the town, fortified it, and 
made it the capital of the county of Bigorre. The English held 
tlie town from 1360 to 1406. In 1569 Turbes was burnt by Mont- 
gomery, and the inhabitants were driven out. This happened & 
second time, but in August 1570 the peace of St Germain allowed 
the inhabitants to return to the grass-grown streets. Subsequently 
Tarbes was four times taken and re-taken, and a number of the 
inhabitants of Bigorre were forced to take refug (3 in Spain, but in 
1594 the members of the League were finally expelled. The Eng- 
lish, under Wellington, gained a victory over the French near 
Tarbes^ in 1814. Theophile Gautier was born hero in 1811. 

TARENTUM, or Taras, now Taranto, a famous Greek 
city^of southern Italy, situated on the north coast of the 
bay of the same name, at the entrance of the only secure 
port on the gulf. This port, now called the Mare Piccolo, 
is a bay 16 miles in circuit, landlocked by a low rocky 
peninsula. The entrance is so narrow that it is crossed by 
a bridge of seven arches ; it was already bridged in Strabo’s 
time. The modern town, in the province of Lecce, which 
is the see of an archbishop and had in 1881 a population 
of 26,611, stands on the peninsula, which is now rather an 
island, the isthmus connecting it with the mainland having 
been cut through for defence by Ferdinand I. The ancient 
citadel occupied the same site, but the city in its best days 
was much larger, traces of the walls being visible about 2 
miles from the gates of the modern town. The remains 
of antiquity are inconsiderable. 

Tarentum was a Spartan colony foumlod about the close of the 
8th century b.c. (Jerome giv(;s the date 708) to relieve the parent 
state of a part of its population which did not possess, but claimed 
to enjoy, full civic rights. Lcguml represents these Parthenim (so 
they are called) as Spartans with a stain on their birth, but the 
accounts are neither clear nor consistent, and the facts that under- 
lie them have not been cleared up. The Greeks were not the first 
settlers on the peninsula : recent excavations have brought to light 
signs of a pre- Hellenic trading-place, and tlie name of Taras may bo 
older than the colony. To the Greeks Taras was a mythical hero, 
son of IJeptune, and he is sometimes confounded with the oecist of 
the colony, Phalanthus. Situated in a fertile district, especially 
famous for olives and sheep, with an admirable harbour, great 
fisheries, and prosperous manufactures of wool, purple, and pottery, 
Tarentum grew in power and wealth and extended its domain 
inland. Even a great defeat by the natives in 473. b.c., when more 
Greeks fell than in any battle known to Herodotus, did not break 
its prosperity, though it led to a change of govern men t from aris- 
tocracy to democracy. A feud with the Thurians for the district 
of the Siris was settled in 432 by the joint foundation of Heraclea, 
which, however, was regarded as a Tarontino colony. In the 
4th century Tarentum was the first city of Great Greece, »nd its 
wealth and artistic culture at this time are amply attested by its 
rich and splendid coins ; the gold pieces in particular (mainly later 
than SCO) are perhaps the most beautiful ever struck by Greeks 
(see Numismatics, voI. xvii. p. 637). In the second half of the 
century Tarentum was ifi constant war with the Lucanians, and 
did not hold its ground without the aitl of Spartan and Epirote 
condottieri. Then followed war with Romo (281), the expedition,, 
of Pyrrhus, and at length, in 272, the surrender of the city ^ its 
Epirote garrison (see the details in vol. xx. p.#743 Tarevum 

retained nominal liberty as an ally of Rome. In the Second Punic 
War it suffered severely, when it was taken by Hannibal (212), all 
but the citadel, and retaken and plundered by Fabius (209). ^fter 
this it fell into great decay, but revived a^in aliter receiving a 
colony in 123 B.c. It remained a considerable so%{)ort, and ito ^ 
purple, second only to that of Tyre, was still valued, but in Strabo s 
time it had shrunk nearly to the limits of the present town. Xiter 
the fall of the Western ompiit it was held from time to time by 
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Goths, Lombards, and Saracens, but was not finally wrested from 
Byzantium till Robert Guiscard took it in 1063. 

For special literature about Tarentum, see Buaolt, Grifch. Qtsch.^X. 20S sg. 

TARES, or Vetches. See Agriculture, vol. i. p. 376. 

TARGUM in its concrete sense signifies the 

paraphr^tic translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, or parts 
thereof, into the Aramaic tongue. Jt has, however, three 
other meanings: — (1) a translation from any language into 
another;^ (2) an interpretation in any language;*^ and (3) 
the Aramaic portions of certain books of the Bible (notably 
Daniel and Ezra).^ 

The word is nyt itself found in the Bible ; but the 
participle meilmrgam occurs in Ezr. iv. 7. The 

noun Targum^ a form similar to Talmud (< 7 .y.), occurs for 
the first time in the Muhnah^ both canonical^ and non- 
canonical,^ — the latter being apparently the older source. 

Origin. — Although none of the Targuma now in our 
hands are as old as the Septuagint (q.v.), the public use 
of Targums on Sabbaths, festivals, tfec., is very ancient, 
and indeed their language was for several hundreds of 
years the sole one understood by the majority of the Jews 
in Palestine and Babylonia. How the Hebrew people of 
Judaea came so entirely to unlearn their own Hebrew 
tongue as to stand in need of an Aramaic translation of 
their Scriptures need not be ‘dwelt on here (see vcj. xi. 
p. 597 and vol. xxi. p. 648). But an important contrast 
between the Aramaic and Greek versions deserves particular 
notice. The use of the Septuagint by the Greek-speaking 
Jews of Alexandria, Asia Minor, and elsewhere caused 
those who adopted it to forget entirely their own Hebrew 
tongue. The Aramaic version (Targum), however, spring- 
ing from a religious necessity, was the cause of revival of 
the knowledge of Hebrew, which had been nigh forgotten. 
It is therefore easy to understand why the Jews in general 
have shown comparatively little attachment to the Septua- 
gint, whilst they ever ardently revered the Aramaic version, 
even after the institution of publicly reciting it had ceased.^ 
To this day pious Jews privately prepare themselves every 
Friday for the lessons of the coming Sabbath by reading 
the weekly portion twice in the sacred text and once in 
the Targum (Dinn Kipo D'JCr). 

Former Use of tlie Targum in Public. — The following 
rules had to be observed in the reading of the Scriptures 
at the synagogal service : — 

I. As regards the I..aw (Pentateuch). (1) The private person 
(?alled to the Law (which chiefly contains halakhic ' matter) read 
one verse of it, which the official mctliurgcinan or turgeman (trans- 
lator) immediately paraphrased ; (2) whilst the reader of ^he Law 
was not allowed to take his eye off the written scroll, the methurge- 
man was forbidden, not merely to read out of a written Targum, 
but even to look into the sacred text ; ® (3) each of these had to 
wait till the other had quite finished the reading and translation 
respectively ; (4) one was not allowed to raise his voice in a louder 
key than the other; (5) a certain number of passages, although 
allowed to be read, were not allowed to be translated; these were — 

^ Hence (German translation), &c. 

• When the word is used In either of these two senses the language 

into which the translation is made, or in which an interpretation is 
given, •must be specified, or otherwise indicated,. e.g.^ 01' DO")n 
(Greek translation), Dia"in (Septuagint), D3*in (Aquila 

translated), except when it is Aramaic, in which case the language 
maj be named (as in Ezra iv. 7) or not {TosephtOf Shabbathy xiii. 
[xiv.]2). , 

• Compare Mishnah, Yadayim^ iv. 5. ^ See last note. 

^ Siphere (see vol. xvi. p. 507) on Deuteronomy (Pericope 
0 Shopketim)y Pisko 161. 

• •^Iiet not the Aramaic be lightly esteemed by thee,” says the 
JeriAalem Wmud, ‘^seeing that the Holy One (blessed be He !) has 
given honour to it in the Pentateuch (Gen. xxxi. 47), in the Prophets 
(Jer. X. 11), and in the Hagiographa (Dan. ii. 4),” (Soiah, vii. 2). 
Inatead of ^^Aramrni” (Aramaic) the Midrash Raihah on Gene&is 
rewis “ Pal^i ” fPersian); the reading here is “ Sursi” (Syriac). 

• ^ See MiBEHrAH, vol. xvi. p. 508. 

^ T^ was done to prevent its being thought that the Targum 
(the e^)on *it of the oral Law) was to be found in writing in the 
Pentateuch (the exponent of the writfen Lawk 
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(а) such as might reflect unfavoumbly on a father of a \ribe, or on 
an eminent teacher (T. B., Megill., 256, JosapA. , catch w5rd HtJ^O) ; 

(б) such os might encourage the ignorant to think th^t there 
some truth in idolatry ; (c) such as might offend decency {Mishnal^y 
Mcgillahy iv. 10; TosephtOy ibidy 35, 37; T. Yer., ihid.y iv. 

10; and T. B., ibid.^ leaf 256); (^0 such as were fixed by tke Lord 
Himself to be read in Hebrew only (as the sacerdotal benedictipn, * 
Num. vi. 24-26) ;• (6) the translator was neither allowed to give 

A literal translation nor to add anything that had no foundation 
in the Divine word ; he had to give the spirit of the letter.^® , 

II. As regards thi Prophets. ^1) The person called to read the s 
Prophets (which chiefly contain ag^lic matter might read ttfree 
verses, of which the translator, who might he the reader himself,^* 
sought to render the meaning to the best 5f his ability ; (2)^the 
translator was allowed both to read out of a ^Targum volume and 

to look also into the book containing the prophetic text ; (3) if 
reader and translator were two differejit persons they observed the 
third rule given above for the case bf reading the Law ; (4) hero 
also certain passages were not allowed be translated : — (a) such 
as reflected on great men of the Israelite uatk)n; (6) such as offend 
decency ; (5) any one .sufficiently intelligent might road, and Sf 
course paraphrase, the iK)rtion from the Propliets. 

III. As regards the llagiograplia. The widest range of liberty 
must have been granted both to reciters and translators, as very 
.scanty mention of any particular provLsion concerning it is to be , 
found in the Talmuds. The Psalms and the book of Esther are 
classed together in so far as they may be read and paraplirased even 
by ten persons (T. H., Mrg., 216). For Job and Lamentations, 
see below. 

Duration of this Practice. — The practice of publicly 
reciting the Targiuu continued somewhat later than the 
last of the geonim. Within the last 400 years of that 
period, however, the power of this ancient in.stitutioa 
began ^ fluctuate, gradually declined, and finally almost 
— but not entirely — died out. The causes of this were 
twofold. One was, that after the Mohammedan conquests 
Arabic supplanted Aramaic as the vernacular, and the 
Targums thus became unintelligible to the mass (.see 
Seder Rah 'Amraniy i., Warsaw, 1863, leaf 29a), even as 
was already the case in the Western W’orlcl. A second 
and more important cause, however, wad the spread of 
Karaism, whose criticism of the Rabbinic contents of the 
Tatums provoked the Rabbanites to pay more attention 
to uie etymology and grammar of the Hebrew text of the 

® The Babylonian Talmud (Megillahy 256) says that the priestly 
hcnediction was not to be recited in Aramaic on account of the phrase 
“the Lord shall lift up His countenance upon thee,” wliich would 
appear as if the Lord had been a respecter of persons. In Talmudic 
times they had apparently, in Babylonia, lost the real reason of tlie 
Mishnie prohibition, which is that this benediction is »loubIy, yea, 
trebly Divine, being framed^ in its every word by God Himself, and 
can thus only be recited in those very words (HID, tiuis; Num. vi. 
23). See Mishnahy Sotahy vii. 2 ; Yerushalmi, ihtd., and Megillahy 
iv. 11, and, finally, Jinnidbar Hatibahy caj). xi. in medio. 

See TosephtOy Megillahy iv. in fine.. 

See Midrash, vol. xvi. p. 285. , 

** Thus Jesus (Luke iv. 16-27) no doubt read the Haphtarah (pro- 
phetic portion) himself, and paraphrased it himself. From this custom 
' of reading and paraphrasing by one and the same person the sermon 
(niJ^"n) sprang. The passage in question (Isa. Ixi. 1, &c.) was read 
on the Sabbath before the Now Year (day of memorial). 

Long after the institution of publicly reciting the Targum on the 
Law ha<i generally declined, it was yet retained in Geifuany and Italy 
on certain days of the three high festivals, viz. , (a) the seventh day of 
Passover, (6) the first day of Pentecost, and (c) the last day attached 
to the festival of Tabernacles (i.e.y Hlin riHOC^). The j)a8sage8 so 
recited were — («) parts of the lesson for the day — the song of Moses 
and the children of Israel, with the iutro<luction ; (6) the Decal^ue 
in Exodus ; (c) the hist ix)rtion of Deuteronomy. In the first case tlie 
paraphrase was from the three Targums mixed, in the second from 
the Targum Yonathaii with deviations, in the last from tlie Targum 
Onkelos. (These pieces are interspersed with sundry hits of poetiy ; 
see Camb. MS. Add. 374, leaves 169a-17l6, 199a-203a, 4236-4fv6.) 
Towards the end of the 14th century, as regards Passover and Penteciist, 
the custom fell into desuetude, but down to our own days .some ofc 
the congregations of Italy continue the usage of reciting tbe Targuip 
Onkelos in connexion with the narration of th| death of Moses, lliis 
custom, however, is now rapidly dying out. As regards the recitation 
of the Targum on the Prophets, a small remnant of the congregations 
following the rite of Rome {i.e.y th^io-caUdd Italuini) continue it 
to this day on the festival of Passover. For the use of the Targum 
on Peg^tecost, see Respoitsay by K. Meir of Rothenburg (Robii, q. c, 
footnote 3), No. 59. • t a 

• • • 
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Bible. Thus the Targums, both In their periods of vigour 
and deca;f, exercised, directly and indirectly, a salutary 
influence. • In each case the knowledge of Hebrew was 
{fromoted; and it advanced so much, that by 1000 a.d. 
the Jeivs of Irak, like those of the rest of the world then, 

^ an^ as in our own days, certainly knew the pure Hebrew 
better than the Aramaic idiom. The same was the case in 
other Arabic-speaking parts, as Spain, Africa, <kc., — Yemen 
, then and still farming a solitary exception. ^ 

^Authorship and Age oi* the Various Targums. — The 
Targjjms on the various books of the Bible are not merely 
bytvarjpus authors, but also of various ages. They have 
only one thing in Common, — all of them rest on oral tradi- 
tions, which are ljundreds of years older than the earliest 
form of the written Targums now in our hands. We 
enumerate them acyorcflng to Biblical order, although that 
i« not necessarily the chronological order in which they 
were either composed or committed to writing. 

I. The PmiUiteiich.-~{a) There is a complete Targum known as 

Oii^clos (Dl'?p31N, dS' 531K. DlVp:!^). The Ijcrson and 

* even the name of Onkolos have been for tlie last three hundred 
years a crux criticorum. 

According to the llahylonian Talmud, “Onkelos (son 

of Calonicus, GitL^ bQh, or of Calonynuis, 'Ab. Zar.^ 11«), the pro- 
selyte, composed the Targum on the Pentateuch (nOK) out of the 
mouth of 11. Elfezer and K. Ychoshua,’’ who taught in ftie 1st and 
‘2d centuries. In tike Jerusalem Talmud, Meg.^ i. 9, the same thing 
is related on the same authorities, and almost in the same words, 
of the proselyte Aquila (Akylas) of Pontus, whose Greek version 
of the Bible was much used by Greek -speaking Jews do^^n to the 
time of Justinian {Nov.^ cxlvi. cap. 1).^ There are other parallels 
between what Tosephto and the Babylonian Talmud tell of Qnkelos 
and what the Jerusalem Talmud and the Midrash tell of Aquila. 
Both throw theii^ idolatrous inheritance into the Dead Sea {Tos.^ 
Dc'tnai, vi. 1‘2 ; T. Y., Dcnxai^ vi. 10), and both liave connexions with 
Homan emperors, Onkelos heing sister’s son of Titus {Gittin^ 666), 
and Aquila of Hadrian Tai\h., Mushpativi; see, also, for 

Onkelos, 'Ab. Z., 11a, and for Aquila’s connexion with Hadrian, T. 
Y., Hag.y ii. 1; Sacm. Rah.^ xxx.; Kpiphanius, De Mens, et Pond. ^ 
xiv. sq.). From those facts some (see N. Adler, Nethinah tagger, 
in the Vilna Pont., 1874, Introd.) still argue that Onkelos is but 
another name for A([uila, and that the Greek translator also wlote 
our Targum. This view was long ago refuted by R. ’Azaryah do’ 
Rossi,® and is quite untenable. It is incredible that Aquila or any 
other Greek could have had the mastery of Aramaic and of tradi- 
tional lore as well as of Hebrew which the Targum displays; and 
the phrase of T. Y.,'Megil. , i. 9, “ an untutored person picked out for 
them Aramaic from the Greek,” is quite inapplicable to Onkelos, 
and ought to bo taken as referring to the Pesliito Syriac, winch is 
admittedly dependent on the LXX. Jn a Jewish writing “for 
them” — set absolutely — means “for the Christians.” The view 
now accci)ted by most critics is that the w’ord Onkelos is a 
Babylonian corruption of Akylas, but that the name “Targum 
Onkelos ” originally meant no more than “ Targum in the style of 
Aquila,” if. «., bearing to the freer I’alestinian Targums a similar 
relation to that of Aquila’s version to the Septuagint,'* On this 
view there never was a real person called Onkelos. But how Akylas 

(D'?'py ; in £cr. Rob., i. middle, D3^'p« or r^'PK, i.e., )»*7'PN) 
could be corrupted into Onkelos has not been satisfactorily .ex- 
plained ; and, besides the traditions about Onkelos which resemble 
what is known^bout Aquila, there are others, and these older than 


^ In Yemen the Targum is publicly recited to this day, and, strange 
to say, by boys of nine years of age or so in turn. See J, Saphir, 
Mbdi Sappir, i. (Lyck, 1866, 8vo) leaves 636, 61a. Saphir once told 
the present writer that a youth, eighteen years of age {%U supra^ 616), 
who^ carried his travelling-bag and served as his guide over the 
mountains, Said, i.e., Se'adyah, by name and a shoemaker by trade, 
could translate to him in Aramaic from memory any passage Saphir 
recuted in Hebrew. 

® ^or the connexion of Aquila with R. Eli’ezer and R. Yehoshua, see 
also Bereah. Rah., Ixx. ; Bemidb. Rah,, viii. end; Kohel. Rah., vii. 8. 

® I.e., “min Haaduramim.” The Adummim are supposed to be 
one of the four noble families carried to Rome by Titus. 

• * The jSrusalem Talmud repeatedly cites Aquila’s renderings and 
never names Onkelos. ^ut it does show acquaintance with renderings 
found in Onkelos (e.g., Megil,, iv, 11 ; cf. Onk. on Exod. xxxii. 86) 
In the Midrash .Ra66^. besides many citations from Aquila, we find 
one of Onkelos by name *in Bern. R. , lx. in Jine ; Onk. on Deut, xxxii. 
‘24) and various allasions (without name) to renderings found in him. 
He is also i^ted by nagie in the^alestiniun Pireke de-R. KUezer, x&viii. 
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either Gemara, wliich have no such resemblance, and assign to him 
an earlier date, associating him with R. Gamliel the cldc?, the 
teacher of St Paul {Tosephto, Shah., vii. [viii.] 18; JIag., iii. 2, 3; 
Kel. Bab. Both., ii. 4; Mitev., vi. 3; Talmud B.,’J46. Zar., 11a; 
Mas. Scniah., viii. init.). The Zohar (iii. leaf 73a of the small ed.) 
ascribes his being circumcised to Hillel (R. Gamliel’s grandfather) 
and Shammai. These notices, it is true, do not speak of V)nkclos as 
a targumist ; and, indeed, the Targum being a representative piece 
of the oral law was certainly not written down, private notes {megih 
loth setharim) excepted, bolore the Mishnah, Tosephto, See., i.e., till 
about the end of the 6lh or the beginning of the 7th century. But 
ill the opinion of the present writer this need not prevent us from 
recognizing Onkolos as a corrector and compiler of oral Targum in 
the Ist century. As regards the name, it may be suggested that 
Onkelos is a deliberate perversion of Evan;^fus, a Greek proper 
name which exactly translates the Jewish (and es|)ecially Babylon- 
ian-Jewish) name Mebasser. As the Christian writings are called 
Aven (iniquity, idolatry), and as tlio pro-Mishnic teacher R. Meir 
calls the gospel {evangelion) ongillayon (iniquity of the roll; T. B., 
Shah., leaf 116, Amst. cd. of 1645), or, by inversion, gilyon-aven 
(roll of iniquity), the name Evangelus, which suggested as.sociatious 
with the gospel, might bo perverted into Onkelos quasi On-kelcs 
(iniquity of (iisgraeej. And, while a Babylonian Jew eoiniii" to 
Palestine might find it convenient to translate his Hebrewname into 
Evangelus, this good Greek name was enough to sugge.st in after 
times that ho was of lieathen origin and so to facilitate the con- 
fu.sion with Aquila. The idiom of the 1’argum Onkelos, which is 
held td bo Palestinian with some Babylonian feuturcs, points to 
Babylonia as the country of its final redactor, if to Palestine as 
its source. It must be remembered that Hillel and other great 
fountains of Palestinian learning were of Babylonian origin.® 

(3) Certain Targumic fragments on the Pentateuch go under the 
name ot Targum Vcrushalmi, or, rather, J'aleslinian Targum. 
These are the remains of a much larger Jerusate.m I'argiun, once 
current in Palestine. But, the Palestinian rabbis nut having 
approved of it, perhaps because it accorded in various of its 
interpretations and phrases with interpretations and plirases to 


® Bibliography of the Targum . — (A) There are very line 

MSS. of this Targum at Parma, Oxford, Cambridge (Dd. 11, 26, 
Add. 446, 1053), the British Museum, Kissingen (Rabbin Bamberger), 
&c. (B) A Massoreth on our Targum by an anonymous author, 

who must have lived in or before the 12th century, has been pub- 
lished — (1) by Luzzatto (Osar NeJimad, iv.); (2) by Adler (Vilnu 
edition of the Pentatenoh of 1874) ; and (3) by Berliner (with a 
German translation, S^c.., Leipsic, 1877, 8vo). (C) Leading editions: 

— (1) Bologna, 1482, editio princeps, without vowel-points ; (2) the 
Comphitensian polyglott ; (3) the Boinberg Rabbinic Bible of 1517 ; 
(4) Sabbioneta, 1557, 16mo (reprinted, not without mistakes, at 
Berliu, 1884, imp. 8vo) ; and (5) Vilna edition of the Pentateuch of 
1874, the Targum being pointed according to a Bodleian MS. (Canon. 
Orient. 91). (D) Translations : — (a) into Latin — (1) by Alphonsus 

Zaiiiorensis (Polygl., 1517, &c.); (2) by P. Fagius (Strasburg, 1546, 
folio); (6) into English by Etheridge (Targums, London, 1862-65, 
8vo). (E) Commentaries, all in Hebrew: — (1) Pathshegen, by an 

anonymous Provencal rabbi of the 12th century (see Ma^zor), in 
the Vilna Pentateuch of 1874; (2) by R. Mordekhai b. Naj)htali 
(Am.ster^am, 1671-77, fob) ; (3) Lehem Vesimlah (double commentary) 
by U. Bensiyyon Berkowitz (Vilna, 1846-56); (4) by Dr Nathan 
M. Adler (Vilna Pentateuch of 1874, ut supra). (F) Other litera- 
ture (also for the other Targums) : —(a) in Hebrew — Meor 'Enayim, 
by R. ’Azaryah m. Ilaadumndni (chcai>est and best edition, Viliui, 
1863; Mine Taryumo, by R. Y. Berlin or Pick (Breslau, 1851, 4to) ; 
Oheb Ger, by S. I). Luzzatto (Vienna, 1830) ; 'Oteh Or, by the before- 
named B. Berkowitz (Vilna, 1843) ; Iggcreth Bikkoreth, by R. Z. II. 
Ilayyuth (Chajes), ed. Briill, Presburg (1853, 8vo); Rapoj^oii;, 'Krelh 
Millin, (Prague, 1852, 4to) ; Lbwy, Bikkoreth Ilattalinud, i. (V’leuua, 
1863, 8vo); (6) in Latin — Morinu.s, Exercitationes, ii. viii. 6 (Paris, 
1660); Winer, De Onkeloso (Lcipsic, 1820, 4to) ; R. Anger, De ^akelo 
(Leipsic, 1846-46) ; (c) in German — Zunz, Gotte.sd. Voririige (Berlin, 
1832) ; Geiger, Vrechri^t (Breslau, 1857) ; Hambuiger, Real-Ency- 
klopddie; Targum Onkelos, by Dr A. Berliner (Berlin, 1884, inlp. 
8vo). On this work, see Noldeke, in Zarncke’s CentralU., 1884, 
No. 39, and Lagarde in GuH. Gel. Anzeig., November 1886 (No. 22); 
((/) in Engli.sh : E. Deutsch, in his Literary Remains — to be used 
with caution. (G) Lexicons to this and other Targums : — (1) as for | 
the Talmwls and Midrashini, so also for the Targum, R Na^ian 
b. Yehiel’s 'Arukh (see Talmud, p. 37, note 7) o^ands tir.‘i; (2) :rxt 
to it is Elias Levita’s Methurgeman (Isny, 1541, fob); (3) Buxtorls 
Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum, et Rabbinicum (cheap and new, 
though by no means best, edition, Leipsic, 1869-76); (4) Le^y^s 
Chahl. Wbrterb. (1866-68) ; (6) Jastrow^s Dictionary, el (N^w York, 
1886). (H) Grammars:— (1) JudaJeitteles’s Meho Hallaelion (Prague, 

1818, 4to); (2) BlUcher’a Marpe Leshon Arammi (Vienna, 1838); 
( 8 ) Pttrst’s Lehrgeh, d. Aram. Idiome (Leipsic, 1856) ; (4) LftneFa 
Difpduk Lashon Arammith (Wantow, 1875) ; all in 8vo. 
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be found in the Gospels,^ it gradually lost its authority and the 
greater portion of its original matter, and is now in our hands 
what it IS. It certainly never was part of the T. Onkelos^ nor was 
the T, Onkelos part of it, though tlie two are closely related. As 
regards its age, several of the pieces fonnerly found in it (now in 
T. Yonathaji) were in the 2 d and 3d centuries distinctly quoted^ 
with disapprobation. But like Onkelos it cannot have been written 
down before the Mishnah ami other parts of the oral Law.* 

( 7 ) The Targum Yonaihan^ or T. 0 / Jo nathaiij on the Pentateuch 
is also Palestinian. This Targum was no doubt undertaken, as Dr 
Bacher has shown {Z.D. M. (r., \xviii. p. 69), to combine the finest 
t^rts of what early T. Onkelos ami T, Yerushalmi contained. This 
attempt could not have been made without both these Targuins 
lying in writing before the compiler of the third Targum. The 
Targum Yeynathan ctA the I’entateuch is a product, at the earliest, 
of the 7 ti) century, to Avhich conclusion internal evidence also 
points.* The author is, of course, not the Yonathan b. ’Uzi^iel, 
principal of the eigh^ disciples of Ilillel (T. B., Sukkah, 28o), 
who, according to T. Bab., McgilL^ 3a, comixiscd a Targum on the 
Prophets from the traditions of Haggai, Zecnariah, and Malachi.^ 
Ii. 7\irgum Yonathan on the Prophets, — It has been known from 
early quotations, as from Rashi { q . v .) and othei*s, but notably from 
Kimhi (y. i’. ), that, in addition to the complete extant Targum on 
tbe Prophets, there existed other Targums or fragments of them. 
These are now known from the marginal additions to the Kcuch- 
linian Codex of the Targum on the Prophets published by Lagarde 
(Leipsic, 1872), and have been discussed by Bachcr {ut sup.). As 
regards the complete Targum on the Prophet.s, no mistakec can be 
greater than to believe that Rab Yoseph, a teacher of the 3d 
and 4th centuries, and head of tbe acaiiemy of Pumbaditha (see 
Kabbah), was the author of this Targum in whole or in part. • This 
mistake has its origin in the repeated phra.se of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, 21 DJinDlD (“as Kab Yoseph targumizea”) ; but then a 
similar phrase exists with regard to Rab Sncshetli, DJinDTD 

(“ as Rao Shesheth ^ targumize.s ”). And in like manner the expres- 
sion p'DJinOTD (“us we targumize ”) is of frequent occurrence. In 
this last instance the words mean “as we are in the habit of 
translating certain passages in Holy Writ according to a Targum 
we have received.” As applied to Rab Yoseph and Rab Shesheth 
the phrase may certainly mean more and yet not imply that these 
teachers were in any way authors of the Targum on the Law, the 
Prophets, or Hagiographa. Kab Yo.seph and Rab Shesheth were 
both blind, and as such were not allowed to ouote in extenso the 
written word of the Law, which it was forbid(fen to recite orally. 
They therefore committed to memory the oral Targum, and so were, 
of course, appealed to as Targumic authorities, kcJ That Kab 
Yoseph was not the author of the Targum on the Prophets will be 
clearly seen from the following Talmudic pas.sage (B., Megillah^ 3a; 
Moed Katan, 286) : — “Were it not for tne Targum of that verse 
[Zechar. xii. 11 ] I should not know the meaning of the prophet.” 
This verse is from the last but one of all the Prophets ; and we 
see that Rab Yosenh must have had the Targum on the Prophets 
before him. In the opinion of the pre.sent writer this Targum was 
composed by Yonathan ; and, not being on books of the Law, there 
W’as no reason why it should not liavebcen there and then written 


^ See T. Yer. , Berakhoth^ v. 3, and compare with it Luke vi. 36. 
Compare Berliner, ut supra, pp. 85, 86. 

* Compare last note. • 

* Bibliography of the Targum Yerushalmi cm the Pentateuch. — (A) 

There is a MS. of this Targum pre.served in the Vatican library (ccccxl.). 
(B) The first edition of thisTargum is in the .so-called Christian Rabbinic 
Bible of 1617. It is to be found also in most polyglott and Rabbinic 
Bibles, including the Polish editions (Warsaw, Ac. ). (C) Traaslations : 

— (a) Latin— (1) by Taylerus (London, 1649, 4to) ; (2) by Chevalier 
(in the Polyglott, London, 1653-57). (6) In English by Etheridge ( Tar- 
gums, London, 1862-65, 8vo). (D) l^ere are two commentaries on 

this Targum in Hebrew (1) by K. David b. Ya’akob (Prague, 1609, 
4to); (2) by R. Mordekhai b. Naphtali (Am.sterdani, 1671-77, fol.). 

• See our Targum on Gen. xxi. 21, where Mohammed’s first wife 
(Khadldja) and their youngest daughter (Fatima) are mentioned by 
name. 

• Bibliography. — (A) There certainly exi.sts, somewhere in Italy, a 

MS. of this Targum, although the owner is at present unknown, (B) 
This Targum appeared for the first time fb the Pentateuch edition of 
Venice (1690-91, 8vo). (C) Translations : — (a) Latin by Chevalier 

> (London, 1653-57); (6) in English by Etheridge {op.cit.). (D) Com- 
mentaries: — (1) by R. David b. Yaakob (Prague, 1609, 4to); (2) by 
R. Jdordekliai b. N^htali (Amst., 1671-77, fol.); (3) by an anony- 
mons author in the Warsaw edition. 

• In the editions before us (T. B. , Sotah, 486) Yoseph stands on the 
i^a^n instead of Shesheth ; but in the edition before R. 'Azaryah m. 
HaadumAim tke reading was absolutely Shesheth ; see Meor *Enayim^ 
cap. xlv. • 

^ See Tosapholh on B. Kam, , leaf 3a, catchword 
® 'Phis ia by no means an isolated phrase ; in T. B., Synhedrm, 946, 
a timilar one occurs, referring to Isai viii. 6. 
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down.® Although tlie traditions it embodies came originally from 
Babylonia and returned to Babylonia, its lan^ago has^yel a more 
marlced colouring of the Palestinian idiom than that of Onkelos, 
because it was not studied so much and therefore ifot so indbh 
modified and interpolated. Some of the Agadotli occurring ki 
this Targum are ascribed in the Talmud and Midrash to later 
men, but this is no conclusive argument against an early date. It 
can bo shown that many laws and sayings supposed to be of%he 
2d, 8d, and 4 th centuries of the Christian era are actually of pre- 
Christian times, and, indeed, certain explanations, figures of 
speech, &c., had been, so to say, floating in thesair for centuries. 
Certain passages in the Septuagint contain Agadoth wliich#re- 
appear, seemingly for the first tiifle, in the Talmudic literature. 
The Prophets themselves knew Agadoth which only roapi^ar in 
what are believed to be late Midrasliiiii (comp., e.g., Isaj|kn miix. 
22 with T. B., Synh„ 196 ; Isa. xxx. 26 with Targum on Judges 
V. 81, Ber. Bab., xii.; Ezek. xxii. 24, Ac., with Ber. Bob., xxxiii.).^® 
III. Targum on the Hagiographa. autlAr’s name is attached 
to this Targum in whole or in part, Psalms must have had 

one or two Targums ; the book of Proverbs at least two ; the 
book of Job at least three. There must have been two Targums qp 
Canticles,^® Ruth,^® Ecclesiastes,^^ and Esther, ^^aiid probably thcee 
on Lamentations,^® tbe earliest of which was, no doubt, simultane- 
ously coming into existence with the earliest on the hook of Job. 
For Ezra-Nehemiah no 'rargum exists. Daniel only in part wanted 
a Targum, and it is supposed to have liad one ;*® and the books' 
(or rather the book) of Chronicles have a by no means late one,®^ 
although it is not by Kab Yoseph, of the 4th century.®® 

® See, however, vol. xxi. p. 648. 

Bibliography. — (A) There are MSS. of the Targum on the Prophets 
in the Bodleian (0pp. Add., 4to, 75 and 76, Uri 4 and Kennicott 
5). (B) The earliest edition is in the Rabbinic 'Bible of 1517. (C) 

Translations: — (a) in Latin — (1) by Alphonsus Zaniorensis (revised by 
Aria.s Montanus and afterwards by Clericus) ; (2) Jeremiah, by 
Ghisleruf, 1623; (3) Minor Prophets, by Mercerus, 1559, Trcmellius, 
1567, and Figueiro, 1615; (4) Hosea, Joel, and Amos, by Quinquar- 
boreus,*1556 ; (5) Obadiah, by Bedwell, 1601, and Leusrlen, 1656; 
(6) in English — Isaiah, by Pauli (London, 1871, 8vo). (D) Besides 

the general literature mentioned under Onkelos'^ {in fine), w'e must 
mention Frankel, Zum Targum der Prqpheten (Breslau, 1872, 4to), 
which must l>e used with caution. 

See T. B., Megillah, 2 1 a, ojul also Kashi on T. ft,, Tdaniih, leaf 
18a. Zunz is greatly mistaken wJieii he says {GoU^ Vortr., p. 64) that 
the Targums on Psalms, Job, and Proverbs have one and the same 
linguistic character. The Targum on Proverbs is almost pure Syriac. 
See the Targum itself on Psalm Ixxvi. 11. 

There, no doubt, existed another Targum on this book, older than 
that now in our hainis; see Ber. Bah., xciii. 

** See the extant Targum on Job xxiv. 19, and.comp. note 19 infra. 
See R. Nathan b. Ychiel’s 'AnUA, s.v. A “ Ycrusbalmi 

Targum ” presupjioses at least one otlier. 

The Targum on the Five Megilloth has all one character, and is 
therefore wholly Yerushalmi. 

The Targum itself repeatedly quotes another Targum. 

See Rashi on T. B., Megillah, leaf 136, catcliword HDt. We 
tave still two Targuins on E.sther. It ouglit to be mentioned here 
that in the post-Talmudic Massekheth Soqjhei'im, xiii. 6, an Aramaic 
translation of E.stlier iii. 1 is given with the introtluctory words : 
D3in P]DP 31 (“Rah Yoseph targum ized This somewhat lengthy 

translation is found (tbe quotation from the Targum o» Proverbs 
excepted) almost verbatim in the Targum Sheni i 7 i loc. 

The book of Lamentations, and consequently a Targum thereon, 
was no doubt u.sed along with the book of Job and the Targum 
thereon, by mourners. See Schiller-Sziiiessy, Catalogue, i. p. 27. 

See Munk, “Notice sur Saadia” (Cahen, La Bible: Jsaie, Paris, 
1838), p. 159. His ingenious remarks are scarcely b^ne out by fact. 

From a late name occurring in a book no conclusions must be 
drawn, as isolated words may be a mere interpolation. The internal 
character of a work must decide the age in which it was composed. 

Bibliography. — {k) There are MSS. of the Targum— (1) on the 
Psalm-s, in Parma (De-Rossi, 81, 32, 732) and Paris (110) ; (2) on 
Proverbs, in Parma (31, 32) and Paris (as before) ; (3) on Jok, in 
Parma (31, 32) and Paris (as before) ; (4) on the Five Megilloth, 
in the Court Library of Vienna (xxix.), Parma (31, 82), the Bod- 
leian (Uri 1, 44), Cambridge (Add., 436); and (6) on Chronicles in 
the Vatican (Urb. i.), the Erfurt ministerial library, Cambridm (E 
5, 9), and the Bodleian (Uri 36, 36). (B) The earliest editions or the 
Targum on the Hagiographa (except on Daniel, Ezsa-Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles) are the Rabbinic Bibles, and on Chronicles those of 1680-88 
by Beck and 1714 by Wilkins. (C) Translations: — (a) in Hebrew-^- 
the Targum Sheni — (1) Leshon Zahab (Const., 1782), and (2) Path- 
shegen hakkethab (Anist,, 1770, repr. at Czemowite, 3888),— all 8vo; 

(6) in Latin— (1) on the Psalms, by^ug. Justinian us, and again by 
Arias Montanus ; (2) on Proverbs, by ^Iphdhsus Zamorensis ; (8) on 
Job, by the same; (4) on Canticles, by the same, and again by 
Sohrdikeafuchs (Basel, 1553, 8vo) ; (6)*on Ruth, by Arias Montanus, 
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l^aU of ^Mext. — The Targum text is, taken as a whole, in a very 
corrupt state. The causes of this corruption are many, but chiefly 
the following (1) mistakes ordinarily made by scribes through 
caMessnesSf^or ignorance, or both ; (2) the Targums had passed 
frtm century to century and from country to country without 
having ^en written down ; (3) when written down they were prob- 
» ably not provided with vowel-points at once; (4) when provided 
witn vowel-points most of them were first provided with Babylonian 
(or Assyrian), which afterwards were changed into Palestinian ones ; 
this change was a fertile source of fresh mistakes ; (5) the loss of 
the general knowledge of the Targumic idion> contingent on the 
^ decMne and final full of the ijAtitution of publicly reciting the 
Targum was an additional source from which mistakes arose ; (6) 
conjectiiral emeudatioas contributed their quota to the corruption 
of tile tejt ; (7) Buxtorf s emendations founded on the diction of 
the Biblical Targum fas suggested in the Methurgevian) are a gross 
mistake, inasmuch as they lack the criticism of history ; (8) 
printers’ mistakes, increasing in every new edition, have all but 
ruined the text. The rcmoflies for this corruption are (1) good 
Targum MSS. in prinate hands and public libraries, notably in 
It#ly, Germany, and England ; (2) Targum MSS , according to the 
Habylonico Assyrian system of punctuation, chiefly preserved in 
South Arabia, Russia, and England ; (3) some early and com- 
paratively goDd printed editions ; (4) the Afassorethof the Targum. 

Value of the Targunis. — The idea so long entertained, even by 
•the learne<l, that these old versions were valuable chiefly as guides 
to the original readings of the sacred text must be given u]). All 
of them contain more or less, whether visible at firat sight or not, 
certain paraphrastic elements, which give no absolute security for 
the exact reading of the pristine Hebrew text But be.sides their 
importance as linguistic monuments they have the higHest value 
as nistorical records — (1) of the exegesis wliich obtained at the 
time of their cornpo'sition, and (2) of the then current manners, 
thoughts, and aspirations both of the Jews and of the surrounding 
nations. ^ (S. M. A -S. ) 

TARIFA, a seaport of Spain, in the province of Cadiz, 
at the extreme south point of the Peninsula, 59 miles south- 
east from Cadiz and (by land) 21 miles west-south-west 
from Gibraltar. The town is nearly quadrangular, with 
narrow crooked streets, and is still surrounded by its old 
Moorish walls.* On its east side, just within these, stands 
the alcazar. Th^ rocky island in front of the town, con- 
nected with the mainland by a causeway, is strongly forti- 
fied, and in some sense commands the Strait of Gibraltar 
It has a lighthouse, 135 feet high, which has a range^f 
30 miles. The population within the municipal limits was 
12,234 in 1877. Anchovy and tunny fishing is carried 
on, and there is some coasting trade. The manufactures 
(leather and earthenware) are unimportant. The oranges 
of Tarifa are famed for their sweetness. 

TorTa is the Julia Joza of Strabo, between Gades and Belon, 
which, according to that writer, wa.s col«iized by Romans and the 
removed inhabitants of Zelis in Mauretania Tingitana. The# 
Julia Trausdxu^ta or Traducta of coins aud of Ptolemy appears to 
be the same place. Its present name (Arabic Jazirat farif) is 
derived from Tarif, the forerunner of Tank (see vol. xvi. p. 673) 
After a long siege it was taken from the Moors in 1292 by Saucho 
I V. of Cas til e, who entruste d it to tlie keeping of Alonzo Perez 
Quinquarboreus (Paris, 1656, 4to), Mercerus (Paris, 1664-65 ; revised 
1657); (6) on Lamentations, by Alph. Zanu, by Quinquarboreus 
(Paris, 1649, 4to), by Ghislerus (Leyd., 1623, fol.), and again by 
Taylerus (Lond. 1651, 4to) ; on Ecclesiastes, by Ar. Mont., by 
Schreckenfuchs (^asol, 1655, 8vo), and again by Costus (Leyden, 
1664, 4to); (7) on Esther, by Ar. Mont. (1672, folio); (8) Chronicles 
by Beck from the Erfurt MS. (imperfect, Augsb., 1680-83), and by 
Wilkins from the Cambridge MS. (Amst. 1716); (c) in German — 

(1) on the Five Megilloth, by R. Ya'akob b. Shemuel (Breisgau, 1684, 
4to); (2) on the Targum Shenit by David Ottensosser (Snlzbach, 
1820, «8vo). (D) Commentaries:— ^a) in Hebrew — (1) on the Targum 
of the Five Megilloth, by R. Elya^im Kothenburg (Prague, 1618) ; 

(2) on Esther alone, by R. Shemuel Makshan (Prague, 1601, 4to); 

(3) on the same Targum, by R. David b. Yehudah Melammed (Cracow, 
1644, Ato) ; on the Targum Sheni^ by R. David b. Ya’akob (Prague, 
1609, 4to) ; (6) ia Spanish— on Canticles, by R. Mosheh Laniado 
(Venice, 1619, 4to). 

* R. Yehudah Ibn Koreish fully understood the value of the 
Talcums. SSe his interesting epistle, addressed to the Jewish com- 
munity of Fez, pab1ithe(Pat Paris (1867, dvo), under the name of 
Epiaiola de Studii Targum UtUitaU, A translation of the intro- 
ductory part (by Wetzstein) ia^ven in the Z. B, 0,, iii. col 22 
(reprinted by Dr Berliner, V. 0., p. 168 # 7 ,). Ibn Koreish belonged 
to the 9th century, and not, as Berliner says, to the* 10th or lUh ; 
nor was he aj^araite Graetz^(v. p. 298} half believes. 
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de Guzman ; the heroic defence by the latter, commemorated in 
the BomancerOf earned for him the name of Guzman “el Bu^no." 
It was in the defence of Tarifa that Alfonso XI. gained the battle 
of Salado, a short distance to the westward, in 1340. The place 
was successfully defended against the French by Gough in 1812. 

TARN, a department of southern France, formed in 
1790 of the three dioceses of Albi, Castres, and^Lavaur, 
all belonging to the province of Languedoc, lies between 
42* 23' and 44** 12' N. lat. and 1* 32' and 2 ^ 56' E. 
long. It is bounded N. and E. by Aveyron, S.E. by 
H^rault, S. by Aude, S.W. and W. by Haute-Garonne, 
N.W. by Tarn-et-Garonne. The slope of the department 
is from east to west, and its general character is moun- 
tainous or hilly ; its three principal ranges, the Mountains 
of Lacaune (peak of Montalet, 4154 feet), the Sidobre, and 
the Montagne Noire, belonging to the Cevennes, lie on the 
south east. The stony and wind-blown slopes of the first- 
named are used for pasturage. The highest point of the 
range and of the department is the Pic de Montalet (4154 
feet) ; several other summits arc not much short of this. 
The granite-strewn plateaus of the Sidobre, from 1600 to 
2000 feet high, separate the valley of the Agofit from 
that ofjthe Thor6. The Montagne Noire derives its namo 
from the forests on its northern slope, and some of its 
peaks are from 3000 to 3500 feet high. The limestone 
and 5indstone foot hills are clothed with vines and fruit 
trees, and are broken by deep alluvial valleys of extra- 
ordinary fertility. With the exception of a small portion 
of the Montagne Noire, which drains into the Aude, the 
whole department belongs to tbe basin of the Garonne, 
— indeed, if the rivulet Giron be excepted, to that of the 
Tarn, which flows in a westerly direction past Albi, Gaillac, 
Lisle, and Rabasteas, receiving on the left the Agofit at 
St Suipice. Northern Tarn is drained by the Aveyron 
and its tributary tbe Viaur. The eastern portion of the 
department has the climate of Auvergne, the severest in 
France, but that of the plain is Girondin. At Albi the 
mean temperature is 55", and the rainfall 29 '5 inches. 
The population of the department in 1886 was 358,757. 

Of the total area of 2217 scpiare miles, or 1,418,969 acres, there 
are 887,709 acres of arable land, 118,071 of meadows, 118,934 of 
vineyards, 186,594 under wood, and 52,408 of moorland. By last 
returns there were 11,360 horses, 3280 mules, 6430 asses, 20,650 
bulls and oxen, 53,900 cows and heifers, 13,240 calves, 455,600 
sheep (wool-clip in 1878 1209 tons), 87,700 pigs, 5360 goats, and 
17,190 bee-hives. In 1878 37 tons 14 cwt. of silk cocoons were pro- 
duced. Oxen and sheep are fattened; ewes’ milk cheese like that 
of Roquefort is made ; and geese and turkeys are reared. TIjo 
crops in 1881 were — wheat, 3,429,112 bushels; mesliii, 53,113; 
rye, l,37lj[)40 ; barley, 37,730 ; buckwheat, 8448 ; maize and millet, 
1,566,873; oats, 638,422; potatoes, 2,554,860; dry vegetables, 
874,715; chestnuts, 268,126; beetroot, 196,625; 782 tons of hemp; 
476 of flax; 9,676,476 gallons of wine (only half the quantity of 
the previous year, owing to the phylloxera). Both common and 
Jooa table wines are produced. 

The mineral products include marble, porphyry, ^anite, lime, 
manganese, sulphate of baryta, alum, iron, lignite, and tourmaline. 
In 1881 335,480 tons of coal were taken from seven pits, and other 
mines are about to bo opened. There are iron, alkaline, thermal, 
and carbonate of lime springs. The chief centre for the manu- 
facture of woollen stuffs (in 1875 287 mills, 6467 workmen, ♦and 
98,615 spindles) and for wool-spinning and weaving (4893 machine 
and hana looms) is at Mazamet but all sorts of woollen and 
cotton stuffs are produced in other localities. Other iudustridl 
products are woollen hosiery, cotton, silk, and linen thread, 
morocco, hats, earthenware, •glass, soap; and there are tanneries, 
distilleries, flour-mills, breweries, dye-works, sawmills, printing- 
works, and numerous limekilns. In 1881 929 tons of steel and 
1947 tons of iron of various kimls were produced. The Tarn^is 
navigable for 43 milos; there are 208 miles of national ryds, 4214 
of other roads, and 120 of railway. The department forms the 
diocese of Albi, and belongs to the 1 6th corps d’arm^ (Montpellier), 
and the court of appeal is at Toulouse. The chef-li^eu is Albi^ 
There are 4 arrondissements (Albi, Castres, Gaillac, ^vwir), 86 
cantons, and 818 communes. ♦ 

TARN-ET-GARONNE, a department of south-western 
France, was formed in 1808 of districts formerly belonging 
to Ouienne and Gascony (Qhercy, Lomagne, Armagnac, 
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Roijergue, Agenais), with the addition of a small piece of 
Languedoc. From 1790 to 1808 it was divided between 
the departments of Lot, Hautc-Oaronne, Tarn, Aveyron, 
Gers, and Lot-et Garonne. Lying between 43® 47' and 
44® 25' N. lat. and 0® 55' and 1® 58' K. long., it is bounded 
on the '!Nr. by Lot, on the K by Aveyron, on the S. by 
Tarn and Haute-Garonne, and on the W. by Gers and 
Lot-et-Garonne. The Garonne and its tributary the Tarn 
unite a few miles below Moissac, and separate the elevated 
lands to the north, which belong to the Cevenncs and 
the central plateau, from those to the south, which are a 
continuation of the [)lateau of Lannemezan. The principal 
tribiitarj' of the Tarn on the right is the Aveyron, the 
affluents of which run through remarkably parallel valleys 
from north-east to south-west. The general slope of the 
department is from east to west; the highest point (1634 
feet) is on the border of Aveyron, the lowest (164 feet) 
where the Garonne leaves it. The winter temperature 
is 37® F., that of spring and autumn 54® F., and that 
of summer 72® F. Rain falls seldom, but heavily, espe- 
cially in spring, the annual rainfall being 28*9 inches. 

Of a total area of about 1436 s{|uaro inilas, or 919,265 acres, 
arable land occupies 552,708 acres, meadows and grass 45,073, 
vineyards 102,849, woods 115,42^ moorland and pasturage 41,819. 
The returns in 1883 showed 2,167,000 busliels of wheat, 35,062 of 
niealin, 62,975 of rye, 77,000 of barley, 2,722,500 of oats, 759,000 
of maize, 1,867,250 of potatoes, 35,468 tons of beetroot, 172 tons 
8 cwt of colza seed, 399 tons of liemp, 394 tons of flax, 250,788 
tons of fodder, 12 tons 15 cwt of silk cocoons, 20,048,380 gallons 
of wine. The live stock in 1881 inclinled 14,336 liorses, 1680 
mules, 2120 asses, 89,295 cattle of various descriptions, 116,349 
sheep, 1358 goats, 32,375 pigs ; 6347 beehives gave 25 tons 13 cwt. 
of honey and 8 tons 2 cwt of wax. There are 57 quarries, employ- 
ing 426 workmen, where phosphates of lime, lithographic stone, 
freestone, potters’ clay, gypsum, and scliist for slating are worked, 
as are also iron and copper. The manufacturing industry is repre- 
sented by flour-mills, various kinds of silk-mills (1317 workmen), 
and manufactories of linen, wool, and paper. Much fruit is grown, 
and the principal exports arc fresh fruit, wine, flour, phosphates, 
lithographic stone. There are 83 miles of waterway, including 48 of 
canal, 156 miles of national roads, 3515 of other roads, 127 of rail- 
way lines, the centre of whicli is Moutauban. Tarn-ct-Garonne is one 
of the least densely peopled departments of France: in 1886 there 
were 214,046 inhabitants, and their number is decreasing. Except 
some 10,000 Calvinists, all are Komau Catholics, The <lenartrnent 
fonns the diocese of Moutauban, and l)elongs to the jurisciietion of 
the Toulouse court of appeal and to the district of the 17th corps 
d'armee (Toulouse). It has 3 arrondissements (Montauhan, Moissac, 
and Castel-Sarrasin), 24 cantons, and 194 communes. 

TARNOPOL, a market- town in Galicia, Austria, on the 
Sereth. It was formerly a fortres.s, and rendered valuable 
services to Polish kings, who, in their turn, confey'cd upon 
it important privileges. The town enjoys a brisk trade in 
grain and wine, and has some sugar factories. Its yearly 
horse fairs are famous throughout the country. The popu- 
lation in 1885 was' 27,000, about half of them Jews. * 

TARPAULIN is a waterproof sheeting consisting of a 
stout canvas cloth impregnated and coated with tar. It is 
employed for covering hatchways and other openings into 
the holds of vessels, for making covers for railway and 
oth«er waggons and farm ricks, and generally for protecting 
bulky goods and structures from weather and damp, 
Many waterproof compositions other than tar are used for 
similar purposes, the principal ingredients being solutions 
of india-rubber, gutta-percha, and various resinous bodies 
combined with pigments. See Waterproofing. 

TARQUINII. See Etruria, vol. viii. p. 634. 

; TAfyjUINIj^S PRISCUS, Lucius, fifth legendary 
king of Rome, is represented as the son of a Greek refugee 
who removed from Tarquinii in Etruria to Rome, by the 
'a^vic^ of his wife, the prophetess Tanaquil. Appointed 
guardiai^ to the sons of Ancus Marcius, he succeeded in 
supplanting them on the throne on their father's death. 
It was he who first established the Circus Maximus, built 
the great cloaca?, and founded the triple temple on the 


Capitol, — the expense of these vast works being defrayed 
by plunder seiz^ from the Latins and Sabiites. Many 
of the ensigns both of war and of civil office are assigned 
to his reign, and he was the first to celebrate a Roman 
triumph, after the Etruscan fashion, in a robe oft purple 
and gold, and borne on a chariot drawn by four holies. 
After a roign of thirty-eight years he was assassinated 
by the contrivance of the sons of Ancus Marcius, but 
Tanaquil had influence enough to seeing the succession , 
to Servius Tullius, his son-in-law. See vol. xx. p. 73 J 

TARQUINIUS SUPERHUS, Luc/us, son of the pre- 
ceding, and son-in-law of Servius Tullius, iinq|eaiately 
succeeded the latter without any of the forms of election, 
and proceeded at once to repeal the regent reforms in the 
constitution, seeking to establish a pure despotism in their 
place. Wars were waged with tlfe Latins and Etruscans, 
but the lower classes were deprived of their arms, a«nl 
em[)loyed in erecting monuments of rigal magnificence, 
while the sovereign recruited his armies frqpn liis own 
retainers and from the forces of foreign allies. The com- 
pletion of the fortress temple on the Capitoline confirmed 
his authority over the city, and a fortunate marriage of 
his son to the daughter of Octavius Manilius of Tusculum 
secured him powerful assistance in the field. His reign 
was chafi-acterized by bloodshed and violence ; the outrage 
of his son Sextus upon Lucretia precipitated a revolt, which 
led to the expulsion of the entire family, after Tarquin had 
reigned twenty-five years. All efforts to force his way 
back to the throne were vain, and he died a lonely and 
childjess old man at Cumae. See vol. xx. p. 734. 

TARRAGONA, a maritime province in the north-east 
of Spain, with an area of 2451 square ibiles and a popu- 
lation in 1877 of 330,105, was formerly ])art of the 
province of Catalonia. It is bounded on the S.E. by the 
Mediterranean, on the N.E. by Barcelona, on the N. by 
Lerida (the Sierra de Almcnar), on the W. by Saragossa 
and Teruel, and on the S.W. by (>astcIIon-de-la-PJana, 
IKie Ebro flows through the southern portion of the j)ro- 
vince, and the other chief streams are the Gaya and the 
Francoli. The district, although mountainous, is the rich- 
est in (.'atalonia. The hills are clothed with vineyards, 
which produce excellent wines, and in the valleys are 
cultivated all kinds of grain, vegetables, rii-e, hemp, flax, 
and silk. Olive, orange, filbert, and almond trees reach 
great perfection, and t4ie mountains yield rich pastures and 
' timber trees of various kinds. Manufactures are well 
advanced, and comprise all textile fabrics, soap, leather, 
and spirits. There are also several potteries and coop- 
erages, and flour, paper, a»»d oil mills. Silver, co])pcr, 
lead, and barytes are [)lentifiil, and quarries of marble and 
jasper are worked in the hills. The military government 
of the province is dependent on the cai)taincy-general of 
Catalonia. For administrative pur}) 0 se 8 the district is 
divided into eight partidos judiciales, containing 186 
ayuntamientos, and returns three senators and eight 
deputies to the cortes. Besides the capital, the towns 
in the province with more than 10,000 inhabitants are 
Reus (27,691), Tortosa (23,808), and Vails (13,256). 

TAKRAG()NA, the capital of the above proviifce, is 
a flourishing seaport, the seat of an archbishopric, at 
the mouth of the Francoli, 63 miles by rail west-south- 
west of Barcelona, in 41* 10' N. lat. and 0® 20' E.^long., 
with a population of 23,046 in 1877. The picturesque 
but badly built older portion of the town stands on ihe 
steep slope of a hill 760 feet high, and is still ^surrounded 
by walls of Roman (in parts CyclopAn) origin. Below the 
walls a broad street, the Rarabla, divides the upper from the 
lower town, which has been ifidre regularly built in modern 
times along the low promontory which stretches out into the 
MSditerranean. The city is mogt beautifully situated, and 
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gains considerably in effect from its magnificent cathedral, 
one of the noblest examples of early Spanish art. It is 
3tt0 feet ip length and 100 feet in breadth, and consisted 
originally of a nave, aisles, transepts with an octagonal 
lanterp at the crossing, and an apsidal chancel. Several 
exterior chapels have been added in later times, and on 
the south-east stands a 14th-century steeple raised on a 
Romanesque tower. The east end was probably begun in 
1131 on the ruins of an earlier church, but the main body 
of^he building dates fronj*tho end of the 12th century 
and the first half o| the 13th, and is of transitional char- 
act§r,^the exuberant richness of the sculptured capitals 
being aamirably kapt in subordination by the Romanesque 
simplicity of the ^nassos. Considerable changes were in- 
troduced at a later date ; And the present west end of the 
nave cannot have^beeti completed till late in the 14th 
egntury. On the north-east side is a cloister contemporary 
with the church, Vith which it communicates by a very fine 
doorway. ^The cloister contains much remarkable work, 
and the tracery of the windows bears interesting marks of 
•Moorish influence. Two other noteworthy churches in the 
city are San Pablo and Santa Tecla la Vieja, both of the 
12th century. The mole, begun in 1491, was chiefly con- 
structed out of the Roman amphitheatre, of which a few 
rows of seats can still be seen on the sea-shore. The 
remains of a Roman aqueduct form a picturesque feature 
in the landscape. The Carcel de Pilatos is said to have 
been the palace of Augustus Csesar; it was partly destroyed 
by Suchet, and now serves as a prison. The museJm con- 
tains a collection of the Roman antiquities which ar^ con- 
tinually being discovered during excavations. 

The trade is steifdily increasing. During 1885 the vessels cleared 
amounted to 377,250 tons i45, 795 tons British, 47,181 French, 
and 42,617 Swedisli and Norwegian). The exports were valued 
at £1,289,533 (\^ine £1,023,847), and the im^K)rt8 at £1,237,012. 
The extorts were ^postly to France, Great Britain, and the River 
Plato; the imports were chiefly from Germany, Russia, Franco, 
and Sweden. There is communhuition by rail with Barcelona, 
Valencia, and Lcrida, and by steamer with other ports of Spain^ 

Tarraco was one of the earliest strongholds of the Romans in 
S[)ain, and hee.’amo a colony (of Julius Caesar), the cajutal of His- 
pania Citerior, and the richest town on the coast. To the Romans 
the Visigoths under Euric succeeded in 467, but on their expulsion 
by the Moors in 710 the city was razed to the ground. It was long 
before the ruins were again inhabited, but by 1089, wlien the Moors 
were driven out by Raymond IV. of Barcelona, tlicro must have 
been a certain revival of prosperity, for the primacy, which had 
been removed to Vich, w^as in that year testored to Tarragona. In 
1118 a grant of tlie fief was made to the Norman Robert Burdet,* 
who converted the town into a frontier fortress against the Moors. 
In 1705 the city was taken and burned by the English, and a cen- 
tury later, after being partly fortified by them, it was captured and 
sacked by the French m 1811 under Suchet. 

TARSHISH. See PHa:NiciA, vol. xviii. p. 806. 

TARSUS, now Tar8i)8, an ancient city in the fertile 
plain of Cilicia, lay on both sides of the Cydnus,' whose 
cool and swift waters wore the pride of the city (Dio 
Chrys., vol. ii.,p. 2, Reiske’s ed. ; Vita Apollon,^ I 7), and 
bore traffic to and from the port of Rhegma. In the time 
of Xenophon (Anad.j i. 2. 23) Tarsus was already great 
and flourishing, and was the residence of the vassal king 
of Cilicia. Its civilization at this time seems to have been 
mainty Semitic, as was to be expected from the geograph- 
ical relations of Cilicia, which have generally associated 
its history with that of Syria. We have coins of Tarsus 
the Persian period, bearing Aramaic inscriptions; 
and the deities of the town, known in later times as 
Heracles, Perseus, Apollo, Athena (Dio Chn, il 22), seem 
to iave been akin to those of the Phoenicians and Syrians 
(see below). The Semitic influence was doubtless very 
ancient ; indeed, the Assyrians invaded Cilicia in the 9th 
century B. a, at which# date TTarsus is perhaps mentioned 
on the monuments ’under the name of Tarzi (Schrader, 
^Mintchr^und p. 240; the reading islet 
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certain). After Tarsus was Hcllenizcd the citizens learned 
to boast that they were Argives sprung from the com- 
panions of Triptolcmus (Strabo, xiv. 5. 12; Dio Chr., 
ii. 20), and the town became the seat of a famous school 
of philosophy which was frequented almost exclusively 
by natives, but sent forth teachers as far Js Rome 
itself.^ More than one of these philosophers, notably 
Athenodorus the teacher of Augustus, and Nestor the 
teacher of Marcellua, held the chief magistracy of the city. 
Athenodorus and his predecessors were Stoics, but Nestor 
was an Academic (Strabo, xiv. 5. 14),2so that the Platonic 
philosophy is that with which Paul wotld probably have 
come in contact if he gave heed to the Greek \^sdora of 
his native city. Presumably, however, ho formed no 
higher opinion of the culture of Tarsus than did his con- 
temporary Apollonius of Tyana, whose testimony as to the 
character of the citizens {Vit. Ap., i. 7) is confirmed by 
Dio Chrysostom. Tarsus had made rapid material pro- 
gress since Cilicia became Roman (66 b.c.). It was the 
capital of a rich province, and had received freedom from 
Antony, and from Augustus the dignity of a metropolis and 
important immunities for its commerce (Dio Chr., ii. 36). 
The innabitants were vain, effeminate, and luxurious, more 
like Phoenicians than Greeks. Their sensuous Eastern 
religibn in these golden days of affluence had more attrac- 
tion for them than the grave philosophy of the Porch ; and 
the legend supposed to bo graven on the statue of Sardana- 
palus, at the neighbour city of Aiichiale, “ let us eat and 
drink, for to morrow we die,” which Paul quotes in 1 Cor. 
XV. 32, might have been the motto of the mass of the 
townsmen.^ At Tarsus the emperor Tacitus died, and 
Julian was buried. The city w'as deserted and lay waste 
during the frontier wars of Greeks and Arabs in the first 
century of Islam ; a Moslem general, who saw the ruins, 
estimated its former po{)ulatiou at 100,000 (Beladhorf, p. 
169). It was rebuilt and settled as a military colony and 
frontier post by Hdriiri al-Raslifd in 787 A.D., and became 
a starting point of forays against tlie Christians. On such 
a campaign the caliph Ma’num died, and was buried at 
Tarsus (833), having caught a fever, like Alexander the 
Great, by bathing in the cold Cilician waters. Tarsus 
was temporarily recovered to Christendom by Nicephorus 
Phocas, and again by the crusaders under Baldwin. 
Finally it remained in the hands of the Turks. 

The Heracles of Tarsus was the Cilician god Sandan. Dio 
Chrysostom calls liim the of the Tarsinns (il 23), and 

he may be identified with the Baal of Tarsus named on the coins 
already sfokon of. Ho was worshipj)cd by the periodical erection 
of “a very fair pyre” (i6id.), a rite presumably analogous to that 
described in the De Dca Syria^ ch. 49 ; and tlie remarkable ruin of 
Donuk-tash, a vast court with massive walls enclosing two lofty 
platforms of concirete, probably marks the site of his sanctuary 
(see Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, de C Art^ iv. 536 sq.^ and Langlois, 
Voyage dans la CilicUy p. 265 sq . ). A tradition making Sandan 
the founder of Tarsus is given by Ammianus (xiv. 8. 3); and, as 
the Greeks appear to have taken elements of the myth of Sandan 
(including the pyre) into their legend of Sardananalus, this 
explains the current story that Sardanapalus founded Anchialc 
and Tarsus in one day (Arrian, ii. 6, 2 ; Athen., xii. p. 529V- )• 
On Sandan, see K. O. Muller, in Rhein. Mus.j 1829, and E. Meyer, 
in Z. D. M. G.f 1877, p. 736 sq. Another account in Ammianus 
makes Perseus the founder of Tarsus, and it appears from Dio Chr. 
that he was almost or quite jas much honoured. The footpiint of 
Perasus was sliown at 1 Wsus (Avion us, 1031 sq. ; comp. Dio, il 24), 
and his roatr^s (wing?) was said to liave fallen there (Alex. Polyb. 
in Steph. Byz., s.v.). This worship reappears at Joppa. Apollo 
“ with the trident” had a sacred sword at Tarsus, which could Jie 
cleansed only by the water of the Cydnus (Plut., i)e/. Ora^y 41), aid 
is probably the same as the harpe shown on coins of Hadrian s 
time ; if so, ho is pr esumably a ditferentia te d form of 

^ To Strabo’s list must be added Zeno, the successor (A Chrysippfts.® 

* Lucian, Macrod., 21, makes him a Stoic and teacher ^ Tiberius. 

* Athenasus, v, p. 215, tells of an Epicurean philosopHIr, Lysias, 
who. Incoming priest of Heracles, became tyrant of the city, 

the rich to provide largesses for the poor. The fact is probable, the 
date quite uncertain. 
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The worship of Atliena mav be connected with the statement of 
Atheiiodorus (the famous philosopher of Tarsus) that the ancient 
name of the city was Parthenia (AV. Hist. Gr.^ iii. 487); Abydenus 
in Eusb., Chron.^ p. 35, ed. Schone) ascribes the foundation of her 
temple with its brazen columns and of the city itself to Sennacherib. 
Thus with the Baal of Tyre there was worshipped an unmarried 
goddess, in so many shrines of Syria and Asia Minor. Dio Chr., 
iL 2, speaks also of Titans as lords of the city. The reference is to 
Japetus (Japhet?), grandfather of Cydnus (Athenodorus, ut sup.). 

TARTAGLIA, Niccol6 {c. 1500-1557), a self-taught 
mathematician, was born at Brescia about 1500. His 
father, Michele Fontana, was a postal messenger between 
Brescia and the n/dghbouring towns, who, dying in 1506, 
left two ^ons and a daughter to the care of their penniless 
mother. Niccolo’s childhood was accordingly passed under 
the stress of dire poverty, and was marked by a cruel 
misfortune. During the sack of Brescia in 1512 he was, 
in the cathedral where he had vainly sought a refuge, 
horribly mutilated by some infuriated French soldiers. 
His skull was laid open in three places, his palate cloven, 
both jawbones fractured. Yet he recovered with no 
further assistance than his mother’s patient care. He, 
however, long continued to stammer in hia speech, whence 
the nickname, adopted by himself, of “ Tartaglia.'^ His 
education remains a mystery. Save for the barest rudi- 
ments of reading and writing^ ho tells us that ho no 
master; yet we find him at Verona in 1521 an esteemed 
teacher of mathematics. In 1534 he transferred his 
residence to Venice, and was there met by Antonio del 
Fiore with a challenge to one of the intellectual duels 
then customary. Del Fiore relied on his possession of an 
undivulged formula by Scipione del Ferro for the solution 
of a particular case of cubic equations. But Tartaglia had 
attained in 1530 a similar result, which he now, in Feb- 
ruary 1535, greatly extended. His consequent triumph 
over his adversary gave him a high reputation, and his 
house became the resort of the learned of all grades and 
nations. The mystery in which ho chose to shroud his 
method of dealing with cubic equations promised him a 
highly effective weapon in future contests, as well as 
leisure to perfect, before publishing, the coveted rules. 
But in 1539 Cardan enticed him to Milan, and there, by 
unremitting solicitations, . procured from him the rude 
verses in which he had en.shrined his discovery (see 
Algebra, vol. i. p. 513). The Milanese physician’s breach 
of his oath of secrecy gave rise to a bitter and lifelong 
quarrel, the most conspicuous incident in which was a 
public disputation at Milan, August 10, 1548, at which 
Cardan shrank from apix^aring. In 1548 Tart^lia ac- 
cepted a situation as professor of Euclid at Brescia, but 
returned to Venice at the end of eighteen months. He 
died at Venice December 13, 1557. Acrid and emulous, 
in disposition, he incurred abundant enmities; yet his 
honesty, uprightness, and the morality of his life remain 
unimpeached. He was keen-witted, diligent, and ingenious, 
and by his discoveries in the solution of equations helped 
to initiate the rapid progress of modern mathematics. 

Tartaglia’s first printed work, entitled Nova Scientia (Venice, 
1537), dealt with the theory and practice of gunnery, to which his 
aUention had been drawn in 1531 by the question of a bombardier 
at Verona as to the elevation giving the grcate.st range. He easily 
found it to be 45® (true only in vacuo)p hut failed to demonstrate 
the correctness of his intuition. Indeed, he never shook off the 
erroneous ideas of hia time regarding the paths of proiectiles, 
further than to see that no part of them couli >je a straight line. 
Hgnevcrtheless inaugurated the scientific treatment of the subject, 
anu his propositioift reappeared in most ballistical treatises down 
to Blonder 8 in 1583* Tne puhUcaUon of the Nova Scientia was 
determined by the menacing attitude of Soliman IL Unless in 
intei^ests of Christendom, Tartaglia regarded it as a Crime to 
promote arts Zl doHtruetvou. locpimea rendered \aw ful by necessity 
were, however, resumed in his QutHti et Invenzioni Binerse, a col- 
lection of the author’s replies to questions addressed to him by 
persons of the most varied conditions, published in 1546 with a 
dedication to Henry VIII. of England. Problems in artillery 
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occupy two out of nine books ; the sixth treats of fortification ; the 
ninth gives several examples of the solution of equations of the 
third degree. His last years wore full of activity. He published 
in 1651 Regola Oenerale per sollevare ogni affondata Ndve^ intUolaUe 
la Travagliata Invmzione (an allusion to his personal troubles 4t 
Brescia), setting forth a method for raising sunken shira, and 
describing the diving-bell, then little known in western Eur^e. 
He puraued the subject in Kagioiiainenti sopra la TravaglxcUa 
Invenzione (May 1661), adding a table of specific gravities. Of 
his large.st work, entitled General TreUtato di Numeri e Misure, 
two parts appeared %t Venice in 1666, the reihaining four post- 
humou.sly in 1 560. This is a com]j5\^hensive mathematical treatise, 
including arithnmtic, geometry, mensuration, and algebra as far as 
quadratic equations. He designed to embGdy the rcsults^-of his 
original investigations in a separate form ; but his Algeb^^a Nova 
remained unwritten. Ho published the first Italian translation of 
Euclid (1543) and the earliest version from the Greek of some of 
the principal works of Archimedes (1643). These included the tract 
De hisidentilnis Aqtue^ of which his h^tin now holds the place 
of the lost Greek text. An Italian versiomof it is appended to 
his Ragionamenti. Tartaglia was the first Italian writer on forti- 
fication, and claimed the invention of the gunner’s quadrant. 

Tartaglia'a own account of his early life Is contained In his QuetUi, Itb. vi. p. 
74. See aho Bittanti's DiMorso di Niecolb Tartaglia^ Biescla, V71; Buoncom- 
paeui, Intonxo ad un Teitavxento inedito di N. Tartaglia, Milan, 1881 ; Hbrl, 
J/m. dtt Scienert Math^atiqun, t. iii. p. 149; Montncia, //i$t. dts Math., vol. 1. 
p. 5r>7 ; Marie, Hi%t. drg Scimeeg, f. II. p. 242 ; Hankel, Zur Oetch. d. Math., 1874, * 
p. 860; Rossi, Elogi di Drfsciani lUuttri, p. 386. Tarta^^lia's wrltln^^s on gunnery 
were translated into English by i.ucur In 1688, and Into French by UiefTci in 1846. 
Thos. Salusbury published (London, 1664) an English version of hia Travagliata 
Inveiiziouf, and a selection from his writings appeared at Venice in 1606 with the 
title Opere del Famotittimo Nicedb Tartaglia, 1 vol. 8vo. 

TARTAN is a worsted cloth woven with alternate 
stripes or bands of coloured warp and weft, so as to form 
a chequered pattern in which the colours alternate in 
“ sets ” of definite width and sequence. The weaving of 
particoloured and striped cloth cannot be claimed as 
peculiar to any special race or country, for indeed such 
checks are the simplest ornamental form into which dyed 
yarns can be combined in the loom. But*the term tartan 
is specially applied to the variegated cloth used for the 
principal portions of the distinctive costume of the High- 
landers of Scotland. For this costume, lyid the tartan of 
which it is composed, great antiquity is claimed, and it is 
asserted that the numerous clans into which the Highland 
population were divided had each from time to time a 
special tartan by which it was distinguished. After the 
rebellion of 1745 various Acts of Parliament were passed 
for disarming the Scottish Highlanders and for prohibiting 
the use of the Highland dress in Scotland, under severe 
penalties. These Acts remained nominally in force till 
1782, when they were formally repealed, and since that 
time clan tartan has, with varying fluctuations of fashion, 
t)een a highly popular article of dress, by no means con- 
fined in its use to Scotland alone ; and many new and 
imaginary sets ” have been invented by manufacturers, 
with the result of introducing confusion in the* heraldry 
of tartans, and of throwing doubt on the reality of the 
distinctive ‘‘sets” which at one time undoubtedly were 
more or less recognized as the badge of various clans. 
The manufacture has long been carried on at Bannockburn, 
in the neighbourhood of Stirling, and it stiU continues to 
bo a feature of the local industries there. 

Undoubtedly the term tartan was known, and the material was 
woven, “ of one or two colours for the poor and more varied for 
the rich,” as early as the middle of the 15th century. In the 
accounts of John, bishop of Glasgow, treiwurcr to King Jame$ 111. 
in 1473, there occurs, with other mention of the material, the 
following: — **Ane elne and anc halve of blue Tartane to lyne his 
gowne of cloth of Gold.” It is here obvious that the term is not 
restricted to particoloured chequered textures.^ In 1638 accounts 
were incurrea for a Highland dress for King James V. <ffi the 
occasion of a hunting excursion in the Highlands, in which there 
are charges for “varmnt cullorit velvet,” mr “ane schort Heland 
coit,” and for ‘‘Heland tartane to be hose to the kinge’s gract.” 
Bishop Lesley, in bis De Origine, Monbus, el Rebus Oestis Seotortm, 

P ublished in 157S, says of the ancient and still-used dress of the 
lighlanders and islanders, both noble and common people, 
wore mantles of one sort (except tnft th^ nobles preferred tnose of 
several colours).” George Buchanan, in h is Rertm Seotiearwn 

* iftither so is it in the French tiretaime or in fta apunii^i tiriUsfkk 
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Historia (1582), m translated by Monypenny (1612), says of the 
Highlandeis, **thev delight in marled clothes, specially that have 
any long stripes of sundry colours ; they love chiefly purple and 
blue. Thi^r predecessors used short mantles or plaids or divers 
Colours sundry ways divided ; and amonnt some tiie same custom 
is observed to this day.” A hint of clan tartan distinctions is 
given by Martin in his JVeaUm Isles of Scotland (1703), which 
w^k also contains a minute description of the dress of the High- 
landers and the manufacture of tartan. “ Every isle,” he observes, 

differs from each other in their fancy of making plaids, as to the 
stripes in breadth*and colours. This humour fc as different through 
th% mainland of the Highlan<|^ in so far that they who have seen 
those places is able at the first view of a man’s plaid to guess the 
placesof his resulencef ” 

Sba W«and A. Smith, Tartam of the Clam of Scotland, 1850; J. 5k)bleskl 
8tuart, Vestiarium Scotifum, 1K42 ; U, R. M'Ihii, Clans of the Scottish Highlands, 
1845-46; J. Grant, Tartans of the Clans of Scotland, KdinburRh, 1885. 

TARTARIC ACID, i\j its ordinary acceptation, refers 
to one acid, ( 041140 ^) P 2 , which occurs in most acid fruit 
juices, in association generally with malic or citric, or both, 
drape-juice owej^ its sourness almost entirely to acid tartrate 
of potash. While the juice ferments into wine, the greater 
part of the acid tartrate separates out, along with tartrate 
of lime, colouring matter, and other impurities, as a hard 
* crust adhering to the sides of the cask. Such impure acid 
tartrate of potash is known commercially as “ argol.” It 
was knowm to the Greeks os rpv^, to the Romans as faejc 
vim. The alchemists from the 11th century called it 
Tartarus, which name has survived in' familial^ chemical 
parlance to this- day. The true constitution of taxtarus 
vini was discovered by Scheele in 1769. He was the first 
to isolate the acid from its acid jiotash salt by % method 
which is still used for its industrial extraction. 

Manufacturf . — Crude tartar (10 to 14 cwta.) isb placed 
in a tank, an 4 dissolved in sufficient water with the help 
of steam. 'I'he surplus acid is then neutralized by addi- 
tion of powdered chalky and precipitated as lime salt : — 
2(C4H404)K1I « (C4H40,)K, + (C4H404)H, ; 

normfll salt. aetd 

Ca CO, - (C 4 H 40 ,)Ca 4 HjO + CO, . 

The other half of the tartaric acid which remains dissolved 
as normal potash salt is then precipitated in the %^tne 
form by addition of chloride of calcium ; — 

(C 4 H 404 )K, + CaCl, = 2KC1 + (C 4 H 40 ,)Ca. 

The tartrate of lime precipitate is collected, washed, and 
decomposed by an excess of sulphuric acid at 75* C. : — 
(C 4 H 40 ,)Ca + H,S 04 - CaS 04 + (C 4 H 40 ,)H 2 . 

The sulphate of lime is removed by decanting and filter- 
ing, and the acid solution evaporfit^ in leaden pans to a 
sufficient degree to deposit crystals on standing in the 
cold. The crystals are purified by redissolving them in 
hot water, decolorizing the solution with animal charcoal, 
and causing the acid to crystallize a second time after 
addition of sulphuric acid, which promotes the formation 
of large crystals. The crystals contain a little sulphuric* 
acid and a trace of lead ; if intended for internal use, they 
must be recrystallized from pure water. 

Tartaric acid forms hard colourless transparent mono- 
clinic prisms of 1*764 spec, grav., easily soluble in cold 
and abundantly in hot water. It has a strong but agree- 
able sour taste. At 15* C. 100 parts of water dissolve 
138 parts of the acid, 100 of alcoW (absolute) 20 * 4 , and 
lOu of ether 0*39. It fuses at 135* C. and passes into 
an amorphous modification known as meta-tartaric acid ; 
when heated more strongly it Joses water, and passes into 
th% forms of anhydrides. At high temperatures it is 
decomposed ^ith formation of charcoal and volatile pro- 
•ducts, which smell pretty much like those formed from 
sugar in*the ^me circumstances. Most oxidizing agents 
produce formic froA the aqueous acid. Boiling with oxide 
of silver and excess of caustic alkali produces oxalate. 

Tartaric acid is sisedK largely in calico printing as a 
diMharge. In pharmacy and households it serves, con- 
jointly yith bic|rbonat^ of soda or potash, for the ^tenk* 
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poraneous preparation of effervescing drinks. The so- 
called German effervescing powders are a combination of 
weighed-out doses of tartaric acid and of bicarbonate of 
soda. In the so-called seltzogOnes ” (glass apparatus in 
which carbonic acid is produced in one compartment, to be 
forced by its own pressure into a mass of water, %ine, &c., 
in the other) the gas is similarly produced. 

Tartrates. — The acid potash salt, (C 4 H 40 g)H K , * * cream of tartar, ” 
is prepared from crude tartar (argol) by dissolving it in hot water, 
filtering off what remains of tartrate of lime and other impurities, 
and allowing the filtrate to crystallize. The crystals are generally 
contaminated with a little of the lime-salf^ for the removal of 
which the best method is to treat the powdered crystals with 
cold dilute hydrochloric acid and then wa.sn them witlf cold water 
by displacement. The lime passes into the filtrate. Cream of 
tartar lornis small colourless hard crystals which dissolve in about 
200 parts of cold and in 15 parts of boiling water. In alcohol the 
salt 18 even less soluble than in water. 

T\\^ normal (nmivoX) potash salt, (C 4 H 40 g)K 2 -f iH,0, is prepared 
by dissolving powdered cream of tartar in hot solution of carbonate 
of i>otash until a neutral or slightly alkaline solution is produced 
The salt, being extremely soluble in water, does not crystallize 
very readily. In former times the (carbonate of potash reiiuired 
U8e<l to bo made by Igniting one half of the cream of tartar to be 
operated upon in a crucible. Hence the name of tartarus tarUifis* 
alits, ^hicn is still familiar in jdiannacy. The salt is used medi- 
cinally, and also for removing free acid from excessively sour wine 
by formation of relatively insolTlble hi tartrate (Liebig’s method). 

Hochelle salt, (C 4 li 40 ,)KNa + 4H20, is prepared by not quite 
neutralizing hot solution of carbonate of soda with powdered 
cream of tartar. The (filtered) hot solution deposits on cooling 
magnificent crystals, readily soluble in water, though less so than 
the unmixed potash salt. Rochelle salt is used as a mild purgative. 
The so-called Seidlitz powders are effervescing powders with a con- 
siderable addition of Rochelle salt to the bicarbonate. 

The normal tartrates of lime, baryta, Ac., are insoluble precipi- 
tates producible by double decompositions. 

Tartar emetic, ^C 4 H 40 g)K(Sb 0 ) + 4Ha0, is produced by boiling 
4 parts of oxide of antimony, SbjO,, and 5 of powdered cream of 
tartar with 50 of water for about an hour. The filtered solution, 
on cooling, deposits crystals of the above composition soluble in 
15 parts of cold and 2*8 of boiling hot water. The crystals gene- 
rally exhibit the apjiearance of tetrahedra ; yet they are rhombic 

J )risms combined with pyramids. The process going on in the 
brmation of the salt is easily understood if we remember that 
SbjOj often acts on aqueous acids as if it were the monoxide, 
(SbO)20, of a radical (SbO) aiitiraonyl. (SbO)gO + H20 is equi- 
valent to 2(SbO)OH, and 

(C4H40g)KH -f OH(SbO) - HjO + (C4H404)K(Sb0). 

Tartar emetic has long had a standing in medicine. In doses of 
1-3 grains it acts as a powerful emetic ; very small doses (A to 
grain) induce perspiration. Large doses produce poisonous effects. 

Analysis . — Tartaric acid is characterized chiefly by the relative 
insolubility of its acid potash salt. To produce it from a solution 
of a neutral tartrate, add acetic acid and acetate of )K)tash, and 
stir vij^rously; the salt gradually separates out as a crystalline 
precipitate. Neutral tartrate solutions, with chloride of calcium, 
give a precipitate of tartrate of lime, which is at first amorphous, 
and in this condition dissolves pretty readily in excess of reagent 
or tartrate, but in general re-separates in the crystalline form (the 
undissolved tartrate likewise becomes crystalline) on standing. 

Anhydrides. — Tartaric acid, when kept at 135®, fuses and becomes 
meta-tartaric acid without change of weight, and on continued appli- 
cation of 140-150® C., ditartrylic acid, C 8 H^gO,j«= 2 C 4 HgOg- H,0; 
and at 180® tnrtrolic acid, CflH 80 j 8 -= 2 C 4 lIg 08 - 2 H 20 , is produced. 
All these three acids form salts of their own, which, however, tend 
to become tartrates in the presence of water. At 180® real fhrtario 
anhydride (like tartrelic, (JaHgO , 0 = 20411405 ) is produced, in addi- 
tion to tartrelic acid, as an infusible yellowish mass, insoluble in 
water and in ether. By continued contact with water it is con- 
verted finally into tartari^ acid solution. 

Istymeric Modificalions . — Among these racemic acid has long been 
known as an occasional bye-product in the manufacture of tartaric 
acid. It used to be believed that racemic acid is present ready 
formed in certain grape-juices, and thus comes to inaKe its appear- 
ance occasionally ; but it is well known now tkat the kulk of it at 
any rate h produced from what was originally tartaric acid, by the 
continued action of high temiieratures and water. Racemic acid is 
almost identical with tartaric acid ; the only purely chemical ¥^t 
of difference is that corresponding salts of the kwo acids ofwn 
crystallize with different proportions of water. Tl» two soiqb, e 
how’ever, are easily distinguished ly their action on polarize light 
(see PoLABiTY, vol. itix. p. 314). A solution of ta^nc acid turas 
the plane of polarization to the’right ; racemic acid is, in this sense, 
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optically inactive. These long known facts led Pasteur to the 
disco^rery of the true relations of the two acids. If the double 
racemate, (C 4 H.Oj)Na(NH 4 ), is allowed to crystallize slowly, two 
kinds of crystals are produced, both bearing liemiedric faces, but 
differing from each other in the situation of these, exactly as the 
right hand differs from tlie left. Pasteur separated the two kinds 
of crystal? and found that one kind is identical with the ordinary 
(dextro-) tartrate of soda and ammonia, while the other contains a 
new kind of tartaric acid, which he called lecvo-tartaric acid because 
it turns the plane of polarization to the left. Equal weights of tlie 
two acids, when dissolved sci)aratcly in water and mixed, unite, 
with perceptible evolution of heat, into optically neutral racemic 
acid. Racemic acid, then, is Itevo- and dextro* tartaric united 
(loosely) into one molecule. There are a number of optically 
inactive tartiiric acfls, not susceptible of decomposition in the 
sense in which racemic acid is. (W. D.) 

TARTARS (more correctly Tatars, but Tartars is the 
form generally current), a name given to nearly three 
million inhabitants of the Russian empire, chiefly Moslem 
and of Turkish origin. The majority — in European 
Russia — are remnants of tlic Mongol invasion of the 13th 
century (see Mongols), while those who inhabit Siberia 
are survivals of the once much more numerous Turkish 
population of the Ural-Altaic region, mixed to some 
extent with Finnish and Samo 3 ^edic steins, as also with 
Mongols. The name is derived from that of the Ta-ta 
Mongols, who in the 5th century inhabited the north- 
eastern Gobi, and, after subjugation in the 9th centufy by 
the Tungus Kidafis, migrated southward, there founding 
the Mongolian empire under Jenghiz Khan {q.v.). Under 
the leadership of his grand.son (Flatu) they moved west- 
wards, driving with them many sterns of the Turkish Ural- 
AJtaians towards the plains of Russia. The ethnographical 
features of the present Tartar inhabitants of European 
Russia, as well as their language, show that they contain 
no admixture (or very little) of Mongolian blood, but 
belong to the Turkish branch of the Ural-Altaic stock, 
necevssitating the conclusion that only Batu, his warriors, 
and a limited number of his followers were Mongolians, 
while the great bulk of the 13th-century invaders were 
Turks. On the Volga they mingled with remnants of the 
old Bulgarian Turkish empire, and elsewhere with Finnish 
stems, as well as with remnants of the ancient Italian and 
Greek colonies in Crimea and Caucasians in Caucasus. 
The name of Tatars, or Tartars, given to the invaders, was 
afterwards extended so as to include different stems of the 
same Turkish branch in Siberia, and even the bulk of the 
then little known inhabitants of the high plateau of Asia 
and its north-western slopes, which was described under 
the general name of Tartary. This last name ha.s ^almost 
disappeared from geographical literature, but the name 
Tartars, in the above limited sense, remains in full use. 

The present Tartar inhabitants of the Ru.s.sian empire form three 
large groups, — those of European Russia and Poland, tho.se of 
Caucasus, and those of Siberia. The discrimination of the separate 
stems included under the name is still far from completion. The 
following subdivisions, however, may l>c regarded as established. 
(1) The Kazah Tartars, descendants of the Kij)tcliak.s settled on the 
Yolra in the 13th century, where they mingled with survivors of 
the bulgar Turks and partly with Finni.sh stem.s. They number 
about 4ialf a million in the government of Kazan, about 100,000 in 
each of the governments of Ufa, Samara, and Simbirsk, and about 
300.000 in Vyatka, Saratoff, Tamboff, Penza, Nijni- Novgorod, 
Penn, and Orenburg ; some 15,000 belonging to the same stem have 
mimted to Ryazan, or have lieen settled as prisoners in the 16th 
ana 17th centuries in Lithuania (Vilna, Grodno, and Podolia); and 
there are some 2000 in St Petersburg. In Poland they constitute 
per cent, of the population of the district of Ptock. The Kazah 
Tartars speak a pure Turkish dialect ; they arc middle-sized, broad- 
shoiJdered,eind stroma, and mostly have black eyes, a straight nose, 
and salient cheek bones. They are Mohammedans ; polygamy is 
practised only by the wealthier classes and is a w'aning institution. 
E^ceilent agriculturists and gardeners, very laborious, and having a 
good reputatiojt for honesty, they live on the best terms with their 
Russian peasant neighbours. It may be added that, according to 
.M, Yuferoff (^tvde ithn. mr Us Vachkirs^ 1881), those Bashkirs who 
live between the Kama, Ural, and Volga arc not of Finnish origin, 
but in virtue of their history, lan^age, anthropological features, 
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and customs must be regarded as Tartars. (2) The AstralAan Tartars 
(about 10,000) are, with the Mongol Kalmucks, all that now re- 
mains of the once so powerful Astrakhan empire. They also ^re 
agriculturists and gardeners ; while some 12,000 Kundi^ovsk Tartars 
still continue the nomadic life of their ancestors. (8) The Crimea'h 
Tartars, who occupied the Crimea in the 13th century, hove pre- 
served the name of their leader, Nogai. During the 15th, Ifth, 
and 17th centuries they constituted a rich empire, which prospered 
until it foil under Turkish rule, when it had to suffer much from 
the wars fought between Turkey and Russia for the possession of 
the peninsula. The^war of 1853 and the laws of 1860-63 and 1874 
caused an exodus of the Crimean ^Tartars ; they abandoned their 
admirably irrigated fields and gardens and moved to Turkey, so 
that now their number falls below 100,000.' Those of theosonth 
coa.st, mixed with Greeks and Italians, are well known 6or their 
skill in gardening, their honesty, and their lalibrious habits, as well 
as for their fine features, presenting the Tartar type at its best. 
The mountain Tartars clo.sely resenvble those of Caucasus, while 
those of the steppes — the Nogais — are dfcidedly of a mixed origin 
from Turks and Mongolians. • 

The Tartars of ('aucasus, who inhabit tlic upper Kubafi, thesteppto 
of the lower Kuma and the Kura, and the Ara^es, number about 
1,350,000. Of these (4) the Nogais on the Kuma show traces of 
an intimate mixture with Kalmucks. They are noinad^, supporting 
themselves by cattle-breeding and fishing; few are agiiculturists. 
(5) The Karatchais (18,600) in the upper valleys about ^llburz live 
by agriculture. (6) The mountain Tartars (about 850,000), divided 
into many tribes and of an origin still undetermined, are scattered 
throughout the provinces of Baku, Erivan, Tiflis, Kutais, Dagh- 
estan, and partly also of Batuin. They are certainly of a mixed 
origin, aniJ present a variety of ethnological types, all the more so 
as all who are neither Armenians nor Ru.ssians^ nor belong to any 
distinct Caucasian tribe, are often called Tartars. As a rule they 
are well built and little behind tl>cir Caucasian brethren. They 
are celebj^ted for their excellence as gardeners, agriculturists, cattle- 
tenders, and artisans. Although most fervent Shi'ites, they are on 
very good terms both with their Sunnite and with their Russian 
neighbdlirs. Polygamy is rare with them, and their women go to 
work unveiled. f 

The Siberian Tartars, mostly mixed with Finnish stems, are the 
most diflicult to classify. They occup}"* three distinct regions, — a 
strip running west to cast from Tobolsk to Tomsk, the Altai and 
its spurs, and South Yeniseisk. They originated in the agglo- 
merations of Turkish stems whicli in the rvgfon north of the 
Altai succeeded the Ugro-Samoyedic civilization (see Sibkkia), and 
reached a relatively high degree of culture between the 4th and the 
8thecenturies, but were subdued and enslaved ^by the Mongols. 
In the meantime the following subdivisions of the Siberian Tartars 
may be accepted. (7) The Baraba Tartans, who take their name 
from one of tlieir stems (Barama), number about 60,000 in the 
government of Tobolsk and about 5000 in Tomsk. After a strenuous 
resistance to Russian conoucst, and much suffering at a later 
period from Kirghiz and Kalmuck raids, they now live by agri- 
culture, either in separate villages or along with Russians. (8) 
The Tcholyrn or Tchulym Tartars on the Tcholym and both the 
rivers Yus speak a Turkisff language with many Mongolian and 
Vakut words, and are more like Mongols than Turks. In last 
century they paid a tribute for 2550 arbaletes, but they now are 
rapidly Woming fused with Russians. (9) The Abakan or Minu- 
sinsk Tartars occupied the steppes on the Abakan and Yus in tho 
17th century, after the withdrawal of the Kirghizes, and represent a 
mixture with Koibals (whom Castr^n considers as partly of Ostiak 
and partly Samoyedic origin) and Bcltirs — also of Finnish origin. 
Their language is also mixed. They are known under the name of 
Sagais, who numbered 11,720 in 1864, and are the purer Turkish 
stem of the Minusinsk Tartars, Koibals, and Kyzyl or Red Tartars. 
Formerly Shamanists, they now are, nominally at l%Eist, adherents 
of the Greek Orthoilox Church, and support themselves mostly by 
cattle-breeding. Agriculture is spreading but slowly among them ; 
they still prefer to punder the stores of bulbs of Lilium Martagon^ 
Pamia, and Eryihronium Deiis cania laid up by tho steppe mouse 
(Mus socialis). The Soyotes, or Soyons, of the Sayan Mountains, 
who are Finns mixed with Turks, the Urvankhes of north-^est 
Mongolia, who are of Turkish ori^n but follow Buddhism, and the 
Karagasscs, also of Turkish origin but much like the Kirghizes, 
and reduced now to a few hundreds, are akin to the above. (10) 
The Tartars of the northern slopes of the Altai (nearly 20,00C in 
number) are of Finnish origin. They comprise some hundreds 
of Kumandintscs, the Lebed Tartars, the Tchern^vvie or Black-, 
Forest Tartars, and the Shors (11,000), descendants of tht^Kuznetsk 
or Iron-Smith Tartars. They are chiefly hunters, passionately lov* 
ing their taiga, or wild forests, and have maintained their Shaman 
religion and tribal organization into suoks. They live partly also 
on cedar-nuts and honey collected ifi«the {crests. Their dress is 
that of their former rulers, the Kalmucks, and* their lanj^age con- 
tains many Mongolian words. (11) Tho Altai Tartars, or ^^taians,*’ 
compnse — («) the Mountain Kalmucks (^2,000)^o whom^his nama 
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has been gij^en by mistake, and who hare nothing in common with 
the Kalmucks except their dress and mode or life, while they 
speak a Turkish dialect, and (ft) the Teleutes, or Telenghites (6800), 
a leraainder^f a formerly numerous and warlike nation who have 
i^igrated from the mountains to the lowlands, where they now 
live along with Russian peasants. 

Finally, there are a number of Tartars in Turkestan and Central 
Asia. Without including under this name the Sarts and the 
Euramintses of Turkestan, still less the Kirghiz* Kazaks, it may 
be reckoned that there are still nearly 30,000 survivors of the 
Uigurs in the valley of the Hi, about Kuldja, ai^ in the Khami oasis. 

is evident from the abyve, although the name Tartars 
originated in an indiscriminate application of the word to the 
Turkish and Mongolian stems which invaded Europe six centuries 
agO|^ ahd its gradual extension to the Turkish stems mixed with 
Mongolilu or FinnisJj blood in Siberia, it still represents an aggre- 
gate of characters which warrant at least a provisional use of this 
genetic name, if thq|e to whom it is given are projicrly subdivided. 

It embodies stems which, alth*ough widely distinct, still have some 
common ethnographical a%d philological features, besides being to 
some extent of like origin and history. 

*The literature of aubjeet la Tcry extensive, and biblio^aphlcal Indexes 
may be found in the Ovographiral Dictionary <if P. Semeiioff, a|)pended to the 
articles devoted respectively to the names given above, as iiiso In the yearly 
Indexes by Mj^ Me*h<»ff. Besides the well-known works of Castr^n, which are 
a very rich source of Information on the subject, Schlefncr (St Petersburg 
^ academy of^lence), Donner, Ahlqxist, and other explorers of the Ural- Altaians, 
as also those of the Hussian historians Sulovlcff, Kostomtiroff, Hestuxhutf-Kiumtn, 
Schapotf, and llovalskiy, the following containing valuable infoimation may bo 
mentioned tbe publicatlonsof the Rus-ian (jcograpbical Society and its braneliea ; 
the Russian Etnographichetkiy 8bornik\ the hvettia of the Moscow society of 
the amateurs of natural science ; the works of the Russian ethnographical con- 
OToases ; KoatrotTs researches on the Siberian Taiiars In the memoirs of the 
Siberian branch of the geogr. soc.; Radlotfs Rcitc durch den Altai, 4us Sibirim; 

** Picturesque Hnssia ’ (Jivopisnaya Jtoitiya) ; SemcnofTs and l*ofatiln’s “Supple- 
ments'* to Hitter's Asiru ; Harkavl’s report to the congress at Ka/afi ; Hartakimi's 
“Hist, of Crimean 1'atara,** in Vyettnik Evropy, 18G6 and 1867; “Katchinsk 
Tartars,’* In Jzvettia Rutn. Geogr. Soc., xx., 1884. (P. A. K.) 

TARTARUS, in the Iliad (viii. 13 sq.y 481), vi a dark 
underground prison with iron gates, as far below Hades as 
earth is below heaven, whither Cronus and the Titaits were 
•thrust down byi Zeus (vol. xxi. p. 321), and to which the 
sovereign of Olympus threatens to consign other gods who 
may disobey his behests. Later writers make Tartarus 
the place of punishment of the wicked after death : iEncas, 
in his visit to Idle abode of the shades, comes to a point 
where the road divides, the branch to the right leading to 
Elysium and that on the left to the prison-house of 
Tartarus, girt about by a triple wall, with the fiery Phlege- 
thon as a moat, and guarded by the fury Tisiphone 
vi. 640 sq.y Tartarus is personified as the son of iEther 
and Ge, and father of the giants Typhoeus and Echidna. 

TARTINI, Giuseppe (1692-1770), violinist, composer, 
and musical theorist, was born at Pirario, April 12, 1692, 
and in early life studied, with c(jual want of success, for 
the church, the law courts, and the profession of arn\^. 
His life as a young man was wild and irregular, and his 
temper extremely violent and impulsive. His unfitness 
for an ecclesiastical career was manifest ; and, after failing 
in jurisprudence, ho crowned his improprieties by clan- 
destinely marrying the niece of Cardinal Cornaro, arch-, 
bishop of Padua. Though the family of Tartini had been 
legally ennobled, the cardinal resented the marriage as 
a disgraceful mesalliance, and denounced it so violently 
that the unBappy bridegroom, thinking his life in danger, 
fled for safety to a monastery at Assisi, where, calmed by 
the soothing influence of the religious life, his character 
underwent a complete change. Docile and obedient, as 
he 4iad before been passionate and headstrong, ho studied 
the theory of music under Padre Boemo, the organist of 
the monastery, and, without any assistance whatever, 
taught himself to play the violin in so masterly a style 
thax hia performances in the church became the wonder of 
^the neighbourhood. For more than two years his identity 
jemaineej undiscovered, but one day the wind blew aside 
a curtain behind ^hich he was playing, and one of his 
hearers recognized him and betrayed his retreat to the 
cardinal, who, hearing, pf his changed character, re- 
admitted him to favour and restored him to his wife. 

^ Tartini next removed to Venice, where the fine i^iolin- 
• • • 
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playing of Ver^ini excited his admiration and prompted 
liim to repair, by the aid of good instruction, the short- 
comings of his own self-taught method. After this he 
studied for some time at Ancona; and here, about 1714, 
he made the curious acoustical discovery on which his fame 
as a theorist chiefly rests. He observed that, when two 
notes are sounded together on the violin with sufficient in- 
tensity, a third sound, distinct from both, is simultaneously 
produced. For the production of this “ third sound,” as he 
called it, Tartini failed to account on strict mathematical 
principles. When the two primary notes form an im- 
pure consonance, the “ third sound ” of Tartini (now known 
as a difference tone of the first order) ^s accompanied by 
beats due to the presence of different tones Of higher 
orders, the existence of which, unknown of course to 
Tartini, has been established by Helmholtz. Tartini made 
his observations the basis of a theoretical system which 
he set forth in his Trait ato di Musicay secondo la vera 
sciemia dell Awionia (Padua, 1754) and Dei Prinevpij 
deir Amwnia Musicale (Padua, 1767). In 1721 he re- 
turned to Padua, where he was appointed solo violinist at 
the church of San Antonio. From 1723 to 1726 he acted 
as conductor of Count Kinsky’s private band, but after- 
wards returned to his old post at Padua, where he died 
on February 16, 1770. • 

Tartini’s compositions are very numerous, and faithfully illustrate 
his passionate and masterly style of execution, which surpassed 
in brilliancy and refined taste that of all his contemporaries. He 
frenuently headed his pieces with an explanatorj' poetical motto, 
sucli as “ Ombra cara,” or “ Volgeto il riso in pianto o mie pupille.” 
Concerning that knowm as 11 Trillo del Diavolo, or The DeviVs 
Sonata^ he told a curious story to Lalande, in 1766. He dreamed 
that the devil had become his slave, and that he one day asked 
him if he could play the violin. The devil replied that he believed 
ho could pick out a tune, and thereupon he played a sonata so 
exquisite that Tartini thought he had never heard any music to 
equal it. On awaking, ho tried to note down the comTX>sition, 
but succeeded very imperfectly, though the resulting 
is one of his best and most celebrated productions. 

Besides the theoretical works we have mentioned, Tartini wrote 
a Trattato delle Appogi(i(.uret postliumously printed in French, 
and an unpublished work, Delle Hagioni e delle Proporziomy the 
MS. of which has been lost. 

TARUDANT. See Morocco, vol. xvi. p. 834. 

TASHKEND, or Tashkent, one of the largest and 
most important cities of Central Asia, now the capital of 
Russian Turkestan, is situated in the valley of the Tchir- 
tchik, some 50 miles above its junction with the Syr-Daria, 
in 41" 20' N. lat. and 69" 18' E. long. The city, formerly 
enclosed by walls which are now ruinous, is surrounded 
by rick gardens, and its houses are buried among the 
fruit and other trees which grow all along the number- 
less ramifications of the irrigation canals. The buildings, 
which are of stone and sun dried bricks, are mostly low, 
on account of the earthquakes which frequently disturb 
the region. Like all old cities of Asia, Tashkend is sub- 
divided into sections (yurts), which are characterized by 
the special trades carried on in each. Asiatic Tashkend 
in 1871 had 78,130 inhabitants, mostly Sarts (75,176), 
with a few Uzbegs, Kirghizes, Jews, Russians, and Ger- 
mans. A depression in the south-east is occupied by Rus- 
sian Tashkend, dating from 1865, which has clean, br^iad 
streets lined with poplars, the low nice-looking houses 
being surrounded by ‘gardens. In 1875 its population, 
exclusive of the military, was 4860, mostly Russians. It 
has a public library containing a rich collection of workfi® 
on Central Asia, an observatory, a musqpm, tw<^gymil^ia, 
a seminary, and the buildings occupied by the administra- 
tion. A branch of the Russian Geo^aphical Society has 
been opened at Tashkend, and its publication, as ^.Iso fhSse 
of the statistical committee and the Turke^an GazetU,^ 
contain most valuable information about Turkestam Ac- 
cording to the most recent estimates, the populafion of 
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Tashkend, with its suburbs, is reckoned at 100,000. In 
consequence of the chequered history of the town (see 
Turkestan), few old buildings have been preserved, and 
only the madrasah Beklar Bek, with its fifty students, and 
the graves of Sheikh Zenedjin baba and Zenghi-ata are 
worthy of mention. The former is four centuries old, and 
that of Zenghi-ata, a saint held in high veneration through- 
out Central Asia, yearly attracts thousands of pilgrims. 

A variety of petty trades are carried on in numerous small work- 
shops, — weaving and dyeing of cottons and the manufacture of small 
brass and iron wares, of harness, and especially of boots, being the 
chief. Most of the inhabitants are also enga^d in raising corn, 
rice, oil-plants, cottqn, wine, and lucerne, and m «irdening. The 
trade of Tashkend has lost its former importance, hut corn, cattle, 
silk, cottoL, and fruits are still exported, and all kinds of mauu- 
factured wares are imported from the countries to the south. 

TASMAN, Abel Janszen {c, 1G02-1659), a dis- 
tinguished Dutch navigator, born at Hoorn, North Hol- 
land, probably in 1602 or 1603. He is known to have 
made two important voyages of discovery in the Pacific 
and Southern Oceans ; only of the second of them have 
we a full account. In June 1639 Tasman, along with 
Matthew Quasi, was despatched by Van Diemen, governor- 
general of the Dutch East Indies, on a voyage fo the 
Western Pacific, which was first directed to the Philippine 
Islands; part of the coast of Luzon was explored. Sailing 
east and north Tasman and Quasi touched at several of 
the Bonin Islands, which they were probably the first to 
discover. Sailing still farther north, in quest of what 
were then known as the “ islands of gold and silver,” they 
reached the latitude of 38“ 40' N., about 600 miles cast 
of Japan, and continued cast for other 300 miles on the 
parallel without discovering anything. On October 15 
the navigators decided to return, and, after touching at 
Japan, anchored at Taiwan-fu, Formosa, November 21. 
After this, Tasman was engaged in operations in the 
Indian seas until 1642, when he set out on his first great 
expedition.^ Several Dutch navigators had already dis- 
covered various portions of the west coast of Australia, 
and the Dutch East India Company were anxious to 
obtain a more accurate and extended survey of that land. 
Sailing from Batavia on August 14, 1642, with two 
vessels, the ‘‘Heeraskirk” and “Zeehaan,” Tasman on 
November 24 sighted the land to which he gave the name 
of Van Diemen, in honour of the governor-general, but 
which is now named Tasmania. He doubled the land, 
which he evidently did not know was an island, and, run- 
ning up Storm Bay, anchored on December 1 in the bay to 
which he gave the name of Frederick Henry. Tb^re he 
set up a post on which he hoisted the Dutch flag. Quit- 
ting Van Diemen’s Land on December 5, Tasman steered 
eastwards with a vague idea of reaching the Solomon 
Islands, and on December 13 ho discovered a “high 
mountainous country,” which he called “ Staatenland ” 
(New Zealand). Cruising along the west coast of the 
South Island, he anchored on the 18th in 40’’ 50' S, lat., 
at the entrance of a “ wide opening,” which he took to be 
a “ bay,” but which was no doubt Cook’s Strait. He 
gave the name of Moordenaars (Massacre) Bay to the 
h&y. at which he attempted to land, and where several 
of his men were killed by the natives. Leaving New 
Zealand, and pursuing an irregularfy north direction, but 
never coming in sight of Australia, he discovered, on 
January 21, 1643, two islands belonging to the Friendly , 
group, to which he gave the names of Middelburg (Eova) 
and Amsterdam (I'ongatabu). After discovering several 
other islands in the Friendly group and their neighbour- 
hood^ Tasman steered north and west, reaching the neigh- 

bourhooef of Jfew Britain on March 22. On the 24th he 
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Se«^ Siebold’s paper in Lg Moniteur det IndtS'Orientalei et 
OccidenidU$, 1848-49, pt. i. p. 890. ^ 


passed Morghen Islands, and, sailing round Nqyr Ireland 
and along the north coast of New Guinea, be cleared 
the straits between New Guinea and Jilolo, arriving at 
Batavia on June 15, after a ten months’ voyage.* Tbp 
materials for an account of Tasman’s important second 
voyage in 1644 are extremely scanty; they consist of 
Tasman’s own chart and some fragmentary notes %y 
Burgomaster Witsen in his work (1705) on the migrations 
of the human racj (translated in Dairy nqde’s collection). 
Further information as to authorities® will be found in Mr 
R. H. Major’s Hakluyt Society volume on Early Voyages 
to Amtralia, where also will be found uhe “ Instructfoijs ” 
given to Tasman for his voyage to Nqw Guinea. ® He is 
instructed to obtain a thorough knowledge of Staten 
and Van Diemen’s Land, and whether New Guinea is 
a continent with the great Zuidknd, or separated by 
channels and islands,” and also “ whether the new Van 
Diemen’s Land is the same continent with these two greaJfc 
countries or with one of them.” In this voyage Tasman 
had three vessels under his command. His discoveries were 
confined to the north and north-west coasts of Australia, 
and his chart gives the soundings for the whole of this 
line of coast. He discovered the Gulf of Carpentaria, and 
established the continuity of the north-west coast of the 
land designated generally “the great known south con- 
tinent,” as far south as about the 2 2d degree. The 
fullest details as to maps of the voyage and other 
authorities will be found in Mr Major’s Hakluyt Society 
volume -ef erred to above. Tasman rightly ranks as one 
of the greatest navigators of the 17th century. He died 
at Batavia in October 1659. 

For jwrsonal details, see paper on Tasman by Ch. M. Dozy in ' 
Bijdragen toi de Taal-^ Jjand-^ en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
hidit^ 5th scries, vol. ii. p. 808. ‘ 

TASMANIA, formerly Van Diemen’s Land, is a com- I’lat® h 
pact island, forming a British colony, which lies to the 
south of Australia, in the Southern Ocean. It has an area 
of 24,600 square miles (about three-fourths of the size 
of Ireland), and some fifty islets belong to it. Most of 
these lie between it and the southern shore of Victoria, 
in Bass’s Strait. It is a land of mountain and flood, with 
picturesque scenery. The centre is a mass of hills, gene- 
rally covered with forest, with large lakes nearly 4000 feet 
above the sea ; and this high land is continued to the west 
and north-west, while southward are other elevations. Ben 
Lomond in the east rise^to a height of 5020 feet ; in the 
nhrth-wcst are Dry’s Bluff (4257 feet) and Quamby (4000); 
while westward are Cradle (5069), Hugcl (4700), French-* 
man’s Cap (4760), and Bischoff (2500). Wellington, near 
Hobart, is 4 1 70 feet. Among the rivers flowing noHhward 
to Bass’s Strait are the Tamar, Inglis, Cam, Emu, Blyth, 
•Forth, Don, Mersey, Piper, and Ringarooma. The Mac- 
quarie, receiving the Elizabeth and Lake, falls into the 
South Esk, which unites with the North Esk to form the 
Tamar at Launceston. Westward, falling into the ocean, 
are the Hellyer, Arthur, and Pieman. The King and 
Gordon gain Macquarie Harbour ; the Davey and Spring, 

Port Davey. The central and southern districts are drained 
by the Derwent from Lake St Clair, — its tributaries bejng 
the Nive, Dee, Clyde, Ouse, and Jordan. The Huon falls 
into D’Entrecasteaux Channel. The chief mountain lakes 

I * The best English translation of Tasman’s Journal is in Burney’s 
Collection, vol. iii. The Dutch original was published at Amsteniam 
in 1860, edited by Jacob Swart, and contains the cha«t of the second 
voyage. • 

* The subject is thoroughly discussed by P. II. Leupe in th» 
Bijdragen van hei kon, Inst, voor Taal-, LarwL’^ en Volkenkunde v, 
d, Ind. Archipel, ser. i. pt. iv. pp. 123-140 ; in Bijd, voor Vader~ 
landsche Oeschiedenis en OudhJd Kugde, by U. Fruin, new series, 
pt. vii. p. 254 ; and in the same writer’! woii he Reizen der Neder^ 
landere naar Nieuw Guinea (The Hague, 1876)*; also Col. A. Haga^ 
Nede/rUpndsek NUuw Guinea (The Hogud; 1884). 
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are the G^reat Lake (50 miles in circuit), Soroll, St Clair, 
Crescent, •and Echo. The colony is divided into eighteen 
dounties. • The principal towns are Hobart, tlic capital, on 
4he Derwent, with a population of 21,118 in 1881 (25,044 
in 1^86), and Launceston (12,752 in 1881 ; 19,379 in 
1886), at the head of the Tamar. The rugged western 
half of the island has only a few small settlements, while 
the eastern country is increasing in population on account 
of the mines. • • 

^Climate . — This small c^fony has a far greater range of 
climate than can experienced throughout the Australian 
continent. The eastern side is dry ; the western is very 
wet. Tin and gDld miners are partially arrested in their 
work during sunder from want of water in the north-east. 
Dense forests and inu)r£icticable scrubs result in the w’est 
from deposition oi^a Hundred or more inches of rain in the 
^ear, while other parts to the east occasionally suffer from 
drought. Tasrrtania does not escape the summer visit of an 
Australiaij hot wind. Hobart and Launceston, being near 
the sea, liave greater equability of temperature, with rare 
frosts. The mean temperature of Hobart is 54\ of Waratah 
in the north-west 44“. Hobart averages 22 inches of rain, 
less than Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane. Inland, in 
the settled parts, cold is severe in winter, but only for a 
short period. The wooded north-west shore hus no cold 
and no excessivq heat, but plenty of showers. Up in the 
lake country the climate rather resembles the Highlands 
of Scotland. On the west and southern coasts the winds 
are usually strong, and often tempestuous. * 

Like New Zealand, Tasmania is very healthy. No juiasma 
is retained in its forests. Rheumatism and colds may pre- 
vail, but little tever or dysentery occurs. Perhaps no part 
of the world can shoiv relatively so many aged people. 
Children generally display the robustness of English village 
life. As a retreat for Australians, Tasmania in the summer 
has strong claims. Cool and strengthening airs, magnifi- 
cent forest solitudes, and secluded fern-tree vales may be 
enjoyed along with all the comforts of modern civilization. 

Geology , — The comparatively recent connexion of Tas- 
mania with Victoria is evidenced not less by rocks than by 
rtora and fauna. The granitic islands of Bass’s Strait are 
as so many stepping-stones across, a depression having con- 
verted the loftier districts into islands. The w’ant of simi- 
larity, however, between the tufted-haired Tasmanians and 
their Australian neighbours wouW indicate that the dis- 
ruption took place before the advent of the younger race 
on the northern side. While doubts exist as to the pres- 
ence of rocks older than the Silurian, a Palmozoic floor 
exists north, east, south, and west, though often thrown up 
into irregular ranges, sometimes over 5000 feet, by igneous 
irruptions. Convulsions have distinguished the history of* 
the little island from one end to the other. Not only is 
granite in all its varieties very prevalent, but there is an 
immense arqpunt of metamorphism in different directions. 
Then, at another period, not merely porphyries, but basalts 
and greenstones, were widespread in their ravages. They 
consumed or deranged beds of coal, and overflowed enor- 
mous tracts. Earthquakes were busy, and tremendous 
deRiges denuded great areas to depths of thousands of feet, 
leaving mountains of Primary rock, with peaked or plateau 
summits of basalt or greenstone. There are prismatic 
ways several hundred.s of feet in height, and 4000 feet 
above the sea-level, as at Mount Wellington, looking dowm 
•upon ploughed fields ’’ of greenstone blocks. Still, unlike 
Victoria,® there are not the extinct craters to tell the tale 
of more modern la^ flows. The lake district, up to over 
4000 feet, is a tangled mass of granitic and metamorphic 
rocks. Quartz is so cofrflnon a feature that the western 
storm-bound cliffs refleejt a white light to passing ships ; 
while i^ica, tal^ose, ^olerite, and siliceous schistS are 


common over the island. Contorted slate and the tessel- 
ated pavement of Tasman’s Peninsula are effects of that 
transmuting period. Granite is strong at eastern and 
northern points, at western localities, in the interior, and 
in the .straits. Greenstone is exhibited southward in enor- 
mous fields, as w'ell as in the western and lake^ districts, 
and alternates often with basalt. Silicified trees are seen 
standing upright in the floor of igneous rock. The Prim- 
ary rocks have more casts of former life than fo.ssils in 
ordinary condition. The Hobart clay-slate abounds in 
FeneHtella or lace coral, and trilobites occur in limestone. 
Slate is abundant on the north-w'cst coefst, the South Esk, 
and westward. New Red Sandstone near Hobartns marked 
by the presence of salt-beds. The Carboniferous forma- 
tions are not much exhibited on the western half of the 
i.sland, but are prominent along the Mersey and other 
northern rivers. The southern fields are torn by igneous 
invaders. Anthracitic forms are conspicuous on Tasman’s 
Penin.sula. Inland, on the eastern side, the formations 
spread from near Hobart northward for scores of miles, 
and even to a thousand feet in thickness. The Fingal 
and ^en Lomond north-eastern districts are remarkably 
favoured with Carboniferous sandstones and crinoidal 
limestone.s, bearing excellent seams, and like strata are 
notil^ed in islands off the east coast. Carbonaceous non- 
coal-bearing beds by the Mersey are 500 feet thick. 
Tertiary rocks are not extensive, save in the breccia and 
coarse sandstone south of Launceston, over Norfolk plains, 
and along some river valleys. Alluvial gold def)osit8 belong 
mainly to the Pliocene formations,- — the ancient Primaries 
containing the auriferous quartz veins. Greenstone and 
basalt belong to various periods, the latter being sj)ecially 
apparent in the Tertiary ei)och. Travertine, near Hobart 
and Richmond, is from freshwater action. The Pleistocene 
development was characterized by overwhelming denuding 
forces. Raised beaches are noticed along some of the 
larger rivers, and westerly moraines would imply a greater 
elevation of the country formerly. Caves and recent beds 
exhibit marsupial forms analogous to exi.sting ones. Not 
far from Deloraine are limestone caves, with passages two 
miles in extent. The density and intricacy of the island 
scrubs have interfered with the investigation of its geology. 


Minerals . — Tasmania has failed to take a very important position 
as a gold proilucer. Still, when the i rushing of 1300 tons in one 
mine produced £11,528, adventurers may well he hopeful. From 
Beaconsfiold mine, west of the Tamar, gold was obtained to the 
value of £615,330 from July 1878 to January 1, 1887. In 1885 
there >#refivo districts under coiiunis-sioners of mines. Westward, 
gold is found from Artliur river to Point Hibbs; north-westward, 
from Blyth river to Cape Grim. In the north-east are Scottsdale, 
Ringarooma, Mount Victoria, and Waterhouse fields; east, Fingal 
and St George river. Arsenic and silver are found with gold in the 
north east; and iron, arsenic, copper, and lead with it at Beacons- 
ficld. For 1885 the gold export was 37,498 oz., worth £141,319. 
Silver occurs at Penguin, Mount Ramsey, ami Waratah (Mount 
Bischoff), combined with lead. Copper is met with at Mount 
Maurice, &c., but not in paying quantities. Bi.smuth at Mount 
Ramsey is rich, but the country is difficult to reach. Antimony, 
zinc, manganese, copper, plumbago, and galena are known ^est of 
the Tamar, where also asbestos in serpentine hills is plentiful. Tin 
is well distributed in Tasmanian granite. Mount Bischoff, iu j^ho 
scrubby, rocky, damp we.st, has the riche.st lodes ; other mines are 
in the north-east and west. In ten years the product came to two 
and a half million pounds sterling. Bischoff di.strict in 1885 gave 
2871 tons of ore, much being found in huge blocks. Want of 
water in the north-east prevents much hydraulic working. An-# 
thracito coal is pretty abundant at Port Arthur. Near Hobarj: are 
workings of poor quality. Around Ben Loriond are»bitunn^ous 
seams, but difficult of accc.s.s. Fingal district has coal 
that of Newcastle, with a seam of 14 feet, but carriage is dimcult. 
Mersey river coal mines yielded 60,000 tons in the oare» a 

dozen years. Iron was worked near the Tamar, biA did not My, 
excess of chromium making it brittle ; its steel was very malleable. # 
All varieties of iron ores are known. Hobart freestone is 
exported to other colonies. Tasmanite or dysod^ile m «ie Jlerwy 
district is an inflammable resiifbus substance. During 1884 there 
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were raise^l 41,240 oz. of gold, 5461 tons of tin, and 5334 tons of 
coal. • The total export of gold and tin during the live years 1880 
to 1885 was of the value of j(.* 2,59] ,320, — being £642,230 more than 
for the ten yeai-s preceding. The export of tin averaged 79,682 ewt 
AgriciUture. — The island has not a large area lit for cultivation. 
A great part is very mountainous; and dense scrubs, with heavy 
forests, art impediments to tlie farmer. The west side is too wet, 
stormy, and sterile for settlement. Almost all the farms lie in the 
line between Hobart and Lanneeston and between Ijaunceston and 
Circular Head. The c limnt»j being cooler and moister than in mo.st 

{ larts of Australia, the productions are ol an English cdiaracter, 
lops, barle}', and oats being freely raiseil. Cropping land for many 
successhe years with wheat lias lessened the produce of what was 
fertile country, as little manure had been used. In later times 
there has been a groat improvement in agriculture. For some time 
Tasmanian growers did well, supplying Australia and New Zealand 
with flour, potatoi's, and fruit; nut, as their eustomers became in 
their turn ])rodiieers, the old markets failed in all hut apples and 
stone fruit. Fresh and preserved fruit, with jams, together with 
excellent liojis, continue to afibid the islanders a gootl trade. In 
1885-86 theie were 417,777 acres in cultivation ; in crop, 144,761 ; 
in grasses, 181,203. Wheat occupied 30,266 acres, barley 6833, 
oats 29,247, pease 7147, potatoes 11,073, hay 41,693, turnips 3680, 
and gardens and orchards 8198. 

So large a part of the island is covered with tliieket, rook, and 
marsh that it appears less pastoral than eastern Australia. The 
total number of sheep in 1880 amounted to 1,648,627, the horses 
to 28,610, and the cattle to 138,042. Of 16,778,000 acil's only 
4,403,888 have been sold or granted. 

Flora, — This differs but littk3 from that of .south-eastern 
Australia, wdth which it was formerly connected. Over a thc/lisand 
species are represented. The em^.dypts are gums, stringy hark, 
box, peppermint, ironwood, kc. The celebrated blue gum {Euca- 
lyptus (}khnlHs)^ so eagerly sought for pestilential places in southern 
Europe, Africa, and America, flourishes best in the southern dis- 
tricts of the island. For shipbuilding purposes the timber, which 
grows to a large size, is much prized. Acacias are abundant, and 
manna trees are very productive. Sassafras {Allicrosperma inos- 
chata) is a tall and haiul.some tree. Pines arc numerous. The 
Huon pine {Dacnjdiuni cu^nrsinnum), whose satin-like wood is so 
sought after, flourishes in Iluon and Gordon river districts. The 
celery pine is a Phylloclculus^ and tlie ptmcil cedar an Athrota,ris, 
The pepper tree is Tasmania fra grans. The MyrUiccfe are noble 
trees. The lakes cider tree is Eucalyptus resinifcra^ who.s(^ treacle- 
like sap was formerly nia<le into a drink by bushmon. Xarithor- 
rmas or grass trees throw up a flowering sjnke. The charm iiig red 
flowers of the Tasmanian tulip tree {Tdopca) are seen from a great 
distance on the sidi s of mountains. The so-called rice plant, with 
rice-like grains on a stalk, is the grass liichc.a. Of IJorornaf Epac- 
riSf and Orchis there arc numorous species. The Blandfordkiy a 
Liliaceous plant, has a head of brilliant crimson flowers. The 
Casjiarhuij Ej^ocarpu,s, Banksia^ and tree fern resemble those of 
Australia. Tasmanian evergreen forests arc very aromatic. At 
one time the island had an extensive timber trade with Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide, ami it still exports £50,000 to £80,000 
worth annually of planks, shingles, paling, &,c. 

Fauna. — Animal life in Tasmania is .similar to that in Australia. 
The dingo or dog of the latter is wanting ; and the Tasmanian devil 
and tiger, or wolf, arc peculiar to the island. The Marsupial include 
the Macropus or kangaroo, Uidclphyjt or opossum, Pctaunis or flying 
phalanger, Peramclcs or bandicoot, JJypsiprymnus or kangaroo rat, 
PhascMoynys or wombat ; while of Monot renw ta there arc the Echiilyia 
or porcupine anteatcr and the duck-billed platy])ns. The marsupial* 
tiger or Tasmanian wolf {Thylacl niis cynocrphnlus), 5 feet long, is 
yellowish brown, wdth several stripes actro.ss the back, having sliort 
stiff hair and very sliort legs (see vol. xv. p. 380). Very few^ of 
these nocturnal carnivores are now alive to trouble flocks. The 
tiger cat of the colonists, with w'ea.sel legs, wdiitc spots, and nocturnal 
habits, is a large .sj^cies of the untameable native cats. The devil 
{Da^urus or Sarcophil us ursinus) is black, with white bands on 
neck and haunches. The covering of this savage but cowardly little 
night-prowler is a sort of sliort hair, not fur. The tail is thick, and 
tne bull-dog mouth is formidable. Among tlie birds of the island 
are the eagle, hawk, petrel, owl, finch.^eew'it, diamond bird, fire- 
tail, robin, emu-wren, crow, swallow', magpie, blackcap, goatsucker, 
quail, ground dove, jay, parrot, lark, mountain thrush, cuckoo, 
wattlebird, w’histling duck, honeybird, Cape Barren goose, penguin 
dugk, waterhen, snipe, albatross, and laughing jacKass. Snakes 
ai^pretty*l)lentifukin scrubs; the lizards are harmless. Insects, 
though similar to Australian ones, arc far less troublesome ; niarty 
are to be admired for their great beauty. 

• Fisheries. — In the early years of occupation the island was the 
resort of wha^rs from the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
France. Both sperm and black oil, witli whalebone, were important 
articles of export till the retreat of the whales to other seas. Seal- 
ing was carried on successfully for many years in Bass's Strait, 
until the seals were utterly destrdyed. There has recently been a 


revival of whaling, the product of the island fishery for i886 being 
£12,600. The bays contain some excellent fish, much esteemed in 
the neighbouring colonies, particularly the trumpeter, found on 
the soutnorn side of the island. Of nearly 200 sorts of ftshos a thifd 
can bo considered good for food. The outer fisheries extend to 16 
miles from shore, being from 20 to 80 fathoms deep. The species 
include the trumpeter {LatriSy found up to 60 ib wcighl), the 
“ salmon ” of the old settlers {Airipisly the flathead {PlatycephalAs). 
trevally {Xeptonemus), garfish {Hcniirhamphus), barracouta and 
kingfish (both Thyrsites). There are thirteen sorts of perch, and 
live of bream. The anchovy is migratory. EngKsh inacKerel have 
been seen off the east coast ; and scftnc of the herrings are much Hke 
the English. Kock cod and bull-ftelp cod arc favourites. Mud 
oysters are nearly worked out ; artificial fystei-beds are •being 
formed. English trout (Salmo fario) are more certainly foiind tkan 
the true salmon {Salmo salar) \ the last are doribtful, though num- 
bers have been raised in hatcheries on the Derwent. Among fresh- 
water fish are a so-called fresh water iherring (S^rotoiroctc8)y various 
kinds of what the old settlers called Jrout {Qala^ias), blacklish 
{Oadopsis)y and line perch. • 

Commerce. — Soon after the colony was founded there was a grei^ 
trade in whale oil, as well as in the oil and skins of seals. AVhen 
tliis declineil, merchants did well in the cxjKirtation of breads tuffs, 
fruits, and vegetables to the neighbouring and more recently estab- 
lished colonies, not less than to New South Wales. Timber was 
also freely sent to places less favoured wdth forests or too busy ^ 
with other employments. When the trade with England in oil 
fell off, the export in wool and then of metals .succeeded. Tasmania 
has now an active commerce with Victoria, but has a competitor 
rather than a customer in New’ Zealand. The shijming during 
1885 was #342,745 tons inward, 335,061 outward. The imports 
for that year came to £1,757,486 ; the exports to £1,313,693. Of 
the exports, £1,209,011 were of Tasmanian jlroducts and manu- 
factures, — including wool, £260,480; tin, £357,587; gold, £141,819; 
fruit, £^05,363. The banks of the colony at the end of 1886 
showed assets £3,754,226 and liabilities £3,814,631. The savings 
banks early in 1886 declared £455,774 to the credit of depositors. 
Attcm|tl8 nave been recently made to draw’ Tasmania into closer 
commercial and fiscal relations with Victoria. , 

Manufactures. — Numerous industries arc iiraetiscd, though not 
to the ext<*nt of exportation, exeeptisg from the working of 28 
tanuerie.s, 62 sawmills, 13 breweries, 7 manufactories of jam, and 
a rising wool factory. 

Hoads and Ball ways. — No colony, for it.s area, w'as ever so 
favoured witli excellent roads ns Tasmania has been. There arc 
now about 5000 miles of good roads. The principal line of railway 
is t^iat from Hobart to liaunceston. Altogether, 260 miles of rail- 
way were open in 1887. 

Post-Office. — In early years letters were carried by runners on foot 
across the island. In 1885 there were 246 post offices, and the 
telegrapli had 1579 miles of wire. A .subinaiijic lino connects 
Tasmania with Victoria. 

Administration. — The governor is appointed by the British 
crown. The legislative council has cigliteen members, and the 
assemlily thirty-six. The revenue for 1885-86 was £571,396, the 
expenditure £585,766. The public debt, contracted for public 
works, amounts to three and a thinl millions. The customs pro- 
vided £276,100. The official machinery is us extensive as for a 
colony with seven or eight times the jiopulation. 

Education. — At first the state made grants in aid to schools 
establLshed by private jiersons and religious denonriinations, but 
ultimately, as in Victoria and New Zealand, education was made 
secular and compulsory, religious teaching being out of school 
hours, or dependent on Sunday schools, w'hich are to be found all 
over the island. There arc 204 public schools, maintained out of 
a fund of £32,793. In eight grammar and collegiate schools a 
higher standard of instruction is reached. The degiceof Associate 
of Arts is conferred on deserving scholara in the state schools ; and 
exhibitions (up to £200 a year for four yeai’s) enable pupils to 
study at the higher schools or colonial or Eurojiean universities. 
No state grant is now made for tlie support of any religious deno- 
mination. 

Population . — The whites have entirely displaced the blftcks. 
Outrages and cruelties led to conflicts; and now the last individual 
of the tribes has passed away. There are, however, some half- 
castes on islands in life Straits. The colonists in Tasmania are 
more concentrated than in other settlements. In 1818 tber^were 
2320 men, 432 women, and only 489 children. At the census of 
1881 the jiopulation numborcu 115,705 (61,102 males, 54,548 
females); in 1886 it was estimated at 133,791. The births in 18^ 
averaged 34 *6 Tier thousand, the deaths 15*2. * • 

History. — The Dutch navigator Tasmax^^.v.) sighted the island 
November 24, 1642, and named it Van Diemen’s Land, after the 
Dutch governor of Java. He took^yosseMion at Frederick Henry 
Bay in the name of the stadtholder of Holland, and then passed 
on to the discovery of Now Zealand. The French Captoin Marion 
in 1772 came to blows with the natjvos. ^aptain C^k was at 



Adventure Ray, to the south, in 1777. His coinpauion, Captain 
Furneaux, nau entered the bay four years previously, assuring 
Ctok that ^Van Diemen’s Land was joined to New Holland, 
j^diniral Rruni d’Entrecasteaux, with the naturalist La Billardierc, 
entered the Dtu’went, calling it North River, in 1792. Two years 
after, (Baptain Hayes named it Derwent. Mr Bass an<l Lieutenant 
' Fliiiders passed through Bess’s Strait, and first sailed round the 
island, in 1798. The nigh terms in which they snokc of Sullivan’s 
cove, at the mouth of the Derwent, afterwards led to the settle- 
ment of Hobart there. The French disco ver\^ships, “Geographe” 
► and ** Naturalisto,” under Comniodore Baudin, were oft’ the coast in 
1801-2. The island was settled from Sydney. A small party was 
sent to the Derwent, lyider Lieutenant Bowen, in 1803, and another 
to foft Dalryinple next year under Colonel Paterson, who was 
removeif to Launceston in 1806. Captain Collins, who had been 
sent with a larf^e number of convicts from England to form a penal 
colony in Port Philip, thought projjcr to reinove thence after three 
months, and establisli himself at Hobart Town, February 1804. 
The early days were trying, from want of supplies and of good 
^vernniont; and coifflicts arose with the natives, which led to the 
Slebrated Black War. In 1830 nearly all the .settlers, with 4000 
soldiers and annod constables, attempted to drive the aborigines 
into a peninjiula, but caught only one lad. Mr George Robimson 
afterwards succeeded in inducing the few Imnted ones to surrender 
^aiid bo taken to Flinders Island. Deaths rapidly followed. The 
last mail died in 1862, the last female in 1872. Busbrangiiig was 
common for years in this scrubby land. The colony was subject 
to New South Wales till 1825, when independence was declared. 
On free .settlers being permitted to go to Van Diemen’s Land, they 
endeavoured to get freedom of the nress, trial by jury, am^ a ]>opular 
form of rule. After long struggles, the liberties they sought for 
were gradually granted. A responsible government was the la.st 
boon received. Oppre.saed by the number of convicts thrown into 
the country, the free inhabitants petitioned again and again for the 
cessation of transportation, which was eventually allowed. • Among 
the governors wa.s Sir John Franklin, of polar celebrity. The first 
Tiewspa])er, The Dericnit Star, came out in 1810. Literature ad- 
vanced from that humble beginning. At first the Government 
entindy supfiorted schools and churches, and for many years state 
aid was alforded to the Church of England, Presbyterian, We.sleyan, 
and Roman Catholic churches, but this aid is now withdrawn. The 
island proving tt>o small for a largo ])Oi)ulation, numbers swarmed 
off to the neignbonriiig settlements, ana Port Phillip, now Victoria, 
received its first inhabitants from Ta.smania. Though not .so 
prosperous as Victoria, the little island enjoys an amount of ease 
and comfort which few, if any, settlements elsewliero liavc been 
known to experience. (J. BOf) 

TASSIE, James (1735-1799), gem-engraver and mod- 
eller, was born of humble parentage at Pollokshaws, near 
Glasgow, in 1735. During his earlier years ho worked 
a.s a stone-mason, but, having visited Glasgow on a fair- 
holiday, and seen the collection of paintings brought 
together in that city by Robert and Andrew Foulis, the 
celebrated printers, he was seized with an irresistible 
desire to become an artist. He removed to Glasgowj 
attended the academy which had been established there 
by the brothers Foulis, and, applying himself to drawing 
with indbmitablc perseverance, seconded by great natural 
aptitude, he eventually became one of the most distin- 
guished pupils of the school. When his training was 
completed ho visited Dublin in search of commissions, 
and there became acquainted with Dr Quin, who had 
been experit»jnting, as an amateur, in imitating antique 
engraved gems in coloured pastes. He engaged Tassie as 
an assistant, and together they [>erfected the discovery of 
a vitreous paste composition, styled ‘‘enamel,” a substance 
adnyrably adapted, by its hardness and beauty of texture, 
for the formation of gems and medallions. Dr Quin 
encouraged his assistant to try his fortune in London, 
and thither he repaired in 1766. At first he had a hard 
struggle to make his way, for he was modest and diffident 
in the extreme, and without influential introductions to 
tfmateurs and collectors. But he worked on steadily with 
tBe ^ greatest care and accuracy, scrupulously destroying 
all impressions of his gems which were in the slightest 
de^ee inferior or defectivj. Gradually the beauty and 
artistic character pf •his productions came to be known. 
He received a commission from the empress of Russia 
for a colfectiod of^about #15,000 examples; all the richest 


cabinets in Europe were thrown open to him for purposes 
of study and reproduction; and his copies were frequently 
sold by fraudulent dealers as the original gem.s. He 
exhibited in the Royal Academy from 1769 to 1791. 
In 1775 he published the first catalogue of bis ^works, a 
thin pamphlet detailing 2856 items. This was followed 
in 1791 by a large catalogue, in two volumes quarto, with 
illustrations etched by David Allan, and de.scriptive text 
in English and French by Rudolph Eric Raspe, F.S.A., 
enumerating nearly 16,000 pieces. Materials exist in 
MS., in the possession of a descendant Tassie’s, for a 
list of more than 3000 further items. 

In addition to his impres.sions from antique gems, 
Tassie executed many large profile medallion portraits of 
his contemporaries, and the.se form the most original and 
definitely artistic cla.s3 of his works. They were modelled 
in wax from the life or from drawings done from the life, 
and — when this was impossible — from other authentic 
sources. They w^ere then cast in white enamel paste, the 
whole medallion being sometimes executed in this material; 
while in other cases the head only appears in enamel, 
relieved against a background of ground-glass tinted of a 
subdued colour by paper placed behind. His first large 
enaii^el portrait was that 6f John Dolbon, son of Sir 
William Dolbon, Bart., modelled in 1793 or 1794; and 
the series possesses great historic interest, as well as 
artistic value, including as it docs portraits of Adam 
Smith, Sir Henry Raeburn, Drs James Beattie, Blair, 
Black, and Cullen, and many other celebrated men of the 
latter half of the 18th century. 

At the time of his death, in 1799, the collection of 
Ta.ssie’s works numbered about 20,000 pieces, (j. m. g.) 

TASSIE, William (1777-1860), gem-engraver and 
modeller, nephew of the above, was born in London on 
the 4th of December 1777. He succeeded to the business 
of his uncle, to whose collection of casts and medallions 
he added largely. His portrait of Pitt, in particular, 
was very popular, and circulated widely. When the 
Shakespeare Gallery, formed by Alderman Boydell, was 
disposed of by lottery in 1805, William Tassie was the 
winner of the prize, and in the same year he sold the 
pictures by auction for a sum of over £6000. He died at 
Kensington on the 26th of October 1860, and bequeathed 
to the Board of Manufactures, Edinburgh, an extensive 
and valuable collection of casts and medallions by his 
uncle and himself, along with portraits of James Tassie 
and hisiwife by David Allan, and a scries of water-colour 
studies by George Sanders from pictures of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools. (j. m. g.) 

TASSO, Torquato (1544-1595), who ranks with 
Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto among the iirst four poets 
of Italy, was the son of Bernardo Tasso, a nobleman of 
Bergamo, and his wife Porzia de’ Rossi. He was born at 
Sorrento in 1544. His father had for many years been 
secretary in the service of the prince of Salerno, and his 
mother was closely connected with the most illustrious 
Neapolitan families. The prince of Salerno came into 
collision with the Spanish Government of. Naples, w<as 
outlawed, and was deprived of his hereditary fiefs. In 
this disaster of his patron Tasso’s father shared. He was 
proclaimed a rebel to the state, together with his son ^ 
Torquato, and his patrimony was sequestered. These 
things happened during the boy’s childhqpd. In# 1552jie 
was living with his mother and his only sister Cornelia at 
Naples, pursuing his education under the Jesuits, 
recently opened a school there. The precocitjj of intellect 
and the religious fervour of the boy attracted general ^ 
admiration. At the age of eight he was alret^y faipou^. 
Soon after this date he joined his father, who then resided 
in great indigence, an exile and without occupation, in 
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Rome. News reached them in 1556 that Porzia Tasso had 
died suddenly and mysteriously at Naples. Her husband 
was firmly convinced that she had been poisoned by her 
brother with the object of getting control over her pro- 
perty. As it subsequently hai)pened, Porzia’s estate never 
descended to her son ; and the daughter Cornelia married 
below her birth, at the instigation of her maternal relatives. 
Tasso’s father was a poet by predilection and a professional 
courtier of some distinction. In those days an Italian 
gentleman of modest fortunes had no congenial sphere of 
society or occui^ition outside the courts of petty ecclesi- 
astical ajid secular princes. When, therefore, an oj)cning 
at the court of Urbino offered in 1557, Bernardo Tasso 
gladly accepted it. The young Torquato, a handsome and 
brilliant lad, became the companion in sports and studies 
of Francesco !Maria della Rovere, heir to the dukedom of 
Urbino. The fate which condemned him for life to be a 
poet and a courtier like his father was sealed by this 
early entrance into princely palaces. At Urbino a society 
of cultivated men pursued the lesthetical and literary 
studies which were then in vogue. Bernardo Tasso read 
cantos of his Amadifji to the duchess and her laHies, or 
discussed the merits of Homer and Virgil, Trissing and 
Ariosto, with the duke’s librarians and secretaries. • Tor- 
(luato grew up in an atmosphere of refined luxury and 
somewhat pedantic criticism, both of which gave a per- 
manent tone to his character. At Venice, whither his 
father went to superintend the printing of the Anutdi^ji^ 
these influences continued. He found himself the pet and 
prodigy of a distinguished literary circle. But Bernardo 
had suffered in his own career so seriously from addiction 
to the Muses and a prince that he now determined on a 
lucrative profession for his son. Torquato was sent to 
study law at Padua. Instead of applying himself to law, 
the young man bestowed all his attention upon philosophy 
and poetry. Before the end of 1562 he had produced a 
narrative poem called Rinaldo, which was meant to com- 
bine the regularity of the Virgilian with the attractions 
of the romantic epic. In the attainment of this object, 
and in all the minor qualities of style and handling, 
Riiialdo showed such marked originality that its author 
was proclaimed the most promising poet of his time. The 
flattered father allowed it to be printed ; and, after a short 
period of study at Bologna, he consented to his son’s 
entering the service of Cardinal Luigi d’E.ste. In 1565, 
then, Torquato for the first time set foot in that castle at 
Ferrara which was destined for him to be the setne of so 
many glories and such cruel sufferings. After the publica- 
tion of Rinaldo he had expressed his views upon the epic 
in some Discourses on the Art of Poetry^ which committed 
him to a distinct theory and gained for him the additional 
celebrity of a philosophical critic. The age was nothing if 
not critical ; but it may be e.steemed a misfortune for the 
future author of the Geincsaleinme that he should have 
started with pronounced opinions upon art. Essentially a 
poef of impulse and instinct, he was hampered in produc- 
tion by his own rules. 

• The five years between 1565 and 1570 seem to have 
been the happiest of Tasso’s li{^, although his father’s 
death in 1569 caused his affectionate nature profound pain. 
Young, handsome, accomplished in all the exercises of a 
wgll-bred gentleman, accustomed to the society of the 
gfeat aifd learned, illustrious by his published works in 
verse and prose, he became the idol of the most brilliant 
fourt in Italy. The princesses Lucrezia and Leonora 
d’Este,* both unmarried, both his seniors by about ten 
years, took him under their protection. He was admitted 
to their familiarity, and there is some reason to think that 
neither of them was indifferent to him personally. Of the 
celebrated story of his love for Leonora this is not the 
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place to speak. It is enough at present to observe that 
he owed much to the constant kindness of Ijpth sisters. 

In 1570 he travelled to Baris with the cardinal. Frank- 
ness of speech and a certain habitual want of tact ^caused 
a disagreement with his worldly patron. He left France ‘ 
next year, and took service under Duke Alfonso 11. of 
Ferrara. The most important events in Tasso’s biography 
during the folloviing four years are the publication of the ♦ 
Aniinta in 1573 and the coiflpletion of the Gerusateihme 
Liberata in 1574. The Aminta is a pastoral drama of 
very simple plot, but of exquisite lyrical charm.^ ‘‘It ap- 
peared at the critical moment when nv!)dern music, under 
Palestrina’s impulse, was becoming the main art of Italy. 
The honeyed melodies and sensftous melancholy of Aminta 
exactly suited and interpreted tli^ spirit of its age. We 
may regard it as the most decisively important of Tasso’s 
compositions, for its influence, in opera Und cantata, was 
felt through two successive centuries. The Gerusalemme 
Liberata occupies a larger space in the history of Euro- 
pean literature, and is a more considerable work. Yeti 
the commanding qualities of this epic poem, those which 
revealed Tasso’s individuality, and which made it imme- 
diately pass into the rank of classics, beloved by the people « 
no less than by persons of culture, are akin to the lyrical 
graces of Aminta, It was finished in Tasso's thirty-first 
year ; and when the MS. lay before him the best part of 
his life was over, his best w'ork had been already accom- 
plished. Troubles immediately began to gather round 
him. Instead of having the courage to obey his own 
instiribt, and to publish the Gerusalemme as he had con- 
ceived it, he yielded to the critical sci\ipulosity which 
formed a secondary feature of hi,s character. The poem 
w'aa sent in manuscript to several literary mpn of eminence, 
Tasso expressing his willingness to hear their strictures 
and to adopt their suggestions unless Be could convert 
them to his own views. The result was that each of theae 
ca^idid friends, while expressing in general high admiration 
for the epic, took some exception to its plot, its title, its 
moral tone, its episodes, or its diction, in detail. One 
wished it to be more regularly classical ; another wanted 
more romance. One hinted that the Inquisition would 
not tolerate its supernatural machinery ; another demanded 
the excision of its most charming passages — the loves of 
Armida, Clorinda, and Erminia. Tasso had to defend 
.himself against all these ineptitudes and pedantries, and 
to accommodate liis practice to the theories he had rashly 
expressed. As in the Rhialdo, so also in the Jeru- 
salem Delivered, he aimed at ennobling the Italian epic 
style by preserving strict unity of plot and heightening 
poetic diction. He chose Virgil for his model, took the 
first crusade for subject, infused the fervour of religion 
into his conception of the hero Godfrey. But his own 
natural bias was for romance. In spite o^ the poet’s in- 
genuity and industry the stately main theme evinced less 
spontaneity of genius than the romantic episodes with 
which, as also in Rinaldo, he adorned it. Godfrey, a 
mixture of pious .^neas and Tridentine Catholicism, is not 
the real hero of the Gerusalemme. Fiery and passibnate 
Rinaldo, Ruggiero, melancholy impulsive Tancredi, and 
the chivalrous Saracens with whom they clash in love and 
war, divide our interest and divert it from Ooffredo.^ On 
Armida, beautiful witch, sent forth by the infernal senate 
to sow discord in the Christian camp, turfis the action pf 
the epic. She is converted to the true faith bother adora- 
tion for a crusading knight, and qaits the scene with a 
phrase of the Virgin Mary on her lips. Brave Clorinda, 
donning armour like Marfisaf «fighiing in duel with her 
devoted lover, and receiving baptism* from bis hands in 
her^pathetic death ; Erminia seeking refuge in the shep- 
herd’s hut, — these lovely pag^n womeli, so touching in 
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their sorrows, so romantic in their adventures, so tender 
in their efhotions, rivet our attention, while we skip the 
battles, religious ceremonies, conclaves, and stratagems 
ol the campaign. The truth is that Tasso’s great inven- 
tion aii an artist was the poetry of sentiment. Sentiment, 

• no^ sentimentality, gives value to what is immortal in the 
Geriisalemyne. It was a new thing in the 16th century, 
something concordant with a growing feeling for woman 

• and with the ^Cendant art of music.* This sentiment, 
reflhed, noble, natural, stewed in melancholy, exquisitely 
graceful, patheticaljy touching, breathes throughout the 
epiiodea of the Germalemme^ finds metrical expression 
in the languishing cadence of its mellifluous verse, and 
sustains the ideal^life of those seductive heroines whoso 
names were familiar as household words to all Europe in 
the 17th and 18th^cenfliries. 

• Tasso’s self-chosen critics were not men to admit what 
the public has since accepted as incontrovertible. They 
vaguely felt that a great and beautiful romantic poem was 
embedded in a dull and not very correct epic. In their 
•uneasiness they suggested every coui’se but the right one, 
which was to pulflish the Gey'usaltnime without further 
dispute. Tasso, already overworked by his precocious 
studies, by exciting court-life and exhausting literary 
industry, now grew almost mad with worry. His health 
began Xo fail him). He complained of headache, suffered 
from malarious fevers, and wished to leave Ferrara. The 
Gerusalemme was laid in manuscript upon a shelf. He 
opened negotiations with the court of Florence* for an 
exchange of service. This irritated the duke of Ferrara. 
Alfonso hated nothing more than his courtiers leavifig him 
for a rival ducHy. He thought, moreover, that, if Tasso 
were allowed to go, tl^ Medici would get the coveted 
dedication of that already famous epic. Therefore he bore 
with the poet’s humours, and so contrived that the latter 
should have no excuse for quitting Ferrara. Meanwhile, 
through the years 1575, 1576, 1577, Tasso’s health grew 
worse. Jealousy inspired the courtiers to calumniate ^nd 
insult him. His irritable and suspicious temper, vain and 
sensitive to slights, rendered him only too easy a prey to 
their malevolence. He became the subject of delusions, — 
thought that his servants betrayed his confidence, fancied 
he had been denounced to the Inquisition, expected daily 
to be poisoned. In the autumn of 1576 ho quarrelled with 
a Ferrarese gentleman, Maddalo, \fho had talked too freely 
about some love affair ; in the summer of 1577 he drew 
his knife upon a servant in the presence of Lucrezia d’Este, 
duchess of Urbino. For this excess he was arrested ; but 
the duke released him, and took him for change of air to 
his country seat of Belriguardo. What happened there is 
not known. Some biographers have surmised that a com- 
promising liaUon with Leonora d’Este came to light, and 
that Tasso agreed to feign madness in order to cover her 
honour. of this there is no proof. It is only certain 
that from Belriguardo ho returned to a Franciscan convent 
at Ferrara, for the express purpose of attending to his 
health. There the dread of being murdered by the duke 
took firm hold on his mind. He escaped at the end of 
Jul^, disguised himself as a peasant, and went on foot to 
his sister at Sorrento. 

The truth seems to be that Tasso, ^af ter the beginning of 
157^, became the victim of a mental malady, which, with- 
out amounting to actual insanity, rendered him fantastical 
and insupportable, a misery to himself and a cause of 
anxiety to his patrons. There is no evidence whatsoever 
that this state of things was due to an overwhelming 
passion for Leonora. The duke, instead of acting like a 
tyrant, showed considerabW forbearance. He was a rigid 
and not sympathetic man, as egotistical as a princeling of 
that age^was wont to JSe. But to Tasso he was ffever 
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cruel, — hard and unintelligent perhaps, but far from being 
that monster of ferocity which has been painted. *1110 
subsequent history of his connexion with the poet, over 
which we may pass rapidly, will corroborate this view. 
While at Sorrento, Tasso hankered after Ferrara. The 
court-made man could not breathe freely outside its 
charmed circle. He wrote humbly requesting to be taken 
back. Alfonso consented, provided Tasso would agree to 
undergo a medical course of treatment for his melancholy. 
When he returned, which he did with alacrity under those 
conditions, he was well received by the ducal family. All 
might have gone well if his old maladie* had not revived. 
Scene followed scene of irritability, moodiness, suspicion, 
wounded vanity, and violent outbursts. In the summer 
of 1578 he ran away again; travelled through Mantua, 
Padua, Venice, Urbino, Lombardy. In September ho 
reached the gates of Turin on foot, and was courteously 
entertained by the duke of Savoy. Wherever he went, 
wandering like the world’s rejected guest,” he met with 
the honour due to his illustrious name. Great folk opened 
their houses to him gladly, partly in compassion, partly in 
admiration of his genius. But he soon wearied of their 
societjf, and wore their kindness out by his querulous 
peevishness. It seemed, moreover, that life was intoler- 
able 4o him outside Ferrara. Accordingly he once more 
opened negotiations with the duke; and in February 1579 
he again set foot in the castle. Alfonso was about to 
contract his third marriage, this time with a princess of 
the house of Mantua. He had no children ; and, unless 
he got an heir, there was a probability that his state 
would fall, as it did subsequently, to the Holy See. The 
nuptial festivals, on the eve of which Tasso arrived, were 
not therefore the occasion of great rejoicing to the elderly 
bridegroom. As a forlorn hope he had to wed a third 
wife ; but his heart was not engaged and his expectations 
were far from sanguine. Tasso, preoccupied as always 
with his own sorrows and his own sense of dignity, made 
no allowance for the troubles of his master. Rooms 
below his rank, he thought, had been assigned him. 
The princesses did not want to see him. The duke was 
engaged. Without exercising common patience, or giving 
his old friends the benefit of a doubt, he broke into terms 
of open abuse, behaved like a lunatic, and was sent off 
without ceremony to the madhouse of St Anna. This 
happened in March 1579; and there he remained until 
July 1586. Duke Alfonso’s long-sufferance at last had 
given way. He firmly believed that Tasso was insane, 
and helTelt that if ho were so St Anna was the safest place 
for him. Tasso had put himself in the wrong by his 
intemperate conduct, but far more by that incomprehen- 
»sible yearning after the Ferrarese court which made him 
return to it again and yet again. It would be pleasant to 
assume that an unconquerable love for Leonora led him 
back. Unfortunately, there is no proof of this. His 
relations to her sister Lucrezia were not less intimate and 
affectionate than to Leonora. The lyrics he addressed to 
numerous ladies arc not less respectful and less passionate 
than those which bear her name. Had he compromised 
her honour, the duke w'ould certainly have had him 
murdered. Custom demanded this retaliation, and society 
approved of it. If therefore Tasso really cherished a 
secret lifelong devotion to Leonora, it remains buried in ^ 
impenetrable mystery. He did certainly not behave Jike 
a loyal lover, for both when he jretunf'ed to Ferran^in 
1578 and in 1579 he showed no capacity for curbing his 
peevish humours in the hope of access to her society. , 

It was no doubt very irksome for a o^ Tassos 
pleasure-loving, restless, and self-conscious spirit to be kept • 
for more than seven years in confinement. Yet we#m^t 
weigh the facts of the case* rather than the fancies which 
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have been indulged regarding them. After the first few 
monftis of his incarceration he obtained spacious apart- 
ments, received the visits of friends, went abroad attended 
by responsible persons of his acquaintance, and corre- 
sponded freely with whomsoever he chose to address. 
The lettei‘s written from St Anna to the princes and cities 
of Italy, to warm well-wishers, and to men of the highest 
reputation in the world of art and learning, form our 
most valuable source of information, not only on his then 
condition, but also on his temperament at large. It is 
singular that he spoke always respectfully, even affection- 
ately, of the duke. Some critics have attempted to make 
it appear^that lie was hypocritically kissing the hand which 
had chastised him, with the view of being released from 
prison. But no one who has impartially considered the 
whole tone and tenor of his epistles will adopt this opinion. 
What emerges clearly from them is that he laboured under 
a serious mental disease, and that he was conscious of it. 
He complains that his disorder at times amounted to 
frenzy, after which his memory was weakened and his 
intellectual faculties enfeebled. He saw visions and heard 
phantom voices. Puck-like spirits made away wijh his 
books and papers. The old dread of poison, the old terror 
of the Inquisition, returned with greater violence. His 
bodily condition grew gradually worse ; and, though he 
does not seem to have suffered from acute attacks of 
illness, the intellectual and physical constitution of the 
man was out of gear. Meanwhile he occupied his uneasy 
leisure with copious compositions. The mass of his prose 
dialogues on philosophical and ethical themes, which is 
very considerable, we owe to the years of imprisonment in 
St Anna. Except for occasional odes or sonnets — some 
written at request and only rhetorically interesting, a few 
inspired by his keen sense of suffering and therefore 
poignant — he neglected poetry. But everything which 
fell from his pen during this period was carefully preserved 
by the Italians, who, while they regarded him as a lunatic, 
.somewhat illogically scrambled for the very offscourings 
of his wit. Nor can it be said that society was wrong. 
Tasso had proved himself an impracticable human being ; 
but he remained a man of genius, the most interesting 
personality in Italy. Long ago his papers had been 
sequestered. Now, in the year 1580, he heard that part 
of the Gerusalemme was being published without his per- 
mission and without his corrections. Next year the whole 
poem was given to the world, and in the following six 
months seven editions issued from the press. The [^isoner 
of St Anna had no control over his editors ; and from the 
masterpiece which placed him on the level of Petrarch and 
Ariosto he never derived one penny of pecuniary profit. 
A rival poet at the court of Ferrara undertook to revise 
and re-edit his lyrics in 1582. This was Battista Guarini ; 
and Tasso, in bis cell, bad to allow odes and sonnets, 
poems of personal feeling, occasional pieces of compliment, 
to be collected and emended, without lifting a voice in 
the matter. A few years later, in 1585, two Florentine 
jiedants of the Della Crusca academy declared war against 
th^ Gerusalemme. They loaded it with insults, which seem 
to those who read their pamphlets now mere parodies of 
criticism. Yet Tasso felt bound t6 reply ; and he did so 
with a moderation and urbanity which prove him to have 
been not only in full possession of his reasoning faculties, 
but •‘a gentleman^of noble manners also. Certainly the 
hisfory of Tasso^s incarceration at St Anna is one to 
make us pause and wonder. The man, like Hamlet, was 
dutvaught through ill-accommodation to his circumstances 
and his age brain-sick he was undoubtedly ; and this is 
the duke of Ferrara’s justification for the treatment he 
eridUrbd. In the prison he bore himself pathetically, 
peevishly, but never ignobly! He showed a singular 


indifference to the fate of hi.s great poem, a rale magna- 
nimity in dealing with its detractors. His owii personal 
distress, that terrible malaise of imperfect*’ insanity, 
absorbed him. What remained over, untouched by the 
malady, unoppressed by his consciousness thereof, dis- 
played a sweet and gravely-toned humanity. The oddest 
thing about his life in prison is that he was alway.s trying 
to place his two nephews, the sons of his sister Cornelia, 
in court-service. •One of therp he attached to the duke 
of Mantua, the other to the duke of Parma. After all liis 
father’s and his own lessons of life, h.e had not learned 
that the court was to bo shunned like Circe by anihoncosst 
man. In estimating Duke Alfonso’s sh&re of blame, this 
wilful idealization of the court ^by Tas^'^ must be taken 
into account. That man is not a tyrant’s victim who 
moves heaven and earth to place his , sister’s sons with 
tyrants. « 

In 1586 Ta.sso left St Anna at the' solicitation of 
Vincenzo Gonzaga, prince of Mantua. Ho foUowed his 
young deliverer to the city by the Mincio, basked awhile 
in liberty and courtly pleasures, enjoyed a splendid recep- ‘ 
tion from his paternal town of Bergamo, and produced a 
meritorious tragedy called Torrismondo. Ihit only a few 
months had passed when he grew discontented. Vincenzo 
Gonzaga, •'succeeding to his father’s dukedom of Mantua, 
had scanty leisure to bestow upon the poet. Tasso felt 
neglected. In the autumn of 1587 wo find him journeying 
through ^ologna and Loreto to Borne, and taking up his 
quarters there with an old friend, Scipione Gonzaga, now 
patriarch of Jerusalem. Next year ho wandered off to 
Naples, where he wrote a dull poem on Morale Oliveto. In 
1589 he returned to Rome, and took up his quarters again 
with the patriarch of Jerusalem. The servants found him 
insufferable, and turned him out of doors. He fell ill, and 
went to a hospital. The patriarch in 1590 again received 
him. But Tasso’s restless spirit drove him forth to 
Florence. The Florentines said, “Actum est de eo.’* 
Roiffe once more, then Mantua, then Florence, then Rome, 
then Naples, then Rome, then Naples- -such is the weary 
record of the years 1590-94. We have to study a verit- 
able Odyssey of malady, indigence, and misfortune. To 
Tasso everything came amiss. He had the palaces of 
princes, cardinals, patriarchs, nay popes, always open to 
him. Yet he could rest in none. To rest would have 
been so easy, had he possessed the temperament of Berni 
or of Horace. But he was out of joint with the world. 
No sensuous comforts, no tranquillity of living, soothed 
his vexed soul. Gradually, in spite of all veneration for 
the sacer vates, he made himself the laughing-stock and 
boro of Italy. 

* His health grew ever feebler and his genius dimmer. 
In 1592 be gave to the public a revised version of the 
Gerusalemme. It was called the Gerusalemme Conquistata. 
All that made the poem of bis early manhoed charming 
he rigidly erased. The versification was degraded; the 
heavier elements of the plot underwent a dull rhetorical 
development. During the same year a prosaic composition 
in Italian blank verse, called Le Sette Giornate, saw ^he 
light. Nobody reads it now. We only mention it as 
one of Tasso’s dotages — a dreary amplification of the first 
chapter of Genesis. 

It is singular that just in these years, when mettal 
disorder, physical weakness, and decay qf inspiration 
seemed dooming Tasso to oblivion, his old age was cheered* 
with brighter rays of hope. Clement VIII. iscended 
the papal chair in 1592. He and hiS nephew, Cardinal 
Aldobrandini of St Giorgio, determined to befriend our 
poet. In 1594 they invited him to Rbrne. There he was 
to assume the crown of bays, as i^etrarch had assumed it, 
on^he Capitol. Lean and worn out with |ickne88,^eady to 
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totter inUb the tomb, where rest might possibly be found, 
Tasso reached Rome in November. The ceremony of his 
coronation was deferred because Cardinal Aldobrandini 
had fallen ill. But the pope assigned him a pension ; and, 
under the pressure of pontifical remonstrance, Prince Avel- 
liiio, who held Tasso’s maternal estate, agreed to discharge 
a portion of his claims by payment of a yearly rent-charge. 
At no time since Tasso leh St Anna had the heavens 
ajjparently so smiled upon Jiim. CapilOlian honours and 
money were now at his disposal. Yet this good fortune 
cam^ too late. It seemed as though fate had decided 
thht this man, in all his weakness of character and 
pathetic grace of* genius, should win the stern fame of 
martyrdom. B<|th laurjl wreath and wealth must be 
withdrawn from him. ^ Before the crown was worn or the 
pensions paid he ^ascended to the convent of St Onofrio, 
♦n a stormy 1st day of April in 1595. Seeing a cardinal’s 
coach toil up the steep Trasteverino Hill, those good monks 
came to the door to greet it. From the carriage stepped 
Tasso, the Odysseus of many wanderings and miseries, the 
singer of sweetest strains still vocal, and told the prior he 
was come to die with him. 

In St Onofrio he died, on the 25th of April of that year 
1595. He was just past fifty-one; and the last twenty 
years of his existence had been practically and artistically 
ineffectual. At. the age of thirty-one the Genisalemme^ as 
we have it, was accomplished. The world too was already 
ringing with the music of A minta. More than this Tasso 
had not to give to literature. But those succeedtng years 
of derangement, exile, imprisonment, poverty, and hope 
deferred endejjr the man to us. Elegiac and querulous as 
he must always appear, we, yet love Tasso better because 
he suffered through nearly a (juarter of a century of slow 
decline and unexplained misfortune. 

Taken altogotljer, the best complete edition of Tasso’s writings 
is that of Ro.sini (I’isa), in 83 vols. The prose works (in 2 vols., 
Florence, Le Monnier, 1875) an<l the letters (in 5 vols., .same pub- 
lishers, 1853) have been admirably edited by Ce.sare Guasti. This 
edition of Tasso's Letters forms by far the most valuable sourle for 
his biography. No student can, however, omit to use the romantic 
memoir attributed to Tasso’s friend Marcliese Manso (printed in 
Rosini’s edition of Tasso’s works above cited), and the important 
Vita di Torqvato Tasso by Serassi (llcrgnmo, 1790). To give any- 
thing like n complete account of more recent critical and bio- 
grapnical Tasso literature is iinj^ossiblo within the limits of this 
article. (J. A. S.) 

TASSONI, Alessandro, Italfhn poet, was a native of 
Modena, where he was born in 1565, and where he died 
in 1635. From 1599 till 1608 he was secretary to 
Cardinal Ascanio Colonna, and in this capacity saw some 
diplomhtic service ; he was afterwards employed for some 
time in similar occupations by Charles Emmanuel, duke of 
Savoy. His best-known literary work is a burlesque epief 
entitled La Secchia Eapita, or “ The Rape of the Bucket ” 
(1622), the reference being to a raid of the Modenese upon 
the people ♦f Bologna in 1325, when a bucket was carried 
off as a trophy. As in Butler’s Hudibras, many of the 
personal and local allusions in this poem are now very 
obscure, and are apt to seem somewhat pointless to the 
gejieral reader, but, in spite of Voltaire’s contempt, it 
cannot be neglected by any systematic student of Italian 
literature (compare vol. xii. p. 512). Other characteristic 
works of Tassoni are his Pemieri Diversi (1612), in which 
hci treats philosophical, literary, historical, and scientific 
questions wjth unusual freedom, and his ConBiderqzioni 
• sopra U Peirarcha (1609), a piece of criticism showing 
•great irfdependence of traditional views, 

TASTE is the Sensation referred to the mouth when 
certain soluble substances are brought into contact with 
the mucous membrane df \hat cavity. The sense is located 
almost entirely in the tongue. Three distinct sensations 
are refirabh t<^the tt^gue-— (1) taste, (2) touch, (3) 


temperature. The posterior part of its surface, where 
there is a A-shaped group of large papillae, called circum- 
vallate papillae, supplied by the glosso-pharyngeal nerve, 
and the tip and margins of the tongue, covered with 
filiform (touch) papillae and fungiform papillae, are the 
chief localities where taste is manifested, but it s^lso exists 
in the glosso-palatino arch and the lateral part of the soft 
palate. The middle of the tongue and the surface of the 
hard palate are devoid of taste. The terminal organs of 
taste consist of peculiar bodies named taste-bulbs or taste- 
goblets, discovered by Schwalbe and Loven in 1867. They 
can be most easily demonstrated in tlfe foliatse, 

large oval prominences found on each side near, the base 
of the tongue in the rabbit. Each papilla consists of a 
series of laminaj or folds, in tlie sides of which the taste- 
bodies are readily (lis[)layed in a transverse section. Taste- 
bodies are also found on the lateral aspects of the circum- 
vallate papilhc (sec fig. 1), in the fungiform papillae, in the 




Fipr. 2. 


FIff. 8. 


Fio, 1.— Transverbo .>cctlon of a clrcumvalluto papilla: W, the papilla; r, r, tho 
wall in section ; H, R, the circular slit or fossa; K, K, the taste-bulbs In posi- 
tion ; N, N, the nerves. The figures are from Landols and Stirling’s Physiology. 

papillae of the soft palate and uvula, the under surface of 
the epiglottis, the upper part of the posterior surface of 
the epiglottis, the inner 
sides of the arytenoid car- 
tilages, and even in the 
vocal cords. 

The taste-bull)S are min- 
ute oval bodies, somewhat 
like an old-fashioned Flo- 
rence flask, about inch 
in length by ^ Jjy in breadth. 

Each consists of two sets of 
cells, — an outer set, nucle- 
ated, ^fusiform, bent like 
the staves of a barrel, and 

nrrnnaf»fl bv sn fls ^ -Isolated ta«te-bulb: I), supporting 

arrangea Siae oy SlUe so as c«lls ; K, under end; E free 

to leave a small opening at <>pen, with the projecting apices of 

the apex (the mouth of the s.—d, isolated protective cell; e, taste- 

barrel), called the gustatory 

pore; and an inner set, five to ten in number, lying in 
the centre, pointed at the end next the gustatory pore, 
and branched at the other extremity. The branched ends 
are continuous with non-medullated nerve fibres from the 
gustatory nerve. These taste-bodies are found in immense 
numbers : as many as 1760 have been counted on •one 
circumvallate papilla Jn the ox. They are absent in rep- 
tiles and birds. F. E. Schultze states that they exist in 
the mouth of the tadpole, whilst the tongue of the fro^ 
is covered with epithelium resembling that of the gus^tory 
bodies. Ley dig has described organs^ having a siwiilar 

structure in the skins of freshwater fishes and the tadpole ; 
these may possibly be widely distributed taste-organs. ^ !flie 
proofs that these are the terminal organs erf ta^e rest on 
careful observations which have shown (1) that taste isb 
only experienced when the sapid substance is allowed to 
come into contact with the taste-body, and that the sense 
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is absent or much weakened in those areas of mucous 
membrane where these are deficient ; (2) that they are 
most abundant where the sense is most acute ; and (3) 
that section of the glosso pharyngeal nerve which is known 
to be distributed to the areas of mucous membrane where 
taste is present is followed by degeneration of the taste- 
bodies. At the same time it cannot be asserted that they 
are absolutely essential to taste, as we can hardly suppose 
that those animals which have no special taste-bodies arc 
devoid of the sense. 

Taste is no doubt closely allied to smell ; hence in 
invertebrates organs are found that may bo referred to 
either of Uie senses (see Smell). Tastes have been vari- 
ously classified. One of the most useful classifications 
is into sweet, bitter, acid, and saline tastes. To excite 
the sensation, substances must be soluble in the fluid of 
the mouth. Insoluble substances, when brought into 
contact with the tongue, give rise to feelings of touch 
or of temperature, but excite no taste. The s{)ecific mode 
of action of sapid substances is quite unknown. The 
extent of surface acted on increases the massiveness of the 
sensation, whilst the intensity is affected by the degree of 
concentration of the solution of the sapid substance. Tf 
solutions of various substances are gradually diluted with 
water until no taste is experienced, Valentine found that 
the sensations of taste disappeared in the following order — 
syrup, sugar, common salt, aloes, quinine, sulphuric acid ; 
and Camerer found that the taste of quinine still con- 
tinued although diluted with twenty times more water 
than common salt. Von Vintschgau found that the time 
required to excite taste after the sapid substance was 
placed on the tongue varied. Thus saline matters are 
tasted most rapidly (T7 second), then sweet, acid, and 
bitter (^258 second). This is probably due to the activity 
of diffusion of the substance. Xo relation between the 
chemical constitution of the substance and the nature of 
the taste excited by it has yet been discovered, and there 
are many curious e.xamples of substances of very different 
chemical constitutions having similar tastes. For example, 
sugar, acetate of lead, and the va[)Our of chloroform have 
all a sweetish taste. A temperature of from fiO'* to 90** 
F. is the most favourable to the sense, water above or 
below this temperature either masking or temporarily 
paralysing it. Taste is often associated with smell, giving 
rise to a sensation of flavour, and we are frequently in 
the habit of confounding the one sensation with the other. 
Chloroform excites taste alone, whilst garlic, asafcjtida, 
and vanilla excite only smell. This is illustrated by the 
familiar experiment of blindfolding a person and touch- 
ing the tongue successively with slices of an apple and of 
an onion. In these circumstances the one cannot bo dis- 
tinguished from the other when the nose is firmly closed. 
No doubt also experience aids in detecting slight differ- 
ences of taste by suggesting to the mind what may be 
expected ; it is not easy, for instance, to distinguish the 
tastes qf red and white wine when the eyes are blind- 
folded. Taste may be educated to a remarkable extent ; 
and careful observation — along with the practice of avoid- 
ing h,ll substances having a very pronounced taste or 
having an irritating effect— enables tea tasters and wine- 
tasters to detect slight differences of taste, more especially 
^en combined with odour so as to produce flavour, which 
^ would-be quite inappreciable to an ordinary palate. As to 
the a^ion (ft electrfbal currents on taste, observers have 
arrived at uncertain results. So long ago as 1752 Sulzer 
stated* that a constant current caused, more especially at 
the rnomerfts o> opening and of closing the current, a sen- 
sation of acidity at the anode ( -h pole) and of alkalinity 
at the katode (- pole). This is in all probability due to 
electrolysis, the decomposition products exciting the taste- 
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bodies. Griinhagen found that rapidly interruptecFcurrenta 
fail to excite the sense ; Von Vintschgau, who has directed 
much attention to the sense of taste, says that rvhen thfe 
tip of his tongue is traversed by a current there is only a' 
tactile sensation. Again Hdnigsehmied, on the contrary, 
found that a current excited the metallic or acid taste at 
the anode placed on the tip of the tongue, whilst the alka- 
line taste of the katode was absent. The writer of this 
article has found tlMt this is the^experience of most persona 
examined by him. ^ 

Disease of the tongue causing uiinaUual dryness pay 
interfere with taste. Substances circulating in the ublood 
may give rise to subjective sensations * of taste. Thus 
santonine, morphia, and biliary products ((as in jaundice) 
usually cause a bitter sensation, whilst the sufferer from 
diabetes is distressed by a persistent^ svvtietish taste. The 
insane frequently have subjective tastes, which are reab 
to the patient, and frequently cause much distress. In 
such cases, the sensation is excited by changes in the 
taste-centres of the brain. Increase in the sense of taste 
is called hypergensia^ diminution of it /iypogeusia, and its 
entire loss ngensia. Fare cases occur where there is a 
subjective taste not associated with insanity nor with the 
circulation of any known sweetish matters in the blood, 
possibly caused by irritation of the gustatory nerves or by 
changes in the nerve centres. 

As to the comparative anatomy of tlic tongue, see Owen’s Cem- 
parative Anatomy and Physioloyn of V'crtcbralcs (London, 1808). 
For a full iccount of the physiology of taste, see Von Vintschgau’s 
arti(dc “ Gesclimackssinn,” in llrrmaniC s Handlmch der Physiotogie, 
vol. iii. po^tii. (J. G. M.) 

TATARS. See Tartars. » 

TATE, NahUxM (1652-1715), j)oet-laureate, was born 
in 1652 in Dublin, and was educalcd at Trinity College 
there. He afterwards removed to London, and adopted 
literature as a profession, succeeding Shadwell as poet- 
laureate in 1692. He died within the precincts of the 
Mint^ Southwark (whither he had taken refuge from his 
debtors), August 12, 1715. 

His name is still remembered in connexion with the A’Vjc Version 
of the Psalms of Davids which, in conjunction with Nicholas 
Bkady { q . v.)f he published in 1696 (see Hymns, vol. xii. p. 690). 
Tate was also the author of some tei\ diainatic pieces (sec Biogr. 
Vraniatica^ i. 703) and a great mnnber of poems, including one 
entitled The Innocent Bpicurc, or The Art of Angling (1697). 

TATIAX, one of the eaVliest Christian apologists, whose 
personality and work had an important influence on the 
history of the church during the period of the Antonines. 
He was by birth an Assyrian (according to Zahn of Sem- 
itic descent), but received a Greek education, and* after 
acquiring a very extensive knowledge of Greek literature, 
began to travel about the Roman empire as a wandering 
teacher or sophist. ” Rut his inquiring disposition and 
his earnest spirit remained unsatisfied alike with the 
religions and the philo-sophies he encounteredf while the 
doings of men, their greed for amusement and pleasure, 
their vanity and treachery, disgusted him. In this tem- 
per, about 150 A.D., he reached Rome, where the Old Testa- 
ment fell into his hands, and at the same time he came 
into closer relations with the Christians ; their firm faitt, 
chaste morals, fearless courage, and close fellowship deeply 
impressed him, and in the end the spectacle of their life 
and their monotheistic doctrine founded upon prophekic 
revelation completely conquered Jiim. Henceforward the 
whole unchristian world, with all its philosophy and ‘ 
culture, presented itself to him as mere darkness ahd the • 
deception of demons, but the barbariaif philosophy ” (for 
so he called Christianity) as the wisdom of God. He 
became a convert, and soon aftof>fard^ (152-153) wrote 
(most probably in Greece, where he^ stayed for some time) 
his Orhtio ad Graxos^ which gaiijpd hiq| great Repute 
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among thft Christians, and is still extant. This discourse 
is distinguished from the other apologies of that century 
bjf the briJfequeness with which its author repudiates the 
cftlturo of the Greeks ; his scorn, however, does not forget 
to avail itself of the resources of Greek philosophy and 
rhetoric. His polemic often reminds the reader of the 
Cynics and of such scoffers as Lucian ; his view of things, 
however, is ver^ different from that of the last-named 
wrj^er, for with Tatian the, “ barbarian*philosophy, ” on 
behalf of which he speaksf which teaches a monotheistic 
cosmqjogy and inculcates rigid asceticism and renunciation 
of the •vorld, is indisputably certain. In many details, 
and even in the g<?neral outline of his philosophy, Tatian 
the Christian contkiued wijhout knowing it to be a Platon- 
izing philosopher; but^that he had undergone a radical 
change is shown by liis views of history and civilization, 
Ws faith in one ^living God, his conviction that truth is 
contained nowhere else than in the Christian Scriptures, 
his attitude of trust towards the Logos, made man in Jesus 
(Christ, and finally by his earnest and world- forsaking 
•expectation of judgment to come. The Oratio^ which is 
polemical rather than apologetic in its character, has a 
special importance in the history of Christian dogma, inas- 
much as it gives an elaborated exposition of the doctrine 
of the Logos ; it was also read by subsequent wftters, as, 
for example, by Julius Africanus, for its chronological 
data. Tatian was the first apologist to undertake, on be- 
half of Christianity, a work of the class which aftgrwards 
developed into the numerous “ world-histories ” written 
from the Christian point of view. Tatian’s diction is 
often rough, h^rsh, and abrupt, his sentences involved 
and inelegant. He has the art, indeed, of expressing him- 
self with uncommon freedom and independence, and can 
put things aleo in a very graphic way, but at the same 
time he is a earless stylist, or rather, as an apostate from 
the Greek view of things, he has tried to accentuate his 
breach with classical traditions by elaborate carelessness 
and deliberate eccentricity. * • 

Tatian soon returned from Greece to Rome, and came 
into close relations with the famous apologist Justin, 
whom he reverenced greatly. He himself established a 
school, to which the afterwards celebrated ecclesiastical 
writer Rhodon belonged for a time. So long as Justin 
lived (t.f., till 166) Tatian’s doctrines excited no feelings 
of offence in the Christian community, although even in 
his Oratio there are germs of questionable and unorthodox 
views. These germs, however, he continued to develop 
until about 172 ; and, as about this very time the Roman 
church Became severely t>pposed to everything Gnostic 
and heretical, a rupture was inevitable ; the date of the 
breach is giver, by Eusebius (doubtless following Julius 
Africanus) as liaving been 172. But the teaching of 
Tatian had really become open to challenge. He drew a 
distinction between the supreme God and the demiurge, 
considering the latter to be good in his nature indeed, 
but quite a subordinate being ; he accepted the doctrine 
of a variety of leons ; he utterly rejected marriage and the 
use ^f animal food ; he denied the blessedness of Adam ; 
he began to abandon the allegorical interpretation of the 
Scriptures and to see genuine difficulties and contradic- 
tions in them ; he sought to demonstrate from the epistles 
of Paul the indispensableness of the most rigid asceticism ; 
but indeed all his “ heresies ” (and he has also been charged 
i^ith docetism) have their explanation in this desire of his 
t(f establfsh a theoretical basis for his doctrine of the 
Christian duty of complete world-renunciation. He joined 
the “ Encratites,” a sect which indeed had existed before 
this time, but whiph •receded new life from his presence. 
Of his numerous writings belonging to this period noising 
has survived the hostility which sought their repression 
• • 
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save a few titles (^l/SXlov TrpopXrj^draiv^ Trepl rov Kara rhv 
(TMT^pa KarapTKTpiov^ (tc.) and one or two very interesting 
fragments in the works of Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
and Jerome. Clement of Alexandria seems personally to 
have known Tatian, and even to have been his pupil for a 
time. 8oon Tatian began also to be assailed in wfiting by 
the teachers of the church, and to be set a.side as a very 
prodigy among heretics, and as a man who united the errors 
of Marcion with those of Valentine. Musanus, Rhodon, 
Irenams, the author of the Muratorian fragment (see 
below), Tertiillian, Hippolytus, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Origen all took part in refuting him.* 

Towards the end of his life, or perhaps even •between 
152 and 172, Tatian went from Rome to Mesopotamia, 
and there — probably in Edessa — wrought a great deal. 

It is probable that he was in Rome about the year 172, 
but whether he died there or in his native country is not 
ascertained. It i.s very possible that in Syria, where 
ccclesia.stical matters had not been developed so far as in 
the West, the doctrines of Tatian met with toleration 
within the Christian cominunitie.s, but neither of this 
can w^be certain.^ But this we do know, that a work 
of Tatian’s not yet mentioned, the Diatessuron^ held its 
ground in the Syrian churches and even in ecclesiastical 
use f(5r two whole centuries. 

The Diatessaron is a gos])el very freely ami boldly euiistructeAl by 
Tatian out of Die four fJospels known to ns. It cannot have been 
T>roduce<l during his latter years, for all traces of dualism are 
absent. On the otlier hand, however, it exhibits certain peculiar- 
ities of the theology of its compiler. Probably one would not be 
far w’rong in assii;nin^ it to tlie first years of tlie reign of Iklarcus 
Aurelius. It was written by Tatian in Greek, not in Syriac as 
Zahn has tried to make out; this is shown — (1) by the title, it 
Iwing known even among the Syrians as Dintessaron ; (2) by a few 
Greek fragments wluch still survive; (3) by the Latin redaction 
which it recedved in the Ctli century; (4) by its rejection in the 
Muratorian fragment— for that the word “m-tia-i,” carelessly cor- 
rected by the transcriber, stoo<l originally “tatiani” may be 
regarded as certain.^ In estimating the work scholars W’crc formerly 
entirely dcpemlent on certain meagre notices in Eusebius, Theodoret, 
Ephraem Syrns, Epiphanius, and the later Syrians,® but we liave 
recently become possessed of large portions of it, and arc now in 
a position to form for ourselves an idea of its character and plan. 

In 1877 there was published^ a Latin translation, by Aucher the 
Mechitarist, of Ephraem’s gospel commentary, wliich had been pre- 
served in Armenian, and it then became apparent that Ephraem 
Inid taken the Dintessaron as Ids basis. This led to further research.® 
Kecogni/.ing with other scholars that other Syrian writers also, 
down to the nuddlo of the 4th century, had used the Diatessaron 
(Theodoret tells us that in his diocese alone ho caused more than 
300 copies to bo withdrawn from use), Zalm undertook the labo- 
rious tas^ of restoring the work with the help of Epliraein’s com- 
mentary and other sources.® In details much of what Zahn has 
given as belonging to the text of the Diatessaron remains ])roblem- 
atical, — in particular he lias not been sufliciently careful in his 
examination of the W’ork of Aphraates, — but in all the main points 
^his restoration has been successful. Tlie rediscQvery of such a 
w’ork is in a variety of w'ays of the very highest importance for 
the early history of Christianity. (1) It is of interest for the history 
of the canon. It show's that in Tatian’s time there was still no 
recognized New Testament canon, and that the texts of the Gospels 
were not regarded ns inspired. He could not possibly have treated 
them with such freedom had they been held to be otherwise. ^ Put 
the ecclesiastical use made of his work in Syria .sliovvs tliat Tatian 
intended it for the church, and, as we are informed further by 
Eusebius that Tatian also edited the Pauline epistles, wo are entitled 
to conclinle that, like Marcion, ho wished to frame a special New 
Testament canon. (2) It «is of importance for the Gospels as w'C 
now liave them. Wo learn from tne IXatessaron that about 160 
A.D. our four Gospels had already taken a place of prominence in 
the church and that no others had done so ; tliat in particular the 
Fourth Gospel had taken a fixed place a lorypi ide of ^ the tyec 

^ The author of the Acta Archelai treats him as a heretic. 

a See Zeitschr, /, d. luth, TheoL, 1874 and 1875; Zcitschr./. mss^ 
TheoLy 1877; Zeitschr. f, KircJiengesch.y iii. p. 400. , * 

* See Credner, Einl., i. 437 sq.; Semisoli, Tatiarn Diatessaron^ 

1856 . ,, . • 

® Evangelii Concordantis Expositio facta a S. EphraeMOy V^icc. 

* See Harnack, Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch.y iv. p. 471 sq, 

• Zahn, Tatiatis DiatessaroUy 1881. 
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synoptics, (3) As regards the text of tlvo Gospels, wo can conclude 
from the DiaUssaron that tlie texts iif our Gosiu'ls about the year 
160 already ran essentially as we now read them, but that inten- 
tional cliangos were not wanting about the middle of tlie 2d century. 
Thus, forcxam[»le, Tatianin liis Gospel according to Matthew found 
nothing about tlm “ cliurch ” and about the building of the church 
upon Peti^ the rock. These sentences therefore are very probably 
of later inter|)olation. (4) It is of importance for the light it throws 
on Tatian’s Christianity. The Syriac translation of the Diatessaron 
still falls within the 2d century, but Zalin was mistaken in oKSiim- 
ing it to presuppose a prior Syriac translation of the separate 
Gospels (the so-called ; Baethgen ' has shown 

the latter to bo the later. It was only gradually that the 
“ cvangelium der %letrennten” superseded the “ evangelium der 
Gemischteii.”-^ 

The host clilitions <*f the Oratio ad Criccoa are those of Worth (Oxford, 1700), 
Maranus (Turis, 1712 , and Otto (Jena, 18r>l). Sec Daniel, Tatian der Ajyolo<je(, 
1837; Zahn, Tatum's iJiatesfarou, Kilangen, 1881 (compare also his Krang.^ 
Comm, des TUtophilus. Krlanj?en, 1883, p. 28(1 sq.)\ Ilarnnck, Texte u. Cuter- 
suchungen Gesch. d. altcfir. Lit., i. 1 ; Id., Ztschr. f. Kirchengtsch.^ Iv. 471 sq.\ 
and Tatian s Rede an die GriecUen ubersettt u. eiugeleitet. Giessen, 1884; Illlgen- 
feld, Ketzergesch., Leipslc. 1884; MoUer, art. ‘‘ Tatian,” in nerzog-f’litt’s Kncykl.. 
Tol. xr.; and Donaldson, Hist, of Christ. Lit., ill. p. 3-02. (A. HA.) 

TATIU8, Achilles. See IIomance, vol. xx. p. 635 sq. 

TAULER, Johann (c. 1300-1361), was born about the 
year 1300 in Strasburg, where his father was a wealthy 
burgher. It is probable that he entered the Dominican 
convent in his native city about the year 1313, while 
Meister Eckhart was still profe.ssor of theology (1312 - 
1320) in the monastery school. From Strasburg he* went 
to the Dominican college of Cologne, and some believe that 
his superiors sent him a few years later to St James’s 
College, Paris. After his theological education was 
finished he returned to Strasburg. In 1324 the pope 
placed under an interdict these parts of Germany, including 
Strasburg, which supported the excommunicated emperor 
Louis of Bavaria. It was one of the privileges of the 
Dominican and Franciscan orders to be allowed to perform 
religious services when the secular and all other regular 
clergy were silenced by an interdict. The Dominican order, 
however, had taken the side of Frederick, and in most 
places refused to say mass ; but in Strasburg they remained 
in the deserted city, kept their churches open, and admin- 
istered to the citizens the consolations of religion. It is 
supposed that this conduct of the Strasburg Dominicans 
was duo to the influence of Tauler. In 1339 the heads of 
the order interfered, and commanded the monks to close 
their churches. The town council in return banished the 
Dominicans from the city. Tauler, with some of his 
brethren, found refuge in Basel, although that city, like 
Strasburg, sided with the emperor. During these years 
Basel was the headquarters of the ** Friends ^ God ” 
{Gottesfreunde., A«;ee My*sticism, vol, xvii. p. loS), and 
Tauler was brought into intimate relations with the 
members of that pious mystical fellowship. lie returned 
to Strasburg probably in the year 1346. It is somewhat* 
difficult to trace his later life. The Black Death came to 
Strasburg in 1348, and it is more than probable that, when 
the city was deserted by all who could leave it, Tauler 
remained at his post, encouraging by sermons and personal 
visitations his terror-stricken fellow-citizens. His corre- 
spondence with distinguished members of the Gottes- 
freundey especially with Margaretha Ebner, and the fame 
of his preaching and other work in kStrasburg, had made 
him known throughout a wide circrie of pious people. He 
seems to have macle preaching journeys, in the later years 
of his life, to Cologne and to other places in the Rhine- 
lawd. IJe died in the year 1361. 

^ EwmgelienfragmmU : her Oriechische Text dee Curetanschen 
SyrerSf Leipsic, 1885. 

• * On the Diatessaron, its later history and various editions, ace 
(besides Zahn,*a8 cited above) the Codex Fuldensia, ed. Ranke, 1 868 ; 
Schmeller, Ammcnii Alex, quw et Tatiani dicitur Harmonia Emng., 
18414 Sievers, Tatian^ Lat. and Gen, Paderbom, 1872; Martin, “De 
Tatiani Diatessaron Arabica Versione,” in Pitra^s Analecta Saera^ vol. 
iv. (1888), pp. 465, 487. 


It is somewhat difficult to form an estimate of the rtdigious life 
and opinions of Tauler. For many ycare the chief inodeVn authority 
upon the subject was the late Prof. G. Selmiidt of Strasburg, whose 
views liad been introduced into England in Miss Winkworth’s 
book upon Tauler. According to Sclimidt, Tauler’s religious life 
divides into two parts, before and after what may be called his 
.second conversion. In the first period Eckhart rules his religious 
life ; in the second he is under the influence of the mysterious 
“Friend of God in the Oberland,” whom Schmidt assorts to he 
Nicholas of Basel. Deniflo doubts the historicjd character of this 
episode and the genaineiiess of tlij^ book, while Preger admits the 
fact of the conversion, hut refuses to«Mciitify the mysterious stranger 
with Nicholas of Basel. 

It is still more difficult to determine tluf precise iiature^pf the 
theological opinions of Tauler. Dcnifie maintains tluit Vhc fely 
genuine remain.s of Tauler are the eighty well-known Seiviimis in- 
cluded in the earliirst edition and four others^.in two manuscripts, 
all of wliich bear Taulcr’s name ; Preger seems inclined to admit in 
addition tlie Sennone in the ac(;ount oftTauler’s conversion ; both 
critics exclude the famous Book of Spiritual Boverty. Schmidt, 
on the other hand, while admitting the authenticity of all the 
above-named sermons, calls the Book of Spiritual Poverty Taulcr’s 
masterpiece. 

If we take tlie Sermons by themselves, then Taulcr’S teachers in 
theology were the P.seudo-Dioiiysius, Augustine, Gregory, Bernard, 
the two abbots of St Victor, Tliomas Aipiinas, and, above all,* 
Theodoric of Freiburg and Aleister Eckhart. Ilia theology will 
represent the purest and highest typo of German mysticism (.see 
Mysticism), and, by insisting upon jiersonal relationship to God, 
freedom from the thraldom of authority, and the wortlilessness of 
mere gooj works without tlic renewal of the inward life, will re- 
present a tendency in theology which found full expression in the 
reformation of the 16tli century. If, on the other hand, the Book 
of Spiritual Poverty bo included among the genuine writings of 
Tauler, 4hon undoubtedly bis views have more distinct connexion 
with that doctrine of the appropriation of the benefits of Christ’s 
work of redemption by an imitatio Vhriati finding expression in a 
life of evangelical poverty which is such a charat;teristic of the 
religious life of the century to which he belonged. The problem 
is a very difficult one, and it may be questioned wliether W’o are 
et in a position to solve it. Denifil; is undoubtedly correct in 
is statement that we need critical texts of 14th'*jpntury mystical 
WTiters, and that very groat uncertainty exists witli reference to 
the authors of the iiulividual mystical writings hf that period. It 
may be added that it is very probable, when the organization and 
method of work among the “Friends of God” are taken into con- 
siefl* ration, that many mystical books of devotion were the work, 
not of one, but of several nuthor.s, and that the conditions of the 
problem concerning the authenticity of Taulcr’s writings are not 
unlike those which exist among the books and tracts ascribed to 
Wickliffe. This at all events may be safely asserted, that Tauler's 
sermons are among the noblest in the German language. They 
are not so emotional as Suso’s, nor so speculative as Ecknart’a, but 
they are iuten.sely practical, and touch on all sides the deeper pro- 
blems of tlie moral and spiritual life. 

Tauler's Sennons were printed first at Lelpsic In 1498, and reprinted with 
additions from Eektmrt and others at JIaHOl (1.^21, 1.V22) and at Cologne (1M3). 
There Is a recent edition by Julius Hambergvr, Frankfort, 1864. See Denifle, 
Das Bueh von geist/icher Armuth,}877i Carl Schmidt, Tauter von Sirass- 

burg, Hamburg, 1841; Ml-s Wliikwortii, Tauler's Life and Sermons', R. A. 
VniigJmn, Hours with the Mystics, 3d ed.. vol. I, pp. 314-307. The third volume 
of Preger’s Gesch. der deutschen Mystik im Miltelalter, which 4rlll treat of 
Tauler, is la the preiia. 

TAUNTON, a municipal borough and market-town of 
Somerset, England, is situated in the beautiful and fertile 
vale of Taunton Dene, on the river Tone, on the Taunton 
and Bridgwater Canal, and on several branches of the 
Great Western Railway, 45 miles south-south- west of 
Bristol, 31 north-east of Exeter, and 163 west-south-west 
of London. The river is crossed by a stone bridge of 
three arches. The town is well built, the three main 
streets being wide and regular, and meeting in a trian^lar 
space in the centre called the Parade, where there is a 
market cross. The castle, now occupied by the museum of 
the Somerset Archaeological and Natural History Society, 
is reputed to have been founded by Ine, king of the West- 
Saxons. The earliest portion of the present building was 
erected by Walter Giffard, bishop of Winchester, In the time 
of Henry I., but the whole building ♦as repaired in 1496, 
and an embattled gateway erect^ by Bishop Langton. 
The church of St Mary Ma^Alene, a spacious building 
with double aisles both north and south of the nave, is 
chiefly Perpendicular, but has re^pains Normi||i work in 
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the chaii(Jfel arch, and of Early English in the north aisles 
and transepts. It possesses one of the finest of the 
claracteriatic towers of Somerset, but only a facsimile 
^production (erected 18t57-62) of the old one. There 
are still some remains of the Augustinian priory founded 
by Bishop Giffard, and there are also two modern convents. 
Taunton is an important centre of education, the principal 
institutions being the grammar school (founded in 1522 by 
Richard Fox, bishop of Winchester), Htiish’s schools, the 
independent college (184i), and the Wesleyan collegiate 
institution (1847).« The other principal public buildings 
ar^ tn^ old market-house, the assembly rooms, the new 
market in the lomc style, and the shire hall in the Eliza- 
bethan style, opetod in 1858 at a cost of £28,000. The 
charitable institutions include the Taunton and Somerset 
hospital (opened ii^ 1809 and extended in 1870 and 1873), 
Hie eye infirmary (1816), Gray’s almshouses and chapel 
(1635), St Saviour’s home for boys (1870), and the servants’ 
training home (1882). ’Phe town possesses manufactories 
of silk, collars and cuffs, and gloves, iron and brass found- 
•ries, coach -'building works, and breweries. There is also 
a considerable agricultural trade. The population of the 
municipal and parliamentary borough (area 1240 acre-s) 
in 1881 was 16,614. ''Phe population of the same area in 
1871 was 15,466. • 

Tauirtori lias played a prominent part during the troubled 

f ieriods of Englisn history. Various Roman remains j>ro\'t5 it to 
mve been occupied by the Homans; but it first obtained historical 
notice when Inc, king of the West-Haxons, made it tllo border 
fortress of his kingdom. It takes the name Taunton, or Thoneton, 
from its situation on the Tone or Thonc. The castle Wijs razed 
by Ethelburg after expelling Edbricht, king of the Soutb-Saxons. 
About the time •of William the Compioror the town and castle 
were granted to the bishop of Winchester, and for many years the 
castle was the bishop’s ])rimMpal residence. In the reign of William 
it possessed a rtiint. In 1497 the town and castle were seized by 
the imiiostor Perk in Warbcck. Taunton was made the scat of the 
suffragan see of Taunton and Hridgwater in 1538, but, on the death 
of William Finch, the first bishop, in 1559, the Act had no further 
oi)eration in reference to Taunton. Like the otlier towns of Somerset, 
Taunton was .strongly Puritan in its sympathies. Situated a 
point where the main roads of the county met, it was during tlie 
Civil War almost constantly in a state of siege by one or other of 
the rival parties. Having been garrisoned by the Parliamentary 
forces, it was captured by the Royalists in the summer of 1643, hut 
on 8th July 1614 it was, after a long siege, taken by Rlake, who 
lield it with heroic pertinacity till relieved by Fairfax on the 11th 
May 1645, and again after it was invested by 10,000 troops under 
Goring till the siege wa.s Hnnlly raisetl o» the 3d July. Still constant 
to its Puritan traditions, Taunton welcomed Monmouth in 1085 with 
acclamation, and he was proclaimed king there on the 20th Juno, 
the maidens of the town presenting him with a standard. As a 
consequence, Taunton was made the chief example of the fearful 
vengcanqj of Jeffreys, wdio, at llie assizes held in the castle, con- 
demned fio fewer than 134 inhabitants of the town and neiglihour- 
hood to death, and a much larger number to transportation. Taunton 
obtained a municipal cliarter from Charles I. in 1627, which was 
revoked in 1660. A second charter, granted by Charles II, in 1677, 
was permitted to lapse in 1792 owing to the corporation allowing a 
majority of their number to die without filling up the vncancie.s. 
From this limS until it again received municipal government, 17th 
April 1877, it was under tlio care of two bailiffs appointed at the 
court leet of the lord of the manor. Formerly the towui returned 
two members to parliament, but in 1885 the number was reduced 
to one. 

Sm Toulmln'a HUtory qf Taunton, edited by Savage, 1822; and sovorul pa{)eni 
In tnb Procfediwjs of the Someraet Archaeological Society for 1872. 

TAUNTON, a city of the United States, the county 
seat of Bristol county, Massachusetts, lies some 31 miles 
necytly south from Boston. The town proper, sometimes 
called Taunton Green, stands on the right bank of the 
•Taunton river, at the head of navigation, about 17 miles 
above ittf mouth. The entire area enclosed within the cor- 

K rate limits is 3T square miles. Taunton is traversed 
^ the main line of the Old Colony Railway, which con- 
nects it with Bc»t(m a1i8 Fall River, Mass., and Pro- 
vidence, R.I. Owing to its situation and its connexions 
by rail |Qd sea. '{’auntOQ has become a supply point fSr the 
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greater part oi south-eastern Massachusetts. The popula- 
tion of the city was 18,629 in 1870, 21,213 in 1880, and 
23,674 in 1885, showing an increase somewhat in excess of 
that of the State at large. Fully one-fourth of the popu- 
lation are of foreign birth, and the proportion is increasing. 
The State lunatic asylum is in Taunton. Th8 leading 
industries are the manufacture of cotton goods, iron and 
steel products (particularly locomotives, machinery, nails 
and spike.s), and silver-plated table ware. Taunton was 
incorporated as a town in 1639, and received a city charter 
in 1864. 

TAURIDA, a government of southern Russia, includes 
the peninsula of Crimka (7.?;.) and a tract of Mainland 
situated between the lower Dnieper and the coasts of the 
Black 8ea and the Sea of Azoff, and is bounded by these 
two seas on the S., while it has on the N. the governments 
of Kherson and Ekaterinoslatf. The area is 24,540 square 
miles, of which 6990 square miles belong to the Crimea ; 
its continental part consists of a gently undulating steppe 
of black earth, with only a few patches of salt clay on the 
banks of the Sivash or Putrid Sea, and sands in the lower 
course of the Dnieper. It is watered by the Dnieper, 
which flows along the frontier for 180 miles, and by two 
small rivers, the Molotchnaya and Berda. Many small 
lake's and ponds occur in the north, especially among the 
Dnieper sands, as well as on the Kinburn peninsula, at the 
mouth of the Dnieper, where salt is mad6. There are no 
forests except the artificial plantations in the colonies of 
the Mennonites. The climate is continental, and resembles 
that of central Crimea and Kherson. The population in 
1883 was 940,530 (247,780 in Crimea). The continental 
portion, although less mixed than that of the peninsula, 
consists of Russians (Great, Little, and White Russians), 
who constitute 83 per cent, of the population, Germans (11 
percent.), Bulgarians (5 per cent.), and Jews (1 per cent.). 

Agriculture and cattle-breeding arc the leading occupations. 
Wheat is the chief product, and by the Germans and Russian Non- 
conformists on tho Molotchnaya agriculture is carried to a high 
degree of ))erfection. In 1882 there were within tho goveniment 
356,270 hoi-ses, 485,800 cattle, and 3,985,300 sheep (2,891,700 
merinos). Salt is made both on the mainland and in the Crimea, 
and the fisheries along tlie coast supply an ex|K)rt trade. Manu- 
factures are insignificant, but there is a brisk export trade in 
grain, salt, fish, wool, and tallow. The main centres of trade are 
the Kakhovka port on the Dniep^er, Berdyansk on the Sea of Azoff, 
and the seaports of Eunatoria, Sehastoiwl, Sudak, and Theodosia. 
The government is divided into eight districts, the chief towns of 
which (with populations in 1881) are Simferopol (29,030), capital 
of the government, Eupatoria (13,420), and Theodosia (10,800) in 
Crimea^uid Alesliki (8915), Berdyansk (18,180), Melitopol (13,310), 
Perekop (4280), and Yalta (3000) on tho continent. Several villages, 
such as Bolshoy Tokmak (8000) and Andreevka (7300), have each 
a population of more than 5000. 

TAUHOMKNTUM. See Taormina. 

TAURUS. See Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 704-5. 

TAVERNIER, Jean Baptiste (1605-1689), the cele- 
brated traveller and pioneer of French trade with India, 
was born (1605) at Paris, where his father Gabriel and 
uncle Melchior, Protestants from Antwerp, pursued* with 
reputation and success the profession of geographers and 
engravers. The conversations he hoard in his father’s house 
inspired Jean Baptiste with an early desire to travel, and 
in his sixteenth year be had already visited England, the 
Low Countries, and Germany, and seen something of war 
with the imperialist Colonel Hans Brenner, whom he met^ 
at Nuremberg. Four and a half years in the household 
of Brenner’s uncle, the viceroy of Hungary (1 621-29), ^nd 
a briefer connexion in 1629 with the duke of Rethel and 
his father the duke of Nevers, prince of Mantua, ^ave A^ 
the habit of courts, which was invaluable tr^ him in later 
years, and at the defence of Mantua in 1629, and in Ger-^ 
many in the following year with Colonel Walter Butler 
(afterwards notorious through the death of allenstein), 
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he gained some military experience. When he left Butler 
to view the diet of Ilatisbon in 1630, he had seen Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Poland, and Hungary, as well as 
France, England, and the Low Countries, and spoko the 
principal languages of these regions. He was now eager 
to visit the East, and at Ilatisbon he found the oppor- 
tunity to join two French fathers, M. de Chapes and M. de 
St Liebau, who had received a mission to the Levant. In 
their company ho reached Constantinople early in 1631, 
and here he spent eleven months, and then proceeded by 
Tokat, Erzerurn, and Erivan to Persia. His farthest point 
in this first journe^ was Ispahan ; he returned by Baghdad, 
Aleppo, Aiexandretta, Malta, and Italy, and was again in 
Paris in 1633. Of the next five years of his life nothing 
is known with certainty, but it is probable that it was 
during this period that he became controller of the house- 
hold of the duke of Orleans. In September 1638 he 
began a second journey (1638-43) by Aleppo to Persia 
and thence to India as far as Agra and Golconda. His 
visit to the court of the Great Mogul and to the famous 
diamond mines was, of course, connected with the plans 
realized more fully in his later voyages, in which Tavprnicr 
travelled as a merchant of the highest rank, trading in 
costly jewels and other precious wares, and finding his 
chief customers among the greatest princes of the East. 
The second journey was followed up by four others. In 
his third journey (1643-49) he went as far as Java and 
returned by the Cape ; but his relations with the Dutch 
proved not wholly satisfactory, and a long lawsuit on his 
return yielded but imperfect redress. In his last three 
journeys (1651-55, 1657-62, 1664-68) he did not proceed 
beyond India. The details of these voyages need not 
detain us here, and indeed are often obscure ; but they 
completed an extraordinary knowledge of the routes of 
overland Eastern trade, and brought the now famous 
merchant into close and friendly communication with the 
greatest Oriental potentates. They also secured for him 
a large fortune and great reputation at home. He was 
presented to Louis XIV., ‘‘in whose service he had 
travelled sixty thousand leagues by land,” received letters 
of nobility (1 6th February 1669), and in the following 
year purchased the barony of Aubonne, near Geneva. 
In 1662 he had married Madeleine Ck)isse, daughter of a 
Parisian jeweller. 

Thus settled in ease and affluence, Tavernier occupied 
himself, as it would seem at the desire of the king, in 
publishing the account of his journeys. He had ^jeither 
the equipment nor the tastes of a scientific traveller, but 
in all that referred to commerce his knowledge was vast 
and could not fail to be of much public service. He set 
to work therefore with the aid of Samuel Chappuzeau, a 
French Protestant litterateur, and produced a Nouvelie 
Relation de VInth'ieur du derail du Grand Seigneur (4to, 
Paris, 1675), based on two visits to Constantinople in his 
first and sixth journeys. This was followed by Le Sic 
Voyages de J, li, Tavernier (2 vols. 4 to, Paris, 1676) and 
by a supplementary Eecveil de Phisieurs Relations (4to, 
Pafis, 1679), in which he was assisted by a certain La 
Chapelle. This last contains an account of Japan, gathered 
from merchants and others, and ontf of Tong-king, derived 
from the observations of his brother Daniel, who had 
■shared his second voyage and settled at Batavia ; it con- 
tain^ alsqa violent attack on the agents of the Dutch East 
Inoia Company, at whose hands Tavernier had suffered 
more than one wrong. This attack was elaborately an- 
sweted ip Dutch by IL van Quellen burgh ( Vindiciae, JSata^ 
vicssy Amst, 1684), but made more noise because Arnauld 
drew from it some material unfavourable to Protestantism 
for hiS Apologie pour les Cathpliques (1681), and so brought 
on the traveller a ferocious onslaught in Jurieu's Esprit de 


M, Aimauld (1684). Tavernier made no reply t€. Jurieu; 
he was in fact engaged in weightier matters, fdr in 1684 
he travelled to Berlin at the invitation of the Gre#.t Electop, 
who commissioned him to organize an Eastern trading com* 
pany, -a project never realized. The closing years of Ta- 
vernier’s life are obscure ; the time was not favourable for 
a Protestant, and it has even been suj)posed that he passed 
some time in the Bastille. What is certain is that he loft 
Paris for Switzerland in 1687, that in J689 he passed 
through Copenhagen on his way to Persia through Mds- 
covy, and that in the same year he diqd at Moscow. It 
appears that he had still business relations in the Ea^t* and 
that the neglect of these by his nephew, to whom they were 
intrusted, had determined the indefatigable old man to a 
fresh journey. * 

Tavernier’s travels, though often rcprilitcd ainl translated, have 
two defects : the author uses other men’s material without dis- 
tinguishing it from his own obsoi-vations; and tlm narrative is muclf 
confused by his plan of often deserting the chronological order and 
giving instead notes from various journeys about certain routes. 
The latter defect, it is true, while it embarrasses the biographer, is 
hardly a blemish in view of the object of the WTiter, who sought , 
mainly to furnish a guide to other merchants. A careful attempt 
to disentangle the thread of a life still in many parts obscure has 
been made by Charles Joret, Jean Baptiste Tavernier Taprvs des 
Documents Rouveaux^ 8vo, Paris, 1886, where the literature of the 
subject is fvlly given. 

TAVIHA, a seaport of Portugal, in the jjroviqce of 
Algarves, at the mouth of the Seca, 21 miles cast- north-east 
of Faro. It is regularly built, and has an alcazar, used as 
an officiftl residence, besides otlier public buildings. It 
has sardine and tunny fisheries, and carries on a consider- 
able cJhsting trade. Excellent fruit is grown in the 
neighbourhood. The population in 1878 Was 11,459. 

TAVISTOCK, a town of Devonj^iire, England, is finely 
situated in the valley of the Tavy, on the western border 
of Dartmoor, and on the South Devon Railway, 1 5 miles 
north of Plymouth, 14 south-east of Launceston, and 213 
west-sou th-west of London. The town has been greatly 
irnpjoved since 1845, chiefly at the expense of the duke 
of Bedford, by the construction of a system of sewage and 
the erection of many new dwellings suitable for the work- 
ing classes. There are some remains (including a portion 
in the .square, now used as a public library established in 
1799) of the magnificent abbey of Sts Mary and Rumon, 
first founded in 961 by Orgar, earl of Devon. After de- 
struction by the Danes in«097 it was restored, and among its 
famous abbots were Lyfing, friend of Canute, and Aldred, 
who crowned Harold IL and William, and died archbishop 
of York. The abbey church was rebuilt in 1285, and the 
greater part of the abbey in 1457-58. The churoh of St 
Eustachius i)Ossesses a lofty tower supported on four open 
•arches. Among the principal public buildings are the guild- 
hall (1848), the corn market (1838), the market buildings 
(1858), and the new hall for concerts and public entertain- 
ments. Near the town is Kelly College, opeged in 1877, 
founded by Admiral Benedictus Marwood Kelly, with a 
preference for the founder’s kin. Mines of copper, man- 
ganese, lead, silver, and tin arc in the neighbourhood, and 
the town i)os8esses a considerable trade in cattle and corn, 
as well os a brewery. The population of the township in 
1881 was 6914. The parliamentary borough (area 11,450 
acres), which had a population in 1871 of 7725 and in 
1881 of 6879, was merged in the county in 1885. 

The town owes its origin to the foundation of the abbey in 961. 
From Henry I. the abbots obtained the entire jurisdiction of the 
hundred of Tavistock, with a weekly market. A school for Saxon* 
literature was establiaheti by the monks, which flourished till thi 
Reformation. The Royalists were quarter Al at Tavistock after 
the defeat of the Parliamentarians on Bradock Down in 1648, and 
Charles I. visited it on his way to ConiwalL It returned members 
to parliament from the time of Edward 1. till 1886, among its 
reprca|ntative8 having been John Pyip, the great opposer of the 
policy* of Charles 1., and William, Lor^ Russell, heheadgd in the 
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reign of Ctarlca II. Among the famous natives of Tavistock are 
Sir John Glanville, judge under James L, William Brown, the 
^thor of Mriiannia's Pastorals^ and Sir Francis Drake, of whom a 
colossal statue by Boehm was presented to the town by the duke 
of Bedford in 1883. 

TAVOY, a British district in the Tenasserim division 
of Burmah, lying Between 13" 15' and 15" IT N. lat. and 
between 97" 48' and 98" 44' E. long. It has an area of 
7200 square iidles, and is bounded on llic N. by Amherst 
dfbtrict, E. by the Yopfa Mountains, 8. by Mergui 
district, and W. by the Bay of Bengal. The district is 
eaclSsfd by mounJains on three .sides, viz., the main chain 
of the Yomas on, the cast, rising in places to 5000 feet, 
which, with its ^densely wooded spurs, forma an almost 
impassable barrier between British and Siamese territory ; 
the Nwahlabo in the Sentro, which takes its name from its 
Joftiest peak (50l50 feet) ; and a third range, under the 
name of Thiniliaw, between the Nwahlabo and the sea- 
coast. The chief rivers are the Tenasserim and Tavoy, the 
former being formed by the junction of two streams which 
unite near Met-ta ; for the greater part of its course it is 
dangerous to navigation. The Tavoy is navigable for vessels 
of any burden. It is interspersed with many islands, and 
with its numerous smaller tributaries affords easy and rapid 
communication over the country. The climate is on the 
whole pleasant.^ The rainfall averages about 190 inches 
a year. 

Tho census of 1881 returned the population of Tavoy at 84,988 
(males 41,785, females 43,203), of whom 82,187 were Buddhists, 828 
were Mohammedans, and 1368 were Christians. Tho head<iuarters 
and capital is Tavoy town, which is situated on tho lejj^ bank of 
tlie river of the same name, and contained a pojmlation of 13,372 
in 1881. Of the total area, only 83,740 acres arc (1885-86) culti- 
vated. Rico is tho prinoinal product ; the betel-nut is extensively 
grown for home consumption ; and the district is particularly ricn 
in fruit trees.* With its only port difficult of access, and with no 
means of internal communication, the trade of Tavoy district has 
always been small and almost entirely confined to Siam and tbo 
Straits Settlements. The principal imports arc piece goods and 
other cotton manufactures, raw silk, tea, crockery, wines and 
spirits, metals, and provisions. Tho chief inanufactHrcs art salt 
and earthen pots. The gross revenue of the district in 1885-86 was 
£20,236, of which tho land contributed £12,663. Tavoy was handed 
over to the British at the end of tho first Burmese war in 1824, 
A revolt broke out in 1829, headed by Mouiig Da, the former 
overnor, which was at once ([Uellcd, and since tlien the district 
as remained in undisturbed possession of the British. 

TAWING. See Leather. ^ 

TAXATION. With regard to taxes in general Adam 
Smith lays down four maxims which have been briefly 
described as the maxims of equalitijy certainty^ convenience^ 
and economy. The treatment of the general principles of 
taxation by subsequent writers consists in the main of the 
development and criticism of these celebrated canons. 

Iquality. Equality of Taxation. — The subjoined passage from 
Adam Smith contains the germs of several distinct theories 
of what constitutes just or equal taxation 

“The sub|Bct8 of every state ought to contribute towards the 
support of its government as nearly as possible in proportion to 
their respective abilities, that is, in proportion to tho revenue which 
they respectively enjoy under the protection of the state, Tho 
expense of government to the individuals of a groat nation is like 
th# expense of management to the joint tenants of a great estate, 
who are all obliged to contribute in proi)ortion to their respective 
interests in the estate. In tho observation or neglect of this 
maxim consists what is called the equality or inequality of taxation. 
Einpry tax, it must be observed once for all, which falls finally 
upon one only of the three sorts of revenue above-mentioned [viz., 
rent, wages, ivofits] is necessarily unequal in so far as it does not 
» affect the other two. In tho following examination of different 
• toxes I •shall seldom take much further notice of this sort of 
inequality, but shallmn most cases confine my observations to that 
inequality which is occasioned by a particular tax falling unequally 
upon that particular sort of ]^rivate revenue which is affected by it.'* 

The first sentence implies (a) that every Government has 
the to exact contributions for its support fron^all its 
Bubjeefe. Acc(*‘ding tb this view, the right of taxation is 
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derived directly from the conception of sovereignty. It 
was tho determination to insist on this principle which 
led to the retention of the 3d. per Ib duty on tea, that 
“figment of a tax, that peppercorn rent,” which lost the 
British their American colonies. The Americans jpposed to 
this absolute doctrine the maxim that taxation ought to be 
coincident with representation ^ — that only those who shared 
in the powers .should have the burdens of government. If 
the latter opinion is strictly construed it would follow that 
all taxes on articles of universal consumption are unjust 
except in a country where all who havg the natural have 
also the legal capacity of voting. The doctrine of sove- 
reignty as the basis of taxation, pushed to fls logical 
extreme, results in the maxim that a Government should 
impose such taxes as are “ most easily assessed and 
collected, and are at the same time most conducive to 
the public interests” (M‘Culloch). Just as a general looks 
to the efficiency of his army as a wffiole, and is prepared 
to sacrifice any portion if necessary, so, it may be said, 
the state should not regard the particular interests of 
individuals, but should rather consider the nation as an 
organism, or, to adopt older phraseology, a leviathan. So 
far as the political existence of a state is concerned, this 
view seems to meet with general acquiescence even in 
moaern times, when patriotism is often classed amongst 
the doubtful virtues, but no ideal of a perfect state has 
yet met with such acceptance in any nation as to render 
popular a complete neglect of private interests. 

Accordingly, a second basis of taxation (h) is found in 
the expansion of the term ‘‘ abilities ” used by Adam 
Smith, which leads to the position that taxes ought to be 
levied so as to involve equality of sacrifice on the part of 
the contributors. This is the ideal of taxation which was 
advocated by Mill and Fawcett. “ Equality of taxation 
as a maxim of politics,” says the former, means equality 
of sacrifice. It means the apportioning the contribution 
of each person towards the expenses of government, so 
that ho shall feel neither more nor less inconvenience from 
his share of the payment than every other person experi- 
ences from his.” It is admitted that this standard cannot 
be completely realized, but it is thought to furnish a 
proper foundation of remission in some cases and of pro- 
portional increase of taxation in others. It is generally 
on this ground that it is proposed to leave incomes below 
a certain amount untaxed, — a plan which, so far as direct 
taxes are concerned, has been adopted in tho United 
King<k)m. It is clear, however, that any taxes on com- 
modities in general use must infringe this canon, whilst 
tho distinction between necessaries ” and “luxuries,” as 
Adam Smith pointed out, is difficult to draw in com- 
munities advancing in civilization; and. certainly a con- 
siderable portion of the taxes on stimulants is, as a 
matter of fact, derived from persons whose incomes arc 
below what is generally considered a reasonable minimum 
for tho standard of comfort, and such persons w'onld prob- 
ably consider enforced abstinence a greater sacrifice tlian 
the payment of a direct tax. It is also principally on 
the ground of equality of sacrifice that the proposal* for 
graduated or progressive taxation rests. It is argued that 
a person with £10,0(f0 a year can pay 10 per cent, (for 
example) as easily as a person with £1000 can pay 5 per 
cent. It is to be observed that the principle of equalitjp 
of sacrifice regards the payment of tax^s as di^ty im^psed * 
on the subjects of a state independently of the advantages 
they may derive individually from the expenditure of the 

amount levied. • "j • i.i 

A tliird basis of taxation, however, is found in the 
principle (c) that taxes ought to be considered as 
for valuable services rende^red by the state to individuals, 
and this seems to be the position Adam Smith had in view 
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in introducing the clause “under the protection of the 
state,” and in comparing the individuals of a great nation 
to the joint tenants of a great estate. It is easy to show, 
as Mil) does, that, if protection is taken in its narrowest 
signification, as a matter of fact the poor need more 
protection than the rich, but the argument becomes more 
plausible, and more consonant with the general teaching 
of Mill, if stress is laid on the protection and assistance 
afforded by the state in the process of acquisition of indi- 
vidual fortunes — a view of taxation sometimes called the 
social dividend theory {rf. Walker, Helferich). It is really 
on this ground fliat Mill proposes that the “unearned 
increment ” from land should be taken by the state, and, 
as has often been pointed out, “unearned increments” 
are by no means confined to land. Without much exag- 
geration the state may be regarded as a partner in all 
industrial undertakings, and is therefore entitled to a 
share in the proceeds. In a somewhat similar manner, 
poor rates, education rate.s, &c., have been regarded as of 
the nature of insurance paid by the rich against the care- 
lessness of the poor. The principle under consideration 
has been generally applied in cases in which the ^rvice 
rendered by the state and the benefit accruing to indi- 
viduals are easily discovered and estimated, especially in 
connexion with local taxation. 

The object of taxation is in general to provide the state 
with an adequate revenue, but in all cases the indirect 
effects are important, and sometimes provision of revenue 
is considered of secondary importance. Accordingly it has 
been maintained {d) that the state ought to use its powers 
of taxation for the promotion of various social ends. Adam 
Smith remarks that “ it has for some time past been the 
policy of Great Britain to discourage the consumption of 
spirituous liquors, on account of their supposed tendency 
to ruin the health and corrupt the morals of the common 
people,” and in our own times the falling off in the revenue 
from alcoholic drinks often furnishes a subject for apparent 
congratulation in “budget” speeches. German writers with 
socialistic tendencies {e.g.^ Wagner) have emphasized this 
social point of taxation ; and Mill, although disapproving 
of graduated taxation of income, advocated the imposition 
of extremely heavy succession duties, with the object of 
promoting a better distribution of national wealth and 
compelling individuals to rely on themselves. Many 
nations again have imposed duties on imports with the 
view of protecting and encouraging home industries, and 
most of the import duties levied in England bef^e the 
great reforms of Peel were of this nature. Accordingly, 
both theoretically and j)ractically, the promotion of social 
or moral ends may be considered as a fourth basis of taxa- 
tion. It is worth noticing that in early times the fines 
received in the courts of justice were an important source 
of revenue. 

Whatever basis of taxation be adopted, the elementary 
principle of justice noticed in the conclusion of A. Smith's 
first canon must be considered. If it is just to tax A, it 
is just to tax B under precisely similar circumstances. 
Thps stated, the principle seems almost formal, but for 
practical purposes small differences in circumstances may 
be neglected, and it is clear that id any great nation the 
taxpayers may be arranged in a limited number of groups, 
•within each of which the constituent individuals may be 
regjfded %8 similyly situated. A tax on rent, or wages, 
or profits would be obviously unequal if those in one place 
or employment were taxed while those in another were 
leR free. ^ Tl^e practical difficulty is to discover what cases 
may fairly be regarded as similar, especially if equality of 
^sacrifice be taken as the ideal. 

‘As *a matter of fact, in every civilized community a 
comphx system of taxation is adopted, the different parts 
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of which rest in different degrees upon the various prin- 
ciples just noticed. Some taxes are justified on the 
grounds of their convenience to the sovereign power, add 
others arc increased or diminished in certain cases iff 
accordance with the principle of equality of sacrifice; 
some are regarded as payments for services rendered by , 

the state, others partake of the nature of sumptuary 
regulations or are approved on various social or moral ^ 
grounds ; and sonietiinc.s the imposition of one productive « 
tax involves, on the ground of ‘dimple equality, the adop- 
tion of similar taxes which are hardly worth collecting. 

The remaining canons of Adam Smith are partly, Kke ftie Cer- 
first, ethical in character partly purely el^onomic. Of the tainty. 
second — the canon of certainty -rhiimx Smith remarks : — 

“The time of payment, the maijner of payment, the 
quantity to be paid, ought all to be clerr and plain to the 
contributor and to every other person [oi;^ the ground cK 
the otherwise arbitrary powers which are given to the tax- 
gatherer] .... The certainty of what each 4ndividual 
ought to pay is in taxation a matter of so great importance 
that a very considerable degree of incniuality, it appears, 

I believe, from the experience of all nations, is not near 
so great an evil as a very small degree of uncertainty.” 

Perhaps the best example of the infringement of this canon 
is furnishbd by the taxes levied from the miserable pro- 
vincials by their Homan governors. 

The third rule — the canon of convenience — which enjoins Con- 
that “e^ery tax ought to be levied at the time or in thevenience. 
manner to which it is most likely to be convenient for 
the contributor to pay it,” may be justified, not merely 
on general grounds of good government, but also on the 
special economic gi-ound of the increase in the ijroductive- 
ness of taxes which satisfy the condition. It has been 
found possible to raise a considerable reventfe by taxes on 
commodities, the payments of which by the consumers are 
made in insensible portions, when it would have been im- 
possible to collect the same amount by direct taxation at 
com\)aratively long intervals. Taxation is in this respect 
like bleeding. 

The fourth rule — the canon of economy — states as its Economy, 
general princii)Ie that “ every tax ought to l)e so contrived 
as both to take out and to keep out of the pockets of the 
people as little as possible over and above what it brings 
into the public treasury qf the state.” Taxes may, accord- 
ing to Adam Smith, break this rule by requiring a large 
number of officials for their collection, by restraint of 
trade and production, by encouraging smuggling, and by 
causing unnecessary vexation ; “ and, though vexation is 
not, strictly speaking, expense, it is certainly equivalent 
to the expense at which every man would bo willing to 
redeem himself from it.” On smuggling Adam Smith 
elsewhere remarks that “ to pretend to have any scruple 
I about buying smuggled goods would in most countries be 
I regarded as one of those pedantic pieces of hypticrisy which 
I serve only to expose the person who affects to practise 
them to the su.spicion of being a greater knave than his 
neighbours.” It may be observed that in practical politics 
it is generally taken for granted that a tax which can, be 
evaded will bo evaded, and indirect methods of taxation 
are to a great extent devices by which possibilities of 
evasion are restricted. 

To these general rules of taxation cxjdicitly given •by other 
Adam Smith, the following may be added, most of which general 
arc implied in different passages of his treatment^of taxa-P?^"* 
tion, but have been expounded and erqphasized iJy subse-^ 
quent writers. A convenient summary is given by Hel- 
ferich in Schonberg^B HandbtLch^d^ Polithchen Oekommie 
(vol. ii. p. 138). (a) A given amounf of revenue is, as a 

rule, both from the point of view^f the Government and 
its subjects, more conveniently raised from asmallciumber 
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of very pftxiuctive taxes than from a larger number with 
smaller refurns per unit. This was one of the principal 
financial reforms advocated by Adam Smith with reference 
to the customs duties, and has been carried out in the 
United Kingdom by Sir Robert Peel and his successors. 
The inextricable confusion of the customs duties levied 
before these reforms were effected can only be realized by 
those who study the details of the history of taxation. A 
similar process df siraplificaUon has beeff partially applied 
to^he direct taxes, but in# many cases (especially in local 
taxation) the rule i^ more honoured in the breach than in 
thoiot^rvaace. (b) A good system of taxation ought to 
provide for a self acting increase in the revenue in propor- 
tion as the population and the consequent demands for 
governmental expenditure increase. It has been found by 
experience that anjold^ax causes less inconvenience than 
sanew tax of smaller amount, a fact which is so striking in 
some cases as to* have given rise to the saying that an old 
tax is nontax, (c) Those taxes are best which yield a 
steady and calculable return, instead of a return fluctuat- 
•ing in character and difficult to estimate, (d) Those taxes 
are best which in case of need can be most conveniently 
increased in amount. It is this characteristic of the 
income tax which renders it so popular with chancellors 
of the exchequer, and it was partly on this ground that 
Mr Gladstone substituted a tax on beer for the tax on 
malt, (f) Regard must always be paid to the real inci- 
dence of taxation, and care taken that the real burden of 
the tax falls on those aimed at by the legislature. No 
part of the theory or practice of taxation has given rise to 
80 much controversy as the incidence of particular taxes, a 
subject indeed of so much difficulty and importance as to 
occupy the greater portion of the treatment by systematic 
writers. • 

direct Incidence of Taxation. — Taxes arc generally divided 
into direct and indirect. A direct tax is defined by Mill 
as one “demanded from the very persons who it is in- 
tended or desired should pay it,” Others M‘CulKKh) 
define it os a tax taken directly from income or capital. 
In the former definition non-transferable taxes on expendi- 
ture would bo included {e.g., a tax on livery servants), but 
not in the latter. Mills definition has been generally 
adopted {e.g.^ by Wagner, in the German Ilandbuc/ij 
vcl. ii. p. 152); but in any case the most important direct 
taxes practically are those levied on income or capital 
directly, and the most important indirect the customs and 
excise duties. In examining the incidence of taxation the 
order of arrangement adopted by Adam Smith seems best. 
He discusses separately taxes on the three great species 
of income, — rent, profits, and wages (appending to the 
articles on the first two an examination of taxes upon the 
capital value of land, houses, and stock), and taxes intended 
to fall indifferently upon every species of revenue, viz., 
capitation taxes and taxes upon consumable commodities. 

'axes on Taxes on /Hent. - What is commonly known as rent 
consists in general of two parts, which may be termed 
economic rent and profit rent. Economic rent arises from 
the superiority of advantage of any source in the produc- 
tiorf of a certain amount of utility over the least productive 
source which the conditions of demand and supply (includ- 
ing transmission to market) render it possible to employ. 
Thu^, in the production of food, some lands have an 
advantage in ^fertility or situation ; again, in furnishing 
amenities of accommodation or facilities for business, some 
houses have from their situation a similar advantage ; and 
again, different prodbsses in the arts and manufactures are 
superior to others (giving rise to patents). In all these 
cases where the amount df •the superior sources is limited 
(naturally or artificially), and recourse must be made to 
interior jources (^f sup^y, economic rent is paid fof the 
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superior advantage. Any tax imposed on this species oi 
revenue falls on the owner. If levied in the first instance 
from the lessee, he will pay so much less rent, and any new 
taxes imposed during the currency of leases ought, if 
intended to fall on the owner, to be taken directly from 
him. It may be assumed that every owner of a* superior 
source has exacted the highest price obtainable for its use, 

80 that he cannot transfer the tax to the tenant, nor 
through the tenant to the consumer. If, for example, a 
tax is imposed on the economic rent of agricultural land, 
the landlord cannot exact it from the tenant (for if the 
tenant could afford more rent, why undef competition was 
he not forced to do so before ?) nor from the coneumer of 
the produce, for the price is obviously determined inde- 
pendently of rent. Similarly a tax on the ground rent of 
houses, if it be assumed that the land is useless for other 
purposes, must fall on the owners; although a certain 
portion will be transferred to the occupier if the landlord 
could use it otherwise and escape the tax (cf. Mill, bk. v. 
ch. iii. § 6). Taxes on economic rent of various kinds, so 
heavy as to absorb the whole amount, have been advocated 
by sonie theorists on grounds noticed under Adam Smith’s 
first canon. It is said they would impose no burden on 
the state as a whole, that they would not affect production 
or ittcumulation, and even that the substitution of the 
state for private owners — who arc simply naii conmmeir 
fruges — would really increase the wealth and power of 
the nation by compelling these unproductive consumers 
to work, and by lightening the pressure of taxation on 
industry. It is, however, obvious that the confiscation of 
rent would, seeing that land has for generations been in 
the circle of exchangeable commodities, strike at the roots 
of the institution of private property. Apart from this 
general objection, there would in the case of agricultural 
land be great difficulty in separating economic from profit 
rent, and any exceptional tax on the latter would obviously 
tend to check agricultural improvements. 

I'ifxes on Protih. — Profits, as commonly used, is a term Taxes on 
embracing three elements which, from an economic and 
financial point of view, are quite distinct in character, viz., 
interest (pure and simple), insurance against risk, and 
earnings of management. The interest on capital in any 
industrial area, lent on the same security, tends to equality. 

If, then, a tax is imposed on interest in every foiin^ the 
incidence in the first place will be on the owners of cap- 
ital. But two indirect consequences will follow. (1) As 
Adam ^mitli remarks, “ the proprietor of stock is properly 
a citizen of the world, and is not necessarily attached 
to any particular country. He would be a[>t to abandon 
the country in which he was exposed to a vexatious 
inquisition in order to be assessed to a burdensome tax, 
and would remove his stock to some other country, where 
he could either carry on his business or enjoy his fortune 
more at liis case.” In this case the ultimate result would 
be that the country iu which the tax was imposed would 
possess less capital, and thus would yield a higher rate of 
interest sufficient to counterbalance the burden of the tax. 

(2) The tax w'ould tend to check the accumulation of 
capital within the country, so far as the iiitere.st received 
is a cause of accumulation, with the same ultimate result 
as in the former case. It must, however, be observed 
that the rate of interest is only one of the causes affecting • 
the accumulation of capital. ^ » . V 

A tax on some pariicidar form of interest (security sTill 
being supposed perfect), for example on mortgages on land, 
would obviously fall on the borrowers. In the same way 
a tax on that part of the profit rent of hoiftes which is ^ 
interest on capital tends to fall on the occupier. In gene- 
ral, however, the security is more or less imperfect? ana 
the insurance against risk is allowed for in the rate of 
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interest charged on borrowed capital. Thus a tax which 
took equal percentages from all species of interest would 
be in part a tax on insurance against risk, and the 
tendency must be for such a tax to fall on the borrowers 
of capital. Suppose at any time a perfect security yields 
3 per C(int. and one with greater risk 6 per cent., then 3 
per cent, represents the estimated value of the insurance 
against risk. A tax which reduces the net yield on the 
first to 2 per cent, would reduce the net yield on the 
latter to 4 per cent. In order, then, for the insurance 
against risk to remain the same, the rate yielded by the 
latter must rise^from 6 to 74 per cent. It follows, then, 
that a Kix levied on all forms of interest (no allowance 
being made for risk) would tend to check investment in 
proportion as risk was involved, and would thus check 
industrial enterprise. This result would follow even 
although the rate of interest on perfect security, owing to 
the causes mentioned above, were raised in proportion to 
the tax. 

A tax on that part of profits known a.s earnings of 
management would, if imposed generally, fall in the first 
instance on the enirejjrenexirs or employers of cap^al, and 
with similar indirect consequences to those just noticed 
in regard to interest. Cai)ital w'ould tend to flow abroad, 
and accumulation w'ould be checked, since in general the 
employers of capital are also to a large extent the owners. 
So far as profits, in this sense, arc of tlie nature of rent (a 
view recently advocated as regards all profits by Prof. 
Walker), a tax on profits would be analogous to a tax on 
rent. If the ditferences in the net advantages of different 
methods of employing ca[)ital are supposed to remain 
constant (according to Prof. Marshall's view of earnings of 
management), a proportional tax on profits must be in 
part transferred to the consumers of the articles produced, 
in the same way as a tax on interest with risk was .shown 
to fall on the borrow'er. It w ill be seen from this general 
survey that the incidence and efiects of a tax on profits 
(taking the term in its common acceptation without 
analysis) are extremely difficult to determine, and the 
practical difficulty is still greater than the theoretical. 
For, as M‘Culloch and others have shown, profits are 
always fluctuating and difficult to estimate. »So great, 
for example, is this difficulty felt to be as regards fanners^ 
profits that in the income tax it is assumed that such 
profits bear a certain proportion to the rent paid for land 
on a purely eni[)irical rule, wffiich may happen to hit the 
mark in a majority of cases, but is much more lil^ly to be 
unequal and unjust in its operation. 

A tax on some particular form of profits (as distinct 
from a general tax on profits) will, it is generally said, fall 
on the consumer of the article produced, on the ground of 
the tendency of profits to equality. This view will be 
noticed below under taxes on consumable commoditie.s. 
n Taxes on Capital , — In early English history taxes 
upon capital of a very simple kind played an important 
pari. A grant, for example, of certain fractional parts of 
movables, commencing with the famous Saladin tithe (on 
^oth rent and movables) in 1188, and gradually settling 
down to a fifteenth for the counties and a tenth for the 
towms, prevailed for more than three centuries. In 1334 
a fifteenth and tenth was fixed at a certain sum for each 
township, and after this date* a grant of one or more 
fifteei^hs and tenths ” meant simply a grant according 
ti? the scale then fixed (Dowell, vol. iii. p. 75). But in 
our own times taxes on capital are levied principally when 
•property changes hands, and may be divided, as they are 
by Adam Smith, according as they are levied when ]>ro- 
perty passes (ci) from the dead to the living, (6) from the 
iiviftg to the living. 

It is obvious, as regards* incidence^ that taxes of the 
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first class {a) are the most direct of all taxes, iA the sense 
that they cannot be transferred to other persons by the 
beneficiaries. The principal difficulties connected with Vhe 
“death duties,” as they are often called, arise in connexion 
with the canon of equality of taxation. Opinion is still 
divided on the proportions which ought to be paid by 
personal and real estate respectively, as well as on the 
advisability of the taxes being made progressive according 
to the value of ‘the property, and there* are still grejiter 
difficulties in connexion W’ith *^life interests in settled pro- 
perty. Mill was strongly in favour qf making the^ death 
duties very heavy and also graduated. “I conooive,*^’ he 
says (/V. Fcon.y bk. v. ch. ii. § 3), “that inheritances and 
legacies exceeding a certain g,mount ^re highly proper 
subjects for taxation, and that j^he revenue from these 
should be made as great as it can be \nade without giving 
rise to evasions by donation during life, or concealment 
of property, such as it would be impossible adequately to 
check. The principle of graduation, that is„ of levying 
a larger percentage on a larger sum, though its a*pplica- 
tion to general taxation w’ould be in my opinion object- 
tionable, seems to mo both just and expedient as applied 
to legacy and inheritance duties.’’ The principal objec- 
tions urged against such taxation are, that a stimulus 
w’ould 4>e given to personal extravagance and a check 
placed on accumulation, and that in consequence indirect 
proiluction would bo lessened, partly by want of capital 
and partly by the check placed on production on a 
large scale. As regards the want of capital, apart from 
the <^heck placed on saving, there would be a tend- 
ency to send it abroad. A heavy tax on large capitals 
at home will place a premium on investments abroad, 
in which evasion w’ould be ea.sy. Perhaps, with the 
present rate of accumulation, tlie objection may be 
made light of, as it is by Mill ; bu^ the second, if 
less obvious, is more important. All our great staple 
manufactures are nece.ssarily conducted on a large scale, 
and in many respects also large agricultural capitals are 
most productive. In manufactures, as a rule, the larger 
the scale of operations the more extended will be the 
division of labour in production, and the greater the 
facilities for ready sale in foreign markets. Of all the 
cau.ses which contribute to our commercial prosperity, 
perhaps the most important is the large scale on which 
our operations are co8d acted. We are able to employ 
machinery where the foreigner, working on a smaller 
scale, is obliged to use manual labour. There can be 
little doubt that graduated taxation, even on the modi- 
fied form pro])Osed by Mill, would tend to check produc- 
tion on a large scale. Indirectly it might artificially foster 
joint-stock companie.s. (b) Taxes on the transference of 
property from the living to the living cannot, as Adam 
Smith points out, be very easily taken directly, as such 
transactions for the most part actually are or might be 
secret. This has Jed to the invention of stamp and regis- 
tration duties. The i)enalty of invalidity attaching to 
unstamped documents of various kinds has proved a very 
effective deterrent to evasion. A tax on sales will vary 
in its incidence according to the nature of the commodity 
and the degree of competition or monopoly (r/. H. Sidg- 
wick's Principles of Pol. Fcon., bk. ii. ch. x.). The most 
important case is that of taxes on the transfer of# land. 
Theoretically it seems that, just as the fymer who takes 
land on rent offers more or less rent according to the 
burdens imposed on the land by rates, <kc., so the 
purchaser of land will consider any expenses connected 
with its acquisition as part of the capital value, and thus 
any taxes on transfer will rA-fly f«ll on the sellers. If, 
however, the taxes are imposed in such a way as to fall 
less heavily on land when sol4 in larger tha^ in small 
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quantities^ it is clear that the tendency will be for the 
differential portion of the tax at least to fall on the 
pi^rchaser ^f a small amount ; and practically at present 
t]{Lis feature is characteristic of the English system. A 
tax on the transfer of stocks and shares is generally held 
to fall on the seller, as in case of repeal he would obtain 
so much more ; but in this case the same considerations 
apply as in the case of interest noticed above. A curious 
example of legalaevasion is furnished by tkoe^bargains ; and 
th# imposition of the tax dj^lectly on the contracts of sale, 
instead of as at present on the actual transfer, has been 
strmigly urged. 

I Taxes on Wag^s. — It is clear that the treatment of 
taxes on wages will depend on the general view taken of 
the determination of the* rate of wages. Adam Smith 
appears to lay undue Bft*ess on the price of provisions, and 
to think that in most cases taxes on wages must fall on 
tne employer of labour (bk. v. ch. ii. art. iii.). There seems, 
however, to be no sufficient reason why a tax on labour 
should be fransferred to the employer, except in the case 
.where the wages are really at a minimum below which 
the supply of efficient labour could not be kept up. Even 
in this case, as Prof. Walker shows, there would probably 
be a degradation of labour before the rise in wages was 
effected. Certainly no practical statesman at the present 
time would venture to propose a direct tax on wages, 
under the idea that it would be transferred to the em- 
ployer. In Germany it was found necessary to abandon 
the system, owing to the hardship inflicted on tfle poor. 
At any rate, in all cases in which the rate of wages is 
above the “ necessary " minimum, a tax on wage^ must 
fall on the laboifrer. ‘ A differential tax on some particular 
species of employment would, unless it partook of the 
nature of a monopoly, tend to fall on the consumer of the 
article produced or the person who enjoys the service 
rendered. In e^ffery case, speaking generally, the incidence 
of the tax will depend on the conditions of the demand 
and supply of the labour in question, and no further 
analysis can be given without entering into the general 
principles governing wages. See Waoks. 

Capitation taxes are chiefly of interest historically, as 
illustrated in England by the poll-taxes imposed at various 
times. The income tax as at present levied is in reality 
not a single uniform tax, as might at first sight appear, 
but a tax on the various species (Jf rent, interest, profits, 
and wages. The anomalies which arise from practically 
taking income as uniform have often been pointed out and 
acknowledged, but the authority of Mr Gladstone may be 
quoted in, support of the view that the practical difficulties 
in the way of a readjustment more in accordance with theo- 
retical principles are insuperable. The objections noted 
above to a graduated property tax apply, mutatis mutandis^ 
to a graduated income tax, which appears, however, to And 
increasing favour on the Continent. A full discussion of 
the anomalies of the income tax would involve a repetition 
of the analysis of the taxes on the various species of income. 

Taxes on Commodities , — The general principles appli- 
cable in this case are that, where production takes place 
under free competition, the tax will, owing to the tendency 
of profits to equality, he transferred to the consumer, but 
that, when the article is practically monopolized, a tax must 
fall on the monopolist, on the assumption that he has 
already fixed such a price for the article as will, consider- 
iijg the law of demand and the expenses of production, 
yi^d him a maximum revenue. The practical difficulties 
connected with the assumption of equality of profits have 
been well exposed by Cliffe Leslie {Financial Reform: 
Cchdm Clyh Essays, 24 series, 1871-72). 

The incidence of export and import duties is peculiarly 
difficult to ascertain eveif theoretically. The prevaffing 


opinion that an import duty necessarily falls on the 
consumer of the import necessarily involves as its counter- 
part the position that an export duty must fall on the 
consumer of the export. If the latter view is upheld it is 
curious that export duties find such little favour with 
practical statesmen. It is clear, however, that thefreal inci- 
dence of export and import duties will depend partly on 
the conditions of production in various countries, partly 
on the variations in demand due to changes in price, partly 
on the indirect influence on the general balance of trade, 
and partly on the possibility of using substitutes for the 
article taxed {cf, H. Sidg wick’s PrindpTes of Pol. Econ., 
bk. iii. ch. v. ; Cournot, Revue Sommaire des •Doctrines 
Jiconomiques, sects. 5 and 6). A fuller examination is 
not possible in the limits assigned to this article. In con- 
clusion, it may be pointed out that a thorough investigation 
of the general principles of taxation must presuppose the 
principles of political philosophy, whilst a full inquiry into 
the incidence of particular species of taxes must pre- 
suppose the principles of political economy. (j. s. Nf.) 

TAXIDERMY, the art of preserving the integument, 
together with the scales, feathers, or fur, of animals. 
Little is known of the beginnings of the practice of the 
“ stuffing ” or “ setting up ” of animals for ornament or for 
scientific purposes ; and it is highly probable, from what 
we gather from old works of travel or natural history, that 
the art is not more than some three hundred years old. 1 1 
was practised in England towards the end of the 17tli 
century, as is proved by the Sloane collection, which in 
1725 formed the nucleus of the collection of natural history 
now lodged in the galleries at South Kensington. 

It was not until the middle of last century that any 
treatise devoted to the principles of the then little under- 
stood art was published in France, Reaumur’s treatise 
(1749) being probably the first. This was followed at 
intervals by others in France and Germany, until the be- 
ginning of the present century, when the English began 
to move in the matter, and several works were published, 
notably those by E. Donovan,^ W. Swainson,*^ Capt. Thomas 
Brown, ^ and others. These works, however, are now in- 
adequate; and since the Great Exhibition of 1851, when 
the Germans and French taught British taxidermists the 
rudiments of scientific treatment of natural objects, several 
works have appeared upon the subject from the pens of 
American and English authors, such as J. H. Batty,^ R. 
Ward,^ and Montagu Browne.® 

The grst principle governing the art is that, after the 
specimen has been procured, in os fresh and clean a state 
as may be, it should have the skin stripped from the body 
in such a manner as not to disturb the scales if a fish or 
a reptile, the feathers if a bird, or the fur or hair if a 
mammal. To do this correctly requires a small stock of 
tools, as well as a great amount of patience and per- 
severance. The appliances comprise several sharp knives 
(some pointed and some obtuse), a pair of scissors, a pair 
of pliers, a pair of nippers or “cutting-pliers,” 8ome4;ow, 
wadding, needles and thread, also a “stuffing-iron,” some 
crooked awls, a pair of fine long flat-nosed pliers, and,^. 
camel-hair brush. The preservative compound is often the 
original (B6coeur’s) “arsenical soap,” made by cutting up 
and boiling 2 lb of white soap, to which 1 2 oz. of salt of 
tartar and 4 oz. of powdered lime (or whiting) are added 

^ Instructions for Collecting and Preserving Various ^ubjects^/ 
Natural History, London, 1794. . « i - j ^ 

* TKs Naturalises Quids for Collecting and Preserving Subjects 

Natural History and Botany, London, 1822. ^ , 

* Taxidermist* s Manual, Glasgow, 1883. tt i iquo 

* Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, New looU. 

* Sportsman's Handbook of Practical Collecting and Presex4Migf 

London, 1880. . loo^ 

* Practical Taxidermy, London, 1879; 2d edition, 18S4. 
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when dissolved ; to this mixture, when nearly cold, 2 
of powdered arsenic and 5 oz. of camphor (the latter pre- 
viously triturated in a mortar with spirits of wine) are 
added. The mixture is put away in small jars or pots for 
use. Like all arsenical preparations, this is exceedingly 
dangeroifs in the hands of unskilled persona, often causing 
shortness of breath, sores, brittleness of the nails, and other 
symptoms ; and, as arsenic is really no protection against j 
the attacks of insects, an cfheient substitute has been in- 
vented by Browne, composed of 1 ft) of white curd soap and 
3 ft) of whiting boiled together, to which is added, whilst hot, 
li oz. of chloride of lime, and, when cold, 1 oz. of tincture 
of musk^- This mixture is perfectly safe to use when cold 
(although when hot the fumes should not be inhaled, 
owing to the chlorine given off), and is spoken of as doing 
its work efficiently. Solutions of corrosive sublimate, j 
often recommended, are, even if efficient, dangerous in the 
extreme. Powders consisting of tannin, pepper, camphor, 
and burnt alum are sometimes used for “making skins,” 
but they dry them too rapidly for the purposes of 
‘‘ mounting.” Mammals are best preserved by a mixture 
of 1 lb of burnt alum to | lb of saltpetre ; thi^ when 
intimately mixed, should bo well rubbed into the skin. 
Fishes and reptiles, when not cast and modelled, are best 
preserved in rectified spirits of wine ; but this, wheh eco- 
nomy is desired, can be replaced by “ Holler’s solution ” 
(bichromate of potash 2 oz., sulphate of soda 1 oz., dis- 
tilled water 3 pints) or by a nearly saturated solution of 
chloride of zinc. The cleaning of feathers and furs is 
performed by rubbing them lightly with wadding soaked 
in benzoline, afterwards dusting on i)Iaster of Paris, which 
is beaten out, when dry, with a bunch of feathers. 

The preparation and mounting of bird .s[H}ciincn.«», the objects 
most usualV selected by the amateur, are {Kirfonned in the follow- 
ing manner. The specimen to be operated U|>on should have its 
nostrils and throat closed by plugs of cotton wool or tow ; both 
wing-bones should bo broken close to the body, and the bird laid 
upon a table on its back; and, as birds — especially white-breasted 
ones — should seldom, if ever, be opened on the breast, an incision 
should he made in tlie skin under the wing on the side most 
damaged, from which the thi^h protrudes when pushed up 
slightly ; this is cut through at its junction with the body, when 
the knife is gently used to separate the skin from thus, until the 
wing-bone is seen on the open side. This is then cut through by 
scissors, and by careful manipulation the skin is further freed from 
the back and breast until the neck can be cut off. The other side 
now remains to be dealt with ; from this the wing is cut by 
travelling downwards, the remaining leg is cut aw'ay, and very 
careful skinning over the stomach and upon the lower back brings 
the operator to tlie tail, which is cut off, leaving a small portion 
of the bone (the coccyx) in the skin. The body now falll off, and 
nothing remains in the skin hut the neck and head. To skin these 
out properly without unduly stretching the integument, is a task 
trying to the patience, but it can be accompli. shed by ^dually 
working the skin away from the back of the head forward, taking 
caro to avoid cutting the eyes or the eyelids, but, by cautious 
management, to cut the membranous skin over those parts, so that 
the eyes are easily extracted from the orbits without bursting. 
The skin should be freed down nearly to the beak, and then the 
back of the head, with nock attached, should be cut off, the brains 
extracted, all the flesh cleared from tlie skull and from the bones of 
the ^ings, legs, and tail, the skin painted with the preservative, and 
ultimately turned into its proper position. When “skins” only 
are to be made for the cabinet, it is sufficient to fill the head and 
neck with chopped tow, the body with a false one made of tow, 
lightly packed or loose according to the genius of the preparer, to 
sew up the skin of the stomach, anti to place a band of paper 
lightly pinned around the body over the breast and wings, and 
allow it to remain in a warm position, free from dust, for several 
da|r8 or weeks, according to the size of the specimen. It should 
tben be labelled wkh name, sex, locality, and date, and put away 
with insect powder around it. 

When, however, the specimen is to be “mounted,” the opera- 
itiens should be carried up to the point of returning the skin, and 
then a Talse ^ody of tightly wrapped tow is made upon a wire 
pointed at its upper end. This is inserted through the incision 
pnd^ the wing, the pointed end goin^; up the neck and through 
the ^ull to the outside. When the imitation body rests within 
the skin, pointed wires are throsf through the soles of the feet, up 


I the skin of the back of the legs, and are finally clencihod in the 
I body. Wires are also thrust into the butts of the wings, follow- 
' ing the skin of the under surface, and also clenched through into 
the body. A stand or perch is provided, and the* bird, beiftg 
fixed upon this, is, after the eyes have been inserted, arranged 
in the most natural attitude which the skill of the taxidermist can 
give it. 

Mammals are cut along the stomach from nearly the middle to 
the breast, and are skinned by working out tho hind legs first, 
cutting them off under tho skin at the junction of the femur with 
the tibia, and careKilly stripping tho skin off the lower back and 
front until tho tail is reached, the flesh and bones of which firc 
tilled out of tho skin, leaving the Operator free to follow on up the 
ack and chest until tho fore legs are reached, which are ^cut off 
in like manner. The neck and head are skinned out do^gn toithe 
inner edges of tho lips and nose, great caro bping exercised not to 
cut tho outer portions of the ears, the eyelids, the nose, or the lips. 
Tlio flesh being cleared off, and thoebrain an^cyes extracted, the 
skull should adhere to the skin by the iyiier rtlgos of the lips. All 
the flesh should he trimmed from the bones of Uie legs. Tne head, 
being shaped, where tlie flesh was removed, by tow and clay, 
returned into the skin. A long wire of sufficient strengtn is 
tightly hound with tow, making a long, narrow body, through 
which wires are thrust by the skin of tlie soles of tim feet. The 
leg wires and bones being wrapped with tow and clay into shape, 
tho points of the wires are pushed through the tow body and* 
clenched. They and the body are then bent into tho desired posi- 
tion, and modelled up by the addition of more tow and clay, until 
the contours of the natural body are imitated, when the stomach 
is sewn up. A board is provided upon which to fix tho specimen, 
artificial %yes arc inserted, tho li]>8, nose, and eyelids fixed by 
means of pins or “ needle-points,” and the specimen is then placed 
in a warm situation to dry. 

Reptiles, when small, have their skin removed by cutting away 
the attachment of the skull to the cervical vertebrae, and by turn- 
ing the decapitated trunk out at the mouth by delicate manipula- 
tion. When large, they are out along their median line, and 
treated^in the same manner as mammals. 

Fishes, after being covered on their best ^‘de with paper or 
muslin to protect the scales, are cut along the other side from the 
tail to the gills, and are skinned out by removing “cutlets,” as 
large as is j>ossible w’ithout cracking tho skin, which, indeed, 
should be kept damp during work. After being cured with a pre- 
servative, they are filled witli sawdust or dry pljstcr of Paris, sewn 
up, turned over on a board, the fins pinned out, and the mouth 
adjusted, and, when perfectly dry, the plaster may be shaken out. 

new school of taxidermists, with new methods, whose 
aim is to combine knowledge of anatomy and modelling 
with taxidermic technique, are now coming to the front, 
and tho next generation will discard all processes of 
“ stuffing ” in favour of modelling. Within the limits of 
an article like the present it is impossible to do more than 
glance at the intricate processes involved in this. In the 
case of mammals, aftftr the skin has been completely 
removed, even to the toes, a copy is made of the body, 
posed as in life, and from this an accurate representation 
of form, including delineation of muscles, <kc., is built up 
in light materials ; the model is then covered .with the 
skin, which is damped, and pinned in to follow every 
depression and prominence ; tho study is then suffered to 
dry ; and, models having been made, in the case of large 
animals, of the mucous membrane of the jaws, palate, 
tongue, and lips, these are truthfully reproduced in a 
plastic material. The ordinary glass eyes are discarded, 
and hollow globes, specially made, are hand-painted from 
nature, and are fixed in the head so as to convey the exact 
expression which the pose of the body demands. Birds, 
if of any size, can be modelled in like manner, and Ashes 
are treated by a nearly identical process, being finally 
coloured as in a “ still life *’ painting. 

To give a life-like representation, attention is alsapaid 
to artistic “ mounting.” By this is meant the surrounding 
of specimens with appropriate accessories,* and it is w^l 
exemplified by the new work shown in the natural history 
museum at South Kensington, whef^, for example, birds 
are arranged as in a state of nature, feeding or flying to 
their young, sitting on their tfggs, siirimming in miniature 
pools, or preening their feathers whilftt perched lovingly 
side by side, and surrounded*^ by exquisitely^ modelled 
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foliage an2^ flowers. This, with correct modelling of the 
specimens, which, except in rare instances, is not quite so 
staking in •the new groups, indicates the future of the art, 
tile hope of which lies in the better education of taxi- 
dermists as designers, artists, and modellers. (m. b.) 

TAXILA. See Kawal Pindi. 

TAY, The, the longest river in Scotland, has its source 
on the northern side of Ben Lui, on the borders of Argyll- 
shi^ and Perthshire, being jenown in its earlier course as 
the Fillan, and, after forming Loch Dochart, the Dochart, 
until entering Loch«Tay, 25 miles from its source, at an 
ele^tiofi above sea-level of 553 feet. Its course through 
Perthshire is deserfbed in the article on that county. Its 
total length to t\m town of Perth is about 95 miles, and 
it drains a total area o^about 2400 square miles, while its 
estuary extends for about other 25 miles. The navigation 
0 # the estuary is, somewhat impeded by sandbanks. The 
only important port is Dundee, but vessels of 100 tons 
can pass up to Perth, the river being tidal to 2 miles above 
it. The salmon fisheries on the river and its estuary are 
%mong the most valuable in Scotland. A railway bridge 
over the Tay at Dundee, designed by Sir Thomas Bouch 
(see Bridges, vol. iv. p. 340), was opened for traffic 31st 
May 1878, but was blown down during the crossing of a 
passenger train 28th December 1879. Some distance to 
the west a new bridge, designed by W. H. Barlow, was 
commenced in 1882, and was opened for general traffic 
20th Juno 1887. . * 

TAYLOR, Bayard (1825-1878), one of the most pro- 
lific among American authors, was born at Kennett Square 
in Chester county, Pennsylvania, on January 25, 1825. 
The son of a well-to-do farmer, he received his early in- 
struction in an academy at West Chester, and, later, at 
Unionville. At the ago of seventeen he was apprenticed 
to a printer in West Chester. A little volume, published 
in 1844 under the title Ximena^ or the Battle of the Sierra 
Moreruty and other Poertu, brought its author a little cash ; 
and indirectly it did him better service as the means® of 
his introduction to Tfu New York Tribune, With the 
money thus obtained, and with an advance made to him 
on account of some journalistic work to be done in Europe, 
“ J. B. Taylor ” (as he had up to this time signed himself, 
though he bore no other Christian name than Bayard) set 
sail for the East. The young pqet spent a happy time 
in roaming through certain districts of England, France, 
Germany, and Italy; that ho was a born traveller is 
evident from the fact that this pedestrian tour of almost 
two years cost him only XI 00. The gra{)hic accounts 
which he sent from Eurojie to The New York Tribune^ 
The Saturday Evening Post, and The United States Gazette 
were so highly appreciated that on Taylor’s return to 
America he was advised to throw his articles into book 
form. In 1846, accordingly, appeared his Views Afooi^ or 
Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff, This pleasant book 
had considerable popularity, and its author now found 
himself a recognized man of letters; moreover, Horace 
Greeley, then editor of the Tribune^ placed Taylor on 
the jtaff of that journal, thus securing him a certain if a 
moderate income. His next journey, made when the gold- 
fever was at its height, was to California, as correspondent 
for the Tribune ; from this expedition he returned by way 
of hfcxico, and, seeing his opportunity, published (1850) 
a highly successful bwk of travels, entitled Eldorado^ or 
Adventwres in the Path of Empire, Ten thousand copies 
wdre said to have b^en sold in America, and thirty thou- 
sand in Great Britain, within a fortnight from the date of 
issue. Bayard Taylor always considered himself native to 
the East, and it ws.8 Vith* great delight that in 1851 he 
found himself on the banks of the Nile. He ascende^ as 
far as 12 #30' N. lah, and stored his memory with count- 


less sights and delights, to many of which he afterwards 
gave expression in metrical form. From England, towards 
the end of 1852, he sailed for Calcutta, proceeding thence 
to China, where he joined the expedition of Commodore 
Perry to Japan. The results of these journeys (besides 
his poetical memorials, to which reference will t)e after- 
wards made) were A Journey to Central Africa^ or Life 
and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro Kingdoms of the 
Nile (1854) ; The Jjand of the Saracemy or Pictures of 
Palestiney Asia Mino7\ Sicily, and Spain (1854) ; and A 
Visit to India, China, and Japan in the Y^ar 1853 (1855). 
On his return (1854) from these various journeyings he 
entered, with marked success, upon the career of h public 
lecturer, delivering addresses in every town of importance 
from Maine to Wisconsin. After two years’ experience of 
this lucrative profession, he again started on his travels, on 
this occasion for northern Europe, his special object being 
the study of Swedish life, language, and literature. The 
most noteworthy result w’as the long narrative poem Lars, 
but his ‘‘ Swedish Letters ” to the Tribune were also re- 
published, under the title Northern Travel (1857). In 
October 1857 he married Maria Hansen, the daughter of 
the well-known German astronomer. The ensuing winter 
w'as j^ent in Greece. In 1859 Taylor once more traversed 
the whole extent of the western American gold region, the 
primary cause of the journey lying in an invitation to 
lecture at San Francisco. About three years later he 
entered the diplomatic service as secretary of legation at St 
Petersburg, and the following year (1863) became charg6 
d’affaires at the Russian capital. In 1864 he returned to 
the United States and resumed his active literary labours, 
and it was at this period that Hannah Thurston, the first of 
his four novels, was published. This book had a moderate 
success, but neither in it nor in its successors did Bayard 
Taylor betray any special talent as a novelist : some of his 
characters are faithful studies from life, and he could 
describe well the aspects of nature, — but a good deal more 
than this is necessary for the creation of noteworthy 
romances. In 1874 he went to Iceland, to take part in the 
centennial celebration which was held in that year. In J une 
1878 he was accredited United States minister at Berlin, 


Notwithstanding the resistless passion for travel which 
had always possessed him, Bayard Taylor was (when not 
actually en route) sedentary in his habits, especially in the 
later years of his life ; and at Berlin he aggravated a 
constitutional liver affection by too sedulous devotion to 
literary#tudie8 and pursuits, in the intervals of leisure from 
his diplomatic duties. His death occurred on the 17th of 
December, only a few months after his arrival in Berlin. 

The main drawback to the widespread acceptance of Bayard 
Taylor’s {X)etry as a whole is its ])erpetual diffuscncss. His most 
ambitious productions — his Masque of the Gods (1872), Prince 
Deukalion (1877), The Picture of St John (1865), Lars (1873), and 
The Prophet (1874) — are marred by a ceaseless effort to overstrain 
his power. Lars is the least likely of his longer poems to survive 
any length of time: it lacks the grandiose cloipicnce and impressive 
“ adjuncts ” of the Masque or Prince Deukalion, while in themj and 
treatment it is, at most, only sedately agreeable. The Poerm qf 
the Orient contains his most genuinely satisfactory poetic writings. 
But probably long after even the most familiar of the poems juft 
mentioned have ceased to be popular, when even the Views AfoU 
and Eldorado no longer hold the attention of the numerous public 
interested in vividly narrated experiences of travel, Bayard Taylor 
will be remembered by his poetic and excellent translation of 
Faust, Taylor felt, in all truth, “ the torinout and tlie eesUsy of 
verse''; but, os a critical friend has written of him, “Jjis nawe 
was so ardent, so full-blooded, that slight and common seiisiitions 
intoxicated him, and he estimated their effect, and his power to 
transmit it to others, beyond the true value.” 
perhaps only the poetic temperament can experienco^tho b^utj or 
the world; single words thus became for him so charged with 
poetry that he overlooked the fact that to most jicople these were, 
simply in themselves, mere abstract terms— sunshine, se^ 
morafng. night, and so forth, ^hus a stanp 
notliing original or striking or even poetic m it would, because 
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born of him, seem to bo poetry unadulterate : to hia mind, each 
line,' eacli word, was charged with delightful si^ificance, therefore 
— so he felt -would be bo also to the sympathetic reader. Ho had, 
from the earliest period at which he bcj^ii to compose, a distinct 
lyrical faculty : so keen indeed was his car that ho became too 
insistently haunted by the music of others, pre-eminently of 
Tennysoh. But he had often a true and fine note of his own. 
His best short poems are “The Metempsychosis of the Pine” and 
the well-known Bedouin love-song, the latter a stirring lyric that 
ought assuredly to endure. In his critical essays Bayard Taylor 
had himself in "no inconsiderable degree what he wrote of as “that 
pure poetic insight which is the vital spirit of criticism.’* The 
most valuable of these prose dissertations are the Studies in German 
Literature. 

TAYLOR, Brook (1685-1731), a distinguished mathe- 
matician of Newton’s school, was the son of John Taylor, 
of Bifrons House, Kent, by Olivia, daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Tempest, Bart., of Durham, and was born at Edmonton 
in Middlesex, August 18, 1685. He entered St John’s 
College, Cambridge, as a fellow-commoner in 1701, and 
took degrees of LL.B. and LL.D. respectively in 1709 and 
1714. Having studied mathematics with applause under 
Machiu and Keill, he obtained in 1708 a remarkable 
solution of the problem of the “centre of oscijlation,” 
which, however, remaining unpublished until May 1714 
{PhU. Trans,^ vol. xxviii. p. 11), his claim to priority was 
unjustly disputed by John Bernoulli. Taylor’s Mhluxius 
Incrementorum Directa et Inver sa (London, 1715) added a 
new branch to the higher mathematics, now designated the 
“ calculus of finite differences.” Among other ingenious 
applications, he used it to determine the form of movement 
of a vibrating string, by him first successfully reduced to 
mechanical principles. The same work contained (p. 23) 
the celebrated formula known as “Taylor’s theorem.” It 
is of extensive use in almost every analytical inquiry ; but 
its full importance remained unrecognized until pointed 
out in 1772 (Berlin Memoirs) by Lagrange, who later 
termed it “ le principal fondement du calcul diff^rentiel.” 

In his essay on Linear Perspective (London, 1715) 
Taylor set forth the true principles of the art with much 
originality, and in a more general form than any of his 
predecessors. The little work suffered, however, from the 
brevity and obscurity which affected most of his writings, 
and needed the elucidation bestowed on it in the treatises 
of Joshua Kirby (1754) and Daniel Fournier (1761). 

Taylor was elected a fellow of the Royal Society early in 
1712, sat in the same year on the committee for adjudi- 
cating the claims of Newton and Leibnitz, and acted as 
secretary to the society January 13, 1714, to^October 
21, 1718. During a visit to Paris in 1716 he made 
acquaintance with Bossuet and the Comte de Caylus, and 
knit a warm friendship with Bolingbroke, whom he visited 
at La Source in 1720. From 1715 his studies took 
a philosophical and religious bent. He corresponded, in 
that year, with the Comte de Montinort on the subject 
of Malebranche’s tenets ; and unfinished treatises, “On the 
Jewish Sacrifices” and “On the Lawfulness of Eating 
Blood,” written on his return from Aix-Ia-Chapelle in 
1719, were afterwards found among his papers. His 
xparriage in 1721 with Miss Brydges of Wallington, 
Surrey, led to an estrangement from his father, a person 
of somewhat morose temper, which terminated in 1723 
after the death of the lady in giving birth to a son. The 
ensuing two years were spent by him with his family at 
Bifrons, ^nd in 1725 he married, with the paternal appro- 
bation, oabetta, daughter of Mr Sawbridge of Olantigh, 
Kent, who, by a strange fatality, died also in childbed in 
4730;^ in this case, however, the infant, a daughter, 
survived. ^Veighed down by repeated sorrows, Taylor’s 
fragile health gave way; he fell into a decline, died 
December 29, 1731, at Somerset House, and was buried 
at St Ann’s, Soho. By hi3 father’s death in 1729 he 
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had inherited the Bifrons estate. Socially as^well as in- 
tellectually gifted, he possessed a handsome "person and 
engaging manners, and was accomplished to an unconm«on 
degree in music and painting. As a mathematician, he was 
the only Englishman after Newton and Cotes capable of 
holding his own with the Bernoullis ; but a great part of 
the effect of his demonstrations was lost through his failure 
to express his ideas fully and clearly. 

A posthumous Vork entitled Contemplatib Philoaofdiiea was / 
printed for private circulation in 1^98 by his grandson, Sir Wifiiam 
Young, Bart., prefaced by a life of the author, and with an appendix 
containing letters addressed to him by B<lflingbroke, BosrieL &c. 
Several short jwipers by him were published in PhU, , Srols. 

xxviL to xxxii., including accounts of some rateresting experiments 
in magnetism and capillary attraction, issued in 1719 an 
improved version of his work on perspective, with the title New 
I^inciples of Linear Perspective^ revised by Colson in 1749, and 
printed again, with ^xirtrait and life of the author, in 1811. A 
French translation appeared in 1753 at Lyons. Tnylor gave (Ne- 
tJwdus Incrementorum^ p. 108) the first satisfactory investigation of 
astronomical refraction. 

See Watt, Bibliotheca Britcmnica ; Hatton, Phil, and Jlfath. I/iciionarp ; F^la, 
/hoff. det Muticim* ; Th. Ttiomson, Hitt, of the R. Society^ p. 202 ; Gi-ant, Hut. 
Phys. Aftronomy, p. 377 ; Marie, llUt. det Scimeei, vli. p. 231. , 

TAYLOR, Sir Henry (1800-1886), poet and colonial 
statesman, was born October 18, 1800, at Bishop-Mid- 
dlcham, in the county of Durham. His ancestors had ' 
been small landowners for some generations, and both his 
studious father, who late in life emerged for a time from a 
recluse existence to make an efficient secretary to the Poor 
Law Commission, and his original warm-hearted mother 
were interesting persona. His mother died while he was 
yet an infant, and he was chiefly educated by his father, 
who, finding him less quick and deeming him less intel- 
ligent than his two elder brothers, allowed him to go to 
sea as a midshipman. Eight months summed up his 
naval career; it had taken much less to disgust him 
with it. After obtaining his discharge he was appointed 
to a clerkship in the storekeeper’s office, and had scarcely 
entered upon his duties ere he ^was attacked by typhus 
fe^er, which carried off both his brothers, then living with 
him in London. In three or four years more his oflSce was 
abolished while he was on duty in the West Indies. On 
his return he found his father happily married to a lady 
whose interest and sympathy proved of priceless value to 
him. Through her he became acquainted with her cousin 
Isabella Fenwick, the neighbour and ‘intimate friend of 
Wordsworth, who intl-oduced him to Wordsworth and 
Southey. Under these influences he lost his early admira- 
tion for Byron, whose school, whatever its merits, he at 
least was in no way calculated to adorn, and his inteb 
loctual powers developed rapidly. In October 1822 an 
article from his pen on Moore’s Irish Melodies appeared 
in the Quarterly Review. A year later he depart^ for 
London to seek his fortune as a man of letters, and met 
with such rapid success, though not precisely in this 
capacity, as has but rarely attended an unknown young 
man. He became editor of the London Magazine^ to 
which he had already contributed, and in January 1824 
obtained, through the influence of Sir Henry Holland, an 
appointment in the Colonial Office, insuring him, not only 
an ample salary, but considerable influence in this depart- 
ment of public affairs. The general standard of the oflSce 
was probably at that time low ; at all events Taylor was 
immediately entrusted with the preparation of conficfcntial 
state papers, and his opinion soon exercis^ an important 
influence on the decisions of the secretary of state. He 
visited Wordsworth and Southey, travelled on the Cen- 
tinent with the latter, and at th# same time, mainly 
through his friend and official colleague, the Hon. Hyde 
Villiers, became intimate with •a v^ry different set, the 
yoimger followers of Bentbam, without, however, adopting 
theft opinions,— “young men, he a^erwards. reminded 
• • 
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Stuart MiM^ “who every one said would be ruined by 
their independence, but who ended by obtaining all their 
hearts’ desires, except one who fell by the way.” The 
reference is to Hyde Villiers, who died prematurely, and 
for whoso sister, afterwards Lady Theresa Lewis, Taylor 
was an unsuccessful suitor. lie actively promoted the 
emancipation of the slaves in 1833, and became an in- 
timate ally of Sir James Stephen, then counsel to the 
\ Colgnial Office, if ter wards under-secretai^, by whom the 
Act of Emancipation was principally framed. His first 
drama^ Isaac Comn^nus^ was published anonymously in 
182f. Though highly praised by Southey, it made little 
impression on the public. Philip van Arievelde^ the sub- 
ject of which had ^een re^mmcnded to him by Southey, 
was begun in 1828, publi^ed in 1834, and, aided by a 
laudatory criticism jFrom Lockhart’s pen, achieved extra- 
owlinary success. Edndn the Fair (1842) was less warmly 
received. In tlie interim he had married (1839) the 
daughter of, his former chief Lord Monteagle, and, in con- 
junction with Stephen, had taken a leading part in the 
Abolition of negro apprenticeship in the West Indies. The 
StaJUsunany a volume of essays suggested by his official 
position, had been published in 1836, and about the same 
• time he had written in the Quarterly the friendly adver- 
tisements of Wordsworth and Southey, subsequently pub- 
lished under the somewhat misleading title of Notes from 
Books, In 1847 he was offered the under-secretaryship of 
state, which he declined. Notes from Life and TIu Eve of 
the Conquest appeared in this year, and Notes front Books 
in 1849. An experiment in romantic comedy. The Virgin 
Widow f afterwards entitled A Sicilian Summer ^ waS pub- 
lished in 1850.* “The pleasantest play I hod written,” 
says the author ; “ and I never could tell why people would 
not be pleased* with it.” His last dramatic work was St 
Clement's Eve^ published in 1862. In 1869 he was made 
K.C.M.G. He retired from the Colonial Office in 1872, 
though continuing to be consulted by Government. Ilis 
last days were spent at Bournemouth in the enjoyraent*of 
universal respect ; and the public, to whom he had hitherto 
been an almost impersonal existence, became familiarized 
with the extreme picturesqueness of his appearance in old 
age, as represented in the photographs of his friend Mrs 
Cameron. He died on March 27, 1886. 


Sir Henry Taylor is pro-omiiiently thg statesman among English 
poets. When ho can s[)eak poetically in this character he is 
impressive, almost great ; when ho deals with the more prosaic 
aspects of policy lie is dignified and weighty, without being alto- 
gether a poet ; when his theme is entirely unrelated to the conduct 
of public alfairs or private life he is usually little more than an 

letters. An exception must be made for the 

character of Elena in Philip van Artevelde^ and for 
early love experience, which reproduces and tiansfigures 
the writer’s own. The circumstance of Philip van ArUvelde being 
to a great extent the vehicle of his own ideas and feelings explains 
its great superiority to his other worka It is subjective as well as 
objective, and to a certain extent lyrical in feeling, though not in 
form. Though more elaborate than any of his other dramas, it 
seems to smell loss of the lamp. He has thoroughly identified 
himself with his hero, and the only fault to be found with this 
noble picture of a consummate leader and statesman is the absence 
of the shadow required for a tragic portrait. The blame allotted 
to Aitevelde is felt to be merely conventional, and the delineation 
of uniform excellence becomes monotonous. The hero of Edwin 


interesting 
Arteveldo 8 


the Faifi Dunstan, the ecclesiastical statesman, the man of two 
worlds, is less sympathetic to the author and less attractive to 
the leader. The cnaracter is nevertheless a fine psychological 
study, and the play is full of historical if not of dramatic interest. 
Isaac Oomnenus fis more Elizabethan in tone than his other dramas. 
(%mnentts is like a preliminary sketch for Van Artevelde; and the 
^ture of the Byzantine court and people is exceedingly lively. 
The idea of the revival of romantic comedy in The Virgin Widow 
is excellent, but the play lacks the humoiir which might have 
made it a success. The Jen^ieof the speeches, even when not set 
apexes, is a drawback to all these dramas. Taylor’s lyrical work 
is in general laboriously artificial. It is therefore extraordffiory 
that he shgnld have j^rodno^ two songs (“Quoth tongue of neither 


maid nor wife” and “If I had the wings of a dove”) which it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to call worthy of Shakcsp-iare. 
His character as an essayist reiMjats his character as a dramatist. 
The essays published under the title of The Statesman occupy a 
peculiar place in literature. They have serious faults, especially 
the too obvious imitation of Bacon, but they nevertheless are 
original in their point of view, and their wisdom is the result of a 
different kind of observation from that which qualifies the bulk of 
essayists on human life. When writing as one of these Taylor is 
less removed from the commonplace, though many of his remarks 
are admirable. As a literary cntic he seems unable to get beyond 
Wordsworth and the select circle of poets admired by the latter. 
His essays on Wordsworth did much to dispel the conventional 
prejudices of the day, hut will not advance tne study of the poet 
whore his greatness is already recognized. His slrictures on Byron 
and Shelley are narrow and not a little presumptuous. Presump- 
tion, indeed, the last fault to have been expected in so grave and 
measured a writer, is one of those of which he most freely accuses 
himself in the autobiography published a year before his death. 
It is not otherwise apparent in this highly interesting book, which, 
sinning a little by the egotism j>ardonal>le in a poet and the 
garrulity natural to a veteran, is in the main a pleasing and faithful 
picture of an aspiring youth, an active maturity, and a happy and 
honoured old age. (R. G.) 

TAYLOR, Isaac (1787-1865), a voluminous writer on 
philosophical and theological subjects, was born at Laven- 
ham, Suffolk, in 1787, and was trained by his father to 
be an artist, but early adopted literature a.s a profession. 
Fron\^1824, the year of his marriage, ho lived a busy but 
uneventful life at Ongar, in the parish of Stanford Rivers, 
Essex, where he died on June 28, 1865. 

Ho early became a contributor to the Eclectic Keviciv^ when it 
was conducted by Robert Hall and John Foster, and in 1822 ho 
published a small volume entitled Elements of Thought. This was 
rollowod by a translation of Theophrastus with original etchings, 
a History of the Transmission of Ancient Books to Modem Times^ 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Jane Taylor (his sister, who died 
in 1824), and a translation of Herodotus. None. of these works 
attained very great popularity; but in 1829 lie published anony- 
mously a work bearing upon the religious and political problems 
of the day, entitled The Natural History of Enthiisiasmy which was 
eagerly read and sjieedily ran through eight or nine editions. The 
success of this publication encouraged him to produce, also anony- 
mously, The Natural History of Fanaticism ^ Syiritiial Despotism, 
Saturday Evening, and The Physical Theory of Another Life, all 
of which commanded a large circulation. Among his subsequent 
works may be mentioned Andesit Christianity, a series of disserta- 
tions in reply to the “Tracts for the Times,” a volume entitled 
The Restoration of Belief, and a course of lectures on The Spirit of 
Hebrew Poetry, 

TAYLOR, Jerbmy (1613-1667), was a native of Cam- 
bridge, and was baptized on the 15th August 1613. His 
father, Nathaniel, though a barber, was a man of some 
education, respected by his townsmen, and lineally de- 
scended from Dr Rowland Taylor, Cranmer’s chaplain, who 
8uf[ero(^ martyrdom under Mary. Jeremy, after passing 
through the grammar school, was entered at Caius College 
as a sizar in 1626, eighteen months after Milton had 
entered Christ’s, and while George Herbert was public 
orator and Edmund Waller and Thomas Fuller were 
undergraduates of the university. He was elected a fellow 
of his college in 1633, but the best evidence of his 
diligence as a student is the enormous learning of which 
he showed so easy a command in after years. Accepting 
the invitation of Risden, a fellow-student, to supply his 
place for a short time as lecturer in St Paul’s, he at once 
attracted attention by his remarkable eloquence as well &s 
by his handsome face ©and youthful appearance. Arch- 
bishop Laud, ever on the outlook for men of capacity, sent 
for Taylor to preach before him at Lambeth, and, discern- ^ 
ing that hk genius was worth fostering, dismissed him 
from the overpressure of the metropolis^ the (j\iiet o>a 
fellowship in All Souls, Oxford, and at the same time, by 
making him one of his own chaplains, showed his de%ir^ 
to keep him in permanent connexion with feimsClf. At 
Oxford Chillingworth was then busy with his great wo^ • 
the Rtligion of Protestants, and it is possible that by 
intercourse with him Taylor% mind may have been turned 
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towards the liberal movement of his age. After two years 
in Oxford, in March 1638 he was presented by Juxon, 
bishop of London, to the rectory of Uppingham, in Rut- 
landshire. In the autumn of the same year he was 
appointed to preach in St Mary’s on the anniversary of 
the OuB.powder Plot, and apparently used the occasion 
to clear himself of a suspicion, which, however, haunted 
him through life, of a secret leaning to the Romish com- 
munion. This suspicion seems to have arisen chiefly from 
his intimacy with Christopher Davenport, better known as 
Francis a Sancta Clara, a learned Franciscan friar who 
became chaplain to Queen Henrietta ; but it may have 
been strengthened by his known connexion with Laud, as 
well as by his ascetic habits and ritualistic propensities. 
More serious consequences followed his attachment to the 
Royalist cause, when in 1642 the livings of the loyal clergy 
were sequestered by decree of parliament. The author of 
Episcopacy AsseHcd against the Aerians and Acephali New 
and Old^ ineffective as that work seems in the light of 
modern research, could scarcely hope to retain his parish. 
Along with Fuller, Chillingworth, and others, he found 
temporary refuge with the king at Oxford. His two little 
boys must have been cared for by friends, for his wife, 
Phoebe Langsdale, whom he had married the year after 
his settlement at Uppingham, had died with herdhird 
child in that disastrous year 1642. 

During the next fifteen years Taylor’s movements are 
not easily traced. Sometimes he appears with the king, 
from whom at his last interview he received, in token of 
his regard, his watch and some jewels which had orna- 
mented the ebony case in which he kept his Bible. He 
is supposed to be the Dr Taylor who was taken prisoner 
with other Royalists while besieging Cardigan castle. In 
1646 he is found in partnership with two other deprived 
clergymen, kee[)ing a school at Newton Hall, in the parish 
of Llanvihangel. It was while resident here that he 
attracted the friendship of one of his kindest patrons, 
Richard Vaughan, earl of Carbery, whose hospitable 
mamsion, Golden Grove, is immortalized in the title of 
Taylor’s still popular manual of devotion, and whose 
countess had the greater distinction of being the original 
of the “Lady” in Milton’s Cowim. It was also while 
resident in Wales that Taylor married his second wife, 
Joanna Bridges, who was generally understood to be a 
natural daughter of Charles L, and who owned a good 
estate, though probably impoverished by Parliamentarian 
exactions, at Mandinam, in Carmarthenshire. From time 
to time he api)ears in London in the company of his 
friend Evelyn, at whose table he met such men as Boyle, 
Berkeley, and Wilkins. Thrice he was imprisoned ; in 
16t53~4 for a well-intended but injudicious preface to his 
Golden Grove \ again in Chepstow castle, from May to 
October 1655, on what charge does not appear; and a 
third time in the Tower in 1657-8, on account of the 
indiscretion of his publisher, Royston, who had adorned 
his “ Collection of Offices ” with a print representing 
Christ in the attitude of prayer. This unsettled life, with 
its interruptions, haras.sments, and privations, would seem 
racher to have stimulated than to have stinted the pro- 
ductiveness of his genius. In 1647 appeared his most 
important work. The Liberty of Prophesying^ and in the 
following year the complete edition of his Apology for 
AvJtJwrized and Set Forms of Liturgy against the Pretence 
ofiihe Spirit^ as well as his Life of Christy or the Great 
Exemplary a book which at once won a popularity it still 
in large measure retain.^. Then followed in rapid succes- 
sion Twenty -seven Sermonsy “for the summer half-year,” 

and the Twenty-five “for the winter half year,” Holy Living y 
HolyaDyingy a controversial treatise on the Real Presence, 
the Golden Grove^ and the Unum Necessariumy which by 
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its Pelagianism gave great offence. During these years he 
was also busy with his Dicctor Dxihitantium (published in 
1660), which he intended to be the standard, manualcof 
casuistry and ethics for the Christian people. * 

In 1658 settlement was at length reached through the 
kind offices of the earl of Carbery, who obtained for 
Taylor a lectureship in Lisburn. At first he declined a 
post in which the duty was to be shared with a Presby- 
terian, or, as hetexpressed it, “where a Presbyterian and 
myself shall be like Castor h^nd Pollux, the one up hnd 
the other down,” and to which also a very meagre salary 
was attached. He was, however, induced to takg ft,^nd 
found, near his patron’s mansion on,. Lough Neagh, so 
congenial a retirement that even aftcr^he was raised to 
a bishopric he continued to m&ke it his homo. At the 
Restoration, instead of being recalled to England, as he 
probably expected and certainly desireS, he was appoint^ 
to the see of Down and Connor, to which was shortly 
added the small and adjacent diocese of Dromore. He 
was also made a member of the Irish privy council and 
vice-chancellor of the university of Dublin. None of 
these honours were sinecures. Of the university he writes, 
“ I found all things in a perfect disorder .... a heap 
of men and boys, but no body of a college, no one member, 
cither feUow or scholar, having any legal title to his place, 
but thrust in by tyranny or chance.” Accordingly he set 
himself vigorously to the task of framing and enforcing 
regulations for the admission and conduct of members of 
the unr/ersity, and also of establishing lectureships. His 
episcopal labours were still more arduous. There were, 
at the slate of the Restoration, about seventy Presbyterian 
ministers in the north of Ireland, and m(fet of these were 
from the west of Scotland, and were imbued with the dis- 
like of Episcopacy which distinguished thg Covenanting 
party. No wonder that Taylor, writing to the duke of 
Ormonde shortly after his consecration, should have said, 

“ I perceive myself thrown into a place of torment.” His 
letters perhaps sombwhat exaggerate the danger in which 
he lived, but there is no doubt that his authority was 
resisted and his overtures rejected. His writings also 
were ransacked for matter of accusation against him, “ a 
committee of Scotch spiders being appointed to see if they 
can gather or make poison out of them.” Here, then, was 
Taylor’s opportunity for exemplifying the wise toleration 
he had in other days inculcated. These Presbyterians had, 
like himself, suffered under Cromwell for their loyalty, 
and might have been expected to evoke his sympathy; 
but the new bishop had nothing to offer them but the bare 
alternative — submission to episcopal ordination and juris- 
diction or deprivation. Consequently, in his first visita- 
tion, he declared thirty-six churches vacant ; and of these 
forcible possession was taken by his orders. At the same 
time many of the gentry were won by his undoubted 
sincerity and devotedness as well as by his eloquence. 
With the Romanist element of the population he was less 
successful. Ignorant of the English language, and firmly 
attached to their ancestral forms of worship, they were yet 
compelled to attend a service they considered profane, 
conducted in a language they could not understand. As 
Heber says, “No part of the administration of Ireland by 
the English crown has been more extraordinary and more 
unfortunate than the system pursued for the introduction 
of the Reformed religion.” At the instance of the Irish 
bishops Taylor undertook his last great work, the Disr 
suasive from Popery (in two parts, 1664 and 1667), but, 
as he himself seemed partly conscious, 4ie might have more 
effectually gained his end by adopting the methods of 
Ussher and Bedell, and inducing* his^clergy to acquire the 
Irish tongue. 

were domestic sorrows awdnting in these la^er years. 
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In 1661 te buried, at Lisburn, Edward, the only surviv- 
ing son of bis second marriage. His oldest son, an oflficer 
intthe arnjy, was killed in a duel ; and his second son, 
Ubarles, intended for the church, left Trinity College and 
became companion and secretary to the duke of Bucking- 
ham, at whose house he died. The day after his son’s 
funeral Taylor sickened, and, after a ten days’ illness, he 
died at Lisburn on the 13th August 1667, in the fifty-fifth 
year of his life »nd the seventh of his episcopate: 

Aylor’s fame has been mairftaiiiod by tlie impularity of his 
sermons and devotional writings rather than by his influence as a 
theologian or his importance as an ecclesiastic. His mind was 
nei^er asicntific nor speculative, and he was attracted rather to 
questions of casiU8try*than to the deejMjr problems of pure theology. 
His wide reading and capacious memory enabled him to carry in 
his mind the materials of a found historical theology, but these 
materials were unsifted by criticism. His immense learning served 
him rather as a storefcouso of illustrations, or as an armoury out 
o4 which ho could choose the fittest weapon for discomfiting an 
opponent, than as & (iiiarry furnishing him with material forbuild- 
ing up a completely designed and enduring edifice of systematized 
truth. ludepcd, he had very limited faith in the human mind as 
an instrument of truth. “Theology,” he says, “is rather a divine 
^ifo than a divine knowledge.” His great j)lca for toleration is 
based on the impossibility of erecting theology into a demonstrable 
science. “ It is impossible all should be of one mind. And what 
is impossible to bo done is not necessary it should bo done.” 
Difierenccs of opinion there must bo; but “heresy is not an error 
of the understanding but an error of the will.” His (fim in life 
was practical ; his interests were in men rather than in ideas, and 
his sympathies were ’evoked rather by the experiences of individuals 
than by great movements. Of a decidedly poetic temperament, 
fervid and iiiobilo in feeling, and of a prolific fancy, ho Jiad also 
the sense and wit that come of varied contact with men. All his 
gifts were made available for influencing other men by his easy 
command of a style rarely matched in dignity and colour.* 'With 
all the majesty «iid stately elaboration and musical rhythm of 
Milton’s finest prose, Taylor’s style is relieved and brightened by 
an astonishing variety of felicitous illustrations, ranging from the 
most homely anij terse to the most dignified and elaborate. His 
sermons especially abound in quotations and allusions, which have 
the air of 8j>oiitaiieou8ly suggesting themselves, but which must 
sometimes have baffled his bearers. This seeming pedantry is, 
however, atoned for by the clear practical aim of liis sermons, the 
noble ideal he keeps before his bearers, and the skill with wWeb 
ho handles spiritual experience and urges incentives to virtue. 
But, through all his gorgeous eloquence and genial interest in 
human nature, there breaks from time to time some dead and 
laboured irvclc vanity, the growth of bis training in scholastic 
dialectics; for “like some other writers of the 17th century he 
seems almost to have two minds, —one tender, sweet, luxuriant to 
exce-'s, the other hard, subtle, formal, prone to definition and 
logomachy.” ^ 

Tlio first collected edition of his works w'as publi.shed hy Bishop 
Heber (with a life) in 1822, reissued after careful revision by 
Charles Pago Eden, 1852-61. (M. D.) 

TAYLOR, John (1580-1654), common]}^ called The 
Water Poet,” was born at Gloucester in August 1580. Of 
his parentage and early boyhood very little is known, and 
that little is mainly to be gleaned from various scattered 
personal allusions in the numerous short writings of this 
prolific wit and rhymster. After fulfilling his apprentice- 
ship to a waterman, he seems to have served (1596) in the 
fleet under the earl of Essex, and to have been present at 
the naval attack upon Cadiz. On his return to England 
he took up the trade of Thames waterman, and for a time 
at any rate was a collector of the dues exacted by the 
lieutenant of the Tower on all wines destined for London. 
The title of ** Water Poet,” which he owes to his occupation 
on the river, is a misnomer. Taylor was no poet, though 
he ^uld string rhymes together with facility ; his wit, 
whicn was vigorous and vulgar, found best expression in 
^ilicking proSe. He shows a broad sense of rough fun, 
o«<^ionally of humour ; but for the most part his comi- 
calities would iiow*meet with scanty appreciation. He 
had a very good opinion of himself, his writings, and his 
importence ; and it was be* himself who set forth that he 
was ‘king’s "water poet” and the ‘‘queen’s water- 
man. His litera^ performances can most easily and faost 


satisfactorily be studied in the handsome quarto, contain- 
ing all his productions, edited by Mr C. Hindlfy, andqiub- 
lished in 1872. His “works,” sixty-three in number, first 
appeared in one large volume — now a rarity sought after 
by collectors — in 1630. He delighted in eccentric freaks, 

calculated in narration to astound both the sobep«»coun try- 
folk and the somewhat sceptical Londoners. Thus, with 
a companion as feather-brained as himself, he once started 
on a voyage from London to Queensborough in a paper 
boat, with two stockfish tied to two canes for oars ; before 
the journey’s end was reached the frail boat collapsed, 
as might have been expected, though anjualified success 
finally met Taylor’s efforts. The spirit of th^ bargee 
was in him, and he delighted in rough give-and-take; a 
rude lampoon was one of his favourite verbal weapons. 
Thus Thomas Coryat, th6 author of Crudities^ having 
excited the literary waterman’s ridicule, was rewarded 
with a ludicrous dedication in the production entitled 
Taylods Travels in Germanie) again, the “water poet” 
indulged in abusive satire to his heart’s content in an 
“effusion” which he called A Kuhsey-W insey^ or a Lerry 
Come-Twang — a literary castigation which he inflicted 
upon fhose subscribers to a certain “ work ” of his who 
omitted to substantiate their promises. This production 
was -entitled The Penniless Pilgu'iniage^ or the Moneyless 
Perambulation of^John Taylor^ and consisted of an account 
of its author’s pedestrian tour from London to Edinburgh; 
and to this work some sixteen hundred persons are said 
to have promised their support. Another wagering ven- 
ture was a journey to Prague, where be is said to have 
been received and entertained by the queen of Bohemia in 
1620. Two years later Taylor made “a very merry, wherry 
ferry voyage, or Yorke for my money,” and in the ensu- 
ing year another water-journey, which he 8ubse(]uently 
described in prose and verse as A New Discovery by Sea 
%vith a When'y from London to Salisbury, At the out- 
break of the Civil War Taylor forsook the river and retired 
to Oxford, where ho tempted fortune by keeping a public- 
house. His sympaihies were wholly with the Royalists, 
— the Roysterists, as he called them once ; and, when the 
town surrendered, the “water poet” returned to London 
and kept a public-house under the sign of The Crown, in 
Phoenix Alley, Long Acre. He incurred some odium from 
his loyal observance of the king’s death in the placement 
above his door of the sign of The Mourning Crown, and 
ho was forced to take the latter down. With characteristic 
readiness he substituted for it his own portrait, with some 
dogger^ lines underneath. It was here that in December 
1654 he died, and in the neighbouring churchyard of 8t 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields his remains were laid. 

At the most, Taylor can only be called an amusing and vulgarly 
clever pamphleteer; he wrote nothing worthy of remembrance save 
by the historian of the period in which he lived, by the antiquary, 
and by tbe enthusiastic student of the many straggling little" by- 
ways of literature. 

TAYLOR, Tom (1817-1880), dramatist and art critic, 
w^as born at Sunderland in 1817. After attending school 
there, and studying for two sessions at Glasgow university, 
he in 1837 entered Trinity College, Cambridge, of which 
he became a fellow. Subsequently he held for two yeaYs 
the professorship of English literature at University Col- 
lege, London. He was called to the bar (Middle Temple) 
in November 1845, and went on the northern circuit until, ^ 
in 1850, he became assistant secretary of the Board of 
Health. On the reconstruction of the t)oard irf 1854%e 
was made secretary, and on its abolition his services were 
transferred to the Local Government Act Office, a deparV 
ment of the Home Office created by the Saifitar/ Act of 
1866. In his very early years Tom Taylor showed a pre- < 
dilection for the drama, and was in the habit of performing 
dramatic pieces along with & number of children in a loft 
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over a brewer’s stable. His first dramatic composition was 
a rhymed fairy tale or extravaganza, written in conjunction 
with Albert Smith and Charles Kenny, and performed in 
1846. From this time he wrote for the stage continuously 
till the close of his life, his dramatic compositions or 
adaptati^^ns numbering in all over 100, amongst the best 
known of which are Still Water Runs Deep^ Victims^ the 
Contested Election^ the Ovei'land Route^ the Ticket of Leave 
Man, Anne Boleyn, and Joan of Arc. He may perhaps bo 
regarded as the first dramatist of his time, so far as general 
appreciation goes; and, if his chief concern was the con- 
struction of a p(>pular acting play, his dramas possess at 
the sarn^ time considerable literary excellence, while the 
characters are clearly and consistently drawn, and the 
dialogue is natural, yet nervous and pointed. In his blank 
verse historical dramas, such as Anne Boleyn and Joan of 
Arc, he was not so successful. Taylor was also a very 
frequent contributor to the light magazine literature of 
the day. In 1872 he withdrew from public life, and, on 
the death of Shirley Brooks in 1873, he became editor of 
Punch. He occasionally appeared with success in amateur 
theatricals, more especially in the character of Adam in 
As You Like 7fand of Jasper in A Sheep in Wolf & Cloth- 
ing. He had some talent for painting, and for many years 
was art critic to the Times. He died at Lavender Sweep, 
Wandsworth, 12th July 1880. 

Apart from the drama, his cluef contributions to literature are 
his biographies of j)aintcrs, viz., Autobiography of B. R. Haydon 
(1853); Autohiograj)fiy and Corresjiondeiice of C. Ji. Leslie, R.A. 
(1859); and Life ami Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds which 

liad been loft in a very incomplete state by Mr Leslie. Ilis Historical 
Dramas appeared in one volunm in 1877. He also edited, with a 
memorinl preface, Ren Sketches from a Vanished Hand, selected from 
Papers of the late Mortimer Collins. 

TAYLOB, Zachary (1784-1850), president of the 
United States, was born in Orange county, Virginia, 
November 24, 1784. He entered the army as lieutenant 
in 1808, and rose to the rank of major in the war with 
Great Britain which followed. At the outbreak of the 
Mexican War he was in command of the American forces 
in Louisiana and Texas, and was directed to make the 
advance into the disputed territory which brought on the 
war. Beating the Mexicans in two battles, he followed 
them into Mexico, and there defeated Santa Anna in the 
crowning battle of his campaign, Buena Vista (1847). 
Dissati.sfied with hi.s treatment by the administration, he 
resigned and returned to the United States, w’here the 
Whig party nominated him and elected him president 
(1848). The struggle over the question of the admission 
of slavery to the territory taken from Mexico occupied his 
term of office, and he died at Washington, July 9, 1850. 

TCHAD, Tsad, or Chad, Lake. See Africa, vol. L p. 
255, and Soudan. 

TJCHEKHMISSES, or Cheremisses, See Finland, 
vol. ix. p. 219, and Hussia, vol. xxi. pp. 79-80. 

TCHERKASY (Polish Czerkasy), a district town of 
Russia, in the government of Kieff, and 190 miles by 
rail to the south-east of Kieff, on the right bank of the 
Dnieper. It is poorly built, mostly of wood ; the popula- 
tion has rapidly increased lately, and has doubled since 
1846, reaching 15,740 in 1883. There are now two 
gymnasiums for boys and girls, an^ several lower schools. 
The inhabitants (Little Russian) are mostly employed in 
agrmulture and gardening. There is a brisk export trade 
inborn, r^ned sugar, tobacco, salt, and timber ; raw sugar 
and manufactured goods are imported, principally by Jewish 
merchants. 

I^cherJasy, fprmerJy Tclierkassk, was an important town of the 
Ukraine in the 15th century, and remained so, under Polish rule, 
until the revolt of Hmelnitski, when it became free. When West 
Ukraine was taken again by Poland, most of its inhabitants migrated 
to the left bank of the Dnieper. Ik was annexed by Kussla in 1796. 
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TCHERNIGOFF, a government of Little Russia, on 
the left bank of the Dnieper, bounded by Mdghileff and 
Smolensk on the N., Orel and Kursk on the^E., Poltava 
on the 8., and Kieff and Minsk on the W., has an area of 
20,233 square miles. Its surface is an undulating plain, 
650 to 750 feet high in the north, and from 370 to 600 
feet in the south, deeply grooved by ravines and the 
valleys of the rivers. In the north, “ beyond the Desna,” 
about one-third of the area is under wood ifwhich is rapidly 
disappearing), and marshes ob^ur along the courses of\he 
rivers ; while to the south of the Desna the soil is dry, 
sometimes sandy, and assumes the characters of ^eppe- 
land as one proceeds southward. Chajk deposits prevail 
in the north, and Eocene in the south. ^The government is 
watered by the Dnieper (which 'forms its western boundary 
for 178 miles) and its tributaries the ^oj and the Desna. 
The latter, which flows through Tchernigoff for nearly 3^ 
miles, is navigable, and timber is brought down its tribu- 
taries. Corn, linseed, timber, brandy, hemp, and sugar 
arc shipped on the Dnieper, Soj, and Desna, and salt im- 
ported. The climate is much colder in the woody tracts* 
of the north than in the south ; the average yearly 
temperature at the town of Tchernigoff is 44**4 (January, 
23*; July, 68**5). 

The population, which is rapidly increasing, reached 1,996,260 in 
1883. It is chielly Little Russian (85 6 per cent.); Great Russians 
(6*1 per cent.), mostly Kaskolniks, and White Russians *(5*6 per 
cent.) inhabit the northern districts. Jews have spread rapidly 
since last century, and now number more than 45,000. There are, 
be.sides, *ome 20,000 Germans as well as Greeks at Nyezliin. Agri- 
culture is the principal occn[)ation; in the north, however, many 
of the inhabitants are engaged in the timber trade and various 
domestic industries. Cattle-breeding is carriec^ on in the central 
districts, and there were in 1883 672,200 horses, 515,300 cattle, 
and 948,000 slieep. Beet is extensively cultivated, and in 1884 
2 million cwts. ol beet-root were delivered to the thirteen sugar- 
works within the govern rmuit. The culture of tobacco is also in- 
creasing, ui)wards of 600,000 cwts. being ]iroduced annually. Hemp 
is widely cultivated in the north, and the milder climate of the 
south encourages gardening. Bee-keeping is extensively carried 
on by the Raskolniks. Tar, pitch, ana a largo variety of wooden 
manufactures arc largely prouuced in the forest districts, as also 
are woven fabrics, felts, and leather wares. Limestone, grind- 
stones, china-clay, and building stone are quarried. Manufactures 
have begun to develop rapidly of late ; by 1881 their yearly produc- 
tion reached £1,340,000 (£860,000 from sugar-works and distil- 
leries). Trade is active, especially since the opening of the railway 
between Kieff and Kursk, which runs through Tchernigoff. The 
government is divided into fifteen districts, tlie chief towns (with 
populations in 1885) bein^ Tchernigoff (19,000), Borzna (18,700), 
Glukhoff (16,450), Gorodnya (3550), Konotop (16,420), Kozeleto 
(4430), Krolcvets (9190), Mglin (10,880), Novgorod-Syeversk (8020), 
Novozybkoff (11,920), Nyezhin (43,020), Ostcr (3550), Sosnitsa 
(5650), Starodub (23,890 in 1880), and Surazh (3770). A number 
of unimj>ortant towns (14 posads and 49 myestechki) possess muni- 
cipal institutions. 

TCHERNIGOFF, capital of the above government, 
stands on the right bank of the Desna, nearly half a mile 
from the river, 476 miles from Moscow. Far removed 
from the great channels of trade, its sole importance is 
as an administrative centre. Its houses are poorly built, 
and the streets are unpaved. The population (19,000 in 
1885, one-third being Jews) is almost stationary. The 
ruins of its fortress, and the old cathedrals of Preo- 
brazhenie and Borlsoglebsk, founded in the 11th and 1 2th 
centuries, bear witness to the former importance of the 
town. Numerous graves scattered about, and now partly 
explored, speak of the battles which caused its decay. ^ 

Tchernigoff is known to have existed before the introduction of 
Christianity into Russia. In 907 it is meutioned*in the treaty of 
Oleg as next to Kieff, and in the 11th century it became the capital 
of the principality of Syeversk and an important commercial cit^. 
The Mongolian invasion put an end to its growth. Lithuania 
annexed it in the 14th century, but it was soon seized by Poland, 
which held it until the 17th century T]ie great rising in 1648 
rendered it independent until 1654, when the Cossacks accepted 
the protectorate of the czars of Mosco^. In 1686 it was definitely 
annelbd to Russia. 
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TCHERIfOMORSK, a government of Caucasia, Russia, 
consisting of a narrow strip of land between the main 
Caiy^tsus chain and the Black Sea, formerly inhabited by 
the Adyghe ^mountaineers of Caucasus. This atrip, pro- 
tected by the mountains from the cold winds of the north, 
is in respect of climate one of the moat favoured parts of 
the Black Sea littoral. Owing to extensive emigrations of 
its inhabitants to Turkey since the Russian conquest of 
• 1864, it is very thinly peopled, the population numbering 
^but <65,980, mostly Russians, on an area of 2824 square 
miles. The steep slopes of the Caucasus, whose summits 
rangg kom 2000 to”! 0,000 feet, are furrowed by narrow 
gorges, aftd bear a luxuriant vegetation. The wild vine — 
a relic of former gardens — grows freely in the forests, which 
are almost impassable on sajcount of the underwood and 
decaying trees. The moistness of the atmosphere contri- 
butes to the spread df the Caucasian fever, which is char- 
acferistic of the littoral. Notwithstanding the proximity 
of the mountains to the sea, a road is now being con- 
structed along the coast, — for military reasons. 

Agriculture is carried on, but only in the south, — gardening and 
tiiB culture of the vine and tobatnio being the chief occupations 
besides fishing and hunting. Some manufactures are riaiug up at 
Novorossiysk (3330 inhabitants) and Anapa (6360), tho two prin- 
cipal towns, which also have some fondgn trade. The region is 
a separate province under a military governor residing at Novo- 
rossiysk, where a new harbour is being (constructed. " 

TGHI*STOPOL,‘a district town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Kazan, 90 miles to the south-east of that town, on 
the left bank of the Kama. Before 1781 it was r mere 
village (Tchistoyo Pole), founded by runaway serfs ; at 
present it is extending rapidly and becoming an industrial 
town, with flour-mills, distilleries, and a few cotton-mills. 
The merchants carry on a brisk trade in corn brought in 
from the fertile tracts of Ufa, and shipped down tho 
Kama; manufactured wares are imported. The popula- 
tion in 1883 was '^^18,200. 

TCHITA, capital of Transbaikalia, Eastern Siberia, 
stands 585 miles east of Irkutsk, on the Tchita river, half 
a mile above its junction with the Ingoda. It was founded 
in 1851 ; and military considerations led to the selection 
of this very small village to be the capital of Transbaikalia, 
Steamers on the Amur and Shilka do not penetrate so far 
as the upper Ingoda; they usually stay at Sryetensk, 320 
milei' distant. But the military supplies sent every year 
from Transbaikalia to the Amur region usually start 
from Tchita, — the forest-covered hills on the banks of 
the Ingoda supplying material for the construction of the 
barges (from 1()0 to 200 in number) on which these sup- 
plies are carried as soon as the melting of the snows in the 
mountains temporarily raises the water in the river to a 
sufficient height. Tchita is built of wood, with unpaved 
streets and wide open spaces. The dryness of the Buriat 
steppe close by prevents snow from accumulating to any 
depth, even when the cold is extreme; the merchandise 
accordingly which forwarded from Irkutsk to the 
Nertchinak district is brought to Tchita on carts, and is 
there loaded on sledges for the continuation of the journey 
down tho frozen rivers. The population of Tchita in 
I883twa3 12,600. The inhabitants support themselves 
by agriculture, by trade in furs, cattle, hides, and tallow, 
which are bought from the Buriats, and in all kind of 
manufactured wares imported from Russia and Western 

^TEA. This •important food auxiliary, now in daily use 
M^a beverage by probably one-half of the population of 
the world is prepared from the leaves of one or more 
plants belonging to the natural order Tenwtrdmiocf*. 

includes t)je w^U-known ornamental genus of 
Bhru^ Camellia^ to which indeed the tea-plants are so 
closely a^ed that by many systematic writers they e are 
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included in the same genus. The tea-plants have been' 
cultivated in China for at least a thousand years. 

As is commonly the case with plants which have been Botany, 
long under cultivation, there is much doubt as to specific 
distinctions among the varieties of tea. Under the name 
of 7'hea sinemisf Linnaeus originally described t^ as a 
single species ; but with fuller knowledge of tile Chinese 
plants he established two species, Thea Bohea and Thea 
viridiSf and it was assumed that the former was the source 
of black teas, while Thea viridis was held to yield the 
green varieties. In 1843, however, Mr Robert Fortune 
found that, although the two varieties of jjhe plant exist 
in (Afferent parts of China, black and green tea are made 
indifferently from the leaves of the same plant. Ihe tea- 
plant is cultivated in China as an evergreen shrub, which 
grows to a height of from 3 to 5 feet. The stem is bushy, 
with numerous and very leafy branches; the leaves are 
alternate, large elliptical, obtusely serrated, veined, and 
placed on short cWnellod foot-stalks. The calyx is 
small, smooth, and divided into five obtuse sepals. The 
flowers are white, axillary, and slightly fragrant, —often 



Fuj, 1. — Tea- Plant (y/wr/. sinensis). 


two or three together on separate pedicels. The corolla 
has from five to nine petals, cohering at the base. The 
filaments are short, numerous, and inserted at the base of 
the corolla ; the anthers are large and yellow, the styl^ 
trifid, and the capsules three-celled and three-seeded. 

The viridis varieties are hardier, and possess larger and 
brighter green leaves than belong to the Bohea variety. 
No strictly wild tea-plants have been discovered in China, 
but an indigenous tea-tree {Thea assamica) is found in 
Assam, which botanists now incline to regard as the 
parent species of all cultivated varieties. It differs in 
many respects from the Chinese plants. The indigenous 
Assam tea-plant is a tree attaining a height of from 15 to 
20 feet, growing in the midst of dense moist jungle and 
in shady sheltered situations. Its leaves vary considerably 
in size, form, and venation, being usually smooth, thi?l^ 
and leathery, lanceolate, ovate lanceolate, or oblong lanceo- 
late, They are variously dotted with pellucid cells con- 
taining essential oil, and the number of such^cell^ shot^n' 
by the leaf is held to be an indication of the quality of tea 
it will yield. The leaf of the Chinese plant never exceeds 
4 inches in length, while thaj of the Assam tree reaches 
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9 inches and upwards. The Chinese plant la hardy, and 
capable of thriving under many different conditions of 
climate and situation ; while the indigenous plant is tender 
and difficult of cultivation, requiring for its success a close, 
hot, moist, and equable climate. The characteristic vena- 
tion of. the leaf of the Chinese tea-plant is delineated in 
tig. 2. In minute structure the leaf presents highly 
characteristic appearances. The 
under side of the young leaf is 
densely covered with fine one- 
celled thick-walled hair.s, about 1 
mm. in length and *015 mm. in 
thickqpss. These hairs entirely 
disappear with increasing age. 

The structure of the epidermis of 
the under side of the leaf, with 
its contorted cells, is represented 
{ X 160) in fig. 3. A further char- 
acteristic feature of the cellular 
structure of the tea-leaf is the 
abundance, especially in grown 
leaves, of large, branching, thick- 
walled, smooth cells (i dioblasts), 
which, although they occur in 
other leaves, are not found in such 
as are likely to be confounded 
with or substituted for tea. The 
minute structure of the leaf in 
section is illustrated in fig. 4. 
if The cultivated varieties of tea, 
being comparatively hardy, posse.ss ki.,. 2. Tea-Leaf-fall size, 
an adaptability to climate excelled 
among food plants only by the wheat. The limits of actual 
tea cultivation extend from 39* N, lat. in Japan, through 
the tropics, to Java, Australia, Natal, and Brazil in the 
southern hemisphere. The tea-plant will even live in the 
open air in the south of England, and withstand some 




amount of frost, when it receives suffident summer heat 
to harden its wood. But comparatively few regions are 
.suited for practical tea-growing, 
late A rich and exuberant growth of the plants is a first 
'joil. Essential of successful tea cultivation. This is only obtain- 
able in warm, moist, and corapaivatively equable climates, 
where rains are frequent and copious. The climate indeed 
which favours tropical profusion of jungle growth — still 
steaming heat— -is that most favourable for the cultivation 
cJ tea, and such climate, unfortunately, is most prejudicial 
to the health of Europeans. It was formerly supposed 
tl^at comparatively temperate latitudes and steep sloping 
ground afforded the most favourable situations for tea- 
planting, and much of the disaster which attended the 
early s^es of the tea enterprise in India is traceable to 
this erroneous conception. Tea thrives best in light friable 


soils of good depth, through which water percolates freely, 
the plant being specially impatient of marshy situations 
and stagnant water Undulating well-watered tracts, ^ here 
the rain escap' s 
freely, yet without 
washing away the 
soil, are the most 
valuable for tea gar- 
dens. As a matter 
of fact, many of the 
Indian plantations 
are established on 
hill-sides, after the 
example of known 
districts in China, Fio. 4. -Section through Tea-Leaf. 

where hill slopes and odfl corners aij? commonly occupied 
with tea-plants. 

According to Chinese legend, the virtues of tea History, 
pronounced in the Amoy dialect whence^ the English 
name) were discovered by the mythical emperor Chin- 
nung, 2737 n.c., to whom all agricultural and medicir-al 
knowledge is traced. It is doubtfully referred to in the 
book of ancient poems edited by Confucius, all of which 
are previous in date to 550 h.c. A tradition exists in 
China ^hat a knowledge of tea travelled eastward to and 
in China, having been introduced 543 a,u. by Bodhidharma, 
an ascetic who came from India on a missionary expedition, 
but that legend is also mixed with mythical and super- 
natui^l details. But it is quite certain, from the historical 
narrative of Lo Yu, who lived in the Tang dynasty (618 
906 ^A.D.), that tea was already used as a beverage in tho 
6th century, and that during the 8th cc^htury its use had 
become so common that a tax was levied on its consumj)- 
tion in tho 14th year of Tih Tsung (793).. The use of tea 
in China in the middle of the 9th century is known from 
Arab sources (Reinaud, Relation des Voi/ageSy 1845, p. 40). 

From China a knowledge of tea was carried into Japan, 
a:id there the cultivation was established about the begin- 
ning of the 13th century. Seed was brought from China 
by the priest Miyoye, and planted first in the south island, 
Kiushiu, whence the cultivation spread northwards till it 
reached the high limit of 39* N. To the south tea cultiva- 
tion also spread into Tong-king and Cochin China, but the 
product in these regions is of inferior quality. Till well 
into the 19th century it may be said that China and Japan 
w^ere the only two tea-producing countries, and that the 
product reached the Western markets only through the 
narrowest channels and under most oppressive restrictions. 

In the year 1 826 the Dutch succeeded in establishing 
tea gardens in Java. At an early period the East India 
Company of Great Britain, as the principal trade interme- 
diary between China and Europe, became deeply interested 
in the question of tea cultivation in their Eastern posses- 
sions. In 1788 Sir Joseph Banks, at the request of the 
directors, drew up a memoir on the cultivation of economic 
plants in Bengal, in which he gave special prominence to 
tea, pointing out the regions most favourable for its 
cultivation. About the year 1820 Mr David Scott, one 
of the Company's servants, sent to Calcutta frdtn the 
district of Kuch Behar and Rangpur — the very district 
indicated by Sir Joseph Banks as favourable for tea- 
growing — certain leaves, with a statement that thej;^ were 
said to belong to the wild tea-plant. The leaves were 
submitted to Dr Wallich, Government botanist at Calcutta, 
who pronounced them to belong to a species of CamHiciy 
and no result followed ou Mr S8ott’s communication. 

These very leaves ultimately came into the herbarium of 
the Linnean Society of Londbit, and have authoritatively 
been pronounced to belong to the indigenous Assam tea- 
plaht. Dr Wallich ’s attribution^pf this and othe^ specimens 
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subsequentfi; sent in to the genus Camellia^ although 
scientifically defensible, unfortunately diverted attention 
fro&* the significance of the discovery, It was not till 
1854 that, overcome by the insistance of Captain Francis 
Jenkins, who maintained and proved that, called by the 
name Qamellki or not, the leaves belonged to a tea-plant, 
Dr Wallich admitted “ the fact of the genuine tea-plant 
^ being a native pf our territories in Upper Assam as 
•inco^trovertibly proved/* In the meantime a committee 
had been formed by Lord William Bentinck, the governor- 
general* for the introduction of tea culture into India, 
and Sn official had already been sent to the tea districts 
of China to procuffe seed and skilled Chinese workmen 
to conduct operations in the Himalayan regions. The 
discovery and reports <)f Captain Jenkins led to the 
investigation of the capacities of Assam as a tea-growing 
cofintry by Lord William Bentinck’s committee. Evidence 
of the abundant existence of the indigenous tea-tree was 
obtained ; and the directors of the East India Company 
resolved to institute an experimental establishment in 
/fssam for cultivating and manufacturing tea, leaving the 
industry to be developed by private enterprise should its 
practicability be demonstrated. In 1836 there was sent to 
London I lb of tea made from indigenous leaves; in 1837 
5 lb of Assam tea was sent ; in 1838 the quantity sbnt was 
twelve sftiall boxes,* and ninety-five boxes reached London 
in 1839. In January 1840 the Assam Company was 
formed, and thenceforward the cultivation of tea in*India 
was carried on as a private commercial undertaking. The 
tea districts of India include, in the order of their priority, 
Assam, Dehra Dun, Kumaun, Darjiling, Cachar, Kangra, 
Hazaribagh, Chittagong, Tarai, and the Nilgiris (Madras). 

Attempts were repeatedly made to introduce tea culture 
in Ceylon, undet both Dutch and British authority. No 
permanent success was attained till about 1876, when the 
disastrous effects of the coffee-leaf disease induced planters 
to give serious attention to tea. Since that period the tea 
industry has developed in Ceylon with marvellous rapidity, 
and it has every prospect of taking the first rank among 
Singalese productions. Tea-planting has also been suc- 
cessfully established in Natal. But beyond the regions 
above enumerated the industry has never taken root. It 
has been tried in the West Indies, the Southern States of 
America, Brazil, Australia, and the^outh of Europe; but 
cheap labour is a sint qua non of success. Tea can be 
picked in China and the British East Indies for two or 
three pence a day of wages, and it is on such exceedingly 
moderate outlay that the margin of profit depends. 

^ Tea is mure or leas cultivated for local couaumptiou in all pro- 
vinces of China except the oxti-cme north, but the regions fiom 
which it is exported are oinhrnced within the provinces in the 
south-east— Kwang-tung, Fuh-keen, Keang-se, Cho-kcang, Keang- 
8U, and Qan-hwuy. Biack-toa manufacture belongs to the more 
southerly portion of these regions, the gi-oen-toa country lying to 
the nortn. The methods employed in cultivating the plants and 
in making tea in China differ widely in various districts, and the 
teas retained for native use— e8i)ecially the high-class fancy teas 
which ^ are never seen abroad, and would probably not bear ex- 
portation— undergo special manipulation. The teas exported are 
of thr^ principal classes— black tea, gi-een tea, and brick tea. 

In cultivation, the young plants are not ready for picking till 
they are three years old, by which time they should ^ well 
established, throwing out young shoots or “flushes” with vigour 
and profusion. It is these tender shoots, with leaf- buds aud expand- 
ing leaves, which alone are gathered for tea manufacture, and the 
younger the leaf-hud the better is the quality of the tea. Accord- 
^ statements there are four gatherings of leaves in the 

yeaiu The first is made early in April, when the young leaf-buds 
are just unfolding, and #hese, covered below with their fine silky 
hairs, are taken for making pekoe or young hyson. The second 
gathetiug takes jdace about the beginning of May, another in July, 
aud the fourth in AuguA anfi Beptembier. On each succeeding 
oc^on the pre^uot is less fragrant and valuable, and the find 
gathering is said to consist of large leaves of little value. Ttfese 
statements do not, however, adbord with Indian experience. 

♦ . • • 


The following brief outline of the Chinese tea-making processes 
is given by Mr Ball {Cultivatmi and Manufacture of Tea ) * 

*'The leave« of black tea are exposed to tlie sun and air on circular trays and Black 
treated as hay, during wliich an incluient saccharine fermentation is supposed to 
take place in conjunction with a volatile oil. Various modidcations of flavour 
are thus produced by the management of this fermentation ; a loss of tannin 
takes place by the coiiveision of pait of tlic tannic acid Into sugar. During this 
change the leaves become flaccid, and slightly tinged or spotted with rea or brown 
colouring matter, and give out a peculiar cdour, approximating to, or, as some 
think, identical with, tiiu odour of tea. A curtain cliaugc In this o<iour is carefully 
watched by the workmen, tills being an Indication that the j oasting must not be 
delayed. It Is not necessaiy to wait till the leaves are spotted with red. 'l licy 
are then roasted in an Iron vessel, and afterwards rolled with the hands, to 
express their juices. Tlie roasting and rolling are repeated so long as any juices 
can be expressed from the leaves In the act of rolling. FUially. they aie dried 
In sieves placed over a charcoal fire in drying tubes, during which the leaves ai e 
occasionally taken from the fire, and turned until completeifi dried. It is In lids 
last stage of the process that the leaves turn black, though this change of colour 
Is mainly duo to the process of manipulation previously to roasting, a«d to 
the action of heat.” 

“The leaves of green tea arc roasted also in an iron vessel, but as soon us Green 
gathered, without any previous inunlpulution, all heating or fermentation of the 
leaves being studiously avoided ; they are then rolled as black tea, and finally 
dried In the same ve.ssel in which they have been n)a8ted, by constantly stirring 
and moving them about. They are also fanned to hasten evaporation, and the 
drying and formation of the peculiar characteristic coUmr of this tea, which it 
gradually acquires in this process, and which lesembles the bloom on some 
fruits.” 


The colour of genuino green tea is entirely due to the rapid drying 
of the fresh leaves, which prevents the elilorophyll from under- 
going any alteration. The green tea sent out of China is almost 
invariably faced or glazed with artificial colouring matter, princi- 
pally with a powdered mixture of gypsum and Prussian blue. 

The names distinguishing commercial qualities of tea are almost Com- 
entirelv of Chinese' origin. In general they indicate a gradation nvercial 
of qualities from the fine and delicate product of the young leaf- varieties, 
bud up to tlio hard and woody expanded and partly-grown leaf. 

The following list represents the ordinary series of qualities, begin- 
ning with the finest : — 

Black Tea. — Flowery pekoe, orange pekoe, pekoe, pekoe souchong, 
souchong, congou, bohea. 

Green Tea. — Gunpowder, imperial, hyson, young hyson, hyson 
skin, caper. 

Of these names, pekoe is derived from pahho (white hairs), the 
pekoes showing the fine downy tips of the young buds ; souchong 
is from aiaou-cMuig^ little plant or sort ; congou \kungfu)t labour ; 
hohea (icw-i), the mountains in Fuh-keen, the centre of the black-tea 
country ; aud hyson {yil-hien)^ before the rains, or tu-chun^ flour- 
ishing sj)ring. Many other names occur in the trade denoting teas 
of special qualities or districts, such as oolong (black dragon) and 
twankay, from the district of that name in the province of Keang- 
su. Scented teas also form a special class of Chinese produce. In 
scenting the finished tea, either black or green is intimately inter- 
mixed with odoriferous flowers and left in a heap till the tea is fully 
impregnated with the odour, when the two suhstauces are separated 
by sifting, and the tea so scented is immediately packed and ex- 
cluded from the air. 

Brick tea is the si>ecial form in which tea is prepared for use Brick 
throughout the vast tracts of Central Asia. It is made principally tea. 
from broken leaves, stalks, aud fragments of large leaves, com- 
pressed into blocks of various sizes. The bricks are of various 
degrees of comnrcssiou, some being lightly s([ueezed into a loose 
mass and sewed up in cowhide bags, while others form compact 
resonant calces, in which all trace of the original leaf structure is 
lost, with gilt characters impressed in their surface. Brick tea is 
much in demand over an area greater than the whole of Europe, 
and by many tribes it is stewed with milk, salt, and butter or other 
fat and eaten as a vegetable. The Russian factora established in 
Hoo-pili prejiare two sizes of brick tea, which they send olf in great 
quantities through the Kalgaii Gate of the Great Wall. 

Under European supervision the cidtivation and especially the Tea in- 
manufacture 01 tea have in India uiidergono remarkable improve- fiustry 
mciits. Indeed, the traditional and empirical teaching and processes iu India, 
of China proved a most serious stumblingblock to tlie piogres^ of 
the tea industry under Western auspices. The tea-jdants now 
cultivated iii India are of three principal classes— the indigenous 
Assam, the Chinese, and a hybrid between the two. By much, 
crossing and intermixture the gradations from one extreme to the 
other are almost imperceptible. The best qualities of black teas 
are made from indigenous and high-class hybrid phints, but these 
are comparatively tender and require a close humid climate. The 
hardiness of the Chinese plants is their most important eharactej-, 
for, favourably situated, the Assam plant gives a larger ^’ield 
delicate young leaf during the season than auy onier. 

In favourable circumstances the tea- plant “flushes or sends g. 
forth a fresh crop of tender young shoots from twenty to ^ 

five times in the course of its growing and picking season ol, about 
nine months. The average annual yield per plant is very variable, 
but may be stated at about one-fifth of a lb of finished tea; and, m 
each acre of a garden holds 1500 to 1600 mature plants, the y>eid . 
per acre may bo from 300 to 350 ^ per annum. The dii^ram 
6) fi-om Col. Money’s valuable practical treatise on the 6 uUf 
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vaHon ai\d Manufacture of Tm illustrates the method iu wliich a 
flfush or shoot is picked, and the portions which go to inake special 
classes of tea. The linos in the diagram show the points at which 
the shoot may be picked, and it is important that the lowest leaf 
taken shoulcl bo so nipped ott’ as to leave the bud in its axil 
uninjured on the branch, as from it the next flush will then develop. 
The t^iree leaves at the growing point (a, h, c) yield pekoe, and 
the whole shoot down to an<l including / gives pekoe souchong. 
In the order of their age, the individual leaves manufacture into 
a flowery pekoe, h orange pekoe, c j)ekoe, d pekoe souchong, e 
souchong, and / congou. Were the flush further developed another 



leaf might be taken, which would be classed as bohea, but that i.s 
not a quality recognized by Indian growers. It is not, however, 
the practice to pick or treat leaves separately, the whole flush being 
manipulated together, and the tea is only separated into qualities by 
sifting after the manufacturing processes have been completed. 
Manu- The manufacture of black tea is found to bo nn essentially simple 
facture. matter. Many of the processc.s employed by the Chinese are nuite 
Black superfluous, and several of tho manual operations which milk 
tea. largely in tlie Chinese manufacture, it is found, can with advantage 
be supplanted by mechanical agency. Tho whole object of the 
black-tea manufacturer is to ferment, roll, and dry the leaf, and 
for that purpose the leaves undergo— (1) withering, (2) rolling, (3) 
fermenting, and (4) firing or dholing. Between the fermenting 
and tho firing operations it is desirable to ej^ose the leaves to the 
direct sunli^t for an hour or thereby. This cannot always be 
done, .'IS it is impossible to keeji the fermented leaves after they 
have attained their proi>er state ; nevertheless the best result is 
always attained in bright weather, when it is possible to expose 
the fermented leaves to the sun. 

Tho fresh leaves from tlie garden, as they arc brought in to the 
factory, are withered by being spread evenly over square wicker- 
work trays — leaf cballanies— thickly or thinly as the weather is 
hot or cool. Thus they are left exiiosed to the air till theyl)ecome 
quite soft and flaccid, folding together when prtfsscd in tho hand 
into a clammy mass without crackling or rebound. In cloudy or 
rainy weather it becomes necessary to wither by machine, acting 
on the leaves with artificially dried and lieated air. vVithering is 
a preliminary to rolling, in which the flaccid and velvety leaves are 
kneaded, twisted, and rolled back and forward over a table till the 
whole comes into a mashy condition by the exudation of juice. 
While in Chinese tea- making that juice is squeezed out of the leaves, 
in India it is most carefully lapped up and absorbed in the spongy 
mass. In hand-rolling as muen as can be worked between two 
hands is operated on, and passed from man to man along the table 
till fully worked, when it is made up into a compressed ball and 
so put aside for fermenting. This process is the distinguishing 
feature of black-tea making, and on its sufficient accomplishment 
depends much of the character and quality of the tea made. Tho 
progress of the fennentatiou must be carefully watched, and at the 
. point when by the colour it is known to be sufficiently advanced 
the tea is in favourable weather sunned by exposure, thinly spread 
out to the sunlight for about an hour. It is immediately there- 
after fired, either by the fumes of burning charcoal or by a current 
of dried .and heated air from one of the numerous machines now 
^ in use. With this single firing tho process is completed, and tho 
i *tea semifinished is sifted by machinery into commercial qualities 
a(;eording to tho size of the leaf. 

For the entire range of manufacturing operations numerous forms 
of machinery and mechanical devices have been adapted and intro- 
"'duced in Jndian gardens, so that, apart from picking the leaves, 
tea-making has become practically a factory industry. 

Grfeen The manufacture of green tea is comparatively little prosecuted 
tea. ii^- India. In Europe the demand has greatly fallen away, and, 
though the consumption is considerable in the United States, the 
supply is principally drawn from Japan, where its preparation is 


extensively practised. The manufacture as carried oh in the North- 
Western Provinces resolves itself into a rapid rolling and drying of 
tho leaf. Without permitting the leaves to wi thereafter gate iring, 
they are, if free from moisture, at once by exposure to a brisk heat 
sweated and softened for rolling. They are then without delay 
rolled as in hlack-tca manufacture, next spread out in tho sun till 
they take a blackish tinge, then again rolled, and this rolling and 
exposure may be repeated yet a third time. When tho rolling is 
completed the tea is placed in a higlily heated pan, in which it is 
stirred .about briskly till tho whole mass Ijccomes too hot to li| 
worked by hanl. Then it is^ tightly nacked in a strong^anv^ 
hag, in which it is beaten by Jbheavy flat stick to consoliaato it, 
and in this condition left for a night. Next day it is fired off in a 
pan, beginning with a high heat, whicli i5 gradually redutei^duriug 
the nine hours or thereby of the operation, an ince.sfknt stirring 
and tossing being kept up the whole timft. During this firing off 


tlie green colour of the tea is 
never owes any of its colour to 


\ dovolopoc^: and Indian green tea 
“racing” with foreign substances. 

The qualities of a sainjde of tea%nd its commercial value can Qualities 
only with a(;cura(!y be determined by acftuil infusion and trial by of tea. 
a skilled tea-taster. Certain general and^ external appeaitnces 
whicli indicate the class of a tea are obvious enough ; but, although 
a pekoe may bo readily distinguished from a souchong, the 
souchong of certain planters or districts may be inoTo valuable than 
other pekoes. While it is impossible to define tho conditions 
which determine the commercial value of an ordinary black tea, 

Col. Money lays down the following rules : ilio darker the liquor 
the stronger the tea, and the nearer the approach of tlie infused 
leaf to a uniform salmony brown the purer the flavour. Black tci, 
of ^ood quality should in infusion yield a clear bright brown liqutir 
emittifig a subdued fragrance, and in taste it should bo mild, 
bland, and swecti.sh, with an agreeable a.stringency. * Green tea 
yields a light-coloured liquor of high fraCTanco, but thin, sharp, 
and somewhat rasping in taste as comjtarod with black tea. 

The chemical components of tea leaves are essential oil, theine, Chemis* 
tannin, boheic acid, iiuercetin, qucrcitannic acid, gallic acid, oxalic try. 
aciil. gum, chlorophyll, resin, wax, albuminoids, colouring matters, 
cellulose, and mineral ash. Of these the first three— essential oil, 
tlieine, and tannin— are of importance in * 1)10 infused beverage. 

The essential oil, on whicli the flavour of tea depends, is present to 
the extent of from 0'6 to 1 per cent. Theine (CyHigN^Oj) is an 
alkaloid identical witli the caffeine obtained from coffee, and it is 
remarkable that the same substance is yielded by the mati? or 
Paraguayan tea and tlie gnarana of South*America, and by tho 
kola nut of Central Africa. The theobromine of cocoa is also 
closely allied to theine, and the characteristic components of the 
•extract of meat similarly sliow certain points of coriiaid with these 
stimulant bodies. To the tannin of tisa infusions is due what is 
known as tho strength of the tea. Prof. Diltmar has recently 
examined a number of China and Indian teas in rerard to the pro- 
portions of theine and tannin in their infusions and to the depend- 
ence of these jiroportions on the time of infu.sion. The general 
re.snlt was that Chinese tea yields more theine and less tannin than 
Indian tea, and that in both cases 10 minutes’ infusion extracts 
practically all the theiiie. Longer infusion adds only to the tannin 
that passes into the solution, ana, as excess of tannin impedes diges- 
tion, prolonged infusion is liurtful and ought to he avoided. 

The quantitative composition of 
tea is of course subject to gieat 
variation. The analyses by Mul- 
der given in the accompanying 
table furnish a general idea of the 
proportion of constituents. 

A scries of investigations into 
a large number of teas has been 
carried out by Mr G. W. Wigner 
{Pkarm, Jour.., 3d series, vi. 261, 

281, 402). In tea as imported 
ho found large proportions of 
moisture which could be expelled 
on exposure to a temperature of 
212” F. In a range of thirty-five samples the average moijture was 
equal to 7 '67 per cent, the lowest— in a Chinese young nyson— 
being 4*84, while in several congous it exceeded 10 per cent Tho 
ash in sixty-seven siiecimcns of ordinary and special (undried) teas 
he found to average 678 per cent, the maximum being 7*02 and 
the minimum 6*17 ; and of that ash 54*60 per cent was iiluble in 
water. The proportion of extractive substances in twenty-four 
teas varied from 26 '16 in a congou to 44*86 in Moyune ypung 
hyson. The total average nitrogen from sixty green teas, slightly 
faced, was 876, from sixty black t6a8^*26) from six Assam teas 
3*64, and from exhausted leaves 8*80 per cent 

So long as the Western world remained almost exclusively Adiiltera* 

tiou. 



Hyson. 

Green. 

Congou. 

Black. 

Volaillo oil 

0-79 

0*60 

Chlorophyll 

2-22 

1*84 

Wax 

0-28 

0*00 

Kesin 

2*2*2 

8*64 

Gum 

8*56 

7*28 

Tannin 

1780 

12*88 

Thelnei 

0*48 

0*46 

Extractive matter. 

22*80 

21*88 

Colouring matter.. 

23*60 

19*12 

Albumen....# 

3*00 

2*80 

Woody fibre 

17*08 

28*82 


98*78* 

98*80* 


1 Tho theino is certainly understated ; more receat observers obtain from 1*8 to 
8 per cent., and occasionally more. 

^ 2 The mineral salts (ush) partly includtH in these totals amounted to 5*56 and 
5-24 respectively. t c 



Moral 

ami 

physio- 

logical 

dic<'ta. 
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dejwndent on JlJhina for ita tea supply, adulteration was rampant 
and multiform. in the trade. Enpecially among ^een and fancy 
teas there was scarcely such a thing as an unsophisticated sample 
to b^hbtainod# The Chinese were also expert in fabricating an 
artificial gunpowder— appropriately known as “lie tea,” — which 
consisted of the sweepings of tea warehouses artfully made up with 
a paste of rice water. Paddy husks and manv kinds of leaves faced 
with China clay, soapstone, cateclui, and black lead also found 
their way abundantly into tea. On the European side, exhausted 
leaves were again dried, impregnated with catechu and gum, arnl 
•laced up to do duty n* fresh t(‘a, and the leaves oEnumerous plants 
•^slodtliorn, hawthorn, willow, bocch, plane, Epilohlum nngitsti- 
folium, &c. — were freely worked up as tea. Adulterated tea is now, 
however, comparatively r^re, largely owing to the watchfulne.s3 of 
the cuitofti^authorities. Moreover, as it is nearly cheap to make 
tea from the loaves of the tea-plant as from those of any other herb, 
there is not much incentive to sub.stitute the false for the real. 

At a very early p(wi<tl in the iihiropcan history of tea the prob- 
able effects of its use on the heal tli and morals of the po]mlation 
attracted jealous attentmn, and a great deal was w’ritteii, mostly 
in a hostile sense, on tlie subject. In 1678 we lind Mr Henry 
SavUe writing to bis urnde, Mr Secretary Coventry, in sharp 
reproof of certain friends of his “ who call for tea, instead of pipes 
and bottles aftyr dinner,— a base unworthy Iiuliaii practice, wliich 
I must ever admire your most Cliristian family for not admitting.” 
Ajd he adds, w’ith an audible sigh, “ the truth is, all nations are 
growing so wicked as to have some of these lilthy customs ! ” 
Some of the writers, however, although resolute for its hanialiment 
from the c-addy, were willing to give it a place in tlie medicine 
sliest. “Among many other novelties,” says a medical writer in 
1722, “ there is one which seems to be particularly the cau.'jp of the 
liypochondriac disorders, and is generally known by tlie name, of 
thea, or t*oa. It is (Irug which of late years has very much 
insinuated itself, as well into our diet as regales and entertain- 
ments, though its occupation is not less destructive to the animal 
economy than opium, or some other drugs which we htve at 
present learned to avoid. Dr Lettsom was the first medical 
writer who gave the public a reasonable and scion tific accoimt of 
the plant ; but even^iie let the fear of its abuse run away witli bis 
judgment, asserting that “ the lirst rise of this pernicious custom 
[that of drinking spirits to excess] is often owing to the w'oakne.ss 
and debility of the system brought on by tlie daily habit of drinking 
tea ; the trembling hand seeks a temporary relief in some cordial, 
in order to refresh a^d excite again the enfeebled system, whereby 
such persons almost necessarily fall into a liabit of intemperance.”*-* 
Jonas Hanway {Essa}/ on Tra, 1756) was among its most vigorous 
assailants. “ Men,” ho says, “seem to liave lost their stature and 

comeliness, and women their beauty AVliat Shakespeaft* 

asiiribes to the concealment of love is in tliis age more frequently 
oci^ioned by the use of tea. ” To these complaints echoes W’ere 
not wanting, but after a while the tea-drinkers had it all their 
own way. In the meantime, however, tea was not without its 
apologists. To say nothing of our own familiar poets and essay- 
ists, its praises liavo been sung by Hcrrichcn and by Francius m 
(ireek verses, by rochlin in Latin epigrams, by Pierre Petit in a 
Latin poem of tivo hundred lines, and nj a German versifier, -who 
celebrates, in a fashion of his own, its “burial and happy re.surrec- 
tion.”** Huet, bishop of Avranchos, has also paid his graceful 
tribute* to a stimulant to which, probably, no scholar was ever 
more indebted, and which he continued to enjoy at the ago of 
ninety. Dr Johnson draws his own portrait as “a hardened and 
shameless tea-drinker, who for twenty years diluted his meals 
with only the infusion of this fascinating jilant ; whose kettle had 
•carcely time to cool ; who with tea amused the evening, with tea 
solaced the midnight, and witli tea welcomed the morning.”® 

Authorities are not yet by any moans f^oed as to the exact 
physiological influence and value of tea. Tlie very striking fact 
that theme is precisely the characteristic constituent of coffee, 
n»at^, guarana, an(f the kola nut, all substances eagerly sought after 
in different quarters of the globe, serves to show that the alkaloid 
satisfies some craving of the human system, although what its effect 
is has not yet been certainly determined. The quantity of theino 
consumed even by the most hardened tea-drinker is exceedingly 
minute, and there are not wanting authorities who a.ssert that it 
is practically inert, an assertion surely contradicted by the general 
instinct of the race. What is indisputable about tea drinking is 
that i(^ forma an agreeable means of imbibing the proportion of 
water necessary in human nutrition, which, being taken hot, com- 


^ An Etsay on tfie Nature, Ute, and Abuse of Tea, 14, 16. 

* iiettsora, Natural History of the Tea-Tree, 78. 

» ^Thee Begrdbniu und^ikkliche Wiederanferstehuny [1680 ?J. 

* In the venes beginning— 

“ I, pner, 1, Theam confestim in pocula misce ; 
urget non soUtui lamina noatra aopor; 

Mens stnpet^ obtiliurlanguent in corpore viren ; 

Langnorem aolvet vlvida Thea novum."— 

- , Huettl Comnuntarius de rebus ad eum pertinentibus, 304. 

* UHrary ^erdzine. voK 11.. No. p (1767). • 


muiiicatcs to the system a diffused warm glow. Further, as used 
by Weat(;rn communities, it is a medium of taking, in the form 
of sugar and cream, no inconsiderable amount of real nutriment. 

The other effecjts of tea are more a matter of general impression than 
of ascertained scientific reality. Its virtues have nowhere been 
better aiirnmarizcd than by the earliest Chinese writer on the sub- 
ject, the above-mentioned Yu, who says, “ It tempers the spirits 
and harmonizes the mind, dispels lassitude and relieves fatigue, 
awakens thought and prevents drowsiness, lightens or refreshes the 
body, and clears the ncrceptive faculties.” The gentle exliilaration 
whi(Ji accompanies the moderate use of tea is not followed by the 
depression which succeeds the use of alcoholic stimuli. Experience 
has proved that it sustains the frame under severe muscular or 
mental exercise witliout causing subsequent exhaustion and collap.s(‘. 

Tea is frequently found to he hcmeficial to sufferdirs from nervous 
headache, and it counteracts to some extent the effects of alcohol 
and of opiate.s. Taken in excess it jiroduccs cerebral excitement, 
sleoplossiiess, and general nervous irritability. The tannin con- 
tained ill its infusions also interferes with the flow of the saliva, 
diminishes the <ligestive activity of the stoinacli, and impedes the 
action of the bowels. In this view tlie large quantity of strong 
tea nsed by the j)Oor- -and especially by the sedentary poor, — while 
serving to blunt tlie keen tooth of hunger, must work incalculable 
havoc with the digestive and nervous systems of the consumers. 

It is a remarkalile fact that no mention of tea is made by Marco Com- 
Polo, and that no knowledge of tlie substance a]»pears to have merce 
reached Europe till after the establishment of intercourse between and sta- 
Portugal a;id China in 1517. The Portuguese, however, did little tiatics, 
towards the introduction of the herb into Europe, and it was not 
till the Dutch establislied themselves at Bantam early in the 17th 
century Jhat these adventurers learned from the Chinese the habit 
of tea drinking and brought it to Eunqie. 

The earliest mention of tea by an Englishman is probably that 
contained in a letter from Mr Wickliam, an agent of the East India 
Company, written from Firando in Japan, on the 27th Juno 1615, 
to Mr Eaton, another officer of the company, resident at Macao, 
and asking for “ a pot of the best sort ot chaw."' How the com- 
mission was executed docs not appear, but in Mr Eaton’s subse- 
quent accounts of expenditure occurs this item— “three silver 
porringers to drink cliaw in.” 

It was not till the middle of the century tliat the English began 
to use tea, and they also received their supplies from Java till in 
1686 they were driven out of the island by the Dutch. At first 
the price of tea in England ranged from £6 to £10 per lb. In the 
Mercurius Politicus, No. 435, of September 1658, the following 
advertisement occurs:— “ That excellent and by all Physitians 
approved China Drink called by the Chinoans Tcha, by other 
nations Tay, alias Ter, is sold at the Sultaiiess Head, acophee-honse 
in Sweetings Kents, by the Koyal Exchange, London.” Tlioma.s 
Garwav, the first English tea dealer, and founder of the well-known 
coffee-house, “Garra way’s,” in a curious broadsheet, An Exact De- 
scripiiou of the Growth, Quality, and Virtues of the Leaf Tea, issued 
in 1659 or 1660, writes, “ in respect of its scarceness and dearness, 
it hath been only used as a regalia in high treatments and enter- 
tainments, and pre^sents made tlicreof to princes and grandees.” In 
that year he purchased a quantity of the rare and much-prized com- 
modity, and oUered it to tne public, in the leaf, at fixed prices vary- 
ing from 15.S. to 50s. the 11), according to quality, and also in the 
infusion, ‘^nado according to the directions of the most knowing 
merchants and travellers into those eastern countric-s.” In 1660 
an Act of the first parliament of the Restoration imposed a tax on 
“every gallon of cliocolate, sherbet, and tea, made and sold, to be 
paid by the maker thereof, eightpence” (12 Car. II. c. 23). 

Pepys’s ofton-nuoted mention of the fact -that on the 25th 
September 1660, “ I did send for a cup of tee, a China drink, of 
wliich I never had dnmk before,” proves the novelty of tea in 
England at that date. In 1664 we find that the F^st India 
Company presented the king with 2 lb and 2 oz. of “thea,” which 
cost 40s. per lb, and two years afterwards with another parcel con- 
taining 22 J lb, for which the directors paid fiOs. per lb. Both par^vls 
appear to have been purchased on the Continent. Not until 1677 
is the Company recorded to have taken any steps for the importa- 
tion of tea. The order then given to their agents was for “ teas of* 
the best kind to the amount of 100 dollar.” But their instnic- 
tions wore considerably exceeded, for the quantity imported in 
1678 was 4713 lb, a quantity which seems to have glutted the 
market for several years. The annals of the Company record that, 
in February 1684, the directors wrote thus to Madras “In regard 
thea is grown to bo a commodity here, and wc^have oci^jision to 
make presents therein to our great friends at court, we would hav? 
you to send us yearly five or six canisters of the very best and 
freshest thea.” Until the Revolution no duty was laid on tea ^ 
other than that levied on the infusion as sold in the coffee-houses. 

By 1 William and Mary c. 6, a duty of fis. per lb ami 5 per cent, 
on the value was imposed. For several years the quantities im- 
j^rted were very small, and consisted exclusively of the finer s«t8. • 

The first direct purchase in Chiivi was made at Amoy, the teas 
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previously obtaino<l by the Company’s factors having boon purchased 
111 Madras and Surat, whither it was brought by Chinese iunks 
afWf the expulsion of the British from Java. During the closing 
years of the century the amount brought over seems to have been, 
on the average, about 20,000 lb a year. The instructions of 1700 
ilirectcd the supercargoes to send home 300 tubs of the finer green 
teas and 80 tubs of bohea. In 1703 onlers were given for 
“76,000» 1T>. Singlo (green), 10,000 tb iin^ierial, and 20,000 lb 
bohea.” The average price of tea at this period was 16s. per lb. 

During the 100 years from 1710 to 1810 the aggregate sale of 
tea by the F^st India Company amounted to 760,210,016 lb, worth 
£129,804,696, of which 116,470,676 lb wa.s re-exported. The duties 
during that century (excej>ting a period of eleven years, 1784-95, 
when they were only 12 J per cent.) were excessive, amounting to 
about 200 per cen/ on the value of common teas. The results of so 
enonnous a tax were the ( reation of a gigantic smuggling trade, 
extensiW^ adulteration of imported teas, and much mbrication of 
counterfeit tea within the country. Probably the duty-paid tea 
did not represent more than half what was consumed under the 
name of tea. The following tabic exhibits the principal facts con- 
nected with the trade during the period of the Company’s monopoly, 
which terminated on the 22d of April 1834, when the trade was 
thrown open to all, the prices quoted being those of good qualities 
in the Company’s warehouse or in bond : — 



Average Price per ih. 

r 

Rates of Duty. r 

Home Con- 
aamption. 
tb. 

1728 

1760 

1782 

1783 

1784 
1786 
1786 
1795 
1801 
1821 
18.'{3 

[32/6 (duty Included)] 

5/ con/you; 9/10 hyson .... 

4/10 congou ; 8/3 hyson... 
4/3 congou; 6/9 hyson.... 
4/6 congou ; 7/1 hyson.... 
8/'9 congou; (5/4 liyson.... 
3/5 congou; 5/6 hyson.... 

8/ congou ; 5/4 hyson 

2/6i congou; 4/2 hyson... 

4/ per and £13, 18/7* 

1/ per tb, and £48, 18/71 % 

1/1 f per lb, and £55, 16/10 % 

£12, 10/ per cent 

£20 per cent 

£50 per cent., £20 under 2/6.... 
£100 and £96 percent 

— 

1,498,W 
3,860, fiC6 
6,202,257 
4,741,522 
10,150,700 
14,800,982 
15,851,747 
21,342,845 
28,780,150 
26,754,537 

81,82r,620 ' 


The progressive increase in the eonsumption of tea in the United 
Kingdom during 60 years from 1836 till 1886 is instructively ^own 
in the accompanying diagram constructed by Messrs J. C.^Billarand 
Co., of Lon(fon. The (lotted lino represents the average monthly 
consumption in each year ; the fluctuations ^n price of ^ood sound 
congou arc traced by the black line; and the years in which reduced 
customs duty came into operation arir indicated along the base. 
From 1860 onwards the amount of Indiaft tea entered for home 
consumption is shown in monthly average bv a black coluib’n. 
This column brings out the remarkable fact that the Indian tea 
consumed in tlie united Kingdom in a year now exceeds the total 



consumption of all kinds in 1860, and i.s more than double the 
whole (luantity used fifty years ago. 

Tlic rollowing table shows the growth of the British tea trade 
for five years ending 1886 : — 



India. 

Ceylon. 

China. 

ITong 

Kong. 

Total 

Imports. 

Home Con- 
sumption. 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

45,434,L30 

53,576,690 

59,252,43.-5 

63,208,,S09 

63,794,025 

171,676 
507,081 
’ 2,005,510 
2,210,983 
4,242,244 

1 151,749,592 
! 142,706,4571 
145.249,136 

1 3 1, 297, 091 
131,234,354 

10,445,758 
10,820,915 1 
1 10,863,695 
9,411,477 
8,353,829 

209,801,622 

210,663,133 

222,262,431 

213,877,759 

212,143,820 

%60,225.9n 
165,069,339 
170,828,431 
175,090,875 1 
182,443,215 1 


The consumption of tea in the United Kingdom per head was in 
1840 1*22 lb, w'hi(;h increased in 1850 to 186 lb; in 1860 it 
reached 2*67 lb, in 1870 3-81 lt>, in 1880 4 06 lb, and now (1887) it 
is about 5 lb. 

Next to the United Kingdom, tlie greatest tea-importing nation 
i.s the United SUtes. Not- 
withHanding that tea has 
from 1873 oeen duty free 


(duty 25 cents per lb in 1870, 

17-72 in 1871, and 15 in 
1872), the habit of tea 
drinking does not grow in 
America as it is found to 
do in the British Isles, as is 
bho%^n bylhe accompanying 
ti^ble. Or the 72,104,956 lb 
of tea imported into the 
United States in the year 
#nfied Jmie 1886, 35,896,836 
lb was Chinefe, 32,166,032 
came from Japan, and 
3,640^148 lb came from England, 
exported, principally to Canada. ^ 


Year ending 

Rj entered for 


30tli June. 

Consumption. 


1870 

40,812,189 

1-06 

1871 . 

46,972,788 

1-19 

1872 

34,224,494 

0-84 

1878 

106, 423, .'•>70 

2-55 

1875 

64,708,079 

1-47 

1880 

72,159,266 

1-44 

1881 

81,949,796 

1-59 

1882 

79,030,854 

1-50 

1883 

70,771,225 

1-31 

1884 

66,774,234 

ri8 

1885 

69,820,172 

1*22 


Next to the English^ the Dutch are the jpeatest consumers of tea 
outside of China ; and the only other considerable tca-nsing nation 
is Russia. The following table gives the amount of tea imported 
in the year 1884 by the pryicipal tea-drinking countries: — 


Ru.s.sia 

Holland 

. 35,600,000 ir> - 
. 3,900,000 „ - 

*43 lb per head. 
•91 

Denmark 

820,000 ,, 

•04 


New' South Walc.s. .. 

8,437,981 ,, - 

9-15 


Victoria. 

11,624,205 „ - 

11-99 


South Australia 

2,229,993 ,, - 
2,757,277 „ - 

7-00 


Queensland 

8-75 


Cape of (lood Hope... 

1,295,042 ,, - 

6-00 



Nearly 6,000,000 lb was re- 


By this table tlie Au.straliau colonists come out as the most 
inveterate tca-drinkei-s in the world. The quantity received by 
Holland in 1884 was 2,250,000 lb le.ss than the imports of 1888, 
but the average of recent times has been 4,500,00j) lb. 

The quantity coiKsumcd in China has been estimated as high ns 
2000 millioiKs of pounds annually, being at the rate of a little more 
than 5 lb per liead of the population ; and, considering the tea- 
drinking habits of the people, the estimate is by no means extrava- 
gant. In this liglit it may be safe to affirm that the amoi^t of 
tea used yearly tliroughout the world roaches the gigantic total 
of 2600 millions of pounds. 

Bibliography.— I'hn literature of tea is very copious but much scattered, The 
following works may be named:— Bontekoe, Tractat van hot excoMemt^Kruyd 
Thee, 1 lie Ilaguf, 1679 ; Sylvostre Dufour, TraU4$ Nouveaux et Curieux du Caf4, 
du Th4, et du Choeolat, 2a ed., Lyons, 1688 (translotion of*l8t edition by John 
Chamberlayne, London, 1G8fi ; translations also In Spanish and Latin)* J. #. 
i^ussaye, Monographit du Th4, Paris 1843; Robert Fottune, Three YeiM'i 
Wandenngi in China, London, 1847 ; Id., A Jourjiey to the Tea Countries of 
China, London, 1862 ; S. Ball. Tea Cultivation in Chiha, London, 1848; J. J. L. L. 
Jacobson, Ilandboek voor de Kultuur en FabriJteUie van Thee, H vola., 1848 ; S. A. 
Schwarzkopf, Die narkotUchen Oenusimittel—i. Der Thee, HsUe, 1881; Lieat.-CoI. 
E. Money, Cultivation atid Manufacture Tka, ddied., London, 1878; F. T. R. 
Deas, Young Tea Planter’s Companion, London, 1886» See also parliamentary 
papers and official publlcMitions of Indian Oewernmant ; Jour, Rou. AiUMc SocA 
JourMAgri. and Jforti. Soe. qf India ; Soe. of^Arts Journ,, Ac. (J. FA> 
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TEAK^ may justly bo called the most valuable of ail 
known timbers. For use in tropical countries it has no 
equ^and for certain purposes it is preferable to other 
woqjds in temperate climates also. Its price is higher than 
that of any other timber, except mahogany. 2 Great efforts 
have been made to find substitutes, but no timber has been 
brought to market in sufficient quantities combining the 
many valuable qualities which teak possesses. 

> The first good figure and description of the tree was 
^iveiFby Rheedo.^ The youn^r Linnaeus called it Tectona 
ijrandis. It is a large deciduous tree, of the natural order 
Verbe}^aM»^ with a tall straight stem, a spreading crown, 
the brancnlets four-sided, with large quadrangular pith. 
It is a native of the two Indian peninsulas, and is also 



Teak ( Tcctana grtnnlis). 


found in the Philippine Islands, Java, and other islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. In India proper its northern 
limit is 24“ 40' on the west side of the Aravalli Hills, and 
in the centre near Jhansi, in 25“ JO' N. lat. In Eurmah 
it extends to the Mogoung district, in lat 25“ 10'. In 
Bengal or Assam it is not indigenous, but plantations have 
been formed in Assam as far as the 27th parallel. In the 
Puiyab it is grown in gardens to the 32d. 

Teak requires a tropical climate, and the most important 
forests are found in the moister districts of India, where 
during the summer months heavy rains are brought by 
the south-west monsoon, the winter months being rainless. 
In th^ interior of the Indian peninsula, w^hero the mean 
annual rainfall is less than 30 inches, no teak is found, 
and it thrives best with a mean annual fall of more than 50 

^ Tl^ Sanskrit name of teak is saka^ and it is certain that in India 
teak has been known and used largely for considerably more than 2000 
years. In Persia teak was used nearly 2000 years ago, and the town 
of fllraf on the Persian Gulf was entirely built of It. Saj is the name 
in Arabic and Persian ; and in Hindi, Mahrattl, and the other modern 
languages derived from Saiskrit the tree is called sagt sagwan. In the 
Dravidian languages the name is tekat and the Portuguese, adopting 
this, called it (eca, whence tl^e English name. 

^ The rate in the Loqdoft mancet since 1860 has fluctuated between 
£10 and £15 per load of 50 cubic feet. 

• Jlortua ^alabanowt vol. tab. 27, 1683. • 
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inches. The nieau annual temperature which suits it best 
lies between 76“ and 81“ Fahr. Near the coast the tjee 
is absent, and the most valuable forests are on low hills 
up to 3000 feet. It grows on a great variety of soils, but 
there is one indispensable condition — perfect drainage or 
a dry subsoil. On level ground, with deep alluv^l soil, 
teak does not often form regularly shaped stems, probably 
because the subsoil drainage is imperfect. 

During the dry season the tree is leattess ; in hot 
localities the leaves fall in January, but in moist places 
the tree remains green till March. At the end of the dry 
season, when the first monsoon rains fall, ttfcp fresh foliage 
comes out. The leaves, which stand opposite, are from 1 
to 2 feet in length and from 6 to 12 inches in breadth 
On coppice shoots the leaves are much larger, and not 
rarely from 2 to 3 feet long. In shape they somewhat 
resemble those of the tobacco plant, but their substance is 
hard and the surface rough. The small white flowers are 
very numerous, on largo erect cross-branched panicles, 
which terminate the branches. They appear during the 
rains, generally in July and August, and the seed ripens in 
January and February. On the east side of the Indian 
peninsula, the teak flowers during the rains in October and 
November. In Java the forests are leafless in September, 
while diiring March and April, after the rains have com- 
menced, they are clothed with foliage and the flowers open. 
During the rainy season the tree is readily recognized at a 
considerable distance by the whitish flower panicles, whicli 
overtop the green foliage, and during the dry season the 
feathery seed-bearing panicles distinguish it from all other 
trees. The small oily seeds are enclosed in a hard bony 
1~4 celled nut, which is surrounded by a thick covering, 
consisting of a dense felt of matted hairs. The fruit is 
enclosed by the enlarged membranous calyx, in appearance 
like an irregularly plaited or crumpled bladder. The tree 
seeds freely every year, but its spread by means of self- 
sown seed is impeded by the forest fires of the dry season, 
which in India generally occur in March and April, after 
the seeds have ripened and have partly fallen. Of the 
seeds which escape, numbers are washed down the hill.s 
by the first heavy rains of the monsoon. These collect 
in the valleys, and it is here that groups of seedlings and 
young trees are frequently found. A portion of the seed 
remains on the tree ; this falls gradually after the rains 
have commenced, and thus escapes the fires of the hot 
season. The germination of the seed is slow and uncer- 
tain ; a large amount of moisture is needed to saturate the 
spongy cirvering ; many seeds do not germinate until the 
second or third year, and many do not come up at all. 

The bark of the stem is about half an inch thick, grey or 
brownish grey, the sapwood white ; the heartwood of the 
green tree has a pleasant and strong aromatic fragrance and 
a beautiful golden-yellow colour, which on seasoning soon 
darkens into brown, mottled with darker streaks. The 
timber retains its aromatic fragrance to a great ago. On 
a transvorsi section the wood is marked by large pores, 
which are more numerous and larger in the spring w5od, 
or the inner belt of each annual ring, while they are less 
numerous and smaller in the autumn wood or outer belU 
In this manner the growth of each successive year is 
marked in the wood, and the age of a tree may he 
determined by counting the annual rings. 

The principal value of teak timber for use in warm countries is 
its extraordinary durability. In India and in^purmah 4)eains qf 
the wood in good preservation are often found in buildinpj several 
centuries ol<l, and instances are known of teak beams having laatfMl 
more than a thousand years. ♦ Being one of the fe w Indian tim nq^*8^ 

* In one of the oldest buildings among the ruins city of 

Vijayanagar, on the banks of the Tungabhadra in southeni ^ 

superstructure is supported by planks of teakwood I4 inches tfctcic.* 
Those planks were examined in 18^1 ; they were in a good state 01 
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which are really durable, teak has always been used for buildings, 
I)ar4:icularly for temples, and in India it has been the chief timber 
employed for shipbuihling. When iron commenced to be cxten- 
sively used for the last-named purpose, it was supposed that the 
demand for teak would decrease. This, however, has not been the 
case, for the wood is still very largely used for the backing of iron- 
clads an^l for decks ot large vessels. It is also used for furniture, 
for door and window frames, for the construction of railway car- 
riages, and for many other purposes. White ants eat the sapwood, 
but rarely attack the heartwood of teak. It is not, however, proof 
against the borings of the teredo, from wlioso attacks the teak piles 
of the wharves in the Rangoon river have to be protected by a 
sheatliing of nietal. 

Once seasonedj^ teak timber docs not split, crack, shrink, or 
alter its shape, fn these qualities it is superior to most timbers. 
In contact with iron, neither the iron nor the teak sulfers, and 
in this respect it is far superior to oak. It is not very hard, 
is easily worked, and hikes a beautiful polish. It has great elas- 
ticity and strength, and is not very heavy. The average weight 
of perfectly seasoned wood fluctuates between 38 and 46 lb per 
cubic footJ Its weight, therefore, is a little less than that of 
English oak. Green teak timber, however, is Iieavier than water, 
and unless thoroughly seasoned it cannot be floated. In Burrnah, 
therefore, where the rivers are used to float the timber to the sea- 
ports, a peculiar mode of scjisoning teak by girdling has been 
practised from time immemorial. Girdling consists in making a 
deep circular cut through bark and sap into the heartwood, so as 
completely to sever communication between bark and sapwood 
above and below the cut. In teak, as in oak and other trees with 
well-marked heartwood, the circulation of the sap only takes place 
in the sapwood, and the girdled tree therefore dies after a fe^v days 
if the operation has been etfectually performed. But if even the 
smallest band of sapwood is left connecting the outer layers of 
wood above and below the girdle, the tree is not killed, and often 
recovers completely. The girdled tree is allowed to stand one or 
two years, and longer if a very large-sized tree. Being exposed to 
the wind and to the action of the sun, the timber of a girdled tree 
seasons more rapidly and more completely than that of a tree 
felled green. The teak produced in the presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay and in the Central Provinces is as a rule felled §recn, 
and even when dry it generally is a little heavier than the timber 
from Burmah.^ For a long time to come, the rivers of Burmah 
and Siam will continue to aflbrd the most convenient and most 
economical routes for the transport of timber. Indeed the forests 
drained by the Salwin and its feeders are not likely ever to be 
worked otnerwise than on the present plan, under which the logs 
are floated singly over the rapids and are caught and rafted lower 
down, at the kyodan or rope station, 70 miles above Maulmain. 

As already mentioned, teakwood contains an aromatic oil, which 
gives it a peculiarly pleasant smell and an oily surface when fresh 
cut. To this oil may probably with justice bo ascribed its great 
durability. In Burmah oil i.s extracted from the timber on a small 
scale, for medicinal purjioses, by filling an earthen pot, which is 
placed inverted upon another, with chips of wood, and putting fire 
round it, upon which the oil runs down into the lower vessel. 

According to the colour and texture of the wood, several varieties 
of teak are distinguished in India, Burmah, and Java ; in the 
timber trade, however, the.se distinctions are of no importance. 
Teak as well as other trees, when standing isolated, Irrms side 
branches far down the stem, and the wood of such trees is more 
knotty and wavy, and generally heavier and darker-coloured than 
the timber of trees which have grown close together in a dense forest. 
Apart from the manner in which the tree had grown up in the 
forest, soil, elevation, and climate have a great influence upon the 
OTaiu and the mechanical qualitie.s of teak as of other timbers. 
Most of the larger logs brought to market have an irregular crack 
or hollow in the centre, which commences at the butt and often 
runs up a long way. There is little doubt that this is generally 
due to the action of the fires, which scorch and often destroy the 
barl# of young trees. Such external injuries are apt to induce 
decay in the wood. Moreover, most teak seedlings which come up 
naturally are cut down to the ground by the fires of the hot season ; 


preservation and showed the peculiar stinxcture of teak timber in a 
very marked manner. They had been in the building for COO years 
{Indian Forester ^ vol. vii, p. 260), In the wall of a palace of the 
Persian kings near Baghdad, which was pillaged in the 7th century, 
twa Americans found in 1811 pieces of Indian teak which were 
IKsrfectly'dOund (Oaieley, Travels in Various Countries of (he East^ 
voL ii. p. 280, note 67). In the old cave temples of Salsette and 
elsewhere in western India pieces of teak have been found in good 
fipiaservation which must have been more than 2000 years old. 

^ At 44*8 K> per cubic foot a load of 60 cubic feet weighs a ton 
(2240 Ib), hence in the Burmah ports a ton of teak timber is taken as 
{equivalent to a load of 50 cubic feet. 

^ it has been erroneously stated that the tree in Burmah is tapped 
for its oil before felling. ' 
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some are killed, but many sprout again during the nins, and this 
is generally repeated year after year, until a saplii^ is produced 
strong enough to outlive the fire. Such saplings have a very large 
pith, which dries up, causing a hollow in tlie heart. « Or a pifeJe of 
the old shoot killcct by the fire is enclosed by the new wood, and 
this also is apt to give ri.se to a hollow. 

The leaves of the teak tree contain a red dye, which in Malabar 
was formerly used to dye silk and cotton. Natives of Burmah use 
the leaves as plates, to wrap up parcels, and for thatching. 

In its youth the tree grows with extreme rapidity. Two-year- 
old seedling.s on good soil are 6 to 10 feet high, and instances of 4 
more rapid growth are not uuco^nmoii. In the plantations 4fhich^ 
have been made since 1866 in Bifrniah, the teak lias on good soil 
attained an average height of 60 feet iiulh years, with a girth, 
breast high, of 19 inches. This is between 16“ and 18“ llt.f with 
a mean annual teiniKiraturo of 78“ F. and q rainfall of 100 inches. 
Ill the Burmah plantations it is estimated that the tree will, 
under favourable circumstances, attain a ^.iameter of 24 inches 
(girth 72 inches) at the age of 80. Timber of that size is market- 
able, but the timber of the natural forests which is at present 
brought to market in Burmah has grown much more slowly, Jthfl 
chief reason being the annual forest fires, w'hich harden and im- 
poverish the soil. In the natural forests of Burmah and India 
teak timber with a diameter of 24 inches is never les.% than 100 and 
often more than 200 years old. In future, the timber grown in 
plantations and in forests under regular management may bo ey- 
pected to grow much faster ; and there is no ground for anticipating 
that rapidly grown timber will be less valuable than that ot slow 
growth, which is at present brought to market. 

Like tlie other trees of the dry deciduous forest, teak does not • 
attain ajiy extraordinary size. The trees are not generally more 
than 100 to 150 feet high, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, and stems more than 100 feet to the first branch 
are not often found. Exceptionally tall trees were measured in 
1861 iu the Gwaytliay forest in Pegu, oast of the Sitang river, on 
gneiss.^ The stems bad 106 to 114 feet to the first brunch, with a 
girth, at 6 feet ofl* the ground, from 7 to 16 feet. Larger girths, 
up to ^5 feet, are not uncommon. 

The teak tree does not usually form pure Jo rests. It is asso- 
ciated with bamboos and a great variety of other trees, which have 
little market value, and, as a rule, thrives best in such company. 
Hence in the plantations established in Burmah, the object has 
been to raise forests of teak mixed with bamboos* and other trees. 

Most of the teak timber produced is consumed in India. 
The produce of the magnificent forests of Travancore, Cochin, 
the Madras presidency, Coorg, Mysore, Bombay, Berar, and the 
Central Provinces is all so consumed. Formerly there was a 
considerable export from the ports of the western coast, — Malabar, 
Kanara, Surat, and Broach, — but the country at present requires 
all the teak which its forests can produce ; indeed the demand is 
in excess of the sup^dy, and large quantities are imported from 
Burmah to Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and other Indian ports. 
Small quantities are still exported from the ports of the western 
coast to Arabia and the coast of Africa. The chief export is 
from Burmah, principally^ from Rangoon and Maulmain. Of the 
other teak-producing countries, Java exports a little ; there have 
also been exports from Saigon ; and since 1882 Bankok has sent 
:onsiderable quantities to Europe. But the Burmah coast is the 
hief source of supply at present. Rangoon has for a very long 
time been an important place for shipbuilding, teak being the chief 
timber used; between 1780 and 1825 111 European vessels were 
built at Rangoon, aggregating 35,000 tons. At the same time 
amber was exported, and, when the place was taken by the British 
n 1852, teak was the chief article of export. Maulmain became 
British territory at the close of the first Burmese war in 1826. At 
that time the place was a large fishing village, and it was mainly 
hrough the export of teak timber and the shipbuilding trade 
,hat it attained its present importance. From 1829 to 1841 
upwards of 50,000 loads of teak timber were exported, and, in 
addition, 68 vessels were built during that period, aggregating 
15,680 tons, and estimated to have required for their construction 
24,000 loads of teak timber. The forests from which Maulmain 
first derived its supplies are situated on the Attaran river, atfeeder 
)f the Salwin. In 1836, however, timber began to come down 
xrom more distant forests, and in 1841 one-iourth only of the 
supjdy was brought from the Attaran forests. 

The increase in the export of timber from the Burmah pogts was 
ilow at first, but has gone on rapidly since Rangoon became a 
British port. Since that time the timber brought to the Burmah 
ports has come from the following sources : — (1) from the forests 
n the British coast provinces, P^u and Tenasserim ; (2) from <the 
brests in the former kingdom of Burmah, floated to ^ngoon down 
ho Sitang and Irrawaddy rivers ; (8) from the forests in the Shan 
itatos formerly tributary to Burq^cji, frpm the Karenni country, 
and from Siam, which is all floated to'M^ulmain by the Salwin 
river. Since 1856 the increase of the supply derivea from these 
thr& sources lias been large, as will 6e apparent from tjie following 
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averages for^he eight years 1856-~57 to 1868-64 and for the two 
years 1888-84 and 1884-85 : — 


• • • 

• 

me-? to 
ma-4. 

1883- 4. 

1884- 5. 

From the British coast provinces, Pegu and Tenasserini.. 

From Burmah by Sitanx and Irrawaddy rivers 

From Shan states, Karenni, and Siam, by Salwin river.... 

Total supplies 

^ Ex|H)rta by aoa. 

* Local con.*tutnptinii in Kaiigoo^ and Muuhnaln .... 

Loads. 

22,675 

6,890 

55,491 

86,056 

7(1,763 

8,293 

Loads. 

44,228 

66,663 

163,751 

274,642 

15.3,192 

121,450 


Of the Quantities exported, between 88,000 and 65,000 loads ^ have 
gonctbey§nd India during this period, the balance having been 
sent to Calcutta, Bombay, and other Indian ports. The quantities 
here stated do not include the timber consumed in Upper Burmah, 
nor that brought fA)m the Ibrests drained by the Monam and 
Mekhong rivers on the east^ido of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, nor 
the teak produced in^Java and the other islands of the Malay 
Arphipelago, and in the extensive forests of the western peninsula 
oilnaia. No dataf are yet available for a precise estimate ; but 
the total amount yielded by these forests, and consumed locally or 
exported, api^ears t6 be not less than 600,000 loads or tons a year. 

in British India a large portion of the teak-producing tracts 
have since 1856 been placed under conservancy management, and 
similar measures will doubtless be extended to the forests in 
Upper Burmah, now annexed to the British em])ire, as well as to 
the forests of the feudatory native states. In British India, the 
area of state forests demarcated in order to be permanently con- 
served® was in 188.5 (in round figures) 33,000 square miles, and 
the teak-producing tracts included in this area may bo estimated 
to cover* al>out 12,000 square miles, or 7,680,000 acres. Large 
additions will l>e made to this area, especially in Upper Burmah. 
Of teak plantations, 12,000 acres have been formed in Burmah, 
563 acres in Coorg, 3436 at Nilambur in Malabar, and about 2000 
acres in other districts. There are good grounds for estimating 
the future yield of plantations at the rate of 50 cubic fett (one 
ton) i>er acre annu^ly. The natural forests will, in their present 
impoverished condition, not furnish more than one cubic foot per 
acre annually, but, as protection against fire is gradually extend- 
ing, the proportion of teak is everywhere being increased by cultural 
operations in thi forests, and the effect of these measures will 
eventually manifest itself by a considerable increase in the yield. 
In their present condition, the natural forests demarcated in India 
up to 1887 may be expected to yield 160,000 tons a year, while 
the produce of the plantations will eventually add 18,000 tyis 
more.* The teak forests in Java were surveyed in 1871, and their 
area was found to be 2280 square miles, while the plantations in 
that island in 1880 amounted to 24,710 acres. These figures will 
serve to show that, if the system commenced in India and Java 
is maintained, there is no reason to apprehend a diminution of 
the teak supply. (D. BR.) 

TEAL (Old English Tele), a word of uncertain origin, 
but doubtless cognate with the Dutch Taling (formerly 
Talingh and Telingh\ and this apparently with the Scandi- 
navian Atteling-And (Briinnich, Omithol, Borealis^ p. 18) 
and Ailing^ which it seems impossible not to connect with 
the Scottish Aiteile or Atteal, to be found in many old 
records, though this last w'ord (however it be spelt) is 
generally used in conjunction with Teal, as if to mean a 
different kind of bird ; and commentators have shewn a | 
marvellous ineptitude in surmising what that bird was. 

The Teal is the Aiuib crecca of Linneeus, and the smallest of the 
European as well as one of the most abundant and highly 

esteemed for the*table. It breeds in many parts of the British 
Islands, making its nest in places very like those chosen by the 
Wild Duck, A. boscaa ; but there is no doubt that by far the greater 
number of those that are taken in decoys, or are snot, during the 
autumn and winter are of foreign origin. While the female pre- 
sents the usual inconspicuous mottled plumage of the same sex in 
most species of AnatiriMf the male is one of the handsomest of his 
kind. His deep chestnut head and throat are diversified on either 
side bg a line oi buff, which, springing from the gape, runs upward 
to the eye, in front of which it forms a fork, one prong passing 
backward above ^d the other below’, enclosing a dark glossy -green 



* Of the teak exporteePto foreign countries from India in 1888-84, 
27,356 tons went to Great Britain, 8594 tons to Egypt, 2056 tons to 
Ceylon, 1984 tons to Japam an^ 1328 tons to the Cape of Good Hope. 
The total quantity exported was 46,471 tons. 

* Not including 16,000 square miles of second class reserves in the 

Central Pw^yinoes. ^ * • 


hind-head and nape. The back and sides of the body apj^ar to be 
grey, an effect produced by delicate transverse pencillings of blask on 
a dull white ground. The outer lanceolate scapulars have ono-half 
of their webs pure white, forming a conspicuous stripe along the 
side of the back. The breast is of a pale salmon or pcach-blossom 
colour, each feather in front bearing a roundish (lark spot, but 
these spots lessen in number and size lower down, andsthc wann 
tint passes into white on the belly. The tail-coverts above and 
below are velvety black, but those at the side are pale orange. 

The Teal inhabits almost the whole of Europe and A8ia,--from 
Iceland to Japan, — in winter visiting Northern Africa and India. 

It occasionally occurs on the western shores of the Atlantic ; but 
its place in North America is taken by its representative, A. 
carolimmis, the male of which is easily to be^recognized by the 
absence of the upper buff line on the side of the head and of the 
white scapular strii)e, while he presents a whitish crescentic bar 
on the sides of the low’cr neck just in front of the wings. 

Species more or less allied to these two are found in 
most other parts of the world, and among such species are 
some (for instance, the A. gibherifrons of the Australian 
Region and the A. eatoni of Kerguelen Island) in which 
the male wears almost the same inconspicuous plumage as 
the female. But the determination of the birds which 
should be technically considered “ Teals, ” and belong 
to the subgenus Nettiuin (generally misspelt Nettion)^ as 
distinguished from other groups of Anatime, is a task not 
yet successfully attempted, and much confusion has been 
caused by associating with them such species as the 
Oarganey (vol. X. p. 80) and its allies of the group Quer- 
quedula. Others again have not yet been di.scriminated 
from the Wiceons {q.v,)y the Pintail-Ducks, Dajila^ or 
even from the typical form of Anas ( rf . i5uck, vol. vii. p. 
505), into each of wdiich subgenera the Teals, Nettiuvi, 
seem to pass without any great break. In ordinary talk 
“ Teal seems to stand for any Duck-like bird of small 
size, and in that sense the w^ord is often applied to the 
members of the genus Nettopus, though systematists will 
have it that they are properly Geese. In the same loose 
sense the word is often applied to the two most beautiful 
of the Family Anatidse, belonging to the genus jEx 
(commonly misspelt Aix) — the Carolina Duck of North 
America, uE, sjxmsa (not to be confounded with the above- 
named Anas carolmensis or Nettiuin carolineme), and the 
Mandarin-Duck of China, xE, galericulata. Hardly less 
showy than these are the two species of the subgenus 
Eunetta, — the Falcated Duck, E, fakata, and the ^l^ikal 
Teal, E.fonnosa , — both from eastern Asia, but occasionally 
appearing in Europe. Some British authors have referred 
to the latter of these well-marked species certain Ducks that 
from time to time occur, but they are doubtless hybrids, 
though ^te secret of their parentage may be unknown ; and 
in this way a so-called Bimaculated Duck, Anas bimacidata, 
was for many years erroneously admitted as a good species 
to the British list, but of late this has been properly 
discarded. (a. n.) 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. The special education, 
the object of which is to train persons in the arts and 
sciences that underlie the practice of some trade or pro- 
fession, is technical education. Schools in which .this 
training is provided are known as technical schools. In 
its widest sense, technical education embraces all kinds of 
instruction that have direct reference to the career a person 
is following or preparing to follow; but it is usual and 
convenient to restrict the term to the special training 
which helps to qualify a person to engage in some branch • 
of productive industry. This education may cj)Qsisb*of 
the explanation of the processes concerned in proauctioif, 
or of instruction in art or science in its relation to in- 
dustry, but it may also include the acquisition of thoi 
manual skill which production necessitates. • The term 
technical, as applied to education, arose from the necessity • 
of finding a word to indicate the special training which 
was needed in consequence t)f the altered conditions of 
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production during the present century. Whilst the changed 
conditions of production, consequent mainly on the appli- 
cation of steam power to machinery, demanded a special 
training for those who were to be engaged in produc- 
tive industry, the prevalent system of education was not 
adapted* to the requirements of these persons, and schools 
were wanted in which the necessary instruction could 
be obtained. Other circumstances resulting mainly from 
the application of steam power to machinery have rendered 
technical education necessary. Production on a large 
scale led to a great extension of the principle of tlie 
division of labour, in consequence of which it was found 
economical to keep a man constantly engaged at the same 
kind of work, since the more he practised it the quicker 
and more skilful he became. Thus employed, the workman 
learned little or nothing of the process of the manufacture 
at which he assisted, or of other departments of the work 
than the particular one in which he was engaged, and his 
only opportunity of acquiring such knowledge was out- 
side the workshop or factory in a technical school. The 
economy effected by the division of labour led to the 
extension of the principle to other industries than those in 
which machinery is largely employed. There are many 
trades in which manual skill is as nece.ssary now as ever, but 
even in these the methods of instruction prevailingmnder 
the system of apprentice.ship are now almost obsolete. 

In many industries, including trades in which machinery 
is not as yet extensively employed, production on a large 
scale has increased the demand for unskilled labour, 
numbers of hands being required to prepare the work 
to be finished by a few artisans. Rapidity of execution 
is attained by keeping a workman at the same work, 
which after a time he succeeds in mechanically perform- 
ing, and continues to do until some machine is invented 
to take his place. In most trades, as formerly practised, 
the master employed a few apprentices who assisted him 
in his work, and who learnt from him to understand the 
details of their craft, so that, when the term of their appren- 
ticeship was over, they were competent to practise as 
journeymen. But now the master has neither time nor 
opportunity to instruct young lads, and the old relation 
of master and apprentice is changed into that of capitalist 
and workman. In consequence of the.se altered relations 
between employer and employed, there is an acknowledged 
want of properly trained workmen in a number of trades 
in which skilful hand work is still needed ; and in these 
trades a demand has arisen for technical schools^ or some 
other substitute for apprenticeship, as a means of suit- 
ably training workmen and foremen. The ever-increas- 
ing competition in production has led to the employment, 
in many trades, of children to do work of a mechanical 
kind requiring little skill ; but, whilst thus employed, 
these young people have little opportunity of learning those 
parts of their trade in which skill and special knowledge 
are needed ; and when they are grown up, and seek higher 
wages, they arc dismissed to make room for other children. 
Numbers of young men are thus thrown upon the labour 
market, competent to do nothing more than children's 
work, and to earn children’s wages, and knowing no trade 
to which they can apply their hands. To remedy this, 
by creating some substitute for the old apprenticeship, is 
one of the objects of a system of technical education. 

•A co|nplete system of technical education should provide 
Tecessary instruction for the different classes of persons 
engaged in productive industry. It is usual to divide 
wtkese i^rsons into three classes : — (1) workmen or journey- 
men ; (2) ftremen or overseers ; (3) managers or masters. 

The industries in which they are employed may bo 
grouped under four beads : — (1) those involving the use of 
extensive machinery, such as iron and steel manufacture, 
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machine making, the textile industries, and seme of the 
chemical trades ; (2) those which mainly reqtfire the use 
of hand tools, as cabinet-making, brick-work, plumbiig, 
and tailoring ; (3) those depending on artistic skill, as wo^d 
and stone carving, metal-chasing, decorative work, and 
industrial designing generally ; (4) agriculture in all its 
branches. These industries will be referred to as manu- 
factures, handicrafts, art industries, and agriculture. The 
foregoing classification comprises groups which necessarily, J 
to some extent, overlap one ‘"another. Every factory ^ion- 
tains a carpenter’s and smith’s shop,,, and handicraftsmen 
of group (2) are required in every manufacturing, ebnrern. 
Whilst the industries in which hand labour is exclusively 
employed are becoming fewer and few,er, there are many 
trades which, owing to the frequent invention of labour- 
saving appliances, are passing gr£du^ly from the class of 
handicrafts to that of manufactures. In these trades, ^of 
which watch and clock making and boorand shoe making 
may be taken as examples, there is still a demand for goods 
largely if not entirely produced by hand work. In such 
trades, owing to the absence of facilities for instruction in 
the ordinary shops, there is a want of skilled hand labour 
which there is an increasing difficulty in satisfying, and to 
supply this want technical schools of different kinds have • 
been esitablished. Then, again, there are many branches 
of manufacturing industry which greatly depend for their 
success upou the designer’s art, and it is necessary that the 
industrial designer should possess a knowledge of the pro- 
cesses* of the manufacture in which his designs will be 
utilized, as well as of the properties and capabilities of the 
matefial to which they will be applied. Indeed, it is the 
possession of this knowledge which mafnly distinguishes 
the industrial designer from the ordinary artist. To 
determine the best training for such designers is one of 
the problems of technical education. There are many 
trades, too, in which the handicraftsman ’'and the designer 
should be united. This is the c^se in such industries 
as* wood-engraving, metal-chasing, and silversmith’s work. 
In these and other trades the true artisan is the artist 
and handicraftsman combined. 

In order to reconcile some of the different views which 
are held as to the objects of technical education, it is 
necessary to keep in mind the broad distinction, above 
referred to, between the conditions of production on a 
large scale, as in those industries iu which goods are manu- 
factured by the use of exten.sive labour-saving machinery, 
and in those trades in which hand work is chiefly em- 
ployed. Much of the diversity of opinion regarding the 
objects of technical education is due to the difference 
of standpoint from which the problem is regarded. The 
volume of the trade and commerce of Britain depends 
mainly on the progress of its manufacturing industries. 

It is these which chiefly affect the exports and imports. 
The aim of manufacturers is to produce cheaper and ^tter 
goods than can be produced by other manufacturers at 
home or abroad ; and technical education is valuable to 
them, in so far as it enables them to do so. But the 
artisan engaged in hand industries looks to technical 
education for the means by which he may acquire a know- 
ledge of the principles of his trade, which the absence ox 
the system of apprenticeship prevents him from acquiring 
in the shop. Hence the artisan and the manufacturer 
approach the consideration of the question from different 
sides. To the spinner or weaver who almost exclusively 
employs women to tend his machinery, or to the manu- 
facturing chemist whose workpeople are little more than 
labourers employed in carrying to and fro materials, 
knowing little or nothing of t&e scientific principles under 
lying the complicated processes in which they are engaged, 
technical education of the"^ workpeople ms^y s^m to 
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be a mattef of little moment. What such manufacturers 
require are the services of a few skilled engineers, artistic 
designers, oi scientific chemists. From the manufacturer’s 
point of view, therefore, technical instruction is not so 
much needed for the hands he employs in his work as for 
the heads that direct it. But in trades in which machi- 
nery plays a subsidiary part, technical teaching supplies 
^ the place of that instruction which, in former times, the 
\ ina^er gave to Txis apprentice, and the workman looks 
to it to supply him with the knowledge of the principles 
and practice of his trade, on the acquisition of which his 
inditicfual success greatly depends. In the former class 
of industries, technical education is needed mainly for 
the training of mtmagers ; ,in the latter, for the training 
of workmen. Hence hjis arisen a double cry, — for the 
teaching of art and of the higher branches of science, 
with a view to their application to manufacturing industry, 
and for the teaching of trades, and of the scientific facts 
which help, to eficplain the processes and methods con- 
nected with the practice of these trades. This double cry 
has led to the establishment of technical universities and 
of trade schools. 

Owing to the conditions under which manufacturing 
• industry is now carried on, it is difficult to select com- 
petent foremen from the rank and file of the wt)rkmen. 
The ordinary hancb gain a very limited and circumscribed 
acquaintance with the details of the manufacture in which 
they are engaged, and have little opportunity of acquiring 
that general knowledge of various departments of work, 
and of the structure of the machinery in use, whjch is 
essential to the foreman or overseer. It is in evening 
technical classes that this supplementary instruction, 
which it is the workman’s interest to acquire and the 
master’s to entourage, can be obtained. The history of 
invention shows ^how frequently important improvements 
in machinery are made by the workman or minder in 
charge of it, and adds weight to the arguments already 
adduced for giving technical instruction to persons of %ll 
grades employed in manufacturing industry. To these 
advantages of technical education, as affecting the work- 
men themselves as well as the progress of the industry in 
which they are engaged, must be added the general im- 
j)rovement in the character of the work produced, resulting 
from the superior and better-trained intelligence of those 
who have had the benefit of such instruction. 

In order that the different classes of persons who are to 
be engaged in productive industry may receive a fitting 
preparatory training, the programme of elementary and 
secondary as well as of the higher education must be 
organized with reference to their special requirements. If 
the demand for technical instruction is to be fully satisfied, 
a great part of our existing system of education must be 
reconstructed, and the training provided in our several 
schools must bo made a more fitting preparation for indus- 
trial work than* it is at present. 

Schools in which the course of instruction is not special- 
ized with a view to any particular industry, but is so 
arranged as to form a general preparation for manufac- 
turing or other trade pursuits, are often spoken of as 
professional, technical, or trade schools ; but such schools 
must be distinguished from apprenticeship schools, the 
objeot of which is to teach trades. Of the former class 
of schools the|;e are excellent examples in the different 
countries of Europe as well as in the United States, and 
scmie few have recently been established in the United 
. Kingdom. Of the ^latter class the best examples are 
found in France and Austria. The study of these schools, 
and of the means of* proVifling fitting education for the 
different classes of producers, may be simplified by a state- 
ment of tfie following propositions : — 
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1. llie ordinary education of all persons who are likely 
to be engaged in productive industry should be determined 
by the general requirements of their future work. This 
proposition affects the curriculum of all schools in which 
different classes of producers are to be trained, t.e., ot 
primary, secondary, and higher schools, and involves the 
consideration of the extent to which, in such schools, 
modern languages, science, drawing, and manual instruc- 
tion should take the place of literary and classical studies. 

2. Special schools or classes should be established (a) 
for instruction in art, and in those scienqps which serve 
to explain the processes of productive industry, including 
agriculture, manufactures, and engineering; (6) for^nstruc 
tion in the application of art and science to these depart- 
ments of industry ; and (c) for the teaching of, and in 
certain cases for practice in, various handicrafts or trades. 

3. The special schools should be adapted to the require- 
ments of the different grades of workers, and to the 
different kinds of work in which they are or are likely to 
be engaged. 

A survey of the technical schools in different countries 
shows how these different requirements are met. Owing 
to the complexity of the problem, a complete or an ideal 
system of technical education is nowhere to be found. 
SchodTs have been established to meet local and present 
wants, and the greatest variety exists in the attempts that 
have been made to establish schools in accordance with the 
foregoing propositions. 

1. Workmen . — Many attempts have been made to provide a 
substitute for apprenticeship, out hitherto with no great success. 
Two classes of workpeople have to be considered — (1) those engaged 
in manufacturing industries, and (2) those engaged in handicraft 
industries. The education of all classes of workpeople begins in 
the public elementary schools ; and, in view of the future occupa- 
tion of the children, it may be taken for granted that primary 
instruction should be practical, and should include drawing and 
elementary science, with some amount of manual training for ooys, 
and with needlework, cookery, and domestic economy for girls. 
In nearly every country of Europe, and in the United States, 
primary instruction includes drawing, in addition to reading, 
writing, and reckoning. In England this is not yet the case, 
drawing being taught in very few schools outside of the jurisdiction 
of the London scliool board. In France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Sweden handicraft instruction is generally included in the cur- 
riculum of elementary schools. Rudimentary science is also taught 
in nearly all the primary schools of Europe. Modelling is taught 
both to boys and girls in many Continental schools ; and in 
Sweden “slojd,’* or elementary wooilwork, in which simple and 
useful articles are constructed with the fewest possible tools, is 
taught with considerable success to children of both sexes. 

In Germany and Switzerland there exists an excellent system 
of evening continuation schools, known as Fortbildungs- or Ergdnz- 
ujigs-Schulen, in which the instruction of the children who leave 
school before fourteen, and of thoso who leave at that age, is con- 
tinued. In most of these schools drawing is taught with special 
reference to local industries. In England an attempt is being 
made to attract children to evening schools by means of recreative 
classes. These classes are intended to continue the child’s general 
education, and to supplement it by some amount of practical 
teaching between the time that he leaves the elementary school 
and is prepared to take advantage of evening technical instruction. 
The training of most workpeople, and of nearly all thoso wh^ are 
engapd in manufacturing industry, consists oL— (1) primary teach- 
ing in elementary schools ; (2) pmctice in the factory or shop ; (8) 
evening technical instruction. • 

In cdl the principal towns throughout Europe evening classes 
have been established for t<iachiug drawing, painting, and design- 
ing, and the elements of science in their application to sjjecial 
industries. On the Continent these classes are mainly supported 
by the municipalities, by the chambem of commerce, by industrial 
or trade societies, by county boards, and in some cases ^ tlio foes 
of the pupils. They receive little or no suppft t from the stat?. 
They are well attended by workpeople of all gmdes, who are en- 
couraged by their employers to profit by th(»e opportunities of 
instruction. In England evening technical instruction^ is mor<f 
systematically organized than in any other country. It is under 
tne direction of the committee of the council of education 
as the Science and Art Department, and of the City and Guuaa oi 
London Institute for the advancement of technical educanoo, an 
inatituto founded and supported oy the corporation and by a largo 
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number of the livery companies of Lon<ion. The department 
enedhrages instruction in pure science and in art ; the institute 
in the application of science, and to some extent of art also, to 
different trades. 

Both the department and tlic institute make grants on behalf of 
properly registered teachers on the results of the examination of 
their pupils. The directory of the department contains a detailed 
syllabus of the twenty-five different subjects on the teaching of 
which grants are paid, and in the programme of the institute are 
found syllabuses of instruction in tno technology of fifty different 
trade subjects. In the evening classes organized by the depart- 
ment, as well as in those in connexion with the institute, the 
workman or foreman engaged in any manufacturing industry has 
the opportunity, ^by })ayment of a very small fee, of studying 
art in all its branches, science theoretically and practically, and 
the technology of any particular industry. Provided his early 
education enables him to take advantage of this instruction, no 
better system has been suggested of enabling workmen, wliilst 
earning wages at an early a^e, to acquire manual skill by continuous 
practice, and at the same time to gain a knowledge of the principles 
of science connected with their work and explanatory of the pro- 
cesses of the manufacture in which they are engaged. 

For those engaged in handicraft trades this evening instruction 
is equally valuable, and in many parts of Europe there exist 
evening tmde schools in which the workman is able to supplement 
the “sectional” practice he acquires in the shop by more general 
practice in other branehes of bis trade. In V^ienna, for example, 
and in other parts of Austria, there are found practical evening 
classes for carpenters, turners, joiners, metal-workers, and others; 
and similar classes, some of which are subsidized by t^ City 
and Guilds Institute, have recently been established in England. 
Throughout Europe schools for weaving, with ]»ractical work at 
the loom and pattern designing, liave existed for many years. 

To provide a training more like the old system of apprenticeship, 
schools have been establishc<l in many j»arts of Europe which are 
known ns professional, trade, or aj)urenticcs]iip schools {^.c.oles pro- 
feasionelleSy icoles dcs ap 2 >rentis, FacJuschuIen), The object is to 
train workmen ; and the pupils, after completing their course of 
instmetion in such a school, are supposed to have learnt a trade. 
The school is the substitute for the shop. In such a school the 
pupils have the advantage of being taught their trade systeinati- 
cally and leisurely, and production is made subsidiary to instruc- 
tion. Under such an artificial system of production, the pupil is 
less likely to acquire excellence of workmanship and smartness of 
habit than in the mercantile sliop, under tlie strain of severe com- 
petition. Moreover, the cost of maintenance of these schools 
renders it impossible to look to them as a general substitute for 
apprenticeship. By sending into the labour market, however, a 
few highly-trained workmen, who are absorbed in various w'orks 
and exert a beneficial influence on other workmen, these schools 
serve a useful purpose. Schools of this kind have been tried wdth 
more or less success in different (’ountrics. In Paris there is the 
well-known Acole Diderot for the training of mechanics, fitters, 
smiths, Ac. ; and similar schools have lieen established in other 
parts of France. A furniture-trade school of the same category 
nas recently been opened in Paris, and for many years a society of 
Christian Brethren have directed a large school in which several 
different trades have been taught. In this establishment, situated 
in the Rue Vaugimrd, all the secular and general insmiction is 
given gratuitously by the brothers, and in the several shops 
attached to the school skilled workmen are employed, who in- 
struct the pupil apprentices, and utilize their labour. This 
system combines many of the advantages of shop work and school 
work, but it depends financially for its success upon the religious 
spirit which actuates its promoters and supiiorters. The Artane 
school, near Dublin, is conducted on somewhat similar principles, 
but is intended for a lower class of children. In Austria, particu- 
larly in the .rural districts, there are numerous schools for the 
training of carpenters, joiners, turners, cabinetmakers, worker.s in 
stone and marble, in silver and other metals, Ac. Schools of the 
same class are found in Germany, Italy, and elsewhere. It is only 
jn certain cases, however, that apj)renticeshin schools can be said 
to satisfactorily answer the purpose for wliich they have been 
established. Where a new industry, ^specially in rural districts, 
has to be created ; where decaying industries need to l;e revived ; 
whore machinery is superseding hand work, and, owing to the 
demands for ordinary hands, there is a dearth of skilled workmen ; 
wHere t^y^ough the effects of competition and other causes the trade 
H carriea on undrf conditions in which competent workmen cannot 
be properly trained in the ordinaiy shop,— in these cases, and in 
vanoos art industries, an apprenticeship school may prove to be 
•tBe be8| means of training workmen, and of advancing particular 
trades. Generally, an apprenticeship school should he looked upon 
as a temporary expedient, as a form of relief applied at the birth 
-or d^iring any temporary depression of a particular industry. The 
proper training school for workf^en is the factory or shop. i 

2. Foremen. —The foreman must be familiar with the various I 
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branches of work he is to overlook, and the training which the 
workman receives in the factory or shop affords hiifi but scanty 
opportunities of obtaining this general knowledge, ^'ho foreman 
needs also a generally superior education. How then are foremen 
to be trained ? The problem is somewhat easier than that of trafti- 
ing workmen, because the number reejuired is fewer. The variety 
of schools in Euro|>o devoted to this purpose is very great. There 
are three distinct ways in wliich foremen are being trained. 

(a) The evening technical classes in Britain and on tlie Continent 
offer to ambitious workmen an opportunity of^acquiring a know- | 
ledge of other departments of tho.trade than those in wliich J^ey f 
are engaged, as well as of the scieivtific principles underlying their 
work. These classes serve the iloublc ])Uij)ose of improving the 
workpeople and of affording a means of discovering those ivhp are 
best httod to occupy higher posts. * 

(^) Special schools liavo been established kir the training of fore- 
men. There are many trade 8chool| of this l^’nd in which stdocted 
boys are received after leaving the elementary school. Tlie best 
known are those at Chalons, Aix, N^v^ers, Angers, and Lille in 
France. These schools are intended for tht^training of foremen in 
engineering trades. They are state institution^, in vdiich practicil 
mechanical work in the shojis is supplemented by theoretical 
instruction. The first of these scliools was fouyded in 1803. The 
course lasts three years, and the number of students ift each school 
must not exceed three hundred. The students S]>eiul from six to 
seven hours a day in the workshop, and are trained as fittersf' 
founders, smiths, and pattern-makers. As in all such schools, 
saleable goods are produced, but, as production is subordinated to 
instruction, tlie scliool does not bind itsedf to deliver work at a , 
given date, and therefore does not eoini>cto with any manufacturing 
establishfticut. The students on leaving these schools arc com- 
petent at once to undertake the duties of fgremeu, managers, or 
draughtsmen. At Komotau, Steyr, Klageufurt., Fcrlach, and many 
other places schools l)nve been established on somewhat similar 
prinei|4es. In Germany there arc special schools for tlie training 
of foremen in the building trade, which are cliicdly frequented in 
the winter, and numerous schools are found in all parts of the 
Contiift^nt for the training of weavers. At Winterthur in Switzer- 
land a school has been established the main purpose of which is 
the training of foremen. In Italy theie are numerous technical 
institutes, the object of which is to train young men for inter- 
mc<Hate posts in industrial works. In the United States the 
manual training schools, the number of wbi( h is rapidly increasing, 
have somewhat similar objects. In London, tin? Finsbury technical 
college of the City and Guilds of London Institute has a day de- 
partment, the main purpose of which is the training of youths as 
Ibfiunen, works managers, Ac.; but in this school, as well as in 
those last mentioned, the character of the instmetion deviates 
considerably from that given in French s< hooIs, and aims rather at 
preparing youths to learn, than at teaching them, their trade. 

(c) A tliird method adopted for the training of foremen is by en- 
couraging selected children of the ordinary elementary schools to 
continue their education in schools of a liigher grade of a technical 
character. It is thought that, by developing to a higher degree 
the intelligence and skill of those children who show aptitude for 
scientific and practical work, they will be able, when they enter 
the shop, to learn their trade more quickly and more thoroughly, 
and to acquire that general knowledge of their work, and to exhibit 
those special aptitudes, whicli may qualify them for the position 
of foreman or manager. The education given in these schools, 
although having direct reference to the future career of the J)upil, 
is disciplinary in character, and consists of the subjects of primary 
instruction further pursued, — of drawing, modelling, science, 
mathematics, ami manual exercises. The curriculum is varied to 
some extent according to local requirements, the technology of the 
staple industries forming in many cases part of the instruction. 
Such schools, under varied forms, have been established in most 
Continental countries, some of the best examples of them being 
found in Paris, Lyons, Kheima, Rouen, and in other towns of 
France. The want of similar schools in Britain has been frequently 
minted out. One of the oldest of these schools is the icole 
Martinifero at Lyons. The school was founded in 1820 by a bequest 
from Major-General Martin, who had fought against the English 
under TipjKio Sahib. In this school, in which the education is 
gratuitous, as in nearly all the higher elementary schools of France, 
instruction is given in drawing, modelling, chemistry, mechanics, 
and physics, in the working of wood and iron, and in GermCn and 
English in addition to the subjects of an ordinary school education. 
Surveying is also taught to some of the pupils, and the instructipn 
generally is of a ve^ practical character. The students visit fiw;- 
tones under the guidance of the masters, and on their return tney 
write out f nil descriptions of their visits. The school hours are from 
seven till eleven in the morning and from one till seven in the 
afternoon. The boys from this school rapidly obtain places in the 
commercial and industrial houses of Lyons, and many of them, 
aftqf a time, succeed in obtaining high positions. A very similar 
school, on more modem lines, has bc^tn estaVished at Meims, and 
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U accommodated in a building especially adapted to the purpose. 
In this school instruction is airected towards the staple industries 
of the district, namely, weaving, dyeing, and engineering. There 
ar<^any othgsr similar schools in France, the object of which is to 
giye the children of artisans and small shopkeepers a higher practi- 
cal education in order to fit them to occupy tlio ]x)8t8 of foremen, 
overseers, and superior clerks in manufacturing and commercial 
firms. A large number of poor children showing talent are 
selected from the primary schools and receive scholarships ; and 
the objection sometimes urged against tjie establishment ol higher 

• elementary school — that the better classes only are able to 

• benefit by them — is thus obviatwl. In Germany the real-schools 
in which Latin is not taught, known as OhndaUin RcalschulcUy 
have very nearly the sivuo objects as the higher elementary schools 
of FtaifbCg The instruction in these German schools is not yet so 
practical as in the schools of France. Drawing is always well 
taught, and the schoMs generally contain good chemical labora- 
tories, as well as coDfcctions of» physical apparatus and museums. 
From the children of these schools the ranks of foremen are largely 
recruited. They rec|ive no special trade instniction, but the 
^neral training is so arranged as to oualify them for higher posts 
m industrial works. The cost of this higher education seldom 
exceeds A‘3 per annum. In Bavaria it is two shillings a month. 
In most of tyese sdiools, as well as in the chief intermediate com- 
mercial schools, the exit certificate exempts a lad from two of the 
|hree years’ compulsory military service, and this regulation, to 
which nothing corresponds in England, is nn incentive to parents 
to allow their children to receive higher instruction, which o{>erates 
very forcibly in largely increasing the number of well-educated 

• youths in Germany. In these opportunities for higher education 
England is still very deficient, ami the complaint is generally heard 
of tne dilRcultics of obtaining competent foremen. 

3. Mdsiers . — The 'best special schools for the training of future 
masters, managers, engineers, manufacturers, and industrial chem- 
ists are in Germany, and are known as technical high schools or 
polytechnic schools. Schools of a similar character are fbund in 
other countrie.s, and in England the facilities for higher technical 
education have within the last few years greatly iiiqu’oved.^ 

In Germany the polytechnic or irrhuischc Hochschule is an 
institution of univbrsity type in which the education has special 
reference to industrial purposes. In many resj^ects tlio teaching 
coincides with that given in the universities. Tlie chief distinction 
consists in the afrangement of courses of instruction in the several 
departments, in tl^o admission of students liaving a non-classical 
preliminary training, and in the abscri 'e of certain faculties found 
m the university and the addition of others. It is not correct 
to say that the polytcclinic is a professional school as distin- 
guished from the university ; for the faculties of law, medicflie, 
and theology give to the university as distinctly a profe.ssional 
character as the faculty of engineering gives to the j)oly technic. 

can it be said that the scientific studies at the universities are 
less practical than at the polytechnic. For, whilst workshops for 
instruction in the use ol tools are found in very few of the 
polytechnic schools, tlie laboratories, for the practical study of 
chemistry and physics, nro perhaps better fitted and under more 
omineiit professors at some of the Gcrifian universities than at the 
polytechnic schools. At tlie same lime, engineers of every de.scrip- 
tion, architects, and builders, bc.sides a great number of manufac- 
turing chemists, find in the polytechnic the scientific and technical 
training which the lawyer or physician, and in many cases the 
industrial chemist, seeks ill the university. 

In some of the largo cities— in Berlin, Vienna, and Munich, for 
instance — the university and polytechnic coexist ; and in certain 
cases, in which a very special training is required to fit a youtli 
for his career, the German student, after spending three or four 
years at a polytechnic school, passes on to another institution, 
such as a dyeing school, in which his studies are further special- 
ized with a view to his future work. 

Taking the tefthnical high school of Munich as a typo of other 
similar institutions, we find the cost of the building and of the 
various collections it contains to liave amounted to nearly £200,000, 
and the annual cost of maintenanco to be about £20,000. The 
institution consists of six schools:— (1) the general; (2) the civil 
engineering; (3) the building; (4) the mechanical engineering; (5) 
the industrial chemical ; and (6) the agricultural. A department 
for electrical technology is now being built. In other institutions 
there are architectural, pharmaceutical, and mining schools. The 
programme of the Munich school gives a list of about 180 different 
courses of instruation distributed over the several departments. A 
separate professor is engaged to lecture on that particular subject 
with which he is specially conversant, and the number of such ju’o- 
fessors attached to a folyteclmic school is very large. In the 
engineering department there are six or seven distinct courses of 
lectures under the direction of thirteen professors. The largest and 
most recently construetefl of these institutions is the polytechnic 
school of Berlin, which was completed in 1884 at a cost of about 
£460,000. In France the institutions in which the highest tefhni- 
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cal instruction is given are concentrated in the capital. There are 
a large number of provincial colleges wdiere the education is some- 
what more practical, but where the mathematical and scientific 
teaching is not carried to so high a ^int (the Ecole Centrale at 
Lyons, the jScole des Mincurs at St Etienne, and the Institut du 
Nord at Lille, &c.). The icolc Centrale of Paris, in which the 
majority of French engineers who are not employed in th^ Govern- 
ment service are trained, is a rare instance of an institution for 
higher technical instruction which is self-supporting and inde- 
pendent of Government aid. 

In Switzerland the federal polytechnic of Zurich is similar to 
the polytechnic schools of Germany and Austria. Italy has three 
superior technical institutes, — one at Milan, one at Turin, and one 
at Naples, in which technical education is pven on the same lines 
a.s in German polytechnic schools. Holland ^lias an excellent 
institution at Delft, which was opened in 1864 ; and in Rysaia the 
imperial technical school nt Moscow is a high-class engineering 
school, in which the theoretical studies are supplemented, to a 
greater extent than in the German schools, by worKshop practice. 

In some of the German schools tlie fees charged vary according 
to the number of lectures and to the number of hours of practical 
work which the student takes per week. Thus at Munich the 
entrance fee for each student is 10s., and the lecture fee is 2s. 6d, 
for each hour’s lecture per w'cek, including the use of materials. At 
Zurich the cost of a student in a chemical department, including 
laboratory practice, does not exceed £12 per annum, and in other 
departments it docs not exceed £4 jKjr annum. At Delft the 
student pays about £16 ]>er annum for a complete course. 

In England there is a growing tendency to a.s 80 ciate technical 
with university education. This is mainly owing to the fact that 
the colleges which have recently been cstabli.sbed to give univer- 
sity education are poorly endowed, and have found it neces.sary to 
attract students by meeting the increasing demand for technical 
instruction. Most of the provincial colleges may indeed be regarded 
as technical schools with a literary side. In order that they may 
provide university education in addition to sound technical in- 
struction, it is necewiary that they should be placed on a sound 
and satisfactory footing by means of state endowment. Of the 
more recently erected English colleges, the Owens College at Alan- 
Chester is the most important, coml)ining the faculties of a German 
university with those of a j>oly technic scliool. The Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, possesses a special school for the teaching of weav- 
ing and dyeing. Other somewhat similar institutions are found 
in Birmingham, Newcastle, Sheffield, Nottingham, Dundee, Cardiff, 
and elsewhere. The university of Edinburgh has a j^ood school of 
chemistry, physics, and engineering, and the university of Glasgow 
has been long distinguished for the excellence of its physical 
laboratories. In University College and King’s College, London, 
the mctrojwli.s possesses twm institutions each of which may be 
likened to a university and a polytcclinic combined. In the uni- 
versity of Cambridge there are mechanical workshops in connexion 
w ith the chair of engineering. The Royal School ot Mines and the 
normal schools of science and art in South Kensington are the only 
technical institutions in England supported by state aid. The 
central institution in London has more in common with the German 
polytechnic school than any other institution in Britain. This 
school is designed for the technical teaching of engineers, architects, 
master builders, and industrial c.liemists. It was built at a cost of 
£100,00(V ami is maintained by an annual giant from the City 
and Guilds of London Institute of £10,000, in addition to the 
students’ fees. 

Such is a brief outline of the means provided for the technical 
education of masters in difTcrent parts of Europe. It will be seen 
from the foregoing statement that efforts are now being made to 
bring Britain more nearly on a level with other countries in the 
provision of tho.se kinds of instruction which arc best adajited to 
tho different classes of producers. But ns yet only a beginning has 
been made, and in England technical students can be counted by 
bundred.s, whilst those of Germany are numbered by thousands. 

For further information the reader is referred to the Rqtgrt of 
the royal commissioners on technical instruction, published in 
1884. M*.) 

TEETH. See Mammalia, vol. xv. p. 349 ; Digestiv* 
Organs, vol. vii. p. 232*; Ivory ; and Dentistry. 

TEGEA, one of the chief cities of Arcadia, of which its 
territory occupied the south-eastern corner, being bounded ^ 
on the S. by Laconia, on the E. by Cynuria and Argejis, ^ 
on the N. by the territory of Man tinea, and on tHb W. by 
Mainalia. Its legendary founder was Tegcates, son of 
Lycaon. Like many other cities of ancient Greece, Tegpa 
was formed by the union of a population* which had 
previously lived dispersed in villagea The people were • 
divided into four tribes, — the Clareotis, Hippotnmtis^ 
Apolloniatis, and Athaneatia Tegea offered a stubborn 
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resistance to the encroachments ot LacedaDmon, and on 
more than one occasion defeated its ambitious neighbour. 
About 560 B.C., however, the Lacedaimoniana found the 
bones of Orestes in Tegea and conveyed them to Sparta ; 
and henceforward Spartan valour, backed by this powerful 
fetich, pi'oved too much for the merely carnal weapons of 
Tegea. At Platiea (479 ac.) 3000 Tegeans fought the 
good fight of freedom, and were the first to enter the 
breach which the Athenians had made in the Persian 
redoubt. Between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars 
hostilities again broke out between Tegea and Sparta, in 
the course of u-fiich Tegea was twice defeated. However, 
in the ^Peloponnesian War (431-404), and afterwards in 
the Corinthian War (395-387), Tegea sided with Sparta. 
But after the battle of Leuctra (371), when the star of 
Sparta began to decline, Tegea concluded an alliance with 
the victorious Thebans, and fought on their side against 
Sparta at the great battle of Mantinca (362). fn the 
Macedonian period Tegea joined the yh^tolian League, but 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, having won it over to his side, 
the city was besieged and taken by Antigonus Doson, king 
of Macedonia, the ally of the Achiean League (222). In 
218 the city was retaken, except the acropolis, by the 
Lacedaemonians under Lycurgus. After the defeat of 
Macbanidas, tyrant of Sparta, by Philopoimen in 207,^egea 
passed into the hands of the Achaean League. In the time 
of Strabo it was the only town of any importance in Arcadia. 
In the 2d century it was visited by Pausanias, who has left 
a fairly full description of it (viii. 45-53). 

Of its buildings much the most famous was the great temple of 
Athene Alea, which had often afforded sanctuary to fugitives from 
Sparta. The old temple was burned down in 394 b.c., and 
Pausanius smaks of the newer temple as by far the finest and 
largest in the Peloponnesus (that of Zeus at Olympia, however, 
occupied nearly double the area). Tlie architect was Scopes; and,* 
as the recent Germon excavations have proved, the temple was a 
Doric neripteros, with si.t columns at each end and fourteen at 
each siue. Of the columns which Pausanias mentions in addition 
to the Doric, the Corinthian may have stooil in the pronaos and 
posticum, the Ionic in ^*tho interior of the temple’^ (for 4Kr6s we 
should probably read iyrds in Pausanius, viii. 45, 5). The ancient 
image of Athene Alea was carried ott’ by Augustas, and placed at 
the entrance to his new forum at Rome. The statues of dSscu- 
lapius and Health, which in Pausanias’s time stood on the two 
siaes of the image of tlie goddess at Tegea, were by Scopas. On 
the front pediment of the temple was sculptured the hunt of the 
Calydouian boar, on the back pediment the combat between 
Telephus and Achilles. Some fragments of these pedimcntal 
sculptures (comprising the head of the boar and two liuman heads, 
ono helraetcd) nave been discovered ; and, as they are tlie only 
existing sculptures wliich can be referred with some certainty to 
the hand of Sco])as himself, they are of the liigliest impc^tunce for 
the history of art. The site of the temple, at tlie moileni village 
of Piali, was partially excavated under the aus)>ices of the German 
archieological institute in 1879 and 1882. It apj^ears that the 
foundations of the temple measured 49*90 metres (nearly 164 feet) 
by 21*30 (70 feet). As Tegea stood on a plain surroun<Ied by 
mountains and liable to inumlations, its site has been covered by 
an alluvial soil which has been favourable to the preservation of the 
ruins, and a thorough excavation might yield important results. 

On the excavations, see Mittheilungm det deutschen archdoJogUchen In$tilute$ 
in Athen, 1879, p. 181 tq., 168 »q.\ ibid., 1880, p. 62 8q,\ ibid., 1888, p. 274 
On tlo artstic value of the sculptures, sec ibid., 1881, p. 898 so.: Jour. Hell. Stud., 
1886, p. 116 $q. 

TEGNfiE, Esaias (1782-1 84 G), the most celebrated 
6f Swedish writers, was born November 13, 1782, at 
Kyrkerad in Wermland. His father was a pastor, and his 
grandparents on both sides were peasants. His father, 
whose name had been Esaias Lucasson, took the surname 
ofoTegnerus — altered by his fifth son, the poet, to Tegn^r 
-•^from^he hanfiet of Tegnaby in Sm^land, where he was 
bom. In 1799 Tegn^r, hitherto educated in the country, 
.ev.tered the university of Lund, where he graduated in 
philosdphy^in 1802, and continued as tutor until 1810, 
when he was elected Greek lecturer. In 1812 he was 
named professor, and continued to work as a lecturer in 
Lund until 1824, when he was made bishop of Wezio. At 
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Wexio ho remained until bis death, twenty-two years later. 
Tegner’s early poems have little merit. H6 was com- 
paratively slow in development. His first gjeat suoc^s 
was a dithyrambic war-song for the army of 1808, which 
stirred every Swedish heart. In 1811 his patriotic poem 
Svea won the great prize of the Swedish Academy, and 
made him famous. In the same year was founded in 
Stockholm the Gothic League {Ootuka f Orhundet)^ a sort 
of club of young and patriotic men of Metters, of whom 
Tegner quickly became the chief. The club publisheS a 
magazine, entitled Iduna^ in which it.printed a great deal 
of excellent poetry, and ventilated its views, par/iCukirly 
as regards the study of old Icelandic literature and history. 
Tegner, Geijer, Afzelius, and Nicander, became the most 
famous members of the Gotfiic League. Of the very 
numerous poems written by Tegner iq, the little room at 
Lund which is now shown to visitors as the Tegner 
museum, the majority are short, and even 'occasional lyrics, 
i His celebrated Song to the Sun dates from 1817. He 
I completed three poems of a more ambitious cfiaracter, on 
which his fame chiefly rests. Of these, two, the romance 
of Axel and the delicately-chiselled idyl of Nattvards- 
hitmen (“The First Communion,” 1820), translated by 
Longfellow, take a secondary place in comparison with 
Tegner’a masterpiece, of world-wide fame. In 1820 ho 
published in Iduna certain fragments of an epic or cycle 
of epical pieces, on which he was then working, Finthiofs- 
saga or the Story of Frithiof. In 1822 he published 
five mire cantos, and in 1825 the entire poem. Before 
it was completed it was famous throughout Europe ; the 
aged Goethe took up his pen to commend to his country- 
men this “alte, kriiftige, gigantisch-barbaTische Dichtart,” 
and desired Amalie von Imhoff to translate it into 
German. This romantic paraphrase of ap ancient saga 
was composed in twenty-four cantos, all differing in verse 
form, modelled somewhat, it is only fair to say, on an 
earlier Danish masterpiece, the llelge of Oeblenscbliiger. 
Fmthiofssaga is the best known of all Swedish produc- 
tions ; it is said to have been translated nineteen times 
into English, eighteen times into German, and once at 
least into every European language. It is far from satisfy- 
ing the demands of more recent antiquarian research, but 
it still is allowed to give the freshest existing impression, 
in imaginative form, of life in early Scandinavia. In later 
years Tegner began, but left unfinished, two important 
epical poems, Gerda and Kronhmdeti, The period of the 
publication of Frithiof ssaga (1825) was the critical epoch 
of liis career. It made him one of the most famous poets 
of Europe; it transferred him from his study in Lund to 
the bishop's palace in Wexio ; it marked the first break- 
down of his health, which had hitherto been excellent ; 
and it witnessed a singular moral crisis in the inner 
history of the poet, about which much has been written, 
but of virhich little is known. Tegner was at this time 
passionately in love with a certain beautiful Euphrosyne 
Palm, the wife of a town-councillor in Lund, and this 
unfortunate passion, while it inspired much of his finest 
poetry, turned the poet's blood to gall. From this time 
forward the heartlessness of woman is one of Teener’s 
principal themes. It is a remarkable sign of the condi- 
tion of Sweden at that time that a man not in holy orders, 
and so little in possession of the religious temperament as 
Tegner, should be offered and should accept a bishop's 
crozier. He did not hesitate in accepting it*: it was a great 
honour ; he was poor ; and he was anxious to get awtay 
from Lund. No sooner, however, hcH he begun to study 
for his new duties than he began to regret the step he 
had taken. It was nevertheless too late to go bac^ and 
Tegn6r made a respectable bishop as long as his health 
lasfbd But he became moody^and m^lancholy^; as early 
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as 1836 ha complained of fiery heats in his brain, and in 
1840, during a visit to Stockholm, he suddenly became 
inaaue. Hg was sent to an asylum in Schleswig, and early 
in^l841 he was cured, and able to return to Wexio. It 
was during his convalescence in Schleswig that he wrote 
Kronhruden. He wrote no more of importance ; in 1843 
he had a stroke of apoplexy, and on the 2d of November 
1846 he died in Wexio. From 1819 he had been a mem- 

• ber of the Swedish Academy, where he was succeeded by 

* his biographer and best imitatbr Bottiger. In prose Tegner 
wrote letters, which have been collected, and which are 
con^idar^d the best of their kind in the Swedish language. 
As a poet he will scarcely be preferred to Bellman or to 
Runeberg by Sweetish verse amateurs, but he still exceeds 
these and all other writers In popularity. 

See Bottiger, Teck}^in(f^af Tegntrs Lcfnad\ Georg Brandes, 
Efaias TegiUr\ Thomander, Tankar och Lbjm. (E. W. G.) 

TEHERAN, ol, more properly, Tehran (lat. 35® 40' N., 
long. 51" 25' E»), for about a century the recognized 
capital of Persia, has little to distinguish it, in general out- 
l^ard appearance, from other large cities of the country, 
though in quite recent years Parisian streets or boulevards, 
and even Western architecture for single houses, in the 

» midst of mud-brick palaces or plain mud hovels, have been 
incongruously introduced. Formerly a kind of ^polygon 
some 4. miles in circumference — with its mean “shahr 
panah ” or wall, its clumsy and uneven ditch, and its six 
gates, two facing north, two south, one east, and one west, 
— Teheran has now been extended to an outer difeh and 
wall, thrown out on each side beyond the ancient limit. 
The bazaars are good, though hardly of the first cla^ ; the 
caravanserais deserve honourable mention ; and the tele- 
graph and arsenal are respectable institutions. The streets 
are for the most part narrow and wretchedly paved. The 
“ Ark," or citadel, contains the royal and better description 
of public buildiiTgs, and connecting its encircling wall with 
the city gates are four principal thoroughfares, of which the 
parallel avenues from the N^isiriya and Daulat entraiiipes 
are the more notable. Between these two gates, in a 
parallelogram extending from one to the other and in- 
cluding both, is the gas-lighted Top Maidan, or “Place 
des Canons," in the centre of which is a large reservoir. 
European professors are to be found in the king’s college, 
where some 250 students, more or less, are taught mathe- 
matics, engineering, military tac*tica, music, telegraphy, 
painting, together with the Arabic, English, French, and 
Russian languages. Among the not very remarkable 
mosques — to some of which madraaaha^ or colleges, are 
attached — may be specially mentioned the Masjid-i-Shah, 
or king’s mosque, with its handsome enamelled front, and 
the Masjid-i-Mddar-i-Shah, or mosque of the king’s mother. 
Water is freely supplied to the town by means of the 
underground canals, or Jeandts, from the near mountain 
ranges. Public baths abound, but the Europeans use 
those of the .Armenian and not of the Mohammedan 
community. The British legation stands in a handsome 
garden of great size, in which are placed the houses of the 
secretaries, which resemble English villas. In the summer 
season the representatives of Western powers and other 
Europeans move out to the slope of the mountain range 
north of Teheran, — the British residents to Gulhak, a I 
village about 7 miles from the city. A prominent feature 
in the landscape at Gulhak and the neighbouring summer 
quarters, as at Teheran itself, is Demavend, the noblest 
and most graceful of Persian mountains. 

The present population of Teheran may be taken at 
160,000 at most. According to a late authority (Bassett, 
1887) the European inhabitants are reckoned at about 
100 only; the Jdws number some 2500; and there are 
160 Qa^rs or Parsis, a’ sorry remnant of the oI<fr fire- 
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worshippers. In 1872 there were said to be 1000 Arme- 
nians, mainly traders and artisans. In 1872 there ^ere 
but four legations in Teheran — those of England, France, 
Russia, and Turkey. Since that year representatives have 
been added from Holland, Austria, Germany, and the 
United States. The French have summer quyters at 
Tejn'sh and the Russians at Zargandah, at no great dis- 
tance from the English Gulhak. 

Moricr supposes Teheran to bo tliu Tahors of the Tlieodosian 
Tables, and recognizes it also in the account of the journey of the 
Castilian ambassadors to Timur. Porter, too, relates that in 1637 
the secretary of the Holstein ambassadors mentions Teheran as 
“one of the towns wbicli enjoy the j)rivilego maintaining no 
soldiers.” Again, in the 17th eentury, it was visited by Pi<^ro della 
Vallo and by Sir Thomas Herbert, — the latter spelling it “Tyroaii.” 
Most writers allirm that Teheran, thoiigh not of recent origin, can 
barely be held of repute till Aghu Mnliamma»l made it his residence 
in about 1788, taking to himself the title of shah, as first of the 
Kajar kings, in 1796. Yet there is evidence that in the previous 
century it was a royal resort, if nothing more, in Herberrs state- 
ment that “ the Touno is most beautified by a vast garden of the 
kings, succinct with a great towered mud-wall larger than the circuit 
of the city.” Du Pre (who visited it in 1808) states that it had been 
pillaged and nearly destroyed by the Afghans, — evidently at their 
invasion of Persia in 1728. Since Agha Muhammad’s time Teheran 
lias been the usual scat of the Kajar dynasty, a circumstance to be 
attributed to the political advantages of its geographical position. 

See, besidoH the authorities cited, Tetegraphaud Travel (1874) ; Ur Wills's Land 
of the Jdon and Sun (1883) ; and Mr Bassett’s Land of the Imams (1887). 

TEHUANTEPEC, an isthmus in Mexico, compn.sing 
the western extremities of the state.s of Vera Cruz and 
Oajaca, and limited eastwards by the states of Tabasco and 
Chiapas, thus lying between 16" and 18" N. lat. and 94" 
and 95" W. long. Between the Bay of Campeche on the 
north or Atlantic side and that of Tehuantepec on the 
south or Pacific side the distance in a bee line is only 125 
miles. Here also the Sierra Madre falls rapidly from over 
5000 feet in Chiapas to about 730 feet in the ridge skirting 
the Pacific coast, and leaving the rest of this district some- 
what level, with a rise from the Atlantic of not more than 
60 feet in the mile except at the Chivela Pass, where for 
8 miles the gradients are about 116 feet per mile. 

Thi.s favourable condition of the relief, combined with a relatively 
healthy cliinaio subject only to dangerous insect pests in summer, 
has naturally attracted attention to the Tehuantepec isthmus, as 
ottering peculiar advantages for interoceanic coininunioation either 
by a navigable canal, a railway, or a ship railway. A first conces- 
sion was made in 1841 by the Mexican Government to Don Jose 
de Garay, who had the land surveyed with a view to a caunl, hut 
who, after the war with the United States, surrendered his riglits 
to Mr P. A. Hargous of New York. The company then organized 
to give effect to the Garay grant caused a fresh survey for a railway 
to bo im^o in 18.51, under the direction of the late General J. G. 
Barnard. But nothing came of this or of another railway project 
in 1857, when a third survey was executed, under the direction of 
Col. W. H. Sidell. Then the “Tehuantepec Railway Company,” 
formed in 1870 in New York, and reorganized in 1879, obtained 
a concession from the Mexican Government to construct the 
“Tehuantepec Railway”; but, after a few 'miles were made, the 
work was siuspended, and in 1882 the Government contracted with 
private individuals for the completion of the lino, which was to be 
190 miles long, and to run from the month of the Goutzacoalcos 
(CoatzacoalQOs) river on the Atlantic to the port of Snlina Cruz on 
I the Pacific. The work was curried to Minntitlan, a distaiice^of 25 
miles, in 1884, and was to have been completed in 1886 ; hut since 
then operations appear to have been suspended for want of means. 

A Tehuantepec ship railway is also projected, as it is expected tlvit 
most of the trade between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of thi 
United States will be attracted to this route, which .shortens the 
distance between New York and San Francisco by 1477 miles, and 
between New Orleans and the same place by 2334 miles, as com- 
pared with that by the Panama milway and future canal. 

Tehuantepec, the town which give.s its name to the ist^mns, oay, i 
and neighbouring lagoon, stands on the river Tehuantepec, 15 miies 
above its mouth on the Pacific, where it develops a shallow and 
somewhat exposed harbour. Of the population, estimate^ at 
14,000, a large number are civilized an(f industriems Iiviians en- 
gaged in cotton- weaving and on the .snlt-work.*?. Indigo la grown 
m the district, and there are productive pearl -fi.sheries in the bay. 
Amongst the exports are cochineal and a purple dye extracted from 
a shelmsh abounding on the coast 
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TEIGNMOUTH, a seaport and market town of Eng- 
land, in Devonshire, consisting of the parishes of East and 
West Teignmouth, and situated on the English Channel, 
at the mouth of the Teign and on the Great Western 
Railway, 14 miles south of Exeter and 209 we^t-south- 
west of*London. It is soinewliat irregularly built, partly 
on a projecting peninsula and partly on the acclivities 
rising behind the river. The Teign is crossed by a bridge 
1C71 feet in length, built of wood and iron in 1824. fSt 
Michael’s church, in East Teignmouth, erected in 1822-23 
in the Decorated style, was enlarged in 1875. The other 
buildings include St Scholastica’s abbey (erected for Bene- 
dictine^ nuns in 18G2), the East Devon and Teignmouth 
club-house, the mechanics’ institute (1840), the temperance 
hall (1879), the sailors’ home (1881 ), the baths (1883), and 
the j)ublic market (1883). There arc two commodious 
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quays and a pier 600 feet in length. Fine pipe md potters' 
clay (from Kingsteignton) is shipped to iSlaffordshire. 
Coal and culm are imported, and there is also a tride 
with Newfoundland. Fishing is extensively carried on. 
The town, which is not incorporated, was formerly governed 
by portreeves. It now forms an urban sanitary district, 
which w'as extended on 29th September 1881. The popu- 
lation of the former area (1238 acres) in 1871 was 6751, 
and in 1881 it was 7120 ; that of the extended area (2347 , 
acres) in 1881 was 8496. 

Tcignniouth is of very ancient origin. ,It received a grant of 
a market from Henry III, East Teignmouth was formyiy called 
Teignmouth Kegis, and West Teignmoutli, Teignmouth lilpiacopi, — 
tlie manor having belonged to the sec of Extfter until alienated by 
Bishop Vesey. Teignmouth was bi^nied by Erench pirates in 1340, 
and was again devastated by the French on 26th Juno 1690. 

TEINDS. See Tithes. * . 
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T elegraph (from ttJAc and ypa</»< 0 ) signifies an 
instrument to write at a distance. The term is 
specifically applied to apparatus for communicating in- 
telligence to a distance in unwritten signs addressed to 
the eye or ear, and has only recently had application to 
those wonderful combinations of inanimate matter whicli 
literally write at a distance the intelligence committed to 
them. The cliief object of the present article is to ex- 
plain the ])rinciples and practice of the electric telegraph, 
and we shall allude to other telegraphic systems only to 
illustrate the general principles of signalling. 

Signal- A word expressing an idea may, according to a pre- 
ling arranged plan of signalling, be communicated by voice, by 

gener- trumpet calls, by gun fire, by gesture or dumb signs, by 
lamp signals, by flags, by semaphore, or by electric tele- 
graph. The sinijdest system of word -signalling hitherto 
practised is that of the nautical flag telegraph, in which 
each hoist re})resents a word by a combination of four 
flags in four distinct j)ositions (see SiciNALS, Naval). If 
n denote the number of flags, supposed all different, out 
of which the four to be sent up may be selected, the num- 
ber of different ideas which can be expressed by a single 
hoist is 72(a- l)(^i- 3), since there are 7i varieties 

out of which the flag for each of the four positions may 
be independently chosen. To commit to memory so great 
a number of combinations, which amount to 358,800 if 
n — 26, would be a vain effort ; the operators on each side 
must therefore have constant recourse to a dictidhary, or 
code, as it is called. For the sake of convenient reference 
each flag is called by the name of a letter of the alphabet, 
and all that the operator has to bear in mind is the letter 
by which each flag is designated. Sometimes the words 
to be expressed are spelled out by means of the flags as 
in ordinary language; but, as in most words there arc 
more than four letters, as scarcely any two consecutive 
words are spelled with four or less than four letters, and 
as m*ore than four flags at a time cannot be conveniently 
used, the system of alphabetic signalling frequently re- 
quires the use of two lioists for a w'ord, and scarcely ever 
has the advantage of exj)rcssing ^wo words by one hoist. 
It is therefore much more tedious than code signalling in 
the nautical telegraph. 

Jn point of simplicity spoken words may bo considered 
* a# almoSI on a par with the nautical telegraph, since each 
word is in reality spoken and heard almost as a single 
utterance. Next in order comes the system of spelling 
^u1i woids l^yter by letter, in which — instead of, as in the 
^ nautical telegraph, 358,800 single symbols to express the 
same number of ideas — 26 distinct symbols are used to 
express by their corabinatio^i8 any number whatever of 


di.stinct ideas. Next again to this may bo ranked th 9 
system by which several distinct successive signals are 
used to ex})re8s a letter, and letters thus communicated 
by compound signals are combined into words according • 
to the ordinary method of language. It is to this last 
class that nearly all practical systems of electro-telegraphic 
signalling belong. ]iut some of the earliest and latest pro- 
posals for electric telegraphs are founded on the idea of 
making a single signal represent a single letter of the 
alphabet ; as instances we may name those early forms in 
which*' separate conductors were used for the different 
letters ; a method suggested by Professor W. Thomson ^ 
in 1858 in which different strengths of current were to be 
employed to indicate the letters ; and the^ various forms 
of printing telegraph now in use. 

I. IIisTOKicAL Sketch of Early Telegraphs. 

Although the history of practical electric telegraphy Early 
does not include a period of more than lialf a century, the fonns. 
idea of using electricity for telegraphic purposes is much 
older. It was suggested again and again as each new dis- 
covery in electricity and magnetism seemed to render it 
more feasible. Thus the discovery of Stephen Gray and 
of Wheeler that the electrical influence of a charged Leyden 
jar may bo conveyed to a distance by means of an insulated 
wire gave rise to various proposals, of which perliaps the 
earliest w'as that in an anonymous letter- to the Scots 
Magazine (vol. xv. j). 73, 1753), in which the use of as 
many insulated conductors as there are letters in the alpha- 
bet was suggested. Each wire was to be used for the trans- 
niksion of one letter only, and the message was to be sent 
by cliarging the j»roper wires in succession and received by 
observing the movements of small pieces of paper marked 
with the letters of the alphabet and placed under the ends 
of the wires. A very interesting modiflc|ition was also 
proi)osed in the same letter, viz., to attach to the end of 
each wire a small light ball which when charged would be 
attracted towards an adjacent bell and strike it. Some 
twenty years later Le 8age proposed a similar inethoil, in 
which each conductor was to be attached to a pith ball 
electroscope. An important advance on this was proposed 
in 1797 by Lomond,^ who used only one line of wir^ and 
an alphabet of motions. Besides these we have in the same 
period the spark telegraph of Reiser, of DoA Silva, and of 
Cavallo, the pith ball telegraph of Ronalds, and aeverg.1 

^ See Ilia Mathematical and Physical PapAs^ vol. ii. p. 105. 

* From correspouilence found among Sir David Brewater’a papers 
after his death it seems highly probakli^ that the writer of this letter, 
which was signed “C. M.’*, was Charles Morrison, a surgeon and a 
native of Greenock, but at that time resident in Renfrew. 

* See Arthur Young, Travels in France^ p. 3. . ^ 
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others. Next come the discovery of Galvani and of Volta, 
and as a cbnsequence a fresh set of proposals, in which 
vottaic electricity was to be used. The discovery by 
NScholson and Carlisle of the decomposition of water and 
the subsecpient researches of Davy on the decomposition of 
the solutions of salts by the voltaic current were turned to 
account in the water voltameter telegraph of Summering 
and the modification of it proposed by Sciiweigger, and in 
^ a s^ilar methoJ proposed b;^ Coxe, in which a solution of 
salts was substituted for waier. Then came the discovery 
by Romagnesi and by Oersted of the action of the galvanic 
curieiA ^n a magnet. The application of this to tele- 
graphic purposes w#as suggested by Laplace and taken up 
by Ampere, and afterwards J^y Triboaillet and by Schilling, 
whose work forms the foundation of much of modern tele- 
graphy. Faraday’s^discovery of the induced current pro- 
deiced by passing a magnet through a helix of wure forming 
part of a closed circuit was laid liold of in the telegraph of 
Gauss and Weber, and this application was at the request 
of Gauss taken up by Steirdieil, who brought it to consider- 
able perfection. fSteinheil coiinnunicated to the Gottingen 
Academy of Sciences in September 1838 an account of his 
telegraph, wdiich had been constructed about the middle 
* of the preceding year. The currents were produced by a 
magneto-electric machine resembling that of (3arl*e. The 
receiving apparatus consisted of a multiplier, in the centre 
of which were j)ivoted one or two magnetic needles, which 
either indicated the message by the movement of an index 
or by striking two bells of diffenmt tone or recordefl it by 
making ink dots on a ribbon of paper. Among other 
workers about this time we may mention ^[asson, Hi^egnet, 
Davy, Deval, Riflon, Soudalot, and Vorsselman who pro- 
posed to use the physiological effects of electricity in work- 
ing an electric J^elcgraph.^ 

Steinheil appears to have been anticipated in the matter 
of a recording tefegraph by Morse of America, who in 1835 
constructed a rude working model of an instrument ; this 
within a few years was so perfected that with some modi- 
fication in detail it has been largely used ever since (see 
below). In 1836 Cooke, to whom the idea appears to have 
l)een suggested by Schilling’s method, invented a telegraph 
in which an alphabet was worked out by the single and 
combined movement of three needles. Subsecpiently, in 
conjunction with Wlieatstone, he introduced another form, 
in which five vertical index needles,*each worked by a separ- 
ate multiplier, were made to point out the letters on a dial. 
Two needles were acted upon at tlie same time, and the 
letter at the point of intersection of the direction of the 
indexes was read. This telegraph required six wires, and 
was shortly afterwards displaced by the single-needle system, 
still to a large extent used on railway and other less im- 
portant circuits. The single-needle instrument is a vertical 
needle galvanoscope worked by a battery and reversing key, 
the motions to right and left of one end of the index corre- 
sponding to tli^ dashes and dots of the Morse alphabet. 
To increase the speed of working, two singlc-ncedlo instru- 
ments were sometimes used (double-needle telegraph). This 
system required two lines of wire, and, along with all 
muMple-wire systems, soon passed out of use. Similar 
instruments to the single and double needle ones of Cooke 
and Wheatstone were about the same time invented by the 
Rev. Jl. Highton and his brother Edward Highton, and 
were used for a considerable time on some of the railway 
lines in England. Another series of instruments, intro- 
duced by Cooke and Wheatstone in 1840, and generally 
known as “ Wheatsflbne’s step-by-step letter-showing” or 

^ The reader interested in the |arly history of the electric telep*aph 
may consult Edward Hlghfon, Tht Electric Telegraphy London, 1862; 
Moigno, TraUi de Tiligraphie ^lectriqwy Paris, 1849; and Sabine, 
ffistory of^he Mtciric^ Telegraphy I.ondon, 1869. • 


“ABC instruments,” were worked out with great ingenuity 
of detail by Wlieatstone in Great Britain and by Breguet 
and others in France. They are still largely used for pri- 
vate wires, but are being rapidly displaced by the telephone.*'^ 
Wheatstone also described and to some extent worked out 
an interesting modification of his step-by-step instrument, 
the object of which was to j)roduce a letter-printing tele- 
graph. But it never came into use ; some years later, 
however, an instrument embodying the same principle, 
although differing greatly in mechanical detail, was brought 
into use by Royal E. House of Vermont, U.S., and was 
very successfully worked on some of the Airi^rican telegraph 
lines till 1860, after which it was gradually disj)laced by 
the Phelps combination telegraph. The House instrument 
is not now in use, but various modifications of it are still 
employed for private lines and for stock telegraphs, such 
as Calahan’s and the universal stock telegraphs, Phelps’s 
stock printer, Gray’s automatic printer for private lines, 
Siemens’s and Phelps’s automatic type printers, ikc. (sec 
in/nty pp. 120-121). 

IF. General Description of Elkctiuc TELL:«iRAPHs 
FOR Land and Sea. 

The first requisite for electro-telegraphic cornmunica- Essential 
tion between two localities is an insulated conductor ex- appara- 
tending from one to the other. This, with proper apparatus 
for originating electric currents at one end and for dis- 
covering the effects produced by them at the other end, 
constitutes an electric telegraj)h. Faraday’s term “elec- 
trode,” literally a w'ay for electricity to travel along, might 
be well applied to designate the insulated conductor along 
wdiich the electric messenger is despatched. It is, how- 
ever, more commonly and familiarly called “ the wire ” or 
“ the line.” 

The apparatus for generating the electric action at one 
end is commonly called the trammittuKj apparatus or in- 
strument, or the sending/ apparatus or imtrumenty or some- 
times simply the transmitter or sender, 3’hc apparatus 
used at the other end of the line to render the effects of 
this action perceptible to any of the senses — eye, ear, or 
taste, all of which have been used in actual telegraphic 
signalling — is called the receiimvj aj^paratus or histi'ument. 

In the aerial or overground system of land telegraphs Ovor- 
the main line consists generally of a “galvanized” irongfo«“<l 
wire from one-sixth to a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
stretched through the air from pole to pole, at a sufficient 
height above the ground for security. The supj)orts or in- 
sulators,® as they are called, by which it is attached to the 
poles arc of very different form and arrangement in different 
telegraphs, but consist essentially of a stem of glass, por- 
celain, coarse earthenware, or other non-conducting sub- 
stance, protected by an overhanging screen or roof. One 
end of the stem is firmly attached to the pole, and the 
other bears the wire. The best idea of a single telograpliic 
insulator may be got from a common umbrella, with its 
stem of insulating substance attached upright to the^top 
of a pole and bearing the wire sui)i)ortcd in a notch on the 
top outside. The umbrella may be either of the same 
substance as the stem — all glass or all glazed earthenware* 
for instance — or of a stronger material, such as iron, with 
an insulating stem fitted to it to supjwrt it below. Very 
good insulators may be made of continuous glass ; but 
well-glazed porcelain is more generally used, o^ rather 
earthenware, which is cheai)er, less brittl(? and less hygT(> 
scopic, and insulates well as long as the glazing is sufficient 
to prevent the porous substance within from absorbiug* 
moisture. • 

One of the best forms — Varley’s doub le cup insulator i 

* For the different forms, see Prescott’s Ekctnatg and the Electrie 
Telegraphy • x-virr 
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— is shown in fig. 1. It consists of two distinct cups (c, 
C), \vhich arc moulded and fired separately, and afterwards 
cemented together. The double cup gives 
great security against loss of insulation 
due to cracks extending through the in- 
sulator, find also gives a high surface in- 
sulation. An iron holt {h) cemented into 
the centre of the inner cup is used for 
fixing the insulator to tin' pole or bracket. 

In the underground sy, stem the main 
line generally cmisists of a copper wire, 
or a thin strainf of copj)er wires, covered 
with a iontiiiuous coating of gutta percha, 
india-rubber, or some equivalent insulat- 
ing substance, served with tarred tape 
and enclosed in earthenware, iron, or lead 
jupes laid below the surface of the ground. 

This system is largely used for street and 
tunnel work, and to a considerable extent, 
especially in (termany, for ordinary lines. Fm. i. — vari.‘y‘.s 
Each tube generally contains a number of l!?r!^oiieSrth 
wires, which are either laid up into a cable *^>^‘** 
and covered with a serving of tarred tape or hemp before 
being drawn into the tube, or as is more commonly the 
case in the United Kingdom- simply laid togcthei* in a 
parallel group and tied at intervals with binders, which 
are removed as the wires are drawn into the tube. On 
some long underground lines in (Tcrmany the insulated 
wires are laid up into a cable, served with jute or hemp, 
and sheathed with a continuous covering of iron wires, 
precisely similar to the submarine cables descril)ed below. 
The cable is laid in a deep trench and coated with bitumen. 
This form of cable is easily laid, and if properly manu- 
factured is likely to be very duralde. 

Submarine Cab/ea.- A. submarine cable (figs. 2-4), as 
usually manu- 
factured at 
present, con- 
sists of a core 
a in the centre 
of which is a 
strand of cop- 
per wires vary- 
ing in weight 
for different 
cables between 
70 and 400 lb 
to the mile. 

The stranded 
form was sug- 
gested by Prof. 

W. Thomson 
at a meeting 
of the Ph i lo- 
se jdiical So 
cietj of Glas- 
gow in 18o4, 
because its 
greater flexi- 
bility renders 
it less likely 
to damage the 
insul^jting en- 
ffelope uring 
the manipula- 
tion of the cable. The central conductor is covered with 
several* coiAinuous coatings of gutta percha, the total 
weight of which also varies between 70 and 400 lb to 
the mile. With a light core the weight of the gutta 
percha generally exceeds that of the copper, while in some 



heavy cores the copper is heavier. The different coatings, 
of gutta perclia and of the conductor are usually separated 
by a thin coating of Cliatterton’s compound (^raixtm^f 
gutta ])ercha, resin, and Stockholm tar), in order to nta^e 
them adhere firmly together. This ptactico has recently 
been departed from by Messrs Siemens Brothers, who have 
succeeded by an improved process of manufacture in getting 
perfect adhesion without the use of the compound. The 
core is served with a thick coating of ^t jute, yarn, or • 
hemp (/i), forming a soft bed Ifpr the sheath, which consists * 
of .soft iron, or of homogeneous iroy, wires of the best 
quality. The sheathing wires are usually covei^ed vitli 
one or two servings of tarred canvas t^pe (/), or of tarred 
bcinp, laid on alternately with coating of a mixture of 
asphaltum and tar. The weight of the iron sheath varies 
greatly according to the depth of \he water, the nature of 
the sea bottom, the prevalence of currents, and so oy. 

Fig. 2 shows the intermediate type again sheathed with 
a heavy armour to resist wear in the sli^illow water near 
shore. In many cases a still heavier type is Ased for the 
first mile or two from shore, and several intermediate type^ 
are often introduced, tapering gradually to the tliin deep- 
water type. Captain 8. Trot and. Mr F. A. Hamilton have 
proposed ^ to abandon the iron sheath and substitute a • 
strong (^mble serving of hemp, laid on in such a way as to 
prevent twisting when the cable is under tensioiv This 
suggestion, which is a revival with some modifications of 
an old idea, is, however, still in the experimental stage. 

WoVill now describe very briefly a few of the most 
important processes in the manufacture and submergence 
of sultmarine cables. 

In manufacturing a cable (fig. 5) the copptr strand is passed Their 
through a vessel A containing melted Cliaitcrton's comjiound, then inauu- 
through the cylinder C, in which a quantity of gutta percha, puri- facture. 
fiod by reiKiatcd wash- ing in hot >v»ter, oy mastica- 

i by filtering □ through wire-gauze filters, is kept 
•y a steam- jacket. As the wire is pulled 


tion, and 
warm by 
through, a coating of 


gutta perclia, the thickness of 



F(^»8. JSectinns of lUcfic tyiKis of submarine cables, 
full size. Fi«. 2. Tyi»«- of shorf end. KIg. 3.— Inter- 
mediate type. Kig. 4.~Dcep 8<‘a tyjie. 


whicli is regulated by the die D, is pressed out of the cylinder by 
applying the requisite pres.surc to tlie piston 1*. The newly coated 
wire is passed through a, long trough T, containing cold w'atcr, 
until it IS Huffieiently cold to allow it to be safely wound on a bob- 
bin IV. This operation completed, tlio wu'ro is W’oimd from the 
hohbin B' on to another, and at the same time earefully examined 
lor air-holes or other flaws, all of which are eliminated. Tlio 
coated wire is treated in the same way as the copper strand, — 
tlie die I), or another of the same size, being placed at the bock 
of the cylinder and a larger one substituted at the front. A second 
coating is then laid on, and after it jiasses tlirough a similar pro- 
cess of examination a third coating is applied, and so on until 
the requisite nuinher is completed. The finished core changes 
rapidly in its electric fjualities at first, and is generally kept for a 
stated interval of time before being subjected to the specified tests. 

It is then placed in a tank of water and kept nt a certain fixed 
temperature, usually 7.')“ Fahr., until it assumes approximately a 
constant electrical state. Its conductor and dielectric resistance 
and its electrostatic cajiacity are then measured. Tlicse tests are 
generally repeated at another temperature, say 50“ Fahr., for the 
purpose of obtaining at the same time greater certainty 6f the 
soundness of the core and the rate of variation of the conductor 
and dielectric resistances with temperature. Should these tests 
prove satisfactory the core is servi'd with jute yarn, coiled in water- 
tight tanks, and surrounded with salt water. The insulation is 
again tested, and if no fault is discovered the served core is passed 
through tlie sheatliing machine, and the iron shekth and the outjr 
covering are laid on. As the cable is sheathed it is stored in largo 
water-tight tanks and kept at a nearly uniform temperature oy 
moans of water. 

The cable is now transferred to a cable ship, provided with water- Submer* 
tight tanks similar to those used i» the fi^tory for storing it • The gion. 
tanks are nearly cylindrical in form and have a truncated cone 


* Journ. Soc. Telegr. Eng^^ vol. xh. p. 496. ^ 
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fixed in the centre, as shown nt C, fig. 6. The cable is carefully 
coiled into tho tanks in horizontal flakes, each of which is begun at 
tho^utside of the tank and coiled towards the centre. The ditforent 





Kio. 0,— hiagnim of ciinie tank uial puyiii}; out apiKiratus of Hulmiauiu! caMc 


the friction between the cable and the ground is sufiiciont the cable 
will eitlier break or be left in a long span ready to break at syme 
future time. It is important to obs(?rve that the risk is in no way 

obviated by the increasing slack 
^ ]»aid out, except in so far as the 
of sliding which tlie 
strength of the cable i^ able to 
j)roducc at the points of contact 
with the ground may bn thereby 
increased. Tlie speed of the ship 
must therefore be so regulated 



coils are pi^vented from adliering by a coat- 
ing of wliitewash, and the end of ear*li 
ifautical mile is earefiilly marked for future 
reference. After tlie cable has ])eon again 
subjected to tho proper electrical tests and 
found to be in ]u‘rfeet condition, the ship is taken to tlie place 
where the shore end ft to bo l.lndnl. A sufiicient length of cable 
to roacli the shore or the c{Jde-hou 80 is paid overboard and coiled 
on a raft or rafts, or yn tho dec*k of a steam-launch, in order to 
b% connected with the shore. Tlie end is taken into the testing 
room in the cable -liouso and the conductor connected with the 
testing instniments. ami, should the electneal tests continue satis- 
factory, the slyp is imt on the proper course and steams slowly ahead, 
paying out tho cable over lier stern. The cable must not bo over- 
trained in the process of submersion, and must bo paid out at the 
proper rate to give the roipiisito slack. This involves tho intro- 
duction of machinery for measuring and controlling tho speed at 
which it leaves the ship and for measuring the pull on the cable, 

’ The essential parts of this apparatus arc sliown in hg. 0. Tho lower 
end« of the cable in the taiilc T is taken to the testing rooup, so that 
continuous tests for electrical condition can bo made. Tho upper 
end is passed over a guiding quadrant Q to a s(it of wheels or lixcd 
quadrants 1, *2, 3, ... then to tho paying- out drum 1‘, from it to 
tlie dynamometer D, and finally to the stern pulley, over wlii(;h it 
jMisses into tho sea. The wheels 1, 2, 3, ... are so arranged that 
2, 4, 6 , . . . can be raised or lowered so as to give tlie cahlc ]e.ss or 
more bend as it passes between them, W’hile 1, 3, 5, ... are fuwiished 
with brakes. The whole system provides tho means of giving 
sufficient back-pull to the oaljlo to make it grip the drum P, rouml 
which it pa.sHes several times to prevent slijiping. On tlie same 
shaft with P is fixed a hrake-whecl furnished with a jiowcrful 
brake H, by the proper manipulation of wliich the speed of paying 
out is regulated, tjie pull on tho cable being at the same time 
observed by means of D. Tho sliaft of P can he nkidily put in gear 
with a powerful engine for the purjKiso of hauling back the cablo 
should it he found necessary to do so. Tho length pai<l out luid 
tlie rate of paying out are obtained api>roxiniatcly from tho niimbor 
of turns made by tho drum 1* and its rate of turning. This is 
chocked by the mile marks, tlio known jiositiou of the joints, &c., 
a.s they pass, Tho speed of tho ship can ho roughly cstimat(‘(l 
from the .speed of tho engines ; it is more accurately obtained 
by one or other of tho various forms of log, or it may be measured 
liy paying out continuously a steel wire over a measuring wheel. 
The average .sjHjed is obtained very acinijately from solar and stellar 
observations for the position of tho ship. The diffoieiice between 
tho sjieod of tlic ship and the rate of paying out gives the amount 
of slack. The amount of .slack varies in dilfercnt cases between three 
and ten {>er cent., but some is always allowed, so tliat the cable 
may easily adapt itself to inequalities of tho bottom and may bo 
more readily lilted for repairs. Hut tho mere paying out of sufticient 
slack is not a guarmitee that the cable will always lie closely along 
tho bottom or be free from spans. Whilst it is being paid out tho 
portion between the surface of tho W'atcr and the Iwttom of tho sea 
lies along a straight line, tlie component of tlie weight at right 
angles to its length lieing supported by tho fnctional resistance to 
sinking in the water. If, tiion, tho speed of the ship be r, tlio 
rate of paying out it, tho angle of immersion ?, the dejitU of the 
water the weigfit per unit length of tlin cable tho pull on tho 
cable at tho ajirface P, and A, B constants, we Inive— 

^ -sin i ^ } 

and * w cos i-h/{v sin / ) (^), 

where / stands for “function." Tho factors A/ {u-v cos i) and 
B/lvsin i) give tho frictional resistance to sinking, |)cr unit length 
of th^cablo, in the direction of tho length and transverse to the 
lengtn miiectively.' It is evident from equation (/3) that the 
angle of immersion dejKmds solely on the speed of tho ship ; 
Iftnco in laying a cable on an irregular bottom it is of great im- 
portance that the speed should be sufficioutly low. This may be 
illustrated very simply^is follow's : — supiwse a a (fig. 7) to bo tho 
surface of the sea, be tho bottom, and cc the straight line made 
bv the wble ; then, if a hill JHL which is at any part steeper than 
the inclination of tlic^ cable, is passed over, tlie cable touches it at 
some point t before it^touches the part im mediately below and If 
1 See Si^W. Thomson, Mathmufical and Physival Papers, vol. ii. p. lilt. 


that the angle of immersion is as groat as the inclination of the 
steepest slope passed Under ordinary circumstances the angle 

of immersion i varies between six and nine degrees.* 


Qualities of a. Telftjmjih Line. — The elficiem y of tho telegraph 
depends on throe qualities of the main lim; — (1) its conducting 
quality, (2) its insulation, and (3) its electrostatic capacity. 

1. The conducting quality of a wire or other (dongated portion of Conduct- 
matter is measured by the quantity of electricity wliich it allows to ing 
flowthrougli it when a stated “electromotive force," or “(lillerenco quality, 
of electric potentials," is maintained between its two ends. It may 

he most naturally, and is in point of fact generally, ex[iresspd in 
terms of resistance to transmission, regarded as a quality inverse to 
tliat of«comlucting power, and expressed numerically by tho reci- 
procal of the meoimro of tlie conducting power. An indopimdent 
explanation and definition of tho electrical resistance of a conductor 
may 1 k) given as follows tho electrical resistance of a conductor 
is measured by tlie amount of electromotive force, or diflereneo of 
potentials, which must he maintained between its ends to produce 
a stated .strength of electric current tlirough it. 

2. Tlie true measure of the insulation of a ho<ly is tho resistance Insula* 
to conduction olfered by its supports. The reciprocal of this, or tho tioii. 
conducting power of the supports, measures tho defectiveness of tho 
insulation. Sin<;o no substance yet known is absolutely a non- 
coiuluetor of electricity, peribot insulation is impossilile. If, 
liowev'er, the .supports on wdiieh a telegraph inro rests presiuit, on 

each part and on tho whole, so great a resistance to electric conduc- 
tion as to allow only a small portion of tho electricity sent in, in the 
actual working, at one end to escape by lateral conduction, instead 
of passing through tho lino and jiroducing clfoet at the other end, 
the insulation is as good as need lie for the mode of working adoptcil. 

AVith the good insulation attained in a submarine lino, round every 
part of which the gutta ^rcha is free from flaws, no tclcgrapliic 
operation comnletcd witliin a second of time can be sensibly 
influenced by lateral conduction. A charge commnnieatisl to a 
wire thus insulated under water, at the temperature of the sca- 
hottom, is so well held that, after thirty minutes, not so much as 
lialf of it is found to have cseai>nd. From this, according to tlie 
familiar “ eomjiound interest" problem, it appears that the loss 
mu.st he at the rale of less than five ner cent, per two minute’s. 

3. In 1849 Werner Siemens proved that “when a current is sent Electro- 
tlirough .'I submerged cable a quantity of electricity is retained in static 
(•Jiarge along the whole .Hurfai;e, being distributed in pioportion capacity, 
to the tension of enidi ])oint," — that is to say, to the diflerenee of 
potentials between tho condiudor at any point and the earth beside 

it. In 1 854 Faraday showed the effect of this ‘ ‘ electrostatic charge ’’ 
on signals sent through great lengtlis of submerged wire, bringing * 

to light many remarkable plienomena and pointing out tho 
“inductivo" emliarrassment to be expected in working long sub- 
marino telegraphs. In letters* to Professor Stokes in November 
and December of the same year. Prof. \V. Thomson gave the mathe- 
matical theory of those phenomena, with formula} and diagrams of 
curves, containing the elements of synthetical investigatioi* for 
every possible case of practical operations. Some of the results of 
this theory are given at the end of tho present article. The con- 
ductor of a submarine cable has a very largo electrostatic capacit y 
in comparison with that of a land telegraph wire in consequence of , 

tho induction, a.s of a Leyd8n phial, which takes place across its 
gutta perclia coat, between it and its moist outer surface, which 
may be regarded as perfectly connected with tho earth,-— that is to 
say, at tho same potential as the earth. The mathematical y pij^^s- 
sions for the alisolute electrostatic capacity C, 4 >er unit c^leiigth* • 
in the two cases are as follows. r a u 

Let D= diameter of tho inner conductor, supposed to he that ora Subraar- 
circular cross section, or of a circle inappreciably less than one cy-^ne line, 
cuinscribcd about the straml which constitutes a modem su^nnarmo 

* For details of cable maaufticture and laying consult Douglfts s 'lelroraph * 
ConHruction, London, 1877, and Captain V. Hoskittr's Laying and Repairing of 
Electric Telegraph Cables. London, 1878. 

• Published in Proc. May. Soc. for 185J. 
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conductor; D' = outer diameter of the insulating coat ; I = specific 
inductive cajmity of the gutLi percha or other substance consti- 
tuting the insulating coat. Then 


I 


Air line. 


2 log, D'/b) 

In the case of a single wire of circular section, diameter D, iin- 
disturkJ by the presence of others, and supported at a constant 
height h above the earth by \)ohs so far apart as not to intiuence 
its capacity sensibly — ^ 

Ejcainple 1 . In a siibniarino cable in which D'= 1 centimetre ; 
I) = 0'4 ceutiuictre ; and l--3‘2 — 




3'2 x-4343^ 
"2 x *31)79 


^ 2 log, D'/D 

Example 2 . In a land line in which D = 0*d centimetre and 
4 = 600 centiinMres— ^ ^ 

^ ^ 2 log, 4A/I) 7*204 "" 16*6* 

The capacity, therefore, is in this case less tlian onc-tweuty-ninth of 
that ot the submarine cable of example 1 for the same length. 

Telegraph Testing. 

Stand- Standards of Measurement. — A brief consideration of the standards 

ards of according to which the (dectrical qualities referrc<l to in the hist 
measure- section are measured, and the measurements to be descril)e<l in this 
ment. section are made, will render the statements of those qualities and 
quantities more definite. A <‘omj»Iete and universally comj>arahlo 
system of standards for physical measurements can be obtained by 
adopting arbitrarily as fundamental units those of length, iii;^ss, and 
time, and expressing iii terms of tliese in a pro|><‘rly detined manmT 
the units of all the other ouantities. The units now adopted all 
over the world for electrical measurements bike the centimetre as 
the unit of length, the gramme as the unit of mas.s, and the mean 
solar second as the unit of time. There are two .systems in u.se, 
the electrostatic and the oleetroniagiietie. In the former tlie 
mutual forces exerted by two bodies, each charged with static 
electricity, are taken as the starting-point, and in the latter the 
mutual forces exerted between a current of electricity and a magnet. 
The units according to thc 8<5 two systems arc definitely related ; but 
as we deal in the j)resent article with the electromagnetic system 
wo give the following brief account of it only. 

Units. T^ie dyne or unit force is that force which, acting on a gramme 
of matter, free to move, imj)arts to it a velocity of 1 centimetre per 
second. Unit quantity of mignetisni or unit magnetic pole is that 
quantity of magnetism which, when placed at a distance of 1 centi- 
metre from an equal and similar <juaiitity of magnetism or a 
magnetic ])olo, repels it with unit force. Unit magnetic field is a 
field w'hich, when a unit quantity of magnetism ora unit magnetic 
pdlc is placed in it, is acted on by unit force. Unit current is a 
current which, when made to flow round a circle of unit radius, 
produces a magnetic field of 2 t units’ inteii.sity at the centre of the 
circle, nr acts on a unit quantity of magnetism placed at the centre 
of the circle with 27r units of force. Unit quantity of electricity is 
the quantity conveyed by the unit current in one second. Unit 
difference of potential is tlic ditference of potential between the ends 
of a conductor of unit length when it is plm’cd with its length at 
right angles to the direction of force in a unit juagnetic field and 
kept moving with a velocity of 1 centimetre jier second in the 
direction at right angles to its own huigth and to the direction of 
tlie magnetic fon^e. Unit electromotive force is prodiujed in a clos<;(l 
circuit if any unit of its length is liehl in the manner, and moved 
in the direction and with the velocity, described in the last section. 
Unit resistance is tlie resistance which, wlieii acted on by unit 
electromotive force, transmits unit emrent. Unit capacity is the 
capacity of a body which requires unit quantity of electricity to 
raise its potential by unity. The units above .sjKicificd are generally 
referred to as the iibsoluto (J.O.S. electromagnetic units of the dilfer- 
ent quantities. In practice their magnitudes were found incon- 
venient, and certain multiples and .subinultipics of them have 
been adopted as the practical units of measurement : thus tlie 
^hm is equal to 10® C.G.S. units of resistance; the volt i.s equal 
to 10® C.G.S. units of electromotive force ; the ampere is equal to 
10”* C.G.S. units of (current; the coidomb is eijual to 10”* C.G.S. 
units of quantity ; the farad is the capacity which is charged to a 
volt by a coulomb, and is cfjual to C.G.S, units of capacity ; 
the microfarad is the millionth part of the farad, and w (s^ual to 
i(r»c 4 i‘.s. units of capacity. 

• We are licre clftefly concerned with the units of electromotive 
force, resistance, and capacity. No universally rccognizetl standard 
of electromotive force lias yet been established, hut the want has 
•bUen t(V a gjeat extent supplied by the jiotential galvanometers, 
electrostatic voltmeters, stindard cells, and otlier instruments 
devised by Sir W. Thomson and others. The work of Lord Rayleigh, 
Dr. Fleming, and other experimenters on the Clark and Danicll 
standard cells has shown conclugivcly that an electromotive force 


can be reproduced with certainty within one-tenth„per cent, of 
accuracy by means of either of these cells. S^aiinens of the 
.standanl unit of resistance, or ohm, made of an alloy of platinum 
and silver, or of platinum and iridium, have been coiistructedj, and 
can be relied on, if properly taken care of, to remain very nevly 
accurate, from year to year. Similar spe(!imen 8 of the standard unit 
of capacity or microfarad which remain very nearly constant have 
been successfully proiluced. For a fuller treatment of this subject 
and of the raotliods of determining the ditferent units, see Elec- 
TKicn V, voL viii. p. 40 sq.'^ 

Telcgrajdi line testing consists mostly of cotnmrisons of the re- ' 
sistance of the conductor and the insulator with sets of staAlanl* 
rcsistancc.s, and of comparisons df the inductive cajmeity of the 
line or cable with standard condensers of laciown ca])acity. Wlien, 
as is sometimes the case, the strength of the cui ront ilowii 4 g\h^ugh 
the line or through a parti(;uhir instrument^ is to he determined, it 
is mca.siired by an clcctrodynnmometer, or by a current galva- 
nometer, properly constructed for ‘indicating currents in absolute 
mea.sure. In the absence of such an instrument it may bo obtained 
accurately by the use of a standard galvanometer in a kiiowm or 
determined magnetic field, or, taking advantage of Faraday’s lys- 
covery of the electro-chemical equivalent.s, by im^asiiring the amount 
of silver or of copper deposited by the current when it is made to 
pass through an electrolytic cell ; or the ele(?lromotive force per 
unit re.sistance of the circuit may be determined oy the use of 
standard re.sistanccs and a standard cell. Space does not allow 
to do more tliaii sinqdy refer to tliese methods, the fir.st two at least 
of which involve accurate ami somewhat dillicult experimental w'ork.® 

Measurement of Wire Jlesistaiur . — (1) Hy Wheatstone's Measure- 

Let I (fig. 8 ) bo the line with its distant end connected with the iJient of 


earth, a%nd known rc.sistance.s, 
;r a resistance which can he variial, 
( 1 a galvanometer, K a single lever 
key, Ki a reversing key, and H a 
battery. Put the y.inc pole of the 
1 ►at ter/ to the line and adjust 
the resistance a* until the gal- 
vanoii^tcr G shows no <h*flexion 
when K, is depressetl. We then 
have, a.ssuming no electromotive 



— ■ wire re- 
I sistance ; 

r7i’>y 

LU Wheat. 

stone’s 

bridge. 


•¥)g. f 


force ill the line, I ~ aj'Jh. Next imt the copper pole to the line and 
lepeat the test, and sup|)Ose in this ca.se l = ar,Jb ; if these two values 
of I nearly agree the true value may be taken as 2 a/Jr.>/ 6 ( 3 *j + a*.;). The 
clfect of an electromotive force in the line itself,is nearly eliminated 
by reversing the battery. 

( 2 ) Let tlie battery IJ (fig. 9) be connected through the keys Kj By direct 
aij^l K and the galvanometi'i* G with tlie line /, which has its distant deflexion, 
end to the earth as before ; shunt the galvanometer by a shunt s 
until a convenient deflexion is obtained, and then take an quickly 
as })Os.sible a series of readings with zinc and cop|)er alternately to 
the line. Next substitute for I a set of resistance coils and vary 
(lie rc.sistance until the same series of readings is obtained. Tho 
rc.sistance introduced for the reprcMluetioii of each reading indicates 
tho apparent resistance of tho line when that reading w’«s taken. 

The readings will generally ditfer because of the existence of a vari- 
able electromotive force in tho lino. If, however, the ditl'erence is 
not very great, the harmonic mean of the arithmetic mean of the 

1 For tlie (leveloptnei)t of lliis iMijiortant j[)art of electricjil science, sen Weber, 

“ Mes.siingeii Kalvaiiischer Leituiiji?8wi(ler«tuii<le naeh cliiein alisoluten Maasso," 
in roiiijendorf » Anuidrii, Marcli 1S51 ; Thonnson, “ Meclianlcal Tlicory of 
Klectrolysis," “ Ajiplieut ion of tlio Princlnle of Meelianical Etl'ect to the Measure- 
nii nt of Electromotive Force, and of Galvanic Rt'Kistancea in Absolute Units,” 
ninl “Transient Electric CuiTcnts,” in rhil. Mag., 1861 and 1862; Welnir, 
Klfctrodynamisrhe Mtumhutiinmurigen, insbesondere k%iriirj,‘/uhrung der Strom- 
intrnsitatftmfmingen intj mfrhanischrn Mnatm, Ijcipsic, 18.6(1 ; nioiiison, “ On tho 
Electric Conductivity of Coiiiniercial Copi>er,” “ Eyiitlieticnl and Aiifllytical 
Attempts" on the H.Hm() subject, and “ Measnremi'nt of the Electrostatic Force 
l>et\voeii the Foies of a Dariiell’.s Uattery, and Measurement of the Electrostatic 
Force reuiiired to ja-odneo a Bjiark in Air," I’ruc. Hoy. Noe., 1867 and 1800; 
reprint of HejmrU of Frit. Assoc. Committ<'e on Elcctr. Stand., Ac., edited by 
I’rof. F, Jenkin ; Tliomson, Kkctrivol Units of Meanirenellt, a leetimi delivered 
at Institution of Civil EnKineers, 1883 ; Huports of the International Cmifereiiee 
for the Determiiintlnn of tho. Electrienl Units, held at Paris in 1882 and 1884 ; 

A. Gray, Aimihde Mmnurements in Klertrivity and Magnelim, liondon, 1884. 

2 See A. Gray, Absolute. Memnrcmenin in Kltclricity and Magnetim, pp. 27, 

74; also T. Gray, Phil. Mag., November 1888. The following quotatiqn from 
the art. Tf.i.korai h in the 8th (xl. of the Kncy. Hrit. shows how comparatively 
recent is the introduction of anything like absolute measureineiit In telegraph 
tcHtfng:— “Tlie ordinary test for Insulation consists in applying a galvanic 
battery, with one pole to earth and the other through a galvanometer coll, to 
the line of telegraph of which the reunite end Is kept Insulated. If tlie insula- 
tion of the whole lino were perfix^t, tho galvanometer needle would liand at 
zero ; hut, when hwiked for with a battery of suitable power and a galvanometer 
of suitable sensibility, indications of a cumtnt are alwayg*found, unless it is a 
very short length of very perfectly Insulated line that Is tested. The absolute 
measure of the strength of this current divided by the absolute measurd of the 
electromotive force of the lottery gives an absolute measure for the Insulatton 
of the cable. No telegraphic testing ought in futnre to l)e accepted In any de* 
|)artnientof telegraphic bnsiness which has not this definite character, although 
it is only within the last year that convenient iiistrumoiitH for working in absMuta 
measure have lieen Introduced at all, and4ht who]^ system of at^lute meatture- 
inent is still almost unknown to practical clectriciano.” It was put In pnetioa 
systematically for the first time in 1859, in experiments by Prof. F. Jenklo. 

3 Her this theory, see Elkc’Crivity, voi. fill. p. 44. ^ 
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resistances, ^hcn zinc and copper were respectively to the line, will 
give nearly tHh true resistance. Since the detlexions arc reproduced 
by BU^stituting resistances 
•for the line, tne galvano- 
meter zero nmy bo off the 
scale to one side, and 
hence the total deflexion, 
and therefore the sensi- 
bility, may bo made very 
I considerable. In tli^s case 
• the versing key k is re- 
uired for keeping the dc- 
exion in the same direc- 
tioii.^ With a perfectly*! nsulated battery this can bo accomnlishcd 
by pnttin)5 the galvanometer between the battery and the tcey K ; 
but the arrangement siiown is safer. Tlie most suitable galvano- 
meter for these tests i| a dead-b(||it mirror galvanometer with a long 
enough suspension to prevent error from the viscosity of the fibre. 
Such an instrument is mu#h to be preferred to the astatic form, 
esiKicially when variabl!! earth-currents are present. 

By differ- ^3) A highly sem^tive modification of method (2) is obtuine«l by 
ential the use of a differential galvanometer, one coil of which is joined in 
galvano- cinmit with the stiyidard resistances and tlie other coil with the 
meter, line. The rdSisitances are then adjusted to lialance, or to give no 
permanent deflexion wlien the battery circuit is closed. Several 
Balances with positive and negative currents must he taken and 
the results combined as indicated above. 

By elec- (4) When an electrometer is employed for testing insulation, as 
trometcin described l>clow, it may be used for the wire resistance also either 
by substituting it for tive ^galvanometer in Wheatstone s bridge 
method (fig. 8, (t) or ]>y tliat shown in fig. 10. One pc^e of the 
battery H is joined |o the 
line throngli the reversing 
key K and the resistance H, 
the other pole being to the 
earth. The electrometer Kl 
ivS then apjilied to the two 
ends of R and to tlie end of 
I and the earth alt«rnat<dy 
and the relative deflexion 
noted. The deflexions .should ho as nearly as possible equal ; that 
is, K should bo jvi nearly as possible equal to I The form of re- 
versing key shown at Kj i.s convenient for tliis test, as it allows 
the comparisons toM)e made quickly ; and, as tlie readings can be 
always taken to the samo side of zero, the whole lengtli of the scale 
is available for each detlexioii. The key consists of two ordinary 
front and back stop single lever keys fixed together by an insultt- 
iiig piece i at such a distance apart that the contact stops a, h and 
c, d are at the corners of a square. Suppose one pole of the battery 
put to the line and the resistance R adjusted until no change of 
deflexion is obtained by depressing K, ; then K is cijual to I if there 
is no earth disturbance. Then nut the other jxile of the battery 
to the line ; turn the levers of K through 90'" rouiul the pivot jw ; 
and repeat the adjustment of R for a .second determination of 1. 
Repeat these moasureincnts several times and combine the results 
in the manner descrilwd in metliod (2). If R is not made equal to 
f, the resistances are in the ratio of the corresponding deflexions. 
Measure- Measurement of Insulator Resistance.- (1) In the direct deflexion 
lueut method the connexions are the .same as those shown in fig. 9, except 
of insula- that the distant end of the lino is insulated. Very great care must 
tor re- bo taken that the galvanometer and all the connexions between it 
sistance ; and the end of the lino are so well insulated that no sensible part 
direct of the observed deflexion is duo to leakage through them. In 
deflexion making the test, first earth the line for five minutes ; then, with 
method, the galvanometer short-circuited, apply tlio zinc polo of tlie battery 
to the line ; at the end of from thirty seconds to a minute, depend- 
ing on the length and capacity of the line, remove tlio short-circuit 
plug ; and record the deflexion at the end of every ten or fifteen 
seconds during the w'hole time (usually from ten to twenty minutes) 
the test is continued. Again earth the line for an interval equal 
to that; (luring which the battery was applied ; then ajiply the 
copper pole of the battery and repeat the readings as before, tlsing 
the deflexions as ordinates and the corresponding times as abscissa?, 
construct a smooth curve for both the zinc and the copper test. 
The galvanometer constant divided by the mean ordinate of these 
curves at any time gives the insulation at that time. To deter- 
mine the galvanometer constant, substitute a high resistance R, say 
one megohm, for the line, and shunt the galvanometer with a shunt 
If the deflexion under these circumstances is d and O is the 
g^vanomoter resistance, the constant is 

• C=R<i^^ 

Electro- (2) The electrometer {nethodis only applicable to lines of con- 
®ifl«whle inductive capacity, but is particularly well suited for 
aethod. cable testing. The battery p (fig. 11) is connected through a re- 
rsrsing k|y Kj to tl^ ends pf the resistance slide abt one end of 




which is put to earth. The slide generally consists ei 
100 equal resistances, amounting in the aggregate to 


either of 10 or 
to from 1 0,^00 


to 100,000 ohms. The cable , ^ 

can bo connected by means 
of the reversing key K to 
cither ^mir of quadrants of 

the electrometer AY, the < ^ • 

slider s being at the same A n f~ 

time put to the other jiair. 1 n ( I T 

To determine the constant "■■"L a ) 41 - 4 ? 

of the electrometer, con- 1 (TI 

nect the earth wire w with b Ba 

the cable terminal and the ’*'%/** 

slider with contact 1, and 

observe the deflexion ; this r“M * 

should be the same for both FT ] 'Q-^. • 

directions of the current * — ' • 

through the slide ; its value multiplied by 10, when the slide is 
made up of ten coils, gives the value in scale divisions of the 
full dillerence of potential between the ends of the slide. This 
number ad<led to the zero reading of the electrometer is called the 
inferred zero. To find the insulation of the cable, remove the wire 
1 C, put ill the short circuit plugp, move the slider to contact 10, 
and, the distant ciul of the cable being insulated, apj jy by means 
of Kj the zinc pole of the battery to the cable and the copper pole 
to the earth. Allow sufficient time for the cable to cbarge—say 
one minute for a cable of 2000 knots — then remove the short-cir- 
<‘uit ])lug and take readings every fifteen or thirty seconds. TIkj 
dillerence of the.se readings from zero give.s the fall of potential of 
tlie cable due to discharge tlirougli the insulating coat. Next 
earth the cable at both ends for a time ecpial to the duration of the 
last test, ami after reversing K ])Ut the coppiT jiolu of the battery 
to the cable and the zinc polo to the earth and take another .scries 
of readings. Subtrai't these readings from the inferred zero, and, 
using the. dilTerem es as ordinates and the corresponding times as 
absoissm, draw two curves. To find the insulation of the cable at 
any interval t after the battery was applied, draw a tangent to the 
curve at the point corresponding to that time and produce it to cut 
tlie axis of the ordinates. Let Dj bo the onlinate to the point of 
intersection, and D the ordinate at the tiiiio t ; tlien, if C be the 
capacity of tlie cable in microfarads and I its insulation in megohms, 

1 = . 

If the difference between the reading and the inferred zero at the 
times t and be D and Hi, the insulation is given by the equation 
. • 434 ^^ 1-0 

‘"CflogD/D;^ 


when is reckoned in seconds. This latter is the formula com- 
monly used ; it gives the insulation at some time in the interval 
between the two observations ; the exact lime depends on the rate 
of “absorption ” of tlie cable. 

The advantages of the e.leedrometer method of testing cables are 
the comparative steadiness of tlie needle during earth-current dis- 
turbances, its liigh .sensibility for the detection of small intermittent 
faults, and the fact that simultaneous tests can be taken from both 
ends of the cable. In order to test from both ends simultaneously 
one or other of the following methods may be adopted. Call the 
ends of tile cable A and R, and suppose the operator at A is to be- 
gin the test. Tlie operator at R joins the copper pole to the earth 
and the zinc polo to the lino, and leaves tlie slider of his slide re- 
sistance at the earth end of the slide. Then, at a time previously 
arranged, ho watches until ho sees the electrometer begin to indi- ^ 

cato a charge in the cable, and moves the slider along the slide so 
as to keep the electrometer near zero. As soon as the electrometer 
ceases to indicate incre.ase of charge he ceases to move tlie slider 
an<l begins to record the deflexions at regular intervals, the first 
reading being taken as zero. The other method is to leave the 
slider pcrmanontly to earth and keep the electrometer so insensitive 
that the deflexion is always within the limits of the scale. • Ob- 
serve the time at which the electrometer begins to be deflected, and 
from that time onward take readings every thirty seconds diiriiijj 
the time of the test. The mean of tlic readings taken at both ends, 
reduced to tlie same sensibility, should bo used for calculating the ♦ 

insulation. This method nTit only eliminates the effciit.s of earth- 
current disturbance but also throws light on the nature and dis- 
tribution of such disturbances. 

When an electrometer is not available and the line is toq^'mich Fall of 
disturbed for good tests to be obtained by the galranometci mothoik potratial 
the following procedure may bo adopteef. Join the battery and the method 
galvanometer in series with the caole as for the direct deflexion by gal- 
tost. Short-circuit the galvanometer and charge the cable for ctie»vano- 
minute. Insulate the cable for fifteen secon as ; tlAn bfeak the meter, 
short circuit of the galvanometer; again apply the battery, and , 
take the deflexion produced by the charge. Keep the battery oij 
the cable for fifteen seconds, and during that time take if Mssible 
the direct deflexion reading two lA* three times. Again insulate foe 
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fifteen seconds and repeat I ho above readings ; and continue the 
san^e cycle of operations for the wliole time of the test. After 
e.arthing (he cable for the proper interval repeat the above test 
^vith the other pole of the battery (o the cable. To reduce tlic 
charge readings to absolute measure, find the deflexion of the gal- 
vanometer needle due to th(i chai gc of a condenser of n microfarads 
capacity^by the testing battery ; let d bo this deflexion, Then the 
deflexion that would be obtained by cliarging the whole cable would 
l>e Cdjn, and, if D be any one of the deflexions during the test, 
Vn/Cd is the fraction of the whole charge which has been lost in 
the fifteen seconds immediately preceding this charge ; thus 
•4;34;ixir)_ 

' 7 iy^d^ ' 

The method just <lescribe(l takes advantage in a somewhat impr- 
fect manner of both the direct deflexion and the electrometer 
test ; but the galvanometer should have such a long period that 
tile whole of the charge can take place before the needle is sensibly 
moved from its zero position, and that the vibration of the needle 
must not be damped to any great extent, -a condition which renders 
the instrument uusuitahle for direct deflexion testing. 

The points with regard to the cable wliich should be j)articularly 
attended to when testing for insulation aio— tlie continuity of tlie 
insulation all through the test, tliat is, there .should bo no sign of 
a breakdown for over so short a time ; the rate of polarization with 
])Ositive and negative current is alway.s the same iii a perfect cable, 
but is seldom so when a fault exists ; the absolute insulation with 
both currents should also be the same if the cable is perfect, but is 
never so for any length of time when a fault exists. If the insula- 
tions show any sign of being defective great care must bp taken 
not to apply a powerful battery to the cable, unless tlie object is 
to increase or “ break down ” the fault. The resistance of a fault 
is generally diminished by applying the zinc pole of the battery to 
the cable and increased by applying the copper pole ; but if the 
fault is small it .sometimes happens that both currents increase 
the resistance. Even a very powerful battery may in such a case 
fail to increase tlic fault. 

Capacity Teds. —The arrangement of the connexions for Thom- 
son’s capacity test are shown in fig. 12, A well-in.sulated battery 
B is connected through a reversing key to the slide resistance a6, 
and by means of a key 
K a can bo put to a 
standard condeii.ser C 
and b to the cable, 
or the condemser and 
the cable can be con- 
nected together and 
then both imt to 
earth througli the 
galvanometer G by 
(losing the key Kj. 

Any ])oint in tlie re- 
sistance ah can be put 
to eaiTli by means of 
the slider s. Suppose 
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the middle jioiiit put to the earth, then 0 and L will be charged to 
ef|ual potentials but of ojipo.sitc sign. If the connexions to the 
slide are broken and C is joined to L, the resulting chaigo will bo 
zero when the ca])a(;ity C is e(pial to the capacity L, ana when K 2 
is closed no current will flow througli G. Himilarlv, if (w is to sb 
as L is to C the rcsultiiig charge is zero. Hence when, after join- 
ing C to L, 110 deflexion is shown on G when Ko is closed — 

L-C Y 

sb 

A modification of this test has been suggested by Mr John Gutt. 
The condenser C is joined in sericjs with the cable and one end of 
the slide is put to earth. The galvanometer G is joined from 
the end of the cable to the slider s and the position of the latter, 
whi(;h ^ves no deflexion, is found by succc.ssivc trials, the cable 
being discharged and recharged between the trials. A small con- 
denser in tlie galvanometer eireuit is an advantage, as it allows 
ueveral adjustments to be made without dischargiug the cable. 
The most suitable iustrumeiit, however, is an electrometer, as it 
allows tlie adjustment to be made at (#ice. 

The capacities of condensers may be compared by charging or 
discharging them through a galvanometer and comparing the 
deflex'‘onH, or, as in De Sauty’s method, bv substituting them for 
two sKwii of a WJ^eatstonc’s bridge and finding the ratio of the 
resistances in the otlier two sides ; then, with the galvanometer 
circuit closed, the battery circuit can be closed without producing 
deflexion. The galvanometer circuit must join the condensers 
*at the same joints as the bridge resistances. These methods are 
quite unsuited for tclegrapli-linc testing because of the resistance 
and the inductive retardation of the line. 

• TcsLh of a Sxibmtgtd --During the submergence of a cable 
it is necessary to provide the means of knowing at every instant 



whether it continues in perfect electrical condition, ») that should Testa of 
any fault develop it can bo at once detected and further paying out sub- 
stopped until it i.s removed. It is also of great importance |that merged 
the shin and shore should be in telegraphic communication with cable, 
each otJier. The arrangements made for these purposes by different 
electricians vary con.siderahly ; but the general ]»rinciplo will bo 
gathered from tig. 13, whii'h iiu'ludes all that is absolutely necessary 
for the purpose. The Cahlt 

principal te.sting sLi- 
tion is always on hoard 
the .ship, and from it all 
the testing operations 
both on hoanf ami on 
.shore are regulated. 

Referring first to the 
arrangements on l)oard, 

B is the te.stiiig battery, ; 

K the testing key, ami ^ 

G the testing galvano- T 
meter ; Bj is the sig- ‘ 
nailing or “ sjjcaking ” 
battery, Kj the key, and G^ the galvanometer ; Tt i.s a resistance box 
and E the eartli-plate— tlie .ship’s side in this jiso. The battery B 
is connected through the key k, the resistance ^ and the galvano- 
meter 0 to the cable, as for direct deflexion testing. The shore end 
of the cable is at the same time conne(!te(l to one set of plates of«a 
highly insulated condeii.ser and (although this may bo omitted) 
to one pair of quadrants of an clectronu^ter El. The other jiair of 
plates of the condenser are put to earth through the signalling^ 
key Kj. It is convenient also to have a second condenser C, on 
sliore, thp cajiacity of wliicli can be readily varied, so arranged that 
its capa(‘ity can be added to that of Cj by doprc.ssing the Iwy K, and 
again discliarged through a galvanometi'r G 'by releasing the key. 

The operations arc then coiulucted as follows. Tlie insulation is 
measured on board ship, alternatiily with ])ositiv(^ and negative 
currents of from ten to fifteen minutes’ duration, by observing the 
deflexion on the galvanometer G ; and tlic r(*adiiig at the end of 
each minute, or ofteiier, is recorded in a diary. The continuity of 
the conductor is tc.stcd at short intervals— say ^very five minutes— 
by the observer on shore depressing the key K and thus adding the 
capacity of C to the cable. This gives a sudden deflexion on the 
galvanometer G on board, and at the same tin;c shows that the 
condiKjtor is continuous and that the observer on shore is attending 
to liis duties. When the sliore key K is relsased, the discharge 
tlirough G is indicated by a throw deflexion, the amount of which 
is recorded in the diary and shows the^tcntial to which the shore 
ei^d of the cable is kept charged, wlien the electrometer El is 
u.scd, a continuous test of the potential at the shore end is obtained, 
and the development of a fault in the cablo is at once indicated 
It is convenient for this purjKiso to dis])ense with the charge in the 
electrometer jar and needle and connect the needle to the pair of 
quadrants whicli are joined to the cable. The deflexion is then 
proportional to tlie stiuare of the potential and is always to one side 
of zero, so that the wliole range of the scale is available for the de- 
flexion. The tests for wire- resistance and capacity are practically 
tlie same as those already described. They are in ordinary circum- 
stances of much less importance than the insulation tests. The 
wire-resistance test is of great value, liow’ever, for giving a close 
estimate of the temperature of the submerged cable, and hence for 
giving the means of comparing the tests of the submerged cablo 
with tho.se of the cable previous to submei'sion. In laying short 
lengths of cable the shore station may be dispensed with and capacity 
tests relied on for continuity. Communication between ship and 
sliore is earned on by means of the keys Kj, Kj, the galvanometer 
G,, and the batti^ries Bj, B^. The signalling kev on board the ship 
adds or subtracts the electromotive force of the battery Bj from the 
testing battery, and hence varies the jiotential of the cable. This is 
sliown on shore by the partial charge or disclqirgc of Cj passing 
througli tlie galvanometer Gj and is interpreted in accordanire with 
tlie .single needle al])habet in the ordinary way. In a similar 
manner the signalling key on shore varies the charge of Cj, and 
so causes slight variations of the testing-current on board the ship, 
which are read on the galvanometer Gj and interpreted in tin? saiiio 
way. Tlie testing is usually suspnded during tlie signalling ; but 
if the message is long an insulation reading is taken every few 
minutes according to pre-arrangement. 

The galvanometers used. at sea require to be constructed io that Marine 
the rolling of the sliip does* not deflect the needle, either on account galvan- 
of its inertia and the action of gravity, or of the illative changes ometer. 
the position of the ship’s magnetism. The best form of marine 
galvanometer consists of two short bobbin s^of fine silk-covered wtre 
plac^ed end to end, about an eighth of an inch apart, and having 
their axes in the same line, with a very light mirror, carrying ce- 
mented to its back one or more stuaU magnets suspended Mtween 
the two bobbins in such a way that the centre of the mirror is in 
their common axis. The mirror an(^ magnet system weighs from • 
onc-talf to one grain. It is su8pen|}ed as |^own in lig. 14 a 
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single silk §brc /, which passes through the centre of inertia of the 
mirror and scedle system m and is fixed at one tmd directly to the 
Ihune F and at the other end to a light 
spripg s. The frame F is made thin 
enough to slide into the opening between 
the two bobbins, so that the mirror can 
bo easily taken out for adjustment wlnm 
necessary. So long as the 8U,sj)ending fibre 
passes through the centre of inertia of ?ji 
It is clear that no motion of translation 
of F can produce dotation of the mirror. 

WlAn the instrument requires tc^bo highly 
sensitive, as for testing purfosos, it is 
shielded from the actian of the ship’s and 
tho^caftl^’s magnetism by enclosing it in 
a massive iron ca.se. For signalling pur- 
poses the controlliim magnet is arranged 
to produce at the needle a fit4d so strong 
that the effect of variiition8||)f external mag- 
netism is inappreciably. 

^ Testing for Numerous methods have been proposed for 

the localization of faults in telegra}ih lines, some of a complex char- 
acter and adapted to the cases of faults of a kind wliich fortunately 
seldom, if eyer, oc^ur. Wc give hero a brief outline of the testa 
for the cases of most common occurrence. 

Com- , For the determination of the ])o.sition of a complete rupture with 
plete the conductor insulated both the insulation and the capacity tests 
rupture are theoretically applicable. The insulation of a line of uniform 
with con- type and material is inversely as its length ; hence if a piece is 
doctor* broken off the insulation is increased. If I be the total insulation 
iusu- before rupture, I, the insulation of one section after rupjiurc, and I 
lated. the total length of the line, the length of the section is IZ/Ij. Un- 
fortunately it is ditiifult to obtain the necessary accuracy in insula- 
tion testing on account of the great inlluenoe of earth -currents 
on the result ; but ajwrt from this there is always some uncertainty, 
especially in cables, as to the insulation at the break. FoV cables 
a fairly reliable test c^in bo obtained from the capacity even when 
the insulation at tlio fault is somewhat imperfect, if it be sviffeient 
to hold the greater part of the charge for a few seconds, since the 
amount of loss in aiiy abort interval c^iu be estimated by a separate 
test. The capacity of a uniform cable is inversely as its length ; 
Iience, if C be the total capacity of the perfect cable and Cj the 
capacity of one sSctioii, the length of that section is 10 fO. When— 
as is almost always the case— tlio c^ble is not quite uniform in 
electrical quality and in temperature, a table or a curve showing 
the wire resistance, the insulation, and the capacity up to any point 
^ from either end should be kept for reference. ^ 

Oora- It is not at all uncommon in cables for one side of a fracture to 
plete bo partially insulated through the conductor not breaking exactly 
Iracture at the same point as the insulator. In this case, however, the 
with end other end will be in most cases almost perfectly earthed and the 
partially position of the fault can bo very nearly determined by the wire- 
earthed. resistance test When both ends are partially insulated it is very 
difficult to obtain a near apnroacli to the Txjsition of the fault because 
of the uncertainty as to wnich side of the break offers the greatest 
resistance. A first ai»proximation is obtained by finding tlio wire 
resistance from both ends and subtracting the total wire resistance 
of the cable from the sum of those. 'Inis gives the sum of the 
resistances at the fracture, and half of this, if it is not too great, 
subtracted from the resistance of either section gives an approxima- 
tion to the resistance of that section up to the break. If, however, 
the resistance at the fracture is comparable to the total wire re- 
sistance of the cable, this method is useless. An approach to the 
solution of the dilRculty can be obtained from cai)acity tests tiio 
cable being discharged through different resistances at the testing 
end. But the procedure is very uncertain and difficult, and a full 
discussion of it would take more space than can be afforded here. 
'The resistance at a fault can sometimes be greatly diminished by 
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applicaflou alternately of the positive and negative poles 
of a powerful btfttery to the cable, but tins should never be resorted 
to it it can possibly be avoided. Tlie direct deflexion method of 
taking wire resistance is most suitable for these testa. The resist- 
pcetfeems to diminish gradually after tlio battery is appli^ until 
it reaches a minimum value, after which it again increases. TJiis 
maximum deflexion should be taken as indicating most nearly the 
true wire resistance up to the fracture. 

W||en .the fault is a partial earth without fmeture, and both 
ends of the cable are available— as in factory testing, or when a 
second well -insulated cable can be used— the most satisfactory 
Iracture, fiiethod is the loon test. In this the two sections of the cable 
f(Wm two sides of tno Wheatstone’s bridge ; one pole of the Wtery 
is put to the junctiou the other two sides and the other pole 
to earth,— that is, practically to the fault The ratio of the resist- 
ances in the bridge when baljuipe is obtained gives the ratio of the 
resistances of the ti^o sections of the cable, or the ratio of the 
resistance of one section to the resistance of the other section plus 
the resis^nce of the second cable. The total resiatanoe the 


Partial 

earth 

without 


cable being known, it is easy to determine the position of the fault 
When the fault has a high resistance it is necessary to make a cor- 
rection for the want of perfect insulation in the sound part oi the 
cable. When both ends of the cable are not available, measure 
the potential at the testing end and the resistance between that end 
and the earth, and simultaneously measure, by means of a slide re- 
sistance ami zero galvanometer or by means of a quadra^it electro- 
meter, the potential at the distant end. 'riieii, if v be the potential 
at the hasting end, v the i)otcntial at the distant end, and k the re- 
sistance mwisured, the true resistance of the fault is R(l-i’/V). 

Another simple, although less perfect method, may bo mentioned. 

Measure the resistance between both ends and the earth and subtract 
from the sum the true wire resistance of the cable ; the diflerence 
is twice the resistance of the fault. The imperfection of this method, 
and indeed of any whicli i)i voices two ohservatio^hs not made simul- 
taneously, lies ill the variable charaider of the resistance qj’ a fault. 

III. MoDKKN TKLEGRAPHa. 

'The code of signals introduced by Morse is still employed in the Morse 
United States and Canada, and the inti'rnational code in vogue in system, 
Kurope differs only slightly from it. Currents in one direction only 
are used, and different combinations of from one to four long and 
short contacts form the letters, while the numorals are represented 
by groups of five signals, and punctual ion and other special signs 
hy groups of six and sometimes more. 'The instruments used for 
land telegraphs on this system are of two types, sounders,” which 
indicate by sound, and “recorders,” which record the signals. 

(1) Recorders vary in details of construction, but all have the Morse 
same object, namely, to record tlie intervals during which the current recordera 
is applied to the line. In the earlier forms of instrument the record 

was ii.^de by embossing lines on a ribbon of pajaT by means of a 
sharp stile tixed to one end of a lever, which carried at the other 
end the armature of an electromagnet. Tliis inclliod of rcconling 
is still largely employed in Amci’i(!a, and certainly lias the advan- 
tage of simplicity. 'The form of instinment almost universally 
used in Europe makes the record in ink, ami hence is sometimes 
called the “ink-writer.” This method has the advantage of dis- 
tiiictne.sH, and so is less trying to the eyes of the operators. The 
action of the instrument will be understood from the annexed 
sketch (fig. 

15). Sup- 
]*oso s to 
bo a strip, 
of pap<5r 
which is 
being pull- 
ed towards 
the left by 

means of two rollers Vj 
moved by a train of mechanism. 

Underneath the roller a small 
wheel i is kept turning by tlie 
same mccliam.sm, and has its 
lower edge in contact with the 
surface of ink in tlie ink-well tr. 

When a current is sent through 
the magnet the armature a is ^ 
attracted and the lever I lifts the 
ink-whefl i into contact with the 
which it rolls until the current is brol 

length of which depends on the speed of the mechanism and the 
time the current flows. As the sliced of the mechanism is nearly 
constant, the relative lengths of the marks depend only on the 
duration of the current. In this way the letters of the alphabet, 
or any other undei*stood signs, are indicated by groups of long and 
short marks, commonly called “daslies” and “dots." 

(2) OjMjrators wdio use the rccord- 
Icarn to read the message hy the click 
against its stop, and as this is a less 
reading, and leaves the liuiids and 
eyes free to write, the sound is usu- 
ally preferred, 'riius, when it is not 
necessary to keep a cony, a mucli 
simpler instrument may be employed 
and the message read by sofiml. The 
earliest succes-sful form was Blight’s 
bell sounder, which consisted of two 
bells of distinct tone or pitch, 
one of which w'as sounded when 
the current was sent in one 
direction and the other when 
it was revei’sed. This instru- 
ment was capable of giving 




Mni'.Hf uik-wjitrr, one- fourth 
full size. 

paper, against the surface of 
rolvcn, thus making a mark the 


ing instrument soon Mor'^e 
of the armature sounders, 
fatiguing method of 



very consideraole speed, out it^ 
was more complicated than 
that now in use, which consists 
only of an el^c^magnet, with its armature lever arranged to stop 


Fio. IG. — MorHr sounder, one-fourth 
full size. 
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against an anvil or screw b (fig. 16) in such a way as to give a dis- 
tinct and somewhat loud sound. Dots and dashes are distinguished 
by the interval between the sounds of the instrument in precisely 
tne same way as they are distinguished when reading from the 
recorder by sound. The form of sounder commonly used in England 
is shown in fig. 16 ; it is one of the simplest possible instruments, 
is easily adjusted to the current by tightening or slackening the 
spring ,<,<and is very little liable to get out of order. 

Chemical Another and in some respects a simpler method of recording is 
tele- to use a chemically prepared ribbon ot^ paper. Suppose, for in- 
graplis. stance, the paper ribbon to bo soaktid in a solution of iodide of 
potassium and a light contact soring made to press continu- ^ 
ously on its surface as it is pulled forward by the mechanism. 

Then, if a current is sent from the si)ring to the roller through the 
pai>er, a brown mik’ k will b(i made by the spring due to the liberation 
of iodine. This ^\ as the principle of the chemical telegraph proposed 
by Ed will’d Davy in 18.‘i8 and of that proposed by Bain in 1846. 
It gives a ready* means of recording on the Morse plan at a high 
rate of speed, and Bain's telegraph was successfully worked for .some 
years in America. Several ingenious applications of his inetho<l 
have been j)ruposcd, as, for example, the copying telegraph of Bake- 
well and ot Cros, by means of wliieh a telegram may be transmitted 
in the sender’s own handwriting ; the pantelegrajh of Caselli ; tlie 
autographic telcgrapli.s of Meyer, Lenoir, SawTcr, and others ; and 
the autographic typo-telcgiaph of Bonelli. The principle of action 
of these instruments is tlii.s. Suppose tw’o inetallie cylimlers, one 
at the sending and the other at tiie re(!eiving station, to be kept 
revolving synchronously, and su})poso the axis of each to ho 
threaded with a tine screw so tliat as it revolves rapidly it has a 
slow side motion. Wrap round the cylinder at the sending station 
a ribbon of tinfoil, or pajicr covered with a conducting coatyig, on 
which the message is written in varni.sh or .some other insulating 
substance. Supjwse also a rihimn of paper which has been soaked 
in iodide of pota.ssiiim to be wrapped round the cylinder at the 
receiving station. Cause a stile, as in the Bain telegraph, to press 
on each cylinder and set it in motion. It is evident that so long 
as the stile at the sending end presses on the clean foil the stile 
at the receiving end will continue to make a brown mark, hut that 
when it passes over tlie varnish the mark will bo interrupted. In 
this W'ay, as the two cylinders revolve and move sideway.s, the series 
of interruptions made at the receiving end form an exact copy of 
the varni.sh marks at the sending end. These instruments are at 
present hut little used. 

Auto- It has l)eeu found imsihle to make the Morse ink-writer .so .sen.si- 
matic live that it can re(!ora signals sent over land lines of .several hundred 

tele- miles in length very much faster than they can be transmitted by 
graphs, hand, and this has led to the adoption of automatic methods of 
transmission. One was proposed by Bain as early as 1846, but it 
did not come into use. That now employed is, however, practically 
a development of Ids idea. It consists in punching, by means of 
“ a puncher,” a series of holes in a strip of paper in such a way that, 
when the strip is sent through another instrument, called the 
“transmitter,” the holes cause the circuit to he closed at the 
proper times and for the proper proportionate intervals for the 
message to be correctly printed by tne receiving instrument or 
recorder. Tlie most succe.ssful apparatus of tins kind is that 
devised by Wheatstone ; others have been introduced by Siemens 
and Halske, Gamier, Humaston, Siemens, and Little. 

Ill Wheatstone’s automatic apparatu.s three levers are placed .side 
by side, each acting on a set of small punches and on mechanism 
for feeding the paper forward a step after each operation of tlie 
levers. The punches are arranged as shown in fig. 17, and the 
levers arc aujustud 


rods M, Ml, the one as much in front of the other as there is space 
between two successive holes in the perforated. ribbon. , To the other 
ends of A, B rods H, H, are loosely hinpd, their ends paswng 
loosely through holes in the ends of the oar P, which is nx«(f to 
the divided disk D. By means of two collars K, Kt and the wheel 
W, the disk D is ma<lo to oscillate in unison with the beam E. 
The cranks C and C, are oonneided with the poles of the sending 
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moves a, h, c and punches 
a row of holes across the 
paper (group 1 in the 
figure), the middle one 
moves only and jmnclics 
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Fig. 17. 


a centre hole (2 in the figure), while the right-hand one moves a, h, 
€ afid punches four holes (3 and 4 in the figure). The whole of 
this operation represents a dot and a dash or the letter “a.” Tlie 
sjdo rows of holes only are used for transmitting the message, the 
centre row being required for feeding forward the paper in the 
transmitter. The perforation of the ipaper when done by hand 
is usually performed by means of small mallets, hut at the central 
telegraph olfico in London tlie keys are only used for opening 
air-valves, the actual punching being done by pneumatic pressure. 
In several tnicknc8.se8 of paper (’.an ho p(?rforatcd at the 

sffme time, whu’h^s a great convonicnco for press work, since 
copies of the same message have often to he transmitted to 
several nowspajHirs at the same time. The mode of using the 
taper ribbon for the transmission of the message is illustrated 
in fig. 18. AH ebonite beam E is rocked up and down rapidly by 
I a train of mechanism and moves the cranks A and B by means of 
two metal pins p, p. A and B are in metallic contact with each 
other through the spring-s s, s, a^d they carry two light vertical 



battery B. The operation is as follows. The paper* ribbon R is 
moved forward by its centre row of holes at the proper sliced abov^ 
the upper ends of the roits M, M^ ; shoiilii there be no nolo in tlio 
ribbon it pushes the crank A or B out of contact with the pins p, p 
and prevents a current pas-sing to the line. Should, however, a 
row of holes, like group 1 above, he perforated, the rod Mj will first • 
he allowed to pass through the ]iaper and copjK’r will he put to the 
line ; at ^lo next half stroke of the beam, M will pass through, and 
as the disk D reverses the battery ziinr will ‘he put to the line. 

Thus for a dot first a ])()sitive and then a negative current are sent 
to the line, the elfect of the jio.sitive current continuing during the 
time rr(|uire(l for the paper to travel the space between two holes. 

Again, suppose groups 3 and 4 to he puin’licd. The first part will 
ho, as before, copper to the line ; at the next half stroke of the beam 
M will^not pass througli, as there is no hole in the paper; but 
at the third naif stroke it passes through and^zinc is put to the 
line. Thus for a dash the interval between the positive and the 
n(‘gative current is equal to the time the paper takcis to travel over 
twice the space between two successive holes. Hence for sending 
both a dot and a dash reverse currents of short ^duration are sent 
through the line, hut the interval between the reversal is three 
times as great for the dash as for the dot. In the receiving instru- 
ment the electromagnet is so constructed that the armature, if 
pulled into any position by cither current, remains in that position, 
w’hcther the ('urrent continues to How or not, until a reverse current 
is made to act on the magnet. For the dot the armature is de- 
flected by the first current, the ink-wheel Wing brought into con- 
tact with the paper and after a short interval nulled hack by the 
reverse current. In the case of the dasli the inK-w’heel is brought 
into contact with the paper by the first current as before an(f is 
pulled hack by the reverse current after tliree times the interval. 

The armature acts on an ifiking disk on the principle described 
above, save only that the disk is supplied with ink from a groove 
ill a second wheel, on which it rolls : the grooved wheel is kept 
turning with one edge in contact with ink in an ink-well. By this 
method of transmission the battery is always to the line for the 
same interval of time, and alternately with opposite poles, so that 
the eflfoct of electrostatic induction is reduced to a minimum. 

Tlirough the instrumentality of this method as many as 400 words 
per minute have lately heim transmitted hy Mr Preece between 
London and Newcastle, a distance of 278 miles. 

The first considerable improvement on the House type-printer, Hughes’s 
referred to above, was madeliy D. E. Hughes of Kentucky in 1806. type- 
in the Hughes instnimcnt (see fig. 19) two trains of clockwork printing 
mechanism, one at each end of the line, are kept iifoving synchron- tele- 
ously by powerful spring ^mvernors. Each instrument is provided graph, 
with a key-board, resembling that of a small piano, the key levers 
of which communicate with a circular row, R, of vertical pins, A 
horizontal arm A fixed to a vertical shaft in gear with the mechan- 
ism sweeps over these pins at the rate of from one to two turns per 
second. When a key is depressed, slightly raising one of the pins, 
the battery is put to the line for a short time at that part of the 
revolution hy means of a sledge S carried by the horizontal ^rm. 

The current thus sent to the lino may he made either to act directly 
on the printing instrument or to close a local circuit by means of a 
relay. For simplicity we will suppose direct action. The currenf 
then passes throujjh the coils of a powerful electromagnet M, which 
relieves the printing mechanism. The ololtromagnct consists of 
two coils each containing a soft iron core of the same length as the 
coil. These cores rest on the ends of the two arms of a powerful 
horse-shoe permanent magnet, and tlius bAoipe strongly polarized 
by induction. A soft iron armature is placed across the free ends 
of thasoft iron cores and is pulled by*a strong, spring, tljp tension 
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of which is Adjusted so as to be nearly equal to the magnetic attrac- 
tion. The edrrent is sent in the proper direction to diminish the 
powejr of the yiagnot and allow the spring to preponderate. A very 
powwful action is thus obtained by means of a very small current, 
th^ actual work being done by motiveq)ower in the instrument 
itself. After the letter is printed the mechanism short-circuits the 
magnet and replaces the armature automatically. The printing 
action is as follows. The type-wheel W is carried round continu- 


ously by the clockwork, to which it is attached through a friction 
sleeve which allows it to be stopped, and pushed backward or for- 
ward without stopping the mcchanisin. Another shaft carrying 
three cams is arranged so as to be locked into gear with thc^vhcel* 
work when the armature leaves the poles of the magnet. The cams 
then come into action in rotation ; the first moves the adjustment 
lever, shown to the left of W in the figiue, which pushes a wedge- 
shaped piece into*tho teeth of the type-whe(d andaujusts it exactly 
to tne proper po.sitioii for printing ; the second cam presses the paper 
against the type ; tlio third moves forward the paper ; a fourth cam 
replaces the armature of the magnet and relieves the cam shaft, 
leaving the instrument ready to receive anotiier letter. The whole 
of this operation occupies only a small fraction of a second. Uy 
means of the adjustment lever or “corrector ” I every error in syn- 
chronism decidedly less than half the space from letter to letter is 
jierfectly corrected each time an inipre.ssioii is made. Thus, during 
the time the receiving instrument at one station is in u.so, its type- 
wheel is kept in perfect agreement W’itli the sending wheel at the 
other station ; and, if the electric action keeps time, a wrong letter 
•annot be printed unless the rate of tlio clockwork is at fault by 
some such amount as one or two per emit. If the two wheels are 
allowed to run a long time without the electric maintenance of 
agreement, they will bo found more or less at variance, as the 
pieces of clockwork, liowever good, cannot bo perfect. All that i.s 
necessary to bring them into agreement again is to stnke .several 
times the key corresponding to a prearranged adjustment signal— 
that corresponding to the dot type, for instance. The receiver knows 
(according to the regulated system of working) that it is adjustment, 
not message, that is being sent ; and he turns his type-wheel by 
hand till it prints dots. Ho then signals back “O.K." (“All 
correct 1 ”) and is ready to receive the mes.sage. If by any accident 
his type-wheel gets on a wrong letter in the course of a message, 
he disturbs the sender (who all the time sees the effect of his sending 
printed before his own eyes) by sending back a few currents on 
him ; he receives dots by way of acknowledgment, and resets his 
type-wheel to print correctly. This system of telegi’aphic printing 
has a great advantage over the step-by-step system in using con- 
tinues instead of intermittent currents, ami so avoiding the neces- 
sity for the rapidly acting electric escapement, which, however skil- 
fully planned and executed, is always liable to failure when worked 
too rapidly. In Hughes's instrument almost perfect accuracy and 
certainty nave been attained ; and in actual practice it has proved 
to be flecidedly superior to all previous typo-printing telegraphs, 
not only in speedy and accuracy, nut in less liaoility to mechanical 
dirangement from wear and tear and from accident. It involves 
m%Dy novel features : the receiving electromagnet is of peculiar 
construction and remarkable efficiency ; the transmitting apparatus 
has a contrivance to prevent unintentional repetitions or a letter 
through the operator holding his finger too long on a key ; the 
type-wheel has a lock for«eaclrhtlition, to be opened by its own key, 
on# of the letter keys df any of the instruments in the circuit. This 
instrument was for some year8<extensively used in the United States, 
until supe^ded by M. Phelps’s modification of it, known as the 


“American combination printing telegrapli,” becaii.se it embodied 
part of Hughes's and part of House's instnitnents. With 5,1ns 
modified form somewhat greater speed was obtain(;d, but it w:is 
found difficult to drive, requiring the use of steam or some 8U< li 
inotivc powcr. In a subsequent nioJificatiou introduced in 1875 
an electromotor is applied to drive the printing me(;haiiism. This 
allow.s a shorter train and stronger whcclwork to be nsett, sccurc-t 
more certain aetion, and involves less risk of derangement. 

Hughes’.s fo'*m w'as taken up by the, 
rnuicli Government in 1S60, and is still 
very largely in use in France, 

Stock and private line telegraphs Stock 
eonstitnte an important class of instru- tele- 
ments, of which Law-s’s “gold indi- graphs, 
eator,” introduced in 1866, may be taken 
as the forerunner. A brief <le.st:riptioii 
of Calahan’.s stock telegraj)li, introduced 
ill 1867, will give a general idea of the 
action of this (dass of instruments. Tlie 
printing mcclianism eon.sists of two type- 
wlieid.s, on the edge of one of which are 
the letters of the alphabet and on the 
f‘dgo of the other the numerals from 1 
to 9 and fractions by eighths np to unity. 

Tlie type-wheels are jdaced side ]>y side, 
but can be turned imlependently of cacli 
otlier. lleneath tlieni a platen is carried 
j>n one end of a lover, whose other en<l 
is attached to the armature of an electro- 
magnet. iJetweeii the platen and the 
wheels a ribbon of paper broad enough 
to cover the e<lges of both wlieels i.s 
jia.sscd. Tlio instrument is worked by 
three lines of wire, one for driving eaeli 
lypc-w’hccd ami one for jninting and feeding the paper forward. 

The movement of the tyne-wlieel is accomplished by an escapement 
acted on by closing ana opening the circuit of an electromagnet. 

For the convenience of the semlor tlie transmitting instrument is 
made in the form of two ilials, each rc.senibling the dial of an 
A U G instrument, round tlio edge of one of which letters are 
printed, and round the other the numerals and fraction.s. Mechanism 
is provided for opening and closing tlie circuit, .so that by turning 
a liaudlo (fixed to an axis pa.ssing through the centre of the dial) 
until an index attached to it points to the letter which is to be 
jirinted, the type- wheel of the receiving instrument is in the proper 
position to print that letter, and this is accoinplisluHl by depressing 
a key and closing the third circuit. The printing magnet then 
raises the platen and presses the paper against the typo. Suppose 
direct United States telegraph stoek is to be reported and the price 
is 9f. The operator turns the index on the letter dial to D and 
presses the printing key ; he next turns the index to period and 
again pressc.s the printing key ; he then turns in succcs.siou to U, 
to period, to S, to jieriod, and ])iiiits these ; then he turns the 
index on the figure dial to 9 and jirints it, lastly to J and to period, 
and prints them. The quotation then reads on the paper ribbon 
D. U. S. 9?. 

Various modifications of this instrument have since been intro- 
duced. In one form, the “universal stock printer,” two lines of 
wire are fcquired, and both type-wheels are driven by one wire, 
the printing magnet being made to change the action from one 
wheel to the other when the wheels are brought into a particular 
position. In another, “Phelps’s stock printer,” only one line of 
w’iro is required, a polarized armature being used for moving the 
U'pc-wlicels and an ordinary neutral armature for the printing. 

Tlio rapid reversals whicli w'ork tlie polarized armature do not last 
long enough to move the printing lever, but when a pause is made 
the printing mechanism is relieved and a letter printed. This 
instrument is similar in principle to the Hoiuse apparatus and is 
capable of working at a considerable speed. ^ ^ 

Cowper’s writing telegraph is designed to record the mes^e in CowperN 
written characters; its arrangement is as follow’.s :~Two lines of writing 
wire are connected, one with each of two small resistance slides., tele- 
which are placed in such a way that the sliilers move in the same graph, 
piano but in directions at rig^t angdes to each other. A pen placo<l * 

at the point of intersection of the linea of motion of the two sliders 
is connected with them in such a way that, when it is moved, as in 
the act of writing, each slider takes up that component of tin* 
motion which is in the direction in which it is free to rao^ The 
sliders thus vary the resistance in the line circliits by an amount 
proportional to the motion of the pen, and when a battery is l^t 
joined in the circuit the current varies in the same way. 
current is passed through the coils of two electrom^netg at Ine 
receiving end, each capable of giving motion to a pencil 
at right angles to the direction of motion of the other. When the i 
pen at the .sending end is moved as in the act writing a message 
1 For these and other tyi»«-printing,ln«trmneni», Pir.srott h KIntrkity 
and tke Blectric Telegraph. 
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Fkj. ly.— HuglicKs type-printing instru ineiit, one-tenth full 
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the pencil at the receiving end moves in a corre.sponding manner I 
on account of the variations of the current, and in this way it 
writes the message on a .slip of paper moving beneath its point. 

MaUiods of ]Vorhing Telegraph Olrriiils. — (1) The arrangement 
on the open circuit system for singln-cuiTcnt working is shown in tig. 
20, in which Lj repre.sonts tire line, (J a simj»Ie form ofgaIvano.scope, 
used simpty to show ■ “ * 

that tlie currents .arc T 
going to line wlicji 
tlio message is being 
transmitted, K the 
tiansmitting key, B L 
tlic battery, I tlie iv ^ i j 
c iving instrument, 
and K the ear?li- I — p 
]»late. The conijilete 
I ircuit is from the t — • 

plate E through the instrument I, the key K, and the galvano- 
srope G to the line L,, then through the corresponding instru- 
ments to the earth-plate E at the other end, ana back through 
the earth to the plate E. The earth is always, except for some 
.special reason, used as a return, because it offers little re.sist- 
ance and .saves the e.xpense and the ri.sk of failure of the return 
w iro. The earth-plate E ought to bo buried in moist earth or in 
water. In towns the water and gas jiipe sy.stems form excellent 
(• irth-platcs. It will bo observed that the circuit i.s not in this 
« .ise actually open ; the meaning of the expression “open circuit” 
is *'no battery to line.” Under normal circumstances the in.stru- 
monts at both ends aro ready to receive, both ends of the lino being 
to earth through the receiving instruments. A .signal is sent by 
depressing the key K, and so changing the contact from « to h, 
and thus putting the battery to lino. On circuits where the traflic 
is small it Is usual to make one wire serve several stations. The 
< onnexions at an intermediate or wayside station are shown at W. 

S Is a switch, consisting of three blocks of brass fixed to an in.sulat- 
ing base. W may be made the terminal station of by inserting 
plug 3, and of by inserting plug 2, or the instruments may lie 
cut out of circuit by in.serting plug 1. In ordinary circumstances 
the mos.s>\gc3 from all stations are sent through the whole line, and 
tlius tlie o[)erator at any station may transmit, if the line is free, 
l>y manipulating his key. The greatest inconvenience of this sy.stem 
arises from the varying stren^h and resistance of tlie batteries 
u-sod at the different stations. A.s, however, delicate recording 
instruments arc seldom required on such circuits little difliculty is 
e.xporicnc(id. 

(2) The connexions for positive and negative current or single- 
needle working on onen circuit aro shown in fiff. 21. in which nil the 
letters Iiave 
the .same 

meanings as 
))oforc. But 
X i.s a single 
needle instru- 
ment, and K 
is a reversing 
key. The 

leyers 1 and 2 
j»re.ss agaiu.st 
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the stops a when the lino is free ; hence tlie line i.s to earfc at lx)th 
ends. But, if lever 1 is depres.sed, one pole of the battery is put 
to lino; if 2 is depressed, the other polo is put to the Imo. In 
this way the needles of the receiving instrument may be made to 
turn to either loft or right ; and, if we call a motion to the left a 
dot and a motion to tlie right a dash, the Morse alphal^et may he 
road from these motion.s. The connexions for wayside station.s arc 
illustrated at W, and will bo readily understood from the descrip- 
tion given under single-current working above. 

(d) When the lino consists in whole or in part of underground 
or submarine cable the capacity causes a very considerable diminu- 
tion Til the speed of working. This is to some extent got over hv 
putting the o j 

(‘arth 


con 

flexion in 
the middle 
of the bat- 
tery and us- 
ing doublo 
thoi iifjnber 
nf cells^as 
shown in 
fig. 22. The 
.sUp a of the 
key K* i8>: 
connected ' 

through a switch S with one pole of the battery B, and th- stop b 
in tho usual way with the other pole. Suppose the arm e of the 
switch H to bo in contact with *2; then when the key is mani- 






pulatod it .sends alternately po.sitive and negative currents into the 
line. If the j>o.sitive is called the signalling ciirrent„the lino will 
be charged po.sitively each time a .signal is sent ; but as soon as the 
signal is coin])letod a negative charge is coinmuuicate<i to tho Iftie, 
thus hastening the discharge and the return of tho relay lover tb ifs 
in.sulated stop. This method of working has been already referred 
to in connexion witli Wheatstone’s automatic sj'stem. 

The connexions for .single-current working on this system are Closed 
illustrated in tig. 23. It differs from the open circuit in only rcquii* circuit 
iiig one battery (although, as 
in tho figure, half of it is often 
placed at each end), in having 
tho receiving instrument be- 
tween the line and the key, 
and in having the battery con- 
tinuously to tho line. The 
battery i.s kept to tho line by 
tho bar c, which short-circuits 
the keys. When signals are to 
be sent from either station tlie 

operator turns the bar c out of _ . 

contact with tho stop &, and then operates precisely sui in open cir- 
cuit sending. This sy.stem i.s more expensive than tho open circuit 
.system, as the battery is always at work ; but it olj'ers some ad- 
vantages on circuits where there are a number of intermediate 
stations, as the circuit is under a constant elect roraotivo force and 
has tho same resistance no matter which station is sending or 
receiving. Tho arrangement at a wayside station is shown at W. 

When the circuit is long and contains a largo number of stations, 
tho sending battery is sometimes divided among them in order to ‘ 
give greater uniformity of current along tho lino. When only one 
battery is used the current at the distant end may bo considerably 
aflected by the leakage to earth along the line*. 

In working long circuits with onlinary instruments inconven- Relay 
icntly high battery power is rcriuired in order to send anfficiont working, 
eurrent'to produce tlie .signals. In such causes it is u.sual to employ 
a loc^al battery to produce the signals and to close the local battery 
cireuit<by means of a delicate circuit-clo.sing apparatus called a 
relay, which is a very delicate electromagnetic key having its lever 
attached to the armature of the magnet. The arrangement at a 
station ^\orked by relay is shown in lig. 24, where L is the line (»f 
wire, joined through 
tho key K to one entl 
of the coil of the relay 
magnet R, the other end 
of which is put to earth. 

WJicn a current passes 
through K the armature 
A is attracted and tho 
local circuit is closed 
through tho armature 
at b. The local battery 
Bj then sends a current 

through the instrument P 

I and records the .signal. Fig. | ^ | 

In the form of relay indicated in the figure tho armature Ls held 
against the stop a by a spring S. In some cases — as, for example, 

III Siemens B jiolarizcd relay, shown in fig. 25 — tho armature a is 
put in contact throngli tho pivot h 
with one pole N of a permanent magnet 
VI, the other pole s of which is fixed to 
the yolk y of a liorse-shoe electromag- 
net M. The armature is placed between 
the poles of tlio electromagnet, a littlo 
nearer one pole than the other, so that 
tho magnetic attraction holds tho con- / 
tact lever against the insulated stop 
without the aid of a spring. This form 
of relay only amswers to cuiTents in one 
direction, but it is capable of giving 
great sensibility, and for some pur- 
poses — for instance, in some methods 
of quailrnplox working— its directional 
character is an advantage. 

Translahon.— In a pecisely similar manner a relay may be made Traimla- 
to rc-transmit automatically the messaRo over another line, or, what tion 
IS the same thing, over a contiiinatioii of the same Ime wImu tho 
whole length IS too great for direct working. It is not usual in 
practice to employ the delicate receiving relay far re-trsnsmittins 

instrument, wbiJu 

taKes the place of the sounder, or, it may bo, the sounder its*lf, 
in the local circuit. It is clear that on# receiving relay may he 

ch^ni ‘h* same focal 

fh aewessaue simultaneoualy over a 

number of branch lines from a central station. ^ 

Duplex, Quadruplex, and Multiple Ttlegraphy.—DxiTiieji tele- Duole*. 
grapliy consists ui the sinmltoneous y’ansmiwion of tw| messages, 
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one in each ^lirection, over the same wire. The solution of this 
problem was attempted by Ointl of Vienna in 1853 and in the 
following year by Frischen and by Siemens and Ilalske. Within a 
few yjars sovenal methods had been proposed by diirorcnt inventors, 
buU none were at first very snreessful, not from any fault in the 
principle, but because the effect of electrostatic capacity of the line 
was left out of a(*count in tho early arrangements. The first to 
introduce a really good practical system of duplex telegraphy, in 
which this difficulty wais sufficiently overcome for land lino purjKjses, 
was J. B. Stearns of Boston (Mass. ). In order that the line between 
* two stations and S, may bo worked on tho dujdex system it is 
•essential that the receiving instrutnent at Sj sliall not be acted on 
by the currents sent into tho Iftio at Sj, and similarly that tho 
currents sent into tho Hnc at 8j, shall not act on tho receiving 
instnlinAitat Sj, while at tho same time those currents must act 
on tho instruments at and resiKictively. The two inetho<Ij» 
most commonly eraploved are tho following. 

(1) In fig. 26 B is tne sending battery, B. a resistance emial to 
that of the battery, R a mR jpf resistance coils, and C a coiKleiiser. 
Hupposo the key at • 
sti^ion Sj to he de- 
pressed; then a cur- • ^ ^ 

rent Hows into the 
line tlirougli, cir- • 
cuit 1, and to earth 
flyoiigh circuit 2. 

Now, if both these ^ 


currents pass, as in- 
dicated in tlie fig- 
•lire, round the elec- 
(romagnot of the 
receiving instru 
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incut, buf in opposite directions, and if their strengths are pro- 
perly adjusted, no otfect w’ill be jn-odioM-d on that instrument. At 
station S- however, the eiirrent Hows to earth, partly throimli cir- 
cuit 1 anu partly through circuit 2, hut in the same direction round 
tlio coils of tho receiving instrument, ileiice, if tho current is 
strong enough, the receiving instrument at 8^ will be set in action. 
Similarly the depression of the key at 8« can he made to produce a 
signal at 8^ and yet navo no eftect on the instrument at 8jj. The 
necessary and sultlcient condition is that tho currents in circuits 
1 and 2 at tho sending station shall at all times boar a certain 
fixed ratio to eacl! other, depending on llie coils of tlio receiving 
instrument at that i^tion. If for simplicity w’e supposo tho resist- 
ance of the lino to be constant ami not to be airccted by the trans- 
mitting apparatus, and to be of zero electrostatic capacity, the 
fixed ratio may be obtained by adjusting R in the auxiliary circuit 
2. In actual practice the line has capacity, and this is com- 
pensated for by supplying to R from the condenser 0 capacity 
e<\uivalont to that of the line. C sliould be of suc h a form that 
tho capacity in the circuit can he varied, and it must have tho 
same inductive retardation ns tho lino ; that is to say, the capa- 
city must be distributed along the resistance R in a manner cqui- 
. afent to that in which tlio capacity of the lino is distributed 
along its resistance. A rough approximation to this adjustment 
will answer tho pur|X)se fur ordinary laud line w'orking, but for 
submarine cable work a very accurate adjustment is necessar)*. In 
order that the manipulation of tlio key may not affect tlio resist- 
ance of tho line, the resistance between tho {loint D ami E shouhl 
be as nearly as possible tho .same for all jiositions of tho key. 
This implies that the keys shall not at any time break circuit, nor 
make contact on both tho front and tho back stops for more than 
an instant, for an instantanooiis lireak of tho circuit would affect 
the signals being received from tho other station. Tho principle 
of the “continuity preserving key,” used for duplex working, will 
be understood from the figure. So long as the key is not depressed 
tho lino is kept to earth through the re.sistaiico Bj ; when tne key 
is pushed down it suddenly changes to tho battery B, being at tho 
transition in contact with both B and Bj, This produces very 
little disturbance, because the key is moving quickly at that part 
of its stroke, and the resistance of the lino and recoivingj instru- 
ment is generally much higher than that of Bj. This is called 
tlie “differential method.” Tho principle w'as first enunciated by 
Frisolicn ; but its present condition is tlio result of tho labours of 
a large number of experimenters, among whom may be mentioned 
vSiomons and Halske, Stark, Edlund, Ointl, Nystrom, Prcece, Nedden, 
Farmerf Maron, Winter, Stearns, and Muirhoad. 

(2) The second method to which wo may hero refer is known as 
tho bridge method” from tho similarity of tho arrangement (see 
fig! 27) to that of tlie Wheatstone bridge. Instead of sending tho 
ciirftnts in the two branches of tho divided circuit DP and DQ 
Oirough tho two coils of*a differentially wound relay or receiving 
instrument, as in Frischen’s method, two resistances a and b are 
inserted and the instrummits %r^ joined between P and Q. It is 
clear that if the difference of potential between P and Q is unaffected 
by closing tho sending key K i\o change of current will take place 
in the instrument circuit. Thj relative potential of P and Q is i!ot 


affected by tho manipulation of K if the resistance a is to that of h 
as tho resistance of L is to that of R ; hence that is tlio arraijgi*- 
meiit used. The same remarks with regard to retardation au<l 



capacity that were made when describing the differential method 
apply here also. One very great advantage in this raethod^s tlial 
tlie instninient used between P and Q may be of any ordinary form. 

Most important cables, such as those of the Eastern Telcgra])h 
Company and the various Atlantic cables, are worked duplex on 
Muiriiead's plan. What may bo called a mechanical method of 
duplexing a cable was descrik'd by Sir W. Thomson in a patent 
taken out by liiin in 1858. In tliis, as in the ordinary methods, a 
differentially W’ouiid receiving instniiiH iit was used, one coil being 
connected with tho cable and the other with tho earth ; but it 
dilfcred from other methods in recpiiring no “arlificial” or model 
eahlo. The compensation was to be obtained by working the .slides 
of a resistance slide incliulod in the circuit ol‘ the compensating 
coil, cither by the sending key or by clockwork relieved by the key, 
so as to vary the resistance in that circuit according to any laV 
which might be required to prevent the receiving instrument being 
affectedjby the outLmIng current. Four years later Yarley patcnteil 
bis model liable, which was the first near approach to a successful 
solution of the duplex problem on the principle now adopted. It 
was not, however, a suiHcitmtly perfect representation of a laid 
cable to servo for duplexing cables of more than a few hundred 
miles in length.^ 

By an interesting mollification of the bridge method, which has 
been applieil with excellent results by Dr Muirhead to submarine 
work, condensers are substituted for a and 5, one being also placed 
ill the circuit between P and Q. In this case no current flows from 
the battery through the line or instruments, tho whole action being 
inductive. As we have already stated, the distribution of the 
capacity along tlie resistance R must in submarine cable work be 
made to correspond veiy accurately with the distribution of the 
capacity along tho resistance of the cal)le. This is accomplished 
by Dr Muirhead in the following manner. One side of a sheet of 
paraffined paper is covered with a sheet of conducting substance, 
say tinfoil, and over the other side narrow strips of the same sub- 
stance are arranged gridironwisc to form a continuous circuit along 
the strip, Tho breadth and thickness of llie strip and tho thick- 
ness of tho paraffined paper arc adjusted so tliat the relative resist- 
ance and capacity of this arrangement are the same as those of the 
cable with which it is intended to be used. A large number of 
such sheets are prepared and placed together, one over the other, 
the end of the strip of the first sheet being connected with the 
beginning of the strip of tlie second, and so on to the last sheet, 
the whole representing the conductor of the cable. In the same 
way all the conducting sheets on tho other side of the paper are 
connected ,Jogether and form tho earth-plate of this artificial cable, 
thus re])rcvsentiiig tho sea. The leakage through tlie insulator of 
tho cable is compensated for by connecting liigh resistances be- 
tween di ft creiit points of the strip conductor and the earth coating. 
Faults or any other iiTcgularity in the cable may be represenlod liy 
putting resistances of the proper kind into the artificial lino, Tliis 
system of duplexing cables has proved remarkably successful. 

Quadriiplcx telegraphy consists in the simultaneous transmission Quafb 
of two messages from each end of tho lino. The only new proldem plex. 
introduced is the simultaneous transmission of two messages in the 
same direction; this is sometimes called “diplex traiisinissioii.” 

The solution of this problem was attempted by Dr J. B. Stark of 
Vienna in 1855, and during the next ten years it was worked at by 
Bosscha, Kramer, Maron, Scliaak, Schreder, Wartniann, and others. 

The fii'st to attain success was Edison, and his mctliod with souip » 
mollifications is still used. One of tlie latest aiTaiigoniciits is shown 
in fig. 28, a brief descriptioi# of which will indicate th(3 general 
principle involved. Kj and K.^ are two transmitting keys the 
nature of wliicli will be understood from the illustration ; R, and 
Rj are two differentially wound polarized relays, both of whii J ai;(3 
supposed to respond to positive currents and ti^ bo liehl ^ i 

their back-stops by negative currents. 'When neither key is dc- 
pressed a current, which for convenience wo call - 4, flows to the 
lino ; this is sufficient to overcome the pull of the spring 1 j 

relay R, (the receiving instruments are supposed to bo yt th# other 
end of tne line), and hence tho levers of botli relays are held apinst ^ 
their back-sto^. When Kj is depressed a current - 1 ‘‘J , 

line, and, this be ing too weak to ovorcomn the spring 1. ttie lover 
1 8oo D« fcjHUty, i/ourft. > 00 . ■7V/. Kioj., vol. ii., 
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of R| moves into eoulact witli the auxiliary lever I and closes the 
eirojiit of the soinuler When K2 only is depressed a current 1 4 
is sent to the line. Pliis arts on both relays, but is powerful enough 



are j)rorided for. It is not neressary to enter into the ques- 

tion of cojitinnity at the (lifr(Ment positions of the keys. The limirc 
illustrates how this diplex system may he duplexed, and hence how 
(luadruplex working can be obtained. It is only nece.s.sary to wind 
tlie coils of the relay magnets ditferentially, when, by means of a 
precisely similar arrangement to that used for siuijile duplex, the 
instruments at the sending .station are left unalfected by the out- 
going eiuTcnts, but are atfoctetl by tlie incoming currents. The 
method hero indicated is on the (lill’erenlial jtriiieiplc ; but it is 
scarcely necessary to say that liie bridge method is eij^ually anpli- 
cable. A combination of the bridge and tlio dilfercntial raetluxls 
has been used by Prescott and Sinitli, and }*ossesses some advan- 
tages in certain oases. It is impossible in this article to go into 
the great variety of detail in arrangement and method with which 
it is possible to obtain good results. 

M ultiple. The several methods that have been proposed for the transmission 
. r a number of mes.sagcs in one direction on the same wire arc 
irducible to two classes. In one the time which a revolving con- 
tact slider takes to make one revolution is divided into as many 
intervals as there arc sets of sending and receiving instruments on 
the line, and by means of it the cinrcnt is closed through the 
dilfcrent sets of apparatus in .succession. This implies the syn- 
chronous movement of the revolving sliders at the two ends of the 
line. In a sense this may be said to l)e simultaneous transmission : 
all the messages are being sent at the same time, but the progress 
of any one message is slower than it would be if it alone was occupy- 
ijig the whole line in the ordinary ^fay. The mctlio«l jjosscsses .some 
advantages when the line is capable of being worked at a higlier 
speed than a single operator can attain, or when one of the station.s 
( an advantageously be used as a distributing station, for in that 
case one .set of apparatus may be usctl as an automatic distributor. 
Multiple telegraphy on this plan was projKJsed by Thomson in 
1858.^ A very complete set of apparatus for the purpose was 
shown by Meyer at the Vienna exnibition of 1873.’ Delaunay’s 
multiple tedegraph is the most recent development of Ao .system, 
and has been lately adopted on some circuits in Great Britain.’ 

In the other class there are joined to the two ends of the lino of 
wire a imml)er of branch circuits, in each of wliich a set of trans- 
mitting and receiving apparatus is included. In the circuit, between 
the lino and each 01 tlie sending keys, an electromagnetic vibrator 
is placed so as to open and close tlig circuit a great number of time.s 
during cadi sigii.a]. The vibrators in the key circuits at one end 
of the line liave all dilfiTeiit and, if possible, relatively incommen- 
surable periods. The receivers at tlic odicr end of the line consist 
of a corresponding .set of electromagnetic vibrators, mounted on 
resonators and liaving exactly the same vibrational periods as those 
in the key circuits at the sending end. When any one of the kcy.s 
is manipulated the currents semt into the line liave such a pulsatory 
•character that they only atfcct the n'ceiver, which is capable of 
vibrating freely in unison w’itli these pulsations. When a number 
of keys are manipulated at the same firne tlie receivers analy.se the 
resultant wave, each picking out its own component, thus separ- 
ating the different messages. The “harmonic telegraph ” of Mr 
Eiisnj^ray of America is a good example of this cias.s. 

CoA V Waking ofSuknarine Cables —The arrangement of the apparatus 
nexions, for working some of the most recent ('.ables is shown in fig. 29. The 
t able is supposed to 1)6 worked duplex ; but, if S, Cj, Cj, and AC 
ire removed and the key connected directly with Cj, the arrange- 
ment fdr siniplex working is obtained. The apparatus consists of a 
.sending battery B, a reversing transmitting key K, a slide *-f small 

• 1 Ttl. Jinirn., September 1886. 

2 For a (Inscription, see Urescott’s Kleetric Tfkgraph, p. 802. 

3 rri'ccc, Journ. S(n\ Tel. Kny., vul.^v. p. 231. 



resistance S, three condcnser.s C,, 

receiving instruments I and (), and one or more re.sistiinccs R for 
adjusting the leakage current. The peculiar construction 
ha.s lieeii already referred to. I he conductor of the (^blc is practi- 
cally iiii^ulatcd, as the condensers in the bridge have a very high 
resistance ; lienee no appreciable current ever flows into or out of 

the line. Two Cahu 

pu'eiviiig in- 
.slrumcnts, a 
aipbou re- 
corder and a 
mirror galva- 
nometer, .are 
shown ; one 
only is ahso- 
lulely necos- ^ 
sary, but it 
is convenient 
to have the 

galvanomeliT ready, .so tliat in case of aei.iliM)t to the rei’order it 
may be at once switclied into cirenit l)y tlie switch s. When r^'e 
of the levers of K is depressed, the condensef C, and the cable, 
and the condenser C, and the artificial cable, are simultaneously 
eharged in series ; but, if the capacity of C| fcais the same pro- 
portion to the capacity of the c.able as the capacity of Co bears to 
the capacity of tlie artificial cable, and if the other adjnsimenrs 
are prop(!rly made, no cliarge will be eommiinicated to C^. After 
a very short interval of time, tlie length of which depends on the 
inductive retardation of the cable, the comlcmsers corre.sponding to 
Cj and C3 at the other end begin to be ( barged from the cable, and * 
siiieo th(k charge of C3 passes tliroiigli the receiving instrument I or 
(jr the signal is recorded. Tlie eliarging of at the receiving end 
will take place, no matter wliat is tlie absdlnte potential of the 
eoiidenscr.s, consequently the incoming signals are not allected by 
those wliich arc being transmitted from that end. In actual prac- 
tice the rendving imstruinent is so .sensitive that the dilTcrencc of 
potential betw(‘en the two eoalings of the condenser C5 produced 
ny th^incoiiiing signal is only a very small fraction of the potential 
of the battery B. When the kt'y is relieved tlie condensers and 
cabhiS at onc(3 b(?giii to return to zero [loteiitiab and if the key is 
deprc8.sed and relieved several times in rajiid .succession the cable 
is divided into sections of varying potential, wliich travel rapidly 
towards the receiving end, and indb'ate their arrival there by pro- 
ducing corresponding flnetiialions in the eliarge/)f the condenser Cj. 

All cables of any great Imigtli are worked by reverse currents, the 
single needle alphabet being used ; that is to say, currents in one 
dejection indicate dots and in tlie other direction dashes. 

The following descriptions of tlie mirror galvanometer and the 
siphon recorder are, witn .some slight alteration, taken from a lectUK* 
delivered by Sir W. Thomson before the Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders in Scotland.^ 

(1) Tno instrument first used for receiving sign.al.s through a long Min’or 
submarino cable (tlie short-lived 1858 Atlantic cable) was the mirror gahano- 
galvanometer,® whkdi (insisted of a small mirror w'ith four light meter, 
magnets attaclied toils ba(;k (weighing in all less than lialf a grain), 
suspcnde(l by means of a single silk fibre within the hollow of a 
bobbin of fine wire,— a suitable controlling magnet being placed 
adjacent to the apjiaratus. The action of the instrument is as 
follow.^. On the }»as.sage of a current of electricity through the fine 

wire coil the suspended Tnagnct.s with the min'or attached tend to 
take up a po.sitiori at right angles to the jilaiie of tlw coil, and are 
defiected to one side or the other according as the current is in one 
direction or the other. Deflexions to one side are interpreted as 
dots and to the other side as dashes, and the messages are trans- 
mitted in a(’cordancc with fhe international Morse code of signals. 

(2) The spark na-ordor in some respects foreshadowed the more fepark 
perfect instrument— the siphon recorder— which was introducc(| recorder, 
.some years later. Its action wa.s as follows. ^To an indicator, 
suitably supported, a to-aiid-fro motion was given by the electro- 
magnetic actions due to the electric currents constituting the 
signals. The indicator was connccteal with a Ruhmkorlf coil or 

other c([uival(mtajq)aratus, designed to cause a continual succession 
of sparks to pass between the indicator and a metal plate situated 
beneath it and having a plane surface parallel to its line of motion. 

Over the .surface of the plate and between it and the indicator 
there was pa.ssed, at a regularly uniform speed, in a direction per- 
pcndirular to the line of motion of the indicator, a material fapablo 
of being acted on jihysically by the sparks, either through their 
chemical action, their heat, or their j)(!rforating force. The record 
of the signals given by this instrument was an undulating line V 
fine perforations or spots, and the character and succession of the 
undulations w'ere used to interpret tlie sigftals desired to be sent 

(3) The latc.8t form of receiving instrument for long submarine Siphon 
(aides is th(3 Hi))hoii ri^cordcr, for ^lych >^ir W. Thomson obtaine d recorder. 

* See tils Mathematiml and Phytical Pajiem, vol. U* ]». 1 ( 58 . 

5 Eor a d««crlptl(*ii of (lie mirror galvaniynekr, see art. (Jai VAKOMKraa. voU 
X. i?:.0.^v. 
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Tlionison's 8i])h()n reconler. 
a very small distance from a brass 


Ms first patent in 1867. Within the three succeeding years great 
improvomonts were efiectod on it, and the instrument has since 
thft date boon exclusively employed in working most of the more 
important sifbmarine cables of the world, -indeed all except those 
oa which the mirror galvanometer method is in use. In the siphon 
recorder (see fig. 30) the indicator c/)nsi8ts of a light rectangular 
.signal coil of fine 
wire, suspended be- 
tween the polos of 
two powerful elec- 
tromagnets M, M h 3 
as to be free to move 
about its longer 
axis, w^ich is verti- 
cal, •and tso joined 
that the electric. 
signal currents ^ 
through the cable 
pass through it. 

A fine glass siphon 
Hbo is .su.s[)endcd 
with freedom t3 
move in only one 
degree, and is coji? 
nected with the sig- 
coil and movc.s 
with it. The short 
leg of the .sipliofi 
^ lube dips into an in- 
.snlated ink-bottle, 

.so that the ink 
it contaijis becomes 
electrified, while the * 

long leg has its o[K.'n , 

table, placed with its .surfaco jmralfcl to the plane in wl^ich the 
mouth of the leg movc.s, and over which a slip of paper may bo 
fiasscd at a uniform Jatc, as in the spark recorder. The ink is 
oloctrified by a small induction electrical macbine E placeibon the 
top of tlie iustrmm^t ; this cau.ses it to fall in very minute drops 
from the open end of the siphon tube upoij the brass table or the 
paper slip pas-sing over it. When therefore the signal-coil moves 
in obedience to ^he electric .signal currents pas.sod through it, the 
motion comnninicatod to the siphon is recorded on the moving slip 
of pa|)er by a wa^y lino of ink-marks very close togctlior. The 
interpretation of the .signals is according to the Morse code, — the 
dot and dash being rej)rcFeritc‘d by deflexions of the lino of dols 
to one side or other of the centre line of the paper. A very m^ch 
simpler form of siphon 
recorder has been de- 
vised and brought into 
use within Lli*; last few 
years. Instead of the 
(dcctromagnets, two 
bundles of long bar- 
magnets of square .sec- 
tion and made up of 
square bars of glass- 
hard stool are used. 

They are supported 
vertically on a cast- 
iron socket, and on tin; 
upper end of each is 
fitted a soft iron shoe, 
shaped to concentrate 
the lines of force and 
thus produce a strong 
magnetic field in the 
space within whicji the 
signal-coil i8sus{)ondcd. 

Instruments of this 
kind have been 
made to work 
both • with and 
without electrifi- 
cation of the ink. 

Without electrifi. 

catiomtho instrument (see fig. 31) is very simple and compact, and 
capable of doing good work on cables 500 or 600 miles long. When 
constructed for electrification of the ink they are available for much 
greater lengths, but for cables such as the Atlantic the original form 
ia^till used. The strongest magnetic field hitherto obtained hv 
permanent magnets (of glass-hard steel) is about 3000 C.G.S. Witn 
the electromagnets used in the original form of siphon recorder a 
magnetic field of about oj over §000 C.G.S. is easily obtained. Fig. 
32 shows a facsimile of part of a message rcceivo<l and recorded by 
a siphon recorder, such as ti\at of fig. 80, from one of the Eastern 
TelegraplxjCompany'^ cables ^bout 830 miles long. " 



(4) The automatic curb sender was designed by 8ir W. Thomson Auto- 
fin* the purpose of diminishing the effect of inductive embaijass- matic 
meiit iu long cables. lu ordinary hand-sending the end of tliecurb 
cable is put to one or tho other polo of the battery and to earth sender, 
alternately, tho relative time during which it is to battery and to 
earth depending to a great extent on the O 2 >erator. By the auto- 
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/I ^t^termed. ((Lie p 

Fio. 32.— Facaimile of siphon recorder message. 

matic curb sender the cable is put to one or tho other pole of the 
battery and then to the revcr.so polo for definite proj)ortionate 
times during each signal. The cable is Unis chnrged first positively 
and then negatively, or vice versa, for each signal. This method 
not only facilitates tho discharge of the (;ahle, and so accelerates 
the return of the index of tho receiving instrument to zero, but 
provides the means of sending positive and negative currents into 
the cable at tho proper times and for tho pro[)er intervals. The 
action of the instrument is rotated, like that of Wheatstone’s 
automatic transmitter, by a perforated slip of paper. The arrange- 
ment df tho perforations and the methoa of using the paper slip 
arc, however, quite different. The paper is fed forward by a central 
row of holes, which arc therefore eontimious. The dots and dashes 
of the message are represented by the side rows of holes ; but the 
two currents required for a dot are prodiujed wholly by om? hole on 
one side and those for a dash by one hole on tho other side. The 
j)erforated slip is exactly similar to the message written by the siphon 
recorder, the side lioles occupying the same relative positions as the 
loops to one side or other of the central line in the record. As the 
1 side holes reach a certain point in their passage tli rough the iiistru- 
I ment they allow tho end of one or the other of two levers to fall ; 
the other end of the lever lifts a light contact spring, forming om* 
lever of a reversing key, and makes electrical connexion l)etwcen 
tho battery and another set of springs, which also form tho levers 
of a reversing key. The spring is held up, by a fiange on the edge 
of a revolving wheel passing under it, during the time required by 
the paper to advance llirough tho distance between two central 
holes. During this interval the current is reversed at the proper 
time by a pair of adjustable cams fixed to tho same spindle as the 
Hanged wheel. This method of transmis.sion has been found quite 
successful, though it has not been brought into use, as hand- 
sending has hitherto ])rovcd sufficient for the work required. 

Speed of Sigmilling , — Tho mathematical theory of the speed of Speed of 
telegraphic signalling was given in a paper on “ Tho Theory of tho signal 
Electric Telegraph” communicated by Sir W. Thomson^ to the ling. 
Royal Society iu 1855. He shows that, if bo tho wire resistance, 
c the capacity per unit length, and I the total length of the line, 
tho current at the receiving (*nd at any time t after the application 
of the battery at the sending end is given by the equation 
Cr = C { 1 - 2(e - + Ac. )1 , 

where C is the maximum current which the battery is capable of 

t 

maintmning through the line, and e is equal to (f )« when a is equal 
to IceP log, (n)/^^* The uumlxjr ^ is quite arbitrary; it is chosen 
because it makes a nearly equal to tho time ntquired for the current 
to become sensible at one end of the lino after the battery has been 

applied to the other end. Tho number 10’'^, which is more con- 
venient for calculation and wliich does not differ greatly ironi 
was subsequently adopted by Sir W. Thomson, and also by rro(e.ssor 
Jeukin.^ Tho eejuation may be written 

C, = C|1 - 2 + ) }• 

which shows plainly how tho current is affected by the length, the 
resistance, and tho capacity x)f the lino. 

It is evident from this onuation that a finite time is required 
after the battery has been apjuied at the sending end for the current 
to become sensible at the receiving end, the interval bein^)n|jcti- 
cally equal to a, and also that for similar nctioj^s the intcf^Is Ik;^ 
tween operations for one line must be to the corresponding intervals 
for anotner line directly as the values of a or of kef for the two lines. 

We see, therefore, that for lines of the same type, worked in yie^ 
same manner, the speed of working will be inverselj^as the sqiiaie 
of tlie length of the line, or, if the type varies, inversely as the 
product KQ, where K is the total resistance and Q the total capacity 

1 8ee his Maihematical and Phyiruad Papers, vol. ii. p. 61. 

> See Jenkin, Elwtricity an(?Magn€tiim, p. 831. 
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of the line. Tlic iiitorval n must not ho oonfouDilod witli the time 
rc^uiro<l for each signal : it is » measure of the slowness of tiuns- 
mission ; but the number of signals wliich can be received in a 
given time, on any one line, depemls on the method ot working and 
on the sensibility of the instruments emplo 3 ’^o<l. The ratios of the 
number of signals wdiich (.‘an be sent over dillerent lines in a stated 
time aro the same as the latios of the values of a for these lines. 
The value of a for tlie dillerent Atlantic cables varies between a 
lifth and a quarter of a s(‘cond, aiid, as the time re<[uired for the 
current to reach 90 per cent, of its maximum value is ten times n, 
an instrument whicli recjiiires as much as 00 per cent, of the full 
current to produce a signal and a fall to 50 per cent. Indween the 
signals could onl\^ r»*(’civc about one signal every two soconds or 
])et\vecn one am^ two words pt*r minute. The instruments actually 
used attain to a s])eed of about twenty times this; but they are 
l apabk of showing distinctly a current of a ten-thousandth, or 
even less, of the maximum current. The value of a for ordinary 
land lines is very small, probably not exceeding the live-thousandth 
part of a second for a circuit 500 miles in length. 'I'lie current, 
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therefore, rises almost to its full value for each sig^ial when the 
time of contact is as small as the five-hundredth pafrt of a second, 
or, on the Wheatstone instrument, when the speed is about* 500 
words per minute. Tliero is, however, a very 8ensi\)le inerMse in 
the clfectivo resistance of tlie circuit, especially when iron wirt*. is 
used, wlien signals are sent as rapidly as 100 per second, so that 
higher battery power is required for fast than for slow rates of 
.speed. The ditficulty in wolfing laud lines at rates up to 300, or 
even more, words per minute is not to any serious extent electrical, 
but is in great nieasiiro duo to material and magnetic inertia in thoi 
receiving instruments. Although land lines can he workejl at 2 ^ 
very high speed when the whoIq,of tlie wire is insulated on poles, 
the rate is greatly diminislicd if a length of underground or of suh- 
marine cable is included in the circuit, ‘in practice also ^he speed 
d(‘pcnd 3 greatly on the position of the cable in the circiit ; for ex- 
ample, the actual speed from Dublin to L,ondon, according to M r 
Preece, is about t>vico as great as that fr(jm London to Dublin. 
Mr Culley states tliat the greatest elTect is produced wheu the cable 
is ill the middle of the circuit. • (T. tiU. ) 


TELEMETER, or Rangefinder. This is an instru- 
ment used in modern w’arfaro to determine the distance 
or range to an enemy’s position, in order that correct 
tdevations may be given to guns or rides directed against 
it. Telemeters have been made on three distinct princi- 
ples, and classified as acoustic, optical, ami trigonometrical 
respectively. 

Acoustic telemeters record the time which elapses between 
seeing the flash or smoko and hearing the rejiort of a gun, 
rifle, or shell, tlie range being given in yards as “ the time 
in seconds x 3G4*().” The Boulenge telemeter is the best 
known of this clmss. It consists of a graduated glass 
tube filled witli li(iuid and contiiining a small metal tra- 
veller. At the flash the instrument is brouglit to a vertical 
position, and the traveller starts from zero ; at the detona- 
tion it is turned to a horizontal position and the traveller 
stops. The objections to the acoustic telemeter are that 
the rate of transmission of sound in air is affected by wind 
and other local conditions and that the instrument <.*aiinot 
be used until firing has commenced. 

Optical or perspective telemeters determine tlie di.stance 
to any point by observing the size of some object of known 
dimension.s, as seen in a graduated telescope. I’orro’s 
telemeter, Elliott’s telescope, and Nordenfelt’s macro- 
meter illustrate the principle. The chief defect of the 
system is that the objects most conveniently observed — 
men and horses -vary (considerably in size, so that the 
assumption of a constant dimension may be productive 
of error. 

Trifjonomeirical telemeters shorten the ordinary methods 
of surveying by adapting them to military purpo^s. They 
are of two kind.s, — field rangefinders and rangefinders for 
coast batteries. 

(1) Field ramjeflndei's exist in great yariety, and differ 
from one another Ixith in the trigonometrical methods jmr- 
sued and in the mechanical peculiarities exhibited. The 
following are the common solutions of what is technically 
called “the range-finding triangle/’ — i.e,^ a triangle in 
wlych O (fig. 1) is the object the distance to 
which is I’ccpiired, AOB an acute angle, and AB 
the base, — O being visible both from A and B. 

*(i.) Where the base is a fixed length and the 
angles are variable. — A fixed base is rarely 
adopted except when the base forms part of 
the instrument, the angles being observed by 
pow^ul telescopes. The range is usually read L 

^n yards by th# assistance of vernicr.s, extreme perfection 
of mechanism being necessary. Many ingenious instru- 
t ttieiits of the kind have been devised, but none have as 
yet pro vecF satisfactory. With a fixed base the acciy*acy 
diminishes as the range increases, (ii.) Where tin base 
•and the angles are variable. — The base angles are generally 
observed by instruments of* tlie theodolite type, and the 



base is actually measured or found by means of a sub-base. 
The range is obtained by table or calciVating scale. 'I’he 
Xolan rangefinder, which w^as the first telemeter used by 
the British artillery, was of this kind, (iii.) AVliero one 
base angle is a right angle, the other angles and base being 
variable. -The instrument used is generally doublorcflect- 
ing of the sextant type, the base being found as in (ii.).* 
The most perfect exami)le is tlie Watkin rangefinder, used 





Flo. 2. — Watkin tivM r:ing( fiink r. 

by the Briti.sh horse and field ar- 
tillery. It (fig. 2) consists of an 
ligirizon glass capable of assuming 
two positions, and an index glass 
set in a steel arm, which is worked by a movable collar 
on a graduated bar, and this again is moved by the turning 
of a graduated cylinder. O (fig. 3) being the o 
object, the observer sets uj) a ])i(tket at A, and 
with the instrument at zero (the horizon glass 
being inclined 45“ to tfie index glass) finds the 
right angle at the point C. A siil>base AB of 
6 yards is then set off, and (with ghusses set 
imrallel and the sliding collar at 6) the ob- 
server reflects B upon A by turning the cy- 
linder, which is thus made to record the base 
AC in yards. This reading being set on the 
graduated bar by moving the sliding collar, 
the observer proceeds to A, and from there 
reflects C upon O, which causes the range to 
bo given in yards on the cylinder. In -this 
operation the jiosition of the sliding collar regulates the 
movement of the steel bar so that the number of turns of 
the cylinder is always a true measure of the range OC‘, 
whatever the length of the base AC. (iv.) Wh^e the 
angles are fixed and the base is a measure of the range. — 
The base jioints are determined by the use of prisms or of 
mirrors reflecting the jjarticular angles adopted. Tift? base 
is measured or found by a subsidiary triajiglo, and multi- 
plied by a constant to give the range. The Weldon range- 
finder, recently issued to the British infantry, is on tfiis 
principle. It consists of three prisms, and is generally 
used as follows. O (fig. 4) being the object and D a con- 
venient distant point, the ol&ervei* ii|akes with the first 
prism the right angle OAD. He then retires in the direc- 
tion DA till the second prism ^ecord^ the angle OBD»* 



Fig. 3. 
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88* 5r 15'; when the range = 50 x AB. If it is inconvenient 
to measure AB, the observer can retire from B in the line 
OP until thp third prism records the 
angle OCA = 74“ 53' 15", when the 
range = 200 x BC. The prisms must 
be held in the plane of the objects 
and looked into at the same point. 

This rangefimler is very simjJe and 
portable, but is 'frequently inappli- 
cable on hilly or broken ground, and 
does not possess greajb accuracy. ' 

T*ae'inerits of different field range- 
finders depend mainly upon the fiq. 4.— Weldon ran^ro- 
balance of advantages they offer Under, 

with respect to accuracj^^ suitability to variety of ground, 
simpli(;ity, j)ortability, and durability, these conditions 
b^ing of a more or less conflicting character. The fol- 
lowing are rccoguiized principles: — (1) the naked eye 
cannot with ccrtai;nty appreciate less than one minute dif- 
ference of angle, therefore telescopic power is necessary 
ip proportion as the base is short compared with the 
range; (2) telescopes of high power cannot be steadied 
by hand alone ; (3) the longer the base tlie more incon- 
' venient are any restrictions as to its length or direction ; 
(4) it is a disadvantage to bo compelled to trav^'rse the 
line joining base ^points; (5) the longest base which 
it is convenient to measure by hand is that length of 


measuring line which can be stretched tight in a higli 
wind. 

(2) Uangejiiiders for Coast Jiatteries . — Jiaiigefinding is 
less adaj)ted to the requirements of coast defence tharj 
“ position finding,” — a method which furnishes every gun 
with its j)ro})cr training and elevation so that id can be 
fired without sighting the target. Rangefinders are, how 
ever, sometimes employed. The most worthy of notice is 
the Watkin depression rangefinder used by the British 
artillery in coast batteries. The instrument resembles in 
princi[>le the Watkin field rangefinder, the height above 
the sea- level being a vertical base. The radge is found by 
observing the angle of depression to the object. This is 
done by a powerful cross-wire telescope, which forms part of 
the instrument. The fastest steamer can be continuously 
followed, and even the successive grazes of shot and shell 
can be observed. The instrument is levelled upon a tripod 
stand. When neces.sary, it finds its exact height in feet 
above the water-level in any state of tide by reference U) 
a datum distance, and it records the range in yards auto- 
matically on a graduated cylinder. An interesting con- 
trivance combining telemeter and gun-sight, applicable to 
guns in permanent emplacements over non-tidal waters, 
has been tried in Italy. By means of a cam the hind-sight 
of the gun is always maintained in the position necessary to 
give the proper elevation in firing, so that it only remains 
to make the sights cover the target. (a. w. w.*) 
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T elephony* is the art of reproducing sounds at a 
distance from their source. The term was first used 
by Philip Reis of Friedrichsdorf, in a lecture delivered 
before the Physmal Society of Frankfort in 1801.^ But, 
although this lectwro and Reis's subsequent work received 
considerable notice, little progress was made until the sub- 
ject was taken up between 1874 and 1876 by Alexander 
Graham Bell, a native of Edinburgh, then resident in 
Boston, Mass. Bell, like Reis, enqiloyed electricity for the 
reproduction of sounds; but lie attacked the problem in a 
totally different manner. This will be better undenstood 
if we consider shortly on what the chief characteristics of 
sound depend (compare Acoustics). 
charac- The sensation of sound is produced by rapid fluctuations 
terwtios in tiie pressure of the atmosphere on the tyiiii)anum of the 
o< soimd, fluctuations are irregular and non-i>criodic, 

the sound is called a noise ; if they are cyclic and follow 
a regular and sufficiently rapid periodic law, the sound is 
musical. In connexion with the present subject it is im- 
portant to notice the three characteristics of a musical 
sound, namely, pitch, loudness, and quality. The pitch of 
a musical sound depends on the number of cycles passed 
through by the fluctuations of the pressure per unit of 
time ; the loudness depends on the amount or the ampli- 
tude of the fluctuation in each cycle ; the quality depends 
on the form or the nature of the fluctuation in each cycle. 
The necessary condition for a successful system of tele- 
phony is the ability to reproduce these characteristics. 

I. History. 


similar example is fiirnished by what lias been variously Meehan- 
designated as the “string,” “toy,” “lovers,” and “mechaii- 
ieal ” telefihone. Two disks of thin nudal, or two stretched ^ 
membranes, each furnished with a mouthpiece, arc con- 
nccted together by a thin string or wire attached at cadi 
end to the centres of the membranes. A good example 
may be made with two cylindrical tin ciqis ; the bottoms 
form the membranes and the cups the mouthjiieees. IVheu 
the connecting string is held taut and sounds, such as 
those of ordinary speech, are ])roduced in front of one of the 
membi-anes, pulses corresponding to the fluctuations of the 
atmospheric pressure are transmitted along the string and 
communicated to the otlier membrane, wliich in its turn 
communicates them to the air, thus reproducing the sound. 

In both these examples all the three characteristics — pitch, 
relative intensity, and quality — of sound are reproduced. 

Let us^iow return to the development of the application Page’s 
of electricity to telephony. In July 1837 Dr (I G. Page 
of Salem, Mass., drew attention to the sound given out by 
an electromagnet at the instant when the electric circuit is 
closed or broken, and in October of the same year he dis- 
cussed, in a short article^ entitled “Galvanic Music,” tli<; 
musical note jiroduced by rapidly revolving the armature of 
an electromagnet in front of the poles. Ex[)tTiments bearing 
on this subject were subsequently made by a great nuTi|^bcr 
of investigators.^ Page's discovery is of considerable im- 
portance in connexion with the theory of action of various 
forms of telephone, and was a very important feature in tlie ' 
early attempts by Reis to ^transmit music and speech. On 

^ Seo SillimaiCs Journ,, xAxii. }». 39(5 and xxxiii. p. 118. 

■* Marrian, Phil. Mag.^ 3d aer., xxv. p. 382; Beatson, 

VKlect., V. p. 197 ; De lu Rive, Treatise on Eleetrkity^ vol. 
vXho PhU. Mag y 3d eer., vol. xxxv. p. 422, and Cyhnp. Rtnd.^ xx. p. 
j 1287, xxii. p. 432 ; Matteucci, Arch, de V Elect., v. 389 ; Guillcmin, 

Comp, Pend,, xxii. p. 264; Wertliciin, Comp. Pend., xxii. pp. 336, 

644, xxvi. p. 606, also Ann. de Chim. d de Phys., xxiii. p. 3j)2, and J 
Phil, Mag., 3d ser., xxviil p. 644 ; Jannair, Comp. Pchd., xxiii. j*. 

319; 'Joule, Phil. Mag., 3d ser., xxv. pp. 76, 225 ; Baborde, ^'<>mp. 

Rend., 1. p. 692 ; Poggeudorff, Pogg. Ann., Ixxxvii. p. 139, xcviii. . 
p. 198; Du Moiieel, Exp. de i'/Ued., vol. ii. }>. 125, iii- p W ; and 
Delesemie, PiU, Unir., 1841, xvi. p.*406. 


In 1831 Wheatstone by his “magic lyre” experiment 
showed* tliat, when the sounding-boards of two musical 
instruments are' connected together by a rod of pine wood, j 
a tjine played on one will be faithfully reproduced by the 
other. This only answers, however, for telephoning mu- 
sical sounds to short distances. Another and somewhat 

^ “ Debar Telephonie,durc1i deu galvanischen Strom,” in Jahresber. 
d. ohysihalUchen Vereins zu Frankfurt am Main, 1860-61, p. 57. 

* Bee Papers, p.*47. ^ 
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26th August 1854 there appeared in L Illustration (Paris) 
aa« interesting article by Charles Bourseul on the electric 
transmission of speech.^ The writer recommended the use 
of a flexible plate at the source of sound, which would 
vibrate in response to the varying pressure of the air, and 
thus open and close an electric circuit, and of a similar 
plate at the receiving station, which would be acted on 
electromagnetieally and thus give out as many pulsations 
as there are breaks in the current. These suggestions 
were to some extent an antici[)ation of the work of Reis ; 
but the conditions to bo fulfilled before the sounds given 
out at the receiving station can be similar in pitch, 
([uality, and relative intensity to those produced at the 
transmitting station are not stated, and do not seem to 
have been appreciated. 

In Reis’s lecture an apparatus was described which has 
given rise to much discussion as to priority in the invention 
of the telephone. The instrument w'as described in over 
fifty publications - in various countries, and was well known 
to physicists previous to Bell’s introduction of the electric 
telephone as a competitor with the electric telegraph. 
Iteis caused a membrane to o])en and close an electric 
circuit at each vibration, thus transmitting as many 
electric pulses through the circuit as there wm’c vibrations 
in the sound. These electric pulses were made t(\act on 
an electromagnet at the receiving station, which, in accord- 
ance with 1‘age’s discovery, gave out a sound of a pitch 
corresponding to the number of times it was magnetized 
or demagnetized per second. Reis’s object was to re- 
produce at a dLstance not only music but also human 
speech; but that he did not wholly succeed is clear from 
the following extract from his lecture: ‘^Hitherto it has 
not been possible to reproduce human speech with sutticient 
distinctness. The consonants are for the most part repro- 
duced pretty distinctly, but not the vowels as yet iu an 
equal degree.” Considering the time at which he wrote, 
Reis seems to have understood very well the nature of the 
vibrations he had to reproduce, but he failed to compre- 
hend how they could be reproduced by electricity. Ilis 
fundamental idea —the interruption of the current — was 
a fatal mistake, wdiich wa.s not at the time properly under- 
stood. The suggestion of Bourseul and the experiments 
of Reis are founded on the idea that a succession of currents, 
corresponding in number to the successive undulations of 
the pressure on the membrane of the transmitting in- 
strument, could reproduce at the receiving station sounds 
of the same character as those produced at the sending 
station. Neither of them seemed to recognize^any thing 
as important except pitch and amplitude, and Reis thought 
the amplitude was to some extent obtained by the varying 
length of contact in the transmitting instrument. This 
might possibly bo to a small extent true ; but, considering 
the small ca[)acity of the circuits he used and the nature 
of his receiving instrument, it is hardly probable that dura- 
tion of contact sensibly influenced the result. The quality 
of the sounds was to some extent also reproduced ; but, 
judging from the results of recent telephone investigation, 
it is highly probable that this was due, not to the varying 
‘ duration, but to the varying firmness of the contact. Since 
the eflfect of the degree of coiiLict has, through the re- 
searches of Bell, Berliner, Edison, Hughes, Elisha Gray, 
and others, become generally understood, it has become 
easj^o make instruments very similar to those of Reis ; 

, ^ ^ ^ 

^ oXao tHdaskalia : Bh'ifter furGdst^OemufhfU.PubliciiciUf Frank- 
fort, No. 232, 28th September 1854; Du Moncel, BxposS dfs Afpli- 
4'ationa dt I' lUedriciti, Paris, vol. ii. p. 25, ed. 1854, vol. iii. p. 110, 
ed. 1866, awl Comp, Rend.^ 2t)tli Novernl)er 1877. 

* The English reader may consult— Soc. Td. Rng.^ March 
1883 ; British Assoc. Rep., 1863 ; Civ. Eng. and Arch. Joum., vol. 
xxvi. p. 307 ; R. M. Ferguson, Electricity, London, 1866, p. 257 ; S. 
P. Tliompson, Philip Reis, the Inventor of the Tekpheme, London, 1883, ' 


and even his instruments, with slight modification, con be 
made to speak fairly well. Tho accidental transmission 
of words by ReLs, tho occasional recognition of tho voice 
of a singer, and other instances of the traiismi8si6n of 
quality w'cre no doubt due to this element, tho existehce 
of or the necessity for which was never, so far as the 
pre.seut writer knows, hinted at by Reis. 

The next worker at tho telephone, and the one to whom Bell’s re- 
the present great commercial importance of the instrument 
is due, was Bell. His aim was the production, by means c 
of the undulations of pressure on a membrane caused by 
sound, of an electric current the strength of which. should 
at every instant vary directly as the pressure varied.® His 
first idea seems to have been to employ the vibrations of 
the current in an electric circuit, produced by moving the 
armature of an electromagnet included in tho circuit nearer 
to or farther from the poles of the mhgiiet. Ho proposed 
to make the armature partake of the .vibrations of tno 
atmosphere either by converting it into a suitable vibrator 
or by controlling its vibrations by a st fetched membrane 
of parchment. In the early trials the armature had the 
form of a hinged lever of iron carrying a stud at one end, 
which j)res8ed against the centre of a stretched membrane. 

The experiments with this form W'cre not successful, and, 
with the view of making the moving parts as light as 
possible, he substituted for the comi)aratively heavy lever 
armature a small piece of clock spring, about ibb size of 
a sixpence, glued to the centre of the diaphragm. The 
magnet was mounted with its end carrying the coil op- 
posite, and very close to, the centre of the piece of clock 
spring. This answered siiflicncuitly well to prove tlie 
feasibility of tho plan, and subsequent, experiments were 
directed to the discovery of tho best form and arrange- 
ment of the parts. An increase in tho size of tho iron 
disk attached to tho membrane augmented both the loud- 
ness and the distinctness of the sounds, and this finally 
led to the adoption of the thin iron disk now in use, which 
is .sup[)ortcd round its edge, and acts as both membrane 
and armature. Again, the form of the opening or mouth- 
piece in front of the membrane exorcised considerable 
influence on the efliciency of the in.struraent, and it was 
ultimately ascertained that a small central opening, with 
a thin air Kj)ace extending across the face of the membrane, 
was best. It was also found that comparatively small 
magnets were siitliciertt, and that there was no particular 
virtue in the closed circuit and electromagnet, but that 
a small permanent magnet having one pole in contact with 
the end of the core of a short electromagnet, tho coil of 
which was in circuit with the line, but which had no per- 
manent current flowing through it, answered tho purpose 
quite as well.'^ In fact tho eflfect of keeping a permanent 
current flowing through tho line and the coils of the 
electromagnet was to keep the core of the electro* magnet 
magnetized. This seems to have been almost simul- 
taneously pointed out by Bell and others who were work- 
ing in conjunction with him and by lYofcssor Dolbear. 

Many experiments were made for ascertaining the best 
length of wire to use in the coil of the transmitting and 
the receiving instrument ; but this is clearly a question 
dependent to a large extent on the nature of the lino and 
the system of working adopted. 

After Bell’s success a large number of experimenters 
entered the field, and an almost endless variety of modi- 
fications have been described. But few possess any real 
merit, and almost none have any essentially new principle.® 

^ See A. (}. Bell, “Telephone Researches'^’ mJourn. Soc. Tel. Eng,^ 

3l8t October 1877. 

^ The extreme Bmalluesa of the m^^ots which might be successfully 
employed was tirst demonstrated HyTrofessor Peirce of Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R.I. 

i For a detailed description, in a (X)llectod form, of a large number 
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EdUou’s A telephone transmitter and a receiver on a novel plan 
trana- were patented in July 1877 by Edison, shortly after the 
*n?fric- i^^tnfdjiction ,of Bell’s instruments. The receiver was 
Sn re- basQd*on the change of friction produced by the passage of 
ceiver. an electric current through the point of contact of certain 
substances in relative motion. In one form a drum, 
mounted on an axis and covered by a band of paper 
soaked in a solution of caustic potash, is turned under a 
^spring the end of n^hich is in contact tlirough a platinum 
J^oint with the paper. The spj;flig is attached to the centre 
of a diaphragm in siy?h a way tliat, when the drum is 
turned, tli^ friction between the point of the spring and 
the paper deflects thj diaphragm. The current from the 
line is made to pass-through^ the sjjring and ])aper to the 
cylinder. Now it had been previously shown by Edison 
that, when a current iiAde to pass througli an arrange- 
m^jpt like that just described, the friction between the 
paper and the spriftg is greatly diminished. Hence, when 
the undulating te]e[)honic currents are made to pass 
through the a])paratus, the constant variation of the friction 
of^the spring causes tlie deflexions of the diaphragm to 
vary in unison with the variation of the electric currents, 
and sounds are given out corresponding in pitch, and also 
to some extent in (piality, with the sounds j)roduced at 
the transmitting station. A cylinder of chalk was i^sed in 
some of Jidison’s later experiments with this receiver. 
The transmitter is illustrated (see flg. 10) and described 
(p. 132) below. 

Bisha Experiments very similar to tliese of Edison were itiade 
Gray’s by Elisha Gray of Boston, Mass,, and described by liim in 
expori. communicated to the American Electrical Sodety 

in 1875 and 1878. In these experiments the electric 
current passed through the fingers of the operator’s hand, 
which thus took tlie place of the spring in Eilison’s ap- 
paratus. The diapliragm was itself used as the rubbing 
surface, and it wrfti either mounted and rotated or the 
fingers were moved over it. When the current passed, 
the friction was felt to increase, and the effect of sending 
a rapidly undulating current through the arrangement 
was to produce a sound. The application of this apparatus 
to the transmission of music is described by Gray.^ 

Dolbears In another form of telephone, brought prominently 
forward by Professor Dolbear,- the t;ffects are jinxiuced by 
electrostatic instead of electromagnetic forces, as in the 
phone. telejihone. Sir W. Thomson olftervcd in 1863 ^ that 
when a condenser is charged or discharged a sharp click 
is heard, and a similar observation was made by Cromwell 
E. Varley, who jiroposed to make use of it in a telegraphic 
receiving instrument.' In Dolbear’s instrument one plate 
of a condenser is a flexible diaphragm, connected with the 
telephone line in such a way that the varying electric 
jiotential produced by the action of the transmitting tele- 
phone causes an increased or diminished charge in the 
condenser. This alteration of charge causes a correspond- 
ing change in th^ mutual attraction of the plates of the 
condenser ; hence the flexible plate is made to copy the 
vibrations of the diaphragm of the transmitter. It is 
obvious that this apparatus may be used either as a 
transmitter or as a receiver, but that the effects must under 
ordinary circumstances be in either case extremely feeble. 

In the Reis instruments the transmitter and receiver 
are sepyate parts, which are not interchangeable. The 
Bell telephone ca n be used either as a transmitter or as a 

of tlftse modifications, see Du Moncel, “ Le Tehplioue,” in Biblwthique 
des AkrveiHei, Paris, 1882. 

* See George B. Prescott,* Th€ Speaking Tdtphone^ London, 1879, 
pp. 161-205. 

* Sdentific Americant 18th Jmm 1881. 

Electrostatics and MagrSkiim,^ p. 28(5. 

'See Td. Jmm,^ let August 1877, p. 178 ; also Adams, Joum, 
1877, p. 176. * • 
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receiver. The Edison receiver and the Dolbear condenser 
were only intended to be used as receiving instruments. • 

It was very early recognized — and, indeed, is mentioned Liquid 
in the first patents of Bell, and in a caveat filed by Elisha 
Gray in the United States patent ottice only some 
hours after Bell’s ai)plication for a patent —that Guilds and E. 
and s|>oken words might be transmitted to a distance by Gray, 
causing the vibrations of a diaphragm to vary the re- 
sistance in the circuit. Both Bell and Gray proposed to 
do this by introducing a column of liquid into the circuit, 
the length or the rcsistanco of which could be varied by 
causing the vibrations of the diaphragm to v!lry the de[)th 
of immersion of a light rod fixed to it and dipping* into 
the liquid (see figs. 8, 9 below). This idea has been j)er- 
haps the most fruitful of any modification of telephonic 
apparatus introduced. 

On 4th April 1877 Mr Emile Berliner filed a caveat in Ber- 
the United States patent office, in which ho stated tliat, 
on the principle of the variation with pressure of the resist- 
ance at the contact of two conductors, ho had made an trans- 
instrument which could be used as a tedephone transmitter, milter, 
and that, in consequence of the mutual forces between the 
two parts of the current on the two sides of the point of 
contact, the instrument was capable of acting as a receiver. 

The caviiat was illustrated by a sketch showing a diaphragm 
with a metal patch in the centre, against which a metal 
knob was lightly pressed by an adj usting screw. This seems 
to have been tho first transmitter in which it was proposed 
to use the resistance at the contact of two conductors. 

Almost simultaneously with Berliner, Edison conceived Edison’s 
the idea of using a variable resistance transmitter.^ Ue^iicro- 
f)roposed to introduce into the circuit a cell containing 
carbon powder, the pressure on which could bo varied by njitter. 
the vibrations of a diaphragm. He sometimes held the 
carbon powder against tho diaphragm in a small shallow 
cell (from a (piarter to half an inch in diameter and about 
an eighth of an inch deep), and sometimes ho used what 
ho describes as a Jftif, that is, a little brush of silk fibre 
with plumbago rubbed into it. In another form the plum- 
bago p>owder was worked into a button cemented together 
with syrup and other substances. In tho specification of 
the patent applied for on 21st July 1877 he showed a 
sketch of an instrument which consisted of a diaphragm, 
with a small platinum patch in the centre for an electrode, 
against which a liard point, made of plumbago powder 
cemented together with india-rubber and vulcanized, was 
j>r^sed by a long spring, the ])ressure of the carbon against 
the platiniAn disk being adjusted by a straining screw near 
tho base of the spring. Subse(piently he filed an application 
for a patent in which various forms of springs and weights 
assisted in maintaining the contacts and otherwise improved 
the instrument. 

In tho early part of 1878 Professor Hughes, while en- Hughes’s 
gaged in experiments upon a Bell telephone in an electric 
circuit, discovered that a peculiar noise was produced when- 
ever two hard electrodes, such as tw^o wires, were drawn 
across each other, or were made to touch each other with 
a variable degree of firmness. Acting upon this discovery, 
he constructed an instrument which he called a micro])hone,^ 
and which consisted essentially (sec fig. 11) of two hard 
carbon electrodes placed in contact, with a current passing 
through the point of contact and a telephone included in 
tho same circuit. One of the electrodes was attachcj^ to 
a sounding board capable of being vibrafed by sound- 
waves, and tho other was held either by springs or weights 
^ 

® See Journal of the Tdegraph, New York, April 1877 ; Ithiladflphia 
TimeSy 9th July 1877 ; and ^xentific Amerioany August 1877. 

® This term was used by Wheatstone in 1827 for an acoustic ap 
paratus intended to convert very feeble into audible sounds ; see his 
ScientiHc Papers, p. 32. • 
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in delicate contact with it. When the sounding board was 
sfoken to or subjected to sound-waves, the mechanical re- 
sistance of the loose electrode, due to its w^eight, or the 
spring, or both, served to vary the pressure at the contact, 
and this gave to the current a fonn corresponding to the 
sound^^^vaves, and it was therefore capable of being used as 
a speaking-telephone transmitter.^ The best transmitters 
now in use are modifications of Hughes’s apparatus. A 
microphonic apparatus very similar to it is described in the 
specification of a (rcrman patent taken out by Robert 
Lutdge on 12th daiiuary 1878. In this patent the action 
of the micro] dione is also described.^ 

The next transmitter of note, introduced by Mr Francis 
Blake, U.S. (see fig. 13 below), although it doe.s not, like 
the first microi>hones, embody anything intrinsically ne\v, 
is one of the most j)erfect and convenient forms of micro- 
phone. It is at jiresent almost universally used in the 
United States. 

It a])pears to be pretty well established that carbon in 
one form or another is the best material for one or both 
of the contacts of a microphone transmitter. When both 
the contacts are of carbon and the surfaces have consider- 
able area, say from a quarter to half an inch in diameter, 
the sounds are loud, but have a tendency to harshness. 
When, as in the Blake transmitter, one of the cofitacts is 
a piece of })olishe(l gas carbon and the other a small sjdicre 
of platimnn abo\it the twentieth of an inch in diameter, 
the articulation is clear, but less loud. For most purposes, 
however, the increased clearness more than compensates 
for the diminished loudness. Many transmitters in actual 
use — as, for instance, the “Gower,” largely em])loyed in 
the United Kingdom — have a number of contacts. Some 
of these when properly adjusted are both loud and clear 
in their action. Although the Blake instrument is most 
in vogue in America, in the Ujiited Kingdom and on the 
Continent multiifie contact microphones have found more 
favour. Carbon powder instruments have been to some 
extent u.sed, and in one or two cases -as, for example, the 
JIunnings transmitter — with considerable succe.ss. llie 
fault in most of them is the tendency of the powder to 
“pack,” which cau.ses the instrument to rapidly lose sen.si- 
bility. In the Hunnings transmitter this difficulty is to a 
large extent overcome by the u.se of a coarse granular powder 
in a somewhat large cell (about an inch in diameter and 
from one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch deej)). The front 
face of the cell is a piece of platinum foil, which serves 
Ijoth as an electrode and as a diaidiragm. The cell is placed 
either on edge or in an inclined position whenSn use, the 
action being precisely similar to that in other transmitters. 
In addition to its freedom from j)acking, the carbon, in 
consequence of the inclined position of the cell, is also less 
liable to fall away from the electrode and break the circuit. 
Some packing of the powder, however, does occur, and 
several modifications have been proposed by Blake and 
others for making the .sound vibrations stir the powder and 
keep it loo.se. Good results a]){)ear to have been got by 
placing the cell mouth downward.s, the carbon powder lying 
on the platinum foil, and by forming the upper electrode 
cither of wire gauze or of a perforated plate completely 
immersed in the powder. Thg sound vibrations are con- 
veyed to the bottom of the cell by a bent tube communi- 
cating with a mouthpiece. Instruments of this class are 
arete loud-speaking, and therefore very serviceable for long 
or disturbed Arcuits. 

The radiophone is an instrument proposed by A. G. Bell 

^ Stee Pnpe. Roy, Soc.^ vol. xxvii. p. 862 ; Proc. Phys. »9oc., vol. ii. p. 
265 ; Phil. Mag., 5th ser., vol. vi. p. 44 ; Preece, J<ntm. Soe, Tel. Kng., 
vol. vii. p. 270. 

Although this patent is dated prior to Hughes’s publications, it 
does not follow that the deseri]i4ious were filed before these. 


and Sumner Tainter in 1880 for utilizing radiant energy, 
such as light or radiant heat, for the transmission of sound. 

The apparatus forms a telephone transmitter, of a par Ocu- 
larly interesting kind. In the earlier papers describing it 
and the experiments which led to its invention it is called 
photophone, because at that time the effects were supposed 
to be wholly due to light. Afterwards, in order to avoid 
ambiguity, Bell changed the name to radiophone and sug-^ 
gested that, to distinguish between instruments depepding, 
on the different kinds of radiation, the names photophone, 
thermophone, <fec., should be emi)loyed. He also proposed 
the name spectrophone for an application of this igi^tncment 
to spectrum inve.stigation.^ The apparatus is founded on 
the discovery, made by Mr J^ay while^carrying out experi- 
ments on selenium for Mr Willoughby Smith, that when 
selenium is exj»osed to light its electrical re.sistance is very 
different from what it is in the dark. This discovery ded 
to a great many interesting experiments by other investi- 
gators.^ In thinking over this discovery in 1878 Bell con- 
ceived the idea that, if a beam of light proceeding from 
one .station could be made to fall on a selenium plate at 
another station, and if its intensity could be varied by the 
voice of a s}>eaker, then by connecting a telephone and a 
battery in circuit with the .selenium plate the words spoken 
at the Jistant station would be heard in the telephone. This 
was found to be the case. At first, to vary the intensity of 
the beam, it was pas.scd through a small opening, the width 
of which could be varied by the vibrations of a diajffiragin 
agaifist which the s{)ccch was directed. But better results 
were afterwards obtained when the diaphragm formed a 
mir^n from which the beam of light wa.s reflected. The 
spreading of the beam, due to the vibrations of the mirror 
diaphragm, served to vary its intensity (see fig. 18 below). 

Edi.son’s phonograph (.see fig. 19 belowj^isan instrument Edison’s 
whose action somewhat resembles that of a telephone tran.s- 
mitter and which has been much talked of in regard to its 
possible applications in telephony. It was invented shortly 
^fter the introduction of the telephone for the pur|)Ose of 
recording sounds, and was included in some of Edison’s 
telephone patents as a means of working a telephone trans- 
mitter, and thus telephoning sounds whicli had been pre- 
viously recorded on the phonograph sheet.s. 

1 1. Telkphonic Ixstrument.s. 

One of the best-knowD forms of tlie Reis telephone is shown in 
fig. 1. The transmitter consists of a box A, provided with a mouth- 
piece M. In the 
top of the box a 
round hole is cut 
and across it a 
membrane S of 
hog’s bladder is 
stretched. A thin IwJPjjflJII 
strip of platinum 
p fixed to the box SSsSUk 
at one side of the 

hole and extend* Fia. l.—RoU’s telephone, 

ing to the centre • 

of the membrane, supfKirts at that point one foot of a light metal 
tri])od egf. One of the feet, c or /, rests in a cup containing 
mercury, wliich is in metallic connexion with tlie terminal b, while 

® On this subject see A. G. Bell, Phil. Mag., 5th ser., vftl. xi. p. 

510, and Jmirn. Soc. Tel. Eng., vol. ix. p. 404 ; Mercadier, Phil, Mag., 
f)th ser., vol. xi. p. 78 ; Tyndall, Proc, Roy. Soc., vol. xxxi. p. 307 ; 
Routgen, Phil. Mag., 6th ser., voi. xi. p. 308 ; Treece, Proc. Roy. Soc., 
vol. xxxi. p. 506 ; Rayleigh, Nature, vol. xxiii. p. 274, and Rroc. Rxyy. 

Soc., 1877; Bidwell, Phil. Mag., 5th ser., vol. xi. p. 802 ; 8. P. Thomp- 
son, Phil. Mag., 5th ser., voL vl. p. 276. • 

* See W. Smith, Journ. Soc. Tel. Eng., vol. v. p. 183, and vol. p. 

423 ; M. L. Sale, Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. xxi.n. 283, and Phil. Maf., 4th 
ser., vol. xlvii. p. 216 ; Draper and Moss, 7Voc. Roy. Irith Acad., vol. 
i. p. 629 ; Rosse, Phil. Mag., 4th ser., vol. xlvii. p. 161 ; W. G. Adams, 

Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. xxiii. p. 536 #nd vol^ xxiv. p. 163 ; W. G. Adams 
and B. E. Day, ilrid., vol. xxv. p. 113 ; Werner Siemens, Monatsber. hiin. 

Preuss. Akad.der Wissensch. zu Berlin, 1876, p. 280, and Phil. Mag., 

4Sh ser., vol, i. p. 416; Sabine, Phil^ Mag., ser., vo^v, p. 401, 
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the end of tho^trip;MS similarly in connexion with the terminal a. 
The receiver consists of an electromagnet made up of a ma^jnetiz- 
ing c<iil H, with a stout knitting needle for a core. When in use 
these tilvo inslrtiments are joined in circuit with a battery B, so 
thatHinder onlinary circumstances a continuous current is flowing 
through the lino. Suppose a sound is then produced in front of 
the mouthpiece M, the successive variations in the pressure of the 
air are coinniunicated to the inside of the box, and cause the inein- 
brane to vibrate in unison with the sound. Reis’s theory of the 
action of the instrument was that at each outward impulse of the 
]^embiyne the point y would be thrown out of contact with the plate 
underneath it and would thus breajf the circuit. There would con- 
sequently result as many breaks in the circuit as there were vibra- 
tions in tjie sound, and, !n conformity with Page’s disroveiy, the 
electroftiagnttic receiver would give out a rapid succession of beats, 
which would together fofiu a continuous sound of the same pitch 
as that to which the tr/uismitter "^as subjected. 

Fig. 2 shows the first telephone made hy Bell for transmitting 
spoecli. It consisted of a woUllcn frame F, to one side of which a 
tube T W’as fi.xed ; over ^he cml 
of^e tube a membrane M was 
stretched taut by a stretching ring 
R. To the opposite side of the 
frame and witl)«its alls in lino 
with that of the tube T was tixed 
an ilectromagnct II, and between 
the membrane M and the end of 
the electromagnet a hinged anna- ' 
ture A was arranged in such a way 
tnat its motions would be con- 
trolled by the mernhrauc. The 
instrument .was joined in circuit 
with a battery and another simi- 
lar instrument placed at a dis- 
tam'e. A continuous current was 
made to How through tlie circuit, 
which kc]>t the electromagnet 
lagi] 

of the tube T the inemlirane will he set in viliratiou and with it the 
armature A, and the vibration of the armature in front of the electro- 
magnet will induce variations in the line current ; their magnitude 
will l>o proportional, to the amplitude, and their freijuency to the 
frequency, of the vibrations of the armature ; in fact, the dilferenco 
between the actual anil tlie average current in the circuit will be 
at each instant pro[X)rtional to the rate of motion of the armature. 

It follows from thi.s that the armature and membrane of the distant 
instrument should have induced in them a motion precisely similartl 
to that of tlie membrane of the transmitter. This telephone was 
made in June 1875, but was put aside after trial as unsatisfactory 
on account of the feebleness of the sounds it produced ; since then, 
how’cver, a successful telephone has been made on precisely the 
same plan as that here indicated. 

The next form tried is show n in fig. 3. It is very similar except 
in constructive details to the first ; the hinged armature, however, 
is omitted, its jdace being 
taken by a small iron disk A 
fixed to the centre of tho 
diaphragm D. The electro- 
magnet H is, as before, jdacod 
so as to have the centre of 
the soft iron core 
C opposite to the 
centre of the disk, 
and the theory ac- 
cording to W’hich it 3. - Boll’s second telephone ; ouo-fiflh full size, 

was ex{)ccted to a(;t is the same. The results obtained with this 
instrument were much more satisfactory ; indetMl it was with one 
precisely like that slipwn in the figure that the remarkable results 
of the Philadelphia exhibition in 1870 w'ere obtained. A perspec- 
tive and a sectional view of the receiving inatrumeiit used along 
with that shown in fig. 

3 ai‘e illustrated in figs. 

4 and 5.® It consisted 
of an iron cylindrical 
lx)x B, througli tho axis 
of which a rod of soft 
iron C wls passed to 
form tlie core of an 
C'loct)|omagnet, liavihg 
the magnetizing helix 
H wo8nd on the upper 

half of its length. Pig. 4 . Fig. 5 . 

Across the top of tho Pios. 4, 5.— -Beirs iron box receiver (1876), 

box a thin disk D of 4, pegsgecUve view ; fig. 6, sectional view. 

soft* iron was fixed, the core C being just clear of the disk when 
the strongest current is flowing.through the helix. In the per* 
spective view^the disk i) removed, showing the end of the core. 




These instruments are interesting, not only bocausc they may 1)« 
considered the first really siiccesslul speaking telephones, but iJe- 
cause they are of the same fonu as those brought to Great Britain 
in 1876 by Sir AV. Thomson, and exhibited before the British Asso- 
ciation at Glasgow' in that year. 

Fig. 6 shows one of the earliest forms brought into commercial 
use*. On each j)ole of a somewhat large liorHc-shoe permanent magnet 




Fio. T.—Boirs hand telephone, present form.^ 


Fio. 6.— Bril’s imiltiitle p<'h' Irh-pli.inc (1 k 77); oiir-llfth lull size. 

M a short coil E with a soft iron core was iixed. This is one of the 
early forms of permanent magnet telcjdiones, of which there W'er© 
at that time several, including a hand telephone very similar to 
that shown in fig. 7. In anotlier form, introdneed about the end 
of 1877, the small magnetizing coils and soft iron cores were fixed 
on the side and opposite the poles of the borse-sboe magnet, and 
the diaphragm was placed with its jdane parallel to that of tlie 
magnet. The diaphragm in these telephones was of thin sheet iron 
and a litHe over 4 inches in diameter. 

The form of teUqJione now almost universally in use is shown in Bell’s 
fig. 7. It was introdured in DecemlsT 1877 and consists of a com- hand 
]K)und permanent magnet M, fitted into the j-entre of a tele- 
tube of vulcanite ^ phoue. 

or “ hard nibber ” ^ 

and carrying atone 
en<lasbort electro- 
magnet, the coil of 
which through its 
terminals t is in- 
cluded in the cir- 
cuitwhen the instrument is in use. In front of the electromagnet, 
with its plane normal to the axis of the magnet, is fixed a thin soft 
iron disk about 1} inches in diameter, which has its cover cut to a 
convenient Rba|)e to form a moutbjiiece. This telephone acts well 
either as a transmitter or as a receiver ; hut for the former purjjose 
it is now seldom used on account of the great advances which have 
been made in “microphone” transmitters. 

It has been stated that Bell and Elisha Gray almost simultane- Bell’s 
ously suggested the use of a column of liquid to vary the resistance liquid 
in the circuit. The form 
of instrument ])ropo8ed hy 
the former and said to 
have lieen exhibited at tho 
Fliiladelphia exhibition is 
shown in fig. 8. It con- 
sists of a speaking tube 
or mouthpiece M, across 
the lower cnfl of wliich a 
membrane D is strrtt hed. 

To the centre of the mem- 
brane a light roil R, made 
of metal or of carlKin, is 
fixed with its length at 
right angles to the plane 
of the membrane. iSuler 
the lower end of R a small 
metallic vessel C is sup- 
ported on a threaded rod, 
working in a nut fixed to 
the sole F, so that its heiglit 

may be readily adjusted. Fig^s. Pig. 

Suppose C to be filled with Fio. S.-Bcll’s liqniO ImnsmiHcr. 
water or any other con- Gray’s liquid transmitter, 

ducting liquid, and the rod R to bo of metal. C is raised until tho 
liquid just touches the point of the rod, when advantage is taken 
of the change of contact resistance with the greater or le.ss im^r- ^ 
sion of R during the vibration of D. Good rcsultyverc obtriaed ^ s 
with mercury as tho liquid and with a rod of oarboiT. ^ ^ 

The arrangement proposed by Elisha Gray is almost identical in E.Gray s 
form with I&ll’s. The only difference seems to bo that Gray in- li^i^d 
tended the rod R (fig. 9) to reach near to tlie bottom of^ho vessel trans- 
B or to the end of another rod, a prolongation of 5, projecting up mitter, 
from the bottom. The variation of the current w’as produced by 
the variation of the distance between the ends of the rod caused 
by the vibrations of the diaphragm. ^This plan was not tried until 
after the success of BelFs experiments was known, and w’hen it wai 
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tried the results did not prove enooiirarrinfj. Indeed the variations 
of the resistance which can be produced in this way must he excess- 
ively small, unless the liijuid has a very high speciiie resistance, 
the distance between the ends is very small, and the .sides of the 
rods are prevented by an insulating covering from interfering with 
the results. Neither of these traii^^mitters has any great merit as 
such, !)Ut they show that both Hell and Gray clearly recognized 
the principle on which successful transmission of the dilfereiit forms 
of sound, including speech, could bo accomplished. 

The first successlul mit-roplioiie transmitter was Edison's. An 
arly form of it (fig. lO)^ soiiiewdiat resembles Bell’s hand te' 


tcrnal form. A 
material has at 
hcailed platinum 
top of (f is a 
powder C, on the 
j)latinum disk 
that,foriningthe 
a disk of ivory B, held in 
ring K. Kesting on the 
disk is a small ])ioco of 
Avhieh is lightly pressed by 
A, and this, as in the 
position by themouthpieee 
on A, when a sound is pro- 
sponding variations in the 
]iowder, and this produces 
trieal resistance. Thus, 
eluded in an electric cir- 
reiit is dowin^ uiulula- 
(liaphragm produce corre- 
____ the current. 

F„ 

sou’s inirro- i’rof, Hughes. (.)nc of 
I'lioiie tuiiis- ill tig. 11. It consists of 
iiiitter. 



phone in ex 
cell of insulating 
its bottom a flat- 
screw G ; on the 
layer of carbon 
top of that a thin 
D, and above 
cover of the cell, 
position by a 
centre of this 
rubber tubing, 
the dia]ihragm 
hand telephone, is held in 
M. The varying ])resaure 
duced near it, causes corre- 
pressure on the carbon 
similar variatioms i n i ts eloc- 
when the instrument is iu- 
cuit through which a cur- 
t-ions in the pres.surc on the 
sponding undulations in 
Perhaps the best knoAvu 
are those introduced by 
the commonest is shown 
tw’o rc('tangular pieces of Avood, B ami D, lixed to- 

gether Avith their planes at right angles to each other. D forms 
the base, and to B two small blocks of carbon C, C are attached. 

A of the same 
small Clips formed 
two cle(‘trdde3 t 
pose of in.serting 
circuit. The ma- 
most suitable for 
Avas Avood charcoal 



Between these a light rod 
material is supported on 
in C, C. To the blocks 
arc connected for the pur- 
the instrument in an electric | 

torial Avhich Hughes found ^ 
the carbon blocks and rod 
metallized by boating it to 
rcdnes.s and idiinging it 
Avhilc hot into mercury. If 
this microphone is joined 
in circuit Avith a telephone 
and a small halterv, say 
one or two small Daniell 
cells, the vibration pro- 
auced liy a fly walkinR ,mi f"’’ H--""!?’*'''''* inIorn,,l,„n«. 
the base D can be distinctly heard in the telephone. The same 
apparatus Avill also act as a microphone traii.smitter, but the sounds 
are apt to he harsh. A better form for tliis purpose is shown in 
flg. 12. In this a light pencil of carbon M juvotedat/taiid 

ha.s one end resting on tAvo blocks of ^ carhoii the 

lower one being 
fixed to the ba.se. 

The pressure of M 
on the carhoii block 
is regulated by a 
spring 5. This ar- 
rangement is en- 
closed in a box of thin Avood, again.st Avhieh the sound is directed. 
It is capable of acting avcI! as a transmitter, and c.specially in a 
i^odified form used by Hughes as a miciophoiic receiver. The 
lower block c is then attached to the centre of a vertical diaphragm 
and against it the sounds arc directed. 

The Blake tramsmitter, Avhich is perhaps Tno.st Avidcly used of 
all, isasinijde modification of the Hughes instrument last described. 
It consists (fig, 18) of a frame F, to w hich is attached a diaphragm 
D of thin sheet iron ; in front of this is a cover M, M provided Avith 
a siiiUhlo cavity for directing the sound -Avaves against the dia- 
pliragm. The microphonic arrangement consists of a spring S, 
*^abottt the hundredth of an inch tliick and the eiglith of an inch 
broad, fixed af one end to a lever L, and carrying at its free ex- 
tremity a brass block \V. In one side of W a small disk C of gas 
carbon is inserted, resting on the heinisjdierical end of a small 
platvmni j)in K, about the tw'entieth of an inch in diameter, held 
in position by a tliin spring A. The pressnro of the carbon on tlie 
platinum point can be adjusted by the screw N, which turns tlie 
lover about the flexible joint G. The electrical connexions of tlie 
instrument as arranged for |ctual use are also illu.strated in the 
figure. The current circuit goes through S, W, C, K, A, and the 
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Fro. 12.— Microphone transiiiittcr. 


primary ciiTuit of the induction coil I to the battery B, and thenco 
to B again. This forms a local circuit at the transmitting station. 
T'hc line of circuit passes through the secondary the induction 



a return line of wii c. 

Telephonic Cireuits. 

Tlie lines used for telejihone purpo.ses arc, generally speaking, Telc- 
so far as erection, mode of insulation, and so on are concerned, much phono 
the*'8anu; as those used for ordinary telegraphs. In towns Avhere wires, 
a very large number of Avires radiate from one centre or cxeliange, ' 
as it is calle<l, Avliere tliick Avires are unsightly, and where it is 
often necessary to ]>rovide for long .s])ans, a comtiarativcly thin Aviro 
of .strong material is employed. For this reason various bronzes, 
such ns silicon, aluminium, Ac., have come to be cxtensivtdy used 
for making wires for telephone lines. They- are made from about 
the tAventieth to the thirtieth of an inch in iliamcter, and arc found 
to wear Avell in the somewhat mixed atmosphere of a toAvn ; and 
:oAving to their lightness and considerable tensile strength it iscoin- 
paratiA’ely easy to erect tlicni and keep them in order. The main 
objection to them is the high electrical resistance they oppose to 
the current. The line.s on a town exchange system arc not, how- 
ever, as a rule, so long as to make this ohjectioii of great import- 
ance. But long line.s, such as those extending hetw'eeii toiviis some 
miles a]»art, should bo made of juiro cojiper Aviro hard draAvn. It has 
lately been found ]>ossiblc to (Iraw copper m hard as to he almost 
equal to bronze in stren^h, ami yet to retain about three times the 
electric conductivity of that substance. Copper and bronze wires 
possess great mlvantagcs for teleidionic jnirpo.ses over the iron wires 
employed in telegraph lines, in tliat they oiler a much loivcr ell’cctivo 
resistance to the rajudly undulating and intermittent currents pro- 
<luce<l by telephonic transmitters. The electric resistance opposed 
by a wire to the ])assagc of such a current is ahvays greater than 
that onpo.se«l to a steady current, and this ditrercncc is inucli more 
markca Avhen the AA’ire is of magm*tic material like iron. This in- 
cr(!a.sed resistaneo ri.ses in pro])ortion to the rapidity of tlie undula- 
tions of the current ; consequently high notes are more resisted 
than low notes. Besides this variable resistance, telephony lias to 
contend Avith “ self-indiiction ” (see Elkctukuit, vol. viii. p. 76 
sq.) of the current on itself, and this is by no, means unimportant, 
e8])ecially on long circuits.^ The marked dilferenco bctw’ecn iron 
and co[q)er for long circuits is plainly shown by the fact that 
Rys-selhcrg and others have spoken clearly to a di.stance of over 
1000 miles through a copper wire insulated on ]>oles, whereas Preece 
could not work a similar lino of iron wire betAveen Lofldon and 
Manchester. 

The electrostatic capacity of the line (see Tklkotiaph, p. 116 Capacit 
above) is also diminished % the use of thin wires of highly con- 
(Uicting material. They should all if possible be erected on jioles 
at a considerable height above the earth. It is not practicable to 
Avork an ordinary underground line through lucre than 20 i^iles, 
and cable telephony through distances of over 100 miles rjay in 
the present state of science he put dowij as an impossibility. 

Another element of great importance in conn^ion with telephone 

1 8eo jiaperH by Prof. HukIwh, Proa. Soc. Tel. Eng., vol. xv. p. 6, and Proc. 

Roy. Soc., vol. xl. p. 408, Avlth remarks on them by Prof. H. F. Weber, Tel. 

Journ., vol. xviii. p. 821 and vol. xlx. p. 80; by .Oliver Ueavlilde, Phil. Mag., 
vol. xxil. p. 118 ; by Rayleigh, Phil. Mag., vol. xxi. p. 381 and vol. xxll. p. 488. 

Tiee also Prof. Chryital on the ** Diffetential Telephone," in Trane. Ray. Soc* 

£din6., vol. xxxi. pp. 000-838. c ^ 
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lines, which in most cases does not require to be attended to in 
ordinary telegraph circuits, is the induction from one line to an- 
other^see Elkctuioity, vol. viii. p. 76 sq . ). When two lines liaving, 
as in ordinary telegraphy, an earth connexion at each end run for 
any great distance, say a mile or more, parallel to each other on 
the same supports, a conversation whi(di is being carried on through 
one of them can bo overheard by moans of the telei)honcs on the 
other. This is due to tho fact that, when a current is suddenly 
set up in one closed circuit, it induces an instantaneous current in 
^ny other closed circuit which is near to it. This induced current 
not only destroys thd privacy of tho circuit in (question but also 
Awers^^ts efficiency. The mischief'is even greater when telegraph 
and telephone lines run along tli*e same route suj>portcd on the 
same ^les, hecauso the sfl-ong intermittent currents sent through 
telegrjqdi V’Kcs, and the irregular manner in which the intermit- 
tenccs follow each other, jnduee a series of such powerful sc(‘omlary 
currents in the telcidioiie lines that the noise heard in the tele- 
nhono is often sudicieift, when tlie lino is a mile or two long, to 
(irown all speech. In the cast of parallel telephone lines the best, 
if not tho only, cure is to wse return wires, and arrange them so that 
thug’urreiits induced in the outgoing wire sliall be neutralized by tho 
corresponding current* induced in tho incoming wire. For mi.ved 
telegraph and telcqihoiio circuits various inctho<is have been pro- 
posed ; hut tho* must generally approved jdan is to have return 
wires. For circuits worked wholly on the return principle the main 
thing to bo attojided to is the symmetrical arrangement of the wires, 
so that tho outgoing and inooniing wires may be subjeetetl to the 
samo inlliieiice. This is nearly provided for by rimniug them in 
such a way that they may bo all supposed to lie on the .surface of a 
t^linder in lines parallel to its axis, tho two wires at tho oppo.sitc 
ends of a diameter being always used for the same eircuit. «When 
more than four wires form the group complete compemsatiou is not 
obtained in this way, lulcauso tho current is always stronger near 
the transmitting ernl of the line than near the receiving end, on 
aecount of tho very sensible olfcct of the capacity and the leaka|(e of 
the line. It is therefore best to arrange tho wires in groups ol four 
—that is, in pairs of circuits— and run them so as to form spiral 
lines round an axial line etpiidistant from each of tho four wii*cs. 
Any pair of wires foryiiug a eircuit which runs parallel to other 
wires can be arrangcil so as to be very nearly free from imiuetion 
by interchanging tludr position relatively to the other wires at short 
distances along the line. Care must, however, bo taken, when more 
than olio group of lour or when more than one pair are run, that 
the compensation pro<tueed by tho twisted arrangement of one set, 
t»r of the intereliangcs of tho wires in tho different pair.s, is not 
snoiled by tho twisting or interchanging of another set or jiair. 
Tolophono lines running parallel to telegraph lines should he formed^ 
into Olio or more grou[)s, each being run on tho twist jilan so as to 
eliniinato as completely as po.ssilde the olfect of the telegraph signals ; 
tho small residual effecq of the telejdiono signals is of comparatively 
little importance in such a <'asc. A twisted cable of telephone wire 
may, when each circuit is formed by diametrically opposite wires, he 
jdneed in tho same tube with similar cables einjdoyed for telegraph 
puriioses. Tho central wire of tho cable may bo used either as a 
t(;lcgraph lino or as a tolcphono lino having an earth return. 
Another method is to use powerful telepliono transmitters and 
insensitive receivers ; that is to say, make tho teloplioiie currents 
so powerful that the telegrapliic induced currents will be small in 
comparison, and use recciver.s so insensitive ns to suit such currents. 
One of the main obstacles in the way of this method at pre.sent is 
the difficulty of getting strong telephonic currents, for even tho best 
transmitters are not yet sufficiently powerful, and there is, besides, 
a decided tendency towards a loss of quality in the sound when tho 
transmitter is made powerful. A third method is to render tho 
teloCTaphic current comparatively harmless by taking away tho 
suddenness of the intermittences. This is quite possible because 
the number of currents sent per second, even on fust working circuits, 
is not such as to produce a high musical note. If, then, the currents 
he made in some way to rise slowly to their full strength and fall 
again slowly to zero the diaphragm of the receiving instrument, 
instead of showing the sudden rise and sudden fall as at pre.sent, 
would move so slowly backwards and forwards that tho car would 
not be difturbed by the sound. Perhaps tho .simplest way to accom- 
plish this is to place an electromagnet in the circuit of the tele- 
graph line at tno sending station, for tho self-induction of tho 
magnet coil prevents the current a.s8umiiig its strength suddenly. 
But on teiegraph circuits where speed is of great importance this 
method cannot be followed owing to the retardation of the telegraph 
signals and the consotpicnt loss of speed thereby occasioned. 

Aif ingenious applicjition of tho method of compensation just 
indicifted has been made by Rysselberg, who has used not only wires 
(^rried on the same polos a% tho telegraph but even the telegraph 
lines themselves for telephone purposes. The arrangement of his 
system is shown in fig. 14, ^here,I*and represent two telegraph 
lines. Between these, at each end, arc inserted two condensers 
Cl, Cj and a telephone T, together with transniitters, &c., so that, 
supposing theitelegraph instruments removed, the two wires woula 



be an ordinary telephone circuit worked tbrougb condensers. Tho 
telegraph ap])aratus consists of an ordinary receiver R, scndiig 
battery B, and key K, 
together with a con- 
denser C, inserted be- 
tween the earth and tho 
line terminal of the key, 
and two electromag- 
netic intluclors E, E'. 

AVheu the key is dv,- 
reiarded by the eleetro- 
dciiser C, which has to 
fact additional electro- 
smding end of the line, 
further retarded by the 14. 

heneo the condenser Cj heroines eliarged so gradually that»veiy 
little disturbance is noticeable in the telephone T. The condensers 
(’i, C.^ prevent leakage from one line to the other, but have suffi- 
cient capacity to allow the tclejdiune to act as if it >vcre in a 
metallic circuit. 



if* ^ 

pressed the current is 
magnet E ami the eon- 
bo charged, giving in 
static capacity at tho 
Tho cyrreiit is still 
tdeciromagiiet E' 


The Workiaq of Tele phone Cirruits. 

The method first cnqiloyed fur working a telephone lino was Early 
extremely siiiqde. A single line of wire, like an ordinary telegraph niethoda 
line, had a Bell telephone included in it at eacli end and the ends 
were put to earth. ()rds spoken to the tekqdione at one end could 
be heard by holding the telephone to the (*ar at tlie other. To 
obviate the inconvenience of placing tlie telephone to the mouth 
and the ear alternately, two telephones were coinmonly used at each 
end, joined citlier parallel to each other or in series. The cou- 
trivanec most generally adopted for calling attention is the (tall bell, 
rung either by a small niagneto-clectiic macliine or by a batt(‘ry. 

The telephone was switched out of circuit when not in use and the 
hell put in its jdace, an ordinary key being used for putting tho 
battery in circuit to make tbo signal. This arrangement is still 
employed, a book being attaidied to the switch lever so that tho 
mere hanging up of the telephoue puts the bell in circuit. In some 
cases, when the hell is rung by a magneto macliine, the coil of the 
luacliino is automatically cut out of lircuit when it is not in action, 
but the turning of the handle moves a centrifugal arrangement by 
which it i.s thrown in. 

At first it was usual to emjdoy the .same instrument both as trans- Working 
mittcr and as receiver, and to join it in the direct circuit. But it with 
was soon found that the mi(.TOphom} transmitter could only be used micro- 
to advantage in this way wh(*n the total resistance of the circuit, phone, 
exclusive ofthe microphone, wius small cornpaivd with the resistance 
of the microphone,— that is, on very short lines worked witli low 
resistance telephones. The transmitter on long ami high resistance 
line.s ivorked better by joining indirectly in a local circuit, in tho 
manner shown in fig. 18, the microphone, a bjittery, and the primary 
of an induction coil, ami ])utting the line in circuit with the second- 
ary of tho induction coil, which acted as the transmitter. The 
resistance of the microjdione can thus be made a largo fraction of 
the total reshstanco of the circuit in which it is placed ; hence, by 
using considerable currents, small variations in its resistance can 
b(! made to induce somewhat jmwcrfnl ciirrcnts in the lino wire. 

The rtsjuisito emagy is derived from the battery. If tliere are other 
rcsistam^os in the circuit it i.s, in some cases, better to join it a.s a 
shunt to thciprimary circuit of tho induction coil. It may even 

f irovo advantageous to insert resistances in the circuit, increase tho 
lattery power, and join the micro]dione as here indicated, because 
in this way powerful currents can be obtained in tho line without 
the harshness which is apt to be produced by the variations of a 
strong current passing through the microjdione. 

Translation from one line to another, or from one .section to Tran.sla 
another of the samo line, is elTcctcd by jmtting the })rimarv of an tiou. 
induction coil in the jdaco of the receiving telejihone, the secondary 
being in circuit with the second line or section. This jdan is use- 
ful where the Bamo message is to bo sent to different places at once 
(distributed), and is sometimes u.sed for translating irom a double 
wire to a single wire system. Probably a better plan is to work a 
micropliono by the membrane of tho receiving telejdione, and re- 
transmit tho message, taking new energy from a second battery.* 

When tho induction coil arrangement is used for translating from 
a double to a single wire circuit, or vice versa^ it is ncces.sary to 
make the induction coil suit the circuits, so that either coil may 
be used as primary, according to Hie end from which the message is 
sent. Everything else being similar, tlie rc'sistanccs of the c^ls> 
should bo in nearly tho same ratio as the rcsistau/^s of the lines 
in which they are jilaced. 

In a large town it is neither practicable nor desirable to connect Ex- 
each subscriber directly with all tho other suhscrihers, hence aewYgea* 
system of exchanges ” has been adopted. An exchange ii a ccAtrai 
station to which wires ore brought from the different subscriber^ 
any two of whom can be put in telejdionic coiiiinunication with eacn 
other when the proper pairs of wires are joined t ogeth c^r in the cx- 
1 tjfe TLowsdu and Houston, Td. 9ourn., lOtb August 
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change. The arrangement is illustrated in fig. 15, where C represents 
ap exchange from which wires radiate to the points n, />, c, rf, . . , 
Suppo.se a wishes to s|)eak to d ; he communicates his wish to an 
attendant at C, who first 
calls d, and then con- 
nects 6 to 1, making 
the cir,''uit continuous 
from a to d. The ar- 
rangements at the ex- ^ ^ 
change for facilitating 
connexions vary con- 
siderably, but arc simi- 
lar in principle to the g x 

switch boards us<*d in r. rr c t i 

telegraphy. WM.ofthe F.O. l.^.-T.le,,hon« erehan^e. 

wires is first brought to an indicator and then to a .set of terminals 
arranged in an orderly manner on a board, the number of the 
terminal for any one wire being the same as the number under the 
shutter of the indicator in that wdre circuit. In many cases the 
terminals take the form of spring clips, which connect the line to 
earth, and under which a thin piece ot metal, covered with insulat- 
ing material on one side and called a “jack,” can be readily inserted 
for connecting that circuit with any other. A piece of flexible wire 
cord, cany ing a jack at each end, forms a readv and common medium 
of connexion ; but iii many cases the switch hoard is arranged with 
cro.s3 strips of metal so that by inserting a jack into the terminals 
of the two W’ires they ran he both connected to the same atrip of 
metal and therefore together. In large exchanges one switch bot^d 
of moderate size is not sutficient, and so a iiuiiibcr arc fitted, being 
connected together by several comluctors, in order that no interrup- 
tion may ensue in conseipicncc of these being all o<TUpied. A lino 
on one board is connected with one on another board by joining the 
terminal of the first to one of the conductors (connecting the tw'o 
boards by a jack-cord, and then by another jack-cord connecting 
that conductor to the terminal of the other line. Thus different 
switch Iwarda may l)e looked ujkju as se])aratc exchanges, connected 
together by a number of trunk wires after the manner described 
Ijelow. 

In a large system it is much more convenient and economical to 
have exchang(5a in the various districts, and connect these? with a 
central exchange by a sufficient nunil)rr of trunk lines. A sub- 
scriber in one distnet wishing to speak to a subscriber in another 
calls the exchange in his ow n district and is put in communication 
by the attendant stationed there with the central exchange. The 
attendant at the central exchange puts the subscriber in communi- 
cation with the district ho rc({uires, ami the attendant there calls 
the other subscriber and joins the two .subscribers’ lines together. 
In some cases neighbouring district exchanges have, be.sides a com- 
mon means of communication through the central exchange, an 
independent connexion. The.se arrangements are diagram matically 



Fk;, in.— Tt'lrphoiH* ni.sirict exchaii^'es, 

illustrated in fig. 16, where 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 rej»resent district ex- 
changes and C the central exchange ; districts 3 and 4 and 4 and 
5^are 8uppo.sed to have independent connexion.s. 

Sinclair’s An arrangement wa.s proposed about two years ago by Mr D. 
automatic Sinclair of tn(? Glasgow telephone exchange for allowing small dis- 
exchanj^e. trict exchanges to be w’orked by the atbuidants at the central ex- 
change.' The tw o ('xcbaiigps are connected by a trunk line and 
from the district exchange wires are led to the different subscribers. 
Tbe.se wires are in the normal state of matters connected with con- 
tact plates, over which an arm joined to the trunl wire can be 
made to travel. Suppose the central exchange wishes to speak to 
, ^ ^an^ne of the subscrilM^ns, the arm is made to travel round, by 

currents sent ffom the exchange through an olectromagnetif? step 
by step arrangement, until it conics in contact with the proper 
plate, after wliich the sulwcriher is called in the ordinary way. 
When on^ subscriber Ijelonging to the district exchange wishes to 
speak to another in tlie same district, he rings the bell in the ordi- 
nary way, and this operation disconnects all other suhscribers and 
puts him in connexion through the trunk line with the central ex- 


1 See rroc. rhil. ikK ttf Glasgow, vol. xvii. p. 



Fio. 17. —Indicator or 
annunciator. 



change. The attendant there ascertains to whom it is that ho 
wishes to s|)eak, and by moving round the contact arm puts the 
two subscribers’ linos in contact. ^ 

The indicator, or annunciator as it is sometimes 'called, ij ^lowm Indicato 
in fig. 17. It consists of an electromagnet M, which on a cuTent orannun 
being .sent through it pulls down the ciator. 

armaturo cr, relieves the catch c, and 
allows the shutter d to full down, 
ex[»osing a plate jy, on the front of 
wdiich tno number of the subscriber 
is printed. When the exchange is 
called, the shutter d is dropi/fcd, tho 
attendant (Connects tho lino loading 
to tho exchange table with tho ter- 
minal corresponding to tho indicator, and finds why' fti Wanted; 
then ho calls that subscriber, makes the through connexion, an(l 
puts up tho shutter. When tho .subsoril)ers have finished, both 
call the exchange or, as it is <*oinmonly’ put, “ring off”; this 
drops both shutters and serves us thy signal that they liav(? finished 
HjHjaking. c 

The principle of transmitting sound by the rad ioi >hon o w# be Radio 
under.stood from fig. 18. M ropre.sents a 'luirror, trom which a phone, 
beam of light is reflected through the lens / to a second mirror 7U, 
and m forms a diaphragm against the 
back of which the sound vibrations sent 
through the lube t are made to impinge. 

The beam of light, after being reflected 
from m, passes through tho lower lens /, 
and thence as a nearly parallel beam to 
the parabolic reflector ft. A 
photophonic receiver P, sup- ' 
jMKsed in this ca.se to bo a 

spiral of selenium wire wound _ 

on the surface of a cylinder, 18.— Bell’s ra<lloplu»ne. 

is placed at tho focus of the reflector so that the beam of light from 
m i.H*^roncentrated on it. In circuit with the receiver P a battery B 
and a telephone T are included and through tin? circuit a feeble 
ele(!lric current flows continuously. The photo[)honic receiver should 
be idaced so as to receive as little light as no.ssible from any other 
source than the mirror m. Words spoken through tho tube t make 
the mirror m vibrate, so that the beam of light reflected from it 
becomes more or le.ss spread. The lens I is then unable to bring 
the beam into parallelism, and the intensity of the reflexions from 
R to P is varied, therefore also the current tjirough tho coil of the 
telephone, which in conse((uence gives out a .sound. The anumnt 
of spreading of the beam being proportional to tho intensity of the 
^vibrations of v\, and this again proportional to the intensity of the 
souiuIh, the sounds beard in tho telephone are similar to those ]>ro. 
duced at the end off. Theoretically the receiver may be at anv 
distance from the transmitter, but considerable difliculty arises if 
tho distance is great. 

One of the simph'st forms of the idionograph is .shown in fig. 19. Phono- 
It consists of a rigid spindle S screwed for about one-third of its graph, 
length, and fitted to 
work .smoothly but 
tightly ill the frame 
/,/, which is se- 
curely attaclunl to a 
sole plate P. On the 
spimllo a drum 1) is 
fixed, the axis of 
which coincides ac- 
curately with that 
of the .spindle. Oil 
the surface of the ^ 
drum a screw is 

cut of precisely the. I’’'*’- E«ll»oa's itliono^jraph. 

same pitch a.s that on the spindle. A fly-wheel W is fixed to 
one end of tho spindle, anci is provided with a handle H, hy 
which the spindle and drum can be conveniently turned. One 
of the bearings has either a screw thread cut along it, or is fitted 
with one or more studs which work easily, but without shake, in 
the screw thread. When the spindle is turned, it receivesaa trans- 
verse motion, and a point fixea relatively to the solo ])lato P and 
toueliing the drum traces out a spiral on its surface, exactly coin- 
ciding with the screw thread cut on it. A moutlipieco M, like that 
of a telephone transmitter, provided with a diapiiragm ypf parch- 
ment or similar substance, is mounted on a lever, which is pivoted 
at h and provided with a set screw 6. A bhint needle point is 
either fixed to the centre of the diaphragm or carried by a fight 
spring in such a way as to press on the centre of the diajiltragrn 
with the needle point projecting outwareJs. To use tho instrument, 
the dm III D is covered with a sheet of somewhat stiff tinfoil, an(l 
tho mouthpiece is adjusted as s^ojvn in the figure, with the needle 
jwint over the hollow part of the tinfoil, and fixed by the set screw 
to make a slight indentation in it. The drum is then turned and 
i^rds s[)okeii iu a somewhat loud and clear tone ii^ front of the 
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mouthpiece. ,The vibrations of tUo diaphragm cause the needle 
point to make indentations more or less deep, according to the 
intensity of the sound, in the surface of the tinfoil. If the inouth- 
piec^is then raved, the drum turned hack to its original position, tlie 


mouthpiece lowered so that the point rests on the groove which it 
previously made, and the drum again turned, the diaphragm, ac^d 
on by the needle point passing over the indentation, will give out 
the same words which were spoken to it. (T. GR.) 
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T he telescope is an optical instrument employed to 
view or discpver distant objects.^ The fundamental 
optical principles involved in its construction have already 
been dealt with in the articHes Lkjht and Optics, and 
these^ should bo first pferused by the reader. 

, History. 

The credit of thj discovery of the telescope has been a 
fruitful subject of discussion. Thus, because Democritiw 
announced that the milky way is composed of vast mul- 
tfffUdes of stars, it Jias been maintained that ho could only 
have been led to form sucli an opinion from actual 
examination ^of the licaven.s with a telescope. Other 
passages from the Greek and I^atin authors have similarly 
been cited to prove that the telescope was known to the 
ancients. Ihit, as has been remarked by Dr Robert Grant 
(Ilutorti of Physical Astronomy ^ p. 515), wo are no more 
Varranted in drawing so important a conclusion from 
casual remarks, however sagacious, than wo shoftld be 
justified in stating .that Seneca wa.s in po8.session of the 
discoveries of Newton because ho predicted that comets 
would one day be found to revolve in periodic of bits. 
Molyneux, in his Dioptrica Nova^ p. 256, declares his 
opinion that Roger Racon (who died c, 1294) “did per- 
fectly well understand all kinds of optic glasses, and ^new 
likewise the metliod of combining them so as to compose 
some such instrument as our telesco[)o.’’ He cites a 
passage from Ba«on’s 0pm Majm^ p. 377 of Jebb’s edition, 
1733, translated follows : — 

“ Greater things than these may ho performed by refracted vision. 
For it is easy to understand by the canons above mentioned that 
the greatest objects may ap|)ear exceedingly small, and the contrary^ 
also that the most remote objects may appear just at hand, and the 
converse ; for we can give such figures to transparent bodies, and 
disjwso them in such order with res|M*ct to tlio eye and the objects, 
that the rays shall be refracted and bout towards any place wo 
please, so that we shall see the object near at hand or at any dis- 
tance under any angle we please. And thus from an incredible 
distance we may read the smallest letters, and may number the 
smallest particles of dust and sand, by rfason of the greatness of 
the angle under which we see them. . . . Thus also the sun, 
moon, and stars may bo made to descend hither in Rpi»earance, 
and to be visible over the heads of our enemies, and many things 
of the like sort, which |)ersons unacquainted with such things 
would refuse to believe.” 

Molyneux also cites from Bacon’s Ejnstola ad Paiisiensem^ 
“Of the Secrets of Art and Nature,” chap. 5 : — 

“Glasses or diaplianous bodies may bo so formed that the most 
remote objects may apjwar iust at hand, and the contrary, so that 
we may read the smallest letters at an incredible distance, and 
may number things, though never so small, and may make the 
stars also ap|)ear as near as we please,” 

These passages ‘certainly prove that Bacon had very 
nearly, if not perfectly, arrived at theoretical proof of the 
possibility of constructing a telescope and a microscope ; 
but his writings give no account of the trial of an actual 
telescd{)e, nor any detailed results of the application of a 
telescope to an examination of the heavens. It has been 
pointed out by Dr Smith, in his Complete System of Optus, 
that Bacon imagines some effects of telesco})es which 
cannot be perfopned by them, and his conclusion is that 
Baton never actually looked through a telescope, 
Giambattista della Porta, in his Magia Naturalis, printed 
in 1558, makes the foflowing remarkable statement : — 


In recent years the ttrm Photographic telescope” has been 
applied to instruments efoployed to record the appearance of celestial 
objects by photography.^ • j 


“ If you do but know how to join the two (viz., the concave and 
the convex glasse.s) rightly together, you will see both remote and 
near objects larger than tliey otherwise appear, and withal very 
distinct.” • 

Wolfius infers from this passage that its author was the 
first actual constructor of a telescope, and it appears not 
improbable that by happy accident Porta really did piake 
some primitive form of telescope which excited the wonder 
of his friends. Here, however, his interest in the matter 
appears to have ceased, and he was unable eitiher to ap- 
preciate the importance of liis discovery or to describe the 
means by wliich the object wa.s attained. Kepler, who exa- 
mined Porta’s account of his concave and convex lenses by 
desire of his patron the emperor Rudolj)h, declared that 
it was perfectly unintelligible. Poggeruiorff {GescK dei' 

Physik, p. 134) throws considerable doubt on the origin- 
ality of Porta’s statement. 

Thomas Digges, in his Stratiotiem, p. 359, published in Leonard 
1.579, states that his father, Leonard Digges, Diggea. 

‘‘among other curious practices bad a method of discovenng by 
perspective glasses set at duo angles all objects pretty far distant 
that the sun shone upon, wliicli lay in the country round about,” 
and that this was by the help of a manuscript book of 
Roger ikeon of Oxford, who ho conceived was the only 
man besides his father who knew it. There is also the 
following passage in the Pantometma (bk. i. chap. 21) of 
Leonard Digges ^ (originally published by his son Thomas 
in 1571, and again in 1591): — 

“Marvellous are the conclusions that may be performed by 
glasses concave and convex, of circular and parabolic forms, using 
for multiplication of beams sometime the aid of glasses transparent, 
which, by fraction, should unite or dissipate the images or figures 
presen te<I by the reflection of other.” 

lie then describes the effects of magnification from a com- 
bination of lenses or mirrors, adding * 

“ But of these conclusions I minde not hero to intreate, having 
at large in a volume * by itselfe opened the miraculous effects of 
persiiective glussc.s.” 

It 18 impossible to discredit the significance of these 
quotations, for the works in wliich they occur were pub- 
lished more than twenty years before the original date 
claimed for the discovery of the telescope in Holland. 

That Roger Racon had tolerably clear ideas as to the 
practical possibility of constructing telescopes, and that 
Leonard Digges had access to some unpublished MSS. 
of Bacon, and by their aid constructed some form of tele- 
scope, seem to be obvious inferences from the preceding 
evidence. But it is quite certain that previous to 1600 
the telescope was unknown, except possibly to individuals 
who failed to see its practical importance, and who confined 
its use to “ curious practices ” or to demonstrations of 
“ natural magic.” The practical discovery of the instru- Tha 
ment was certainly made in Holland about 1608, but the^“^^ 
credit of the original invention has been claimed on behalf 
of three individuals, Hans Lippershey and Zacharias * 
Jansen, spectacle-makers in Middelburg, and James Motius 
of Alkmaar (brother of Adrian Metius the mathematician). 

Descartes, in his treatise on Dioptrics (1687), attributes the dis- 
covery to Metius “about thirty years ago,” whilst Schvrailus do 
Rhoita, a Capuchin friar, in his Oculus Enoch et Eliw (Autvorj»7 
1645), gives tlm credit to Lippershey about 16CB. Teter Borcl, 
physician to the king of France, published at Tho Hague, in 1655, 
a work De V^ero Ttlcscopii Inventore. Ho was assisted in i^ pre- 
paration by William Borel, Dutch envoy at the court of Fyance, • ' 
and tho latter declares, as the result of patie nt investi^ition, that 

* He dred about 1570^ His son alludes to his untimely death in ^ 
the preface to the Pantometna. 

* There is no further trace of this Kolurno. 
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Jansen. Jansen and liis fatlior were tlie real invcntoi*s of the teleacojK) in 
1§10, and that Lij)pcrshey only made a telescope after lunts acci- 
dentally communicated to him of the details of Jansen’s invention. 
But the most trustwoi lhy information on the subject is to be got 
from the researches of Van Swinden.^ Briefly summarized, this 
evidence is as follows. In the library of the university of Leyden, 
among)it the I^ISS. of Huygens there is an original copy of a 
document (dated 17th October 1C08) addressed to the states-genoral 
hy Jacob Andrianzoon (the same individual who is called James 
Metius. Metiiis by Descartes), petitioning for the exclusive right of selling 
an instrument of his invention by which distant objects appear 
larger and more distinct.# Ho states that he had discovered the 
instrument by accident when engaged in making extieriments, and 
had so far perfected it that distant objects were made as visilde 
and distinct by liis instrument as could l)e done with the one which 
had t-cen lately offered to the states by a citizen and spi'ctaele- 
maker of Middelburg. Among the Acts of the stAtes-geiieral pre- 
served in the Government archives at The Hague, Van Swiiiden 
found that on 2d ()ctol)er 1008 the a.sseml)ly of tlie stiles took into 
Lip- consideration the petition of Hans Lippeishey, spctAcle-inaker, a 
pershey. native of Wesel and an inhabitant of Middelbnrg, inventor of an 
instriiFiKMit for seeing at a distance. On 4th October a committee 
was appointed to test the instrument, and on the 0th of the same 
month the assembly agreed to give Li[)[)ershey 900 florins for his 
instrument. Further, on the lf»th Dccemher of the same year they 
examineil an instniment invented by Lii)pershey at their request 
to see with both eyes, and gave him orders to execute two similar 
instruments at 900 florins each ; but, as many other persons had 
knowledge of this new invention to see at a distance, they did not 
deem it expedient to grant him an exclusive privilege to sell such 
instruments. The dates of these documents dis|)oae effectually of 
Borel’s statement that liipprsliey borrowed the ideas of Jansen in 
1610. They also prove that, whilst Metius was in tK)S.session of a 
telescope, with wliich lie may have experimented, aoout the time 
when Li[)p(‘rshey presentctl his apjilieation for patent rights, yet 
ho makes no pretension that Lippersliey borrowed the invention 
from him. The conclusion is that Lippersliey was the first per.sou 
who independently invented the telescope, and at the same time 
made the instrument known to the world. The common story is 
that Li[)pershcy, happening one day, whilst holding a spectacle-lens 
in either hand, to direct them towards the steeple of a neighbouring 
church, was astonished, on looking through the nearer lens, to fina 
that the weathercock appeared nearer and more distinct. He 
fitted the lenses in a tube, in order to adjust and preserve their 
relative disiaiiees, and thus constructed his first tele.scope. But 
doubt may bo thrown on this traditional account owing to the 
further statement that the image of the weathercock so viewed was 
seen turned up.sido down. All the original Dub li telesco|)e.s were 
corapo.sed of a convex and a concave lens, and telescopes so con- 
structed do not invert. The inverting telescope, composed of two 
convex lenses, was a later invention ; still it is not impossible that 
the original experiment was made with two convex lenses. 

Telescopes seem to liavc been inafle in Holland in con- 
siderable numbera soon after the date of their invention, 
and rapidly found their way over Europe. Sirturus, in 
his De Tehuropio (1618), states that “a Frenchman pro- 
ceeded to Milan in the month of May 1609 and offered 
a telescope for sale to Count di Fiumtes”; aifi Lorenzi 
Pigorna writes,- under date 31st August 1609, that ‘Tralilco 
had been appointed lecturer at Padua for life on account 
of a perspective like the one whicli was sent from Flan- 
ders to Cardinal Borghese.” 8irnon Marius, the German 
astronomer, appears to have made astronomical observa- 
tions in 1609 with a telescope which he procured from 
Holland, and Professor liigaud of Oxford found from the 
MSS. of Harriot, the mathematician, that he had been 
milking astronomical observations witli a Dutch telescope 
Galileo, as early as July 1609. (Jalileo, in hi.s Knnnm Sidereu,\ 

® states that, happening to be in Venice about the month of 
May 1609, he heard that a Belgian had invented a per- 
spective instrument by means* of which distant objects 
appeared nearer and larger, and that he discovered its 
^nitruction by considering the effects of refraction. In 
his ISaggiator^ Galileo states that he solved the problem 
of the construction of a telescope the first night after his 
^return to Padua from Venice, and made his first telescope 
“^next <iay J)y fitting a convex lens in one extremity of a 
leaden tube and a concave lens in th e other one. A few 

^ See Dr Moll of Utrecht, in Journ. Roy. /n.s<., vol. i., 1831. 

* Lettre Uomini lUudriy p^ll2, Venice, 1744. 


I days afterwards, having succeeded in making a better 
telescope than the first, he took it to Venice, where ho 
communicated the details of his invention tp the public, 
and presented the instrument itself to the doge Leonqrdo 
Donato, sitting in full council. The senate, in return, 
settled him for life in his lectureship at Padua and doubled 
his salary, which was previously 500 florins, and which 
then became treble that which any of his predecessors had 
enjoyed. Galileo may thus claim to have invented the 
telescope independently, btit not till lie had hearef that 
others had done so. In fact the time was ripe ; and, as 
often liap|)ens in similar circumstances, only a Lint was 
necessary to complete the latent chain of thought. Galileo 
devoted all his time to improving and perfecting the 
telescope. Knowing the theory of Sis instrument, and 
possessed of much practical skiff, coupled with unwearied 
patience, he conquered the difficulties of grinding 
[Kilishing the lense.s, and soon succeeded in producing 
telescopes of greatly increased {niwer. ^ His first telescope 
magnified three diameters ; but he soon made instruments 
which magnified eight diameters, and finally one that 
magnified thirty-three diameters.^ With this last in- 
strument ho discovered in 1610 the satellites of Jupiter, 
and soon afterwards the spots on the sun, the phases of 
Venus, and the hills and valleys on the mcxin. He demon- 
strated the rotation of the satellites of Jupiter round the 
planet, and gave rough predictions of Ihcir configurations, 
proved the rotation of the sun on its axis, estalflished the 
general truth of the Copernican system as compared with 
that of Ptolemy, and fairly routed the fanciful dogmas of 
the <philosophers. These brilliant achievements, together 
with the immense improvement of the instrument under 
the hands of Galileo, overshadow’cd in a great degree the 
credit duo to the original discoverer^ anil led to the uni- 
versal adoption of the name of the Galilean telescope for 
the form of the instrument invented by *Lip[)ershey. 

Kepler first explained the theory and some of the prac- Kepler. 
Heal advantages of a telescope constructed of two convex 
lenses in his Catoptrirs (1611). The first person w'ho 
actually constructed a telescope of this form was Father 
Scheiner, who gives a description of it in his Rosa Ursim 
(1630). William Gascoigne was the first wlio practically Ga8- 
appreciated the chief advantages of the form of telescope 
suggested by Kepler, viz., the visibility of the image of a 
distant object simultaneously with that of a small material 
object placed in the common focus of the tw’o lenses. This 
led to his invention of the micrometer and his application 
of telescopic sights to astronomical instruments of jire- 
cision (see Mtckometer, vol. xvi. p. 212). But it w^as not 
till about the middle of the 17th century that KcpIeFs 
telescoj)o came into general use, and then, not so much 
because of the advantages pointed out by Gascoigne, but 
because its field of view was much larger than in the 
Galilean telescope. The first powerful telescopes of this 
construction were made by Huygens, affer much labour, Huy- 
in which he w’as assisted by his brother. With one of these, geos* 
of 12-fcct focal length, he discovered the brightest of Saturn’s 
satellites (Titan) in 1655, and in 1659 he published his 
Systema Satumimn^ in which was given for the finft time 
a true explanation of Saturn’s ring, founded on observations 
made with the same instrument. The sharpness of imago in 
Kepler’s tclescojie is very inferior to that of the Galilean in- 
strument, so that w'hcn a high magnifying power is required 
it becomes essential to increase the focal length. Casiyni Cassini, 
discovered Saturn’s fifth satellite (Bhca) in 1672 witji a 
telescope of 35 feet, and the third and fourth satellites in 
1684 with telescopes made by Campani of 100 and 136 
feet focal lengtlu Huygen s states 4ba t he and his brother 

® This last power could not be exceeded with advantage in this form 
ofCelescope till after the invention of the ach^amatio obj^-glass. 
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made object-glasses of 170 and 210 feet focal length, and 
he presented one of 123 feet to the Eoyal Society of Lon- 
don.* .Auzout and others are said to have made telescopes 
of ffoln 300 to 600 feet focus, but it does not appear that 
they were ever able to use them in practical observations. 
Bradley, on 27th December 1722, actually measured the 
diameter of Venus with a telescope whose object-glass 
jiad a focal length of 21 2 J feet. In these very long tele- 
scopes no tube was* employed, and they were consequently 
Aerial termed aerial teleseapes. Iluy^ns contrived some ingenious 
tele* arrangements for dire/jting such telescopes towards any 
scopes. visiLlo in the heavens, — the focal adjustment and 

centring of the rye-pjece being preserved by a braced rod 
connecting the object-glass and eye-piece. Other con- 
trivances for the same purpose are described by La Hire 
{Meui. iie VAcad., l^lj) and by Hartsoeker [MuceL Bei'ol.y 
v%t i. p. 2G1). Telescopes of such great length were natur- 
ally difficult to use,* and must have taxed to the utmost the 
skill and patience qf the observers. One cannot but pay 
a passing triblite of admiration to the men who, with such 
troublesome tools, achieved such results. 

Until Newton’s discovery of the different refrangibility 
ing tell- of light of different colours, it was generally supposed that 
scopes. 0 i)ject-glasses of telescopes were subject to no other errors 
than those which arose from the spherical figure oi their 
surfaces, {ind the efforts of opticians were chiefly directed 
to the construction of lenses of other forms of curvature. 
Gregory, .fames Gregory, in his Optica Proinota (1663), discusses 
the forms of images of objects produced by lenses* and 
mirrors, and shows that when the surfaces of the lenses 
or mirrors are portions of spheres the images are cKtves 
concave towards the objective, but if the curves of the 
surfaces are conic sections the spherical aberration is cor- 
rccte<l. He was^well aware of the failures of all attempts 
to perfect telescoi)es by employing lenses of various forms 
of curvature, and ifccordingly proposed the form of reflect- 
ing telescope which bears Ids name. But Gregory, accord- 
ing to his own confession, had no practical skill ; ho coul<i 
find no optician capable of realizing his ideas, and after 
some fruitless attenq)ts was obliged to abandon all hope of 
Newton, bringing his telescope into practical use. Newton was the 
first to construct a reflecting telescope. When in 1666 he 
made his discovery of the different refrangibility of light 
of different colours, lie soon perceived that the faults of 
the refracting telescope were due mfleh more to this cause 
than to the spherical figure of the lensCvS. He over-hastily 
concluded from some rough experiments (Optics^ bk. i, pt. 
ii. prop. 3) “ that all refracting substances diverged the pris- 
matic colours in a constant proportion to their mean refrac- 
tion and he drew the natural conclusion “ that refraction 
could not be produced without colour,” and therefore “ that 
no improvement could be expected from the refracting tele- 
scope ” ( Treatise on OptieSy |). 112). But, having ascertained 
by experiment that for all colours of light the angle of 
incidence is equal to the angle of reflexion, he turned his 
attention to the construction of reflecting telescopes. After 
much experiment ho selected an alloy of tin and copper as 
the most suitable material for his specula, and he devised 
means •for grinding and polishing them. He did not 
attempt the rormation of a parabolic figure* on account of 
the probable mechanical difficulties, and he had besides 
satisfierj himself that the chromatic and not the spherical 
aberration formed the chief faults of previous telescopes. 
Ne^vton’s first t'elescope so far realiz^ his expectations 
that he could see with its aid the satellites of Jupiter and 
the horns of Venus. Encouraged by this success, he made 
a second telescope of 6 J-inches focal length, with a magni- 
fying power of 38 diameteJl'si} which he presented to the 
Cosse- Royal Society of London in December 1671. A third form 

grain, of reflectijig telescope was Revised in 1672 by Cassegrafn 
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{Journal des Se^a vanSy 1672). No f urther practical ad van ce 
appears to have been made in the design or construction t)f 
the instrument till the year 1723, when John Hadley (best Hadley, 
known as the inventor of the sextant) presented to the 
Royal Society a reflecting telescope of the Newtonian con- 
struction, with a metallic H|)eculum of 6 -inches aj^erturo 
and 62^-inche8 focal length, having eye pieces magnifying 
up to 230 diameters. The instrument was examined by 
Found and Bradley, the former of whom reported upon it 
in Phil. Trans.y 1723, No. 378, p. 382. After remarking 
that Newton’s telescope “had lain neglected these fifty 
years,” they stated that Hadley had sufficientl^T shown “ that 
this noble invention does not consist in bare theory.” ffhey 
compared its performance with that of the object-glass of 
123 -feet focal length presented to the Royal Society by 
Huygens, and found that Hadley’s reflector 
“will bear such a charge as to iiiaki! it magnify the object as 
many times as the latter with its due cliarge, and that it rejireseiits 
objects as distinct, though not altogether so clear and bright. . . . 
Notwithstanding this difference in the brightness of the objects, 
we were able with this reflecting telesco])e to sec whatever wc havo 
hitherto discovered with the Hugeniaii, jtartieularly the transits 
of Jupiter’s satellites and their shadows over his disk, the black 
list in Saturn’s ring, and the edge of his .shadow cast on his ring. 

We have also .seen with it several limes the live .satellites of Saturn, 
in viewing of which this telescope had the advantage of tlio Hiigenian 
at the time when w’c compared them ; for, being in .summer, and the 
Hugeniaii telescope being managed witliout a tube, the, twilight pre- 
vented us from seeing in this .some of these small objects which at the 
same time we could discern with tin; reflecting telescope,” 
l^radley and Molyneux, having been instructed by Hadley 
in hb methods of poli.shing specula, succeeded in ])rodueiiig 
some telescopes of considerable power, one of which had a 
focal length of 8 feet; and, Molyneux having communicated 
these methods to Scarlet and Hearn, two London opticians, 
the manufacture of telescopes as a matter of business was 
commenced by them (Smith’s Opthsy bk. iii. ch. 1). But 
it was reserved for James Short of Edinburgh to give James 
practical effect to Gregory s original i(k\a. Born at Edin- Short, 
burgh in 1710 and originally educated for the cliurcb, 

Short attracted the attention of Maclaurin, professor of 
mathematics at the mdversity, wlip jiermitted him about 
1732 to make u.se of liis rooms in tlie college buildings for 
experiments in the construction of telescopes. In Short’s 
first telescopes the sjiecula were of glass, as suggested by 
Gregory, but he afterwards used metallic specula only, 
and succeeded in giving to them true parabolic and elliptic 
figures. Short then ado[>ted telescope-making as his jiro- 
fession, which lie practised first in Edinburgh and after- 
wards in Londom All Short’s telescopes were of the 
Gregorian* form, and some of them retain even to the 
present day their original liigh polish and sharp definition. 

Short died in London in 1768, having realized a consider- 
able fortune by the exercise of bis profession. 

The historical sequence of events now brings us to the Achro- 
discovery of the achromatic telescope. The first person 
who succeeded in making achromatic refracting telescopes 
seems to have been Chester Aloor Hall, a gentleman of Cliestor 
Essex. He argued that tlio different linmoiirs of tie 
human eye so refract rays of light as to produce an image 
on the retina which is free from colour, and lie rea.son- 
ably argued that it might be possible to produce a like 
result by combining lenses fomposed of different refracting 
media ^ After devoting some time to the inquiry he 
found that by combining lenses formed of different kyids 
of glass the effect of the unequal refrangibility of bghf 
was corrected, and in 1733 he succeeded in constructing 
telescopes which exhibited objects free from colour. One 
of these instruments of only 20 -inclics focal length h^d an • 
aperture of 2.J inches. Hall was a man of iiul e pendent 

^ Tho same argument wa.s employed by (Jregory more than fifty , 
years previously, but had been followed by no practical result. Tho 
lens of the human eye is not achromatic (see Lkjht, vol. xiv. p. 601). 
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means, and seems to have been careless of fame : at least 
hb took no trouble to communicate his invention to tbe 
world. At a trial in Westminster Hall about the patent 
r^hts ^Tanted to Dollond (Watkin r. Dollond),^ Hall was 
admitted to be tlie first invent(^r of the achromatic tele- 
scope^ but it was rilled by Lord Mansfield that “it was 
not the person who locked his invention in his scrutoire 
that ought to profit for such invention, but he who brought 
Elder, it forth for the benefit of mankind.” ^ In 1747 Euler com- 
municated to the llerlin Academy of Sciences a memoir in 
which he endeavoured to prove the possibility of correct- 
ing both tlieVhromatic and the spherical aberration of an 
objc«t'gIass. Ihke (Gregory and Hall, he argued that, since 
the various humours of the human eye were so combined 
as to produce a perfect image, it should bo possible by 
suitable combinations of lenses of different refracting media 
to construct a perfect object-glass. Adopting a hypo- 
thetical law of the dispersion of differently coloured rays of 
light, he proved analytically the possibility of constructing 
an achromatic object-glass composed of lenses of glass and 
water. Hut all his efforts to j)roduco an actual object- 
glass of this construction were fruitless, — a failure w’hich 
lie attributed solely to the difficulty of procuring lenses 
worked precisely tx) the re(piisite curves (lUeni, AcacL Ikrlin^ 
1753). Dollond admitted the accuracy of Killer’s Analysis, 
but disputed his hypothesis on the grounds that it was 
purely a theoretical assumption, that the theory was 
opposed to the results of Newton’s experiments on the 
refrangibility of light, and that it was impossible to de- 
termine a physical law from analytical reasoning alone 
{Phil. Tram.^ 1753, [i. 2S!)). In 1754 Killer communicated 
to the Berlin Academy a further memoir, in which, starting 
from the hyjiotliesis that light consists of vibrations excited 
in an elastic fluid by luminous bodies, and that the differ- 
ence of colour of light is duo to the greater or less fre- 
quency of these vibrations in a given time, he deduced his 
ju’cvious results. lie did not doubt the accuracy of New- 
ton’s experiments quoted by Dollond, because he asserted 
that the difference between the la\v deduced by Newton 
and that which he assumed would not bo rendered sensible 
by such an experiment.^ Dollond did not reply to this 
memoir, but soon afterwards lie nieeived an abstract of a 
Klinp(?u- nieinoir by Klingenstierna, the Swedish mathematician and 
stierna. astronomer, which led him to doubt the accuracy of the 
results deduced by Newton on the dispersion of refracted 
light. Klingenstierna showed from purely geometrical 
considerations, fully a[)pre(:iated by Dollond, th^t the re- 
sults of Newton’s experiment.s could not be brought into 
harmony wdth other universally accepted facts of refraction. 

^ At a meeting of tlie Royal A.stronoiiiical Society lield on Hth 
May 1886 a legal document, signed by Chester Moor Hall, was 
])resented by Mr R. B. I’losscr of the I’atent Office to the society. 
On the same occasion Mr Rinyard made the following interesting 
statement respecting Uall 

“ Home years aj'o very little was known aVnit Moor nail. It was known Umt, 
about seven years after the patent for making' aelironmtie obJeet-RlafiNes whs 
granted to Dollond, his claim to the invention was di.s|»uU>d by other instru- 
mej;it-niakers, amongst tlicin by a Mr Champness, an instrutnent-rnakcr of 
Cornhill, who began to infringe the jwtent, alleging that John Dollond was 
not the real inventor, and that sindt telescopes had l)een made twenty-five 
years before the granting of his jiatciit, by Mr Moor Hall. John Dollond, to 
whom the Copley medal of the Royal Society h.ad t)ocn given for his Inven- 
tion, was then dead, and his son brought nu action for Infringing the pafrmt 
against Champness. There is no report of the case, hut the facta are referred 
to in the reports of subsequent cases. It Appears that workmen who had been 
eniploywl by Mr Moor Hall were examined, and [troved that they hod niaile 
aeljromatic ohject-glnHses as early as Dollond’s pafrnt was not act aside, 
thou^ the evidence with regal’d to tlie prior manufacture was accepted t)y 
Iiord Wansfield, who tried the case, as having tM*eu Hatisfacl'Orily proved. . . . 
Mr Hall was a bemijiier of the Inner Temple, and was alive at the time of the 
action. He was a rn.an of some property, and is spoken of on his tombstone 
ns an exetdlent lawyer and matl einatician. He was not a fellow of the Royal 
Society, but juust certainly have known of the gift of the Copley medal to 
„,Dollond. It is very curious the conflicting evidence we liave to reconcile, but 
1 think* the kfilance of evidence is in favour of there having been a prior in- 
vention of achromatic object-glasses ladbre the date of Dollond’s patent” 
(Aitron. Jtfgijtter, May 1880 ; see also the Obsen^atory for s/iine date). 

* Gentleman's Magazine^ 1790, part ii. p. 890. 

* For a good account of this controversy, .see Dr. H. Servus Of 

schichte des Femrohrs^ p. 77 'Berlin, 1886. ’ 


Like a practical man, Dollond at once put his doubts to the Dollond. 
test of experiment, confirmed the conclusions of Klingen- 
stierna, discovered “a difference far beyond hfe hopes, in the 
refractive qualities of different kinds of glass with respect 
to their divergency of colours,” and was thus rapidly led 
to the construction of object-glasses in which first the 
chromatic and afterwards the spherical aberration were 
corrected {Phil. Trans.^ 1758, p. 733). i 

We have thus followed {lomewhat minutely the Wstory 
of the gradual process by which Dollond arrived indepen- 
dently at his invention of the refracting telescope, because 
it has been asserted that ho borrowed the idea Djm efthers. 
Montucla, in his Histoire des Mathin^mttiques (pp. 448-449), 
gives the following footnote, coinnuinicated to him by 
Lalande : — , 

“Ce fut Chostcrmonhall *’ (an obvious wiisprint for Cluster Moor 
Hall) “(]ui, vei-s 1750, cut I’idee des lunettes achromatiques. c 41 
s’aJressoit i Aysoough,'* qiii faisoit travaillir Mass, Dollond ayant 
eu hesoiii de Ba.ss pour un verro quo demandoit le due d'Yorck, 

Bass lui fit voir du crown-glass et (lii flint-glfiss. yall donna uiie 
Innetto k Ayscongh, niii la montra a jiUisieiirs personnes ; il en 
donna la construction a Bird, ipii ii'en tint pas com})te. Dollijnd 
cn profita. Dans lo jiroces qu’il y eut entre Dollond ct Watkin, au 
banc dll roi, cola fut proiive ; mais Dollond gagna, pnreo qii’il ctoit 
le premier qui eflt fait connoilrc les lunettes acliromatiijues.” 

It is clearly established that Hall was the first iiivcntoJ 
of the achromatic telescojie ; but Dollond did not borrow 
the invention from Hall without acknowlcdgmL‘'nt in the 
manner suggested by Lalande. His discovery was beyond 
question an independent one. The whole history of his 
researches proves how fully he was aware of the conditions 
neces.sary for the attainment of acliromaiism in refracting 
telescopes, and he may be well excused if be so long placed 
implicit reliance on the accuracy of experiments made by 
•SO illustrious a philosopher as Newton. His writings suffi- 
ciently show that but for this confidenoo be would have 
arrived sooner at a discovery for wlqeh his mind was 
fully jirepared. It is, besides, impossible to read Dollond’s 
memoir {Phil. Tram.^ 1758, p. 733) without being im- 
pressed with the fact that it is a truthful account, not 
only of the successive steps by which he independently 
arrived at his discovery, but also of the logical processes 
by which these stejis were siurcessively suggested to his 
mind. 

The triple object glass, consisting of a combination of 
two convex lenses of prown glass with a concave flint lens 
between them, was introduced in 17G5 by Peter, son of 
John Dollond, and many excellent telescopes of this kind 
were made by him. 

The limits of this article do not permit a further detailed 
historical statement of the various steps by which the 
powers of the telescope were developed. Indeed, in its 
practical form the princijile of the instrument has re- 
mained unchanged from the time of the Dollonds to the 
present day ; and the history of its development may bo 
summed up as consisting not in new optical discoveries but 
in utilizing new appliances for figuring afnd polishing, im- 
proved material for specula and lenses, more refined means 
of testing, and more perfect and convenient methods of 
mounting. About the year 1774 William HerscheJ, thonW. Her- 
a teacher of music in Bath, began to occupy his leisure 
hours with the construction of sjiecula, and finally devoted 
himself entirely to their construction and use. In 1778 
be had selected the chef d^mivre of some 400 speculll which 
lie made for the celebrated instrument, of 7 -feet focal 
length with which his early brilliant astronomical dis- 
coveries were made. In 1783 he completed his reflecto'r of 
18y^i^- inches aperture and 20 -feet focus, and in 1789 his 
great reflector of 4-feet aperture and 40-fect focal length. 

The fame of these instruments wai i»pidly spread by the 
brjlliant d iscoveries which their makePs genius and perse- 
* Ayftcougli Was au optician ki Ludga/e Hill, London. 
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verance accomplished by their aid. The reflecting telescope 
became the only available tool of the astronomer when 
great light grasp was requisite, as the difficulty of procuring 
disks of glass (especially of flint glass) of suitable purity 
and homogeneity limited the dimensions of the achro- 
matic telescope. It was in vain that the French Academy 
of Sciences offered prizes for perfect disks of optical flint 
gffiss. Some of the best chemists and most enterprising 
gltfss- manufacturers exerted thek utmost efforts without 
succeeding in producing perfect disks of more than 
inches i^i c^iameter. All the larger disks were crossed by 
strico, or wefe otherwise deficient in the necessary homo- 
geneity and purity. * 

Pierre Louis GuinSnd, a liiimble watchmaker living 
near Chaux de Fond in N^uchatel, Switzerland, w’as the 
firs^wlio succeeded in* making marked progress in the 
manufacture of optical flint glass. After making pre- 
liminary experiments extending over seven years (1784- 
90), and nothing daftnted by tlieir comparative want of 
success, he erected a furnace near Les Brenets, and devoted 
mosifof liis slender earnings (then derived from making 
the bells, or rather gongs, of rei)eating watclies) to the 
fu^^ilment of his ambition. Ilis persistency, courage, and 
self-(hmial recall forcibly the story of Palissy. In 1807) lie 
joined the optical establishment of Fraunhofer and tltz- 
schneider and remained with them about nine years. 
During this periotl extensive experiments were instituted 
with remarkable success, ft is siiid that the disks for tiho 
Dorpat refractor (9*fi inches aperture, with which the 
observations of Wilhelm Struve were made) were manufa^:- 
tured during this peviod, though the complete instrument 
was not delivered till 1823. Fraunhofer had, however, 
profited so fully by the suggestions of Guiiiand, and had 
probably also so far *1111 proved on the original methods, that 
he afterwards .succe(xled in jiroducing still larger object- 
glasses. After Fraunhofer’s death in 1826 his successors 
Merz and Mahler carried out successfully the methods 
handed down to them by Guinand and Fraunhofer, and 
produced some largo and excellent telescopes, which are 
hereafter mentioned. Meanwhile Guinand, having re- 
turned to his native country in 1811, resumed there the 
manufacture of disks of ojitical glass, discovered a method 
of removing striie by breaking and reuniting the portions 
by heat, when the glass was in a plastic state, and event- 
ually produced perfc’ct disks up to 18 inches in diameter. 
Most of these he dis})osed of to Lercbours and Secretan, 
opticians in I’aris, by both of whom some fine object-gla.sses 
were made.^ Guinand communicated his secrets to his 
sons before his death in 1823. About 1829 Bontemps 
entered into partnership with one of the sons, and another 
son carried on his father’s manufacture in partnership with 
his mother. The latter firm was succeeded by Dauget 
of Soleure, whose exhibits of optical glass excited so much 
attention at the London exhibition of 1851. About 1848 
Bontemps joined tlie firm of Chance Brothers of Birming- 
ham, and thus carried the secret of Guinand’s methods to 
England. It is not a little remarkable that the only firms 
in the wprld by whom large disks of optical glass have 
been produced trace their success to information derived 
more or less directly from Guinand. MM. Feil of Paris, 
who are djrect descendants of Guinand, and Messrs Chance 
Brothers of Birmingham are at the present time the only 
makers of optical glass in disks of larger diameter than 
20 inches. 

Insteuments, <kc. 

We now proceed to give an account of the methods and 
principles of construction thh tarious kinds of telescopes, 

^ See Wolf, ^iogmphit% vol. ii.* p. 301, and Clerke, History o/' 
Astronomy^ pp. 146*147. • • 
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and to describe in detail special typical instruments, which,, 
owing to the work accomplished by their aid or the practi- 
cal advances exemplified in their comstruction, appear most 
worthy of record or study. 


III the case of short-sighted persons the image for very distant ob- 
jects (that is, for parallel rays) is fofnied in front of the retina ; there- 
fore, to enable such persons to see distinctly, the rays emerging from 
the eye-piece must be slightly divergent ; that is, they must enter the 
eye as if they proceeded from a comparatively near object. For normi.l 
eyes the natural adaptation is not to focus for quite j)arillel rays, but 
on objects at a moderate distance, and practically, therefore, most 
persons do adjust the focus of a telescop, for most distinct and easy 
vision, so that the rays emerge from the eye-piece very slightly diver- 
gent. Abnormally short-sighted persons require to j)ush in theieye-lPns 
nearer to the object-glass, and long-sighted persons to withdraw it 1‘rom 
the adjustment employed by tliose of normal sight. It is usual, how- 
ever, in computations of the magnifying power of telescops, for the 
rays emerging from the eye-piece when adjusted for distinct vision to 
be parallel. 


Refracting Telescope, • 

In its simplest form the telescope consists of a convex object- Early 
lens capable of forming an image of a distant object and of an eye- forms, 
lens, concave or convex, by 
wliich the image so formed 
is magnified. When the 
axis of the eye-lens coin- 
cides with that of the ob- 
ject-glass, and the focal 
jKiint of the eye-lens is co- 
incident with the principal 

focus of the object-lens, parallel rays incident upon the objcct-glasi 
will emerge from the eye-})iece as parallel rays. These, falling in 
turn on the leii.s of the lininan 
eye, arc converged by it and form 
an image on tlic retina.* Fig. 1 
shows the (iourse of the rays 
when the cyc-lcns is convex (or * 
positive), fig. 2 when the cyc- 
lcns is concave (or negative) 

Tlio former represents Kepler’s, 
the latter Lipprshey’s or the Galilean telescope. The magnifying 
power obviously depends on the nroprtion of the focal length of 
tlio objcct-lgns to that of the eye-lens, that is, 
magnifying power i-F/c, 

where F is the focal length of the object-lens and c that of the 
eye-lens. Also th<! diametcM’ of the pencil of parallel rays emerging Magnify, 
from the cyc-lens is to the diameter of the ohject-lens inversely as ing 
the magnifying power of the telescop. Hence one of the l)est pwer. 
methods of determining the magnifying power of a tclcscoiTc is to 
measure the diameter of the emergent pencil of rays, after the tele- 
scope has been adjusted to focus npn a star, and to divide the 
diameter of the object-glass by the diameter of the emergent pncil. 

If we desire to utilize all tin; i)arallcl rays which fall upn an objcct- 
ghusM it is necessary that the full pencil of emerging rays should 
enter the observer’s eye. Assuming with Sir William Ilenschel 
that the normal pupil of the eye distends to ore-fifth of an inch 
ill diameter when viewing faint objects, wo obtain the rule that 
the minimum magnifying pwer whicli can he cfliciently employed 
is five times the diamete r of the object-glass expressed in inches. 
tIic defects of the Galilean and Kepler teles('oiK*s are duo to the 
chromatic and spherical ahen-ation of the simple lenses of which 
they arc composed (sec OiTics, vol. xvii. p. 802 sq,). The 
substitution of a psitive or negative eye-piece for the simple convex 
or concave cye-lcms, and of an acliromatic object-glass for the simple 
object-lens, transforms tliese early forms into the modern achro- 
matic. tcle.scopc. The Galihian telescope with a concave cyc-lens 
instead of an eye-piece still survives as the imxlern opra-glass, on 
account of its shortfn- length, but the object-glass and eyc-lciis are 
achromatic combinations. 

The principles of an acdiromatic combination of prisms or lenses Achro- 
have l)een explained in Light (vol. xiv. pp. 592, 595) and further malic 
developed in Oj'TIGS (vol. xvii. j). 804 .s//.). As a lens may he rc- ohject- 
garded .'is built up of a series of thin slices of prisms, divided from glas.s. 
each other by jdanes parallel to the axis of the lens, it will be seen 
that, if a prism ])crfcctly achromatic for rays of two definite wave- 
lengths, ami ap[)roximately achromatic for all rays, can Im! con- 
structed by combining two prisms of diflerent kinds of glass, all 
that is required to produce an object -gliuss with similar small 
j chromatic errors is to combine a convex lens of crown glass and a 
concave one of flint glass as in fig. 3, their surfaces being of such 
curvatures as to form a scries of iniagiiiaiy prisms (.such as we have 
suppsed an ohject gl.ass to consist of) through any one of which all* 
kinds of light tailing on the ohj«^ct-glass parallel to its axis will he 
refracted very nearly to a common focus F. Accordingly any pro- 
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(POsed objoct-pjlass ran bo tosletl ns regards its optical conditions by 
** tracing a ray/' i.c., calculating the point at which, alter rcfiac*- 
tion through the two lenses, the ray so traced will cut their 
common axis, lor the analytical solution of this problem it 


I is necessary to assume that the adjacent surfaces of the sup- 
posed inliuitely numerous prisms form together some continuous 


curved surface, which practically is nearly spherical. But the 
actual ditlcreticos between the curves which may ho required in 
certain eoiuhtions for producing a perfect lens diller so .slightly 
from true spherical surfaces that it is impossible by any previously 
designed mechanical process to predict whether the resulting figure 
will be that of a spliere or some other curve very nearly that of a 
sphere. The inathe.maticiaii, therefore, who discusses the subject 
is compelled to adopt spherical curves as the basis of his calcula- 
tion. On this assumption wc may tlieii trace a ray rigidly through 
any supposed object-glass as follows. Let A, B, A\ B' be respectivedy 
the points where the refracted ray produced would intersect the 
optical axis after refraction at the first, second, third, and fourth 
refracting surfaces respectively ; also let a be the lirst angle of in- 
cidciiee, (l and /x' the refractive indexes for the crown and hint lens 
respectively for a ray of the wave-length whose eourse is to be 
traced, r and .s the first and second radii for the crown lens, / 
and s' the lirst and second radii for tlie flint lens, a, /?, a', n! , 
and b’ auxiliary angles, d tlie thickness of the crown lens, d' the 
thickness of the flint Ituis, A the distance between the, second and 
third surfaces. Then for the intersect after refraction at the first 
surface 

1 . 

sin a - sin a ; 

/A 

(A):=a-a ; A = - . 

sin (A) 

for the intersect after refraction at the second surface 

. , A + S ~ d . , . . 

sin (A); 

s 

sin fi = i-L . sin h ; 

/IM /AN 7 n 

{].)■-■ {A) -{-li h; 

for the intersect after refraction at the third surface 

sin a - - (B - - A) - - , — ; 

r 

fiin a'- — sin a ; 

(A') = ( B) f a' - a' ; A' = r - r' . - . ^ ; 

.sin (A ) 

for the intersect after refraction at the fourth surface 
sin 1) = - (A' -+ s' - d') sin ; 



sin fi fx sin h ' ; 

(B') = (A')-t-6'-/3'; 


, sin 
’sin (B'j « 


The computation is very much simplified when we consider the 
angle of incidence to be very small — i.e., the point of incidence 
very near the optical axis, viz,, 


r jLt - 1 

a" V^' 


S _ fXS 

B" A d 


consider mo.st desirable. Herschel advocates 
satisfying the terms depending on th^i seioiid 
power of the aberration, Klugel that the refrac- 
tions of the rays should be as small as possible ; 
or we may make it a condition that the'second 
and third surfaces shall have the same if lius, so that the surfaces 
may bo cemented together. The fourtli condition is of course tlie 
desired focal length, liut for all \)rac^ical purpo.ses it is suflicient 
to liave placed the reader in a position to test the optical (^ndi- 
tions of any eoinbinations that may bcrproposed, ami to refer 
him to the works mujitioned in the subjoined note^ ; for, in fact Practical 
the construction of object-glasses on ]>apc^| is of far higher interest methods 
as a mathematical exercise than as a practical imtttcr. By a slight of com- 
depariuro from the spherical ligure — a dcj)ariiire so minute that putation. 
there are no mechanical means siifliciciitly delicate to iiieus''iiro it 
with certainty the o[)ti(‘ian may fail to realize true spherical 
surfaces, and thus on the one hand mi.ss the tine delinition which 
his calculation led him to e.vpecl, or on the other hand convert 
an object -ghi.ss which with sj)hrrical curves would have large 
spheVical aberration into one jxufectly corrected in this respect. 

Having, therefore, for particular kinds, of glass nscertaiued a 
good general form of object-glass, it bciamics oidy necessary for 
the optician to perform an approximate calcnliilion of the (Uirva- 
tuifjs rcMpiisite to produce correction of the cliromatic aberration, 
and to trust to the process of final figuring for correction of tlio 
final spherical and cnroinatic aberration. It foitiinately happens 
th\t in the rigid e(juations the terms which ex|>ress the thick- 
ness and distance apart of the lenses ‘‘aUvoIvc only tlie focal 
distances of central rays, and liave but a sm.nl 1 inihuuu e on the 
ratios of the aberrations of the len.scs ; and, fiirtlier, they affecT 
chiefly the focal length of tlie lens, and have^a very small influcnco 
on the chromatic abeiTation. Thus in tlie )»relimiiiary com})Uta- 
tion the optician may neglect the thickness of the lenses and employ 
the simple approximate formuhe given uiu.r Orras, vol. xvii. 
p. 804 — 
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7^1 are the dispersive powers of the two kinds of 


glass for the two rays which ho desires to unite,/ and/ the cor- 
responding focal lengVlis of the two lenses, and F the focal length 
of the combination. The focal lengths of the two lenses which 
secure the eoiiditioiis of achromatism having been thus computed, 
the radii of curvature may bo computed for cither lens by the 
u.sual formula (see Light, vol. xiv. p. ^93) - 




^ 1 


A' A(B-J)' A 


s' fl's' , , 


By means of these foimuhe we can coinputo B' (the point where 
,a ray, entering the first surface of the object-glass, will intersect 
the optical axis) for any angle of incidence = a, when for a ray of 
tliat wave-length the indexes of refraction are known for the glass 
of which the lenses are composed, if the rJidii of curvature of the 
lenses are also known. The most perfect object-glas.s would be one 
in which the value of B' is lli^* .same for two rays of the two 
selected vvave-lcngth.s, tlirough whatever portion of tlie object-glass 
they may pa.ss. This, however, is a condition which cannot be 
inathematically .satisfied with s])herical surfaces. It is of conr.se 
po.ssihle to find values of the four unknow n quantities r, s, r', and s' 
such that foim conditions shall be satisfied. The ordinary approxi- 
mate method is to find such values of tlic radii that B' is tlie same 
for rays of two difleront wave-lengths w’hon the incident rays arc 
near tli| axis, and for mean rays wlii(di enter near the margin of 
the lens ; but of course this solution is indeterminate, and only 
becomes rigid when two radii are assunied. Thms, for any crown 
lens of any radii of curvature it is possible to find a flint lens to 
satisfy these conditions. X^ie rigid solution becomes one of suc- 
cessive approximation to such four conditions as the computer may 


/ 

In the last expression, where r and s corresjuind to the radii of 
'•nrvature, the optician has an infinite range of choice. He will of 
course .select sncli a proportion of r to s as experieni’e or more 
elaborate calculation has shown to be favourable. In the form of 
object-gla.ss recommended by Sir John Hcrschel, as fulfilling the 
ino.st favourable conditions for correction of a .sjdieiical aberration 
for parallel as well as nearly parallel ray.s, tJio rcsiuired curvatures 
for the exterior .surfaces of the crown and the flint lens w'cro found 
to vary very slightly for a considerable range of the ratio of tho 
dispersive jwwers of the crown and the flint gla.ss. Assuming 
fx (the mean index of refraction) to be 1*542 for crown glass and 
1*585 for flint gla.ss, Ilerschcl proved that, if the radii in q^uestiou 
are taken to bo 6*72 for the crown lens and 14*20 for tho flint lens 
(sup])o.sing tho focal length of the desired combination to bo 10), 
w’c have only to compute tho radii of the second and third surfaces 

1 Euler, Dioptrica, 8t Petersburg, 17G7-71 ; Clairaut, Mhi. de VAcad. Scien., 
1757 ; D’Alembert, Optisc., vol. iii.; Lagrange, Mised. Taurin., ill. 2, p. 152, and 
Mem. Aaid. Berl.y 1778; Schmidt, Lehrhuch der annlytischen Optik; ^antlnl, 
Teorica denli f^trwrunti Ottici ; Klugel, in Gilbert’s Ann. d. Physik, xxxiv., 
1810, pp. 265-275 and 276-291 ; Herschel, Phil. Trans. Boy. Soc., 1821, ppi 222-267; 
liittrow, Mem. R.A.S. (London), vcd. iii. p|ii 285-265; Robinson, Mechanical 
Philosophy, art. “Telescojw," vol. iii. pp. 408-514; Gauss, “Uebor die achro- 
matisclicn Doppel-Objectiye," in Lindenau’s Zeltschr., Iv., 1817, pp. 846-861, and 
Gilbert’s Ann, d. Physik, lix. pp. 188-J9.5 ; Gauss, in Louville’s Journal, 1866, 
i. pp. 9-48; Stelnhell Astron. Nacft., xlviill 1851, col. 226-228, lill., 1860, col. 
805-306, and 1861, col. 269-270; A. Bteinheil, Veber Berechnung optUcher Con- 
I elrwcfioneu ; Carl Steinbell, Bjepe.rt(rriym, iii., 1867, pp. 480-440, and Miinchen 
^ Akad. Site., 1867, ii. pp. 284-297; Steinheil (Carl A. and A.), ObUinOKhe 
Nachriohten, 1866, pp. 181-143, 211-21« •• 
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by means of the above simple formulae and the measured disjwrsive 
and refractive power of tlio glass of the lenses. (The method of 
deterinining /i, &c., is given under Optics, vol. xvii. p. 800.) The 
form g^erally Adopted (see fig. 4) in the 
best modem object-glasses is extremely 
simple, viz., an equi- convex crown lens 
and a flint lens wlio.se first surface has the ^ 

same radius of curvature as the surfaces '®‘ 

of the crown lens — this radius depending on the focal length 
^•hich it is desired to give to the object-glass. Since in order 
t(^ fulfi^ the conditions of achromatism the focal lengtlis of the 
two lenses have to be proportioi^l to their dispersive powers 
(for the rays which it is desired to unite), and as in the two de- 
scriptions of glass in qiieslion the dispersion of flint gla8.s for C 
to rays 1)0 tfviJ^n F and (1 is very nearly twi(;e that of crown glas.s, 
the posUTior surface of tly) flint lens becomes nearly a plane. The 
final correction for achromatism is made, if necessary, by departing 
sliglitly from a plane in* the curvature of the last surface of the 
flint lens, and the final concttion for spherical aberration in the 
figuring of the surfacc.s. •In a lecture (lelivcred at the Uoyal In- 
sti^ion on 2d April 1886 8ir Howard Grubb, optician, of Dublin, 
said ; 

“A truly Rphericul CAirro is the exception, not the rule. When I tell you 
that .1 Ron.sihle diHen'nce in^orrection for spherical aberrat ion can l>e inado hy 
half an hour s poli.sliiu;^, corrcNponding proliably to a ditfereiico in the llr»t 
place of decimals in radii of the curves, you will sec that it is practically not 
neccfi^ary to enter ui»on any calculation for spherical aberration. We know 
alM)ut wliat form j^ivos an approximate correction ; wo adhere nearly to that, 
and the rest Is done by llRuring of the aurface. To illustrate what 1 mean. 

I would be quite williuj^' to undertake to alter the <',urves of the crown or flint 
le^B of any of my ohjectives by a very large quantity, increasing one an<l 
decreasing the other so as to still satisfy the conditions of achn)matiKm, but 
intro<iu(Mng theoretically a large aimmnt of positive or negative sj4>cri»‘al 
aberration, and yet U) make out of the altered lens an object-glass i»erfoctly 
corrected for uplu'rieal aberjation. ... I may remark that it is aometimes 
possible to make a Isdtcr objective by deviating from the curves which give a 
true correction for spherical aberration, and correcting tliat aberration by 
figuring, rather than hy strictly adhering to the thcoietical curves.” 

When an ol)jc(;t-gla.ss is designed for use a.s an ordinary telescope 
it is u.sual to select for the rays of dilferent colour to be united 
those near C and those he- «# «• » /• m «• i 

tween F and (1, since j’aya 
of lower and higlior re- 
frangibility produce a com- 
paratively faint irnpi^ession 
on the sen.se of sight. In 
such a telescope of •any 
considerable ajtertiiro the 
image of a bright star at 
focus is siirroundod by a 
halo of bluish or violet- ,,, 
coloured light, — a defect 
which is unavoidable in an 
object-glass composed of a 
crown and flint lens on ac- 
count of tlie irrationality 
of their spectra (Licjht, vol. ,,, 
xiv. p. .^j 92). There seems 
to be no doubt tliat differ- 
ent eyes arc dilferently ira- 
prcs.se<l by rays of different 
wave-length.' Thus two 
observers will often have «m 
different opinions as to the 
chromatic corrections of 
the same object-glass : the 
observer whose oyo is ah- 
normally sensitive to vio- 
let light will pronounce the 
chromatic aberration over- 
corrected in an object-glass 
which another will consider 
perfect in this res|>ect, and 
vice versa. Probably it is 
partly owin^ to this cause 

that the •object- glasses of different makers show systematic differ- 
ences in their colour correction. An e.xccedingly sensitive method 
of testing this correction devised by Professor Stokes is given under 
Optics, vol. xvii. p. 804. Another method, duo to Professor Hark- 
ness andffirst carried out by Dr Vogel, is the following. Place 
behind the eye-piece a direct vision prism (c/. Optics, p. 801). The 
image of a star in the ficlcWwill then bo converted into a narrow 
spectrum, which, if there were no chromatic aberration, would wlien 
focused be represented bjr ^ faint coloured straight line, uniformly 
sliarp and narrow. But in an ordinary object-glass only two points 
in the spectrum can be perfectly focused simultaneously; therefore 
all its other parts are spread^ut, ioivning a coloured band of variable 
breadth. Ii we focus on -the brightest part of the spectrum, both 

I See Abney and Foating, Bakerian, \ ei'tUJra. iVtiZ. Trans., ISSfl* alsoPAotfi* 
graphic News, Bay 1886, p. 8J2. ^ 


its extreme ends become spread out into a more or less trumpet- 
.shaped form, enabling the ob.scrver to note the range of the spcc« 
trum over which precise definition can bo expcctml. The amount 
of this extension will depend in some degree on the form of the 
object-glass, but much more (if the achromatism is fairly well 
corrected) on the irrationality of the spectra of the glass of which 
the lenses are composed. If wo then focus, for example, on the 
C line, wo sliall have the band of light contracted at C and at 
anotlier point (probably between F and G), widening to a slightly 
trumpet-shaped form below C, and markedly so above G. This 
second point of greatest contraction gives tlie wave-length of the 
ray which has the .same focus as C. If the telescope has a focu.sing 
scale, we can also measure directly in this way the change of focus 
for rays of diirerent colours. The cliromatic aberration will bo 
best corrected for the rays of minimum focus, and tTii.s minimum 
focus should for an ordinary tele.scope correspond with the briglitest 
part of the spectrum, viz., with rays between D and E. A com- 
parison of the chromatic correction of objc^t-glas.scs by different 
makers is given by Dr V’^ogel [Mmatshcr. tier Berliner Akad.y 
April 1880), obtained in the manner just do.scribed. Thu tele- 
scopes coni[)ared arc — 
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ni. 

m. 

1 18-1 

Schroder 

Fotsdam 

0“2‘.»8 

5’4 


Grubb 

Berlin 

0-207 

3-16 

i:c3 

Fi-auiibofer 

0-243 

4-331 

17'8 


Fig. 5, taken from the above-quoted paper, aflbrds most interest- 
ing inforiifatiou as to the colour-correction of these three typical 
object-glasses. The curves of the dingram show the variation of 
the focal point for rays of different wave-lenjrths in the case of each 
object-glass. It will be seen that Fraunhofer has united the rays 
about C with those of wave-length 525 millionths inillimctres, 
Grubb with those about wave-length 494, and Schroder about wave- 
length 463. The object-glasses of Grubb and Schroder are com- 
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posed of modern glass, which is comparatively colourless, whilst 
Fraunhofer’s ghuss is decidedly gi*ecn in colour. The minimum focus 
in Fraunhofer’s telescope is platted near D (rather at wave-length 
585), because the absorption of the blue and violet rays of the 
spectrum by the flint lens renders the brightest part of the spectrum 
less blue than in an objective composed of modern glass hy Chance.* 
or Foil, which is nearly colourlo.ss. This oircim^tanco enabled 
Fraunhofer to apply a very lar^e over-correction for colour, — that 
is, to unite as perfectly as possible the red and central part of the 
spectrum, and to leave the outstanding violet rays to bo in great 
part absorbed by the colour of the glass. The colour-torreclions 
in the object-glasses of Grubb and Schroder are very different in 
character. In Grubb’s object-glass the minimum focus is for rays 
of wave-length about 545, that of Schroder’s is about wave-length 
533, which appears to prove that Grubb’s eye is more sensitive to 
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red and Schroder's to hluo light. Also Grubb’s object-glass unites 
the rod rays very closely with the brightest part of the spectrum, 
and leaves the blue and' violet rays outstanding. Schroder, on the 
other hand, leaves the red rays outstanding in order to unite the 
rays between D and F more closely. The conclusion is that to 
Grubb’s eye the red rays would be obtrusively proTiiiiieut in 
Schriiler’s telescope, and that he would pronounce the ohj{*ct-ghiss 
under-corrected ; whilst Schroder’s eye would find the outstaii<ling 
violet rays too }»roniineiit in Grubb’s telescope, and pronounce it 
over-corrected. The absolute amount of light in the secomlary 
spectrum in viewing the same objecd depends, csEier is paribus^ upon 
the square of the ai>erture ; therefore telescopes 6f large aperture 
have to he made of greater proportional focal length than tlioso 
of small aperture, in order to (liminish the secondary spectrum. 
Figs, a, /?, 7, 5 in I lie diagram give the form of the spectrum of a 
stai^iu Schroder’s Ldescope for various adjustments of the focus ; 
figs, a' and 7' give the corres])onding forms for Fraunhofer’s tele- 
scope. Fig. a represtmts the eye-piece focuscsl for the brightest part 
of the spectrum ; fig. (3 when the re»l ray.s and those near Ila are 
simultaneously focused; fig. 7 wlieii the extreme red ray.s arc in 
focus, the convaponding focus being a little below H7 ; fig. 5 when 
foc.u.sed on 1 1 7. 

Wlum a telesc,()p(i is to be coiistrueted for photographic purposes 
the aim should bo to unite, as ]HM'fectly as possible, the rays near 
that portion of the spectrum which act most powerfully on the 
photographic, plate to be employed. Thi.s latter point lias been de- 
termined for the various pliotogra]diiejnocesses by Captain Abney.^ 
The results arc shown graphically in fig. 6 for the processes practi- 
cally employed at jiresent 
in astronomical photo- 
('laiihy. 
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To unite the ray.s near G or H the angle of the Hint prism must 
he dimini.shod ; that is, the focal lengtli of the flkit lens must be 
lengthened as compared witli that of an object-glass of .similar 
construction suited for eye observations ; and the rays of greate.st 
photographic action can bo niiited more perfectly than the visible 
rays. 

If an object-glass is coinpo.sed of tbnie leii.ses of different kinds 
of glass it is theoretically pos.siblc to unite three instead of two 
points of the speetnim, besides improving the correction for spheri- 
cal aberration. The mo.st important practical applications of such 
a system have been— (1) tlio triple object-glass of John Dollond ; 
(2) the application of a convex crown glass in front of an ordinary 
object-glass in order to alter its chromatic correction from that 
best suited for eye observations to tliat best suited for photographic 
observation. John Dollond’s objeiit-glass is generally described as 
a concave flint lens between two crown lenses. If the crown lcn.ses 
are of similar glass, tliere is no gain as to the correction of the 
secondary spectrum ; it becomes only possible to correct the spheri- 
cal aberration more perfectly. Very few telescopes with triple 
object-glasses Bave been made since the days of John Dollond. 
But the ^Teat and detrimental obtrusiveness of the secondary 
spectrum in the large object-glasses of the present day can be 
’ dWiijisheiJ in no other w'ay, nnlc.ss very extreme focal len^hs are 
adopted, or some new kinds of glass that can be produced in large 
disks are discovered, in which tbc irrationality ot their spectra is 
less, and in which also there is the necessary difference in the 
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relation between refractive index and dispersive power. The cost 
of a triple object -gla.ss would of course he at least 50 per cent, 
greater than that 01 a double object-glass ; hut, oji the otlio; hand, 
the extreme focal length necessary for large object-glasses ‘might be 
considerably reduced. Thus the cost saved by a less heavy tfioiint- 
ing and a smaller oli.servatory and dome might counterbalance to 
some extent, if not entirely, the additional cost of the triple object- 
glass. Dr Schroder has constructed for tlio present writer on 
cxr^nisite triple object-glass (tliree difi’erent kinds of glass) of 
3|-inchcs aperture ami only 18-inches focal length. Its perforKi- 
ance with its highest eye-ydcce of J-inch focus (]>ower 72,' is mpst 
admirable. It would probably be impossible to construct largo 
telescopes approaching such short focal lengtli, hut there is no 
doubt tliat a large triple object-glass hf 10 or 12 apejjtu^es focus 
would have an enormous advantage in colour correctftin, and prob- 
ably in spherical aberration, over a douhjc object-glass of the same 
aperture and much greater focal length. One peculiarity of sucli 
a triple object-glass is that three points in the spectrum can have 
the .same focu.s, and therefore the |A.int of minimum focus may for 
the best chromatic. adjustniciit not quitf correspond with the focal 
point for the brightest part of the spectruni ; but, obviouslj^the 
rays of the whole visible .spectrum may tbii.s be brought to intersect 
the axis much more nearly at the same point. There w'ill probably 
be a far wider adoption of the triple obfect-glacs in the future, 
e.specially as the greater intrinsic brilliancy of the image in short- 
foens telescopes is a matter of liigb importance in the spcctrosijopic 
and photographic processes of modern astronomy. On the subject 
of triple ohject-gla.sses the reader is referred to an ndmirahle pajier 
by Profc.ssor C. S. Hastings {Avicr. Journal of Srinice and 
for December 1870, p. 429), which exhibits the results to be got 
from combinations of diil’erent existing kinds of gla.ss. 

The following table exhibits the exce.ss of the fo<’UP for any ray 
over the true focus, the. unit being yTrcViiTi of the focal length, in 
— I. the actual results of Dr Vogel’s observations 011 throe existing 
objext-gla.sses already quoted, hut eacli reduced to comparison with 
its true or minimum focus ; II. the theoretically best possible 
re.sult9 from a double object-glass consisting of P’eil’s crown 1219 
and Foil’s tliiit 1237, as computed by Hastings ; III. the theoretical 
rc.sults of four different triple object-glassvs, capable of practical 
comstruetion, of which details are given by llastings. 
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Prof. Hastings’s first coiiditioii in these computations is that tbo 
radius of curvature of none of the surfaces shall exceed one-fiftocnth 
of tlie focal length. Iki also neglects the thickness and distance 
apart of the lenses, sinr-o the.se affect chiefly the focal len^h, but 
tlo not very materially affect tlie difference of the foci for different 
rays. The expression for the focal length F is then 

where ju", are the indexes of refraction for the three 

kinds of glass, and r^, ro, . . . the radii of curvature for the 
six successive surfaces. Writing this in the form 
0 = (At' - 1) A -f (/ - 1 )B -p i/x'" - 1 )C, 
wo may call A, B, and C the curvature sinus of the first, second, and 
third lenses respectively. The problem then i,s to find, for existing 
specimens of glass, values of A, B, and C no one of which shall 
exceed 30 when 0 = 1, and w’hich shall make 0 independent of the 
wave-length of the light transmitted. The resulting values of A, 
B, and C for the first combination (marked “Hastings 1 ”) are 
A B C • 

C‘47026 7*20827 -8*35472; 

the curvatures are therefore very moderate and perfectly practicable. 
The constants for the glass of the first and second lenses have been 
determined by the author with great accuracy (see Avier. trour.^ vol. 
XV. p. 273). The third glass is Fraunhofer’^s flint 13 (Hastings i, 
misprinted v in his table, in Amtr. Jour.^ vdl. xviii. p. 131), for 
which the constants are given in Schumacher’s Astron. Ahhant^lung 
fur 1S2S. If this gloss can be reproduced in large disks, as no 
doubt it could be, we have the means of making an object-glass 
very superior to any in existence and equally avauable for eye and 
photographic observation. Suck an could be made of 

much shorter proportional focus than is usual or possible in double 
object-glasses, not only because of t]ie absence of secondary spectrum 
but also from the command afforc|]pd overjtho spheridkl aberration 


I Proc. Roy, So(;.,*vol. xxxlli. pp. 164-180. 
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bv six surfaces. After satisfying the conditions of focal length, 
the first power of the spherical aberration, and two conditions of 
achr^wnatisra, ^e have still two available arbitrary conditions, which 
may be that ra=r, and U = If these lead to convenient forms, 
as iteems likely in the case in point, the whole may constitute a 
cemented lens ; thus the loss of light at the interior surfaces may 
bo eliminated, and the final jierfecting of the spherical aberration 
be left to the figuring of the surfaces. 

Change In some recent large double object-glasses, especially those of 
of chro- •Alvan Clark, it has been usual to leave a space between the crown 
matlc ^nd t||e flint lens sufficient to aflbrd access, through apertures in 
corrcc- the cell, for cleaning the inner, *,cyown and flint surfaces, without 
tion by risk of disturbing the lenses anil their centring.^ If in fig. 3 wo 
separat- imagine Jho lenses to bo* considerably separated and through both 
ing lenses trace^a ray entering the crown lens parallel to and at some 

lenses, distance from the axis, ^vo shall find that the effect of the separa- 

tion is to diminish flic pow(ir of the flint lens, and therefore to 
change the character of the chromatic aberration. Thus an object- 
glass over-corrected for colout can be improved in this respect by 
increasing the distance IJbtween the lenses. It has been suggested 
t?Jat a telescope can |^e made suitable for both eye observation and 
photographic purposes if means are provided for increasing the 
distance between the lenses without risk of deranging the centring 
wlicn the telcicopo iS to bo employed for photography. But the 
great change that would be necessary in such a case cannot be 
brought about consistently with preservation of the perfection of 
the corrections for spherical aberration.^ 

Vernon Any account of the acliroinatic object-glass w’oiild bo incomplete 
Har- without reference to the labours of the llev. W. Vernon Harcourt 
court 8 and Prof. Stokes. Experiments in the production of optical glass 
phoa- were instituted by the former in 1834 ; and specimens, eibibitc<l 

phatic at the meriting of tho^ British Association at Cambridge in 1862, 

glasses, wore placed in the bands of Prof. Stokes, who determined the opti- 
cal constants of the numerous specimens of glass which Harcourt 
produced, and indicated from these results the direction in ^hich 
fresh experiments should bo undertaken. It was discoverea that 
titanic acid extends the bine end of the spectrum more than corre- 
sponds to the dispersive pow'er of the glass, whilst horacitk acid 
has the opposite efl’-jet {Jirport Brit. Assoc, y 1871, p. 38). At a 
meeting of the British Association at Bedfast in 1874 a telescope 
was exhibited wlioso object-glass was constructed from Harcourt’s 
glass by Sir Howard Grubb of Dublin. The following is Prof. 
Stokes’s complete and concise account of it. 

“The original intenti(fn was to construct the objective of a phosphatic glass 
containing a suitable percentage of titanic acid, achromatized by a glass of 
torboi-ate of lead. (The percentage of titanic acid was so chosen that there 
should be no irrationality of dis^^ersion between the titanic glass and the 
terborate.) As the curvature of the convex lens would l>e rather severe if 
whole convex power were thrown into a single lens, it was intended to use 
two lenses of this glass, one in front and one behind, with the concave 
terborate of lead placed between them. It was found that, provided not more 
tlian alwut one-tnird of tho convex power were thrown behind, the adjacent 
surfaces might be ma<le to tit, consistently with the condition of destroying 
the spherical as well as the chromatic aberration. This would render It 
possible to cement the gUsses, and thereby protect the terborate, which was 
rather liable to tarnish. At the time of Mr Harcourt’s de^th two disks of the 
titanic glass had laien prepared which it was hoped would be good enough for 
employment, as also two disks of terborate. These were placed in Mr Grubb’s 
hands. On polishing, one of tho titanic disks was found to be too badly 
striated t(i be employed ; the other was pretty fair. As it would have require<l 
a rather severe curvature of the tirst surface and an unusual convexity of the 
last to throw the whole convex power Into the first lens, using a mere shell of 
glass to protect the terborate, Frofessor Stokes thought it more prudent to 
throw about one -sixth of the whole convex power into tho third or crown 
glass lens, though at the sacrifice of an absolute destruction of secondary dis- 
persion, which by this chauce from the original design might be expected to 1)6 
just barely percepllblo. Of the terborate disks, the less striated happened to 
be slightly muddy, from some accident in tho preparation ; but, as this signifletl 
loss than the striae, Mr Grubb deemed it better to employ this disk. The tele- 
scope exhibited to the meeting was of about 24 -inches aperture and 28-inche8 
focal length, and was provided with an ol^ec^gla8s of tne ordinary kind, by 
which the other could bo replaced, for contrasting the performance. )^en the 
telescope was turned on to a chimney seen against the sky or other suitable 
oly'ect, and half the object-glass covered by a screen with its edge parallel to 
the edges of the obieol;, in the case of the ordinary objective vivid green and 
purple were seen aujut the two edges, whereas with the Harcourt objective 
there was barely any perceptible colour. It was not of course to be expected 
that the performance of the telescope should be good, on account of the diffi- 
culty of preparing glass free from striie, but it was quite sufficient to show the 
possibility of destroying the secondary colour.” 

An exfieriment to determine whether tho substitution of titanic 
acid for a portion of tho silica in ordinary crown gla.s8 would have 
an eflect similar to that which had been observed in the phosphatic 
series of glasses (viz., whilst somewhat raising tho dispersive power, 
to prodflce a separation of the colours at tho blue as compared with 
the red end of the spectrum, to an extent ordinarily belonging only 
to. glass of much liigher dispersive power) was carried out by Mr 
Hopkinson at tho gla8.s works of Messrs Chance of Birmingham ; 
but it proved unfortimc' 4 |:ely in this combination that, whilst t he 

1 This arrangement also helps to equalize the temperatures of the lenses with 
each other and with the outer air. 

> Quite recently Prof. Stol^es haa auggosted that to adapt a telescope to 
either photographic or teliwcopic purposes at pleasure tho crown lens should 
be mersible as well as changeable as to distance with respect to tho flint 
In this way doubtless the chromatic and spherical abeivation could bonro- 
•erred for tie two kinds gf work. , 

• 


• « 

dispersive power was increased, as in tho phosphatic glasses, the 
hluo end of tho spectrum, as compared with the red end, W'as got 
spread out* more than in ordinary glass of like dispersive power 
{Report Brit. Assoc. ^ 1876, 1). 26). It is to be hoped, however, that 
makers of optical glass will not relax their elforts till astronomers 
shall be able to obtain refracting telescopes in which the secondary 
spectrum is nearly if not quite eliminated. Abbcj’s nev* optical 
glass 3 leads one to believe that this liopo will soon be realized. 

The addition of a convex crown lens in front of the ordinary A third 
object-glass, to diminish tho colour -correction and change the or photo- 
minimum focus from that for rays between D and E to that forgi'aphic 
rays near G, was first made by Rutherford of New York. In this lens, 
way ho altered his telescope from one suited for eye observations 
to one in tho best chromatic adjustment for i)hotograi)hic work. 

The chromatic eflect is the same as increasing tTie convexity of 
the crow’ii lens, and by proper pro[)ortioniiig of the two radii of 
curvature it becomes possible also to conserve, and even to fiirtlier 
perfect, tho destruction of spherical aberration. The great object- 
glass of 36-inchcs aperture, now (1887) under construction for the 
Lick observatory by Messrs Clarke of lloston (Mass.), is to bo pro- 
vided with an additional crown lens for this purpose.* 

The problem of making a perfectly acliromalic object-glass has Blair’s 
been solved Dr Blair [Edin. Trans., vol. iii. p, 63) by employ- achro- 
ing fluid media, and he actually constrncteil an object-glass con- matic 
sisting of a plano-convex lens and a meniscus lens, i)oth of crown fluid ob- 
glass with their convexities turned tow'ards each other, the space ject- 
between the lenses being filled with hydrochloric aciil, Unfortu- glasses, 
nately such combinations are practically useless, not only on account 
of unavoidable leakage, but also because currents are set up in fluid 
lenses by changes of temperature, which correspond in etl'cct with 
want of iiomogcncity in the flint lens in an ordinary object-glass. 

EyC’ Pieces. 

The first sabstituto for the single lens of the Galilean and Kepler Eye- 
telescopes was the com pound eyc-picce invented by Klieita. Behind pieces, 
the convex eye-lens of tho Kepler telescope ho applied a second 
short telescope, consisting of two convex lenses, their distance being 
the sum of their focal lengths. Tho principal effect was to erect 
tho inverted imago, and thus to constitute the simplest form of the 
day eye-piece, or common terrestrial telescope. The next improve- 
ment was tho Huygeniaii eye-piece, which consists of two convex 
lenses (see fig. 7),— tho “ field -lens,” that next the object-glass, 
having its focal length to that of tho “ eye-lens ” as 3 to 1 ; the 
distaiico between them is twice tho focal lengtli of the latter, the 
combination being so placed as to form the visible image half-way 
between the two. This eye-piece is achromatic in tlio sense in 
which an cyc-piece is said to be so : a colourless image seen through 
it does not appear bordered with coloured fringes, as is the case with 
a single lens or Rheita’s eye-piece. This is not because, as in the 
acliroinatic obiect-glass, all tho central coloured rays are collected 
in one focus, which in the case of an eye-piece is a matter of compara- 
tively small consequence, but because it possesses the same magnify- 
ing power for rays of all colours on an object of sensible aiifjular 
diameter, so as not to form overlapping coloured niotures of it on 
tho retina. This condition it is which furnishes tno “eiiuation of 
achromaticity” of an eye-piocc. An expression for the magnifying 
power of a telescope provided with a certain eye-piece is formed in 
general terms which involve tho focal length of its lenses, their dis- 
tances frop| each other, and their refractive indexes ; and, this being 
made to vary by the variation of the last-mentioned elements only, 
the variation is equated to zero. The algebraic working, which 
even for a two-glass eye-pioce is a little complex, is given in H. 

Lloyd’s IWatise on Light and Pinion (London, 1831), and in an 
elaborate paper by Littrow in tlie fourth volume of tho 'Trams. Roy. 

Astron. Soc. (p. 699). From tho former we extract the following 
proposition : An eye-glass of two lenses of the same medium is 
achromatic when the interval between the lenses is an arithmetical 
moan betw een their focal len^h,— a condition which the Huygenian Huy- 
constnictioii evidently salisfies. The rationale of this is obvious, geuiaii 
independently of algebraic analysis, by inspection of the cour.sp of eye- 
the rays in fig. 7, where AC, BD are the lenses, PQ tho image piece, 
which would be formed by the object-glass alone, pq that really 
formed by tho action of the field -glass. Tho object-glass being* 
supposed achromatic, a ray of white light, as OC, going to form 
the imago of a point Q, will* be refracted by tho field-glass at C 
tow'ards tho corres|K>uding point q of the new imago, but not as a 

• 8fto Nature, vol. xxxlv. p. 622, 26tli October 18S6. 

* For recent literature on the secondary spectrum in double and triple objegt- 

glasses, Ac., see W. Schmidt, Die Jirechung ilee Lichtes in Glaum, insbesonikir 
d. achromat. und aplanat. ObJecHvlinu, Leipsic, 18f4 ; Wfllarkness, “On the 
Colour Correction of Achromatic Telescopes,” in Amtr. Jour, of Science and 
Arts, September 1879, pp. 189-196; 0. 8. Hastings, “lYiple Objectives with 
Conmlete Colour Correction,” <&., Decemlier 1879, pp. 429-435; Ferty, Uehe^ 
die Grenzen dtr sichibaren Sekimfung nach denjeUsigen leistungeiLder M^kroskope ' 
und Femrdhre, Berlin, 1874 ; H. 0, Vogel. Ueber tine einfaohe Metnode zur Bestim- 
munp der Brrnnpunkte und dtr Ahv^Htmngskreiu eims Femrohr-Ohjectivs fur 
Stmhlenvon vtmehiedener Brechbarkeit C. A. Ytiung, “The Colour-Correction 
of Certain Achromatic Object-Glasses," In Amer. Jcnir. Sci., June 1880, pp. 464- 
456 ; also a review of these i)aper8 by A. Safarik, VierUlJakrschrift der astrosw* 
mUchen OetellKha/t, 1882, pp. 13-39. * 
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single white ray ; it will be separated into coloured rays, following 
dUIerent courses. The rod ray Cr being less refracted will fall on 
a point r of the eye-glass more remote from its centre B than 



Fio. 7.— Iluy^'oiiiaii rye-plcce. 

the violet ray Cr, and (the prismaticity of the lens increasing 
from the centre outwards) will in jiroportion by the second trans- 
mission be more bent aside than the violet, and thus a compensa- 
tion is effected, and the two rays finally emerge parallel, their 
exact paralh'lism bein^ secured by the proportion of their focal 
lengths. Tlie Huygenian eye-piece possesses also other important 
advantages. The total deflexion of the light, to produce the iiiag- 
nifying power, is equally divided between the two glasses, — tlie 
most favourable condition for diminishing that distortion w'hich is 
always ^)erceived in looking obliquely through a lens; and the field 
of view IS greatly enlarged in proportion to the size of the cyc-lens, 
being such as w’ould re([uire, to produce tlie same magnifying power, 
a single lens of the much greater scmi-diarncter found % draw- 
ing Q6 parallel to yB and erecting Jd. The inconvenience of this 
eye-piece (whence it is imprn[)crly t(‘rrned a negative eye?piece) is 
that the image, being forim'd hctw^cen its lenses, undergoes a cer- 
tain amount of di.stortion by the field-glass, owing to which equal 
linear portions of it do not correspond prec'isely to equal angular 
measures of the distant object. Ecpial parts of a micrometer applied 
at the j)lac 0 of the image, .so as to be seen at the same time through 
the eye-leri8, wull not correspond to preci.sely equal angular inter- 
Common vals. The common iwlroiiouiical or positive eye- piece, deacrilied 
or posi- by Ramsden {rhil. Travs., 1783), consists of two plano-convex 
tive eye- lenses of ecjual lengths, having their convexities turned towards 
piece. each other and separated by two- thirds of the focal length of either, 
as in fig. 8. This eomhiiiatioii is placed Indiind the image PQ 



Km. 8.— Coitmioii or positive eyc-piece. 

formed by the ohieet-glass, at a distance AP equal to one-fourth 
of the focal length of A. The first or field-glass, therefore, forms 
an enlarged image at a distance one-third of that focal length 
which ])la(;es it in the focus of the eye-glas.s. This eye-piece is 
not properly achromatic, but its splierical aben'ation is much less 
than in any of the other constructions, and it lias the a(fvantage of 
giving a flat fichl of view, requiring no change of focus to see the 


turned towards each other. (8) For an erecting eye-piece of four 
lenses the first and fourth (reckoned from the object-glass towards 
the eye) -should be crossed lenses of focal length 3, tke radii of'their 


.surfaces 1 : 6, with their convex surfaces towards each other.* The 
second lens should be a meniscus of focal length 4, the radii of its 
surfaces 25:11, and its convexity towards the eye. The third lens 
.should bo nlano-eonvex, of focal length 4, its plane side towards 
the eye. The distance of the centre of the second lens from that 
of the first -4 ; that of the third from the second = 6 ; and that of^^ 
the fourth from the third = 5*13. If a bright object appears yellow 
or a dark one blue at the edge f.arthest from the centre of thrf field,*' 
the third and fourth lenses must Iw together pushed inwards towards 
the second lens. , 

In many telescopes constructed specially for star ohsci^yatiot only 
the object-glass is over-corrected for colour nnd under-corrected for 
spherical aberration ; both these errors mtiy sometimes he nearly 
eliminated by a projx'ily constructed llingenian eye-picco (sec 
Microscope, vol. xvi. pp. 2r>6-‘2C7). But, when a telescope is to 
bo used over a considerallle range of field (or micrometric measure- 
ments, it is obvious that the spherical aherration should hecorrect^l 
by the objeet-gla.ss alone. It is possible, however, to improve tno 
appearance of objects somewhat in a telesco]tc in which the chro- 
matic aberration is over - corrected by emjfloyirig an eye -piece 
somewhat uniler-corroeted for colour, and vice versa; but the only 
satisfactory plan is to have both object-glass and eye-piece as free 
as])Ossible from hotli chromatic and spherical aberration. In order 
to secure this, or a very largo field of view, many forms of cyc-picco 
have been devised. Achromatic combinations have been substi- 
tuted in some euses for tlie field-lens, in others for the eye-lens, inr 
others for both simple lenses of the Ramsden eye-piece. The best 
of thesd combinations wliich the present writer has tested and 
which practically fulfil all requirements of the astronomer are due 
to Dr Hugo Schroder, to whom he is indebted for information asH.Schrb- 
to their construction. Fig. 10 represents Schroder’s high power dor’s 

high 
])Ower 

'* eye- 

jiieco. 



Boft crown glass. 



Fio, 1*.— Em'litig or (<Trestrial eye-pirce. 

Erecting centre and borders of the field with C(pial distinctness. The erect- 
or terres- ing or terrestrial eye-piece was invented by Dollond, The principle 
ti ial eye- of its construction will ])e understood from fig. 9. It is conveni- 
jiiece. enk for telescopes of ordinary use, because it pre.senta a non-in- 
verted image to the eye, altliough at some sacrifice of light and 
definition. 

Airy on* For an account of the theory of the cliromatic and spherical 
^.ye- aberration of eyc-picccs by Sir fJeorge B. Airy, see Trans. Phil. 
pieces. Soc. Camb., vol. ii. p. 243 and vol. *111. p. 61. Tlie author’s con- 
clusions are the following. (1) To secure the greatest distinctness 
with an eye-piece of tlie Huygenian type, the field-lens should he 
a^meniscus of focal length 3, the radii of its surfaces 11:4, and 
» its convexity towards the object-glass ; the eye-lens should be a 
double convex of focal length 1, the radii of its surfaces 1 :6, and 
its more convex .side towards the field-len.s. The distance of the 
I Jcnscs should he 2. There should be a perforated diaphragm at 
distam^ 1 flom the eye-lens. If a bright object appears yellow or 
a dark one bine at the edge farthest from the centre of the field, 
the lenses must he brought a little nearer together. (2) For an eyc- 
* piece of Ramsden’s type the two lenses should he p>ano-convex, of 
focal len^h 3, placed at distance 2, their convex surfaces being 


Fio. 10.— 8chro(l('j’s liigli jtowor eye-piece, 
eye-piece, which is admirably suited for micrometer work, not only 
because there are only two reflecting surfaces in the triple lens of 
^fhich it is composed, but also heeauso there is a comparatively 
largo distance between the lens and the micrometer web wlion the 
latter is in focus. This condition is essential when it is desired to 
get the best bright illumination of the wires in a dark field (see 
Micrometer, vol. xvi. p. 248). The tri]»le lens is composed of a 
dense fluid jdano-eonvex lens between two lenses of soft crown 
The radii oi curvature are — 

Ti -vSO'OCS convex ) , 

fiiirfacps ( ro-. % *.036 convex [ 8oft crown glass, 
cpinented ( r 3 = 3r)‘.'’»30 coiipavc ) ^ ^ 

surfaces oo plane ^ dense flint glass, 

cciufiited ( rjr:: OO plsno 
ru=80’026 convex 

The corresponding foci for zones of different distance from the axis 
are— axis -” lOO’OO ; zones 12*5 from axis, 90*81 ; 

25 from axis, 99’32 ; 40 from axis, 93*36 ; 45 from 
axis, 100*15; 60 from axis, 101*85. Thus the 
aperture of the lens may he half its focal length 
without any sensible defect. Fig. 11 represents 0. Schrii- 
Dr 0. Scliroder’s aplanatic eye -piece. The glass employed isder’s 
Dauget’s crown (C5j) and flint (F6,). The refractive j)ower of crown aplanatic 
is 1*5126 for D, that of flint 1*6405 ; the dispersive power of both eye- 
kinds of glass is 0 *688. piece. 


hf---, 


Fio. 11. -Schroder’s aplanatic lye-plece. 

The radii of curvature for a lens of 1 inch (27*07 mm.) focal len^h 


mm. 

ri=20'12 

r2=r8=l0*94 cemented 

r4=« 


• mm. 
f^=18’.30 

rj=rY= 7*00 cemented \ 
f8=» 


Fi= focal point of combination = -9*05 ram. from vertex of 
Fjj position of observer’s eye= - H*49 mm. from vertex of fg. 
The tliick nesses and distances apsft of th^* surfaces ail — 
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telescope. 


iHt vertex to 2tl =3 0’70 mm. flint glass, 

8d „ ,, 4tli-^ 3'50 „ crown glass, 

. 4th „ „ .'ith ■-= 19*51 „ air, 

• t 5th ,, „ fith - 0*61 „ flint glass, 

• 7th ,, ,, 8th = 2*45 „ crown glass. 

Vhe distance between the plane surfaces is 22*57 mm. This form 
of eye-piece has been employed by Schbnfcld in his southern “Durch- 
musterung," and Dr Schroder has made one for the present writer 
which mves a |)erfect field 4 4“ in diameter on the telescope of 18 
inches focal length and 8^ inches aperture already referred to. 

* • Jlcflexting telescope. 

The following are the various forms of refleeding telescopes. The 
Gre^rijyi telescope is Represented in fig. 12. AA and IIB are 


I tJie mirror may be viewed by an cyc-piccc at E, the angle hoc bein 
equal to the angle caE. This form was adopted by the eld( 




• U Fia. 12.— Gregorian telcscopo. 

concave mirrors having a common axi.s and their concavities faring 
each other. The focus of A for parallel rays is at F, that of 13 for 
* parallel rays at / -between B and F. Parallel rays falling on AA 
converge at F, where an image is formed ; the rays are Hhen re- 
flected fi'Qm B and converge at P, wIkto a second and more enlarged 
image is formed. Grfigory himself showed that, if the largo mirror 
were a segment of a paraboloid of revolution wdiose focus is F, and 
the small mirror an ellipsoid of revolution whoso foci are l^and P 
respectively, the resulting imago will he plane and undistorted. 
The image formed at ? is viewed through the cyc-picco at E, which 
maybe of the Iluygeiiiaii or Kamsden type. The focal adjuiitinent 
is accomplished by ^ho screw S, whicli acts on a .slide carrying an 
arm to which the mirror B is attached. The nractioal difficulty 
of constructing Gregorian telesco|)es of good defining quality is 
very considerable, ^bccauso if spherical mirrora are employed their 
aberrations tend to increase each other, and it is extremely difficult 
to give a true elliptic figure to the necessarily deep concavity of 
the small speculum. Short appears to have ay.stematically con- 
quered this difficulty, and his Gregorian telescopes attained great 
celebrity. The use of the Gregorian form is, however, practically 
abandoned in the present day. The magnifying power of the 
F +/ 

telescope i8= ^ ", where F and /are respectively the focal lengths 

of the largo and the small mirror, e the focal length of the eye-piece, 
and X the distance between the principal foci of the two mirrors 
(-F/inthe diagram) when the instrument is in adjustment for 
viewing distant objects. The images are erect. 

Casse- The Cassegrain tedescopo differs from tho Gregorian only in the 
grain substitution of a convex liyperbolic mirror for a concave elliptical 
telescope, mirror as the small speculum. This form has two distinct advan- 
tages ; (1) if spherical mirrors are emidoyed their aberrations have 
a tendency to correct eacli oUier ; (2) tne m.struinent is shorter than 
tho Gregorian, emteris paribus, by twice the focal length of tlie small 
mirror. Fewer telescopes liave been made of this tlmn perhaps of 
any other form of reflector ; but in comparatively recent years the 
Cassegrain has acquired importance from the fact of its adoption 
for the great Melbourne telcs<^ope. Tho magnifying power is com- 
puted by the same formula as in the cose of tlie Gregorian telescope. 
New. Tho Newtonian telescoj^e is represented in fig. ik A A is a coii- 
tonian, cave mirror whose axis is aa. Tarallel rays falling on AA converge 
on tho plane 

mirror BB, ' ■ ' ■ - 

and are 
thence re- 
fleeted at 

right aligles a- — — -a 

to tho axis, ^ 

forming an ^ \ i j 

image in tho ^ “ \\j 

focus o^the y ■ ■ 

eye-piece E. ■ . n .■ ^ 

Tl\^ surface ^ Fiu. is.— Newtoniun tchincope. 

of ^he large mirror should ho a paraboloid of revolu- ♦ ^ 
tion, that of the small jnirror a true optical plane. 

The magnifying power is -Aye. This form is employed in the con- 
stniction of most modern reflecting telescopes. A glass prism of 
total reflexion is sometimew sulflitittutiid for the plane mirror. 

The Ilerschelian or ft*ont view reflector is represented in fig. 14. 
•cheUan. AA is a concave paralxilic mirror, whose axis ac is inclined to tj^ie 
axis of th#tube ab sojjthat th§ imago of an object in the locus of 


Fk!. 14. Herschelian reflector. f ^ 

• , 

Ilcrschel to avoid tlie loss of light from reflexion in tlic small miiTor 
of the Now’tonian tele.scope. It lias several disadvantages. U) The 
upper part of the observer’s head must necessarily obstruct some of 
the rays which would otherwise fall on the large mirror ; but when 
a telescope of very large aperture is employed the loss of light thus 
occasioned is comparatively insignificant. Moreover, disturbance 
of the air in front of the telescope is created by heat from the 
observer’s head and body, and tliis is fatal to the best definition. 

To avoid the latter drawback Sir John Herscbel (A’nci/. Brit., 8th 
cd., art. “Telescope,” vol. xxi. p. 128) suggc.stod the employment of 
a small right-angled prism of total reflexion placed clo.se to the cye- 
Icns of the eye-piece, to permit the observer to vi('w the image by 
looking in a direction at right angles to the cyc-]>icce, and therefore 
at right angles to the tube. (2) In consequence of the tilting of the 
mirror aberration is created, and this inerca.ses rapidly w'ith increased 
tilting. The construction is thus limited to telescopes in which 
the proportion of aperture to focal length is not too great. In 
llersehed’s 40-fect tclescoj^e the proportion was 1 to 10, and the 
construction would hardly he applicable to modern telescopes, in 
which the proportion often rises to 1 to 5 or 6. Yet, when exceed- 
ingly faint objects have to be observed, this form of telescope has 
great advantages. Herscbel found that .some objects which ho dis- 
(tovered with .such an instrument could not even bo seen when the 
same telescope was used iu tho Newtonian form. Tho front view 
Ldescopc, liowcvcr, has hardly been at all employed except by the 
Hcrschels. But at the same time none hut the ilerschels liave swept 
the whole sky for the discovery of faint nebuhe ; and probably no 
other astronomers have W'orked for so many hours on end for so 
many nights as tlicy did, and they emphasize the easy position of 
tlie observer in using this form of instrument. 

Construction of Object-Glasses. 

The first point is the selection of glass disks of suitable quality. Testing 
Tho rc(juisitc8 are (1) general transparency and freedom from object- 
mechanical defects, sucli a.s .specks, air-hubhles, An.; (2) homogeneity; glasses, 
(3) freedom from internal strain. Tho disk being roughly polished 
on tlie .sides, faults of the first class are (‘asily delected by inspection. 

In order to secure the maximum of light gra.sp for aperture it is 
desirable that the glass should be as colourless as possible ; if tbe 
roiiglily polished di.sk is laid upon white paper the amount of dis- 
coloration can bo readily estimated by comparing the colour of the 
sheet as seen directly with that seen through the glass. Fraun- 
hofer's glass was far from colourless, Dolloiid’s more coloured still ; 
and w'e have shown that, for purposes when extreme light grasp is 
not an object, tho less transparency of such glass to the blue rap 
of tbe sjiectrum affords advantages for a better correction of the 
chromatic aberration of rays in the brigliter part of the spectrum. 

The amount of light excluded by specks, air -bubbles, or even 
scratches is quite imsignificaut ; but these blemi.shes create diffrac- 
tion ^dienomcna and S(!attercd light in tho field, which are very 
injunous to the performance of the instrument, especially when 
faint objects are searclied for in the neighbourhood of brighter ones. 

It is essential for a telescope lens that the glass should be perfectly 
homogeneous ; that is, the refractive index must be identical for 
every part of the disk. This can he te.stcd with extreme delicacy 
by grinding the disk into the fonn of a lens and testing it* by 
Tuppler’s method,' described under Optics (vol. xvii. p. 805). If 
the disk is intended for a concave lens and is already so thin that , 
it becomes undesirable to make it thinner at the edges by convert- 
ing it, iu the first place, intq a convex lens, it may be tested by 
placing one of its surfaces in contact with and at ri^ht angles to 
the axis of a crown lens of known perfection, and testing the com- 
bination by Tdppler’s method. If a glass disk is not properly Anneal- 
annealed — that IS, if it has been too guickly cooled, so that tlfe inijj^ 
outer shell has hardened before the inner porflon — tho finally 
solidified mass must bo in a state of tension, lito that of “Rupert’s 
drops.” Unless cooled very gi’adually an optical disk would fly to 
pieces, but a very much smaller defect in the annealing process would* 
be fatal for refined optical purposes. Changes of temperature would 
produce changes of curvature, and the lens would also change its 
form when successive portions of the strained outer shell were . 
removed in the process of grinding and polishing. Fortunately 

1 Pogg. Anml., cxxxi., 1867. 
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defects in annealing arc very easily detected by ineana of the polari- 
8co|)e. The polislicd disk is placed in light reflected from a polar- 
izing surface, such as a sheet of glass blackened at the back, and 
examined with a Nicol’s prism as an analyser. If the bright rings 
and black cross (see LuJirj', vol. xiv. p. 6i;}) are visible the disk is 
unfit for use ; but, since few disks are so jierfoctly annealed as not 
to show a trace of the black cross, such as show it in no markcil 
degree may be safely employed. Perfect annealing has now become 
the most dillicult portion of the art of making optical glass, and 
large disks (more particularly of crown glass) are rejected by the 
optician more frequently for defects in annealing than for any other 
cause. 

The disks having been selected, their refractive and dis})ersive 
jKJwers detcnniiii^l, and the radii of curvature computed, it remains 
to conv^-rt tiie disks into lenses with surfaces of the required curva-' 
ture, and to omipleto the object-glass. The work consists of live 
distinct operations ^(1) rough grinding by a revolving tool supplied 
with sand and water ; (2) fine grinding with emery ; (3) polishing 
with oxide of iron, rouge, or putty powder, the grinder being faced 
w ith fine cloth, satin, pajier, or — best of all— pitch ; (4) centring ; 
(5) liguring ami testing. These processes are essentially of a tech- 
jiical character, and (;an only bo familiar to those who practise the 
art. The details would be out of place here, but are well described 
in a lei turo delivered by Sir Howard Grubb at the Royal Institu- 
tion, 6tli April 1886, and printed in 27th May 1886. 

Corntrudim of tipenila. 

Con- Tlie composition of metallic s])eciila in the present day differs 
struction very little irom that used by Sir Isaac Mewton. Many different 
of alloys have been suggested, some including silver, nickel, zinc, or 
specula, arsenic ; but that winch lias practically been found best is an alloy 
of four equivalents of copper to one of tin, or the following pro- 
portions by weight :--co])pcr 252, tin 1 1 7 ‘8. Such spiiculum metal 
13 exceedingly liurd and brittle, takes a fine white polish, and 
when protected from damp has little liability to tarnish. The 
process of casting and annealing, in the case of the specula of the 
great Melbourne telescope, was admirably described by l)r Robin- 
son in Phil Tmiis., 1869, vol. clix. p. 135. Shaping, polishing, 
and figuring of specula arc accomplished by metliods and tools pre- 
cisely similar to those employed in the construction of lenses. The 
reflecting surface is first ground to a sjiherical form, the parabolic 
figure being given in the final [troce.ss by regulating the size of the 
pitch squares and the stroke of the polishing machine. The pro- 
cess of testing is identical with that of an object-glass. 

‘ Soon after Liebig’s di.scovery of a ])ro(;es3 for depositing a film 
of pure metallic silver upon glass from a salt of silver in .solution, 
Steinhcil {Oaz. Univ. d' Augsburg, 24th March 1856), and later, in- 
dependently, Foucault {Comptes licvdns, vol. xliv., February 1857), 
proposed to employ glass for the specula of telescopes, the reflect- 
ing surface of the glass speculum to be covered with silver by 
Liebig’s process. These silver-on-glass specula arc now the rivals 
of the achromatic telescope, and it is not proljahle that many tele- 
scopes with metal specula will be made in the future. Tlio best 
speculum metal and the greatest care are no guaraiitco of freedom 
from tarnish, and, if such a mirror is much exjiosed, as it must 
bo in the hands of an active observer, fre([uent repolishing will ho 
necessary. This involves refiguring, which is the most delicate and 
costly process of all. Every time, therefore, that a speculum is 
ropolished, the future quality of the instrument is atrstnke ; its 
focal length will jirobaoly be altered, and thus the value of the 
constants of the mi(!rouieter also have to be redetermined. Partly 
for these reasons the ivflecting telescope with metallic mirror lias 
never been a favourite ivith the jirofcssional astronomer, and has 
found little emplovnient out of England. In England, in the 
hands of the Hciscnels, Ros.se, Lassell, and De la Rue it has done 
splendid service, but in all these cases tlie astronomer and the 
instrument-maker were one. The silver-on-glass mirror has the 
enoi-mous advantage that it can ho resilvered with little trouble, 
airmail expense, and without danger of changing the figure. Its 
chief work has been done in tlie liands of Draper and Common, 
who were the engineers, if not the actual constructors, of their own 
, instruments. Glass is ligliter, stiffer, le.ss costly, and easier to work 
than speculum metal. The silvered mirrors have also some ad- 
vantage ill light grasp over those of jpeciilum metal, though, aper- 
ture for aperture, the former are inferior to the modern object-glass. 
Comparisons of light grasp derived from small, fresh, carefully 
silvered surfaces are sometimes given wJiieh lead to illusory results, 
a'hd from such experiments Foucault claimed superiority for the 
silvered spcculuA over the object-glass. But the present writer 
has found froni cxjxjrienrc and careful comparison that a silvered 
mirror of 12-inche8 aperture mounted as a Newtonian telescope 
*twith ^ sili^ered plane for the small iniiTor), when the surfaces 
are in fair average condition, is equal in light grasp to a first-rate 
refractor of 10-inches aperture, or area for area as 2 ; 3. This ratio 
• will become more eijual for larger sizes on account of the additional 
thickness of larger object -glasse^ and the consequeut additional ab- 
•orption of light in transmission. 


Mounting of Telescopes. 

The proper mounting of a telescope is hardly of less import^ce Mount- 
thaii its optical perfection. Freedom from tremor, taso and» Qoli- ing of 
cacy of movement, facility of directing the instrument to* ajiy tele- 
de.sired point in the heavens, are the primary qualifications. Our scopes, 
limits forbid an liistorical account of the earlier endeavours to fulfil 
these ends by means of motions in altitude and azimuth, nor can 
we do more than refer to mountings such as those employed by the 
Herschels, or those designed by Lord Rosso to overcome the eii- ^ 
girieering difficulties of mounting his hii/je telescope of 6 feet aper- 
ture. Both are abundantly illustrated in most popular worlds on ♦ 
astronomy, and it seems sufficient ‘to refer the reader to the original 
description.^.^ « 

We pass, therefore, directly to the e([uatorial telescope, ^h« in%tni- Equator- 
inewt juir excellence of the inodeni extra-meridian astronomer, andial. 
relegate to the article Transit Ciucrr a description of those 
mountings in which the tclc.scope is simply if rcfin(‘d siilistitute for 
the sights or pinnies of the old astronomers. The equatorial in 
its simplest form consists of an axis |^)ar£^lel to the earth’s axis, 
called the “ polar axis ” ; a second axis, at right angles to thi^^ 
called the “declination axis” ; and a tele.scope < 1 x 0(1 at right anghis 
to the latter. In fig. 15 AA is the polar axis ; the telescope is 
attached to the end of the 
declination axis ; the latter 
rotates ill hearings attached 
to the polar axis, and con- 
cealed by the telescope itself. 

The telescope is countcr- 
poi.sed by a weight 
attached^ to the op- 
posite end of tfio 
deeJination axis. 

Tho low'er pivot of 
the polar axis rests 


upon ^ strong metal casting MM, attached to a stone pier S. A 
vortical piano passing througli A A is tlnu’eforo in the meridian, and, 
when th(i declination axis is horizontal, tho lelbscopo moves in the 
plane of the meridian hv rotation on tho declination axis only. 

Thu.s, if a graduated circle BB is attachcal to tho declination axis, 
together with tho ncce.ssary microseopes or verniefs V,V for reading 
it (see Transit Ciuclk), so arranged that w(^eii the telescope is 
turned on the declination axis till it is parallel to AA tlie vernier 
reads 0“ or 90®, and when at riglit angle.s to AA 90® or 0”, then we 
can employ the niudings of tliis circle to measure the polar distance 
or declination of any star seen in tln^ telescope, and these readings 
will also bo true (apart from the effects of atmospheric refraction) 
if wo rotate tho instrument through any angle on tho axis AA. 

Thus one im|)ortant attribute of an cquatorially mounted telescope 
is tliat, if it IS directed to any fixed star, it will follow the diurnal 
iiiotioii of that star from rising to setting by rotation of the polar 
axis only. If we further attach to tho jiolar axis a graduated 
circle DD, called the “hour circle,” of which the microscope or 
vernier R reads 0*^ when {he declination axis is horizontal, wo can 
obviously read off tlie hour angle from tho meridian of any star to 
w'hich tho telescope may lie directed at the instant of observation. 

If tho local sidereal time of the observation is known, tho right 
ascension of the star becomes known by adding the observed hour 
angle to tho sidereal time if tho star is west of the meridian, or 
sulitracting it if east of the meridian. Since the e(|uatorial is un- 
suitable for such observations when great accuracy is required (see 
Transit Circi.e), tlie declination and hour circles of an equatorial 
arc employed not for determination of the right ascensions and 
declinations of celestial objects, hut for directing tho telescope 
with ease and certainty to any object situated in a known position, 
and which may or may not he visible to tho unaided eye, or to 
define approximately the position of an unknowTi object. Further, 
by causing the hour circle, and with it the polar axis, to rotate by 
clockwork or some other mechanical contrivance at the same angu- 
lar velocity as the earth on its axis, but in the opposite direction, 
the telescope will automatically follow a star from rising to jetting. 

Equatorial mountings may be divided into five types. (A) The Types of 
pivots or bearings of the polar axis are placed at its extremities, equator- 
The declination axis rests on bearings attached to opposite sides of ials. 
the j)olar axis. The telescope is attached to one end of the^eclina- 
tion axis, and counterpoised by a weight at the other end, as in fig. 

15. (B) The polar axis is supported as in type A ; the telescope 
is placed between the bearings of the declination axis andf is 
mounted symmetrically with respect to the polar axis ; no counter- 
poise is therefore requisite. (C) The declination axis is mounted 
on the prolongation of the Upper pivot of the polar axis ; the tele- 
scope is placed at one end of t^o, declination axis and counter- 
poised by a weight at tho other end. *(!}) The declination axis 
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•Ilerschel, IM. Trans.. 1795, vol. lxx*v. p. S47 ; Rowe, Phil^Trcms., 1840. 
p. 603, and 1801, p. 68L • • * 
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is mounted on a forked piece or other similar contrivance attached 
to a prolongation of the upper pivot of the polar axis ; the t<de- 
sSope is mqiunted between the pivots of the declination axis. (E) 
Tile oyo-piece of the telescope is placed in the upper pivot of the 
^lolar axis ; a portion or tlio whole of the axis of the telescope 
tube coincides with the polar axis. Mountings of types A and B 
— that is, with a long polar axis supported at both ends — are often 
called the “English mounting,” and types C and D, in which the 
declination axis is ])lacc<l on the extension of the upper pivot of 
the polar axis, are called the “German mounting,” from the tii*st 
em^uoyment of tyj>e C by Fraunhofer. A description of some of 
the best examples of each type»will illustrate their relative advan- 
tages or peculiarities, t 

i'ia yi may be taken as a practical example of the earlier cqua- 
torials as made by Tronghton ui England and afterwards by Gaiiibcy 
for various Continenteil observatories. In the rhil. Trans, for 1824 
(part 3, pp. 1-412) >fill be found a descrir)tion by Sir John Herschel 
and Sir James South of the e(|uatorial telescope which they em- 
ployed in thedr mcasiyvinents of double stars. The polar axis was 
similar in shape to that of fig. 1.5 and was composed of sheets of 
tinned iron. In Smyth’s celebratotl Bedford telescope the polar 
axis was of mahogany. Probaldy the best example of this typo of 
mounting applied io a refractor is that made by the elder Cooke of 
York for mV Fletdier of Tarnbank ; the polar axis is of cast iron 
and the mounting v(M’y salisfactory and convenient, but 
•unfortunately no detailed descrijttiou lias been t)ub- 
lishod. In recent yciars no noUnvorthy rcfractora 
have been mounted on this plan ; but tyj)e A 
has been ehoseii by Cruldj for the gnsat Mel- 
bourne rellector, witli marked ingenuity 
adaptation to the peculiar re([uireuienta 
. of tuo case. Fig. 1^ shows the whole 
instrument on a small scale, and tig. 

17 represents part of it on a larger 
scale, the upper part of tho tuho 
and polar axis being omitted. Tho 
figures show the telescope direct(*d 
to tho pole, tho hour ein do being 
sot 6^ from the meriilian. Tlie 
polar axis consists of a holl.nv 
cono 0 (fig. 1/) ot cast iron 

bolted to a hoIk)w cast-iron cube If, to the lower side of which 
is attached a short steel axis carrying the driving sector EF ami 
the hour circle R,*and terminating in tho lower pivot of the polar 
axis. This pivot a is terminated by a pie(;e of chilled 
cast iron polished flat on its lower face, which face re- 
volves ill contact with a piece of bell metal, flat on its 
upper and partly spherical on its lower side, bearing in 
a correspondingly shapc<l annulus, formed to re(^eive it 
in tho cast-iron block which is attached to tho 
pier. This arrangement enables tho bell -metal 
cushion to take its own position when the direc- 
tion of tho polar axis is slightly changed in pro- 
cesa of adju.stmcnt. The pressure of the pivot on ' • 



its bearings, in tho direction at right angles to the polar is 
relieved by the sector A, which is forced up by the screw d acting 
through lamina of steel springs. Tho end pressure of a upon its 



Fio. 17.— Section of Mcll)ournc reflector. 

bearing is relieved by a weight. The friction of the upper pivot is re- 
lieved hy a sector pressed up against it by tho action of two weights. 
In this way, although the moving j)art of the telescope weighs 18,170 
lb, it can be turned with a pressure of 12^ lb, acting at a radius of 
20 feet. Tho dnving sector EF is 5 feet in radius ; its 
circular rim is accurately toothed to fit a sqiiare threaded 
endlcs.s screw R, which is turned by the dnving clock. 
A toothoil wheel attached to H and acted on by a pinion 
connected with a hand- wheel affords an easy means oi 
setting the instrument in hour angle, or 
moving tho telescope quickly in right ascen- 
sion. Tlio telescope is clamped by iron bands 
to tho strong cast-iron cradle, which is cast 
bwith and forms one extremity of the declina- 



tion axis. Tho counterpoise U is attached to 
the other extremity. Tliere is an elegant ar- 

S ement for iliininishing the friction of tho 
nation axis, which our limits do not j)cr- 
mit us to describe, and tho means for clamping 
and giving slow motion in declination do not 
require special notice. The reader is referred 
for a fuller description to Phil. Traius., 1869, 
pp. 127-161. The telescope is of tho Cassegrain 
form, the mirror having u 4-fect aperture and 
80i-feet focal length. 

Tlfe best existing examples of typo B aro 
Airy’s equatorial at Greenwich, tlie equatorial 
at Liverpool (also de.sigued by Airy), and tho 
photoCTaphic ei^uatorial recently erected at the Paris observ'atory. 
The polar axis ot tho Greenwich equatorial consists of six iron tubes 
arranged so as to form two trian^lar braced beams connected by 
\wry strong elliptical wheels of cast iron, which carry the upjier 
aqa lower pivots of the polar axis. These tubes are shown in sec- 
tion at the points T, 4ig. 18, which represents a section through 
the declination axis in the plane Of tne equator when the tele- 
scope is directed to a star at the equator (for the gjeneral arrange- 
nient of the mounting, Bee fig. *19). Tho driving circle is 6 feet in 
diameter, and turns Treely on the lower pivot of the polar axis, 
under th^ action of tfce driving clock. Tho hour circle is gradtated 
on the dnving circlcq and mt^ be set to show sidereal time during 



^the whole of a night’s work ; thus the, observer, 
in. order to direct the instrument on a parti- 
cular object, has only to set an indiix connected 
with tho polar axis to the star’s right ascension 
upon the hour circle, without tho trouble of computing 
the hour angle at the instant of observation. 'This 
convenient arrangement was first introduced by Airy. 

The whole mounting is very massive, but very mcon- 
venient to use when a great many different oojects 
have to be examined on the same night ; but on ac- 
count of its freedom from tremor and the excellengo 
of its driving clock it should be very suitable for pro- 
. , , . , longed study a single object or for long photo- 

P,o. i8.-Ore«nw.ch equatoml. cxposura,* Quito rocontly Sir Howard Ombb Now 

has signed a contract to make a telescope of 28 -inches aperture and Green- 
28-feet focal length,* which is to be substituted for the present tele- wich 
scope by Merz & Son of 12J-inches aperture and 18-foct focus. Fig. teleicopi 
19 IS engraved from a photograph of the model Si the oiiginal polar 
axis. The model was prepared to illustrate tho manner in which the 
new telescope is to be mounted, and we are indebted for tho picture ^ 


I See the detailed arconnt In Greenwich Observations, ISfiS.* 

8 This object-glass will have the shortest pmfM)rtlonal focal length of any jw 
constructed of aperture expee<ling 10 Inches. Tho following table glvei im 
focal length in aMrtures of the largest existing refractors • 
Vienna telescope (Grubb) 27-lnche8 aperture, focal length 15*6 apertom 
Washlngtjon „ (Clark) • „ „ 1&-0 „ 

^Ikowa „ (Clark) SO „ i> 18*0 „ 
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to the kindness of Mr Christie, astronomer royal. The object-glass 
will l)e actually outside the dome when the telescope is pointed near 
the zenith or near the horizon. The dow-cap, not shown in the 
model, will be always outside the dome, and it is not impossible 



that this arrangement may be favourable to good definition, except 
In case of high wind. '\V)ien the telescojw is not in use the dew- 
cap slides backwards on four rails parallel to the axis of the tele- 
scope, and the whole is housed in the position shown in fig. 19. 
The spectroscope is used at riglit angles to the telescope tube, a 
right-angled prism of total reflexion bciing interposed in the con- 
verging cone of rays near the focus. Tliis ])rism can be turned 
180* and an eye-piece inserte,(l on the o])positc side from the spectro- 
scope for observations near the zenith or liorizon, otherwise the eye 
end would be too near tlio floor or northern pier.^ 

Paris A figure of the new photographic telesconc creetted at the Paris 
photo- observatory may be seen in Nature, 13th May 1886. Tlie object- 

graphic glass is by MM. I’aul and Prosper Henry, the mounting by M. 

tels- Gautier. H(M'e Airy’s braced tuues are replaced by hollow metal 

Bcope. beams of triangular shape (as for the Liverpool equatorial). The 

hour circle has two toothed circles cut uj)on it, one acted upon by 
a screw attached to the pier and driven by the clock, the otner by 
a second screw attached to the polar axis, which can bo turned very 
slowly by a luindle in the observer’s hand. Thus a very slow 
movement can be given to the telescope in right ascension, inde- 
pendently of the clock. Slow motion in declination can be com- 
municated by a screw acting on a long arm, which can be clamped 
at pleasure to the polar axis by a convenient handle. An oblong 
metallic box, fitted with pivots, whose bearings are attached to the 
triangular beams, forms the tulie for two iiarallol telescopes; these 
are separated throughout their length by a metallic dilphragm. 
The cliroraatic aberration of the object-glass of one of these tele- 
scopes is corrected for photographic rays, and the image formed 
by it is received on a liighly sensitive photographic plate. The 
other telescope is corrected for visual rays and its image is formed 
on the plane of the sjiider lines of a filar micrometer. The peculiar 
form ot the tube is emineutly suited for rigid preservation of the 
relative parallelism of tlic ax(‘s of the two telescopes, so that, if a 
certain selected star is retained in bisection by two intersecting 
wires in the micrometer, by means of the driving cloc.k, aided by 
smaH corrections given by the observer in right ascension and de- 
clination (requirca on account of irregularity in the clock move- 
ment, error in astronomical adjustment of the polar axis, or changes 
W the star’s apparent place produced by refraction), the image of 
a star will continue on the same spot of the photographic plate 
during the whole time of exi>osiire. l^xquisito photographs or star 
clusters, double stars, the moon, and planets have been obtained 
by MM. Henry, and tliey are the most eloquent testimony to the 
optical perfection of the object-glass and the eflTiciency of the 
^mounting. They show also that we uro entering upon a new era 
in practical astronSmy, in which photography is destined to play a 
leading part. The Henry photographic object-glass is of 13’4-inches 
aperture and only 10 apertures in focal length. The ‘^guiding 
*£elescop^'’ is pf 9J-inches ai)ertiire and nearly 12-fcet focus. The 
photographic object-glass, notwithstanding its small proportional 
• focal Icn^h, covers a field of 2^® in diameter with perfect precision. 
Typo C. • Many more telescopes ha ve been made of type C than of any 

r These inconvenient conditions are itnposed by the dimenHi^ms of the exist- 
ing dome and may lead to accidents in practice. 


other, and it is now almost exclusively employed for the mounting 
of modern refractors. Its essential features are (1 ) a comparatively 
short polar axis and (2) a cross-head attached to the extension bf 
the upper pivot of the polar axis, to cany the bearings 

of the de- \ cliiiation axis. Fig. 20 shows the Dorpal Dorpat 

refractor, \ \ the clief d'ceuvre of Fraunliofcr, and the refractor, 

first equa- \ torial of any importance that was pro- 
vided with olockwork. AA is the polar axis, B the 

hour circle \ graduated on the face and read by the 

vernier V. O' Vy \ is the driving clock, which turns an 
endless screw S, \ tha»t gears in the toothed edge of iho ^ 

circle B. D is ^ ^ thcb cross head supporting at its 

extremities tlie ^ ^ bearings c/ tlic declination axis. 

The wooden tele- ^ scope tube rests in a #tr^ng 

cradle FF of cast ^ \\ brass, wliich is screwed to a 

flange on one end of tlio declination axis ; the de- 
clination circle EE, \\ \\ which attached to its op- 

posite end, serves to\\ \\ clamp tlio instrument in 
declination to tlio arm G. \\ v VH lj| a weight acting on a 

lever which presses tlioyX \\ wheels k (one only seen ^ 
in the figure) against tho\\ XXuppcf pivot of the polar 
axis in order to relieve \ friction of that pivot 



on its bearing. Tlie counterpoise W balances the tube about the 
polar axis. M, M are counterpoise weights which act on lovers 
whose fulcra are universal joints at n attached to the cradle. 
These weights serve to counterpoise the longer end of the tube and 
to check its flexure. QQ is the finder, a small telescope whose 
axis is parallel to tho great telescope ; having a low magnifying 
power and a large field of view, it serves to direct the largo 
telescope to any object seen in the sky, which otherwise would be 
difficult to find in the comparatively limited field of the largo tele- 
scope. The stand TTT is of oak. The. instrument is described in 
detail by Struve {BesrJircibung dcs auf dcr Stcrmmrtc zii Dormt 
hrfi7idlichen gromn Refractors von Frnunfwfcr, Dorpat, 1825, foi.). 
The instrument was an enormous advance upon all previous tele- 
scopes for micrometric research. In the liamls of Struve results 
were obtained by it which in combined quality and quantity had 
never before been reached in micrometric research. It.8 success was 
su(di that the type of Fraunhofer's telescope became stereotyped for 
many years not only by his successors but throughout Germany. 
When twelve years afterwards Struve ordered tho 15-inch refractor 
for tho new observatory at Pulkowa, the only important change 
made by Frauiihofcr’a successors was, at Struve’s suggestion, the 
substitution of a stone pier for the wooden stand in tho original 
instrument. * 

Both tho Dorpat and the Pulkowa rcfiactor arc defective in 
rigidity, especially in right ascension. The declination circle is 
most inconvenient of access, and slow motion in declination can 
only be effected when the instrumtm^; is damped by a long and 
inconvenient handle, so that practically clamping in declination 
was «iot employed. The slow motion in right ascension is defective, 
being accomplished in the Dorpat refractor iy changing the rate 
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of tlio clock, and in the Pulkowa refractor by a handle whicli when 
used affects very injuriously the rate of the clock for the time being. 
Struve’s skiil as an observer was sucli that he used to complete tlie 
bisection on tlio lixed wire of the micrometer by a pressure of the 
nngor on the side of the tube,— a method of proved etticiency in 
such hands, but plainly indicative of the want of rigidity in the 
instrument and of the doticieiicy of the slow motions (see Micuo- 
MKTEK, vol. xvi. p. 245). The driving circle is also much too 
small, 80 that a very slight mechanical freedom of the screw in the 
teeth involves a largo angular freedom of the telescope in right 
asi^nsion, whilst its position at the lower end of a too weak polar 
axis tends to create instability in right ascension from torsion of 
that axis. Straiif^e t* say, tho wooden tube has till very recently 
reftiintdjiits ])lacc in German mountings. 

Oxford About 1840 a great advance was made In the right direction by 
helio- the Repsolds of llanrtiiirg in tlic c(iuatorial mounting of tlio Oxford 

meter. heliometer. The dfiving circle was gn;atly increased in diamet<‘r, 

and jdaced at tho upper cpd of the })olar axi.s, and both the polar 
axis and the declination axis wore made much stronger in projx>r- 
% tion to the mass of tho instrument they were destined to 
carry. (A tigurcf of this instrument is given in tho 
Cooke’s Oxford OlmrmtLom for 1850.) About 1850 Thomas 
equa- Cooke of York h(\^an his career as a maker of equa- 
torial. torial telescopes, and gave a new character to the 
German mounting. Fig. 21 represents a typical 
•equatorial of his design. A strong cast-irou 
pillar is substituted for Fraunliofer’s stand. 

On the .semi -cylindrical top of tho pillar 
rests the cast-iron box AA, which contains 
at its upper and lower extremities the 
bearings of tho polar axis. Its mode 
of conilcxiun with tho pillar ])erniit3 
the inclination of tho box to bo 
changed for adjustment of the 
inclination of tho polar axis. 

The strong cross-head C, sup 
^rting tho bearings of tho 
aecliiiation axis, is of cast 
iron, bolted to a flange on 
tho upper pivot of 
nolar axis. Fraun- 
hofer’s cradle ‘and 
wooden tube ap) 
abolished, and in 
their place is n 
cast-iron cylindri- 
cal tube D, flanged 

at both ends and also at the point win 
it is bolted to a corresponding flange on 
tho end of tlie declination axis, all three 
flang(!3 being cjist in one piece with tho 
central tube ; the rest of tho tube consists 
of two sliglitly tapered bra.ss cylinders 
bolted by strong flanges to tho central tube 
D. Tho handle F clamps tlie arm II 
the cross -head C at 
plca.sure, and slow mo- 
tion in declination is 
communicated by tlui 
handles at E and G. 

Two circles at K and 
M are attached to the 
upper part of tho polar 
axis. To one of tliese motion is communicated by tho tangent 
screw at M (turned by the clock N) acting on teeth cut at the 
edge of tho circle. The other is a graduated hour circle read 
by two opposite microscopes, one of wdiich is seen at P. The 
endless cord hanging down and lidding a sliding ring at Q is em- 
ployed to give slow motion in right a.sceiision, in some instruments 
oy moving the frame of tho driving screw in tho direction of the 
axis of the screw, in otliers by moving differential wheels which 
acceierato or retard the velocity of rotation of tho driving screw 
without affecting tho rate of the clock. The declination circle 
RR is attached to tho farther end of the declination axis and is 
inconvenient of accc.ss. Cooke’s stand is admirable for its symmetry 
and limplicity of design, its just apportioning of strength, and a 
general rigidity with suitability of moans to ends. 

It is not a little curious that the obvious improvement of traiis- 
Iferring tho declination circle as well as tho decimation clamp to the 
telescope end of tho declination axis was so long delayed ; we can 
ascribe the delay only^to a desire tp retain tho declination circle as 
part of the counterpoise. We believe that the first important 
equatorials in which the declination axis was read from the eye 
end were the 15-inch hV Grubh and tho 6-inch by Cooke, made for 
tho observatory of Lord Crawford (then Lord Lind.stty) at Dun Echt 
(Aberdeenshire) about 1878.* The plan is now almost uiiiv^sally 
adopted. Telesco^ of tf\^ch dimensions can be conveniently 



Fia, 21.— Cooke's equatorial. 


directed to any object by tho circles without the observer .being 
under the necessity to climb a special ladder. But when much 
larger instruments are reauired the hour cinde becomes inaccessible 
from the floor, and means nave to be devised for read- 
ing both circles from the eye end. Tliis was first 
accomplished by Grubb in the great refractor 
of 27-mches aperture wliich he con.structed 
for the Vienna olwervatory, represented in 
section in fig. 22. The observer’s eye is 
applied to tlie small telescope E, wliich 
(by means of prisms numbered 1, 2, 

3, 4) views the vernier attached to 
the cross- head simultaneously ^ 
with the hour circle attached 
to tho upper end of tho 
axis. Light to illuminate 
tho vernier and circle is 
thrown from the lamp 
L upon prism 4 by 
the prisms 6 and 
5. Prism 1 is in 
the axis of the 
declination 
circle 
always 
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Fio. 22.— firubb's 27-Inch refractor (Vienna). 

reflects rays along that axis, whatever the position of tho telescope 
may be, whilst the prisms 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 arc attached to the cross- 
head and therefore preserve their relative positions to each other. 
Through the eye-piece of tho bent ^ telescope E' another hour circle 
attached to the lower end of the polar axis can he seen ; thus an 
assi.stant is able to direct tho telescope by a handle at H to any 
desired hour angle. A slight rotatory motion of the telescope E 
on its axis enables the vernier of tho declination circle to be read 
through prism 1. The leading features of this fine instrument 
represent those of all Grubb’s largo telescopes. Tho mode of re- 
lieving the friction of the dei^lina- 
tion axis is similar to that em- 
ployed In the Melbourne tele- 
scope and in the account of the 
Vienna telescope published 
by Grubb. The end fric- 
tion of tho polar axis 
is relieved by a ring 
of conical rollers shown 
in section beside tho 


principal figure. 
From this point 



Pio. 23.— Dr Bngelmann’s 8-lnch refractor. 


rks on a few 


we must condense further description into critical re 
typical modern instruments. 

(1) Telescopes of Moderate Size for Micrometric. Research only.*- 


In tho bent telescope refract! ng*i>risra8 ore employed at the comers t« 
change the direction of the rays. 


Great 
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Fig. 23 shows the mounting of the 8-in<^h refractor, of 9-feet focal 1 
length, at tlie private observatory of Dr Kngelmann, Lcipsic. The 
object-glass isl>y Messrs Claik of Cambridge, Mass., the mounting 
'by the Kepsolds of Hamburg. The declination circlo 
roads from the eye end, and four handles for clamp- 
ing and slow motion in right ascension and declina- 
tion are situated msar the observer’s hands. The 
tube is of sheet steel, light, stiif, and free from 
tremor. The eye end cariics the micrometer 
with an illuminating apparatus similar to that 
previously described under MlcuoMKl'Kll, 
vol. xvi. p. 211) sq., tigs. 16, 17, 20, and 21. 

The lamp near the eye end illuminates 
the field or the wirw at jdeasurc, as well 
as the position circlo of the micro- 
meter and the <lcclination circle ; 
a separate lamp illuminates the 
hour circle. An excellent fea- 
ture (see fig. 21) is the short 
distance between the cyc-pieco . 
aud the declination 
axis, so that tin' 
observer has to fol 
low the eye end 
in a comparatively 
small circle ; an- 
other good point is 
the flattening of the cast-iron 
contre-picce of the tube so that 
the flange of the declination axis 
is attached as near to the axis of 
the telescope tube as is consistent 
with free passage of the cone of 
rays from the object-glass. For 
purposes of micronietric- research 
with the ordinary micrometer 
this instrument is the most ele- 
gant, satisfactory, and useful that 
we know, as was shown by the 
exceedingly accurate observa- 
tions of the minor planets Vic- 
toria and Sappho for solar [laral- 
lax, by Galle's method (see 
Pauallax, vol. xviii. 249), 
made by Dr Engelmann in 1882. 

The substitution of small iiican- 

de.scent electric lamps for the Fia. 21.— Dr Enj^cliuann’s 8-inch 
oil lamps would be an improvement. rciraetor. 

(2) Tclescnpea of Moderate Si::cfor ItcMral Purposejt. — Tlie modern 
equatorial should for general purposes be (capable of carrying .sjtectro- 
scopcs of considerable weight, so that the strength of the axis and 
the rigidity of the in.strnmciit generally have to be considerably 
iruTeased. Grubb has realized our id(;as of what such an instru- 
ment should be in an equatorial of G-inches aperture which he has 
recently made for the ro^ al observatory at the Cajjo of Good Hope, 
The j)rincipal features are its great strength and rigidity, with 
special precautions to cn.suro picsc.rvatiori of the imstrumental 
declination. The observations of Victoria and Sappho in 1882 
revealed the great deficiency of most inoderii cniiatorialr in this 
respect. That is to s.ay, if a star near the ineridiaii is first made 
to run along the measuring web of the mieronieter, the clockwork 
then set ill action, and the star brought back to the centre of the 
field by the slow-motioii handle in right ascension, it will be found 
that the perfection of the lu.scction is no longer preserved. Thus 
at most ob.servatorics the measures of dillerence of declination 
when the clockwork was employed were far inf<;rior to those made 
with the telesc.oj)e at re.st. The reason seems to be that iu most 
cquatorials the lower pivot is cylindrical, and enters an ordinary 
eylin(^f’ical bearing which cannot be a perfect fit. Also the eross- 
liead, telescope, couiitci poise, Ac., generally togetlier ovcrbalaneo 
the polar axis about the ujipcr bearing, so that the lower pivot 
pKCRses upwards in its bearing, and its rotation, under the action 
of the clock or slow motion coupled witli the friction of the sur- 
faces, gives rise to a small rolling freedom whic,h creates the errors 
in Question. In this telescope the lower pivot is of steel, made 
sliglitly conical, and carefully ground to fit a long conical bearing, 
in which it would work very tightly, or even -jam, hut for spring 
jirc^ure brought to bear on its lower hardened flat end, whieli 
lelieves the grcator^)art of the thrust ; and the ]M)lar axis is accu- 
rately balanced aliout its upper bearing by a weight at the lower 
( ml of the^polar axis, so that the thrust is exactly in the axis of 
ftTo cone. * Th(i upper pivot (4 inches in diameter) is also of steel, 
linished with tne same care as that of a transit circle, so that the 
• telescope rotates with tlie precision of a meridian instrument. 
Unusual rigidity lias also been given to the declination clamping 
arms, and the now slow motion iq declination is by far the best 
yet contrived ; it is a recent invention of Grubb's, and is de- 



scribed below in his own words. The eye end, suitable for heavy 
s[)ectro8Copcs, Ac., is fitted to the butt end of the telescope by 
bayonet joints and tightening si^rews, so that it can W exchangfia 
for a niicroinetric eye end with almost as little trouble as the ^x- 
cliangiiig of an cyc-pieco. The illiiinination of the circles and the 
niicroiiietor is by electric incandescent lamps. The instrument 
may be adjusted to any latitude and is probably the most practical 
ami aervi(^eable equatorial made. The subjoined description of the 
new slow motion in declination is taken from Froc. Ji. Duhl. iSoc,^ 


1886, p. 107. 

“Tlie slow motion arrangements nsuaUy nsod in eqnatorials are of elthci of 
two forms, viz., (a) an endless screw working into a sector or jiortion of a 
toothed circle of long radius, or {h) a sen w applying or pushing directly 
against an arm, that arm being kept in coiiUet wirti the screw by a spiral or 
some other form of sju ing having a considerable range of motion. I'jje jlrst^a) 
possesses the disadvantage that, however carefully made, it is impossible it is 
quite free from ‘loss’ or ‘back lash’; and consequqjitly the position of the 
telescope is not perfectly determinate in declination, wliich fault is irieon- 
venienl wlieii delicate ineusures are required. Tlie seloud (!>) has practically 
no ‘ hack lush,’ as .sjuing 
keeps the arm iu perfeet con- 
tact with screw, but it has 
the disadvantage that, what- 
ever range of motion is rc- 
ij Hired, the spring must be 
capable of working through 
thcbume range; consequently 
the spring w'ill he much 
stronger iu action at one end 
of the range than the other, 
unless it bo made very long 
indeed, in which case its ac- 
tion is uncertain .and un- 
pleasant. To remedy these 
defects the niitlior [(Inibb) 
lias devised^ the following, 
wliich p(»sses.ses the ad\aii- 
Uges of botli : ADCD (fig. 

25) 18 a pol l ion of the unns 
attached to telescope, or 



era<lle, on wliich is planted the block (5), fonning the bearing of the screw. 
The lint (H) i.s in the form of a bull working in a socket on the extremity of 
the clainp-aim EKCt. A short still' sjii mg (S) is attached to this clamp-arin, 
bearing, not directly against any [»art of other arm, but against end of a second 
HiTcw of s^nie pitch us the main screw, the nut of which (no) is toothed on edge, 
and works into a Mlieel of equal si/e (pn) on main screw. The point of tiiis 
second screw, thttrefore, ailvaiice.s as nmcti in one diieetJon a.s the frame AlHH) 
is euiried in other, aee»>rding as tlio milled head is turned ; and eonsequently 
tlie point of the screw does not sensibly vary in its jiositum with respect to 
the elamp-urm EFG. A short stilt' .s[>ring can therefore be used, and the dis- 
advantage above mentioned (lisa]ipear.s." • 


Tliis form of slow motion couM be applied with ^advaiitngo to the 
right asccn.sioii also, and probably to the separation of the s(‘gments 
of heliometers. 


4 


(3) Of large cquatorials we name first the great rorrac.tor at Large 
Wa.^iiiigton of 26-inches ajicrtiire and 3‘2.Gfcct focal length.^ The equa- 
mounting appears to be unworthy of the well-known excellence of torials. 
the obje(;t-glas.s. To illuminate the micrometer an assistant is Wush- 
irqnired to hold a lamp in his hand. No convenient moans are ingfon 
jirovided for illuminating the declination axis ; and in order to telescope, 
point the telescope in declination the following elaborate process 
has to be performed ; — 

“ Tlie instrument is brought into tlm meridian and set by the observer within 
a degree liy means of coarse divisions painted on the edge of the declination 
circle. Tliese divisions are rendered visible by lighting one or two of the gas 
burners of the dome, and viewed by the astronomer with an otiera-gla.ss. Then 
an a.ssi.stant mounts by a ladder to a high platform and hohls a gas lamp near 
the vernier, and tho line sidtirig is accomiilished by tlie observer seated in the 
observing chair, the declination elainpana slow-inotion screw tadiig convenient 
to Jiis liand " {WiishUujton Observations, 1S74, Aiqa’ndix 1., p. 32). 

The ])olar and declination .axes are of st(;el, only 7 inches in diameter 
at the tliickest point, and the driving arc, which is far too small, 
is placed at the lower end of this slender axis. There must thus 
be considerable liability to tremor in right ascension. However 
well tho instillment may act in specially practised hands with au 
excellent Clark’s micrometer (art. MiruoMETKR, vol, xvi. p. 246), 
the instrument must be considered wanting in the rigidity and 
eonvcnicneo whicli a modern equatorial should poss(‘ss. In his 
official report on the instruments of European observatories New- 
comb diTends tho want of solidity and convenience of this instru- 
ment, as compared with the Vienna telescope, because its smaller 
axes (notwithstanding Grubb’s anti-friction arrangements) permit 
it to turn more easily and the mounting to he of far simpler aesign. 

But at the time of Newcomb’s visit the Vienna telescope had not 
been brought into work, and cannot have been in proper working 
onlcr if the motion in declination was so stiff as he describes it, at 
least when the present writer tested the instniment in Dublin* that 
motion was surprisingly easy. 

The great Fulkowa refractor (fig. 26) erected in* 1885 is of 30-«Pulkowa 
inches aperture and 46-ieet focal length, 'riio object-glass is bx refractor, 
dark, the mounting by the Kepsidds. Tl^ tube is cylindrical, 
of riveted steel plate, m-aduated in thickness from the centre to its 
extremities, and bolted by very powerful flanges to a strong short 
cast-iron central tube, in which, as Dr JEngelmann’s telescope 
(lig. 23), the attachment to tho flange of thh declination axis is 
placet ^ as cl ose ns it can be t o tho axis of the tube without inter- 

1 BeacribeU and figured In the Washingt^i Obxrvdfiont. 1874, App. L 
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fering with rays converging from the object-glass to any point in 
the field of view. A new feature in this instrument is the jilatform 
at the lower gpd of the polar axis, where an assistant can view the 
hour •circle by one eye-piece and the declination circle by 
another (looKing up the perforated polar axis), and 
where he can also set the telescope to any hour angle 
by one wheel, or to any declination by a second, with 
the greatest case. The observer at the eye end 
can also read off the hour and declination circles 
and communicate quick or slow motions to the 
iteles'wpe both in right ascension and declina- 
tion by conveniently placed ha\dlcs. The 
eye end presents an appearance too com- 
plic,ated^to be figured liere ; it has a mi- 
crometer ifnd its illumination for the ' 
position circle, a micrometer head, 
and a bright or dark| field, ^ clamps 
in right ascension and declination 
and quick and slow n^otioh in 
^he same, a finder, microscopes 
lor reading the hour, and de- ^ 
clination circles,an illiiinin- ^ 
ated dial showing sici^Tcal , 



Fkj. 2(’.— Pnlkowa refractor. 

time and driven by a galvanic current from the sidereal clock, and 
counter weiglits which cun bo removed when a spectroscope or other 
heavy appliance is^added. All those, although making up an ap- 
parently complicato(^ apparatus, are conveniently arranged, and are 
all necessary for the quick and easy working of so large “ 
an instnunent We have tlie aiitliority of Otto Struve 
for stating that in practice they are all that can bo 
desired. There is in this instrument a remarkably . 
elegant method of relitwing the friction of the 
polar axis, I^et A A (lig, 27) bo a section of 
the polar axis; it is then eiusy to adjust tlie 
weight P of the circles, &c., attached to its 
lower end so that the centre of gravity 
X of the whole moving parts of the 
instrument shall be .in the vertical 
(VV) of a lino passing through 
the apex of the hollowed flange 
pq at q, wdiich flange forms 
part of the i)olar axis. If 
now a wheel W is forced 
up against q with a 
pressure equal to 
the weight of the 
moving part of 
the instrument, 
the whole weight 
of the moving 
part would rest upon W in unstable cmiilibrium' ; or if a pressure 
U, less than W, is Employed, we have the end friction on the lower 
bearing removed to an extent = K sin 0, and the friction on the 
hearings of the upper pivot removed to the extent of F cos </>, — 
where <f> is the latitude of the place. The wheel W is therefore 
mounted on a guided rod, which is forced upwards by suitable 
levers and weights, and tliis relief of pressure is precisely propor- 
tional to the pressure on the respective bearings. The RejKsolds 
find it unnecessary to relievo the friction of the doclination axis. 



for 


Fig. 5^ shows the equatoiial mounting wliich Grubb designed 
r tne groat object-glass of 36-inches aperture that Messrs Clark 


have completed for, tne Lick trustees, and which may be supposed 
to (apre.s8 Gmbb’s latest ideas as to the mounting for a very large 
teles^5^e. The Repsolds have a large driving circle at the upper 
end 01 the polar axis, tlAis avoiding torsion of the {K)Iar axis at 
the expense of greatly increased length of the cross-head. Grubb 


1 There Is also an elemnt ^nrlngeraent for printing on a ribbon of paper, by 
pressure of the finger, the readings of the ntimber of revolutions and fractioni 
of a revolution of the head at each observation, the ribbon being automatically 
i&oved forwara for anotlier Record af^ each observation. 


by employing a driving arc gets the telescope much closer to^tho 
polar axis with an increased radius for driving, and he makes* the 
polar axis a very largo hollow steel or cast-iron cylinder in which 
torsion is insensible. Both Grubb and the 
Repsolds seem to think that for the tube of 
the telescope all necessary rigidity can 
be attained witli cylindrical tubes of 
riveted steel, the tliickness of the 
successive sheets of which dimin- 
i.sh from the centre-piece out- 
wards without making 
the extremities cone- 
shaped. 

In these very 
largo telo- 
.scopes 
the 



Fio. 28. — Grubb'.s mounting for the Lick object-glass. 


arrangements for giving access to the eye end and for following its 
diurnal motion have hitherto proved a source of dilliculty. The 
travellii^ stage's of the new Pulkow’a telescope are the most man- 
ageable and pra(;t.ical tliat have yet been contrived, but even they 
leave much to bo desired. For energetic work the standing posi- 
tion is best, ])rovided that the eye-piecc is situated at the precise 
In'ight above the .stage which is most convenient for the observer, 
ami that the altitude of the observed object is not greater than 
60^ For altitudes above 60“ a small chair with a back, the top 
of which is stutfed for the bead to rest upon, is the best seat, 
provided that the observer’s eye can be kept at the height of 
the eyc-piecc. Accordingly Grubb has suggested the following 
plan for the observatory at Mount Hamilton, California, which 
IS to cover the Lick telescope. The wliole floor, 70 feet in dia- 
meter, is to bo raised or lowered by Avater-pow'cr under control of 
the observer by means of clccti ic keys, which act on a secondary 
piece of mcclianism, that in turn works the valves and reversing 
g('ar of the water-engines. Other water-engines, similarly con- 
nected with keys at the observer’s bands, rotate the dome and per- 
form the quick motions in right ascension and declination.^ By 
this arrangement a largo insfrument can be worked with perfect 
facility and comfort. There is only one other ]dan, that of suspend- 
ing the ohserv(‘.r’s chair to the eye end, so that his eye is near tlie 
centre of motion of the chair. This is quite practicable for a 36- 
inch telescope, and one observer, with the necessary guiding keys 
at baud, could easily work a telescope and dome of the largest 
dimensions ns quickly and with more case than bo could one of 10 
or 12 inches aperture. Ih obably a nervous astronomer would prefer 
a solid floor to work upon, as in Grubb's ju'oposal ; in tlie latter 
case the quickest working can only be accomplished by two persons, 
one seate<l on the platform at the foot of the polar axis and doing 
the rough letting in right ascension and declination, the otlier 
luoanwliile adjusting the lieight of the floor and the azimuth of 
the dome o[>cning. 

In very large equatorials there must bo in existing methods con- Proposed 
sideiable inconvenience from the extended width of the apparatus facilities • 
at the eye end. Were wc called upon to design a great refractor for using 
we should abolish nil such apparatus and provide tlie observer large 
with a few conveniently placed small handles or keys for electrical tele- 
connexions, and w'o should perform all motions of the telescope scopes. 
W’hatsoever by electromotors. There is no form of energy so con- 
venient for the astronomer. It provides by incandescent lai^ps 
the most suitable light for his purpose, perfectly constant, giving 
off little heat, and unaffected by Avind ; and sncli a light can 
be placed where required without the aid of refli'ctors or any » 
complicated ajiparatus, and its intensity can be regulated with 
ease and precision by changing the resistance of the conductors. 

Moreover the electro motoi's can be as powerful or as delicate as we 
please, and can be placed in the most convenient or suitable posi- 
tions. The energy of a 5-borse-power steam-engine w'orking fo{ 
ten liours can be stored in accumulators of no incojivenient dimen- 
sions ready for use as required during a whole week or even a month, 
and can be brought into action in force equivalent to .several horse- 
power to raise or lower the floor or turn the dome, or to perform ^ ^ 
slow motions reauiring no greater energy than that oyerd.'jcd by 
the finger and tnumb, or to illuminate a lamp of ^ or ^ candle- 
power. There would be no limit to the rigidity which could be 
given to such a telescope, as great ease of motion would not have * 

2 A woodcut showing these arrangemsnts appeared in the Engineer, 9th 
July 188a 
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to be considered, and wc should aoolisli all complicated anti-friction 
apparatus for the declination axis, retaining it only for the polar 
axis to save wear in the teeth of the driving arc. Finally, instead 
of making the tinder a short telescope attached to the eye end of 
the instrument, we should give it a focal length equal to that of 
the great object-glass, attaching the cell of its object-glass rigidly 
to the c^ll of the large object-glass and its eye end to the butt end 
of the main telescope, iu order to secure the utmost rigidity in the 
relations of the axes of the two tele- 
scopes. Such a finder would corre- 
snond in efficiency to that of the 
Henry photograj)hic telescone, 
and would be available as a guid- 
ing telescope iji photographic 
work, or for keeping a star 
exactly on the 
spectroscoi)e. 

Type D. The first important in- 
struments of tyjie D 

Lassell’s were 1^1 r Lassell's 


mount- 

ing. 



Hectors, tlie largest 
w'hich, and the last, 
is represented in fi^ 
29. The jiolar 
axis is suffici- 
ently rigid, but 
the long and 
comparative- 
ly slender 


Fio. 29 . -I-HSKcirs reflector, 

forks which carry the pivots of the central cradle arc elements of 
instability, especially when the irustrument is directed to an object 
of considerable hour angle. There is practical confc-ssion of this 
instability in the cross-bracing wliicli connects tho two forks, and 
which must be removed if tbc telescope is pointed to an object 
between tho zenith and the elevated pole. 

Com- The best example of typo D is the reflecting telescope of 36-inchcs 
nion’s aperture designed by Mr. A. A. Common, w'ith which his exquisite 
luuuut- pnotographs of nebul.T, Ac., were made. Tho 
ing. principal preliminary conditions which lie laid 
down as necessary were tlie following^; 

(1) no tube properly so called, to avoid 
air-currents in the tube; (2) no mass of 
metal eitlier below or at tho side of 
tho line joining the largo and small 
mirrors, to avoid currents from 
possible difference of tempera- j. 
turo between tho mass 
metal and the surrounding 
air ; (3) an equatorial 
mounting eaj)ablo of 
direction to any part 
of the visible hea- 
vens and of con- 
tinued observation 
past tho meridian 
without reversal ; 

(4) an efficient 
means of supporting 
* the mirror without 
flexure; (5) driving 
clock ; circles to find 
or identify an object, 
and motions takmi 

k) eye end ; (6) a ^ , 

mounting which 30.— Common's reflecting telescope, 

will ^vo the greatest amount of steadiness with the least amount 
of friction. ^ Fig. 30 is a section of the instrument in the piano 
of the meridian. DDi is a cast-iron hollow cylinder, accu- 
rately 1borc4 out, attached to a strong base block. Dj is a cover 
bolted on tho bottom of this cylinder, in the centre of which is a 
. tapering steel pin D^, which enters a corresponding hole in tho 
bottom of the polar axis E, a nd serves as the lower pivot of 
^ Monthly Notice$ H.A S., vol. xxxix. p. 



the polar axis. Tho cylindrical pan ol the polar axis is accu- 
rately turned to a diameter one-eighth of an imdi less than the outer 
cylinder, and the otherwise severe friction on tlie pin D3 is relieved 
by filling in the space between D and E with mercury, so *Jar as 
sufficient nearly to float the whole moving part of the telosccpe. 

Tho upper elbow-shaped part of tho polar axis Ej is flanged and 
bolted to the lower part. In the section at right angles to that 
exhibited in fig. 30 this elbow-shaped part is T-shaped, and the 
cross of the T is bored to receive the declination axis ; and, as 
tho elbow puts tho polar axis considerably out of balance, tho > 
T-shaped head is carried forward of tlie axial line about IJ ipches, 
so that tho whole weight of tho telescope above just restores the 
balance. Two heavy weiglits a, X counterpoise the eye end F 
with the four braced tubes T, T which support it. B is the 
declination circle. It is impossilile to describe tliis fine^n^truinent 
adequately within our limits ; w'e mentiiuj as specially worthy of 
study the method of au])porting the mirror and the eminently 
ingenious and practical form of the obsci'Vatory, and refer tho 
reader to Common’s illustrated accuuKt of the instrumeut iu Mem, 
liA.S.y vol. xlvi. pp. 173-182. 

There is also au admirable mounting of type D designed by Lord Roase’s 
Kosso for his 3-foot reflector at Birr Castle, “described by him in 8-foot 
rhil. Traits.^ vol. clxxi. p. 153. Tho instrument is planned on mount- 
the broad linos of Lassell’s telescope (fig. 29), ®ut the*badly planned ing. 
and Aveak fork of the latter is rcplaceif by a thoroughly rigid bent 
fork made of boiler j»lato a quarter of au inch thick, firmly riveted 
to angle iron of 2^ x 2J x inch scantling along each angle, tne 
whole, as we liave proved by trial, being exceedingly rigid. It 
Avould be an improvement to adopt Mr Common’s plan of putting 
tho dcelinalion axis a little out of tho line of prolongation of the' 
polar axis, and thus dispense with the counter- weight ; and we 
sliould prefer hollow steel tubes with push and pull bracing rather 
than the angle iron rods and bracing which form tho tube. 

In the rroceediiujs the Royal Dublin Society (vol. ii. p. 362) Type E, 
Grubl; describes a “ siderostatic telescope,” which forms a good 
elemcntaiy examide of type E. In fig. 31 TT is the tube of a tele- Grubb’s 
/"“•n scoj)e of 4-incnes nperiuro, wldeli is mounted to rotate aidero- 

A- about its axis, the tatter forming the ])o]ar axis, MM static 

is a piano mirror relleeting la^'s from a star S to the telescope, 
object-glass, so that its imago can bo viewed from tho 
eyc-picco at E. The star is retained in the field by 
the clock C. Stars of ditrerent declination can be 
viewed by rotating I bo mirror on its axis G, and 
in diffenmt hour angles by rotating the tube 
upon its axis. The instrunu nt iu European 
Jatitudes cannot command a view of tho 
heavens between the elevated polo and the 
zenith unless the distance OG is made 
exceedingly gieat ; evcui then only a 
limited range beyond the zenith is 
possible. Tlie instrument is pri- 
marily intended for solar spectro- 
scopy, and thus these draw- 
backs do not apjdy. Tho 
resulting ad- 
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rzes. 


vantage is 
,/ / that tho ob- 
server may bo 
in cornpleto 
darkness and 
his observa- 
tions are not 
interrupted by 
change of posi- 
tion. 

Ill CoTTvptes In 

Fia. 31.— Grubb’s siderostatic tole.scopi>. IlciidvH for the eq 

year 1883, vol. ia! 
xeyi. pp. 735-741, M. Loewy gives an account of an in.strument 
wbieh he calls au “equatorial coude,” designed (1) to attain greater 
.stability and so to measure larger angles tliau is generally possible 
with tho ordinary equatorial ; (2) to enable a single astronomer to 
point the telesco|)e and make observations in any part of ihe sky 
without changing his position ; (3) to abolish the usual ex]>ensiv0 
dome, and to substitute a covered ahed on wheels (which can be run 
back at pleasure), leaving tho telescope in the open air, the observer 
alone being sheltered. These conditions are fulfilled in thi manner 
shown in fig. 32. EP is the nolar axis, rotating on bearings at E and 
P. Tho object-glass is at 0, the eye-piece at R There is a plane 
mirror at M, which reflects rays converging from tho object-glass 
to the eye-piece at E. A second mirrof N, placed at 46® to the 
optical axis of the object-glass, reflects rays from a star at the polo ; 
but by rotating the box which contains this mirror on the axis of 
its supporting tube T a star of ^ny declination can be observed, 
and by combining this motion with rotation of the polar axis the 
a^ronomer seated at E is able to view any object whatever in the 
visible heavens, except those situated between 10*^ aiii 12^ hour 
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sngle. An hour circle attached to EP and a declination circle 
attached to the box containing the mirror N, both of which can be 
read pr set from E, complete the essentials of the instrument. Its 
nftichauical details ])reBcnt no great difficulty, and 
are most conveniently arranged. Ihit we entertain 
gi'ave doubts as to the nracti(ial value of the 
\ instrument, not on meclianical, but on optical 
There must be a certain loss of 
\ \ light from two additional reflexions ; but 
\ \ that could be tolcrakd for the sake of 
\\^ other advantages, provided that 
'\ V the mirrcirs could be made suffi- 
cicntly perfect optical planes. 
A few years ago it w'as very 
V V difficult to obtain an op- 
ti<!ally perfect plane 
6 incjies in diameter, 
and having obtained 
it there remained the 
further diliiculty of 
mounting it so that 
in all positions it 
should 1)0 free from 
- flexure. Ily making 

Fig. S 2.-lI,o«vy s cou.le .'qimtonal. n.irrorsof silviired 



glass, one-fourth of their diameter in thickness, MM. Henry have 
no^ only succeeded in mounting tliem with all necessary rigidity 
free from flexure hut have given them optically true plane sur- 
faces, notwithstanding tlioir large diameters, viz., 11 and 157 
fticlies. The presemt writer tested the eipiatorial coudo on double 
stars at tlie Paris observatory in 1884, and his last doubM as to 
the practical value of the instrument wore dispelled. He has never 
seen more 'perfect opti(fal definition in any of the many telescopes 
he has employed, and certainly never measured a celestial object in 
such favourable conditions of physical comfort. The ea.sy po.*^tion 
of the observer, the convenient position of the handles for miick 
and slow motion, and the absolute rigidity of the mounting leave 
little to be desired. In future instruments the object-glass will be 
placed outside the mirror N, so that botli the silvered mirrors will 
be protected from exposure to the outer air, and nrobably will 
retain the brilliancy of their surfaces for a long period. 


Adjust) tic nl of th-c- Equatorial, 

Let us take the usivl case, that of an eiiuatorial of type C. (1) 
By means of an azimuth compass, or, better, by the shadow of a 
plumb line at apparent noon, lay down a meridian line on the upper 
surface of tlie stone [uer, or other foundation, previously built for the., 
instrument. (2) Employ tliis meridian line to set up the instrument 
and with it the polar axis apnroximately in the azimuth of the 
meridian, which can ho tested by stretching a wire through the 
centres of the bearings of the polar axis, and dropping a plumb 
line from tlie extremities of the wire upon the meridian line. If 
this is carefully done when the azimuth adjustment is near the 
middle of its range all desirable accuracy in this preliminary de- 
sideratum will be secured. (3) I’lace the polar axis approximately 
at the altitude of the })ole. This is very easily <lone for an instru- 
ment in which the polar axis is eylindi ieal or is encased in a box 
with an upper side parallel to that axis (as iu Grubb's or Cooke’s 
equatorials). Prepare a right-angled tiiangle of wood of which 
the acute angles represent the latitude and co-latitude of the jdaee. 
Lay the hy})othcnuse of this triangle upon the lino of the instru- 
ment parallel to the polar axis (or the wire of operation 2) with the 
angle e(]^ual to the co-latitude next to the elevated polo, and change 
the inclination of the polar axis till a mason’s level placed on the 
side of the triangle opi)osite to the angle of tlie latitude shows the 
side in question to be horizontal. (4) Adjust the movable micro- 
meter web to coincidence with the axis of the position circle by bi- 
secting the image of a distant object and reading the number of 
revolutions or fractions of a revolution at two ditlerent readings of 
the position circle 180® apart. The mean of these two readings is 
the reading for coincidence with the axis of tlio position circle. 
Set the micrometer to this mean. (5) Adjust the polar axis more 
exactly the required altitude as follows. Point tlie telescope to 
a well-known star not far from the equator and near the meridian, 
and turn the position circle so that the image of the star by the 
diurnal motion runs along the web. Read tlie declination circle. 
Now reverse the telescope to the other side of the polar axis and 
bisect the same star again, and again read the declination circle. 
The mean of the t\w) readings is the star’s instrumentAl apparent 
decltnation ; the difference of the two readings is twice the index 
error.* To eliminate this latter it is only ncce.ssary to shift the 
vernier of the declinatiorf circle by the screws provided for the 
purpose,^ without unclamping in declination, till the circle rends 
the star's instrumental apparent declination. This being done, 
select another star near .tffe meridian and compute its apparent 
declination (allowing for refraction). Set the teloscojie to tliis coni- 
puted readily and clamp in declftiation ; then cause an assistant w 


change the altitude of the polar axis (by tlie screw for the purpose) 
till the star is bisected by the micrometer wire, (6) Select any 
ronvcnieiit known star about six hours from the mcritliaii ; compute 
its apparent declination (allowing for refraction) ; and set the tele- 
8 C 0 JK 3 to this reading in declination. Cause the assistant to turn the 
slow motion in azimuth till the image of the star is bisected by the 
micrometer web. (7) Repeat opjration 5 and make final corrections 
if necessary. (8) Rcjicat operation 6 with stars both east and west 
of the meridian, and readjust azimuth if necessary. (9) Turn the 
jK)sition circle of the micrometer 90"; place the declination axis 
nearly horizontal ; clamp the tclcsco])e in right ascension ; and ob- 
serve the time of transit of a known star across the web of the 
micrometer. Coini)uto the true hour angle of the star from the 
known error of the micrometer and the star’s right ^cension, and 
set the vernier so that the liour circle shall read the computed 
hour angle. By these means, with a jucviously prepared* pro- 
gramme, the writer has frequently comphitely aeljusteJ an equa- 
torial in less than an hour, so far as operations 4 to 9 were concerned. 

There still remain two instrumental errors of tlie stand. (1) 
The lino joining the optical centre of the lens with the axis of 
rotation of the position circle may not bo at riglit angles to the 
declination axis. (2) The dccliiiatiou axis may not be at right 
angles to the polar axis. In modern wpiaturials it is usual to 
leave these adjustments to the maker, as to leave them to the 
astronomer would be incompatible with th(‘ greatest stability of the 
instrument. In a good instrument these errors will certainly bo 
extremely small and have no influence on its ellieieiiey for practical 
purposes. The methods for determining tlieir amount are given in 
most works on 2 )ractical astronomy,^ 

There remain two important oi)tieal adjustments which must be 
very carehilly attended to, viz., the centring of the lenses of the 
object-glass relative to each other and the centring of the axis of the 
objee.t-glass relative to that of the eye-piece. TTic former consists 
in placing the lenses of the object-glass so that the centres of curva- 
ture of their surfaces shall lie in one straight line, which line is 
the axis of the objcct-ghtss. This operation is so delicate and 
requires such snoctial ex[)erience and skill that it should be left to 
the maker of the object-glass. An elegant method of testing this 



adjustment was given by | 

'’♦Vollaston in EAil. Traus., 

1822, p. 32. If the object- | 
glass itself is perfectly 
centred, the test of the 
centring of its axis with 
that of the eye-])iece is very 

easy : are the dillVaction rings Ki*' .S3 F1 ' 84 

which surround the image of ‘ ' 

a bright star shown as in fig. 33, or is tliere flnre, that is, are the 
rings extended on one si<ie as in fig. 34 ? If the latter is the case, 
that side of the o])ject-glass towards wliicdi the flare is directed is 
too far from the eye-piero, and should bo brought 
towards it by tlie appropriate screws or otiier 
means provided by the maker. In a good object- 
glass perfectly centred, on a night of steady de- 
finition, a briglit star in focus should appear as 
in fig. 33. Fig. 35. 


I 


A useful apparatus for the adjustment of con- 
triiig is a small telescope (fig. 3,'>) who.se axis is in 


--"•ft '' \-*ft' — iu 1-1-..), 

the centre of^and at right angles to a fiat piece of f EfSJ 

' ' le fit ' ' 


ugies 

brass in the sliapo of an equilateral triangle fitted 
with screws at the three angles. To use this in- 
strument, place the points of the screws on the 
object-glass as in fig. 30, so that two angles of the 
triangle are in contact with the inner edge of the 
cell of the object-glass, and adjust 
the screw a so that the cross-wires 
in the common focus of tlic object- 
glass and eye-pic(!e of the small 
telescope coincide with the image 
of the cross -wires of the micro- i 
meter of the telescope which mark 
the axis of rotation of the position 
circle. Now, keeping the same^ 
angles of the brass triangle in con- 
tact with the cell, move the sniMl 
centring telescope round the cir- 
cumference of the object-glass and 
note where there is the greatest de- 
mrture from coincidence Correct se.- AppAitos for aaiiiKt- 

this departure half by the screw a ment of centring in a small telcscoi>e. 
of the small centring telescope and 

half by the centring screws of the object-gla.ss. The adjustment 
is perfect wlien the centring telescope can be move<l foiiml the 
whole periphery of the object-glass in the above manner whilst its 
cross-wires continue to bisect the cross-wires of the micrometer of 

1 Chanvenet, FractuxU and Spherical Astronomp, vol. ii. pp. 379-390 ; Brunnow, 
Sphertoal Astronomy f p. 445 ; and Loomis, /Practical Astronomy, pp. 28-32. 
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the telescope. If after this adjustment has been perfected the dif- 
fmetion rings are still not cinmlar round the images of stars, the 
fault is in the centring of the lenses of the object-glass with rea|>ect 
to each other, and the object-glass should be sent to the maker for 
rectification. 

Driving Clock’. 

The fheans employed to cause an equatorial telescope to follow 
the diurnal motion of a star obviously must not resemble the 
intermittent motion of an ordinary clock. Numerous devices 
have been contrived for 
producing uniform mo- 
tion. But the limits of 
this article will only 
allow us to refer briefly 
to a few of those most 
comiAonly in usc.^ Fig. 

3/ represents PVauri- 
hofer’s governor. On 
its axis C is a pinion 
driven by a train of 
wheels. The axis carries 
an arm BB, at the ex- 
tremities of which, at- 
tached by .springs/,/', 
are the weights D, D'. 

When these weights ac- 
quire a certain velocity 
of rotation the centri- 
fugal force is sufficient Fm. 3*.— I* raanhofrrs governor. 

to cause the weights to fly out and rub against the inside of the 
cylinder AA, and their velocity is checked. Instead of a cylinder, 
tne balls may rub against the inside of a hollow cone, and by raising 
or lowering the axis C the contact of the weights with the cone may 
he made to take jdacc when the halls have slightly greater or less 



velocity, and thus the rate of the clock is regulated. A much 
better arrangeim iil is a modiiication of Watt’s governor, emjdoyed 
by Grubb and Cooke. The governor halls (/, g (fig. 38) repose on 
the points h, h of the arm KK till tliey roach their noi^al velocity, 
when they fly outwards and bring the point S (tipped with leather) 
into contact with the friction plate p. These clocks are simple 
in construction and act very well. Newcomb in the Washington 
eciuatorial has employed a long suspended conical pendulum ; when 
this pendulum in the least ex(;eed8 its normal velocity (that is, its 


normal departure from the vortical) it establishes an electrical con- 
tact whh h brings friction to bear, and thus reduces the power 
applied to the pendulum. There is occasional tendency to elliptical 
motion, and the clock is otherwise troublesome, hi the Rapsolds' 
driving clock of the 30-inch Pulkowa refractor the conical peiuiqjum 
is reversed, being a heavy w^eight at the fop of a vortical steel rod, 
kept in conical rotation by a pin at its upper end, which enters a 
slot in a revolving arm. The rod is in fact a spring of such a form 
as to cause the revolutions to ho nearly or perfectly isochronous 
whatever the angle of the cone of motion ; the clock is therefore,^ 
w'ithiii limits, independent of the pow’er applied to it or the force 
to he overcome. • ^ 

Many forms of air-fans have bPen suggested ; probably the best is 
the modification of Foucault’s proposed by Hilger (see Monthly 
Notices R.A.S., vol. xlvi. p. 155), 
which is shown in fig. 39. E is 
the axis of rotation ; C and 1) aro 
fans that are nulled towards the 
spindle E by chronometer springs 
ill the boxes A and B. The fans 
fly out symmetrically when the 
velocity exceeds 2.v or 30 revolu- 
tions per second ; the increased 
resistance of the air thus pro- 
duced checks the velocity of lo- 
tation. By means of the small 
weights W, W attached to arms 
on the fans Hilger states that it 
is possible to adjust this governor 
80 that it shall even lose by an 
inerca?^*, of the driving w'eiglit. 

Fur the most refined wonc none 
of these governors can he said to 
be ]>erfect ; none would ho even 
tolerable as a (dock for astrono- 
micut time-keeping purposes. It 
is po.ssihle that tne elaborate 
Greenwich driving clock may give 
better results, but its construc- 
tion is too comjdicatcd to he fre- 
quently repeated (see, for a de- 
.scription of it, the Greenwich 
Olmcrvations for 1868). The 0 (dy 
way in whi(di nearly perfect uni- 
form motion can be realized is to 

control it in some W'liy from a Fio. 89.— Hiller’s mollification of 
Tiasisdone Foucault » alr-f«n. 

in Bond’s spring governor ^ and by Grubb, the latter employing the 
arm of a remontoir train connected with a dead-beat escapement to 
bring friction to bear on a revolving plate connected with the axis 
of his governor (see fig. 88). d’he best existing driving clock is 
probably that at Lord Crawford’s observatory at Dun Echt.* An 
account of its perforniani’e is given by Dr Copeland in VierteU 
jahr.ssrhr. astron. Oesrllsch., IG Jahrg., p. 305. In this clock gain 
of a hundredth of a second, or even less, introduces increased fric- 
tion on the revolving disk during th(i next second, or until the 
gain has been corrected. A still more perfect cluck could probably 
ho inado on a similar plan by aholistiing the clock weiglit and 
making tlie origin of power an edeotromotor, the current being cut 
off in a way similar to that in the Dun Edit dock if the dock of 
coniinuous motion gets in advance of the ordinary clock. 

For information on dockw'ork of ei^uatorials and telescope mount- 
ings generally, see Konkoly’s Practischc Anlciiiing zur Anstellang 
a.slroii. Bcobachtinigcn. (D. GI.) 




TELE8PHORUS, bishop of Homo from about 128 till 
about 137, succeedeii Sixtus I. and was followed by 
IJyginu.s. Eusebiim in lii.s History gives the date of the 
martyrdom of Tedosphorus as the first year of Antoninus 
Pius (138) and in his Chronicle as the eighteenth year of 
Hadrian (133). 

TELFORD, Thomas (1757-1834), civil engineer, was 
the son of a shepherd in Eskdale, Dumfriesshire, and was 
born in the valley of the Megget, 9th August 1757. From 
early childhood he was employed as a herd, occasionally 
attending tlto parish school of Westerkirk, where his 
quickness and diligence helped to make up for his lack 
of opportunity. On being apprenticed, at the ago of 
fifteen, a stone mason at Langholm, he found leisure 
not only to gain an acquaintance with Latin, French, and 
German, but to gratify his literary tastes by a wide variety 
of reading. In his earlyr manhood lie was much given to 


the writing of verso: a poem of some length on Eskdale 
a[)})eared in 1784 in the Poetical Mns^um^ publi.shed at 
Ilawick ; under the signature of “ Eskdale Tam ” he con- 
tributed verses to Ruddiman’a Weekly Magazine ; and he 
addre.ssed an epistle in rhyme to Burns, which was 
])ubliahcd in Currie’s Life of the poet. But these poetical 
effusiona were of comparatively little value. In 17 SO 
Telford went to Edinburgh, where he was employed in 
tlio erection of houses in the “new” town, andi)ccupied 
iniifh of his spare time in learning architectural drawing. 
Two years later he proceeded to Londofi, finding employ- 
ing’ t in the erection of Somerset House. Having in J784 
siqierintcnded the erection of a hoifse for the commissioner 
at Portsmouth dockyard, he next repaired the castle of 

* Konkoly, Practfsche Anleitung xur^Ax^ttellung astron. Beobacht^ 
mgm, Brunswick, 1883. 

• ‘‘‘ Monthly Notices Noveliiber 1873. 
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Sir W. Pulteney, member for Shrewsbury, who conceived 
such a high opinion of his talents that he got him made 
gunfeyor of ^lublic works for the county of Salop. His 
eadi&t bridge was that across the Severn at Montford, 
finished in 1792. In the following year he was appointed 
engineer of the Ellesmere Canal, which led to his being 
employed for the chief canals subsequently constnicted in 
t Great Britain, including the Caledonian (1804), the Glou- 

O and Berkeley (1818), the Grand Trunk (1822), the 
esfield (1824), and the. Birmingham and Liverpool 
Junction (1825). He. was consulted in 1806 by the king 
of regarding the construction of the Gotha Canal 

between Lake Wener and the Baltic, and, his iilans having 
been adopted, ho visited the country in 1810 to superintend 
some of the more important excavations. In 1803 he 
had been appointed «enginecr for tlie construction of 920 
\ailes of roads in the Highlands of Scotland, a great part 
through very difficult country. Of the numerous bridges 
built in this line of roads mention may be specially made 
of that acrcfss the ^Jay at Dunkeld. Subseciuently he 
perfected the road communication between London and 
Scotland and the nortliern towns of England. An under- 
taking of equal magnitude and importance with that in 
‘the Highlands of Scotland was a system of roads through 
the more inaccessible parts of Wales, which involved tlio 
erection of the magnificent suspension bridge across the 
Menai Straits, begun in 1820, and the Conway bridge, be- 
gun in 1822. For the Austrian (rovernment Telford built 
the Polish road from Warsaw to Brest. While the fame of 
Telford rests chiefly on his road and canal engineering, 
and the erection of the numerous bridges and aquevlucts 
which this involved, he also did good work in harbour 
construction. In 1790 he was enq)loyed by the British 
Fishery Society ,to inspect the harbours on the north-east 
coast of Scotland ; and, besides constructing the important 
fishing harbour at i^ultoneytown, Wick, he greatly improved 
those at the other principal fishing stations. His import- 
ant works of this kind were, however, his improvement 9 f 
the harbours at Aberdeen and Dundee, and the construc- 
tion of the St Katherine’s docks at London. In 1828-30 
he drained the north level of the eastern Fen district, an 
area of 48,000 acres. The erection (jf the Dean Bridge, 
Edinburgh, and of the Broomielaw Bridge, Glasgow, and 
the improvement (1833-34) of Dover harbour were the 
principal achievements of his later years. He died on 2d 
September 1834, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Telford was never married. For twenty-one years he lived at 
the Salopian coifeo hou.so, afterwards the Ship Hotel, Charing 
Cross. He was a fellow of the Royal Societies of London and of 
Edinburgh, and was annually elected president of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers from its commcncemejit. He received the 
Swedish order of kniglithood “ of Ciustavus Vasa.” 

ISee Telford's Memoirs, written by liimself and edited by John Rickman 
(1838) ; also Smiles's Livts of the Engineers. 

TELL. The story of William Tel Pa skill in shooting 
at and striking the apple which had been placed on the 
head of his little son by order of Gessler, the tyrannical 
Austrian bailiff of Uri, is so closely bound up with the 
legendary history of the origin of the Swiss Confederation 
that they must be considered together. Both appear first 
in th^ 15th century, probably as results of the war for 
the Toggenburg inheritance (1436-50) ; for the intense 
hatred of Austria, greatly increased by her support of the 
claims tf Zurich, favoured the circulation of stories which 
assumed that Swiss freedom was of immemorial antiquity, 
while, as the war was largely a struggle between the civic 
an(t rural elements in the Confederation, the notion that 
the (rural) Schwyzers Vere of Scandinavian descent at once 
separated them from and raised them above the German 
inhabitants of the towns. ® »» 

The Tell story is first found in a ballad the first nine 
stanzas oi which ^ontaiiffng the story) were certaiftly 


written before 1474. There is no mention made of the 
names of the bailiff or of his master, or of the hat placed 
on a pole. Tell is called “the first Confederate,’^ and his 
feat is treated as the real and only reason why the Con- 
federation was formed and the tyrants driven out of the 
land. It is probably to this ballad that Melchior Russ of 
Lucerne (who began his Chronicle in 1482) refers when, 
in his account (from Justinger) of the evil deeds of the 
bailiffs in the Forest districts, he excuses himself from giv- 
ing the story. He goes on to narrate how Tell, irritated 
by his treatment, stirred up his friends against the governor, 
who seized and bound him and was conveying him by boat 
to his castle on the Lake of Lucerne, when a storm arose, 
and Tell, by reason of his great Ijodily strength, was, after 
being unbound, given charge of the rudder on liis promise 
to bring the boat safely to land. Ho steers it towards a 
shelf of rock, called in Russ’s time Tell’s Platte, s})rings on 
shore, shoots the bailiff dead with his crossbow, and goes 
back to Uri, where he stirs up the great strife which 
ended in the battle of Morgarten. In these two accounts, 
which form the basis of the Uri version of the origin of 
the Confederation, it is Tell and Tell only who is the actor 
and the leader. We first hear of the cruelties of Austrian 
bailiffs in the Forest districts in the Bernese, Chronicle of 
Conrad Justinger (1420). No names or details are given, 
and the dates are different in the two recensions of the 
Chronicle as “ol^en days before Bern was founded” (i>., 
before 1191) and 1260. Several details, but only one 
name, are added in the l)e Nohilitaie et Rusticiiate Dialogiut 
(cap. 33) of Felix Hemmerlin, a canon of Zurich, who 
wrote it after 1451 and before 1454 ; in this last year he 
was imprisoned by the Schwyzers, whom he had repeatedly 
insulted and attacked in his books. According to him, 
the men of Schwyz and of Unterwalden were the first to 
rise, those of Uri following suit much later. But neither 
Justinger nor Hemmerlin makes any allusion to Tell or his 
feat. 

The Tell story and the atrocities ” story arc first found 
combined in a MS. known as the White Book of Sanien. 
They are contained in a short chronicle written between 
1467 and 1476, probably about 1470, and based on oral 
tradition. Many details are given of the oppressions of 
the bailiffs : we hear of Gessler, of the meeting of Stou- 
pacher of Schwyz, Fiirst of Uri, and a man of Nidwald at 
the Riitli, in fact, the usual version of tlie legend. To 
give an instance of tyranny in TTri, the author tells us the 
story of the refusal of “ der Thiill ” to do reverence to the 
hat placed! on a pole, of his feat of skill, and of his shoot- 
ing the bailiff, Gessler, from behind a bush in the “hollow 
way ” near Kiissnacht. Tell is represented as being one of 
those who swore at the Riitli to drive out the oppressors ; 
but the narrative of his doings is merely one incident in 
the general movement which began quite independently 
of him. The chronology is very confused, but the events 
are placed after Rudolph’s election to the empire in 1273. 
This is the only account in which Tell is called “der 
Thiill,” which name he himself explains by saying, “ It I 
were sharp Iwitzi(f) I should be called something else and 
not der Tall,” i.e., the simpleton or slow-witted man. ^ 
The only other known i))stances of the Uri version of 
the legend relating to the origin of the Confederation 
are the Latin hexameters of Glareanus (1515), in which 
Tell is compared to Brutus as “assertor patrije, vindex 
ultorque tyrannum,” and the (composed in 

1511-12), a play acted in Uri, in which Russ’s version is 
followed, though the bailiff, who is unnamed, but announces.,,, 
that he has been sent by Albert of Austria, is -daiii in the 
“hollow way.” Tell is the chief of the Riitli leaguers, and 
it is his deed which is the immediate occasion of the rising, 
against the oppressors, which is dated in 1296. Mutiua 
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{1540) is the latest writer who, in his description of the 
origin of the Confederation, does not mention Tell and his 
act. The two stories are now firmly bound together ; the 
version contained in the White Book is the accepted one, 
though small additions in names and dates are often made. 

The Hask of filling up gaps, smoothing away incon- 
iiistencies, rounding off the tale, was accomplished by Giles 
Tschudi ('/.c.), whose recension was adopted, with a few 
alterations, by Von Muller in his Ilistory of the Confedera- 
tion (1780). In the final recension of Tschudi’s Chronicle 
(1734-.3G), which, liowever, differs in many particulars 
from the original draft still preserved at Zurich, we are 
told Kow Albert of Austria, with the view of de[»riving the 
Forest lands of their ancient freedom, sent bailiffs (among 
them Gessler) to Uri and Schwyz, who committed many 
tyrannical acts, so that finally on 8th November 1307, at 
the lUitli, Werner von Stauffacher of Schwyz, Walter 
Fiirst of Uri, Arnold von Melchthal in ITnterwalden, each 
with ten companions, among whom was William Tell, re- 
solved on a rising to expel the oppressors, which was fixed 
for New Year’s day 1308. A few days later (November 
18) the Tell inddent takes }>lace (described according to 
the White Booh version), and on the appointed date the 
general rising. Tschudi thus finally settled the date, 
which had before varied from 1*200 to 1334. Hcf utterly 
distorts the real historical relations of the Three Lands, 
though he brings in many real historical niftnes, their owners 
being made to })erfonn liistorically impossible acts, and in- 
troduces many small additions and corrections into the story 
,as he had received it In particuhir, while in his first draft 
he speaks of the bailiff as Gryssler — the usual name up 
to his time, except in the White Book and in Stumpffs 
Chronicle of 1548 — in his final recension he calls him 
Gessler, knowing that this was a real name. Later writers 
added a few more particulars, — that Tell lived at Burglen 
and fought at ^lorgarten (1598), that he was the son-in- 
law of Fiirst and had two sons (early 18th century), <kc. 
Johannes von Muller gave a vivid descrij)tion of the oath 
at the Kiitli by the three (Tell not being counted in), and 
threw Tschudi s version into a literary form, adding one 
or two names and adoj)ting that of Hermann for Gessler, 
calling him of “ Hruneck.” Schiller’s t)Iay gave the tale a 
world wide renown. 

The story was, on the ground of want of evidence, 
regarded as susj)icious by Guilliman in a ]»rivatc letter of 
1007, and doubts were expressed by the brothers Iselin 
(1727 and 1754) and by Voltaire (1754); but it was not 
till 1700 that the legend was definitely attacked, on the 
ground of its similarity to the story of Tokko (see below), 
in an anonymous pamidilet by Freudenberger, a Bernese 
pastor. This caused great stir ; it was publicly burnt by 
order of the Government of Uri, and many more or less 
forged proofs and documents were produced in favour of 
Tell. The researches of J. F. Kopj) ^ first cleared up the 
real early history of the league, an(l overthrew the legends 
of Jhe White Book and Tschudi. Since then many writers 
have worked in the same direction. Vischer (1867) has 
carefully traced out the successive steps in the growth of 
the legend, and Rochholz (1877) has worked out the real 
history of Gessler as shown in authentic documents. The 
general result has been to show that a mythological marks- 
man and an impossible bailiff bearing the name of a real 
family have been joined with confused and distorted re- 
miniscences of the events of 1245-47, in which the names 
of many real persons have been inserted and many un- 
authenticated acts attributed to them. 

The'“story of the skilful marksman wlu) succeeds in striking some 
small object placed on the head of a man or child is very widely 

^ Documc7it.f for the Ilhfory of the Federal AUfances^ 1885 and 
1851, and his Uistory^ part ii., 1847. 
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spread ; we find it in Denmark (Tokko), Norway (two versions), 
Iceland, Holstein, on the Rhine, and in England (William of 
Cloudoslcy). How it came to be localized in Uri wo do not kyow ; 
jiossibly, through the story of the Scandinavian Colonization of 
Schwyz, the tale was fitted to some real local hero. *■ 

'fhe alleged proofs of the existence of a real William Tell in Uri 
in the 14tu century break down hopelessly. (1) The entries in 
the parish registers are forgcil. (2) As to the Tell chapels — (a) 
that in the “liollow way” near Kiissnaeht was not known to 
Melchior Russ and is first mentioned by Tsehiidi (1570). (5) That \ 
on Tell’s Platte is also first mentioned in Tsehndi. The document^ 
which alleges that the chapel' was built by order of a “lands- 
gemeinde” held in 1388, at which 114 men were ]iresent who had 
been personally acquainted with Tell, wa4 never heard of till 1759. 
The j»roeossion in boats to the place where the chapel VitJinds may 
be very old, but is not e.onneeted with TYU bH 1682. (c) 

The eliapel at Ihirgleii is known to have been founded in 1582. 
Other doenincnts and statements in support* of tlui Tell story have 
even loss claim to credit. It lias beeik pointed out above that with 
two exeentioiis the hailitf is always called Vlrysslcr or (Irissler, and 
it was 'Isehudi who pojmlarized the name of (Jessler, though 
tlrissler occurs as late at 1785. Now Cesslcr' is the name of a real 
family, the history of which from 12.')0 to 1513 has been worked 
out by Ro<!hholz, who shows in detail that member ever played 
the part attributed to the bailiff in the legend, or could liave done 
so, and that the (Jesslers could not have owned or <Iwelt at the 
castle of Kussnaeht ; nor could they have been called Von Hruneck. 

In the Crnerspit'l the name of the bailiffs servant who guarded 
the baton the jiole is given as Heintz Vogely, and we know that 
Friedricli V(»gcli was tlie name of one of the chief military otficei's* 
of lN*t(‘iP von Hageiibach, who from 1100 to 1474 administered for 
Charles the Hold, duke of Hurgundy, the lands (Alsace, i^e.) pledged 
to him by Sigismuml of Ha))sburg. Now Hageiibaoh is known to 
have eoinmitted many erindties like those, attributed to the bailiffs 
ill tin; legend, and it lias been plausibly conjectured that his case 
lias really given rise to these stories, especially when we find that 
the Confeilerates liad a liand in his capture and execution, that 
in a^locnuH'nt of 1358 Hageiibaehs and Cesslers appear side by 
side as witnesses, and that the Hngenhaehs had fre(pieiit tmns- 
aetions with the llapsburgs and their vassals. 

AiiioiiK vast muiilK r of books ami ]»aTiii>ldrts on tlie Toll story, the two 
iTiost. to he rec<»iii!neinle<l are W. Vlselici’, 10c .SV/f/e von <hr Jirfrvinug drr WaUi- 
stottr, T,eipsie, ISC.T, ami K, T.. Rocliliolz, Tell vml (,’rsSlcv, with a volume o! 
(locumentH lUSO-lMa, llein>roiin, 1ST7. Convenient Kninnmrles of the con- 
troversy will ho Ibtiml In any inodorij hook on Swiss hK^to^y, and more particu- 
laily in O. von Wyss, rchvrd, (resell, d. dn i 1 mider — Uri, l^chiniz, v. rntenvaldcn 
— ta den Jninrn Zurich, IsriS; Alf Iluher, Die ]l’nhistutle his zur 

festen Keiirii HiliDig Hirer EidijenussevsehuJt, vnt eiiiern Aiihnvge uhrr die nesehicht‘ 
It he .'^tell Kiig drs li'ilh. Tell, Innsttrnck, ISdl ; Albert Rilliet, J^s Oriijints ile la 
('vitj'edi ration Suisse, llistoiieet Uijende, Geneva, ISO!). (W. A. li. C.) 

TELLER, Wilhelm Abraham (1734-1804), was tho 
soil of the Leipsic clergyman, Koinaiiiis Teller, who edited 
the earlier volumes of the Bnylisrhcs Bihchcrrk (in 19 vols., 
1749-70), an adaptation for German readers of the exe- 
getieal works of Willet, Ainsworth, Patrick, Poole, Henry, 
and other.s. Teller was born at Leiiisic on 9th January 
1734, and studied philosophy and theology in thq uni- 
versity there. Amongst the men whose influence mainly 
determined liis theological position and line of work was 
J. A. Ernesti. His writings present rationalism in its 
course of development from Biblical supernaturalisin to 
the borders of deistieal naturalism. Ilis first learned pro- 
duction was a Latin translation of Kennicott’s Dissertation 
on the State of the Printed Hebrew Tea t of the Old Testament 
(1756), which was followed the next year by an essay 
in which ho expounded liis own criticaj principles. In 
1761 he was appointed pastor and jirofessor of theology 
in the university of Helmstiidt. Here he pursued his ex- 
egetical, theological, and liistorical researches, the results 
of which appeared in his Lehrbuch des ehristlichen Cktubens 
(1764). This work threw the entire theological world 
into commotion, as much by the novelty of its method as 
by the lietcrodoxy of its matter, and more by its oi^jissions 
tlian by its positive teaching, though everywhere the 
author seeks to put theological doctrine^ in a decidedly 
modern form. In consequence of the storm of indignation 
the book provoked. Teller eagerly dccepted an invitation 
from the Prussian cultus minister to the post of prebendary 
of Kdln on the Spree, with a^seat vi the Berlin consistory 
(1767). Here he found himself in* the company of the 
rcftionalistic theologians of Prussia — Sack, Spalding, and 
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others — and became one of the leaders of the rationalistic 
par^, and one of the chief contributors to Nicolai’s AUfje- 
meineJ)eut8cke Bihllotkek, Teller was not long in making 
us^ot his freer position in Berlin. In 1772 appeared the 
most poj)ular of liis books, Wlh'terhurk zum Neuen Testa- 
ment (6th ed., 1805). The object of this work is to recast 
the language and ideas of the New Testament and give 
•them the form of 18th-century illiuninism. Thus Heb. 
^iii. $ signifies tlie permanence, of Christ’s teaching, and, as 
the New Testament has no word for Christianity, “Christ” 
may mean sometimes Wis jierson and at others His doctrine 
or thb OliJistiaii religion ; Col. i. 15 signifies the priority of 
Christ to all other (JUristians. By this lexicon Teller had 
])Ut himself among!|fc the most advanced nitionalists, and 
his opponents charged liiij^ with the design of overthrowing 
positive Cliristianityt altogether. The edict of Wullner 
^788), and Teller’^ manly action as consistorialrath in de- 
fiance of it, led the Prussian Covernment to pass uj)on him 
the sentence of suspension for three months, with forfeiture 
of his stipend. He was not, however, to be moved by 
sufh means, and (1792) issued his work Die Relief i<m tier 
Vollhoinnieneren^ an exposition of his theological position, 
in which he advocated at lengtli the idea, subsc<[uently 
t)ften urged, of “ the perfectibility of Christianity,”^ — that 
is, of the ultimate transformation of (fiiristianity •into a 
scheme of simple morality, with a complete rejection of 
all specifically Christian ideas and methods. This book 
represents the culminating point of (Jerman illuminism, 
and is se[)arated by a long process of develoi)ment from 
the author’s Le/irhurh. Teller died on Otli December 1804. 
In addition to the above works he wrote Anleiiumf zur 
Relujlon iiherhaupt %ind zion Alhjemeinen des Christentinans 
imbesondere (1792); and, besides his contributions to the 
Alltjemeine Deutsrke JlihUothel'^ he edited a jiopular and 
practically useful Magadn fiir (1 792-1801). 

See (lass, Gcschlchle der prutestantiHchen. iv. pp. 206- 

222 ; Tholnrk, art. “Teller,” in llcrzog-l'litt’s Jlealcnrykl. ; I hiring, 
Deutsche Kanzelrcdner dr^ ISfrn und lOteu Jahrh.^ p. 506 sq. ; 
Piisoy, Causes of live Lata Ilatioualistic Cluiracter of GermaX 
Theology (1828), ‘p. 150. 

TELLEZ, Gabriel (c. 1570-1648), Spanish dramatist, 
better known as Tikso de ^Ioltxa (his noni de 2 dume), was 
born about the year 1570, and about 1613 entered the 
order of the Brothers of Charity at Toledo. In 1645 lie 
became pirior of the monastery of the order at Soria, 
where he died in 1648. 

His dramatic works arc said to have numbered nearly 300, but of 
these only a small j)roportion are now extant. A selection of the 
best of them was edited by Hartzeiibusch in 1839-42 (Madrid, 12 
vols.). See Du AM A, vol. vii. p. 421, and Spanish LiTKiiATxniE, 
vol. xxii. p. 359. 

TELLICHERIU, a seaport towm of India, in ^lalabar 
district of Madras, situated in IV 44' 53” N. lat. and 
75** 31' 38” E. long. It is a healthy and picturesijuo 
town, built upon a group of wooded hills running down 
to the sea, and is iirotectcd by a natural breakw’ater of 
rock. The towi> with its suburbs occupies about 5 square 
miles, and was at one time defended by a strong mud wall. 
The citadel or castle still stAiids to the north of the town. 
The East India Company established a factory here in 1683 
for th8 pepper and cardamom trade. For two years 
(1780-82) the town withstood a siege by Ilyder’s general 
Sarddr Khdn, and in the subsequent wars with Mysore 
Tellich^ri was the base of operations for the ascent of 
the GhAts from Jhe west coast. In 1881 the population 
was 26,410. 

TELLURIUM. Sefe Selenium and Tellurium. 

. TELPHERAGE. See Traction. 

TEMESVAr, a royal free city and capital of the county 
of Temes, is the chie^ 1fewn*of south-eastern Hungary. It 
lies on the navigable B6ga Canal and the river BAga, in 
46* 47' N^lat. and Jl* 14'^ E. long. The inner town^s 
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fortified and separated from the suburbs by a glacis, now 
partly converted into a park. TemesvAr is the seat of the 
Roman Catholic bishop of CsanAd and of a Greek bishop, 
as also of several Government departments of great im- 
jiortance, and of one of the fifteen army corps of the 
Austrian- Hungarian army. The majority of the inhabit- 
ants follow industrial and commercial pursuits, and carry 
on a brisk trade in grain, flour, .spirits, fruits, flax, and 
hemp with the neighbouring districts and with Rouinania 
and Servia, by means of the Arad- Temes vAr and the 
Austrian-Hungariaii State Railways, as well as by the Bega 
Canal and by road. The town possesses maliy charitable 
and educational establishments, and is a favourite ^ilace 
of re.sidence on account of its neatne.ss and cleanliness. It 
has been lighted by electricity since 1 883. Among the build- 
ings specially worthy of notice are some fine old churches, 
a new theatre, and a synagogue in the Byzantine style. 
TemesvAr played an important part in the Turkish wars and 
in that of 1848-49. The poi>nIation was 37,500 in 1886. 

TEMMINCK, Konrad Jacob (1778-1857), keeper of 
the Leyden museum of natural history, was especially 
di.stinguished as an ornithologi.st, and was the author of 
many magnificently illustrated systematic works. See 
Ornithology, vol. xviii. ]>. 11 sq. 

TEMPE. See Thessaly. 

TEMPERA, or Dlstemper,^ is a method of painting in 
which solid pigments are employed, mixed with a water 
medium ^ in which some kind of gum or gelatinous sub- 
stance is dissolved to prevent tbe colours from scaling off. 
Tempera is called in Italy “ fresco a secco,” as di.stinguislied 
from “fresco buono,” or true fresco, painted on freshly 
laid patches of stucco. The peculiarities of true fresco- 
are described in vol. ix. p. 769 sq. The disadvantages 
of tempera painting are that it will not bear exposure to- 
the weather ; the pigments merely lie on the surface and 
do not sink into the stucco, as is the case with true fresco 
pigments ; moreover, the medium used, being soluble in 
water, will not stand the rain. Its advantages arc that 
the painter can work at leisure, and can also transfer or 
sketch his whole design on the dry finished surface ; while 
in fresco work each portion of the design is hidden jucce- 
meal as each new patcli of stucco is ajiplied (see Raphael, 
vol. XX. p. 279). Another important point is that a far 
greater variety of pigments can be used in tempera jiaint- 
ing, as they are not subjected to the caustic action of wet 
lime. Lastly, tempera painting can be applied to any 
substance, such as dry plaster, wood, stone, terracotta, 
vellum, ai?d paper. Various media have been used for 
tempera work, su(!h as the glutinous sap of the fig and 
other trees, various gums which are soluble in water, and 
size made by boiling down fish-bones, parchment, and 
animals’ hoofs. In more recent times a mixture of egg 
and vinegar has been found to make a good medium, 
especially when it is desirable to apply the colours in 
considerable body or iinpasto. Painting in tempera is 
jirobably the oldest method of all, and was used in ancient 
Egypt very largely, as can bo seen by an examination of 
the many existing examples on papyrus or wood and stone 
thinly coated wutli a skin of fine plaster (ytesso). Other 
ancient examjxlea have been»found in Babylon and Nineveh, 
and for internal work it appears to have been much em- 
ployed by the Greeks. To some extent tempera was used 
by the Romans, though in most cases a combination of^ 
fresco and encaustic (hot wax) was empk!^ed for tlieir 
mural decoration (see vol. xvii. p. 42). 

^For some account of tempera painting in classical and mediajval 
times, see Mural Decoration, toI. xvii. pp. 39-47. * 

* Hence it used to bo called “ water- work ” ; see Shakespeare, Hen. 
IV., partii., act li. ac. 1. 

• Miniatures and illuminated letters in medieval MSS. were painted- 
with very finely ground colours znixefl with a tempera medium. 
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In mediaeval times, from the 6th century in the 
Byzantium of Justinian down to the 14th century, most 
painting, whether on walls or panels, was executed in 
tempera, though in many cases it appears to have been the 
custom to put in the coloured ground in true fresco, and, 
when that was dry, ])aint on it the complete picture with a 
tempera medium. This was the method used in the Byzan- 
tine wall-paintings in the churches of Thessalonica, Mount 
Athos, and elsewhere. A similar practice existed in Eng- 
land and other northern countries,^ as in the very complete 
series of pai^itings on the walls and vault of the chancel 
of Kempley church, (Gloucestershire, dating from about 
nod. Most commonly, however, in England as in Franco 
and (rennany the whole painting was done in tempera, 
the finished surface of the plaster being first covered with 
a wash of old slaked lime or whitening. As a rule every 
inch of stone, whether carved, moulded, or plain, in the 
cathedrals and other churches of medi;eval France, Eng- 
land, and other countries was covered with this thin coating 
of white, and then elaborately decorated with tempera 
painting. In those rare cases where want of money pre- 
vented the application of colour the stone-work of the in- 
terior received the coat of white, so that at any future 
time the colouring might be added, and also because the 
feeling of the Middle Ages evidently was that bffre stone 
inside a building had an unfinished and uncomfortable 
look,- and was cpiite as unsuitable in a richly decorated 
and furnished cathedral as it w'ould now be considered in 
a lady’s drawing-room. The additional splendour gained 
by the use of minute patterns stamped in gesso, thinly 
laid over the surface of the stone, is described in Mural 
Decoration, vol. xvii. p. 47 ; see also fig, 17. 

Tempera hi I tab /, — For j)anel and canvas paintings 
tempera continued in use till nearly the end of the IHth 
century, when the Flemish method of oil painting gradu- 
ally took its place. In many cases with panel pictures of 
the latter part of the loth century it is now difficult, if 
not impossible, to be sure whether they were painted in 
tempera or in oil, either because both methods were com- 
bined — the picture being begun in tempera and finished 
with oil glazings - or because an oil varnish has ])een laid 
over the tempera i)icturcs, and so the pigments have ab- 
sorbed oil out of the varnish and have thus practically 
become associated with an oil medium. In some cases 
slight peculiarities of brush-work bear witness to one 
medium or the other ; but these apjaiaranccs are often de- 
ceptive, and any real certainty on the j)oint ^ unattain- 
able. The round panel of the Madonna and »St Joseph by 
Michelangelo may be mentioned as an example of these 
doubtful cases. 

In the main the earlier tempera easel pictures were 
painted on w^ood, • pear, poplar, or walnut being commonly 
used; but a few ])ainters preferred in some cases to use 
canvas.^ The National ( lallery of London possesses a very 
beautiful example of this, — the Entombment, attributed 
t# Van der Weyden (see Hchools of Painting, vol, xxi. p. 
438, fig. 29), which is most delicately and yet powerfully 
painted on linen without any priming. Usually both 
panels and canvas were prepared for tempera by being 
covered with a fine priming (A* coating of gesso (plaster). 
Some later painters used marble dust ; others unfortu- 
nately used white lead, which has since blackened through 
the absorptiqp of gases from the air. 

* A fine example of 14th-century tempera painting in Sweden is 
illustrated in vol. xvii. plate I. 

* Ifothing could be more opposed to the spirit of the Middle Ages 
than the rSodeni rage for cutting off plaster and scraping old stone- 
work, under a mistaken notion of aesthetic honesty. 

* In order to ensure an even surface some painters prepared their 

panels by covering them with linen or vellum, over which the gesso 
priming was laid. * 
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In the case of wall paintings, both tempera and fresco * 
were used together, — the proi)ortion of fresco work being 
gradually increased. In the 13th and most of the 1 4th 
century little more than the groundwork of the pickire 
was painted in fresco, though this varied according to the 
custom of each painter. In the 15th century increased 
technical skill and rapidity of execution allowed much more 
complete work to be done in fresco, till at last nothing* 
but a few finishing touchers were done in tempera. ^ Foii 
this, exceptional certainty oi touch and speed of execution 
were required, and some weaker painters never attained to 
a very complete mastery over the fresco pro^efts, * The 
brilliant series of wall paintings by Pinturiccliio in the 
cathedral library at Siena contain a V 4 ‘ry large proportion 
of tempera work, in spite of whiejj they are still in a w^onder- 
ful state of preservation. Raphael’s rapid advance in the 
mastery of fresco- work is clearly shown^ in liis paintings iti 
the Vatican stanze, each one of wliich is carried to a further 
stage in true fresco than the precedii^. Thus the earli- 
est painting of the series (the Disputa) is very largely 
executed in tempera, while some of the later ones are 
nearly completed in fresco, and show the most perfect skill 
in that difficult process. Michelangelo w’as specially re- 
markable for his great pow'er in fresco, and carried hh 
Sistinti paintings to a very advanced stage before touching 
them with tempera. Sad to say, wJigit temperiv finishing 
touches he did apply have mostly been scraped off during 
the ^many cleanings and repairs that these works have 
undergone ; and the same misfortune has happened to a 
large number of other important pictures. Tempera was 
spjxfially used for paintings on canvas which w^ere in- 
tended to be hung like tapestry, as, for example, the fine 
15th-century series at Rlieims and Mantegna’s Triumph 
of Julius (Jiesar at Hampton Court.^ It was also much 
used for large cartoons, such as KapliaeJ’s tapestry designs, 
now in the South Kensington Museum. After the first 
half of the IGth century the increasing use of oil painting, 
mssi.sted by the artistic decadence of the age, caused the 
gradual disuse of botli fresco and tenq)era. 

A third process, often used during the earlier Middle 
Ages, was a sort of comproniiso between teni])cra and 
fresco. A finished stucco surface was prepared as for 
ordinary tempera, but before eacli day’s painting the plaster 
was soaked with water, so that the pigments, laid on to 
the wet plaster, to some extent sank below the surface, 
though without penetrating as deeply as they would on 
newly mixed stucco. (j. h. M.) 

TEMPERANC^E SOCIETIES.^ The modern temper- 
ance movement may be said to date from the })ublication 
at Philadel]>hia, in 178.5, of Dr Benjamin Kush’s essay on 
“ The Effects of Ardent Spirits on the Human Body and 
Mind,” wliich was republished in the Gentleman! & Magazine 
of 1786, and had a wide circulation. The distinction which 
he draws between distilled and fermented liquors has, 
however, no foundation in fact, the difference being one 
of degree and not of kind. In 1808 Dr Lyman Beecher 
and Dr B. J. Clark, both readers of Rush, took action, and 
the result of the work of the latter was the formation of 
what is believed to be the first modern teinperance^society. 
It was formed in Greenfield, Saratoga county, New York, 
as an anti-spirits association, and still remains a teetotal 
society. This example was soon followed elsewhere, the 
early societies all restricting their scope to advocacy of 
moderation in the use of distilled liquors, and placing 
no inhibition upon fermented driilks. One society bod a 

* “ Fresco ” here means “ fresco buono,” or true fresco. 

® See vol. xvii. p. 38. • 

® The manner and degree in which tne^ law has in recent years 
regulated the sale of intoxicants is described under Liquor Laws (vol 

XIV. p. 688). ^ 
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byelaw requiring any member who became intoxicated to 
treat all the other members. The work made further 
progress wheii the American Temperance Society was 
foun^^ in 1826. Three years later Prof. John Edgar of 
Belfast called attention to the need for similar work in 
Ireland ; and John Dunlop nearly at the same time 
organized a temperance society in Glasgow. In 1830 
Uie first English temperance society was founded at Brad- 
ford. ^The habitual use of fermented liquors in England 
'\^as a prolific source of drunic*ennes8, and the evil was 
greatly increased by th^passing of the Beer Act in October 
1830. • Hei^ce some of the reformers began to abstain from 
all forms of alcohol. This new departure found its leader 
in Joseph Livesey of IVeston, a man of singular zeal and 
benevolence, who with six others signed a pledge of total 
abstinence on 1st Se|^emT)er 1832. The reformers were 
.sown divided over the fierce “battle of the pledges.*^ 
Some were willing *to pledge themselves to abstain, but 
not to refrain from ])roviding alcoholic drink for their 
visitors. Aft(?r the formation of the distinctive total 
abstinence organizations, the moderation societies died of 
inaifition. It should be mentioned here that the Society 
of Bible Christians, founded at Salford in 1809, adopted 
the rule of abstinence from flesh meat and intoxicants, 
and that a number of the “radical reformers^’ were ab- 
stainers from a desire to diminish the public revenue, 
which they regarded as devoted to wrong purposes by the 
Government of the day. in Ireland Father Theobald 
Mathew became president of the Total Abstinence Society 
in Cork in 1838, and the “pledge’^ was taken from his 
hands by crowds; before he died in 18^6 between three 
and four million persons are said to have received it from 
him in the course of his journeys. J. 8. Buckingham 
secured the appointment of a committee of the House of 
Commons, which s*at in June 1 831, to inquire into drunken- 
ness. The adjectivfe “ teetotal was first used in Septem- 
ber 1833 by Richard Turner, a reformed drunkard, to 
cx])res8 the thoroughgoing principle of total abstinence, 
but whether he coined the word, or wdiether it was merely 
a stuttering ])ronunciation of “total,'’ or an old dialect 
w’-ord has been disputed ; Prof. 8keat {Etym, s.v. 

“Teetotal”) believes it is an emiiliosized form of “total,” 
formed on the principle of reduplication. The early 
teetotallers were earnest missionaries. In consequence of 
their efforts societies and leagues multiplied, periodicals 
were established, and, notwithstanding many failures and 
apparent retrogressions, the temperance movement pro- 
gressed. One of tlie chief forms of thrift amongst the 
artisan class was that of the friendly society, the meetings 
of which were usually held at the public-house, large 
sums being spent (sometimes by rule) on liejuor. In 1835 
the Independent Order of Kechabites was formed at Sal- 
ford, and has since had a prosperous career as a working- 
class insurance company on temperance principles. The 
Sons of Temperai\ce and the Total Abstinent Sons of the 
Phoenix are similar organizations. The sickness and 
death-rate among members of these bodies is much below 
that of the ordinary friendly societies. The beneficial 
effect of* abstinence upon health and longevity is shown 
by the experience of the United Kingdom Temperance 
Provident Institution, the example of which has led 
several la^go insurance companies to odd a special section 
for teetotallers. The statistics of these offices show that 
the jnortality of ‘the ordinary insured is considerably 
heavier than that of the abstainers. A vehement con- 
troversy arose at an eaily period as to the use of sacra- 
mental wine, and the nature of the wines mentioned in 
Scripture was discussed in irtnumerable pamphlets. The 
result has been that ih a number of cases the wine now 
used for saiy^mental ^urpos^ is understood to be unfer-^ 


mented. The cosmopolitan character of the movement 
was shown by the meeting of the World’s Temperanci 
Convention at London in 1846. The Scotch United 
Presbyterian Abstinence Society, originated in 1845, was 
one of the first of the cliurdi societies ; and there are now 
few, if any, religious denominations either in Engliind or 
America in which such organizations are wholly wanting. 
The Church of England Temperance Society has two 
sections, one pledged to the temperate use of intoxicants 
and the other to total abstinence. This method of organ- 
izing has found imitators. The enactment of the Maine 
Liquor Law in America in 1851 (.see vol. xv.*p. 299) led 
to the formation, in 1853, of the United Kingdom AlliaTice, 
which has for its object the .suppression of the liquor traffic 
by legislation, and with a view to this suggests that a power 
of local veto should be placed in the hands of the rate- 
payers. This propo.sal took parliamentary form in the 
Permissive Bill of 8ir Wilfrid Lawson, which was ulti- 
mately withdrawn and rejilaced by a “local option” re- 
.solution, which has been thrice affirmed by the House of 
Common.s. Temperance hotels, temjierance cafes, British 
workmen public-houses, cocoa houses, coffee palaces, tee- 
total clubs, have arisen in many places as social aids of 
the temperance movement. 

In 186^ the Good Templar order was introduced into 
England from the United States, where it had come into 
existence several years earlier. In England it made rapid 
])rogres.s, until it was seriously checked by a dispute ari.sing 
out of the Negro question ; but the two sections have 
again reunited (1887). Good Templary is the free- 
ma.sonry of temperance, with ritual, pa.sswords, grips, J:c., 
clo.sely Tno<lelled on those of the old secret societies. It 
has had a remarkable extension in Great Britain, the 
United 8tate.s, the British colonies, and in 8candinavia, its 
aggregate member.ship now reaching over 623,000. One 
of its results has been the foundation of a temperance 
orphanage at 8unbury-on-Thames. 8ide by side with the 
general movement tlierc has been a special movement 
against the use of alcohol as medicine, and the tendency 
of medical teaching now favours at least restriction of its 
u.se as a therapeutic agent. ’Phe London Temperance 
Hospital for the non-alcoholic treatment of disease was 
opened in October 1873. The importance of training the 
young was early recognized by the leaders of temperance 
reformation, and the labours of Dr R. B. Grindrod of 
Manchester and Mrs Garble of Dublin led to the forma- 
tion of bands of ho[)e, which are now found in connexion 
with many *[)Iaces of worship. The juvenile temples of 
the Good Templar order also work in the same direction. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, founded in the 
United 8tates in 1874, is onaof the latest forms of tem- 
perance activity. A branch was organized in Great Britain 
in 1876 ; and in 1883 the World’s Women’s Temperance 
Union came into existence. 

The temperance movement has now branched out into a multi- 
tude of organizations in the United Kingdom, of which the Rail- 
way Temperance Union, the post-office temi>cranco societies, and’ 
associations connected with the army and navy are tyiH3s. The 
organizations of a more general character are the United Kingdom 
Alliance, which is very active in the dissemination of teetotal 
doctrines generally, the National Temperam’e League, the Scottish 
Temperance League, the British Temperance League, the Scottish 
Permissive Rill Association, the Irish Temperance League, and the 
Irish Assiociation for the Prevention of Intemperance. There are 
also large district and c*ounty societies. Next to tlie.se come the 
secret ortlers, of which the Rechabitea, Sons of Tcmp(jilaiice, Son.s of 
the Phoenix are large benefit societies. The Independent Order of 
Good Templars is non-beneficiary, and seeks in its “lodges” to 
provide social attractions, and at the same time to train the irgom- 
Ders in temperance work ; it is probably the largest volimtarv 
association in the world. There are societies in connexion with 
the various religious bodies, of which the Church of England 
Temperance Society, the Catholic Lea^e of the Cross, the Baptist 
Total Abstinence Society, are prominent instances. 
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The oldest organization in America is tho Sons of Tcmperanco 
fl842), now numberiim about 80,000 nicmboi-s. The Iiitlependeiit 
Order of Good Templars (1851) is tho largest, its membersliip 
approaching 100,000. Jioth those?, as also the Royal Templars of 
Temperance (1877) and tho Templars of Honour and Temi)ei*anco 
(1845). are mutual beiietit societies. The Woman’s Christian 
Tempkanco Union, the National Temperance Society and Tub- 
lication House (New Vork), and the National Prohibition Party 
are active in educational work. Tiie Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union is the outgrowth of “tlie Women’s Cru.sade” (1872), a 
remarkable uprising among tho women of Ohio and Pennsylvania 
against the liquor trallic. Tho organization \va.s elfected in 1874, 
and has since spread throughout the United States, its member- 
ship now (l'^S7) numbering 207,000. Its inlluenco has been 
wi(iely felt in legislatures and in elections in which prohihitorv 
laws have be('n vot(?d upon. With tho exception of the Chureli 
Temperance Society of tin? Protestant Episcopal Church, wliich 
lias tho “double basis,” all tho temperance societies of tho United 
States are based on the doctrino of total abstinence ; and, with 
the adilitional exception of the Father Mathew Total Akstinence 
Societies of tin? Roman Catholic Church, they all advocate the 
principle of prohibition. Amendments embodying this idea have 
been inserted in tho State constitutions (by popular vote) of Maine, 
Kansas, and Rhode Island. In Vermont and lowiv tlic legislature 
has enacted statutory prohibition, wliicli is still in force. In other 
States local prohiliition prevails to a huge extent, chiefly in 
Georgia, Mississippi, Massachusetts, Tcnm*ssce, Kentucky, and 
Arkansas. 

Bihliography. — Tlie literature of the snltjeet is very extensive and may most 
conveniently bo classetl unih r Ihe following heads. (1) IIihiory: P. T. 
Wiiiskill, Ilislorii of the Tempt-rnntr Jicformitioti ; One Hundred Ypir$ o/ Tm- 
veranie (New Vork, 1S86) ; Dorclic.ster, Liqunr Pruhlem in all Jges (New 
Vork); Willard, tYuimin and Temperance (Hartford); Shaw, Great TemiMTance 
Jte.fanm (Toremto). (2) Thkoloov : Dawson Burns and F. R. Lees, Temi^rance, 
Bible Commentary] .1. Smith, The Vhnrrh and the. Tevijx’ ranee Reformation; 
Samson, Divine J/im as to IFoii’S (l’hila<lelithia). (:i) (.iKsiatAi. : A. (justafson, 
The Fniinilutivn of Death; R. B. (iriiiilnMl, 0 nr Nation’s Viee; D. Burns, Bases 
of the Temperanee Refinnation; Grindnal, lianhns; B. Parsons, Ayiti-Racchus; 
Powell, Baerhus Dethroned; Bakei', The Curse of J}rit(tin ; J. Dunlop, Dhilosopliy 
of Drinking (’sages The I’olitical Vrohihitioiiist ((How York, Pit- 

man, Alcohol and the State (Sow York). (4) J’oi itu'ai. E<‘onomy: F. R. Lee.s, 
Argument for the Prohibition of the Lifjwn' TraJJie; W. Hoyle, (hir National 
Jlejtources; Hargreaves, One iCadeii Resources (New Yoik). (.'») Sciknck: J. 
Livesey, The Malt Lipior I.rcfiire; P. Burne, 'Teetotaller's Comjwinion; W. R. 
Carpenter, Physiology of Temperance and Total Ahstinenre ; A. A. Reade, Study 
and Stinmlants; Milh-r, Alcohol, its Phue. and Poiirr; Id., Ncphalism; R.^W*. 
Itichaidson, Cantor Leetures on Alcohol; Hargreaves, Alrohol and Science (Sow 
York). (6) Fktjos : novels and tales embodying teetotal jirinciples have been 
wrilten l)y Mi's Henry Wood, Mrs H. B. Stowe, Mrs. 0. L. Balfour, Mr John 
HabbeH-on, Mr Edw'ard Jenkins, Mrs S C. Hall, Mrs Ellis, and many others. 
(7) Pkkioiucai.s: the temperaii(?e i)crio<licals issued in Great Britain now 
number about fifty. 

TEMPLARS, Knkjhts. Perhaps the most renowmed of 
tho three great military orders founded in the 12th century 
for the defence of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem is that 
of the Knights Tem]»lars (pauperes commiliionas Christitem- 
plvpie Salomotiici)^ thougli abolished long before its rivals. 

It (litfered from the Hospitallers and the Teutonic Knights 
in having been a military order from its very origin, inas- 
much as its earlie.st members banded themselves together 
for the cxpre.ss purpose of giving armed protection to tho 
numerous jdlgrims who, after the first crusadi, flocked to 
Jerusalem and the other sacred sites in the Holy Land. 
Walter Map has preserved the legendary story of their first 
achievements, from which it would ajipear that their earliest 
efforts were confined to the immediate neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem; and the memory of their original aim may 
perhaps be traced from fifty to seventy years later, when 
they conducted Henry of ^Saxony from their own quarters 
on Mount Moriah to tho banks of Jordan, or when on the 
fall of the Holy City (1187) they protected the vanguard 
of the Christians on its way from Jermsalern to Tripoli. 
The three orders were distinguished from each other by 
their garb. The Hospitallers wore black mantles with 
white crosses, the Temjilars wliite mantles with a red cross, 
the Teutonic Knights white mantles with a black cross.^ 

The Templars almost from their fqundation had their 
quarters in ttie palace of the Latin kings, which had been 
the mosque of Mount Moriah. This palace was also known 
as Solomon’s temple, and it was from this templum JSalo- 
moAu tkat the Templars took their name. 

About the year 1118 a Burgundian knight, Hugh do 

' William of Tyre, xii. c. 7, viii. 3, xviii. 3-6 ; Jaines de Vitry, 
Hist, Hieros., 60*67. • 
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Pagani.s, bound himself and eight comrades by a vow to the 
patriarch of Jerusalem to guard tho public roads, to live 
as regular canons, and to fight for the King of HcaV-en in 
chastity, obedience, and self-denial. Baldwin 11. grq^ted 
them quarters on Mount Moriah and recommended their 
cause to St Bernard. Under his patronage the papal legate, 
Matthew, bishop of St Albano, presided at tho council of 
Troyes in January 1128 for the purpose of drawing up oi: 
confirming the statutes of the new order. The seventy-two 
statutes then drawn up h),et with the approval of Pope 
Honorius 11. and tho patriarch of ^Jerusalem, and became 
the groundwork of the later and more elaborate Spreod 

(fu Temple” Long before St Bernard’s death (1153) the 
new order was established in almost every kingdom of 
Latin Christendom. Henry 1. granted them lands in 
Normandy. They seem to Iiavc V»een settled in Castile 
by 1129, in Rochelle by 1131, in Languedoc by 113G, 

Rome by 1138, in Brittany by 114 1 , and in Germany 
at perhaps a still earlier date. Alphonso I. of Aragon 
and Navarre, if we may trust the Spani.sh historians, be- 
queathed them the third of his kingdom (Mariana, x. c. 9). 
Raymond Rerengar, count of Barcelona, and Alphonso’s 
successor in Aragon, whose father had been admitted to the 
order, granted them ihe strong castle of Mongon (1143), 
and .established a new cliivalry in imitation of theirs. 

Louis Vli. in the latter years of his reign gave them a 
piece of marsh land outside Pari.s, which in later times 
became known as the Temple, and was tho headquarters of 
tho^ order in Europe. Stephen of England granted them 
tlio manors of Cressing and Witham in Essex, and his wife 
Ma4.ilda that of C’owley, near (Jxford. Engeiiius III., 

Louis VII., and 130 brethren were present at tho Paris 
chapter (1147) when J>ernard de Balliol granted the order 
15 librates of land near Hitchin ; and the list of English 
benefactors under Stephen and Henry 11. includes tho 
noble names of Ferrers, Harcourt, Hastings, Lacy, Clare, 

Verc, and Alowbray. 

J After the council of Troyes Hugh de Paganis came to 
England and induced a number of ICnglish knights to follow 
him to the Holy Land. Amongst these was Fulk, count 
of Anjou, who would thus seem to have been a Templar 
before as.suiniiig the crown of Jerusalem in 1131. Hugh Early 
de Paganis died about the year 1136 and w^as succeeded P*and- 
by Robert de Craon, wlio is said to have been Anselm’s 
nephew. Everard de Harris, tho third master, was con- 
spicuous in the second crusade. In the disastrous march 
from Laodicea to Attalia his troops alone kept up even 
the show of discipline ; and their success prompted Louis 
Vir. to regulate his whole army after the model of the 
Templar knights. In the French king’s distress for money 
the Templars lent him large sums, ranging from 2000 silver 
marks to 30,000 solidi. When Conrad III. of Germany 
reached Jerusalem ho was entertained at their jialace (Easter 
1148); and in tho summer of the same year they took 
part in the unsuccessful siege of Damascus. The failure 
of this expedition was ascribed by a contemporary writer 
to their treachery, — a charge to which Conrad would not 
assent. This is tho first note of tho accusations which 
from this time were of constant recurrence.^ c 

Henceforward for 140 years tho history of the Templar^ 
is the history of tho Crusades {q,v.). In 1149 the 
Templars were appointed to guard the fortress^^of Gaza, 
the last Christian stronghold on the way towards Egypt, 

Four years later the new master, Bernard de Treipelai, 
and forty of his followers, bursting into AscaloUj^ were 
surrounded by the Saracens and ^ut off to a single man, 

William of Tyre has preserved the scandal of the day 
when he hints that they mit*a merited fate in their eager- 
ncss to possess themselves of the city treasure. Next year 
* ap.* Peril, IX. 635-536, , 
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the rumour went abroad that tliey had sold a noble half- 
converted Egyptian prince, who had fallen into their hands, 
to chuins and, certain death for 60,000 aurei. In 1166 
Ami^lric, the Latin king of Jerusalem, hanged twelve 
Templars on a cliargc of betraying a fortress beyond the 
Jordan to an emir of Niir al-Din of Damascus. The 
Rela- military ])ower of Nur al-Din (1145-1173) was a standing 
tions menace to the Christian settlements in the East. Edessa 
with Nur jJad fallen to the prowess of his father (1144-15); Damas- 
cfis was conquered by the sqif (1153), who four years 
earlier had carried his (jepredations almost to the walls of 
Antio<di, ^n|[l in 1157 laid siege to the Christian town of 
Paneas near the sources of the Jordan. In the disastrous 
fight that followed for the safety of the fortress of the 
Hospitallers, Bertranfl de Rlanqucfort, the master of the 
Templars, and Odo dq St^Amand, one of his succe.ssors, 
VNWre taken [)risoners. Bertrand was released later when 
Manuel was preparihg to march against Nur al-l)in. The 
Templars do not seem to have opposed Amalric’s early 
expeditions against Egy})!. It was Ceotfrey Fulcher, the 
I'emplar correspondent of Louis YIL, who brought back 
(1187) to Jerusalem the glowing accounts of the splendour 
of the caliph’s court at Cairo with which Gibbon has en- 
livened his great work. Nor was the order less active 
at the northern limits of the Latin kingdom. Two Er^glish 
Templars, Gilbert de Lacy and Robert Manscl, ‘Sjui Galen- 
sibus pneeVat,” starthig from Antioch, suri)riscd Nur al- 
Din in the neighbourhood of Tripoli and put him bare- 
footed to flight. But jealousy or honour led the Templars 
to oppose Amalric’s Egyptian expedition of 1168; and the 
wisdom of their advice became apparent when the rene^'<ed 
discord on the Nile led to the conquest of Egy]>t by Asad 
al-Din Shirkiih, and thus indirectly to the accession of 
Rela* Saladin, in 1169. In 1170 they beat ^^aladin back from 
tions their frontier fortress of Gaza; and seven years later they 
Saladin Baldwin TV.’s great victory at Ascalon. 

Meanwhile Saladin Iiad possessed himself of Emesa and 
Damascus (1174-75), and, as he was already lord of Egypt, 
his power hemmed in the Latin kingdom on every side. 
In July 1173 Amalric w'as succeeded by his son Baldwin 
TV., a boy of twelve. Raymond 111., count of Tripoli, a 
man suspected of being in league with the Saracens, was 
appointed regent, although in 1176 the masters of the 
Templars and the Hospitallers united in offering this ofiicc 
to the newly arrived Bluli[) of Flanders. The construction 
of the Templar fortress at Jacob’s fonl on the upper 
Jordan led to a fresh Saracen invasion and the disastrous 
battle of Paneas (1179), from which the young king and 
the Holy Cross escaped with difficulty, while Odo de St 
Amand, the grand-master, was carried away captive and 
never returned. 

During Odo’s mastership the Old Man of tlie Mountains 
sent to Amalric offering to accept the Christian faith if 
released from the tribute he had paid to the Templars 
since (according to the reckoning of M. Defremery) some- 
where about 1149. The Templars murdered the envoys 
on their return (c, 117*2). Amalric demanded that the 
offenders should bo given up for justice. Odo refused to 
yield the chief culprit, though he was well known, and in- 
voked the protection of the pope. Amalric had to vindicate 
liis right by force of arms at Sidon, and died while prepar- 
ing to ta^e stronger measures. The connexion between the 
Templars and the Old Man was still vital eighty years 
latei;when the two grand-masters rebuked the insolence of 
the ^ssassin envoys in the presence of Louis IX. Odo de 
8t Amand was succeedal by Arnold de Torroge, who died 
at Verona on his way to implore European succour for 
the Holy Land. The ppwej ^f Saladin was now (1184) 
increasing daily ; Baldwin IV. was a leper, and his realm 
was 9 ^ prey^to rival f^ictionsi There were two claimants? 


for the guardianship of the state, — Raymond III. of 
Tripoli and Guy de Lusignan, who in 1180 had married 
Sibylla, sister of the young king. Baldwin inclined to 
the former, against the patriarch and Arnold de Torroge. 

There is something Homeric in the story of the fall of Fall of 
the Latin kingdom as related by the historians of th8 next 
century. A French knight, Gerard de Riderfort or Bide- 
ford, coming to the East in (jiiest of fortune, attached 
hiuLself to the .service of Raymond of Tripoli, looking for 
the hand of some wealthy widow in reward. But on his 
claiming the hand of the lady of Botron he w'as met with 
a refusal. Angered at this, Gerard enrolled hiiftself among 
the Templars, biding his time for revenge, and was elected 
grand-master on the death of Arnold. Baldwin IV. died 
(1185), leaving the throne to his young nephew Baldwin 
V., the son of Sibylla, under the guardianship of Raymond, 
whoso office was not of long duration, as the little king 
died in September 1186. This was Gerard’s opportunity. 

The Templars carried the body of their dead .‘:overeign to 
Jerusalem for burial ; and then, unknown to the barons 
of the realm, Gerard and the patriarch crowned Sibylla 
and her Imsband Guy. The coronation of Guy was the 
triumph of Reginald of Chatillon, once prince of Antioch, 
and Saladin’s deadliest foe. It was at the same time the 
overthrow of Raymond’s ambition ; and both Latin and 
Arabic writers are agreed that the Christian count and 
the Mohammedan sultan now entered into an alliance. 

To break this friendship and so save the kingdom, the 
two grand-masters were sent north to make terms with 
Raymond. But the rash valour of the Templars provoked 
a hopele.s.s contest with 7 000 Saracens. The grand-master 
of the Hospitallers was slain ; but Gerard made his escape 
with three knights to Nazareth (1st May 1187). In this 
emergency Raymond became reconciled with Guy; and 
Gerard placed the temple treasures of Henry 11. at his 
king’s disposal. Once more it was the Templars’ rashness 
that led to the disastrous battle of Hittin (4th July). 

Gerard and the king fell into the hands of Saladin, but 
were released about a year later ; Raymond of Tripoli 
made his e.sca])e through treachery or fortune ; and 230 
Templars fell in or after the battle, for the fight was 
scarcely over before Saladin ordered all the Templars and 
Hos])itallers to bo murdered in cold blood. One after 
another the ChrLstian fortresses of Palestine fell into the 
hands of Saladin. Jerusalem surrendered on 2d-3d Octo- Fall of 
ber 1187, and the treasures of the temple coffers werc'^®**^* 
used to purchase the redemption of the poorer Christians, 
part of whchi the Templar warriors guarded on their sa(l 
march from the Holy City to Tripoli. Part of their 
wealth was expended by Conrad of Montferrat in the 
defence of Tyre; but, when this prince refused to admit 
Guy to his city, both the Templars and the Hos{)itallers 
from the neighbouring parts flocked to the banner of their 
relea.sed king and accompanied him to the siege of Acre Siege ol 
(22d August 1 1 89). In his company they bore their part in 
the two years’ siege and the terrible famine of 1190-91 ; ancj 
their grand-master died in the great battle of 4th October 
1189, refusing to survive the slaughter of his brethren. 

On the fall of Acre Philip Augustus established himself 
in the palace of the Temp4rs, who are, however, stated 
to have sympathized with Richard. This king sold them 
the island of Cyprus for 100,000 besants ; but, unable to 
pay the purchase money, they transferred the debt and > 
the principality to Guy of Lusignan. The English king 
consulted them before deciding on any great military move- 
ment; and in June 1192 they advocated the bold plan of 
an advance on Egypt rather than on Jerusalem. » In ‘’the 
disputes for the Latin kingdom of the East the Templars 
seem to have supported Guy, and, like Richard, were 
credited with having had a hand, in the murder of Conrad 
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of Montferrat (April 1192). It was in the disguise of a tation he concluded a treaty with the sultan of Egypt, 
Templar and in a Templar galley that Richard left the much to the annoyance of the Templars, who openly 
Holy Land. When Acre was recovered, the Templars, like mocked his efforts. On his departure the three crdcra 
the Hospitallers, received their own quarters in the town, came to 0])en discord: the Templars laid siege to the 
which from this time became the centre of the order. Hospitallers in Acre and drove out the Teutonic Knights 
On the death of Henry of (jliampagne (1197) they vetoed “in contumeliam imperatoris.'' They were successful on 
the election of llaoul de Tabarie; after the death of his all sides. The negotiations with Damascus and Kerak 
successor Amalric they refused to renew the truce with were reopened, and in 1244 Hermann of Terigord wrote 
Saladin’s brother, Saif al-Din, and led an expedition against to the princes of Phirope that after a “silence of fifty-six 
John (le the Saracens before the arrival of the new king, John de years the divine mysteries would once more be celebrated 
Briemie. Bricnne, at whose coronation in 1210 William de Chartres, in the Holy City.” 

the grand master, was })resent. Seven years later, with It was in this moment of danger that the aul/an of Kh/iriz- 
the aid of Walter de Avennis and of the Teutonic Knights, Babylon called in the barbarous Khi'irizmians^ whom the i'‘ian in- 
they commenced the building of their fortress of C’astle Mongol invasions had driven from their native lands. 

Pilgrim, near Acre, on a rocky j)romontory washed by These savages, entering from the noi ih, flowed like a tide 
the Mediterranean on every side except the east. This past the newly built and impregnable Templar fortress of 
wonderful .structure, whose ruins are still to bo seen, was Safed, swept down on Jerusalem, and annihilated the 
fortified with a strong wall, founded on the substructure of Christian army near Gaza on St Luke’s day (18th October) 
a yet more extensive one running from sea to .sea, and was 1244. From this blow the Latin kingdom of the East 
flanked by lofty towers of huge squared stones. Within never recovered ; 600 knights took part in the battle ; the 
was a spring of pure water, besides fishponds, salt-mines, wdiole army of the Templars, 300 in number, was pre.scnt, 
woods, pastures, orchards, and all things fitted to furnish but only 18 survived, and of 200 Hospitallers only^ 16. 
an abode in which the Templars might await the day of The masters of both orders were slain or taken prisoners, 
their restoration to Jerusalem. Despite the admirable valour of the Templar.s, their policy 

Fifth It was from this castle that in May 1218 the fiftli crusade had proved the ruin of the land. Jerusalem was lost to 
crusade, started for the expedition against Egypt. The Templars ChrLstendom for ever; and, though the KliArizmians melted 
were the heroes of the siege of Damietta, at which AVilliam away in the course of the next three years, they left the 
de Chartres was slain. “ First to attack and last to country so weak that all the acejuisitions of Theobald and 
retreat,” they saved the Christian army from annihilation Kiehard fell an easy prey to the sultan of Babylon, 
on 29th August 1219; and when the city surrendered Recognizing the fact that the true way to Jerusalem Louis 
(5th November) the only one of its twenty-eight towers la}i through Egypt, Louis IX. led his host to the banks l>^-’8 
that had begun to give way had been shaken by their of the Nile, being accompanied by the Templars. Their 
engines. On the other hand, it was largely owing to their master, William de Sonnac, attempted in vain to restrain 
objections that John de Brienne refused the sultan’s offer the rash advanc^of the count of Artois at the battle of 
to restore Jerusalem and Palestine. Mansura (8th February 1250), which only three Templars 

From the very first the Temjdars seem to have been survived. 8t Louis, w’hen ca])turcd'a few weeks later, 
opposed to Frederick II., and wdicn he landed at Acre owed his speedy release to the generosity with which the 
(7th September 1228) they refused to march under the order advanced his ransom-money. Shortly after his de- 
banners of an excommunicated man, and would only ac- parture from Acre (April 1254) they consented to an eleven 
company his host from Acre to Joj)pa in a separate body, years’ truce with the sultans of Egypt and Damascus, 

They were accused of notifying Frederick’s intended pil- A new enemy was now threatening Mohammedan and 
grimage to the Jordan to the sultan, and they were Christian alike. For a time the Mongol advance may 
certainly opposed to Frederick’s ten years’ peace with have been welcomed by the Christian cities, as one after 
Al-KAmil, the sultan of Egypt, and refused to be present another the Mohammedan principalities of the north fell 
at his coronation in Jerusalem. Frederick was not slow before the new invaders. But this new" danger .stimulated 
to avenge himself : he left Jerusalem abruptly, publicly the energies of Egypt, w'hich under the Mameluke Bey- Sue- 
insulted the grand-master, demanded the surrender of bars (see vol. vii. p. 755) encroached year after year on the ceases of 
their fortresses, and even laid siege to Castle pilgrim. He scanty remains of the Latin kingdom. The great Frankish 
left Acre on 3d May 1229, and on landing in Apulia gave lords, fearing that all was lost, made haste to sell their 
orders to seize the estates of the order and chase all its lands to the Templars and Hospitallers before quitting 
^ members from the land. Palestine for ever. In 1260 the former j)urchased Sidon 

Seventh Long before the expiration of Frederick’s peace Europe and Beaufort ; next year the Hospitallers purchased Arsuf, 
crusade. preparing for a fresh crusade against the now divided In 1267, by a skilful adaptation of the banners of both 
realm of the Ayyul>ids. Theobald of Navarre and his orders, Beybars nearly surprised Antioch. The Templar 
crusaders reached Palestine about August 1239. The fortress of Safed surrendered with its garrison of 600 
Templars shared in the great defeat near Jaffa, an engage- knights, all of whom preferred death to apostasy (June 
ment which their temerity had done much to 2 )rovoko 1266). Beaufort fell in Aj)ril 1268, Antioch six weeks 
(13th November 1239). If the king ever accepted the later; and, though the two orders still made occasional 
overtures of 8Alih of Damascu.s, he was supj^orting the brilliant dashes from their Acre stronghold, sucl^ as that 
‘ j)olicy of Hermann of J^crigord, the grand-master, w"ho to Ascalon in 1264 and that with Prince Edward of Eng*^ 

towards the summer of 1244 wrote a triumphant letter land to destroy KAl^iln in 1271, they became so enfeebled 
to England, telling how he had engaged this sultan and as to welcome the treaty which secured them % plain of 
• NAsir of Kerak to make an alliance against the sultan of Acre and a free road to Nazareth as the result of the 
Egypt and itestore the whole of Palestine from the Jordan English crusade of 1272. • 

to the sea. Theobald, however, before leaving the Holy But, though weak against external foes, the Templars 
^ Land (27th September 1240), signed a ten years’ truce were strong enough for internal warfare. In 127/ they 
widi f^Alih of Egy])t. The Hospitallers seem to have been espoused the quarrel of the bishop of Tripoli, formerly a 
won over to his view, and when Richard of Cornwall member of the order, against iis nephew Bohemond, prince 
arrived (11th October) he had to decide between the two of Antioch and Tri{X)li, and commenced a war which lasted 
rival orders and their opposing policies. After some hesi- ethree years. In 1 276 their conduct drove Hujp^h III., king 
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of Cyprus and Jerusalem, from Acre to Tyre. In the 
ensuing year, when Mary of Antioch had sold her claim 
to the* crown* to Charles of Anjou, they welcomed this 
prince's lieutenant to Acre and succeeded for the moment 
in forcing the knights of that city to do homage to the 
new king. Thirteen years later (26th April 1290) Tri- 
poli fell, and next year Acre, after a siege of six weeks, 
«t the close of which (16th May) William de Beaujeu, the 
Aban- [^ndimastcr, was slain. Thev few surviving Templars 
donment elected a new master, and, forcing their way to the sea- 
of Pales- sailed for Cypi^is, which now became the head- 

quarters 6f*the order. A futile attempt against Alexandria 
in 1300 and an unsuccessful effort to form a new settlement 
at Tortosa about tin same time (1300-2) are the closing 
acts of their long career in the western parts of Asia. 

Power For more than a hufidred years the Templars had been 
and in- o?le of the wealthicfit and most influential factors in Euro- 
of th^ politics. If wo confine our attention to the East, we 

order, realize but a small 4 )art of their enormous j)owcr. Two 
'Pemplars were appointed guardians of the disputed castles 
on ,the betrothal of Prince Henry of England and the 
French princess in 1161. Other Templars were almoners 
of Henry III. of England and of Philip IV. of France. 
One grand-master was godfather to a daughter of Louis 
IX. ] another, dcs[)ite the proliibition of the order, iS said 
to have been godfathpr to a child of Philip IV. They are 
reported to have reckoned a pope (Innocent Ilf.) among 
their members and to have refused admission to a lyng 
and his nephew (Philip IV.). They were summoned to 
the great councils of the church, such as the Lateran of 
1215 and the Lyons council of 1274. Frederick II.’s per- 
secution of tlieir order was one of the main causes of his 
excommunication in 1239; and liis last will enjoined the 
restoration of their estates. Their property was scattered 
over every country, of Christendom, from Denmark to 
♦Spain, from Ireland to Cyprus. Before tlie middle of the 
13th century ^latthew Paris reckons their manors at 9000, 
Alberic of Trois-Fontaines at 7050, whereas the rival order 
of St John had barely half the latter number. Some fifty 
years earlier their income from Armenia alone was 20,000 
besants. Botli in Paris and in London their houses were 
used as strongholds for the royal treasure. In the London 
temple Hubert de Burgh and the Poiteviii favourites of 
Henry III. stored their wealth; and the same building 
was used as a bank into which the debtors of the foreign 
usurers paid their dues. From the English Templars Henry 
III. borrowed the purchase money of Olcron in 1235; 
from the Frencli Templars Philip IV. exacted the dowry 
of his daughter Isabella on her marriage with Edward IL 
To Louis IX. they lent a great part of Ids ransom, and 
to Edward 1. of England no less than 25,000 livres Tour- 
noisy of which they remitted fonr-fifths. James do ^lolai, 
the last grand-master, came to France in 1306 with 150,000 
gold florins and ten horse-loads of silver. In the Spanish 
peninsula tliey occupied a peculiar position, and more than 
one king of Aragon k said to have been brought up under 
their discipline. 

Such were the power and wealth of the Tom[)lara at the 
time wh5n Philip IV. of France accused them of heresy 
and worse offences, had them arrested (13th October 1307), 
and forced them to confess by tortures of the most ex- 
cruciating kinds. Five years later (26tli May 1312) the 
order was suppressed by decree of the council of Vienne 
and its goods transferred to the hospital of St John. 

Constltu- The order consisted of (Ijriciiights, (2) chaplains, and (3) men-at- 
tion. arms (armigeriy clieutesy and sermentes). The knights were either 
hound for life or for a fixed period, and were the only members 
entitled to wear the white tnanflef Married brethren were ad- 
mitted ; but no woman mijht enter the order. Each knight might 
keep three horses and one pian-at-arms, wlm, like his master, might* 
be bound fornife or only, for a tijne. Like Augustiuian canons. 


they were to attend daily services ; but the soldier outwearied with 
his nightly duties might on certain conditions absent himself from 
matiii.s with the master’s consent. Two regular meals were allowed 
for ca(h day ; but to tliese might be added, at the master’s discre- 
tion, a light eollation towards sunset. Meat might be eaten thrice 
a week ; and on other days tlicre was to be a cboico of vegetable 
faro so as to suit the tenderest stomacli. Brethren were to cat by 
couple.s, each keeping an eye on his fellow to see that ho did not 
practise an undue austerity. 5Vine was served at every meal, and 
at those times silence was strictly enjoined that the words of Holy 
Writ might be lieard with the closest attention. Special care wa.s 
to be taken of aged an<i ailing members. Every brother owed the 
most absolute obedience to the master of the order, and was to go 
wherever his superior bade him without delay, “ as ft’ commanded 
by God.” All uiiduo disj)biy in arms or harness wsis forbidilcn. 

Parti -eoloure<l garments were forbidden; black or dusky -brown 
(hiircllus) was to be worn by all ex(*e[it the knights. All garments 
were to be made of wool ; but from Easter to All Souls a linen shirt 
might be substituted for one of wool. The liair was to be worn 
short, and a rougli Ixjard l)(‘caine one of tlie distinguishing marks 
of the order. Hunting and hawking were unlawful ; and Uie very 
allusion to the follies or secular achievements of earlier life was 
forbidden. A lion, liowever, being tlie tyiie of the evil one, was 
legitimate prey. Strict watcli was kept on tlio incomings and out- 
goings of every brother, except when he went out by night to visit 
tlie Sepulclirc of our Lord. No letter, even from the nearest rela- 
tive, might be opened except iii tlie master’s presence ; nor was any 
member to feel annoyance if be saw bis relative’s gift trainsferred 
at the master’s bidding to some other brotlier. ’I'bc brethren were 
to sleep in, separate beds in sliii'ts and bree(!]ies, witli a light always 
burning in tno dormitory. Those who lacked a mattress niignt 
place a piece of carpet on the floor ; but all luxury was discouraged. 

The order recognizctl two governing bodies, — the first, a meeting for 
ordinary business, to which only the wiser members were summoned ; 
the second, one f^or extraordinary atfairs, such as the gi'anting of 
lands or the reception of new members, on which occasions the 
master might summon the wliole community. Even at these last 
as.seinblic8 the jna.ster seems to have decided on the final action (c. 

59). A term of probation was assigned to each candidate before 
admi.s.sion ; and a special clause discouraged the reception of boys 
before they were of an ago to bear arms. Lastly, the brethren of 
the Temple were exhorted to shun the kiss of every woman, whether 
maid or widow, mother, aunt, or sister. 

The general spirit of the Temjilar statutes remained unaltered Adminis- 
to the end, thougli the increasing wealtli of the order gave ri.so to tratiou. 
a number of additional rules. The grand-master was always head 
of th(5 society ; his instructions were binding on every member, and 
the very laws were at his discretion. But lie could not declare 
war, alienate the society’s estates, or even admit a member without 
the eousent of liis chapter. He was elected by thirteen brothers, 
chosen by a peculiar mctliod of (!o-optation, and all, if possible, 
belonging to dilhucnt nations. Next to him in dignity caino the 
seneschal, on wliom tlie duties of the absent master devolved. Tlie 
mai’sbal had eliarge of the steeds and aceoutrements ; he also com- 
manded the knights and men-at-arms, the latter of whom seem in 
time of war to liavo h(‘en at the disposal of the turcopolier. The 
eommandcr of the kingdom guarded the treasure-house, to which 
even the graml-master might not have a key ; the conimander of 
the city of Arusaltun had chaige of the True Cross in time of 
war. There were twelve or perha]).s more commanders or pi’eceptors 
of the dilfereiit provinces and kingdoms of Europe and Asia, — 
Jerusalem (kingifom ami city), Acre, Tripoli, Antioch, France, 

England, Poitou, Aragou, Portugal, Apulia, and Hungary. No 
European pre<*.eptor could cross the sea without the grand-master’s 
leave ; but all ou'dit to be prc.scnt at the election to this office. 

The privileges anu duties of every member were strictly pi'escribed, 
from the number of liorses he iniglit ride and the amount of food 
ho might eat to the colour of his dothes. The order seems to have 
owned a fleet, part of which, if not all, was under the authority ol^ 
the commander of the kingdom. Besides the knights and men-at- 
arms, the society reckoned chaplains in its ranks ; and it was the 
habit of confession to these priests that seems to have stirred the 
wrath of the Dominicans and the Franciscans, wlio played a very 
conspicuous part in tlie overthrow t)f the order, e.snecial!y in England. 

For grievous olfence.s, such as desertion to the Saracens, lieresy, or 
losing the gonfalon, a Templar might be exjKilled {perdre la imison)] 
for minor otfcnccs, such as disobedience or lowering the banner in 
battle, he suffered a temporary degradation {perdre sin abit). By 
a mutual agreement the Templars and Hospitallers, despite their 
long and deadly feud, were bound not to receive ejected members 
of tlie rival order ; and the Templar cut off in battle and defeat 
from all hope of rejoining his own ranks might rally to ihe cfoss 
of St John. As Acre was the headquarters of the order in Jthe 
East, so Paris was its centre in tlie West (Matt. Paris, v. 478). 

Every member before admission must declare himself free of debt, 
sound of body, and affiliated to no other religious society ; ho must 
also take a vow of obedience and chastity, at the same time re- 
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nouncin^ his private property and dedicating his future life to the 
Holy Land. Tlie order prided itself specially on the splendour of 
its religious services, the ahiindance of its alms, and its reckless 
valour for the Christian faith. At the lime of its suppression it 
was calculated to number 15,000 membcr.s. Three M8S, of its 
ancient statutes, written in Old French, are still e.Ttant at Dijon, 
at Paris, and at Rome. Of these the first was transcribed about 
1200, the last two from 1250 to 1300. They have been published 
by M. Maillard do Chambure (Paris, 1840). 

Suppres- A scheme for the union of the three great military orders into 
sion of one had received the .sanction of (irogory- X. and Louis IX., of 
the order. Nicholas IV. and Boniface VIII. The recovery of the Holy Land 
was the dn'am of the last pope’s highest ambition ; and when ho 
died a prisoner* in the hands of Philip IV. of France this king con- 
tinued to advocate the jilan for his own purjmse.s. His gohl or 
intlilence secured the election of Clement V. as pope (5th June 1305). 
According to a slightly later tradition, before consenting to the 
new po])e's ajipointment he exactcal from him an oath to assist in 
carrying out six j)ropositions, one of which he would not discIo.se 
as yet. This sixth condition, if it ever existed, must have been 
the sup]>ression of the Templars; and, ^\hether lal.se or true, 
Villaiiis story emphasizes a popular and almost contemporary 
opinion. It is known that Philip was urging Clement in thi.s 
direction before the latter’s coronation at Lyons on 14th November 
1305, and all through the two succeeding years. On 6th June 
1306 the pope suniinoned the grand-master from Cyprus to Franco. 
James de Molai obeyed the call, and, hearing of tho charges against 
his order, demanded a ]»rompt investigation. In this demand he 
was supported by the leading Templars of tho realm. Clement, 
who disbolieved tho accu.sation.s, fenced with tho rpiestion. But, 
though only a very sliort time previously Philip had ‘Spoken of 
his special love for the order, and thougli it had .sheltered him 
from tho fury of the Paris mob in 1306, he was now determim'd 
on its destruction. Its wealth would till the royal coffers, and the 
rumours of the day alforded a ready engine for its overthrow. 
Accu^.a- For perhaps half a century there had been strango storic.s circulat- 

tious. ing as to tho secret rites pr.acti.sed by the order at its midnight 
inceting.s. It was .said that on his initiation each member had to 
disavow his beliiif in Cod and Christ, to spit U[»oii the crucifix, to 
submit to indecent ccivmonie.s, and to swear never to reveal the 
seerets of the society or disobey tho mandates of a grand-master, 
who claimed full jiowcr of absolution. When the ma.ss was celel)rat(*d 
the consecrating words “Hoc e.st corpus” were omitted ; on Good 
Friday the holy cross was trampled under foot ; and the Christian 
duty of almsgiving bad ceased to be observed. Flvtui the vauntc<l 
tdiastily of the order towards women had, it was said, been turned 
into a .sanetion for more horrible olfeiice.s. Tlie.so evil practiee.s 
wore part of the .secret statnti; law of an order which in its nightly 
a.s.semblies worshipped hidcou.s four-footed figures, -a cat or a calf. 
In England the very children at tlicir play liado one another beware 
of a Tcinplar’.s kisses. Stranger stories yet were rife in this country 
and gravely rejiortcd before lushops and priests,- of eliildren .slain 
by their fathcM-s htuiause they chanced to witiic.ss the nightly orgie.s 
of the society ; of one prior’s being spirited away at every meeting 
of the general chaidcr; of the great preceptors declaring that a 
single hair of a Saracen’s beard was worth more than tlie wholo 
body of a Christian man. In France they were said to roast their 
illegitimate children and smear their idols wuth the burning fat. 
Supiuvs- For nearly two years Philip waited for Clementf to fulfil liis 
hion of bargain. A certain T(*mplar fioiu the prisons of Toulou.se now 
order in offered to }uit the king in [lO.s.sessioii of a .secret that would bo worth 
France, a realm. Acting on the evidence of this informer, Philip i.ssucd 
orders (14th Septemher 1307) for tho arrc.st of all the Tcinplar.s in 
Franco on the night of Friday, 13tli October. He seems to have 
written to the neighbouring princes urging them to act in the same 
way. James de Molai was si'ized with sixty of his brethren in Paris. 
On Saturday they were brought before the university of Paris to 
hear the enumeration of their crimes ; and on Sunday the Paris mob 
was gathered in the royal gardens, where preachers Averc inveighing 
igainst tlie iniijuities of the onler. The iiniuisitors began their 
work at once ; and iiiliumaii tortures forced tho most liorrible 
avowals fiom tho lips of many. In Paris alone thirty- six Templars 
died under torture.^ Of 110 Teinplnr.s examined at Paris between 
19th October and 24th November 1307, the experience of some of 
w'hom extended over nearly Iialf a century, there is hardly one who 
did not admit the dishonouring of the crucifix at hi.s reception. 
Very many confc.ssed to other cliarge.s, even of the worat dc.scrij)tion. 

• Clement V., although ho suspendeil tlio im|uisitor.s’ jiowers on 27th 
October (Loi.«^leur, 159), before the end of tho next month wrote 
to Edward 11. to arrest all the English Templars, who were accord- 
ingly seized on 10th January 1308. About tho same time they 
were arrested in Sicily (24th January) and in Cypru-s (27th May). 
As Clemint did not move fast enough, Philip Avent to Poitiers 
* with 700 armed men, and tho pope was at his mercy. It wa.s agreed 
, that tho prisoners, their lands, and their money should be nominally 
placed in tho h ands of Clement’s (amimissioner.s. The power of 
1 Miclielct, Prl^s, i. 30 ; Oruelle, 3.1, &c. ^ 
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the inquisitors wa.s restored (5th July) ; and the property forfeited 
Avas to bo devoted to the recovery of tho Holy Land. Clement 
noAv gave orders for fresh diocesan inquiries into the guilt of the 
Templars. He had already heard tho confes-sions' of sovcnJ:y-twa 
at I’oitiers (29th June to 1st July). The grand-master and tlie 
three preceptors Avrro re-examined at Chinon, and reneAved their old 
coiifc-ssions (20th August). La.stly, the bull Jlrgnana in C<vlo sum- 
moned a great council at Vienne for 1st October 1310, when the 
miestion of tho guilt of tho order might bo considered. Tho 
diocesan councils Aveie only empowered to inquire into tho conduct 
of individuals. ^ 

Tho trial began on 11th April 1310. On 23d April Reginald (fcThe 
Pruino protested agnin.st tlie unfairness of tho proceedings. On trial 
Tue.sday, 12th May, fifty-four Templars'were hiirnt by order of tlio 
archbishop of Sens, and a few days later four moie. IL'.'it Uay tlie 
terror spread (19th May). Forty-six Teipplars AvithdreAV their de. 
fence and tho <*oinrnis.sioner8 decided (30th May) to adjourn till 
November. The second examination lastl'd from 18th l)cc(‘inber 
1310 to .5th June 1311. Meaiiwliihr (c. A]»ril 1311) Clement and 
Philip had come to term.s. 'J’he pope Condemned the Templars. 

The council of Vienne mot in October 1311. A di.scu.ssion ar(/i<‘ 
as to Avhetlier the Templars should bo heard in their own defence. * 
Clement, it is said, broke up the session to avoid compliance ; and 
Avhen seven Templars ollered them.srlves asMeputiiis for the <lefenc(! 
ho had them ca.st into ]tri.son. Towards the beginning of March 
Phili[» came to Vienne, and he was seated at the pope’s right hand 
Avhen that pontiff delivered his .sermon against tho Templar^ (8d 
April 1312), whose order had just been abolished, not at the general 
council, hut in private consistory (22d March). On 2d May 1312 
ho published tho hull Ad J'rovidain, transferring the goods of tFTe 
societ}*, except for the kingdoms of Ca.stile, Aragon, Poi tugal, ami 
Majorca, to tbe Knight.s of St John. The order Avas never formally 
pronounced guilty of the crimes laid to its charge ; its abolition 
Avas distinctly, in the terms of Clement’s bull ConsUhrantes Dudmiy 
“nq^i per modum (bTinitivie sententiie, cum earn super hoc; secun- 
dum in(|uisitiouc.s et processus super hi.s liabitos non po.ssemus 
ferre do jure sell per viam provisionis et ordinationis apostolicai ’’ 

(6tV May 1312). 

The individual members of tbo ord(*r seem to have been left to 
the judgment of provincial councils. They were divide(l into three 
cla.sscs, — (1) those Avho confessed at once ; (2) tho.so who persisted 
in denial of the charges ; (3) those Avho, having confessed at fir.st, 
Avithdrew their confessions latiT on the pl<*a tliat they liad been 
extracted by torture. The jienallies for the three classes were 
respectively (1) penitence, (2) perpetual iinpri.sonmeiit, (3) death by 
fire. Tho ca.scs of tho grand-ina.stcr, the visitor of France, and the 
I masters of Aijuitaine and Normandy wcie reserved for the pope's 
deci.sion. Early in 1314 tliev Aviue toreed to make a public con- 
fcs.sion in Notre Dame, and liad already been condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment Avhen the grand-master and the precejitor of 
Normandy publicly proclaimed their entire innocence. The king, 
Avithoutcon.sultingtliecliiirch, had tlicrn burnt “in tlie little Island” 
of the Seine “Ixdween tlie Augustinians and the, royal garden.” 

The, opinion that the mon.strous charges brought against the Question 
Templars Avere false and the confe.s.sioiis were only extracted by of their 
torture is .siqqKU'ted by the general results of tlio investigation (in guilt or 
almo.st every country outside France), as Ave have them collected in inno- 
Raynouard, Labbe, and Du Buy. In Castile, Avhero tho king flung cence. 
them into prison, they Avere acquitted at the council of Salamanca. 

In Aragon, where tliey held out for a time in their fortrcs.ses against 
the royal power, the council of Tarragona proclaimed in their favour 
(4tli November 1312). In Portugal the commissioners reported 
that there Averc no grounds for accii.sation. At Mainz the council 
lu’onounced tho order hlameles.s. At Treves, at Messina, and at 
Bologna, in Romagna and in Cyprus, they Avere either acquitted or 
no evidence avus forthcoming against them. At the council of 
Ravenna the (jucstion as to whether torture should be used was 
nnsAvered in the negative except by two Dominicans ; all the 
Templars Averc absolved,— even those Avho had confessed through 
fear of torture being pronounced innocent (18th Juno 1310). 

Templars were examined at Florence, and their evidence is for its 
length the most remarkable of all that is still extant. Roughly 
speaking, they confess Avith the most elaborate detail* to every 
charge,— even the most loathsome; and the perusal of their 
evidence induces a constant suspicion that their answers were 
practically dictated to them in the process of the examination oi* 
invented by the witnesses themselves.- In England, Avhiro perhaps 
torture was not used, out of eighty Templars examined only four 
confessed to the charge of denying Christ, onid of these four two 
were apostate kniphts. But some English Templars would* only 
guarantee the purity of their oAvn country. That in EngUnd as 
elsewhere the cWges were held to be not absolutely proved seems 
evident from the form of confession to be u.sed boiore absolution, 
ill which the Templars acknowbdgo themselves to bo defamed in 
the matter of certain articles that they cannot purge themselves. 

Jri En gland nearly all the worst eyid eiico come.s at second or third 
a See the evidence in full Loleelbur, iqi^ri72-2i!J. 
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hand or through the depositions of Franciscans and Dominicans. 
Yet it can hardly be doubted that tlio “spuitio super crucem” 
did ffrm a part of the initiation ceremony. Even tlio English 
Tcmplafs admided that the statutes of the order were one and the 
sama all the world over ; and there is no setting aside the consist- 
ent evidence of almost every French Templar as to his guilt in this 
matter. Of the other charges the most revolting may have origin- 
ated in the abuse and misinterpretation of a licence primarily 
intended for military emergencies. Such at least i« the form it 
•cems to take in the evi«lence of John Senand (ap. Mich., ii. p. 137). 

A debited mind might misinteri)ret this concession and translate 
if into coarser words, till (tliis part of the initiation ceremony being 
probably conducted in private, as, hiost certainly, was the spitting 
on the cross) there might •be two formularies current in the order, 
of whfth Iht second was ])lainly immoial, whereas the first was 
perfectly harmless unless coupled with a suus^aLknihv. So too 
with regard to the spuitio. One Templar says plainly that he 
look it for a joke,— ; others regarded it as an imitation 
of St Peter’s (uuiial ; a modernwriter has suggested that the custom 
was intended as a symbol ^f absolute obedience (ap. Mich., ii. 2601. 
'JWiere is little doubt that most members looked upon the ceremony 
with disgust. Some Salved their consciences by the excuse that 
they were denying Jesus and not Clirist ; another when shown the 
cnicifix denieil Ijis belief in the painted figure. Nearly all declared 
that they had siiat near but not upon the cross, and denied Christ 
“non corde sed ore,” Men who could thus play with their own 
coniciences at their initiation might well, when their lives were in 
jieril, clothe a falsehood in the garb of truth by denying “ spuitio 
super crucem ” instead of confessing to “spuitio juxta crucem.” 

• The other charges stand upon a somewhat similar footing. The 
i)Ower of lay absolution might easily bo developed out of the.harm- 
Icss words with which the master or preceptor dismissed his chajiter. 
The corduhe which Tem))lar3 were accused of wearing in honour 
of their idol take a very di(Tcront appearance as the “zones of 
chastity” or “belt of Nazaretli” worn in accordance w'ith St Ber- 
nard’s precept. With rcganl to the charge of idolatry the evidence 
is very conllicting. In France and at Florence a large proportion 
of the members confessed to indecent kissing {oscula inhoncsti^ at 
their initiation ; but hardly a single English Templar admitte<l the 
charge, and one Frimch witmiss suggested an almost Imlicrous ex- 
planation of the rumour. Hero also a simple ceremony of respect 
or humiliation seems to have been expanded into one of shame- 
lessness ; but the evidence is too strong to a<lmit of its being ex- 
plained away, at least* in France. 

Not a few witnesses confessed that they lind been chilled upon to 
declare Christ a false prophet, who sufl’ored for His own sins ami not 
for the race, and to bedieve only in a superior (lod of the heavens^j 
(Deiiiji Cik'll superiurcin). One Florence witness admits that the 
idol was worship}x*d ns Ood and Saviour. It was this head, ac- 
cording to one of the witnesses, that could make the order rich and 
cause the earth to bud and tluj trees to blossom. A Carcassonne 
Templar spoke of the idol (Raynouard, 241) as ix friend of Ood^ who 
converses with God when he wishes. On such evidence M. Loiseleur 
holds that the Templars were members of a secret religion, whicli 
combined the heretical teachings of the Ilogomilinns and the Luci- 
ferians. The former, “ the fritmds of God,” believed in a Supreme 
Deity, whose eldest son Satanael was the creator of our W’orld after 
his revolt against his father, and whose younger son Je.mis was 
made man to counteract the evil decals of his brother. They did 
not venerate the cross, regarding it as the instrument of Christ’s 
passion. The Luciforians, on the other liand, worshipiied the eldest 
son, who had power over all the riches of this w'orld. M. Loiseleur 
has shown some remarkable coincidences, verbal and otherwise, be- 
tween the creed of these two sects ami that of the Tomnlars, who, 
according to him, borrowed from the former their l)eiief in the 
Supreme Deity and from the latter their devotion to the God of 
this earth. It seems, however, doubtful whether he is justified in 
combining the several items of such scattered evidence into a com- 
lete doctrinal system. His argument might bo turned awiinst 
imsclf ; for, if those heresies were so widely siiroad in me(lia3val 
Europe, are they not for that reason those most likely to be 
ascribed to an unpopular order ? 

On tht whole it may perhaps be admitted that the cliarges of 
“spuitio ” and ‘ ‘ osculatio inhoncsta ” were current, at least sporadi- 
cally, for fifty years before the suppression of the order. ^ They 
may have become more general in the time of Thomas Beraud, the 
grand-malter (who died 1273), according to the evidence of the pre- 
ceptor of Aquitaine. On the death of William de Beaujeii (1291) 
there were two rivals for the office of grand-master,— Hugh do 
Pera\id, the visitor of France, and James de Molai. The latter in 
1291,^t a general chapter, had declared his intention of extirpating 
certain practices in the onter of which he did not approve '•* ; while, 
if we may trust the French witnesses, the most vigorous initiator 
according to the new method was JIugh de Feraud. This exactly 
iita in witli the account* *that the errors were introduced after 

> See Mlcl», il 6-11. * * Mich^^ ii. 139, 247. * Mich., ii. 132. 


William do Bcaujeu’s death. In other words, it is probable that 
the party of Hugh de Peraud between 1290 and 1307 made a 
desperate effort to enforce the new ceremonies and the now doc- 
trines throughout France and England. The custom of ‘ ‘ spuitio,” 
at all events, wiis very ancient, and Hugh dc I’craud devoted bis 
energies to the pro[>agation of the, “osculatio inhonesta.” Tliis 
woukl explain the omfssiou of all allusion to the latter cefcmony 
when the English 'remplars were absolved ; for tlicy would not 
lonfess to a practice of which they were innocent. This theory 
likewise goes a long way towards interpreting both tlie confession 
and the denial of .lames <le Molai and the general acquittal of tlie 
Temjdars iu nearly all the t ouncils outside France. (T. A. A.) 

TEMPLE. The temple is an in.stitiition common to Meaning, 
religions of natural growth wliich have readied a certain 
.stage, and in most languages bears a name expressing that 
it is the house or palace erected by men as a habitation 
for their god'* {(Ireek, cads'; Hebrew^ hekal, “i)aIacc,”or 
l)?th (Idhlm^ “house of (lod”; Jjatin, inks sacree). In 
this connexion the term “house of (Jod ” has quite a 
ditferent sense from that which we connect with it when 
w^e apply it to a Christian place of worship. A temple is 
not a meeting- place for worshippers ; for many ancient 
temples were open only to priests, and as a general rule 
the altar, which w'as the true place of w orship, stood not 
within the house but before the door. The temple is the 
dwelling-house of the deity to which it is consecrated, 
whose lyesenoe is marked by a statue or other sacred 
symbol; and in it his sacrcil treasures, the gifts and tribute 
of his worshipi)ers, arc kept, under the charge of his 
attendants or priests. Again, a temple implies a sanctu- 
ary; but a sanctuary or holy spot does not necessarily 
contain a temple. A piece of land may be reserved for 
the deity without a dwelling-house being erected to 
him upon it, and a sacred tree, stone, or altar, with 
the holy precinct surrounding it, may be recognized as a 
place where the worsliipper can meet his god and present 
his offerings, although no temple is attached. Indeed the 
conception of a holy place, separated from profane use, 
is older than the beginnings of architecture ; and natural 
objects of w’orship, such as trees and stones, wliich need 
no artificial }>roteetion or official keeper, are older than 
images enshrined under roofs and jirotected by w^alls and 
doors. All antique religion is essentially altar-worship 
(see Sacrifice), and for ritual purposes the altar 
always continued to be the true centre of the sanctuary. 

But the altar is only a moilitication of the sacred stone 
(comp. Priest, vol. xix. p. 72G), and it has already 
been observed that, even in later times, the chief altar of 
a sanctuary stood outside the temple. In the olde.st and 
most primkive forms of religion the sacred stone is at 
once the place wdiere gifts are offered and the material 
sign of the jiresenco of the deity ; thus the temple with 
its image belongs to a later development, in which the 
significance of the sacred stone is divided between the 
altar outside tlie door and the idol, or its equivalent, 
within. But in many very ancient sanctuaries the place 
of a temple is taken by a natural or artificial grotto 
the Phoenician Astarte grottoes, the grotto of Cynthus 
in Delos), or else the temple is built over a subterranean 
opening (as at Delphi) ; and, while this may be in part 
explained as connected with the cult of telluric deities, or 
the worship of the dead, it seems not unreasonable to 
think that in their origin cave temples may date back to 
the time when caves were commonly used as human habit- 
ations, that the altar in front of the temple had its proto- , 
type in altars at the mouths of sacred caves^ which were 
approached with holy fear and not entered by ordinary 
worshippers, and that thus some of the main features of 
the ancient temple were fixed from the first by thi analogy 

* Templum properly denotes a spot inaugurated for the observation 
of auspices by the augurs. But at Rome most ades saerm were also 
tmiplaf and so the terms came to be dhed as synonymous. 
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of more primitive sanctuaries. The influence of the cave 
twmple seems at least to he un(lenial)le in that widespread 
type of sanctuary in which, besides the court for the 
worshippers and an outer chain) )cr, tliero was a dark and 
mysterious inner room, an adytum or Holy of Holies. 
This typo is found in Kgypt (see Architecture, vol. ii. 
p. 388 and plate VII.), among the Semites, as in tlic 
temple at Jerusalem and in that of Hicra])oli3 {De Dea 
§ 31), and also among the Greeks and Romans. In 
Greece the adytum was not a universal feature, though 
large temples usually had an antechamber as well as the 
cella or proper chamber of the god. But, wlicre an oracle 
was* given, or mysteries were celel^rated, an a<lytum Avas 
always found, and one of its names was /u-yapor, Avhich 
seems to be a transcription of a Semitic Avord for a cave 
{meghara). Certain adyta in Grce(;e Averc actually sub- 
terranean ; and the association of oracles Avith caves is 
Avell knoAvn. 

The architectural features and plan of temi)les in A’arious 
parts of the Avorld have been illustrated at length in the 
article ARCHiTECTUiiK, and need not detain us liere, but 
some further notice of the successive temples at Jerusalem 
is called for by the uni(pic interest of the subject, Avhile 
a glance at the to])ographical problems connected with 
this holy site is necessary to supplement the article 
J ERU3ALEM. 

Solo- 1. The Temple of tSolomon.— There Avere temples among 
mon’s the HebreAvs before the time of Solomon, Avliether private, 
temple, AUcah (Judges xvii. 5), or public, like that of 

Shiloh, Avherc the ark aa'rs housed for a time (see Taber- 
nacle). In this, as in other matters, tlie Israelites must 
have learned from the Canaan ites, Avho liad large temples 
in the time of the Judges. The ^‘hold” (vault?) of the 
temple of EI-Berith at Shechem Avas the place of refuge 
for a thousand men (Judges ix. 46 sq,)^ and at Gaza there 
Avas a vast temple Avith a roof sui)ported on two middle 
pillars (Judges xvi. 29). Solomon’s enterprise Avas not 
therefore absolutely novel, and in point of size his temple 
can hardly have surpassed those just mentioned. But Ids 
subjects Avero much behind tlie (Janaanites and Philistines 
in the constructive arts, and as Solomon had to call in the 
aid of Tyrian craftsmen it cannot be questioned that the 
design wus derived from Tyrian architecture. The general 
plan, indeed, of the house or palace ” {kekal) of Jehovah, 
with an adytum (deblr, K. V. “ oracle ”), an outer chamber, 
and an altar before the door, is, as Ave Iiave seen, common 
to many countries, especially in temples Avldch had an 
oracle, as Avas the case Avith Solomon’s temiie, built to 
contain the ark. But all the distinctive features are 
Phoenician, or at least characteristic of the northern 
Semites, of whose art the Plnenicians Avere then the lead- 
ing exponents. For the general arrangements the temple 
of Hierapolis (Mabbug), described by Lucian, offers a 
complete parallel. Like that of Solomon, it faced the 
east, and had tAvo cella; and a j)ronaos. The interior Avas 
enriched with gold Avork. Before the door stood a brazen 
altar Avithin a Availed court. The walled court is a con- 
stant feature in the Phcenician and Syrian temples, known 
to us from their remains or from coins,^ and the golden 
decorations, the portico, and tl]e brazen altar appear in the 
ancient temple of Byblus and in other Phamician shrines 
{CJ.S.y Nos. 2, 143). The chief motives in the internal 
• decoration of Bolomou’s temifle were the palm tree and 
the cherub.^ The fornur is one of the commonest 
Phoenician symbols, and the Phcenician associations of the 
latter are clear from Ezek. xxviii. The cherub, in fact, is 
only a A^riety of the sjdiinx, and the way in which the 
palm and Aivinged animal figures were combined in 

^ See T. L. Donaldson, Architectvra Numismatica (London, 1859); 
Renan, MisiUm de Phfnicie ; PcctoI and Chipiez, Uiai. de VAHt vol. iii. 


Phoenician decoration is shoAAm in a fragment of alabaster 
preserved in the Louvre and here figured (fig. 1) after 
Perrot (o;a a/., iii. 131). Two cherubs Avith outstrettehed 
Avings stood in the 
adytum to form a 
baldachin over the 
ark. Baldachins 
over the image or 
symbol of the deity 
existed in other 
teinjdcs of the 
northern Semites 
(Donaldson, op.nt.y 
pp. 73, 76 sq.^ 99), 
and in many Plne- 
nician Avorks of art 
(c.//., on the stele of 
Byblus) the figure 
or symbol of a deity 
is overshadowed by 
the Avinged disk 
(an Assyrian sym- 
bol of godhead) ar- 
ranged as a sort of ^ 

canopy (Menant, Gh/ptique Oriental^ ii. 231, 238). 

The adytum of the temple Avas a cube of 20 cubits each 
Avay ; the outer chamber was of the rfame breadth, but 40 
cubits long and 30 high.^ The portico Avas of the breadth 
of fhe main building and 10 cubits deep. That the two 
chambers Avere separated by a solid Avail and not by a mere 
wofden partition may bo taken as certain if, Avith Stade, 
Avo understand 1 Kings vi. 31 to say that the doorway of 
the adytum was pentagonal, ?.c., that instead of a hori- 
zontal lintel a rude arch of two lilocks Avas introduced to 
distribute the pressure of the superincumbent wall. In 
this case it is not likely that the exterior Av^alls of the 
adytum were carried up to a height of 30 cubits, so as to 
^alloAV of a continuous roof. The reduction of the dimensions 
to English feet is ai)proximately determined by the Siloam 
inscrii)tion, Avhioh gives a round number of 1200 cubits 
for a measured length of 1760 feet. The HebreAV culnt, 
tlierefore, was the short cubit of antiquity, and for practi- 
cal j)uiq) 0 scs may be taken as equal to the Greek cul)it of 
18 indies, used by Josephus for tlie measurements of 
Herod’s temple. Thus the roof-beams of the temple had 
a sjian of 30 feet, a length sufiicient to make it probable 
that the Avooden pillars spoken of in 1 Kings x. 12 (comp. 
2 Kings xviii. 16) AV'ere employed to support them. The 
roof of the temple at Gaza rested on pillars, as we have 
seen, and Avooden pillars seem to have been used within 
the temple at Golgus (Cesnola, Cypy'^is^ p. 139), Avhich 
Avas smaller than that of Jerusalem. A peculiar feature 
in Solomon’s temple was that all its sides except the front 
Avere surrounded by three stories (each 5 cubits high) of 
small chambers, 5 cubits Avide on the ground floor, 6 on 
the first floor, and 7 on the second, the increasing breadth 
being evidently got by reducing the thickness of the walls 
by 1 cubit at each floor.'*^ Thus, allowing for the walls, 
the external measurements of the house cannot have been 
much less than 45 cubits by 90. The aspect of the facade 
can only be conjecturally determined. Several Phamician 
temples, known from coins, shoAV on their fa^od^ a high- 
pitched gable (Byblus, Tripolis), and that of Tripolis has 
also a flat-roofed wing on each side of the ^able and portico, 
which would answer to the ends of the side chambqys in 

* The description of the temple in 1 Kftigs is often obscure and the 

text is not always sound. Cp. Stade’s essay in Z /. ATlic/ie Wise., 
1883, p. 129 SQ, ^ ^ 

* In such small chambers the' windiiig^ stair (1 Kings vi. 8) can 

hardly have been more than a vertical post Avith footholds nailed to 
il (Prof. J. H. Middleton). - . ^ 
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our temple. But perhaps the closest analogy to the 
frontispiece of Solomon’s temple is the often-cited one of 
the temple aff Paphos, of which a 
representation from a coin is an- 
nexed (fig. 2). Here the portico be- 
tween the side wings is flanked by 
two slender towers, and in the end 
l>f the nave above the door there 
ve sqtiare-toppod windows. Splo- 
mon’s temple had “windows of 
beams” (or “with horizontal lin- 
tels ”)*“ IV^ned in,” which, as Pro- 
fessor J. H. Middleton observes, is 



Fig. 2. 


naturally explained tou the analogy of the windows be- 
tween the beams in the wooden gables of Coptic churches. 
This is the obvious • position of openings for light in 
buildings the type, of which was derived from wooden 
constructions, and we know that the oldest Phamician 
temples were, at leaj^ in great part, of wood (l^tica; Pliny, 
n,N,y xvi. 79^; comp. Jos., C. Ap.y i. 17, 18, and Solo- 
mop’s house of the forest of Lebanon). That Solomon’s 
temple had towers cannot be proved, for the height of the 
porch is not given in Kings, and the 120 cubits of 2 Chron. 
iK. 4 is obviously an excessive figure, due to a mistake of 
the writer or of a copyist. But the fact that in Ezekiel’s 
ideal temple the door-posts of the porch are 5 cubits broad 
makes the existence of slender turrets like those of Paphos 
on each side of the portal probable. Another feature of 
Solomon’s temple is exactly reproduced at Paphos. On 
each side of the door the coin shows a fantastic pillar 
standing free. Solomon erected two such pillars of brofize, 
18 cubits high (1 Kings vii. 15 with capitals of “lily 
work,” i.e,y adorned with lotus flowers, like the Phamician 
capital from Cyprus figured by Perrot {op, c%t,y p. 116). 
Such twin pillars or twin stelai in stone are of constant 
occurrence in Phoenician sacred art, and are still familiar 
to us as the Pillars of Hercules. In Solomon’s temple 
both the oracle and the outer cella had folding doors. In« 
the second and third temples the inner door was replaced 
by a vail {jxirOkhfth)^ and a vail also hung before the outer 
door (Mai. i. 10 ; 1 Mac. i. 22, iv. 51 ; B, J., v. 5, § 4 sq.). 
The Chronicler (2 Chron. iii. 14) introduces a vail in the 
first temple. This feature also seems to be common to 
the temple with other Semitic shrines (comp. CJ.S.y No. 
86, 03*10, Assyr. parakkuy Syriac prakke, “shrines,” and 
the Kaaba at Mecca). ^ 

The temple had an inner court of its own (1 Kings vi. 36), but 
the outer or great court (1 Kings vii. 12) was the court of the palace 
as well as of the sanctuary. Details as to the position of the courts 
and buildings must l>o reserved till we speak of the site, but it 
may bo noticed that Jer. xxxvi. 10 speaks of the “higher court,’' 
to which the “ new gate ” of the temple belonged. This new gata 
in the higher court can hardly be different from the “liigher gate ” 
built by Jotham (2 Kings xv. 35), or from the “higher gate" of 
Benjamin, which, in Jer. xx. 2, is not the city gate of that name, 
but a gate “in” (not “by” as E.V.) “the liouse of tbe Lord.” 
From its name this mte must have been on the north side or at the 
north-east ande of tne temple area, so that the ground rose to the 
north or nortn-east. The upper court may be merely the upper 
part of the groat court near the “higher gate” leading to the 
palace (2 Chron. xxiii. 20), or may be the same as the “new court ” 
of 2 Chr8n. xx. 5. But one cannot bo sure that the Chronicler is 
not transferring to Jehoshaphat’s time a new court of the second 
temple. We know, however, that the kings of Judah made from 
time to time considerable changes in and about tbe temple, 

2. The Temple of ZeruhbaheL — After the captivity an 
altar of stone took the place of the brazen altar, or rather 
perhaps of the altar of Ahaz (2 Kings xvi. 10 eq,). The 
alta/ was erected immediately after the return (Ezra iii. 


* Cp. also the vail of Assyrian tissue given by Antlochus to the 
temple at Olympia (PausaiL, v.»12, § 4), which Ganneau {Quarterly 
Statementy April 1878) boldly identifies with the vail of the temple 
that Antiochus Epiphanes carried oflf from Jerusalem (1 Mao., i. 2^: 
Jos., .4wf.,%ii. 5, § 4). • , 


2); but the rebuilding of the temple was long delayed, and 
the work was not completed till 520 n.o. (see Haggai/. 
It was much inferior to the first temple in magnificence, 
though not perhaps irv size (Haggai ii. 3). The proposed 
breadth of 60 cubits and height of 60 cubits spoken of in 
Ezra vi. 3 would indeed imply that it was larger thin the 
first temple, but in view of the testimony of Haggai {loc. 
cit) it seems unlikely that these dimensions were realized 
by Zerubbabel. 

The first temple resembled other temj)los of antiquity 
in being built to contain a visible symbol of the presence 
of the deity, namely, the ark, which stood in the inner 
chamber. In the second temple the adytum was empty, 
but the idea that the Godhead was locally present in it 
still found expression in the continuance of the altar service, 
in the table of showbread (a sort of continual lectuterniuvi) 
that stood in the outer chamber, and above all in the 
annual ritual of the day of atonement, when the high 
priest entered the Holy of Holies to sprinkle the blood of 
the expiatory sacrifice on behalf of the people. Not only 
in this point but in all others the ritual of the second 
temple was dominated by the idea of priestly mediation, 
and the stated sacrifices of the ])riests on behalf of the 
people, which replaced the old stated oblations of the 
kings, bftcamo the main feature of the altar service. The 
first temple was primarily the royal chapel, and the kings 
did as they pleased in it ; the second temple was the 
sanctuary of the priests, whoso chief now became the 
temporal as well as the spiritual head of the people. In 
the time of Ezekiel not only laymen but uncircuinciscd 
foreigners entered the sanctuary and acted as servants in 
the sacred offices (Ezek. xliv. 7); in the second temple 
the laity were anxiously kept at a distance from the holy 
things, and even part of the court around the altar was 
fenced off by a barrier, which only the priests were allowed 
to cross (Joseph., Arit.y xiii. 13, § 5). Being no longer 
hemmed in by the royal buildings, as the first temple had 
been (Ezek. xliii. 8), its precincts could be expanded to 
suit the necessities of the enormous host of ministers of 
various ranks demanded by the growing complexity of 
the ritual, which, in matters of mu.sic and the like, was 
immensely dcvclo[)ed as time went on (comp. Psalms). 
Herod’s temple, with the dependent buildings, was a little 
city enclosed in its own fortifications. But long before 
his time the temple w^as a sort of priestly citadel, the 
fortress as well as the sanctuary of the hierocracy ; and 
the sacred ofterings which flowed to Jerusalem from Jews 
in all parts^of the world were lavishly expended on enlarg- 
ing and strengthening it (Jos., v. 5, § 1). The name 
of Simon II. (c. 200 b.o.) is associated in Ecclus. 1. 1 sq, 
with important works of fortification on the circuit of the 
temple. Twice ruined in the wars with the Seleucids, 
these bulwarks were twice rebuilt, by Judas and Jonathan 
Maccabajus (I Mac. vi. 7 ; Jos., Ant,y xiii. 5, § 11). The 
works were further strengthened by Simon (1 Mac. xiii. 
52), and at the time of Pompey’s siege (63 b.c.) constituteiJ 
an almost impregnable fastness, strengthened on its weakest 
or northern side by great towers and a deep ditch {A nt.y xiv. 
4, § 2). Twenty-six years later the temple was again be- 
sieged by Herod, who, attacking, like Pompey, from the 
north, had to force three lines of defence, — the city wall 
and the outer and inner temple {Aiit^y xiv. 16, § 2). 

Of the temple as it was in the Greek or the Hasmoncan period * 
we have two descriptions by Hellenistic Jews, PiJ^udo-Anstffus 
(comp. Seituaoint) and Pseudo- Hecataius (Jos., C, Ap., i. 22). In 
such a matter we may suspect even notorious literary forgers of care- 
lessness and exaggeration rather than of absolute untruth. Ps^udo- 
Aristteus describes tbe temple as surrounded by a tripltf circuit of 
walls more than 70 cubits high, and as further protected by the 
adjoining Acra, which overlooked the place of sacrifice. Comparing 
the account of Herod's siege, we may perhaps take the third circuit 
to be the wall of the town, which is feprosented as lying below tha 
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temple on the same hill. The upper city on the western liill is 
ignored, which seems to show that the account was written before 
the Hasmonean period (comp. Jerusalem, vol. xiii. p. 641), as has 
been argued on other grounds in Septuaoint. The Acra, which is 
often mentioned in the history of the Maccabee wars, seems to have 
been on the same site as the Paris or castle of the Hasmonean 
j>riest-^>rinces, where they put on their priestly robes before doing 
sacrifice {Ant.^ xv. 1 1, § 4). That the Paris was close to the temple 
appears both from this circumstance and from the fact that Anti- 
gonus was chaiged with setting fire to the porticoes of the temple 
during the siege by Herod {Ant.^ xiv. 16, § 2), — an accusation which 
would have had no plausibility unless the destruction of the 
l>orticocs had been useful to isolate the castle. Pseudo- Hccatjeus 
gives the tcipple precincts a length of 500 feet and a breadth of 
100 cubits. The explanation of these numbers will appear in the 
sequel. 

Herod’s 3. The TemjAe of Herod. —In the eighteenth year of his 

temple, reign (20-10 B.c.) Herod the Great began to rebuild the 
temple and it.s precincts from the foundation, doubling 
the old area {Ant.y xv. 11 ; JkU. Jud.^ i. 21). The works 
included the recon.struction, on the old site, of the Baris, 
which now received the name of Antonia, and is generally 
reckoned by Josephus as forming jiart of the temple 
j)recincts. Apart from the Antonia, the temple area formed 
a quadrangular plateau sui)portcd by retaining walls of 
great height and strength, and surrounded by porticoes. 
Three of the ])ortiooes were double walks, 30 cubits broad, 
with monolith pillars 25 cubits high, and cedar roofs; 
the fourth or southern ])()rtico (the 8toa Basilica) had four 
rows of Corinthian pillars and three walks, respectively 
30, 45, and 30 cubits in breadth. The middle walk was 
twice the height of the aisles, and the latter Avere 50 
feet high. As regards the size of this enclo.snre, we are 
told by Josephus that the Stoa Basilica was a stadium or 
COO feet long {Ant.^ xv. 11, § 5); and in Ajit.^ xx. 9, § 7, 
the same length is assigned to the eastern colonnade, Avhich 
was known as ^Solomon’s Ikuch (comp. John x. 23; Actsiii. 
11 and V. 12), because it, and it alone, rested on an ancient 
substructure lield to bo tlie work of Solomon. The whole 
circuit of the porticoes Avas therefore 4 stadia,^ or with 
the Antonia G stadia 5, § 2). The Antonia lay 

on the north side (Jw/., xv. ] 1, § 4) and communicated by 
stairs Avith the north and Avest porticoes at the north-west 
angle of tlie enclosure. Fergussoii and others su])pose that 
it touched the temple only at this angle, thence stretching 
north and Avest. But in this case the Antonia, which, as 
Ave shall see heloAv, lay just north of Wilson’s arch, Avould 
have been built over the liollow of the Tyropoeon valley, a 
supposition absurd in itself and inconsistent with 7/../., a\ 
5, § 8, Avhicli says that it stood on a cliff. Again, tlie 
toAver 70 cubits liigh that stood at the south-eiBt angle of 
the Antonia overlooked the Avliole temple, just as we know 
from Pseudo- Ari.stmus that the old Acra overlooked the 
altar. But, if the south-east angle of the Antonia had 
been, as Fergussoii siqipose.s, at the north-Avest angle of 
tlie temple porticoes, the view from the tower would have 
been intercepted by the lofty porch in front of the Holy 
Place. The Antonia, therefore, had its south face along 
part of the north face of tlio temple enclosure, and to gain 
a circuit of 6 stadia for temple and Antonia together Ave 
must assign to the latter the length of a stadium from north 
to south. This is not too much, for Josephus describes it 
as a little town in itself v. 5, § 8). 

The Antonia, the porticoes, and the space immediately 
Avithin them (the outer court, or, as modern wTiters call it, 

• the court of the Gentiles) Avere not holy ground. But in 

1 Tills measurement {Ant., xv. 11, § 3) lias often been taken to refer 
to Solomon’s teiiqik*. But this view is not ilemanded by the words of 
Josephus, and is incon.si.steiit with the other iiiejisurements he gives 
and >*^ith A A, v. 6, § 1, which states that the plateau was levelled up 
by Solomon only on the ea.st. This from the lie of the contour lines 
makes a plateau 600 feet sijuare impossible. The Mishnah makes the 
^'mountain of the house” a square of 500 cubits, apparently borrowing 
fix>m Ezekiel. • 


the middle of the enclosure there Avas a platform raised 
15 cubits above the court of the Gentiles and fenced off 
by a barrier, Avith in.scriptions, one of whbli stilj fexists 
{Palestine. E, F, Quarterly Stateme7it^ 1871, p. 132), forbid- 
ding aliens to pa.ss on pain of death. The platform was 
approached by steps on all sides but the west {B.J.^ v. 
1, § 5, and 5, § 2), and Avas surrounded by a wall, rising 25 
cubits above the inner level, and pierced by four gates oij 
the north side and as many on the south. On thj| we^t 
there Avas no gate, but on cast— that is, in front of the 

fane — there were tAvo, one Avithin tbe other; for the eastern 
end of the platform Avas Availed off to form a sejiacat^ court 
for the Avomen, at a someAvhat lowgr level. One of the 
northern and one of the soutliern gjtos belonged to the 
court of the women, but it Avas^also entered directly from 
the east by a very splendid gate of Oborin thian brass, much 
more costly than the others, though they were overlaid 
Avith silver and gold. An enormous gate, 40 cubits Avido 
and 50 high (gate Nicanor), connected the women’s court 
Avith the higher part of the platform, or coifrt of the men 
of Lsrael. The beautiful gate of Acts iii. 2 is variously 
identified Avith the first or second of the, sc ea.sterii porfals. 
The walls of the platform Avere lined Avithin Avith chambers, 
in front of which ran a splendid colonnade ; and the gatc- 
Avaysjivere connected Avith the colonnade by small lofty 
halls {ejcedrec)^ Avhich from without had a tower-ljke aspect. 
It is doubtful Avhether all the gates had exedrx] but, on 
the other hand, there Avas such a liall also at the Ave.st end 
Avhe*i*e no gate opened. In the court of the men— />., in 
the upper and western part of the ])latform just de.scribed — 
sto«Ki the fane or temple jirojier raised twelve stepvS alx)ve 
the court. For the ground jilari of the Holy I’lace and 
the Ifoly of Holies the ancient dimen.sions of Solomon’s 
temple Avero jireserved, and the external size demanded by 
the scale of the surroundings Ava.s gained by increasing 
their height, ])lacing a lofty second story above them, 
making tlieir walls and tliose of the surrounding chambers 
/corresfionding to the chambers in the first tem])le) enor- 
mously thick, and jJacing at the front or cast end a [lorch 
100 cubits Avidc and 100 cubits liigh. The open doorway 
of tills porcli Avas overlaid with gold, as Avas also the door 
of the fane and the Avail round it. To the ornament of 
the entrance belonged also a golden vine with clusters of 
grapes as big as a man. In front of the fane beneath the 
steps Avas the great altar of stone, 50 (or, according to 
the Middotfi, 32) cubits square ami 15 high; it Avas as- 
cended by a higlit of steps from the soutli. Tlie part of 
tlie court round the fane and the altar W'as fenced off for 
the u.se of the jificsts, and other Israelites Averc admitted 
only Avhen the sacrificial ritual required the jiresence of 
the sacrificer. 

Jk'.sides the descrmtioiis in Joscjdni.s, we liave for Herod's temple 
a mass of details ami measui'cmcnts in the Mishiiic treatise Middoth, 
Josephus was liinisclf a ]irie8t, while the Mislinali waa not written 
till a century after the destruction of the temple, though it uses 
traditions that go baek to Levites who had served in the temple. 
The two sources differ in many measurements, and the Middoth 
appears to be posse.ssed of detailed traditions only for the inner 
temple. The state of the evidence is not such as to allow a idan 
of the temple to be formed with architectural precision. The above 
account rests almost entirely on Josejihiis, who, apart frofli certain 
exaggerations in detail, gives a .satisfactory general account, such as 
could be written from memory without notes and drawings. 

Herod’s gigantic and oo.stly structures wer(^ still in 
building, forty-six years after their commencement, when 
our Lord began His ministry (John ii. 20), and the wprks 
were not completed till the procuratorship of Albinufj (62- 
64 A.D.). In 66 the great revok against Home broke 
out, and in August 70 Jerusalem was taken by Titus and 
the temple perished in a gre^fe conflagration. ^ 

* On 10 Ab; but Jewish tradition celebrates 9 Ab as the day of the 
destruction of the temple. • • f 
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4. Topography . — It is not disputed that the site of the 
temple lay within the great Haram platform (see Jeru- 
saliAi^, now a, Moslem holy place, and it is generally agreed 
also^ that the south-west corner of that platform is the 
south-west corner of Herod^s outer plateau, parts of the 
southern and western retaining walls being confidently 
ascribed by experts to his age. But if Herod’s temple 
/excluding the Antonia) was only 600 feet square it can 
nave gccupied but a small part of the Haram area, which 
Aeasures about 1 500 feet fron\ north to south and 922 
feet along the south w^ll. Moreover, the highest part of 
the hill, \yl^pre the Dome of the Hock now stands, must have 
been outside and north of the temple enclosure. But this 
affords no good reason to doubt the accuracy of Josephus’s 
measurements in a matter in which his memory could 
hardly fail him, and yho^o his tendency would be rather 
exaggerate than to diminish. There is no evidence 
that the eastern wMl of the Haram is as old as Herod, 
much less as old as Solomon ; for the supposed Phcenician 
letters found on stohes belonging to it are not letters at 
all, and may be of any dato.^ Moreover, there are various 
eviflences of later building about the cast wall of the 
Haram ; the so-called Golden Gate is certainly a later con- 
struction, and Justinian’s church rested on new substruc- 
tures to the south and east (Procopius, De v. 6), jvhich 
im[)lio3 an extension eastward of the old platform. And 
this is confirmed by the fact that in the neighbourhood of 
the south-east angle the platform does not rest on solid 
substructures such as Josephus speaks of, but on the vjftilts 
known as Solomon’s stables. Again, though the temple of 
Solomon lay above the town, there is no evidence thai it 
was on the very top of the hill ; on the contrary, buildings 
of the dimensions given in 1 Kings might have been placed 
on the hill-top without the need for such great substructures 
as are spoken of in 1 Kings vii. 10; and wo have seen in 
speaking of the courts of the first temple that the ground 
appears to have risen to the north, the upper court being 
on that side.- ^ 

If we accept the measurements of Josephus wo have to break with 
medieval tradition, both Moslem and Christian, which associates 
the Sakhra or rock under the dome on the top of the hill with tho 
sacred site of tho Jews. So much weight has been laid on this 
circumstance by writers of eminence that it is necessary hero to go 
into some particulars and show tliat earlier tradition goes (mite the 
other way. It is a Talmudic legend that in the Holy of Holies 
the place of the lost ark was taken by a stone called tho “founda- 
tion stone.” Further this stone was identified with Jacob’s stone at 
Bethel (comp. Kashi on Gen. xxviii. and lireithaupt’s notes). Both 
Mohammedans and Christians transferred these legends to tho 
Sakhra, which the former accordingly venerated as “a gate of 
heaven” (Ibn 'Abd Kabbih, iii. 369). Mohammedan sources 
enable us to trace back this identification to the Moslem Jew Wahb 
ibn Mouabbih, who enriched Islam with so many Jewish fables and 
died a century after Jerusalem was taken by the Arabs (Tabari, i. 
671 sq . ; Ibn al-Fakfh, p. 97 sq.). Eutvehius, on tho other hand, 
who is thq first Christian writer to apply the Jewish legend to tho 
Moslem Sakhra, avers that tho tradition was communicated to ’Omar 
by the Christian patriarch Soidironius on tho taking of Jerusalem, 
and guided the caliph in tne choice of a site for his mosque. 
Eutychius wrote nearly three hundred years after this event ; and, 
though it is known from earlier authorities ( Arculphus, Theophanes) 
that the first Moslem mosque was built on what was pointed out as 
tho site of tho temple, it is equally certain, and was known to 
EutychivA himself, tnat that mosque lay to tho south of the Sakhra 
(Eutychius, ii. 289), which was not embraced in the precincts of the 
Moslem sanctuaiy till the reign of 'Abd al-Malik, who built the dome, 
as an inscription with the date 691 still testifies (/&wi., p. 365). 
This is confirmed by the excellent Arabian historian Ibn Wadih (ii. 
811), ’Abd al-Malik’s motive was political, as both historians 
fttt^^ Mecca being'in the hands of a rival, ho resolved to set up 

i They are represented in tho Recovery of Jerusalem (p. 143) and 
in the Atlas of plates of Jerulalem published by the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. 

* That the temple was built qp the threshing-floor of Oman is 
naturally assumed by the CJirftnicler, Vho likes to minimize the number 
of old Hebrew sanctuaries ; but the old history knows nothing of a con- 
secration of ^e site before the ark was placed there. • 


another place of pilgrimage to supplant the Kaaba, and recommended 
it to the faithful as the point irom whmh the Prophet made hfs 
miraculous ascent from Jerusalem to heaven (Ibn Wadih, utmpra). 
There is nothing of the Jewish legend here ; that, as we have seen, 
was supplied by Wahb in the next generation, and on his founda- 
tion there grew up a mass of other fables for which it is enough to 
refer to Ibii al-Falci'li, p. 93 sq. From all this it may be tfken as 
certain that at tho time of 'Omar it was towards the south-west 
angle of the Haram, on tho site of the original mosque, that tradi- 
tion supposed the temjilc to have stood ; indeed Eutychius is pnlty 
of self-contradiction when he first says that Sophronius indicated 
the Sakhra to 'Omar as the site on whicli to huild his mosque, and 
then adds that it was not part of the Moslem sanctuary till a 
generation later. Finally, the extension of the Haraip to the north 
so as to bring the Dome of the Rock into tho centre of the sacred 
area w'as the work of 'Abd al-Malik’s son Walid (Eutychius, ii.^73). 

Thus far we have met with nothing but confirmation 
of Josephus’s measurements and the site they imply; but 
there are other topographical indications which supply 
confirmation more decisive. And first let us compare 
what is related of the outer gates of Herod’s temple with 
existing remains. On tho north w^as the gate Tadi of the 
Mishnah, which Josephus mentions only incidentally. This, 
like the gate Shushan on the east, which he does not 
mention at all, must have been of minor importance ; the 
chief accesses were necessarily from the lower city to the 
south and the upper city to the west beyond tho Tyropceon 
valley. •The south wall, says Josephus, had gates in the 
middle {Ant.^ xv. 11, 5). The Mishnah names them the 
two gates of Huldah, which may mean “ tunnel (weasel- 
hole) gates.” There is a double gate in the substructure 
of the south wall, 350 feet from the south-west angle, and 
from it a double tunnel leads up to the platform. This 
double gate exactly fits Josephus’s description. There is 
also a triple gate, 600 feet from the south-west angle, 
which those who suppose tho wall to have been more than 
600 feet long regard as tho second Huldah gate. But 
this view does not give us two gates in the middle of the 
wall, especially as the old wall cannot have enclosed 
Solomon’s stables. In the west side tho ^Mishnah places 
one gate (Kiponus), while Josephus recognizes four. But 
these accounts are at once reconciled if we accept Josephus’s 
measurements. For of his four gates the most southerly 
is necessarily tho one which opened on a flight of steps 
descending and then reascending across the Tyropceon to 
the ui)per city opposite. Now at the south-west corner 
of the platform there are still remains of a great arch 
(Robinson’s arch), which must have belonged to a bridge 
connecting the upper city with the south portico of the 
temple. Thus one of tho four gates is fixed. The second 
gate led tJ Herod’s palace (at the extreme north of the 
upper city) by means of an embankment crossing the 
Tyropceon {Ant.^ xv. 11, § 5). Comparing B. ii. 16, § 3, 
vi. 6, § 2, and v. 4, § 2, we see that the embankment also 
carried the city wall (the so-called first wall). Of this 
approach there arc remains at Wilson’s arch, 600 feet 
north of Robinson’s arch 3; thus, if Josephus’s measure- 
ments are correct, the two western accesses were at the 
extreme ends of tho western portico. Josephus’s othq^ 
two gates led to tho suburbs outside the first wall, and 
therefore lay north of Wilson’s arch, and were not gates 
of the temple enclosure proper but of the Antonia, which 
Josephus habitually reckon^ as part of the outer temple.* 
Of them the Mishnah would naturally take no account, 
and as naturally it would neglect the gate that led to tho 
palace as being not a public entrance. But further, * 

* The adjoining remains of ancient buildings unquestionably mark 
tho site of tho council hall where the Sanhedrim met, and which was 
close to the first wall and the temple but outside the latter (B. 

V. 4, § 2 ; Vi. 6, § 3). • • 

* One of the suburban gates may be Warren’s gate, in the suh- 
structures of the Antonia wall, about 170 feet north of Wilson’s arch. 
The other is sometimes Identified with Barclay’s gate between Wilson’s 
arch and Robinson’s arch. But this wiould not lead into the suburb. 

XXIII. — 22 
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according to Josephus’s account of tlie whole circumference 
of the temple with Antonia, the latter extended a stadium 
north of the north-west angle of the temple portico, i,e., 
600 feet north of Wilson’s arch ; and, if we measure off 
this distance on a plan of the rock contours and then draw 
a line ^at right angles to represent the north face of the 
Antonia, we find that this line runs across the narrowest 
part of the saddle Jroin which the temple hill is assailable. 
The breadth of the Antonia from east to west cannot have 
been more than about 300 feet if, as is to be presumed, 
the gate IVli was opposite the twin gates of Huldali ; but 
with this breadth it would entirely cover the dangerous 
siiddle. 

Every attempt to reconstruct the area and situation of 
the temple as it was before Herod must be more or less 
conjectural, and an analysis of the possibilities would take 
up so much space that it seems better simply to offer a 
plan which appears to satisfy the main conditions of the 



A. Temple. B, B, B. Inner court. C, C, C. Great court, t), E. Porches 
of the king's house. F. Palace of Solomon. G. Great tower of prison 
court. H. House of the forest of Lebanon. J. Water gate. K. 
North court. L, L, L. New space taken in by Herod. MNPQ. 
Herod's enclosure. NP. Solomon’s portico. PQ. Stoa Basilica or 
royal portico. P. Triple gate. Q. Robinson’s arch. R. Double 
gate (Huldah gates). M. Wilson’s arch. 

According to this plan the area of the temple enclosure 
was doubled by Herod, his additions being in the parts 
^here the work of levelling up was heaviest, and where 
neither the convenience of worshippers nor reasons of 
defence called on earlier builders to extend the plateau. 
It is certain that the substructures of the south-west angle, 
raised to a dizzy height abovQ the Tyropceon, are Herod’s 
(Ant., XV. 11, § 5), and Josephus also speaks of an extension 
to the north (B.J., v. 5, § 1). But, on the other hand, the 
‘ Baris already adjoined the temple, a- condition which is 
satished by ^ving the older north court K (correspond- 
ing to the new court of Chronicles, and perhaps also to the 
upper court of the first temple) a length from east to west 
of 360 flet and a breadth from north to south of 150. 
The old east face of the plateau is, as Josephus says, 600 
feet long, but this length was gained after the time of 
Nehemi^ by taking in the site of the armoury or house 


P L E 

of the forest of Lebanon (H) and the street in front of the 
w'ater gate (J). For the proof that the water gate stood 
at a re-entrant angle between the retaining walls of the 
armoury and the palace and faced east as shown in 
plan reference must be made to an article in the Journal 
of Philology (vol. xvi.). The rocky boss between these 
two walls was in NeJiemiah’s time surrounded by an out- 
work, which to the north joined the wall of Ophel, — thatj 
is, of the swelling mass of hill wliich lies out to the jiorth- 
east of the palace. Froni^Alu^ lower city (south of the 
Haram area) a stair near the wall l^d up to the plateau H 
(Nell. iii. 19 ; xii. 37). The armoury was 15(J ^(eet long 
and 75 broad ; the plan allows the same dimensions for 
the open space within the water gate. The great court 
C, C, C is arranged in accordance with 1 Kings vii. 12, in 
such a way that it is at once th*e court of the palace and 
that of the temple, enclosing the inner court B. Tlib 
dimensions of the inner court are not given in 1 Kings, but 
as the temple was twice the size of the tabernacle the court 
was probably also double the court of the tabernacle. This 
gives a length of 300 feet and a breadth of 150, as in the 
plan. The part of the court in front of the ternj)lc is i50 
feet s(|uare, which agrees with the diniensions given in 
Ezek. xl. 23, 27. The great court is a .^uare of 300 feet. 
This gives room on the e^st face for two porches 1) and E 
leading to the palace and each 7 5 feet long. Both porches 
are described in 1 Kings vii. 6, 8, and the dimensions of 
one are given. It is also expressly stated that the porch 
was* before (i.e., on the east side of) the pillars that deco- 
rated its front, and that it led into the inner court of the 
palace, so that the arrangement in the plan is fully justified. 
In the time of Jeremiah (xxxviii. 14) there were three 
entries from the palace to the temple ; the third was prob- 
ably into the north court, the palace having been extended 
northwards. It is evident that before the time of Herod 
the palace had disappeared. It was on a lower level than 
the temple, and when it was cleared aw'ay the great sub- 
^structures on the line PE stood out as the boundary of 
Solomon’s building. North of E the substructures were 
less considerable, the rock at the north end of this j>orch 
being but 20 feet under the present level of the plateau. 
In Herod’s time, as can be seen at Ilobinson’s arch, the 
level of the plateau was the same as at present (2420 feet), 
but in older times there was a fall between the upper and 
lower court, and K was probably 10 feet above ( 3 , C, C. 
In that case D was on the natural level of the ground, 
while (unless the great court was on two levels) E stood 
on a retaining wall 10 feet high at the north end of the 
porch and nearly twice as lofty at the south end. The 
plan shows the tem})le thrown out on very lofty substruc- 
tures, so as to be practically inaccessible on all sides and 
overhang the Tyropceon in the most striking way.^ The 
whole group of buildings formed a complete defence to the 
city of David on its northern or vulnerable side. It will 
be observed that in Herod’s temple the Huldah gates at 
K led directly to the altar, the position of which seems 
never to have been changed, and also that the plan explains 
the statement of Hecateeus that the temple was 150 feet 
broad. His length of 500 feet from east to west i» 50 feet 
too much unless he includes some remains of the old palace. 
The Baris is showm as standing on the south-west corner 
of the existing platform of the Dome of the Rock. 

A word may be said in conclusion on the ancient line of 
wall to the west of the temple, whicl\, aJ& has been shown 
from Neh. iii. in the article Jerusalem, ran along the 
eastern side of the Tyropceon. A bridge connected the 
temple with the upper city in the time of the later Has- 
moneans, and, as the palace i(on the site of Herod’s palace ) 

^ It ought, however, to be observed that the contour lines in and 
Acer B, B, B are almost purely coigectural. . I 
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and the Baris were the points which it was most important 
to connect, it no doubt corresponded to the northern bridge 
alrfiajly spoken of, at Wilson’s arch M. But at that date 
it^mTist have led, not directly to the temple, but to a lower 
point on the slope south of the Baris. In Nehemiah’s time 
there was no bridge, but the gate of Ephraim probably 
corresponded to the east end of the bridge near the south- 
west angle of the Baris. In that case the wall, as is natural, 
^ ran pilose under the western substructures of the temple 
and probably served as a buttress to them in the part of 
its course south of the gate of Ephraim, which in Neh. 
xii. •38tis called “the broad wall.” The throne of the 
Persian governor, bi^side the gate of Ephraim (see Jerusa- 
lem, vol. xiii. p. 6^0), stood so close to the Baris that we 
may conclude that therg was already a castle on its site, 
held for the great Jcing. The position assigned to the 
•gate of Ei)hraim, which, according to 2 Kings xiv. 13, was 
600 feet from the corner gate, where the north wall of the 
city joined the wcist wall, suits the fact that a line drawn 
east and w<?st 6of) feet north of Wilson’s arch coincides 
with the line of scarped rock marked on the i)lan. Here, 
tlferefore, the old north wall ran, with the great fosse 
filled up by Pompey. This wall figures also in Herod’s 
•siege, but seems to have been destroyed by him. 

LiieratMrr. — ^The litfiraturc of tlio subject is iniineuse. • The re- 
sults of modern surveys and diggings arc given in tlic Palestine 
Exploralibn Fund volume on Jerusalem (London, 1884) and in the 
accompanying Atlds. Of other hooks it may auflice to name Do 
Vogue, Le Tnnph de Jerusalem (fob, Paris, 1864); Fer^sson, 
Topography of Jcricsalem (HvOf London, 1847); Id., The Temples 
of the Jews (4to, liondon, i878) ; Thrupp, Antirvt Jerusalem {Svo, 
Cambridge, 1855) ; Lewin, The Siege of Jerusalem by Titus {%\o^ 
London, 1863) ; and IVnot and Uhipiez, Uistoirc tie VArt (Paris, 
1887). (W. R. S.) 

TEMPLE, Sir William (1628-1699), English states- 
man, diplomatist, and author, was born in London in 
1628. He came of an old English family, but of the 
younger branch of it, which had for some time been settled 
in Ireland. He vas the eldest son of Sir John Temple, 
master of the rolls in that country. His mother was Many 
Hammond, sister of a well-known Tory divine. Temple 
received a liberal education, calculated to produce that 
moderation of judgment for which he was afterwards re- 
markable. He was first a pupil of his uncle Dr Hammond, 
after which he went to the grammar-school at Bishop Stort- 
ford, and then to the Puritan college of Emmanuel at 
Cambridge, where ho came under the influence of Cud- 
worth. At the commencement of the civil troubles his 
father embraced the popular cause and was deprived of 
his office. Coming to England, he sat in the Long Parlia- 
ment as member for Chichester, and was one of the recal- 
citrant members turned out by Colonel Pride. Before 
this event ha^jpened his son had left Cambridge, without 
taking a degree, and in 1647 started to travel abroad. In 
the Isle of Wight, while on his way to France, he fell in 
with Dorothy Osborne, and won her affections. Her 
father. Sir Peter* Osborne, was governor of Guernsey and 
a Royalist. Her family were naturally opposed to the 
match, and threw difficulties in the way, which hindered 
its consummation for seven years. During this period 
Templd travelled in France, Spain, Holland, and other 
countries, gaining knowledge of the world and keeping 
up a constant correspondence with his betrothed. At 
length, Apparently in 1654, the difficulties were surmounted 
and the marriagje took place. In 1655 Temple and his 
wife went to Ireland. The next five years were spent in 
the house of Sir J ohn Temple, who had made his peace 
with Cromwell, and had resumed his official position. His 
son took no part in politics, but lived the life of a student 
and a country gentleman. ^ • 

The accession of dharles II. rescued Temple, like many 
others, frtm obscurity. In^l660 he sat in the convention 
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parliament at Dublin as member for C'arlow, and he repre- 
sented the same county along with his father in Ihe 
regular parliament that followed. After a short visit to 
England in 1661, as commissioner from the Irish parlia- 
ment, he finally removed thither in 1663. TJiere he 
attached himself to Arlington, secretary of state, and two 
years later received his first employment abroad. It was 
in March 1665 that the disastrous war with the United 
Netherlands began. Charles II. was anxious to obtain 
allies, espcdally as Louis XIV. was taking up a hostile 
attitude. At this juncture the bishop of Miinster sent 
an envoy to England, offering to attack the Dutch if the 
English Government would supply the means. Uemple 
was sent over to negotiate a treaty, and in this business 
gave evidence not only of the diplomatic skill but of the 
peculiar candour and frankness for which he was after- 
wards so distinguished. He was .successful in making the 
treaty, but it was rendered ineffectual by the declaration 
of war by France, the threats of I^ouis, and the double- 
dealing of the prelate, who, after receiving a great part of 
the subsidy, made a separate }>eace with the Netherlands. 
As a reward for his .services Tem[»le was created a baronet, 
and in October 1665 became the English representative 
at the vic.eregal court at Bru.ssels. While the war con- 
tinued,* Temple’s duties con.si.sted chiefly in cultivating 
good relations with Spain, which was a neutral in the 
(juarrel between England and the Dutch, but was threat- 
ened by the claims of Louis X IV. on the S[)ani.sh Nether- 
land.s. Louis’s designs became aj)parent in the spring of 
1667, when he marched an army into Flanders. This 
event was one of those which led to the peace of Breda, 
and to the subsequent negotiations, which arc Temple’s 
chief title to fame. The French conquests were made at 
the expense of Spain, but were almost equally dangerous to 
the United Netlierland.s, whose independence would have 
been forfeited had Louis succeeded in annexing Flanders. 
While the French were taking town after town, Temjde 
made a journey into Holland and visited De Witt. The 
friendship e.stabli.shed and the community of views dis- 
covered during this interview facilitated the subsequent 
negotiations. ’l'ein{)le had for some time pressed on his 
Government the necessity of stopping the French advance, 
and had pointed out the way to do .so, but it was not till 
December 1667 that lie received instructions to act as 
he had suggested. He at once set out for The Hague, 
and ill January 1668 a treaty was made between England 
and the United Netlierland.s, which, being joined shortly 
afterwards by Sweden, became known as the Triple Alli- 
ance. It was a defensive treaty, made against the en- 
croachments of France. Whether we regard the skill and 
celerity with which the negotiations were conducted or 
the results of the treaty, the transaction reflects great 
credit on Temple. The French king was checked in mid- 
career, and, without a blow being struck, was obliged to 
surrender almo.st all his conquests. Pepys records public 
opinion on the treaty by saying that it was “the oi^Iy 
good public thing that hath been done since the king 
came into England.” 

Unfortunately the policy thus indicated was but short- 
lived. In taking up a Imstile attitude towards France 
Charles’s object had apparently been only to raise his price. 
Louis took the hint, increased his offers, and two years 
later the secret treaty of Dover reversed the policy of the* 
Triple Alliance. Meanwhile Temple had developed the 
good understanding with the Dutch by contracting a com- 
mercial treaty with them (February 1668), and had;icted 
as English plenipotentiary at Aix-la-Chapelle, where peace 
between France and Spain was made in ^fay 1668. Shortly 
afterwards he was appointed ambassador at The Hague. 
Here he lived for two years on good terms both with De 
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Witt and with the young prince of Orange, afterwards 
William III. The treaty of Dover led to Temple’s recall; 
but the plot was not yet ripe, and Temple nominally held 
his post for another year. He perceived, liowever, that 
his day^was over and retired to his house at Sheen. In 
June 1671 Im received liis formal dismissal. The war with 
the Netherlands broke out next year, and was almost as 
discreditable to England as that of 1665. Want of success 
and the growing strength of the opposition in parliament 
forced Charles to make peace, and Temple was brought 
out of his retirement to carry through the change of front. 
After a negotiation of three days, carried on through the 
medium of the Spanish ambassador, the treaty of West- 
minster was made (February 1674). As a recognition of 
his services Temple was now offered the embassy to Spain. 
This he declined, as well as the offer of a far more import- 
ant post, that of secretary of state, ])ut acce])ted instead 
a renewal of his embassy to The Hague, whither he went 
in July 1674. In the March following lie was nominated 
ambassador to the congress at Nimeguen ; but, owing to 
the tortuousness of Charles’s dealings, it was not till July 
1676 that ho entered that town. The negotiations dragged 
on for two years longer, for ( Jiarles was still receiving 
money from France, and English mediation was no more 
than a ruse. In the summer of 1677 Temple wils sum- 
moned to England and received a second offer of the 
secretaryship of state, which he again declined. In the 
autumn of the same year he had the satisfaction of re- 
moving the last difficulties which hindered the marriage 
of William and Mary, an event which seemed to complete 
the work of 1668 and 1671. Louis still remaining obsti- 
nate in his demands. Temple was commissioned in tluly 
1678 to make an alliance with the states, with the object 
of compelling France to come to terms. This treaty was 
instrumental in bringing about the general pacification 
which was concluded in January 1679. 

This was Temple/s last ai>pearance in the field of 
diplomacy ; but his jniblic life was not yet over. A third 
offer of the secretaryship was made to him ; but, unwilling 
as ever to mix himself u]) with faction and intrigue, he 
again declined. lie did not, however, withdraw from 
politics ; on the contrary, he was for a short time more 
prominent than ever. The state was passing through a 
grave crisis. Political j)assion was embittered by religious 
fanaticism, l^arliament w^as agitated by the popish plot, 
and was pressing on the Exclusion Hill. The root of all 
the mischief lay in the irresponsibility of the cabinet to 
parliament and its com])lete subservience to the crown. 
To remedy tliis, TemjJe brouglit forw^ard his plan for a 
reform of the privy council. This body w^as to consist of 
thirty members, half of whom W'ere to be the chief officers 
of the crown, the other half being persons of importance, 
lords and commoners, chosen without reference to party. 
Special care was taken to select men of wealth, which 
’rcrnple considered as the chief source of political influence. 

the advice of this coun^nl the king promised to act. 
The parliament, it was supposed, would trust such a body, 
and would cease to dictate to the crown. The scheme w'as 
acce[>tcd by the king, but was a failure from the outset. 
Intended to combine the advantages of a parliament and 
a council, it created a board wdiich was neither the one 
nor the other. The condm^t of affairs fell at once into 
\ho hands of junta of four, of w horn Temple was at first 
one, and the king violated his promise by dissolving parlia- 
ment without asking the advice of the council. Temple 
retirc^l in disgust to his villa at Sheen, and appeared only 
occasionally at the council, where he soon ceased to exer- 
cise any influence. In 1680 he was nominated ambassa<lor 
to Spain, but stayed in England in order to take his seat 
in i)arliament as member fdr the university of Cambridge. 


He took no part in the debates on the great question of 
the day, and acting on the king’s advice declined to sit in 
the parliament of 1681. Early in that year kis namp Ws 
struck off the list of the council, and henceforward hd dis- 
appeared from public life. He continued to live at Sheen 
till 1686, when he handed over his estate there to his son, the 
only survivor of seven children, and retired to Moor Park 
in Surrey. When William J I f. came to the throne Temple c 
was pressed to take office, J)ut refused. His son beramei^ 
secretary at war, but committed suicide immediately after- 
wards. Sir William, though occasicmally consulted by the 
king, took no further j)art in public affairs, bu^ <K:cifpied 
himself in literature, gardening, and other pursuits. It 
should not be omitted that Swift livec}- with him as secre- 
tary during the last ten years (wjth one short interval) of 
his life. Temple died at Moor Park on 27th January 1699. 

Temple’s literary works arc mostly political^ and are of consider-^ 
able iinportanre. Among them may bn mentioned Jin Essay on 
tJie Vresmi State and Settlement of Ireland (1668); The Empire, 
Sweden, &c., a survey of the different Govcricmcnts pf Europe and 
their relations to England (1671); Observations upon the United 
Provinces (1672) ; Essay upon the. Original and Nature of Oovem- 
ment (1672); Essay upon the Advancement of Trade in IrclaSid 
(1678). Some of these were published in the first part of his MUicel- 
lanca (1679). In the same year apparently his Poems wtjo privately 
printed. In 1683 ho began to write his Memoirs, The first part/ 
extending from 1GG5 to 1671, ho destroyed unpublished; the 
second, from 1672 to 1G79, was published without nis aqthority in 
1691; the third, from 1679 to 1081, was *pnbli.shed by Swift in 
1709. In 1692 ho published the second jiart of his Miscellanea , 
contavning among other subjects tbe essay Upon the Ancient and 
Modem Learning, wliieh is remarkable only a.s having given rise to 
the famous controversy on the “ Letters of Phalaris.*' His Intro- 
ductim to the History of England, a short sketch of English history 
to 1087, was ])ublislipd in 1695. Several collections of his letters 
were published by Swift and others after his death. 

His fame rests, however, far more on his diplomatic triumphs 
than on his literary work. His connexion witli domestic affairs 
was slight and unsiiccessfiil. He was debarred both by his virtues 
and his defects, —by his impartiality, his honesty, and his want of 
ambition, — from taking an active part in the disgraceful politics of 
hi.s time. Hut in the foreign relations of his country lie was 
4jtimately eoni;erncd for a period of fourteen years, and in all tliat 
is praiseworthy in them ho had a principal haml. Ho cannot 
be called great, but he will bo remembered as one of the ablest 
negotiators that England bus produced, and as a public servant 
who, in an unprincipled ago and in circumstances peculiarly oiien 
to I’orruptiou, pre.served a hlamoless record. 

See and iror/;^ of Sir William Temple, 2 voIh. fol., 1720 ; 2<i ed., with Life 
by La<iy Giflkrd, 17^1 ; a inoro complete c<lition, including the UUern, was 
published in 4 vols. 8vo, 1814 ; Burnet, Ilistorp of his own Time ; Courtenay, 
Memoirs nf the, lA/r, &o., of Sir William Temple, 2 vols., 18116; Macaulay, Kmiy 
on Sir William Temple. (G. W. P.) 

TENANT. See Landlord and Tenant. 

TENASSERIM, a division of the jirovince of British 
Burmah, lying between 9“^ 30' and 19* 30' N. lat. and 
95° 50' and 99* 30' K. long. It has an area of 46,730 
square miles and eomiirises the seven districts of Moulmein 
town, Amherst, Tavoy, Mergui, Shwagyin, Toungoo, and 
Salwin, which formed the tract south of Pegu conquered 
from Burmah in 1826, and were for many years generally 
known as the Tenasscrim provinces. The southern ex- 
tremity of the division approaches the ^insular region of 
Malaysia, and it is fringed along its entire western coast 
by a number of islands, forming in the north the Moscos 
and in the south tlie Mergui Archipelago. The eastern 
frontier is formed by a mountain range 5000 feet high, 
which acts as a water-parting between the Tenassorim and 
the Siamese river systems. 

Tho population of the division in 1881 was 825,74H(437,900 
males and 387,841 females). By religion Hindus numbered 23,145, 
Mohammedans 24,786, Christians 28,315, Buddhists 698,304, and 
Nat worshippers 51,160. The cultivcd area in 1885-86 was returned 
at 729,251 acres. The gross revenue in thp same year was £184,?162, 
of which tlie land-tax yielded £107,631. 

TENBY, a municipal and ^mrliamentary borough and 
watering-place of Pembrokeshire, Bquth Wales, is finely 
situated on a long and narrow promontory of limestone 
rock, washed on three sides by , the sea; on the west side of 
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Carmarthen Bay, and on a branch of the South Wales 
Rahway, 10 miles east of Pembroke and 274 west of 
London (by*rail). Its chief attractions as a watering-place 
are its picturesque appearance, its antiquarian remains, its 
equable and salubrious climate, and its wide stretch of firm 
sands. There are considerable remains of the old fortifica- 
tions of the town, dating originally from the Norman Con- 
^ quest, and repaired by Elizabeth, wh()s(; initials with the 
•clate*1588 are inscribed on a stone near the fine south-west 
gate, which with the south-w^.st and north-west walls is in 
very good prescrvatidn. The remains of the castle on a 
lofty n^jlf at the extremity of the promontory include the 
keep, a circular bastion overhanging the cliffs, and portions 
of the outer wall. tWithin the grounds, which are laid out 
in walks, there is a locals museum ; and on the summit of 
^the hill is the Welsli memorial to the Prince Consort, a 
statue of Sicilian marble (1865). Opposite the castle, 
about 100 yards distant and accessible on foot at low 
water, is St^ Catherine’s Island, on which is a strong fort 
begun in 1868, forming one of the land defences of Pem- 
broke dockyard. Tlui })arish church of St Mary is a large 
and beautiful building, showing every variety of style from 
the Norman of the 12th to the Tudor of the late f6th 
•century ; it has a massive tower with a spire rising to a 
height of 152 feet. In the north aisle are some nfedheval 
altar tombs and in, the south aisle one of the early Tudor 
period. The fisheries of Tenby, for which the place was 
noted at a very early period, are still of importance.^ The 
trade of the port is inconsiderable. Steamers, liowever, 
ply to Bristol, Cardiff, Ilfracombe, and Weston-super- 
Mare. In the neighbourhood there arc extensive limestone 
quarries. The population of the municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough (area 640 acres) in 1871 was 3810, and 
in 1881 it wa.i 4750. In summer it is augmented by 
more than a half. 

Tenby has the same derivation as Denbigli in North Wales. 
Anciently it was callc-d Oynbych-y-Pysood, the “ precipice of fishes.” 
The importance of the- town dates from the settlement of the 
Flemings in the leign of Henry 1. In ll.'iO Cadell, eldest son of 
Rhys all (Jryllith, was slain by the people of ’IVnby, in revenge for 
which the castle was taken and the town devastated by his two 
brothers Mereditli and Khys. During tlic Wars of llie Roses tlie 
fortific.ations were rcstonal and strengthened by Jaspar, earl of 
Pembroke. They were again greatly strengthened by Klizaheth in 
apprehension of the landing of the Spaniards. At the beginning 
ol the Civil War the town and castle were garrisoned for the king, 
hut in 1G44 it surrendered to the Parliamentarians after a siege of 
three days. Its privileges were ext<3ndcd by Humphrey, dnkc of 
(llouccster, -who made tlie mayor an in<lependent justice, and by 
Henry IV., Henry VI., Elizabeth, and Charles I. It is now 
governed by the Municipal Act, and the corporation are the sani- 
tary authority. Since the 27th of Henry VIII. it lias formed 
part of the Pembroke district of boroughs for parliamentary repre- 
sentation. 

TENCH, tlio Tinea tinea of natimalists, is one of the 
commonest and mo.st widely spread freshwater fishes of 
Europe, It is generally distributed in all suitable local- 
ities throughout^ England, but is limited to a few lakes 
and ponds in the south of Scotland and in Ireland. As the 
tench is of comparatively uncommon occurrence in unen- 
closed waters, its place among the indigenous fishes of 
Great *Bri tain has been denied, and it has been supposed 
to have been introduced from the Continent. In central 
Europe, however, where it is undoubtedly indigenous, it 
thrives ^l^est in enclosed, preserved waters, with a clayey 
or muddy bottqm and with an abundant vegetation ; it 
avt)id3 clear waters with stony ground, and is altogether 
absent from rapid s^'eams. The tench belongs to the 
family of carps (Cyprinidns), and is distinguished from the 
other members of that family by its very small scale.s, 
which are deeply en\bfedde^ ^n a thick skin, whose surface 
is as slip^ry as that of an eel. All the fins have a rouiK^jBcl 
outline ;^he short 'dorsarjfin is without a spine, but the 
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males possess a very thick and flattened outer ray in the 
ventral fins. The mouth is rather narrow and provided 
at each corner with a very small barbel. Tench if kept 
in suitable waters are extremely prolific, and as they 
grow within a few years to a weight of 3 or 1 ft),^and are 
then fit for the table, they may be profitably introduced 
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into i^onds which are already stockial with other fishes, 
such as carp and pike. They live on small animals or .soft 
vegetable .snbstiinecs, which they root u[) from the ground. 
The albino variety especially, which is known as the “golden 
tench,” can be recommended for ornamental waters, as its 
bright orange colours render it visible for some distance 
below the surface of the water. This variety, wliich seems 
to have been originally bred in Silesia, is not less well- 
flavoiired than the normally coloured tench, and grows to 
the .same size, viz., to 6 and even 8 It). 

TENDER. See Payment. 

TENERIFFE. See ChvNAUV Islands, vol. iv. p. 798. 

TENIERS, Davu^ (1610-1690), the younger, a Flemish 
]>ainter, almost ranking in celebrity with Rubens and 
Van Dyck, avas born in Antwerp on 15th December 1610. 
His father, David Teniers the elder (1582-1649), whose 
.style he followed with a vastly sn])erior j)ower of concep- 
tion, had been apn])il of Klsheiiner in Home and of Hnbens 
in Antwerp. Besides thcsci influences, we can also dis- 
tinctly trace that of Adrian Brouwer at the outset of his 
career. Although the young painter’s general system often 
reminds us of Rubens, several of his works also betray a 
vivid recollection of Brouwer in type as well as geiuTal 
arrangement. There is }io evidence, however, that either 
Rubens or Brouwer interfered in any way with Teniers’s 
education, and Smith may be correct in supposing that 
the admiration wliich Brouwer’s pictures at one time ex- 
cited alone tenqited the younger artist to imitate them. 
Tlie only^race of personal relations having existed between 
Teniers and Rubens is the fact that the ward of the latter, 
Anne Breughel, the daughter of John (Velvet) Breughel, 
married Teniers in 1637. Admitted as a “master” in the 
guild of St Luke in 1632, Teniers had even before this 
made the public acipiaiuted with his works. The Berlin 
museum possesses a grou[) of ladies and gentlemen dated 
1630. No sjiecial signature positively distinguishes these 
first productions from those of his father, and we do not 
think it correct to admit with some writers that he first 
painted religious subjects. Dr Bode, in a most remarkable 
study of Brouwer and his works, expresses the opinion that • 
Teniers’s earliest pictures are those found under the signa- 
ture “ Tenier ” (with the ©mission of the final s), Tenier 
is in reality a Flemish version of a thoroughly Walloon 
name, “Taisnier,” which the painter’s grandfather, a mercen 
brought with him when ho came from Atl^ in 1558, and 
Bode’s supposition is greatly strengthened by the circum- 
stance that not only David the elder but his brother 
Abraham and his four sons were all inscribed as “Tenier 
in the ledgers of the Antwerp guild of St Luke. Some 
really first-rate works— tlie Prodigal Son and a group of 
Topers ii^the Munich gallery, as well as a party of gentle-* 
men and ladies at dinner, termed the Five Senses, in the 
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IWissels museum — with the above signature are remark- 
aHe instances of the perfection attained by the artist when 
he may be supposed to have been scarcely twenty. His 
touch is of the rarest delicacy, his colour at once gay and 
harmoiy.ous. Botli Waagen and Smith express the opinion 
that the works painted from 1645 to 1650 speak most 
highly of tlie master’s abilities. We may venture to add 
that a considerable number of earlier productions w'ould 
have been suliicient to immortalize his name. He was 
little over thirty when the Antwerp guild of St George 
enabled him^^ to |)aiiit the marvellous picture which ulti- 
mately found its way to the Hermitage Gallery in 8t Peters- 
burg, — the Jubilee Meeting of the Civic Guards, in honour 
of their old commander, Godfrey Sneyders. Correct to the 
minutest detail, yet striking in effect, the scene, under the 
rays of a glorious sunshine, dia[)lays an astonishing amount 
of acquired knowledge and natural good taste. This paint- 
ing, one of forty among many of the master’s earlier and 
later productions,^ leads us to mention another work of the 
same year (1643), now in the National Gallery, London 
(No. 952), an equally beautiful repetition of which, dated 
1646, belongs to the duke of Bedford. A hundred and fifty 
figures are resting after a pilgrimage to some holy shrine or 
some miraculous well. The hungry travellers are waiting 
for the meal which is being prepared for them in several 
huge caldrons. Truth in physiognomy, distribution of 
groups, the beautiful eflfcct of light and shade, command 
our warmest admiration. A work like this, says Waagen, 
stamps its author as the greatest among painters of his 
class. That, however, a subject of the kind should have 
been accepted as a ‘‘feast” (see the National Gallery 
Catalogue) may tend to prove how little, from the first, 
Teniers thought of dramatizing. Frankness in expression 
and freedom in attitude certainly guided his |n-eference 
in the choice of a model, and we may even suppose him to 
have occasionally exaggerated botli. He seems anxious to 
have it known that, far from indulging in the coarse 
amusements of the boors he is fond of painting, he himself 
lives in good style, looks like a gentleman, and behaves as 
such. lie never seems tired of showing the turrets of his 
chateau of Perck, and in the midst of rustic merry-makings 
we often see his family and himself received cap in hand by 
the joyous peasants. We may also observe that ho has a 
certain number of favourite models, the constant recur- 
rence of which is a .special feature of his works. We even 
meet them in a series of life-size portrait-like figures in the 
Doria Pamphili Gallery in Rome,'^ as well as inf a picture 
belonging to Mr H. K. Hughes, and the man here repre- 
sented as a fishmonger is unmistakably the painter’s 
brother, Abraham Teniers, judging from the portrait 
Edelinck has left us of this artist. 

Teniers was chosen by the common council of Antwerp 
to preside over the guild of painters in 1644. The arch- 
duke Leopold William, who had assumed the government 
of the Spanish Netherland.s, being a great lover of art, 
employed Teniers not only as a painter but as keeper of 
the collection of pictures he was then forming. With the 
rank and title of “ayuda de camara,” Teniers took up his 
abode in Brus.sels shortly after 1647. Immense sums were 
spent in the acqui.sition of j)ain1;ings for the arcliduke. A 
number of valuable works of the Italian masters, now in 
ihe Belvedere in Vienna, came from Leopold’s gallery after 
having belonged to Charles 1. and the duke of Buckingham. 
De Bie (1661) states that Teniers was some time in London, 
collecting pictures for the duke of Fuensaldaua, then acting 
a.s Leopold’s lieutenant in the Netherlands. Paintings in 

^ The Hermitage Catalogue ascribes to A])ra].rim Teniers the portrait 
of a bishop. This painting is, Iiowever, by David, and represents the 
celebrated bishop of Ghent, Anthony Triist, with his brother Francis, 
a Franciscan monk. * Under the name of Weeniux. 


Madrid, Munich, Vienna, and Brussels have enabled art 
critics to form an opinion of what the imperial resid(jnco 
was at the time of Leopold, wlio is represebted as con- 
ducted by Teniers and admiring some recent acquisitifin. 
No picture in the gallery is omitted, every one being in- 
scribed with a number and the name of its author, so that 
the ensemble of these paintings might serve as an illus- 
trated inventory of the collection.’^ Still more interesting • 
is a canvas, now in the Municli gallery, where w^* see* 
Teniers at work in a room* of the palace, with an old 
peasant as a model and several glintlemeu looking^ on. 
When Leopold returned to Vienna, Teniers’s ta^lk 'ceased ; 
in fact, the ])ictures also travelled to Austria, and a Flemish 
priest, himself a first-rate flower paintjr, Van dor Baren, 
became keeper of the archducal • gallery. Teniers never- 

theless remained in high favour wit*n the new governor-^ 
general, Don Juan, a natural son of Philip IV. The prince 
was his pupil, and De Bie tells us he took the likeness of 
the painter’s son. Honoured as one of tkc grcf^test painters 
in Europe, Teniers seems to have made himself extremely 
miserable through his aristocratic leanings. Shortly aftpr 
the death of ins wife in 1656 he married Isabella de Fren, 
daughter of the secretary of the council of Brabant, and 
strove his utmost to prove his right to armorial bearings.' 
In a pe'tition to the king ho reminded him that the honour 
of knighthood had been bestow’ed upon Kubens and Van 
Dyck. The king at last declared his readiness to grant 
the iiequest, but on the express condition that Teniers 
should give up selling his pictures. The condition was 
not complied with ; but it may perhaps account for the 
master’s activity in favour of the foundation in Antwerp 
of an academy of fine arts to which artists alone should 
be admitted, whereas the venerable guild of St Luke made 
no difference between art and liandicraft carvers, gilders, 
bookbinders, stood on an even footing with painters and 
sculptors, however great their talent.^ There were great 
rejoicings in Antwerp when, on 26th January 1663, Teniers 
(^ime from Brussels with the royal charter of the academy, 
the existence of which was due entirely to his personal 
initiative. 

Teniers died in Brussels on 25th April 1690.^’ A 
picture in the Munich gallery (No. 906), dated 1680, 
represents him as an alchemist, oppressed with a burden 
of age beyond his years. From this date we hear more 
of his doings as a picture-dealer than as a painter, which 
most probably gave birth to the legend of his having given 
him.self out as deceased in order to get higher prices for 
his works. David, his eldest son, a painter of talent and 
reputation, died in 1685. One of this third Teniers’s 
juctures — 8t Dominic Kneeling before the Blessed Virgin, 
dated 1666 — is still to be found in the church at Perck. 
As well as his father, ho contributed many patterns to the 
celebrated Brussels tapestry looms. Cornelia, the painter’s 
daughter, married John Erasmus Quellin, a well-known 
artist (1634-1715). 

Smith’s Catalogue JlaisonM gives descriptions of over 700 paint- 
ings accepted as original produetions of Teiiier.s. Few artists over 
worked with greater ease, and some of his smaller pictures — land- 
scapes with ngurcs — have been tonned “afternoons," n^^t from 
thoir subjects, but from the time spent in producing them. The 
miuseums in Madrid, St Petersburg, Vienna, Munich, Dresden, 
Paris, London, and Brussels have more than 200 pictures by Teniers. 

In the United Kingdom 150 may be found in private lirnds, and 
many other examples are to be met with in private collections 
throughout Europe. Although the spirit of nwny of these works 

^ It was not until recently that the MS. inventory of this collection 
was discovered among the papers of the prince of Schwartzenberg in 
Vienna. It was published in 1863 by Adolf Berger. In 1658 Teniers 
published 243 etchings after the best Italian works of Leopold William’s 
collection, which, with the portraits of thetarchduke and Teniers, were 
brought together as a volume in 1660, unefer the title El Teatro fife 
I^vturas. * The separation was only; obtained in i778» 

® The date is often wrongly givei^ms 1694 or 1696. ^ 
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is as a whole marvellous, their conscientiousness must be regarded 
as questionable. Especially in the later productions we often 
deteolt a lack of earnestness and of the calm and concentrated study 
of nature whicR alone prevent expression from degenerating into 
griiaace in situations like those generally depicted by Teniers. IHs 
education, and still more his real and assumed position in society, 
to a great degree account for this. Brouwer knew more of taverns ; 
Ostade was more thoroughly at home in cottages and humble dwell- 
ings ; Teniers throughout triumphs in broad daylight, and, though 
•many of his interiors may be justly termed masterpieces, they seldom 
equal Jiis open-air scenes, wlioie he Ims, without constraint, given 
Tull play to the bright resources of liis luminous palette. In this 
respect, as in many others, ho almost invariably suggests oomnari- 
sons jrith Watteau. Eqdally sparkling and equally joyous, noth 
seem to Mv% in an almost ideal world, where toil, disease, and 
poverty may exist, but to be soon forgotten, and where sunshine 
.seems everlasting. Bu^ Ids subjects taken from the Gospels or 
sacred legend arc absj!ird. An admirable picture in the Louvre 
shows Fetor Denying Ids Master, next to a table where soldiers 
are smoking and having game at cards. He likes going back to 
subjects illustrated two centuries before by Jerome Bosch — the 
Temptation of St Adtliony, the Kich Man in Hell, incantations, 
and witches — for the simple purpose of assembling the most comic 
apparitions, ^is vilkigers drink, play bowls, dance, and sing ; 
they seldom quarrel or light, and, if they do, seem to be shamming. 
His powers certainly declined with advamnng ago ; the works of 
16.M begin to look hasty. But this much may bo said of Teniers, 
that no other painter shows a more enviable ability to render a 
conception to his own ami other people’s satisfaction. His works 
Aave a technical freshness, a straightforwardness in means and 
intent, wldch make the study of tnem most delightful ; as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds says, they arc worthy of the closest attention of 
any painter who desiros to excel in the mechanical knowledge of 
Ids art. 

As an etclicr Teniers eompares very unfavourably with Ostade, 
Cornelis, Bega, and Dusart. More than 500 plates were made from 
Ids pictures; and, if it l)e true that Louis XI V. judged his “baboons” 
(viagots) unworthy of a place in the royal collections, they found 
udndrable engravers in Fram;c -Lo Bas and his scholars— ami 
passionate admirers. The duke of Bedford’s admirable specimen 
was sold for 18,080 livres (£1860) in 1768. The Prodigal Son, now 
in the Louvre, fetched 80,000 livres (£3095) in 1776. Smith’s 
highest estimates have long since been greatly exceeded. The 
Archers in St Petei*sburg ho gives as wortli £2000, The Belgian 
(Tovorniiient gave £5000 in 1867 for the Village Pastoral of 1652, 
which is now in the Brussels musemii ; and a picture of the Prodigal 
Son, scarcely 16 by 28 imJies, fetched £5280 in 1876. 

Although Van Tilborgli, who was a scJiolar of Teniers in Brusseh^, 
followed his stylo witli some success, and later painters often excelled 
in figure-painting on a small scale, Teniers cannot bo said to have 
formed a school. Properly speaking, ho is the last representative 
of the great Fleinisli traditions of the 17th century. 

8eo T. Smith, A Caialoque Raisonni of the U''orA:s 0/ the most Eminent Dutch, 
Flemish, and French PainterH; John Vermoclcn, Notice, historiqne sur David 
Teniers et m famille ; L. Galcnloot, QueJques rensei^nements sur la famille de 
P. P. Rul)ens et le dkh de David Teniers and Un proems de David Teniers et 
la corporation des peintres d Uruxelles ; Alph. Wautera, Histoire des environs 
de Bruxelles and Les tapisseries hrvxelloises ; P. T. Van der Brandeni, Ge- 
sohiedenis der Antu'cipsche Schilderschool ; Max Roohcs, Geschichte der Maler- 
schids Antwer}yens ; W, Bode, Adriaen Bnyumer, ein IHld seine Lebens und seines 
Schaffens. (H. H.) 

TENIMBER. See Timor Laut. 

TENISON, Thomas (1636-1715), archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was the son of Rev. John Tonison, rector of 
Mundsley, Norfolk, by Mary, daughter of Thomas Dowson 
of Cottenhain, Cambridgesliire, where he was born on 29th 
September 1636. He was educated at the free school, 
Norwich, whence he entered Corpus Christ! College, Cam- 
bridge, as a scholar on Archbishop Parker’s foundation. He 
graduated B.A. in 1657, M.A, in 1660, was chosen fellow 
in 1662, and became B.D. in 1667. For a short time he 
studied medicine, but in 1659 was privately ordained. In 
1667 he was presented to the living of Holywell-cum- 
Needingworth, Huntingdonshire, by the earl of Manchester, 
to whos| son he had been tutor, and in 1670 to that of St 
Peter’s Mancroft, Norwich. In 1680 ho received the 
degree of ]).D.,»and was presented by Charles II, to the 
important euro of St Martin’s-in-the-Fielda. Tenison, ac- 
coraing to Burnet, ‘4 endowed schools, set up a public 
library, and kept many curatefi to assist him in his inde- 
fatigable labours.” Being ^ strenuous opponent of the 
Church of Home, and ^ Whitehall lying within that parish, 
he stood in the fro;it of the battle all King James’s reigik” 


In 1678, in a Discourse of Idolatry^ he had endeavoured 
to fasten the practices of heathenish idolatry on the Church 
of Rome, and in a sermon which he published in 1681 on 
Ducreiion in Giving Alms was attacked by Andrew Pulton, 
head of the Jesuits in the Savoy. Tenison ’s reputation 
as an enemy of Catholicism led the duke of Moi%moutli 
to send for him before his execution in 1685, when Bishops 
Ken and Turner refused to administer the Eucharist ; but, 
although Tenison spoke to him in “a softer and less per- 
emptory manner ” than the two bishops, he was, like them, 
not satisfied with the sufficiency of Monmouth’s penitence. 
Under William, Tenison was in 1689 named a member of 
the ecclesiastical commission appointed to prepare nif^tters 
towards a reconciliation of the Dissenters, the revision of 
the liturgy being si)ccially entrusted to him. A sermon 
which he preached on the commission was published the 
same year. He appears to have been better satisfied with 
the religious sentiments of Nell Gwymi on the approach 
of death than with those of the duke of Monmouth, for 
in 1691 ho preached her funeral sermon, in which he re- 
presented her as truly penitent, -a charitable judgment 
which .did not meet with universal approval. The general 
liberality of Tenison’s religious views commended him to 
the favour of William, and, after being made bishop of 
Lincoln, in 1691, ho was promoted to the primacy in 
December 1694. He attended Mary during her last ill- 
ness and ])reachcd her funeral sermon in Westminster 
Abbey. When William in 1695 went to take command 
of the army in the Netherlands, Tenison was appointed 
one of the seven lords justices to whom his authority 
was delegated. Along with Burnet he attended William 
on his deathbed, and it was from their liands that he 
received the Eucharist. Ho crowned Queen Anne, but 
during her reign was not in much favour at court. He 
was a commissioner for the Union in 1706. A strong 
supporter of the Hanoverian succession, he was one of the 
three officers of state to whom on the death of Anne was 
entrusted the duty of appointing a regent till the arrival 
of George I., whom he crowned 011 Mst October 1714. 
Tenison died at London on 14th December of the following 
year. Besides the sermons and tracts above mentioned, 
and various others on different points of the Popish con- 
troversy, Tenison was the author of The Creed of Mr 
I/ohbfs examined (1670) and Baconia, or Certam Genuine 
Jieniams of Lord Bacon (1679). 

The Manoirs of the Life and Times of the Most Rev, Father in God, 
Dr Thomas Tenison, late Archbishop of Canterbury, appeared with- 
out date njt long after his death. See also Burnet’s History oj 
his oivn Tuiu and Macaulay’s History of England. 

TENNANT, William (1784-1848), author of Anster 
Fair, was born in 1784 at Anatruther in Fifeshire, the 
birthplace of two other contemporary Scottish worthies, 
Thomas Chalmers and John Goodsir. He was lame from 
childhood, like liis more famous contemporaries Byron and 
Scott, and this probably determined his father, who was a 
small merchant and farmer, to educate him for a scholarly 
career. But the paternal means failed before he had com- 
pleted his curriculum at St Andrews, and he was obliged 
to return home and act for some eight years of his early • 
manhood as clerk to one of his brothers, a corn-factor. 
The corn-factor’s clerk, hdwever, under the impulse of a 
genius for language and a strong delight in literature, be- 
sides Greek and Latin and Hebrew, mastered, during his 
leisure, Italian and German, and not only^read, but set 
himself to imitate, Ariosto and Wieland. And, strange to 
say, this poor youth, in a remote country town, anticipated 
the fashion of mock-heroic verso, which was sot fgr England 
by “the ingenious brothers Whistlecraft,” and which gave 
Byron the hint for his Do7i Juan. Anster Fair, a fantastic 
poem in ottava rima^ amazingly fluent, brimming over with * 
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liigh spirits, ricli almost to excess in diction and fanciful 
imagery, was written by Tennant in 1 81 1, when his brother’s 
business had failed and he did not know where to look for 
employment. Its publication in 1812 brought the poet 
into notice, and employment was found for him as school- 
master of the parish of Dnnino, near St Andrews. From 
this he was promoted (181G) to the school of Lasswade, 
near Edinburgh; from that (1810) to a mastership in 
Dollar academy ; from that (18.‘U), by Lord Jefirey, who 
had written an admiring review of Fiu/\ to the 

professors]] ij) of Oriental languages in St Andrews. Ten- 
nant nev(>r 'fulfilled the promise of his first poem, which 
reads as if it liad been dashed off in a fit of careless and 
happy inspiration, and nt;ver Hags in its humorous glee 
from the first stanza to the last. T/ie Thane of Fife (1822), 
in which he essiiyed the .same vein, evidently cost him 
more pains, shows the same high roach of humorous 
imagination, and is indeed, as he claimed for it, “ bold in 
its style and rare, fantastic, and sublime.” But the subject 
was more remote from general interest; the mock-epic 
machinery, with all his wealth of grotestpie description, 
was too far-fetched for the po[)ular taste ; and the poem 
fell fiat. A third poem, in the Scotch dialect, Fapisfrt/ 
t^tormed (1827), though full of the most spirited descri[)- 
tion, was also in a vein of humour that found few# sympa- 
thizers. He wrote also two historical dramas. Cardinal 
Heaton (1823) and John Jialiol (1825). His last publi.shcd 
work was a series of Hebrew Dramas (1845), founded on 
incidents in Bible history. He died near Dollar, on 15th 
February 1848. 

A Memoir of Tennant hy M. F. Conolly was publisliod in 1861. 

TENNKNT,Srii James Emerson (1794-1869), English 
politician and traveller, the third son of William Emerson, 
a merchant of Belfast, was born there on 7th April 1794. 
lie was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, of which he 
became LJj.D. After travelling in (.Trecce, where he made 
the ac(piairitance of Lord Byron, whose .sentiments in re- 
gard to the Creek cause he fully .shared, he .studied for 
the bar and was called at Lincoln's Inn in 1831. He 
p\iblished a Fieture of Greece ( 1 826), Letters from the uEyean 
(1829), and a History of Modern Greece (1830). On his 
marriage to the daughter and heiress of William Tennent, 
a wealthy merchant at Belfast, he adopted by royal licence 
the name of his wife in addition to his own. He entered 
parliament in 1832 as member for Belfast. In 1841 he 
became secretary to the India Board, and in 1845 he was 
knighted and appointed colonial .secretary of Ceylon, where 
he remained till 1850. The rc.sult of his rcsidfince there 
appeared in Christianity in Ceylon (1850) and Ceylon^ 
Fhysicalj Historical and Topoyraphiml (2 vols., 1859). 
On his return he became member for Lisburn, and under 
Lord Derby was secretary to the Poor Law Board from 
February to November 1852. Prom then till 1867 he 
was permanent secretary to the Board of Trade, and on 
his retirement he received a baronetcy from Lord Palmer- 
ston. In his early years his political views had a Radical 
tifige, and, although he subsequently joined the Tories, his 
Conservatism was of a mild type. He withdrew from the 
Whigs along with Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, 
and afterwards adhered to Peel. He died in London on 
6th August 1869. ‘ 

Besides the books above mentioned, he wrote Belgium in ISIfi 
(1841) and Wiae^ its Duties and Taxation and waa a con- 

tributor to magazines and a fixHpient correspondent of Notes and 
Queries. ^ 

Plate TI. TENNESSEE, one of the United States of North 
^ America^ the third added (June 1796) to the original 
thirteen, predecessors having been Vermont (1791) and 

Bounjj Kentucky (1792). Tennessee is bounded on the E. by the 
.Unaka Mountains, which divide it from North Carolina, 
on the S. by the line of lat. N., dividing it from Georgia, 


Alabama, and Mississippi ; on the W. by the Mississippi 
river, dividing it from Arkan.sas and Missouri ; and on the 
N. by a line which erroneous surveys have caused to Vary 
greatly from the intended boundary,— the line of lot. ,3^“ 

30' N. — the variations all being measured to the north of 
that parallel. The actual boundary commences at the 
north-cast corner of the State 7 miles north of 36“ 30', and 
continues at that distance as far as the frontier of Virginia! 
and Kentucky, where it diminishes to 5 miles ; t^ienc^ 
to about its intersection wjtli 86“ 30' W. it increases to 
1 1 miles ; thence a deficxion .southwards to a ])oint about 
2 miles from tlie Cuml)crland reduces it to 10 mi.lqs ; «there 
it .suddenly shoots north again to 12 mile.s, which distance 
is increased to 121 by tlie time it slr^kcs the Tennessee; 
on the other side of that river it becomes very nearly 
coincident with the noi’inal 36“ 30'«; and to that line it 
adheres with very slight aberrations until it strikes th6 
Mississippi. The eastern boundary has ‘one deviation from 
the stipulated line : it runs along the culminating ridge of 
the Unakas till within 26 miles of tTie Georgia frontier, 
when it turns due south, giving to Tennessee a triangular 
piece of territory which should belong to North Carolitia. 

The area of the State was 41,750 scjuare miles in 1880. 

Its extreme length is 432 miles and its width 109. * 

Configuration and Geoloyy.— Commencing at the eastern Geology, 
frontier, the State of Tennessee is divided inW .several 
districts, having distinct characteristics and separated by 
well-marked natural boundaries, whose general direction 
from*' north-east to .south-west corresponds with the trend 
of tlie main valleys (see the geological sketcli map in- 
sert t^d on pi. II.). 

1. Tlie mountain region of East Tennessee is a long nar- 
row belt of very irregular surface, comprised between the 
Unaka Range and a disjointed chain of low'cr mountains, 
the principal of which are railed tlio Cliilhowee Range, 
and the whole of which may be considered as constituting 
the secondary mountain system of the State. The inter- 
vening space is occupied by broken masses forming hills, 
mountains, and valleys, .some parallel to the principal 
ranges, some crossing the space at right angles to them. 

This region varies in width from 28 miles to about 7. 

All the rocks of this region and the next to it belong to 
what constitute in England the Silurian and Cambrian 
.sy.steras, the former being found in the western and the 
latter in the eastern part of the di.strict. It has been 
contended that some inetamorphic rocks near the crest 
of the mountains belong to the Archaic (Hnronian and 
Laurentian) system ; but the preponderance of geological 
opinion now assigns them to the .same formations as the 
neighbouring rocks, the difference in structure being due 
to inetamorphic action. The lowest of these, called in 
Tennes.see the Ocoee group, is believed to be coeval with 
the Potsdam group of the American system,-- the Lower 
Silurian and perhaps the Upper Cambrian of the British 
Isles. It consists chiefly of slates and conglomerates, with 
the sand.stones of the Chilhowee group above. Above 
these last are the Knox dolomite group, with its shales 
and limestone more separated from the other two grou{)8 
and perhaps not exactly corresponding to any other recog- 
nized formations. The crystalline metamorphic rocks are 
mainly syenitic and micaceous gneiss, with micaceou.s, horn- 
blendic, and talcose schists. Occasional small rfykes of 
diorite, greenstone, and basalt traverse these rocks, some- 
times interatratified, but oftener breaking through them. 

2. The rocks of the first division are tilted at very high 
angles ; those of the second divisiorf, the eastern valley of 
the Tennessee, are fractureU and distorted at nearly every 
conceivable angle, and, in copseque^ce, it is the edges of 
the uplifted strata w^hich here form thb surface. The strata 
hd?ve been eaten away to form valleys, or left standing as 
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ridges, giving the whole tract a deeply channelled character, 
the ridges consisting of sandstone and dolomite and the 
valleys pf friable schists. These all trend in the prevalent 
direotidn of the Ai)pal5,chian upheaval, fn)m north-east to 
south-west, ^rhe rivers take the same directions, except 
when they break through transverse lissures in the ridges, 
or work round their terminations where they give w.ay to 
tlio outcropping of other rocks ; in these cases the current 
r^ns allriglit angles to their prev/ilent direction. All these 
formations belong to the Siluriau period, the oldest crop])ing 
out to the eastward, the* later members ai)[)earing to the 
westwSrdii • In some s[)ots the Subcarboniferous rocks 
which once covered tj^e entire valley have escaped the 
erosive action whicl% swept the rest away. The whole 
district is a valley of demuVition which has been excavated 
bv the Tennessee an?l its tributaries,— some breaking 
through the Unakq^ barrier, and others desc^ending from 
Virginia along the longitudinal valleys above described. 

3. Rising in a ste^p elevation at from 800 to 1200 feet 
above the average level of the eastern valley of the Ten- 
nessee is the plateau popularly called the (Cumberland 
Mountain. This mass, superincumbent on the Silurian 
system, consists of four very distinctly markc'd formations, 
-^(i.) the Devonian black shale, (ii.) the Subcarlmniferous 
silicious bods, (iii.) the Mountain Limestone, (iv.) the Coal- 
measures. • T^heso can easily be distinguished one above 
another on the face of the eastern escarpment ; but on the 
western side the first two extend in a wide ])lain far beyond 
the base of the i)lateau, constituting the fourth district. 
The Mountain Limestone is shaly at the bottom, and more 
solid at the top, where it abounds in silicious concretic/hs. 
The (^oal-measures consist of thick slabs of sandstone and 
conglomerate with the seams of coal interstratilied between 
them. In its southern portion the plateau is divided longi- 
tudinally by the narrow valley of the 8e([uatchie river, 
which cuts deep into the subjacent Silurian beds. The 
portion east of this valley, known as Walden’s Ridge, has 
its strata much disturbed .and tilted, conformably with 
the Silurian rocks below ; the western portion, on the con- 
trary, has all its strata nearly horizontal. This formation, 
averaging about 40 miles in wudth, is divided by a stratum 
of conglomerate 80 feet tJiick into the upper and lower 
Coal-measures, the former of wdiich arc much the more 
productive, but cover a less area, large portions of it hav- 
ing been carried away by denudation. These coal-seams 
are believed to average an aggregate thickness of 8 feet 
and to cover an area of 5000 square miles. 

4, 5, 6. Tlie Subcarboniferous area, the central basin, 
and the western valley of the Tennessee can best be con- 
sidered together. They consist of the Subcarboniferous 
silicious bods, together with the basins formed by their 
erosion. On the western face of the Carboniferous belt 
the Mountain Limestone has been carried away with the 
harder rocks of the Coal-measures above it, but the under- 
lying silicious bed« have resisted all erosive forces and are 
spread out over an extended area on both sides of the 
Mississipj)!. In Tennessee they form a margin round the 
central basin and are styled by local geologists the “ high- 
land riift.’^ They consist of two strata, a lower one dis- 
tinguished by the absence of lime and iron, and an upper 
one which contains both these materials in abundance. 
Both mcAbcrs consist mainly of a pcc\diar gravel, formed 
of silicious concr(jtions embedded in a stiff retentive clay, 
Thempper stratum has in addition considerable horizontal 
bedsiDf limestone; it contains abundant fossils of a large 
coral, Lithostrotioii canademe^ by which it is easily recog- 
nized, is very fertile, and possesses inexhaustible beds of 
limonite. The lower ^stratunt is destitute of both fossils 
and minerals and is of but little account for agriculture 
Excavateef from thif? form4)bion is the central valley of 
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Tennessee (No. 5), surrounded on all sides by an escarp- 
ment of about 200 feet in depth, by which descent is made’ 
from the “rim’’ into the valley. All the members of the 
Silurian period, excei)t the three lowest, are represented 
in this valley, which has been formed by the erosive action 
of the rivers within its borders : its liigher strata'*were 
carried off northwards by the Cumberland and its tribu- 
taries, westward by the Duck, and southward by the Elk, 
the last two being trilnitaries of the Tennessee. A channel 
of erosion alotig the lower portion of the Duck river con- 
nects this valley with anotlier (No. 6) much narrow'er — the 
w’estern valley of the Tennessee — where again flie Silurian 
beds have been reached by the removal of the Subcarl?on- 
iferous formations above them. Again, south of the main 
basin, the ])ortioni drained by tlic l£lk is nearly sei)arated 
from the rest l)ya number of detached hills of the Subcar- 
boniferous formation, marking the watershed wdiich divides 
the headwaters of the Elk from those of the Duck. 

7, 8, 9, 10. A little west of the Tennessee river the 
Pahnozoic rocks disappear undtT the Cretaceous formations 
(No. 7), and these in their turn are covered successively 
by the Tertiary, Quaternary, and recent formations (Nos. 

8, 9, and 10). The tract of ground covered by these four 
formations constitutes the Mississij)pi slope of western 
'IVnnessee, all of whose rivers run westward and discharge 
into the Mississippi. The dip of the strata is very slight, 
and the surface inclines with a very gentle slope. 

In general terms, tbc territory embrac.'ed in Tennessee 
may be described as a great mountain chain on the east, 
from the foot of which extends a gently inclined piano, 
interrupted by an elevation, the Cumberland or Carboni- 
ferous plateau, and a depression, the central valley. 

Jiivfvs . — The CuinberlarKl and the Tennessee are the principal Rivers, 
chuunels of inland navigation, while the Mississi])pi, washing the 
wliole western frontier of the State, is its outlet to the Gidf of 
Mexico. The headwaters and einboucliui e of tlic Cu2id)erland are 
in Kentucky, but iiiik Ii the greater part of its navigable stream is 
in Tennessee. From its conlluencc with the Ohio, at Smitliland, 
Kentucky, to Nnshville, a distance of 200 miles, it is generally 
navigable for eight inonths in the year, and during high water it 
is sometimes n<’cessible to light-draft steamboats more than 300 
miles further. The Tennessee rises in Virginia, ciossc's cast Tennes- 
see in a south-western direction, and enters Alabama a little above 
J3ridg(!poi t ; in that State it assumes sueeessively a westerly and a 
northerly direction, and then re-enters Tennessee and crosses the 
State iiortliwards to its coiilluenec with the Oliio at Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. Its navigable waters are divided by o])struetion8 into three 
portions, — (1) from tlie mouth to Florence, Alabama, 300 miles, 
wljere navigation is arrested by the Muscle shoals ; (2) thence 
through Alabama, about 100 miles, when the river breaks through 
llie (jumherlij|nd Mountain; and (3) from Chattanooga to Kingston, 
about 100 miles further. 

Agriculbirc. — In 1880 tlic number of farms was 105,650, crnhrac- Agricul- 
ing 8,496,556 acres of improved land, valued at $206,749,837. The ture. 
priiK^ipal productions are Indian corn, wheat, oats, cotton, tobacco, 

])otatoes, pea-nuts, and hay, particulars of which for different years 
are shown in the following table : — 


Product. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1884. 

Indian corn 
Wlicat .... 

Oats 

Cotton ' 

Tobacco . . 
Potatoes . . 
Hay 

.^2,080, 926 birsh. 
6,4.‘)9,268 „ 

2,267,814 „ 

206,464 baloft. 
43,44a,Oi>7 tb. 
3,786,677 bnsli. 
143,490 tons. 

41,343,614 bush. 
6,188,910 „ 

4,.’)13,315 „ 

181,842 bales. 
21,463,432 lb. 
2,3.30,020 bush. 
116,582 tons. 

62,761,429 bush. 
7,331,353 ,, 

4,722,190 „ 

330,621 Iwih'S. 
29,305,052 lb. 
.3,724,382 hush. 
18(5,698 ton.s. 

(55,723,000 bush. 
0,320,000 „ 

7.680.000 ,, 
318,807 bales. 

31,392,000 tt). 

2.390.000 bush. 
217,316 tons, j 


In 1884 1,250,000 bushels of pea-nuts were produced, as against 
800,000 in 1883. In recent years considerable attention has been 
given to the cultivation of fruit and vegetables. 

The live .stock statistics in different years are shown in the table ^ 
W’hieh follows next : — ^ 


Year. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

1 

Pips. 

Mules and 
^ Assfs. 

1800 

1870 

1880 

1885 

290,882 
247,254 1 

! 260,119 

1 288,604 

764,732 
043,690 
783,074 
SOL 823 

773,317 

820.788 

672.789 
6(^3,780 

2,347,321 

l,828,(i90 

2,1 60,40.5 

1 2,122,646 

126,345 

102,983 

173,498 

187,208 


xxiir. — 23 
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Minerals. Minerals. —The chief minerals found in the State are coal, iron, 
t opper, zinc, lead, and manganese. Of coal the output was 494,491 
tons in 1880 and 1,100,000 tons in 1885 ; in the latter year there 
were also 268, 400 tons of coke. In 1880 there wore produced 89,933 
tons of iron ore (326,040 tons in 1885), 153,880 lb of copper ingots, 
and 792,621 cubic feet of marble and limestone. Of zinc 17,415 
tons 4 ere produced in 1884. Unsides the minerals already men- 
tioned, Tennessee yields millstone grit, hydraulic rock, barytes, 
li re-clay, gold, and potroloum. 

Manu- Manufarturrs. Since 1875 the manufacturing industries of the 
factures State have grown immensely. From 1880 to 1885 the number of 
establishmonts increased from 4326 to 4425, th^ capital invested 
from $20,092, 845 to $40,763,650, and the value of the manufactured 
])roducts fru’n $37,074,886 to $75,216,211. In 1880 cotton was 
manufactured in tlie State to the value of $934,014 (in 1885 to 
$2,^9,768), carriages and waggons $1,253,721, flour and grist- 
mill products $10,784,804, foundry and machine-shop pro<fucts 
.$1,191,531, iron and steel $2,274,203, leather $2,051,087, lumber 
$4,015,310, and cotton-seed oil, cotton see<l, and cake to the value 
of$l,‘235,000. 

PoiJiila ropulation.~T\\(i population of the State, which in 1860 was 
tion. 1,109,801 and in 1870 1,258,520, was in 1880 1,542,359 (males 
769,277, females 773,082). Of this last total 403,151 were Negroes. 
In 1887 the total iwpulation was estimated to number about 
1,800,000, giving a tfcn.sity of 43 inhabitants to tlio square mil 


as against 36’9 in 1880. T1 

le growth of the 

principal cities i 

shown by the 

following table 






1.S70. ISS 

;o. 


1870. 

1880. 

Memphis . . . 

•10.-22ti 1 3.3,.' 

i!>'J j Knf)xvilh* 


S.oS:; 

Q.ad.’i 

Nashville , . . 

ii.ystij i 43,: 

l.’iO 1 Jacksoa 


4,110 

5,H77 

Chattanooga 

O.O'.tJ 1 l*j,f 

m ' 





The considerable decline in tlio population of Memphis is ac 
counted for by two epidemics of yellow fever in 1878 and 1879 (see 
Memphis). Chattanooga is still increasing at a very rapid rate in 
consequence of the vast development of the mineral resources of 
east Tennessee. Knoxville is also growing from the same cause, 
but not so rapidly as Chattanooga. 

Educa* Provision for common school education was made 

tion. tMjforo the Civil War, but was limited to white children. A State 
bank was establislnal for the purpose of regulating the currency, 
and a portion of its capital was reserved os a school fund ; its pro 
fits were also to bo used for school purposes. The fund on which 
interest is now paid is $2,512,500. A bill is now (1887) before the 
State legi.slature to increase the permanent State fund to $5,000,000. 
Besides this, the proceeds of a tax of 16 per cent, on property and a 
poll tax of $1 f>er annum are applied to the same purpose. Moreover, 
each county has the power of imposing a school tax on its people, and 
many incorporate cities and towns add still further to it by special 
taxes within their limits. All children between six and twenty- 
one (eighteen until 1885) are entitled to free education in the public 
schools. Ill 1875 the school population numbered 426,612, of whom 
there were 199,058 pupils enrolled. In 1886 the corresponding 
figures were 609,028 and 373,877, and in 1887 623,450 and 383,537. 
Besides the common schools numerous private schools exist. 
Higher education is provided for in several institutions, such as 
Vanderbilt university (Methodist) at Nashville, the university of 
the South (Episcopalian) at Sewanee or Cuinherlafd Mountain, 
the south-western Presbyterian univer.sity at Clarksville, and others; 
the university of Tennessee at Knoxville is supported by State 
grants, and is not under the direction of any one denomination. 
Many smaller e.stablishments entitled universities exist in various 
parts of the State, 

Adminis- Administration, dr. — The legi.slativo and executive functions of 

Intiou. government are carried on liy a governor, a State .senate, and a 
house of representatives, whose respective duties and prerogatives 
correspond almost exactly to tho.se of the president, senate, and 
representatives of the United States. Both the .senators (33) and the 
l^eprcsentatives (99) are elected for two years. The president of the 
senate, who is elected by the .senators, succeeds as governor in case 
of the death of the elected governor during his term of office. The 
governor has the power of veto on the Acts of the legislature. In 
case of its exorcise, the Act is rejurned todhe legislature, when, if 
it passes by a constitutional majority in both houses, it becomes 
law in spite of the veto. 

The judiciary admini.stration is carried on by courts of four 
designations, --tlie county criminal courts, the circuit courts, the 
chancery codtts, and the supreme court of the State. The county 
conrts consist of the magistmte.s, who assemble at the county seat 
four times a year to transact county business. They elect a chair- 
marj out of their own body, who by virtue of such election becomes 
the finarfbial agent of the county. In counties large enough to 
justify it, a county judge is elected, who exercises criminal mris- 
diction. There are fourteen circuit courts, each having jurisdiction 
in several counties ; in these all common-law cases are adjudicated, 
except in those counties wh5re there is a criminal .judge. Thera 
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are eleven chancery divisions, for each of which a chancellor is 
elected, who tries all caso.s in equity in his division. All these 
judges are elected for eight years, llio judges of the supreme court, 
five in number, are elected by the people at larj^e, but not more 
than two can be taken from any one of three divisions of tfie6tate, 
viz., the eastern, middle, and western. Their jurisdiction is purely 
appellate : they revise tlie decisions of the other courts, and their 
decisions are final, except wlicre a question arise.s as to the inter- 
pretation of the United States constitution. 

Jltslory.— At the time of its fir.st settlement and occupation by History. 
Europeans Tennessee was part of the territory granted to tivi' colo^iy 
of North Carolina by Charles^ II. It was then, however, a hypo- 
theti<*al claim, the boundaries of Avliich were chiefly determineu oy 
36“ 30' and 35“ N. lat. The eastern boundary of North Carolina 
was the Atlantic Ocean ; on the other side the we.fiorn territory 
extended according to one theory to the Missis.sippi, according to 
anotlier theory to the Facific Ocean, '^heii the English settlers 
began to cross the Appalachian cliain, the^ found the French estab- 
lished on the Mississippi and its b^ibiitaries, — the Ohio, the Ten- 
nessee, and tlie Cumberland. The SpaAi.sli claim of an indefinite 
exten.sion of their po.s.sc.ssion8 in Florida was also a constant menace 
to the advances of the earliest English colnhists in the direction of 
South Carolina and Georgia. The most important effort of trans- 
montane colonization by the British prior to 17f0 wa.s the estab- 
lishment of Fort Loudon on the Little Tenne.sseo river in 1766 or 
1757. But in 1760 this post was captured by the Cherokees and 
its garrison mas.sacred ; and the same fate befell a numlAT of 
colonists who had settled botwoen Fort Chi.sjfcl (on New River, 
Virginia) and Fort Loudon. Early in 1761 Colonel Grant com- 
jdetely routed the Cberokees and compelled thcirTrench and Span- 
ish allies to withdraw to Louisiana and Georgia. 

Eight years later the stream of emigration began to 89t westwards, 
mainly by two roiite.s, of which one led through Cumberland Gap 
to the valley of the Cumberland river, whilst the other followed 
th(\ course of the Tenne.ssoe round the southern border of the 
Cumberland plateau into the western Tennessee valley. A body 
of cinigi'ants from Virginia settled on the banks of the river Hol- 
stqu, in what is now Hawkins county, and formed the nucleus of 
a rapidly increasing colony, which was mainly recruited from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. The chief settlements were on the 
Watauga river, extending thence to the Nolichucky, both tribu- 
taries of tlie Tennessee. The colonists adopted a code of laws for 
thennsedves based upon tliose of Virginia, aiul entrusted their execu- 
tion to a bench of five magistrates. Their first trouble related to 
the title to their lands. They supposed themselves to be settling 
in Virginia ; but tliey were really in North Carolina, and therefore 
outside of the territory which had been ceded to the British crown 
by the six nations of Indians. A further obstacle was a royal pro- 
clamation dated nine years before forbidding private persons to 
lurchaso titles from the Indians. Though the Cherokees had no 
oiiger fixed liabitation in the country, they still claimed the whole 
valley for hunting grounds. The dilemma wa.s solved by a lease 
negotiated for eight years. The next difficulty arose with the British 
Government in alliance with the hostile Indians. But out of these 
troubles the colonie.s on the Watauga, Holston, and Nolichuq|cy 
emerged as a populous and powerful coninmnity. 

When it was proposed to liquidate the debts incurred by both the 
States and the Federal Government for war expenses by the sale of 
public lands, an Act of Ce.ssion was passed in 1784 by the North 
Carolina legislature ceding their lands west of the mountains, includ- 
ing those of the Watauga settlers, to the Federal Government. But 
in the following year the North Carolina legislature rejiealed the 
Act of Cession, and the wliole matter was tnus indefinitely post- 
poned. The Watauga community now declared itself independent 
of North Carolina ; that State liad relinouished its sovereignty over 
them and the Federal Government hail not accepted it. At this 
time the transinontano territory consisted of Washington, Sullivan, 
and Greene counties. It also embraced all the settlements on the 
Cumberland, comprising the existing countios*of Davidson, Sumner, 
Montgomery, Robertson, and Williamson. Davidson county had 
been organizcil by the influence of James Robertson (one of the 
earliest arrivals from North Carolina, in 1769), who had moved to 
the site of the future city of Nashville. But Davidson ctunty took 
no part in these proceedings. The State organized by the seceding 
counties in August 1784 was called the State of Franklin ; its con- 
stituent counties retunied to their allegiance to North Carolina on 
1st March 1788. A second Act of Cession was paased^in 1790, by 
which the defunct State of Franklin became part of the territory 
of the United States south of the Ohio, including what now consti- 
tutes Kentucky and Tennessee. The northern portion became a 
State, under the name of Kentucky, in^l792, and the souths por- 
tion took rank as the Statq of Tennessee in 1796, being received 
into the Union the same year. The settlement of middle Tennessee 
was much retarded so long a^ tiie mth of access to it from east 
Tennessee was through Cumberland Gap and down the Ohio. The 
broader route round the south of the Cumberland plateau by the 
•Tennessee river was too unsafe for general use on aloount of the 
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powerful Indian tribes — the Creeks and the Cherokees. Tins 
obstacl^was finally rcmovo<l by General Jackson’s crushing defeat 
of the Creeks in 1114, and a large cession of their territory. 

The position of Tennessee during the Civil War was the same 
as that of the other middle and southern States. While secession 
was in agitation, it refused to secede ; but wlien actual hostilities 
comiuenced it joined the Southern confederacy. Even then, how- 
ever, west and mid<llo Tennessee sympathized with the South, 
wl|jilst eastern Tennessee sidocl with the North. Each division sent 
very lar^ contingents to the army which it favoured. A largo 
poirion or the State was, during the later years of the W'ar, in the 
occupation of the Northern army, amd many great battles were 
fouglit on its soil, notably th#s« of Fort Donelson. Murfrecsborough 
(Stone Rtver^ Ji'rauklin, and Nashville. Tennessee suffered more 
from the exhaustion attcn<lant on the close of the war, and from 
the rigorous government vdiicli a(^coinpaiiied the period of recon- 
struction, than any othenStatc except Virginia. 

Bee Geology u/Tennesspe, Nashville, 1800 ; Elliott, “The Age of the Southern 
ApiMilachiana,” in Amer. Jour. (\f .Sc., April 188.3; Biiulley, “On the Silurian 
Ag^of the Southern Aprmlae.lilans,” ib., April 1875 Haywood, The Civil and 
Political History of the State of Tennessee from its earliest Settlement np to the Year 
1796, Knoxville, iSlia ; Ihimifcy, Annals of Tennessee to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century; Partou, Life of Andrew Jackson, New Yorl^ 1860; Kirke, The Rear 
Guard of the Revolution, New York, 1886 ; Rejntrts of Tcimessee Hi.st. Hoc. and 
of Bureau of AgriculUire, Mi^e-i, and Immigration. (D. F. W.) 

TKNNTS. Thi.s, the oldest, perhaps, of all existing 
ball-gp-me.s, i.s at once the most difficult to learn, on account 
of the intricacy of its laws, and the most interesting when 
learnt, because of the great variety of its combinations 
and the difficulty of solving rapidly the problems which 
are constantly pre.sented to the player. It derives an 
additional claim to attention from numberless historical 
a.ssociation.s. Of the origin of tennis it is not possible to 
speak with certainty; but it may be confidently assumed 
that it sprang from some very simple sport. It first 
appeared in Europe in the Middle Ages, when we find 
it played in open courts, in the parks or ditches of tBe 
feudal castles of Franco and Italy. It was at first the 
pastime of kings and noble.s, but afterwards became po- 
pular with all classes. The French seem to have borrowed 
it from the Italians, and to liave contributed some of its 
refinements ; and the English took 
it from the French, Though men- 
tioned in the Arthurian roniance.s, 
the game was certainly not known 
in England in the time of Arthur. 

The name ten?ns is supposed to 
be derived from the exclamation 
“ Tenez ! employed by early French 
players in serving the ball. In Italy 
the game is called “giuoco della 
palla”; in Franco, “jeu de pauine,’* 
which also means the tennis court ; 
in Germany it is called by the 
generic title of “Ballspiel”; in 
Spain, “juego al ble^^ or “jugar al 
ble.’^ It is clear from the French 
name that the ball was originally 
struck with the palm of the hand. 

This was afterwards protected by a 
glove, as is still thef practice in the 
Basque country. Upon the glove strings and cross-strings 
were next stretched, to give a faster impulse ; and the 
addition of a short handle made an easy transition to the 
racket. In the time of Henry VII. the hand still some- 
times met the racket, even in the royal court at Windsor. 

One of^tlie first improvements in the game consisted in 
the building of closed courts, first with walls, then with 
walls and roof. It is still played in the open air in some 
places in France, and “ pallono,” a rude and violent variety 
of the*game, is yet seen in Italy. There are twenty-seven 
courts in England and one in Dublin. 

As now played, tennis in Ji'rance is virtually the same 
as in England, though thlfere are a few differences of detail. 
The court ^ rectangular (see^the annexed plan). An inner^ 
wall runs round three sides, the height of 7 feet, from 
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which a sloping roof, called the penthouse, reaches to the 
outer wall. The surrounding passage thus enclosed (not ' 
shown in plan) is 7 feet wide. Op{)osite to the long 
penthou.se is the main wall, in which there is at one point 
a projection called the tambour, E, which deflects the ball 
across the court. In the inner wall, below the penthouse, 
there are several opcning.s, the one at the end, on the 
service side, being called the dedans, B, the others the 
galleries. At the further end of the court is the grille^ 
a square opening adjacent to the main wall. Across the 
court, halfway between the two end.s, is stretched a net n, 

3 feet high in the middle and 5 feet at the si5e.s. The 
game may be played by two, or by three, or by fotii 
players, one against one, one against two, or two against 
two. At the coininen cement the players toss or “ spin ” 
a racket, to decide which shall serve first, calling “ rough ” 
(for the knotted side) or “smooth.” The party which 
wins the “ spin ” has the choice of the service or the “ first 
stroke,” the latter term meaning the return of the service. 
The server then begins at the “ dedans ” end of the court, 
technically called the “service side,” pitches the ball in 
the air, and strikes it with his racket so that it shall drop 
on the side penthouse or on the wall above it, and then 
from the penthouse upon the floor on the other side of 
the net (chlled the “hazard side”), within the “service 
court” bounded by the “service line” x and the “pass 
line ” p. If he fail to do thi.s, a “ fault ” is called, or a 
“ pass ” if the ball has gone beyond the pass line. If he 
serves a second fault, his adversary scores a point, called 
a “stroke.” A pass counts for nothing, but annuls a pre- 
vious fault. ^ It now becomes the duty of the adversary, 
called the “striker-out,” to return the ball by striking it 
with his racket in sucli a manner that it shall pass back 
over the net to the service side. The server must now strike 
it again and return it to the hazard side ; and the player 


who first returns the ball into the net or “out of court”, 
{i.e., to the roof, or above the play line on the walls) loses 
the stroke, which is scored to his antagonist. But, if a 
player fail or refuse to strike the ball in the air (a 
“ volley ”) or on its first bouad and before it touches the 
floor a second time, then, except on the hazard side beyond 
the service line, a “chase” is made or reckoned on the 
floor, according to the lines on or between which the ball 
has dropped the second time. This chase is a stroke in 
abeyance. When one has been made it is called by the 
marker, but does not affect the score until one of the 
players has scored 40, when they change sides, 3.nd the 
player who has allowed the chase to be made must then 
endeavour to win it, t.e., to place the second bo und of the 
lu the Manchester Club this law (8) has been wisely abolished. 



Plan of tennis court. A, 7), walls oil eacli side of dedans ; d, d, gallery walls ; A, grille wall ; 
/, net post ; g, gallery po.st ; v, first galleries ; y, y, second galleries ; x, last galleries ; 

z, doors ; o, o, half-court lino ; r, r, openings under net for ventilation and warming ; 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, mark chases. 
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ball returned by him better, nearer to tlie end wall, 
‘ than the point at whicli the chase- was marked. As often 
as his adversary returns liis stroke, lie must a^ain endea- 
vour to do tliis, until he succeeds or fails. If ho succeed, 
he scores the stroke ; if not, it is .st:ored to his adversary. 
If t^vo chases liave ])eeu made at any stage of tlic score, 
even at tlie l>cginiiiiig of a game, tlien the players must 
change sides and ])lay for the chases, as above described. 
A player who sueeetcls in sending the ball into the grille, 
the dedans, or the last division of the gallery called the 
“ winiiijig gallery -on the hazard side, scores at all times 
a .stroke/’ The minuti;e of the game and the mode of 
SL\)ring caTinot be more succinctly described than in the 
annexed laws/ 

Laavs. 

iS ingle- Ha n ded (ia me. 

1. Tho halls shall bo not loss than ‘2i in. and not inoro tlian 
2* in. in diamotor, and shall ho not loss than 2k oz. ainl not more 
than 2J oz. in weight. 

Xotc. — There is no re.sti ictioii n.s to the ,shaj»e or si/e of the rackets. 

2. (a) The choice of sides at the beginning of the fir-st set is 
determined by a spin. 

(//) In subsequent sets of a series, tlie players shall begin 
each set on tlie side on wliieh tliey finished the set before it. 

3. The ball served must be stiuck with the r.acket, and may 
he delivered from any part of the service side. 

4. The ball served must touch the .service pentllouse before 
touching any other jiart of Iho court, except the rest of the side 
penthouse and tho soiviec Avail ; and it must drop in the service 
court or on one of the lines whieli ])ound it. 

5. The service is good, 

(a) if the ball .served toiicli in its descent any part of the 
service penthouse so as to rise again from it, i»r 

(b) if the ball served strike tho seiviee wall and afterwards 
touch in it.s de.seont any part of the service peiitliouse, 
even though it do not rise again from it, or 

(c) if tlie hall serve<l dro[) in tlie winning gal leiy. 

6. A fault may not be returned. 

7. A }»ass inav not he returned ; but a hall .served, Avliioh has 
not gone aciuss the pa.s.s line on tlie penthouse, may be volleyed, 
although if untouched it might liave dropped in the pass court. 
Ifa iiass tourli tlie strikor-out, oi if a service before it. has dropped 
touch him Avhen standing Avilh both feet in the pa.ss court, ana not# 
having attempted to strike the ball, it is still counted a pass. 

8. A pass annuls a previou.s fault. 

9. If the striker-out declare liirn.self not ready for a service, and 
have ma<le no attempt to return it, tliat service is counted for 
nothing, though it be a fault. It annuls a previous fault. The 
striker-out, liaving been a.sked if he is ready, and liaving declared 
himself ready, may not similarly refuse a sei-ond service. 

10. The server continues to serve until two chases be made, or 
one eha.se Avben the score of tntber player is at forty or advantage 
(see law 2.a). The players then change sides, the serycr becoming 
striker-out and the strikev-out becoming server. 

11. The return is good if the ball in plav be .s|ruck with the 
racket so that it pass the net Avitliont touching a gallery post or 
anything fixed or lying in an o[»ening on the side from which it is 
struck, and Avitliout going out of court. 

12. The return is not good, 

(a) if not in acconlance Avitli the terms of laAv 11, or 

(b) if the ball be struck more than once, or be not definitely 
struck, or 

(c) if the ball in play, liaving pa.ssed the net, come back and 
drop on the side from which it Avas struck, unless it 
should have toiiclicd a gallery post or anything fixed 

* or lying in an o]>cning on that .side of the court wliioh is 

opposite to the striker. 

13. A ball which is no longer in play may not he returned. 

14. The server wins a stroke (except as provided in law 9), 

(a) if a good service enter ^le Avinniiig gallery or the grille, or 

{b) if the striker-out fail to return a good service (except 
when it makes a chase ; see laAVs 17-19), or 

(c) if the .striker-out fail to return the ball in play (except 
when it makes a chase ; see laws 17-19), or 

(ei) ifSic himself return the ball in play so that it enter the 
Avinning gallery or giille, or fall on or beyond the service 
line, or 

^ (<») if he serve or return the ball in play so that it drop or 

• fall upon a ball or other object which is on or beyond 
the servdeo line, or 

^ Reprinted from the present wTiter’s JnTtals of Tennis, 1878, by 
the hind consent of the publisiier Mr H. Cox. 


(/) if he win a chase (see law 20), or 

Ig) if the striker-out lose a stroke (see law 16). 

15. The strikci-out Avins a stroke (except ns provided in^lnw 9), 
{a) if the server serve tAvo cousecutive faults ^except as 
provided in law 31 {b)), or • 

(i) if the server fail to return the ball in play (except when 
it makes a chase ; see laws 17-19), or » 

(c) if he himself return the ball in jilay so that it enter the 
dedans, or 

{d) if he win a eha.se, or ^ 

(r) if tho server lose a stroke (see laAV 16). ^ C 

10. Either player loses a stroke, 

(a) if he lose a chase (see law 2J), 

(b) if the ball in play (except as provided in law,7) touch 
him or anything Avliidi he wears or carTid.*i, except his 
racket in the act of returning the ball, or 

(c) if he toucli or strik<; the halj in play Avith his racket 
more than once, or do not definitely strike it. 

17. AVlieii a ball in play on eftlici\side of the net, not being 

that on which llie striker is standing, #• 

(^) falls on any ])art of the floor, e^ceept on or beyond the 
service line, or 

(b) eniiTs any gallery, except the winning gallery, oi' 

(c) touches a gallery post, • , 

it i.s marked a chase 

(a) at that line on the floor on Avhich it fell, or 

(/3) better or wor.so than that line on the floor Avlflch is 
nearest to the jioiiit at which it fell, or 
(y) at that gallery the post of which it touched, ^ 

except as provided in law.s 18 and 19. 

Xole (a).— A Kill in play winch touclic.i the net post and drops on the side 
opp(*.sitetothe striker m marked a eliase at tlie line f*n the side op whicL it drops. 

Note (6). — A ball in play which enfets a gallery is marked a chase at that 
gallery which it enters, notwithstanding that it may have touched an adjacent 
gulleiy post without b'uehing the rtor)r in the interim. 

(f). — Tlie gallery Ime.s on the floor correspond and .are equivalent to 
the galleries of wlijeh they bear the lunnes. 

18. When a hall in play 

^ {a) dro}»s or falls in the net, on the side opposite to the 

striker, or 

(b) drops on tin? floor, on the .side opposite to the striker, 
and, bounding ov(*r the net. falls on that sitle of it from 
which it was struck, w liether it^ touch the net in its 
hound or not, 

it is marked a chase at the line on the side opfiosito to the striker. 

19. When a ball in play drops or falls upon a ball or fdlier 
object which is on the floor (lixcept Avlicn it is on or beyond the 
service lino ; see law 14 (c)), it is marked a chase at the jioint at 
which that ball or other object was when the ball in play dru}»pGd 
or fell upon it. 

20. Either player wdns a chase, 

(a) if he serve or return the hall .so that it enter a winning 
opening, or 

(h) if he serve or return tho ball so that it fall better than the 
chase for Avliieh he jilayed, or enter a gallery or touch 
a gallery i»o.st better than the gallery or the gallery line 
at which tlio chase was for which he played, or 

(c) if he serve or return the ball so that it drop or fall upon 
a ball or other object Avliieb is at a point on the floor 
better than that at which, or at the gallery corresponding 
to which, the (dia.se was for Avhicdi he played, or 

id) if his antagonist fail to return the ball in play, except 
Avhen it falls w'orse than the chase in (juestiori. 

21. Either player loses a chase, 

(a) if he fail to return the hall in play, except Avhen it falls 
worse than the (diase in question, or 

(b) if he return the hall in play so that it’ fall worse than 
the chase, or enter a gallery or touch a gallery post 
Avorse tliaii the gallery or the galjery line at which the 
chase was for whieli he played, or 

(c) if he return the ball in play bo that it drop or fall upon a 
ball or other object which is at a point on the floor wor.so 
than that at wdiich the chase Avas for which he played. 

22. When a ball in play • 

(a) falls at a point on tlie floor neither better nor worse 
than that at wdiich, or at the gallery corresponding to 
which, the chase Avas for which the striker idayod, or 

(b) enters that gallery or the gallery (miTespoifcing to that 
gallery line, or touches the post of that gallery, or falls 
on the gallery line correspoudinf; to that gallery, at 
Avhich the chase Avas for which the striker playe^ or 

(c) drops or falls upon a ball ^r other object widen is at a 
point on the floor^ neither better nor worse than that at 
which, or at the gallery corresponding to Avhich, the 
chase was for which,the striker played, 

it is marked chase-off : it is not scored as a stroke won bv either 
player ; the chase is annulled, and tlie striker has not 
to play for it again. * * ■* 
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23. As soon as two chases arc marked, or one chase wlmn the 
score of either player is at forty or advantage (see law 25), the 
players ^lange sides. The player who made the first chase now 
defends it, while tlfo other plays to win it ; and so with tlie second 
chase, flBCcej»t when only one has been inai ked. 

24. If by an error three (diases have been marked, or two chases 
when the score of either player is at forty or advantage (see law 
25), the last chaso in each case is annulled. 

25. On either player winning his lirst stroke, the score is called 
fiftten for that ])laycr ; on either player winning his second stroke, 
the^corcis called thirty for that player ; on cither player wdnning 
his third stroke, the score is called forty for that player ; and the 
fourth stroke won by either player is “scored game for that player, 
cx(!ept as below. 

If both^plo^rt^s have won three strokes, the score is called deuce, 
and the next stroke w'on by either jda^ er is scored advantage 
for that player. If th® same player wun the following stroke, 
he w'ins the game ; ff he lose the following stroke, the score 
is again (tailed deuce ; andtso on, until either player win tlie 
two strokes immediately following the score of deuce, when 

* the game is scored for that player. 

2d. The playcjr who tfist wins six games wins a sot, except as 
below. 

If both players win fiv(^games, the score is called games all, and 
the next gaiho won by eitlier player is scored advantage game 
for that player. If the same player win the following game, 
ho wins the set ; if he lose tlie following game, the score is 
again called games all ; and so on, until either player win 
the two games immediately following the score of games all, 

• when lie wins the set. 

Kotf,— Players often appee not to ulay advantage sets, but to decide the set 
by one game after arriving at the score of ganies all. 

27. Every chase is masked, and every stroke scored, by the 
marker, who is entitled to consult the dedans when he is indoubt. 
A player who is dissatisfied with the marker’s decision is entitled 
to appeal to the dedans. A majority of the dedans confirms hr 
reverses the marker's decision. An appeal must be made before a 
reeommencoment of play. 

- The dndiina should not give a deei.sion unasked on a question of 
laaiklng a chase <ir stroke, but may, and should, coiiect inaccurate scoring 
of chases, strokes, games, or sets. 

Three-Handed and Fqur- Handed (raines, sometimes called Double 
Games. 

28. The partners serve and strike-out in altornato gamc.s, unless 
it shall have been previously agreed to the contrary. 

It is usually, but not al>vays, agreed that the strikcr-out may leave 
to his partner Hindi services as pass him. 

The former laws ajiply to these as well as to single games, 
the advantages and disadvantages attaching to a single player 
under the former laws here attacliing to a pair of players. 

Odds. 

29. (a) A bisque or a half- bisque may not be taken after the 
service has been delivered. 

(6) The server may not take a bisque after a fault ; but the 
striker-out may do so. 

Note. -A bisque is a stroke which may be claimed by the recipient of odds 
at any time during a set, Hubjcct to the provisions of laws 29 and 30. 

30. A player who wishes to take a bisiiue or a half- bisque, 
there being a chase or two chases marked, may take it either 
before or after changing sides ; but he may not, after changing 
sides, go back to take it. 

31. (a) When the odds of round services are given, the ball 
served by the giver of the odds must touch the grille pent- 
house after touching the service penthouse and before dropping 
in the service court or on one of the lines which bound it. 

(5) Neither faults nor failure in complying with the above 
condition are couflted against the giver of the odds ; but the 
recipient of the odds may decline to return such services as do 
not touch both the nenthouses ; if, however, he attempt and 
fail to return any suen service, it is counted against him. 

32. Hal&court : the players having agreeil into which half-court 
on each side of the net the giver of the odds shall play, the latter 
loses a stroke if the ball returned by him drop in either of the other 
half-courts. 

But a ball^roturned by the giver of the odds which 
(a) drops on the half-court line, or 

(h) drops in his half- court and touches the dedans post 
• before falling, or 

^) drops in his half-court and falls in the dedans, even 
though on the otAer side of the dedans post, or 
(d) touches the dedans post befdre' dropping, 

is counted for the giver of the oulds. 

And a return boasted ag^iftst anjf wall by the giver of the odds 
which 

(tf) drfps in his half-court,* or 
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(/) drops on the half-court line, or 
{(j) touches the dedans post before dropping, or 
(A) touches any penthouse, battery, or wall before drop- 
ping in his half-court, dropping on the half-court line, 
or touching the dedans post, 

is also counted for the giver of the odds. 

Note. It is, of course, evident that the giver of tliese odds may a 

chase, or win a chase or a stroke, with a ball which drops in hin half-oourt, 
or on the half-court lim*, but fulls in the other half-court. 

33. When tlie odds of “ touch no walls ” or “ touch no side walls ” 
are given, a ball returned by the giver of the odds which on fall- 
ing makes a nick is conntml for the striker. 

iJirrrtinn.s to the Marker. 

It is the duty of the marker • 

to call the faults, and the passes ; 

to call the strokes, when won, or wlicn lie is a.sked fo 
do so ; 

to call the games and .sets at the end of each, or when 
asked to do so ; 

to mark the chases, when made ; 

to call the chases when there are two in the order in 
whudi they were made, or the chaso when there is 
one W’ith the score at forty or advantage ; and then 
to direct the players to cliange sides ; 
to call the chase or chases again, in order as above, 
when the pla)’'ers have changed sides, and each chase 
as a player lias to play for it ; 
not to call play or not play in doubtful cases before the 
conclusion of the rest, imle.ss asked to do so ; 
to decide all doubtful and disputed strokes, subject to 
an appeal to the dedans ; 

to warn the players of any balls lying on the floor in 
their way, or to their danger or disadvantage, and to 
remove all such balls ; 

to collect tlie balls into the ball-basket ; and 
to keep the hall-troughs constantly replenished in the 
dedans and last gallery, and the latter especially in 
three-handed and four-naiidcd games. (J. MA*.) 
TENNIS, Lawn. La^vn-tenni8 is a iiiodcrn adaptation 
of the first principle of tenni.s, in the siin])Iest form, to a 
ball-game played on grass with rackets. The balls are of 
india-rubber, hollow, and covered with white cloth. The 
rackets are lighter and broader than those used at tennis. 
The court for the single-handed game, one player against 
one, is .shown in fig. 1, that for the three or four-handi‘d 
game in fig. 2. The dimensions of the courts, the size 
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Lawn-tenuis courts. Fig. 1, for single game; fig. 2, for double game. 


and weight of the balls, the mode of scoring, ^nd other 
details are given in the laws of the game (see below). The 
only requisites for the game are the balls, rackets, net and 
posts, and a hard level surface of grass. It may iie, tfud 
often is, played upon surfaces of wood, asphalt, cement, 
gravel, or other substance. The grass requires constant 
mowing, rolling, and in dry weatJier watering, to keep it 
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in order. In the winter months it should be sedulously 
, weeded, sown where necessary, and swept and rolled when- 
ever the weatlicr permits. 

The choice of sides de})ends upon a toss or spin of a 
racket, as in tennis. Tlie winner chooses the service or 
thei preferable side, as he pleases. The server begins 
the game by striking the ball with his racket so that it 
passes (without touching) over the net, which is hung 
across the court from the ])ost3 A, A. The ball served 
must di’op in the space which is diagonally oi)posite to 
him on the other side of the net, a space bounded by 
the net, the side line, the half-court line, and the service 
li,ne. llis advers<ary, called the “striker-out,” must return 
the ball before it touches the ground a second time ; and 
the server must similarly return it again ; and so on, until 
one or other })layer fails to return it over the net so that 
it shall drop on the ground anywhere on the side of the 
net furthest from him, and within or upon any of the lines 
which bound that space, technically called his adversary's 
court. When one player thus fails, he loses a stroke, 
which the other is deemed to win, and it is added to the 
score of the latter. The score is kept as at tennis, but 
there are no chases. 

Activity and condition have great value in la^vn-tcnnis, 
though there is room for much skill in placing .the ball in 
the corners with hard, low strokes, and in inter(!ej)ting and 
returning the ball by the volley while in the air, before 
it reaches the ground. Hut in matches temper, endur- 
ance, and quickness of movement count for very much. 

Lawn-tennis, in one form or another, has been played for many 
ocjutiirics out-of-doors. T)»e present variety of the game was first 
introduced, in a form which was soon shown to be impracticable, 
about the year 1874. It was then taken up by the All England 
Club at Wimbledon, who in 1877 rcmodolled the size and shape of 
tlie court, and the laws, and altered the system of scoring to that 
which obtains in the parent game. Thereupon, with the (ronsent 
of the M.C.C. at Lorn s, who lent the authority of their name to 
the movement, the code of laws which now prevails, and has been 
occasionally amended only in a few details, was promulgated by 
the All England Club. The championship of the game, which is 
open to gentlemen amateurs only, was instituted at Wimbledon by*’ 
the A.E.C. in 18.77. A lady’s championship and a championship 
for pairs (gentlemen) have also been instituted, and are annually 
competed for on the grounds of the A.E.C. at Wimbledon. Lawn- 
tennis, in the short time wliich has elapsed since its introduction, 
has achieved immense popularity. Prize-meetings are held annu- 
ally at Bath, Cheltenham, Dublin, Edinburgh, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and many other pla(?es in the United Kingdom ; the game is 
also played with as great enthusiasm in the United States, Canada, 
Australia, and India. In all those countries prize-meetings are held 
and champion .ships are instituted. 

Laws.i 

Sin<jle-l funded (fame, 

1 . For tlie Hin^jle-liandod game the court is '27 feet In width and 78 feet In 

length. It is across the middle l»y a net, the end# of which are attached 

to the tops of two posts A and A (see fig. 1 ) which stand 3 feet outside the court 
on each side. The hcigiit of the net is 3 leet 0 inches at the posts and 3 feet 
at the centre. At each end of the court, parallel to the net, and at a di.s- 
tance of 39 feet from it, are drawn the base lines CD and BF, the extremities of 
which are connected by the side lines OE and DF. Ilalf-way between the Hl<le 
lines, and parallel to them, is drawn the lialf-court line GH, dividing the 
space on each side of the n<*t into two equal parts, called tlie right and left 
courts. On each side of the net, at a distance of 21 feet from it, and parallel 

• to it, are drawn the service line.s XX and YY. 

2. The Iwills shall be not less than 2} inches nor more than 2/* inches In 
diameter, an<l not less than oz. nor more than 2 oz. in w<dght. 

3. In matches where umpires are appointed their derision shall bo final ; 
but where a referee is appointed an appeal shall lie to him from the decision 
of an umpire on a question of law. 

4. The choice of sides and the right* "if serving during the first game shall be 
decided by toss, provided that, if the winner of the toss choose the right to 
serve, the other player shall have the choice of sidles, and vice versa, 

5. Tlie players shall stand on opposite sides of the net. Tlie player who first 
delivers the ball shall bn Cfillnd the s<!rver, the other the striker-out. 

6 . At the wid of the first game the striker-out shall become server and the 
server shall olboine striker-out ; and so on alternately in the subsequent games 
of the set. 

7. The server shall stand with one foot l>cyond (i.e., further from the net 
than) the base line, and with the other foot upon the l^se line, and shall de- 
liver the service from the right and left courts alternately, beginning from the 
right. • 

8 . The ball served must drop within the service line, half-court line, and 
aide line of the court which is diagonally oppctuie to that from which it was 
served, or upon any such line. 

1 Printed by permis^on of the All England Lawn -Tennis Olnb. 


9 . It is a fault if the service l>c d(*livere«l fi'om the wi’ong court, or if the server 
do not stand as directed in law 7, or if the l)all served drop in the net or beyond 
the 8 «!rvice line, or if it drop out of court or in the wrong court; it is not a 
fault if the server’s foot which is beyond the l>ase line do not |ouch the 
ground at the moment at which the service is delivered. ^ 

10. A fault may not be taken. ' r 

11. Af(.er a fault, the 8 urvt;r shall serve again from the same court frdm which 

he served that fault, unless it was a ftiult iMtcause served from the wrong court. 4 

12. A fault may not be claimed after the next service has been delivered. 

13. The service may not be volleyed, i.r., taken before it touches the ground. 

14. The server shall not servo until the striker-out is ready. If the latter 
attempt to return the service, he shall be de«;med to be ready. 

15. A ball is in play from the nM)ment at which it is delivered in servire^m- 
less a fault) until it has Iwien volleyed by the striker-out in his first stroke, or 
has <lropped in the net or out of court, or has touche<l either of tli^ jilayei 1 or 
anything that he wears or carriei^ except his racket in the act of striking, or 
has IxM'ii struck by either of tlie players witli his racket more tlinn once con- 
secMitively, or has been volleyed before it hafi passed over the net, or has failed 
to pass over the net before its first bound (except as provUr'^l ln*<aw 17), or 
has touched the ground twice consecutively on cither side of Wie net, thougli 
the secoiid time may have been out of court. 

10 . It is a let if the hall served toiicli tlie m^c, provided the service be other- 
wise good, or if a service or fault be deliveni.’ when the striker-out is not 
ready, or if either player be prevented by an accl«lent beyond his control from 
serving or retuniing the lialf in play, case of a let, the service or stroke 
counla for nothing, ami the server shall servd again. 

17. It is a good return althoii^di the ball touch the net, or, liaving piA.hed 
outside either |)ost, drop on or witliiii any of tlier lines wliich bound the court 
into which it is returned. 

18. The HiTver wins a stroke if the striker-out volley the service, or fail to 
return the service or the liall in play (except in ^he case of a let), or return the 
service or Ijall in jday so that it drop outside any of the tiries which Isjuud his 
ojipoiient’s court, f>r otherwise lose a stroke, as juuvided by law 20 . 

19. The striker-out wins a Ktroke if the Herv«*i‘ serve two consecutive faults, 
or fail to return the ball in play (excejtt in the ease of a let), or return ♦..he Ijall 
in play so that it drop outside a:-y of the lines which bound bis opponent’s 
court, or otherwise lose a stroke, as provided by law 20 . 

20 . Either player loses a stroke if the ball in play* touch him or anything 
that he w'cars or carries, except his racket in the act of striking, or if he Amch 
or strike the liall in play with his racket more tlian onr-e consecutively, or if 
he touch the m‘t or any of its supports while the l>all is in play, or if he volley 
the ball before it iias i>assed the net. 

21. On either player winning his first stmkA, tlie score is called 15 for that 
player; on either player winning liis se<*ond stroke, the score is called 30 for 
that player; on either player winning his third stroke, the score is <'a lied 40 
to! that player ; and the fourth stroke won by cither player is scored game for 
tliat player, except as Ixdow. 

If Isdh players liave won three st rokes, the score is called deuce ; ami tho 
next stroke won by either player is scored advantage for that player. 

• If the same i>layer win the next stroke, he wins the game ; if he lose the 
next stroke, the score is again called deuce ; and so on until either player 
will the two strokes imimsliatoly following the score of deuce, when the 
game Is scored for that player. 

22. The player who first wins six games wins a set, except as Ijelow. 

If both j)Iayer 8 win five games, the score is calUd games all ; ami the next 
game won by either player is scored advantage game for tliat player. If 
the same player win tho next game, he wins the set ; if he lose the next 
game, the score is again called games all ; and so on until either player 
w in the two games immc<iiat/e-ly following the score of games all, wlieu he 
wins the set. 

Note. —Players may agree not to play a«l vantage sets, but to decide the set 
by one game after arriving at the score of games all. 

23. The players shall change sides at tlie eml of every set ; but the umpire, 
on np{K<al from either iwrty before the toss for choice^ may direct the players 
tx) change sides at the end of every game if in his opinion either aide have a 
distinct ad vantage, owing to the sun, wind, or any other accidental cause ; but, 
if the appeal lie made after a match has lK*en begun, the umpire may only 
direct the players to change sides at the eml of every game of the odd an«l 
concluding set. 

24. When a series of sets i.s played, the player who w-as server in the last 
game of one set sliaJl be striker-out in the first game of the next. 

Odds. 

2.5. A bisque is one stroke, which may be claimed by the receiver of the odds 
at any time during a set, except as below. 

A bisque may not be taken after the service has been delivered. 

The server may not take a bisque after a fault ; but the striker-out may 
do so. 

26. One or more bisques may be given in augmentation or diminution of 
other (mMh. 

27. lTalf.fi ft, een is one stroke given at the beginning of the second and every 
subsequent alternate game of a set. 

28. Fifteen Is one stroke given at the beginning of every game of a set. 

29. Half-thirty is one stroke given at the beginning of the first game, two 
strokes at the beginning of the second game ; and so on, alCemately, in all the 
subsequent games of a set. 

30. Tliirty is two strokes given at tho beginning of every game of a set. 

.31. Half-forty Is two strokes given at the beginning of the first game, three 
strokes at the beginning of the second game ; and so on, alternately, in all the 
subsemient games of a set. 

82. Forty is three strokes given at the beginning of every game of a set. 

33. Half-court : the players having agreed into which court the giver of tlie 
(Hlds shall play, the latter loses a stroke If the ball, returned by him, drop out- 
side any of the lines which bound that court. ♦ 

Three-Handed and Foiir-lfanded Gaines. 

84. The aliove laws sliall apply to the three-hauded and four-handed games, 
except as below. ^ 

35. For the three-handed and four-handed rames the court is 36 feet in 
width. Within the side lines, at a distance of 4^ feet frtim them, and jiarallel 
to them, are drawn the service side lines IK aud LM. The service lines are 
not drawn beyond the points I, L, K, and M, towards the side lines, (n other 
respects, the court is similar to that which is described In law 1 . ^ 

.36. In the three-handed game the single pVvyer shall serve in every alternate 
game. , 

37. In the four-handed game, the pair who have the right to serve in the 
first game may decide which partner shall do so, and the opposing pair may 
decide similarly for the seoona mme. * The«i>ortner of the pmyer who served 
in the first game shall serve in the third ; and the piitner of the player who 
served in the second game shall serve in the fourtn ; and so cm in the some 
order in all the subsequent games of a*set. . , I 
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38. The players shall take the sorvicc altenialrly throngliout each No 

player shall receive or return a service delivere<l to his partner. The onler 
of service and of striking-out once arranged sliull n<it be altej cd, nor shall the 
stiikom^ut change courts to receive the service, before the end of the set. 

39. The ball Berv%d must drop within the service llJie, half-court line, and 
service sid% lino of the court which is diagonally omHjsite to that from which 
it wag%erved, or upon any such lino. 

40. It is a fault ii the ball served do not droj) as providcil in law 39, or if it 
touch the server’s partner or anything that he wears or carries. 

41. If a player serve out of his turn, the uini)ire, as soon as the mistake la 

iliscovercd by himself or by one of the i>layers, shall direct the player to serve 
who ought to have served ; but all strokes scored an<l any fault served before 
sfeh discovery shall be reckone<l. If a game shall have Ijcen c«»rnpleted before 
such disc|r)very, then the service in the next alternate game shall be delivered 
bjtthe pOTtner of the player who servc<l out of his turn ; and so on in regular 
rotation. * (J. MA*.) 

TENT. A tent is jiortable habitation or p>Iace of 
sheltci* consisting in its simplest form of a covering of some 
textile suDstance stretched over a framework of cord.s and 
pole.s, or of wooden rod.?, and fastened tightly to the ground 
by pegs. Throughout the^ greater part of the interior of 
Asia the pastoral tribes Jiave of necessity ever been dwellers 
irf tents, — the scantiness of water, the conscciuciit frecpient 
failure of herbage, *and the violent extremes of seasons 
compelling a wandering life. Tents have also been used 
in all ages by •armieS in campaign. In ancient Assyrian 
sculptures dis(;()vered by Layard at Nineveh the forms of 
tent*and tent-furnishings are similar to those which still 
j)revail in the East, and it appears that then as now it was 
a rfiiistom to pitch tents within the walls of a city. The 
ordinary family tent of the Arab nomads of modern times 
is a comparatively spacious ridged structure, averaging 
from 20 to 25 feet ih length, but .sometimes reaching as 
much as 40 feet. Its covering consists of a thick felt of 
black goat hair (cp. Cant. i. 5), or sometimes of alternate 
stripes of black and white dispo.sed horizontally. The ridge 
or roof is supported by nine poles {aamriul) disposed^in 
sets of three, the central set being loftier than those at 
each end, whereby a slope outward is formed which lielps 
to carry off rain. ^The average height in.side at the centre 
is 7 feet and at the sides 5 feet, and the cloths at the side 
are so attached that they can easily be removed, the slid- 
tered end being always kept ojicn. Internally tlie tent is 
separated by a partition into two sectioms, that reserved 
for the women containing the cooking utensils and food. 
Thejowr^ or tent of the Kirghiz of Central Asia is a very 
capacious and substantial structure, consisting of a wooden 
frame for sides, radiating ribs for roof, and a wooden door. 
The sides are made up of sections of laths, which expand 
and contract in lozenges, on the principle of lazy tongs, 
and to their upper extremities ribs are lashed at regular 
intervals. Over this framework a heavy covering of felt 
is thrown, which is either weighted down with stones or, 
when necessary, stitched together. 

In Western countries tents are used chiefly in military 
encampments, by travellers and explorers, and for tem- 
porary ceremonial occasions and public gatherings. The 
material of which they are composed is commonly a light 
linen canvas x)r navy duck ; but for tents of small size stout 
cotton canvas is employed, being light, strong, elastic, and 
sufficiently waterpxoof. These tents vary in size from a 
low-pitched covering, under which a coujile of men can 
with difficulty creep, up to spacious manjuccs, in which 
horticultural and agricultural shows are held, and which 
can accommodate thousands of per.sons. 

The marquee is distiuguivshed from the tent by being a ridged 
structure, devoted to show and social uses ; but the humblest tent 
made — tYi^terUe d'ahri or shelter tent of the French army — 
is also ridged in form. The tenU d'ahri affords sleeping accom- 
modation for six me^, and consists of a rope stretched over throe 
low |M>le8 and fixed into the CTound. Four separate squares of 
canva% buttoned together are thrown over the rope and pegged to 
the ground on each side so as to form a low ridge. Two other 
squares are used for covering the ends, being thrown over the 
slanting rope ends by which the poles arc pegged to the ground. 
Each of the six men using the* tent carries one of the squares 
of canvas besides his qubU of the poles, rope, and pegs. The 
Gipsies and^t ravel ling tijikors of En^and have an equally unpreo 
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tentioiis tent, which consists of a framework of hazel rods bent so 
us to form a scries of low ridges, the ends being stuck into tlie^ 
ground, and over this frame blankets or other coverings are thrown 
and pegged down. Tlie simplest, but at the saine time tlic least 
convenient, of ordinary tents is the conical, consisting of a central 
]iolc with ropes and canvas radiating from it in an unbroken slojio 
to tlie ground. This form, however, covers niueli ground pio- 
portion to the aec.onnnodation it affords, as the space round tlie 
circumference is of little value. A tent, therefore, which has sid<*s 
or a fall is a mueli more convenient structure. The e.ounterpart 
of the conical is the pyramidal tent, the four equal sides sloping 
to the grouinl ; and tliis form with a fall or sides makes tlie square, 
tent, which is both eonvenieiit in shape and firm in structure. 
Small tents are also made, Tiiodifi(?d from tlie Arab form, with a 
central pole and two lower lateral jioles. In the uAbrella tent 
the roof is supported by a set of ribs whieli radiate from the pple, 
jirceisely as the vilis of an nnibrella spread out from tlie stick. In 
the balloon expansion tent, invented in 1877 by Captain Newburgh 
Stewart, R.N., tlie use of tent pole, pegs, and ropes is entirely 
avoided, tlie canvas btdng supported by light ribs of clastic wood 
resting on the ground, and the strnelure is kept taut by hauling 
ropes descending from tlie npex and secured by a holdfast driven 
into the ground. AVheii from the nature of the surface such fasten- 
ing cannot be obtained, a lieavy weight of any kind hung to the 
hauling rope is suflieieiit to moor the tent, and except in stormy 
weather the weight may be liung high up, thus leaving the whole 
interior of the tent clear. As further provision against stress of 
weather there are four iron holdfasts at the sid(!8, which may he 
skewered into tlie ground by long iron pins. Captain Stewart 
i laims that his tent possesses much greater stability and capacity 
than the cydinary army tent, that it is much more easily and ex- 
peditiously pitched and taken down, and that it is very much 
lighter. In the latter inqiortant respect he calculates that by the 
adoption of Ids pattern a regiment at present carrying eiglity tents 
of tbe Inilian service pattern would save no less than twenty tons 
of transport. 

TEPLITZ, or ToPJ.rrz, one of the most frequented 
watering-places in the north of Boheinia, is picturesquely 
situated about 30 miles south of Dresden, in the plain 
of the Biela, which separates the Erzgebirge from the 
Bohemian Mittelgehirgc. The main interest of the little 
town centres in the bathing season, which reaches its 
height in August ; and the arrangements for the con- 
venience and amusement of visitors are very complete. 
There is a large curhaus, and numerous handsome bath- 
houses are situated both in Teplitz and in the immediately 
adjoining village of Schdnau. The environs are laid out 
in pretty and shady gardens and promenades, the finest 
being in the park which surrounds the ch&teau of Prince 
(flary, tho superior of the town. The other chief build- 
ings are tho Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, the 
Jewish synagogue with a conspicuous dome, and the 
theatre. The saline-alkaline springs of Teplitz, ten to 
twelve in number, ranging in temperature from 90* to 
117’ Fahr.jlire classed among what are called “indifferent^^ 
Avaters. Used until lately almost exclusively for bathing, 
they are prescribed for gout, rheumatism, and some scro- 
fulous affection.s, and their reputed efficacy in alleviating 
the effects of gun-shot wounds had gained for Teplitz the 
sobriquet of “the warriors* bath.** Military baths are 
maintained in the town by the Governments of Austria, 
Prussia, and Saxony, and there are also bath-houses for 
the poor. Teplitz is much visited for the after-cure, afte|; 
Carlsbad and similar spas. The number of patients in 
1883 was 6000 and the passing visitors were almost as 
numerous. The presence of a bed of lignite in tho 
neighbourhood has enconragqjl the industrial development 
of Teplitz, which carries on manufactures of cotton and 
woollen goods, india-rubber, chemicals, hardware, &c. In 
1880 the united population of Teplitz and Bchbnau was 
16,750. ^ 

The thermal springs are fabled to have been discovered as early 
as 762, but the first authentic mention of the baths occurs in the 
16th century. The town is mentioned in the 12th ceq^iiry,* tlie 
name being derived from a Slavonic word moaning “warm bath.” 
Teplitz figures in the history of Wallenstein, and is also interest- 
ing as the spot where the monarchs of Austria, Russia, and Ih ussia 
first signed the triple alliance against Napoleon in 1813. it is a 
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‘curious fact that on the day of tlu* earthquake at Lisbon (Isl 
November 1775) the main spring at Teplitz ceased to How for sonv 
'minutes. 

TER AMO, a town of Italy, cai)ital of the province o 
Teranio (formerly Abruzzo IJlteriore 1.) and an episcopa 
see, stands on the left bank of the Tordino where it is joined 
by the Vezzola, J 2 miles from the coast and 876 feet abov' 
sea-level. It is connected by a branch line with Oiulianovj 
on the railway from Ancona to Brindisi. The picturesque 
valley of tlie Tordino is here dominated by tlie peaks o* 
the Oran Sasso d’ltalia (9522 feet). The town is traversed 
by one straight wide street with large houses, but for th 
most part‘* it consists of narrow dirty lanes ; the moderi 
suburbs are good. The cathedral (1317-55) has beei 
greatly modernized ; the church of San Agostino is in the 
later Gothic style. The antiquities include remains of a 
gateway, a theatre, and baths, as well as numerous in 
scriptions. There are manufactures of wool and silk, and 
of straw hats and pottery. The population of the towi 
in 1881 was 8034, with its suburbs 13,988 (commune, 
20,309). 

Teramo is the ancient lutcramna Prai'hifiana, capital of the 
Pn«tutii. In the Middle A.»os it was known as A])rutinm (whence 
Abruzzo) ; the intermediate form of tlie present name was Teramne. 

TERAPHIM (D'*D“in), a Hebrew word found only in 
the plural, w’hich the Authorized Version sometinves simply 
transcribes (Judges xvii. 5, xviii. 14 sq.; Ilosea iii. 4), but 
elsewhere translates by ‘‘ images'^ (Gen. xxxi. 19 and often 
elsewhere), ‘Gmage’^ (1 Sam. xix. 13), ^Gdols’^ (Zech. x. 
2), “idolatry” (1 Sam. xv. 23). The etymology of the 
word is quite obscure (see Gesenius, TliesnuruSy p. 1519 
$q.)y but it appears that the terapliim were a kind of idols 
(Gen. xxxi. 30), with something of a human figure (1 Sam. 
xix. 13); and, though their use was condemned by the 
prophets (1 Sam. xv. 23; op. 2 Kings xxiii. 24), they were 
long commonly used in popular worship, both domestic 
(1 Sam. xix. 13, in the house of David and Michal) and 
public (Judges xviii,). They are associated with the ephod, 
which in this connexion seems to mean a plated image, 
and Hosea speaks of ephod and teraphim as essential 
elements in the religious usages of northern Israel. Like 
the ephod, they were specially associated with divination, 
and in particular with the sacred lot (Zech. x. 2; Ezek. xxi. 
21 [2G]). From the last passage it appears that teraphim 
were used by the Babylonians as well as by the Hebrews. 
These statements and references cover all that is known 
about the teraphim ; the fables of the rabbins are collected 
in Buxtorf, Lf\i\ Talmud,^ 2G60 sq. 

TERBiniG, Gkrari) (1608-1681), subject ftainter, was 
born in 1608, at Zwolle, in the province of Overyssel, 
Holland. His father, also an artist, sent him to study in 
Rome, where he adopted a stylo distinguished by great 
finish and accuracy. He practised for a time in Paris 
with much success, visited England, it is said, and then 
returned to Holland. In 1648 he was at Mun.ster during 
the meeting of the congress which rati bed the treaty of 
jjeace between the Spaniards and the Dutch, and executed 
his celebrated little j)icture, painted upon copper, of the 
assembled plenipotentiaries, — a work which, along with 
the Guitar Lesson, now represents the master in the 
national collection in London. At this time Terburg was 
invited to visit Madrid, where he received employment 
and the honour of knighthood from Philip IV. It is said 
* that, in consequence of an intrigue, ho was obliged to 
return to Molland. He .seems to have resided for a time 
in Haarlem ; but he finally settled in Deventer, where he 
became a member of the town council, as which he 
appears in the portrait now in the gallery of The Hague. 
He died at Deventer in 1681. 

Terburg is excellent as a portrait painter, but still greater as a 
painter of genre subjects. Ijc depicts with admirable truth the 


life of tlie w'ealthy and cultured classes of his time, and his work 
is free from any touch of the grossness which finds so large a 
place in Dutch art. His figures are well drawn and expressive in 
attitude ; his colouring is clear and rich ; but hia best skilFlies in 
his unequalled rendering of texture in draperies, which i? seen to 
advantage in such pictures as the Letter m the Dutch royill col- 
lection, and in the Paternal Advice (known as the Satin Gown)— - 
engraved by Wille — which exists in various repetitions at Berlin 
and Amsterdam, and in the Bridgewater Gallery. Terburg’s works 
are rare ; only about eighty have been catalogued. ^ 

TERCEIRA. See Azores, vol. iii. p. 171. ^ 

TEREDO, a genus of Lamellibranchiate Molluscay *of 
the order Isomyay sulvorder Sinupalliay family Fholadacea 
(see Mor.LirscA, vol. xvi. p. 685). The anim^als included 
in this genus are commonly known as “ ship -worms,” 
and are notorious for the destructibn which they cause in 
ships’ timbers, the woodwork of hirliours, and piles or 
other wood immersed for a lon^ pqriod in the sea. They 
inhabit long cylindrical holes, which they excavate 
the wood, and usually occur in great numbers, crowded 
together so that often only a very thin film remains between 
the adjacent burrows. Each biirroW is lined with a layer 
of calcareous substance secreted by the mollusc ; tliis 
lining is not usually complete, but stops short a little 
distance from the inner end of the burrow, where the boring 
process continues to take place. In some burrows, ho,w- 
ever, the lining is complete, either because the animal has 
reached its full size or because some cause ])re vents it 
continuing its tunnel ; in such cases the calcareous tube 
has a hemispherical termination. The burrows are usually 
driven in the direction of the grain of the wood, but not 
invariably so. When a knot or nail or the tube of a 
neighbour is reached, the course of the burrow is altered 
so as to bend round the obstruction. One burrow is never 
found to break into another. 

The adult Teredo^ when removed from its burrow and 
calcareous tube, is from a few inches to* 3 feet in length, 
according to the species to which it belongs, and is 
cylindrical and worm -like in appearance. The anterior 
end, which lies at the bottom of the burrow, is somewhat 
enlarged and bears a pair of shells or valves, which are 
not connected by the usual ligament, but are widely 
separated dorsally. The valves are triangular in shape 
and very concave on the side which is in contact with the 
animal. In front their edges are widely separated, and 
the mantle tube, which is elsewhere closed, has here a 
slight median aperture, through which the short sucker-like 
foot can be protruded. The next portion of the body 
behind the shell -hearing part is naked, except for the 
shelly lining of the burrow, which is secreted by this 
part. Anteriorly this portion contains part of the body 
proper; posteriorly it forms a lube divided internally by 
a horizontal partition into two chambers. In the lower 
chamber are the elongated gill plates, which have the 
typical lamellibranchiate structure. In the upper chamber 
anteriorly is the rectum. A thick muscular ring terminates 
-his region of the body, and bears two calcareous plates 
haped like spades or battledores. Tie expanded parts 
of these plates are free and project backwards ; the handle 
s fixed in a deep socket or pit lined by epidermis. These 
calcareous plates are called pallets (Er. palmulea), ^ Behind 
-he pallets the tubular body bifurcates, forming two siphons 
Imilar to those of other Lamellibranchs ; the siphons can 
be contracted or expanded within wide limits 4 >f length. 
The principal organs of the body — stomach, heart, genera- 
ive organs, and nephridia— are situated m the anterior^part 
jf the body, forming a visceral mass, which extends^some 
distance behind the valves. The* heart is above the in- 
bestine and not perforated by it. The two valves are 
lonnected by an anterior ad^actoi; muscle. 

From its resemblance to Pholaa, Teredo is placed by couchologlsts 
kU the family Pholadida^ among {he Isomya ; but it ^ still unde*) 
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cided which part of the body correspopds to the posterior adductor. 
According to Quatrefages, it is a muscular band passing transversely 
betweew tlie handles of the pallets. His discussion of this point is 
connected* with another, namely, the nature of the long tubular 
portion of the body behind the valves. Deshayes limits the extent 
of the mantle to the part covered by the shell, and considers all 
the rest of the animal as formed by the siphons ; the branchiae and 
part of the other viscera in this view are contained in the siphons. 
Quatrefages argues that the siphons commence at the point where 
tlfbir retractor muscles are inserted, namely, at the muscular ring 
co|rey)otding to the pallets. This reasoning is plausible ; but it 
is dimcult to accept the view that J^he retractor muscles of the 
siphons and the posterior adductor muscle arc so closely connected 
as Quat^fages thinks ; in otfier Isomya the retractors of the siphons 
and the poiti/tior adductor are distinct and separate. Deshayes 
believes tnat the single adductor between the valves results from 
the fusion of the two muscles usually separate. Jeffreys believes 
that the posterior a<lduct^r is really present between the posterior 
l>art8of tne valves ; but the ojnHion of a conchologist on a question 
of^orphology is not of v5ry great weight. In other Ismnya the 
visceral (narieto- splanchnic) ganglia are attached to the ventral 
surface of the posterior adductor. In Ttrtdo these ganglia are 
situated at the posterior end of the body proper, some distance 
behind the shclli^ and inunediately behind the generative organ. 
It is here probably that the rudiment of the posterior adductor, if 
it exists, is to be sought ; or, if it does not exist, it is hero that it 
origiitelly was placed. 

ft is evident that the anatomy of Teredo has not yet been in- 
vestigated from the point of view of modern morphology ; but as 
far^s can be judged at present the body j»roper extends back .some 
distance behind the shells, to the posterior limit of the visceral 
mass. The Rart between this and the pallets is a tubular prolonga- 
tion of the mantle chainljcr containing the extended gill lamiiue, 
and beyond the i)allets arc the separate siphons. Besides the 
visceral ganglia a cerebral and a pedal pair arc present, ^'he 
stomach is provided with a large crystalline style. The function 
of the pallets is to form an operculum to the calcareous tube when 
the siphons are withdrawn into it. In .some species the exteriyil 
or narrower end of the calcareous tube is provided with transverse 
larninjE jirojecting into the lumen ; and in some the external aper- 
ture is divided by a liorizontal partition into two, one for each 
siphon. 

T'ho TeredOy accordnig to Quatrefages, is di(ecious, though (Jwyn 
Jeffreys believes it to be hermaphrodite. As in the case of the 
oyster, the ova arc retained in tno branchial chamber during the 
early stages of tlicir development. The segmentation of the ovum 
is unequal, and leads to trio formation of a gastrula by cpibole. 
By the growth of a preoral lobe provided with a ring of cilia, and 
by the formation of a mouth and an anus, the trochosphore stage is 
reached. A jiair of thin shells then appear on the sides of the larva, 
connected by a hinge on the dorsal median line, and the foot grows 
out between mouth and anus. By the time the lurvte “swarm,’’ 
or leave the branchial cavity of the parent to live for a time as free- 
swimming pelagic larvoj, the valves of the shell have grown so largo 
as to cover the whole of the body when the velum is retracted ; the 
foot is also long, cylindrical, and flexible, ami can bo protruded far 
beyond the .shell. The valves of the sliell at this stage arc hemi- 
spherical in shape, so tliat the whole larva when its organs are 
retracted is contained in a globular case. 

Concerning tlie later changes of the larva and tlie method by 
which it bores into wood nothing or little is known from direct 
observation. Much has been written about the boring of this and 
other marine animals, but even yet the matter cannot be said to be 
satisfactorily elucidated. Osier, in a paper in Phil. Trails. ^ 1826, 
argued that the Teredo boros by moans of its shells, fixing itself by 
the surface of the foot, wdiich it uses as a sucker, and then rasping 
the wood with the rough front edges of the shell-valves. This view 
was founded on the siniilarity of the arrangement of the shells and 
muscles in Teredo to tliose occurring in PIkhoSj in which the method 
of boring de.scribed was actually observed. W. Tliompson, in a 
paper in the Edinh. New Phil. Jourii.^ 1885, supported the view' 
that the excavation is due to the action of a solvent secreted from 
the surfacciof the animal. Albany Hancock, again {Ann. and Mag. 
Nat. Ifist.f vo\. XV.), thinks that the excavating power of Teredo 
is due to silicious particles embedded in the anterior portion of the 
integument, in front of the valves. But the actual existence of 
cither silicic^s particles or acid secretion has been denied by others. 
Jeffreys believes that the foot is the organ by which the animal 
burrows. In the larger number of Lamellibranclis the foot is 
doubtless a burrowing organ, and it is diflicult to see how the 
limpet liollows out the rock to which it is attached if not by 
means of the surface of its foot. At tl^e same time it is difficult to 
^plain how the soft muscular foot can penetrate into hard wood. 
The process is of course slox^ and Jeffreys supposes that particles 
are detached one by one from the moistened surface to wnich the ■ 
foot is applied. In any case the valves are covered by an epidermis, J 
which could icarcely be there if tHjey were used in burrowing. ^ 
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Teredo grows and burrows at an extremely rapid rate : spawning 
takes p]a(!e in the spring and summer, and before the end of the • 
year the animals are adult and their burrows of large size. Quatre- 
fages relates that at Guipuzcoa (N. Spain) a ferry-boat was sunk 
aeeidentally in the spring, and was raised four months afterw'ards, 
when its timbers w’crc ^ready rendered useless by T. pedicellata. 
How long the animals live is not accurately known, but Q»atre- 
fages found that they nearly alj perished in the winter. This can- 
not be generally the case, as the size of the tubes varies so greatly. 

In Holland their greatest ravages are made in July and August. 
Iron sliip.s Imve nothing to fear from their attack.s, and the copper 
sheathing now almost universally us(mI protects woo<len hulls. A 
great deal of loss is, how'ever, caused by Teredo in liarbour w'orks 
and shipping stages, ami the embankments in Hollaij^d are con- 
tinually injured by it. The most eflicient protection is afforded by 
large-headed nails driven in in close proximity. Soaking w'ood*in 
creasote is not a certain safeguard ; Jeffreys found at Christiania 
in 1863 that a large number of liailmiir piles previously soaked in 
creasote had been eoinpletely destroye<l by T. navalis. Coal tar 
and the silicate of lime, used for coating stonework, have been sug- 
gested as protective coverings, but they do not seem to have been 
adequately tested. 

Species of Teredo occur in nil seas. The animal was known to 
the ancients and is mentioned by Theophrastus, I’liny, and Ovid. 

In 1715 it is mentioned by Valisnieri, in 1720 by Deslandes. In 
1733 great attention W'as drawn to it on account of the discovery 
that the w’ooden dykes of Holland were being rapidly destroyed 
by ship-w'orms, and that the country was in danger of inundation. 
’I'hree treatises were published concerning the animal, by P. Mas- 
suet, J. Rousset, aud Godfrey Sollius. The work of the last-named, 
whi(!h was “the best, described the anatomy of the creature and 
showe«l that its affinities were with bivalve molluscs. The truth 
of Sellius’s view >vas not grasped by Linnieus, wlio ])laced Teredo 
together with Serpnia in the genus Dentalium ; but its proper 
position was re -established by Cuvier and Lamarck. Adanson, 
unaware of the work of Sidlius, in 1757 believed liiinself to be the 
first to discover tlie molluscan affinities of Teredo. It will not bo 
necessary to give bore a definition of the genus taken from any 
systematist ; it will be sufficient to point out that the long cy- 
lindrical body with its two small anterior polygonal valves, the 
absence of a ligament and accessory valves, the muscular ring 
into which arc inserted the calcareous pallets, and the continuous 
calcareous tube lining tlie liole bored by the animal are the 
diagnostic features. 

Jeffreys, in his Brituh Conchology^ gives the following species as 
Briti.sh norvcgica^ Spenglcr; 2\ namlisy Linn.; T, pedi- 

I Quatrefages; T. viegotara, Hanley. T. norx'egiea occurs 

chiefly on the west coast of Great Britain. It was taken by 
Thompson at Portpatrick in Wigtownsliirc, and occurred in Jof- 
reys’s time in abundance at Milford Haven. This species has been 
described by Ginelin and a number of British authors as T. navalis^ 
Linn. It is distinguished by having the base of the pallets simple, 
not forked, and the tulic semi-concamerated at its narrower pos- 
terior end. The length does not usually exceed a foot. It is the 
T. navinm of Selliiis. 7\ navalis has been identified from the 
figures of Sellius, to which Linmeus referred ; Sellius called it T. 
marina. It occurs on all the western and southern coasts of 
Europe, from Christiania to the Black Sea, and is the species which 
caiKses .so muej^ damage to the Dutch embankments. The pallets 
of tliis species arc small and forked, and the stalk is cylindrical. 
The tube is simple and not chambered at its narrow end. 7\ 
jM'dicellata was originally discovered by Quatrefages in the Bay of 
Los Pasuges on the north coast of Spain ; it has also been found in 
the Channel Islands, at Toulon, in Provence, and in Algeria. In 
T. megotara the tube is simple and the pallets like those of T. 
vorvegiea ; it occurs at Shetland and*VVick, and also on the western 
shore of the Atlantic, whore its range extends from Massachusetts 
to South Carolina. T. malleolus^ Turton, and T. bipinnnta, Turton, 
belong to the West Indies, but are often drifted in floating timber 
to the coasts of Europe. Other occasional visitants to tlie British* 
.shores arc T. excavata^ hiixirtitay 8])atheif fnsticulus, cueullata, and 
Jimhriala. These wore described by Gwyn Jeffreys in Ann. and 
Mag. Nat. Jlist.y I860. 7\ fimhriata is stated to be a native of 

Vancouver’s Island. A kind of ship- worm, the Nausitora dunlopei 
of Perceval Wright, has been discovered in India, 70 miles from 
the .sea, in a stream of perfectly fresh W'ater, namely, the river 
Kumar, one of the branches of the Ganges. T. corniforrniSy Lam., 
is found burrowing in the husks of cocoa-nuts and other w'oody i 
fruits floating in the tropical seas ; its tubes are extreiJely crooked 
and contorted for w'ant of space. Fossil wood and palm-fruits of 
Sheppey and Brabant are pierced in the same way. 

Twenty-four fossil species have been recognized in tlie Lias and 
succeeding beds of Europe and the United States. The s*b-gehu3 
Tercdinriy Lam. , is a fossil of the Eocene of Great Britain and France. 

/.t/era/ure. — See, besides the works already mentioned, Godfrey Sellius, 
HUtoria NeUuralis TtredinU $eu Xylophagi Marini, 1788; Adanson, HiiUAre 
NaturtlU du Senegal, Paris, 1757; Quatrefag^, Annalet des Sci. Nat., 1848-60; 
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Forbes and Hanlrv, lirit. MoUusca, 1853; B. Hatschek. Eniwickhing v. Teredo : 
• Arbeiten auji dem Zool. Inst. Wien, 1880 ; Doshayes, Motlvsqves d'AigSrie ; 8lr K. 
Home, “Anatomy of Teredo," in Phil. Trans,, vol. xcvl. ; Frey and Leuckart, 
J^eitrdge zur Kenvtniss wirbelloser Thiere, 18*7 ; Woodward, Manual of MoUvsca, 
London, 1851. (J. T. C.) 

TEREK (Russ. Terskaya oblast), a Russian government 
of Caucasia, situated to the north of the main Caucasus 
chain. It is hounded by Stavroju)! on the N., by tlio 
Caspian Sea and Daghestan on the E., by Tiflis and Kutais 
on the S., and by Tclienioiuorsk and Kuban on the W. 
It has an area of 23,548 square miles. From Mt Klbiirz 
to Kazbek the southern boundary coincides with the main 
snow-cov,'ir(Ml range of the Caucasus and thus includes its 
highest peaks ; further east it follows a sinuous line so as 
to embrace tlie secondary chains and their ramifications. 
Nearly one-third of the area is occupied by hilly tracts, 
the remainder being undulating and flat land belonging to 
the depression of the Terek ; one-half of this last, on the 
left bank of the river, is occupied by sandy deserts, salt 
clay steppes, and arid stretches unsuited for cultivation. 
Granites, syenites, diorites, and Faheozoic schists consti- 
tute the nucleus of the Caucasus mountains ; Jurassic and 
Cretaceous formations rise to great heights in the secondary 
chains ; and a series of Tertiary formations, covered by 
Quaternary dc[)osits, cover a wide area in the prairies and 
steppes. A group of mineral springs occurs ab^mt Pyati- 
OORSK (q.V.). 

The climate is continental. The mean annual tcmpcnitures are 
49°'6 Fahr. at Pyatigorsk (1850 foot above the sea ; January IIU’, 
July 70®) and 47°7 at Vtadikavkaz (‘2230 ft. ; January 23®, July 
69®), hut frosts a few degrees below zero are not uncommon. The 
mountain slopes receive an abundance of rain (37 in.)» but the 
steppes suffer much from drought (rainfall between 10 and 20 in.). 
Nearly the whole of the government Ixjlongs to the drainage area 
of the Terek, but the north-west corner is watered by the upper 
tributaries of the Kuma. The Terek rises at the height of about 
8000 feet in the glaciers of the Kazbek on the southern slope of the 
main chain of the Caucasus, which it pierces by tlie Darial gorge to 
the south of Vtadikavkaz after having received several dotis or 
streams (Res, Ouzel, Fiag, Ar). In 63 miles it descends nearly 
6000 feet. A few miles above Vtadikavkaz it is 2068 feet above 
sea-level, at Mozdok 441 feet, and it is 29 feet below the Black Sety 
at Kizlyar. From Vtadikavkaz it pursues a north-easterly dire<'tioii 
before taking its eastward course ; it seems most probable that at a 
recent epoch (Post- Pliocene) it joined the Kuiua and perhajjs the 
Manytcli instead of flowing into the Caspian. In the lower part 
of its course it flows at a higher level than that of the neighbouring 
plains, and is kept in its bed by dams. Inundations arc frequent 
and cause groat de.strmdion. The delta begins at Dubovka (50 
miles from tlio Caspian), and at this part the river frwjuently 
changes its tx^d. The Old Terek is no longer navigable, the chief 
current being dircct(Ml northwards into the New Terek. Several 
canals made by the Cossacks supply water for the irrigation of the 
neighbouring fields. Its chief tributaries are tln^Sunja on the 
right, and the Tcherekh, the Baksan, and the Malka, in its upjier 
course, on the left. The population of the government in 1884 
was 616,660; of 606,500 inhalntants returned in 1883, 238,230 
were Little and (beat Rus.sians, 1230 Georgians, 18,500 Armenians, 
4800 Germans, 2670 Poles, 4780 Jew.s, 23,630 Ossets, 194,480 
Tchetchens and Ingushis, 72,160 Kabardians, 9130 mountaineers of 
the Avariaii stem, 26,360 Kumyks, 1770 Tatars, 6270 Nogais, 2470 
Kalmucks, and 1620 Persians. Out of these 239,600 were reckoned 
as belonging to the Greek Orthodox Church, 336,460 were Mussul- 
mans, 17,730 Gregorian Ai’m«nians, and the remainder Protestants, 
‘‘Catholics, and Jews. Owing to the great fertility of the soil in the 
well-watered districts, agriculture is the chief occupation. In 1882 
the crops, although below the average, yielded 967,000 quarters of 
corn, 268,000 bushels of potatoes, 6,760,000 gallons of wine, ami 
tobacco to the value of £18,000. Cattle breeding is extensively 
carried on in the steppes, and there were in the same year 118,630 
horses, 682,800 cattle, and 1,226,400 sheep ; murrains, however, are 
frequent, and cause great loss. Manufactures occupy only 3371 per- 
sons, and their yearly ]>rodurtion hardly reaches £300,000 in value. 
Petty tradiir, arc rapidly spreading in the villages. Trade snflers 
from want of good roads. The railway from Russia to the Caucasus 
has not yet (1887) got beyond Vtadikavkaz. The military and other 
chief roads have an aggregate of only 1300 miles. The exports are 
liniitedko corn, wine, cattle, and some raw produce. 

Tlie government is divided into six districts, the chief towns of 
which, with their populations in 1883, were Vtadikavkaz (32,340), 
the capital, Georgievsk (4250), Groznyi (6280), Kizlyar (8780), Moz- 
dok (8880), and Pyatigorsk \'l 1,120). * 


TERENCE. P. Terentius Afer (185 ?-159 b.c.) holds a 
unique position among Roman writers. No writer in any 
literature has gained so great a reputati(5Vi who has con- 
tented himself with so limited a function. HeGays no 
claim to the position of an original artist painting from 
life or commenting on the results of his own observation. 
His art has no relation to his own time or to the country 
in wdiich ho lived. The chief source of interest in the 
fragmentary remains of Ntevius, Ennius, Pacuvius, Acevm, 
and Lucilius is their relation to the national and moral 
spirit of the age in which they were written. Plautus, 
though, like Terence, he takes the first sketch of liis jilots, 
scenes, and characters from the Attic stage, is yet a true 
representative of his time, a genuine Italian, writing before 
the genius of Italy had learnei^ tlio restraints of Greek art. 
The whole aim of Terence w’as td ])rcsent a faithful copy 
of the life, manners, modes of thought and expression 
Avhich had been drawn from reality a century before his 
time by the writers of the Now Coipedy of Athens. The 
nearest parallel to his literary position riiay be found in 
the aim which Virgil puts before himself in his Bucolics, 
lie does not seek in that poem to draw Italian peasants 
from the life, but to bring back the shepherds of Theo- 
critus on Italian scenes. Yet the result obtained by 
Virgil is different. The charm of his pastorals is the 
Italian sentiment wdiich pervades them. His shepherds 
are not tlie shepherds of Theocritus, nor are tliey in any 
sense true to life. The extraordinary result obtained by 
Terence is that, while he has left no trace in any of his 
comedies of one sketcliing from the life by wJiicli he w^as 
stirrounded, there is ^lerhaps no more truthful, natural, 
and delicate delineator of human nature, in its ordinary 
and more level moods, within the whole range of classical 
literature. His permanent position in literature is duo, 
no doubt, to the art and genius of Menander, wliose crea- 
tions he has perjietuated, as a fine engraver may perpetuate 
the spirit of a great painter whoso w’orks liave perished. 
Rut no mere copyist or verlml translator could have 
attained that result. Though without claims to creative 
originality, Terence must have had not only critical genius, 
to enable him fully to appreciate and identify himself 
with his originals, but artistic genius of a higli and pure 
type. The importance of liis position in Roman litera- 
ture consists in this, that ho w^as the first WTiter w'ho set 
before himself a high ideal of artistic perfection, and wus 
the first to realize that perfection in style, form, and con- 
sistency of conception and execution. Living in the in- 
terval betw'een Ennius and Lucilius, whose original force 
and genius survive only in rude and inartistic fragments, 
he produced six plays, which have not only reached our 
time in the form iii w'hich they were given to the world, 
but have been read in the most critical and exacting 
literary epochs, and still may bo read without any feeling 
of the need of making allow^ance for the rudeness of a 
new and undeveloped art. 

While his great gift to Roman literature is that he first 
made it artistic, that he imparted to “ rude Latium ’’ the 
sense of elegance, consistency, and moderation, his gift to 
the w'orld is that through him it possesses a living image 
of the Greek society in the 3d century B.c., presented in 
the purest Latin idiom. Yet Terence had no affinity by 
birth either with the Greek race or with thti people of 
Latium. He was more distinctly a foreigner than any of 
the great classical writers of Rome." He lived at the 
meeting-point of three distinct civilizations, — the mature, 
or rather decaying, civilization ol Greece, of which Athena 
was still the centre; that of Carthage, which was so soon to 
pass away and leave scarcely any vestige of itself; and the 
nascent civilization of Italy, in which all other modes were 
soon to be absorbed. Tereifce wasr by birth rf Phoenician, 
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and was thus perhaps a fitter medium of connexion between 
the genius of Oreece and that of Italy than if he had been 
a pure^reek of a pure Italian ; just as in modern times 
the J^ish type of genius is sometimes found more detached 
from national peculiarities, and thus more capable of repro- 
ducing a cosmopolitan ty[)e of character than the genius of 
men belonging to the other races of Europe. 

dOur knowledge of the life of Terence is derived chiefly 
frqjn a «f ragmen t of the lost work of Suetonius, De Viris 
lUmtribiis, preserved in the Qpmmentary of Donatus. 
Confirmation of some of #the statements contained in the 
Life is 6bt^iiied from later writers and speakers, and also 
from the prologues to the different plays, which at the 
same time throw light bn the literary and personal rela- 
tions of the poet. These^ i)rologues were among the 
original sources of Suetonius ; but he quotes or refers to 
the works of various grammarians and antiquarians - 
Porcius Licinus, Volcatius Sedigitus, Santra, Ne^xis, Fene- 
stella, Q, Cosconius -as his authorities. The first two 
lived within a g^neratfon or two of the death of Terence, 
and the first of them shows a distinct animus again.st him 
and Ills patrons. But, notwithstanding the abundance of 
authorities, there is uncertainty as to both the date of his 
birtJii and the place and manner of his death. The doubt 
as to the former arises from the discrepancy of the MSS. 
His last play, the Adeiphi^ was exhibited in 160 B.c. 
Shortly after its procructioa he went to Greece, being 
then, according to the best MSS., in his twenty-fifth 
(“nondum quintum abpie vicesimum egressus' annum’), 
according to inferior MSS., in his thirty- fifth year. This 
uncertainty is increased by a discrepancy between tl« 
authorities quoted by Suetonius. Cornelius Nepos is 
quoted for the statement that he was about the same 
age as Scipio (born 185 n.c.) and Lajlius, while Fenestella, 
an antiquarian of t^e later Augustan period, represented 
him as older. As the authority of the MSS. coincides 
with that of the older record, the year 185 b.c. may be 
taken as the most probable date of liis birtli. In the 
case of an author drawing originally from life, it might 
seem improbable that ho should have written six comedies, 
so true in their apprehension and delineation of various 
phases of human nature, between the ages of nineteen and 
twenty-five. But the case of an imitative artist, reproduc- 
ing impressions derived from literature, is different ; and 
the circumstances of "I'erenco’s origin and early life may 
well have developed in him a precocity of talent. His 
acknowledged intimacy with Scipio and Liolius and the 
general belief that they assisted him in the composition of 
his plays are more in accordance with the statement that 
he was about their own age than that he was ten years 
older. Terence, accordingly, more even than Catullus, 
Tibullus, or Lucan, is to bo ranked among those poets 
who are the P inheritors of unfulfilled renown.” Ho is 
said to have been born at Carthage, brought to Home as 
a slave, and carefully educated in the house of M. Teren- 
tius Lucanus, by whom lie was soon emancipated. A 
difficulty was felt in ancient times as to how he originally 
became a slave, as there was no war between Rome and 
Carthage between the Second and Third Punic Wars, and 
no commercial relations between Africa ^and Italy till after 
the destruction of Carthage. But there was no doubt as 
to his Phcfnician origin. He was admitted into the 
intimacy of young men of the best families, such as Scipio, 
Lselius) and Furius* Philus, and he enjoyed the favour of 
older men of literary distinction and official position, such 
as C. Sulpicius Qallus, Q.* Fabiu8 4*abeo, and M. Popillius. 
He is said to have owed the favour of the great as much to 
his personal gifts and graees his literary distinction; 

^ Ritiohl reMi which Would make him a year younger. 


and in one of his prologues he declares it to be his ambi- 
tion, while not offending the many, to please the “ boni.” 

Terence’s earliest play was the Andina, exhibited in 
166 B.C., when the poet could have been only about the 
age of nineteen. A pretty, but probably apocryjihal, story 
is told of his having read the play, before its exhibition, 
to Ciecilius (who, after the death of Plautiw, ranked as 
the foremost comic poet), and of the generous admiration 
of it manifested by Cmcilius. A similar instance of the 
recognition of rising genius by a poet whose own day was 
past is found in the account given of the visit of Accius, 
on his journey to Asia, to the veteran Pacuvits. The 
next play exhibited by Terence was the llenjra^ first pit>- 
duced in 165, but withdrawn in consequence of the bad 
reception which it met with, and afterwards reproduced in 
160. The Heemton-iimoroumenos appeared in 163, the 
Eumu'hm and Phormio in 161, and the Adel phi in 160 at 
the funeral games of L. A'miilius Paulus. 

After bringing out these jilays Terence sailed for Greece, 
either to escape from the suspicion of publishing the works 
of others as his own, or from the desire to obtain a more 
intimate knowledge of that Greek life which had hitherto 
been known to him only in literature, and which it was 
his professed aim to reproduce in his comedies. The 
latter is the more probable motive, and we recognize in 
this the first instance of that impulse to visit the scenes 
familiar to them through literature which afterwards acted 
on many of the great writers of Rome. From this voyage 
to Greece Terence never returned. According to one account 
ho was lost at sea, according to another he died at Stym- 
phalus in Arcadia, and according to a third at Leucadia, 
from grief at the loss by shipwreck of his baggage, con- 
taining a number of new plays which he had translated 
from Menander. The old grammarian quoted by Suetonius 
states that he was ruined in fortune through his intimacy 
with his noble friends. Another account speaks of him 
as having left behind him property consisting of gardens, 
^o the extent of twenty acres, close to the Appian Way. 

It is further stated that his daughter was so well pro- 
vided for that she married a Roman knight. 

The tone of the prologues to Terence’s plays is for the 
most part apologetic, and indicates a great sensitiveness to 
criticism. Ho constantly speaks of the malevolence and de- 
traction of an older poet, whoso name is said to have been 
Luscius Lavinius or Lanuvinus. The chief charge which 
his detractor brings against him is that of contamination 
the combining in one play of scenes out of different Greek 
jdays. Tereilce justifies his practice by that of the older 
poets, Naevius, Plautus, Ennius, whose careless freedom 
he follows in preference to the “ obscura diligentia ” of his 
detractor. He recriminates upon his adversary as one 
who, by his literal adherence to his original, had turned 
good Greek plays into bad Latin ones. He justifies him- 
self from tho charge of plagiarizing from Plautus and 
Na3vius. In another prologue he contrasts his own treat- 
ment of his subjects with the sensational extravagance of , 
others. He meets the charge of receiving assistance in 
the composition of his plays by claiming, os a great honour, 
the favour which he enjoyed with those who were the 
favourites of the Roman people. 

We learn from these prologues that the best Roman 
literature was ceasing to be popular, and had come to rely 
on the patronage of the great. A consequence of this 
change of circumstances was that comedy was tio longer 
national in character and sentiment, but had become imi- 
tative and artistic. The life which Terence represents is 
that of a well-to-do-citizen class whose interests arft com- 
monplace, but whose modes of thought and speech are 
refined, humane, and intelligent. His characters are finely 
•delineated and discriminated rath or than boldly conceived, 
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as they are in Plautus. Delicate irony and j)ointed epi- 
gram take the place of broad hnniour. Love, in the form 
of pathetic sentiment rather than of irregular }>assion, is 
the chief motive of his pieces. His great characteristics 
are humanity and urbanity, and to this may be attributed 
the *at traction which he had for the two chief representa- 
tives of these qualities in llomaii literature, — Cicero and 
Horace. Jtwas through the comedies of Terence that the 
finer influences of the Kpicurean philosophy — the friendli- 
ness, the tolerance, the consideration for the feelings of 
others, inferiors as well as equals, inculcated by that 
philosoplVy — entered into Homan life and literature. The 
dfssolving influence of that school ou the severer {>er.sonal 
morality of the older Roman republic also entered into 
Roman life through the same medium. Rut it was a 
great gain to the strong but rude Roman character to 
learn, as it could from every line of Terence, lessons not 
only of courtesy and social amenity but of genuine sym- 
pathy and consideration. 

Terence’s pre-eminence in art was recognized by the critics of the 
Augustan age : 

“ Vincere Ctrcilitis graviUte, Terentius arto." 

The art of his comedies consists in the clearness ajid siirqdicity with 
which the situation is presented and developed, and in the consist- 
ency and moderation witli which liis various characters play tlieir 
part. But his great attraction to both ancient and imyleru writers 
lias been the purity and charm of his style, whether employed in 
narrative or dialogue. This charm lie derived from his familiarity 
with the purest Latin idiom, as it was Imhitually used in the 
intimate intercourse of tlie best Roman families, and also with the 
purest Attic idiom, as it had been written and spoken a century 
before his own time. The line Attic flavour is more perceptible in 
his Latin than in the Greek of his contemporaries. He makes no 
claim to the creative exuberance of Plautus, but he is entirely free 
from his extravagance and mannerisms. The superiority of his 
style over that of Lucilius, who wrote his satires a generation later, 
is almost immeasurable. The best judges and the greatest masters 
of style in the best period of Roman literature were his chief admirers 
in ancient times. Cicero frequently reproduces his expression.s, 
applies passages in his plays to his own circumstances, and refers 
to nis personages as typical representations of cliaracter.* Julius 
Caesar characterizes him n.s “puri sormonis amator.” Horace, so 
depreciatory in general of the older literature, shows his apprccia-^ 
tion of Terence by the fre(iuent reproduction in his Satires and in 
his Odes of his language aud his pliilosophy of life. Quintilian 
applies to his writings the epithet “ elegantissima," and in that 
connexion refers to the belief that they were the work of Scipio 
Africanus. His works were studied aud learned by heart by the 
great Latin writers of the Renais.sance, such as Erasmus and Mc- 
lanchthon ; and Casaubon, in bis anxict}' that bis son .should write 
a pure Latin style, inculcates on him the constant study of Terence. 
Montaigne applies to him tlio phrase of Horace : 

“ Liquidns jniroquo siinllliimis niiinl.” 

He speaks of "his fine expression, elegancy, and q|.aintnes8,” and 
adds, " he does so posse.ss the soul with his graces that we forget 
those of his fable.”^ It is among the French, the great masters of 
the prose of refined conversation, that his merits have been most 
appreciated in modern times. Saintc-Beuve,in his Nouveaux Liuidis^ 
devotes to him two papers of delicate and admiring criticism. Ho 
quotes Fenelon and Addi.son, "deux esprits polls et doux, do la 
meme famille litteraire," as expressing their admiration fVir the 
inimitable beauty and naturalness of one of bis scenes. Fenelon is 
said to have preferred him even to Molierc. Sninte-Beuve calls 
Terence the bond of union l>etween Roman urbanity and the Atticism 
• of the Greeks, and adds that it was in the 17th century, W'heii 
French literature was most truly Attic, that he was most apprei^i- 
ated. M, Joubert is quoted* as applying to him the words " Le mid * 
attiquo cst sur ses levrcs ; on croirait aisdnent qu’il naquit sur le 
mont Hymette." 

The moat famons edition of Terciit^e ia that of Bentley, published in 1726. 
More recent editions are those of Parry, in the Ihbliotheca Viatica, and of W. 
Wagner. The text haa been edited by A. neckeiaen in the Teubner aerlca of 
clasaicR. A number of etlitions of the acqmratc playa liave been publlahed 
recently both in England ami in Genimny. (W. Y. 8.) 

TERESA, St. See Theresa, St. 

TERLIZZI, a town of Italy, in the province of Bari, 
and 20 miles w'est from that town, stands in the midst of 
a TertMe plain. It has a castle which at one time was 

* See £p. ad Fam., i. 9, 19, and Phil., ii. 1$. 

* Essays of Montaigne (Irani, by Ch. Cotton), chap. Ixvii. 

* By B. Negrette, in his JTistoire de la Littirature Laline, * 


very strong and occasionally resorted to by the emperor 
Frederick II. and afterwards by the Acagoiiese sovereigns. 
The w'alls and towers of the town still Femain,^ ftut the 
fosse has been turned into boulevards. Terliziiohas a 
considerable trade, chiefly in the wine and fruit of the 
district. The population of the town in 1881 was 20,442 
(commune, 20,592). 

TERM (from the Latin terminus) in English law is usidd 
in two senses, the idea common to both being tkat a 
limited and certain period of time. 

(1) It denotes (or rather did denote) a fixed time during 

which the courts are open for legal proceecKiv^s. ‘ Terms 
in this sense affected only wliat used to be called the 
superior courts, — that is, the Queen’.^ Bench, Common Ideas, 
and Exchequer. They were qriginally the leisure seasons 
of the year which were not occupial by great feasts or fasts 
of the church or by agriculture. Their origin is no doubt 
to be traced back to the legislation of the early Christian 
emperors, the jirinciple being adopted in England through 
the influence of ecclesiastical judges, and sfrill surviving in 
the universities and Inns of Court. ^J'erms were regulated 
by many Acts of parliament, the effect of which Was to 
confine to a comparatively short period the time during 
w^hich the courts could sit in that i.s, for the decinion 

of que.stions of law as distinguished from the decision of 
questions of fact. There were four terms, Hilary, Easter, 
Trinity, and Michaelmas, the average duration of each 
being about three weeks. All legislation on the subject 
previous to 1873 is now merely of historical interest, for 
by the Judicature Act of that year the divi.sion of the year 
into terms was abolished so far as related to the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

(2) It denotes the time during which an interest in an 
estate for life or for years is enjoyed, ^.Iso the interest it- 
self, because such an interest must determine at a definite 
time. If the interest be for life, it is an estate of freehold ; 
if for years, only a personal interest in real estate, and so 
personalty, even though the length of the term — for in- 
stance, 1000 years — may far exceed in duration any possible 
life estate. A term of years is of two kinds, — the first that 
created by an ordinary lease reserving a rent, as of a house 
or a building lease ; the second that created by a settlement 
or a will, usually w ithout rent reserved, for the purpose of 
securing payment of money, such as portions to younger 
children, by the owner of the land. Both kinds have been 
considerably affected by recent legislation. For instance, 
the Conveyancing Act, 1881, enables a mortgagor or mort- 
gagee in possession to make certain leases. Before 1845 
provision was ahvays made in conveyances for keeping on 
foot a term to attend tlie inheritance, as it was called, — that 
is, for assigning the remainder of a term to trustees for the 
protection of the owner of the property against rent-charges 
or other incumbrances created subsequently to the term, 
although the term had been satisfied,- — tliat is, the purpose 
for which the term had been created had been fulfilled. 
By 8 and 9 Viet. c. 1 1 2 the assignment of satisfied terms 
was rendered unnecessary. The Conveyancing Acts, 1881 
and 1 882, give power to enlarge the unexpired residue of 
a long term in certain cases into the fee simple. «' 

In Scotland terms are the days at wliich rent or interest is pay- 
able. They are either legal or conventional : the legal are Whit- 
sunday aiKi Martinmas ; the conventional are fixed j)y agrpement 
between the parties. A recent Act (44 and 45 Vict.^c. 89) makes 
uniform tlie law as to removal terms in burghs. Terms as times of 
court sittings were defined by 6 Anne c. 53, wich fixed four terms — 
Martinmas, Candlemas, Whitsuntide, and Lammas — for the now 
obsolete Court of Exchequer. By 19 end 20 Viet. c. 66, s. 26, the 
winter and suiumer 8itting»of the Court of Session are to be held to 
correspond with the Exchequer terms. 

TERMINI, or Tbkminp iMEi^sE {TJurmm 
a town on the north coast of Sicily, at the mouth of a 
river of the same name, ii\Jthe province of lalermo, and 
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23 miles east-south-east of that town. None of its modern 
buildii^ are of any special interest ; in the 1 lano do k. an 
GiovannJ^ above the town the substructure of a Koman 
villa has been excavated, and there nre also traces of an 
amphitheatre. Termini is one of the busiest provincial 
towns of Sicily; the surrounding district being exceed- 
ingly fertile and the harbour good, there is a considerable 
erport trade in grain, fruit, tartar, and other products. 
Thb macaroni of Termini is in high repute. The tunny 
and sardine fisheries are extensive, and there is a school 
of navigation. The wahn saline sjirings (110® Falir.), 
sung by Pkidar, are still largely resorted to, there being 
a well-appointed bath establishment, founded by Ferdi- 
nand I. The population of the town in 1881 was 22,370, 
with its suburbs 22,733 (co#iimune, 23,148). 

Jor the ancient history (fi* Termini sco IIimkra. The castle of 
Termini, which Robert ^of Naples besieged in vain in 1338, was 
destroyed in 1860. 

TKRxMlTES. See Ant, vol. ii. p. 99. 

TERMONDE. Dkndermonde. 

TERN (Norsk 7Wnie^ or Tende ) Swedisli Tdrna; 

Dutch Stern'^)y the name now applied generally to a group 
of sea-birds, the Steniuue of modern ornithology, but, 
aceprding to Selby, properly belonging, at least in the Farno 
Islands, to the species known by the book-name of Sand- 
wich Tern, all the others being those called Sea-Swallows 
— a name still most commonly given to the whole group 
throughout Britain from their long wings, forked tail, 
and marine habit. In Willughby’s Ornitholofjia (1676), 
however, the word Tern is used for more than one species, 
and, though it does not appear in the older English dic- 
tionaries, it may well have been from early times as general 
a name as it is now. 

Setting aside those wliicli arc hut (M’casiorial visitors to the British 
Islands, six s])Ccios of Terns may bo regarded as indigenous, though 
of tliem one has ceased from ordinarily breeding in the United 
Kingdom, wliile a se(‘ond has hceomo so rare and regularly appears 
in so few places that mention of them must for prudence sake ho 
avoided. This last is the beautiful Roseate Tern, Sterna doiujalll ; 
the other is the Black Tern, llijdrocheXidon nigrUy belonging to a 
genus ill which the toes are only half-webhed, of small size and 
dark Icadeii-grey plumage, 1 1 is without doubt the Sterna of Turner, 
and iu former days was abundant in many parts of the fen country,^ 
to say nothing of otlicr districts. Though nearly all its ancient 
aboilcs have been drained, and for its pur[K)sea sterilized these many 
years past, not a spring comes hut it shows itself in small companies 
in tlie eastern counties of Englaml, evidently seeking a breeding- 
place. All around the coast the diminution in the iiuinhci's of the 
remaining species of Terns within the last 50 years is no less de- 
plorable than demonstrahlc. 

Tlio Samhvieli Tern, S. sandricoms or S. enntiam — named from 
the place of its discovery, though it has long since ceased to inhabit 
that neighbourhood -is the largest of the British species, equalling 
in size the smaller Bulls and liaviiig a dark-coloured bill tippe<l 
with yellow, and dark logs. Through |H?i’secution it has been ex- 
terminated in all its southern haunts, and is become much scarcer 
in those to which it still resorts. It was, however, never so abundant 
as its smaller congeners, the so-called Common and the Arctic Tern, 
— two species that are so nearly alike as to he l)eyond discrimina- 
tion on the wing by an ordinary observer, and even in the hand 
require a somcwdiat cio.so examination.^ The former of these lias 

^ “Starn” was used in Norfolk in the 19tli century as a name for 
the bird commonly known as the Black Torn, thus conllnning Turner, 
who, in 1544, describes what seems to have been the same species 
as “nostrjfli lingua sterna appellata.” In at least one instance the 
word has been confounded witli one of the old forms of the modern 
Staultno (vol. xxii. p. 457). To Turner s name, repeated by Gesner 
ami other an|;.hors, we owe the intrmluction by Liimaius of Sterna into 
scientitic nomenclature. ‘ ‘ Ikstern” is another Dutch form of the word. 

^ It was known th^ro as Cnrr-Swallow, CaiT-Crow (corrupted into 
“ Scaiecrow ”), and Blue Dar (qu. ^Daw ?). 

® Ligiueus's diagnosis of his Sterna hirundo points to his having had 
an “Arctic” Tern before him ; hut it is certain that he did not sus- 
pect that specific appellation (already used by other writers for the 
“ Common ” Tern) to cover a second species. Some modern authorities 
disregard his name as being Ansutficiently definite, and much is to he 
said for this view of the cas?. Undoubtedly hinendo ” has now been 
used so indisfriminately for one species or the other as to cause con-«i 
fusion, which is i>erhaps best avoi5«^ by adopting the epithets of Nau 


the more southern range, and often affects inland situations, while 
the latter, though by no means limited to the Arctic circle, is 
widely distributed over the nortli and mostly resorts to the sca- 
coast Yet there arc localities where, as on the Fame Islands, both 
meet and breed, without occupying stations afwirt. The minute 
diagnosis of these two species cannot he briefiy given. It must 
suffice here to state that the most certain difference, as it il the 
most easily recognizable, is to be found in the tarsus, which in the 
Arctic Tern is a quarter of an inch shorter than in its kinsman, 
'fhe remaining native species is the Lesser Tern, S. oninnia, one of 
the smallest of the genus and readily to be distinguished by its por- 
manently white forehead. All the species already mentioned, 
except the Black Tern, have much the same general coloration — 
the adults in summer plumage wearing a black cap and having 
the upper parts of the body and wdngs of a more or less p^e 
grey, wliilo they arc mostly lighter beneath. They generally breed 
111 as.Hociation, often in the closest proximity — their nests, contain- 
ing 3 eggs at most, being made on the shingle or among herbage. 
The young arc hatched clothed in vanegatc(i down, and remain in 
the nest for some time. At this season the parents are almost 
regardless of human presence and expose themselves freely. 

At least half-a-dozen other species have been rccorclcd as occurring 
in Biitish waters, and among them the Caspian Tern, S. caspia^ 
which is one of the largest of the genus and of wide distribution, 
though not breeding nearer to the shores of England than on Sylt 
and its neiglilxuiring islands, which still afford lodging for a few 
pairs. Another, the Gull-hilled Tern, S. anglica, has also been 
not unfreipicntly shot in England. All these species arc now re- 
cognized, though the contrary was once maintained, as inhabitants 
of North Ayierica, and many go much further. 

An excellent synopsis of the Sub-family Sterninx has 
been given by Mr Howard Saunders in the Zoological 
Proceedings (1876, pp. 638-672). He recognizes 5 genera, 
— J[t/dr<M'heHdon{^'\{\\ 3 species), /S'fcrwa (with 38), Nxniay 
a very aberrant form consisting of but one species, the 
Inca Tern, peculiar to the western coast of South America, 
and (jtpjisy composed of 2 species of purely white birds and 
restricted to the southern hemisphere ; his fifth genus is 
AnouSy to which belong the various species of Noddy (vol. 
xvii. p. 531). Often eonfouiided with these last are the 
two species called in books Sooty Terns {S, fulu/inosa 
and N. aiuestheta)y but by sailors “Egg-birds’^ or “Wide- 
awakes” from their cry. These crowd at certain seasons 
'in innumerable multitude to certain islands within the 
tropics, where they breed, and the wonderful assemblage 
at present known as “ Wide-awake fair ” on the island of 
Ascension lias been more or less fully described from very 
ancient times. Dampier in his voyage to New Holland 
in 1699 ])articularly described and figured the Sooty Tern 
( V()yn(]es^ iii.p. 142), discriminating it from the Noddy, from 
which it had not before been distinguished. (a. n.) 

TERN ATE, a small island in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, off Jijie west coast of Jilolo {q.v,)y in 0® 48' N. 
lat. and 12/ 19' E. long. It is nearly circular in form, 
with ail area of about 25 square miles, and consists 
almost entirely of a very remarkable volcano (5600 feet) 
formed of three supcrinqiosed cones. Frequent and de- 
structive eruptions have taken place. Cocoa-nuts, sago, 
tobacco, cotton, sulphur, and saltpetre are the cliief pro- 
ductions of the island. The clove, which had been ex- 
tirpated by the early Dutch rulers to enhance its value 
by restricting its cultivation to the Banda Islands, Am-*’ 
boyna, itc., is beginning again to bo grown, as also is the 
nutmeg. The inhabitants are nearly all Mohammedan 
INIalays. The town of Ternate, with a population of about 
9000, is the scat of a native sultan and of a Dutch 
resident ; the harbour is commanded by a fort. The 
residency, which includes a part of the eastern coast of 
Celebes (see Celebes), the greater part of iilolo, and 
numerous smaller islands, has an area of 26,900 square 
miles and a population estimated at about 290,000. 

maim {Isis, 1819, pp. 1847, 1848), wl>o, acting on and confiAiing the 
discovery of Nitzscli (who first detected the specific differeHce), called 
the southern species S. fluviatilis and the northern S. vmcrura. 
Temmiuck’s name S. arctica applied to the latter a year later has been 
most generally used for it, notwithstandfng. 
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TERNI, a town of Italy, in the province of Perugia, is 
situated in the fertile valley of the Nera, between two 
branches of that river, about 5 miles below the point 
where it is joined by the Velino. It has a station, three- 
(juarters of a mile off, on the railway line between Rome 
and Ancona, 69 miles to the north of the former city and 
19 south by west from Spoleto. Terni is an e])isco])al 
see, and the seat of a sub-prefecture and a chamber of 
commerce. Its public buildings include the cathedral 
(17th century), the church of S. Francesco (partly dating 
from the 13th century), a gymnasium, and a theatre. 
Terni inahufactures leather and cloth, and has some trade 
in wine and silk. For the traveller its chief interest lies in 
its antiquities (remains of an amphitheatre of the time of 
Tiberius, a temple, a theatre, baths, and numerous inscrip- 
tions) and in the proximity of the falls of Velino {Casente 
delle Marmore). Alike in volume and in beauty these 
take a very high place among European waterfalls ; the 
cataract has a total descent of about 650 feet, in three 
leaps of 65, 330, and 190 feet respectively. They owe their 
origin to M\ Curius Dentatns, who in 272 b.c. first opened 
an artificial channel by which the greater part of the 
Eacus Velinus in the valley below Ueate was drained. 
The population of the tow'ii in LSSl w'as 9415, with its 
suburbs 10,371 (commune, 15,853). 

Terni is the nneient Intcramna (“inter ainncs”), originally 
belonging to Umbria and founded, according to a local tradition, in 
the year 67*2 n.c. It early became a flourishing municipium, and 
it did not pcrmanontly sutler through being portioned out among 
his soldiers by Sulla. Its inhabitants had fre(pient litigations and 
disputes with their neighbours at Reate in connexion with the 
regulation of the Vcliiins, the waters of which are so strongly im- 
pregnated ^\ith carbonate of lime that by their deposits they tend 
to block up their own channel. The lirst interference witli its 
natural course was tliat of M*. Curius Dentatus already referred to. 
In 64 B.c. the peoj)le of locate appcale(l to Cicero to plead their 
cause in an arbitration wliich liad been appointed by the Roman 
senate to settle disputes about tlic river, and in connexion witli 
this ho made a personal inspection of Lake Velinus and its outlets. 
In the time of Tiberius there ^\as a project for regulating the river 
and its outlets from the lake, against whicli the citizens of Inter- ^ 
arnna and Rcato energetically and successfully protested (Tac., 
An7t.t i. 79). Similar questions aro.se as the river formed fresh 
deposits during the Middle Ages and during the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. A branch of the Via Flaininia passed from Narnia to Forum 
Flaminii, and is given instead of the direct lino in the Ant-onino 
and Jerusalem itineraries. The emperor Tacitus and his brother 
Florianus were probably natives of Intcramna, whicli also has been 
claimed as the birthplace of Tacitus the historian, but with Ic.ss 
reason. Terni was the scene of the defeat of the Neapolitans by 
the French on 27th Novcniher 1798. 

TERPANDER, a Lesbian poet and musician, settled 
in Sparta about the end of the Second Mclsenian War 
(668 B.C.). According to some accounts, he was invited 
thither by command of the Delidiian oracle to compose the 
diflferenccs which had arisen between different classes in 
the state. His innovations in music were considered to 
have inaugurated a new era of mu.sical art in Greece ; but 
we are very imperfectly informed as to their nature. On 
the strength of a fragment (No. 5 in Bcrgk), which may 
^)r may not be genuine, — ‘‘rejecting the four-toned song, we 
will sing to thee new hymns with the seven-voiced lyre,”- - 
Strabo says that ho increased the number of strings in the 
lyre from four to seven ; others take the fragment to mean 
that he developed the citharc%dic nomos (sung to the accom- 
paniment of the cithara or lyre) by making the divisions of 
the ode seven instead of four. We possess six short frag- 
ments of poetry in the Dorian dialect bearing the name of 
Terpander^ They are from hymns to the gods Zeus, Ai)ollo, 
Apollo and the Muses, the Dioscuri, iVc., and are wTitten 
in a slow spondaic movement or in dactyls. They jiresent 
no remfrkable features and are probably spurious. 

Bergk, Poelm Lyrici Graciy iii. (4th e(l.)pp. 7-12, Leipsic, 1882. 
TERRACINA, a town of Italy, in the province of Rome, 
and about 60 miles to the south-east of that city, at the 
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south-east extremity of the Pontine marshes, where the 
Monti Lepini (see Italy, vol. xiii. p. 438, and Latium) 
descend into the sea. The ancient town (Volscian Arixur^ 
Roman Tarracina) stood on the white hillside (“infpesitum 
saxis late candentibus Anxur”), along the foot of which, 
by the seashore, ran the Via A])pia. The modern town 
stands mainly on tlio level ground. The most conspicuous 
building is the cathedral, which is believed to occu])y the 
site of a temple of Jupiter Anxunis; it is enriched brth 
externally and internally with beautiful old columns and 
Roman mosaics. Above the toijrn, on the summit of the 
cliff, are the remains of a palace of TheodOric (c. 500), 
afterwards a medijcval castle. The ancient harbour, con- 
structed by Antoninus Pius and opce very important, is 
now silted up; a new mole# affords shelter to coasting 
vessels. Fishing is carried on, ttnd there is some trade 
in the produce of the di.strict. The pojiulatioii of the 
town in 1881 was 6294 (commune, 8572).' 

Anxur finally becainn Roman in 400^ n.c., and a colony was 
O'^tablisliod there in 829. Its fctnitegic ]»o.sition fnrly gave it mili- 
tary importance ; and its pleasant situation and its mineral waters 
led many Romans to build villas and seek seaside (luarters tUvre. 

TERRA-COTTA.^ Strictly speaking this name is Mean- 
applicable to all objects made of baked clay, from /heiBg- 
rudest brick to the finest piece of pottery, but it usually 
has a more limited meaning, to denote fictile objects 
wliich do not come under the head of jiottery, such as 
statuettes an<l biLsts ; and in its architectural use it 
specially inqdics the liner sorts of decorative (Jay-work, to 
the exclusion of common building bricks. In ancient 
times, especially among tlie Greeks and Romans, terra- 
cotta was employed for an immense variety of purposes, 
from the commonest objects of everyday use to the most 
elaborate and ambitious works of art, such as colossal 
statues and groups. Though the natural colour and sur- 
face of the burnt clay are generally very pleasing in tone 
and texture, it seems to have been universally the custom 
in classical times to cover the terra-cotta completely with 
a thin white coating, which formed an absorbent ground 
for the further apjilication of colour. For internal work, 
except ill rare instances, these colours were mixed with a 
tempera medium, and apidied after the clay had been 
fired. They were therefore not true ceramic colours ; and 
pigments of great variety and brilliance could be employed, 
as they had not to undergo the severe ordeal of the kiln. 

For external work, such as that shown in fig. 5, only 
eartli pigments such as ochres and lime were ii.sed, and 
the colours were fired. 

No branch of arclueology has during tlie last dozen Greek 
years or so developed so rapidly as that of Greek terra- hgure.s 
cotta figures; on tliis most fascinating subject an aston- 
i.shingly large mass of literature has been published in 
Germany and France.- The discovery of tliis new world 
of Greek art began practically in 1873, with the first ex- 
cavations in the tombs of Tanagra, a Boeotian town on the 
high road from Athens to the north, which brought to 
light a number of very beautiful terra-cotta statuettes.® 
Subsequent excavations at Corinth, Smyrna, Cyme, Taron- 
tum, the Cyrenaica, and many other jilaces also yielded a 
vast number of terra-cotta figures of various dates and 
styles. By far the greater number belong to the second 
half of the 4 th century B.c.; hut examples off an earlier 

^ An Italian word meaning literally “ baked sjarth.” 

* See list at the end of the present article. * 

* See IjuU. Com. Inst, Arch.^ 1874, p.^120. Many thousand tombs 
have been opened at Tanagra,^ partly cut in the rock and partly built 
of masonry. The statuettes were either arranged round the body or 
packed in large vases. The cost^ime of^the female figures is the same 
as that described by classical writers as being peculiar to the neigh- 

^bouring city of Thebes. The finest of the Tanagra figures are ftim 
8 to 9 inches high. / * ® 
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date are not wanting, not only of figures in the round, 
but also of reliefs, which appear to have been largely used 
for thedecoratiqp of the flat surfaces of walls and friezes. 
Early The earliest of all date from a quite prehistoric period, 
terra- and are mostly small idol-like figures of the rudest jxissible 
cottas, having an almost shapeless trunk with stick -like 

projections for the limbs, and the breasts and eyes roughly 
indicated by round dots. They are usually decorated with 
coarse ijjbripes or cheques in ochre colours. Examples 
of these have been found at Hissarlik (Troad), in Cyprus 
and other islands, and in the cita’del of Tiryiis in 1884-85 
by Dr ►^dilieipann and Dr Ddrpfeld. Later but still very 
archaic figul*es, 2 or 3 inches high, have been exhumed in 
many parts of the iEgefin Islands ; some of these are stiff 
seated figures of deitfes, — links between Oriental and 
Hellenic art, like the statue.? of the Sacred Way at Bran- 
chifliB (south of Miletus). Comparatively few specimens 
exist of the best peiiod of Greek art — the 5th century.^ 
A relief in the Louvre (about 18 by 12 inches) with a 
pierced background, dtitiiig from the first half of the 5th 
century, represents two female mourners at a sepulchral 
stele, -r-one standing and the other seated ; under the foot 
of the latter is inscribed AAEKTP. On the other side of 
the stele are two youths (the Dioscuri) standing by a horse. 
The whole design is sinq)le, but very graceful, and the 
modelling is skilfully treated in very low relief. The 
colouring — blue, red, ^vhite, and dark brown — is well 
preserved. This relief was pressed in a mould, and was 
intended to be attached to a wall, probably that of a 
tomb, as a votive offering to the dead.‘^ 

In most cases the terra-cotta figures and reliefs occui; 
in or close by tombs, but it is only in comparatively rare 
instances that the subjects represented have any reference 
to death. Another large class have been found in the vicinity 
of temples, and are ’probably votive offerings, such as the 
small statuettes of horses from the acro{)olis of Atlien.s, now 
in the Louvre. In other cases, as at Halicarnassus, great 
quantities of small figures were buried under a temple, 
probably to purify the site, as was done in Egypt under 
the later dynasties, when many hundred figures of bronze 
were sometimes buried under one building. Owing to 
the fact that the statuettes found sciattered in and round 
tombs have frequently their heads broken off, Pottier and 
lleinach have suggested that they were brou^it as offer- 
ings to the dead and their heads were broken off by the 
mourners at the side of the tomb. Rayct believes that 
this practice was a sort of survival of the custom of 
sacrificing female and boy slaves at the tombs of the 
dead. In many cases, however, the figures are intact, 
and it is j)robable that many of the tombs were broken 
open and rifled long ago, which would explain the muti- 
lated and scattered condition of the figure.s. The tombs 
Tauagi-a of Tanagra have yielded by far the richest finds of these 
figures, the specimens being very remarkable for their 
beauty. These exquisite statuettes do not (in most cases) 
represent deities or* heroic personages, but the homely 
every-day life of the Greeks, treated with great simplicity 
and evident realism : they are in plastic art what in 
painting w^uld be called genre^^ and in their strong human 

^ A good example of a terra-cotta relief of the first jiart of the 5lh 
century b.c. is figured in vol. ii, p. 352. 

^ Some ver^ beautiful fiagmcnts of reliefs in terra-cotta are pre- 
serve! in the museums of the Louvre, of Copenhagen, and the Kir- 
cheriano In Rome. These rei)re8ent on a small scale i)ai ts of Phidias’s 
Panatheiiaic fi'ieze, which have all the appearance of being works of 
the 6th c|utiiry B.C., but may ]>os8lbly be forgeries or Roman coj)ie8 ; 
see Waldstein, Art of Phddias^ Cambridge, 1885. 

* some the most homely sort of grnire is represented, — a girl 
milking a cow, a cook or a barber at his work, &c. Even portrait 
figures occiu*, as, for example, a worfderfully lifelike group of a man 
ftnd his wife in the collectidh of Mr lonides, recently lent to the 
South Kensing^n Museum. , 


interest and naturalistic pathos bring us in closer contact 
with the life and personalities of the past than any more 
ambitious style of art could possibly do. Moreover, they 
prove more clearly even than the great i)lastic works in 
bronze and marble how deeply a feeling for beauty and 
a knowledge of art must have penetrated the whole rtass 
of the peo[)le. Their immense number shows that they 
must have been far from costly, within the reach of every 
one, and certainly not the j)roduction of any famous 
sculptors. Ncverthele.s.s, sketchy as they are in treatment 
and often faulty in detail, they are in pose, in motive, and 
in general effect works of the highest beauty, frfil of the 
most inimitable grace, and evidently the production Qf 
men in whom the best qualities of the sculptor were innate 
by a sort of natural 
birthright. Several 
small figures from 
Myrina (Mysia) have 
the artist’s name in- 
scribed on them ; but 
signatures of this sort 
are rare.^ 

It is impossible to 
describe the many 
subjectst refuted. Only 
a few exaiiq)lcs can 
be mentioned. Among 
single figures the 
most frequent are 
those of girls stand- 
ing or .seated in an 
immense variety of 
pose, and with i)lenti- 
ful drai)cry arranged 
in countless methods, 
showing the great 
taste with which a 
Greek lady could b— Statnotte of a girl nn<l infant Eros 
dispose the folds of J’Hei.burg.) 

lier am|)le pallium, whether it hung in graceful loops or 
was wound closely round the figure or formed a hood-like 
veil over the head. In some the lady holds a leaf-shaped 



Fig. 2. — AphrcKlite and cupids. The pendant hung rourjl the neck 
of Aphrodite is gilt. (South Kensington Museum.) 


fan, or is looking in a circular mirror, or holds a ball ready 
for the game. ]Many have a strange broad hat, prvybabfy 
of straw, which does not fit on the head, but must have 


> ^ Sec Qaz, des B,‘ArtSy xxxiiv, 1886, p. 278. 
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been fastened by a pin to the liair or veil. One very 
beautiful motive is that of a girl playing witli an infant 
Eros, who flics to. her for shelter, and is received with 
welcome half tinged with dread. Fig. 1 shows a very 
lovely statuette of this kind, now in the Hermitage Palace. 
A favourite subject is taken from a game in which one 
girl carries her playmate on her back, — a motive which, 
though diflicult to treat in sculpture, is managed very 
gracefully in terra-cotta. Otlier very lovely groups are 
Aphrodite suckling the baby Eros, or with more than one 
cupid hovering round her. A very beautiful exain[)le (see 
fig, 2) occurs in the South Kensington Museum (from the 
Castellani sale). It represents a half-nndc figure of Aph- 
rodite reclining on a coucli, with two enpids behind holding 
up a veil, which was coloured blue to form a background 
to the creamy white of Aphrodite’s body. 

The Tanagra and otlier figures are all formed of thin 
pieces of soft clay pressed into a mould, usually formed 
in two halves and then stuck together ; and they are 
made hollow so as not to warp and crack in the firing, 
and have a hole at the back for the escape of moisture 
during that process. The head is solid and was formed 
in a separate mould, as were also any accessories, such as 
fans or mirrors, and arms if they extend away from the 
body. Eeplicas of the same figure are often varied by 
having different lioads or accessories ; three or four ex- 
amples have been found from the same mould. After 
the whole was put together it was usually touched up and 
finished with modelling tools. The colour was applied 
after baking : a coating of creamy white lime or chalk all 
over served as the flesh tint and also as a good ground 
for the other colours. The hair of the females is always 
of a rich auburn red, such as tlie Venetians were so fond 
of painting in the 16th century; blue was touched on 
the eyes and crimson on the lips. Drapery, if not wdiite, 
was usually rose-colour or blue, often w'ith a fringe or 
bands of gold on the ])order. Necklaces, earrings, and 
otlier ornaments were generally gilt, the gold leaf being 
applied over a slightly raised surface of slip, as on the 
(Ircek vases. Similar examples have been found in tomV).s 
at Thebes, at Tliespiie, and round Athens. Some of the 
Attica figures are covered, not with the usual non-ceramic 
colours, but with a real white ena- 
mel, the vitrified surface of whicli 
is very often sliglitly decomposed; 
farther coloured decoration was in 
some cases added over this enamel. 

A number of places in the west 
of Asia Minor liave yielded large 
quantities of terra-cotta figures, 
very similar in size and technique 
to those of Tanagra, but belong- 
ing for the most part to quite a 
different school of sculpture. Un- 
like the Tanagra figures, wliicli are 
rather pictorial in stylo and deal 
with (je)ire subjects, those from 
Smyrna, Cyme, Myrina, and other 
places in Asia Minor are thoroughly 
sculpturesque in design, an^ are fre- 
quently miniature reproductions of 
largo statues or groups (see fig. 3). 

Many of them staml on moulded 
pedestals, wliile the Tanagra figures 
have only a thin slab of clay as a 
base. The average size of both 
classds is from 6 to 10 inches 
high. Very elaborate groups with three or four figures 
often occur. Dionysiac and Bacchanal subjects are fre- 
quently chosen, or scenes from sacred mythology, such 



“ Copy of a st:itue of 
Aphrodite from Megara. 
(Berliu Museum.) 


I tlio labours of Heracles.* These also mostly date from 
I the 4th century u.c., and the statuettes often appear 
to be copies from sculpture of the school of PraxiCfeles or 
Scopas. One instance is the fine nude figure of Ijros as 
a youtli leaning against a cippus, holding a bronze arrow 
in his hand, in the collection of M. de Branteghem, now 
in Kome.‘^ The wliole of it was gilt, which was frequently 
the case with the Asia Minor statuettes, but rarely so in 
those of Tanagra.^ A very beautiful figure of a-) winged 
Victory in the same collection (from the Castellani sale) 
presents the same motive as the colossal Victory of 
►Samothraco (in the Louvre) ; it supplies the missifig right 
hand, wliich in the terra-cotta contains a bunc^ of roses. 
The drapery of this figure is blue, mottled, or .shot with 
gold. Other figures, from their heights being arranged in 
even gradations, seem to be copie*" from some large pedi- 
mental sculpture. Unfortunately little is yet known of 
the various fabriqiies of these Asia* Minor figures, as in 
most cases their is very doubtful.^ The 

Lecuyer collection possessed some groups with several 
figures forming important compositions. One of these 
.shows two female mourners at a tomb, and a warricv’ clad 
in full armour with his horse. The most remarkable 
group (see fig. 4) is that of a soul led by Hermes Psyrho- 



Fia. 4. — A soul about to enter Charon’s bark. (Prince Liechtenstein’s 
collection, Vienna ; formerly in the Lecuyer collection.) 

pompus to the bark of Charon, who is represented as a 
bent aged man. Hermes, a graceful nude figure, gently 
urges the shrinking souU-a draped female figure — to the 
boat, at the brink of the rush-grown Styx. The whole 
scene is imagined with much tender grace and real 
pathos, thougli not highly finished in its details. One of 
the mo.st im])ortant terra-cotta figures yet discovered has 
recently been brought to England from Smyrna. It is a 
very beautiful copy of tlie Diadumenos of Polycletus, 
w'liich in the details of its modelling reproduces some 
characteristics of the later school of Praxiteles. The fore- 
arms and the legs below the knee are lost ; but in breadth 

* Fine examples of all these existed in the collection of^M. Lecuyer, 
which is now dispersed (see Lonorinant, Coll. lAicnyer de terre-cuites, 
Paris, 1884, which is well illustrated with photographs). 

^ In a few other examples objects of bronze are placnl in the hands 
of the figures. 

* The lovely series of little figures of danci;ig cupida from Tanagra, 
some of which are in the Louvre and others in the South Kensington 
Museum, were wholly gilt, but the laiger statuettes of Tanagra appear 
to liave had gold applied only for special ornaments. 

* For many reasons both* finders and dealei-s usually wish to keep 

secret where valuable finds are piade. In most museums the labels 
simply repeat the dealer’s account (f^r want of better information), 
80 tliat the statement of the provenance^mubi usually be accepted with 
caution. f o 
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of modelling and grandeur of style this little figure, 
which was only about 14 inches high when perfect, has 
the effect of a, much larger statue, and it is a real master- 
piece of Greek plastic art.^ In the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna and Ephesus a largo number of caricature figures 
have been exhumed, some of which are modelled with a 
wonderful feeling for humour.*'^ These strange figures 
Ijave attenuated limbs, large heads, flapping ears, and 
goggl^ eyes. Some play on musical instruments ; others 
represent actors ; and one in the De Brantcghem collec- 
tion is a caricature of discobolus in almost the attitude 
of Myron’s pelebrated statue. 

Cyrenaic A very* different class of statuettes has recently come 
statu- to light in the Cyrenahia, on the northern coast of Africa, 
cttea. Many of these are“ nude female dancers wearing an 
elaborate steplianos-likp hchd-dress. They are realistic in 
modelling and very ungraceful in pose,— a striking con- 
trast to the exquisite taste of the Tanagra and most of 
the Asia Minor figures, liccent excavations in the tombs 
of Corinth have produced a large number of fine terra- 
cottas, ranging in date over a very long period. Another 
Taren- and ♦ artistically very perfect class of figures is being 
tine dug up from among the tombs of Tarcnturn. Some of 

busts. tiipe belong to the fine.st period of Greek art, probably 
about 400 n.c., and others are even earlier. Many 
are not statuettes, but merely small busts of heroic 
style, and of the highest sculpturesque beauty. They 
are certainly not portraits, and do not appear to repre- 
sent deities. It has been suggested that they are ideal- 
ized representations of ancestors, whoso commemoration, 
in some places, formed an imix)rtant cult ; but their rqal 
meaning must for the present remain uncertain. Many 
thousand votive figures and reliefs in clay have been 
found within the temeni of the temples of the Chthonian 
deities at Tarentdm and elsewhere. It seems to have 
been customary for the priests periodically to clear out 
of the temples the broken or too numerous offerings 
which were then buried within the enclosure ; whole series 
arranged chronologically in groui)s have been discovered 
buried in separate holes. 

Terra- In addition to statuettes and reliefs, terra-cotta was 
cotta by the Greeks for various minor ornamental pur- 

lery. poses. Delicately moulded necklaces and pendants for 
ears were stamped out in clay and then thickly covered 
with gold leaf ; this produced a very rich effect at a small 
cost ; many fine examples are preserved in the Louvre. 
Children’s toys, such as miniature horses and chariots, and 
dolls with movable limbs of terra-cotta fastened with 
wooden pegs, occur in many tombs. 

Use in On a larger scale terra-cotta was adapted by the Greeks 
SdiEt- important architectural ornamentation. Many fine 
ture.^ examples have been found at Olympia and among the 
ruined temples of Selinus. In some cases the main 
cornices of the building were simply blocked out square 
in stone, and then covered with moulded plaques of terra- 
cotta, carefully formed to fit on and round the angles of 
the block. The large cymatium which forms the upper 
member of the cornice is curved upwards, so as to prevent 
the rain vj^ater from dripping all along the edge ; and at 
intervals it is pierced by ornamental clay pipes, which 
project like a mediaeval gargoyle. In some examples 
from Selinas the cymatium is pierced with a beautiful 
open pattern of lotus leaf (see fig. 5). • The greatest 
care \^a8 token in fitting these applied mouldings where 
each pjaque joined the next, and especially in making 
them lit closely on to thb stone blocks, in which rebates 
were cut to receive each plaqu e.* The whole surface of 

^ See Joum. of Hellenic SMtea^^di, vi., 1886, p. 248. 

* The British Museum possesses some fine caricatures of actors 
from Oanino, very skilfully, modelled and of a peculiar fabrique. 


the terra-cotta is covered with elaborate painted orna- 
ments of great beauty, in ochre colours applied on a white? 
ground, as in the case of the statuettes. These beautiful 
temple decorations are well illustrated by Dbrpfeld and 



Fig. 5. — Cornice enricliiiiciit.s of painted terra-cotta from Selinus. This 
section shows the careful way in which the terra-cotta is fitted on to 
the stone ; the colours are red and brown ochre and cream-white. 


others in Die Yenvtndung von Tvrra-coiten, Berlin, 1881. 

Though no complete examples of terra-cotta statuary now 
exist, it is certain that the Greeks produced it on a large 
scale and of the highest class of workmanship. Pliny 
(II.N.y XXXV. 36) mentions that certain statues of Hercules 
Musagetes and the Nine Muses were “opera figlina,” 
executed by the painter Zeuxis. These were brought 
from Athens by M. Fulvius Nobilior, and placed in the 
temple of Hercules Musagetes, which adjoined the Porti- 
cus Octaviao in the Campus Martius of Rome. Other 
and earlier examples of clay statues are mentioned by 
Pausanias. 

Among the Etruscans the use of clay for important sculp- Etruscan., 
turo was very frequent, — painted terra-cotta or bronze 
almost excluding marble and stone. An important ex- 
ample was the clay quadriga on the pediment of the temple 
of Capitoline Jupiter, which, according to one legend, was 
brought from Veii by Tarquinius Superbus. This existed 
till the destruction of the temple by fire in 83 b.c., and 
was considered one of the seven precious relics on which 
the safety of the Roman state depended. The great 
statue of Jupiter in the central cella of this triple temple 
was also of terra-cotta, and was said to be the work of an 
Etruscan sculptor from Fregense. Vitruvius mentions 
“ signa fictikla ” as being specially Etruscan. Many other 
statues in the early temples of Romo were made of the 
same material. Among the existing specimens of Etruscan 
terra-cotta the chief are large sarcophagi, with recumbent 
portrait eflSgies of the deceased on the top, the whole being 
of clay, decorated with painting. Fine examples exist in 
the Louvre and the British Museum; a go^ specimen 
from the latter collection is figured in vol. viii., plate VIII. 

The Museo Gregoriano in the Vatican possesses some very, 
beautiful friezes of a later date — about the 4th century 
B.C. — when native Etruscan art had been replaced by that 
of Greece. These friezes are very ricli and elaborate, with 
heads and scroll foliage in y^ry salient relief. Some of 
them have at intervals cleverly moulded heads of satyrs, 
painted a brilliant crimson.^ 

Another very elaborate application of terra-cotta is shown Mugna- 
in the numerous large asci, covered with statuetles, which Qraeciaa. 
are found in the tombs of Canosa (Canusium), Gales, and 

* Tho U8e of this strongly glowing red is almost peculiar to HelWnic 
Italy ; the other colours used there were much the same ns those of ^ 
Greece itself. The same magnificent crimson often occurs on oenocho®, 
moulded into the form of satyrs* beads, which are found in the tombs 
of Magna Orsecia. 
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many parts of Magna GnTcia. The statuettes are some- In the 14th and more especially in the 15th century Medi- 
what similar in style and colouring to the Tanagra figures, terra-cotta was adapted in various parts of Europe to the 
and date from about the same period (4th century B.c.), most magnificent and elaborate architectural purpoaeg. In 
but are not ecjual to them as works of art ; they are also Germany the mark of Brandenburg is specially -rich in 
usually crowded togetlier in a somewhat awkward manner.^ terra-cotta work.'^ The church of St Catherine in the town 
The British ]\ruseiim is specially rich in these elaborate of Brandenburg is decorated in the most lavish way with 
terra-cottas ; few of the colours used appear to be true delicate tracery and elaborate string-courses and cornices, 
ceramic pigments. enriched with foliage, all modelled in clay ; the town-hall 

Roman. As in other branches of art, the Homans closely copied is another instance of the same use of terra-cotta. At 
the Greeks in their wide application of terra-cotta for Tangermiinde, the church of St Stephen and other buiK- 
statues, reliefs, and architectural ornaments. A large nuni- ings of the beginning of the 15th century are wonderful ex- 
ber of beav.tif Lil Gi\T.co-Roman reliefs exist, many having amples of this method of decoration ; the north door of St 
designs evidently copied from earlier Greek sculpture. Ste[)hen’s especially is a masterpiece of rich and effective 
Berlin, the Louvre, the British Museum, and many places moulding. In northern Italy this, use of terra-cotta was 
in Italy possess fine collections. Friezes with beautiful carried to an equally high point tf perfection.'^ The Italy, 
reliefs 12 to 18 inches deep often occur, little inferior in western fagade of the cathedral of Monza is a work of the 
execution to the earlier Greek work. Many subjects of most wonclerful richness and minute elaboration, wholly 
great interest arc represented: a very fine plaque in the executed in clay, in the latter part of the 14th century. 
Louvre has the scene of Orestes taking refuge at the sacred The cathedral of Crema, the communal buildings of 
omphalos at Delphi, which is represented as a conical stone Piacenza, and S. Maria dello Grazio.’ii Milan are striking 
about 3 feet high, hung round with ornamental festoons examples of the extreme splendour of effect that can be 
made of gold.*-^ These terra-cottas belong to the early obtained by terra-cotta work. The Certosa near IJavia 
])criod of the empire ; in the 2d century a.d. they became has a most gorgeous specimen of the early part of the 
much coarser and less Greek in style, like all the sculpture IGth century ; the two cloisters are especially magnificent, 
of that time. A [)la(|ue in the Louvre, which represents a Pavia itself is very rich in terra-cotta decoration, especially 
chariot-race in the circus, bwirs its maker’s stamp, L.S.ER. the ducal palace and the churches of S. Francesco and S. 

‘ At the end of the first and in the early part of the 2d cen- Maria del Carmine. Some delicate work exist^among the 
tury A.D. the use of terra-cotta for architectural adornment mediaeval buildings of Rome, dating from the 14th and 
was carried to a high point of perfection in Rome. Many 16th century, as, for example, the rich cornices on the 

south aisle of S. Maria in Ara Coeli, r. 1300 ; the front of 
S. Cosirnato in Trastevere, built r. 1490 ; and a once very 
magnificent house, near the Via di Tordinone, which dates 
from the 14th century. The most important application of 
terra-cotta in mediaeval Italy was to statuary — reliefs, busts, 
and even groups of many life-sized figures — during the 
15th and 16th 
centuries. Much 
of the Florentine 
terra-cotta sculp- 
ture of the 15th 
century is among 
the most beauti- 
ful plastic work 
the world has 
ever seen, espe- 
cially that by 
Jacopo della 
Quercia, Dona- 
tello, and the 
sculptors of the 
nextgeneration.'^ 

For life, spirit, 
and realistic 
truth, combined 
with ^culptur- 

pqnnp brpnHfb f’m. 7.--Portrait bust in . terra-cotta ; Florentine 
A ^ . ’ work of the middle of the 15tli century. (South 

these pieces are Kensington Museum.) 
masterpieces of 

invention and manipulation. The portrait busts are 
perfect models of iconic sculpture (see fig. 7). In some 
mens of terra-cotta sculpture (Sish MuseumJ respects the use of burnt clay for sculpture has gr^t 

on a large scale, especially ’ advantages over that of marble: the soft cl^y is easily 

, thp torso of a nude male figure (Hercules), some ter- and rapidly moulded into form while the sculptoFs 
minal figm'cs of Bacchus, and a beautiful statue of Urania thought is fresh in his mind, and# thus terra -cottas 
(see fig. 6). often possess a spirit and vigour which can hardly be 

— reproduced in the laboriously finished marble. “These 

^ A \iTy large ascus from Canosa in the British Museum is deco- — — 

rated with no less than five statuettes of women and Victories, two * See Adler, MittMterliche Backstein-Bamoerke^ Berlin, 1862. 

larw masks of Medusa, and six projecting figures of horses. * See Gruner, Terra-cotta ArMectuxe of AT. Italy, London, 1867. 

* Compare a similar representation of the omphalos on a Greek vase ® The South Kensington Museum possesses a very fine collection of 

illustrated by Jahn, Vaeenbilder, Hamburg, 1839. Florentine terra-cottas of the best period. ^ 



buildings of this period have 
the most elaborate decora- 
tion moulded in clay and 
fitted together with wonder- 
ful neatness. Not only en- 
riched cornices and friezes 
were made of terra-cotta, but 
even Corinthian columns with 
their elaborate acanthus capi- 
tals. In all cases the whole 
surface appears to have been 
covered with a thin coating 
of “ opus albarium ” and then 
decorated with colours and 
even gold. The best existing c 
examples in Rome are thev 
Amphithcatrum Castrense, 
many tombs on the Via La- 
tina, and the barracks of the 
Vllth cohort of the guards 
(vigiles) in the Trastevere. 
But few examples exist of 
the large Roman terra-cotta 
sculpture ; the best are some 
seated female figures from 
tombs, small life-size, in the 
Capitoline museum,- - works 
of great beauty and very skil- 
fully fired without cracks or 
warping. The British Mu- ' 
seum also contains fine speci- 1 
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qualities are specially remarkable in the best works of the 
Delljk Robbia family (see Robbia). In the 16th century a 
more realistic? stylo was introduced, and this was heightened 
by the custom of painting the figures in oil colours. Many 
very clever groups of this class were produced by Ambrogio 
Foppa (Caradosso) for S. Satiro at Milan and by Guido 
Mazzoni and Begarelli (1479-1565) for churches in Modena, 
^hese terra-cotta sculptures are unpleasing in colour and 
4ar tfco pictorial in stylo ; but those of Begarelli were 
enthusiastically admired by Michelangelo.^ Much fine 

France, terra-cotta work was produced in France during the 16th 
ccnturyi under Italian influence, — many sculptors 

from northern and cejitral Italy having settled in France, 
especially under tlic i)atronage of Francis I. In the 
same century a similar Italian influence prevailed largely 
throughout Spain, anS very clever works were produced 
there, remarkable .for their vivid realism and deceptive 

England, pictorial style. In England the elaborate use of terra-cotta 
did not come into ^vogiie till the early part of the 16th 
century, and ‘then only in certain counties. Essex pos- 
sesses the finest examples, such as those of the manor house 
of Layer Marney, built in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
richly moulded windows and battlements of this house 
ate very un-English in style, and it seems probable that 
all the terra-cotta decorations were made in Holland or 
Flanders. • A richly, decorated terra-cotta tomb with re- 
cumbent effigy exists in the church of Layer Marney ; and 
in the collegiate church of Wymondham in Norfolk there 
are very large and elaborate sedilia with lofty canopied 
niches, all of clay, which appear to be of the same date 
and fabri(iUO as the Essex examples. Moat of the te?ra- 
cotta sculpture in England, such as that by Torrigiano, of 
which fragments exist in Westminster Abbey, the colossal 
heads of the Ciesafs at Hampton Court, and the recumb'^nt 
effigy in the Chapel of the Rolls,^ were the work of Italian 
sculptors, mostly from Florence, who were invited to Eng- 
land in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VII [. 

Modern. Of late years terra-cotta for architectural purposes has* 
been employed for some very imf)Ortant buildings in 
London, such as the natural history museum at South 
Kensington, the Albert Hall, and the front of the other 
museum in the Exliibition Road. The durability of well- 
fired clay, its dense texture, pleasant colour, and smooth 
surface make it specially suitable to an atmosphere laden 
with acids and soot as is that of London, The surface 
resists decomposition, and affords little hold to the minute 
particles of carbon. The great improvements which have 
been made in the manufacture of terra-cotta -will probably 
lead to its more extensive use. The great difficulty is to 
retain the sharpness of impression given by the mould, and 
above all to avoid the uneven shrinkage and warping which 
is so liable to take place when it is fired in large pieces. 
Any want of* truth in the lines of a long cornice becomes 
painfully apparent, and each moulded block of a door or 
window-jarnb must^fit accurately on to the next one, or else 
the line of moulding becomes broken and irregular. Terra- 
cotta is now made of many different colours, a rich red 
and a warm ochre or cream colour being the most pleasant 
to the e/e. In order to avoid defects it is necessary that 
the clay should contain a large proportion of powdered 
silica, and that the whole mass should be thoroughly homo- 
geneous. Trhe method by which these ends are secured is 
much the same as j;hat employed in the making of pottery 
(see >fol. xix. p. 642 sq.), 

CoUec- The *moBt important puWic collections are in the Louvre, the 
ons. British Museum, the museums of Berlm and Athens, and a few fine 
specimens exist in the South Kensington Museum. The splendid 
Sabouroff collection is now in thtf Hermitage Palace at St Peters- 

- — ■ ■■■ ■ _ ■ 

^ See Va8fy|i, ed. Le Monnier, xij. 281. < 

* This interesting buildibg is now^threatened with destruction. 


Imrg. Many museums in Italy — such as those at Florence, Perugili, 
Capua, Rome, and other places— contain many examples from 
Etruria and Magna Gracia. A large number of the finest of the 
Tanagi’a lignres and the like are in private hands ; some are illus- 
trated in the works mentioned in the following list ; that of Prince 
Liechtenstein at Vienna is one of the finest.^ t 

/aferaturc.— Leou Ileuzey, “Rceherches aur les de femmes voil^fes,” 

in Mon. assoc, des tladfs grccques, Paria, 1874; I<1., “Rech. sur un gronpe de 
Praxitiilc, . . . en terre cuitc," in Gaz. (Us B.-Arts, September 1875 ; Id., “ Rech. 
sur lea terres cuitcH grecquea,” in Mo7i. assoc. (Us Hud. grec., 1875; Id., Lu 
orighies des terres caites, Puria, 1882 ; Id., Catalogue des figurines antiq^ 


Kekule, Grlechische Thunjiguren aus fanagra, Berlin, 1878 ;^d., GrUchische 
Terracutten vvm IkHlner Museum, Berlin, 1878; Id., Die antiken Terraooiten von 
Pompeii, StuttKart, 1880; Ilayet, Monuments de I'art antique, Paris, 188^ vol. 
ii. pp. 74-90; Id., “Sur uiie plaque estampce,” in Bull. Cor. Hell.. 1879, pp. 
329-333; Id., Cat. de la Coll. Jtayd, 1880; Id., “Les figurines de Tanagra 
(Ij(3uvre),'* in Gaz. des B.-Arts, 187.') ; Id., “ I/art grec au Trocad6ro,“ in Gcut. des 
B.-Arts, 1878 ; Furtwaengler, La Coll. Sabouroff, Parin, 1882-85, splendidly illus- 
trated in colours; Martha, Cat. des figurines du vuisU d'Athknes, 1880; Id., 
“Figurines corinthiennes t*n terre cuite,” in Bull. Cor. Hell, 1879, pp. 29-42; 
Id., “Figurines do Tanagra," ibid., 1880, pp. 71-75; Pedtier, “Terres cuites 
Chypriotes,” ibid., 1879, pp. 86-94 ; Pottier and Rcinach, “ Fouillcs de Myrina," 
ibid., various articles in vols. for 1882-83 ; Paul Girard, “ N6cropoles de la Qr6ce 
du Nord," 1879, pp. 211-*221; M.ax. Collignnn, “Plaque estarap^e do 

Santorin," ibid., 1881, pp. 436-438; Cesuola, Cyprus, London, 1877; Bchlie- 
tnann, Troy, Mycenne, and Tiryns\ E. CurtinH, (Jiebelgruppen aus Tanagra, 
Berlin, 1878; Delauncy, “Terres cuites de Tanagra,” in Revue de France, May 
and June 1878. An account of the first discovery of the Tanagra figures is 
given by Otto Liiders in Bull Inst. Cor. Arch., 1874, p. 120; see also various 
articles in Gaz. Archhl, Anhdol. Zritung, and Mon. Inst Arch. Rom. (especially 
vol. vi.). For the earlier known terra-cottas, see Panofka, Te.rracotten des k. 
Museums zu Berlin, 1842; Combe, Terra-cuttas in the British Museum, Ivondon, 
1810; and Gerhard, Monumenti figulinl di Sicilia, Berlin, 1835. Other works 
have Iwten Already referred to. Clever but not quiU^ satisfactory copies of 
the finest Tanagra and other figures are now mode in Berlin and Vienna ; they 
cost from twenty to thirty shillings each. (J. H. M.) 

TERKANOVA, or Terranuova, a seaport town of 
Sicily, on a hill at the mouth of the Terranova, in the pro- 
vince of Caltanisetta, and 41 J miles east-south-east from 
Girgenti. It contains a castle and several large churches, 
but has little to interest the traveller. Though the har- 
bour is poor, there is a considerable trade in corn, wine, 
fruit, sulphur, and soda. Cloth is manufactured to a 
small extent. The population of the town in 1881 was 
16,440, that of the commune 17,173. In and near Ter- 
ranova are the remains of the ancient Gela (q.v.). The 
modern town owes its origin to the emperor Frederick II. 

TERRAPIN. See Tortoise. 

ThlHRE HAUTE, a city of the United States, in Harri- 
son township, Vigo county (of which it is the county seat), 
in the western part of Indiana. It is situated in 39“ 27' 
N. lat. and 87'' 54' W. long., at a height of 492 feet above 
the sea, upon the cast bank of the Wabash river, 186 miles 
nearly south of Chicago and 73 miles west-south-west of 
Indianapolis. The city sttands upon level ground, about 
60 feet above the ordinary surface of the river. It is 
regularly ljud out, with wide streets, lined with shade 
trees ; its principal buildings are the State normal school 
and the Polytechnic Institute. Six great railroad lines 
pass through Terre Haute, connecting it directly with the 
cities of the Mississippi valley. This fact, together with 
its proximity to the coal-mines of Clay county, has greatly 
promoted its growth as a manufacturing centre. It had 
in 1880 a population of 26,042, as against 16,103 in 1870. 

TEKSTEEGEN, Gerhard (1697-1769), German reli- 
gious WTiter, was born at Mors in Rhenish Prussia oif 
25th November 1697, After being educated at the 
gymnasium of his native town, he pursued for some years 
the calling of a ribbon -maker. In 1728 he withdrew 
from all secular pursuits and gave himself entirely to 
religious work. His writings include a collection of hymns 
{Blumengdrtlein, 1729; last edition, Stuttgart, 1868), a 
volume of Gehete, and another of Brie/e. lj,e died at 
Miihlheim in Rhenish Prussia on 3d April 1769. See 
Hymns, vol. xii. p. 588. 

TERTIARIES. See Franciscans, vol. ix. p. 7j)0. « 

* Very clever forgeries of terra-cotta are being manufactured, and 
in many casee real specimens have genuine heads which do not belong 
to them. The colouring has fi'equently been touched up and falsified 
while in the dealers’ hands. Even the eelebrated Oampana collectiMi 
contained many clever forgeries of terra-cotta reliefs. 
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" TERTULLIAN, whoso full name was Quintus Septim- 
lus Florens Tkrtullianus, is the earliest and after 
Augustine the greatest of the ancient church writers of 
the West. Before him the whole Christian literature in 
the Lectin language consisted of a translation of the Bible, 
the Octavius of Minucius Felix — an apologetic treatise 
written in the Ciceronian style for the higher circles of 
society, and with no evident effect for the church as a 
whole — and a list of the hooks recognized as canonical 
(the so-called Muratorian fragment). Whether Victor the 
Roman bif^iiop and Apollonius the Roman senator ever 
realiy made an appearance as Latin authors is (juite un- 
certain. Tertullian in fact created Christian Latin litera- 
ture; one might almost say that that literature sprang 
from him full-grown, alike in form and substance, as 
Athene from the head of Zeus. Cyprian j)olished the 
language that Tertullian had made, sifted the thoughts 
he had given out, rounded them off, and turned them into 
current coin, but he never ceased to be aware of his depend- 
ence on 'J'ertullian, whom he designated as /car his 

master (Jer., De III., 53). Augustine, again, stood on 
the shoulders of Tertullian and Cyprian ; and these three 
North Africans are the fathers of the Western churches. 

Tertullian’s place in universal history is determined by 

(1) his intellectual and spiritual endowments, (2) his moral 
force and evangelical fervour, (3) the course of his personal 
development, (4) the circumstances of the time in the midst 
of which ho worked. 

(1) Tertullian was a man of great originality and genius, 
characterized by the deepest pathos, the liveliest fancy, 
and the most penetrating keenness, and was endowed with 
ability to appropriate and make use of all the methods of 
observation and speculation, and with the readiest wit. 
His writings in tone and character are always alike “rich 
in thought and destitute of form, passionate and hair- 
splitting, eloquent and pithy in expression, energetic and 
condensed to the point of ob.scurity.^' His stylo has been 
characterized with justice as dark and resplendent like 
ebony. His eloquence was of the vehement order ; but it 
wins hearers and readers by the strength of its passion, 
the energy of its truth, the pregnancy and elegance of its 
expression, just as much as it repels them by its heat with- 
out light, its sophistical argumentations, and its elaborate 
hair-splittings. Though he is wanting in moderation and 
in luminous warmth, his tones are by no means always 
harsh ; and as an author he ever aspired with longing after 
humility and love and patience, though his wjole life was 
lived in the atmosphere of conflict. Tertullian both as a 
man and as a writer had much in common with the apostle 
Paul. 

(2) In spite of all the contradictions in which he in- 
volved himself as a thinker and as a teacher, Tertullian 
was a compact ethical personality. What he was he was 
with his whole being. Once a Christian, he was deter- 
jnined to bo so with all his soul, and to shake himself 
free of all half measures and compromises with the world. 
It is not diflUcult to lay one’s finger upon very many 
obliquities, self-deceptions, and sophisms in Tertullian in 
matters of detail, for he struggled for years to reconcile 
things that were in themselves irreconcilable ; yet in each 
case the perversities and sophisms were rather the outcome 
of peculiarly difficult circumstances in which he stood. It 
is easy convict him of having failed to control the 
glowing passion that was in him. He is often outrageously 
unjust in the substance of what he says, and in manner 
harsh Ho cynicism, scornful to gruesomeness ; but in no 
battle that he fought was he ever actuated by selfish ‘ 
interests. What he did was really done for the Oospel, 
as he understood it, witbn all the faculties of his soul. But 
he understood the Gospel as being primarily an assured 
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hope and a holy law, as fear of the Judge who can cast 
into hell and as an inflexible rule of faith and of discipline. 
Of the glorious liberty of the children of God he had 
nothing but a mere presentiment ; he looked for it only in 
the world beyond the grave, and under the power of the 
Gospel he counted as loss all the world could give. He 
well understood the meaning of Christ’s saying that He 
came not into the world to bring peace, but a sword : in 
a period when a lax spirit of conformity to the world hoC 
seized the churches he maintained the “ vigor evangelicus ” 
not merely against the Gnostics but against opportjunists 
and a worldly-wise clergy. Among all the fafhtrs of the 
first three centuries Tertullian has given the most powerful 
expression to the terrible earnestness of the Gospel. 

(3) The course of TertulliaVi’s personal development 
fitted him in an altogether remarkable degree to be a 
teacher of the church. Born at Carthage of good family 
— his father was a “centurio consularis” — he received a 
first-rate education both in Latin and in Greek. He was 
able to speak and write Greek, and gives evidence of 
familiarity alike with its prose and with its poetry ; ^nd 
his excellent memory — though he himself complains about 
it — enabled him always to bring in at the right place an 
appropriate, often brilliant, quotation or some historidkl 
allusion. The old historians, from Herodotus to Tacitus, 
were familiar to him, and the acciu*acy of his historical 
knowledge is astonisliing. He studied with earnest zeal 
the Greek philosophers ; Plato in particular, and the 
WTitings of the Stoics, ho had fully at command, and his 
treatise Be Anima shows that ho himself was able to in- 
vestigate and discuss ])hilosophical problems. From the 
philosophers ho had been led to the medical writers, whose 
treatises j)lainly had a place in his working library. But 
no portion of this rich store of miscellaneous knowledge 
has left its characteristic impress on his writings ; this 
influence was reserved for his legal training. His father, 
whose military spirit reveals itself in the whole bearing 
of Tertullian, to whom Christianity was above everything 
a “militia,” had intended him for the law. Ho studied 
in Carthage, probably also in Rome, where, according to 
Eusebius, he enjoyed the reputation of being one of the 
most eminent jurists. This statement derives confirmation 
from the Digest, where references are made to two works, 
De Castreiisi Deculio and Qumtionumi LibH VIII., of a 
Roman jurist named Tertullian, who must have flourished 
about 180 A.D. In point of fact the quondam advocate 
never disaj/peared in the Christian presbyter. This was at 
once his strength and his weakness : his strength, for as a 
professional pleader he had learned how to deal with an ad- 
versary according to the rules of the art — to pull to pieces 
his theses, to reduce him ad ahsurdum, and to show the 
defects and contradictions of his statements, — and was 
specially qualified to expose the irregularities in the pro- 
ceedings taken by the state against the Christians; but 
it was also his weakness, for it was Yes])onsible for his 
litigiousness, his often doubtful shifts and artifices, his 
sophisms and argumentatimes ad hominem, his fallacies and 
surprises. At Rome in mature manhood Tertullian became 
a Christian, under what circumstances we do not know, 
and forthwith he bent himself with all his energy to the 
study of Scripture and of Christian literature. ^ Not only 
was he master of the contents of the Bible : he also read 
carefully the works of Hermas, Justin^ Tatian, Miltiades, 
Melito, Irenseus, Proculus, Clement, as well as ^any 
Gnostic treatises, the writings of Marcion in parficular. 
In apologetics his principal master was Justin, and in 
theology proper and in the^ controversy with the Gnostics, 
Irenseus. Aa a thinker he was hot original, and even as 
a theologian he has product but few new schemes of 
doctrine, except his doctrine of sin. His special gift lay 
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in the power to make what had been traditionally received 
impi^ssive, t^ give to it its proper form, and to gain for it 
new cprrency. From Rome Tertullian visited Greece and 
perhaps also Asia Minor ; at any rate we know that he 
had temporary relations with the churches there. He was 
consequently placed in a position in which he could check 
ihe doctrine and practice of the Roman Church. Thus 
equipned with knowledge and experience, he returned to 
Cartnage and there laid the foundation of Latin Christian 
literature. At first, after his conversion, he wrote Greek, 
but and by Latin almost exclusively. The elements 
of this Gfhiristian Latin language may be enumerated as 
follows (i.) it had its origin, not in the literary language 
of Rome as developl^d by Cicero, but in the language of 
the people as we find it fn Plautus and Terence; (ii.) it 
has an African complexion; (iii.) it is strongly influenced 
by Greek, particularly through the Latin translation of 
the Septuagint and of the New Testament, besides being 
sprinkled with a hvge number of Greek words derived 
from the Scriptures or from the Greek liturgies ; (iv.) it 
be«yrs the stamp of the Gnostic style and contains also 
some military expressions ; (v.) it owes something to the 
original creative power of Tertullian. As for his theology, 
ife leading factors were— -(i.) the teachings of the apolo- 
gists ; (ii.) the philosophy of the Stoics; (iii.) the rule 
of faith, interpreted .in an anti-Gnostic sense, os he had 
received it from the Church of Rome; (iv.) the Sotcrio- 
logical theology of Melito and Jrenaeus ; (v.) the substance 
of the utterances of the Montanist prophets (in the closing 
decades of his life). This analysis does not disclose, por 
indeed is it possible to discover, what was the determining 
element for Tertullian; in fact he was under the dominion 
of more than one ruling principle, and he felt himself 
bound by several* mutually opposing authorities. It was 
his desire to unite the enthusiasm of primitive Christ- 
ianity with intelligent thought, the original demands of 
the Gospel with every letter of the Scriptures and with 
the practice of the Roman Church, the sayings of the*| 
Paraclete with the autliority of the bishops, the law of the 
churches with the freedom of the inspired, the rigid dis- 
cipline of the Montanist with all the utterances of the 
New Testament and with the arrangements of a church 
seeking to set itself up within the world. At tliis task 
he toiled for years, involved in contradictions which it 
took all the finished skill of the jurist to conceal from him 
for a time. At last he felt compelled to break off from 
the church for which he had lived and fought ; but the 
breach could not clear him from the contradictions in 


a period of very great moment in the history of the Catho- 
lic church ; for within it the struggle with Gnosticism was 
brought to a victorious close, the New Testament estab- 
lished a firm footing within the churches, the “ apostolic 
rules which thenceforward regulated all the affairs^of the 
church were called into existence, and the ecclesiastical 
priesthood came to be developed. Within this period also 
falls that evangelical and legal reaction against the political 
and secular tendencies of the church which is knov^n as 
Montanism. The same Tertullian who had fortified the 
Catholic church against Gnosticism was none the less 
anxious to protect it from becoming a political orgaftiza- 
tion. Being unable to reconcile in compatibles, he broke 
with the church and became the most powerful representa- 
tive of Montanism in the West. 

Although Tcrtnlliaii’s extant works arc both numerous and 
copious, our knowledge of his life is veiy vague. He cannot have 
been born much later than about 150. His activity as a jurist in 
Rome must fall >vithin the period of Coiuinodus ; for there is no 
indication in his writings that he was in Rome in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, and many passages seem to preclude the supposi- 
tion. The date of his conversion to CJiristianity is quite uncertain; 
there is much in favour of the years between 190 and 195. How 
long he remained in Romo after becoming a Christian, whether he 
had attained any oHice in tlie church before leaving Rome, what 
was the date of liis visit to Greece, — on these points also we remain 
in ignorance. It is certain that he was settled in Carthago in the 
second half of 197, the date of his writing his Apologciicxts and 
(shortly afterwards) his two Iwoks Ad Aatimics ; we also know 
that he hecamo a presbyter in Carthage ami was married. His 
recognition of the Montanistic prophecy in Phrygia as a work of 
God took place in 202-203, at the time when a now persecution 
broke out. For the next live years it was bis constant endeavour 
to secure the victory for Montanism within the cliurch ; but in this 
he became involved more and more deeply in controversy with the 
majority of the clmrch in Carthago and especially with its clergy, 
which had the support of the clergy of Rome. As Jerome writes 
{De Vir. 53): “Usque ad mediam fctatcm presbyter fuit 
ecclesiw Africana]!, invidia posteaet contumcliis clericorum Romamo 
eccleshe ad Montani dogma delapsus.” On bis breach with the 
Catholic churcli, probably in 207-208, ho became tlie head of a 
small Montanist community in Carthago. In this position he con- 
tinued to labour, to write, and to assail the lax Catholics and their 
clergy until at least tlie time of Hisliop Calixtus in the reign of 
Elagabalus. The year of his deatli is uncertain, Jerome {vt sup.) 
says: “Fertur vixisso usque ad decrepitam oetateni.” That he 
returned at last to tlie bosom of the Catholic cliurch is a mere 
legend, the motive of which is obvious ; bis adherents after liia 
death continued to muintain themselves as a small community in 
Carthago. Althougli lie had left the church, Ids earlier writing 
continued to be extensively read ; and in the 4th century his 
works, along with those of Cyprian, were the principal reading of 
Western Christians, until they were superseded by those of Jerome, 
Ambrose, Augustine, and Gregory. Jerome lias included him in his 
catalogue of vhristiaii “viri illustres,” but only as a Catholic to 
whom reference should be made with caution.^ 


which he found himself entangled. Not only did the great 
chasm between the old Christianity, to which his soul 
clung, and the Christianity of the Scriptures as juristically 
and philosophically interpreted remain unbridged ; he also 
clung fast, in spite of his separation from the Catholic 
church, to his position that the cliurch possesses the true 
doctrine, that the l^ishops per snccessionem are the rejx)si- 
tories of the grace of the teaching office, and so forth. 
The growing violence of his latest works is to be accounted 
for, not jnly by his burning indignation against the ever- 
advancing secularization of the Catholic church, but also 
by the incompatibility between the authorities which he 
recognized^nd yet was not able to reconcile. After having 
done battle with heathens, Jews, Marcionites, Gnostics, 
Monarchians, and* the Catholics, he died an old man, 
carrying with him to the grave the last remains of primi- 
tive Christianity in th» West, but at the same time in 
conflict with himself. • ' 

(4) What has just been said, brings out very clearly how 
important in their bearing on Tertullian^s development 
were the circumstances of the age in which he laboured. ^ 
His activity as a Christian falls between 190 and 220, 


The works of Tertullian, on the chronology of which a great deal 
has been written, and which for the most part do not admit of 
being dated with perfect certainty, fall into three classes, — the 
apologetic, tlio polemical tlieological, and the ascetic. And in point 
or time also tlireo periods can be readily distinguislied, the years 
202-203 and 207-208 constituting the divisions. Some of the things 
he wrote Iiave unfortunately disappeared, — in particular the J)e 
Sjycciaculis^ De Baptismo^ and De yirginibxts Velandis in Greek ; 
his works in Latin on the same subjects have survived. * 

I. Works dating from before 202-203. — To this class belong 
the AiKflogctkus (197) and the two books Ad Nati(jne.9, De Spccta^ 
culisy De Idoloiatria, De CuUn Fcminnrum Lihri //., De Testi- 
monio Anwiee> (written soon after the Apologelicus)^ Ad ^fartyrc3 
(perhaps the enrlioKt of all), De Bfiptisino Hmrcticorinn (now lost), 
De Baptisjno^ De Pmnitentia^ De Oratione (the last three written for 
catechumens), De Patieixlia^ Ad Uxorem Libri I l.y De Prsc.^riptione 
Hmretkomm^ and Adv. Marcionem (in its first form). The Apolo- 
gciicus, which in tlio 3d century was translated into Greek, is the 
weightiest work in defence of Christianity of the firet two centuries. 
Respecting its relation to the Octavius oi Minucius Felix much has 
been written ; to the present writer it seems unquestionable ^hat 
Tertullian’s work was the later. Of great moment also h the De 
Preescriptionc Heerctieorum^ in wdiich the jurist is more clearly 
heard than the Cliristian. Tlie De Specioueulis and Dc Idololatria 
sh ow tliat Tertulli a n was already in a certain sen.^a Mon tanist 
* Compare also the judgment of Hiftry and of Vincent of I^rini« 
Commonit. p 24 . 
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before ho formally wont over to that creed ; on the other hand, 
his De Fcmitentia proves that his earlier views on church discipline 
were much more tolerant than his later. To learn something of 
his Christian temper wo must read the Da Oralionc and the l)c 
Vatitni^a. The De Daptismo is of special intortist from the arclueo- 
logical point of view. 

II. Works tor Itlen brlwcoi and 207‘20S. — Dc Virffinihus 

Velandis, De Corona Militis^ De Fuga in Persecutions^ De Exhorta- 
Hone CastilatiSf Scorpiare adr. Onostieos (?), Adversvs Jlcrmogenem^ 
Dc Censu Aninite adi\ Hcrmogcneni (lost), Adv. Valenti nianos^ Adr. 
Apelleiacos (lost), De Paradiso (lost), De Fato (lost), De Aninut, De 
Canie Christi, Dc Uesnri'retione Cai'niSt and De Spe Fidelinni (lont), 
wore all wriflcn after Tertullian had recognized the 2 )rophctic claims 
of tjio Moiitaiiists, hut before he had left the church. 

III. IPorks later than 207 -208 . — To this 2 )eriod belong the five 
hooks Adv. Marcioncm^ his main anti-Gnostic work (in the third 
form — the first of the five was written in 207-208), Ad Scapalam (a 
memorial to the governor, written soon after 211), De Pall to 
(possibly this ought to be classed among the earliest writings), Adv. 
Praxcan (his i)rincipal work against the ^lonairhians), and Adv. 
Judseos. The latest extant works of Tertullian (all after 217) arc 
his controversial writings against the laxity of the Catholics, full of 
the bitterest attacks, especially upon CalixtUs, the bishop of Rome ; 
these are De Monoganiia^ De Jejunioy De Pndieitia, and De Ecsfasi \ 
LibH VII. (lost). The arguments against the genuineness of .some 
of the above writings do not seem to the tiieseiit writer to have 
weight. It is uncertain whether Tertullian was th(3 author of tho 
Acta Peipctux ct FelicUatis. 

TAUrature.—A thoroa^'lily adequate edition of tlie works of Tei’t^illian and a 
full account of his fortunes as a writer are still desiderata ; the hest edition at i 
present is that of Oehler (:} vols., Leipsic, 18!)3). The editio princips is by 1 
Keatus Rhenanus (Basel, others have appeared by Geleiiins (1350), 

Panieliua (1579), De la Harre(15s0), Ri^'nltius (IGS-D, Setulrr (1770-71), Oberthur 
(1780), I.eoj)old (1839 sq.), and Mij'iU! (1844). The Vienna Academy is about to 
publish an edition by Keill'erseheid. There are German translations by Besnard 
(1837) and Kellner (1882), and an Enj'llsh translation appe.nrs in Glark's Ante- 
Nicene Theological Library. Seimrate treatises of Tertullian have often been 
edited,— the Apoloqeticus by Havercaiiip(171S), Oehler (1849), and Kayser (1 80.5) ; 
the Ad Nationes by Godofrediis (1G35) ; the J)e SpertacKlin by Klussinann (1877) ; 
the De Testlmonio Avimic by Lindner (18G2) ; the De Fallio by Salmasius (185r»); 
other minor writings by TIurter, &o. Tlie testimonies of tho cliureh fttthci*s 
(the most important being those of Cyprian, Eusebius, Jerome, and Vincent of 
Leriris) arc partly brought togetlior in the editions. 

The older studies on 'I’ertulUan by Le Nourry, Tillemont, Dupin, Allix, Caro, 
Ccillier, Mosheim, Centner, 8emler, Noossclt, are to some extent reproduced 
In vol. iii. of Oehlcr’s edition. Among tho more modern contril)ution.s to the 
subject maybe inoutioned those of Xeander (Autiqnosticns : Geist des TertuD 
Hans, Berlin, 1825), Bohringer (Die Kirche Christi in liiographien, vol. iii., 2d 
ed., 1875), Mohler (PatrohHju', vol. i,, 1840, pp, 701-789), Kaye (Eccles. Hist, of the 
Sd and Sd Centurien, illustrated from the vtriti.nqs of 'Icrtullian, 3<l ed., 1845), 
Ooenun (Comment, de Tertull., Utrecht, 1825), llrsselberg (Tertullian’ s Jxhrey I 
pt. i., Dorpat, 1848), ElK*rfc (Gcsch. d. Christl. I.it., 1874), Freppel (TertuUien, 
Paris, 18G4), Hauck (Tcrtulluin’s Dhen n. Srhri/len, 1877), Alzog (Patrologie, 3d 
ed., 187G); sec also the manuals of church history, history of dogma (e.g., 
Hamack'.s Txhrh. d. Dogmengesch.; also Schwane's, Dorner's, and otliers), of 
Roman literature (Teuffel), of Christian philosophy (Ritter, Stock!, Erdnmmi, 
Ueberweg). Oompaio also Deiitinger, Geist d. Christl. Ueherlir/erung, vol. i. 

On the chronology and geiiuinenes.s of the works attributed to Tertullian, see 
Mosheim, Semler, Xoessidt (De Vem .'Elate et Dnrtrina Sariptonim Tertulliani, 
17G8 ; in Oehler's ed., vol. iii.), Uhlhorn (Pundamenta Chronolngiiv Tertidl.y 
Gottingen, 1852), Boriwelseh (Die Schriften Tertullian's n. d. Zeit Hirer Ah/ass., 
Bonn, 1879), Kellner (*‘ Zur Chron. Tert.’s," in Theol, Quartalschr., 1870-71), 
Grotemeyer (Ueher Tertullian's Mien n. Schriften, Kempen, 1SG3-G5), Ilarnack 
C‘ Zur Chroiiol. d. Hchr. Tert.’s, ” in Ztschr. f. Kirchengcsch., 1878), Nbldecheii 
(“Tert.’s Geburtsjahr," in Ztschr.f wlss. Theol., 188G). On 'rcrtullian as a man, 
a citizen, and an author, see Ebert (as above), Eiigelhardt (“ T^'T.’s schriftstell. 
Character,” in Zt.'ichr.f. d. hist. Theol., 1852), Ritter (in Braun and Achterfeld’s 
Bonnex Ze it sell rift, lift. 8), Hildehr.and (in Julin’s Jahrb. z, Alterthum.siLnssensch , 
1843), Dieriiiger (Doctrina- Tcrtnll\<n\.i de Hep. et de Offic. et Jur. Civiuni IdirUtian- 
orum, Bonn, 1850), NoUlerhen (“Tert. als Mcnsch u. als Burger,” in Hist. 
Ztschr., 1885), Schmidt (De lAitinitate Tcrt., Erlangen, 1870-72), Klussinann 
(Curarum Tertv.ll., pts. i., ii., Halle, 1881), Hauschild (Die Grnndsdtze n. Miftel 
der Wortbildung bet Tert., Ledpsie, 1881), and liangen (T)e Usu Tert. rrtrposU 
tionum, Munster, 18G9). On Tertullian as a jurist, see Buimenliach (De Presby- 
Uroet Icto Tertulliaun, laMpsic, 1735), Wieseniiavern (De Icto Te.rtvlUano, Ilildes- 
heiin, 1748), Pagenstecher (/3e Junsj^r. Tert., Harderwijk, 17G8), Rudorir(A’ma. 
Rechtsgesch. , i. p. \9G sq.). On Tertullian ns an ajiologcte, see Hefele (“ Tert. 
als Apologet,” in JJeitr. zur Kirchengeschichte, vol. 1.), Jeep (“Tert. als Apolo- 
rgot,” in Jahrbb. f. diutsche ThnA., 18G4), Pelet (Kssni sur I'upolog. de Tert., 
Strosburg, 1868), Condamin (Dc Tertulliaun Te ratio JleUginnU Patrono, Bar-le- 
Duc, 1877), 'Woruor (Gcsch. d. upolog. u. polemisrh. Lit., vols, i., ii., 1861-62). On 
his relations to the Greek apologists, see Harnaek (Tcite u. [Inters, z. altchrUt. 
lAU'Gesch., vol. i.); on those U) Minucius Felix, Ebert (Tert.’s Verhdltniss zn 
M. Felix, Loipsic, 18G8), and a number of other discussions by Hartcl, Kuhn, 
kc. His relations to Clement of Alexandria have been investigated by 
MUnscher (in Henke’s Magazin, voP. vi., 1790), Noldechen (Jahrbb. f. prot. 
Theol., 1886 ; Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1H8G); on his relations to Ireneeus, Hippo- 
lytus, MeLto, and the Gnostics, see Harnaek (Zur Qnellenkritik der Gesch. d. 
G^wsticismns, Lcipsic, 1873), Lipsius (Die Quelleii der ulte.sUn Ketzergesch., 187.5), 
Hamack (De Aitcllls Gnosi Monarchica, Lcipsic, 1874, and Texte u. Untersneh., 
vol. i.), Hil^nreld (Ketzergesch., 1884), and H.agemann (Die rom. Kirche, 1SG4). 
His relations to the Greek clement in general are treated of by Caspari in vol. 
iii. of his Quellen zur Gesch. d. Tau/symbnls (1875), and those to the Now Testa- 
ment and primitive Christianity by Ronsch (Das N. T. Tert.’s, 1871), Volkinar 
(In Credner's Gesch. d. NTlirhrn Kaiwn, 18»’)0), Westcott (Hist, of the Canon of 
th/N. T/^5th ed., 1881), Charteris (CnnnnicUy, 1880), Overbeck (Die Avffasmng 
d. Streits zwischen Petrus u. Puulus hei dsn Kircheuvdtern, Basel, 1877X Barth 
(“Tert.’s Auffassung des Ap. Paulus,” Ac., in Jahrbb. f jyrot. Theol., vol. viii.), 
and Noldechen (“ Ein gettugeltes Wort bei Tert.,” in Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol., 188.5). 

On Tertullian os a Montanist, see Gottwald (De Montanisno Tert., Breslau, 
1868) and the accounts of Montajlsm by Schwogler, Baur, Ritschl, Bonwetsch, 
De Soyres, Salmon, Hamack, and others; also Noldechen (“Die Kriais in 
Karthag. Bchleierstrolt,” in Ztschr. f. kirchl. IVissensch. n. kirch. Leljen, 188GX 


On his relation to the creed and nile of faith consult Ilarnack (Pair. App. 0pp., 
i., 2<i ed., ii. Appendix, and Ixhrb. d. Dogmengesch. , vol. i.). His doctrine of the 
Eucharist has lieen discussed by Dieriiiger (in Der KatholU- for 18()4),*Leiin- 
bacli (Beitr. z. Abe.ndviahlshhre Tert.’s, Gotha, 1874), and in the staiidiv’d works 
on the history of the doctrine generally. For liis doctrine of the resurt ec^ion, 
seeOfthninger ('i’rri. v. smne Auferstehungslehre, Augsburg, 1878); for his psycho- 
logy, SCO Der Katholik for May, August, and 8eptomher 18G5, Murtoii (KssaL sur 
Vorigine de Tdme d'apre.H Tert., Strasburg, 18GG), Biirckb.irdt (Die Srelenlehre 
des Tert., Bautzen, 1857), SLickl (De Tert. Doctrina P.sychol., Munster, 1863), 
an<l Hauschild (Tert.’s Ps^irhologie, Frankfort-on-Main, 1880). On his doc- 
trine of the original state of man, see Wendt (D/c Mirc von d. me-im'hl. VulD^ 
kommenheit, 1882) and Noldechrn (Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol., 188.5); and on his 
doctrine of redemption, sec Hordes (Kxposi cr it. des opin. de Tert. sn r la ^edemp^ 
tioti, Strasburg, ISGO). The treatise Adv. Praxean and his anti-Moiiarchiarr 
polemic are discussed by Lipsius (Jh/ir55. /. deutsch. Theol., 1SG8) and llage- 
mann (as aliove), and in the church histm lei^ ; Ills conception of the sacra- 
ments by Lcimbach (Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 187 1). His ethical ideas are analysed 
by Munscher (Henke’s Magazin, vol. vi., 1796) and Nielsen Kihik, 
Copenhagen, 1879); the De Pallia by Kellner (Theol. Quartalschr., 1870), the 
De Patlentia by Noldechen (Ztschr. f. kirchl. H'yisrusch. u. kirch. Leben, 1885), 
tho Adv. Juda’os by Semler, Bonwetsch (as above), and Volkinar (in Credner s 
Gesch. d. NTlichen Kanon), the Hpiirioms adilition%) the De l‘rwscrlptione by 
tho authorities already cited for his relatitUis to Gnosticism and by Lii>8ius 
(Zur Qnellenkritik des Kpiphnnios, 1865). On P.ie poem Adv. Marc., falsely 
ascrilK'il to Tertullian, .set* lliickstadt’s monograph (Leijisic, 1875), also the 
Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1876; on tlu; poem De Sodo-uia et de .fnna, see Mttller 
(ilhein. Mns., xxil). 'I'he pa.ssiiges of arehicological^iiiijiortance in Tertullian 
are tliscus.sed by Leinibaeh in Ztschr. f. die hist. Theol., 1871, and by Noldechen 
in Ztschr. f. kirchl. U'issensrh. u. k irchl. Ixhe.n, 1885 ; see also Morcellus (Africa 
Christiana, .Hvols., Bre.seia, 18l(;), 'M\\utrr(Pri7U()id0i Kcvlesiiv Africa ntr, Copen- 
hagen, 1829), and Gorres (“ Das Cliristeiithiim u. der Stuat z. Zeit des Kaisers 
Sejitimius Severus,” in Jahrhb. f. jirot, Theol., 1S7H). Some editions of indi- 
vidual works of 'rertiillinn, ns well as philological investigations not mentioned 
in tlie foregoing list, will he found particularized in Mayor’s llihliogra mlcal 
Clue, to Ijitin Literature, 1875. (A. II A.) 

TEllUDANT, or Tarudant. See Morocco, vol. xvi. 
p. 831. • 

TEllUKL, a province of Siiain, forming part of the 
ancient kingdom of Aragon, is bounded on fho N. by 
Zaragoza, on the E. by Tarragona, on tlie S. by Castelloii 
de la Plana and Valencia, on the S.W. by Chicnca, and 
on the W. by Guadalajara, and has an area of 23G3 square 
m;les. It is intersected from east to west liy the mountain 
chains of Albarracin and Gudar, from which several ofifsets 
<livergc on either side. Tho loftiest summit is the Muela 
de San Juan (5280 feet), which is covered with snow for a 
great jiart of the year. These sierras give rise to several 
large rivers, tho ])rincipal being tlie Tagus, tho Guadalaviar, 
the Jiloca, and the Guadalupe. Notwithstanding the fertile 
character of the jilains and an abundance of mineral wealth, 
the trade of the province is unimjiortant, and civilization 
in a backward state, owing to the lack of means of trans- 
port, tho want of enterprise, and imperfect communication 
with the outer world. Tlie chief products are corn, wine, 
oil, cheese, fruits, timber, flax, hemp, silk, avooI, and saffron, 
together with cattle, sheep, and swine ; while in tho busier 
centres some slight manufacturo of coarse cloth, pajier, 
leather, soap, pottery, and esjiarto goods is carried on. The 
population of the province in 1877 was 249,000. 

TERUEL, the capital and most imiiortant town of the 
above province, is situated on the left bank of tho Guada- 
laviar, 142 miles east of Madrid, and on the high road 
from Calatayud to Valencia. It is an ancient walled city, 
fast falling into decay, with narrow gloomy streets and 
crumbling mediaeval houses. Home of the numerous 
churches are worth seeing, with their paintings by the 
rarely known 17th-century artist Antonio Visquert, as is 
also tho great aqueduct of 140 arch es,*" raised 1555-60 by 
Pierre Rcdcl, a French architect. In tho cloisters of San 
Pedro lie the remains of the celebrated “ lovers of Teruel,^' 
Juan de Marcilla and Isabella de Segura, whosq pathetic 
story has formed tho subject of numerous dramas and 
poems by Perez de Montalbaii, Yaque de Salas, Hartzen- 
basch, and others. The cathedral is Churi^igueresque. 
Teruel was raised to the dignity of a see in 1577, the 
bishop being suffragan of Zaragoza. ‘The population of 
the city in 1877 was 9482. 

TESCHEN (Polish Cieszyni)^ tke chief town of a*duchy 
in Austrian Silesia, is situated on the Olsa, a tributary of 
the Oder, 34 miles south-east of Troppau. It combines 
both Polish and German peculiarities in the style of its 
buildings, and contains five ehurch^s, the mosV interesting 
of which are the parish chifrch, which formerly belonged 
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to a Dominican monastery, and the Gnadenkirche, one of 
the Protestartb churches built in terms of the treaty of 
Altr^infftadt in 1706. The only relic of the ancient castle 
is a square tower, dating from the 12th century. The 
manufacturing industry of the town is slight, and, since 
the construction of the railway ina Oderberg, Teschen has 
)ost much of the trade formerly commanded by its position 
near ijie borders of Silesia, Hungary, Moravia, and Galicia. 
A flax dressing and spinning fj^tory, a large brewery, and 
several furniture factorvjs are the chief industrial establish- 
mentsf in tbe town. The population in 1880 was 13,004. 

It was at Tcschcn that Maria Theresa and Joseph II. signed the 
peace which put an end the war of bavarian succession in 1779. 
The duchy of Teschen %'as formerly a more or less direct apanage 
of the Bohemian crown. Foi»some time it boro the name of Saxe- 
Teschen (Sachsen-Teschoi?), owing to tlie fact that 1‘rince Albert of 
Saxony, who married an archduchess of Austria, received it as part 
of his wife’s dowry. I’rince Albert bequeathed it in 1822 to the 
emperor of Austria, wlio bestowed it on the archduke Albert. 

TESSIN. .SeeTtciNo. 

TEST ACTS. The principle that none but persons pro- 
fessing the established religion were eligible for public em- 
ployment was adopted by the legislatures of both England 
aqd Scotland soon after the Reformation. In England 
the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity and the severe 
penalties denounced against recusants, whether Roman 
Catholic or Nonconformist, were alTirmations of this prin- 
ciple. The Act of 7 Jac. 1. c. 2 provided that all such as 
were naturalized or restored in blood should receive the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. It was not, however, 
until the reign of Charles II. that actual receiving of ^he 
communion of the Church of England was made a con- 
dition precedent to the holding of public ofliccs. The 
earliest imposition of this test was by the Corporation 
Act of 1661 (13 Car. If. st. 2, c. 1), enacting that, besides 
taking the oath of allegiance and supremacy and sub- 
scribing a declaration against the Solemn League and 
Covenant, all members of corporations were within one 
year after election to receive the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper according to the rites of the Church of England. 
This Act was followed by the Test Act of 1672 (25 Car. 
II. c. 2). The immediate cause of the Test Act (the full 
title of which is “An Act for preventing dangers which may 
happen from popish recusants ”) was the king’s declaration 
of indulgence, dispensing with laws inflicting disabilities 
on Nonconformists. This Act enforced u{)on all persons 
filling any office, civil or military, the obligation of taking 
the oaths of supremacy and allegiance and subscribing a 
declaration against transubstantiation, and also of receiving 
the sacrament within three months after admittance to 
office. The Act did not extend to peers; but in 1678 
30 Car. II. st. 2 enacted that all peers and members of 
the House of Commons should make a declaration against 
transubstantiation, invocation of saints, and the sacrifice 
of the mass, — a special exception being made in favour of 
the duke of York.* The provisions of the Test Act were 
violated by both Charles II. and James II. on the ground 
of the dispensing power claimed by the Stuart kings. In 
a well-l^own case of Godden v. Hales (11 State Trials^ 
1166), an action for penalties under the Test Act brought 
against an oflScer in the army, the judges decided in favour 
of the dispensing power, — a power finally abolished by the 
Bill of Rights. After a considerable number of amend- 
ments and partial* repeals by the legislature of the Acts of 
1661^1672, and 1678, and of Acts of indemnity to pro- 
tect persons under certe,in circumstances from penalties 
incurred under the Test Act, the*neces8ity of receiving the 
sacrament as a qualification •fpr office was abolished by 9 
Geo. IV. c. 17, and all* Acts requiring the taking of oaths 
and declaiations agaijist transubstantiation, &c., were re^ 
pealed^by the Roman Catholfo Relief Act of 1829 (10 Geo, 
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IV. c. 7). This general repeal has been followed by the 
special repeal of the Corporation Act by the Promissory 
Oaths Act, 1871 (34 and 35 Viet. c. 48), of the Test Act 
by the Statute Law Revision Act, 1863, and of the Act 
of 1678 by 29 and 30 Yict. c. 19. Religious teSts re- 
mained in the Knglisli universities until 1871. To bo a 
member of the (diurch of England was a necessary con- 
dition precedent for holding most university or college 
offices by the Act of Uniformity of 1662, and such offices 
were not affected by the Toleration Act of 1688 and the 
Roman Catholic Relief Act of 1829. Jn 1871 the Uni- 
versity Tests Act abolished subscri[)tions to the article® of 
the Church of England, all declarations and oaths respect- 
ing religious belief, and all compulsory attendance at 
public worship in the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Durham. There is an exception confining to persons in 
holy orders of the (Jliurch of Kngland degrees in divinity 
and positions restricted to persons in holy orders, such as 
the divinity and Hebrew professorshij)s. 

Scotland, — A religious test was imposoil immediately after the 
Reformation. By 15C7, c. 9, no one was to be appointed to a public 
office or to be a notary who did not profess the Keformed religion. 
Tile Scotch Test Act was 1G81, c. G, rescinded by 1690, c. 7. Re- 
nunciation of popery was to bo made by persons employed in edu- 
cation (17^^0, c. 3). A motion to add, after the 1 Stb article of union, 
an exemption of Scotsmen from tho sacramental test in the United 
Kingdom was negatived by the Scottish ])arlian]eiit. A similar fate 
awaited a pro})Osal that while a sacramental test was in force in 
England all persons in public otlico in Scotland should subscribe 
their adhesion to tho Presbyterian Church govermueiit. By 1707, 
c. 6, all professors, principals, regents, masters, or others bearing 
office in any university, college, or school in Scotland were to pro- 
fess and subscribe to tho Confession of Faith. All persons were to 
be free of any oath or t(‘st contrary to or inconsistent with tho 
Protestant religion and Presbyterian Church government. Tho 
reception of the communion was never a part of the test in Scotland 
as in England and Ireland. Tho necessity for subscriiition to the 
Confession of Faith by persons liolding a univer.sity office (other 
than that of principal or professor of theology) was removed by 
16 and 17 Viet. c. 89. Tho Act provides lliat in 2 )lace of subscription 
every person appointed to a university oflico is to subscribe a declar- 
ation according to tho form in the ^\ct, promising not to teac.h any 
opinions opposc«l to the divine authority of Scripture or to tho 
Confession of Faith, and to do nothing to the prejudice of the Church 
of Scotland or its doctrines and privileges. 

Ireland . — An oatli of allegiance was required hy the Irish Act of 
Supremacy (2 Fdiz. c. 1). The English Act of 3 \Vill. and M. c. 2 
substituted other oaths and enforced in addition from peers, mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, bishops, barristers, attorneys, and 
others a declaration against transubstantiation, invocation of tho 
Virgin Mary and tho saints, and tho sacrifice of the mass. By the 
Irish Act of 2 Anne c. 6 every person admitted to any office, civil 
or military, ^vas to take and subscribe the oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, and abjuration, to subscribe tho declaration against 
transuhstantiatiori, kv.,y anil to receive tho Lord’s Supper according 
to tho usage of tho Church of Ireland. English legislation on tho 
subject of oaths and declarations was adopted in Ireland by Yclver- 
ton’s Act, 21 and 22 Geo. III. c. 48, § 3 (Ir.). These provisions 
were all repealed by the Promissory Oaths Act, 1871. The Roman 
Catholic Kclief Act of 1793 (33 Geo. III. c. 21, Ir.) excepted Trinity 
College, Dublin, from its [uovisioiis, and tests existea in Dublin 
university until 1873. They were abolished ns far ns regarded 
certain scientific professorships in 1867 by 30 Viet. c. 9, anti were 
finally abolished for the whole university hy the University of Dublin 
Tests Act, 1873, except as to professors of and lecturers in divinity. 

United States . — By art. 6 of the constitution, “no religious test 
shall ever he rcqiiired as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States.” A siinjlar provision is generally included 
in tho State constitutions. 

TESTAMENT. See Will. 

TESTIMONY. See Evidence. 

TETANUS (from Gr. retVo), I stretch), a disorder of tho 
nervous system, consisting in an increased reflex excita- 
bility of the spinal cord and manifesting itself by painful 
tonic spasm of the voluntary muscles throughout the body. 
The disease shows itself under various conditions. ^ It 
occasionally occurs, particularly in tropical countries, with- 
out apparent cause, and has thus been known to affect 
numbers of persons simultaneously {idiopathic tetanus). 
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It is sometimes observed in new-born children {tri^mm 
neonatonirm) and in parturient women {piLerperal tetanus). 
But by far the greater number of cases occur in connexion 
with a wound or other injury, more especially in the ex- 
tremifics, probably implicating some of the peripheral 
nerves. Certain forms of injury, as punctured, lacerated, 
and gunshot wounds, are more liable to bo followed by 
tetanus than others. In many cases the liability bears no 
proportion to the extent of the wound. Exposure to cold 
after injury is an important exciting cause. The symptoms 
of tetanus *in its most usual forms generally appear during 
thehealing process of a wound, but occasionally they arise 
after cicatrization is completed. Sometimes they are pre- 
ceded by appearances of irritation in the wound or its 
neighbourhood, but this is exceptional. The earliest indi- 
cations of the disease usually show themselves, no matter 
where the wound is situated, by stiffness about the muscles 
of the jaw, causing diflSculty in opening the mouth, which 
soon increases to lockjaw or trismus. This is accompanied 
by spasm in neighbouring muscles, and the drawn features 
and exposed teeth give to the countenance the peculiar 
expression known as rum sardonuns. The rigidity ex- 
tends to the muscles of the neck, back, chest, abdomen, 
and extremities, and the body frequently assuim^s a bent 
attitude, either backward (oputhotunos), forward {empros- 
thotonos\ or laterally {pleurosthotonos). This general 
muscular rigidity, which at first is not constant but occa- 
sionally undergoes relaxation, is accompanied by frequently 
recurring convulsive seizures, which are readily excited by 
the slightest irritation, such as from a draught of cool air, 
a bright light, the closing of a door, itc. In such attacks 
there is great suffering and the exj)ression of the face is 
indicative of agony ; and the function of respiration may 
be seriously involved and asphyxia threaten or actually 
take place. The temperature of the body sometimes rises 
to a high degree. Tlie attack is usually acute and after 
a few days either passes off or, as is more frequent, ter- 
minates fatally, either by asphyxia from tonic spasm of 
the respiratory muscles or from exhaustion consequent on 
the violence of the symptoms together with the aKsence of 
sleep. Throughout the whole course of the disease the 
mind is clear. In idiopathic tetanus tlie symptoms are 
less severe, the course more chronic, and recoveries more 
common than in those which depend upon a wound or 
injury. The puerperal form, with symptoms which differ 
in no way from those described, is rare and occurs either 
after parturition or after abortion. Tetanus |n new-born 
children, also a rare form, usually shows itself a day or two 
after birth by obvious difficulty in the acts of sucking and 
swallowing ; by the supervention of trismus, together with 
tonic contraction of the muscles of the limbs and body, 
sometimes accomj)anied by convulsive seizures; and by a 
peculiar low whining cry, seldom absent and very charac- 
teristic. Various opinions have been held as to the cause 
Vf this form of tetanus, some referring it to the wound 
j)roduced by severance of the umbilical cord, others to 
pressure upon the bones of the head in parturition, kc. 
It has not yet been satisfactorily explained. Although 
sometimes recovered from, it is usually fatal. 

The symptoms of poisoning by strychnine bear a strong 
resemblance to those of tetanus. They are, however, more 
acute and develop in connexion with something which has 
been takerf’; further, the absence of a wound and the fact 
that the spasm affects the muscles of the extremities first, 
and not those of the jaws, as in tetanus, serve to establish 
the ‘ diagnosis. In Hydrophobia {q.v.\ which in certain 
of its symptoms resembles tetanus, the absence of trismus, 
the dread of water, and the violent spasms on attempting 
to drink, together with -the history of the case, readily 
enable a distinction to be made. Various other forms of i 


nervous disease accompanied by tetanic symptoms, such as 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, hysteria in some f^rms, <kc,f may 
be still more clearly distinguished from true tetanua. 

The pathology of tetanus is referred to in the arl.icle 
Pathology (vol. xviii. p. 391). No constant changes are 
observed in the body after death from tetanus. The most 
common are great dilatation of the blood-vessels of thj 
spinal cord and sometimes evidence of inflammatory ^ction, 
but these are probably the^ effects of the symptoms rath^ 
than their cause. , 

For the treatment of tetanus many remedies havf been 
employed. Where a source of irritation in ot about a 
wound can be made out, it ought be dealt with by the 
surgeon. Of medicinal agents thos^ which diminish the 
reflex excitability of the spinal *^cor^ and relax the spasm 
are to be recommended. But it is not safe to employ all 
substances which produce those effects; Thus tobacco and 
its active principle nicotine act powerfully in this way, but 
they are attended with danger from tlieir poijsonous proper- 
ties, and the same may be said of curari, conium, calabar 
bean, etc., all of which have been used in tetanus. Oivum 
carefully administered sometimes produces a markedly 
beneficial effect, as does also Indian hemp. Chloroform 
or ether inhalation greatly mitigates the severity of tlie 
spasm. Chloral hydrate and bromide of potassium or 
ammonium are among the most useful agents which can 
be employed, and they may be given separately or, still 
better, in combination. As adjuvants, the warm bath, the 
absence of all noise and excitement, and the maintenance 
of^the strength by appropriate nutriment should not be 
neglected. 

TETBARCH (Tcrpapxv^), ibe ruler of a tetrarchy 
(T€T/oapx‘n), that is, in the original sense of the word, of 
one quarter of a region. The title of tetrarch is familiar 
from the New Testament as borne by certain princes of 
the petty dynasties which the Romans allowed to exorcise 
a dependent sovereignty within tlie province of Syria. In 
this application it has lost its original precise sense, and 
means only the ruler of part of a divided kingdom, or of 
a region too narrow to support a higher title. After the 
death of Herod the Great (4 b.c.) his realm was shared 
among his three sons : the chief part, including Judaea, 
Samaria, and Idumea, fell to Archelaus (Matt. ii. 22), with 
the title of ethnarch ; Philip received the north-east of the 
realm, and was called tetrarch ; and Galilee was given to 
Herod Antipas, who boro the same title (Luke iii. 1). 
These three sovereignties wefo reunited under Herod 
Agrippa from 41 to 44 a.d. Another tetrarchy is men- 
tioned in Luke iii. 1, viz., that of Lysanias in the little 
district of Abilene, near Damascus, in the valley of the 
Barada. An inscription of this Lysanias is given in C, 
L Gr,, 4521. 

Sco Il(iiian, Mim dc VAcad,^ xxvi. 2 (1870), p. sq, 

TKTUAN {Tettdm.n)y a town of Morocco, about 23 
miles south -south-west from Ceuta a*nd 44 south-east 
from Tangiers, is picturesquely situated about 9 miles 
inland on the steep slope of a hill, behind which rise the 
bold Rif Mountains. It is surrounded by wall^ flanked 
with towers, and has on the summit of the hill a castle 
which is the residence of the governor. The streets are 
narrow, uripaved, and dirty, and with few exceptions the 
houses are poor. Some of the numerous mosques, however, 
are handsome. The principal manufactures are gun-barrels, 
coarse woollen cloths, and woollen and silk sashes. * The 
harbour of Tetuan, at the mouth oi the Martil, allows only 
small vessels to cross thfe bar, and the roadstead is much 
exposed to the east. There, is some export trade in cattle, 
grain, fruit, leather, and wool, principally to Gibraltar, 
^he population of Tetuan ia estimated at abQUt 20,000 
(5000 Jews). •* 
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Tetuan is said to have been founded in 1492 by refugees from 
Granada. It was taken by storm on 4th February 1860 by the 
SpaniiA'ds undor^ O’Donnell but restored to Morocco when peace 
was con(;luded. 

TEUTONES, or Teutoni, a powerful German tribe, 
first appearing in history along with the Cimbri (q,v.). 
They are again mentioned at a later period by Pliny 
3 §cxvii. 11) and others as inhabiting a district in the north- 
^st ci Germany to the north of the Elbe. The name of 
Teutones was never employed either by the Germans them- 
selves or by the llomaiii* as a general name for the whole 
Germffti nation. 

TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. See Germany (vol. x. p. 
514 also ENorjsjf Language, Goths (voL x, p. 852 
Scandinavian Lanch^ages, Frisians, and Holland 
( vol. xii. p. 84 sq,), • 

TEUTONIC ORDER, The, or Teutonic Knights op 
St Mary’s Hospital at Jerusalem {DeMtscher Orderly 
Deutsche RitteVy Orden der Ritter des llospiiales St Marien 
zu Jerumleini)^*^^ on5 of the three great military and re- 
ligious orders to which the crusades gave birth. Its 
namfe is derived from a German hospital founded at 
Jerusalem in 1128, wliich disappeared on the capture of 
thi Holy City by the Saracens in 1187. The pity excited 
in the minds of some German merchants by the sufferings 
of the Christian soldiers at the siege of Acre in 1190 
induced them to reviVe the work of this society under a 
somewhat different form ; and eight or nine years later the 
society, as thus resuscitated, was converted into a military 
order. Like the two other military orders, the Teutonic 
order adopted the Augustine rule of life ; and, in additU^n 
to the ordinary monastic vows, the members laid upon 
themselves the special obligations of tending sick and 
wounded pilgrims and of fighting the pagans. Frederick, 
duke of Swabia, took the young order under his protection, 
and it soon received charters from the pope and emperor, 
entitling it to the same privileges as the Templars and 
Knights of St John. Whatever was the case at first, the 
members of the order were ultimately required to be 
Germans of honourable birth. Priest brothers were intro- 
duced about 1220, and afterwards half-brothers, like the 
frhres servants d\nnnes of the other orders, who did not 
require to be of noble birth, and might, to some extent, 
continue their ordinary secular occupations. The distin- 
guishing garb of the order consisted of a w'hite mantle 
with a black cross. 

Almost at once a rich stream of benefactions of all kinds 
began to flow into the coffers of the order, which gradu- 
ally acquired extensive territories in Palestine and also in 
Germany and other parts of Europe. Its first seat was at 
Acre, and the first grand -master was a Rhenish knight 
named Herman Walpot of Bassenheim. The order rose 
to great power and influence under Herman von Salza 
who held the office of grand- master from about 1210 
to 1239, and enjoyjod the fullest confidence of both em- 
peror and pope. He was also keen enough to see the 
hopelessness of the attempt to expel the Mohammedans from 
the Holy Land, and eagerly hailed the opportunity of trans- 
ferring the activity of the order to another sphere which 
was afforded by the invitation to undertake a crusade 
against the heathen Prussians. The successful progress of 
this crusadb, the aggrandizement thereby accruing to the 
order, and its subsequent decline have already been nar- 
rated* in the article Prussia (vol. xx. pp. 5-6). Soon 
after the beginning of the struggle, in 1237, the Teutonic 
order absorbed the orde( of th6 JSjothers of the Sword, a 
union which brought Courland, Semgallen, and Livonia to 
swell its territories. In J291,iwhen Acre, the last strong- 
hold of the Franks in Palestine, fell the order removed its 
headquart^ to Venioe; buff| when its centre of gravity*] 


became so obviously shifted to the extensive territories^ 
won from the Prussians, the seat of government was trans- 
ferred (1309) to Marienburo (?.v.) on the Vistula, where 
a splendid castle was erected for the grand-masters. The 
grand -mastership of Weinrich von Kniprode (1351-82) is 
the most prosperous period in the history of the order. 
Its territorial possessions far exceeded those attained by 
either of the rival orders, stretching from the Oder on the 
west to the Gulf of Finland on the east, and containing a 
population of two to three million souls. Its government 
at first was excellent, and for a time it may said to 
have played the leading role in the political history of 
northern Europe. Wherever the order spread, Christianity 
and German national life were introduced. Its revenues 
were very large, and its ranks were kept full by hosts of 
aspirants to a share in its pious and lucrative crusades. 

So long as the order maintained its own high standard 
all went well with it. But its internal decay was syn- 
chronous with external events that would alone have been 
extremely perilous. The union of Poland and Lithuania 
in 1386 raised up a jealous neighbour, whose power it was 
wellnigh impossible in the long run to resist, while the 
nominal conversion of the latter to Christianity struck at 
the root of the order’s prosperity by depriving it of its 
mission. * When there were no more heathens within reach 
to convert and despoil, the chief attraction to outsiders to 
join its ranks disapt)eared. After the conversion of Prussia 
into a secular duchy the Teutonic order still continued to 
exist as an ecclesiastical organization, possessing eleven 
bailiwicks in different parts of Europe, with a total area of 
850 square miles and 88,000 inhabitants. The head- 
quarters were fixed at Mergcntheim in Swabia. Its poli- 
tical importance was of course now a thing of the past, 
and the scattered position of the bailiwicks only emphasized 
its weakness. In 1801 the bailiwicks to the west of the 
Rhine were absorbed by France, and in 1809 the order 
was entirely suppressed by Napoleon, its lands going to 
the secular principalities within which they lay. In 1840 
the order was resuscitated in Austria, wliere it now exists 
as a semi- religious knighthood, presided over by a royal 
archduke. Of late it has been doing something towards 
justifying its existence and connecting itself with its past 
history by engaging in the ambulance service in time of 
war. The bailiwick of Utrecht, which survived the decree 
of Napoleon, also still exists, but the Dutch representatives 
of the order have become Protestants. The jewel of the 
order consists of a black and white cross, surmounted by 
a helmet wifli three feathers. 

The complete organization of the Teutonic order included a 
grand-master {hoch77ieistcr\ provincial masters (landvieisier) for the 
greater provinces, and commanders (komtUren) for the smaller dis- 
tricts and castles. The power of these officers was not, however, 
absolute. The grand-master co-operated with a chapter consisting 
of the provincial masters and live other important functionaries, 
while the provincial masters in turn had to consult with the 
oouucil formed by the knight commanders. The privileges enjoyed 
by the order in its palmy days w’ere of the most extensive nature,^ 
and its relations to both cliurch and state were often of a most 
exceptional nature. 

See Voigt, Gesch. d. Deutschen RitUrordens (1857-59) ; Lohineyer, Gesch. v. OsU 
II. We9t-Preu*s9n (vol. i., Gotha, 1881) ; and E. Strehlke, Tabula Ordinis 'Asu- 
tonici (Berlin, 1809). 

• 

TEWKESBURY, an ancient borough and market-town 
of Gloucestershire, England, is situated in a fine pastoral 
valley at the junction of the Severn and the Upper Avon, 
and on the Midland and Great Western Railways, 15 
miles south of Worcester and 126 north-west of London. 
It has three principal streets, which are regularly built and 
well paved. The Severn is crossed by an iron bridge with 
a flattened arch of 170 feet span, erected by Telford in 
1824. Of the great Benedictine abbey, one of the richest 
foundations in England, refounded and enlarged by Sir 
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•Robert Fitz-Hamon in the 12th century on the site of the 
ancient hermitage and Saxon monastery, there only remain 
the gate and part of the cloisters. The abbey church, 
consecrated in 1125, is a magnificent specimen of Early 
Nonran. This elaborate cruciform building consists of 
nave and side aisles, with transepts united by a grand 
central tower richly arcaded. The choir terminates in an 
apse and is surrounded by an ambulatory. One of the 
most remarkable features of the building is the unique 
western front, the central part of which is occupied by one 
vast arch extending from the ground to the roof. Origin- 
ally it was filled in with Norman windows, but these were 
removed in the 14th century, when the whole building 
underwent restoration in the Middle Decorated style, of 
which it is one of the finest existing examples. The nave 
was refilled by tracery windows, and stone groining was 
substituted for the carved wooden ceiling, a like transfor- 
mation taking place in the transci)ts. The old Norman 
columns in the choir still exist ; but above them rises a 
grand superstructure of Decorated work. The elegant 
clerestory windows arc of the 14th century, with stained 
glass of the same date. The ambulatory was rebuilt some 
distance farther out, and from it projected a beautiful scries 
of chapels. The elaborate tombs include tho^e of Sir 
Robert Fitz-Hamon, the Do Spensers, Alan prior of 
Canterbury, Sir Guy do Bricn, and the vault of George 
duke of Clarence (murdered in the Tower) and his wife 
Isabella. Edward, prince of Wales, slain after the battle 
of Tewkesbury (1471) by the Yorkists, is also buried in 
the church, which has undergone an extensive process of 
restoration under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott. In 
the High Street there are several ancient timbered and 
gabled houses. Remains of an ancient wall have been 
discovered adjoining the town. The principal modern 
buildings are the town-hall, the philharmonic hall, and the 
corn exchange. There is a free grammar-school and a 
number of charities, including the dispensary, the rural 
hospital, and Queen Mary’s, Barnes’s, Richardson’s, and< 
Russell’s almshouses. Formerly Tewkesbury had a woollen 
trade and an important mustard manufacture, but it is now 
chiefly dependent on its agricultural trade. The popula- 
tion of the municipal borough (area, 2619 acres) in 1871 
was 5409, and in 1881 5100. 

The town is supposed to derive its name from Theoc, a Saxon 
monk, wlio founded a hermitage here in the end of the 7th century, 
wliiedi was changed into a monaster}^ by the duke of Mercia in 715, 
and rebuilt by Sir Hubert Fitz-Harnon in 1102. On the death of 
Fitz-Hamon in 1147 the manor passed to the De Claris, whp became 
merged in the De Spensers, they in turn in the Beauchamjis, and 
the Heaueliamps in tlie Nevilles. At Tewkesbury took place, 4th 
May 1471, the battle between the Yorkists and Lancastrians which 
placed the crown on the head of Edward IV. During the Civil 
War the town was occuj)ied by the Parliamentarians, who were 
driven out by the Royalists ; but it was surprised and captured by 
the former in 1641, after which it remained in their possession. 
Tewkesbury was first incorporated by Elizahetli in 1574, and wlieii 
James I. sold the manor to the corporation in 1609 ho granted it 

new charter with extended privileges. Tliis being lost during 
the Civil War, a new cliarter was granted by Charle.s II. Between 
1692 and 1698 the town was witliout a corporation, but a now 
charter was granted by William III., which remained the govern- 
ing charter until the passing of the Municipal Act. Until 1867 
Tewkesbury returned two members to the House of Commons ; 
from 1867 to 1885 it returned ohe ; and in 1885 it became merged 
in the north or Tewkesbury division of Gloucestershire. 

The Anmles de (1000-1203) are published in Annalet A/otwMtici, 

I edited by H. U. Luanl, 1S04. 

Plate ITT. TEXAS, the largest in area and the eleventh in popula- 

Bound- Hon of the United States of America, is bounded by the 

*^®‘‘** Gulf of Mexico on the 8.E., by Louisiana and Arkansas 
on the^ E., by Arkansas and the Indian Territory on the 
N., the latter extending north of its northern prolonga- 
tion (the Ranhandle), by New Mexico on the W. and N. of 
its western prolongation (the trans-Pecos region), and by , . 
Mexico on the S.W, Its area in 1880 was 262,290 square 


miles, or one-eleventh (nearly 9 per cent.) of the entire 
area of the United States. The extreme length js 740 
miles, the breadth 825, and the coast line 4^0 mites. The 
boundaries, as recognized by the United States Govern- 
ment,* are — the Gulf of Mexico from the Rio Grande to the 
Sabine river, the Sabine river to 32* N. lat., thence the 
meridian of 94* 10' to the Red river of Louisiana, thenQe 
following that river west to its intersection with the lOOin 
meridian, thence north to lat. 36* 30', thcnco west Co 103* 

W. long., thence south to lat. 32*, thence west to its inter- 
section with the Rio Grande, which rivef constitutes the 
south-western border of the State to the Gulf 'of Mexico. 

The surface features are exceedingly varied, the prevailing ele- Physical 
ments being .steppes or treeless plains in tj\e north-west, mountains features 
west of the Pecos river, forests in the east, marshes adjacent to the and divi- 
coast, low prairies in the south-casf, an^l a combination of prairies sions. 
and broken hills, intersi^rsed with forest growth and thiclcets of 
tall shrubs (chaparral), in the centre. These regions are classified as 
follows (see map below). (1) Tlie coast plain is the direct geo- 
gi*apliicnl and geological continuation of the other States wliich 
border on the Gulf of Mexico. It includiufi all tbo country east of 
a lino concentric with the coast, drawn from Texarkana in the 
north-east corner of the State to near Laredo on the Rio Grande. 



The general direction of its slope, in common with that of rest 
of the State, is from north-wLst to south-east. Its altitude ranges 
up to 500 feet. The immediate coast strip is newly made marsh- 
land ; west of tliis and nortli of the Colorado river are forests ; kiid 
to the south of it the country is mostly a }>lain. (2) The black 
pmirie region sue- . 7 t 

cco<ls the coast ]»lain I V ^ 

on the west I ts west- m - p | ** !!V 

ern bonier is sharply 
defined from the 
Rod river to the Rio 
Grande, beginning 
at Denison, passing 
through or near tlio 
cities of Sherman, 

Dal las, W aco, Austin, 
and San Antonio, and 
then deflected west- 
wanl to Eagle Pass. 

It is a gently undu- 
lating prairie, covered 
with a rich black soil, 
and varies in altitude 

from 300 to 700 feet „ , . 1, ,1... 

(3) The central region 

extends from the black prairie region on the east to the eastern 
escarpment of tlie great plains on the north-west and the trans-Pccos 
inountaiihs on the south-west This is the only region of Texas which 
is not the direct continuation of the jihysical features of some ad- 
joining jxilitical division. A great variety of conditions is embraced 
within its bounds. In its north-eastern part are two long belts of 
stunted forest (the Cross Timbers), extending from the Red river 
to the Brazos, and separated by a prairie 50 miles in width. This 
is the most fertile portion of the entire region. West of this 
sub-region and north of the Colorado is a broken, arid country 
(the Coal-measures), having a sandy, pebbly soil, covered with a 
scattered growth of vegetation. West of this, between the 100th 
meridian and the escarpment of the plains, is the gypsum country, 
consisting of the so-called “red beds ” of the western United States, 
accompanied by massive deposits of gypsum and other salts. This 
country is much sculptured by erosion, and in places resembles the 
“bad lands” of the upper Missouri country., There are also exten- 
sive intervals of prairie noro. Near the centre, in the counties of San 
Saba, Mason, and Llano, is a rough, somi-mouiitainous area of older 
formations. The southern half of the central region is a broken 
country of wdiito limestone fonnation, semi-tropical in climate, 
and covered with scraggy vegetation, its physical featuns graduat- 
ing into those of northern Mexico. The south-western part is a 
rolling plain, entirely destitute of streams. Throughout the 
region, at intervals of many miles, low, truncated^hills (btUies) 
occur, representing the remains of limestone formations now being 
rapidly eroded. The region, as a whole, is poorly watered. It is 
best adapted for cattle and sheep raising, and is the chief locality 
of those industries in Texas. The altitude varies from 700 to 
2500 feet. (4) The plains region is tjie portion of the Sdte west 
of the 101st meridian and north of the thirty -second parallel, 


* The State does not recogiqzer the^South Fork of the Red river 
as the northern boundary, but insists upon the North Fork ; it alsa 
claims the 100th meridian os laid down upon MellisVs map (100 miles 
east of the true meridian) os the ^Mtem Urder of tho f^nhandle. 
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commonly known as the “Staked Plain ” (Llano Estacado). It 
is the direct southern continuation and termination of the great 
plaiDB*of the N%rth American continent which extend along the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains from British America to tho 
Rio Acos. The eastern edge is well marked by a steep escarpment, 
which, in conscnucnco of destructive erosion, is constantly receding 
to the westward. The surface is smooth, and utterly devoid of 
forest growth or streams of water. But there are many small 
]|)nd8 or lakes, and in the southern part these are saline. The 
soil is light, rich, and porous, and is covered with a good growth of 
class. Until a few years ago this region was totally unpeopled, 
but many portions of it are now (1^7) used for grazing jmrposes, 
water being secured by maans of wells or artificially constructed 
reservoirs. TJlie altitude ranges from 2500 to 4000 feet. (5) Tho 
trans-Peco^ or mouutainoiis region west of tho Pecos river is com- 
posed of numerous inounyiin ])Ciik8 and ranges, with intervening 
valleys of many miles ^n wi<lth. It is poorly watered, and the 
population outside tlie immediate Rio Grande valley is very sparse. 
The general level of the cHUintry is from 3000 to .5000 feet. 

Tho rivers are separable into several suli-aystoms. The Rio 
Grande and tho Arkansas, constituting the north and south limits 
of the Texas drainage system, with their respective tributaries, tho 
Pecos and the Canadian, originate in a limited district of northern 
New Mexico ant\ Colorado, and ultimately reach the sea at points 
a thousand miles apart. The Canadian and the Pecos have cut 
deep cahons through the Llano Estacado. The former continues 
eastvfard through Indian Territory, and tho latter southward, join- 
ing the Kio Grande between 101'" and 102“ W. long, on the soutlicrn 
border of the State. Tho Rio Grande and the Pecos receive no 
tributaries of importance in Texas, but arc constant in their How. 
Tho next and most important group comprises tho Red, the Brazo.s, 
and the Colorado, all of which originate along the eastern border 
of the Llano. They traverse similar rcigions, and have a general 
resemblance in chametor of sediment, irregularity of How, velocity, 
and topbgraphy of drainage basins. Their brackish water is ])rinri- 
pally derived from the sudden precipitation of rainfall along the 
gypsiferous escarpments of the Llano. Its volume is ordinarily 
small, the How often ceasing entirely west of tho black pramo 
region. Tliero are ptniodic freslicts, liowevcr, which suddenly 
swell tho volume to enormous proportions. These freshets, laden 
with the rich red loam of the plains, usually reach tho lower in- 
habited sections of the State in periods of drought, and ai'e termed 
“rod rises.” Much of this sediment is deposited upon the Hood 
plane of the lower valleys, and by this process tho most valuable 
sugar and cotton lands of the coast plain have been built up. 
Another important group consists of the Sabine, the Trinity, the 
San Marcos, the Guadalujtc, and the Nueces, most of which have 
their origin near tho western border of the black prairie region. 
These streams have a greater volume and are more constant in How 
than any others, and arc usually without deep cahons or wide 
bottoms. Many of them, especially those south of Austin, have 
their origin from largo springs situated along the foot of tho escarp- 
ment lino extending from Austin southwestward. Another sub- 
sidiaiy system of streams originates in the narrow Quaternary 
region along tho i^oast, within the district of tho greatest rainfall. 
These streams are tidal, and .sometimes navigable toward.** tlieir 
mouths. Mo.st of them arc locally known as bayou.s. In general, 
the rivers of Texas are not adapted for irrigation or navigation. 
Neither do they alTord mucli available water power north of Austin. 

Tho entire geologic scries, with a few cxce[)tion.s, is represented in 
Texas. Tho earlier Paheozoics rocks, including the pre-Cambrian 
(Keweenawian ; A in accompanying geological map), tho Pots- 
dam (oc), and the Ordovician (oc), up to the Trenton, underlio tho 
State, but are only exposed in two limited districts, Tho first of 
these is in the counties of Mason, Llano, Burnet, and San Saba 
in the central region ; the other is in tlic disturbed mountainous 
portion of the trans-Pecos region. The Cambrian was deposited 
norUon tally upon tho^upturned Kowcciiawiau, and the Ordovician 
appears to rest conformably upon tlie Cambrian (Potsdam); but 
there was a continental elevation of tho wliolo region, probably 
commencing at the close of tho Trenton epoch, which continued 
until the beginning of tho Coal -measure epoch, for the Upper 
Silurian, f)ovonian, and sub -Carboniferous are absent, and tho 
earlier rocks are disturbed. These earlier Paltcozoic sediments 
present no marked stratigraphical or pala>ontological difierences 
irom the s^e formations tnroughoiit tho continent, and thus 
show the widely distributed uniformity of conditions which then 
existed* At the commencement of tho Carboniferous period, how- 
ever, 4hat marked oifierence of faunal, lithological, and strati- 
graphic features began which distinguishes tho synchronous 
depositi of the later formatiins of tlte western and eastern portions 
of the United States. The Texas rej^on has been the transition 
ground, and hence all the geologic deposits, beginning with the 
Carboniferous, have two facea, dependent upon their geographical 
position east or west of IdO” W. long., and representing the sedi- 
ments sitheftof interior c|pntinental basins or of the waters of the > 
Atlantic during alternating perio^ of submergence and emergence. 


The Carboniferous rocks, and most of the succeeding formation?^ 
arc exposed in two widely separated portions of the State, wdth 
entirely different lithological and faunal aspects. The mutual re- 
lations of these series have never l)een traced. The first occurs in 
the central region between 97* and 100“ W. long., north of the 
Colorado river, and consists of clays, sandstones, congloiaerate.s, 
limc.stoiies, and coal scams of workable thickness. It is the soiitli- 
wcatcrii [)rolongatioii and termination of the Coal-measures of the 



eastern United States. These rocks, although in general similar to 
them, differ in some respects from those of the same formation 
further east, and also exhibit a few resemblances to the strictly 
marine Carboniferous of tho Rocky Mountain region (k'-^). To tho 
other series belongs the trans-Pecos Curboniferons (k^). Although 
tliis is of tho same geologic ago as the eastern Coal-measures, it is 
a purely marine deposit of limestones and sandstones, and is barren 
of vegetable remains. It is exposed along the Gua<lalupo and other 
mountains of the trans- Pecos region, forming the most eastern 
outcrops of tho non-coal-bcaring Carboniferous of the west. The 
study of tho areal distribution and relation of tho strata intervening 
Iwitween the Carboniferous and the fully-identified Cretac-eous in 
Texas has not been begun. Tho Permian, Tria.ssic, and Jurassic, 
if they exist, have not been clearly diagnosed, although these 
names have been a[)plipd to tho scries of rocks west of the central 
( arboniferous riigion. The thickness of the sediments belonging 
to these undetermined strata is very great. They are mostly un- 
fossiliferous, and the presence of stratified gypsum and other salts 
indicates that they were laid down in an interior basin cut off from 
oceanic waters and were too highly concentrated for the existence 
of molluscan Jife. Certain of these deposits, known as “ red beds” 
or “Jura-Trb*}” (jt), extend beneath the Llano Estacado, across 
New Mexico, and into Arizona. The Cretaceous is by far the most 
conspicuous and extensive of tho geologic formations of the State. 
It once covered the entire territory, but has been eroded away in 
many places west of the black prairie region, exposing the older 
fonnatiou.s, and isS covered to tho east of that region by more recent 
deposits. From tho fact that tlio lowest member of the scries is 
found resting direclly upon the pre-Cambrian in Llano county, the 
Carboniferous in Lampasas and the counties nortliwaid, the Silurian 
in the traiis-Pecos regdon, and the Jnra-Trias beds in the plains 
region, it is evident tnat its beginning marked a period of conti' 
iiental submergence, and that this subinergeucc, from tho great 
thickness of pelagic sediments in it, was long continued. Tho 
lowest member of the series, the oldest known of tho American 
Cretaceous, is unknown elsewhere in the United vStates, and its 
peculiar features give individuality to the central region. This 
member (on), which may be called the Texas group, is tho equiva- 
lent of the Ncocomian of Europe, and many of its fo.s8il.s arc common 
to Europe and America. It is not exposed cast of tho central region, 
except (probably) in the salines of Louisiana. Thcrojyos a great 
elevation of this deep-sea formation at its close, as is attested by the 
shallow water sediments of later groups deposited unconformaUy 
upon it The Middle (oc, cs^) and the Upper Cretaceous (os* 
and cs^) are also well exposed. Tho black prairie region .is under- 
lain by the middle and upper groups of the marine Cretaceous 
characteristic of the other Gulf States and known as the Rotten 
Limestone (cs^) and Ripley (os^) groups. Tho Cretaceous groups 
of the Rocky Mountain region extend >into Texas, and are exposed 
in tho trans-Pecos region and along the lower Rio Grande. The 
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• Tertiary formations, so far as arc purely marine, and, 

like the luanne Uj)pL'r Cretaeeoas of the black piairie region, are 
the direct geographii al eoiiLiimation of the forniatioiis of the other 
Gulf States. They occupy the (;oast plain, in bands approximately 
concentric with the shore of the Gnlf of Mexico, and represent 
the .‘rdiineiits of its recoding waters. The alleged occurrence of 
the fresh-water Miocene, the Loup river group (mX U])on the Llano 
Estacado has not been demonstrated. Quaternary (q) and other 
recent alluvial deposits occur along the coast and the up])er terraces 
of tlie three older river systems as far west as the eastern border 
of the central re^ou. This is attested by the character of the de- 
po.sits, accompanied by well-authenticated remains of the elephant 
and inastQdou. These Quaternary anils are mostly the redeposited 
detritus of the strata of the eastern escarpment of the Llano 
Estacado, which is (tarried down by the “rod rises." The .surface 
features of the central region are the re.snlt of sub-aerial denudation. 
'File black prairie is ju'otected from this destructive erosive process 
by the tenacious character of its soil ; and the coast plain is covered 
by a luxuriant forest growth, and is constantly exhmding eastward 
by the recession of the shore line. The final emergence of the State 
began in Mi»ldle Cretaceoms time, and was connected with the same 
luovcmonts that brought up the Rocky J\louiitain system. The 
strata of Te.xas, except the Paheozoic; groups, are soft, and yiehl 
readily to disintegration. A few eruptivo .sheets are found in the 
trails- Pecos region and along the lower Rio Grande, being remnants 
of the eastern edge of tlie great eruptive area of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. Granitic masses occur, as extrusions from the pre- 
Cambrian, in the central and trans-Pccos Paheozoic deposits. 

Mouu- Tlio eastern ranges of the Rocky Mountain system are deflected 
tains. towards the Gulf of Mexico after passing south of 33"* N. lat., and 
take a south-easterly course through Texas into ^lexico, tlie trend 
of their axes being generally parallel to the direction of the Rio 
Grande and its principal tributaries. Tlio only true mountains in 
Texas are situated west of tlie Pecos, with the exception of a few 
foot-hills {loniUas) which re -enter the State from Mexico near 
Eagle Pass and follow the river to an undetermined point below 
Laredo. The principal ranges are the Guadalupe, Liinpia, Chinali, 
Los Chisos, Organ, and FrankUn Mountains. They are composed 
of older rocks, in most places ; the later formations have been 
washed away, exc(*[)t where protected by eruptive flows. The most 
eastern and northern of these mountains arc usually the highest. 
Guadalupe Peak is 9000 feet ; Limpia Peak and the crest of the 
Chinalis, from 3500 to 8000 feet ; Eagle Mountain.s, 7000 ; and 
the intervening vallcy.s from 3500 to 5000 feet. The low buttes of 
the central region are lui.scallcd mountains upon most maps. 
There are several well-defined escarpments extending for long 
distances, approximately north and south The .step of the first oP 
these, from Austin to Eagle Pass, is from 200 to 500 feet high, and 
is tlie result of an elevation at the close of the early Cretaceou.s 
period. Near the 100th meridian another escarpment occurs, and 
along the eastern and southern borders of tlie Staked Plain still 
another. ‘ The western part of the coast plain lias a few low hills. 
The rest of tlie State has no notable jiroiiiiuence.s. 

MiueraLs. The mineral resources of Texas have not been mapped or studied, 
and hence the State ranks last in mineral products. The trans- 
Pecos region is ricli in silver and lead ores ; but the State owns the 
mineral l ight.s of nctirly all the land, and has hitherto declined to 
open them to develojuneiit. Only one mine is workti here. Silver 
and gold liavo also been discovered and mined in Lfano and Mason 
coiintic.s, but without successful riisults. Gold occurs throughout 
the marine liinc.stoncsof the lowest (Texas) group of the Cretaeeous, 
but not in suflicient quantity fur profitable extraction. Rich but 
not abundant cojijier ores occur in the drift of the gypsum country. 
Iron ore is found in the Tertiary of eastern Texas, and is profitably 
reduced in a few charcoal furnaces by the aid of convict labour. 
At present these are remote from coal and suitable means of trails- 

) )ortation. Magmatic iron ore occurs in the pre-Cambrian rocks of 
da.son county, and recent analyses show’ it to be eq^ual in quality to 
* the best Swedisli ore.s. It is in great abundance, out remote from 
means of transportation and fuel. Ores of iron (sphoero-sidoritc) 
occur in the central Carboniferous formation, but their commercial 
value is unknow’u. The non-metals occur in great abundance in 
diTerent portions of the State, including salt, gypsum, magnesium 
sulphate, natural cements, kaoKn, and other clays. The unutilized 
bods of massive gypsum are, with the exception of tho.so of the 
Sahara and the An(fc.s, the purest and most extensive in the world. 

« Salt is gathered from lacustral deposits or mined at El Paso, 
t Colorado ®ity, and along the lower Gulf coast for local use. The 
coals of the central Carboniferous area have been worked to some 
extent, but are generally of inferior quality, having from 50 to 70 
* per cent, of ash. Very recent discoveries of better quality have 
t)e*en reported. Tertiary fibrous lignite, of light specific gravity, is 
4 found in great abundance all along the junction of the coast plain 
and black prairie regions. It is worked to a small extent, but 
has no commercial value. The most important coal area is the 
semi -bituminous lignite belt of the trans- Pecos and lower Rio* 
Grande regions, which is the direct geographical continuation of 


the late Cretaceous coals of New Mexico and Colorado. It is 
w’orked at Eagle Pass and Santa Toma, near Laredo. Thq. beauti- 
ful marbles and other ornamental stones of the Strata are untouched, 
with the exception of the Llano county granite. ' • , 

The amount and regularity of tlie rainfall decreases inland, the Climate 
mean annual varying from 62*3 inches at Galveston to 13 at El 
Paso in the extreme w est and 23 at Moboetie in the extreme north. 


'I’ho subjoined table gives the mean temperature and rainfall of 
certain representative localities : — f 
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'J'bc coast plain and the black prairie rcgion.s have abundant rain- 
fiRl for agricultural purposes. It decreases, however, to the W’est, 
and varies greatly in dilTerent years, sometimes l)ein|;f ample ; but in 
1885-86 it did not avi'rago 1*0 inches. The precipitation is also 
very sudden, seldom lasting more than a few minutes at a time. 

Only 52 per cent, of the 20 inches of rainfall in the central region 
and west of it falls in the agricultural season, one-half being in 
summer and the remainder in autumn, so tliat it is equivalent to 
only 15 inclics in regions where the rainfall occurs in more pro- 
pitious seasons. This condition is, however, especially favourable 
fur grazing. There are few stati.stics of the plains region ; but the 
rainfall along its eastern escarpment is slightly greater and more 
regular than that of the central region. The temperature varies 
greatly throughout the State, both in extremes and means. Fort 
Ringgold on the lower Rio Grande is the hottest point in the United 
States, except Key West, Fla. Its mean temperature is 73*4" Fahr. ; 
that of El Paso is 63“, and of Mobeetie 54 '6°. The prevalent winds 
are southerly and south-easterly, and blow constantly across the 
State, without which its summers would be unendurable. The Rio 
Grande valley is not subject to frosts. Snow seldom falls south of 
Galveston and Austin. In the Panhandle the winters are severe. 

The arboreal flora of Louisiana and Arkansas extends into north- Flora, 
eastern Texas, confonnable with the coast jdaiii, where, immediately 
south of the Colorado river the great pine belt of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts terminates. The flora of the great plains region, 
prineipally consisting of nutritious gi’asse.s, enters the north-western 
portion of tlie State and extends south to the 32d parallel and east 
to the 101st meridian. The peculiar plants of the Rocky Moun- 
tain plateaus penetrate into the trans -Pecos region, while the 
north Mexican flora is found along tlie Rio Grande. The central 
region is a transition ground where those floras find representation 
generally in deteriorated and dwarfed speckles. In the coast plain 
occur the long and short leaf pine, with many species of oak and 
hickory. The black prairie region is destitute of trees, except 
scattered individuals of live oak and the mesquite bush (Prosopis 
(jlandulosa). The broad river valleys of this region, jjowever, are 
w’cll-timbercd with pecan, cypress, cottonwood, and several species 
of oak, and have a vigorous growth of smaller shrubs. West of the 
black prairie region the dwarfed, stunted trees are of little value 
except for fuel. The river valleys have the same chAracter of trees 
as further east, but the rocky highlands are covered with scraggy 
bushes (chaparral) of oak, juniper, and cedar. The summits of 
the Guadalupe and Limpia ranges, in the trans-Pecos re^on, are 
clothed with forests of the vellow (Pimis ponderosa\ flerdble (P, 
flexilis), and nut pine {P.^edulis\ aR of which attain great size. 

Many smaller trees grow on these mountains. The valleys and 
several of the ranges in the las^-named region, however, are desti- 
tute of trees. The entire Rio Griftide valley, fVom El Paso to 
Brownsville, grows many species of cactus and other prickly, cori- 
aceous shrubs. The grasses of ttio State are e8peciall5 numerous in 
species, and are found most luxfiriantly on the prairies of the lower 
» 
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coast, the central, and the plains regions* The lumber supply of 
the State comes entirely from the east Texas pine forests. The 
cedar, uiniper, and mesquite are only utilized for fuel and fencing. 

Fauna. The black bedt (Ursiis amcricarius), panther {Fdis concolor)^ 
and \yfix^(Felu rufa) are common to all parts of the State. The 
bison, wild horse, prongbuck (AtUilocapra arruncana)^ coyote 
{Canis latrms), grey wolf {0. lupus), eastern prairie dog (Cynoniys 
ludovkianus), and the lesser Mammilia of the great Rocky Moun- 
tain plains constitute the fauna of the north-western part of the 
Sfkte, reaching into the western part of the central region. Their 
southerly limit is approximately the 31st parallel. The highest 
ranges of the trans- Pecos region possess the unique avian and 
mammalian fauna of tlio Rocky Motfntains, including the black- 
tailcd or mule deer [Cariatui iruicrotis) and Rocky ^lountain sheep, 
with a <bw MoKican species. The lower valleys have a mingling 
of the Mexican, Rocky Mountain, and great plain faunas. Along 
the valley of the Rio (Jrande, and extending northward in places, 
the subtropical fauna is ^lexican, including the peccary {Dicotylcs 
iorquatus), armadillo {Dasypu% peba), jaguar {Fdis onca), and 
ocelot {Fdis partialis), kmong tlie birds are the scissor- tail 
{Milvulus forfiraiits), Mexican eagle [Folyhorus cheriway), cha- 
parral cock {fjcococcyj' vkitlcus), and numerous other unique forms. 
The fauna of the humid wooded coast plain is the south-western 
continuation and termination of that of the South Atlantic and 
Culf States, with»sliglit fariations, and includes the Virginia deer 
{Caritmis hucurus), riuicoon {Fronjon lotor), opossum {Duldphys 
virgimam), alligator, &c. The black ])rairio region limits the last 
named fauna on the west, except in its wooded river bottoms. The 
central region possesses representatives of the great plains, Rocky 
Moiyitain, Mexican, and Louisiana faunas, but none of them cross 
it into otlier regions. It is a true transitional ground of most of the 
faunas of all temperate North America, east of the Pacific slope. 

Popula- The total population in, 1880 was 1,591,749 (837,840 males and 

tion. 753,909 females), and in 1887 it was estimated to have risen to 

2,415,000, giving 9 '2 inhabiUnts to tlie sq^uaro mile. Of the 
population in 1880 1,477,133 were natives of tne United States and 
114,618 foreign born. There were 393,384 Negroes, 136 Chinese, 
992 Indians, and 43,000 civilized aborigines (Mexicans). Of the 
entire population 522,133 persons were engaged in occupations 
f^ollows -ill agriculture (including stock-raising), 359,317 (68*8 per 
cent.) ; in law, medicine, and other professions, 97,651 (18’7 per 
cent.); in trade and transportation, 34,909 (6*7 per cent.); in 
manufacturing and iiAiiing, 30,346 (5’8 per cent). At the same 
date there were 31 53 prisoners, 2276 idiots, 1564 insane, 533 paupers, 
1375 blind, and 771 deaf. 13*9 per cent, of the native whites, 247 
of the foreigners, and 75*4 of the Negroes— or 297 per cent, of the 
entire population— wore unable to road or wriU^ The population 
of Texas has increased more rapidly than that of any State in the 
Union except Kansas, The following table shows the increase for 
the ])a.st few decades : — 
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The population of the ]irincipal cities, according to thcU.S. census 
of 1880 and trustworthy estimates in 1886, was as follows ; — 



J8S0. 

1886. 


1880, 

1886. 

Galveston 

Han Antonio 

Dallas 

Houston 

22,248 
20.550 
10,. 858 
16,513 

80,000 
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23.000 

Austin 

Fort Worth 
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1 ’ 
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84 per cent, of the total population of the State is found east of the 
central region — the blaick prairie region (northern half) being tbo 
most densely populated, and the coast nlaiii next. Rotween 1880 
and 1887 there was a large flow of population into the trans-Pccos 
and plains regions, and during the last two years mentioned a 
decrease in^the central region. The nopulation consists jirinci- 
pally of white natives of the southern United States, except in the 
counties of Brazos, Fort Bend, Harrison, Marion, Moore, and 
Washington, where it is of Negro race ; in the counties of Fayette, 
Colorado, Guadalupe, Comal, and Gillespie, wdicro it is German ; 
and along the Rio Grande, whore it is Mexican. 

Agricul- Of the United Stat^ Texas now ranks flrst in the production of 
ture. cotton and cattle, second in sugar, sheep, mules, and horses, eighth 
in rice and pigs. The eastern third of the State, containing 80 
percent of the entire population,. il agricultural ; the remainder 
u pastoral. The chief crops are cotton ^*nd Indian corn ; wheat is 
grown in the northern part of the black prairie and eastern part 
of the central regions, sugar jtf the loVer bottom lands of the Brazps 
and the Colorado, rice on tlie coast The chief vegetable products for 
1880 were— Atton, 806,284 bales ; •Indian corn, 29,065,172 bushels ; 


wheat, 2,567,737 ; oats, 4,893,359 ; sweet potatoes, 1,460,0/9 ; Irish 
otatoes, 228,832 ; barley, 72,786 ; rye, 25,399 ; sugar, 4951 hogs- • 
eads ; molasses, 810,605 gallons; hay, 59,699 tons ; tobacco, 221,283 
pounds; rice, 62,152 pounds; orchard products, to the value of 
$876,844. The total value of these products was $63,076,311. 

.Since 1882 tbo quantity of cotton produced annually has exceeded 
2,000,000 bales, of 500 pounds cacn. In 1880 there w’ere 174,184 
farms in the State, with an aggregate of 12,650,314 acres of im- 
proved land. The farms are usually of large size, and garden, 
orchard, and dairy products are eiitiiely secondary to plantation 
crops. The southern part of file coast plain and the rest of the 
State west of tbo blaclc jirairie region are peculiarly adapted to 
pastoral pursuits, which are entirely separated from agricultural, 
the cattle and sheep being allowed to roam at large. Of enclosed 
in enormous pastures, where they subsist without other food or 
shelter than nature affords, lu 1880 there were in the Statc*- 
4,084,605 cattle, 2,411,033 slieep, 1,950,371 pigs, 805,606 horses, 
and 132,447 mules and asses. The slieep vvalxs are more particu- 
larly confined to the southern half of the central region, including 
the lower Rio Grande valley. 

Tlie exports are cotton, wool, and hides, most of which are Corn- 
shipped from Galveston or sent oveiland by rail. The chief im- merce. 
ports are maniilactured articles used in the State, also coal ami 
raihvay material. Apart from a small retail trade along the border, 
there are n© exports to the adjoining States. The ]irinci|)al sea])ort 
and commercial cily is Galveston. The mileage in railways has 
increased from 1048 in 1872 to 5974 in 1882, and to 7034 in 1886. 

The founders of the State made liberal provision, by grants of F*duca- 
land and revenue, for public education, but their intentions have tion. 
not been carried out by subsequent legislation. Texas occupies the 
anomalous position of having the best school fund and the poorest 
school system in the United States. The public free school system 
]»roper consists of two normal schools for tlie preparation of 
teachers and numerous district schools, open for four months in 
the year. In most of the cities the State luntl is supplemented by 
local taxation, ami exccllont schools are maintained. In 1880 
tlierc were 489,795 children within school age, and the cost of the 
maintenance of the whole system was $2,362,226. There are no 
schools for secondary education, except the high schools of a few 
cities. The State university is at Austin ; it is abundantly endowed 
with lands, but docs not receive the full benefit of its revenues. 

There is also a State agricultural and mechanical college, but 
technical Iraiiiing is made secondary. 

Tlie State government dillers somewhat from those of the rest of A<iminii« 
the Union, owing to tlie fact that it has had to adajd itself to the tration, 
administration ot the gi’cat public domain, by wliich most of the 
public institutions are siiiiported and works of internal improvement 
Accomplished, and because much of the attention of the Govern- 
ment lias been necessarily diveiled to the piotoction of its exten- 
sive frontier. Tlie executive government consists of a governor, 
comptroller, treasurer, commissioner of the general land office, ami 
superintendent of education, elected biennially, with an attorney- 
general and a secretary of state, apjioiiited by tbo governor. The 
judiciary consists of two courts of final appeal, one for criminal, 
the other for civil business ; forty itinerant higher courts for the 
trial of penal ollencos ami civil suits ; courts tor misdemeanours 
and minor civil leases in each county ; and innumerable justices’ 
courts for first hearings. The legislature consists of 32 senators 
ele(!te(l for foul years, and 115 members of the house of representa- 
tives elected fdl* two years. It is i^strie,ted by the constitution to 
biennial sessions of ninety days each. The State is divided into 
thirteen congressional and forty judicial election districts. It is 
also divided into 232 counties, 75 of which have no population, or 
iusuflicient population to be organized. Each county is divided 
into four commissioners’ precincts and a varying number of school, 
election, and justices’ precincts. The State lias always maintained 
a corps of troops, formerly for protection against Indians, but now 
for preserving order in the unorganized counties. It has institu- 
tions for the blind, deaf and dumb, and insane. The prison 
system is far superior to tliat of the other southern States, but • 
still very imperfect. Tlio bonded debt of tlio State on 1st January 
1887 was $4,237,730, and its taxable wealth $600,000,000. The 
aggregate debt of all the counties and cities was $7,000,000. The 
liomestead and exemption laws arc unusually liberal to the debtor. 

The upper Rio Grande valley \n<i 8 visited in 1580-83 by the History. 
Spaniards, wlio established missions among the settled Indians 
near El Paso and Santa Fe. The first white settlement was made 
by La Salle at Lavaca, on the coast, in 1685. The country was in- • 
habited by Indians of various tribes, both savage and ayicultural, • 
most of whom are now extinct, except the so-called “Mexican” 
population of tlie Rio Grande. From 1583 to 1794 many missions 
were established by Roman Catholic missionaries among the Indians, » 

whe were completely alienated from their original laiigua^fe, r^i- 
gion, domestic habits, and tribal relations. After the purchase of ^ 
Louisiana from the French in 1803 Anglo-American adventurera 
began to cross into Texas from the United States. Jn 1821, when 
Mexico threw off the Spanish yoke, Texas and Coahuila constituted 
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a state of the republic. It was sliortly after this that the first 
•American colonists were jioi’niitted to enter the territory under 
Oovornment patronage. Within ten years over 20,000 had settled 
between the Sabine and the Colorado. In 1830 the Mexican 
Government placed tlieiii under military rule, from which, with 
accompanying inij)osition.s, originated the war of Texan Independ- 
ence. tTho Anglo-Americans were assisted liy volunteers from the 
United States, and the war was terminated by the defeat of the 
Mexicans under General Santa Anna at San Jacinto, 21st April 1836. 
From 1837 to 1815 Texas was an in<le|)endeiit repuhlin. It was 
admitted to the United States on 2^th December 1845, in spite of 
the protests of Mexico, and a war with that country immediately 
ensued. The new State sold to the United States Governim'ut for 
$10,000,00^1 all the territory west and north of tho pr(‘sent honnd- 
aries between the headwaters of the Kio Grande and the Arkansas. 
Ihffc it reserved tho control and disposal of tlie public lands within 
its borders, which have ])roved a magnificent .soun e of revenue, and 
also tho right to divide into live states, should future growth ami 
development justify it, JJy a small majority tlie State seceded 
from the Union in 1861. In 1868 a new constitution was adopted, 
and tho SUto readmitted into the Union. In 1874 the Kiowa and 
Comanche Indians, who had ])revented the settlement of tho central 
and plains regions from the earliest tinu's, were suhjugated. 

8ee Hill, Geolog. Knou'ledijt! of Thjha (lSS7)-Ilull. 44, V. S, (h-ulo(f. Sitvirij', 
Geologit'al Map of the United States, by (’. IT. Ilitcluvx-k ; Repoit on cotton 
production, Tenth U. S. Cciisns, by Dr. It, 11. j.oiij^ln-iitgc ; forestry liejmtts, 
Tenth U. 8. Cousns; Meriain Uoundarij Survey, vol. i.; I'rof'erd i ugs of Jlnundurn 
(oinmissum, Austin, IHSrt; Truns. of Amdemy of Srienres, Dx/f.i, vols, i. and 
II. (Dr Shnmard); Thiall, History of Tejos Kruxiall, SunUt He Exjicdition \ 
Snaight, Resources, kc., of Tems, Austin, 1S82; Koenicr, Kieiflehildungen rou 
Terns, 18.')‘2 ; Walcott, Cambrian Faunas of N, America Dull 30, U. S, Geolog. 
Survey, Hill, “Topogr. and Geol. of Dross Timbers of Texas,” in Amer. Journ. 
ScL, April 1887; Calie, Zoolng. Position, of Texas', Marev, Frplomtian of Red 
River] Report of the U. S. Mexican Doundary Survey ; Ilavaid, Report on the 
flora of west and south Texas ; and U. .S. exidorations for a ryuLc for a Pacilic 
nalhvay. (ft. T. H.) 

TEXTILlilS.^ This word is applied to all fabrics which 
are woven in a loom, of whatever material they may be 
made, and wlietlicr the woven stuff bo plain or figured. 
The sinqilest and earliest process of weaving was managed 
Method thus. The ground of the future stuff wa.s formed by a 
of weav- number of parallel strings called the having tlicir 

upper ends attached to a liorizontal beam and drawn taut 
by weights hung from their lower end.s. In tho early 
Greek loom each warp tliread had a sejiarate weight (see 
fig. 1 ). On the number of tlie warp strings the fineness 
and width of the stiilF depended. The strings of the tveft 
were interlaced at right angles to tliosc of the warp, and 
the combination of the two formed the woven stuff or vtIk 
The we/t was so called from its being ‘‘wafted ” in and out 
of the war[) ; it i.s al.so often called the ivoof, though more 
correctly the woof i.s the same as the web or fini.shed stuff. 
The threads of the weft were wound round a sort of bobbin 
on a ])ivot wliicli was made to revolve inside a hollow 
boat-shaped piece of wood pointed at both ends so as to 
pas.s easily between the threads of the warp. This is 
called the shuttle. Tho thread passed out thjjbugh a hole 
in tho side of tlie shuttle, the inner pivot revolving as the 
thread was delivered between tho strings of the warp. In 
order to make the weft interlace in the warp some of the 
upright strings were pulled forward out of tho general 
plane in whicli the warp hung ; this was done in the 
simplest way by a reed, which divided the threads into 
two sets called leaves and tluis formed an opening called 
the shred ^ tli rough which the sliuttle could pass, as shown 
in fig. 1 . Another way, aiiplicable to more complicated 
ornamental weaving, was to have a series of tliroads attached 
to the warp at right angle.s, so that the weaver could pull 
any of the warp tbread.s awa^from the rest, thus allowing 
the shuttle to pa.ss in front of or behind any special warp 
strings, lly a very siin[)le mechanical contrivance these 
threads were worked by a foot tre^adle, thus leaving the 
weaver’s )hinds free to manage the shuttle.^ In the 

1 Tills article deals mainly with the hi.story of the textile art ; for 
jiractical information as to modem proce8se.s, see Weaving ; aee also 
EM^OtDSRT, vol. viii. p. 160 sq. 

* These dividing sticks are called in French “ batons & denx in 
the simplest kind of weaving oidy one is re(|uired. Tho use of 
treadles and “ spring staves ” is more applicable to the low loom, in 
which the warp is strained in « horizontal position. 


simplest sort of weaving first one and then the other half 
of tho warp threads were pulled forward, and so a plain 
regularly interlaced stuff was woven. The tioxt sta^o was 
to make a cloth with coloured stripes, by using 'success- 
ively two shuttles containing different-coloured threads. 
In a chequered cloth tho warp was made of two-coloured 
threads stretched in successive bands, and the cross stripes 
of tlie weft were woven in by the two shuttles. To forA 
a more complicated pattern the weft must not cr#38 t|je 
warp alternately : the design is formed by either the warp 
or the weft predominating on the surface in certain places. 
Ill all cases each thread of the weft must be driveif home 
to its place after each stroke of tho shuttle.** In the 
earliest time.s this was done by bdatiiig the weft with a 
wooden sword-sliapcd implemeijt ^ introduced between the 
strings of the warp; but later a licavy comb-shaped tool 
was used,'* the teeth of which passed between the warp 
and drove homo at one blow a longer* length of the weft. 
An upright loom such as has been described is shown 
clearly in some of the wall paintingif from Thebes, dating 
about IGOO 11.0. and in other earlier ones from Beiii-Hasan. 
A very similar loom is represented on a Greek va^ of 
the hth century B.o., with a picture of Penelope and the 
nevcr-linished piece of stuff (see fig. 1 ). In this interesting 



Fig. 1. — Penelope’s loom, from a Greek vase of the 5th century B.6. 
The standing tigure is that of Telcmachus.® 


painting the upper band has simple geometrical ornaments, Looms, 
such as occur on archaic Greek vases; the next has figures 
of winged men and gryjdions. This sort of loom is still 
iLsed in Scandinavian countries for tapestry.^ Another 
form has tho warp tlireads stretched, not upright, but 
horizontally, — an arrangement which is more convenient 
for working treadles. These two forms are called in 
French “la haute lisse^aiid “la bas.se lisse,” — the high 
and the low loom. The general principle is the same in 
both. Fig. 2 shows a simple form of the “basse lisso,’' 
such as was used throughout the Middle Ages, except in 
Iceland and in Scandinavia.^ The clay whorls, Of pierced 
cones, decorated with simple painting, which have been 
found in countless numbers on the sites of Troy, Mycenae, 
and other prehistoric cities, were probably us^ to strain 
the thread as it was being spun on the distaff.® Other 

* Lnt. spathn. '* Lat. pecten ; modern Euglksh batten §r lay» 

® See Mim. Inst. Arch. Rm.^ vol. ix. pi. 42. « 

• See the modern Faroe.se lo^n figured hy 'W ovsituuif Afbildninger 
fra det k. Museimfor Nordiake Oldaager^ Copenhagen, 1854, p. 128. 

^ A fresco by Pintnricchio — 911 Jn the National Gallery, I^ndon-— 
haa a careful represeutation of flie medts^val low loom ; the subject 
is the return of Ulysses to Penelope. 

• * Dr Schllemann found 22,000 inrthe plaijis of Troy aleue. • 
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heavier ones were employed to stretch the strings of the 
warp; this method must have been very inconvenient, 
as the whole^warp could swing to and fro. A very 
obviou^* improvement, introduced in some countries at 
an early date, was to have a second beam, round 
which the lower ends of the warp could bo wound, 
[n Scandinavian 
(puntries the use 
of weights con- 
tftiuecf till modern 
times. In the fate- 
loom !jf th(j sagas 
these wei|;lits are 
herocs’skulls, while 
the shuttle is a | 
sword, 

Some simple 
form of weaving 
seems to have been 




practised by ju’e- 
historic man at a 


1 ^ 1 ) 

(j-; 


- . I ■' if/'' 

i. ■ , i 






-MedItEval low-warp loom, from a cut 
by Jost Amman ; middle of tbe 16tb century. 


ver J early stage of ] 
development. Fig. 

3 shows an ex- 
anlple of coarse | 
flaxen stuff from I 
the lake-d\vcllings I 
of KSwitzerlaiul, 2*- 

dating from the 
Stone Age. Wool appears to have been the first sub- 
stance used, as no skill is retiuirod to prepare it for spin- 
ning. Weaving was speci- 
ally the duty of women, 
and even in the Middle 
Ages in Europe it was, in 
some countries, considered 
a specially feminine em- 
ployment.^ An early Chris- 
tian sarcophagus in the 
Lateral! has a symbolical 
relief representing God , 
condemning the future 
world to labour, — tillage 
for the man and weaving 
for the woman : — Ho gives 
ears of corn to Adam and 
a sheep to Eve. Fia. 3. — Prehistoric (Stone Age) flaxen 

Ancieal The Egyptians wore * lake-dWliug in 

BgyptUn. famed for the beauty of ** ** ' 

their woven stuffs, and almost incredible stories are related 
of the fineness of their linen, such as a pallium sent by 
King Amasis to the Spartans, which, Herodotus (iii. 47) 
says, was made of yarn containing no less than 360 threads; 
the figures woven on this were partly of cotton and partly of 
gold thread. Herodotus also mentions a wonderful pallium 
sent by the same king to the shrine of Athene at Lindus. 
Few examples of the fine and richly ornamented sorts of 
Egyptian stuffs now exist, though we have immense quan- 
tities of^the coarse linen in which mummies were w'rapped. 
This, though coarse, is closely woven, and usually has in 
every inch many more threads to the warp than to the 
weft,2 A|few fragments of Egyptian cloth of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty have been found with a border of coloured bands, 
the blue of which is indigo and the red extract of Kermes 



In the time of St Louis (13th .century) in France some sorts of 
waving, such as ‘Hapisserie Saracenois,” were done only by men. 

• Some existing specimens have in each inch 152 threads in the 
warp and 70 in the weft ; modbm stuffs the proportion is the other 
way, A coarsely woven pi<ce of Egyptian stuff in the British Museum 
nas a bordy wHh a man^swimmipg, supported by a float t 


{q*v,y In Egypt linen was specially employed for religious 
purposes, such as priestly and royal vestments, because it 
harbours dirt less than wool or cotton, which were also 
worn by the Egyptians, and it was used to bandage 
mummies, because it was thought not to engender worms. 

Thougli priests were allowed to wear outer garments of 
wool, they were obliged to put them off before entering 
a sacred place. 

The Phamicians were (Celebrated for their weaving, as Pheeni. 
for their skill in other arts. Their purple linen, dyed<^^»^* 
with the murex, was specially valued; Tyre and Sidon 
were the chief places where this was made. Babylon, 
Carthage, Sardis, Miletus, and Alexandria were all fan^pus 
seats of textile manufacture in the time of Herodotus, 

Though no specimens of A.ssyrian textiles remain, some As.syrian. 
notion of their richne.ss of ornament and the styles of 
their patterns may be gained from the minute representa- 
tions of rich dresses worn by kings and other important 
personages in the sculptured wall-relic^fs from Nineveh 
which are now in the British Museum.^ The stuffs worn 
by Asur-banipal are most elaborate in design, being covered 
with delicate geometrical patterns and diapers, with bor- 
ders of lotus and other flowers treated with great decora- 
tive skill. A largo marble slab from the same palace is 
covered ^ivith an elaborate textile pattern in low relief, 
and is evidently a faithful copy of an Assyrian carpet. 

Still more magnificent stuffs are represented as being 
worn by Assyrian captives on the enamelled wall-tiles from 
Ramoses II.'s palace (14th century b.c.) at Tel al-Yfihhdiya 
(see Pottery, vol. xix. p. G03) ; the woven patterns are 
most minutely reproduced in their different colours, and 
the design, special to Assyria, of the sacred tree between 
two guardian beasts, is clearly represented, though on the 
most minute scale. 

Our knowledge of Greek textiles, in the almost com- Greek, 
plete absence of any existing specimens,^ is chiefly de- 
rived from the descriptions of various classical authors. 

One indication of the patterns commonly used at an early 
period is given by the designs on much of the archaic 
Greek pottery, which clearly has ornament derived from 
textile sources. Vol. xix. p. 607, fig. 16, shows examples 
of these ; simple bands, chequers, and zigzags would natu- 
rally bo the first steps towards more elaborate patterns. 

Again, recent excavations at Orchomonus and Tiryns have 
brought to light examples of ceiling and wall decoration 
the motives of which are obviously derived from textile 
patterns. A stone ceiling at Orchomonus has in relief a 
carpet-likei pattern, and the painted wall-stucco of the 
Tiryns palace has many varieties of coarse but effective 
textile ornament. The poems of Homer are full of descrip- 
tions of woven stuffs of the most magnificent materials 
and design, used both for dresses ^ and for tapestry hang- 
ings.® In later times the most important examples of 
rich woven work of which we have any record were certain 
peploi made to cover or shade the statues of the deities 

* A very niapiificent royal dress, with woven patterns oi deitiw, 
kings, animals, and the sacred tree, much resembling those on the 
metal bowls of Assyria, is figured by Layard, Monuments of Assyria, 
series L, pi. ix. 

^ One remarkable example of tapestry from a tomb in the Oimea 
is supposed by Stephani to date from the 4th century B.c. j see 
Comp, Rend, Com. Arch.^ 1878-79, p. 40, pi. v. 

» 7f., iii. 125, yiii. 288, lx. 200, x. 156, xiv. 178, xxii. 440; Od,, 
ii. 98, X 220, xiv. 61, and many passages in books xviii. to xx, 

Homer describes (Od,^ xix. 225-235) a cloth of purple wool with a * 
hunting scene in gold thread, woven by Penelope for Ulfsscs. 

• /L, xvi. 224, xxiv. 280, 645 ; (W., iv, 124, 298, vii. 837. Many 
Greek vases, especially those with black figures and incised lines, have 
representations of rich woven dresses,— an amphora in t^ie Vatican • 
with Achilles and Ajax playing at a game like draughts, c, 460 b,o.' 

A rather later vase in the British Museum has a fine figure of Demeter » 
clad in a pallium covered with figures of chariots and winged mea , 
and horses. 
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fit Athens, Olympia, Delphi, and other famous shrines.^ 
Euripides (/on, 1141-1162) gives a glowing description 
of a peplos which belonged to the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, on which was depicted the firmament of heaven, 
with Apollo Helios in his chariot, surrounded by the chief 
stars end constellations. At Athens a new peplos, orna- 
mented with the battle of the gods and the giants, was 
woven for the gold and ivory statue of Athene in the 
Parthenon every fifth year, and was solemnly C4irried in 
procession at the greater PanathentT.a. Similarly at Olym- 
pia a new peplos was woven by sixteen women, and dis- 
played evdry fifth year at the Olympian games in honour 
of *Hera. It appears probable that these magnificent 
pcploi were not used as garments, which would have partly 
concealed the splendour of Phidias’s gold and ivory statues, 
but were suspended over them like a mediieval baldacchino. 
Very possibly, however, most of the elaborate work on them 
was embroidery done by the needle, and not loom or tex- 
tile work. 

Roman. The Romans under the late republic and the empire 
possessed immense stores of the most magnificent textiles 
of every description, such as the splendid collection of 
tapestry which Rome inherited along witli the other art 
treasures of Attains 1 T. of Pergamum (2d cent. B.c.). A very 
costly cloth of gold was called by the Romans “attalica,” 
after Attains. The C. Cestius who died about the middle 
of the 1st century b.c., and who is buried in the existing 
pyramid in Rome, left orders in his will that his body 
was to be WTapped in certain attalica; but, as this was 
forbidden by a sumptuary law, his heirs sold the gold stuff 
and with the proceeds had two colossal bronze statues 
made, which were set outside the tomb. The feet of 
one of these have been found with an inscribed pedestal 
recording the above-mentioned facts. The size of the 
statue shows that the attalica must have been worth a 
very great sum. Examples of large prices given by Romans 
for woven stuffs are recorded by Pliny {II. N,^ viii. 48): 
Metellus 8cipio bought some hangings from Babylon for 
800,000 sesterces, and other similar stuffs were bought by 
Nero for four millions of sesterces (about £3360). Costly 
tapestry from Babylon is mentioned by Plautus (Sticky IL, 
ii. 54), Silius Ttalicus (xiv. 658), and Martial (xiv. 150). 
Virgil (Geor.y iii. 25) mentions woven tapestries with figures 
of Britons being used at theatrical shows : “ Purpurea 
intexti tollant aiiliea Britanni.” Otlier tapestries with 
scenes from the story of Theseus and Ariadne are mentioned 
by Catullus {Arg(yn.y xlvi. 267). On a very remarkable 
example of late Roman stuff found at Sitte^’ (Sion) in 
Switzerland is woven a graceful figure of a nymph seated 
on a sea-monster, among scroll-work of foliated ornament, 
purely classical in design.^ A large cpiantity of very remark- 
able woven stuffs has recently been found in tombs at 
Ekhmin (Panopolis) in Middle Egypt. More than 300 pieces 
have been bought for the South Kensington Museum. They 
are of various dates, apparently ranging from the 4 th to 
the 6th or 7th century a.d. The earliest are of purely 
classical style : some have badly designed but very de- 
corative figures of pagan deities, with their names in Greek 

* — €,g, Hermes and Apollo; others have figures driving 
chariots drawn by two centaurs, or marine gods, or long 
bands of animals — bears, lions, stags, ducks, and many 
others. These are used to decorate linen tunics or pieces 

•of stuff about 2 feet square. The later examples appear 

• to be Copl4c vestments of various shapes, and are decor- 

^ See De Ronchaud, Le Piplos d'Aihknky Paris, 1872, and La 
« TapitBeriCy Paris, 1886. The treasuries of most Greek temples appear 
to hate co«talned large stores of rich woven stuffs. 

* See also Hon, SaUy ii. 6, 102-6 ; Ovid, Metam., vl; and Luen, 
iv. 1026. 

• ^ This fragment is illustrated by Miintz, M Tapisseriey Paris, 

1882, p. 63. • 


ated with rude figures of St George and other Oriental 
saints, each with a nimbus. These ornaments are done by 
true tapestry weaving, the weft pattern being in brilliantly 
coloured wools on a flaxen warp. In some cafses^ the 
colours, especially the magnificent reds and blues, are as 
bright as if they were new. Though in all cases the figure 
drawing is rude, the decorative value is very great. 

From the 6tli to the 13th century Byzantium becamf Byzan- 
the capital of all the industrial arts, and in noneg^is its 
influence more obvious than in that of weaving. There 
the arts of ancient Greece and of pld Rome met and were 
fused with the artistic notions of ancient Egy^:>t, Assyria, 

Persia, and Asia Minor, and this combination pfoduced a 
fresh and very active art spirit, which for many centuries 
dominated the whole civilized world. •As regards weaving, 
this new development was strehgthoned by the introduc- 
tion of silk into Europe in the reign of Justinian, and 
many specimens of early silk fabrics have lasted down to 
the present time, partly througli their being safe against 
moths. The silken stuffs found in tfio toipbs of Charle- 
magne and other kings, though perhaps not themselves as 
early as the 6th century, show one class of design use4 in 
Byzantium in the time of Justinian. Some of these com- 
bine the figure-subjects of ancient Horne with the stronger 
decorative beauty of the East. Chariot races in the circus, 
consuls and emperors enthroned in state, gladiatorial fights 
with lions, and other classical subjects occur, arranged in 
medallions or wreaths, set in close rows, so as to fill up 
the ground. Again, mixed with these classical scenes are 
de.signs of purely Assyrian origin, such as the sacred tree 
between two guardian beasts, closely resembling the designs 
of 2000 B.c. The manufacture of these rich fabrics was 
carried on, not only in Byzantium, but also in many 
towns of Greece proper, such as Athens, Thebes, and 
Corinth, all of 
which were spe- 
cially famed for 
their silk textiles. 

‘During the same Persian, 

time, the 6 th to 
the 12th century, 

Baghdad, Damas- 
cus, Ispahan, and 
many other towns 
in Persia and Syria 
were producing 
woven stuffs of the 
richest materials 
and designs; names 
of reigning caliphs 
are sometimes 

mingled with Ar- 
abic sentences from 
the Koran and 
other sacred books, 
which are intro- 
duced freely among 
the intricate pat- 
terns with the most 



4. — Persian damask in silk and gold. 
(South Kensington Museum.) 


richly decorative effect. By this means some existing speci- 
mens of the 8th to the 10th century can be dated. Fig. 4 
shows a 16th-century example of the finest Persian damask 
in silk and gold, — a masterpiece of textile design. 

According to the usual story, Roger \)i Sicily, wl^ in Sicilian* 
1147 made a successful raid on the shores of Attic% and 
took Athens, Thebes, and Cbrinth, ^rried off as prisoners 
a number of Greek weavers, whom he settled at Palermo 
and made the founders of tlje^ roy§Ll factory for silk weav- 
ing. This story is doubtful, for thef Saracenic inhabitants 
(91 Sicily had apparently been, producing fine silluen stuffs 


Italian, 
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long before the 12 th century. In part, however, the 
story may be true ; certainly an impetus was given to the 
weaving industry of Palermo in the 12th century, and for 
about U^o centuries Sicily became the chief seat in Europe 
for the production of the finest woven stuffs. A large 
number of examples of these beautiful fabrics still exist, 
showing an immense variety of designs, all of which are 
imagined with the highest decorative skill,— perfect master- 
p^es ff textile art, combining freedom of invention and 
grace of drawing with that sligjit amount of mechanical 
stiffness which is specially suited to the requirements of 
the loom. <i)ne of the earliest existing specimens, which 
shows the* existence of the fabrique before the time of 
Roger I., is a piece of ^ilk stuff in wliich the body of St 
Cuthbert at Durham* was ^wrapped when his relics were 
translated in 1104 ; this was found at the opening of his 
grave in 1827, and is now preserved in Durham cathedral 
library. The figures ’woven on it show an interesting com- 
bination of Western and Oriental art. Birds and conven- 
tional ornaments of purely Eastern style arc mingled with 
designs taken from late Roman mosaics, — the whole 
being blended with great skill into a higlily decorative 
pattern.^ The Sicilian silks of the 12th to the 14th cen- 
tury were mostly used for ecclesiastical vestments, altar 
frontals, and the like; and the fact that examples have 
survived in almost all countries of Europe shows how im- 
portant and far-rcachifig a trade in them must once have 
been carried on. The favourite designs were the sun 
breaking through a cloud from whence rays of light are 
issuing, or conventionally treated ships, fountains, islands, 
castles, and an immense variety of birds and beasts, sucji 
as swans, mallards, eagles, lions, cheetahs, hounds, giraffes, 
antelopes, and others. Some sj^ecimens have siren -like 
female forms, with floating hair, casting nets, leaning down 
from palm trees, or issuing from shells. Others, rather 
later in style, have 
winged angel- like 
figures. In many 
cases the Assyrian 
sacred tree and its | 
guardian beasts oc- 
cur, and very fre- 
quently borders 
with sham Arabic 
letters are intro- 
duced, — a survival 
of the time when 
real sentences were ! 
woven into the fab- 
rics of Persia and 
Egypt, probably in- 
tended as a visible 
sign that the, stuff] 
was the genuine 
product of Sara-i 
cenic looms. All 
these are perfect 
masterpieces of tex- — Sicilian silk stuff of the 13th century, 

tile arl^ and have “"y’" 

never since been rivalled either in beauty of design or in 
skilful use of gold and colours. Fig. 5 shows a character- 
istic example; another copied from a painting is given 
under Mural Decoration, vol. xvii. p. 46, fig. 15. 

In the 14th centhry the chief centre of fine silk weaving 
was transferred from Palermo to Lucca, Florence, Milan, 
Venice, and other towngf in norlhfrn Italy, and a different 
class of design, less rich in fancy, but scarcely less beautiful 
in effect, came into vogua. The designs of these 14th and 

^ See Ra^e, Saint Outhbertt Durham, 1828, plate iv. ; in hie textyj 
the author ii wholly wron^ ae to provenance of these stufifs. 



15th century textiles were chiefly conventional adaptations 
of natural foliage and flowers, arranged with great beauty of 
line and wealth of de- j ^ 

corative effect; among | 
the most beautiful is j 
scroll-work of vines j 
with graceful curving 3 
lines of leaf and ten- j 
dril. An extremely ! 
rich design, largely i 
employed throughout \ 
the 15th century, was 
made from the arti- 
choke plant, 2 and was 
especially used for the 
rich ** cut ” velvets of 
Genoa, Florence, and 
Venice, in which the 
pattern is formed in 
relief by pile raised 
above pile, mixed with 
gold ® (see fig. 6 and 
vol. xvii. p. 46, fig. 

14). At this time 
Venice contained a 
large number of Ori- 
ental craftsmen in all pio, 0.— Genoese or Florentine velvet of 
the industrial arts, silk and gold ; 15th century, 

and very beautiful stuffs were woven there with designs 
of mingled Oriental and Italian style, — probably the work 
of Mohammedan weavers (see fig. 7). 




Fig. 7.— Silk stuff of Oriental design, woven at Venice in the 15th 
century. (South Kensington Museum. ) 

In all these Oriental, Sicilian, and early Italian stuffs Gold 
gold thread is used in a very lavish and effective way. It thread, 
was made very skilfully, the richest effect being produced 
with little metal by thickly gilding fine vellum skins with • 
gold leaf ; the vellm was then cut into very Rii n strip s 

* This is usually called the pine-apple pattern ; hut it was invented 

long before the discovery of America had introduced the pine-apjple * 
into Europe. ^ 

• Italian and Flemish pictures of the 14th to the 16th century often • 
give most valuable representations of rich textiles; see Vacher, 
Fifteenth Century Italian Ornament^ London, 1886, a series of coloured 
plates of textiles taken fh>m Italian picthres. 
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and wound round a thread of silk or hemp so closely as to 
*iook like a solid gold wire. In and since the 15th cen- 
tury gold thread has been made by twisting a thin ribbon 
of gilt silver round a silken core. In this way much leas 
gold is required, as the silver ribbon is gilded before being 
drawn out to its final thinness, and it is thus liable to 
tarnish, owing to the partial exposure of the silver surface. 
In classical times attalica and other gold stuffs were made 
of solid gold wire beaten out with the hammer.^ Masses of 
this fine gold wdre^ have been found in the tombs of Egypt, 
Greece, and Etruria, the metal having lasted long after 
all the rcJt of the stuff had crumbled into dust. In 1544 
tb« grave of the wife of Honorius was opened and 36 lb 
of gold thread taken out of it and melted. 

Gold Throughout the Middle Ages cloth of gold was largely 
cloth, employed for ecclesiastical and royal purposes. In some 
cases the whole of the visible surface was formed of 
gold thread, producing the utmost splendour of effect. 
Westminster Abbey still possesses a magnificent gold 
cope of the 15th century, in almost perfect brilliance of 
preservation. In the 13th and 14th centuries Cyprus and 
Lucca were specially famed for their gold stuffs, and the 
royal inventories of Franco and England show that the 
kings possessed stores of this to an immense value. The 
enormous sum of £11 a yard^ is recorded to have been 
given for a “ cloth of estate ” in the private accounts of 
Henry VII. This was a cloth to hang over the royal 
throne, and must have been unusually wide, as other cloth 
of gold at the same time was bought for 38s. the yard. 
Various names were at different times given to textiles 
which were wholly or in part woven in gold, such as 
dclatoun (a ^vord of obscure origin), haudehin (from Bai- 
dak or Baghdad), naky and tissue,^ SairiUe or exainite 
fiiTot) w\a3 so called because the weft threads were only 
caught and looped at every sixth thread of the warp, lying 
loosely over the intermediate part. Mediaeval samite was 
sometimes made of gold; if of silk it w^as a variety of 
satin, called satin of sic. Modern satin usually has its 
weft looped in less closely — satin of eight or ten. ' 

English. Although throughout the Middle Ages the finer stuffs 
used in England were to a great extent the product of 
foreign looms, there was no lack of native textiles, many 
of which were of great beauty. In the use of the needle 
the women of England were especially skilful, and rich 
English embroideries were much exjx)rted, even into Italy, 
from the 12th to the 14th century,^ and were esteemed 
more highly than the productions of any other country. 
Two fine examples of early English silk and^gold needle- 
work — a stole and maniple with the inscription Aeljised 
fieri precepit: pio ejnscopo Fridestano — are preserved in 
the Durham library. Fridestan became bishop of Win- 
chester in 905. Other examples of native textiles have 
been found in the coffins of many ecclesiastics in England. 
Some interesting fragments are preserved in the chapter- 
house of Worcester cathedral ; the ground is of silk, and 
the pattern, of conventional scroll foliage, is a character- 
istic example of 13th-century design. Pictures in English 
MSS. show that the low loom was mainly used, — this 
being the most convenient for ordinary weaving.^ England 

^ Tlie process of making wireiby drawing it through conical aper- 
tures in n steel plate is said to have been first invented at NuremWg 
in the 14th century. 

, ^ The Musco Gregoriano (Vatican) contajns examples from Etruscan 

‘ tombs. • * Equal to quite £50 of modem money. 

* Hence tliin paper laid between the folds of these rich stuffs to 
protect them was called tisstie paper. 

t ® The celebrated oot)e in Pien 2 :a cathedral, which once belonged to 

Piifs II» (Piccolomini), is a magnificent example of English needle- 
^ work of the 15th century. 

® Among Chancer’s pilgrims are included ** A webbe, a dyer, and a 
* tapisser,” the first a low-loom weaver, the last a weaver of tapestry 
on the high loom. • 
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was specially celebmted for its wool and woollen stuffe; 
and even at the present day English wool is used for the 
Gobelin tapestries; in the 15th and 16th ^enturies«it was 
largely imported into Flanders. In the 14th centiyry Bath 
produced the finest woollen cloth, and that of Worcester 
was equally celebrated ; in the 15th century the produc- 
tion of woollen stuflf was a great source of wealth to 
Norwich and other towns in the eastern counties. ^ 
special sort of woollen yarn took its name from Wprstead 
in Norfolk, where it was made ; it had a closer and hardfer 
twist than most woollen Ihreacl, find thus could be made 
up into cloth of special fineness, which vjas u^ed for 
chasubles and other vestments, as is recorded nn the in- 
ventories of York, Exeter, and otlier cathedrals. 

Old English Names for Textiles. — A 1ft ge number of names for Old 
different sorts of textiles occur imold English writings, many of English 
them derived from the name of the plact* wliere the stuff was made names, 
or exported. Buckram was a woven cloth of much richness, highly 
prized, probably quite unlike what we nbw mean by the wori 
J)ammlc or damns got its name from Damascus. Fustian^ from 
Fostat (Old Cairo), was a cheaper stuff njade of linen and cotton 
mixed. Muslin^ from Mosul, was a fine cottort stuff. Cloth of 
Tars (Tarsus) is often mentioned, usually meaning a purple cloth. 

Camoca orcamak (Arab, kamkha, from Chinese kimkhay “ bro(|ide ") 
was another richly decorated Oriental stuff. Cendal or sandal and 
syndomts were fine silk stuffs. Taffeta was made of silk or linen 


were cut or sliaved off to one oven level ; hence it is also called 
in Italy raso. Diaper ^ “jasper-like” (Ital. diaspro)^ was not only 
used to denote a regular geometrical juittcrn, but iu some cases 
means also a special sort of linen or silk. Phrases such as “silk 
of brydges” (kruges), “silk dornox,” from Doineck in Flanders, 
and “sheets of rayues” (Rhoims) often occur. A large niunber of 
ofher similar names are to bo met with in mediieval writings.^ 

Space will not allow a description of the textile work in Other 
each separate country. That of Italy and the East was «i®di»val 
by far the most important throughout* the Middle Ages, 

Even Chinese textiles of gold and silk were imported into types, 
the w^est of Europe, and were sometimes used for ecclesias- 
tical purposes. Mediaeval vestments of Chinese stuff still 
exist, tlie shape and added borders of wliicb show that 
they date from as early as the 14th century. These 
fabrics exactly resemble in design and workmanship some 
which are woven in China at the present day. A very 
interesting survival of the mediaeval style of weaving exists 
in Sweden and other Scandinavian countries. Articles of 
dress, counterpanes, table-covers, and the like are woven 
by the peasantry in a simple, highly decorative way, with 



Fio. 8. — Indian hill loom, as still used. 

patterns which have altered little during the lasiF three 
or four centuries. Thouglj coarse^in texture, many of these 
are of great artistic beauty; nothing but an occasional use 

^ The most extraordinary speliyig often occurs in lists of textiles in 
mediflBval documents, espociall/ in th^gase of foreign names. Thus 
we find in the Bury Wills (printed by the Camden Society) “ foseban 
in Appules,'’ meaning Naples fustian, and many similar blunders. 
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of harsh colours shows any sign of decadence of style. 
Strong marks of Oriental influence are visible in these 
fine patterns, but the method of weaving is purely native, 
— prpbrfbly very like what the edicts of Louis IX. call 
“tapisserie nostrez.” Very beautiful fabrics are still pro- 
duced in India, old designs being followed, and woven in 
the simplest form of loom. Fig. 8 shows an example of 
aJ^modern Indian loom used by the hill weavers. In such 
l(^ms«the richest materials, such as gold and silk, and 
the most elaborate patterns are ^oven, often by travelling 
weavers who can set up their whole apparatus in' a very 
short t^iue. • 

• Carpets. 

Carpets. Carpet weaving essentially an Oriental art, and 

was the natural product oS a dry mudless country, where 
little furniture was us5d and the shoes were removed on 
entering a building.. Till the 16th century carpets were 
almost unknown in Franco and England, except for royal 
personages and for the sanctuaries of cathedrals and im- 
portant churcljtes. In the latter case they were usually 
laid in front of the high altar, and thus carried on to the 
floor* the richness of colour which ornamented the walls 
and vault. Oriental carpets frequently occur in cathedral 
inventories among the other rich treasures of foreign or 
native make which adorned the building. They were first 
employed in England for domestic purposes by Queen 
Eleanor of Castile and her suite, in the latter part of the 
13th century. In the palaces of Spain they were intro- 
duced much earlier, owing to the prescnco of the Moors in 
southern Spain. In many cases they were used for wall 
hangings, and the smaller ones to cover tables and other 
furniture, as is represented in many 15th-century Italian 
pictures. Though few examples of Oriental carpets exist 
earlier in date thuQ the 15th century, yet the manufacture 
was carried on in the highest state of perfection centuries 
before. An example of the 14th century is ])reserved in 
a private collection at Vienna ; it was originally made as 
a hanging for the Kaaba at Mecca.^ These beautiful 
Oriental pile car[) 0 ts are among the most perfect produc- 
tions of the weaver’s art, and till the 16th century were 
masterpieces of design and splendour of colour. IJsually 
they were woven of wool or of camels’ or goats’ hair, with 
a separate warp and weft of flax ; but many magnificent 
carpets were also made of silk mixed, with gold thread. 
This extravagance of luxury produced an effect, at least 
as regards the use of silk, but little superior to that of 
fine wool or camel’s hair, as the special beauty of the 
silken gloss is seen on the sides, not on the ends of the 
silk thread. Pile carpets are woven in a very difterent 
way from ordinary textiles : short tufts of wool or silk 
are knotted on the warp so that the ends of the threads 
which form the pattern project, and these are cut down 
by shears to* a uniform surface, thus forming a sort of 
textile mosaic. Each row is firmly fixed by a shoot of 
linen weft-thread thrown across the web, and then carefully 
beaten down with the batten. 

Various classes of ornament occur in these magnificent 
Oriental carpets ; one variety has stiff geometrical patterns, 
the motives of which appear to be taken from mosaics or 
tiles. Another and still more beautiful sort, manufactured 
especially at Ispahan (see fig. 9), has elaborate flowing 
designs of newer forms, sometimes mixed with figures of 
cheetahs, lions, anjelopes, and birds, in a few cases com- 
bined* with human figures. Mr W. Morris, in his valuable 
lecture on textile fabrics f London, 1884), traces three stages 
of design, — first, a pure flowing style, closely resembling the 
early stucco mural reliefs of Cairo; secondly, a similar 
style blen ded w ith ani/ual fortns; and thirdly , a purely 

^ See Kvahacek, Die persieche Naddmalerei Stmndschird and. 
Oeetr, MonSteeh, /. d. Orient^ p. 49, with cut. 
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floral style, flowing in its lines and very fantastic and 
ingenious in its patterns ; this last he thinks belongs to" 



Fio. 9. — Persian pile carpet of the 15th century, woven of goats’ 
hair and silk. (South Keusiugtou Museum.) 


about the time of Shah Abba.^, and lasted from about 1550 
to 1650,— the culminating period of Oriental art.^ Since 
then there has been a distinct degradation of style, though 
in many cases older patterns have been worked from and 
very perfect work produced. At the present day the influ- 
ence of European taste is rapidly destroying this survival 
of the best class of design, and especially is introducing 
the most liarsh and discordant colouring in place of the 
glorious rich hues of the earlier Oriental weavers. 

Though no existing specimens can be pointed out, it 
appears probable that the ** tapisserie Saracenois ” of Louis 
IX. ’s edicts (1226-1270) refers to pile carpets made by 
French weavers after the Oriental fashion,^ The same 
edicts for the regulation of the textile industry mention 
two other classes of manufacture, “tapisserie k la hautq 
lisse,” t.f., what we call tapestry, and “ tapisserie nostrez,” 

“native stuff,” probably resembling the coarse but effective 
patterned fabrics for aprons and dresses which are still 
woven by the peasantry near Jlomo, in the Abruzzi moun- 
tains, and elsewhere in Italy, and in Scandinavia. 

Tapestry. 

The making of tapestry (Gk. rdiri]?), like thb weaving Tapestry, 
of pile carpets, differs from ordinary fabric in that no 
visible weft is thrown completely across the loom, but the > 

* A valuable help towards establishing the dates of carpet pattoms 
is given by many medheval Italian pictures, in which Oriental carpets 
are often represented with wonderful minuteness and appreciation. 

* Tapisserie in French means all sorW of patterned stuffs. 
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design is formed hy short stitches knotted across the warp 
i^’ith a wooden needle called a hroaclL It is a sort of link 
between textile work and embroidery, from which it differs 
in having its stitches applied, not to a finished web, but 
to the stretched strings of a warp.^ It is made on a high 
loom, ^nd the whole process, though requiring much skill, 
is mechanically of the simplest kind. It is very probable 
that many of the woven hangings used in ancient Egypt, 
Greece, and other countries were true tapestry ; but little 
is known on this point. Till after the 12th century, in 
northern Euro[)e, embroidery seems to liave served the 
place of tapestry, as, for example, in the wrongly named 
Bajeux tapestry (see vol. viii. p. 162) ; while in the south 
of Europe and in Oriental countries its place was supplied 
by the rich silken textiles and pile carpets mentioned atx)ve. 

Flemish. In the 14th century tapestry began to be largely made, 
especially in Flanders, where the craft of weaving became 
very important at an early time. The designs on the very 
few existing sami)les of 14th-century tapestry closely resem- 
ble those of contemporary wall painting. A characteristic 
early specimen in the Louvre has rows of medallions, each 
containing a scene from the life of St Martin, with two or 
three figures treated in a very simply decorative way. The 
spaces between the circles are filled up with a stiff geo- 
metrical ornament. To the end of tlie 1 4th century be- 
longs the magnificent tapestry in Angers cathedral, on 
which are represented scenes from the Apocalypse ; these 
were made at Arras, the cliief seat of the tapestry manu- 
facture, both for (piantity and quality. Hence the name 
arras (Italian arazn) came to mean any sort of tapestry, 
wherever it was made. Another magnificent series of 
arras work is preserved in Kheims cathedral, with designs 
from the history of (Uovis ; these date from the middle of 
the LMh century. In the 14th century Flanders produced 
enormous quantities of woven stuffs. At that time twenty- 
seven streets were occupied by the weavers of Ghent ; in 
1382 there were 50,000 weavers in Louvain ; and at Ypres 
there is said to have been a still larger number. From 
about 1450 to 1500 was the golden age for tapestry, 
especially in Bruges and Arras, where large quantities of 
the most magnificent historical pieces were woven from 
designs supplied hy ]>ainters of the Van Eyck school. The 
Flemish ta[)estries of that time are perfect models of textile 
art, rich in colour, strong in decorative effect, graceful in 
drawing and comiiosition, and arranged with consummate 
skill to suit the exigencies of the loom and the aesthetic 
requirements of wall decoration. A very beautiful example 
of this class exists at Hampton Court, hung 3i the dark 
under the gallery in the great hall, — a striking contrast to 
the clever but artistically degraded tapestries of half a 
century later, which hang round the main walls of the 
hall. Other fine examples exist in the Cluny, Bern, and 
other museums, and especially in Madrid ^ — in the royal 
collection and in that of the duke of Alva — and elsewhere 
in Spain. Though very rich and varied in effect, the 
fj^pestry of the best period usually is woven with not more 
than twenty different tints of wool,— half tints and grada- 
tions being got by hatching one colour into another. In 
the 16th century about sixty colours were principally em- 
ployed in the still fine but japidly deteriorating tapestry 

^ In taptistry tlie weft stitches are put in loosely and carefully 
pressed home, so that tlie warp strings are completely hidden. 

, * See Riafto, Tapestry of tht Pala-ce at Madrid, London, 1875 ; of 

• all countrieit Spain is the richest in tapestry of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. I'he royal collection contains 2000 large pieces. Rich 
stores also belong to the principal cathedrals, such as Toledo, which 
« on the feast of Corpus Christi is completely hung round with tapestry 
outsfde {ft well as inside. In the 17th century tapestry looms were 
^ worked in Spain under royal patronage. One of Velazquez’s finest 
pictures in the Madrid Gallery (Las Hilanderas) represents the visit 
• of some court ladies to a tapestry fabrique, in which women are work- 
ing the looms. * 
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of that period ; and in the laborious but artistically worth- 
less productions of the Gobelin factory more than 14,000 
differently tinted wools are now used. • • 

In the 16th century the art began to decline ; veff slight 
.symptoms of decadence are visible in the beautiful tapestries 
with Petrarch’s Ihiumphs in the South Kensington Museum, 
— most gorgeous pieces of textile art, of the richest decora- 
tive effect. These were worked very soon after 1500 (set 
fig. 10). The influence of Raphael and his school sucteedej^ 



Fig. 10 . — Figure of Lucrctia from tlie Tiiumph of Chastity, woven 
at Brussels about 1 . 007 . Her dress is an Italian velvet, similar 
in style to that shown in fig. 6‘. 


that of the 15tli-century Flemish painters, and was utterly 
destructive of true art value in tapestry. Kaphaers car- 
toons, fine as they are in composition, are designed without 
the least reference to textile requirements, and are merely 
large pictures, which the weavers had to copy as best they 
might. This new stylo, which reduced the aft to a feeble 
copyism of painting, gave the death-blow to the produc- 
tion of really fine tapestry. Brussels became tlio chief 
place for the manufacture after the taking of Arras by 
Louis XL in 1477, and its weavers with wonderful skill 
imitated any sort of painting that was put before them. 
Cartoons were drawn by several of Raphael’s pupils, such 
as Giulio Romano and Giovanni da Udine, and by Mabuse, 
Michiel Coxcio, Bernard van Orley, and other Italianized 
Flemish painters. • 

In 1539 Francis I. founded a factory for tapestry at French, 
Fontainebleau, and soon after other highiooms were s^t up 
in Paris, examples from which still exist and show a^rapid 
degradation of style. In 1603 aSiew factory was started 
in Paris under royal patronage, in the workshop of a family 
of dyers named Gobelin, after wljom the new factory was 
named (see Gobelin). The Gobelin looms were first 
forked by weavers from Finders, who soon tUught the 
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mysteries of the craft to a number of French workmen. 
Cartoons were supplied by Simon Vouet and other distin- 
guished, Frencli painters. In the reign of Louis XIV. a 
great impulse was given to the factory, and from 1667 the 
whole establishment became the property of the crown. 

' Louis XIV. 's minister, Colbert, did much to encourage 

tjiis and other industries. Charles Le llruii the painter 
was ijjode director of the works, and a number of artists 
jt'epared the cartoons under his supervision. In the 18th 
century Coyj^l, Jouvenet, Boitcher, Watteau, and many 
other ^pillar painters •made designs, often of great size 
and elaboration, for the Cobclin looms, but all in the very 
worst possible taste ; tjiese include large series of sacred, 
mythological, and hi.^orical subjects, landscapes, sea-pieces, 
and even portraits, — the la*t being perhaps the most ridicu- 
lous misuse of the textile art that could possibly be in- 
vented. Other tap<3stry looms were worked in the 18th 
century at Aubusson, Felletin, and other i)lace3 in Franco. 

English. High- warp looms {y)pear to have been worked in England 

in the 15th cehtury, though by far the greater part of the 
rich stores of tapestry in this country came from Flanders. 
One* very beautiful example of English work of this time 
exists in St Mary’s Hall at Coventry ; it represents the 
mifrriage of Henry VI. Fart of another series with the 
marriage of Henry VII. is preserved in a house in Cornwall. 
In the latter part of tjie 1 5th and the first half of the 16th 
century enormous sums were spent by the rich in England 
on Flemish tapestry. Cardinal Wolsey’s private accounts 
and inventories, which still exist, ^ give an astonishing 
picture of the wealth which he lavished on the adornment 
of his palace at Hampton Court. In 1522 he bought 1»32 
large pieces of Brussels tapestry, woven with Scriptural 
subjects, and mostly made t^^ order, so as to tit exactly the 
various wall spac<is. He also Ixiught largo quantities of 
costly Oriental carpets. In the inventories arc enumerated 
‘Hoot carpets,’’ “table carpets,” and “window carpets,” 
“lianging ])eccs,” “borders with arms,” and “window 
poces,” the last being strips of tapestry woven in narrow* 
lengths to fit the sills and jambs of windows. Among the 
“ wall peces,” in addition to the numerous sacred subjects, 
are mentioned mythological scenes, romances, historical 
pieces, and “ hangings of verdures,” the last being decor- 
ative work in which trees and foliage formed the main 
design, with accessory figures of hunting, hawking, and 
the like. The catalogue of Wolsey’s linen napery is no 
less sumptuous and abundant ; he possessed an immense 
quantity of finest linen for sheets and “board -cloths” 
(table-cloths), mostly patterned with “damasko diaper” or 
“paned losinge-wise.” This example of the wealth of 
textile work possessed by one rich prelate will give some 
notion of what England and other countries possessed in 
the 16th century. 

In the reign of James I. tapestry looms were set up at 
Mortlake, and the industry was carried on during the fol- 
lowing reign under the direction of the painter Francis 
Crane. Charles I. introduced skilled weavers from Ouden- 
arde in Belgium, and the whole existing series of cartoons 
by Raphael were copied on the Mortlake looms.^ Most 
of the Mortlake tapestry has distinct marks, such as the 
shield of St George with F. C. (F. Crane). Some pieces 
are inscriljpd “ Car. Re. Reg. Mortl.” (Carolus rex regnans). 
Though closed during the Commonwealth, the Mortlake 
fabrique was agahi worked after the Restoration until the 
death of Crane in 1703. In the 18th century tapestry 
was froven on a small |cale iq Soho and at Fulham, and 
within recent years a new rdyab fabrique has been estab- 
lished at Windsor, where v^rv costly and skilful weaving 
in the p ictorial Qobellh style is carried on. The only 

^Sce Law, Hampton C^rt Palace^ London, 1886. t 

^ Sea KaphaelI vol. xx«p. 280. 


modern tapestry which has any of the merits of the best 
old productions is that made on a small scale by Mr William 
Morris at Merton Abbey (Surrey), where work of the high- 
est beauty has been produced. Unfortunately, however, 
the modern Uiste for feeble imitations of oil i)aintings has 
as yet shown little appreciation of this revival of the true 
textile art. 

As in England, by far the greater part of the tapestry Italian, 
used in Italy was a Flemish import. But in the 16th 
century, under the patronage of the dukes of Ferrara, 
tapestry looms were set up in Ferrara ; these ^ere, how- 
ever, worked by Flemish weavers, and closely resemble 
contemi)orary tapestry woven at Brussels. Other fabriqtes 
were establislied in Florence by the Medici princes, and 
continued to be worked till the end of the 17th century. 
Factories for tapestry existed also at Venice, Turin, and 
other northern cities, but the industry was purely an exotic, 
and never attained to any great inqiortance. ►Since the 
pontificate of Clement XL, in 1702,^ a papal factory for 
tapestry has existed in Rome, and is still carried on in the 
Vatican. The papal looms have produc^ed a largo number 
of most costly and elaborate copies of celebrated paintings, 
executed with wonderful skill, but utterly worthless as 
works of art. 

The Sohth Konsiiigtou Musniim possesses the Lest aiul most Collec- 
illustrativo collection of woven fabrics of various dates. The church tious. 
of 8t Mary at Daiitzic has a inaguificont collection of early textiles, 
mostly used for vestments ; those are well illustrated hy Hiuz, Die 
ScJuUzkmmner dcr Marine Kirchc zn Dantzuj, 1 870. Fine examples 
of early tapestry exist in the cathedrals of Hheims, Hrnges, Tournay, 
Angers, Beauvais, Aix, Sens, and in the clmi’ch of St Kemy at 
Rheiins. Other line collections are preserved in the Louvre, tlie 
Cluny Museum, at Chartres, Amiens, Dijon, Orleans, Auxerre, 

Nancy, Bern, Brussels, Munich, Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, and 
Nuremberg.'* In Italy the richest collections (mostly of later 
tapestry) aie tlioso of tlic Vatican, the Pitti, tlie Bargcllo, Palazzo 
del To at Mantua, Turin (royal palace), Milan (royal palace), Como 
(catliedral), and the museum of Naples. The Spanish collections 
have been already mentioned. In England, besides tlie South 
Kensington Museum, fine tapestries exist in tlie palaces of Windsor 
and Hampton Court. Those formerly in tlie House of I.ords were 
destroyed in the fire of 1834. St Mary's Hall at Coventry contains 
the finest examples of tlie 15th century. 

Literature.— By far the best work for its well-chosni coloured illustrations is 
tUatof FisclilMicli, Textile Fnbrirj!, Englished., 1883 ; seealsoDupont-Auherville, 
L'orneinent Uea tL^sas, Paris, lS7o.77 ; Miohel, Ixeehcrrhea aur la fnhrUutioa 
Hoffes, Pari.s, 185*2 (a very valuable work); Jubiual, AwienneH Uiinaaeriea, Paris, 

1858-59; Uo ikmclmud, Le jwplos d’Atheiu'-, Paris, 1872 ; Id., Jxi tnpmerie, Paris, 

1885; Mvliitz, La tapmeric dan^s I’ antiquite, Paris, 1878; Lessing, Modklea de 
tapis Orient aux, Paris, 1879; Id., Ancient Oriental Car})ets, London, 1879; Vin- 
edit Kohinson, OrievUil Varpeta, London, 1882 (the illustrations arc better than 
the text); Tiady Alford, Needlework as Art, Ijondon, 1880 (deals partly with 
kxtiles). Though few works treat of the general history of textiles, a very 
lai-go iiuinlwr exist about tapestry weaving. Tin; ehief arc— Dejuiing, }l}gle- 
ments stir ksifts , . . an siklc, Paris. 1837 ; De Montaiilt, Tapisaerie 

lie la cath. d'Ai frrs, Paris, 1S03 ; De Farcy on tlie same subject, 1875 ; Burraini, 

Tap. de la cath. de JJeuuvai\ lieau^^is, 1853; Ruck, Textile Fabnes, S.K.M., 
iioudon, 1870; Bock, Cat. dos tissue, &c., ait Gemuin., Nuremberg, 1869; 

Kiukel, Jioffkr van drr U'cj/Ucii . . . et les iapissenes de Jierne, Zurleh, 1867 ; 

Glvelet, Toiles hnnlks de. Rchm, Rheims, 1883 ; Louis Paris, Tap. de la vUh de 
Reims, Rheims, 1843 ; Loriqnet, Tap. de Notre Dame de Kpuiw, Rheims, 1870; 
Piuchart, 7’ap. dans les Fawlias, and other works, Bruaacls, 1859-04 ; Dehalsnes, 

Tap. d'Airas uvant le mhle, Paris, 1879 ; Proyart, Rerherches sur les tap. 
d’Arras, Arms, 1863; Voisin, Tap.dela cuth.de Touniay, Tournay, 1863; Van 
Drival, Tap. d’Arras, Arras, 1864; Gorse, Tap, du chdtenii de Fan., Paris, 1881 ; 

De la Fons-Melicoq, Uaiitliitseiu's lies an XVFn* sikles, Paris, 1870 ; San* 

terro, 'Tap, ile Ikanvaia, Clermont, 1842 ; Deville, Statnts, Ac., relatl/s ii la carp, 
des tap. de ISliS A 11175, Paris, 187.5 ; Dared, Gaz. d. h.-aris, xiv. pp. 185, ‘273, and 
414; Van de OraU, De TapiJGFabrieken de XVI. tnXVll. Eenw, Midddburg, 

1869. On Italian tajHistry, see De Montault, Tap. de haute, lisse a Rome, Arras, 

1879 ; Conti, L'arte degli arazzi in Firenze, Florence, 1875 : Cainpori, I'arazz^Ui 
Kstense, Modena, 1876 ; Braghirolli, ilrcun in Mantovn, Mantua, 1879 ; Farabu- 
lini, JJarte. degli arazzi, Romo, 1884 ; Ocntill, Vari des lapis, Romo, 1878 ; and 
Miintz, Tap. lUiliennes, Paris, 1880. On Frendi and other late tapestry, see 
Dared and Gulchard, 1m tap. decoratives, Paris, 1881 ; Lacordaire, Hist, de Uxp‘ 

Paris, 185f);GuillRumot,L’(>riflii'«i . . . des Gobelins, Pai'is, I860; Perathon, 

7'ap. (VAnbnsson, tie Felletin, et de Bellegarde, Paris, 1857 ; Roy-Pierrefltto, les 
tap. de Felletin, Limoges, 1855 ; Durleux, Tap. de Cambrai, Camhral, 1879 ; About 
and Bauer, Tap. apres Us cartone de Raphael, Paris, 1875 ; Hondoy, Tap. de la 
falmoation Lilloise, Lille, 1871 ; Vergnaud-Homagnesi, Tap. au Ahisk d'Orleane, • 
Orleans, 1859 ; De St Genols, Tap, dOudenarde, Paris, 1864 ; <lalcot, Fabric. • » 
des tissus, Paris, 1862; GuiflVey, HUt. de la tapisserie, Tours, 1886; Pine, 

Tymti'y of the House cf Jxyrds, London, 1739 ; and De ChaintMiaux, Tapestry, 

8.K.M. handbook, Ivoudon, 1878; Aslienhurst, Treatise on IVeaviiuf, London, 

1886. (J. H. M.) * 

TEZA, or TAzA. See Morocco, vol. xvi. p. 8o4. 

* An earlier fabrique was started in 1630 by Urban VIII., but it 
soon ceased to be worked. 

* The large collection in tlie Gobelin 'Museum was burnt in 1871. 
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THACKERAY, William Makepeace (181 1-1863), one 
of the greatest of English authors and novelists, son of Rich- 
mond Thackeray (Mrs Richmond Thackeray was born Miss 
Becher), and grandson of W. R. Thackeray of Hadley, Mid- 
dlesex, was born at Calcutta on July 18, 1811. Both his 
fathe^* and grandfather had been Indian civil servants. His 
mother, who was only nineteen at the date of his birth, was 
left a widow in 1816, and afterwards married Major Henry 
Carmichael Smyth. Thackeray himself was sent home to 
England from India as a child, and went to Charterhouse, 
since his/ime removed to Godaiming from its ancient 
site near Smithfield. Anthony Trollope, in his book on 
Th^hckeray in the English Men of Letters series, quotes a 
letter written to him about Thackeray’s school-days by 
Mr G. S, Venables. “ He came to school young,’* Mr 
Venables wrote, “ a pretty, gentle, and rather timid boy.” 
This accords with the fact that all through Thackeray's 
writings the student may find traces of the sensitiveness 
which often belongs to the creative mind, and which, in 
the boy who does not understand its meaning and its 
possible power is apt to assume the guise of a shy dispo- 
sition. To this very matter Mr Venables tersely refers in 
a later passage of the letter quoted by Trollope : ** When 
I knew him better, in later years, I thought I could 
recognize the sensitive nature which he had as a boy.” 
Another illustration is found in the statement, which will 
be recognized as exact by all readers of Thackeray, that 
** his change of retrospective feeling about his school-days 
was very characteristfc. In his earlier books he always 
spoke of the Charterhouse as Slaughter House and Smith- 
field. As he became famous and prosperous his memory 
softened, and Slaughter House was changed into Grey 
Friars, where Colonel Newcome ended his life.” Even in 
the earlier references the bitterness which has often been 
so falsely read into Thackeray is not to bo found. In ‘‘ Mr 
and Mrs Frank Berry ” {Men's Wives) there is a description 
of a Slaughter-House fight, following on an incident almost 
identical with that used in Vanity Fair for the fight between 
Dobbin and Cuff. In both cases the brutality of school 
life, as it then was, is very fully recognized and described, 
but not to the exclusion of the chivalry which goes along- 
side with it. In the first chapter of “ Mr and Mrs Frank 
Berry, ” Berry himself and Old Hawkins both have a touch 
of the heroic. In the story which forms part of Men's Wives 
the bully whom Berry gallantly challenges i.s beaten, and one 
bears no more of him. In Vanity Fair Cuff the swaggerer 
is beaten in a similar way, but regains his populji.rity by one 
well-timed stroke of magnanimity, and afterwards shows 
the truest kindness to his conqueror. 

In February 1829 Thackeray wont to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and in that year contributed some engaging 
lines on Timhuctoo^ the subject for the prize poem, to a 
little university paper called The Snob, the title of which he 
afterwards utilized in the famous Snob Papers. The first 
stanza has become tolerably well known, but is worth quot- 
ing as an early instance of the direct comic force afterwards 
employed by the author in verse and prose burlesques ; — 

In Africa— a quarter of the world— 

Men’s skins arc black ; their hair is crisp and curled; 

And soinewhoro there, lyiknown to public view, 

A mighty city lies, called Timbuctoo. 

One other passage at least in The Snoh^ in the form of 
^ • a skit on ^paragraph of fashionable intelligence, seems to 
bear traces of Thackeray’s handiwork. At Cambridge 
James Spedding, Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton^, 

» Ed lizard Fitzgerald, W. H. Thompson (afterwards master 

of Trinity), and other distinguished persons were among 
* his friends. In 1830 he left Cambridge without taking 
• a degree, and went to Weimar and to Paris. His visit 
to Weimar bore fruit in* the sketches of life at a small 


German court which appear in Fitz-Boodle's Confessions and 
in Vanity Fair. In 1832 he came of age. and injierited 
a sum which Trollope’s book describes as amoqnting to 
about five hundred a year. The money was soon lost, — 
some in an Indian bank, some in two newspapers which in 
Lovel the Widower arc referred to under one name as The 
Museum^ in connexion with which our friends Honey man 
and Sherrick of The Newcomes are briefly brought in. ifis 
first regular literary employment after the loss *bf kis 
patrimony was on Fraser's Magazine^ in which in 1837-38 
appeared The History of Mr SamiCtl Titmarsh and the Great 
Hoggnrty Diamond^ a work filled with inst8pfes*of the 
wit, humour, satire, pathos, which found a more ordered 
if not a fresher expression in Insider and longer works. 
For freshness, indeed, and for a fine perception which 
enables the author to perform amSng other feats that of 
keeping up throughout the story the curious simplicity 
of its supposed narrator’s character, the Great Hoggarty 
Diamond can scarce bo surpassed. The characters, from 
Lady Drum, Lady Fanny, Lady Jane,' and Edmund 
Preston down to Brough, his daughter, Mrs Roundhand, 
Gus Hoskins, and, by no means least, Samuel TitmSrsh’s 
pious aunt with her store of “ Rosolio, ” are living ; the 
book is crammed with honest fun ; and, for pure pathos, 
the death of the child, and the meeting of the husband 
and wife over the empty cradle (a scene illustrated by the 
author himself with that suggestion of truth which no 
shortcoming in drawing could spoil), stands, if not alone 
in its own line, at least in the company of very few such 
scenes in English fiction. The Great Hoggarty Diamond^ 
ocfcdly enough, met with the fate that aRerwards befell 
one of Lever’s best stories which appeared in a periodical 
week by week, — it had to be cut short at the bidding 
of the editor. In the same year in , which it appeared 
Thackeray married Isabella, daughter of Colonel Matthew 
Shawe. Of the daughters born of the marriage, one, Mrs 
Richmond Ritchie, has earned distinction as a novelist 
Mrs Thackeray, to quote Trollope, “became ill and her 
mind failed her,” and Thackeray thereupon “ became as it 
were a widower till the end of his days.” In 1840 came 
out The Paris Sketch Book. Much of it had been written 
and published at an earlier date, and in the earlier 
writings there are some very curious divagations in 
criticism. The book contains also a striking story of 
card-sharping, afterwards worked up and put into Alta- 
mont’s mouth in Pendennis, and a very powerful sketch of 
a gambler’s death and obsequies. Three years before, in 
1837, Thackeray had begun, in Fraser, the Yellowplush 
Papers, with their strange touches of humour, satire, 
tragedy (in one scene, the closing one of the history of Mr 
Deuceace), and their sublimation of fantastic bad spelling 
(M^Arony for macaroni is one of the typical touches of 
this) ; and this was followed by Cathenne, a* strong story, 
and too disagreeable perhaps for its purpose, found^ 
closely on the actual career of a criminal named Catherine 
Hayes, and intended to counteract the then growing prac- 
tice of making rufl^ns and harlots prominent characters 
in fiction. There soon followed Fitz-Boodle's Confessions 
and Professions, including the series Men's Wives, already 
referred to ; and, slightly before these, The Shabby Genteel 
Story, a work interrupted by Thackeray’s domestic affliction 
and afterwards republished as an introduction to The Adr 
ventures of Philip, which took up the coyrse of the original 
story many years after the supposed date of its catastibphe. 
In 1843, and for some teiv year\ onwards according to 
Trollope, Thackeray was ivriling for Punch, and the list of 
his contributions included among many others the cele- 
brated Snob Papers and thi BallSds of Policeman X In 
j.843 also came out the Irish Sketch Book, an(][, in 1844 
the account of the journey Flom CoMill to Grand Cairo^ 
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in which was published the excellent poem of TJu White 
Squally In 1844 there began in Fraser the Memoirs of 
Barry Lyndon^ called in the magazine The Luck of Barry 
Lyncbriy a Romance of the Last Century, Barry Lyndon 
has, with a very great difference in treatment, some 
resemblance to Smollett’s Count Fathom ; — the hero, that 
is to say, is or becomes a most intolerable scoundrel, who 
is* ma^ificently unconscious of his own iniquity. The age 
a«d p^sure of the time depicted are caught with amazing 
verisimilitude, and in the boyish career of Barry Lyndon 
there are fine touches dT a wild chivalry, simplicity, and 
generosity^ \^ich mingle naturally with the worse qualities 
that, under the influence of abominable training, afterwards 
corrupt his whole myf\d and career. The man is so in- 
fatuated with and so blindito his own roguery, he has so 
much dash and daring, and is on occasions so infamously 
treated, that it is not easy to look upon him as an entirely 
detestable villain until, towards the end of his course, he 
becomes wholly lost in brutish debauchery and cruelty. 
His latter career is founded on that of Andrew Robinson 
Stoney Bowes, who married the widow of John, ninth 
earl *of Strathmore. There is also no doubt a touch of 
Casanova in Barry Lyndon’s character. Besides the con- 
tributions to Punch specially referred to, there should be 
noticed Punch's Prize Novelists, containing some brilliant 
parodies of Edward J^ytton Bulwer, Lever, Mr D’Israeli 
(in Codlingshy, perhaps the most perfect of the series), 
and others. Among minor but admirable works of the 
same period are found A Legend of the Rhine (a burlesque 
of the great Dumas’s Othon (Archer), brought out in a 
periodical of George Cruikshank’s, Cox's Diary (on whiah 
has been founded a well-known Dutch comedy, Janus 
Tulp), and the Fatal Boots, This is the most fitting moment 
for mentioning also Rebecca and Rotvena, which towers, not 
only over Thackeray’s other burlesques, excellent as they 
are, but over every other burlesque of the kind ever written. 
Its taste, its wit, its pathos, its humour, are unmatchable; 
and it contains some of the best songs of a particular kind 
ever written — songs worthy indeed to rank with Peacock’s 
best. In 1846 was published, by Messrs Bradbury and 
Evans, the first of twenty-four numbers of Vanity Fair, the 
work which first placed Thackeray in his proper position 
before the public as a novelist and writer of the first rank. 
It was completed in 1848, when Thackeray was thirty-seven 
years old ; and in the same year Abraham Hayward paid 
a tribute to the author’s powers in the Edinburgh Review, 
It is probable that on Vanity Fair has been largely based 
the foolish cry, now heard less and less frequently, about 
Thackeray’s cynicism, a cry which he himself, with his keen 
knowledge of men, foresaw and provided against, amply 
enough as one might have thought, at the end of the eighth 
chapter, in a passage which is perhaps the best commentary 
ever written on the author’s method. He has explained 
how he wishes to describe men and women as they actually 
are, good, bad, and* indifferent, and to claim a privilege — 

“OccMionally to step down from the platform, and talk about 
them : if they are good and kindly, to love and shake them by the 
hand; if they are silly, to laugh at them confidentially in the 
reader’s sleeve ; if they are wicked and heartless, to abuse them in 
the strongest terms politeness admits of. Otherwise you might 
fancy it was I who was peering at the practice of devotion, wmch 
Miss Sharp ^nds so ridiculous ; that it was I who laughed good- 
humouredly at the railing old Silenus of a baronet — whereas the 
laimhter comes from one who has no reverence except for prosperity, 
and pp eye for any filing beyond success. -Such people there are 
living |ind flourishing in the world — Faithless, Hoi>ele88, Charity- 
less: let us have at themf dear friends, with might and main. 
Some there are, and very successhil 4oo, mere quacks and fools: 
and it was to combat and expose such as those, no doubt, that 
laughter was made.” % *« 

- As to aj^ther accusation which was brought against the^ 
book when it first caihe out,*iithat the colours were laid on 
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too thick, in the sense that the villains were too villainous,^ 
the good people too goody-goody, the best and completest 
answer to that can be found by any one who chooses to 
read the work with care. Osborne is, and is meant to be, 
a poor enough creature, but he is an eminently human 
being, and one whose poorness of character is developed as 
he allows bad influences to tell upon his vanity and folly. 

The good in him is fully recognized, and comes out in the 
beautiful passage describing his farewell to Amelia on the 
eve of Waterloo, in which passage may be also found a 
sufficient enough answer to the statement that%Amelia is 
absolutely insipid and uninteresting. So with the com- 
panion picture of Rawdon Crawley’s farewell to BecK^ ; 
who that reads it can resist sympathy, in spite of Rawdon’s 
vices and shady shifts for a living, with his simple bravery 
and devotion to his wife 1 As for Becky, a character that 
has since been imitated a host of times, there is certainly 
not much to be said in her defence. We know of her, to 
be sure, that she thought she would have found it easy to 
be good if she had been rich, and we know also what 
happened when Rawdon, released without her knowledge 
from a spunging-house, surprised her alone with and 
singing to Lord Steyne in the house in May Fair. After 
a gross insult from Steyne, “ Rawdon Crawley, springing 
out, seized him by the neckcloth, until Steyne, almost 
strangled, wTithed and bent under his arm. ‘You lie, 
you dog,’ said Rawdon ; ‘ you lie, you coward and villain 1 * 
And he struck the peer twice over the face with his open 
hand, and flung him bleeding to the ground. It was all 
done before Rebecca could interpose. She stood there 
trembling before him. She admired her husband, strong, 
brave, and victorious.” This admiration is, as Thackeray 
himself thought it, the capital touch in a scene which is 
as powerful as any Thackeray ever wrote — as powerful, 
indeed, as any in English fiction. Its full merit, it may be 
noted in passing, has been curiously accented by an imita- 
tion of it in M. Daudet’s Fromont J ezine et Risler A%ne, As 
to the extent of the miserable Becky’s guilt in the Steyne 
matter, on that Thackeray leaves it practically open to the 
reader to form what conclusion he will. There is, it should 
be added, a distinct touch of good in Becky’s conduct to 
Amelia at Ostend in the last chapter of the book, and 
those who think that too little punishment is meted out to 
the brilliant adventuress in the end may remember this to 
her credit. It is supreme art in the treatment of her char- 
acter that makes the reader understand and feel her attrac- 
tiveness, though he knows her extraordinarily evil qualities ; 
and in this^ no writer subsequent to Thackeray who has 
tried to depict one of the genus Becky Sharp has even 
faintly succeeded. Among the minor characters there is not 
one — and this is not always the case even with Thackeray’s 
chief figures — who is incompletely or inconsistently de- 
picted ; and no one who wishes to fully understand and 
appreciate the book can afford to miss a word of it. 

Vanity Fair was followed by Pendennis, Esmond, and 
The Newcomes, which appeared respectively in 1850, 1853, 
and 1854. It might be more easy to pick holes critically 
in Pendennis than in Vanity Fair, Pendennis himself, 
after his boyish passion and university escapades, has dis- 
agreeable touches of fiabbinoss and worldliness ; and the 
important episode of his relations with Fanny Bolton, 
which Thackeray could never have treated otherwise than 
delicately, is so lightly and tersely handled tjjat it is a *> , 
little vague even to those who read between the lines; 
the final announcement that those relations have been 
innocent can scarcely be said to be led up to, and one, can 
hardly see why it should have been so long delayed. This 
does not of course affect the value of the book as a picture 
of middle and upper class life of the time, the time when * 
Yauxhall still existed, and the haunt for suppers and songs 
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which Thackeray in this book called the Back Kitchen, 
and it is a picture filled with striking figures. In some 
of these, notably in that of Foker, Thackeray went, it is 
supposed, very close to actual life for his material, and in 
that particular case with a most agreeable result. As for 
the tWo wnhrm of the marquis of Steyne, it is difficult to 
believe that they were intended as caricatures from two 
well-known persons. If they were, for once Thackeray’s 
hand forgot its cunning. Here, as in Vanity Fair^ the 
heroism has been found a little insipid; and there may 
be good ground for finding Laura Pendennis dull, though 
she has a spirit of her own. In later books she becomes, 
what Thackeray’s people very seldom are, a tiresome as 
well as an uninviting person. Costigan is unique, and so 
is Major Pendennis, a type which, allowing for differences 
of period and manners, will exist as long as society does, 
and which has been seized and depicted by Thackeray as by 
no other novelist. His two encounters, from both of which 
he comes out victorious, one with Costigan in the first, 
the other with Morgan in the second volume, are admirable 
touches of genius. In opposition to the worldliness of the 
major, with which Pendennis does not escape being tainted, 
we have Warrington, whose nobility of nature has come 
unscathed through a severe trial, and who, a thorough 
gentleman if a rough one, is really the guardian of Pen- 
dennis’s career. There is, it should be noted, a character- 
istic and acknowledged confusion in the plot of Pendennis, 
which will not spoil any intelligent reader’s pleasure. 

Probably most readers of The Newcomea (1854) to whom 
the book is mentioned think first of the grand, chivalrous, 
and simple figure of Colonel Newcorae, who stands out in 
the relief of almost ideal beauty of character against the 
crowd of more or less imperfect and more or less base 
personages who move through the novel. At the same 
time, to say, as has been said, that this book “ is full of 
satire from the first to the last page ” is to convey an 
impression which is by no means just. There is plenty of 
kindliness in the treatment of the young men who, like 
Clive Newcoine himself and Lord Kew, possess no very 
shining virtue beyond that of being honourable gentlemen ; 
in the character of J. J. Ridley there is much tenderness 
and pathos ; and no one can help liking the Bohemian F. 
B., and looking tolerantly on his failings. It may be that 
both the fiendish temper of Mrs Mackenzie and the suffer- 
ings she inflicts on the Colonel are too closely insisted on ; 
but it must bo remembered that this heightens the singular 
pathos of the closing scenes of the Colonel’s ^ife. It has 
seemed convenient to take The Newcomes aft«r Pendennis, 
because Pendennis and his wife reappear in this book as 
in the Adventui'es of Philip \ but Esmemd (1852) was 
written and published before The Newcomes, To some 
students Esmond seems and will seem Thackeray’s capital 
work. It has not been rivalled, and only a few times 
approached by Mr Besant, as a romance reproducing 
with unfailing interest and accuracy the figures, manners, 
and phrases of a past time, and it is full of beautiful 
touches of character. But Beatrix, upon whom so much 
hinges, is an unpleasing character, although one understands 
fully why men were captivated by her insolent beauty and 
brilliancy ; and there is sojne truth in Thackeray’s own 
saying, that ''Esmond was a prig.” Apart from this, the 
story is, like the illusion of a past time in the narrative, 
so complete in all its details, so harmoniously worked out, 
that there is little room for criticism. As to Esmond’s 
marriage with the lady whom he has served and loved as 
a bpy, that is a matter for individual judgment. Beatrix, 
it has Tbeen indicated above, is wonderfully drawn; and 
not the least wonderful thing about her is her reappearance 
as the jaded, battered, worldly, not altogether unkindly, 
Baroness in The Virgiitians, It was just what Beatrix 


must have come to, and the degradation is handled with 
the lightest and finest touch. 

In 1851 Thackeray had written The English Humourists 
of the Eighteenth Century, delivered as a series of ‘lectures 
at Willis’s Rooms in the same year, and re-delivered in the 
United States in 1852 and 1853, as was afterwards the 
series called The Four Georges, Both sets were written for 
the purposes of lecturing. In 1857 Thackeray stood unsifc- 
cessfully as a parliamentary candidate for Oxford hgaiiist 
Mr Cardwell, and in the same year appeared the first num- 
ber of The Virginians, a sequel ioEsmond, This is a most 
unequal work, — inferior, as sequela are apt to be, to Esmond 
as an historical romance, less compact and coherent, 
prone to divagation and desultorines^ yet charming enough 
in its lifelikeness, in the wit ai^d wisdom of its reflexions, 
and, as has been said, in its portrait of Beatrix grown old. 
The last number of The Virginians came out in 1859, and 
in the same year Thackeray undertook the editorship of the 
Comhill Magazine. This was a task which, as readers of 
his Roundabout paper "Thorns in *the Cushion ” will re- 
member, the kindliness and sensitiveness of his disposition 
made irksome to him, and he resigned the editorship in 
April 1862, though he continued to write for the magazine 
until he died. In the CornhiU appeared from his pen Lovel 
the Widoiver, previously written, with different names for 
some of the personages, in dramatic form; The^ Adventures 
of Philip] the Roundabout Paj^ers] and the story, unhappily 
never finished, called Denis Duval, Lovel the Widower, 
changed from the dramatic to the narrative form, remains 
a piece of high comedy in which the characters are indicated 
rather than fully worked out, with a bold and practised 
touch. It contains some references to Thackeray’s early 
and unfortunate newspaper speculations, and it was pro- 
vided by the author with illustrations^, which as in others 
of his books have a value which is entirely their own in 
furnishing, as it were, a far completer commentary on the 
letterpress than could have been given by any draughts- 
man, however perspicacious and finished, who approached 
the pictorial representation of the characters from the 
outside. To the general statement thus indicated an 
exception should be made in the case of Doyle’s illustra- 
tions to The Newcomes and to Rebecca and Rowena, On 
the other hand, not even Doyle could have matched the 
fun and spirit of Thackeray’s own illustrations to another 
burlesque story, one of his best. The Rose and the Ring, 
The Roundabout Papers, a small storehouse of some of 
Thackeray’s best qualities as an essayist, came out in the 
Gomhill Magazine simultaneously with Lovel the Widower 
and with The Adventures of Philip, Among them is one 
differing in form from the rest, called The Notch on the 
Axe — a Story d la Mode, It is an almost perfect specimen 
of the author’s genius for burlesque story-telling ; but it 
contains an odd instance, which a careful reader will not 
fail to discover, of the odd habit of inaccuracy of which 
Thackeray himself was conscious. The Adventures of 
Philip is, as has been before said, in the nature of a 
sequel to or a completion of A Shabby Genteel Story. As 
with the other direct sequel, it is a work of great in- 
equality. It contains scenes of humour, path^, satire, 
which rank with Thackeray’s best work ; some old friends 
from others of the novels make brief but pleasant reappear- 
ances in its pages ; there are fine sketches of Journalistic, 
artistic, and diplomatic life, and the scene from the last- 
named in Paris is inimitable. The Little* Sister is altogether 
delightful ; the Twysden family are terribly tri» and 
vastly diverting ; the minor characters, among whom old 
Ridley, J. J.’s father, should be mentioned, are wonder- 
fully hit off ; nor did Thackeray -eyer write a better scene 
^than that of the quarrel between Bunch, B^es, and 
M'Whirter in the Paris pensjjbn. Philip himself is impos- 
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sible ; one cannot say that the character is ill-drawn — it is 
not drawn at all^ It is an entirely different personage in 
different chapters ; and it has here and there a very un- 
pleasaift touch which must have come of rapid writing. 
Yet so admirable are many parts of the book that it can- 
not be left out of the list of Thackeray’s most considerable 
wojjcs. Denis Duval^ which reached only three numbers, 
promiseij to be a first-rate work, more or less in the Esmond 
maffner. The author died while it was in progress, on the 
day before Christmas day 1863. He was buried in Kensal 
Green, apd a bust by Mardchetti was put up to his memory 
in Westmingter Abbey. 

Little has yet been 8a;d of Thackeray’s performances in 
poetry. They formed % small but not the least significant 
part of his life’s work, ^he^grace and the apparent spon- 
taneity of his versification are beyond question. Some of 
the more serious efforts, such as TJie Chronicle of the Dram 
(1841), are full of power, and instinct with true poetic 
feeling. Both the half^iumorous half- pathetic ballads and 
the wholly extravagant ones must be classed with the best 
work m that kind ; and the translations from Beranger are 
os good as verse translations can be. lie had the true 
poetic instinct, and proved it by writing poetry which 
equalled his prose in grace and feeling. 

It is not necessary to discuss the precise place which 
Thackeray will in future hold, in respect to his immediate 
contemporaries. What seems absolutely certain is that the 
force and variety of his genius and art will always hold for 
him a place as one of the greatest of English novelists and 
essa 3 d 8 ts, and, it should be added, as by no means the least 
of English critics. (w. n. p.) • 

THALBERG, Sigismond (1812-1871), a celebrated 
pianist and composer for his instrument, was born at 
Geneva in 1812 (May 5 or January 7). In 1822 he w^as 
taken to Vienna, where, under the watchful care of Count 
Dietrichstein, his education w’as completed. There is some 
doubt as to the masters under whom he studied ; but it 
is certain that he received instruction from Hummel, and 
perhaps also from Czerny, and that he took lessons in com- 
position from Sechter. He made his first appearance as a 
pianist at Prince Metternich’s in 1826, and published his 
first composition — a Fantasia on Airs from Euryanthe^^ 
— in 1828, but it was not until 1830 that he was first fairly 
introduced to the public, with such brilliant success that 
from that time forward his only rival was Liszt. In 1 834 he 
was appointed “kammervirtuos” to the emi^eror of Austria. 
Ho first appeared in Paris in 1837; and in 1838 he came 
to England, astonishing his hearers with the novel effects 
produced in his Variations on God Save the Queen^ while 
he charmed them with his delicate touch and the purity of 
his expression. Thenceforward his career was a succession 
of triumphs. In order to disprove the popular idea that 
he could execifte no music but his own, he played Beet- 
hoven’s Concerto in C minor (op. 37) at the London 
Wednesday Concerts, held in 1846-47 at Exeter Hall, 
wdth a keen intelligence which proved his power of inter- 
preting the works of the great masters to be at least on a 
level with^his wonderful technique. Besides his pianoforte 
compositions, which are almost innumerable, Thalberg pro- 
duced two operas, — Cristina^ which proved a complete 
failure, and JPlorinda^ which fared but little better at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1851. He played in London for the 
last time in 1863, and afterwards retired to his estate near 
Naple«. He died at Naples, April 27, 1871. 

THALES OP Mile-sus (640-546 b.c.), son of 
Examyus and Cleobuline, is universally recognized as the 
founder of Greek geometry, ^tronomy, and philosophy, 
m 18 ^id by Herodotus and others to have been of 
racenician^xtr^tion, but the more common account (see 
Diogenes Laertius) is * that li\ was ‘a native Milesian of 
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noble birth. Zeller thinks that his ancestors belonged to ^ 
the Cadmean tribe in Boeotia, who were intermingled with 
the lonians of Asia Minor, and thus reconciles the con- 
flicting statements. The nationality of Thales is certainly 
Greek and not Phoenician. The high estimation in which 
he was held by his contemporaries is shown by the place 
he occupied as chief of the seven wise men ” of Greece ; 
and in later times amongst the ancients his fame was quite 
remarkable. It is well known that this name (troi^d?) was 
given on account of practical ability ; and in accordance 
with this we find that Thales had been occupied v.ith civil 
affairs, and indeed several instances of his political sagacity 
have been handed down. Of these the most remarkabfe 
is the advice, praised by Herodotus, which he gave to 
his fellow-countrymen “ before Ionia was ruined,” — “ that 
the lonians should constitute one general council in 
Teos, as the most central of the twelve cities, and that 
the remaining cities should nevertheless be governed as 
independent states” (Herod., i. 170). It is probable, 
however, that in the case of Thales the appellation wise 
man,” which was given to him and to the other six in the 
archonship of Damasius (586 b.c.),^ was conferred on him 
not only on account of his political sagacity, but also for 
his scientific eminence (Pint., Solon^ c. 3). To about the 
same time must be referred his celebrated prediction of the 
eclipse of the sun, which took place on May 28, 585 b.c. 
This event, which was of the highest importance, has given 
rise to much discussion. The account of it as given by 
Herodotus (i. 74) contains two statements: — (1) the fact 
that the eclipse did actually take place during a battle 
between the Medes and the Lydians, that it was a total 
eclipse (Herodotus calls it a “ night battle ”), that it caused 
a cessation of hostilities and led to a lasting peace between 
the contending nations ; (2) that Thales had foretold the 
eclipse to the lonians, and fixed the year in which it 
actually did take place. Various dates — ranging from 625 
b.c. to 583 b.c. — have been assigned by different chrono- 
♦ogists to this eclipse ; but, since the investigations of 
Airy,2 Hind,^ and Zech,^ the date determined by them 
(May 28, 585 b.c.) has been generally accepted. This 
date agrees nearly with that given by Pliny (//. N.^ ii. 
12). The second part of the statement of Herodotus — the 
reality of the prediction by Thales — has been frequently 
called in question, chiefly on the ground that, in order to 
predict a solar eclipse with any chance of success, one 
should have the command of certain astronomical facts 
which were iv)t known until the 3d century b.c., and then 
merely approximately, and only employed with that object 
in the following century by Hipparchus. The question, 
however, is not whether Thales could predict the eclipse of 
the sun with any chance of success — much less whether he 
could state beforehand at what places the eclipse would 
be visible, as some have erroneously supposed, and which 
of course would have been quite impossible for him to do, 
but simply whether he foretold that there would be a solar 
eclipse in that year, as stated by Herodotus. Now as to* 
this there is quite a remarkable unanimity in the testi- 
mony of the ancients, and the evidence is of the strongest 
kind, ascending to Herodotus, and, according to the 
account of Diogenes Laertius^ even to Xenophanes, who 
was an Ionian, and not much later than Thales. Further, 

^ Bretschneider {Die Qeont. vor EuMides^ p, 40), without stating ^ 
his authority, gives “between 686 and 683 B.c.” as the‘?late of the 
archonship of Damasius. In this he is followed by some other 
recent writers, who infer thence that the name ‘ ‘ wise ” was conferred, 
on Thales on account of the success of his prediction. The t^ite 686 
B.O., given above, which is taken from Clinton, is adopted by Zeller. 

* “On the Eclipses of Agathocles, Thales, and Xerxes," Phil. 
Trans.^ vol. cxliii. p. 179 sq,^ 1863. * Athenmm, p. 919, 1862. 

^ AstrorKmische Untersuchungen der v^ichtigeren Finstemisse^ &c,, 
p. 67, 1853. 
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we know that in the 8th century b.c. there were obser- 
vatories in most of the large cities in the valley of the 
Euphrates, and that professional astronomers regularly 
took observations of the heavens, copies of which were 
seat to the king of Assyria; and from a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion found in the palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh, the 
text of which is given by George Smith, ^ we learn that at 
that time the epochs of eclipses of both sun and moon were 
predicted as possible — probably by means of the cycle of 
223 lunations or Chalda^an Saros — and that observations 
were mlide accordingly. 

^ The wonderful fame of Thales amongst the ancients 
must have been in great part due to this achievement, 
which seems, moreover, to have been one of the chief 
causes that excited amongst the Hellenes the love of 
science which ever afterwards characterized them. Thales 
seems not to have left any writings behind him, though 
as to this there appears to bo some doubt (see Diog. 
Laer., i. 23). Many anecdotes, amusing rather than 
instructive, are related of him, which have been handed 
down by Diogenes Laertius and other writers. From some 
of them it would appear that he was engaged in trade, 
which is indeed expressly stated by Plutarch {Soloii^ c. 2). 
It is probable that in the pursuit of commerce ho was led 
to visit Egypt. Of the fact that Thales visited Egypt, 
and there became acquainted with geometry, there is abun- 
dant evidence. Hieronymus of Rhodes (ap. Diog. Laer., 
i. 27) says, “ he never had any teacher except during the 
time when he went to Egypt and associated with the 
priests.” 

But the characteristic feature of the work of Thales was 
that to the knowledge thus acquired he added the capital 
creation of the geometry of lines, w’hich was essentially 
abstract in its character. The only geometry known to the 
Egyptian priests was that of surfaces, together with a 
sketch of that of solids, a geometry consisting of some 
simple quadratures and elementary cubatures, which they 
had obtained empirically. Thales, on the other hand, intro- 
duced abstract geometry, the object of which is to establish 
precise relations between the different parts of a figure, so 
that some of them could be found by means of others in 
a manner strictly rigorous. This was a phenomenon quite 
new in the world, and due, in fact, to the abstract spirit 
of the Greeks. 

The following discoveries in geometry nro attributed to Thales : — 
(1) the circle is bisected by its (liainetcr (Prod., op, cit.f p. 157) ; (2) 
the angles at the base of an i.sosceles triangle are cqivvl (Id,, p. 250) ; 
(3) when two straight lines cut each other the vtirtically opposite 
angles are equal (Id., p. 299); (4) the angle in a semicircle is a 
right angle (5) the theorem Euclid i. 26 is referred to Thales 
by Eudemus (Prod. , op. cit. , p. 352). Two applications of geometry 
to the solution of practical problems are also attributed to him : — 
(1) the determination of the distance of a ship at sea, for which ho 
made use of the last theorem ; (2) the determination of the height 
of a pyramid by means of the length of its shadow : according to 
Hieronymus of Rhodes (Diog. Laert., i. 27) and Pliny {N. //., 
xxxvi. 12), the shadow was measured at the hour of the day when 
a man's shadow is the same length as himself. Plutarch, however, 
states the method in a form requiring the knowledge of Euclid 
vi. 4, but without the restriction as to the hour of the day (Sept. 
Sap. Conviv.^ 2). Further, wo learn from Diogenes Laertius (i. 25) 
that he perfected the things relating to the scalene triangle and 
the theory of lines. Proclus, Jloo, in nis summary of the history of 
geometry before Euclid, which he probably derived from Eudemus 
of Rhodes, says that Thales, having visited Egypt, first brought 
the knowledge of geometry into (Irccce, that he ui.scovered many 

* Assyrian Discoveries^ p. 409. 

* Cf. Pamphila and the spurious letter from Thales to Phorecyde.s, 
ap. Diog. Laer. ; Proclus, In primum Euclidis Elementorum Librum 
CbmTMatarii, ed. Friedlein, p. 65 ; Pliny, H. iF., xxxvi. 12 ; lain- 
blichus, In Vit, Pythag., 12; Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conviv., 2, De 
Iside, 10, and Plac.^ i, 8, 1. 

* This is unquestionably the meaning of the statement of Pamphila 
(temp. Nero), ap. Diog. Laert., i. 24, that he was the first person to* 
describe a right-angled triangle in a circle. 


things himself, and communicated the beginnings of many to his 
successors, some of which he attempted in a more abstrart manner 
(Kado\iKd>r<poy) and some in a more intuitional or sensible manner 
(aMrjTtKwnpoy) (op. cit.^ p. 65). * 

From these indications it is no doubt difficult to determine what 
Thales brought from Egypt and what was due to his own inven- 
tion. This difficulty has, however, been lessened since the transla- 
tion and publication of the papyrus Khind by Eisenlohr;^ and it is 
now generally admitted that, in the distinction made in the^last 
passage tpioted above from Proclus, reference is made lb thq^two 
forms of his work, — alaBrjTi^Tfpou pointing to what ho derived from 
Egypt or arrived at in an Egyptian manner, while KaOoKiKwr^pov 
indicates the discoveries which he ‘made in accordance with the 
Greek spirit. To the former belong the thcorom3*'(l^), (2), and (3), 
and to the latter especially the theorem (4), and also, probably, his 
solution of the two practical problems. We infer, then, [1] that 
Thales must have know'll the thcorcnl that the sum of the three 
angles of a triangle are e(pial to l*vo ^ight angles. This inference 
is made from (4) taken along with (2). No doubt wo are informed 
by Proclus, on the authority of Eudemus, that the theorem 
Euclid i. 32 was first jirovcd in a general way by the Pytha- 

f oreans (see Pythagokas, vol. w. p. 140) ; but, on the other 
and, wo learn from Geiniinis that the gneient geometers observed 
the equality to two right angles in each kind*of triangle — in the 
equilateral first, then in the isosceles, and lastly in the scalene 
(Apoll., ConicUy ed. Hallcius, p. 9), and it is plain that the geometers 
older than the Pythagoreans can bo no other than Thales and his 
school. The theorem, then, seems to have been arrived at by induc- 
tion, and may have been suggested by the contemplation of^^floora 
or w'alls covered with tiles of the form of equilateral triangles, or 
squares, or hexagons. [2] Wo see also in the theorem (4) the first 
trace of the important conception of geometrical loci, which we, 
therefore, attribute to Thales. It is worth noticing that it was in 
this manner that this remarkable property of the circle, with which, 
in fact, abstract geometry was inaugurated, presented itself to the 
imagination of Dante : — 

“ O »e del mezzo cerchlo far hI ])Uote 
^ Trlangol al, ch'un retto non ave.sse." — Par., c. xiil. 101, 

[3] Thales discovered the theorem that the sides of equiangular 
triangles are proportional. The knowledge of this tlieorcm is dis- 
tinctly attributed to Thales by Plutarch, and it was probably made 
use of also in his determination of tlie distance of a ship at sea. 

Let us now consider the importance of the work of Thales. 
I. In a scientific point of view : (a) w’e see, in the first place, that 
by his two theorems ho founded the geometry of lines, which has 
ever since remained the principal part of geometry ; (5) he may, 
in the second place, be fairly considered to have laid the founda- 
tion of algebra, for his first theorem establishes an equation in the 
true sense of the word, while the second institutes a proportion.® 
II. In a philo.sophic point of view : wo see that in these tw'o 
theorems of Thales the first type of a natural law, i.e.y the ex- 
pression of a fixed dependence between <liHercnt quantities, or, in 
another form, the disentanglement of constancy in the midst of 
variety — has decisively arisen.® HI. Lastly, in a practical point 
of view ; Thales furm.shed the first example of an application of 
theoretical geometry to practice,^ and laid the foundation of an 
important branch of the same — the measurement of heights and 
distances. For the further progress of geometry see Pythagoras. 

As to the astronomical knowledge of Thales wo have the follow- 
ing notices: — (1) besides the prediction of the solar eclipse, Eu- 
demus attributes to him the discovery that the circuit of the sun 
between the solstices is not always uniform ;® (2) he called the last 
day of the month the thirtieth (Diog. Laert, i. 24); (3) he divided 
the year into 365 days (Id., i. 27); (4) he determined the dia- 
meter of the sun to be the 720th part of the zodiae (5) he appears 
to have pointed out the constellation of the Lesser Bear to his 
countrymen, and instructed them to steer by it [as nearer the polo] 
instead of the Great Bear (Callimachus aprDiog. Laert., i. 23 ; c/. 
Aratus, Phwrmnena, v. 36 sq.). Otlier discoveries in astronomy 
are attributed to Thales, but on authorities which are not trust- 
worthy. He did not know, for example, that “ the earth is spher- 
ical,” as is erroneously stated by Plutarch (Placiia^ iiulO); on the 
contrary, he conceived it to be a flat disk, and in this supposition 
he wa.s followed by most of his successors in the Ionian schools, 
including Anaxagoras. The doctrine of the 8p]ieri cij;y of the earth , 

® Bin rnathemaiisches Handbuch der alien Aegypter^ Leipsic, 1877. 

® Auguste Comte, Sysihne de Politique Positive^ iii. pp. 297, 800. 

® P. Laflitte, Lea Qrands Types de V UumaniU^ vol. il. p.*292, 

^ Ibid., p. 294. ♦ 

® Theonis Smyrn®i Platonifii'Zifter He Astronomia, ed. Th. H, Mar- 
tin, p. 824, Paris, 1849. t!f. Diog. Laert., i. 24. 

• This is the received intemotatlon of the passage in Diogenes 
Laertius, i. 24 (see Wolf, QescK. der A^iron., p. 169), where CfAtii/alou 
is probably a scribe's error for (({r^SiaKoD. Cf. Apaleius, Florida, iv. 18, 
who attributes to Thales, then old, the discovery : qu^iens sol mag- 
ni^udine sua circulum quern peiifieat metiatur.” 
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for which the researches of Anaximander had prepared the way,^ 
was in fact one of the great discoveries of Pythagoras, was taught 
by Parmenides, wh§ was connected with the Pythagoreans, and 
remainec^ far a long time the exclusive property of the Italian 
schools.^ 

Whilst in virtue of his political sagacity and intellectual eminence 
Thales held a place in the traditional list of the wise men, on the 
stren^h of the disinterested love of knowledge which ap{)eared in 
his fmysical speculations he was accounted a “ philosopher ” 

<ro0os). ](f!is “ philosophy ” is usually summed up in the dogma 
“waftr is the principle, or the element, of things”; but, as the 
technical terms “ principle ” (ipx^) element^’ ((rroiyfiou) had 
not yet come into use, it may lie conjectured that the phrase ‘‘ all 
things aroawateik” (irdi/ra CSup i^rl) more exactly represents his 
teaching. Wiitings which boro liis name were extant in antiquity ; 
but, as Aristotle, when he speaks of Thales’s doctrine, always depends 
upon tradition, there can uj filtle doubt that they were forgeries. 

From Aristotle we learn (1) ^lat Tliales found in water the 
origin of things; (2) that ht conceived the earth to float upon a 
sea of the elemental fluid ; (3) that he supposed all things to be 
full of gods; (4) that in wirtue of the attraction exercised by the 
magnet he attributed to it a soul. Here our infonnation ends. 
Aristotle’s suggestion that Thales was led to his fundamental 
dogma by observation of tllo part which moisture plays in the pro- 
duction and the inaintonance of life, and Simpludus’s, that the 
impressibility and the binding power of water were perhaps also in 
his thoiights, are by admission purely coiijoctural, Simplicius’s 
further suggestion that Thales conceived the element to be modi- 
fied thinning and thickening is ])lainly inconsistent with the 
statement of Theophrastus that the hypothesis in question was 
peculiar to Anaximenes. The assertion preserved by Stobjeus that 
Thales rccognitcd, together with the material element “water,** 
“ mind,** which penetrates ft and sets it in motion, is refuted by the 
precise testimony of Aristotle, who declares tliat the early physicists 
did not distinguisli the moving cause from the material cause, and 
that before Hermotimus ana Anaxagoras no one postulated a 
creative intelligence. 

It would seem, then, that Thales sought amid the variety 
things a single material cause ; that he found .such a cause in one 
of the forms of matter most familiar to him, namely, water, and 
accordingly regarded earth and all that it contains as water vari- 
ously metamorphosed ;«and that, asking himself no questions about 
the manner of its transformation, ho was content “to see in the 
forces of nature present deities ’* (Zeller). 

The doctrine of Thales was interpreted and developed in the 
course of three succeeding generations. First, Anaximander chose 
for what he called his “ principle ” (dpx'h)* not water, but a cor- 
poreal element intermediate l)etwcen fire and air on the one hand 
and water and earth on the other. Next, Anaximenes, prefer- 
ring air, resolved its transformations into processes of thinning 
and thickening. Lastly, Heraclitus asserted the claims of fire, 
which he conceived to modify itself, not occasionally, but per- 
petually. Thus Thales recognized change, but was not careful to 
explain it ; Anaximander attributed to change two directions ; 
Anaximenes conceived the two sorts of cliaiige as rarefaction and 
condensation ; Heraclitus, perceiving that, if, as his predecessors 
had tacitly assumed, change was occasional, the intcricrence of a 
moving cause was necessary, made change ])erpetual. But all four 
agreed in tracing the variety of things to a single material cause, 
corporeal, endowed with qualities, and capable of self-transforma- 
tion. A now departure was taken by the Eleatic Parmenides (see 
▼ol. xviii. p. 316), who, expressly noting that, when Thales and 
his successors attributed to the supposed clement changing 
qualities, they were untrue to the i^rinciplo of monism, required 
that the superfyial plurality of nature snould bo strictly aistin- 

g uisbed from its fundamental unity. Hence, whereas Thales and 
is successors had confounded the One, the element, and the Many, 
its modifications, the One and the Not-One or Many became with 
Parmenides matters for separate investigation. In this way two 
lines of inquiry originated. On the one hand Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras, abandoning the pursuit of the Guo, gave themselves 
to the scientific study of the Many; on the other Zeno, abandoning 
the pursuitTof the Many, gave himself to the dialectical study of 
the One. Both successions were doomed to failure; and the result 
was a scepticism from which the thought of Greece did not emerge 
until Plato, feturnin^ to Parmenides, declared the study of the 
One and the Many, jointly regarded, to be the true office of philo- 
sophy. Thus, meagre and futile as the doctrine of Thales was, all 
the Grc^k schools, with the solitary exception of that of Pythagoras, 
took their origin from it. Not in name only, but also in fact, 
Thales, the first of the Ionian physicists, was the founder of the 
philosophy of Greece. •- 

' In likening the earth tq cylinder Anaximander recognized its 
oircnlar figure in one direction. 

* See G. V. Schiaparelli. 1 Precursori di Copemico nelV Antichiid. 
p. 2, Milan, 1873. 
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THALLIUM, one of the rarer elements of chemistry. 
Its discovery is one of the outcomes of Bunsen and 
Kirchhof^s method of spectrum analysis. When Crookes, 
in 1861, applied this method to the flue-dust prodilced in 
the roasting of a certain kind of pyrites he observed in its* 
spectrum a green line foreign to all then known spectra, 
and concluded that his substance must contain a new 
element, to which he gave the name of thallium^ from 
tfoAAov, a green twig. Crookes presumed that his thal- 
lium was something of the order of sulphur, selenium, or 
tellurium ; but Lamy, who anticipated him in isolating 
the new element, found it to bo a metal. Our present 
knowledge of the chemistry of thallium is based chiefly 
upon the labours of Crookes. 

The chemical character of thallium presents striking 
peculiarities. Dumas once called it the “ omitltDrhynchua 
paradoxus ©f metals.*^ As an elementary substance, it is 
very similar in its mechanical and physical properties to 
lead ; like lead it forms an almost insoluble chloride and 
an insoluble iodide. But the hydroxide of thallium, in 
most of its properties, comes very close to those of the 
alkali metals ; it is strongly basilous, forms an insoluble 
chloroplatinate, and an alum strikingly similar to the 
corresponding potassium compounds. Yet, unlike potas- 
sium or lead, it forms a feebly basic sesquioxide similar to 
manganic oxide, MngOg. 

Traces of thallium exist in many kinds of pyrites, as 
used for vitriol-making. The only known mineral of which 
it forms an essential component is the “ crookesite of 
^krikerum, Smfiland, Sweden, which, according to Norden- 
skiold, contains 33*3 of selenium, 45*8 of copper, 3*7 of 
silver, and 17*2 of thallium in 100 parts. Crookesite, 
however, is scarce. The best raw materials for the pre- 
paration of thallium are the flue-dusts produced indus- 
trially in the roasting of thalliferous pyrites and the 
“chamber muds” accumulating in vitriol-chambers wrought 
with such pyrites ; in both it is frequently associated with 
Selenium {q.v,). The flue-dust from the pyrites of Theux, 
near Spa (Belgium), according to Bbttcher, contains 0*5 
to 0*75 per cd^t. of thallium; that of the pyrites of Meggen, 
according to Carstanjen, as much as 3*5 per cent.; while 
that of the pyrites of Ruhrort yielded 1 per cent, of the 
pure chloride to Gunning. 

For the extraction of the metal from chamber mud, the latter is 
boiled with water, which extracts the thallium as TIJSO 4 . From 
the filtered solution the thallium is precipitated by addition of 
hydrochloric acid, as TICI, along, in general, with more or loss of 
cnloride of lead. The mixed chlorides are boiled down to dryness 
with oil of vitriol to convert them into sulphates, which are then 
separated by boiling water, which dissolves only the thallium salt. • 
From the filtered solution the thallium is recovered, as such, by 
moans of pure metallic zinc, or by electrolysis. The (approximately 
pure) metallic sponge obtained is washed, made compact by com- 
pression, fused in a porcelain crucible in an atmosphere of hydro- 
gen, and cast into sticks. Method! for the final purification of the 
metal will ^sily bo deduced from what follows. 

The meM is bluish white ; it is extremely soft but almost devoid 
of tenacity and elasticity. Its specific gravity is 11*86. It flises 
at 290* C. ; at a white heat it boils and can be distilled iTrhydrogen 
gas. When heated in air it is readily oxidized, with formation of 
a reddish or violet vapour. When exposed to the air it readily 
draws a film of oxide; the tarnished metal when pinned into 
water reassumes its metallic lustre, the oxide film being^uickly 
dissolved. When kept in contact with water and air it is gradually 
converted into hydroxide, TljOHjO or TIOH. 

This hydrate^ TIOH, most conveniently prepared by decomposing 
the solution of the sulphate with barytk water, crystallizes from its 
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Bolution in long yellow needles, TlOH or TlOH + H-O, which dissolve 
readily in water, forming an intcnselv alkaline solution, which acts 
as a caustic, like, for instance, potash-ley, and like it greedily absorbs 
carbonic acid from tlie atmosphere. But, unlike the alkalies, it 
readily loses its water at 100® C. and oven at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, to pass into tlio state of anhydrous Tl^O, which is blacK or 
blafck -violet. 

The chloride^ TlCl, is readily obtained from the solution of any 
thallous salt («.^., the sulphate), by addition of hydrochloric acief, 
as a white precipitate similar in appearance to chloride of silver, 
like which it turns violet in the light and fuses below redness into 
a (yellow) licpiid which freezes into a horn-like flexible mass. The 
specific gravity of this “horn’* thallium, as one might call it, is 
7 *02. f>no part of the precipitated chloride dissolves at 0® C. in 
500 parts of water, and in 70 parts at 100® C. It is less soluble 
'in dilute hydrochloric acid. Carbonate of soda solution dissolves 
it pretty freely. 

The iodide^ Til, is a yellow precipitate, which requires 16,000 
parts of cold water and still more of solution of iodide of potassium 
for its solution. 

The chloroplatdjiate, PtClgTl.,, readily obtainable from thallous- 
salt solutions by addition of chloride of platinum (PtClftHo), is a 
yellow precipitate soluble in no leas than 16,600 parts of cold water. 

The enrbonate, TI5CO3, comes closer to the lithium compound than 
to any other ordinary carbonate. It forms resplendent monoclinic 
prisms, soluble at 18® C. in 19’1 and at 100® in 4*46 parts of water. 
A stable bicarbonate, TIHCO3, does exist. 

The sulphate^ T1.^S04, forms rhombic prisms isomorphous with 
KjS 04. dissolves at 18° C. in 20*8 and at 101® in 6*2 parts of 
water. It unites with vitriol into an acid salt, TIILSO^ 4-311.^0, 
and with sulphate of alumina into an “alum,” Al^(J504)3Tl3S04-l- 
24H«0. 

T/iallic salts are related to thallous pretty much as manganic 
are to manganous. The chloride, TICI3, is obtained as a solution 
by passing chlorine into a suspension of thallous chloride in water. 
The solution, when evaporated in vacuo^ deposits colourless crystals, 
TlClj-pHaO. For the oxide, if chlorine be passed into a solution 
of thallous chloride in carbonate of soda a brown precipitate is 
produced, which, after drying, has the composition TLOa + HjiO. 
when heated with strong hydrochloric acid it evolves chlorine and 
yields TlCl ; W’hen heated w’ith oil of vitriol it yields oxygen gas 
and thallous sulpbato. Thallic sulphate, how'ever, docs exist, — in 
crystals, Tlj(S04)8 + 7IIo0, soluble in dilute sulphuric acid, but 
decomposed by w'ater, with precipitation of hydrated TljOg. 

Analysis . — All thallium compounds volatile or liable to dissocia- 
tion at the temperature of the flame of a Bunsen lamp impart to 
such flame an intense green colour. The spectrum consists of onl^’^ 
one lino, which, of course, has a definite position in the spectrum, 
and conseauently is easily identified, — a most delicate test. 

From solutions containing it as thallous salt the metal is easily 
precipitated as chloride, iodide, or chloroplatinate by the corre- 
sponaing reagents (see supra). Sulphuretted liydrogen, in the 
presence of free mineral nci<l, gives no precipitate; sulphide of 
ammonium, from neutral solutions, precipitates TlgS as a dark 
brown or black precipitate, insoluble in excess of reagent, Thallic 
salts are easily reduced to tliallous by means of solution of sulphur- 
ous acid, and thus rendered amenable to the above reactions. 

The atomic weight of thallium was determined very carefully by 
Crookes. He found it Tl — 204*2, — 0 being 16. f (W. D.) 

THAMES, the most important river in Great Britain, 
has its source in several streams on the Gloucestershire 
border, the main one having its rise in the parish of Coates, 
3 miles south-west of Cirencester. The upper part of the 
river, until the junction with the Thame near Dorchester, 
is generally called the Isis, a usage to which Camden per- 
haps gave currency, who derives the word Tamesis or 
^ Thames from the junction of the names of the two rivers, 
the Thame and Isis. The total length of the river from 
Thames Head to London Bridge is 170 miles, and to Sheer- 
ness 228 miles. It drains an area of 6100 miles. It be- 
comes navigable 24 miles ^rom its source, near Lechlade, 
its waters having been greatly augmented by the junction 
of the Colne, Leach, and Churn ; hero also is the junction 
with the Thames and Severn Canal. The height of its 
source tfbove sea-level is 370 feet, and that of the stream 
at Lechlade 250 feet, the average fall between Lechlade 
and London Bridge (146 miles) being 21 inches per mile. 
The A)urse is remarkably equable throughout. Above 
Teddington, 19 miles from London Bridge, the tidal wave 
may be said to cease, and thence up to Lechlade naviga- J 
tion is carried on by the aid of locks. A small steamer ^ 


plies as high as Oxford. While at Lechlade the daily flow 
of the ordinary summer level is about 100 millioi}) gallons, 
the flow at Teddington is about 380 million gallgns. There 
are seven hours of ebb tide and five hours orflbw tide. 
From the Nore to London Bridge, a distance of 40 miles, 
the tidal wave travels in two hours, and in other two hours 
it reaches Teddington. The width of the river at Ted- 
dington is 250 feet, and at Ix)ndon Bridge the width at 
high tide is 800 feet, the depth being 30 feet, while al^low 
tide the width is 650 ^et and the depth 12 feet. Large 
barges can ascend the river 1 50 Iniles alijve London Bridge, 
vessels of 200 tons as high as the bridge, ahe^ of 400 tons 
to the Pool, below which, at Irqngate and St Katherine’s 
wharf, deep-sea steamer navigation^ommences, while vessels 
of any tonnage can come as high as Deptford. 

The Tbames leaves the Gloucestershire and Wiltshire border near 
Buscot, after which it separates successively Berks and Oxford, 
Berks and Bucks, Middlesex and Surrey, and, finally, at its estuary, 
Essex and Kent. Below Lechlade it has a winding course, passing 
near Farringdon and Bampton. Aftcr^rocciving the Windrush, it 
passes near the grounds of Blenheim, whence ft receives from the 
left the Evenlode, and at Oxford it receives from the left the Cher- 
well. It then flows in a southerly direction to Abingdon, where it 
receives on the right the Ock from the valley of the White Horse, 
and has a junction with the Wilts and Berks Canal. Turning in 
an easterly direction it is joined, about a mile after passing Dor- 
chester, by its principal affluent the Thame. Thence, through an 
opening of the Chiltern Hills, it passes Bensing/on, and turns 
southwards by Wallingfonl and Reading, where it receives the 
Kennet from the right. It then bonds northward to Henley, east- 
ward to Great Marlow, and southward to Maidenhead, where it 
receives from the right the Loddon. Winding in a south-easterly 
direction it passes Eton, Windsor, Datchet, Staines, and Chertsey, 
receiving at St^iines the Colne from the left. Flowing through tne 
i^grounds of Hampton Court it reaches Kingston ana Teddington, 
where its bulk is increased by the tidal wave. From Richmond, 
where it receives the Mole, it begins to pass the villas and suburbs 
of I.iondon. At Gravesend, 27 iniles below London, it has a width 
of half a mile, and at the Noro lighthouse, ‘60 miles below London 
Bridge, the estuary widens to nearly 10 miles. In the tidal reaches 
the principal affluents of the Thames are the Mole at Richmond, 
the Brent at Brentford, the Wandlo at Wandsworth, the I^ea at 
Blaekwall, the Koding at Barking Creek, the IngrelK)urne at Rain- 
ham, and the Medway at Sheerness. The land adjoining the river 
is greatly subject to floods, and from above London there were in 
ancient times wide stretches of marsh land covered by shallow 
lagoons. The embankments below London Bridge date possibly 
from the time of the Romans, but their origin is the suoject of 
much dispute (see London, vol. xiv. p. 840). Between London 
Bridge and Chelsea the bed of the river has been altered artificially, 
and flooding is prevented by a marine wall (see London, vol. xiv. 
p. 823). The Thames occupies the bed of a much larger prehis- 
toric river, the gravels of wnich adjoin its banks at a considerable 
distance. 

The scenery, though scarcely to be called picturesque, and in a 
certain sense monotonous, has a peculiar charm from the richness 
of its sylvan beauty and its pleasant alternation of hill and dale. 
The number of islands that occur in the course of the river add to 
its interest, and afford convenient seclusion for the erection of boat- 
houses and tents. The Thames vies with the Tyne as the principal 
river for boat-racing in England, and of course greatly surpasses the 
latter river as regards amateur boat-racing, the princi^ial fixtures 
in which are the Oxford and Cambridge boat race and the Henley 
regatta. The river affords about one half of the water supply of 
London, and is the principal outlet for its sewage. It is under the 
government of conservators, originally constituted in 1867, but 
their duties have been extended by several subsequent Acts. 

See Th« /iiver Thamet from Oxford to (he Sea, 18S9; Canneirs Royal River 
(richly lllustrutcd), 1885; Huxley's Rhytiography, 1877; and Dickens’s /kc«ofuiry 

the Thames. * 

thAna, or Tannaii, a district in Bombay presidency, 
India, with an area of 4243 square miles, Mng between 
18* 42' and 20* 20' N. lat. and 72* 45' and 73^ 48' E. long. 
It extends along the coast for 105 milgs, with a breadth of 
50 miles, and is confined between the Sahyddri Ghdts on 
the E. and the sea on the W., while on the N. it is bounded 
by the Portuguese teurildry of Daman and by Surat 
district, and on the S. by Koldba and Poona districts. 
The district is well watered and, wooded, and, except in 
the north-east, is a low-lying rice tract broken by hills. 
The spurs of the Ohdts forid health resorts ; the two most 
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conspicuous hills are Mdtherdn and Tungdr. Most of the 
hills wer^ once fortified, but the forts built on them are 
now dilapijiated *and useless. The only rivers of any 
importance are the Vaitarna and the Ulhds, the former 
being navigable to a distance of about 20 miles from its 
mouth ; the latter is also navigable in parts for small craft. 
There are no lakes ; but the Vehdr and the Tulsi, formed 
artinciallv, supply jBombay city with water. The forests, 
lying chiefly in the northern half of the district, occupy 
1664 square miles, or about 40 pei*cent. of the total area. 
The average annual rainfall exceeds 90 inches. 

lu 1881 \ho pdhulation of Thana was returned at $>08,648 (males 
468,236, females 440,312); Hindus numbered 806,805. Moham- 
medans 42,391, and Christians 39,545. The district has seven 
towns with populations cxcfcdinf^ 10,000, namely, liandra (14,987), 
Thana (see below), Bhiwandi (111,837), Kalyan (12,910), Basseiu 
(10,367), Panvel(l 0,851), Uran (10,149). The area under cultivation 
in 1885-86 was 1,002,448 acres, ami 768,057 remained uncultivated. 
The total area of crops ^as 622,810 acres, including 6835 twice 
cropped. Rice is by far the most important product, and occupied 
324,680 acres ; it is also the chief article of export. Sugar-cane and 
plantains are cultivated largely, as well as mangoes ami cocoa-nuts. 
In 1886-86 the gross rovoime of the district was £245,182, the 
land yielding £130,409. Tho territory comprised in the district 
df Thdna formed part of the dominions of tlie peshwa, and was 
annexed by the British in 1818 on the overthrow of Baji rao. 
Since «theu tho operations to put down the Koli robbers, which 
extended over several years, have been tho only cause of serious 
trouble, and lately, in 1874 and 1877, there were a number of gang 
robberies which were suppressed, but not without ditliculty. 

THANA, chief town of the above district and a station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, lies 20 miles north- 
east of Bombay city, in 19“ IP 30'' N. lat. and 73“ P 30" 
E. long., and in 1881 had a population of 14,456 (males 
7856, females 6600). It is a municipal town and a port,*| 
and contains a civil hospital and post-oflice. 

THANE, or Thegn. See England, vol. viii. p. 274; 
and Nobility, vol. ivii. p. 529. 

THAPSACUS. See Mesopotamia, vol. xvi. p. 49. 
THAR AND pARKAR, or Thor and Parker, a dis- 
trict in the east of Sind, Bombay presidency, India, with 
an area of 12,729 square miles. It lies between 24“ 13' 
and 26“ 15' N. lat. and between 68“ 5P and 71’ 8' E. long., 
and is bounded on the N. by Khaipur state, on the E. by 
the states of Jaisalmir, Malani, and Jodhpur, on the W. by 
Hyderabad district, and on the S. by the Runn of Cutch. 
The district is divided into two portions. The western 
part, called the “ Pat,” is watered by the Eastern Nara and 
the Mithrau canals, which constitute the sole water-system 
of the district, and the presence of water has created a 
quantity of jungle and marsh ; the other part, called the 
“ Thar,” is a desert tract of rolling sand-hills, running 
north-east and south-west, composed of a flne but slightly 
coherent sand. To the south-east of Thar is Pdrkar, where 
there are ranges of rocky hills, rising to 350 feet above 
the surroundinjg level, and open plains of stiff clay. The 
Piirkar portion of the district contains the ruins of several 
old temples ; one of these is a Jain temple, which con- 
tained an idol of great sanctity and repute, known under 
the name of Qorcha. The climate is subject to consider- 
able extremes in temperature, being excessively hot in the 
summer a^id very cold in winter, the cold increasing as 
the sand-hills are approached. 

The census of 1881 returned tho population at 203,344 (males 
112.400, femmes 90,944) ; Hindus numbered 43,755, Moham- 
medans 109,924, and Christiana only 14. Umarkot, the birth- 
plwe of Akbar, is the chief town, with a population of 2828. The 
chief products of tho ‘district are rice, joar, bajri, cotton, and oil 
^ds. Jt h estimated that only 45 per cent, of the arable area 
is under cultivation. The ei^rts ar# chiefly rice, wheat, oil-seeds, 
cattle, goats, and sheep; the imports^consist of cotton, metals, 
dried l^lts, piece goods, sugar, and tobacco. The manufactures 
are chiefly blankets, camel saddles, and coarse cotton cloth. The 
imperial revenue in 1886-86 amounted to £44,813, of which the 
land suppli^ £82,927. 

W'ery uttle is known oT the eafly history of the district. The 


Soda Rajputs, said to be descendants of Parmar Soda, aro supposed 
to have come into this part of Sind about 1226, when they quickly 
displaced the rulers of the country, though, according to other 
autnorities, they did not conquer the country from the Sumraa, 
the dominant race, before the beginning of the 16th century. The 
local dynasty of the Sodas succumbed to the Kalhoras about 1760, 
since which period tho district has been subject more or les^to 
Sind. The Talpur mirs succeeded the Kalhoras, and built a 
number of forts to overawe tho people, who were lawless and 
addicted to robbery. On tho Britisn conquest of Sind in 1848 the 
greater jiart of tho district was made over to Cutch ; and in 1866 
it was wholly incorporated in the province of Sind. In 1869 a 
rebellion broke out, which was quicIcV suppressed. 

THARRAWADDY, a district in the Pegu division of 
Burmah, with an area of 2014 square miles. It liesr* 
between 17“ 30' and 18“ 40' N. lat. and between 95“ 20' 
and 96“ 10' E. long., and is bounded on the N. by Prome, 
on the E. by the Pegu Yoma range, on the S. by Hantha- 
waddy, and on the W. by Henzada. The Pegu Yoma 
range separates Tharrawaddy from Toungii district, and 
forms the water-parting between the rivers Irrawaddy and 
Sittang; there are also many small elevations. The 
Irrawaddy, which traverses the district for 46 miles, is 
the principal navigable river. Another important river is 
tho Hlaing, which runs through tho district from north to 
south, receiving from the east, through numerous channels, 
the drainage of the Pegu Yoma Mountains, which fertilizes 
the plain on its eastern bank. There are twenty-three 
teak forests and four fuel reserves in the district, covering 
an area of 817 square miles. Among the wild animals 
generally found in the mountains are the elephant, 
rhinoceros, bison, and various kinds of feathered game. 

In 1881 the |)opulation was returned at 278,156 (males 143,418, 
females 134,742), of whom 1985 were Hindus, 1110 were Moham- 
medans, 270,552 were Buddhists, whilst Christians and aborigines 
numbered 2363 and 2185 respectively. The area under cultivation 
in 1885-86 comprised 323,542 acres, and that available for cultiva- 
tion 186,002 acres; forests occupied 364,524 acres. The chief pro- 
ducts of tho district are rice, sesamum, tobacco, sugar-cane, cotton, 
and fruits. Tho gross revenue of Tharrawaddy in 1885-86 woa 
£85,254, of which the land yielded £51,528. The history of the 
district is identical with that of Henzada (q,v»), Tharrawaddy 
was formed in 1878 out of that portion of Henzada lying east of 
the Irrawaddy. Its headquarters are at Thoon-tshay, on the 
stream of the same name. 

THASOS, an island in the north of the iEgean Sea, oflf 
the coast of Thrace, 3J miles distant from the plain of the 
river Nestus (now the Kara-Su). The island was colonized 
at an early date by Phoenicians, attracted probably by its 
gold mines ; they founded a temple of Hercules, which 
still existed jn the time of Herodotus. Thasus, son of 
Phoenix, is saW to have been the leader of the Phoenicians, 
and to have given his name to the island. In 720 or 708 
B.c. Thasos received a Greek colony from Paros. In a 
war which the Parian colonists waged with the Saians, a 
Thracian tribe, the poet Archilochus threw away his shield. 
The Greeks extended their power to the mainland, where 
they owned gold mines which were even more valuable 
than those on the island. From these sources the Thasians 
drew great wealth, their annual revenues amounting to . 
200 or even 300 talents. Herodotus, who visited Thasos, 
says that the best mines on the island were those which 
had been opened by the Phoenicians on the east side of the 
island, facing Samothrace. Af^r the capture of Miletus 
(494 B.c.) Histigeus laid siege to Thasos. The attack 
failed, but, warned by the danger, the Thasians employed 
their revenues to build war ships and strengthen their 
fortifications. This excited the suspicions of the IPersians, 
and Darius compelled them to surrender their ships and 
pull down their walls. After the defeat of Xerxes tjio 
Thasians joined the Greek confederacy ; but afterwards 
(in 467, 465, or 464, according to different calculations), 

^ on account of a difi’erence about the mines and marts on 
the mainland, they revolted. Tlie Athenians defeated 
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them by sea, and, after a siege that lasted more than two 
years, took the capital, Thasos, and compelled the Thasians 
to destroy their walls, surrender their ships, pay an 
indemnity and an annual contribution, and resign their 
possessions on the mainland. In 411 b.c., at the time of 
th^’ oligarchical revolution at Athens, Thasos again revolted 
from Athens and received a Lacediemonian governor ; but 
in 407 the partisans of Lacedaemon were expelled, and the 
Athenians under Thrasybulus were admitted. After the 
battle of ^]gospotami (405 n.c.), Thasos again fell into 
the haijds of the Lacedemonians ; but the Athenians must 
have recovered it, for it formed one of the subjects of 
"dispute between them and Philip of j^laccdonia. In the 
embroilment between Philip III. of Macedonia and the 
Homans, Thasos submitted to Philip, but received its 
freedom at the hands of the Romans after the battle of 
Cynoscephalae (197 b.c.), and it was still a “ free state in 
the time of Pliny. Thasos, the capital, stood on the north 
side of the island, and bad two harbours, one of which 
was closed. Archilochus described Thasos as ‘‘an ass’s 
backbone crowned with wild wood,” and the description 
still suits the mountainous island with its forests of fir. 
The highest mountain, Ipsario, is 3428 feet high. Besides 
its gold mines, the wine, nuts, and marble of Thasos were 
well known in antiquity. The mines and marble quarries 
are no longer worked ; and the chief exports are now fir 
timber for shipbuilding, olive oil, honey, and wax. The 
imports consist of manufactured goods, beasts of burden, 
and corn, for the island is too mountainous to grow 
enough corn for the inhabitants. 

In 1858 the population, distributed in ten villages, was estimated 
at 10,000. The people are Greek Christians, and do not differ in 
appearance from the inhabitants of the other Greek islands. The 
villages are mostly situated at some distance from the sea ; for the 
island suffered from pirates up to a time within living memory. 
In the early part of this century sentinels stood on duty night and 
day, and at a signal of alarm the whole population, including the 
Turkish aga himself, used to hide in the woods. For a description 
of the island and its remains of antiquity, see A. Conze, Keise auf 
den Inseln des thrakischeii Meercs^ Hanover, 1860. c 

THAYETMYO, a district in the Irrawaddy division of 
Burmah, having an area of 2397 square miles, and lying 
between 18“* 50' and 19* 30' N. lat. and between 94* 30' 
and 95* 50' E. long. It is bounded on the N. by the 
newly acquired territory of Burmah, on the E. by Toungil 
district, on the S. by Prome, and on the W. by Sandoway. 
On the west is the Arakan Yoma range, and on the east 
the Pegu Yoma ; and the face of the country, where it 
does not rise into mountains, is everywhere broken by low 
ranges of hills, many of which are barren aftd destitute of 
all vegetation. The greater part of the district is wooded, 
and the Yomas cast and west are covered with forests now 
mostly preserved. The chief river is the Irrawaddy, which 
traverses Thayetmyo from north to south. The country 
is well drained ; the drainage finds its way to the Irra- 
waddy by three main streams (the Pvvon, Ma-htdn, and 
Ma-de) on the west, and by two (the Kye-nee and Bhwot- 
lay) on the cast. Several salt and hot springs occur in 
many localities of the district ; petroleum is also found, 
and extensive lime quarries exist a few miles south of 
Thayetmyo. The principal wild animals are leopards, 
wild cats, barking deer, elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, black 
bears, and wild hogs. Silver pheasants and partridges are 
found in large numbers, especially in the mountains. 

In 18^ the number of inhabitants in the district was 169,560 
(males 87,308, females 82,252); Hindus numbered 2620, Moham- 
medans 1861, Christians 2349, and Buddhists 148,629. The 
chief town is Thayetmyo, with a population (1881) of 16,097; it is 
situated in 19® 18 43'”N. lat. and 95® 15' 40" E, long., on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy. Of the total area of 1,534,080 acres, only 
108,167 were under cultivation in 1885 ^6 ; 547,631 were avail- 
able for cultivation ; and forests occupied 256,256 acres. The chie^ 
products are rice, cotton, Sil seeds, and tobacco ; cutch is also veiy 
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abundant, and the manufacture of the dye-stuff is carried on exten- 
sively. Coal has recently been found in the district, and earth oil- 
wells exist, but neither coal nor oil has yet been extracted in any 
quantity. The revenue of the district in 1885-86 was returned at 
jt‘36,702, of which the land contributed £10,482. On the annexa- 
tion of Pegu by the British in 1852-53, Thayetmyo was formed into 
a subdivision of Prome district ; and in 1870 it was erected into a 
separate jurisdiction and placed under a deputy-commissioner. 

THEATRE (dearpovy “ a place for seeing,” from Oedofxat), 
The invention of a building specially devised for dramatic 
representations was due to the Athenians (see Drama). 
At first representations at the Dionysiac festivals were held 
on temporary wooden platforms ; an accident, . however, 
which occurred in 500 B.c. induced the Athenians to begin 
the construction of a permanent I uilding. This first theatre 
was not completed till 340 b.c., a'hd during the interval a 
large number of theatres, designed on the same model, hod 
been erected in many towns of Greece and Asia Minor, 
though in some cases, as at Sparta, they were used for 
assemblies of the people and dances rather than for 
dramatic performances. The gre^.t Dionysiac theatre at 
Athens was placed in the Lenaeum, an enclosure sacred to 
Dionysus, and its auditorium is scooped out of thevrock at 
the base of the Acropolis on its south-east side. A similar 
position on the slope of a hill was always chosen by the 
Greeks, and it was not till the 1st century b.c. that 
theatres were built by the Romans on a level site. 



Fio, 1.— Plan of the Theatre at Myra. 

Fig. 1 shows the plan of the existing theatre at Myra, 
in the south-east of Lycia, which, though late in date, is 
built after the old Greek model. ^ The seats for the 
audience are arranged in concentric tiers, rising like steps 
one above the other (see fig. 2) ; these mainly rest on a 
cavity excavated 
in the hill-side, 
and the whole 
space occupied by 
the spectators was 
called the kolXov 
(Lat.ravea). About 
half-way up the 

slope is an encirc- Fig. 2. — Section showing the Sefltii S, — with B, 
ling passage (Sid- spectators’ feet. 

2^rxcinctio), Flights of steps divide the seats into 
wedge-shaped blocks (xfpKtSc?, cunei), Aff the highest 
level behind the top row of seats ran a colonnade, form- 
ing a covered passage with a gallerjf at the top.. Rows 
of niches were formed in the back wall of this, and 
also sometimes in the JoV wall*encircling the Sidfia/Aa ; in 
these niches a series of large bronze jars were set : 

they were intended to catch and^ repeat the reverberation 
of the voices from the stage. Vitruvius (iiL 5) gives 
^ See Texier and Pullan*® Aeia Jtinor, London, *1865. i 
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elaborate directions for the construction of these verses, I 
which were to be tuned in a chromatic scale 3 ^ he mentions 
their use^by the Greeks, but says he knows of no Roman 
theatre which po^ssessed these vases, the real utility of 
which ^ery problematical.^ The segmental floor space 
in a Greek theatre was called the opx^arpa (orchestra)^ and 
was occupied by the chorus ; in the centre of this was the 
6vp.€\Yj, a platform slightly raised on steps, in the middle 
of wtich was an altar to Dionysus. The stage {irpoa-Kriviov^ 
prostmniufk) was a narrow platform, raised 3 to 5 feet 
above the orchestra, with which it Communicated by stairs, 
so that the chorus could mcfve from one place to the other ; 
the centr&l naft of the stage, where the principal actors 
usually stood, was the Xoyctoi/ (pulpitmn). The stage was 
also connected with a c|jamber under it (vTrofTKrjvLov) by a 
flight of stairs called \ap<liVLCk KAZ/iaKcs, by w'hich ghosts 
ascended. At the back of the stage was a lofty wail, 
which usually reached to the level of the colonnade behind 
the highest row of seats ; this was the (iKTjvri {scemi\ in 
which were three doors leading into the stage from the 
actors' dressing-rcA)ms bJhind it.'^ This wall was usually 
decorated with three orders of columns and entablatures, 
forming an architectural facade, which represented a palace 
or temple, before which the action of the play was 
supposed to take place. Other movable wooden scenery 
was in some cases added in front of the permanent scena ; 
or curtains wkh woven or embroidered figures were hung 
against it to form a background to the actors (irapa- 
iriraapia or avXatat, ciulxa or sipa7-ivm). More elaborate 
painted scenes w'cre also used, but, according to Aristotle 
(Poet, iv. 16), not before the time of Sophocles. Various 
kinds of machinery were used, such as the to suspend < 

in the air an actor who was playing the part of a god 
descending from heaven;^ and the ppovr^tov, an apparatus 
to imitate thunder by stones rolled in metal jars, probably 
in the ghost-chamber under the stage. Women were not 
excluded from the Greek tragic drama, but appear to have 
sat by themselves in the upper rows of seats (Athenajus, xii. 
534).® At least in late times the chief priestesses of Athens 
occupied marble thrones in the irpo^Spia or front row. 

The remains of the Dionysiac theatre at Athens, the 
prototype of all later theatres, were excavated in 18G2, 
when the proscenium, orchestra, and lower rows of seats 
were found in a fair state of preservation. It must have 
held 30,000 people : the cavea reaches from the foot of 
the Acropolis hill to close under the upper circuit wall. 
The rock-cut cavern, w'hich was faced with the choragic 
monument to Thrasyllus (320 b.c.), seems to have opened 
behind the highest row of scats ; the face of the rock is 
here scarped to a curve concentric with the lines of seats. 
The most interesting discovery was that of a row of 67 
marble thrones in the front row, each inscribed with the 
name of one of the chief Athenian priests or with that of 
a secular official.® The cavea was divided into 13 cunei; 

^ The well-preserved theatre at Tauromciiiuin, in Sicily, still has 
these niches, which are contrived in the dwarf wall on which the 
columns of the upper gallery stood. 

* Earthenware vases, which are sometimes found under the floors of 
nedioBval church stalls, were probably placed there through a mistaken 
otion that tkis was carrying out Vitruvius’s recommendation. 

* The central door, used by the chief actor, was “ the royal door. ” 

* Hence the Roman proverbial phrase, “ dens ex machina. ” 

® This is shown by Jacobs, Verm, Schriften^ iv. p. 272, and 
Passow in ZeiTscAr. /. d. Alterth.^ 1837, No. 29. 

* These thrones are of various dates, ranging from the reign of 
Augustus or even earlier to that of Hadrian ; see Papers of the 
Americail School of Classical Studies at Athens, vol. i. p. 123. 
Similar Gfeek theatre seats of ^ arlier ^te still exist in the choirs of 
some churches in Rome, where they \^ere^nce used for the episcopal 
or celebrant’s throne. Iliese were probably brought to Rome during 
the imperial period for use in tjie Roman theatres or amphitheatres. 
The finest example of pure Hellenic work is in S. Pietro in Vlncoli; 
it is decorate^ with delicate honeysuckle scrolbwork in relief^ 


a low wall separated the auditorium from tho orchestra.’ 
The front or “riser” of the stage is decorated with fine reliefs 
of deities on large marble slabs. These existing features 
are mostly restorations of the time of Hadrian, but the 
reliefs themselves are of much earlier date. The floor of 
the orchestra is very late, formed of roughly laid slab^ of 
stone, with a large central lozenge in marble, which may 
mark the limits of the thymele, and is apparently part of 
an earlier pavement. 

The position of the Dionysiac theatre, with many of 
the chief temples of Athens in sight, and with its glorious 
view of Mount Hymettus, the blue waters of the tEgean 
Sea, and the islands of Salamis and iEgina, should not be^^ 
forgotten in reading the dramas of the great tragedians, 
with their impassioned appeals to the glories of nature and 
their allusions to the protective presence of the divine 
patrons of Attica. 

Outside Athens the largest Greek theatres were those at 
Megalopolis (Pans., viii. 32), Cnidus, Syracuse, Argos, and 
Epidaurus. By the end of the 4th century b.c. every 
important Hellenic city possessed its theatre, and new 
ones were built or old ones restored throughout the whole 
period of Roman domination. The most perfect existing 
example is that at Aspendus in Pamphylia,^ a building of 
the 2d century of our era, in which the early Greek model 
has been cfoscly followed. Aspendus is the only place 
where the whole scena with its three orders of columns is 
still standing, and every row of seats exists in almost perfect 
condition. In this theatre the whole interior appears to 
have been covered by an awning,® supported along the top 
of the scena by wooden poles set in rows of perforated 
corbels like those on the Colosseum in Rome. The earlier 
Greek theatres were probably unsheltered from the sun. 
Next to Aspendus, the theatre of Tauromenium, in Sicily 
(see Taormina), is the best preserved, at least as far as 
regards the scena and the upper gallery round the cavea. 
That at Myra, in Lycia (fig. 1), is also in good preservation. 

The Roman Theatre , — In the main the theatres of the 
Homans were copied closely from those of the Greeks, but 
in the Greek theatre 
the orchestra occu- 
pied more than a 
semicircle, while tho 
Romans made it ex- 
actly half a circle. 

Tho accompanying 
diagrams (see fig. 3) 
show the principle 
on which thdi* plan 
of each was set out.^ 

The Romans also 
introduced another 
important change, in 
many cases con- 
structing theatres on 
a level site, not 
scooped out of a hill- 
side as in the case 
of Hellenic theatres. 

This necessitated an 
elaborate arrange- 
ment of substruc- 
tures, with raking vaults to carry the seats of the cavea, 
and also an additional visible fa 9 ade with tiers o^» arches 
following the semicircle of the auditorium. The design 
universally adopted for this appears to have been tiers, 
usually three in number, of open arches, with intermediate 

See Texier and Pullan, Asia Minor, London, 1865. 

® There was also a wooden pent-roof corbelled out over the stage, 
t * See Vitruvius, iii. 8 (Greek theatre) ai^d iii. 2 to 7 (Roman). 
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Fio. 3.— -Diagram to show the Principle on which 
the Plans of^he Greek and Roman Theatre were 
set out. 
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engaged columns, each tier being of a different order, as is 
• still to be seen in the remains of the theatre of Marcellus 
in Rome.^ The development of the use of the stone arch, 
and still more the use of concrete for forming vaults, 
enabled the Romans to erect their theatres on any site. 
These in Rome were placed in the level plain of the 
Campus Martins. 

During the Republican period the erection of permanent 
theatres with seats for the spectators was thought to 
savour of Greek luxury and to be unworthy of the stern 
simplicity of the Roman citizens. Thus in 154 n.c. Scipio 
Nasica induced the senate to demolish the first stone 
^theatre which had been begun by C. Cassius Longinus 
(“tanquam inutile et nociturum publicis moribus,’* Liv., 
Epit.y 48). Even in 55 b.c., when Pompey began the 
theatre of which remains still exist in Rome, he thought it 
wise to place a shrine to Venus Victrix at the top of the 
cavea, as a sort of excuse for having stone seats below it — 
the seats theoretically serving as steps to reach the temple. 
This theatre, which was completed in 52 b.c., is spoken of 
by Vitruvius as “the stone theatre ” excellence', it is 
said in the Regionary catalogues to have held 40,000 
people. It was also used as an amphitheatre for the 
bloody shows in which the Romans took greater pleasure 
than in the purer intellectual enjoyment of ^the drama. 
At its inauguration 500 lions and 20 elephants were killed 
by gladiators. Near it two other theatres were erected, 
one begun by Julius Caesar and finished by Augustus in 
13 B.C., under the name of his nephew Marcellus,*^ and 
another built about the same date by Cornelius Balbus 
(Suet., 29; Pliny, //. N,^ xxxvi. 16). Scanty re- 
mains exist of this last theatre, but the ruins of the 
theatre of Marcellus are among the most imposing of the 
buildings of ancient Rome. 

A long account is given by Pliny (//. N.y xxxvi. 2 and 
24) of a most magnificent temporary theatre built by the 
eedile M. ^Ernilius Scaurus in 58 b.o. It is said to have 
held the incredible number of 80,000 people, and was a 
work of the most costly splendour. Still less credible Is 
the account which Pliny gives (//, iV, xxxvi. 24) of two 
wooden theatres built by C. Curio in 50 b.c., which were 
made to revolve on pivots, so that the two together could 
form an amphitheatre in the afternoon, after having been 
used as two separate theatres in the morning. 

In some cases the Romans built two theatres close 
together, one for the Greek and the other for the Latin 
drama, as is the case at Hadrian’s magnificent villa near 
Tivoli. The two theatres at Pompeii are^^Btill well pre- 
served, and all Roman provincial towns of any importance 
seem to have possessed at least one theatre, designed with 
the semicircular orchestra after the Roman fashion (see 
fig. 3). The theatres built under the Roman rule in 
Hellenic cities seem, on the other hand, to have been 
usually constructed on the old Greek model, probably 
because they were designed by Greek architects. This is 
the case at Tauromenium, Aspendus, and Myra see (fig. 
1). An important exception to this rule is the still well- 
preserved theatre of Herodes Atticus, at the south-west 
angle of the Athenian Acropolis, which has a semicircular 
orchestra. It was built in the reign of Hadrian by 
Herodes Atticus,^ a vet*y wealthy Greek, who spent 
enormous sums in beautifying the city of Athens ; he 
j called it the Regillum, after his.wife Regilla. Its cavea, 

^ This design was also adopted for their amphitheatres, such as the 
colossea of Rome and Capua, the plan of which resembles the cavea 
of two theatres set together so as to enclose an oval space. 

• * According to Livy (xl. 61), the theatre of Marcellus was built on 
the site of an earlier one erected by iGmilius Lepidus. 

• This theatre was not begun when Pausanias wrote hU book Aiiica^ 
and was complete when he wrote the Achaica (see Paus., vil 20). It 
is illustrated in ifon. /ns^, vi., plate 16. 


which is excavated in the rock, held about 6000 people ; 
it was connected with the great Dionysiac theatre by a 
long and lofty porticus or stoa, of wjiich considerable 
remains still exist, probably a late restoration <)f the stoa 
built by Eumenes II. of Pergamum. In the Roman theatre 
the “ orchestra ” was occupied, not by the chorus, but 
by senators and other persons of rank (Vitr., iiL 6).^ 
The Romans used scenery and stage effects of inore 
elaboration than was the custom in Greece. ^Vitruvius 
(iii. 7) mentions three sorts of movable scenery ;-^(l) 
for the tragic drama, fagade^ with columns represent- 
ing public buildings ; (2) for comic plays, j^privf^e houses 
with practicable windows and balconies ; ^ a^d (3) for the 
satyric drama, rustic scenes, witih mountains, caverns, and 
trees. 4 

The Modem Theatre, — During the Middle Ages miracle 
plays with sacred scenes were the favourite kind of 
drama ; no special buildings were*^ erected for these, as 
they were represented either in churches or in temporary 
booths. In the 16th century thf> revival of the secular 
drama, which, in the reign of Elizabeth, formed so im- 
portant a part of the literature of England, was ca^^ried on 
in tents, wooden sheds, or courtyards of inns, mostly by 
strolling actors of a very low class. It was not till towards 
the close of the century that a permanent building was 
constructed and licensed for dramatic representations, 
under the management of Shakespeare and Burbage,^ In 

* The pit ami stalls in a niotleni theatre occupy an analogous 
position. 

® These arc shown on Grajco-Roman vases of the latest typo, with 
paintings of burlesque parodies of mythological stories. 

* The first building specially erected in London for dramatic 
purposes was built in 1576-77 by the actor James Burbage, who was 
originally a carpenter by trade. Jt was constructed of timberj^and 
stood in Holywell Lane, Shoreditch, till 1598, when it was pulled 
down; it was known as “The Tlieatro” 'par excellence. Of almost 
equally early date was the “Curtain" theatre, also in Shoreditch; 
many explanations of its name have been given, but the real one 
appears to be that it was so called from the plot of ground, known as 
“The Curten,” on which it stood. It probably continued in use till 
the general closing of theatres by order of the parliament in 1642. 

The “Globe" theatre, famous for its association with Shakespeare, 
was built by Janies Burbage, who used the materials of “ The Theatre,” 
in the year 1598. Its site was in Southwark, in a district called 
“The Bankside," near the old “ Bear Gardens.” It was an octagonal 
structure of wood, with lath and plaster between the main framework. 

It was burnt in 1613, rebuilt, and finally pulled down and its site 
built over in 1644. Its name was derived from its sign of Atlas sup- 
porting the globe. Near it were two less important theatres, “The 
Rose,” opened in 1592 by Henslowe, and “The Swan," opened in 
1698 and probably owned also by Henslowe ; like the Qlol^, it was 
an octagonal wood-and-plaster building. 

The “ Blackfriars ” theatre, another of the Burbages’ ventures, was 
built in 1696 (not 1676, as stated by Collier, Hist, of Dramatic Poetry 
and Annals of the Stage^ new ed., 1879, vol. i. p. 287), near the old 
Dominican friary. The “Fortune” theatre was built by Edward 
Alleyn, the great rival of the Burbages, in 1599-1600, at a total cost, 
including the site, of £1320. It stood between Whitecross Street 
and Golding Lane. It existed as late as 1819, when a drawing of it 
was given by Wilkinson {Londina illustrata^ 1819), The “Red 
Bull " theatre was probably originally the galleried court of an inn, 
which was adapted for dramatic purposes towards the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Other early theatres were the “ Hope ” or “ Paris 
Garden ” theatre, the “ Whitefriars ’’ and “ Salisbury Court ’* theatres, 
and the “ Newin^on ” theatre. A curious panoramic view of London, 
engraved by Visscher in 1616, shows the Globe, the Mope, and the 
Swan theatres. 

The plan of the first English theatres appears to have had no con- 
nexion with those of classical times, as was the case ,jn Italy : it was 
evidently produced in an almost accidental way by the early custom of 
erecting a temporary platform or stage in the middle of the open court- 
yard of an inn, in which the galleries all routfd the court forced boxes 
for the chief spectators, while the poorer part of the audience stood 
in the court on all sides of ^he centrjd stage. Something 'Hmllar to 
this arrangement, unsuitallo though it now seems, was reproduced 
even in buildings, such as the Globe, the Fortune, and the Swan, 
which were specify designed Tor the drama. In these and other 
early theatres there was a central platform for the stage, surrounded 
by seats except on one side, where there was a “g^en-room” or 
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iJie 16th and 17th centuries a favourite kind of theatrical 
representation was in the form of “ masques,” with pro- 
oessionii of grotesquely attired actors and temporary scenic 
effects of great splendour and mechanical ingenuity. In 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I. Ben Jonson and the 
architect Inigo Jones worked together in the production of 
these “masques,” Jonson writing the words and Inigo 
Jo^es devising the scenic effects, the latter being very 
costly ^nd complicated, with gorgeous buildings, land- 
scapes, and clouds or mountains, which opened to display 
mimic deities, thrown into relief by coloured lights. These 
masque^^ werg a form of opera, in which Ben Jonson’s 
words wereu set to music. Ben Jonson received no more 
for his libretto than Inigo Jones did for his scenic devices, 
and was not unnaturally annoyed at the secondary place 
which he was made to oebupy : he therefore revenged 
himself by writing severe satires on Inigo Jones and the 
system which placed the literary and mechanical parts of 
the opera on the same footing. In an autograph MS. 
which still exists th^s satirical line occurs — “Painting 
and carpentry a!te the soul of masque ” (see Cunningham, 
Zt/e of Inigo Jones^ London, 1848). 

In Italy, during the 16th century, the drama occupied 
a more important position, and several theatres were 
erected, professedly on the model of the classic theatre of 
Vitruvius. One of these, the Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza, 
still exists ; ’ it was designed by Palladio, but was not 
completed till 1584, four years after his death. It has an 
architectural scena, with various orders of columns, rows 
of statues in niches, and the three doors of the classic 
theatre, but the whole is painted with strong perspective 
effects which are very unclassical in spirit. Scamozzij;’ 
Palladio^s pupil, who completed the Teatro Olimpico, built 
another pseudo-classical theatre in 1588 at Sabbionetta for 
the duke Vespasiano Gonzaga, but this does not now exist. 

In France the miracle play developed into the secular 
drama rather earlier than in England. In the reign of 
Louis XL, about 1467, the “Brothers of the Passion” 
had a theatre which was partly religious and partly 
satirical. In the 16th century Catherine de’ Medici is 
said to have spent incredible sums on the dresses and 
scenery for the representation of the Italian ballet ; and 
in the middle of the 17th century the regular opera was 
introduced at Paris. 

At the end of the 18th century the theatres of San 
Carlo at Naples, La Scala at Milan, and La Fenice at 
Venice were the finest in Europe ; all these have been 
rebuilt in the present century, but have been eclipsed by 
the theatres of Paris, St Petersburg, and other capitals, 
both in size and architectural splendour. 

“ tireynge-howse.'* The upper galleries or boxes completely sur- 
rounded the stage, even the space over the green-room being occupied 
by boxes. This being the arrangement, it is easy to see why the 
octagonal plan Vas selected in most cases, though not in all, — the 
Fortune theatre, for example, was square. An interesting specifica- 
tion and contract for the^building of the Fortune theatre is printed by 
Halliwell-Phillipps (qp, cit xnfra^ p. 164), In all its details the 
Fortune is specified to bo liko the Globe, except that it is to be square 
in plan, and with timbers of heavier scantling. The walls are to be 
of wood and plaster, the roof tiled, with lead gutters, the stage of 
oak, with a '* shadow ” or cover over it, and the ‘ * tireynge-howse ** to 
have glazed windows. Two sorts of boxes are mentioned, viz., 

‘ * gentlemen's roomes" and “ twoo-pennie roomes. " A woodcut show- 
ing this arrangiment of the interior is given in a collection of plays 
edited by Kirkinan in 1672. 

Much valuable information about the early theatres of London is 
given by^Wilkinson, lUustrata (1819), in which are engrav- 

ings of some of them. See also Collier, UisL of Dramatic Poetry ^ 
1879; HalUweU.Phillipps, of '^keapeare, 1883; Malone, 
Hiaktry of the StagCf 1790, republished* by Boswell in 1821 ; the 
publications of the New Shakspere^ Society ; the Ninth Report of 
the Historical MSS. Commission ; and a series of articles on early 
London theatres, by T, F. Ordish, in The AntimMry, vols. xi., xti., 
•ndJtlr., 1885 - 86 . . 


In the modern theatre the auditorium has changed comparatively 
little, except that the stalls have gradually encroached upon and 
almost absorbed the pit The arrangement of the boxes, stalls, 
balcony, and gallery are too well known to need description. Few 
people, have, however, any notion of the iinmonso size and extreme 
comnlication of the space and machinery behind the proscenium, 
of wnich the visible stage occupies but a very small proportion. Tlie 
stage-floor slopes upwards away from the audience, so that it may 
appear deeper than it really is by diminishing the foreshortening.^ 
Its extent behind the most distant plane of scenery is usually 
quite as great as that which the audience sees. In addition to this 
extension of the visible stage there are three other enormous spaces 
filled with the machinery to work the scenery. 

(1) Of these the first consists of the “wings’^ (Fr. eoulisser), a series 
of chambers or platforms on each side of the stage, arranged many 
stories high, and reaching to more than double the height of tli> 
proscenium. 

(2) The “ dock ” or under-spaco (Fr. dessous)^ extending under 
the whole area of the stage floor, and about equal in height 
to the proscenium, is divided into three or four stories by suc- 
cessive floors, and contains long rows of immense windlasses 
(Fr. gril) for raising and lowering scenery, and also an elaborate 
arrangement of lifts by which actors can suddenly apnear or vanish 
through the stage floor. Avery ingenious device called the ‘^star 
trap, '"invented by an English mechanician (Fr. irappe Anglaise), 
allows an actor to vanish through the floor without any opening 
in it being visible. This is done by making the trap door of thin 
boards (something like a Venetian blind) fixed on to flexible bands 
of steel ; the weight of the actor makes these open in the middle 
and let him through, while the steel springs close the opening as 
soon as they are released. The whole movement is so rapid tnat 
the actor seems to sink through the solid floor.® In all mechanical 
appliances for theatrical purposes England is far ahead of other 
countries, many of which nave adopteil English methods. 

(8) The third space, and the largest of all, is that above the 
proscenium — the “ flies "(Fr. deasns or cintre)^ extending over tho 
whole of the stage, and reachii^ sometimes to nearly double 
the height of the proscenium. This also is divided into many 
floors, and contains rows of great windlasses, by which scenery can 
bo hoisted up out of sight, without folding or bending it. All 
these throe parts of the Duilding are filled with a complicated but 
most orderly series of ropes, lifts, and machinery of every sort, of 
which it is impossible here to give a detailed description. 

The old method of fixing scenery Nvas to slide it in two halves 
from the wings in grooves formed in the stage floor : these are no 
longer used, as much more realistic effects can be gained by sup- 
porting scenery from the top, or by building it up with supports of 
.ts own, so that, instead oi a series of painted pianos set parallel 
to tho stage front, castles, cathedrals, or even whole streets are 
actually built upon the stage, 




and give striking effects 
real }»erspective. 

A rapidly growing tendency 
now exists to increase the 
mechanical perfection of the 
theatre. The extended use of 
iron instead of wood for tho 
stage floor and tho various 
nmchinos has bf^cn a great gain 
in sjiace aud rapidity of work- 
ing. It is now considered a 
great object to drop the curtain 
as seldom as possible, and 
even the Grand Opera House 
of Paris is now left far behind 
in the modern competition for 
mechanical perfection,* though 
from ail arciiitectural point of 
view it is the most magnificent 
and costly of all existing build- 
ings of its kind. See ng. 4. 

The latest improvement to ^ 

prevent delay Wween the f,,, , _p,.„ j,, ^ 

scenes has been introduced in Paris : 200 feet to tlie Inch, 

the Madison Square theatre A, Aud|;ory. B, stage. C, Grand Staircase, 
in New York city, which has Saloon. E, Royal Entrance. F, 

two stages, > one above the f^reen-room. 
other. During the performance of a scene the second stage floor is 



^ This device was practised by the medioeval architects In most 
European countries, who frequently made the floor of cathedrals and 
other large churches to slope upwards from west to east, sometimes 
as much as from two to three feet. ^ 

• Other varieties of this, such as the ** vampire trap,” allow an 
actor to vanish through an apparently solid wall. 

• In 1883 M. Reyer’s Sigurd was refused at the Paris Opera House 
Plainly on account of the absence of the necessary mechanical appliances. 
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being prepared in the nnder-space, with all its scenery fixed, and 
when the curtain falls tlic first stage rises into the upper regions 
and the second floor goes up to take its place. These floors are 
accurately hnlanced by heavy counterpoise weights, so that the 
whole of these enoriuous masses are moved with comparatively 
little force. 

Qp the whole, for magnificence of effect and mechanical ingenuity 
the great London pantomimes are unrivalled. Their tran.sforina- 
tioii'sccnes are marvels of the mechanist’s skill, and are often 
devised with very high artistic talent. Unhappily much danger 
and suffering liave often to be undergone by the women who act the 
part of fairies and the like, suspended high in the air by almost 
invisible supports, and by the voung children who have to squeeze 
tlicmselvcs into pasteboard shclhs representing insects or reptiles. 

In addition to the above-mentioned parts of the theatre, which 
rAre re.served for the mechanical working of the performance, 
mucli space is occupied hy the “green-room” for the actors, 
and rows of dressing-rooms. An immense deal of storage room 
is also required, and some of the Parisian theatres have large 
magazines for this purpose in the suburlw. In many cases also the 
atelier for the scene painters is far removed from the theatre, and 
thus far better space and lighting 
for tlie work can be ]>rovided. Fig. 

5 shows the plan of the Drury Lane 
theatre, in many resjSects the best 
arranged in London. 

The painting of theatrical scenery 
has frequently been the work of 
artists of very high talent, such as 
Raphael in Romo, Watteau, Roiiclier, 
ana Servandoni in France, and Stan- 
field in England. Paintings of very 
high artistic merit and wonderfully 
decorative effect are now produced 
for theatrical purposes, especially in 
France, Germany, and. England.^ 

In England especially great histor- 
ical and antiquarian knowledge are 
brought to the aid of this branch of 
art. The landscapes in particular 
are sometimes works of great beauty, 
and very beautiful eflccts of lake 
scenery w’ith trees and mountains 
reflected in the water are got hy set- 
ting great sheets of plate glass over fig. 5.- Plan of Drury Lane Theatre: 
the stage floor, slightly inclined, so 100 feet to the inch, 

that areal reflexion is thrown by the A. .Stape. B, Saloon between the 
landscape ])ainted o« the .scene be- ^hU f .Staircases. C, Entrance Ila^. 
hind. Another ingenious device, used by Wagner at Baireuth and 
also in England for magical scenes, was to form a thin and semi- 
transparent curtain of vajtour, which was sent up by a perforated 
steam-pipe concealed in a groove in the stage. 

The various methods of lighting used are an important item in 
the production of striking effects. The old system of a row of 
“foot-lights,” with their unpleasant upward shadow', is now almost 
obsolete. Dip candles were used till 1720, when moulded candles 
were introduced into French theatres. The next improvement 
was the lamp of M. Argand, with its circular wick. In 1822 gas 
was first used in a Parisian theatre, next came yie oxyhydrogen 
lime light, u.sed for special effect.s, and now elfctric lighting is 
rapidly superseding all other kinds. 

The old way of })roduciiig liglitning was to blow lycopodium or 
powdered resin with bellows through a flame, and this is still used 
in realistic effects of conflagrations. More cftcctive lightning is 
now made by flashing the electric light behind a scene painted 
with clouds, in wliich a zigzag aperture has been cut out and filled 
with a transparent substance. Thunder is made by shaking large 
sheets of iron, by rolling cannon balls above the ceiling of the 
auditorium, and by clapping together a series of jdauks strung 
together on two ropes. Wind is imitated by a machine with a 
cogged cylinder, which revolves against coarse cloth tightly 
stretched. The sound of rain is produced by shaking parched 
peas in a metal cylinder. 

The orchestra is now usually arranged either below or above the 
proscenium, so that the musicians are not visible. The prompter 
18 placed at one side, in the wings, so as to avoid the disfigure- 
ment of the hood-like box which formerly used to cut the front 
line of the stage into tw'o halves. This is, however, less convenient 
for the^ctors. 

Till the middle of the present century little trouble or expense 
was laid out on dresses and accessories. Certain conventional 
costumes, made of cheap stuff, were used for each part, W’ith but 
iittla- regard to historical correctness. Armour and weapons were 

» Scene paintings are uBually executed in distemper, frequently In an atelier 
formed In the roof of the theatre ; tiie artist part|y works with his canvas 
laid upon the floor, or, where space allows, the painting Is hung against a wall 
and the artist works from a scaffold, with tiers of boarding arranged so thi^ 
he can reach to any part of tflo great canvas. 


made of pasteboard covered with metal foil, and stage jewellery 
w'as made of small cup-like pieces of tin formed w'ith many facets. 
Now, how'ever, no trouble or expense is 8{)ared to get the costumes 
and A'arious properties archaiologically correct :«»roS jew'ell and the 
richest stuffs are often used for the dresses, as well aa^i'^^al furni- 
ture of the most costly sort for the furnishing of the scenic rooms. 
As much as £20,000 is sometimes spent before the play can 
he presented. All this splendour and realism is very hostile to 
the true interests of the drama ; magnificent scenery and costly 
accessories are expected by the audience, rather than good ac^ng. 
In some scenes, such as tlie ball in the first act of I^ineo and 
Juliet, as recently ropre.sented at the Lyceum, the W'ords and al ting 
of tlie chief performers w'erc almost lost in the general bustle and 
splendour of the scene. Frequently, too, the noise of setting up 
some elaborate scene behind almost drowns the vqjces o^tho actors 
in front of the drop scene. n 

Another serious cause of the present low state of acting in 
Englan<l is the fact that a popular pltiy sometimes runs for several 
hundred nights without a break, thus •reducing the performers to 
the condition of machines. Tno modern system of expending 
large sums on dresses and decoration naturally prevents that 
frequent change of subject which is so, desirable, and which in 
Franco is provided for by the rules of the Theatre Fran^ais, where 
acting of a very high onler of merit still survives. 

The prc.sent system, aided by the enormous size to which London 
has unhappily grown, has completely changed 'the character of the 
audience. Instead of an audience largely compo.sed of luibiiiUSy 
who by their constant attendance at the theatre had gaii^d some 
knowledge of what acting ought to be, and were prepared to 
show their disgust at clap-trap or ranting, we have now practically 
a fre.sh and ignorant auJionco every night, who, by their ajfplause 
of w’hat is worst and their coldness to real refinement of acting, do 
mmdi to lower the dramatic standard and demoralize the actors. 

For further Information the reader Is refeired to Donnet, Th^Airet de Parity 
1821 ; Salomons, Coiittruciion des Theatre$^ Paris. 1871 ; Gamier, Le Nouvel 
Opera de Part$, 1878-81 ; Coutant, Principaux TJieAtret Modernes, Paris, 1870; 
Moynet, L‘ Envers du Thedtre, Paris, 1874 ; Pougln, Dictionnaire du TMdire, 
Polls, 1885. (J. H. M.) 

Law Rklatino to Theatres. 

The regulation of the thcalro by legislation can be traced back 
to the time of the lower empire, in W’hich it depended almost 
wholly upon constitutions of Theodosius and Valentinian, iucor- 
lorated in the Thcodosian Code (tit. xv.,5, 6, 7), and a century 
ater to a large extent adopted by Justinian. In the wliole of this 
law there is an evident attempt at a compromise between the doc- 
trines of Christianity and the old Roman love of public spectacles 
of all kinds. It deals less with theatrical representations proper 
than with gladiatorial contests and chariot races.* The Theodosian 
Code ]>rovided tliat the sacraments were not to bo administered to 
actors save where death W’as imminent, and only 011 condition that 
the calling should be renounced in case of recovery. Daughters of 
actors w’ere not to be forced to go on the stage, provided that they 
lived an honest life. An actress was to bo allowed to quit the 
stage ill order to become a nun. There were also numerous 
sumptuary regulations as to the dress of actors. None of the law 
which has been mentioned so far was adopted by Justinian, but 
W’hat follows was incorjMjrated in Cod. xi. 40 (“ Do Spectaculis et 
Seeiiicis”), which consists entirely of extracts from the Theodosian 
Code of a very miscellaneous nature, Rrovision was made for the 
exhibition of public games and theatrical spectacles by ma^s- 
trates, practically confining them to exhibiting in their own cities. 
Statues of actors were not to be placed in the public streets, but 
only in the proscenium of a theatre. A governor of a province 
was entitled to take the money raised for public games for the 


dramatic representations on Sunday. The Digest (iii. 2) classe3 
all who acted for hire (“ omiies propter pccuniain in scenam pro- 
deuntes’*) as infamous persons, and as such debarred them from 
filling public offices. A mere contract to perform, not fulfilled, did 
not, however, carry infamy with it By the 61st of the Novellas 
actresses could retire from the stage without incurring a penalty, 
even if they had given sureties or taken an oath. 

In England, as in other countries of western Europe, theatrical 
legislation was of comparatively recent introduction. Such legisla- 
tion was unnecessary as long as the theatre was u^der the control 
of the church and actors under its protection (see Drama). The 
earliest regulations w'ore therefore, as might be expected, made by 
the church rather than by the state. The*ccclesia8tical qrdinances 
were directed chiefly against the desecration of churches, though 
they sometimes extended tt forbidding attendance of tte faithiul 
as spectators at pl ays of a harmless kind)* Sacraments and Christian 

* The word ludi seems sometimes to include, sometimes to exclude, drsmatic 
performances, lu mesnlnp; In a panlculaulnstance depends on the context. 

s A laigo number of such ordinances wttf bo found Cited In Prynne, HUtrUh 
masHxi Hossuet, Jiaximes et Rejtexions sur la ComidUx Mariana, De 8pectaeulU\ 
Smith, Dictionary qfChriitian Anti^itin, art;. Actora'* and*’* Theatre.'* 
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burial were denied by the canon law to actors, whose gains, said 
St Thomas, were acquired ex turpi causa.^ The same law forbade 
plays to acted by the clergy, even under the pica of custom, as 
in Christmas week, and followed the Code of Justinian in enjoin- 
ing the iler^y not to consort with actors or bo present at plays 
(see the Decretals of Gregory, iii. 1, 12, and 16, *‘De Vita et 
Honestate Clericorum ”). As lately as 1603 canon Ixxxviii. of the 
canons of the Church of England enacted that churchwardens were 
not to suffer plays in churches, chapels, or churchyards. 

Tfte Reformation marks the period of transition from the ecclesi- 
astic! to%he non -ecclesiastical authority over the drama. Precau- 
tions began to bo taken by the crown ^nd the legislature against 
the acting of unauthorized plJU’s, by unauthorized persons, and in 
unauthorized places, and the acting of plays objectionable to the 
Governmeftt on political or other grounds. The protection of the 
church being Withdrawn, persons not enrolled in a fixed company 
or in possession of a licence ^om the crown or justices were liable 
to severe penalties os vagrants. The history of the legislation on 
this subject is very curious. An»Act of the year 1572 (14 Eliz. c. 
5) enacted that “ all fencers, Tbearwards, common players of inter- 
ludes, and minstrels (not belonging to any baron of this realm, or 
to any other honourable* person of greater degree),” wandering 
abroad without the licence of two justices at the least, were si^bjcct 
“‘to be giievously whipped and burned through the gristle of the 
right ear with a hot iron of the compass of an inch about.” This 
statute was superseded by 39 Eliz. c. 4, under which the punish- 
ment o^thc strolling player is less severe, and there is no mention 
of justices. The jurisdiction of justices over the theatre disappears 
from legislation from that time until 1788. In 39 Eliz. c. 4 there 
is a reinarkable exception in favour of persons licensed by Dutton 
of Dutton in Cheshire, in accordance with his claim to liberty and 
jurisdiction in Cheshire and Chester, established in favour of his 
ancestor by proceedings in *9 no warranto in 1499. The stricter 
wording of this Act as to the licence seems to show that the licence 
had been abused, perhaps that in some cases privileges had been 
assumed without authority. In 14 Eliz. c. 5 the i)nvileges of a 
player attached by service of a noble or licence from justices, in 
the later Act only by service of a noble, and this was to be attested 
uuder his hand and arms. The spirit of the Acts of Elizabeth 
fre(|[uently appears in later legislation, and the unauthorized player 
was a vagabond as lately as the Vagrant Act of 1744, which was 
law till 1824. Ho is not named in the Vagrant Act of 1824. The 
Theatre Act of 1737 nari^iwed the definition of a player of interludes, 
for the purposes of punishment as a vagabond, to mean a i)er8on act- 
ing interludes, &c., in a place where he had no legal settlement. 

Eeforo tlie Restoration there w'ere privileged places as well as 
privileged persons, e.7,, the court, the universities, and the inns 
of court. With the Restoration privilege became practically con- 
fined to the theatres in the possession of those companies (or their 
representatives) established f?y the letters patent 01 Charles II. in 
1662 (see Drama). In spite of the patents other and unprivileged 
theatres gradually.arose. In 1735 oir John Barnard introduced a 
bill “ to restrain the number of playhouses for playing of interludes, 
and for the better regulation of common players.” On Walpole’s 
willing to add a clause giving parliamentary sanction to the juris- 
diction of the lord chamoerlain, the mover withdrew the bill. In 
1737 Walpole introduced a bill of his own for the same purpose, 
there being then six theatres in London. The immediate cause of 
the bill is said to have been the production of a political extrava- 
ganza of Fielding’s, The Golden Rump. The bill passed, and the 
Act of 10 Geo. II. c. 28 regulated the theatre for more than a 
century. Its effect was to make it impossible to establish any 
theatre except in the city of Westminster, and in places where the 
king should m person reside, and during such residence only. The 
Act did not confine the prerogative withiu the city of Westminster, 
but as a matter ofi policy it was not exercised in favour of the non- 
privileged theatres, except those where the “ legitimate drama ” 
was not performed. The legitimate drama was thus confined to 
Covent Garden, Drury fiane, and the Haymarket from 1787 to 
1843. Ill the provinces patent theatres were established at Bath 
by 8 Geo. III. c. 10, at Liverpool by 11 Geo. III. c. 16, and at Bristol 
by 18 Geo. HI. c. 8, the Act of 1737 being in each case repealed 
pro tanto. T^ie acting of plays at the universities was forbidden by 
10 Geo. II. c. 19. It IS not a little remarkable that the universities, 
once possessing unusual dramatic privileges, should not only have 
lost those privileges, but have in addition become subject to special 
disabilities. Tne restrictions upon the drama were found very 
inconvenient in the large towns, especially in those which did not 
possess patent theatres* In one direction the difficulty was met 
by the IcA’d chamberlain granting annual licences for performances 
of operas^ pantomimes, and other spectacles not regarded as legiti- 
mate drama. In another direction re*li^ was given by the Act of 
1788 (28 Geo. III. c. 30), under which licences for occasional per- 

1 For this reason it appears to ha^e been the custoiti In France for actors to 
M married under the name of musicians. See //ist Parlimentaxre de la Revolu- 
t^ FranfaUe, xel. vi. p. 381. The difficulties atieuding the funeral of MouUb 
W. f.) are well known, • • 


formances might be granted in general or ouarter sessions for a 
period of not more than sixty days. The rights of patent theatres 
were preserved by the prohibition to grant such a licence to any 
theatre within 8 miles of a patent theatre. During this period 
(1737-1843) there were several decisions of the courts which con- 
firmed the operation of the Act of 1737 as creating a monopoly. 
The exclusive rights of the patent theatres were also recognizet in 
the Music Hall Act of 1752, and in private Acts dealing with 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, and regulating the rignts of 
parties, the application of charitable funds, Ac. (see 16 Geo. III. 
cc. 13, 31 ; 50 Geo. HI. c. ccxiv; 52 Geo. HI. c. xix; 1 Geo. IV. 
c. lx. ). The results of theatrical monopoly were beneficial neither 
to the public nor to the monopolists themselves. In 1832 a select 
committee of the House of Commons recommended tife legal 
recognition of “stage -right” and the abolition of theatrical 
monopoly. The recommendations of the report as to stage-righf* 
were carried out immediately by Bulwer Lytton’s Act, 3 and 4 
AVill. IV. c. 15 (see Copyiuout). But it was not till 1843 that 
the present Theatre Act, 6 and 7 Viet c. 68, was passed, a previous 
bill on the same linos having been rejected by the House of Lords. 
The Act of 1843 inaugurated a more liberal policy, and there is 
now complete “ free trade ” in theatres, subject to the conditions 
imposed by the Act. The growth of theatres since that time has 
been enormous. In 1885 there were forty-six licensed under the 
Act in London, Liverpool coming next with ten. Nor does the 
extension seem to have been attended with the social dangeia antici- 
pated by some of the witnesses before the committee of 1832. 

The suppression of objectionable plays was the ground of many 
early statutes and proclamations. While the religious drama was 
dying out, the theatre was used as a vehicle for enforcing religious 
and political •views not always as orthodox as those of a miracle 
play. Thus the Act of 34 and 35 Hen. VI II. c. 1 made it criminal 
to play in an interlude contrary to the orthodox faith declared, or 
to be declared, by that monarch. Profanity in theatres seems to 
have been a crying evil of the time. The first business of the 
Government of Edward VI. was to pass an Act reciting that the 
most holy and blessed sacrament was named in plays by such vile 
and unseemly words as Christian ears did abhor to hear rehearsed, 
and inflicting fine and imprisonment upon any person advisedly 
contemning, despising, or reviling the said most blessed sacrament 
(1 Edw. Vi. c. 1). A proclamation of the same king in 1549 forbiide 
the acting of interludes in English on account of their dealing with 
sacred suojects. In 1656 the council called attention to certain 
lewd persons in the livery of Sir F. Leke representing plays and 
interludes reflecting upon the queen and ner consort and the 
formalities of the mass. The same queen forbade the recurrence 
o| such a representation as the mask given by Sir Thomas Pope in 
honour of the princess ElizaV)eth at Hatfield, for she “misliked 
these follies.” By the Act of Uniformity, 1 Eliz. c. 2, it was made 
an offence punishable by a fine of a liundred marks to speak any- 
thing in the derogation, dej)raving, or despising of the Book of 
Common Prayer in any interludes or plays. In 1605 “ An Act to 
restrain the Abuses of Players ” made it an offence punishable by 
a fine of £10 to jestingly or profanely speak or use certain sacred 
names in any stage juay, interlude, show, may-game, or pageant 
(3 Jac. I. c. 21). In consequence of the appearance of players in 
the characters of the king of Spain and Gondomar, an ordinance 
of James 1. forbade the representation on the stage of any living 
Christian king. • The star chamber in 1614 fined Sir John Yorke 
for representing 1 Catholic drama in his house. The first Act of 
the reign of Charles I. forbade acting on Sunday (see Sunday). 
Puritan opposition to the theatre culminated in the ordinance of 
the Long Parliament (see vol. vii. p. 434). After the Restora- 
tion there are few royal proclamations or ordinances, the necessary 
jurisdiction being exercised almost entirely by parliament and the 
lord chamberlain. One of the^few post-Kcstoration royal procla- 
mations is that of February 25, 1665, restraining any but the com- 
pany of the Duke of York s theatre from entering at the attiring 
house of the theatre. 

Preventive censorship of the drama by an officer of state dates 
from the reign of Elizabeth, and is perhaps the only example of 
censorship of the press still existing in the United Kingdom 
(see Press Laws). Such a censorship is not unknown in other 
countries, and it seems to have existea even in republican Rome, 
if one may judge from Horace’s line,-^- 

“Qu« neque in awle sonent certaniU Judice Tarpa.” 

The master of the revels appears to have been the dramatic censor 
from 1546 to 1624, when he was superseded by the lord chamber- 
lain. In some cases the supervision was put into comfhission. 
Thus with Tilney, the master of the revels in 1581, were associate<l 
by order of the privy council a divine and a statesman. In other 
cases it was delegated, as to Daniel the |)oet by warrant in 160^. 
The proposal to give statutory authority to the jurisdiction of the 
lord chamberlain led, as has been already stated, to the withdrawal 
of Sir John Barnard’s bill in 1736, and to considerable debate before 
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said he, “are to bo punished, let it be by the laws of their country, 
and not by the will of an irresponsible despot.** The discretion 
reposed by the Acts of 1737 and 1843 in the lord chamberlain has 
been, according to the report of a select committee of the House of 
Commons in 1866, on tlio whole wisely exercised. On the other 
hand, there have been instances where perhaps both he and his 
siibcrtdinate officer, the examiner of stage plays, have been some- 
what nice in their objections. Thus, during the illness of George 
III., King Lear was inhibited. George Colinan, when examiner, 
showed an extraordinary antipathy to such words as “ heaven ” or 
“angel.” Tlie lord chamberlain’s powers are still occasionally ex- 
erted in the interests of public decency, less frequently for political 
reasons. Before 1866 the lord chamberlain appears to have taken 
into coiAideration the wants of the neighbourhood before granting 
a licence, but since that year such a course has been abandoned. 

“ The existing law of theatres is mainly statutory. It will bo 
convenient to treat it as it regards the building, the performance, 
and the licensing of the building and of the performance. A 
theatre may be defined with sufficient accuracy for the present 

f urpose as a building in which a stage play is performed for hire, 
t will be seen from the following sketch of the law that there are 
a considerable number of different persons, corporate and unincor- 
iwrate, with jurisdiction over theatres. A con.solidation of the 
law seems urgently required, and the placing of jurisdiction in 
the hands of a central authority for the United Kingdom. The 
committee of 1866 recommended the transfer to the lord chamber- 
lain of the regulation of all places of nmusomont, and an appeal 
from him to the home secretary in certain cases, as also the exten- 
sion of his authority to preventive censorship in all jmblic enter- 
tainments; but no legislation resulted. Several Dills for the 
amendment of the law have been recently introduced,' but hitherto 
without success in the face of more burning political questions. 

Building . — A theatre (at any rate to make it such a building as 
can be licensed) must be a permanent building, not a mere tent or 
booth, unless when licensed by justices at a lawful fair by § 23 of 
the Act of 1843. It must, if in the metropolis, conform to the 
regulations as to structure contained in the Metropolitan Building 
Acts and the Metropolis Management Acts, especially the Act of 
1878 (41 and 42 Viet. c. 32). This Act makes a certificate of 
structural fitness from the Board of Works nece.s.sary as a condition 
lirecedent for licence in the case of all theatres of a superficial area 
of not less than 600 square feet licensed after the passing of the 
Act, gives power to the board in certain cases to call upon pro- 
prietors of existing theatres to remedy structural defects, and 
enables it to make regulations for protection from fire. Such 
regulations w’ere i.ssuea by the board on May 2, 1879. As to 
theatres in provincial towii.s, the Towns Improvement Act, 184^, 
and the Public Health Act, 1875, confer certain limited powers 
over the building on municipal corporations and urban sanitary 
authorities. In many towns, iiowever, the structural qualifications 
of buildings used as theatres depend upon local Acts and the by- 
laws made under the powers of such Acts. To a more limited 
extent the rules made by justices may enforce certain structural 
requirements. 

Perf or malice. constitute a building where a performance 

takes place a theatre, the performance must be (a) of a stage play, 
and (h) for hire, (a) By § 23 of the Act of 1843 the wor(P‘ stage- 
play” includes tragedy, comedy, farce, opera, burletta, interlude, 
melodrama, pantomime, or other entertainment JW the stage, or 
any part thereof. The two tests of a stage play appear to be the 
excitement of emotion and the representation of action. The ques- 
tion whether a porforiimiice i.s a stage play or not seems to be one 
of degree, and one rather of fact than of law. A hallct d'action 
would usually be a stage play, but it would be otherwise with a 
ballet divertissement. § 14 empowers the lord ctaraberlain to for- 
bid the acting of any stage play in Great Britain whenever ho may 
bo of opinion that it is fitting for the preservation of good manners, 
decorum, or the public peace to do so. § 15 imposes a penalty of 
£50 on any one acting or presenting a play or part of a play after 
such inhibition, and avoids the licence of the theatre where it 
appears. Regulations of ])o]ice respecting the performance are 
contained in 2 and 8 Viet. c. 47, aiKl in many local Acts. A per- 
formance may also bo proceeded against as a nuisance at common 
law, if, for instance, it bo contra bonos mores or draw together a 
great concourse of vehicles, dr if so much noise be hoard in the 
neighbourhood as to interfere with the ordinary occupations of life. 
Veiy curious instances of proceedings at common law are recorded. 
In 1700 the grand jury of Middlesex i)resente<l the two playhouses 
and al^ the bear-garden on Bank side (the “ Paris garacn ” of 
Henry VIII. ^ act v. sc. 3) as riotous and disorderly nuisances. In 
1819 certain players were prosecuted and convicted before the court 
of ffTgat sessions of Wales for acting indecent open-air interludes 
at Berriew in Montgomeryshire. Performances on Sunday, Good 
Friday, and Christmas day are illegal (see Sunday). Regulations 
as to the sale of intoxicating liquors during the porfonnanco are 
made by the Licensing A^ta and other public general Acts, as well 
as by local Acts and rules made by justices. It is frequently a con- 


dition of the licence granted to provincial theatres that no excise 
able liquors shall be sold or eonsumod on the premises. The 
Children’s Dangerous Performances Act, 1879 ^42 and 4f Viet. c. 
34), forbids under a penalty of £10 any public exhibition or per- 
formance whereby the life or limbs ol a child under age ol 
fourteen shall be endangered. It also makes the employer of any 
such child indictable for a.ssault whore an accident causing actual 
bodily harm has happened to the child, and enables the court on 
conviction of the employer to order him to pay the child compensa- 
tion not exceeding £20, {b) The performance must be for mre. 

§ 16 of the Act of 1848 makes a building one in which Ictin^for 
hire takes place, not only ^ where money is taken directly or in- 
directly, but also where the ])urchtt.se of any article is a condition 
of admi.ssion, and where a play is performed in a place in which 
exciseable liquor is sold. In a recent case of Sh'elley V Betliell 
{Law Reports, 12 Queen’s Bench Division, 11) it was^held that the 
proprietor of a private theatre was Kablo to penalties under the 
Act, though ho lent the theatre gratuitously, because tickets of 
admission were sold in aid of a cltaritY. 

Liccjising of Building. — By § 2 of the Act of 1848 all theatres 
(other than jiateiit theatres) must be licensed. By § 7 no licence 
is to bo granted except to the actual and responsible manager, who is 
to be bound by himself and two sureties for due observance of rules 
and for securing payment of any penalties incurred. The metro- 
politan theatres other than the patent iheatrcfc (as far at least afc 
they are included in tlie boroughs named in the Act of 1843) are 
licensed by the lord chamberlain. By § 4 his fee on grant of n 
license is not to exceed 10.s. for each month for which the theatre 
is licensed. The lord chamberlain appears to have no power to 
make 'suitable rules for enforcing order and decency. He can, 
however, by § 8, suspend a licence or close a patent theatre where 
any riot or misbehaviour has taken place. ^ 

Provincial theatres fall under three different licensing author! tiea 
The lord chamberlain licenses theatres in Windsor and Brighton, 
and theatres situated in the jdaces where the queen occasionally 
resides, but only during the time of such occasional residence (§ 3). 
Theatres at Oxford ana Cambridge, or within 14 miles thereof, arc 
licensed by the justices having jurisdiction therein, but before any 
•such licence can come into force the consent of the chancellor or 
vice-chancellor must be given. The rules made by the justices for 
tho management of the theatre are subject to the approval of the 
chancellor or vice-chancellor, who may also impose such conditions 
upon the licence as ho thinks fit. In caSo of any breach of the 
rules or conditions, he may annul tho licence (§ 10). All other 
provincial theatres are licensed by four or more justices at a si>ecial 
session held within twenty-one days after ajiplication for a licence 
shall have been made to them (§ 5). The fee is not to exceed 6s. 
for each month for which tho theatre is licensed (§ 6). The justices, 
like the lord chamberlain, appear to have no discretion as to grant- 
ing a licence. Their act is purely ministerial and confined to 
ascertaining that the applicant is tho actual and responsible 
manager, and that ho and tiis sureties are of sufficient substance to 
provide the requisite bonds. § 9 gives tho justices authority to 
make at the special session suitable rules for enforcing order and 
decency at the theatres licensed by them, and of rescinding or 
altering such rules at a subseipieiit special session. It also gives a 
secretary of state power to rescind or alter such rule.s, and to make 
other rules. In case of riot or breach of the rules, the justices may 
order the theatre to bo closed, aud it thereupon becomes an 
unlicensed house. Penalties are imposed by the Act for keeping 
or acting in an unlicensed theatre, and for producing or acting in 
an unli(!erisod play. 

Licensing Pefformance. — A stage play must bo duly licensed 
before perfonnance. § 12 of tho Act of 1843 prescribes that a copy 
of every new play and of every addition to an old play, and of every 
now prologue or epilogue or addition thereto ^such copy to be 
signed by the master or manager), shall be sent to the lord cliam- 
berlain, and, if tho lord chamberlain docs not forbid it within seven 
days, it may be represented. § 13 empoWers tho lord chamberlain 
to fix a scale of fees for examination ; the fee is now two guineas 
for a play of three or more acts, one guinea for a play of less than 
three acts. All plays represented previously to the Act are liold 
to bo licensed. A play once licensed is licensed once (pr all, unless 
the licence bo revoked under § 14. Tho examination is the duty 
of a special officer of the lord chamberlain’s department, the 
examiner of stage plays. 

Music Halls. — Music was at no time the object ot restrictions as 
severe as those imposed upon the drama. Tho present Music Hall 
Act (25 Geo. II. c. 36) was passed in 1752, probably in consequence 
of tho publication in 1750 of FioKling’s Inquiry into the Cahsesojthe 
late Increase of Robbers. 1 1 ig remarkable that two works of tho same 
writer should from opj) 0 %ite tauses have led to both theatre and 
music hall legislation ot lasting importance. The Act was originally 
lassed for a term of three yeai^ but^as made perpetual by 28 Geo. 
I. c. 19. It applies only to music halls within 20 miles of London 
and Westminster. Every such music hall must be licensed at the 
Michaelmas quarter sessions, licence to be signified under, the 
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hands and seals of four or more justices,^ The licence may be 
granted for music or dancing or both. Public notice of tlio licence 
IS to be given by affixing over t)io door the inscription “ Licensed 
pursuant to Act of Parliament v>f the twenty-6fth of King George 
the Sec<>nJ.'* The penalty for keeping on unlicensed music hall is 
£100. Music halls heyond the radius of 20 miles from London and 
Westminster are usually governed by local legislation, which in 
most cases follows, mutatis mutandis^ the linos of the Act of 1752. 
Th^music hall, like the theatre, must generally fulfil certain struc- 
tural requirements. In one imj)ortant respect the law is more 
leni^t t(^the music hall than to the theatre. A licence is neces- 
sary for a single performance of a stage jo^lav, but it is only habitual 
music or dancing that requires a music nail licence. 

Scotland. -An Scotland the theatre has always exercised a smaller 
amount oT infliftnce than in England, and there has been little 
exclusively S(^tch legislation on the subject. An Act of 1555, c. 
40, discountenanced certain minusements of a semi- theatrical kind 
by enacting that no one w» to be chosen Robert Ilude (5tc), Little 
John, abbot of Unreason, cy qifben of May. A proclamation of 
James VI. in 1574, and an Act of 1579, c. 12, followed the lines of 
English legislation by making persons using unlawful plays, such 
as Jugglery or fast and loose, punishable as vagabonds. In 1574 
the General Assembly claimed to license plays, and forbade represen- 
tations on Sunday. As m England, the licensing power seems 
then to have passt^l from* the church to the crown, for in 1599 
James VI. licensed a theatre at Edinburgh. The Act 1672, c. 21, 
exemptid comedians while upon the stage from the sumptuary 
provisions of the Act res]>ectiiig apparel. The chaml>erfain of 
Scotland, while such an office existed, appears to have exercised a 
certam police jurisdiction over theatres. The Theatre Act of 1843 
extends to Scotland, as did also the previous Act of 1737. 

/reZand— Theatrical legislation, ns far as it went, was based 
upon English models. Thas ridicule of the liturgy was forbidden 
by 2 Eliz. c. 2 (Ir.); common players of interludes and wandering 
minstrels were deemed vagabonds, 10 and 11 Car. I. c. 4 (Ir.). 
In 1786 an Act was passed to enable the crown to grant letters 
patent for one or more theatres in Dublin city and county, 26 Geo. 
III. c. 67 (Ir.). The j)reamble alleges that the establishing of a 
well-regulated theatre at the seat of government will be productive*, 
of public advantage and tend to improve the morals of tne people. 
Exceptions from Uio restrictions of the Act were made in favour of 
entertainments for the benefit of the Dublin lying-iii hospital and 
exhibitions of horsemafiship or puppet-shows. 

United States.— l\\h\ic entertainments, dramatic or otherwise, 
are usually under the control of the municipal authorities. In 
some States, such ns New York and Massachusetts, there is State 
legislation, requiring places of public entertainment to bo licensed 
by the proper authority. In many States it is a condition of the 
licence that intoxicating liquors shall not bo sold in such places. 
Other conditions, more or less usual, are that there shall be no 
Sunday or dangerous performances, that acrobats shall be properly 
protected, and that female waiters shall not bo employed. Stiuc- 
tural qualifications are in some cases made necessary. Thus in 
1886 tne New York legislature nassed an Act containing many 
minute provisions for ensuring the safety of theatres against lire. 

A characteristic piece of legislation is the New York Act of 1873, 
c. 186, enacting that no citizen is to be excluded from a theatre by 
reason of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude. This 
Act of course merely carries out the important principle affirmed 
in art. xiv. of the amendments to the constitution of the United 
States. See Pkivileqe. 

The moit recent if not tlie only work on the law relating to theatres in Geary's 
Law of Theatres aivl Mtuic Sails, 1886. (J, W t.) 

THEBES. See Egypt, vol. vii. p. 776 sq , 

THEBES (anciently 0^/3at, Thehee^ or in poetry some- 
times €>ij/3a^ in modern Gre^k Phiva, or, according to the 
corrected pronunciation, Thivac)y one of the most interest- 
ing towns in Greece, is situated on low hilly ground of 
gentle slope a little north of the range of Cithseron, which 
divides Bceotia from Attica, and on the edge of the 
Boeotian plain, about 44 miles from Athens, whence it is 
now reached by two carriage-roads. It has about 3500 
inhabitants, and is the seat of a bishop. The present town 
occupies the%ite of the ancient citadel, the Cadmea; two 
fragments of ancient wall are visible on the north, and 
another^ belonging either to the citadel or the outer wall, 
on the ^outh. Two streams, rising a little south of the 
town, and separated by an average ^distance of about half 
a mile, flow on the two sides, and are lost in the plain. 
These are the ancient lamenfls on the east and Dirce 
(^Ipicq) on the west, which gave to the town its name 
Bivorafioq, • The Dirc^, now.^ Platzidtissa, has several 
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springs. From the west side of the Cadmea another 
copious fountain (Paraporti) falls to the Dirce. In a 
suburb to the east is another (Fountain of St Theodore), 
and north-west are two more. The Cadmea itself is 
supplied with water brought from an unknown source to 
the south by works supposed of prehistoric antiquity. • It 
now enters the town by an aqueduct of twenty arches of 
Frankish construction. The waters ” of Thebes are 
celebrated both by Pindar and by the Athenian poets, and 
the site is still, as described by Dicsearebus (3d century 
B.C.), “all springs,” Kd6vSpo<: iraa-a. One, from ^ich a 
pasha of Negroponte (Euboea) is said to have supplied his 
table, is still called “ the spring of the cadi.” Some cfl* 
the marble basins, seats, Ac., remain, and, with the frag- 
ments of wall above mentioned, are the only relics of the 
classic time. The most curious of later buildings is the 
church of St Luke, south-east of the Cadmea, believed to 
contain the tomb of the evangelist. From the abundance 
of water the place is favourable to gardens, and the neigh- 
bouring plain is extremely fertile. But the population is 
scanty, and the town at present of no importance. 

In prehistoric times the Cadmea, with the enlarged city 
of Thebes into which it developed, was a power of the first 
rank, as is shown by its unrivalled legends. More parti- 
cularly the*mythical wars with Argos (see below) point to 
a time when the “ Hellenes ” of North Greece were still 
contending unequally against the “ Achjeans ” of the 
Peloponnesus. In the legend as given by ACschylus these 
names are accurately preserved. At the beginning of 
continuous history (Gth century b.c.) Thebes had long 
been possessed by immigrants from Thessaly, who knew 
the previous inhabitants as Cadmeans (KaS/ictot). 

The history of the town to the end of the 4th century is 
part of the general history of the nation (see Greece). It 
had an aristocratic constitution, and claimed a contested 
sovereignty over the other towns of Bitjotia. Down to 371 
B.C. this status was not essentially changed. The battle 
qf Coronea (394) showed the increasing military strength 
of the Thebans, and in 371 the genius of Epaminondas 
raised them by the victory of Leuctra for a brief period to 
the leading position in Hellas. Philip of Macedon spent 
part of his youth as a hostage at Thebes, and probably 
learnt there important lessons in war. By him and his 
successor the state was destroyed. In 338 the Thebans 
shared with the Athenians the defeat of Cheeronea, and 
received a Macedonian garrison ; the lion-monument 
erected by them on the field of battle, and still existing 
there, though in fragments, is a more impressive memorial 
of their greatness than anything now visible at the town 
itself. In 335, after the death of Philip, they revolted, 
and were punished by Alexander with a fearful ven- 
geance. It is said that 6000 Thebans were slain at the 
capture and 30,000 taken prisoners. The population was 
dispersed, and the town entirely razed (except, according 
to tradition, the house of the poet Pindar) ; and, though it 
was soon restored by the Macedonian Cassander (315), it 
never again played a leading part in history. In 86 b.c., 
having sided against the Romans in the Mithradatic war, 
it was plundered by Sulla, and fell into such decay that 
Strabo describes it as little better than a village. In 
the 2d century the traveller Pausanias, who gives a full 
account of it (ix. 5 sq.)y found only the citadel inhabited 
In 395 A.D., however, it had gome strength, for Alaric, on 
his way to the capture of Athens, did not thinlc fit to 
attack it. In the later times of the Eastern empire (10th 
to 12th century) it again became wealthy and important, 
being specially celebrated for the manufacture of silk and 
cloth. In 1143 it was plundered by the Normans of 
Sicily (who transferred thither the chief artisans of the 
lilk trade), and, after the capture* of Constantinople by 
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the crusaders (1204), became with Athens a fief of the 
feudal empire. In 1311 it was again plundered by the 
Catalan Grand Company, a body of Spanish mercenaries, 
and appears to have had no return of prosperity. 

more lasting effect than the politics of Thebes have been its 
legends. Hreotia, or rather the Cadineis (Thucyd., i. 12), was a 
land of poetry from extremely ancient times, and the stories of 
Thebes are in Oreek literature as important as those of Troy. The 
legends of the five chief groups will be found under the nainea 
indicated in the following division (1) the foundation of the 
Cadmea by Cadmus ; (2) the foundation by Amphion, — to this 
belong originally the “ seven-gated ” wall, the name of iirrdirvhos 
S'fiPri, and the legends of Zethus, Antiope, and Dirce ; (3) war of 
•♦he “Seven" Jnnder Adrastus of Argos) ; war of the Epigoni, or 
“ descendants " of the Seven ; the story of Oedipus ; (4) legends of 
Bacchus, — at Thebes as elsewhere this religion was comparatively 
late, but became characteristic of the town ; (5) legends of Heracles 
(commonly found with those of Bacchus ; Thebes was renuted the 
birthplace of both). From the epic poems, of which little but 
titles remain, these tales descended to tlie Attic tragedians ; upon 
them are founded the Seven against Thehes of yEschylus, the (Jildipns 
TyraimuSy iKdipus Coloiieus^ and Antigone of Sophocles, the 
Fhoenissmj Supplices, and Macchse of Euripides, Ac., with innumer- 
able plays not extant. Apart from direct imitation of these works, 
the stories themselves, through Statius, Boccaccio, and others, 
have exercised a great influence on modern literature. In historical 
times the Thebans were not conspicuous for intellectual accom- 
plishments, but their reputation is sufficiently sustained by 
I'indar, perhaps the most distinctively Hellenic of alt the national 
poets. 

The most famous monument of ancient Thelies was the outer 
wall with its seven gates, which even as late as the 6th century 
B.c. was probably the largest of artificial Greek fortresses. The 
names of the gates vary, but four are constant,— the Prcotidcs, 
Electro!, Neistie or Neitje, and Homoloidcs ; Bausanias gives the 
others as Ogygio!, Hypsistee, Cremea!. There is evidence that the 
t© Electrne was on the south, and near it was the tomb of the 
lebans who fell at the capture by Alexander. The gates shown 
to Pausauias as Neistcc and Proetides led respectively north-west 
and north-east. Two of the springs have been identified with 
sorne probability,— that of St Theodore with the CKdipodea, in 
which (Edipus is said to have purged himself from the pollution 
of homicide, and the Paraporti with the dragon-guarded fountain 
of Ares (see Cadmus). Diceenrehus, referring to tlio town of 
Cassander, gives two measurements for the circuit, equal to about 
9 miles and 64 miles, but even the smaller is impossible for tlft 
wall,^and they ])robably refer to the territory proper of the town, 
or &r}$als. Beyond this the topography is wholly uncertain. 
From the interest of the site in history and still more in literature, 
as the scene of so many dramas, the temptation to fix details has 
been specially strong. Conjectural plans or descriptions, diflfering 
widely, are given by Leake, Forchhammer, Ulrichs, Bursian, and 
others (references below). All are based on the assumption that 
the description of Pausauias and the allusion.s of the Attic trage- 
dians may be road tog<;ther and combined, and that the result 
will give the plan a.s it existed in the 5th and 4th centuries B.c. 
But to this two objections must be taken. (l)jTho account of 
Pausauias, even when clear in itself, is very uncertain evidence for 
anything earlier than the destruction bv Alexander. It is said 
'indeed that the restored town occupied the same area, but this is 
consistent with great disturbance of tradition ; and wo have further 
to allow for inaccurate transmission through 450 years of decad- 
ence, and finally for the quality of Pau.sanias^s information, given 
a])parontly by casual guides to a traveller extremely uncritical. 
(2) It be doubted whether the tragedians had accurate know- 
ledge of Theban topography, and they had certainly no reason for 
introducing it in their plays. Their plots are laid in a remote past ; 
and it is diflicult to suppose them on the one hand so careful as to 
fit their scenes to the actual Thebes, and on the other hand so 
careless as to presume that it had suffered no great change between 
the times of Cadmus or of Oedipus and their own days. Indeed 
they did not make this mistake. The plays wliich contain most 
references to tojuigrajdiy are^.the Seven against Thebes and the 
Phoenissse,^ In the Seven the name of “ Thebes " doe.s not occur at 
aU (the title is a mi.snoiner, probably not given by the author) ; 
the town is called by its ancient name “The Cadmea" (KoJgcfa 
w6\is)t yid the whole piny assumes that the “city of Cadmus" 
was much smaller than the Thebe.s contemporary with iEschylus 
can have been. In the Pheenissx the circuit of the walls is said to 
bo so small that a person within must necessarily know all that 
hud token place in a general attack (v. 1356). None of the con- 
iectural plans would approxirnatcly satisfy this, nor can it have 
been true for the time of Euripides. After this, it is not surprising 
to find that the attempt to use the plays as evidence is involved in 
unanswered difficulties, a «few of which are given below. * 
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In itself, however, and as relating to the ruins on the restored 
town merely, the description of Pausanius is curious and interesting. 
The i)rincipal buildings were at that time (2d century) Hie temple 
of Apollo Ismenius, which must have stood somewheye about the 
present church of St Luke, the theatre, near the gatS Proetides, 
the Heracleum, with a gymnasium and race-course, and the 
temples of Artemis Eucleia, of Ammon, and of Fortune (TiJxn)- 
Besides those Pausauias was shown all the gates, all the legendary 
sites, the house of Pindar (north-west beyond the Dirce), statues, 
&c., dedicated by him, several statues of immense antiquity, otners 
attributed to the greatest artists, and in fact much morc^hai%it is 
easy to believe. , 

1. Apollo Ismejiins and Apollo S^odius. — Sophocles (<2,’ T., 21) 
mentions,^ as one of the Theban sanctuaries, “ tne oracular ashes of 
Ismenua," 'laprjyov payreia airddos. Pausauias, wlio calfs the river 
not Ismenus but Ismenius, describes (1) a temple 8f Ismenius or 
Apollo Ismenius (ix. 16, 2), and (2)ian altar of Apollo Spodius, 
made of ashes and used in a peculiar maimer as an oracle (ix. 11, 7). 
We should suppose from Sophocles t^at both observations related 
to the same sanctuary ; and Sophocles clearly identified the two. 
But in Pausauias they arc in diflerent places and have no connexion 
at all. Either therefore the topography and ritual of the one period 
differed from those of the other, or, which is equally probable, the 
poet used Theban names without regard to accuracy. 

2. The Fountain of Ares. — Euripides, in tl?e Siipplices (v. 650 
sq.), describes an army advancing on Thebes from the south as 
having its right at the ismenian hill, its left at the fountain of 
Ares, and “the chariots below the monument of Amphion." 
Pausauias also places the Ismenian bill on the right of the southern 
gate. But the fountain of Ares ho places on the same sidt^f a de- 
scription quite inconsistent with this ami other allusions. Ulrichs, 
while insisting on the agreement about the hill, pierely observes 
on this that Pausauias is unintelligible.* Of a still greater difficulty 
ho says nothing. The tomb of Amphion is placed by iEschylus 
north of the town, and there or in that ciirection w^as shown 
to Pansanias. The topographers accordingly suppose that the 
“chariots " of Euripides wore in the plain to the north. But there 
is no sugge.stion in the passage that any part of the advancing army 

pwas separated from the rest, and the observer expressly says that 
lie ivas at the place where the chariots fought and had a particnlarly 
good view of this part of the hatlle (v. 684). Now ho stood on the 
gate Electric, i.e.^ as far as possible from the tomb of Amphion, as 
jdacod by iEscbyliis and Pausauias. It ii impossible to make n 
consistent account of this, and it seems plain that Euripides took 
up the name “ tomb of Amphion " at hazard, and ignoro»l or forgot 
that the real tomb could not l)c brought into his picture. 

3. The Altar of (Athena) Onca. — This w’ns show’ii to Pausauias 
(ix. 12, 1), who was told that it marked the place where the lying 
down of a cow indicated to (’adrnns the site de.stincd for his city 
(fSci iyravBa oUrjaai). “It is said," he continues, “that in the 
acropolis there was formerly the house of Cadmus (KdSpou oIkIo).” 
No other indication is given as to the place of the altar, and the 
natural inference is that it was shown in the Cadmea. But 
Aeschylus (Septevi, 501) places it outside the walls. Accordingly 
it is suggested that the oracular sign only indicated the neighbour- 
hood of the destined site, and that the altar shown to Pausauias 
was near that of Apollo Spodius, which is montioueil Inst before it, 
and niay luivc been outside the wall. But this juxtaposition proves 
nothing about the place of Onca, for Pausauias himself shows that 
mention of Onca here is suggested by a reference to “oxen" in 
connexion with the altar of Spodius, wliich brought to his mind 
the “cow” of the other legend. 

4. The Tomb of Amphion and Zethus. — Apart from the con- 
fusion of Euripides already noticed, there is a difficulty «about the 
mention of this monument in Pausauias and iEschylus. Pausanias, 
after de.scribing several buildings near the gate Proetides, conclud- 
ing with some in the market-place, mentions next (without further 
indication of place) the torno of Amphion and Zethus, and con- 
tinues thus,— “the way from Thebes to Chalcis (north-east) is by 
this gate Proetides, &c. * iEschylus places tlie tomb of Amphion 
outside the wall opposite the north gate (Septein, 527), and the 
Pnetides elsewhere. Ulrichs concludes that Pausanias “evi- 
dently " went out by the north gate to view the monument and 
then returned to the Proetides. Of course this is possible, but it is 
useless to draw exact inferences from documents wliich require 
.such an hypothesis. It is equally probable that Pau^nias identified 
the tomb with a monument called the Amphoion, which seems 
(Ulrichs, p. 17) to have been somewhere near the market-place. 
Indeed, tliere is no proof that they w'ere not identical, for the'only 
evidence that the tomb was outside the wall (and thorefore'differont 
from the Ainpheion) is ths^t of iEschylus and Eiiripid(f8, whose 
imaginary cities were not pinch larger than the Cadmean hill, and 
must have excluded the Ampheion itself. 

On the history, §eo references under Gkkkcr; on the topography and legends, 
Ulrichs, Reiten and Fortchungen in Oriechhiland, II. 1 »q.\ I.,eake, TraveU in 
Northern Greece, II. xlv.; Bursinn, Oeographie von Qriechenland. i. Q25sg‘ and 
the “ Seven against ThebesP ed. by A. W. Vurrall,^** Introduction.” * (A W. V.) 
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THECLA, St, virgin, is commemorated by the Latin 
Churchy on September 23. The Breviary relates that 
she was born <Jf illustrious parentage at Iconium, and 
came nntfer the personal teaching of the apostle* Paul. 
In her eighteenth year, having broken her engagement 
with Thamyris, to whom she had been betrothed, she 
was accused by her relations of being a Christian, and 
setftenced to be burned. Armed with the sign of the 
crcfs, she threw herself upon the pyre, but, the flames 
having been extinguished by a sudden rain, she came to 
Antioch, where she was exposed to the wild beasts, then 
fastened* to Hulls that she might be torn asunder, then 
thrown int<f a pit full of serpents, but from all these perils 
she was delivered by the grace of Christ. Her ardent 
faith and her holy ifte w§re the means of converting 
many. Returning once* more to her native place, she 
withdrew into a mountain solitude, and became distin- 
guished by many virtues and miracles, dying at the age 
of ninety. She was buried at Seleucia. 

The substance pf the •foregoing narrative, with many other 
curiouB incidents, occurs in tho very ancient apocryphal book 
entitled the wfpi^Sot of Paul and Thccla (Acta Pauli et Thedas). 
Tertuluan tells us that this work w'as written by a presbyter in 
Asia, “out of love to Paul,” but that his conduct was not ap- 
provi^, and led to his deposition. What caused special offence 
was its recognition of the right of women to preach and baptize. 
There is no doubt that the present differs very considerably from 
the original fotm of the AjsUit but even now its Gnostic origin is 
betrayed in several features which it still retains— for example, 
tho rejection of marriage. For tho text, see the Ada Apost. Apocr. 
of Tischendorf, who in the Prolegomena gives a large body of 
evidence for its great antiquity. A translation is given in the 
Ante^Nicene Christian Library. 

THEFT is, in modern legal systems, universally treated 
as a crime, but tho conception of theft as a crime is not 
one belonging to the earliest stage of law. To its latest 
period Roman law, regarded theft {furtum) as a delict 
prima facie pursued by a civil remedy, — the actio furti 
for a penalty, the vindicatio or condictio for tho stolen 
property itself or its value. In later times, no doubt, a 
criminal remedy to meet the graver crimes gradually grew 
up by the side of the civil, and in the time of Justinian the 
criminal remedy, where it existed, took precedence of the 
civil {Cod.y iii. 8, 4). But to the last criminal proceedings 
could only be taken in serious cases, e.g.y against stealers 
of cattle {ahigei) or the clothes of bathers (halnearii). The 
punishment was death, banishment, or labour in the mines 
or on public works. In tho main the Roman law of theft 
coincides with the English law. The definition as given 
in the Institutes (iv. 1, 1) is “furtum cst contrectatio rei 
fraudulosa, vel ipsius rei, vel etiam ejususus possession is ve,” 
to which the Digest (xlvii. 2, 1, 3) adds “lucri faciendi 
gratia.” The earliest English definition, that of Bracton 
(1506), runs thus: “furtum est secundum leges contrec- 
tatio rei alienae fraudulenta cum animo furandi invito illo 
domino cujus res ilia fuerit.” Bracton omits the “ lucri 
faciendi gratia ” of the Roman definition, because in English 
law the motive is immaterial,^ and tho “usus ejus posses- 
fiionisve,” because the definition includes an intent to de- 
prive the owner of his property permanently. The “ animo 
furandi” and “invito domino” of Bracton’s definition 
are expaAions for the sake of greater clearness. They 
seem to have been implied in Roman law. Furtum is on 
the whole more comprehensive term than theft. This 
difference no doubt arises from the tendency to extend the 
bounds of a delict and to limit the bounds of a crime. 
Thus It was furtum (but it would not be theft at English 
commdn law) to use a deposit pf pledge contrary to the 
wishes of the owner, to retain goods found, or to steal a 
human be ing, such as a slave^ or Jilius familias (a special 

' Thus destruction of a letter by a servant, with a view of suppress- 
^ character, makes the servant guilty of larceny in 


form of furtum called plagium). The latter would be in 
English law an abduction under certain circumstances, but 
not a theft. On the other hand, one of two married 
persons could not commit furtum as against the other, 
but theft may be so committed in England since recent 
legislation. As a furtum was merely a delict, the ohli<Jatio 
ex delicto could be extinguished by agreement between 
the parties ; it will be seen that this cannot be done in 
England. In another direction English law is more con- 
siderate of the rights of third parties than was Roman. 
As will appear hereafter, tho thief can give a good^title to 
stolen goods ; in Roman law he could not do so, except in 
tho single case of a hereditas acquired by usucapio. TlAf 
development of the law of furtum at Rome is historically 
interesting, for even in its latest period is found a relic of 
one of the most primitive theories of law adopted by 
courts of justice : “ They took as their guide the measure 
of vengeance likely to bo exacted by an aggrieved person 
under the circumstances of the case” (Maine, Ancient 
LaWy ch. X.). This explains tho reason of the division of 
furtum into manifestum and nec manifeslum. The mani- 
fest thief was one taken red-handed, — “ taken with the 
manner,” in the language of old English law. The Twelve 
Tables denounced the punishment of death against the 
manifest thief, for that would be the penalty demanded 
by the indignant owner in whose place the judge stood. 
Tho severity of this penalty was afterwards mitigated by 
tho prsetor, who substituted for it the payment of quad- 
ruple the value of the thing stolen. The same penalty 
was also given by the prsetor in case of theft from a fire 
or a wreck, or of prevention of search. No doubt the 
object of this large penalty was to induce injured persons 
to refrain from taking the law into their own hands. The 
Twelve Tables mulcted the non-manifest thief in double 
tho value of the thing stolen. The actions for penalties 
were in addition to the action for the stolen goods them- 
selves or their value. The quadruple and double penalties 
^till remain in the legislation of Justinian. The search 
for stolen goods, as it existed in the time of Gaius, was a 
survival of a period when tho injured person was, as in the 
case of summons [in jus vocatio)y liis own executive officer. 
Such a search, by the Twelve Tables, might be conducted 
in the house of tlie supposed thief by the owner in person, 
naked except for a cincture, and carrying a platter in his 
hand, safeguards apparently against a violation of decency 
and against any possibility of his making a false charge by 
depositing some of his own property on his neighbours 
premises. l\is mode of search became obsolete before the 
time of Justinian. Robbery {hona vi rapta) was violence 
added to furtum. By the actio vi bonorum raptorum 
quadruple the value could bo recovered if the action were 
brought within a year, only the value if brought after 
the expiration of a year. The quadruple value, it is to be 
noted, included the stolen thing itself, so that the penalty 
was in effect only a triple one. It was inclusive, and not 
cumulative, as in furtum. 

In England theft appears to have been very early 
regarded by legislators as a matter calling for special 
attention. The pre-Conquest compilations of laws are 
full of provisions on the subject. It is noticeable that the 
earlier ones appear to regard theft as a delict which may be 
compounded for by payment. Considerable distinctions 
of person are made, both in regard to the owner and the 
thief. Thus, by the laws of Ethelbert, if a freeAan stole 
from the king he was to restore ninefold, if from a freeman 
or from a dwelling threefold. If a theow stole, he had 
only to make a twofold reparation. In the laws of Alfred 
ordinary theft was still only civil, but he who stole in a 
church was punished by the loss of his hand. The laws 
of Ina named as the penalty death or redemption accords 
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ing to the wer-gild of the thief. By the same laws the 
' thief might be slain if he fled or resisted. Gradually the 
severity of the punishment increased. By the laws of 
Athelstan death in a very cruel form was inflicted. At a 
later date the Lege^ HaiHci Frimi placed a thief in the 
kin^s mercy, and his lands were forfeited. Putting out 
the eyes and other kinds of mutilation were sometimes the 
punishment. The principle of severity continued down to 
the present century, and until 1827 theft of certain kinds 
remained capital. Both before and after the Conquest 
local jurisdiction over thieves was a common franchise of 
lords of manors, attended with some of the advantages 
Cf modern summary jurisdiction. It might be exercised 
either over thieves who committed a theft or were appre- 
hended within the lordship {infangthef), or over those 
inhabitants of the lordship who were apprehended else- 
where (outfangthef). Either or both franchises might be 
enjoyed by grant or prescription. As lately as 1 Ph. 
and M. c. 15 infangthef and outfangthef were confirmed 
to the lords marchers of Wales. An analogous franchise 
was theam, or the right of calling upon the holder of stolen 
goods to vouch to warranty, i.e.j to name from whom he 
received them. In the old law of theft there were to be 
found two interesting survivals of the primitive legal 
notions which were found in Roman law. Up* to a com- 
paratively recent date a distinction analogous to that 
between furtum manifestum and nec manifestum was of 
importance in English criminal practice. The thief 
“ taken with the manner was by the Statute of West- 
minster the First not to be admitted to bail (see Letters of 
Junius^ Ixviii.). In modern procedure the probable guilt 
or innocence of the accused is not so much to be considered 
in a question of bail as the probability of his appearance 
at the trial. The other matter worthy of notice is the 
old pursuit {secta) by hue and cry. In the pre-Conquest 
codes the owner was generally allowed to take the law into 
bis own hand, as in early Roman law, and get back his 
goods by force if he could, no doubt with the assistance, 
of his neighbours where possible. From this arose the 
later development of the hue and cry, as the recognized 
means of pursuing a thief. The Statutes of Westminster 
the First and of De offino coronatoris enacted that all men 
should be ready to pursue and arrest felons, and ten years 
later the Statute of Winchester (1285) enforced upon all 
the duty of keeping arms for the purpose of following the 
hue and cry. It also made the hundred liable for thefts 
with violence committed in it, an adoption no doubt in 
feudal law of the old pre-Conquest liability#of the frith- 
borg. As justice became more settled, the hue and cry 
was regulated more and more by law, and lost much of its 
old natural simplicity. This led to its gradually becom- 
ing obsolete, though the Statutes of Westminster the First 
and De officio coronatoi'is are still nominally law as far as 
they relate to the hue and cry. The Statute of Winchester 
as to the liability of the hundred was repealed in 1827. 

, The term theft in modern English law is sometimes 
used as a synonym of larceny, sometimes in a more com- 
prehensive sense. In the latter sense it is used by Mr 
Justice Stephen, who defines it as “ the act of dealing from 
any motive whatever, unlawfully and without claim of 
right, with anything capable of being stolen, in any of the 
ways in which theft can be committed” (for w’hich see 
§ 296-300), “ with the intention of permanently converting 
that thiflg to the use of any person other than the general 
or special owner thereof ” {Digest of the Criminal Law^ 

§ 295). In this broader sense the term applies to all cases 
of de|)lbiving another of his property, whether by removing 
or withholding it. It thus includes larceny, robbery, 
cheating, embezzlement, and breach of trust. Embezzle- 
ment is a statutory crime created as a separate form of 


offence in the last century (see vol. viii, p. 159). The 
difference between larceny and embezzlement turns mainly 
on the fact of the master’s being in actuaPor constructive 
possession of the stolen property (see Possession ).• Fraud- 
ulent breach of trust was not made a specific offence until 
1857 (see Trust). 

Larceny (a corruption of latrocinium), or theft proper, was felony 
at common law. The common law of larceny has been affected?by 
numerous statutes, the main object of legislation being b^ng 
within the law of larceny offences which were not larcenies at 
common law, either because* they were thefts of things of which 
there could be no larceny at common ^aw, e.g,, beasts /<r» ncUune, 
title deeds, or choses in action, or because the commftn law^regarded 
them merely as delicts for which the remedy was b^ civil action, 
e.g.f fraudulent breaches of trust. Thf earliest Act in the statutes 
of the realm dealing with larceny appea^p to be the Carta Forestm 
of 1225, by which fine or imprisoHmeyt was inflicted for stealing 
the king’s deer. The next Act appears to be the Statute of West- 
minster the Fii-st (1275), dealing a^ain with stealing deer. From 
this it seems as though the beginning of legislation on the subject 
was for the purpose of protecting the chases and parks of the king 
and the nobility. An immense mass of the old Acts will be found 
named in the repealing Act of 1827, 7 afld 8 Geo, IV. c. 27. An 
Act of the same date, 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 29, removed the old dis- 
tinction between grand and petit larceny.^ The former wa|i theft 
of goods above the value of twelve pence, in the house of the 
owner, not from the person, or by night, and was a capital crime. 
It was petit larceny where the value was twelve pence or u«ider. 
the punishment being imprisonment or whipping. The gradual 
depreciation in the value of money afforded good cround for 
Sir Henry Spolman’s sarcasm that, while everything else became 
dearer, the life of man became continually cheaper. The distinc- 
tion between grand and petit larceny first appears in statute law in 
the Statute of Westminster the First, c. 16, out it was not created 
for the first time by that statute. It is found in some of the pre- 
Conquest codes, as that of Athelstan, and it is recognized in the 
Leges Hcnrici Primi. A distinction between simple and compound 
larceny is still found in the books. The latter is larceny accom- 
panied by circumstances of aggravation, as that it is in a ciwelling- 
Jiouse or from the person. The law of larceny is now contained 
chiefly in the Larceny Act, 1861, 24 and 25 Viet. c. 96 (which 
extends to England and Ireland), a comprehensive enactment 
including lantcny, embezzlement fraud by bailees, agents, bankers, 
factors, and trustees, sacrilege, onrglary, housebreaking, robbery, 
obtaining money by threats or by false pretences, and receiving 
stolen goods, and proscribing procedure, both civil and criminah 
There arc still, however, some earlier Acts in force dealing with 
special cases of larceny, such as 83 Hen. VIII. c. 12, as to stealing 
tlie goods of the king, and the Game, Post-Offico, and Merchant 
Shipping Acts. Later Acts provide for larceny by a partner of 
partnership property (81 and 82 Viet. c. 116), and by a husband 
or wife of the property of the other (46 and 46 Viet. c. 76). Pro- 
ceedings against persons subject to naval or military law depend 
upon the Naval Discipline Act, 1866, and the Army Act, 1881. 
There are several Acts, both before and after 1861, directing 
how the property is to be laid in indictments for stealing the goods 
of counties, friendly societies, trades unions, &c. The principal con- 
ditions which must exist in order to constitute larceny are tnese: — 
(1) there must be an actual taking into the possession of the thief, 
though the smallest removal is sufficient; (2) there must be an 
intent to deprive the owner of his property for an indefinite period, 
and to assume the entire dominion over it, an intent often described 
in Bracton’s words as animits furandi ; (3) this intent must exist 
at the time of biking; (4) the thing taken must be one capable of 
larceny either at common law or oy statute. One or two cases 
falling under the law of larceny are of special interest. It was 
held more than once that a servant taking dbrn for the purpose of 
feeding his master’s horses, but without any intention of applying 
it for liis own benefit, was guilty of larceny. To remedy this hard- 
ship, 26 and 27 Viet. c. 103 was passed to declare such an act not 
to bo felony. The case of appropriation of goods which have been 
found has led to some difficulty. It now seems to be tlie law that 
in order to constitute a larceny of lost goods there must be a 
felonious intent at the time of finding, that is, an intent to deprive 
the owner of them, coupled with reasonable meaiA at the same 
time of knowing the owner. The mere retention of the goods when 
tlie owner has become known to the finder does not make the 
retention criminal. Larceny of money may be committetl when 
the money is paid by mistake, if the prisoner took it animo furandi. 
In two recent cases the que^tiin was argued before a very full Court 
for Crown Cases Reserved, and in each case there was a striking 
difference of opinion. In Reg. »v, Middleton, Law 2 Crown 

^ This provision was most unnecessarily repeated in the Larceny 
Act of 1861. / . • 
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Cases Reserved, 88, the prisoner, a depositor in a post-office savings 
bank, received by the mistake of the clerk a larger sum than he 
was en^tled to. The jury found that he had the animus furandi 
at the time of tfking the money, and that he knew it to be the 
monev of •the postmaster-general. The majority of the court held 
it to be larceny. In a case in 1886 (Reg. v, Ashwell, Law Bep,, 16 
Queen’s Bench Division, 190), where the prosecutor gave the prisoner 
a sovereign believing it to be a shilling, and the prisoner took it 
under that belief, but afterwards discovered its value and retained 
ilf the court was equally divided as to whether the prisoner was 
guilty af larceny at common law, but held that he was not guilty 
orlarceny as a bailee. The procedure in prosecutions for larceny 
has been considerably affected by r(?cent legislation. The incon- 
veniences of the common-la^ rules of interpretation of indictments 
led to esrtain amendments of the law, now contained in the Larceny 
Act, for tl» purpose of avoiding the frequent failures of justice 
owing to the strictness w^th which indictments were construed. 
Three larcenies of propeijy of the same person within six months 
may now be charged in one kidictmont. On an indictment for 
larceny the prisoner may^be found guilty of embezzlement, and 
vice versa ; and if the pnsoner be indicted for obtaining goods by 
false pretences, and tht) offence turn out to bo larceny, ho is not 
entitled to be acquitted of the misdemeanour. A count for receiv- 
ing may bo joinoa with the count for stealing. In many cases it is 
unnecessary to aljege or ^^rove ownership of the property the sub- 
ject of the indictment. The Act also contains numerous provisions 
as to venue and the apprehension of offenders. In anotner direc- 
tion the p()W(?rs of courts of Summary Jurisdiction (q.v.) have 
been extended, in the case of charges of larceny, embezzlement, 
aud^receiving stolon goods, against children and young persons and 
against adults pleading guilty or waiving their right to trial by 
jury. The maximum punishment for larceny is fourteen years’ 
penal servituUe, but this can only bo inflicted in certain exceptional 
cases, such as liorso or cuttle stealing and larceny by a servant or 
a person in the service of the crown or the police. The extreme 
punishment for simple larceny after a previous conviction for felony 
18 ten years’ penal servitude. Whipping may be part of the sen* 
tence on boys under sixteen. 

Robbery is larceny accompanied by violence or threatened violene®. 
Whether obtaining money by threats to accuse of crime was robbery 
at common law was open to some doubt. It is now a specific 
offence under the Larceny Act, punishable by penal servitude for 
life. Whipping ma}» be added as part of the sentence for robbery 
by 26 and 27 Vict. c. 44. 

Cheating is either a common-law or statutory offence. An 
indictment for clieating at common law is now of comparatively 
rare occurrence. The statutory crime of obtaining money by false 
pretences is the form in which the offence generally presents itself. 
Like embezzlement, this offence dates as a statutory crime from 
the la.st century. It now depends upon the Larceny Act. A false 
pretence is defined by Mr Justice Stephen as “a false representa- 
tion made either by W'ords, by writing, or by conduct that some 
fact or facts existed” {Digest of the Criminal Law^ § 330). The 
principal points to notice are that the false pretence must be of an 
existing fact it was hehl not to bo a false pretence to promise 
to pay for goods on delivery), and that property must have been 
actually obtained by the false pretence. The broad distinction 
between this offence and larceny is that in the former the owner 
intends to part with his property, in the latter he does not. By 
22 and 23 Vict. c. 17, no indictment for obtaining money by false 
pretences is to be presented or found by the grand jury unless 
the defendant has oeen committed for trial or the indictment is 
authorized in one of the ways mentioned in the Act. The maximum 
punishment for the common-law offence is fine or imprisonment 
at discretion, for the statutory five years’ penal servitude. 

Stolen Goods, — The owner of the goods stolen has an action 
against the thief for the goods or their value. How far he ’is 
entitled to pursue his civil right to the exclusion of criminal 
prosecution does not fieem very clear upon the authorities. One 
of the latest statements of the law was that of Mr Justice Watkin 
Williams : — “ It has been said that the true principle of the common 
law is that there is neither a merger of the civil ri"ht, nor is it a 
strict comytion precedent to such right that there shall have been 
a prosecution of the felon, but that there is a duty imposed upon 
the injured person not to resort to the prosecution of nis private 
suit to the neglect and exclusion of the vindication of the public 
law ; in my JJiinion this view is the correct one” (Midland insur- 
ance Company V. Smith, Laio 6 Queen’s Bench Division, 668). 
Dealing with stolen ^oods by persons other than the thief may 
affect Ime rights of such persons either criminally or civilly. Two 
varieties of crime arise trom such dealings. (1) Receiving stolen 
goods knowing them to have been stofei^ a misdemeanour at common 
law, is by the Larceny Act a felony punishable by penal servitude 
for fourteen years where the theft amounts to felony, a misdemeanour 
punishable by penal servitude for seven years where the theft is a 
misdemeanour, as in obtaining goods by false pretences. Recent 
possession •of stolen prgperty may, according to circumstances, 


support the presumption that the prisoner is a thief or that he is 
a receiver. The Prevention of Crime Act, 1871, made important 
changes in the law of evidence in charges of receiving. It allows, 
under proper safeguards, evidence to be given in the course of the 
trial of the finding of other stolen property in the possession of the 
accused, and of a previous conviction for any offence involving 
fraud and dishonesty. (2) Compounding theft, or theftbot*, that 
is, taking back stolen goods or receiving compensation on condition 
of not prosecuting, is a misdemeanour at common law. It need not 
necessarily be committed by the owner of the goods. Under the 
Larceny Act it is a felony punishable by seven years’ penal servi- 
tude to corruptly take money or reward for helping to recover 
stolen goods without using all due diligence to bring the offender 
to trial. By the same Act, to advertise or print or j^blish any 
advertisement offering a reward for the return of stolen goods, and 
using any words purporting that no questions will be asked, 
renders the offender liable to a penalty of £50, This penalty must, 
by 33 and 34 Vict. c. 65, be sued for within six months, and the 
assent of the attorney-general is necessary. Various Acts provide 
for the liabilities of pawnbrokers, publicans, marine-store dealers, 
and others into whose possession stolen goods come. Search for 
stolen goods can only be undertaken by a police officer under the 
protection of a search warrant. The law as to stolen goods, as far 
as it affects the civil rights and liabilities of the owner and third 
parties, is shortly as follows. As a general rule a purchaser takes 
goods subject to any infirmities of title. The property in money, 
bank-notes, and negotiable instruments passes by delivery, and a 
person taking any of these bo?ia fide and for value is entitled to 
retain it as against a former owner from whom it may have been 
stolon. In the case of other goods, a buna fide jiurchaser of stolen 
goods in market overt (see Sale) obtains a good title (except as 
against the crown), provided that the thief has not been convicted. 
After conviction of the thief the property revests in the owner, and 
the court before which the thief was convicted may order restitu- 
tion, except in the cases specially mentioned in the Larceny Act, 
i.e.f the bona fide discharge or transfer of a security for value with- 
out notice and the fraudulent dealing by a trustee, banker, &c., 
with goods and documents of title to goods entrusted to him. 
After conviction of the thief the goods must bo recovered from the 
jierson in whose hands they are at the time of the conviction, for 
any sales and resales, if the first .sale was in market overt, are good 
until conviction of the thief. If the goods were obtained by false 
pretences ami not by larceny, the question then is whether the 
property in the goods has passed or not, and the answer to this 
question depends upon the nature of the false pretences eriqdoyed. 
If the vendee obtains possession of goods with the intention by the 
vendor to transfer both the property and the possession, the property 
' vests in the vendee until the vendor has done some act to dis- 
alfirm the transaction. But if there was never any such inten- 
tion, — if, for instance, the vendor delivers the goods to A. B. under 
the belief that he is C. D., — the property docs not vest in the 
transferee, and the owner may recover the goods even from a bona 
fide jmrehaser.^ 

Scotland. — There is a vast quantity of Acts of the Scottish parlia- 
ment dealing with theft. The general policy of the Acts was to 
make thefts what were not thefts at common law, e.g.^ stealing 
fruit, dogs, hawks, or deer, and to extend the remedies, e.g., by 
giving the justiciar authority throughout the kingdom, by making 
the master iji the case of theft by the servant liable to give the 
latter up to J^istice, or by allowing the use of firearms against 
thieves. The general result of legislation in England and Scotland 
has been to assimilate the law of theft in both kingdoms. As a 
rule, what would be theft in one would be theft in the other. 
There can be theft of children in Scots as in Roman law, under 
the name of jdagiinn. The crime of stouthrief is robbery accom- 
panied by exceptional violence. The English receiving stolen 
goods and obtaining money under false pretences are represented 
by the reset and fraud of Scots law. Theftbote or redem 2 )tio furti 
appears in legislation as early as the assizes of King William, c. 2. 
The offender was there subjected to the ordeal of water if convicteif 
on the oath of three witnesses, to be immediately hanged if the 
oath of three seniores were added. The offence w'as made punish- 
able by 1436, c. 1, 1615, c. 2, and appears still to bo a crime. 
Blackmailing, under that name, was forbidden by 1567, c. 27. 
There is no consolidation Act for Scotland like the Larceny Act 
for England and Ireland, but various 'Acts are in force dealing with 
snocific offences or with procedure. Thus 7 Anno c. 21, § 7, makes 
theft by landed men no longer treason, as it had previously been. 
4 Geo. II. c. 32 deals with theft of lead, &c., fixed to house.s, 21 
Geo. II. c. 34 with the admissibility of an accomplice as witness 
in a charge of cattle stealing, 51 Geo. III. c. 41 with theft of 
linen, Ac. The most important Act relating to procedure i^31 
and 32 Vict. c. 95, § 12, by which a previous conviction for theft 
may be libelled and proved as aggravation of robbery, and a 

1 For the Roman and Engliah law, see, bealdos the authorities cited, Hunter, 
Roman Law ; Muirhead, Roman Ixkw ; 4 Steph^i, Commentaries, pt. vL chap. Y. ; 
) Stephen, Lfist. of the Criminal Law, chap, zxrlii. 
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previous conviction for robbery as aggravation of theft. Stolen 
^ods are always taken subject to the inherent vitium reale of their 
acquisition, and the true owner may recover them from any one in 
whose possession they are. Tlie protection given by market overt 
is unknown in Scotland. See Macdonald, Criminal Law^ p. 18 . 

United Slates.— liha law depends almost entirely upon State 

THE 

Meanings fTlHE term theism has three significations. In its 
of the JL widest acceptation its object is the Divine, whether 
theism as personal or impersonal, as one being or as 

‘ a*liumbcr of beings. In this sense theism is coexten- 
generic sivo with religion and worship, includes all forms of 
sense. polytheism and of pantheism, as well as all varieties of 
monotheism, and so may be said to denote the genus of 
which polytheism, pantheism, and monotheism are species. 
The conception of the Divine, in its utmost abstractness 
and generality, is, however, so vague that it may reason- 
ably be doubted if the forms of theism, thus understood, 
can be distributed into strictly logical and natural species, 
with definitions at once perfectly distinct in themselves 
and exactly accordant with phenomena. It may seem 
as if polytheism and monotheism must, by arithmetical 
necessity, bo exclusive of each other and exhaustive of 
theism ; but this is not so. Pantheism may clearly 
partake of the nature of both, and has been sometimes 
extravagantly polytheistic, sometimes only doubtfully dis- 
tinguishable from fully developed monotheism. Probably 
few, if any, polytheistic religions are purely polytheistic, 
or, in other words, do not imply in some mode and 
measure the unity as well as the plurality of the Divine. 
Christian monotheism answers to a formal definition of 
monotheism only inasmuch as it holds to the unity of the 
Godhead, but contravenes it inasmuch as it holds that in 
the one Godhead there are three Divine persons, each 
God. 

Its The complete negation of theism in its generie sense is 

negatives, atheism — the denial of the existence or of the knowability 
of the Divine. It is only in modern times that the word 
atheism has acquired this meaning, only in recent times 
that it has come to be exclusively employed with this 
meaning. The Greeks meant by it simply disbelief in 
the Greek gods. The early Christians were called atheists 
because they refused to acknowledge the pagan deities. 
Protestants have been charged by Roman Catholics and 
Roman Catholics by Protestants with atheism. Through- 
out even the 18th century the word was,* used in an 
extremely loose manner, and often affixed to systems by 
which the existence and agency of God were unequivocally 
recognized. Atheism, in the sense now generally admitted 
to be alone appropriate, may be of three species, — namely, 
denial of the existence of the Divine, denial that the 
Divine has been shown to exist, and denial that it can be 
known that the Divine exists. The first species has been 
^lled dogmatic atheism, the second critical atheism ; and 
the third has been designated, and may conveniently be de- 
signated, religious ofjnostkism. Agnosticism per se should 
not be identified with athci.sm or with any of its forms. 
The term antitheism has been used by some theologians, 
5 .^., Chalmers and Foster, as equivalent to dogmatic 
atheism ; but it may with much more practical advantage 
be employed to denote all systems of belief opposed to 
theism, Either in the generic sense already indicated, or 
in the specific sense of monotheism. Understood in this 
latter mode, it is much more comprehensive than the term 
atheisii. Polytheism and pantheism are alike antitheistic 
theories, although on different grouncls ; while only those 
theories which deny that there is evidence for belief even 
in the existence of any gbd, any divine being, are atheistic. 


legislation, and is in general accordance with that of England. 

The only Acts of Congress bearing on the subject deal with theft 
in the army and navy, and with theft and receiving on the high 
seas or in any place under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States. The doctrine of market overt is not acknowledcfdl by any 
State. (J. Wf.) 

ISM 

It is somewhat remarka|)le that the term theism by itself Theism 
never occurs in its etymological (vnd generic sense, never ‘^rdinarilj 
means os a separate word what it means in tlio compounds ^ 
atheism, polytheism, pantheism, and monotheisnt. Ordin- mono- 
arily it is identified with monoth/usm, and consequently theism, 
opposed to polytheism and t^ parAheism, as well as to 
atheism. Whereas polytheism acknowledges a plurality 
of finite gods, theism as monotheism acknowledges only 
one absolute infinite God. Whereat pantheism regards 
all finite things as merely aspects, modifications, or parts 
of one eternal self-existent being— all material objects and 
all particular minds as necessarily derived from a single 
infinite substance, — and thus combines, in its conception 
of the Divine, monism and determinism, theism as mono- 
theism, while accepting monism, rejects determinism, and 
attributes to the Divine all that is essentially implied in 
free personal existence and agency. Pantheism is, how- 
ever, wonderfully protean, and rarely conforms to its 
ideal ; hence the systems called pantheistic are seldom 
purely pantheistic, and are often more monotheistic than 
pantheistic. 

Sometimes the term theism is employed in a still more Theism 
special sense, namely, to denote one of two kinds of^^J^ 
monotheism, the other kind being deism. Although de^is 
and theos are equivalent, deism has come to be dis- 
tinguished from theism. The former \^ord first appeared 
in the IGth century, when it was used to designate 
antitrinitarian opinions. In the 17th century it came to 
be applied to the view that the light of nature is the only 
light in which man can know God, no special revelation 
having been given to the human race. Dr Samuel Clarke, 
in the Boyle Lectures preached in 1705, distributed 
deists into four clas.ses. The first class “ pretend to believe 
the existence of an eternal, infinite, independent, intelli- 
gent being, and, to avoid the name of Epicurean atheists, 
teach also that this supreme being made the world ; though 
at the same time they agree with the Epicureans in this, 
that they fancy God docs not at all concern Himself in 
the government of the world, nor has any regard to, or 
care of, what is done therein.” The second class acknow- 
ledge not only that God made all things, but that He 
sustains and governs them, yet deny that He has any 
regard in His government to moral distinctions, these 
being merely the products of human will and law. The 
third class believe in the being, natural attributes, pro- 
vidence, and to some extent in the moral attributes and 
government of God, but deny the immortality of the 
soul and a future state of rewards and punishments. The 
fourth class acknowledge the being, natural and moral 
perfections, and providence of God, as also the immor- 
tality of the soul and a future state of rewards and 
punishments, yet profess to believe only what is discover- 
able by the light of nature, without believin| any divine 
revelation (Clarke, On the Attributes, pp. 140-153, ed. 

1823). This division is not an exact* classification, nor 
does it rest on any precise definition of deism, but with 
substantial accuracy, diserfminates and grades the varieties 
of English deism. Clarke did not contrast deism with 
theism, or even employ thfe latter word. His contem- 
porary, Lord Shaftesbury, on the other hand, generally 
used the term theism, yet only as synonymous with deism. 
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and with a protest against either being opposed to revela- 
tion (Characteristicsy vol. ii. p. 209, ed. 1727). Kant, in 
his Kritik der reinen Vemunfty explicitly distinguished 
and opposed deism and theism, but in a very peculiar 
manner. “ The person who believes in a transcendental 
theology alone is termed a deist; he who acknowledges 
the possibility of a natural theology also, a tlieist. The 
farmer admits that we can cognize by pure reason alone 
the existence of a supremo being, but at the same time 
maintains that our conception* of this being is purely 
transcendental, and thatfall that we can say of it is that 
it possesses dll reality, without being able to define it more 
closely, the second asserts that reason is capable of 
presenting us, from thi analogy of nature, with a more 
definite conception ot thisi being, and that its operations, 
as the cause of all things, are the results of intelligence 
and freewill. The, former regards the supreme being as 
the cause of the whether by the necessity of his 

nature, or as a free agent, is left undetermined ; the latter 
considers this being hs the author of the world ” ( Werke^ 
ii. 491, edited by Rosenkranz, Meiklejohn’s tr., 387-8). 
The •account here given of deism seems neither self-con- 
sistent nor intelligible, and applies, equally well or equally 
illj-io every system — atheistic, agnostic, pantheistic, ideal- 
istic, or materialistic— which admits the existence but 
not the intelligence or personality of an UrweRerty eternal 
being, or first cause ; and the account of theism excludes 
all reference to revelation, and applies to every form of 
what has been regarded as deism. In recent theology 
deism has generally come to be regarded as, in common 
with theism, holding in opposition to atheism that there. is 
a God, and in opposition to pantheism that God is distinct 
from the world, but as differing from theism in maintain- 
ing that God is separate from the world, having endowed 
it with self-sustaining and self-acting powers, and then 
abandoned it to itself. This distinction is real, and 
perhaps the best attainable. At the same time many 
called deists must be admitted not to have taught deism 
thus understood ; for example, most of the English 
deists ” did not deny that God was present and active in 
the laws of nature, but merely denied that He worked 
otherwise than through natural laws. If by deism be 
meant belief in a personal God who acts only through 
natural laws, and by theism belief in a personal God who 
acts both through natural laws and by special interven- 
tions, this distinction also is real, and may be useful. The 
chief objection to it is that deism when so contrasted with 
theism does not denote, or even include, what theologians 
have generally agreed to call by the name. 

The present article will treat specially of theism in the 
sense of monotheism, but not to the exclusion of the 
relations between theism thus understood and theism in 
other acceptations. 

Nature of Monotheism has been very generally assumed to have 
primeval the primitive religion. Lord Herbert, Cudworth, 
re igion. others have elaborately defended this opinion in the 
past, and it still finds learned advocates. On the other 
hand, the vast majority of recent anthropologists hold that 
religion originated in some rude phase of polytheism, and 
that monotheism has been everywhere preceded by poly- 
theism. S(jjielling, Max Milller, and Hartmann have main- 
tained that the starting-point of religion was henotheismy an 
imperfect kind of monotheism, in which God was thought 
of as one, only because others had not yet presented them- 
selves* to the mind, — a monotl^eism of which polytheism 
was not the contradiction, bilt tie natural development. 
Pantheism has also been freouently represented to be the 
earliest phase of religiorf. All these representations, how- 
ever, will^be found on examination to be very conjectural. 
The present state of our knowledge does not warrant our 
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holding any view regarding tie nature of primeval religion, 
as established. The data which carry us farthest in our 
search for tho historical origin of religion are undoubtedly 
the names expressive of the Divine which have been pre- 
served in tho most ancient languages. They show us how 
men conceived of the Divinity long before the erection of 
the oldest monuments or the inscription of the oldest 
records. Language is much older than any of the state- 
ments in language. But language by no means carries us Evidence 
back to primitive man, or even to the historical origin of 1*"’, 
the idea of deity. The Egyptian word nt4<ar ••and 
names of the Egyptian gods found in the oldest Egyptian 
inscriptions prove that at a date long before the Egyptians 
wrote history, or are known to have worshipped animals 
or ancestors, they conceived of Divinity as power, and 
their deities as great cosmic forces ; but, as that word and 
these names cannot be shown to have belonged to man’s 
primitive speech, they cannot show what was man’s 
primitive religious belief, and do not disprove that the 
forefathers of the people who first used them may have 
had some lower and ruder conception of the Divine than 
that which they convey. There are, according to Dr 
Legge, no words in the Chinese language known to be 
older than t^ieuy shang4i and these words are good 
historicaf evidence that tho Chinese conceived of the 
Divine, thousands of years before the Christian era, as a 
universal ruling power, comprehending the visible heavens, 
and an invisible, infinite, omnipresent force, manifested in 
the azure of the firmament, possessed so far of intellectual 
and moral qualities, and working towards ethical ends. 

There is no evidence that when the Chinese first used 
these words they worshipped fetiches, but neither is there 
evidence to the contrary, and even if there were it would 
not disprove that the ancestors of tho Chinese had passed 
through an era of fetichism. All members of the Semitic 
family of languages have the word Ely or some modifica- 
tion of it, to denote deity, and hence we may conclude 
that the Semites had the word in this sense before they 
separated and became distinct peoples, but not that the 
idea of God originated when the word was first thus 
employed. All members of the Teutonic group of 
languages have the jvord Gody or some slightly modified 
form thereof, and all members of the Slavic group of 
languages have the word Bogy or some modification 
thereof, to express the same conception : it docs not follow 
that either Teutons or Slavs had no idea of deity until the 
former so ayplied the word Gody and tho latter so applied 
the word /fojr. Both Teutons and Slavs are Aryans, and 
there is an older Aryan term for deity than either God or 
Bog, Tho Sanscrit devay tho Latin deusy and the northern 
tiy tivary are forms of a word which must have been used 
by the Aryans to express their idea of the Divine when, 
in a prehistoric age, they lived together in their original 
home; but we are not entitled to infer that even that 
prehistoric Aryan term is the oldest word for deity. It 
may not be older than the primitive Semitic word or thef 
primitive Turanian word, or the nutar of the Egyptians, 
or the t'ien of the Chinese, or the earliest designations for 
the Divine in the earliest African and American languages. 

And there may have been Divine names older than any of 
these. The science of language has been able to recon- 
struct in part a prehistoric Aryan language, and may 
similarly be able to reconstruct a prehistoric^ Semitic • , 
language, a prehistoric Turanian, and perhaps a prehistoric 
Hamitic language. Should it proceed thus far it will 
probably perceive that all these prehistoric language^ anose * 
out of a still earlier prehistoric language in which also ^ 
were words expressing ideas of the Divine. There may 
be many strata of language buried too deep for human 
excavation in the abysses of unrecorded time. By no pos- 
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sibility, therefore, can the analysis of existing languages 
'disclose to us the oldest name for deity or the historical 
origin of the idea of deity. Geology shows the vast 
antiquity of man, and nothing proves that he may not 
have been awed or comforted by thoughts of the Divine 
ages before the invention of the oldest Aryan or Semitic 
words. It is merest conjecture to assign the formation of 
the conception of deity to the dawn of historic time. 
Between primitive speech, primitive religion, the primitive 
condition of man, and the little streak of light called 
human lystory there stretches an immeasurable expanse of 
darkness. 

Evidence •The belief in primitive monotheism is generally rested 
of book of on the authority of the opening chapters of Genesis. It 
Genesis, however, doubtful if the appeal to them be legitimate, 
because doubtful if their strict historicity can be proved 
to those who insist on judging them merely by critical 
and historical criteria, or even if it can be fairly inferred 
from the view that they form part of a revelation. Then, 
although these chapters plainly teach monotheism, and 
represent the God whoso words and acts are recorded in 
the Bible as no mere national God but the only true God, 
they do not teach, what is alone in question, that there 
was a primitive monotheism,— a monotheism revealed and 
known from the beginning. They give no warrjfnt to the 
common assumption that God revealed monotheism to 
Adam, Noah, and others before the flood, and that the 
traces of monotheistic beliefs and tendencies in heathen- 
dom are derivable from the tradition of this primitive and 
antediluvian monotheism. The one true God is repre- 
sented in Genesis as making himself known by particular 
words and in particular ways to Adam, but is nowhere 
said to have taught him that He only was God, Adam 
knew, of course, only one God, as there was only one God 
to know ; but that he knew there was only one God we 
are not told, nor are any grounds given us even for con- 
jecturing that he knew it. We are told that God created 
the heavens and earth, but not that Adam was told it, 
and we know too little about Adam to be able to conceive 
how ho could have understood the statement. We are 
informed that he knew God — the God who manifested 
himself to him in particular acts, but not what general 
idea he formed of God — whether henotheistic, pantheistic, 
or monotheistic, whether definitely exclusive of poly- 
theism or not, or in what measure anthropomorphic. It 
is not otherwise as regards what is reported of Noah. 
In fact, primitive monotheism is read into thj records in 
Genesis only because they are read in an inaccurate and 
uncritical manner. If read aright, it would be seen that, 
while they speak much of how God acted towards man, 
they speak so extremely little as to what early man knew 
of God that the appeal to them on behalf of the hypo- 
thesis of primitive monotheism must be futile, even on the 
traditional view of their authorship and historicity,^ 
Evidence It is impossible to prove historically that monotheism 
of hi8- ^as the primitive religion. Were, then, the oldest known 
EaTly reli- ^^^^orical forms of religion monotheistic ? Many maintain 
gions not they were, but adequate evidence has never been adduced 
^ono- for the opinion. The oldest known religion is probably 
thcLstic. Egyptian, and for at least three thousand years its 

^ Among works in which the hypothesis of primitive monotheism is 
supported, the following may be mentioned Steuco, De Perenni 
Philosophii; 1640; Herbert, De Heligione (hntilium, 1C45; Gale, 
Cmrtof the OentUes, 1669-78; Cudworth, True InUllectual System, 
1678 ; Bryant, Ancient Mythology, 1774-76 ; Creuzer, Symbolik u, 
Myihologie, 1819-21 ; De Bonald, Ugislation Primitive, 1819 ; LUken, 
TrcMiti&kien des Menschcngeschlechls, 1866 ; Gladstone, Homer and 
the Homeric Age, 1860; Ebrard, Apologdik, pt. ii., 1876; Zbckler, 
Lekre vom Urstand des Menschm, 1880 ; Cook, Origins of Religion 
and Language, 1884 ; Rawlinson, Early Preoalence of MonoVidstic 
Reliefs (No. 11 of Present Dtfy Tracts). 
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history can be traced by the aid of authentic records con- Egyptian 
temporary with the facts to which they relate. 
origin, however, is not disclosed by Egyptian history, and 
was unknown to the Egyptians themselves. WhdB it first 
appears in the light of history it has already a definite 
form, a character not rude and simple, but of considerable 
elevation and subtility, and is complex in contents, having 
certain great gods, but not so many as in later timdk, 
ancestor-worship, but not so developed as in later* tim^s, 
and animal worship, but very little of it as compared with 
later times. For the opinion that its lower elements were 
older than the higher there is not a particleP of ^A’oporly 
historical evidence, — not a trace in the inscripticftis of mere 
propitiation of ancestors, or of ^belief in the absolute 
divinity of kings or animals ; ,on tfie contrary, ancestors 
are always found propitiated throtigh prayer to some of 
the great gods, kings worshipped as emanations and 
images of the sun-god, and the divine animals adored 
as divine symbols and incarnations. The greater gods 
mentioned on the oldest tombs and m the, oldest writings 
are comparatively few, and their mere names— Osiris, 

Horus, Thoth, Seb, Nut, Anubis, Apheru, Ra, Isis, Neith, 

Apis— conclusively prove that they were not ancient kings 
or deceased ancestors, but chiefly powers of nature, ^ind 
especially, although not exclusively, of the heavens ; yet 
from the earliest historical time they were regarded as 
not merely elemental, but as also ethical powers, working 
indeed visibly and physically in the aspects and agents of 
nature, yet in conformity to law and with intelligence and 
moral purpose. Wherever the powers of nature are thus 
worshipped as gods, the feeling that the separate powers 
are not all power, that the particular deities are not the 
whole of divinity, must be entertained and will find 
expression. The Egyptians had undoubtedly such a sense 
of the unity of the Divine from the dawn of their history, 
and they expressed it so strongly in various ways from a 
very early period that they have been pronounced mono- 
theists not merely by theologians attached to a traditional 
dogma but by most eminent Egyptologists— De Roug6, 
Marietto, Brugsch, and Renouf. As those scholars, how- 
ever, truthfully present the facts, they satisfactorily refute 
themselves. A religion with about a dozen great gods— 
distinct as regards their names, characteristics, histories, 
relationships, symbols, and worship — is not monotheism in 
the ordinary or proper sense of the term. A religion in 
which the Divine is viewed as merely immanent in nature, 
and the deities deemed physical as well as moral, elemental 
as well as ethical powers, is rather pantheistic than mono- 
theistic. Further, all assertions to the effect that the 
unity of the Divine is most emphatically expressed in the 
earliest historical stages of the religion are contrary to 
the evidence adduced even by those who make them. 

To quote Patah-IIotep as a proof of the monotheism of 
the Egyptian religion in its oldest historical phase is as 
uncritical as it would be to draw Hoiperic theology from 
the dialogues of Plato. The Egyptian religion was a 
polytheism which implied monism ; it was not mono- 
theism, which is exclusive of polytheism. Hence, not 
withstanding frequent approximations to monotheism, the 
general result of the development of its monistic principles 
was pantheism, not monotheism. As to the ancient Chinese 
Chinese religion. Dr Legge easily shows that f rof. Tiele’s whgioik 
description of it as “ a purified and organized worship of 
spirits, with a predominant fetichist tendency,” has no 
historical warrant, but he fails completely to substantiate 
his own view, namely, .thlat it was a strict and proper 
monotheism. The names Tfien and Ti afford no evidence 
that the early Chinese father^s reg{},rded deity as truly and 
properly spiritual and personal. It is not in the most 
ancient Chinese writings thc^t spirituality and personality 
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are ascribed to T^ien, and such ascriptions are exceptional 
in Cheese writings of any date. The great development 
of ancestor worship in China has been largely due to the 
Semitic impefsdlJal character of T’ien. The arguments which 
religious, have been adduced in support of the hypothesis of a 
primitive Semitic monotheism are also insufficient. M. 
lUnan’s belief in a monotheistic instinct peculiar to the 
Semit^ race has been so often and so convincingly shown 
tcf be ^ntradicted both by history and psychology that 
another refutation of it might well be regarded as a mere 
slaying of the slain. Divine names like El, Baal, Adon, 
and Melech, being the oldest terms in the Semitic languages 
expressive* of the Divinity, and having been retained 
through all the change and perversions of Semitic reli- 
gion, have often been rpaintained to imply that primitive 
Semitic belief was monotheistic. But in reality Baal, 
Melech, and Adon v^re not names originally, or indeed 
at any time, given to the one Supreme God, or exclusively 
to any particular god ; on the contrary, they were titles 
Aryan applicable to many dffferent gods. The oldest historical 
religiouB, form of Aryan religion — the form in which the Vedas 
presAit it— is designated by Max Muller henotheism, in 
opposition to the organized anthropomorphic polytheism 
to which he restricts the term polytheism, but henotheism 
thus understood includes polytheism in its wider and more 
ordinary acceptation, while it excludes monotheism pro- 
perly so called. The oldest known form of Aryan religion 
was indubitably polytheistic in the sense of being the 
worship of various nature-deities ; and everything approxi- 
mating to monotheism in India, Persia, Greece, and other 
Aryan-peopled lands was the product of later and morp 
advanced thought. The assertion that history everywhere 
or even anywhere shows religious belief to have com- 
menced with moiiotheism is not only unsupported by 
evidence, but contrary to evidence.^ 

Early While the oldest known religions of the world were thus 
religions not forms of monotheism, neither were they mere poly- 
not mere wholly devoid of monistic and monotheistic germs 

theisms. tendencies. The Chinese religion, indeed, can hardly 

be said to have been at any period a polytheism, the 
Chinese people no more regarding spirits and deceased 
ancestors as gods than Roman Catholics so regard angels 
and saints. They have throughout their whole known 
history explicitly and clearly acknowledged the unity of 
the Divine — the uniqueness of T’ien (Ti, Shang-Ti). Had 
they in like manner acknowledged the spirituality, per- 
sonality, transcendence of the Divine, their monotheism 
would have been indubitable. Then, even in those ancient 
religions, where a plurality of deities is apparent, a sense 
of the unity of the Divine is notwithstanding implied, and 
in the course of their development comes to expression in 
various ways. It could not be otherwise, for in these 
religions the ‘divine powers (deities) are also powers of 
nature, and hence sprung from and participant in a 
mysterious common nature, an ultimate and universal 
agency which is at once the source of physical and divine 
existences and forces. Neither nature-deities nor powers 
of nature are ever conceived of, or indeed can be conceived 
of, as entirely distinct and independent. The lowest forms 
of polytheism, such as fetichism and animism, have no 
more markqfl characteristic than the indehniteness of their 

^ The view opposed in the above paragraph is that maintained in 
the following works (aS well as those mentioned in the previous note), 
— De Roug6, ttudea aur h Ritwil Fun^aire^ 1860 ; Renouf, Hibbert 
Lectw^f 1879 ; Brugseh, Religion Mythologie d. alien Aegypter^ 
1884 ; Legge, Religion of the Ckineabf 1^0 ; Renan, Jlist, des Languea 
SiinitiqueSf also ConauUrations mr le Caracikre Qen, dea Peuplea 
Smitiq^t and Nouwllea Cov^ndemtiona ; Pesch, Der Qotteahegriff in 
dm hMniachm Religionen Sea AUexihma^ 1886. Among the many 
replies to ^nan, Max MUller’s (“Semitic Monotheism,” in CAtps, vol. 
i) and Stemthal's (in Z, M.S. specially merit to be mentioned. 
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idea of the Divine and the imperfect individualization of^ 
their deities. In the highest forms of nature-worship, e.^., 
the Vedic, Egyptian, and Babylonian-Assyrian, the same 
trait is perceptible. This implicit monism of nature- 
worship may, through the action of various causes, come 
to explicit utterance in diverse modes, and has in fact done 
so, with the result that even in the oldest known poly- 
theisms are to be found remarkable approximations to 
monotheism. One form of approximation was henotheism. 
When worship is ardent and earnest the particular god 
worshipped is apt to have ascribed to him the attributes, 
as it were, of all the gods — an almost absolute and 
exclusive godhead. Max Muller has shown how prominent 
a phenomenon henotheism is in the Vedas. Page Renouf 
has shown that it is very conspicuous also in the ancient 
inscriptions and hymns of Egypt. Horus, Ra, Osiris, 
Amun, Knum, were severally spoken of as if each were 
absolute God, invested not only with distinctive divine 
attributes but with all divine attributes. In the religious 
records of Babylon and Assyria monotheistic approxima- 
tions of the same kind are likewise common. Now, in 
themselves such monotheistic modes of expression may 
truly be held to be the products of passing moods of mind, 
not reflexions of permanent conviction. But every mood 
of mind 'tends to perpetuate itself, and the enthusiasm 
of piety which utters itself in henotheistic praises and 
prayers may take abiding possession of the soul of a 
powerful ruler or even of the hearts of a whole class of 
society or of a whole people, and may seem to them to 
find the strongest possible confirmation in experience. 

We may illustrate from Assyrian religious history. 
Tiglath-Pileser showed a marked preference for the 
worship of Asshur, to him ‘‘ king of all the gods,” “ he 
who rules supreme over the gods.” Nebuchadnezzar, 
again, showed a great partiality for the god Merodach, 
and applied exclusively to him such magnificent titles as 
“ the lord of all beings,” “ the lord of the house of the 
^gods,” “ the lord of lords,” “ the lord of the gods,” “ the 
king of heaven and earth.” Nabonidus, on the other 
hand, specially revered Sin, the moon-god, and represented 
him as “the great divinity,” “the king of gods upon 
gods,” “the chief and king of the gods of heaven and 
earth.” A preference of this kind might arise from some 
merely accidental or personal cause, and be confirmed by 
experiences mainly individual, and yet have a vast 
historical influence. The devotional choice of a people 
must tend, \^owever, still more than that of any monarch 
to the elevation of one god towards absolute godhead. It 
was accordingly what raised Asshur, the special national 
god of the Assyrians, to the head of the Babylonian- 
Assyrian pantheon during the Assyrian period. In a 
struggle of deities for supremacy the national god has an 
immense advantage in that he has both the piety and the 
patriotism of the people on his side. His rule is identified 
with providence ; he is credited with all the victories and 
successes of the nation ; and his power and godhead seen> 
certified by fact and experience. The logic of events in 
every advancing nation combines with the essential tend- 
encies of piety and with the growth of conscience and 
reason to promote belief in tjie unity and perfection of 
the Divine. The general course of providence is no more 
polytheistic than it is atheistic. The best exemplification 
of the operation of the piety of an influential clas§ in tran- * , 
scending polytheism is Brahmanism. But for the impulse 
given by Brahmanical piety Brahmanical speculation would 
never have reduced the Vedic gods to manifestatjpna of 
Brahma. Henotheistic forms of approximation to mono- 
theism are not, however, the only ones. Particular gods 
— all of them — may be dropped out of view, and the • 
generic thought of God alone retained. The mind and 
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heart of the devout may be directed exclusively to the 
*I)Ower of the powers, the God in the gods, God simply, 
the Divinity. The formation of names expressing Divinity 
in the abstract is an evidence of the existence of such a 
process, and names of the kind are to bo found even among 
very Fude peoples. But there are more obvious and con- 
clusive indications. In one of the most ancient of books, 
for example, and probably the oldest manuscript in the 
world, the maxims of Patah-Hotep,*a wise Egyptian prince 
of the fifth dynasty, God simply (nutar) is often spoken 
of withoiit a name or any mythological characteristic, and 
in a way which is in itself quite monotheistic. “ If any 
on% bearoth himself proudly he will be humbled by God, 
who maketh his strength.” ‘‘If thou art a wise man, 
bring up thy son in the love of God.” “ God loveth the 
obedient, and hateth the disobedient.” Sentences like 
these standing alone would bo pronounced by every one 
monotheistic ; and even when standing alongside of refer- 
ences to “ gods ” and “ powers ” they show that said gods 
and powers were not deemed by the Egyptian sage incon- 
sistent with oneness of power and godhead or exhaustive 
of their fulness. In Babylonian-Assyrian religious history 
there are also distinct traces of the rise of the spirits 
of worshippers above particular deities, simply to deity. 
Sometimes they appear with special clearness* in con- 
nexions which tell of awakened and afflicted conscience, 
of the pressure of a sense of sin and guilt forcing on the 
heart, as it were, a conviction of One with whom it has to 
deal, of its need of the forgiveness and favour, not of this 
god or of that, but of God. The following passage may 
bo cited as an instance. “ 0 my Lord, my sins are many, 
my trespasses are great, and the wrath of the gods has 
plagued mo with disease, and with sickness and sorrow. 
I fainted, but no one stretched forth his hand ! I groaned, 
but no one heard ! 0 Lord, do not abandon Thy servant ; 
in the waters of the great stream do Thou take his hand ; 
the sins which he has committed do Thou turn to righteous- 
ness.” Many parallel passages might bo drawn from 
Hindu, Greek, and other sources. Clearness of moral 
perception is decidedly favourable to monotheistic belief. 
The practical reason contributes as well as the speculative 
reason, and precisely in the measure of its healthiness and 
vigour, to the formation of a true idea of the Divine. It 
was due more to their moral earnestness and insight than 
to their intellectual superiority that the Persians came 
nearer to monotheism than any other people of heathen 
antiquity. Ahriman was entirely evil, and therefore only 
to be hated and combated ; while AhuramasiS was abso- 
lutely divine, perfectly good, and therefore to be supremely 
worshipped and obeyed. This moral dualism approached 
more closely to true monotheism than the later speculative 
monism, which placed above both Ahuraraazd and Ahriman 
Zervanakarene, boundless time, indeterminate being, an 
ethically indifferent destiny. Finally, reason in striving to 
understand and explain the world tends towards mono- 
theism. The mind cannot be expected to recognize the 
unity of God until it recognizes the unity of nature ; when 
it sees nature to bo a whole, a universe or cosmos, it 
cannot but form a conception of it which will be panthe- 
istic, if the unity of substance, law, and evolution be alone 
acknowledged, and monotheistic if a unity of causality, 
rational plan, and ethical purpose be also apprehended. 

• In the njeasure in which reason advances either on the 
path of scientific investigation or of philosophical specu- 
lation, polytheism must retreat and disappear; in the 
me^uje in which it discerns unity, order, system, moral 
government, indications of spiritual character and design 
in the world, monotheism must rise and spread. Now, in 
the chief progressive heathen nations reason, it can be 
proved, has gradually gdined on imagination. Hence the 


polytheisms which they built up in their youth have been 
undermined and broken down by them in their maturity.^ 

A monotheistic movement can be clearly traied in Mono- 
ancient Greece. The popular religion of Greece, .as ittheiatic 
appeared in the Homeric poems, was as distinctly poly- 
theistic and as little monotheistic as any known religion. 

Its gods were all finite, begotten, and thoroughly indi- 
vidualized beings. The need of unity was responded %o 
only by the supremacy of Zeus, and Zeus was subject ^ 
destiny, surrounded by an aristocracy far from orderly 
or obedient, and participant in vjeakness, folly, and vice. 

To its eternal honour the Greek spirit, however, was not 
content with so inadequate a conception of the i)ivine, but 
laboured to amend, enlarge, and#,elevate it. The poets 
and dramatists of Greece purifig.d and ennobled the popular 
myths, and, in particular, so ideaKzed the character and 
agency of Zeus as to render them accordant with a true 
conception of the Godhead. The Zeufe of ^Eschylus and of 
Sophocles was not only not the Zeus of Homer, but was a 
god belief in whom was inconsisteit mt]j. belief in any 
of the Homeric gods. The dramatists of Greece did not 
a.ssail the popular conception of Divinity, but they* sub- 
stituted for it one which implied that it was without 
warrant or excuse. They developed the germs of mono- 
theism in the Greek religion, while leaving untouche(f its 
polytheistic assumptions and affirmations, ^hese, how- 
ever, were not only persistently undermined, but often 
directly attacked by the philosophers, some of whom 
eventually reached a reasoned knowledge of the one 
absolute Mind. Xenophanes, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras, 
were among the pre-Socratic philosophers who, on grounds 
oJ reason, rejected the jwly theism and anthropomorphism 
of the current mythology, and advocated belief in one all- 
perfect divine nature. Socrates, although avoiding all 
attacks on the popular religion calculaled to weaken the 
popular reverence for divine things, had real faith only in 
the one supreme Reason, the source and end of all things ; 
and the best representatives of later Greek philosophy 
were in this respect his followers. Plato attained by his 
dialectic a conception of God which will always deeply 
interest thoughtful men. God he deemed the highest 
object of knowledge and love, the source of all being, 
cognoscibility, truth, excellence, and beauty, — the One, the 
Good. The controversy as to whether his conception may 
bo more correctly designated theistic or pantheistic will, 
perhaps, never be brought to a decisive conclusion, but 
in its general truth and grandeur it must be admitted 
far to transcend either the monotheism of the vulgar 
or any popular form of pantheism. Aristotle’s character- 
istic cautiousness of judgment showed itself in the very 
meagreness of his theology. The representation which he 
gives of God hardly meets at all the demands of affection 
and of practical life, yet so far as it goes wil| be generally 
regarded as thoroughly reasonable. It is more unequivo- 
cally theistic than that of Plato. It sets forth God as 
without plurality and without parts; free from matter, 
contingency, change, and development; the eternal un- 
moved mover, whose essence is pure energy ; absolute 

^ The best literature relating to the subject of thf preceding 
paragraph is indicated in the lists of books given in connexion with 
the relevant sections in Tiele’s Outlines of the History of lUligion, 
and particularly in the French translation by M. Vefnes. Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Religion^ Bunsen’s Qod in History ^ Freeman Clarke’s 
Ten Great Heligions^ the St Giles Lectures on the Faiths qf the Worlds 
still more the series of Sacred Books of the Hasty and of ancieit texts 
published under the title of Records of the Pasty and the voUimes of 
the Rev. de VHisL dee Relign^s^ will be found useful to those wish- 
ing to make a survey of hoatnen thought regarding God so far as it 
approximated to the theistic idea. • For the conceptions of the Divine 
entertained by non-civilizod peoples, s^ especially Waltz’s Anit^» 
pologisy and Riville’s Religions des Non-CiviliaSsy who both give 
extensive lists of literature. • , • 
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spirit, self-thinking reason, the vcrrjm^ the one 

perfect being, whose life is completely blessed, and whose 
liken^s is the goal towards which the whole universe 
tendEk ••Stoicism was originally and predominantly a 
materialistic or hylozoic form of pantheism ; but some of 
its greatest representatives conceived of God in a decid- 
edly theistic manner as the supreme moral reason. The 
bftautiful hymn of Clean thes to Zeus is full of the purest 
d|voti!bnal feeling, springing from a clear sense of personal 
relationship to the one all-ruling personal Spirit. Greek 
philosophy proceeded throughout its whole course in entire 
indepetdence of the popular polytheism, and was a con- 
tinuous demonstration of its futility ; and it largely con- 
tributed to that reasoned natural knowledge of God which 
must underlie all raticAial belief in revelation. It discerned 
in some measure all thd chief arguments which have since 
been employed as theistic proofs. It failed, however, to 
conceive of God as truly creative, or of the universe as in 
its very substance the result of divine action ; it failed also 
to make evident, even to cultured minds, the superiority 
of monotheism to pantheism and scepticism ; and it failed 
especially to convert the common people to faith in one 
sole Deity. ^ 

Mono- ]^srael presents us with the first example of a mono- 

, theism in theistic nation. The controversies as to how Israel ac- 

Israel. quired thi^ pre-eminence can only be decided by critical 

and historical investigations into which we cannot here 
enter (see Israel). 

Old Testa- The science of Old Testament theology, giving due heed 
to the results of critical, historical, and excgetical research 

theology, regarding the documents with which it deals, has to trace 
by what means and through what stages Hebrew monb- 
theism was developed and established ; and to the treatises 
on this science our readers must be referred. The mono- 
theistic movement* in Israel was one of continuous progress 
through incessant conflict until a result was reached of 
incalculable value to humanity. That result was a faith 
in God singularly comprehensive, sublime, and practical, — 
a faith which rested, not on speculation and reasoning, but 
on a conviction of God having directly revealed Himself 
to the spirits of men, and which, while ignoring meta- 
physical theorizing, ascribed to God all metaphysical as 
well as moral perfections ; a faith which, in spite of its 
simplicity, so apprehended the relationship of God to nature 
as neither to confound them like pantheism nor to separate 
them like deism, but to assert both the immanence and the 
transcendence of the divine ; a faith in a living and per- 
sonal God, the almighty and sole creator, preserver, and 
ruler of the world ; a faith, especially, in a God holy in all 
His ways and righteous in all His works, who was directing 
and guiding human affairs to a destination worthy of 
His own character ; and, therefore, an essentially ethical, 
elevating, and hopeful faith. The existence of utterances 
in the Hebrew Scriptures which show that Hebrew faith 
was not always thijs enlightened, and sometimes conceived 
of God as partial and cruel, is no reason for not acknow- 
ledging the general justice and grandeur of its representa- 
tion of the Supreme.^ 

New The God of the Old Testament is also the God of the 

Teste- New. Christ and the apostles accepted what Moses and 

Swlogy p rophets had taught concerning God ; they assigned to 

^ See Zeller, Die Eniwickelung des Monotheimus hei den Qriechen 
(in VortrUge, vol i.);#and Cocker, Christianity and Greek Philosophy^ 
1876; ‘also, Meiners, Histona Doctrineede Vero Deo^ 1780. 

* ^ the 0. f. Theologies of Oehler, Schultz, Kayser, Piepenbring, 
Acc. ; Ewald, Leh/te der Bibel von •Oott ; Baudissen, Stud, z, Semit, 
Rdigionsgeschichte ; Kuenen, Hibbert ^Lecture ; Dulim, Theologie d. 
Propheten ; W. Robertson Smith,, of Israel^ &c. As to the 

name ** Jahveh,” an instrucrfve summary and examination of views is 
given by Prof. Driver in his article “ Recent Theories on the Origin 
and NatnrJof the Tetrag^ammatoa^” in Studia Biblica^ Oxford, 1886! 


Him no other attributes than had already been assigne^f to 
Him. Like Moses and the prophets also they made no 
attempt formally to prove the existence or logically to 
define the nature of God, but spoke of Him either as from 
vision or inspiration. And yet their doctrine of God has 
original and peculiar features. Thus, first, the fath^hood 
of God was taught with incomparable distinctness and 
fulness by Jesus Christ,— a fatherhood not merely of 
natural creation or national election, but of spiritual 
relationship of love, sympathy, mercy, and grace for 
individual souls. Such fatherhood, if acknowledged at 
all, was only very rarely and vaguely acknowlbdged in 
heathendom, and, although not wholly absent from Jtbe 
Old Testament, is far from clearly and prominently there, 
and, indeed, is present chiefly by implication in passages 
which refer directly only to God’s connexion with the 
people of Israel, as an elect and covenant people ; it is 
conspicuous and central, however, in the conception of 
God introduced by Christianity. Secondly, Divine father- 
hood had its correlate in Divine sonship. God is repre- 
sented in the New Testament as revealing His fatherhood 
through His Son, Jesus Christ. In Old Testament repre- 
sentations of Israel, the Messiah, and Wisdom, and in the 
Logos doctrine of Judoeo- Alexandrian philosophy, some 
approximations to this conception of the Divine may be 
traced, but they fell far short of it. According to the 
New Testament, God is liot merely infinitely exalted 
above the world and definitely distinguished therefrom, nor 
merely immanent and everywhere operative in nature, but 
also incarnate in Christ ; and Christ is not merely the 
Son of man,” essentially sharing in humanity and truly 
representing it before God, but also the Son of God,” 
essentially sharing in Divinity, and giving the fullest 
disclosure of it to man. The foundation of the Christian 
faith as laid down in the New Testament is that Christ 
through His unique relation as Son to the Father perfectly 
declared and expressed the nature and will of God in 
relation to human salvation. Thirdly, God is exhibited 
in the New Testament as the Spirit, the Holy Ghost, who 
dwells in the spirits of men, to work in them the will of 
the Father, and to conform them to the image of the Son. 

Only when thus exhibited cau the revelation of the Divine 
name be regarded from the New Testament point of view 
as other than manifestly incomplete. !Evon the manifesta- 
tion of God in Christ, being objective and single, must be 
supplemented by a manifestation which is subjective and 
multiple, before the one God, the one Christ, can find a 
place in tlfe manifoldness of souls, the multitude of sep- 
arate hearts and lives. The manifestation of the Spirit 
is such a manifestation, and completes in principle the 
revelation of the Christian idea of God, the revelation of 
His threefold nature and name. This revelation completed 
God can be thought of as absolute spirit, absolute love, 
absolute good, and was, to some extent explicitly, and 
throughout implicitly, so represented in the New Testa- 
ment. It is precisely in virtue of the threefold represen- 
tation of God characteristic of the New Testament thdt 
Christianity is still held by so many of the world’s pro- 
foundest thinkers as the absolute and perfect religion, the 
crown and consummation of religion,— speculatively con- 
sidered, an absolute revelation of God, and practically 
considered, a perfect salvation, — within which there may 
be infinite evolution and progress, but beyond which there 
can bo no true light or real growth.^ • * • 

The threefold representation of God in the New Testa- Doctrine 
ment was an entirely religious and practical representa- of the 
tion, inseparably connected with the historical facts 

* The New Tostement representation of God is treated of in the 
Tsstanxeni Theologies of Schmid, Ueu^s, Oosterzee, and Weiss ; also in 
Wittichen, Die Idee Goites, 1866. • 
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C^rist^s life and the spiritual experiences of the early blending, however, of ijrinitarianism with theism the whole 
t^hristians. It was not an ontological or even theological character of the latter was, of necessity, profoundly 
doctrine, and will be identified by no competent exegete changed. A trinitarian theism must be lastly different 
with the dogma of the Divine Trinity set forth in the from a Unitarian as regards practice. It must bePtcqwally 
oecumenical creeds. The propositions constitutive of the I so os regards theory. It must bo far more speculative. 


dognwi. of the Trinity — the propositions in the symbols of 
Nice, Constantinople, and Toledo relative to the immanent 
distinctions and relations in the Godhead — were not drawn 
directly from the New Testament,- and could not be ex- 
pressed in New Testament terms. They were the pro- 
ducts of^ reason speculating on a revelation to faith — the 
New Testament representation of God as a father, a 
redeemer, and a sanctifier — with a view to conserve and 
vindicate, explain and comprehend it. They were only 
formed through centuries of effort, only elaborated by the 
aid of the conceptions and formulated in the terms of 
Greek and Roman metaphysics. The evolution of the 
doctrine of the Trinity was far the most important fact 
in the doctrinal history of the church during the first five 
centuries of its post-apostolic existence. To trace and 
describe it fully would be almost to exhibit the history of 
Christian thought during these centuries. It had neces- 
sarily an immense influence on the development of theism. 
The acceptance of the catholic doctrine of the Trinity 
implied the rejection of pantheism, of abstract moaotheism, 
of all forms of monarch ianism or unitarianism. It decided 
that theistic development was not to be on these lines or 
in these directions. At the same time the dogma itself 
was a seed for new growths of theistic thought, and 
demanded a development consistent with its own nature. 
It is a doctrine, not as to the manifestations and revela- 
tions of Godhead, but as to their ground and explanation, 
the constitution of Godhead, a doctrine as to a trinity of 
essence, which accounts for the Trinity of the gospel dis- 
pensation. It affirms the unity of God, but requires us 
to conceive of Ilis unity, not as an abstract or indeter- 
minate self-identity, not as ‘‘sterile, monotonous simpli- 
city,” but as a unity rich in distinctions and perfections, — 
the unity of an infinite fulness of life and love, the unity 
of a Godhead in which there are Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, a trinity of persons, a diversity of properties, a 
variety of offices, a multiplicity of operations, yet sameness 
of nature, equality pf power and glory, oneness in purpose 
and affection, harmony of will and work. It finds its 
dogmatic expression as to what is ultimate in it in the 
formula — One substance in three persons, of which the first 
eternally generates the second, and the third eternally 
proceeds from the first and second, Now,^\nanifestly, 
however much such a doctrine as this may have satisfi^ 
thought on a revelation as to the Godhead, it cannot have 
exhausted or completed it. If it answered certain ques- 
tions it raised others, and these more speculative and pro- 
found than those which had been answered. What is 
meant by affirming God to be “ substance ” or “ in three 
persons ” 1 What is meant by divine “ generation ” or 
‘‘ procession ” ? How are the substance and persons 
related ? How are the persons distinguished and inter- 
related ? These and many kindred and connected ques- 
tions reason became bound to discuss by its adoption of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. This obligation could only be 
temporarily and partially evaded or concealed by represent- 
ing the doctrine as “a mystery ” to be accepted simply on 
^ authority or with blind faith. Data of the doctrine may 
have beeif given to faith, but the doctrine itself was the 
work of reason, and on no ground not plainly absurd could 
that work be held to have terminated in 589 a.d. As 
Boorf a^ an inspired record is left at all, as soon as any 
speculation is allowed on its contents, as soon as the pro- 
cess of forming doctrine is permitted to begin, all conceiv- 
able right to stop the movement anywhere is lost. By the 


By its very nature it is bound to undertake speculative 
labours in which a simply Unitarian theism will feel no 
call to engage.^ • 

It was the general conviction of the early Chfisti^ Theism in 
writers that formal proofs of the Divine existence were patristic 
neither necessary nor useful. In their view the idea of 
God was native to the soul, the knowledge of Gfod intuitive, 
the mind of man a mirror in which, if not rusted by sin, 

God could not fail to be reflected. # The design argument, 
however, came early into use aq^i waf frequently employed. 

More speculative modes of reasoning were resorted to by 
Dionysius of Tarsus, Augustine, and Boetius. The unity 
of God had to bo incessantly affirmed* against polytheists. 

Gnostics, and Manichaeans. The incomprehensibility of 
God and His cognoscibility were bothtmaintjined, although 
each was sometimes so emphasized as to seem to obscure 
the other. That the knowledge of God may be reaijhed 
by the three ways of causality, negation, and eminence was 
implied by the pseudo-Dionysius, although only explicitly 
announced by Scotus. Neither any systematic treatment 
of the Divine attributes nor any elaborate d^cussion of 
single attributes was attempted. * The hypothesis of 
eternal creation found a vigorous defender in Origen, but 
met with the same fate as the dualist hypothesis of un- 
created matter and the pantheistic hypothesis of emana- 
tion. Of all the patristic theologians Augustine was 
ufidoubtedly the most philosophical apologist and ex- 
ponent of theism. Ho alone attempted to refute agnos- 
ticism, and to find a basis for the knowledge of God in a 
doctrine of cognition in general. On the large, difficult, 
and as yet far from adequately investigated subject, the 
influence of Platonic and Aristotelian, 8toic and Academic, 
^Ncopythagorean and Neoplatonic speculation on the for- 
mation of the Christian doctrma de Deo, it is, of course, 
impossible here to enter.'-^ 

Mohammed (570-632) founded a monotheistic religion Moham- 
which spread with amazing rapidity through Arabia, Syria, 

Persia, North Africa, and Spain, and gave, almost wherever 
it spread, a mighty impulse to the minds and wills of 
men. It was received as the gift of special inspiration 
and revelation, although its creed contained little of 
moment on which reason would soem to be incompetent 
to decide. It had obvious merits, and must be admitted 
to have rendered real and important services to culture, 
religion, and humanity, but had also conspicuous faults, 
which have done much injury to individual, domestic, and 
national life. If the latest were always the best, it would 
be the most perfect of the three great theistiQ religions of 
the world; but it is, in fact, the least developed and most 
defective. Instead of evolving and extending, it marred 
and mutilated the theistic idea which it borrowed. In- 
stead of representing God as possessed of all spiritual 
fulness and perfections, it exhibited Him as devoid of 
the divinest spiritual attributes. It recognu^ed His 
transcendent exaltation above His creatures, but not His 
sympathetic presence with His creatures; apprehended 
vividly His almighty power, His eternity, Hiy omnipres- 
ence and omniscience, but only vaguely and dimly His 
moral glory. His love and goodness. His righteoi^sness 


^ Baur, CK Lehrev. Dreiehiigkeit, &c., 1841-43; Meier, Lehre 
V. d. Trinitdt in hist. Enimc%l., 1844. 

* Roesler, Fhilosophia Veteria Ec^l, de Deo, 1782 ; and the histories 
of Christian doctrine byHagenbach, Neaii^er, Shedd, Bonifas, Sheldon, 
Hamack, &c.; Gangauf, Des h. Augustinus specuUUivs Leh/rs von 
Vott, 1884. . • 
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and holiness. The Allah of Mohammed waa essentially 
despotic will, aiM so fell far below the Jahveh of Moses, 
essenti&lly riglfteousness, and the Heavenly Father of 
Christ, essentially holy love. Mohammedanism is almost 
^ as contrary to Christianity as one form of theism can be 
' to another. It is as Unitarian as Christianity is trini- 
tarian. Its cardinal tenet is as distinctly anti-trinitarian 
a^nti-polytheistic. It has often been represented as hav- 
ing had the providential task assigned it of preparing the 
way for Christianity by destroying polytheism ; in reality, 
it has hitherto offered a •far more stubborn resistance to 
Christianity 4han any polytheistic religion has done.^ 
Medieval The medieval world was so complex, so full of contrasts 
theology, and contradictions, thaW it cannot be “ summed up in a 
formula.” Most general statements current regarding it 
will be found on cxaiflination only partially true. It 
is often described as the age in which external religious 
authority ruled, and 'all religious thought ran in narrow, 
strictly prescribed paths, whereas, in fact, the mediaeval 
theologians werg far fieer to speculate on almost all points 
of religious doctrine than Protestant divines have been. 
Because traditionalism abounded, it is forgotten that ration- 
alism also abounded ; because scholasticism flourished, 
chat mysticism was prevalent ; because theism was com- 
, mon, that pantheism, speculative and practical, was not 

uncommon. , The Middle Age was, however, par excellence^ 
the age of theology. 'Theology never before or since so 
interested and dominated the human intellect. Nearly 
every eminent mediaival thinker was a theologian. The 
chief streams of theistic belief and speculation which tra- 
versed the Middle Age were three, — the Christian, Jewish, 
and Mohammedan. The first was much the broadest ana 
fullest. Few points of theistic doctrine were left un- 
handled by the Christian divines of the Middle Age, The 
conclusions came tb on the chief points were various and 
divergent. As to the manner in which God is known, for 
instance, some laid stress on faith or authoritative revela- 
tion ; others on immediate consciousness, the direct vision 
of the pure in heart, the illumination of the Spirit of God 
in the minds and hearts of the true children of God ; 
others on reason and proof ; and some attempted media- 
tion and synthesis. Anselm gave logical form to an a 
priori argument for the Divine existence based on the idea 
of God as a being than whom a greater cannot be con- 
ceived. His most ingenious attempt to demonstrate the 
absurdity of supposing the perfect, the infinite, to be a 
mere subjective fiction prepared the way for the multitude 
of attemi)t8, identical or similar in aim, which have since 
been made. Thomas Aquinas was the best representative 
of those who held that the invisible God was only to be 
known through His visible works. He argued from motion 
to a mover, from effect to cause, from the contingent to 
the necessary, from lower kinds of good to a supreme 
good, and from order and purpose in the world to a 
governing intelligence. Raymond of Sebonde added to the 
ontological and physico-teleological arguments a moral 
argument. William of Occam criticized keenly and un- 
favourably both the a priori and a posteriori proofs, and 
held that ihe existence of God was not a known truth but 
merely an article of faith. There was not less diversity of 
view as to how far God may be known. Erigena held 
that even Clod Himself could not comprehend His own 
nature, and Eckhart that the nature of God is neces- 
sarily .unknowable,* as being a nature without nature, 
without predicates, without opposites, pure oneness. That 
man cannot know God’s real najhrp, cannot know Him per 
menXiam^ cannot have a qaidditiva cognitio Dei^ and that 

^ See Mohammedanism, And authorities there mentioned; also 
Kuenen, HMeri Lectwes^ lect 1, with authors and works there 
Indicated. ^ . . 
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the so-called attributes of God are only descriptive of the 
effects of His operations as they appear to the human* 
mind, or even are merely symbols or metaphors, was 
maintained by many of the scholastic doctors. Aquinas, 
for example, with all his confidence as a dogmatic system- 
builder, so denied the cognoscibility of God. Thdl the 
human mind may have a true, although it cannot have a 
perfect knowledge of God, — an apprehensive but not a 
comprehensive knowledge of Him, — was, however, in the 
Middle Age, as it has been ever since, the position most 
commonly taken up. The scholastic divines disgussed a 
multitude of foolish questions regarding God, but that 
was not due to extravagant faith in the power of 
human mind to know or comprehend God. Prof. Sheldon 
very justly says, “ on the whole, the scholastic theology, 
notwithstanding some strong negative statements, assumes 
in reality a minimum of acquaintanceship with the essen- 
tial nature of God.” The negative statements are, for 
the most part, those of the mystics with respect to the 
beatific vision. Mediieval discussions as to the nature 
of God turned chiefly on two points, — the relation of 
the Divine essence to the Divine attributes and of the 
one Divine substance to the three Divine persons. The 
conclusion come to by the vast majority of scholastic theo- 
logians oif the first point was that the attributes were not 
really or objectively in God, but merely human repre- 
sentations reflected, as it were, on the idea of God, because 
the mental constitution of man is what it is, and because 
God wished to be thought of in certain divers manners. 

To hold them objectively real in God, and therefore intrin- 
sically distinct either from the essence of God or from one 
another, was considered to be incompatible both with the 
incomprehensibility and with the absolute simplicity of 
the Divine nature. Duns Scotus, in maintaining that the 
attributes were fonnalitates reatiter distinctse^ took up an 
exceptional position. On the other point the conclusion 
as generally reached was one seemingly quite inconsistent 
^with the foregoing, namely, that the persons were objec- 
tively and eternally real and distinct. The discrepancy is 
especially apparent in those theologians {e.g,^ Anselm, 
Abelard, Hugo and Richard of St Victor, Alexander of 
Hales, and Aquinas) who represented the persons of the 
Trinity as corresponding to distinctions among the very 
attributes which they in another reference denied to be 
distinct. The raediseval schoolmen, with very few and 
doubtful exceptions, conjoined with their theism the 
doctrine of the Trinity as defined by the ancient church. 
Roscelin of ♦Compi^gne and Gilbert de la Porr<Se laid 
themselves open to the charge of tri theism ; and obviously 
nominalism, by allowing nothing but a nominal existence 
to the essence or general nature of which the individual 
is a specimen, tended towards tritheism, — towards resolv- 
ing the Trinity into a triad of Divine individuals or self- 
subsistent beings, connected only by a common specific 
character. While the schoolmen accepted the doctrine of 
the Trinity on authority, they did not conceive them-, 
selves precluded from endeavouring to illustrate it and 
to make it appear as consonant to reason as possible. 

They sought to show its consistency with the unity of God, 
and its general reasonableness by various speculative con- 
siderations, but especially by fhe aid of analogies drawn 
from the constitution of the mind and even from particular 
physical phenomena. They did not suppose that they were » 
thereby demonstrating the doctrine of the Trinity : they 
fully recognized that doctrine to be the indication of a 
mystery, “dark with excess of light,” and the truth ^of 
which could only be directly apprehended in the beatific 
vision conferred by the highest and most special grace ; * 

but they proceeded on the belief that, inasmuch as it was 
a central truth of revelation, th6 whole creation, and, 
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above all, the nature and essence of man’s spirit, must 
*^bear witness to it. At least one good result followed. 
Those who exercised tlieir minds on the doctrine of the 
Trinity were necessarily led in some measure to form 
another idea of God than that of either an indeterminate 
unit}^ or a confused synthesis of attributes, — to think of 
Him, with some clearness and steadiness, in an organic 
and hannonioiis manner, as absolute being, absolute life, 
absolute spirit, absolute intelligence, absolute love. Such 
thought as this distinctly appeared in Anselm, the 8t 
Victors,^ Aquinas, Bonaventura, Dante, &c. The omni- 
presence, omnipotence, and omniscience of God, and, 
generally, what are called His metaphysical and intellectual 
attributes, were discussed with excessive elaborateness and 
subtlety, while His moral attributes were left in the back- 
ground, or considered without sufficient earnestness or 
insight. The problems regarding the relationsliip of the 
Divine attributes to human agency, and, in particular, as 
to the compatibility of Divine prescience and predestina- 
tion with human freedom and responsibility, were even too 
laboriously and minutely debated between the mediaeval 
Aiigustinians and their opponents. What the disputants 
on both sides lacked was intellectual humility. They 
strode along “ dim and [)crilous ways ” as if they were in 
plain and safe paths, or as if their own faculties were 
superhuman. As to the general relation of God to the 
universe, few, if any, of the schoolmen can be charged 
with deism. While assigning to God a being and life 
transcending the universe, they also affirmed that He was 
everywhere in the universe, everywhere wholly present, 
everywhere essentially and actively present. Pantheism 
was prevalent all through the Middle Ages, but only two 
of its representatives, perhaps — Erigena and Eckhart, — 
showed much speculative capacity.^ 

Mohammedan theism drew chiefly from faith and fana- 
ticism the force which carried it onwards with such rapid- 
ity in its early career of conquest. At the same time it 
powerfully stimulated reason, as soon appeared in remark- 
able intellectual achievements. Of course, reason could 
not fail to reflect on the contents of the faith by which 
it had been awakened. The result was the formation of 
many schools of religious opinion. So far as our subject 
is concerned, however, all mediaeval Mohammedan thinkers 
may be ranked as philosophers, theologians, or mystics. 
The philosophers derived little of their doctrine from 
Mohammed. Even in what they taught regarding God 
they followed mainly Aristotle, and in some measure the 
Neoplatonists. They maintained the unity* of God, but 
conceived of it in a way unknown to Mohammed, namely, 
as a unity allowing of the reality of no distinctions, quali- 
ties, or attributes in God. Then, although they affirmed 
the unity of God in the strictest abstract manner, they 
wore not monists but dualists, inasmuch as they denied 
creation nihilo^ and asserted the eternity of matter. The 
mode in which they supposed the multiplicity of finite 


^ For the history of medimval theism may be consulted the histories 
of philosophy by Tennemanri, Ritter, h]rdmann, &c. ; the special 
histories of mediffival philosophy by Stockl and Haureau, and of later 
scholasticism by K. Werner; the histories of the Trinity and of 
Christian doctrine already mentioned ; and a multitude of monographs, 
those of Cliristlieh, Huber, and Stockl on Erigena; of Hasse, 
Remusat, Boucliittc on Anselm or lus ontological argument ; Delitzsch’s 
Kritisclie DarstelLung der Gotteslehre dfs Thomas Aquinas) Ritschl’s 
**Gesch. %Studien z. ch. Lehre von Gott,” in Jahresb. f. deutsche 
Theol, X., referring chiefly to Aquinas and Scotus, &c. Mediseval 
mysticism has foiiml in Schmidt, Las.son, Preger, Jundt, admiroble 
historians. Oji Eckhart there are good works by Martensen, Lasson, 
and o»iers; see also a paper by Prof. Pearson in Mind^ No. xli. 
On mediffival predestinarianism consult chapter in Mozley’s Treatise 
on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, The keenest hostile 
criticism of mediffival theism is that of Pasquale D’Ercole, 11 Teismo 
Filosqfico CKristianOf 1884. • 


things to have been produced from God was by a series of 
emanations originating in Divine intelligence, not in Divine 
will. Their proofs of the Divine existenw were, *for the 
most part, founded on the principle of causali:^.^ The 
philosophers did not openly oppose the theism of the 
Koran, but they ignored it or set it aside, and represented 
it as only a useful popular faith, not a response to the 
demands of cultured reason. The “ theologians,” on tfie 
other hand, took their stand upon the Koran, sought^to 
defend and develop intOo doctrine its representations of 
God, and to show the inconclusiyeness and inconsistencies 
of the teaching of the philosophers rega^ding^God.rt Even 
those of them, however, who exalted faith and> revelation 
most — the orthodox Motakallemyi or Asharites — by no 
means dispensed with philosophy# and reason. It was 
chiefly on the metaphysical hypothesis of the atomic consti- 
tution of matter that they rested their proofs of the Divine 
existence. It was by subtle reasonings that they sought 
to establish the non-eternity of matter and the unity and 
immateriality of God. It was on sj^culative grounds that 
they contended God had eternally possessed all the attri- 
butes ascribed to Him in the Koran. Their predqptina- 
tionism was as logically elaborated as that of the Augus- 
tinian scholastics. There flourished for a short period a 
school of liberal Mohammedan theologians, the Mofiazil- 
ites, who, while accepting the two fundamental doctrines 
of Islam — the unity of God and the divine mission of 
Mohammed, — refused to regard the Koran as an absolute 
religious authority, and sought to transform Mohammed- 
anism into a reasonable and ethical monotheism. They 
insisted on the rightful conformity of faith to reason, on 
human freedom, and on the righteousness as well as the 
unity of God. They endeavoured, in fact, to substitute 
for a God whose essence was absolute or arbitrary will a 
God whose essence was justice. This ilieant, however, not 
to develop or even reform, but to subvert and displace the 
Mohammedan idea of God, and the wonder is, not that 
they failed in so arduous a task, but that they had the 
courage to undertake it. Mohammedan mysticism (Sufism) 
was a reaction, chiefly of the Persian mind, against the 
narrowness and harshness of the monotheism of the Arabian 
prophet. Unlike philosophy, it was not a mere exotic, 
but an indigenous growth within the Mohammedan area, 
and hence orthodoxy has never been able to eradicate it. 
It has been the chief support of spiritual feeling and the 
chief source of poetry in Mohammedan lands. It still 
flourishes, has branches innumerable, and through its poets 
has shed seed widely even over Christendom. The mystics 
refuse to think of God as an arbitrary unlimited Will, 
separate and apart from everything ; as one who reveals 
Himself clearly only through the words of a prophet ; as 
a being before whom man is mere dust and ashes, and who 
demands no higher service than fear, unquestioning faith, 
and outward obedience. In their view God is immanent 
in all things, expresses Himself through all things, and is 
the essence of every human soul. There is not only no 
God but God, but no being, life, or spirit except the being, 
life, and spirit of God; and every man may be God’s 
prophet, and more even than His prophet. Foj a man to 
know God is to see that God is immanent in himself, and 
that he is one with God, the universal life which breathes 
through all things. Such knowledge or vision ^must glorify 
all nature, and must dilate and rejoice the heart of him 
who possesses it. Joy and ecstacy nAist characterjize the 
worship of the Sufi. A religious scepticism ba|i6d on 
philosophical scepticism-— liisbelief in the existence of God 
grounded on disbelief m any truth not guaranteed by 
sense or mathematical demotistrajtion— was not unknown 
among the Saracens, although no work in defence of it has 
come down to us, and perhaps none may have been written. 
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In Algazel philosophical scepticism was combined with 
religious dogmatism and mysticism.. He subjected the 
doctrifiesof the^hilosophers to a keen and hostile criticism, 
and maintained that reason was incompetent to reach the 
knowledge of God, yet cherished an ardent and exalted 
faith in God, based partly on the Koran and partly on 
mystic contemplation and devout experience.^ 

Theism •Jewish and Mohammedan religious thought were inti- 
of later m^tel/ Connected in the Middle Age, and ran a nearly 
Judaism. course. The Rabbanites^and the Karaites of Juda- 

ism corresponded to the torthodox and the Motazilites of 
Mohammedafiism. In their theism there was no new 
feature or peculiar significance. Jewish theosophic mysti- 
cism found expression 41 the Kabbalah. The idea of God 
there presented was •at gnee excessively abstract and 
excessively fanciful. Pt must be studied, however, in the 
original source or in special works. The JewLsh philoso- 
phers differed little ft-omtho Arabian philosophers in their 
teaching regarding the evidences of the Divine existence, 
the nature and consetfucnccs of the Divine unity, and the 
meaning of the J.)ivine attributes. At the same time, they, 
withm. few exceptions, affirmed the non-eternity of matter, 
and did not, like the Arabian Aristotelians, represent pro- 
vidence as merely general. They maintained strongly the 
transcendence of God and the impossibility of the human 
mind forming any positive conception of His essential being. 
They held that He was known as necessarily existent, but 
also as in Himself necessarily unknowable. Their view of 
the unity of God led them to an idea of God which may 
not unjustly be designated agnostic, and which prevented 
their regarding either nature or Scripture os a revelation 
of what God really is. Almost alone among eminent Jew* 
ish writers of the Middle Age, Jehuda Halevi contended 
that the representation of God given in the revelation to 
Israel was self-evidencing, independent of the support of 
philosophy, and unattainable in any speculative way. The 
function of reason was, in his view, not to sit in judgment 
on what had been delivered regarding God to the Jews, 
but to repel the objections which philosophy had brought 
against it, and to show the inadequacy of the results 
reached by unaided human intelligence. Maimonides 
undertook to establish that reason and faith, science and 
revelation, were at one in what they affirmed regarding 
God, but in order to make out his thesis he sacrificed the 
literal sense of Scripture whenever it did not accord with 
the tenets of his philosophy, and substituted for the 
representation of God given through Moses and the 
prophets one very different in character. His idea of 
God is highly abstract and metaphysical, — the idea of a 
being so unlike every other being that no name or predicate 
whatever when applied to Him can bear its ordinary, 
or indeed any intelligible meaning. Existence, eternity, 
unity, power,^ wisdom, justice, and other attributes, are 
not in Him what they are in any other being or even 
analogous in Him to what they are in any other being.^ 

^ Schahrastani’s Oeschichte der religimn u, philosophischen Secten 
hei den Arahern^ Germ, traus. by Haarbriicker, 1850-61 ; Wiistenfeld, 
Die Akademie der Araher u, ihre Lehrer^ 1837 ; SchmbUlers, £ssai 
8ur le^ &olfa Fhilosophiques chez lea Araheay 1842; Muuk, M^angea 
de Philosophie Juive et ArdbCf 1869 ; Steiner, Die Muiaziliten oder 
Freidenkerin lalanit 1865; Renan, Averroea et VAverroisme^ 1852, 
itc. On Eastern mysticism, see Tholuck, Svfismus a, Theosophia 
Peraarum Pantheiatica^ 1821, and BMhenaainmlung ana der Dwrgen- 
Idndiachen Mystik^ 1825; Cowell, “Persian Literature,” in Oxford 
Eaaaya for 1865 ; Palmer, Oriental Myatkis^n^ 1807 ; Redhouse, The 
Meanvdi of Jelal%i>d'Din^ 1881 ag. ; Vaughan, in Houra with the 
Mystici^ treats of the Oriental as well as Christian mystics. For 
Persian mysticism in its latest forms' ^e De Gobineau, Religiona et 
PhUoaophie dana I'Aaie CentraUf 1866. On Algazel, see Gosche, 

Ueber GhazzWls Leben u. Werke,” in Abhand. {phUol, u, hiat.) d, k, 
Akad, d, Wiaa» z, Berlin^ 1to8. 

* Munk, Hiatoriqne de la PhUoaophie cluz lea Juifa^ 1849; 

Eiiler, Vortuungen ilber ^ie jMiach^ Philoaophen dea Mittelaltera, 
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In Christian Europe the human mind took a fresh sfart Renais- 
at the epoch of the Renaissance. It revolted against the"®*®?® 
authorities to which it had long been submissive, and^®"® 
exercised private judgment with a confidence uncorrected 
and unmoderated by experience. It turned with ardour 
to the free discussion of the greatest theme of thought, 
and probably at no period of history has there been more 
individual diversity of opinion on that theme. God and 
His relation to the universe were treated of from a multi- 
tude of points of view. Scepticism, naturalism, and pan- 
theism appeared in various forms ; all ancient systems of 
thought as to the Supreme Being found advocates; all 
modern theories as to the nature of the Divine were^ifi 
some measure anticipated. Did our limits permit it would 
not be uninteresting to expound the speculations concern- 
ing Deity of several of the writers of the Renaissance, — 
and especially, perhaps, of these three — Nicolaus of Cusa, 
Giordano Bruno, and Thomas Campanella. The theo- 
sophic mysticism of the period was a preparation for the 
Reformation.^ 

The fusion of theology and philosophy was the distinc- 
tive feature of mediaeval Christendom ; their separation 
has been a marked characteristic of modern Christendom. 

Even when both have been occupied with religious 
inquiries and thoughts of God they have kept apart ; they 
have often co-operated, but seldom commingled. Theology 
has been on the whole cleric, and comparatively conserva- 
tive ; philosophy has been on the whole laic, and compara- 
tively progressive. But for theology holding fast to what 
had been handed down as truth regarding God there must 
have been little continuity or consistency in the development 
of religious convictions ; but for philosophy restlessly seek- 
ing ever more light there would have been little growth or 
increase of knowledge of the Divine. 

The Reformers held that there w\as a knowledge of God The 
naturally planted in the human mind, and also derivable 
from observation of the constitution and government of 
the world, but that this knowledge was so marred and 
’corru[)ted by ignorance and sin as to require to be con- 
firmed and supplemented by the far clearer and fuller light 
of the special revelation in the Scriptures. They were 
deeply sensible of the evils which had arisen from the 
over-.speculation of the scholastic divines on the nature of 
God, and were under the impression that it would have 
been well if men had been content to accept the statements 
of Scripture on the subject with simple and unhesitating 
faith. Luther wished theology to begin at once with Jesus 
Christ. Me^anchthon said, “ There is no reason why we 
should devote ourselves much to these most lofty subjects, 
the doctrine of God, of the unity of God, of the Trinity ol 
God''; and in the early editions of his Loci Cominunea he 
entered into no discussion of these themes. Zwingli in his 
De Vera et Falsa Religione and even Calvin in his Insiiivlio 
Keligionis Chiistinim delineated the doctrina de Deo only 
in outline and general features. In the confessions of the 
churches of the Reformation nothing which the ancient 
church had cecumenically determined as regards that 
doctrine was rejected, and nothing new w'as added thereto. 

It soon became apparent, however, that the mind would 
by no means confine its thoughts of God within the limits 
which the Reformers believed? to be alone legitimate and 
safe. The idea of God is so central in religion that it 
must affect and be affected by every change of thought on ^ 

1870, 1876; Joel, Beitrage z, OeacK d. Philosophies 1876. On the 
Kabbalah, see Franck and Ginaburg. Kaufmann, Oeschichte der Attri* 
butenlehre in der jUdischen Religionsphilosophie der Mittelalteras ^ 
1877; Friedlauder, Guide of the Perplexed of MaimonideSy^ vbls., 

1885. ^ , 

® M. Corrl^re’s Philoaophiache Weltanschauung der Beformationazeitf 
1887; Vuniet z Religionaphiloaophiet i. 51-59, 69-75, 76-80; Bobba’s 
C&noaeenza di Dky iii. 1-90. * 
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any religious theme. The many and violent controversies 
^within Protestantism all reacted on the doctrine relative 
to Deity, causing it to be studied with intense energy, but 
in a manner and spirit very unfavourable, on the whole, to 
truth and piety. Every new dispute elicited more abstruse 
concfusions and more subtle definitions. In the disputa- 
tions of orthodox divines of the 17th and 18th centuries as 
to the nature, the attributes, the decrees, and the operations 
of God, we see scholasticism with all its peculiarities re- 
introduced and often exaggerated. Yet Protestant theism 
was in -various respects an advance on that of the doctors 
of mediaival scholasticism. The protest of the Reformers 
a^^inst the faults of the scholastic treatment regarding 
God did not lo^e its pertinency or value because their own 
followers fell into these very faults. If the subsequent 
history plainly showed that the doctrine could not have 
been so fixedly and exhaustively determined by the ancient 
church as the Reformers supposed, it also showed that 
the scholastic treatment of the doctrine had been justly 
condemned by them, and that speculation regarding God 
when not rooted in spiritual experience must necessarily 
be unfruitful. The scholasticism of Protestantism was in 
essential contradiction to the genius and aim of Protestan- 
tism. Then, in the Protestant doctrine of God more 
prominence was given than had previously be^ done to 
His manifestation in redempfion, to the relation of His 
character towards sin, and, in particular, to the attribute 
of justice. The strong emphasis laid on the righteousness 
of God marked a distinct ethical advance. At the same 
time the idea of God in the older Protestant theology was 
far from ethically com})lcte. His fatherhood was strangely 
ignored or most defectively apprehended. Absolute sove- 
reignty had assigned to it the place which should have 
been given to holy love, and was often conceived of in an 
unethical manner. Further, whereas among mediaeval 
theologians it was the rule and not the exception, among 
Protestant divines it was the rare exception and not the 
rule, to affirm God to be unknowable. They asserted 
merely His incomprehensibility and man’s limited know- 
ledge of His perfections. They did not in general, how- 
ever, abandon, at least explicitly, the premiss from which 
mediaeval theologians inferred the Divine incognoscibility, 
namely, that the absolute simplicity of the Divine essence 
was incompatible with the existence of distinctions there- 
in.^ 

Anti- Difference of opinion as to the relation of reason to 

trinitari- Scripture was in the Protestant world one gf the chief 
causes of difference of belief as to God. c Assaults on 
trinitarianism were contemporary with the Reformation, 
and they proceeded more on the conviction that the 
doctrine of the Trinity was unreasonable than that it was 
unscriptural. The founder of Socinianism, indeed, not 
only fully accepted the authority of Scripture, but went 
so far as to represent it as the source of all religious truth, 
even of the primary truths of natural religion ; yet, while 
he thus apparently and in theory attributed the knowledge 
of God more to Scripture and less to reason than did 
Luther or Calvin, really and in practice he did just the 
reverse, because he conceived quite otherwise of the con- 
nexion between Scripture and reason. While he held 
Scripture to be the source of religious truth, he also held 
reason to be so the organ of religious truth that nothing 
contrary ^to reason could be accepted on the authority of 
Scripture, and that only those declarations of Scripture 
could be deemed to be interpreted aright which were inter- 
pre^ed^in accordance with the axioms of reason. Luther, 
on the other hand, proclaimed aloud, Strangle reason like 

' Gass, Oesch. d. •prot Dogm.^ i. ; Heppe,Z)o^7n. rf. deviach. ProUs- 
tantiamusimlGtenJahrKf i.; Frank, Qeach. d. prot. Theol.^ i.; Domer, 
HiaL of Prot. 7’A., ii. ; and duller, De Oodalter van Calvim^ 1883. 
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a dangerous beast if it dare to question Scripture ; and 
Calvin, although he did not speak so hdrshly, demanded 
the unqualified submission of reason to the authority of 
Scripture. Antitrinitarianism has maintained it» ground 
throughout the Protestant area, has assumed a variety of 
forms, and has exerted a powerful influence. It has been 
unable, it is often said, to do more than revive the 
doctrines which distracted the ancient church and wfire 
condemned by it as heresies. And this must be ‘^80 /ar 
admitted. The doctrine of the Trinity comprehends only 
a few propositions, and every -departure from it must 
involve a rejection of one or more of the^e, and must, 
consequently, belong to some one of a very ftw possible 
types or classes of belief. But essentially the statement is 
superficial and unjust. For the v(kys in which, and the 
grounds on which, both the affirmations of which the 
doctrine consists and the negations of these have been main- 
tained have not been the same. Alike the defences and the 
attacks have in the later era implied a deeper consciousness 
of the nature of the problems in dispvrte than those of earlier 
times. As of history in general, so of the history of the 
doctrine of God, it holds good that no present has been the 
mere reproduction of any past. The rationalistic process Deism, 
was carried farther in English deism and its Continental 
developments. Deism sought to found religion on reason 
alone. It represents “ nature ” as the sole and sufficient 
revelation of God. There is no watrant for the view that 
the deists held nature to be independent of God, self- 
conservative and self-operative, — or, in other words, God 
to be withdrawn from nature, merely looking on and 
“seeing it go.” They believed that God acted through 
natural laws, and that it was doubtful if He ever acted 
otherwise than through these. Whatever was taught 
about God in Christianity and other positive religions 
beyond what reason could infer from' ‘nature ought, in 
their opinion, to be rejected as fiction and superstition. 

All their zeal was negative, — against “ superstition.” 

What was positive in their own doctrine had but a feeble 
hold on them. God was little more to them than a 
logical inference from the general constitution of the 
world. They lacked perception of the presence of God, 
not only in the Bible, but in all human life and history. ^ 

Modern philosophy, from its rise to the close of the 18th Modern 
century, showed a double development, the one ideal and 
the other empirical, the Cartesian and the Baconian. The 
former was the more essentially religious. Descartes en- 
deavoured to found philosophy on an indubitable refuta- 
tion of absolute scepticism. Such a refutation he believed 
himself to have effected when he had argued that thought, 
even in the form of doubt, necessarily implies the exist- 
ence of him who thinks; that the implication yields a 
universal criterion of certainty ; and that the presence of 
the idea of God in a man’s mind, the consciousness of the 
mind’s imperfection, and especially the character of the 
mind’s concept of God as that of the ipost real being con- 
taining every perfection, demonstratively establish that 
God is and is what He is thought to be. God is and is 
true ; therefore man has not been made to err, and what- 
ever he clearly and distinctly sees as true must be true. 

In the opinion of Descartes, the idea of God is inherent 
in reason, is the seal of all certainty, and the corner-stone 
of all true philosophy. To the whole CartSsian school 
theology was the foundation of all science. To Spinoza, 

* Besides the works of Gass, Frank, and Domer already mentioned, 
see the histories of deism by Leland, Lechler, and Sayuus; of 
rationalism by Staudlin, ThclucR, Hagenbach, and Hurst; Noaick’s 
Freidenker^ 3 vols., 1853-55; Farrar’s Crit. Hist, qf Free Thought, 

1863; Hunt’s Jiel. Thought in Bngiaryi, 3 vols., 1870-73; Leslie 
Stephen’s Engl. Thought in the Eighteenth Cent., 2 vols., 1883; 
jCaims’s Uribeli^ in the Eighteenth Cent., 1881; Beard’s J5fi6. Lett, 

1883 ; and the 2d vol. of Qi\\e\X*afiod in Hman Thought, 1874. 
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who most fully developed some of the distinctive principles 
of Descartes, it ^as identical with all science, for to him 
God Wks the t)nly substance, and all things else were 
only Hia*attributes or modes. Besides the pantheism of 
Spinoza, the occasionalism of Gjielinx, Malebranche^s vision 
of things in God, Leibnitz’s pre-established harmony and 
optimism, and Wolf’s rationalism were natural, if not 
n^essary, outgrowths from the same root, — Cartesian 
thiism? Perhaps, of all the many services to the cause 
of theism with which Cartesianism must be credited the 
greatest was that it constantly gave prominence to the 
absolute perfection of God.^ Baconian or empirical philo- 
sophy was t;on tent if, by the ways of causality and design, 
it could rise to an apprehension of a First Cause and Su- 
preme Intelligence. It tended of itself to a phenomenal- 
ism, sensationism, assocfationism, unfavourable to theism. 
It was, however, counteracted, restrained, and modified by 
Cartesianism and Platonism, and it naturally allied itself 
with positive science. The massive defence of theism 
erected by the , Cambridge school of philosophy against 
atheism, fatalism, and the denial of moral distinctions was 
avowedly built on a Platonic foundation. The popularity 
during the 18th century of the design argument, and what 
was ^called physico-theology, was largely due to the impres- 
sion made on the general mind by the brilliant discoveries 
of the foun4ers of modern astronomy, chemistry, and other 
physical sciences. Bishop Berkeley showed how an em- 
pirical philosophy might be logically evolved into a theistic 
iramaterialism, Hume how it might bo logically dissolved 
into an agnostic nihilism. 

In the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries mysticism had 
many representatives, several of whom, as, e.g.^ Weigel* 
Ottingen, Swedenborg, and especially Jacob Boehrno, are 
entitled to a considerable place in any detailed history of 
theism. To the eyes of Boehme God revealed Himself 
from without and within in the most real and intimate 
manner. In the powers, antagonisms, and conjunctions 
of creation he saw the energies, struggles, and victories of 
the creative Spirit itself ; in the constitution and opera- 
tions of physical and human nature, the essential constitu- 
tion and necessary processes of the Divine nature. His 
thoughts of God were in striking contrast to those of the 
deists and natural theologians of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, and strikingly anticipated those of a Schelling, 
Hegel, and Baadcr in the 19th century. Could Sweden- 
borg’s doctrine of correspondences be verified, our means 
of insight into the character of God would bo largely 
extended. 

The 19th century is sufficiently far advanced to allow 
us to see that a new epoch even in the history of theism 
began near its commencement. The revolution in philo- 
sophy initiated by Kant has profoundly affected theistic 
thought. It .has introduced that type of agnosticism 
which is what is most original and distinctive in the 
antitheism of the present age, and at the same time stimu- 
lated reason to undertake bolder inquiries as to the Divine 
than those which Kant prohibited. The enlarged and 
deepened views of the universe attained through the dis- 
coveries of recent physical science have rendered incredible 
the idea of a God remote from the world, irresistible the 

^ Saisset, the first part of his Modem Pantheim has some- 
what elaborate studies on (1) the theism of Descartes, (2) God in 
the system of Malebranche, (3) the pantheism of Spinoza, and (4) the 
theism of Leibnitz. Huber (1864) and Elvenich (1865) have written 
special 'treatises on the Cartesian proofs of the Divine existence. 
Among lihe most thorough studies of ^pinoza ai’e those of Camerar, 
Pollock, and Martineau. Herder; VQigtl^der, and others have 
maintained that he was a theist, not a pantheist. On the ThSodicie 
of Leibnitz there are three excelleit papers by Prof. Torrey in the 
Afuiover Rev, for October, November, and December 1886. The best 
general histyy of philosophy is Kuno Fischer’s ; the best history of 
Cartesianism P, Bouillier’^ 
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conviction that the eternal source of things must Ibe 
immanent in their constitution, changes, and laws. ^ The * 
rapid growth of biology and the spread of the doctrine of 
evolution have not only tended in the same direction, but 
given a new and nobler conception of the teleology of the 
universe, and, consequently, of God as the suprem® in- 
telligence. History — which the natural theologians of the 
18th century so strangely ignored, which the solitary 
Italian thinker Vico alone recognized with clearness and 
comprehensiveness of vision to be necessarily the chief 
scene of the self-revelation of God — began with Jjessing 
and Herder to be generally seen in its true religious light. 

The comparative or historical method of study has created 
two disciplines or sciences, comparative theology and 
Biblical theology, — which are both largely occupied with 
tracing the development of the idea of God. The ethical 
spirit of the age has so told on its religious teaching that to 
no generation save that to which the gospel was originally 
given has the^ Divine fatherhood been so distinctly set 
forth as to the present. Dogmatic theology, especially in 
Germany, has been earnestly active ; and its chief repre- 
sentatives have laboured so to amend and advance the 
doctrine concerning God that it may satisfy the new 
requirements which have arisen. 

It is now necessary briefly to indicate the present state of thought Present 
on the chief points and problems of theism. state of 

As to the origin, then, of our actual idea of God, that, it is seen, thought, 
can only bo the whole religious history of man which precedes it. Origin of 
and the whole religious nature of man which underlies that history, idea of 
It is absurd to refer exclusively to any faculty, intuition, or feeling, Qod. 
any revelation or instruction, any person or event, what can be 
traced in growth and formation through thousands of years, and 
can bo shown by facts and documents to have been influenced by 
all the chief causes which have made history whnt it is. The 
history of the idea of God is the centre of all liistory, both explained 
by and explaining it ; and our nineteenth-century idea of God is 
the result of the entire historico-psychological process wliich has 
produced the culture and religion of the 19th century. The idea 
of God is what it now is because God’s whole guidance of man and 
man’s whole search for God, the whole economy and evolution of 
things and the whole constitution and development of thought and 
'feeling, have been what they have been from the beginning of 
history to the present time. Anthropology, com})arativo psycho- 
logy, the science of language, comparative theology, Biblical theo- 
logy, the history of philosophy, and the history of Christian 
doctrine, have all been engaged in attempting to discover the 
factors and stages of the vast and complex process which has 
resulted in the accepted idea of God ; and, by their separate and 
conjunct endeavours, they have succeeded in casting great light on 
all parts of the procHC' ,. 

As to the absolute historical origin of theism— as to where, when, 
and liow the theistic conception of the Divine first obtained recog- 
nition among men— a definitive answer has not yet been reached. 

But the laboui Expended on the poblom has not been wasted. It 
has made clearer the nature of the inquiry, rcndoroil apparent the 
unsatisfactoriness of previous solutions, opened up glimpses of divers 
ways by which men have been led to belief in the unity of God, 
and accumulated means and materials for future and probably more 
successful work. 

The question as to the psychological origin of theism cannot be 
wholly separated from that as to its historical origin. Unless 
theism can bo shown to be the primitive form of religion, it cannot 
be held to have had an entirely peculiar and distinct psychological 
origin, but must be viewed as simply a phase or development of* 
religion. It cannot bo said that tnere is as yet agreement as to 
the psychological origin, or as to the psychological constitution 
even, of religion. The hypothesis of a simple impartation of the 
knowledge of God and spiritual things througn primitive revelation, 
or through instruction and tradition which go back to the first 
appearance of man on earth, still retains a hold on certain conser- 
vative minds, but has received no confirmation from modern science 
and discovery, and is plainly of its very nature inadequate. ^ A ^ 
revelation relative to God in words or signs could have n».mieaning * 
to a mind devoid of thoughts of God ; spiritual instruction is only 
ossible where there arc spiritual powers to understand and profit 
y it ; tradition will carry nothing far to which intelligence is in- • 
different. There have been many attempts made during the ^Mcnt 
century to refer the origin of oelief in God to some emotional t 
source, some element or state of sensitivity. Thus Strauss has re- 
affirmed the hypothesis of Epicurus, Lucretius, and Hume, that 
fear made the gods ; Feuerbach has resolved religion into desire^ 
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God being conceived to be what man would wish himself to be ; 
Schleiermacher lias argued that a feeling of absolute dependence, 
of pure and complete passivcness, is our evidence for the presence 
of an infinite energy, an infinite being; Mansel has represented 
the feeling of dependence and the conviction of moral obligation ns 
the sources of the religious consciousness ; Pfloidcror represents reli- 
gion as a response to the sense of conflict and contradiction between 
man’s feelings of dependence nnd of freedom; Rauwenhoff traces 
its origin to respect (Achtang), the root also of moral conduct nnd 
of family life ; others have referred it to specific ethical feelings ; 
and many have represented it to be essCtitiaUy love. The number 
of these atti'iiipts and the diversity of these results are explained 
by the complexity of religious feeling. In religion all the feelings 
which r.fiso man above the merely animal condition arc involved. 
Man is not religious by any one feeling or by a few feelings, but 
liy the whole constitution of his emotional nature. His heart, 
with all its wealth of feelings, has been made for God. Hence all 
the theories referred to have easily been shown to bo one-sided, 
and to have exaggerated the signifi<‘ance and influence in religion 
of particular emotional elements, but hence also they all contain 
more or loss important portions of the truth, and liavo all contri- 
buted towards a knowledge of the full truth. Man is not only, 
however, disposed by all his chief sentiments for religion, but all 
these sentiments, w’hcn normally and henlthfully developed, tend 
towards thedsm. It is only in a theistic form of religion that they 
can find true rest and satisfaction. One Cod can alone be the 
object of the highest devotional fear, can alone be regarded as 
ideally perfect, or as a being on whom the worshipper is absolutely 
dependent, can alone be loved with the whole heart and esteemed 
with undivided reverence, can alone be recognized as the solo author 
of the moral law, the alone good. The theories which trace the 
origin of religion to feeling have the merit of recognizing that 
religion is not an affair of mere intellect ; that the Divine could 
not oven be known by men if they had not feelings and affections 
as well as intellectual powers; that, if God be love, for example. 
He can only be known by love ; that, if Ho have moral attributes, 
we must have moral feelings in order to be able to recognize them. 
On the other hand, in so far as those theories represimt religion ns 
reducible to mere feeling or as independent of intellect, they have 
the fault of overlooking that all the feelings included in religion 
presuppose apprehensions and judgments, nnd are valid only in so 
far as they have the warrant of intelligence. It is as much an 
error, however, to account for religion by any one intellectual 
principle as by any one emotional element. Religion has no one 
special seat, such as “ tlie central point of unity behind conscious- 
ness,” imagined by Schloiormachcr; no ‘Especial organ,” such as 
“conscience” was supposed to be by Schenkel; nnd no one special^ 
principle of cognition, such as the law of causality has been repre- 
sented to be by several philosophers and theologians. All the 
ultimate priii( i])les of cognition are involved in religion, and all 
lead, if consistently followed far enough, to theism. The whole 
head as well as the whole heart has been made for religion, and for 
the perfect form of religion. Max Miiller, in his Uihhcrt Lectures^ 
traces the idea of God to a special faculty of religion— “ a subjcctivo 
faculty for the apprehension of the infinite,” “a mental faculty, 
which, independent of, nay, in spite of, sense and reason, enables 
man to apprehend the infinite under ditferent names and under 
varying disguises.” This view will not bear, perliaji.s, a close 
scrutiny. The infinite, as an implicit condition, of tSiought, is not 
more involved in religious than in other thouglit. We cannot 
think anything as finite without implying the infinite. Space 
cannot bo thought of except as extemively, nor time except as jw*o- 
tenaively^ infinite. As a condition of thought, the infinite is in- 
volved in religious knowledge only so far as it is involved in all 
knowledge. On the other hand, as an explicit object of thought, 
it is not jiresent in the lower forms of religion at all, which exist 
only because the thought of infinity is not associated in the religious 
consciousness with that of Deity, except where reflexion is some- 
what highly developed ; and, even in the highest stages of religion, 
‘it is only apprehended as one aspect of Deity, lufluity is not God, 
but merely an attribute of the attributes of God, and not even an 
exclusively Divine attribute. The hypothesis that the idea of God 
is gained by intuition or vision is proved to be erroneous by the 
fact that the idea of God, and the process by which it is reached, 
are capable of being analysed, *and therefore not simple, and like- 
\viso by the variety and discordance of the ideas of God which have 
been actually formed. The apjirehension of God scorns to be only 
possible through a Iproceas which involves all that is essenti^ in 
the hum^n constitution — will, affection, intelligence, conscience, 
reason,— and the ideas which they supply— cause, design, goodness, 
infinity, &c. These are so connected that they may all be embraced 
in fi. single act and coalesce in one grand issue. During the last 
thirty years there has been more mychological investigation as to 
the origin and nature of religion than during all previous histoiy, 
and the whole tendency of it has been to set aside all solutions 
which represent man as religious only in virtue of particular senti- 
ments or principles, and to make manifest that the psychology of 
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religion is that of the entire human nature In a special relationship. 

The best of the later investigations are much more thorough and 
comprehensive than any of earlier date.^ ^ 

The agnosticism originated by Kant has been one of the distinc- Kantian 
tivo and prominent phenomena in the history of religion and’lheism agnosti- 
during the 19th century. It sprang out of an earlier agnosticism, cism. 
Hume and his predecessors admitted that the conditions of thought 
— otherwise, the categories of experienco or ideas of reason — were 
in appearance necessary and objectively valid, but in reality o;;ly 
arbitrary and subjective, their seeming necessity and ob^iectivity 
being illusory, and conseipient on mere repetitions and accideMal 
associations of sensations ard feelings. Kant showed that they 
were not only seemingly but really necessary to thought, and 
irresolvable into the particular in experience. He denied, ^however, 

that wo are entitled to consider them ns of more than subjective 
applicability, — that what we necessarily think must n'bccssarily bo. 
or be as we think it. He aflirmed ^11 knowledge to be coniinea 
to experience, the phenomenal, the con.litioncd. It was quite in 
accordance with this view of the liifiits."»f knowledge that ho should 
have denied that we can know God, even while lie affirmed that 
we cannot but think of God. It was by no means in obvious 
harmony with it that he should have affirmed that we must, on 
moral grounds, retain a certain belief in God. Sir W. Hamilton 
and Dean Mansel followed Kant in holding that wo can have no 
knowledge of God in Himself, as knowleage is only of the relative 
and phenomenal. They strove to show that the notions of tho 
unconditioned, the infinite, tho absolute, arc mere negations of 
thought, whicli destroy themselves by their mutual contradictions 
and by the absurdities which they involve. Yet both of these 
philosophers held that there is a revelation of God in Scri'^dure 
and conscience, and that we are bound to believe it, not indeed as 
teaching us what God really is, but what He wishes us to believe 
concerning Him. Herbert Spencer, adopting Kant’s theory of 
the limits of knowledge, and regarding as decisive Hamilton and 
Maiisel’s polemic against the philosophies of the Absolute, has 
concluded that tho only truth underling profe.s.s(Hl revelations, 
positive religions, and so-called theological sciences is tho existence 
of an unknowable and untliiiikablo cause of all things. In the 
view of tho Positivist the unknowable itself is a metaphysical 
fiction. The Kantian doctrine lias liad a still more extensive 
influence in Germany than in Britain, and German philosophers 
and theologians have displayed great ingenuity in their endeavours 
to combine with it some sort of recognition of God and of religion. 

Fries, De Wette, and others have relegated religion to the 8|mere 
of faith, Schleiennaeluir and his followers to that of feeling, Ritschl 
and his school to that of ethical wants, F. A. Lange to that of 
imagination, &c. Their common aim has been to find for piety 
towards God a special place which they can fence olT from the rest 
of human nature, so as to be able to claim for religion independence 
of reason, spec illation, and science, a right to existence oven 
although necessarily ignorant of tho object of its faith, feeling, 
moral sense, or phantasy.* 

The movement indicated has led to no direct conclusion which 
has obtained, or is likely to obtain, general assent. It has had, 
however, a very important indirect result. It has shown how 
iiitcrc.stcd in, and dependent on, a true criticism or science of 
cognition are theism and theology. It has made increasingly 
manifest the immense significance to religion of the problem as to 
the flowers and limits of thought which Kant stated and discussed 
with so much vigour and originality. Hence research into what 
the Germans call “die erkcnntnisstficoretischen Grundsatze” — the 
filiilosophical bases— of theism has been greatly stimulated and 
advanced by the movement. This is an enormous gain, which 
more than compensates for sundry incidental losses. Kant’s solu- 
tion of the problem which he placed in the foreground of philosophy 
has not been found to be one in which the mind ban rest. From 
his agnosticism down to the very empiricism which it was his aim 
to refute descent is logically inevitable. The agnosticism of fiiety 
has in no form been able to discover a halting place, — a spot on 

1 Among recent dtiquIslUons a« to tho psychological origin of tho religious 
consclousncM and the conception of God may be specified— Pile Idercr's in last 
cd. of his ReligiontpMhtophie ; Biedermann’s in lost ed. of his Dogmatik; W. 
Hermann’s In his Die Religion im VerhdltnUi turn Welterkennen u/Mtur Sitttieh- 
tH(, 1879 ; Kaftan's in his Dai Wetm der chr. Religion, 1881 ; Lipsius's in his 
Philosophie und Religion, 1886; and Rauwenhoff's in his '‘Ontstaan von den 
Godsdienst," Theol, Tijdachr., May 1686. 

2 Among works in which it Is denied that the real natuit of God can be 
known arc— Kant’s Kr. d. r. V. ; Fichte's A'r. alter OffenJbarung ; Schlelermacher’s 
Reden, Dialektik, and Olaubmslehre ; Trendelenburg's Dog, Untersuchungen^ IL 
$$ xx.-xxIt.; Hamilton’s Lect. on Met,, and Disruaiont ; Mansel's Bampton 

and Philoiophyofthe Conditioned', II. Spencer’s /Vrsf Principles', and tha writings 
of l.Ange, Hitachi, and other Nco-Kantlsts. Among works In which the real cog- 
noscibility of God is affirmed are — Calderwood’s Ph. of the Injbiite ; Hodge’a 
Sys. Th., I.; M‘Co9h's Jnt, of the Mmd, Phil. Series, Ac.; H. B. Smith’s fntr. to 
Ch. Th., and Faith and Philosophy', Maurice’s YThat is Reve.lcUionf; Young's 
Province of Reason ; and Harris's Phil Bases of Theism. See also L. Rob<^ 

De la Certitude, Ac., 1880; OUd*LapmnefZ>e fa ^titude Morale, 1880 ; G. Dcrepaa 
Lee Theories de VJnccnnaissable, 1888 ; G. Matneson, in Can the Old Faith Live 
with the Neva f, 1886 ; R. T. Smith, Man's Knowledge of Man and of Qod, 1886 ; 

Schramm, Die Erkennbarkeit Ooltes, 1876 ; and Bertling, Die ErkemK,arkeU (hUee, 

1886. i % 
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which to raise theism or any solid religious construction. In no 
form has it been able to prove its legitimacy, to maintain its self- 
consistency, or tosdefenJ itself successfully against the agnosticism 
of unbelief. It is, therefore, not surprising that it should have 
been fer^* generally regarded as dangerous to theism in reality, 
even when friendly to it in intention. Yet there is much in the 
theory of cognition on which it proceeds which the thoist can 
utilize. Indeed, no theory of cognition can afford a satisfactory 
ba|i8 to theism which does not largely adopt and assimilate that of 
Kant. Jlo has conclusively shown that all our knowledge is a 
syitiiesra of contingent impressions and necessary conditions ; that 
without the latter there can be neitli^ir sense, understanding, nor 
reason; that they constitute intelligence, and arc the light of 
mind ; that th^ also pervacle the whole world of experience and 
illuminate it ; that there is neither thing nor thought in the uni- 
verse which ^oos not exhibit them in some of their aspects; that 
apart from them there ca^ he no reality, no truth, no science. 
Tme agnostic corollaries ^appended to tliis theory by Kant and 
others, instead of being ne^essA-y consequences from it, are incon- 
sistent with it. Kant and the agnostics say that we know only 
the conditioned; but what they prove i.s that we know also the 
conditions of thought, *and that these conditions arc themselves 
unconditioned, otherwise tliey would not be necessary. They afhrm 
that we can know only the phenomenal and relative, but wliat they 
c.stabli8h is that iS i.s as ftnpossible to know only the relative and 
phenomenal ns to know only the absolute and nournenal, and that 
in sotfar as wo know at all we know through ideas which are 
absolute and nournenal in the only intelligible, and in a very real 
and important, scuise. They maintain, what is very true, if not a 
truifin, that the categories are only valid for experience, and they 
imply that this is because experience limits and defines the cate- 
gories, whereas, according to tneir own theory, it is the categoric.s 
which condition exporieace and enter as constituents into all 
experience, so that to say that the categories are only valid for 
experience means very little, exi)erienco merely existing so far as 
the categories enable us to have it, and being valid so far as the 
categories are legitimately applied, although not farther, which 
leaves no more piesumption against religious experience than 
against sensible experience. They have denied the objective validity! 
of the categories or necessary conditions of thought. This denial 
is the distinctive feature of all modern agnosticism ; and the theist 
who would vindicate the reality of his knowledge of God, the legi- 
timacy of his belief wf God, the worth of his religious exjHjrienco, 
must refute the reasonings by which it has been supi>orted; show 
that consciousness testifies against it, the subjectivity of any true 
category being mitbinkablo and inconceivable; and indicate how 
its admission must subvert not only the foundation of theology but 
of all other sciences, and resolve them all into castles in the air, 
or into such stuff as dreams are made of. In the accomplishment 
of this task as much guidance and aid may he found, perhap.s, in 
the theories of cognition of Ferricr and Rosmini os from those of 
any of the Germans; but Ilcgel and his followers, not a few of the 
Herbartists, Ulrici, Harms, and many other German thinkers, 
have contributed to show the falsity of the critical theory at this 
point. Amended hen;, it is a theory admirably fitted to be the 
corner-stone of a philosophical theism. 

Philo- More may be attempted to be done in the region of the necessary 
Sophy of and unconditioned. The conditions of thougnt, the categories of 
the Ah- experience, the ideas of rea.son are all linked together, so that each 
solute, has its own place and is part of a whole. And of what wliolo ? 
The idea of God. All the metaphysical categories are included 
therein, for God is the Absolute Being ; all the physical categories, 
for Ho is Absolute Force and Idfc ; all the mental categories, for 
He is Absolute Spirit ; all the moral categories, for He is the 
Absolutely Good. The idea of God is the richest, the mo.st 
inclusive, the most comprehensive, of all ideas. It is the idea of 
ideas, for it takes up all other ideas into itself and gives them 
unity, 80 that they constitute a system. The whole system issues 
into, and is rendered organic by, the idea of God, which, indeed, 
contains within itself all the ideas which are the conditions of 
human reason and the grounds of known existence. All sciences, 
and even all phases and varieties of human experience, are only 
developmeiits of .some of the ideas included in this supreme and 
all-comprehonsive idea, and tlie developments have in no instance 
exhausted the ideas. Hence in the idea of God must be the whole 
truth of the lyiiverse as well as of the mind. These sentences are 
an attempt to express in the briefest intelligible form what it was 
the aim of the so-called philosophy of the Absolute to prove to be 
not onjy true, but the truth. Hegol and Schelling, Krause and 
Baador^ and their associates, all felt themselves to have the one 
mission in life of making manifest ,that God was thus the trutli, 
the light of all knowledge, self-r^ealing in all science, the sole 
object of all philosophy. The Absolute with which they occupied 
themselves so earnestly wa^ no abstraotion, no ffetion, such as 
Hamilton and Mansel supposed it to be, —not the wholly indeter- 
minate, no| that which is out of all relation to everything or t 0 f| 
anything, not the Unknowable,— ^ut the ground of all relationship. 
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the foundation alike of existence and of thought, that which it is 
not only not impossible to know, but which it is impossible not to* 
know, the knowledge of it being implied in all knowledge. Hegel 
expressed not only his own conviction, but the central and vital 
thought of the whole anti-agno.stic movement wliich culminated in 
liim when he wrote, “ The object of religion i.s, like that of philo- 
sophy, the eternal truth it8(df in its objective existence : it i'^God, 
and nothing but God, and the explanation of God. Philosophy is 
not a wisdom of tlio world, but a Knowledge of the unworldly ; not 
a knowledge of outward matter, of empirical being and life, but 
knowledge of that which is eternal, of that which is God and which 
flows from His nature, as that must manifest and develop it.self. 
Hence philosophy in explaining religion explains itself, and in 
explaining itstdf explains religion. Philosophy and religion thus 
coincide in that they have one and the same object.” The 
adherents of the philosophy of the Absolute must bo admitted Yd 
have fallen, in their revulsion from agnosticism, into many extra- 
vagancc.s of gnosticism ; but a theist who docs not sympathize 
with their main aim, and even accepts most of the results as to 
which they are agreed, cannot be credited with having much 
philosophical insight into whnt a thorough and consistent theism 
implic.s. A God who is not the Absolute a.s they understood the 
term, not the Unconditioned revealed in all that is conditioned, 
an<l the essential content of all knowledge at its liighest, cannot 
bo the God either of a profound philo.sophy or a fu]ly-develo{)ed 
religion. The philosophy of the Absolute was, on the whole, a 
great advance towards a philosophical theism.^ 

And yet it was largely pantheistic, and tended strongly towards 
pantheism. This was not surprising. Any philosophy which is 
ill thorougli earnest to show that God is the ground of all existence 
and the cofldition of all knowledge must find it ditiicult to retain 
a firm grasp of the personality and transcendence of the Divine 
and to sot them forth with due prominence. Certainly some of 
the most influential representatives of the philosophy of the 
Absolute ignored or mi.srepresented them. The conseciueuce was, 
however, that a band of thinkers soon aj)peared who were animated 
with the most zealous desire to do justice to these aspects of the 
Absolute, and to make evident the onc-sidcdncs.s and inade(}uacy 
of every panthoi.stic conception of the Divine. This wn.s the 
common aim of those who gathered around the younger Fichte, 
ami whose literary organ was the Zeiischrifi fiir rhilosoyhie. 
Clialybiius, K. Fh. Fiselier, Seugler, Weisse, Wirtli, and Ulrici 
may be named as among the ablest and most active. The Roman 
Catholic Giiuther and ln.s followers worked in much the same 
spirit. Lotze has effectively co-operated by his ingenious defence 
of the thesis that “perfect jjersonality is to bo fouud only in God, 

I while in all finite spirits there exists only a weak imiUtiou of 
]icrsonality ; the finiteness of the finite is not a productive condi- 
tion of personality, but rather a limiting harrier to its perfect 
development.” This movement also, then, has tended to develop 
and contributed to enrich the theory of theism. Its special mis- 
sion has been to prove that theism is wider than pantlieism, and 
can inclndo all tno truth in pantheism, while pantheism must 
necessarily exclude truth in theism es.sential to the vitality and 
vigour both of religion and of morality.* 

The philosophy of the Absolute, judged of from a distinctly 
theistic point of view, was defective on another side. It regarded 
too exclusively the necessary and formalin thought, trusted almost 
entirely to its^nsight into the significance of the categories and its 
powers of rational deduction. Hence the idea of the Divine which 
it attained, if vast and comprehensive, was also vague and abstract, 
shadowy and unimpressive. Correction was needed on this side 
also, and it came through Schlciermacher and that large company 
of theologians, among whom Lipsius and Ritschl are at present 
the most prominent, who have dwelt on the importance of proceed- 
ing from immediate personal experience, from the direct testimony 
of pious feeling, from the practical needs of the moral life, &c. 
From these theologians may he learned that God is to be known, 
not through mere intellectual cognition, but through spiritual 
experience, and that no dicta as to the Divine not verifiable in' 
experience, not otficacious to sustain piety and to promote virtue, 
to elevate and purify the heart, to invigorate tlie will, to ennoble 

* On the doctrine of God propounded by the philosophers of the Absolute may 
be consulted the histories of philosophy by Chiilybiius, Michelet, Erdmann, 
Ueberweg, K. Fischer, Harms, Zeller, AciA slso PUnjer, 11 . bks. 3 and 6 ; the 
chapters in Pflehlerer on Schelling, Hegel, Neo-Schelllngtanlnm, and Noo- 
Hegellanism ; Dornor’s JJUt, of Prot. Th., U. 2o7, 396; Lichtcniberger's Hitt, det 
Id^et Religieutet m Allfmagne kt.yp(utim\ Ehvenhaus's HegeVt Oottetb^rif, 

«tc. ; Franz on SchelUng’s Potitive Philotophie\ Optoomer’s Acer van God, bif » 
Krau*e\ K. Ph. Fischer’s Characterittik der Theotophie Raadert ; Ac* 

* See art. “ Theiwmus," by Ulrici, in Herzog's R^al-EncyklopUdU, xv. As 
representing this phase of theism the following works may ho named C. H. 
Weisse s Idee der GotthHt, 1844, and Philotophische Dogmatit, 1866 ; Wlrth’s 
Speculative Idee QoUet, 1845 ; angler’s Idee Gottei, 1846-47 ; J. H. Fichte’s 
Speculative Theologie, 1846 -47 ; Hanne’s Idee der abioluten Personlichkeit, 1867 ; 
Ulrlcl’s Oott u. dieNtUur, 1875: and Ijoiit'^ Microcomot, il. lx. 4-5 (Eng. tr.V 
The school is well represented in America by Prof. Bowne. See his Studiet m 
Theism, especially ch. 7-9. See slso art. of Prof. J. S. Candlish on "The 
Personality of God,” in Princeton Rev., Sept. 1884, and of Gardiner on "Lotte's 
Theistic Philosophy,” In Pretby. Rev., Oct, 188^. 
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the character, to sanctify both individuals and communities, are 
' likely to be true. Experience of the Divine can be the richest and 
surest experience only if it not merely implies all that is absolute 
and necessary in consciousness and existence, but is also confirmed 
and guaranteed by all that is relative and contingent therein. 
Theistic What are known as “ the nroofs " for the Divine existence have 
“proofs.” from^^the time of Kant to the ])resent been often represented as 
sophistical or useless. This view is, however, less prevalent than 
it was. During the last twenty years the proofs have been in much 
greater repute, and have had far more labour expended on them, 
than during the previous part of tho century. They have, of 
course, been considerably modified, in conformity with the genera! 
growth of thought and knowledge. For instance, they are no longer 
proaentml elaborately analysed into series or groups of syllogisms. 
It is rccogniz(Ml that the fetters which would assuredly arrest the 
ogress of physical and mental science cannot be favourable to that 
of theology. It is recognized that the validity of the proofs must be 
entirely dependent on the truthfulness with which they indicate the 
inodes in which God reveals Himself, the facts through which man 
aj^prehends tho presence and attributes of God, and that, therefore, 
the more simply they are stated the better. Man knows God some- 
what as he knows the minds of hia fellow-men— namely, inferen- 
tially, — yet through an experience at once so simple and so manifold 
that all attempts at a syllogistic representation of the jirocess must 
ncces.sarily do it injustice. The closeness and character of the con- 
nexion of tho proofs have also come to be more clearly seen. They 
are perceived to constitute an organic whole of argument, each of 
which establishes its separate element, and thus contributes to tho 
general result — confirmatory evidence that God is, and complemen- 
tary evidence as to what God is. The explanation of tins doubtless 
is that the apprehension of God is itself an organic whole, a complex 
and harmonious process, involving all that is es.sential in the human 
mind, yet all the constituents of which are so connected that they 
may bo embraced in a single act and coalesce into one grand issue. 
The cos- The cosmological argument concludes from tho existence of the 
mological world as temporal and contingent, conditioned and phenomenal, 
argu- to the existence of God as its one eternal, unconditioned, self- 

ment. existent cause. It is an arguiiient which has been in no respect 

discredited by recent resenroh and dis'^ussion, which is in substance 
acceided not only by theists but by punthei.sts, and which forms 
tho basis even of the philosophy of Herbert Spencer. The principle 
on which it proceeds— the principle of causality — has only come to 
be more clearly seen to bo ultimate, universal, and necessary. The 
hypothesis of an infinite series of causes and effects has not had its 
Imrden of irrationality in the least diminished. Tho progress of 
science has not tended to show that the world it.self may be reason- 
ably regarded as eternal and self-existeiit ; in the view of theists it 
has only tended to render more probable the doctrine that all*' 
physical things must liavo their origin in a single non-physical 
cause. The necessity of determining aright tho bearings of the 
new views reached or suggested by sedence as to the ultimate 
constitution of matter, the conservation of energy, cosmic evolution, 
the age and duration of the present pliysical system, &c., has been 
the cdiief factor in the latest developments of the argument a 
continfjentia mnndi. The teleological argument, which concludes 
from the regularities and adjustments, preconformities and har- 
monies, in nature that its first cause must be an intelligence, has 
been both corrected and extended owing to recent advances of 
science and especially of biological science. The tlfoory of evolu- 
tion has not shaken the principle or lessened tMe force of tho 
argument, while it has widened its .scope and opened up vistas of 
grander design, hut it has so changed its mode of jU’osentation that 
already the Bridgewater Treatises and similar works are to some 
extent aiiti(piated. Perhaps the most promising of the later 
applications of the argument is that which rests on the results 
obtained by a philosophical study of history, and wliich seeks to 
show that tlie goal of the evolution of life, so far as it has vet pro- 
ceeded, is tho perfecting of human nature, and the eternal source 
of things a power whiv.h makes for truth and righteousness. The 
♦ethical argument— the proof from comscience and the moral order — 
lield a very subordinate place in the estimation of wiiters on natural 
theology until Kant rested on it almost tlie wliole weight of theism. 

It has ever since been prominent, and has been tho argument most 
relied on to produce practical conviction. Much importance is now 
rarely attached to those forms pf the metaphysical argument which 
are deductions from a particular conception, as, e.g., of a perfect 
being. Ignorance alone, however, can account for the assertion 
, often met with that tho argument is generally abandoned. It has 
• only beei^ transformed. It has passed from a stage in which it was 
presented in particular ontological forms into one in which it is set 
forth in a general epistemological form. As at present maintained 
♦ it js to the effect tliat God is tho idea of ideas, the ultimate in 
humaif thought, without whom all thought is confusion and self- 
i contradiction. In this form, by what theologians and religious 
philosophers possessed of much speculativ' insight is it not held 

^ See the present wilter’s 7Vk;i|m, and the indications of the literature given 
in the notes. 
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The changes adopted in the methods of theistic proof have all 
tended in one direction, namely, to remove or correct extreme and 
exaggerated conceptions of tho Divine transcendence and to^ produce 
a true appreciation of tho Divine immanence,— to set aside deism 
and to enrich theism with what is good in pantheism. The general 
movement of religious speculation within tne theistic area has been 
towards mediation between the extremes ( ' ^ 
towards harmonious combination of the personal self-equality and 
the universal agency of the Divine. Positive science has power- 
fully co-operated with speculation in giving support and impulse 
to this movement. Wliile tho modern scientific view of the wyld 
does not result in pantheism, it affords it a partial and relative 
justification, and requires a ‘theism which, while maintaining the 
]>ersonality of God, recognizes God Vo bo in all things and all 
things to be of God, through God, and to God. ht mn;, bo said 
that theism has always thus recognized the Divineummanence. 

The vague recognition of it, however, which precedes scientific 
insight and tho conquest and absorpfi^i of pantheism is not to 
be i(ientifiod with the realizing coiiprejjiension of it which is their 
result.^ 

As to tho further treatment of the idea of God in recent or con- The ide« 
temporary theology, the following may be mentioned us, perhaps, of God 
tho chief distinctive features first, tho general endeavour to in con- 
present the idea as a harmonious rdlex of the Divine nature an^ tempo- 
life, instead of as a mere aggregate of hitribut^is ; secondly, and rary 
consequently, the greater care shown in the classification and theologj 
correlation of the attributes, so as to refer them to theii apprqj)riate' 
places in the one great organic thouglit ; and, thirdly, the more 
truly ethical and spiritual representation given of tho Divine 
eharaeter. To n'alize llie nature and import of tho first of those 
features it is only necessary to compare the expositions given of the 
idea of God in the works of such theologians as Nitzsch, Thomasius, 

Dorner, Philij)pi, Kahnis, and even more in those of the represen- 
tatives of German speculative theism, with such as are to be found 
in the treatises of Hill, Watson, Wardlaw, and Hodge, which, 
although published in the present century, expre.ss only the views 
of an earlier age. As to tho second point, there has of late been a 
vast amount of thought exj)ended in endeavouring so to classify 
^nd co-ordinate the attributes, and so to refer them to the various 
moments of tho Divine existence and life, as that God may ho able 
to be apprehended both in His unity and com])leteness, .self-iden- 
tity and spiritual richness, as one whole harmonious and perfect 
personality. Of tho work attemided in this direction our limits 
will not allow us to treat. In regard to the third feature, any 
one who will peruse an essay like Weber’s Vom Zonie Qottes, or 
Ritsclil’s De Ira Dei, and compares the way in which the Biblical 
j conception of the wrath of God is there presented with the mode of 
exhibiting it prevalent for so many ages, is likelj^ to bo convinced 
that considerable progress has been made even in recent times in 
the study of the moral aspects of God’s character. That the Divine 
glory must centre in moral perfection, in holy love, is a thought 
which is undoubtedly being realized by all theists witli evcr-increos- 
ing clearness and fulness.^ 

It follows from tlie above that theistic thouglit lias been moving Advance 
in a direction which could not fail to suggest to those influenced by of trinl- 
it that a rigidly Unitarian conception of God must be inadequate, tarian 
and that the trinitarian concejitiou might be the only one in which theism, 
reason can rest as self-consistent. So long as the sim])licity of 
tho Divine nature was conceived of as an abstract self-identity, 
intelligence could not venture to attempt to pass from the unity 
to the trinity of tho Godhead, or hope for any glimpse of the pos- 
sibility of harmoniously combining them. But, this view of the 
simplicity of the Divine nature having been ahuiidoned, and an idea 
of God attained which assies to Him all tho distinctions com- * 

patihlc wdtli, and demanded by, completeness and perfection of 
personality, the doctrine of the Trinity necessarily entered on anew 
stage of its history. The free movement of thought in this century, 
far from exjielling it from its place in the mind of Christendom, 
has caused it to strike deeper root and gfow with fresh vigour. 

Never since the Niccne age has theological speculation been so 
actively occupied with the constitution of the Godhead, and with 
tho trinitarian representation thereof, as from the commencement 
of the present century. It is, of course, impossible hereto describe 
any of the attempts which, during this jieriod, have been made to 
show that the absolute Divine self-consciousness implies a trinitarian 
form of existence, and that intelligently to think the essential 
Trinity is to think those moments in the Divine exiftence without 
which personality and self-consciou.sness are unthinkable ; or that 
a worthy conception of Divine love demands.a trinitarian mode of 
life ; or that a world distinct from God presupposes that God as 
triune is in and for Hiiriself^a perfect and infinite world,«eo that 

2 See the extremely Interestlrt,? papers by Peabody, Montgomery, Howlson, 
ana|H arris In the Journal of Speculative Philotophy for Oct. 1886, on tlie ques- 
tion, “Is Pantheism the Legitimate Oiitcome of Modem Science Also F. E. 

Abbot’s acientifie Theiitn, 1886 ; and J. Fiske'ft/dea of Ood at afected hy Modem 
Knowledge, 1886, 

» Bruch, Lehre vm den G6UI. Eigmtehaflen, 1842; Moll, De Jutle^Uributorum 
Dei Ditcrifnine, 1866. Both are, however, already^inadequato. 
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His attributes and activities already fully realized in the trinitarian 
life can proceed outwards, not of necessity but of absolute freedom ; 
or that ine wholeeuuiverse is a manifestation of His triune nature, 
and all finite spiritual life a reflexion of the archetypal life, self- 
su 8 taiifed*and self-fulfilled therein. All the more thoughtful 
trinitarian divines of the present endeavour to make it apparent 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is not one which lias been merely 
imposed upon faith by external authority, hut one which satisfies 
reij^on, gives expression to the self-evidencing substance of reve- 
lation, and explains and supports religious experience. If it be 
th^ghrthat their success has not been great, it has to be romcm- 
bered that they have been labouring near the commencement of a 
movement, and so at a stage when all individual efforts can have 
only a very limited worth. To one general conclusion they all seem 
to have ^ome, namely, that the idea of God as substance is not the 
only idea wtth which we can connect, or in which wo may find 
implied, tri-personality. Tilio category of substance is, in some 
respects, one very inappli^hle to God, as the philosophy of Spinoza 
has indirectly shown. If the tiToologians referred to be correct, the 
doctrine of the Trinity is not specially dependent upon it. In their 
view God cannot be thought of consistently as, e.g.y Absolute Life, 
Absolute Intelligence, or Absolute Love, unless He be thought of 
in a trinitarian manner. 

While trinitarian theism has thus during the present century 
shown abundant vitalit]^ and vigour, it cannot be said to have 
gained any decided victory over Unitarian theism. Tho latter has 
also within the same period spread more widely and shown more 
practical activity, more spiritual life, than in any former age. The 
unitarianism represented by a Martineau is a manifest advance on 
that fvhich was represented by a Priestley. Theism in its Unitarian 
form is the creed of very many of the most cultured and most 
religious minds of our time, alike in Europe and America. In 
this form it fias also signally shown its power in contemporary 
India. Brahinoism is, perhaps, the most remarkable example of a 
Unitarian theism which exhibits all the characteristics of a positive 
faith and a churchly organization. The Unitarian theism of tho 
present age is distinguished by the great variety of its kinds or 
types. None of these, it must be added, are very definite or stable. 
Hence Unitarian theism is often seen to approximate to, or become' 
absorbed into, agnosticism or pantheism, cosmism or humanitari- 
anism. This may be duo, however, less to its own character than 
to the character of the age.‘ 

The mind of man.bas clearly not yet ceased to be intensely 
interested in thoughts of God. There are no grounds apparent for 
supposing that it will ever ceaso to seek after Him or to strive to 
enlarge its knowledge of His ways. And, if the idea of God be 
what has been suggested in tho foregoing pages, the search for God 
cannot fail to meet with an ever-growing response. If the idea of 
God be the most comprehensive of ideas, inclusive of all tho cate- 
gories of thought and implicative of their harmonious synthesis 
and perfect realization, all thought and experience must of its very 
nature tend to lead onwards to a fuller knowledge of God. For 
the knowledge of God, on this view, consists in no mere inference 
reached through a process of theological argumentation, but in an 
ever-growing apprenension of an ever-advancing self-revelation of 
God ; and all philosophy, science, experience, and historj* must 
necessarily work together to promote it. 

All speculative thought, whether professedly metaphysical or 
professecily theological, is conversant with ideas included in the 
idea of God. It deals with what is necessary in and to thought ; 
and within that sphere, notwithstanding many aberrations, it has 
made slow but sure progress. The history of philosophical specu- 
lation is not only, like the whole liistory of man, essentially rational, 
but it is, in substance, the history of reason itself in its purest 
form, — not the record of an accidental succession of opinions, but 
of the progressive apprehension by reason of God’s revelation of 
Hiraselr in its own constitution. ** There is much in the history 
of speculative tliought, just as in the outward life of man, that 
belongs to the accidentafand irrational — errors, vagaries, paradoxes, 
whimsicalities, assuming in all ages the name and the guise of 
philosophy. But, just as tho student of the constitutional history 
of England can trace, amidst all the complexity and contingency 
of outwanUand passing events, through successive times and 
d^asties, underneath the wa^ardness of individual passion and 
the struggle for ascendency of classes and orders, the silent, steady 
development that system of ordered freedom which we name 
the constitution of England, so, looking back on the course which 
human thought has travelled, we shall be at no loss to discern 
beneath the surface change of opinions, unaffected by the abnormal 
displays^of individual folly and unreason, the traces of a continuous 
onward ftiovement of mind.”* And tjiis continuous onward move- 
ment is towards tho clearer and wider apprehension of the whole 
ayetem of ultimate truths which is comprehended in the idea of 
the Absolute Truth. The thyighttf of men as to God are necessarily 

* Qoblet d’Alvlella, Contemporary EeoMion of Religious Thought in Englami, 
Amor^ea, and JpdiOf 1886. 

* Principal Calrd, Progretsieepeit o/th^^cienees, pp. 27-28, Glasgow, 1878. 


enlarged by increase of insight into the conditions of their own , 
thinking. Tho disquisitions of merely professional theologians 
on the nature and attributes of God have done far less to elucidate 
the idea of God than the philosophical views of great speculative 
thinkers, and would have aone less than they have actually accom- 
plished were it not for the guidance and suggestion found in these 
view.s. 

The sciences co-operate with speculative philosophy and with Contrlbu- 
one another in aiding tliought to grow in the knowledge of God. tions of 
Tlie greatness, the power, the wisdom, the goodness, of the God of science ; 
creation and providence must be increasingly apprehended in tho 
measure that nature and its course, humanity and its history, are 
apprehended ; and that measure is given us in tho stage of jjevelop- 
ment attained by the sciences. “God’s glory in the heavens,” for 
example, is in some degree visible to the naked eye and uiiinstruct^* 
intellect, but it becomes more perceptible and more impressive 
with every discovery of astronomy. Not otherwise is it as regards 
all the sciences. Each of them has its distinctive and appropriate 
contribution to bring towards the completion of the revelation of 
God, and cannot witlihold it. 

But the idea of God is not one which can bo rightly apprehended of moral 
merely through intellect speculatively exercised or operating on experi- 
the findings of science. It requires to bo also apprehonaed through once ; 
moral experience and tho discipline of life. Neither individuals 
nor communities can know more of God as a moral being than their 
moral condition and character permit them to know. The appre- 
hension of God and the sense oi moral distinctions and moral obli- 
gations condition each other and correspond to each other. History 
shows us that sincere and pious men may receive as a siiiwnaturally 
revealed tri^th the declaration that God is love, and yet hold that 
His love U very limited, being real only to a favoured class, and 
that He has foreordained, for His mere good pleasure, millions of 
the human race to eternal misery. How was such inconsistency 
t)0S8ihle? Largely because these men, notwithstanding their 
sincerity and piety, were lacking in that love to man through 
experience of which alone God’s love can be truly apprehended. 

In like manner, it is not only the science of law wkich cannot 
advance more rapidly than the sense of justice, but also theology 
so far as it treats of the righteousness of God. 'Thus the knowledge 
of God is conditioned and influenced by the course of man’s moral 
experience. 

The same may be said of the distinctively religious experience. In of re- 
it also there has been a continuous discovery and a continuous dis- ligioui 
closure of God. It is not long since the ethnic religions were very experi- 
generally regarded os merely stages of human folly, so many monu- ence. 
ments of aversion to God and of dej)arture from the truth as to 
(lod. It was supposed that they were adequately described when 
they were called “idolatries” and “superstitions.” This view 
rested on a strangely unworthy conception both of human nature 
and of Divine providence, and is fast passing away. In its place 
has come tho conviction that tho liistory of religion has been essen- 
tially a process of search for God on the part of man, and a process 
of st'lf-revclation on tho part of God to man, resulting in a continu- 
ous wideuing and deepening of human apprehension of the Divine. 

All, indeed, has not been progress in tho history of religion either 
in tho ethnic or Christian period ; much has been tho reverse ; but 
all stages of religion testify that man has been seeking and finding 
God, and God making Himself known unto man. 

But, while k^yowledge of God may reasonably be expected un- Coming 
ceasingly to grow, in all the ways which have been indicated, from struggles 
more to more, it is not to be supposed that doubt or denial of God’s with ag- 
existenco must, therefore, speedily disappear. Religious agues- nosticism 
ticism cannot fail to remain long prevalent. The very wealth of 
contents in the idea of God inevitably exposes the idea to the 
assaults of agnosticism. All kinds of agnosticism merge into 
agnosticism as to God, from tho very fact that all knowledge 
implies and may contribute to the knowledge of God. The more 
comprehensive an idea is from the more points can it be assailed, 
and the idea of God, being comprehensive of all ultimate ideas, * 
may be assailed through tnem all, as, for example, through the 
idea of being, or of infinity, or of causality, or of personality, or of 
rectitude. Then, in another way, the unique fulness of the idea 
of God explains the prevalence of agnosticism in regard to it. The 
ideas are not precisely in God what they are in man or nature. 

God is being as man or nature is not', for He is independent and 
necessary being, and in that sense the one true Being. God is not 
limited by time and space as creature.s are ; for, whereas duration 
and extension merely are predicates of creatures, tlie corresponding ' , 
attributes of God are eternity and immensity. God as first cause 
is a cause in a higher and more real sense than any second cause. 

So as to personality, intelligence, holiness, love. Just because the « 

idea of God is thus elevated in all respects, there are many ^inds 
which fail or refuse to rise up to it, and which because of its very ^ 
truth reject it as not true at all. They will not hear of that 
Absolute Truth which is simply the idea of God ; but that thev 
'reject it is their misfortune, not any argument against the truth 
itself. (R. F.) 

XXIIL — .^3 
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. THEMIS, the Greek mythological personification of 
custom. In Homer the word occurs both in the singular 
and in the plural (themistes), with the sense of “ custom/' 
‘‘unwritten law.” But even in Homer Themis is also 
spoken of as a goddess who, at the command of Zeus, calls 
the gods to an assembly and summons or disperses the 
assemblies of men. But after all she is a thin abstraction, 
a faint shadow, by the side of the full-blooded gods of 
Olympus. Hesiod furnished her with a pedigree (making 
her the daughter of Sky and Earth), and married her to 
Zeus, by whom she became the mother of a brood of well- 
l)j;ed abstractions, — Legality, Justice, Peace, the Hours, 
and the Fates. Pindar, no doubt with a full sense of her 
abstract nature, speaks of her as the assessor of Zeus. In 
one passage {From., 209) ^Eschylus seems to regard her as 
identical with Earth, and “ Earth-Themis ” had a worship 
and priestess at Athens, where Athene also appears with 
the surname Themis. There was a tradition that the 
oracle at Delphi had first been in the hands of Earth, who 
transferred it afterwards to Themis, who in turn gave it 
up to Apollo. Themis had temples at Athen.s, Thebes, 
Tanagra, and Epidaurus. At 01ym[)ia she had an altar, 
and at Treezen there was an altar of the Themides (plural 
of Themis). In modern writers Themis sometimes stands 
as a personification of law and justice, — an idea much more 
abstract and advanced than the original sense of “ tradi- 
tional custom.” 

THEMISTIUS, named or “ the welMan- 

guaged,” was a rhetorician and philosopher of the latter 
half of the 4th century. Of Paphlagonian descent, he 
settled and taught at Constantinople. Thence he was 
called to Romo, but, after a short stay in the West, returned 
to the Eastern capital, where he resided during the rest of 
his life. Though a pagan, he was admitted to the senate 
by Constantius in 355. He was prefect of Constantinople 
in 384 on the nomination of Theodosius. Themistius’s 
paraphrases of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, Physics, and 
De Anima are deservedly esteemed ; but weariness and*] 
di.sgust are the sentiments stirred by the servile orations 
in which he panegyrizes successive emperors, comparing 
first one and then another to Plato’s “ true philosopher,” 
and, when all other compliments have been exhausted, to 
the “idea” itself. (See Reiske, quoted with approval by 
Dindorf in the preface to his edition : “Fuit aulicus adu- 
lator et vcrsipollis, vanus jactator philosophiai suae, specie 
magis quam re culUe, ineptus et ridiculus vexator et appli- 
cator Homeri et voteris historian, tautologus ^et sophista ; 
in omnibus oratiouibus paene eadem, et uWque argutiae 
longe petitai.”) Themistius’s paraphrases of the De Codo 
and of book A of the Metayihysics have reached us only 
through Hebrew versions. 

The lii-st edition of Themistius’s works (Venice, 1534) included 
the paraphrases and eight of the orations. Nineteen orations were 
known to Petavius, whose editions appeared in 1613 and 1618. 
Harduin (Paris, 1684) gives tliirty-tlireo. Another oration was 
discovered by Angelo Mai, and puhli.shed at Milan in 1816. The 
*inost recent editions arc AV. Dindorfs of the orations (Leipsic, 
1832) and L. Spengel’s of the paraplirascs (Lcdpsic, 1866). The Latin 
translation.s of the Hebrew versions of the paraph ra.ses of the De 
Catlo an<l book A of the Metaphyf^ic.H were published at Venice 
in 1574 and 1558 respectively. See Fabricius, lUhliothcca Ortvea, 
vi. 790 sq. m 

THEMISTOCLES was born in the latter part of the 6th 
century b.c., some time during the rule of the Piaistratidse 
at Athiiis, the son of an Athenian father, Neocles, by a 
foreign woman from Thrace or Caria. A wayward, am- 
bitious, aspiring boy, out of sympathy alike with ordinary 
beyisk amusements and with the learning and culture of 
the age, he was told, it is said, by his schoolmaster “ that 
he would certainly be something great, whether good or 
bad.” The victory of Jlarathon in 490 stirred the young 
man's soul, and he seems to have foreseen that it was but 


the beginning of a yet greater conflict. He resolved from 
that time to make his country great, that might l^p great 
and famous himself. As he was rising to political distinc- 
tion, he had for his rival the Greek “ Cato,” the ii!cot*rupt- 
ible Aristides, a purer patriot, a better citizen, but a less 
sagacious and far-seeing statesman. The two men were in 
sharp antagonism as to what their country’s policy shoidd 
be, and it ended in a vote of ostracism which sent Ajistiaes 
into temporary banishment in 483. The main question 
between them probably Vas whether Athena should seek 
greatness by sea or by land (seb vol. xi. p.^99), and the 
victory of the policy of Themistocles led on to tfie most 
brilliant era in Greek history, the maritime supremacy of 
Athena. Persia, he felt sure, >fas meditating a great 
revenge, and Athens must ma4co J^erself a naval power to 
avert the blow. Already a small war with the iEginetan 
islanders, close to her own shores, ha(J roused her energies, 
and at the prompting of Themistocles she had built 200 
ships and trained a number of seamen. In 480 the storm 
which Themistocles had clearly foreseen hurst ; the great 
king, as he was called, was covering the land with his troops 
and the sea with his ships. Greece was divided and fanic- 
stricken ; Thessaly and all to the north of Boeotia had 
joined the enemy, and the despair of the remainder oi the 
Greek world was echoed by the oracle of Delphi. There 
was, however, a word of hope in the memorable phrase of 
the “ wooden wall,”^ which, it was generally felt, must point 
to the fleet, more, however, with a view to flight than to 
resistance. Salamis, too, was named in the oracle, coupled 
with the epithet “divine,” which Themistocles cleverly 
4 irguod portended disaster to the enemies of the Greeks 
rather than to the Greeks themselves. It was a great 
achievement when ho finally prevailed on his fellow- 
citizens to quit their city and their hopjes — it seemed for 
ever — and to trust themselves to their Ships, There had 
been some sea-fights off the northern shores of Euba^a; 
the Spartans had fallen at Thennopyhe, and Xerxes and 
his host were now laying waste Attica, not, however, before 
its inhabitants had conveyed their families to the adjacent 
island of Salamis, where also the Greek fleet had taken up 
its station, the Persian armada of 1 200 vessels being in 
harbour at Phalerura. The Athenians from their ships 
saw the flames in which their city, its acropolis and its 
temples, were perishing, but their spirits rose with 
calamity, and with one heart, at the bidding of Themis- 
tocles, they called back all of their brethren who were in 
temporary banishment, Aristides among them. Nearly two- 
thirds of the entire fleet was theirs, but for the sake of 
unity among the allies, who would follow only the lead of 
Sparta, they acquiesced in its being under the command 
of a Spartan admiral. It was clear, however, that the fate 
of Greece now depended on the action of the Athenians 
and on the prudence and ability of Themistocles, by whom 
they were guided. The Greeks of the Peloponnese, more 
particularly the Corinthians, wore for moving the fleet 
from Salamis to the isthmus, as the enemy’s land forces 
were already in possession of the neighbouring shores of 
Attica. Seeing the danger of yet further disunion, with 
the probable result of the breaking up and dispersion of 
the fleet, and having in vain protested against quitting their 
present station, Themistocles went straight tc^ the Spartan 
admiral, Eurybiades, and induced him to call another 
council. There was much angry debating, till at last the 
Spartan felt he must yield to the threat of Themistocles 
that the Athenians woul4 either fight at Salamis •or sail 
away as they were to Italy. But the Peloponnesian 
Greeks were still dissatisfied^ and insisted that they ought 
to be at the isthmus f or the deface of what yet remained 

^ “ The wooden wall shall alone remain unoonauered ^ defend you 
and your children. ” « 
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of Greece ; a third council was held, and Themistoclos felt 
that its decision* would be against him, when, by a sudden 
happy thought, he contrived to have a secret message 
convoyed to the commanders of the Persian fleet through 
his slave, an Ionian Greek from Asia, a man of intelligence 
and education, and well acquainted with the Persian 
l^guage. The communication came in the name of 
Tnemistocles, who professed that he wished well to the 
k^ig, 3,nd that now was a good opportunity for attacking 
and crushing the Greeks, as they were divided among 
themselves and were bent on flight. The stratagem was 
successful, a&d the enemy’s great armada advanced along 
the coast ^f Attica that same night, and took up a posi- 
tion which effectually confined the Greek fleet within the 
narrow^ strait between Sahimis and the southern shore of 
Attica. The Greek captains, not knowing the state of the 
case, were still wrangling through the night, when just 
before daybreak the Tbanished Aristides came from Angina 
with the news that the Persian fleet was close at hand and 
that retreat wa^ impjssible. “Let us still be rivals,” he 
said to Themistoclcs, “ but let our strife be w'hich can best 
save«our country.” 

The great victory of Salamis (see vol. xi. p. 100) left 
Gr^co mistress of the sea, and was followed by the retreat 
of Xerxes. Themistocles, it is said, frightened the king 
back to Asiji by another secret message, to the effect that 
the victorious Greeks* were bent on following him up to 
the Hellespont and burning his bridge of boats, but that 
he was doing his best to check their ardour, though in 
reality he had himself advised immediate pursuit of the 
enemy. We cannot but admire the man’s sagacity and far- 
sightedness in thus laying the king under an obligation 
which ho might some day turn to his own profit, though 
we cannot but feel that ho had some of the worst as well 
as some of the most splendid characteristics of the Greek. 
After the victory Themistocles sailed with the Athenian 
squadron through the Algean, and from some of the islanders 
who had sided with the enemy he exacted heavy fines, out 
of which, it appears, he filled his own purse. When the 
Greeks met at the isthmus to decide according to custom 
the priaes of merit for the glorious day of Salamis, he re- 
ceived only the second prize, the first being awarded to the 
Spartan admiral, but by way of compensation ho was soon 
afterwards heartily welcomed at Sparta, and loaded with 
honours so extraordinary as to imply that even the Spartans 
themselves recognized him as the first man in Greece. It 
was not long, however, before ho gave them deadly offence. 
After the victories of Platma and Mycale in 47 9 the Athen- 
ians went back to their desolate city and began to rebuild 
and fortify it. Jealous fears of the growing power of Athens 
were awakened, and the Spartans, as representatives of the 
Greeks generally, formally protested against the fortifica- 
tion of a Greek city outside the Peloponnese, on the ground 
that some future Persian invader might make it a base of 
operations. Themistocles saw the dangers of Spartan oppo- 
sition, and got the Athenians to commission him to arrange 
matters along with two other envoys, who, however, were 
purposely not allowed to arrive at Sparta at the same time 
as himself. He told the Spartan magistrates that before 
he could transact business with them ho must wait for his 
colleagues; meanwhile Athens was being fortified, every 
man, woma^, and child putting a hand to the work, and as 
soon as Themistocles understood that it was sufficiently ad- 
vanced he declared* openly that Athens would brook no sort 
of interference. The Spartans felt they had been tricked, 
but they could do nothing. ‘An^ now Themistocles pro- 
ceeded to fortify Pira3us, and to enlarge the harbour, thus 
providing Athens with jan excellent naval dockyard, and 
holding out an inducement to fo reigners to settle in the 

^ Not more than a quj^rter of a^^le wide in its narrowest part. 


city for the purposes of trade. Twenty war ships, too, were 
at his suggestion to be built every year, and nothing left 
undone to make Athens prosperous and powerful. 

A few years afterwards (in 471 probably) we find his 
political career terminated by a vote of ostracism, due 
perhaps in part to Spartan influence at Athens, and also 
to an offensive boastfulness and ostentation which dis- 
gusted the sensitive Athenian democracy. He was even 
charged with corrupt practices and with receiving bribes 
from Persia. From Argos, whither he had retired as an 
exile, he was forced to flee by a threat of the Spartans, 
who alleged that they had proofs of his treasonable com- 
plicity in the schemes of their countryman Fausanias, a*nd 
to take refuge in the island of Corcyra ; but here again 
he was pursued by Spartan and Athenian commissioners, 
and driven to seek the protection of Admetus, king of the 
Molossians, the chief people of Epirus. In the court of 
this half-Greek half-barbarian prince he found a hospitable 
reception, and he was furnished with the means of crossing 
the Aegean to Ephesus. Shortly after his arrival in Asia, 
the son of Xerxes, Artaxerxes, succeeded to the throne of 
Persia, and to him Themistocles contrived to make himself 
known as a fugitive from ungrateful Greece, which he had 
saved, and now ready and willing to advise and assist the 
king in dvenging his father’s defeat. He was treated, it 
is said, with marked respect, and was liberally pensioned 
with the revenues of three wealthy towns — Magnesia, 
Myus, and Lampsacus. It was at the first of these, which 
was near the coast, and whence he might be supposed to 
have opportunities for watching the affairs of Greece, that 
he passed the last year of his life, dying a natural death 
at the age of 65. The year of his death is not accurately 
ascertainable ; opinions vary between 460 and 447. 

Herodotus, Thucydides, and Plutarch are our chief original 
sources for the life of Themistocles. The subject is fully treated in 
the histories of Grote and Thirl wall. (W. J. B.) 

TH^INARD, Louis Jacques (1777-1857), was born on 
the 4th of May 1777, at Loupti^re, near Nogent-sur-Seine, 
in Champagne. His father, though a poor man, sent him 
to the academy of Sen.s, where he received a liberal edu- 
cation. At the age of sixteen he went to Paris to study 
pharmacy. He attended the lectures of Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin, and saw that the only way to learn chemistry 
was to work at it. Vauquelin, himself a poor man, ad- 
mitted a few students to his laboratory on payment of a 
fee of 20 francs a month. But this fee was prohibitory 
to the peasyit’s son ; the utmost that his father could send 
him just kept him alive in Paris. Th^nard went to Vau- 
quelin and asked to be allowed to do any menial work for 
him, if only he would let him assist in his laboratory. One 
of Vauquelin’s sisters had slipped into the room and heard 
part of the conversation ; she said to her brother, “ He is 
a good lad ; you should keep him ; he will help you in the 
laboratory, and look after our pot au feu ; your dandy 
assistants always let it boil.” Th^nard was engaged on 
these terms. Long afterwards he said that he looked upon 
the chemistry of the pot au feu and the process of sim- 
mering as of very great importance ; they had been the 
turning-point of his life. Th^nard assisted Vauquelin in 
the laboratory and at his lectures, and, when by starving 
for a day or two he accumulated sous enough to pay for a 
scat in the gallery, used to go to the theatre to improve his 
pronunciation and rub off his rustic accent. ^ 

By and by Vauquelin gave him an opportunity of 
testing his powers as a lecturer. Having to go for some 
days to the country, he asked Th6nard to take his^pl^ce. 
For the first two or throe lectures his attention was fixed 
on his work, and his eyes did not wander from the lecture 
table. On the fifth day he ventured to look round the 
room, when to his consternation’ he saw Fourcroy and 
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Vauquelin among the audience. They were so satisfied 
with what they had heard that they obtained for Th^nard 
in 1797 an appointment as teacher of chemistry in a 
school, and in 1798 the post of rep4titeur at the Ecole 
Poly technique. 

In 1804 Vauquelin resigned the professorship of 
chemistry at the College de France, and successfully used 
his influence to have Th^nard appointed. -In 1810 he 
succeeded Fourcroy both as professor of chemistry at the 
ficole Polytechnique and as member of the Academy. He 
was also appointed professor of chemistry in the faculty 
of the sciences. He was made a chevalier of the Legion of 
lionour in 1814, commander in 1837, and grand officer in 
1842. In 1825 Charles X. gave him the title of baron; 
from 1827 to 1830 he represented the department of Yotme 
in the chamber of deputies. In 1832 Louis Philippe made 
him a peer of France. As vice-president of the conseil 
sup^rieure de Tinstruction publique, he exercised a great 
influence on scientific education in France. He died 21st 
June 1857, and was buried at La Ferte, near ChMon-sur- 
Sa6ne. In 1861 a statue was erected to him at Sens, and 
in 1865 the name of his native village was changed to La 
Loupti6re-Th6nard. Thdnard was tall and strongly built, 
his hair was thick and black, his eyes bright, and his 
manner active and prompt. He married, in 1810, Mile. 
Humblot, granddaughter of Cont4. His wife and several of 
his children predeceased him. He was survived by his son 
Paul, who had assisted him in some of his later researches. 

Th4nard was above all things a teacher : as he himself 
said, the professor, the assistants, the laboratory, every- 
thing, must be sacrificed to the students. The history of 
his discovery of the peroxide of hydrogen well illustrates 
the predominance of teacher in his character. He was 
lecturing on the formation of salts, and had told his 
students that a metal must be oxidized to a certain extent 
in order that it may combine with an acid to form a salt ; 
if the metal be combined with more than the proper 
quantity of oxygen, the excess of oxygen will be given off 
when the oxide is treated with an acid, and, as an illus- 
tration, he mentioned the action of acids on peroxide of 
barium. As he spoke his conscience smote him, for the 
experiment bad not been made. Immediately after lecture 
he mixed peroxide of barium and nitric acid, keeping the 
temperature low by means of ice. He was surprised to 
see the peroxide dissolve without any evolution of gas. 
He left the mixture standing, and next day, before 
lecture, noticed small bubbles of gas rising frop it. Pour- 
ing some of the liquid into a test-tube and wirming it, he 
saw a large amount of gas escape, which he easily recog- 
nized os pure oxygen. At first he thought the acid had 
been oxidized, but he soon saw the true explanation of 
the phenomena, and discovered the peroxide of hydrogen. 
His lecture experiments were few, well-chosen, and accur- 
ately performed. If any failure occurred he would roundly 
scold his assistant, often apologizing for his vehemence 
iWhen the short fit of anger was over. His lecture room, 
seated for 1000, was almost always crowded by eager and 
attentive students and visitors. 

Like most great teachers, Thenarcl published a text-book, and 
perhaps we may say that by his TraiU de Chimie ibUiixcniairCy 
TJUorique et Pratique (4 vols/, Paris, 1813-16; 6th ed., 6 vols., 
1883-36) he did even more to further the progress of the science 
than by his numerous and important original discoveries. His 
first original paper (1799) was ou the compounds of arsenic and 
antimonjT with oxygen and sulphur. Careful analyses led him to 
conclusions as to the composition of the metallic oxides contra- 
dictory of some of Berthollet’s theoretical views ; he also showed 
(1802)^that Berthollet’s “zoonic acid” was impure acetic acid. 
Berthmlet, far trom resenting these corrections from a younger 
man, took this opportunity of introducing himself, and invited 
Th^nard to become a member of the “ Society d’Arcueil,” to the 
proceedings of which Th^nyd contrilnited important papers. Soon 
after his appointment as repetiteur at the Ecole rolytechnique 
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Th^nard made the acquaintance of Gay-Lussac, and formed with 
him a lifelong friendship. Their joint work, and its relation to 
the discoveries of Davy, have been fully recorded in the article Gat- 
Lussac. Of his separate investigations perhaps the most important 
is that on the compound others, begun in 1807. He showed that 
each acid mves its own ether, and that the acid and alcohol can be 
recovered by decomposing the ether by moans of caustic alkali. 
His discovery of peroxide of hydrogen (1818) has already been 
described. His researches on sebacic acid (1802) and on bile (1807) 
also deserve special notice. The blue substance known as Tl)^nard’s 
blue (essentially nliiminate of cobalt) was prepared by him^n 
response to a demand by Clnptal for a cheap blue, as bright as 
ultramarine, and capable of standing the temperature of the porce- 
lain furnace. 

Thi^nard’s researches were chiefly published In the AnnaJet da Chimia et da 
Phytiqne^ In the Memoires de ta SocUte d' Arcueil^mCi in the Comp.ee Jiendue and 
the Memoires of the Academy of Sciences. (A. C. B.) 

THEOBALD, Lewis (1688-174^.), will survive as the 
prime butt of the original Dunciat^ when as a playwright, 
a litterateur, a translator, and even as a Shakespearean 
commentator, he will bo entirely forgotten. The son of an 
attorney, Theobald was born at Sittingbourne, in Kent, in 
1 688, and, after a moderate education at Isleworth, studied 
for the profession of law, — a profession, hoWever, which he 
never practised. He was a man with literary impulses, 
but without genius, oven of a superficial kind ; as a 
student, as a commentator, he might have led a happy and 
enviable life, had not the vanity of the literary idea 'led 
him into a false position. His Persian Princess (1711) 
and his Elecira (1714) gained no distinction. In 1726 
The Double Falsehood had a certain vogue, partly from 
Theobald’s pretence that the greater part of the play was 
by Shakespeare. In 1 7 1 7 he commenced a series of papers 
(not to “ The Censor,” as has sometimes been stated, but 
tinder that title) which appeared in Mist’s Weekly Jowinal \ 
these do not seem to have been highly thought of by his 
contemporaries, but they were successful in gaining for 
Theobald not a few enemies, among w,hom Dennis may 
be named. Seven or eight years later Theobald’s cen- 
sorious tendencies had intensified rather than moderated, 
and in 1726 he ventured to attack the most eminent 
literary man of the day in his Shakespear Restoredy or a 
Specimen of the many Errors as ivell committed as unamended 
by Mr Pope in his edition of this Poet Two years later the 
censor was himself castigated severely, and, as the dedicatee 
of The Dunciad, he had long an unenviable notoriety ; as 
readers of the famous satire will remember, he occupied 
the place of chief victim until replaced by Colley Cibber 
in 1743. In the matter of Shakespeare editing, however, 
ho had the advantage of his powerful rival. When in 
1733 Theobald published his edition of Shakespeare in 
seven volumes, that of Pope had to go to the wall. Lewis 
Theobald wrote other dramas besides those already men- 
tioned, and translated plays from Sophocles and Aristo- 
phanes, besides a rendering of Plato’s Ph&do and a part 
translation of the Odyssey ; but for none of these things 
is he now remembered. The student of llnglish history 
might find it worth while to glance through Theobald’s 
Life of Raleigh (1719). He died in T744. 

For plays, &c. , see the Biographia Dramaivea^ vol. i. 

THEOCRITUS, of Syracuse, the foremost Greek pas- 
toral poet, lived a life of which nothing is known except 
from allusions in his own works. The epigram appended 
to his poems makes him say, “ I am a Syracusan, a man 
of the people, a son of Praxagoras and Philinna.” He 
must have been born early in the 3d century, among a 
Dorian people, whose Dorian speech survives an his 
rural idyls. These “ little pictures ” chiefly represent the 
life of shepherds, neat-herds, and fishermen in the woods 
and on the shores of Sicily. They are doubtless inspired 
by the popular poetry of his t^e, and have much in 
common with the Romaic chants of the modern Greek 
shepherds. The first idyl iq*a song pn Daphni^ the ideal 
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herdsman, sung by the shepherd Thyrsis to a goatherd. 
The second is the magical chant which Simsetha pours 
forth to the mhgic moon, in the hope of recovering her 
lover. In the third a goatherd sings to his love, 
Amaryllis. The fourth is an interchange of rude banter 
between two country fellows ; and the fifth is of the same 
kind. The scenes are in southern Italy. The sixth is a 
Srcilian singing match between two ideal herdsmen, — not 
CQpteniporary rustics, but poets of nobler themes. The 
scene of the seventh is in Cos, where the poet introduces 
himself at a singing mat^h. He may have been attached 
to the Ascle^\an medical school in Cos ; his friend Nicias 
was a physician. Sicily and rival minstrels occupy the 
ninth idyl. The tenth contains probably some real 
popular ditties, chanted by the reapers. The eleventh, 
addressed to Nicias, is‘’a piece of artificial mythological 
genre f The Cyclops in Love.” The twelfth is a lyric, 
almost of passionate affection. The thirteenth is another 
idyl on a mythical topic, the adventures of Hercules and 
Hylas. The fQurteer.th and fifteenth are sketches of 
military and urban life, the mercenary soldier in love, and 
the gathering at the Adonis feast in Alexandria. Theo- 
critus had wandered to the court of Ptolemy, and joined 
the ^literary society of his court. The sixteenth is a 
patriotic piece : the poet urges Hiero to assail the 
Carthaginians in Sicily. The seventeenth is a conven- 
tional hymn to Ptolemy Philadelphus on his marriage 
with his sister. The eighteenth is an epithalamium ; the 
nineteenth a tiny picture of Eros stung by a bee ; the 
twentieth is the complaint of a herdsman rejected by a 
girl of the town; the twenty-first an idyl of fisher life: 
two poor old fishermen recount their dreams. The 
twenty-second idyl is a piece of heroic myth, the adven- 
tures of Castor and Polydeuces ; and the twenty-fourth is 
a tiny epic on the* infancy of Hercules. The twenty-third 
is an amorous complaint. The twenty-fifth describes the 
slaughter by Hercules of the Nemean lion. The twenty- 
sixth justifies, in the interests of the ritual of Dionysus, 
the murder of the curious Pentheus. The twenty-seventh 
is the ** Wooing of Daphnis,” or “Oaristys,” an amorous 
discourse between a girl and a swain. The twenty-eighth 
is a graceful piece of vers de societej sent to a lady with the 
gift of an ivory distaff. The twenty-ninth is amorous ; 
and there remain an imperfect and a spurious piece, and 
a set of twenty-three epigrams. 

On a general view, Theocritus’s surviving poems turn out 
to be — (1) rural idyls, the patterns of Virgil’s eclogues, 
and of all later pastoral poetry ; (2) minute epics, or cabinet 
pictures from mythology; (3) sketches of contemporary 
life in verse ; (4) courtly compositions ; and (5) expressions 
of personal kindliness and attachment. The first category 
and the third are those on which the fame of Theocritus 
depends. His verse has a wonderful Doric melody ; his 
shepherds are natural Southern people : it is not his fault 
that what he wro^e truly of them has become a false 
commonplace in the pastoral poetry of the North. 

Of Theocritus’s own life we only know what has been 
recorded, that ho lived in Syracuse, Cos, and Alexandria, 
and that ke was acquainted with Nicias, with Aratus, the 
astronomical writer, and with Philinus, head of a school 
or sect of physicians. The rest is silence or conjecture. 
Suidas says that, in addition to the surviving poems, the 
ProetidiBy the Uopes^ Hymns^ the Ueromes^ Dirges^ Elegies^ 
and Iq,mbic8 were attributed to him. 

The tjharm of Theocritus can oqly bo tasted in his original 
Doric, but the best English version •is by Mr C. S. Calverley. 
M. Couat’s book on the Alexandrine school of poetry may be re- 
commended. J. Hauler, DeiTheoe* Vita et Carminihus 
1855), Hem^l, Thcoe, (Kiel, 1881), and Rannow, Studia 

JlUocritM merlin, 1886), may also be found useful. The best Eng- 
lish edition of the poems^s that opBishop Wordsworth. (A. L. ) 


THEODOLITE. See Surveying. 

THEODORA, the wife of the emperor Justinian (<7. v.), 
was born probably in Constantinople, though according to 
some in Cyprus, in the early years of the 6th century, and 
died in 547. We shall first give the usually received ac- 
count of her life and character, and then proceed to inquire 
how far this account deserves to be accepted. According 
to Procopius, our chief, but by no means a trustworthy 
authority for her life, she was the daughter of Acacius, a 
bear-feeder of the amphitheatre at Constantinople to the 
Green Faction, and while still a child was sent o& to the 
stage to earn her living in the performances called mimes^ 
She had no gift for either music or dancing, but made her- 
self notorious by the spirit and impudence of her acting in 
the rough farces, as one may call them, which delighted the 
crowd of the capital. Becoming a noted courtesan, she 
accompanied a certain Hecebolus to Pentapolis (in North 
Africa), of which he had been appointed governor, and, 
having quarrelled with him, betook herself first to Alex- 
andria, and then back to Constantinople through the cities 
of Asia Minor. In Constantinople (where, according to a 
late but apparently not quite groundless story, she now 
endeavoured to support herself by spinning, and may there- 
fore have been trying to reform her life) she attracted the 
notice of Justinian, then patrician, and, as the all-powerful 
nephew of the emperor Justin, practically ruler of the em- 
pire. He desired to marry her, but could not overcome 
the opposition of his aunt, the empress Euphemia. After 
her death (usually assigned to the year 523) the emperor 
yielded, and, as a law, dating from the time of Constantine, 
forbade the marriage of women who had followed the stage 
with senators, this law was repealed. Thereupon Justinian 
married Theodora, whom he had already caused to be raised 
to the patriciate. They were some time after (527) admitted 
by Justin to a share in the sovereignty; and, on his death 
four months later, J ustinian andTh^ora became sole rulers 
of the Roman world. He was then about forty-four years of 
,age, and she some twenty years younger. Procopius relates 
in his unpublished history (’AvcKSora) many repulsive tales 
regarding Theodora’s earlier life, but his evident hatred of 
her, though she had been more than ten years dead when 
the Anecdota were written, and the extravagances which 
the book contains, oblige us to regard him as a very doubt- 
ful witness. Some confirmation of the reported opposition 
of the imperial family to the marriage has been found in 
the story regarding the conduct of Justinian’s own mother 
Vigilantia, .yrhich Nicholas Alemanni, the first editor of 
the Anecdote^ in his notes to that book, quotes from a 
certain “ Life of Justinian ” by Theophilus, to which he 
frequently refers, without saying where he found it. 
Since the article Justinian (q.v.) was published, the pre- 
sent writer has discovered in Rome what is believed to be 
the only MS. of this so-called life of Justinian ; and his 
examination of its contents, which he has lately published, 
makes him think it worthless as an authority. See article 
Theophilus. 

Theodora speedily acquired unbounded influence over 
her husband. He consulted her in everything, and allowed 
her to interfere directly, as and when she pleased, in the 
government of the empire. Slje had a right to interfere, 
for she was not merely his consort, but empress regnant, 
and as such entitled equally with himself to the exercise 
of all prerogatives. In the most terrible crisis ot> Justin- 
ian’s reign, the great Nika insurrection of 532, her courage 
and firmness in refusing to fly when the rebels were attack- 
ing the palace saved her husband’s crown, and no^^^oubt 
strengthened her command over his mind. Officials took 
an oath of allegiance to her as well os to the emperor (ATov., 
viii.). She even corresponded with foreign ambassadors, 
and instructed Belisarius how to deal with the popes. Pro- 
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copius describes her as acting with harshness, seizing on 
trivial pretexts persons who had offended her, stripping 
some of their property, throwing others into dungeons, 
where they were cruelly tortured or kept for years without 
the knowledge of their friends. The city was full of her 
spies,' who reported to her everything said against herself 
or the administration. She surrounded herself with cero> 
monious pomp, and required all who approached to abase 
themselves in a manner new even to that half-Oricntal 
court. She was an incessant and tyrannical match-maker, 
forcing^men to accept wives and women to accept husbands 
at her caprice. She constituted herself the protectress of 
faithless wives against outraged husbands, yet professed 
great zeal for the moral reformation of the city, enforcing 
severely the laws against vice, and immuring in a house 
of repentance’’ on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus five 
hundred courtesans whom she had swept out of the streets 
of the capital. How much of all this is true we have no 
means of determining, for it rests on the solo word of 
Procopius. But there are slight indications in other 
writers that she had a reputation for severity. 

In the religious strife which distracted the empire 
Theodora took part with the Monophy sites, and her 
coterie usually contained several leading prelates and 
monks of that party. As Justinian was a w^arm'' upholder 
of the decrees of Chalcedon, this difference of the royal 
pair excited much remark and indeed much suspicion. 
Many saw in it a design to penetrate the secrets of both 
ecclesiastical factions, and so to rule more securely. In 
other matters also the wife spoke and acted very differently 
from the husband ; but their differences do not seem to 
have disturbed either his affection or his confidence. The 
maxim in Constantinople was that the empress was a 
stronger and a safer friend than the emperor ; for, while 
he abandoned his favourites to her wrath, she stood by 
her prot<^g6s, and never failed to punish any one whose 
heedless tongue had assailed her character. 

Theodora bore to Justinian no son, but one daughter, — J 
at least it would seem that her grandson, who is twice men- 
tioned, was the offspring of a legitimate daughter, whose 
name, however, is not given. According to Procopius, 
she had before her marriage become the mother of a son, 
who when grown up returned from Arabia, revealed himself 
to her, and forthwith disappeared for ever ; but this is a 
story to be received with distrust. That her behaviour as 
a wife was irreproachable may be gathered from the fact 
that Procopius mentions only one scandal affecting it, the 
case of Areobindus. Even he does not seem V> believe this 
case, for, while referring to it as a mere rumour, the only 
proof he gives is that, suspecting Areobindus of some offence, 
she had torture applied to this supposed paramour. Her 
health was delicate, and, though she took all possible care 
of it, frequently quitting the capital for the seclusion of her 
villas on the Asiatic shore, she died comparatively young. 
Theodora was small in stature and rather pale, but with a 
•graceful figure, beautiful features, and a piercing glance. 
There remains in the apse of the famous church of St 
Vitale at Ravenna a contemporaneous mosaic portrait of 
her, to which the artist, notwithstanding the stiffness 
of the material, has succeeded in giving some character. 

The above account is in substance tliat which historians of the last 
two centuries and a lialf liave accepted and repeated regarding this 
famous empress. But it must be admitted to bo open to serious doubts. 
Evcrythlhg relating to the early career of Theodora, the faults of 
her girlhood, the charges of cruelty and insolence in her government 
of the empire, rest on the sole authority of the Anccdota of Proco- 
piU8,-ja book whose credit is shaken by its bitterness and extra- 
vagance. If we reject it, little is left against her, except of course 
that action in ecclesiastical affairs which excited the wrath of Baro- 
nins, who had denounced her before the A'^u edota vrere published. 

In favour of the picture which Procopius gives of the empress it 
may be argued (1) that she* certainly did interfere constantly and 


arbitrarily in the administration of public affairs, and showed her- 
self therein tlio kind of person who would be cruel and unscrupul- 
ous in her choice of means, and (2) that W'e gather from other 
writers an impression that she was harsh and tyrannical, as, for 
instance, from the references to her in the lives of the popes'in the 
TAhcr Pontificalis (which used to pass under the name oi Anastasius, 
the r>ai>al librarian). Her threat to the person whom she com- 
mandod to bring Vigilius toher was ‘‘ nisi hoc focoris, per Vivontem 
in saicula excoriari te faciam.” Much of what we find in thfso 
lives is legendary, but they are some evidence of Theodora’jU'eputa- 
tion. Again (3) the statute (Cod., y. 4, 23) which repeals tne ol|^,er 
law so fur as relates to scenicst mulicresiis now generally attributed 
to Justin, and agrees with the statpment of Procopius that an 
alteration of tlie law was made to legalize her marriage. There is 
therefore reason for holding that she was an actress, and, consider- 
ing what the Byzantine stage was (as appears even the statute 
in question), her life cannot have been, irreproachable. 

Against the evidence of Procopius, wjth such confirmations as 
have been indicated, there is to be set the silence of other w'riters, 
coutem})oraries like Agathias and Evagrius, as well as such later 
historians as Theophanes, none of W’hom repeat the charges as to 
Theodora’s life before her marriage. T5 this consideration no 
great weight need bo attached. It is difficult to establish any 
view of the controversy without a long and minute examination of 
the authorities?, and in particular of the Amcilot%. But the most 

i irobable conclusions scorn to be — (1) that the odious details which 
’rocopius gives, and which Gibbon did not blush to copy, cKserve 
no more weight than would be given nowadays to the malignant 
scandal of disappointed courtiers under a desjiotic government, 
where scandal is all the blacker because it is propagated in siicret 
(see PiiocoPilTs) ; (2) that apparently she was an actress and a 
courtesan, and not improbably conspicuous in both those charac- 
ters; and (3) that it is impossible to detorinine how far the specific 
charges of cruelty and oppression brought against her by Procopius 
deserve credence. Wo are not bound to accept them, for they are 
uncorroborated; yet the accounts of Justinian s government given 
in the Anccdota agree in too many respects with w'hat wo know 
aliumle to enable us to reject them altogether ; and it must be 
iidmittcd that there is a certain internal consistency in the whole 

i deture which the Anccdota present of the empress. About the 
>eauty, the intellectual gifts, and the imperious will of Theodora 
there can bo no doubt, for as to these all our authorities agree. She 
was evidently an extraordinary person, born Co shine in any station 
of life. 

Her fortunes have employed many pens. Among the latest 
serious works dealing with them may bo mentioned M. Antonin 
Debidour’s L* Impdratricx Theodora: Atude Critique, Paris, 1885, 
which endeavours to vindicate her from the aspersions of Procopius ; 
and among more imaginative writings are Sir Henry Pottinger’s 
interesting romance Phie and Orem (London, Hurst and Blackett, 
1879), M. Rhangabe’s tragedy 0eo5a>po (Lcipsic, 1884), and M. 
Sardou’s play Theodora, ])roduced in Paris in 1884. See also Dr 
F. Dahn’s Prokopios von Casarca, 1865. (J. BR.) 


THEODORE of Mopsuestia, the most eminent repre- 
sentative of the so-called school of Antioch, the beginnings 
of which date from about the middle of the 3d century 
(see Lucian and Paul of Samosata). He was born at 
Antioch about the middle of the 4th century, and was a 
friend of Chrysostom ; in rhetoric the celebrated Libanius 
was his teacher. Soon, however, he attached himself to 
the school of the great exegete and ascetic, Diodorus, a 
presbyter in Antioch, and, with only a transitory period of 
vacillation, he ever afterwards remained faithful to the 
theology and ascetic discipline of this master. Under 
Diodorus he became a skilful exegete^ and ultimately the 
pupil outstripped the master in Biblical learning. About 
383 Theodore became a presbyter in Antioch, and began 
to write against Eunomius the Arian and against the 
christology of Apollinaris. Soon after 392 he became 
bishop of Mopsuestia in Cilicia (the modern Missis near 
Adana). As such he was held in great respect, and took 
part in several synods, with a reputation for orthodoxy that 
was never questioned. It was greatly to his advantage that 
in the Eastern Church the period between the yeajrs 390 
and 428 was one of comparative repose. He was on friendly 
terms even with Cyril of AfexandricL He died in 428 or 429, 
towards the beginning of the Nestorian controversy. 

Theodore was a very prolific writer? but, before all, an exegete. 
He wrote commentaries on almost every book of the Old and New 
Testaments, of which, however only a small propoftion is now 
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extant, as at a later period he lost credit in the church. vVe still 
possess in Greek his commentary on the Minor Prophets, and in 
Latin translations * commentaiics on the minor Pauline epistles, 
besides Very man^ fragments, especially of that on the epistle to 
the Romajis. Theodore’s importance as an cxegete lies in two char- 
acteristics: — (1) in opposition to tlw allegorical method he insists 
on getting at the literal meaning, and adheres to it when found ; 
(2) in his interpretation of the Scriptures ho takes into account the 
historical circumstances in which they were produced, and substi- 
tulbs the historical-typological for the pneumatico-christological 
interpreitation of prophecy ; in other words, he interprets all Old 
Teltameiit passages historically in the first instance, and sees the 
fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy*in the history of Christ and 
His church only in so far as tlie entire Old Testament is a “shadow 
of things to (inne.’* Following his master Diodorus, who had 
already written a treatise Tir diacpopit, 6€ufplas Kal iAXrjyoptaSf 
Theodore also was the author of a special dissertation against the 
allegorists, i.e., against Ori^n and his followers, which, however, 
has unfortunately j)erished> Thg comparative freedom of Theodore’s 
view of inspiration is also i^ite worthy. He discriminates between 
historical, prophetical, and didactic writings, and in accordance with 
this distinction assumes, varying degrees of inspiration. Finally, 
he entertained very bold opinions about the canon and several of 
the books included in it. Ho esteemed very lightly the Solomonic 
writings and the book of Job ; Canticles he explained as a nuidial 
poem of Solomon''^; the nook of Job af>peared to him in many 
j)laces hardly worthy of its subject, and ho censures the writer 
sharply; Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah he entirely rejected; he 
denied the accuracy of the titles of the Psalms, and referred the 
so-called Messianic element almost invariably to the kings of Israel ; 
he e^^n criticized the catholic epistles and rejected the epistle of 
James. Ilis coinnicntaries contain a great deal of learned matter, 
and his gramruatico-historical observations are still to some extent 
useful. But, oil the otheV harm, his learning must not be over- 
estimated. It falls behind that of Origcii, Eusebius, and Jerome, 


i,ySj)<iirovs, he sharply controverts the doctrine of original sin 
and Jerome its advocate. In his view the theory of Augustine is * 
“a new heresy,” “a malady”; he regarded it as a doctrine which 
necessarily led to dualism and Manichwism. The attitude thus taken 
by Theodore is not surprising ; ho more nearly takes up the ground 
of the old church doctrine as set forth in the apologists and in the 
great Greek fathers of the 3d and 4th oentune^. The Pelagians 
driven from the East were received by him in Cilicia. 

A brother of Theodore, Polychroiiius by name, bishop of Apamea, 
also a(diieved fame as an cxegeto, and expounded the theology of 
the school of Antioch.^ 

Literature.- Mlgne, Patrol. , Rcr. Gr., Ixvi. The Greek fragments of Theodore’s 
New 'J'estaineiit conirntMituries have been collected by Frltzsche (TAeod. Mopt. in 
N. T. C'omm., Tuiin, 18471. The commentaries on the Pauline epistles (Pitra, 
Spic. ISolesm.f 1, id fq.) nave been recognized by Jacobi {ZUchr., ehrUtl. 
Wistetuch.^ 1854) and llort {Joui'ii. Class, ami Sacr, Philol., Iv., ISfiU, p. 802 sg.), 
and edited by Jacobi (Halle Univernlty Programme 1865^-CO). They have also be^a 
edited very admirably by Swete {Theod. Mops, in Kpp. B. Pauli Comm,^ 1., 11., 
Cambridge, 1880-82), along with the Greek fragments and the fragments of the 
dogmatical writings, on this edition, see Sc^iQrer, Theol. Lit. Ztg.^ 1880-82, The 
commentary on the Minor Prophets will bo found In Mai's Nov. Pair. Biblioth.^ 
vli. 1854 (Wegnern, Pcrlln,1834; Mai, Script. Vet. Nor. Coll., vl.,1832). Sec also 
Sacliau, T/ieod. Mops. Fragm. Syriaca, Lelpslc, 1800, and P.athgen, “Der Psalinen- 
c<»mmentar des Theo<l. v. Mops. In Syr. Itearbcitimg," in Ztschr. f. ATtiche 
Wissensch., v. 53 sq. Extracts from the wi Itings of Theodore occur in the Catenas 
of Maiius Alercator, in the Acta of the third and fifth n'cuinenical councils, in 
Facundus, Liberatus. and Theodore's chief advermiry, Leontius Byzantinus. 

The principal monograph on Theodore, ajiart from the excellent prolegomena 
of Swete, is that of Klhn (T/i. v. Mops. u. Jumlius Afrtc. al$ Fxegeten, Freiburg, 
1880). On his impoj-tance for the lilstory of dogma, see the great works of Baur 
and Donier. Upon the Antioch school in general, compare MUnschcr, Comment, 
tie Schota Antioch., Copenhagen, 1811; Ilergenrbther, l)ie anttoch, Schule, 1866; 
and Klhn, Die Btdeutung der antioch. Schule, Elchslitdt, 1866. Literary and 
biographical details will be found in Dupln, Tillemoiit, Cave, Fabrlclufc, Noris, 
Gamier, Sehibekh, Alzog; see also Fritzsehe, De Theod. Mops. Vita et Scriptis, 
1836; Sieffert, Theod. Mops. Vet. Test. Sobrie Jnterpr. Vitid., Patisbon, 1827; 
Klener, Si/mfSl. Lit. ad. Theod. M. ]>ertin., Giittingen, 18;16; Specht, Theod. v. 
Mops. u. Theodoret, Munich, 1871; Klhn in the Tub. Quartalschr., 1879; Nestle 
in Theol. Stud, aus irurfemb. , il. 210 <9. ; and liatlffol, Sur line Tiaduct Ion Latino 
do Th. de Mops.,” in Ann. de Philos. Chn t., 1885, (A. HA.) 

THEODORE, the name of two popes. Theodore I., 


iiotwithstaiiding the superiority of his method. It is specially 
noticeable that Theodore troubled himself little about textual 
criticism. Ho simply accepts the text of the LXX. as that of 
revelation, and never manifests the slightest effort to control it by 
the original or by the Syriac. 

But in addition to bis commentaries Theodore also wrote extensive 
dogniatico-polemical works, which were destined to operate long 
after his death disa.strously for his fame. As a disciple of Diodorus, 
Theodore accepted ^lio Nicono teaching on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, but at the same time in christology took up a ^losition 
very closely approaching that of Paul of Samosata, The violence 
of his opposition to his fellow countryman, Ajxillinaris of Laodicea, 
perhaps the most acute and far-seeing theologian of the century, 
made it necessary for Theodore to formulate his christology with 
precision (in fifteen books on the Incarnation— all lost except a few 
iragrnents — and in special treatises against Apolliuaris). He held 
the Logos to have assumed a complete manhood, which had to pass 
through the stages of ethical dovelonment just as in the case of any 
other human being. In this the Logos only supported the man 
Christ Jesus, but was not essentially connected with him ; the Logos 
dwelt in him {iyoiKuvX hut any such thing as tluwcris <f>u<nK‘fi did not 
and could not exist, because the finite is not “ capax iufiniti,” and 
because any llvucris would have destroyed the reality of the human 
nature. The same sober and thoughtful way of looking at things, 
and the same tendency to give prominence to the moral element, 
which characterize the commentaries of Theodore appear also in his 
dogmatic. When, accordingly, the Nestorian controvert broke 
out, his works also were dragge<i into the discussion. At Ephesus, 
indeed, the memory of Theodore docs not appear to have been 
attacked,^ but soon afterwards tlio assault began. Marius Mercator, 
Rabulas of Edessa, Cyril, and other inonophysitcs brought the 
charge of heres/ against his writings, and sought to counteract 
their influence. But it was not until more than a century after- 
wards that his fanatical adversaries succeeded — in spite of the 
strong opposition of the best theologians of the West — m obtaining 
from Justinian the condemnation of his works in the controversy 
of the Tria Capitula, as it is called ; this act of the emperor was con- 
firmed by the fifth cocumcnical council, and Theodore’s name was 
accordingly deleted from the list of orthodox writers. From that 
day Theodore’s works ceased to be read within the Byzantine Church, 
and hence have been lost. The Syrians, on the other hand, have 
always held iuiiigh esteem the memory of the great teacher, and 
have even carried hack their liturgy to his name. The Nestorians 
j^ssess, or possessed, a very large number of writings by him in 
Syriac translations.* * 

Theotjore took part also in the Pelagian controversy at the time 
when it raged in Palestine. In the# treatise, only partially pre- 
served,® Xlphs Tohs \4yovraf <f>vdu Ktl ov yvcJsp’p irraftiv 

> A confewlon, however, drawn iu> by hha was spoken of; see I’ahn, Diblioth, 
der Symbole^ 2 d m., p. 229 sq. ^ „ 

* Soe the catalogue in Assemanl, Bibl. Or., ill. 1 , p. 3 sq. 

® See Photiuif Biblioih.^ c. 177 ; Mei'cator, p. 389 19 ., cd. na'ui« 


pope from November 642 till May 649, succeeded John 
IV. He was the son of a bishop, and was born in Jeru- 
salem. A zealous opponent of monothelitism, in the course 
of the protracted controversy he in a Roman synod ex- 
communicated Pyrrhus, patriarch of Constantinople, and 
signed the document with ink mingled with consecrated 
wine. Theodore IL had a pontificate of only twenty days 
(Nov.-Dee. 897). 

THEODORET, bishop of Cyrus, and an important 
writer in the domains of exegesis, dogmatic theology, 
church history, and ascetic theology, was born in Antioch, 
Syria, about 390. At an early age lie entered the cloister ; 
and in 423 he became bishop of Cyrus, or Cyrrhus, a small 
city between Antioch and the Euphrates, where, except for 
a short period of exile, he spent all the rest of his life. 
The date of bis death is uncertain, but it must have been 
at least six or seven years later than the council of Chal- 
cedon (451). Although thoroughly devoted to the ideals 
of monasticism, he discharged his episcopal duties with 
remarkable and fidelity. Ho was diligent in the cure 
of souls, labouring hard and successfully for the conversion 
of the numerous Gnostic communities and other heretical 
sects which still maintained a footing within the diocese. 
He himself claims to have brought more than a thousand 
Marcionites within the pale of the church, and to have 
destroyed many copies of the Diatesmron of Tatian, which 
were still in ecclesiastical use ; and he also exerted himself 
to improve the diocese, which was at once large and poor, ^ 
by building bridges and aqueducts, beautifying the town, 
and similar works. 

As an exegete Theodoret belongs to the Antiochene school, of 
which Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsucstia were the 
lieads. He was not actually the jH|)*sonal disciple of either, but 
ho adopted their methods, though without the consistency and 
boldness of the first-named. His extant commentaries (those on 
Canticles, on the Prophets, on the book of Psalms, and on the 
Paulino epistles — the lost the most valuable) are among ^e best 
performances of the fathere of the church. They are brief, yet not 
wanting in that element of practical edification on which Chrysostom 
lays special weight as characteristic of the Antiocheries. In addition 
to these complete commentaries, we have fragments of some Others 
(of that on Isaiah, for example), princii>ally met with in catense. 
There are also special elucidations of some difficult Scripture texts, 

\ 4 See Bardenlieuer, Freiburg, 1879. 
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TKeodoret *3 chief importance is as a dogmatic theologian, 

• having fallen to his lot to take part in the groat monophysito 

Nestorian controversy and to be the most considerable opponeni 
of the views of Cyril and Dioscurus of Alexandria. For more than 
twenty years he maintained the struggle against the Aloxandriai; 
dogmatic and its formuhe (diorSKoSf tywcris kaB* 6ir6(Tra<riyt 
Mffraffis, hwcris and the like), and taught that in the 

person of Christ we must strictly distinguish two natures {hypo‘ 
stases)f which are united indeed in one person (prosojmi), but are 
not amalgamated in essence. For these years his history coincides 
with that of the Eastern Church from 430 to 451, and for this very 
reason it is impossible to sketch it even briefly hero (see Hefele, Cone.- 
gcsch.^ vol. ii.). The issue was hot unfavourable to Thcodoret’s 
causo^.but melancholy enough for Theodoret himself: the council 
of Chalcedon condemned monophysitism indeed, but ho unhappily 

• vielded to pressure so far as also to take part in pronouncing 

anathema upon Nestorius, and upon all who call not the Holy 
Virgin Mother of God, and who divide the one Son into two.” As 
Theodoret had previously been a constant defender of Nestorius, it 
was impossible for him to concur in this sentence upon liis unfortu- 
nate friend with a clear conscience, and in point of fact he did not 
change his own dogmatic position. It is distressing, therefore, to 
find him in his subse(picnt Epitome classing Nestorius as a heretic, 
and speaking of him with the utmost hostility. Some of Tlico- 
doret’s dogmatic works are no longer extant : of his five books 
riepl iyay0oti}‘ir4\(rf<DSy for example, directed against Cyril after the 
council of Ephesus, we now i>ossess fragments merely. A good deal 
of what passes under his name has been wrongly attributed to him. 
Certainly genuine are the refutation {‘Avarpov^) of Cyril’s twelve 
hyaBtfjLaTKTfiol of Nestorius, and the 'Zpapicrryjs, or no\vij.op(pos 
(written about 446), consisting of tliree dialogues, entitled ies[>ect- 
ively •'ATpfWToy, *A<Tvyxyros, and ‘ArraOr]s, in which the monophys- 
itism of Cyril is opposed, and its Apollinarian character insisted on. 
Among the apologetico-dogmatic works of Theodoret must bo 
reckoned his ten discourses n€pl irpovofas. 

Theodoret gives a valuable exposition of his own dogmatic in 
the fifth book of hia AlptriKris KaKOfjLvOias ^irzTo/UTf, already referred 
to.^ Tliis, the latest of his works in the domain of church his- 
tory (it was written after 451), is a source of great though not of 
primary importance for the history of the ohl heresies. In spite 
of the investigations of Volkmar and Hilgenfeld, wc are still some- 
what in the dark as to the authorities ho used. The chief un- 
certainty is as to whether ho knew Justin 's Syntagma, and also as 
to whether ho had access to the rhilosophiimena of Hippolytus in 
their complete form. Besides this work Theodoret has also left us 
a church history in five books, from 324 to 429, which was pub- 
lished shortly before the council of Chalcedon. The style is better 
than that of Socrates and Sozomen, as Photius has remarked, bift 
as a contribution to history the work is inferior in importance. 
It is probable that its author was acquainted with the labours of 
Socrates ; he appears also to have used those of Philostorgius the 
Arian, but not those of Sozomen. Something indeed .still remains 
to be cleared up as to the sources lie employed ; apart, however, 
froni some documents he ha.s preserved, relating to the Arian con- 
troversy, he does not contribute much that is not to bo mot with in 
Socrates. Ho made a thorough study of the writings of Athanasius 
for the work. As regards chronology he is not very trustworthy; 
on the other hand, his moderation towards opponents, not except- 
ing Cyril, deserves recognition. The 'ZW-yyini^v etpairtvriK-^ 
iraOrjfidTuy (De Curandis Orivcorum Affcctiouihus^ — written before 
438 — is of an historical and apologetic character, very largely 
indebted to Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius ; it aims at showing 
the advantages of Christianity as compared with Hellenism, and 
deals with the assaults of pagan adversaries. The superiority of 
the Christian faith both philosophically and ethically is set forth, 
the cliicf stress being laid on monachism, with which heathen 
philosophy lias nothing to comjiaro. Much prominence is also 
given to the cult of saints and martyrs. 

On this side of his character, however, Theodoret can best be 
• studied in the thirty ascetic biograpliics of liis ^i\6Bios laropia. 
This collection, wliich has been widely read, is a jiendant to the 
Hiatoria Laimaca of Palladius and the monkish tales of Sozomen. 
For the East it has had the same importance as the similar writings 
of Jerome, Sulpicius, Severus, and Cassianus for the West. It shows 
that the “sobriety” of the Antiochene scholars can bo predicated 
only of their exegesis ; their style of i)icty was as exaggerated in its 
devotion to the ideals of inonasticism as was that of their inono- 

E hyaite opponents. Indeed, one of the oldest leaders of the school, 
dodorttfS of Tarsus, was himself among the strictest ascetics. 

Nearly 200 letters of Theodoret have come down to us, partly in 
a separate collection, partly in the Acta of the councils, and partly 
in the Latin of Marius Mercator ; they are of great value not only 

^ Koman Catholic writers vary greatly in their estimate of TheodoroPs 
chrlstology and of his general orthodoxy. On the latest essay on this 
subject, by Bertram (Theodoreti, Episcopi Vyrensis, Doctrina Christo- 
logica^ HUdeeheim, 1888), eee TheoL Lit-Ztung.^ 1883, 663 sg, ^ 


for the biography of the writer bnt alao for the history of his 
diocese and of the church in general 

The edition of Sinnond (Paris, 1042) was afterwards completed hy Gamier 
(ir>S4), who has also written dissertations on the author^ works. Schulze and 
Ntisselt published a new edition (6 vols., Halle, 1769-74) based on that of their 
predecessors; a glossary was afterwards added by Bauer. The fepriut will be 
found in rols. Ixxx.-Ixxxir. of Mlgne, and considerable portions occur in Mansi. 

Besides the earlier labours of Tillemont, Ceillier, Oudin, Du Pin, and fabricios 
and Harless, see Schrdekh, A'ircAenffescA., vol. xvlll.; Hefele, Cone.-ge$ch,, vol. il.; 
Hichter, De Theodoreto Epp. Paul. Interprete, Leipsic, 1822; Binder, £tudes iur 
Theodoret^ Geneva, 1844; Staudlln, Qtsvh. v. Lit. der Kirchengeich.^ Hanover, 1827; 
Kihn, Die Bedeutung der antioch. Schule, 1866; Diestet, Dot A. T. in der ch.^itl. 
Kirche, Jena, 1809; Specht, Theodor v.Moptvestia u. Theodoret v. Cyr^ Munich, 
1871 ; Roos, De Theodoreto dementis et Eutebii Compilatore, Halle, 1883; Teep, 
Quellenuniersuch. s. d. gviech. KirchenhistoriJtem, Leipslc, 1884; and Mbller, art. 
“Theodoret,” in Herzog-PJItt's Realencykl., vol. xv. (A. HA.) 

THEODORIC, king of the' Ostrogoths ^(c. 454-526). 
Referring to the article Goths for a general statement of 
the position of this, the greatest ruler that the Gothic 
nation produced, we add here** some details of a more 
personal kind. Theodoric was bbrn about the year 454, 
and was the son of Theudemir, one of three brothers 
who reigned over the East Goths, ^ at that time settled 
in Pannonia. The day of his birth coincided with the 
arrival of the news of a victory of his uncle Walamir over 
the sons of Attila. The name of ^heodoric’s mother was 
Ereiieva, and she is called the concubine of Theudemir. 
The Byzantine historians generally call him ton of 
Walamir, apparently because the latter was the best 
known member of the royal fraternity. At the ^e of 
seven ho was sent as a hostage to the court of Constan- 
tinople, and there spent ten years of his life, ^ which doubt- 
less exercised a most important influence on his after 
career. Shortly after his return to his father (about 471) 
he secretly, with a cornitatus of IQ, 000 men, attacked the 
king of the Sarmatians, and wrested from him the import- 
ant city of Singidunum (Belgrade). In 473 Theudemir, 
now chief king of the Ostrogoths, invaded Moesia and 
Macedonia, and obtained a permanent settlement for his 
people near Thessalonica. Theodoric. took the chief part, 
in this expedition, the result of which* was to remove the 
Ostrogoths from the now barbarous Pannonia, and to settle 
them as fo3derati in the heart of the empire. About 
474 Theudemir died, and for the fourteen following years 
Theodoric was chiefly engaged in a series of profitless 
wars, or rather plundering expeditions, partly against the 
emperor Zeno, but partly against a rival Gothic chieftain, 
another Theodoric, son of Triarius.^ In 488 he set out 
at the head of his people to win Italy from Odoacer. 
There is no doubt that ho had for this enterprise the 
sanction of the emperor, only too anxious to be rid of so 
troublesome a guest. But the precise nature of the rela^ 
tion which was to unite the two powers in the event of 
Theodoric’s success was, perhaps purposely, left vague. 
Theodoric’s complete i)ractical independence, combined 
with a great show of deference for the empire, reminds us 
somewhat of the relation of the old East India Company 
to the Mogul dynasty at Delhi, but the Ostrogoth was 
sometimes actually at war with his imperial friend. The 
invasion and conquest of Italy occupied more than four 
years (488-493). Theodoric, who,, marched round the 
head of the Venetian Gulf, had to fight a fierce battle with 
the Gepidse, probably in the valley of the Save. At the 
Sontius (Isonzo) he found his passage barred by Odoacer, 
over whom he gained a complete victory (26th August 
489). A yet more decisive victory followed on the 30th 
September at Verona. Odoacer fled to R^enna, and it 
seemed as if the conquest of Italy was compete. It was 
delayed, however, for three years by the treachery of 
Tufa, an officer who had deserted from the service of 
Odoacer, and of Frederi^c the Rugian, one of the com- 
panions of Theodoric, as well as by the intervention of the 
Burgundians on behalf of^ Odoacer. A sally was made 

^ In one of the intervals of friendship with the emperor in 488 
Theodoric was mode master of thq household troops and^ 484 consul 
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from Eavenna by the besieged king, who was defeated 
in a bjpody bat^tle in the Pine Wood. At length (26th 
February 493) the long and severe blockade of Eavenna 
was edddd by a capitulation, the terms of which Theodoric 
disgracefully violated by slaying Odoacer witli his own 
hand (15th March 493). See Odoacek. 

Jfhe thirty- three years^ reign of Theodoric was a time of 
UQexanf\pled happiness for Italy. Unbroken |>eace reigned 
within her borders (with the exception of a trifling raid 
made by Byzantine corsairs on* the coast of Apulia in 
508). The venality of thS Roman oflficials and the turbul- 
ence of ihe Gothic nobles were sternly repressed. Marshes 
were drained, harbours formed, the burden of the taxes 
lightened, and the state ^f agriculture so much improved 
that Italy, from a corn-n;p porting, became a corn-exporting 
country. Moreover Theodoric, though adhering to the 
Arian creed of his forefathers, was during the greater part 
of his reign so conspicuously impartial in religious matters 
that a legend which afterwards became current represented 
him as actually putting to death a catholic deacon who 
had turned Arian in order to win his favour. At the 
time df the contested papal election between Symmachus 
and Laurentius (496-502), Theodoric’s mediation was 
welcomed by both contending parties. Unfortunately, at 
the very close of his reign (524), the emperor Justin’s 
persecution of the Arians led him into a policy of repri- 
sals. He forced Pope* John to undertake a mission to 
Constantinople to plead for toleration, and on his return 
threw him into prison, where he died. Above all, he 
sullied his fame by the execution of Boetius and Sym- 
machus (see Boetius). It should be observed, however, 
that the motive for these acts of violence was probably 
political rather than religious, — jealousy of intrigues with 
the imperial court rpither than zeal on behalf of the Arian 
confession. Theodbric’s death, which is said to have been 
hastened by remorse for the execution of Symmachus, 
occurred on 30th August 526. He was buried in the 
mausoleum which is still one of the marvels of Ravenna 
(q.v.), and his grandson Athalaric, a boy of ton years, suc- 
ceeded him, under the regency of his mother Amalasuntha. 


Genealogy of Theodoric. 
Thecdemir n Erelierft. 
d. 474. I 

A first wife -Theodoric = Audefleda, 

454-626. I sister of Clovis. 


Ostrogotho 
(or Arevagnl), 
married 
Alarlc II., 
king of thu 
West Ootlia. 


concubine. | 

Tiicudegotiio, 
mariled 
Sigismund, 
king of the 
Burgundians. 


king of the Franks. 


Amalasuntha = Kutharic, 


d. 534. 


a descendant 
of the Amals. 


Amalarlc, 
king of the 
West Goths, 
d. 631. 


Athalaric, Witigi$=MATAsuKNTnAssGermanu8, 
d. 684. I nephew of 

Justinian. 
Qermanus Postumns, 
put to death by 
Phocas, 605. 

Araalafrido, a full sister of Theodoric, married Thrasamund, king of the 
Vandals, and was mother, by*kn earlier marriage, of Theodahad (d, 686), 


Segerlc, 
murdered 
by his 
father’s 
orders, 622. 


Authorities. —The authorities for the life of Theodoric are very 
imperfect. Jordanes, Procopius, and the curious fragment known 
as Anonymus Valesii (printed at the end of Ammianus Marcellinus) 
are the chieMirect sources of narrative, but far the most important 
indirect source is the Varies (stata-papei’s) of Cassiodorus, chief 
minister of Theodoric. Malchus furnishes some interesting par- 
ticulars M to his early life, and it is possible to extract a little 
information from the turgid panegyric of Eunodius. Among 
German scholars Dahn {K6nige der Gennaneiit ii., iii., and iv.), 
Manso (GfschWUe desOHgothischen Eeichs in Italien)^ and Sartorius 
( Verauchi^er die Regierung der Oatgothen, &c. ) have done most to 
lllustrateTheodoric's principles of government. The English reader 
may consult Gibbon’s Decline and Ratl^ chap, xxxix., and Hodgkin’s 
lUUy and her Invaders, vol. iii. , and LeUers of Cassiodorus. (T. H. ) 

THEODOSIA, or Kap#a, a seafiort and district town 
of Russia, sjjiuated on the east coast of Crimea, 69 miles 
to the east-north-east,, of SiiftpheropoL Its roadstead, 


which has a width of 18 miles and is never frozen, is welln 
protected from east and west winds, and partly also from 
the south, but its depth is small, ranging from 11 to 14 
feet and reaching 35 feet only in the middle. The want 
of railway communication with the interior prevents it 
from gaining the commercial importance it might otherwise 
have possessed, so that its population was only 10,800 in 
1881, — a low figure when compared with the 20,000 it 
had in 1672 and still more with the figure returned in last 
century. Many remains of its former importance exist 
in the city and neighbourhood, the chief being a iJeauti- 
ful mosque — formerly a Genoese cathedral — synagogu'^e- 
several centuries old, old towers with inscriptions, baths, 
and a palace of Shah-Ghirei in the suburbs. Gardening is 
one of the loading industries ; fishing, a few manufactures, 
agriculture, and trade are also carried on. The foreign 
trade, which in 1830-40 reached an average of £90,000 
for exports and £66,500 for imports, afterwards fell off, 
but it has experienced a revival in the course of the last 
15 years, the exports of corn, linseed, and wool having 
reached £167,853 in 1884. The imports are insignificant. 

Theodosia, a Milesian colony, was in Strabo’s day a flourishing 
seat of trade (especially in grain), with a harbour capable of accom- 
modating a hundred ships; but before Arrian’s time (c. 125 A. n.) 
it appears to have been destroyed. More than a thousand years 
later (1263 to 1267) the Genoese established here their colony Kafa 
or Kefa, which grew rapidly up notwithstanding the rivalry of the 
Venetians. It was fortified, and became the see of a bishop, as 
well as the chief centre for the Genoese colonies on the Black-Sea 
coasts. It remained nearly independent until 1475, when it was 
taken by the Turks, but it continued to prosper under their rule, 
under the name of Kutchuk-Stambul, or Kryon-Stambul (Stambul 
of Crimea). The Russians took it in 1771, and annexed it in 
1774. From that date it bc^an to decay, and had only 3200 
inhabitants in 1829, the emigration of the Crimean Tartars 
and the competition of Odessa being obstacles to its further 
growth. 

THEODOSIUS I, emperor of Rome, surnamed the 
Great, was the son of Theodosius, Valentinian’s great 
general, who in 368-69 drove back the Piets and Scots 
Trom the Roman territories in Britain, and, after other 
successes on the Continent, was at last despatched to sup- 
press the revolt of Firmus in Mauretania (372). Shortly 
after (37 6), the elder Theodosius, despite his great services, 
was put to death by order of Valens, probably through 
fear lest he should be the Theodosius or Theodore whom 
the prophetic tripod indicated as the future emperor. 

The younger Theodosius was born about the year 346. 
He was a native of Spain, but the exact place of his birth 
is uncertain <(Cauca in Galicia according to Idatius and 
Zosimus, Italida according to Marcellinus). Pacatus and 
Claudian seem to claim for him at least a relationship 
to Trajan, of which, however, there is no satisfactory 
proof. He accompanied his father into Britain (368), 
and a little later distinguished himself by defeating the 
Sarmatians who had invaded Moesia (374). On his 
father’s death he retired to his native place, where he 
lived quietly till after the great battle of Adrianople 
(August 9, 378), when Gratian summoned him to share 
the empire. Theodosius was made Augustus at Sirmium, 
January 19, 379, and was assigned all the Eastern provinces, 
including Illyricum. It was a time of great peril for the 
Roman state. The Huns bad just made their ai)pearance 
on the western shores of the Black Sea, and, after over- 
throwing the great nation of the Ostrogoths, had driven the 
more southern Visigoths to take shelter within the clnpire. 
Valens had consented to receive them (376) on condition 
that they should deliver up their arms and surrender their 
children as hostages to be distributed throughout » the 
cities of the East. The latter half of the compact was 
enforced, but not the former ; and the barbarians, left with- 
nut any sustenance, began to plunder the open country. 
After their great victory at Adrianople they reached the walls 
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, of Constantinople, whence they were driven back by the 
valour of a band of Saracens. Meanwhile the Ostrogoths, 
the Taifali, the Huns, and the Alans had all crossed the 
Danube to share the spoils of the empire ; and it was 
against this motley host that Theodosius had to contend. 
He appears to have gained some successes even before his 
elevation to the empire (Theodoret, v. 5, 6), and shortly 
after this retired to Thessalonica to organize his forces. 
He breathed courage into what remained of the Roman 
army, and summoned the very miners to Ids standard. 
But Lvs chief reliance was placed in certain bodies of the 
, Goths whom he had enrolled in his service. These, under 
their royal leader Modares, gained at least one decisive 
victory, probably in the course of 379. From theunchron- 
ological account of a later writer, Zosinius, to whom we 
owe almost all the details of Theodosius’s early campaigns, 
we may infer that in the course of this year or the next 
Fritigern and his Visigoths were gradually driven across 
the Danube, where they seem to have met with the Ostro- 
goths who had shared their fate. For a time the united 
nations turned their energy against the Western empire, till 
they forced Gratian to grant them leave to settle in Pan- 
nonia and M(esia. Before setting out on their new journey 
they perhaps combined their forces to attack Athanaric, 
who had retreated with his section of the Visfgoths into 
the wilds beyond the Danube at the time of the Hunnish 
invasion. Unable to withstand their onset, Athanaric 
offered his services to Theodosius, and was received into 
Constantinople with every mark of favour, 11th January 
381. Fifteen days later he died, and was honoured by 
the emperor with a splendid funeral, while his followers 
faithfully discharged the duty of guarding the Danube. 

In the two preceding years Thessaly and Macedonia 
had been swept by the barbarians. On one occasion the 
emperor himself barely escaped from their hands in a 
midnight attack which they had been induced to make by 
the sight of his blazing watchfires ; on another the united 
forces of the Ostrogoths and Visigoths crossed the Danubq 
with the design of pillaging Greece. In his efforts against 
the invaders Theodosius was ably seconded by his colleague 
Gratian, who despatched his Frankish officers Baudo and 
Arbogastes to drive the enemy out of Macedonia and 
Thessaly (380), and, while Theodosius lay sick at Thes- 
salonica, made such terms with them as the latter emperor 
was glad to accept on his recovery. A little later, presum- 
ably towards the middle of 381, Promotus, Theodosius’s 
lieutenant, inflicted a terrible defeat on a motley host that 
was attempting to cross the Danube. This was perhaps 
the decisive battle in the war ; and we read that on October 
3, 382, all the remaining Goths in the empire submitted 
to Theodosius. Many of them appear to have entered the 
Roman army as “ foederati and indeed, from the very 
commencement of his reign, Theodosius seems to have pur- 
sued a consistent policy of enrolling the Gothic warriors. 
At times they accepted his gifts while meditating treachery 
in their hearts ; and Eunapius has preserved the story of 
how Fravitta, the leader of the faithful party, slew with 
his own hands his dishonest colleague Eriulf at a banquet 
in the emperor’s own tent. Zosimus has charged Theo- 
dosius with burdening the provinces with excessive duties 
for the purpose of maintaining a host of useless barbarian 
oflicers, while the common soldiers were left unpaid. These 
barbayan troops, according to Ahe same writer, often 
treated the Roman citizens with the utmost indignity, and 
on more than one occasion provoked a retaliation for which 
the ^mperor refused to see any excuse. They were not, 
however, all quartered in one place, but received into the 
legions ; while others were sent to Egypt. On the whole, 
it may be said that his policy of attaching the invaders 
to himself was the salvation of the empire ; it was they 


who bore the brunt of the battle of the Frigidus; and 
the knowledge of the emperor’s good faith towards the 
Teutonic auxiliaries in his service must have contHbuted 
largely to the defection of Eugenius’s army on same 
occasion. 

In 383 Theodosius created his eldest son Arcadius 
Augustus. The same year saw the revolt of Maximus 
in Britain and the murder of Gratian (August 25 3gfe). 
For five years Theodosius consented to accept th^ Ui^r- 
per as his colleague; but, when Maximus, flushed with 
success, attempted a few yeara later to make himself 
master of Italy, which, since the sudden delith of Valen- 
tinian I. (17th November 375), had been governed under 
the name of his young son Valientinian II., Theodosius 
advanced against the invade^ an^l overthrew him near 
Aquileia (28th July 388), This ‘victory was followed by 
the murder of Maximus and his son Victor, after whose 
death Theodosius conferred upon Valentinian II. all that 
part of the empire which his father had held. Theodosius 
is said to have been induced to takf this campaign by his 
love for Valentinian’s sister Galla, whom he now married. 
Meanwhile there had been fresh dangers from the (Joths. 
In 38() another band of the Grcethingi or Ostrogoths, 
attempting to cross the Danube, was cut off by Fromotus. 
The same general, in the course of the next two years, 
punished the barbarians who had deserted Theodosius at 
the beginning of the campaign against Maximus. Such 
signal services as these, though coupled with the fact that 
he had saved the emperor’s life, did not prevent Promotus 
from falling a victim to the intrigues of the favourite 
Rufinus, who is charged by Zosimus with compassing the 
death of other noble men. If wo may trust the evidence 
of the last-mentioned historian, from the end of the year 
388 Theodosius resigned himself to gluttony and volup- 
tuous living, from which he was only roused by the news 
that, in the Western empire, Arbogastes the Frank had 
slain the young emperor Valentinian and set up the 
grammarian Eugenius in his stead (15th May 392). 

Into the curious history of the short-lived pagan revival 
in the Western empire there is no need to enter here. 
Zosimus assures us that the tears of Galla threw the 
whole court into confusion ; but there can be little doubt 
that to a religious, if not superstitious, mind like that of 
Theodosius it might well have seemed that he was fighting 
the battles of God, as he led his army of the cross against 
an enemy on whose standard shone the image of Hercules 
(Theodoret, v. 24). His host consisted partly of Romans 
and partly of barbarians. Timasius was leader of the 
former, but under him was ranged the more renowned 
Stilicho ; the latter were led by Gainas the Goth and Saul 
the Alan. The engagement was fought near the river 
Frigidus, some thirty-six miles distant from A(juileia. On 
the first day Theodosius’s barbarians, engaging with those 
of the hostile army, were almost destroyed, and the victory 
seemed to be with Eugenius. After a night of prayer, 
towards cock-crow the emperor was clbeered by a vision of 
St Philip and St John, who, mounted on white steeds, 
promised him success. With the morning he received 
and accepted the offer of service on behalf of tfie enemy’s 
ambush, and once more advanced to the conflict. But 
even so, the issue of the day was doubtful till, if we may 
trust the concurrent testimony of all the ^^reat contem- 
porary church historians, a sudden gust of wind blew back 
the enemy’s arrows on themselves. This was the turning- 
point of the battle : Eugenius was slain by the soldiers ; 
and two days later A/'bogastes committed suicide (Sep- 
tember 5-9, 394). From the north-eastern parts of Italy 
Theodosius passed to Rom^, wh^e he had his son Honorius 
proclaimed emperor under the guardianship of Stilicho. 
Thence he retired to Milan,, where he died of dropsy (17th 
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January 395), leaving the empire to be divided between 
his tw^ sons Hohorius and Arcadius, — Honorius becoming 
emperor of Rcfme and the West, Arcadius of Constan- 
tinople and the East. 

Important, however, as the reign of Theodosius was from the 
political point of view, it is perhaps still more important from 
the theological. According to Sozomen, his parents were both 
orKhodox Christians, according to the creed sanctioned by the 
council nof Nicica. It was not, however, till his illness at Thes- 
saltnica that the emperor received baptism at the hands of 
Bishop Ascholius, whereupon, says tbe same historian, he issued a 
decree (February 380) in favour of the faith of St Peter and Pope 
Damasuf^ of Rttne. This was to bo the true catholic faith ; the 
adherents of other creeds were to be reckoned as heretics and 
punished, the great council of Constantinople, consisting of 160 
orthodox and 86 Macodoniaji bishops, met in the following year, 
confirmed the Niccne faitl% ord^ued the affairs of the various secs, 
and declared the bishop Constantinople to rank next to the 
bishop of Rome. The emperor cannot be acquitted of the intoler- 
ance which marks edicts such as that depriving apostatizing 
Christians of the right oT be([ueat. It was not till 389 or 390 that 
he issued orders for the destruction of the great idol of Serapis at 
Alexandria. Other edicts of an earlier or later date forbacie the 
unorthodox to hold asacmBlies in the towns, enjoined the surrender 
of all churches to the catholic bishops, and overthrew the heathen 
templcB “ throughout the whole world. ” During the reign of Theo- 
dosius Gregory of Kazianzus was made bishop of Constantinople — 
an appointment which he did not lon^ retain. In 383 Thootlosius 
callccS a new council for the discussion of the tme faith. The 
orthodox, the Arians, the Eunomians, and the Macedonians all sent 
champions to qiaintain their special tenets before the emperor, who 
finally decided in favour op the orthodox party. He seems to have 
suffered the Novatians to hold assemblies in the city. Perhaps 
the most remarkable incident in the life of Theodosius from a 
personal point of view is the incident of his submission to the 
reprimanas of Ambrose, who dared to rebuke him and refuse to 
admit him to the Lord’s Supper till he had done public penance for 
suffering his Gothic auxiliaries to murder the townsmen of Thessa- 
lonica (390). Equally praiseworthy is the generous pardon that the 
emperor, after much intercession, granted to the seditious people of 
Antioch, who, out of anger at the growing imposts, had beaten down 
the imperial statues of their city (387). When the Christians in 
the eastern part of the empire destroyed a Jewish synagogue and a 
church belonging to the Valentinians, Theodosius garve orders for 
the offenders to make reparation. Such impartial conduct drew forth 
a remonstrance from Ambrose, who, where the interests of his creed 
W'as concerned, could forget the common principles of justice. In 
a sermon prea(;hed before Theodosius he introduced the Deity Him- 
self holding an argument against Theodosius on the subject of 
his remissuess, and the imperial penitent yielded to the eloquent 
bishop. So pliant a disposition rendered him very dear to the 
saint, who availed him.self of his influence to counteract the efforts 
of Symraachus and the Roman senate for the restoration of the 
pagan rites at the altar of victory. “ I loved the man,” says St 
Ambrose, “ who, putting off his kingly robes, mourned publicly in 
the church a sin to which the guile of others had exposed him, — an 
emperor who thought it no shame to do an act of public penance 
that even private people would have blushed to perform.” The 
inspired vision of the saint saw the deceased emperor received into 
heaven by his old colleague Gratian; while Maximus and Eugonins 
down in hell were already experiencing how grievous a sin it is to 
take up arms against lawful princes (Ambrose, De Ohitu Theod . ). 

Theodosius was twice married — (1) to ASlia Flacilla, the mother 
of Arcadius (377-408) and Honorius (384-423); (2) to Oalla (d. 
894), the daught(fr of Valentinian 1. 

The chief Hathoritios for the age of Theodosius are Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Zoslmus, Eunapius, and the ecclesiastical historians (Socrates, Sozomen, Theo- 
doret). Much infomation miiy also be gleaned from the writings of St Ambrose, 
St Gregory of Nazianzus, Isidore of Seville, and the orators Pacatus, Llbanius, 
Tbemlstlus. Of modem authorities Tillcmont supplies an unrivalled collection 
of facts drily collected from all contemporary or nearly contemporary sources; 
he Is specially useful for his synopses of the Theodosian laws. Clinton's FmH 
are the best guide for the chronology of the period. It is hardly necessary to 
mention the brilliant account given by Gibbon, or, in later years, from the stand- 
point of Italian history by Mr tlodgkln. (T. A. A.) 

THEODOSIUS 11. (401-450) succeeded his father Ar- 
cadios as empffror of the East in 408. During his minority 
the empire was ruled by the praetorian prefect Anthemius 
and Pulcheria, who* became her brother’s guardian in 
414. Under his sister’s care the young emperor was 
brought up rather as a virtuoso tBap a prince. The chief 
events of Theodosius’s reign are th'e wars with Persia in 
421 and 441, the council ef Ephesus (434), and the inva- 
sion of the Huns under Attila (441-448). In 450 Theo- 
dosius was thrown from his horse while hunting, and re- 


ceived injuries from which he died. He married Athenais,, 
who on being baptized took the name of Eudocia. It 
was during his reign that the Codex Theodosianus, or 
collection of the constitutions of the Roman emperors, 
was formed. The idea took birth as early as 425, but 
was only put into execution between 43o and 438 ; in 
the latter year the Code was published. 

THEODOSIUS III. was the last of three emperors 
whose short reigns filled the interval between the death of 
Justinian If. and the accession of Leo the Isaurian. The 
emperor Anastasius had sent a fleet to frustrate in- 
tended expedition of the Saracens from Alexandria against, 
Constantinople. On reaching Rhodes the troops rose 
against their leader, John the Deacon, slew him, and, start- 
ing for Constantinople, landed at Adrarnyttium, where 
they made a collector of the taxes emperor by the title 
of Theodosius III. The new emperor besieged Constan- 
tinople for six months before he took it ; Anastasius 
resigned, and retired to a monastery, leaving his place to 
be filled by Theodosius III., who likewise resigned next 
year (717) in favour of Leo III. The closing years of 
Theodosius’s life were spent in a monastery. 

THEODOSIUS, of Tripolis, a Greek geometer and 
astronomer, three of whose works were contained in the 
collection *of lesser writings named *0 /xigpo? ao-Tpovo- 
fjiovfi€vo^ (sc. TOTTos), Or *0 fXLKpo^ doTpovo/Mo^:.^ Pappus of 
Alexandria, at the commencement of the sixth book of his 
^vvayuiyrjy speaks of this collection, the study of which is 
indispensable to any one who would master the science of 
astronomy (tov d(TTpovopLovpL€vov tottov). These writings, 
which were highly esteemed in the school of Alexandria, 
were intermediate between the Elements of Euclid and 
the Almagest of Ptolemy, for the understanding of which, 
indeed, they formed an indispensable introduction. Of 
the life of Theodosius nothing is known. As to the 
time when he lived different opinions have been held, he 
being placed by some in the first century before and by 
others in the second century after the Christian era. The 
latter opinion is founded on an error of Suidas («.v.), who 
on the one hand identifies the author of the three works 
referred to above with a sceptical philosopher of the same 
name who lived at the time of Trajan or later, and on the 
other hand distinguishes him from a native of Tripolis 
who wrote a poem on spring. It is now generally 
admitted that the subject of this article is the same as 
Theodosius the mathematician, who is mentioned by 
Strabo amongst the natives of Bithynia distinguished for 
their learning, »and whose sons were also mathematicians, 
the same, too, as the inventor of a universal sun-dial 
{horologumi wpos Trdv K\Cp.a) of that name who is 
praised by Vitruvius {De Architecturay ix. 9). His date, 
therefore, could not have been later than the Ist century 
B.c.j he may, however, have lived in the preceding cen- 
tury, inasmuch as the names mentioned by Strabo in the 
passage referred to above are, as far as we know, arranged 
chronologically, and Theodosius immediately follows Hij)- 
parchus, who made astronomical observations between 161 
and 126 b.c., and precedes Asclepiades the physician, who 
lived at Rome at the beginning of the 1st century b.c. 

The statement that he was “ ^f Tripolis ” is made, not 
on the authority of Suidas, as has been erroneously said, 
but because he is so described in the title of his principal 
work. It is probable, therefore, that he was a native of 

^ This collection contained the following books : — ” Theodosii Tri- 
politsD Sphesricurum libri ili.; Euclidis Date, Optica^ Catoplricay ac 
Phmncmena ; Theodosii Tripolitse De Hahitationihus et Xoctibi^ ac 
Diebus libri ii. ; Autolyci Pita^oei De Sphmra Mota^ et libri ii. De 
Ortu atque Occam Stellarum Inerrantium ; Aristorohi Samii De 
Magnitudinihus ac DistantHa SoUs ac Ltmm ; Hypsiclis Alexandrini 
*^va^opiKhs sive De Aacensionihua ; Menelgi Sphwricoruvi libri iii, ” 
— Fabricius, Bibliotheca Oraeoay ed. Harles, iv. p. 16. 
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' Bithynia, and resided at Tripolis, where he wrote his work. 
Tripolis is generally taken to be the city of that name on 
the Phoenician coast, but it may have been a town of the 
same name in Lydia, on the Meander. 

His chief work— S<paipiKd, in throe books —treats of the properties 
of the sphere and its sections, with the object of establishing the 
geometricM principles of splierical astronomy. This work, which 
is classical, is distinguished for the order and clearness of the 
exposition as well as for the rigour of its proofs, and has ever since 
formed the basis on which the subject of spherical geometry has 
been treated. It does not contain any trace of spherical trigoiio- 
metryj^hich, on the other hand, was the special subject of the 
^jvork having the same title, and included in the same collection, of 
Menelaus of Alexandria, who lived at the end of the 1st century. 

Montucla suspected that a great part of the three books of 
Theodosius must have been known before his time, and that ho 
merely did with respect to this branch of geometry what Euclid 
had done with the elements, namely, ho collected and incorporated 
in his work the different propositions found before his time by 
astronomers and geometers. This conjecture of Montucla has been 
confirmed by A. Nokk (Ueher die Spliarik des 2'heodosim, Karls- 
ruhe, 1847), by Heilierg {LUterargeschichllic/ie i^tialie it iiber Euklid, 
pp. 43 5 ^., Loipsic, 1882), and by Hultsch, from whose researches, and 
especially owing to the publication by the last of the editio j^iiiceps 
of Autolycus, it is now cpiite certain that as early as the middle of 
the 4th century b.c. there existed a Greek text-book on Spherics 
which, in its essential contents, scarcely deviated from the three 
books of Theodosius. He must therefore bo regarded as merely 
the editor, or at most the elaborator and expounder, oV a doctrine 
which existed some centuries before him. 

The Spherict of Theodoalus was translated into Arabic at the beginning of tlio 
10th century, and from the Aiabic into L>itiii in the 12th century by Plato of 
Tivoli (Tiburtinus). This translation was ]mbllshed In 1618 at Venice, but was 
found so faulty by J. Yoegelinus that he published a new Latin version, together 
with additions from the Arabian commentators, Vienna, 1629, 4to; other Latin 
translations were publiahed by F. Maurolycus, Messina, 1558, fol.; by C. Clavlus, 
Rome, 1686, 4to ; and by Barrow under the title, Theodosil ^p/ittrica, Methodo 
Nova Jlliutrata et Succincte Demonitrata, London, 1676, 4to. The Greek text was 
published, and with it a Latin translation, by J. Pena, Paris, 1668, 4to; it 
has been edited since by Joseph Hunt, Oxford, 1707, and by £. Nizze, Berlin, 
1862, but these two editions are founded on that of Pena. There is also a German 
translation by Nizze, Stralsund, 1826. His two editions ore accompanied with 
valuable notes and an appendix containing additions from Voegelinus and others. 

The two other works of Theodosius which have come down to us have not as 
yet been published in the original. The propositions, without demonstrations, in 
the work vepl iifnpuv teaX vvktmv {On Day% and Nights)^ in two books, were ^ven 
by Dasypodius, in Greek and Latin, in his Sphstnea DoctHim Propotilionvi^ 
Strasburg, 1672, 8vo. A Latin version of tiie complere work, with ancient scholia 
and figures, was given by Joseph Auria, Koine, 1691, 4to. Pappus has given 
a pretty full commentary on the first book of tliis work of Theodosius. His worl 
ntpl ouci}orca)v (On Uabilationi) also was published by Auria, Rome, 1688. It 
gives an account of how, for every inhabitant of the earth from the equator to the 
pole, the starry firmament presents Itself in the course of a year. The proposi- 
tions In It were also given by Da8)'pi>diu8 iu his work mentioned above. 

THEOGNLS of Megara was one of the early Greek 
elegiac poets ; he probably flourished about the middle of 
the 6th century b.c. We derive our knowledge of his life 
from the poems that bear his name. After the fall of 
I'heagenes, who had made himself tyrant of Megara about 
625, the usual struggles between oligarchy apd democracy 
ensued. Theognis was a violent partisan the oligarch- 
ical faction in his native town, and wrote elegies in 
which he gave expression to the emotions roused in him 
by the varying phases of the struggle. He appears on one 
occasion to have lost his property (verse 345) and been 
driven into exile: perhaps it was then that he visited 
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Sicily, Euboja, and Sparta (783 sg.). la^ the end — if we 
may trust 1123 sg . — he returned to Megai^i, and li^ved, at 
least for a time, in something like prosperity. The date 
of his death is unknown. The verses handed do^ 'to us 
under the name of Theognis amount in all to 1389. Not 
a few of them are ascribed on the evidence of the ancients 
to TyrtiJBus, Mirnnernus, and Solon ; modern criticism 
made it probable that two of the longer elegies arp from 
the hand of Evenus (467-496 and 667-686^; otter 
fragments are demonstr^ly later than Theognis. It is 
now generally admitted that t‘he Theogniyha were put 
together long after Theognis— possibly even as late as the 
4th century b.c. — by some compiler who wisheef to provide 
a good collection of moral maxflijs for educational pur- 
poses. To separate the gendine, fragments of Theognis 
from those which were ascribed to him by the reverence of 
a later age is a hopeless task. 

The collection is divided into two books. The first, which is 
addressed to a youtli called Cyruus, or Polypicdes, opens with a 
spirited invocation of Apollo and Arterrps, along with the Muses 
and the Graces (vv. 1~18) ; then follows a passage which has been 
much discussed in connexion with the early history of writing, 
recommending Cyrnus to sot a seal upon the author’s ve/ses, to 
prevent forgers from passing off spiidoiis lines under his name (see 
Jevona, Hist, of Greek Lit.f p. 46^ ^Vith verse 27 begins a series 
of counsels to Cynius. On the whole they are remarkable neither 
for loftiness of tone nor for poetic elevation, Cyrnus is counselled 
to avoid “ the bad ” and freiiuent the society of “ the good " men — 
the terms *‘good” and “bad” being usoa to denote aristocrats 
and democrats, just as Kct\hs KhyaBds meant an oligarch in the later 
days of the Peloponnesian War. Sometimes the violence of party 
feeling leads Theognis beyond all bounds, as when he prays that 
he may “drink the black blood” of his opponents (349; cf 837- 
839 and 381). One striking feature in the.se elegies is the continual 
refrain about the evils of poverty. “To avoid poverty one should 
even throw oneself into the vasty deep, or from the beetling rocks ” 
(175-176; cf. 266 sy., 351 ^., and 649 sq.). Elsewhere the poet 
reproaches Zeus with allowing evil men to, prosper, and afllictiiig 
the ^jood (373 s^.); he also complains that ‘the punishment due 
to wicked men often fulls upon their sous (731 sq.). A pleasing 
feature is the high value which is placed upon friendship : one is 
not to part with a friend lightly, or upon some slight occasion of 
displeasure (323 sq . ). At the same time no one knows better than 
Theognis how quickly friends fail one in adversity (299-300). Life 
has on the whole few charms for our poet: “the best thing for 
man is not to bo born or look upon the rays of the swift sun ; once 
born it is best for him to pass as soon os possible tlie gates of death, 
and lie with a great barrow of earth above him ” (425-429). The 
prevailingly sad tone of the elegies is occasionally broken by a 
convivial note. “It is shameful,” says the poet, “to bo drunk 
when others are sober, or sober when others are drunk” (626- 
627); “among the uproarious 1 am very uproarious, but among 
the proper I am the properest of men ” (313-314). The only elegy 
which possesses any considerable poetic merit iu the first book is 
that in which Theognis predicts immortality for his young friend 
through the fame awaiting his own poems. The second book 
(1231-1389) consists of a number of amatory elegies addressed to 
some youug friend of the author’s. In vigour and harmony of 
vcraification they are on the wliole superior to the first book ; but 
most if not all of them arc probably spurious. 

Bergk, Pottve Lyrici Orscci, ii. 117-23C, Lclpslc, 1882. 
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Thewonl rjIHE word theology coraes from a heathen source — 
towlogy JL from the Greek classics. In the Republic of Plato 
and the Metaphysics of* Aristotle it occurs, and in its 
etymological meaning of ** discourse or doctrine con- 
cerni^ Deity and Divine things” — XcJyos irtpX rov 6/cov 
/cat mpl TWF Men who wrote about the gods and 

their doings, or who speculated about the Divine in the 
ojri^nation and operations of nature — men like Homer, 
Hesiod, Pherecydes, and Thale.s, — were called tfcoAdyot. 
But there could, of course, be no theological science based 
on the popular religion of Greece. Theology was only to 
bo found among the ^Greeks in the form of philosophical 
speculation. Through St Augustine we know that Yarro, 


**the most learned of the Romans,” distinguished three 
kinds of theology, — the first mythical or f^ulous, the 
second physical or natural, and the third civil or popular. 
The mythical theology he censured as coa.taining many 
things contrary to the dignity and nature of immortal 
beings; the natural theology he described as that which is 
true but beyond the capacity of the vulgar; the civil 
theology he considered ^o be that which it was |;ood for 
the citizens to believb — the received religion of Rome. 
The general attitude of the Greek and Roman mind to 
religion was unfavourable to tlSe cultivation of theology. 
Religion being dissociated in thought from%truth could 
not give ri§e to science, c v 
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The words theology and theologian do not occur in 
Scripttfre, but k was inevitable that they should bo trans- 
plant€;4 Christian soil. 0eoXoyos is found, as a V.R. 
in the inscription of the Apocalypse — the Revelation of 
John ‘‘the Divine,” “the theologian,”— and almost certainly 
refers to his maintaining the Divinity of the Logos — r^v 
rot Aoyoi! ^con^ra, — that the is $€ 0 ^. In the 3d and 

4t]^ centuries a theologian usually meant one who distin- 
guished himself in defending the,i)crsonality and Divinity 
of the Logos. It was on, this ground that Athanasius and 
Gregor}^ Naz»%nzen were honoured with the distinctive 
appellation^of “ theologians.” The term theology has not 
yet lost its early signification of “doctrine concerning 
God,” although a muctVider meaning is more common. 
Theology in its ordinary general acceptation includes, as 
one of its divisions, theology understood os the treatment 
of the problems which* directly refer to the being, attributes, 
and works of God. The Iniroductio ad Theologiam^ and a 
later form of it, the ^^'heohgia Christiana^ composed by 
Abelard in the •12th century, first gave currency to an 
acceptation of the word inclusive of all religious truth or 
belief. Among later scholastics the common designation 
for a general compendium of religious doctrine was Stmma 
ThtSlogidi, Of such Summm among the most celebrated 
and characteristic are those of Alexander Hales, Albertus 
Magnus, and Thomas. Aquinas. The medieval mystics 
deemed the essence of theology to be the immediate 
intuition of God, who, being once in contact with the soul, 
reveals to it the truth of all the principles of faith, and 
gives it at the same time spiritual peace and happiness. 
This view led to a use of the word which was prevalent* 
among the Reformers and their immediate successors, — a 
subjective application which identified it with what was 
characteristic of the mind of a true theologian, an enlight- 
ened and experienced homo renatus. In this sense it was 
a living practical acquaintance with the revelation of grace 
and truth made by God to man, a “ habitus practicus,” a 
“ sapientia erninens practica,” as it was called. With it, 
however, these earlier Protestant divines generally con- 
joined that objective application of the term which was 
current in later scholasticism, and this at length wholly 
displaced the subjective acceptation ; in other words, 
theology came to signify, not knowledge of a certain kind 
as inherent in the mind and operative in the life of the 
individual, but knowledge in itself, a body of systematized 
truth, a science. Theology, thus understood, may be 
viewed, discussed, and applied in a variety of ways, so as 
to give rise to certain kinds or species of theology. In 
the 17th century the necessity for specialization of this 
sort began, from the operation of several causes, to be 
widely and strongly felt, and it became usual for divines 
to indicate by the titles of their theological systems the 
point of view and mode of treatment adopted. An adjec- 
tive added to the term “ theologia ” served their purpose. 
Of adjectives thus employed in the 17th and early part of 
the 18th century, the following may be mentioned as either 
frequently used or of some intrinsic interest: — theoretica, 
practica, did^ctica, elenctica, polemica, irenica, pacifica, 
positiva, comparativa, dogmatica, theoretico-practica, didac- 
tico-elenctica, <fcc. 

The exten^^ion given to the signification of tho term 
theology was for a very lengthened period almost univer- 
sally rytricted to the knowledge derivable from the Scrip- 
tures, ^he systematic exhibition of revealed truth, the 
science of Christian faith and. Kfe. It is still thus, per- 
haps, that the word is most commonly understood. Two 
things, however, have natjirallj suggested the employment 
of it in a wider manner. First, tWe was the rise and 
developmeiSt of a theology nojb based on revelation, — the 
rise a|d development' of wha1f4s called natural theology. 
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The Greeks and Romans could not distinguish between • 
nature and revelation, reason and faith, because ignorant 
of revelation and faith in their distinctive Christian sense. 

In the patristic and scholastic ages of the church, and for 
some time after the Reformation, men were not in general 
prepared to admit that there was a knowledge of God and 
of His attributes and of His relations to the world which 
might be the object of a science distinct from and inde- 
pendent of revelation. Yet the most learned and thought- 
ful even of the scholastic divines recognized in some 
measure that such was the case, and could hardly, inJeed, 
do otherwise after they had become acquainted with tbe^ 
contributions which Greek, Jewish, and Arabian philo- 
sophers had made to the defence and elaboration of the 
doctrine concerning God. The separation of natural and 
revealed theoh)gy w\as virtually the work of tho scholastics. 

The Theologia Naturnlis sive Liber Crratnrarum of the 
Spanish physician, Raymond de Sebonde, who taught 
theology in the university of Toulouse during the tarlier 
part of the Ifith century, was, perhaps, the first work 
which, proceeding on the principle that God has given us 
two books, the book of nature and the book of Scripture, 
confined itself to the interpretation of the former, merely 
indicating* the mutual relations of natural and revealed 
religion. A conviction of the truth of the distinction 
which he so clearly apprehended gradually spread ; more 
and more importance came to be attached to it. The 
deists proceeded on it, and tried to exalt natural theology 
at the expense of all theology professedly based on revela- 
tion, by representing the former as the truth of which the 
latter was the perversion. The wisest of their opponents, 
and thoughtful Christian writers in general— the adhe- 
rents of the moderate and rational theology of the 17th 
and 18th centuries— strove, on the other hand, to show 
that natural theology was presupposed by revelation and 
should carry the mind onwards to the acceptance of reve- 
lation. Thus natural theology came into reputation, not- 
Vithstanding the opposition of those who have denied its 
existence and contended that the reason of itself can teach 
us absolutely nothing about God or our duties towards 
Him. The recognition of natural theology contributed to Compa- 
awaken an interest in the various religions of the world, ratlve 
and thus led to the second circumstance referred to, 
namely, the rise of what may be called comparative theo- 
logy, although it has hitherto been more generally 
designated the science of religions. It can be shown to 
have originated in the attempts made to prove that the 
principles of natural theology were to be found in all 
religions. In Bishop Steuco of Kisami’s De Perenni 
PhilosophiOf published in 1540, and in Lord Herbert of 
Oherbury’s De Keligione Gentilium, published in 1663, we 
have two of the earliest and most characteristic attempts 
of the kind. From that time to the present the study of 
religions has proceeded at varying rates of progress, but 
without interruption. Important results have been ob- 
tained, and especially this result, the ascertainment, to the 
satisfaction of all competent judges, of a right method of 
investigation,— the establishment, as the true mode of 
study, of the comparative method. As we have a right to 
speak of comparative anatomy and comparative philology, 
so have we a right to speak of comparative theology. 

The inference from the preceding remarks is obvious. If 
there bo a natural theology and a comparative thfology, 
it is a mistake to identify theology per se with Christian 
theology. The word Christian is, in this case, a real and 
great restriction of the signification of the word thedfogy, 
and Christian theology is not the only kind of theology. 

The proper procedure is to give to theology a general and 
comprehensive meaning, which can bs limited an^ specialised, 
when requisite, by at^ectives like “natural” or “Christian.” 
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Is thoo- * What, then, is the general signification which wo should 
logy the gjyg iQ 1 There is room for difference of opinion, 

of^relT especially as to whether God or religion should be 
gionor regarded as the object of the science. Is theology the 
thedoc- science which treats of God? or is it the science which 
trine of treats of religion ? The latter view is now, perhaps, the 
more current. In addition to intrinsic reasons, the critical 
and sceptical spirit of the time is in its favour. Many 
speak of theology as a science of religion because they 
disbelieve that there is any knowledge of God to be at- 
tained. Dr Martineau, in his lecture on Ideal Substitutes 
Jdr God^ protests against this tendency, and contends that 
the older view of theology, as the doctrine or rational 
apprehension of God, ought not to be abandoned, seeing 
that the new “science of religions,” i.e., “the systematic 
knowledge of what men have believed and felt on things 
sacred to them,” can be no proper substitute for the old 
“ theology.” We may admit, however, that the protest 
is essAitially true, — that a knowledge of man’s religious 
opinions, emotions, and actions can never supply the place 
of a knowledge of God, that, when from religion its objec- 
tive basis, the reality and apprehensibility of God, is taken 
away, the study of it can have merely the psychological 
interest which belongs to mental disease and iRusions, — 
and yet prefer the definition of theology as “ the science of 
religion to its definition as “ the doctrine of God.” The 
latter seems much too narrow. Even Christian dogmatics 
is about as much occupied with man as with God. The 
doctrines of sin and of the church, for example, are 
not doctrines regarding God. Then, although the new 
“ science of religions ” is not a substitute for the old 
“ theology,” it is still a science, or at least a very interest- 
ing and important branch of knowledge, which yet cannot 
be brought under the definition of theology approved by 
Dr Martineau, — the definition immediately yielded by the 
etymology of the term. The science of religion is a very 
different thing from the “science of religions.” It is far^ 
more comprehensive. The “ science of religions ” is but 
one of the latest offshoots of the science of religion ; the 
old theology is its main trunk or stem. Theology, when 
viewed as the science of religion, has not to do merely 
with the religious consciousness and its states. It must 
aim at the complete comprehension of religion, and, unless 
religion be a delusion and disease, this can never be 
attained by treating religion merely as a subjective or 
psychological process to which there are no corresponding 
objective realities manifested either throufft nature or 
revelation. We have no right to assume tnat it is thus 
without a real and rational foundation in fact; on the 
contrary, we are bound to inquire whether it has external 
grounds and real objects or not, and, if it have them, what 
they are. We must endeavour to ascertain and expound 
its objective grounds as well as its subjective contents. 
Thus the definition of theology as the science of religion 
in no way excludes what is implied in the definition of it 
as the science conversant about God and Divine things. 
It includes more than the latter definition, but does not 
exclude anything contained therein. 

Objee- The definition of theology as the science of religion has 
tioM to been objected to by Dr Clfarles Hodge on two grounds f — 
ttw deft. religion is ambiguous, having both an 

nitipif objectjjre sense and a subjective sense, and that its ety- 
m'‘t mology is doubtful ; and, second, that to define theology 
as the science of religion “ makes theology entirely inde- 
pendent of the Bible. For, as moral philosophy is the 
analysis of our moral nature and the conclusions to which 
that analysis leads, so theology becomes the analysis of 
our religious consciousness together with the truths which 
that analysis evo lves .^' • A s to the first objection, the word*| 
* Sysimatic Theology, vol, i, pp. 20-2S 
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religion has, it is true, more significations than one, and 
consequently may be ambiguously used, but in pbint of 
fact it is not so used in the definition in question, jn •which 
religion is understood in its generic meaning, and as 
inclusive both of subjective and of objective religion. 
Theology has to treat of both, and if it treat of them 
aright it will not confound them. “The etymology^of 
the word religion is doubtful.” Very true. Buf is^no 
word to be employed in 4a definition if its etymology be 
doubtful ? That would be an ^.xtremely hard law. In 
definition we have only to do with the actiAl meaning of 
terms ; we have nothing to do with their origiia or history. 

As to the second objection, it has^to be remarked that the 
definition does not make theoj^ogy entirely independent of 
the Bible. It does not make Biblical theology in any 
degree independent of the Bible. It does not imply that 
the Bible is not the sole perfect standard by which truth 
and error, health and disease, are to be separated in the 
religious consciousness of individuals and the religious 
history of the race. It only implies that all religious 
phenomena whatever are to be studied by the theologian, 
just as moral philosophy cannot leave any moral pheno- 
mena unstudied. Moral philosophy, in treating of vice 
as well as of virtue, does not thereby equalize vic^ and 
virtue ; and no more does comparative theology, when it 
treats both of Christianity and heathendom, 'assume that 
the former has no superiority over the latter. It is merely 
a part of the task of moral philosophy to analyse the moral 
consciousness; it is an equally essential part thereof to 
inquire into the foundation of rectitude, and to determine 
•objective moral distinctions and relations. In like manner 
theology has much more to do than merely to analyse the 
religious consciousness ; it has also to treat of the grounds 
and objects of religion. If some reduce it to a mere 
analysis of the religious consciousness, and overlook or 
deny that there is an objective religious revelation in 
nature and Scripture as well as a religious susceptibility 
in the mind of man, this is no logical consequence of the 
statement that theology is the science of religion. There 
needs, perhaps, no other proof that the definition to which 
Dr Hodge objects is of some use than to consider for a 
moment his own definition. “Theology is the science 
concerned with the facts and the principles of the Bible.” 

Is theology, then, not concerned with the facts and prin- 
ciples of the physical world, the human mind, and history, 
so far as these are disclosures of God’s nature and ways 1 
How can theology start from the Bible when it needs to be 
proved that there is a revelation from God in the Bible ? 

And how can this be proved unless it is known from other 
sources than the Bible that there is a God ? If there be 
such sources, theology must have to do with them ; it can 
have no right to neglect anything by which God may be 
known or by which light may be thrown on the relations 
between God and man. It is a service to theology so to 
define it as to leave no room for asserting that it is only 
conversant with the Bible. 

Theology, then, is the science of religion. What does Relatkm 
this definition imply as to the relation of Ijieology toofthto* 
religion ? It implies, first, that theology presupposes and 
is preceded by religion. This is but an instance of the ” 
general truth that experience must proced# science, and 
that science must be founded on experience. The ina 
plicit use of principles is always prter to their explicit 
development. Speech is a great deal older thai|[ gram- 
mar ; men reasoned lon^ before Aristotle taught them how 
they reasoned ; and just as there must, be speech before 
grammar, and reasoning b^forei logic, so must there be 
religion before theology. Secondly, that theology is the 
science of religion implies j;hat theology muA; not only 
succeed religion, but musT evolve but of^it a system of 
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truths entitled to be called a science. Science is know- 
ledge in its ccgnpletest, highest, and purest form. Theo- 
logy, therefore, by claiming to be the science of religion, 
profefiseS* to be the exhibition of religious facts and prin- 
ciples in their most general and precise shape, in their 
internal relationship to one another, in their organic unity 
a%d systematic independence. The principles of causality 
and oi^ unity in the human mind impel it to seek law and 
oi€er, explanation and connexion, as regards the pheno- 
mena of religion no less than any other species of pheno- 
mena ; they impel it, in other words, to perfect its know- 
ledge 0^ these phenomena, and can allow it no rest until it 
has attainSd to the system and science of them. Theology 
is the scientific systenj^vjf them, and as such is a necessity 
to the thoughtful religiouj^ mind. It is no accident that 
in every age and nation thoughtful men have reflected on 
their religious conv^ptions, and sought to trace them to 
their grounds, and to harmonize and systematize them, 
or that the Christian church has anxiously studied and 
debated for centurie.^ problems concerning God, Christ, 
sin, salvation, <kc., — no accident, but the necessary conse- 
quence of those fixed laws of human nature by which man 
ever seeks, once that his intellect has been truly awakened, 
to define and complete his knowledge. Conscious that his 
religious experience, however vivid, involves much which 
requires to* be cleare4 up; perceiving that the religious 
history of his race presents many apparently contradictory 
facts, many perplexing problems ; aware that the Bible is 
no more a system of theology than nature is a system of 
mechanics or chemistry, — man cannot, as a rational being, 
do otherwise than endeavour by the investigation of thq 
whole phenomena of the case to verify, analyse, combine, 
and co-ordinate his notions as to spiritual things, so as to 
work them up iqto a comprehensive, consistent, firmly 
established, adequately certified, naturally organized whole, 
a scientific system. 

But how may man hope to succeed in his efforts to 
arrive at a scientific understanding of his religious beliefs, 
feelings, and practices '? How may he educe and elaborate 
from the phenomena of religion a system of theology 
entitled to be called science? Only, it is obvious, by 
following a truly scientific method, ^at then is a truly 
scientific method in theology ? And what is implied in 
following it? To these questions a comprehensive, al- 
though necessarily brief, answer must now be given. 
Scientific A right method in theology, as in all other sciences, is 
iTth^ such a use of reason on appropriate facts as will best attain 
l°gy truth. It implies, therefore, as an essential condition, a 
right relation of reason to religious truth or fact, and to 
the evidence for it. What the right relation is may, 
perhaps, be defined with substantial accuracy in the 
Mglous following propositions. (1) Religious truth, like all other 
not ^ “ above re'\8on ” in the sense of being not created 

ubove manifested to reason, but is not ** above reason 

reason, in any special sensi which withdraws it from the cogniz- 
ance of reason. The truths of all science are the dis- 
coveries but not the creations of science, and they have 
been discovered because they existed, because they are the 
equivalents of a reality which is independent of science. 
In regard alike to mathematical, physical, mental, and 
religious tn^th, reason has only power to seek it, and to 
find or to miss it ; it has no power to make it or right 
over it, but must a^jcept it as something presented or given 
to it, «nd to which it is bound to do homage and yield 
submilsion. In this sense all iruth is above reason and 
revealed to reason. In this'setfse reason stands to re- 
ligious truth in the same relaJ;ion as to physical truth, and 
to Christian truth in the same relation as to the truth 
in natural religion. Reason is simply the instrument or« 
&oulty of appi^encj^i^ the'^t^utih manifested or revealed 
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to it, and it can in no case apprehend truth without the; 
aid of the appropriate manifestation or revelation. Unless 
Christ had lived and taught, reason could never have 
known His character and doctrine ; but no more could it 
have known Dante and his Divim Commedia, Shakespeare 
and his creations, Napoleon and his achievements, unless 
these men had appeared in the world and accomplished in 
it their work. Without Christ the truth in Christ could 
not be known, but, Christ being given, that truth comes 
under the cognizance of reason, ceases to be in any special 
sense above reason, and affords to reason matei^ for 
science. By truths above reason are sometimes meqnt 
truths which cannot be fully apprehended by reason. 

Such truths are, however, in no way peculiar to religion. 

In all regions and directions reason finds that its range of 
vision is limited, and that its knowledge and science are 
bounded by nescience and mystery. Truths of special 
revelation are sometimes represented as above reason in 
the sense that reason can have no other evidence for them 
than that of testimony and external authority. But what 
truths of Scripture have thus been revealed to reveal no- 
thing, and are thus devoid of intrinsic light, of natural 
affinity to reason, of self-evidencing power ? If there be 
any such, it must be admitted that they cannot in them- 
selves fall within the province of science, although the 
testimony and assent to them may. Where reason stops 
science must end. (2) Reason in its investigation of Reason 
religion must be completely free, i.c., subject to no other be 
laws than those which are inherent in its own constitution. 

In regard to most sciences there is no need to insist that 
the method of science is one in which reason is free, 
because all who occupy themselves with these sciences 
acknowledge it. But in regard to theology it is other- 
wise. All who call themselves theologians are by no 
means disposed to admit that reason, in its search for 
religious truth and in its efforts to construct theological 
science, must be absolutely free ; on the contrary, many of 
them hold that the church or the Bible, tradition or the 
common sense of humanity, must be allowed to have a 
co-ordinate or even superior jurisdiction. The proposition 
laid down implies that, if any view of this kind bo true, 
theology is essentially different from science, and it is vain 
to speak of scientific method in theology. It implies that 
all claims to religious authority must bo based on and con- 
formed to reason, and that all the deliverances of every 
professedly religious authority must be submitted without 
reserve or restriction to the reason of the theologian before 
he can makd a scientific use of them. This leads us to 
another proposition. (3) The only ascertainable limits of Reason 
reason in the investigation of religious truth, as of other 
truth, are those which are inherent in its own constitution; ® 
and in the search of religious truth, as of all other truth, iaw$. 
reason ought to go as far as it can go without violation of 
the laws of its own constitution. Reason has its limits in 
its own laws. It is the business of psychology and logic 
to discover what these laws are. When they are known* 
the powers of reason are known, because reason can never 
claim to be irrational. It is useless, however, to attempt 
to mark off the external or objective boundaries of rational 
research. Human inquiry has» no doubt, external bound- 
aries beyond which it will never pass, but all apparent 
boundaries of this kind recede as they are approached. 

There is even absurdity, self-contradiction, in the very ' , 
attempt to draw any line separating the knowable from 
the unknowable. To know it one must have already ^ 
done what we affirm to be impossible, — known the un- 
knowable. We cannot draw a boundary unless we see , 
over it. Reason cannot investigate too deeply any matter 
whatever, cannot possibly go too far, so long as it 
remains reason. Its own laws, the laws of evidence 
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and of inference, are the only discoverable expression of 
‘its lawgiver’s “ thus far.” When it violates any of these 
laws it has gone too far, but only then, and then simply 
because it has ceased to be rational, As long as it con- 
forms to them the farther it goes the better. All this 
holds good not less in regard to religion than to any other 
object of investigation, and is an essential condition of 
Reason the possibility of religious science. (4) In the study of 
deals religion, as in every other department of study, reason 
^Kleuce admit nothing as true without sufficient evidence, 

* whil> 54 ;ejecting nothing sufficiently proved by evidence of 
any kind although it cannot be proved by evidence of 
iriother kind, or although it may be imperfectly under- 
stood or have unsolved difficulties connected with it. 
Theology is sometimes said to be a doctrine or science of 
belief or faith (a “ Glaubenslchre ”). Not a few, however, 
of those who say so regard belief or faith as essentially 
inclusive of reason, in the form of an immediate apprehen- 
sion of primary truth or self-evident fact ; in which case 
theology is only a Glaubenslehre in common with other 
sciences, and belief or faith is in no special mode or 
measure its foundation. But, whenever by belief or faith 
is meant mere belief or faith, a belief or faith independ- 
ent of and unconformed to reason, the apprehension and 
appreciation of truth, — to affirm that theology* is based 
on such belief or faith is to represent it as so unlike every 
other science that it clearly cannot be a science at all. 
For all belief or faith we are bound to have real evidence, 
and enough of it. But we have no right to reject any real 
evidence because there is not more or because there is not 
evidence of some other kind, — no right to neglect to follow 
any light there is because it may be dim, and much around 
it may be dark, — no more right to refuse to accept any 
well-established conclusion as to God and religion because 
there is great uncertainty as to the es.sence of religion, and 
because God in llis absoluteness and infinity immeasurably 
transcends our highest thoughts, than we have to ignore or 
contest the conclusions of physical science because we 
cannot tell what matter is, and because we find that every 
hypothesis as to its nature brings with it many doubts and 
difficulties. 

Sources The foregoing conditions are perhaps the most general 
of reli- and fundamental of those to which reason must conform 
tS would originate and follow a scientific method in 

theology. The next question which demands an answer 
is, Whence are the data to bo derived on which reason 
must operate in religious apprehension and theological 
investigation ? What are the sources of religious truth 1 
Reason has not the truth in itself, but in order to possess 
it must find it. As the eye has not physical light within 
itself, but merely so corresponds to it as to apprehend it, 
not otherwise is it with rea.son and intellectual light. By 
sources of religious truth cau only be meant the media 
through which God manifests Himself, — the ways by which 
He makes himself known ; and the physical world, finite 
jninds, human history, Scripture, and the testimoniuin 
Spiritus Sancti may all be maintained to be such sources. 
The atheist and the agnostic will not allow that there are 
any sources of religious truth ; the deist and the ration- 
alist will only admit the claims of general revelation, the 
exclusive Biblicist only of Scripture ; and the mystic will 
trust chiefly to special spiritual illumination; while the 
, theologian of broader view will hold that all the ways 
indicated are sources, seeing that in and through them all 
knowledge and exf>erience as to God and religion may be 
acquired, and must contend that in the study of theology 
none 9l them is to be ignored or excluded, underestimated 
or overestimated, but all are to be duly considered, and 
the information supplied by each to be taken in connexion 
with that supplied by the rest. The sources are distinct, 
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but not isolated. The light from each combines and 
harmonizes with the light from all the others. The revela- 
tion of God in nature is presupposed by thht in Scripture, 
and Scripture contributes to unveil the spirituai signifi- 
cance of nature. Without the light which the human 
mind supplies there can be no illumination from any 
other source, and yet all the light of the human minc^ is 
gained in connexion with the light from external ^Y^urces. 

History gradually evolves the significance of nature, mird, 
and Scripture, yet cannot*be understood if dissevered from 
the creation in which it is placed, from the ^ind of man 
in the principles and faculties of which it is rooted, or 
from Scripture as the record of the development of a plan 
of redemption which gives unity avd meaning to the whole 
historical movement. However di?^p and full a source of 
religious truth the Bible may be, it is neither independent 
of other sources nor a substitute for them ; on the con- 
trary, while casting light on them all it likewise receives 
light from them all. The living apprehension of spiritual 
realities presupposes a discernment which tjio Divine Spirit 
alone can give ; yet that Spirit, according to the testimony 
of Scripture, speaks not of Himself, but only in conformity 
with what has already been uttered by the Father and 
the Son. It would obviously neither be consistent ^ith 
the scope nor possible within the limits of an article like 
the present to determine the distinctive features, natural 
spheres, and various relationships of the media of revela- 
tion or sources of religions truth, but a sufficiently thorough 
investigation having this aim may safely be pronounced to 
be one of the chief desiderata of theological science. 

The process of theological method itself has next to be Process 
Considered. Its first step is the ascertainment of theoftheo- 
relevant facts. F>ut these are all the facts of nature 
history, all the truths of Scripture, and all the phases of 
religion. The various departments of Ihcology are based 
on and inclusive of various orders of these facts, and 
each order of facts must be ascertained and dealt with 
in appropriate special ways. Thus the relevant data of The facts 
natural theology are all the works of God in nature and “»tu- 
providenco, all the phenomena and laws of matter, mind, 
and history, — and these can only be thoroughly ascertained 
by the special sciences. The surest and most adequate 
knowledge of them is knowledge in the form called scien- 
tific, and therefore in this form the theologian must seek to 
know them. The sciences which deal with nature, mind, 
and history hold the same position towards natural theo- 
logy whicli the disciplines that treat of the composition, 
genuineness, authenticity, text, development, <fec., of the 
Scriptures do towards Biblical theology. They inform us, 
as it were, what is the true text and literal interpretation 
of the book of creation. Their conclusions are the pre- 
misses, or at least the data, of the scientific natural theo- 
logian. All reasonings of his which disregard these data 
are ipso facto condemned. A conflict between the results 
of these sciences and the findings of .natural theology is 
inconceivable. It would be a conflict between the data 
and conclusions of natural theology, and so equivalent for 
natural theology to self-contradiction. Then, the data of of Bibli* 
Biblical theology are all the words contained in *he Bible, cal theo* 
viewed in their appropriate positions and historical con- 
nexions, and what these are and signify only be 
ascertained by the processes of historical criticism and of 
hermeneutics. Biblical theology is the delineation of a 
section of the history of religious ideas,— that section of 
which the traces and records remain in the Bible.* But 
the Bible comprehends jnany strata of writing, deposited 
at different times, and collocated and connected in various 
ways, and the history of its composition, the age and fluc- 
cession of its parts, must be ascertain^ before we can 
exhibit the history of its contents, the course of the evolu^ 
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tion of its ideas. If the theories of recent critics aa to the 
formation and relationship of the component portions of 
the OW Testament be true, the view taken of the develop- 
ment of ,01d Testament theology must be very different 
from that formed on the supposition that the traditional 
theory is correct. And which theory is correct is a ques- 
tion of fact which can only be decided by dispassionate 
aild thorough critico-historical investigation. So false 
readiij|;s must be distinguished from true, erroneous trans- 
lafions from correct, and apprq)riate from inappropriate 
interpretations, which presupposes an adequate measure 
of lingjiistic,^ grammatical, and exegetical knowledge and 
skill. Thj religion of the Bible, however, is but one of a 
multitude of religions which nave left traces of them- 
selves in documents, Monuments, rites, creeds, customs, 
institutions, individual live?, social changes, &c.; and there 
of com- is a theological discipline — comparative theology — which 
parative undertakes to disclose the spirit, delineate the character, 
theology, development, and exhibit the relations of all re- 

ligions with the utmost attainable exactitude. Obviously 
the mass of data which this science has to collect, sift, and 
interpret is enormous. They can only be brought to light 
and set in their natural relationships by the labours of hosts 
of specialists of all kinds. That hypotheses in this domain 
will^for long arise and vanish with disappointing rapidity 
is only what is to be expected from its vast extent, the 
amount of Hs buried wealth, the gradual and fragmentary 
way in which its contents must be disinterred, the losses 
and changes which have occurred in the course of time, 
and the constant suggestion of fresh interpretations of 
ancient texts and new solutions of old problems which 
must come from unceasing discovery. Some theological 
disciplines, it must also be observed, presuppose others, 
and have consequently among their data the conclusions 
of those other disciplines. All doctrine, for example, 
founded on special revelation presupposes doctrine founded 
on general revelation ; all Christian theology must imply 
and incorporate natural theology. Christian dogmatics 
has to make use of the results of natural theology, Biblical 
theology, and comparative theology, and to raise them to 
a higher stage by a comprehensive synthesis which con- 
nects them with the person and work of Christ, as of Him in 
whom all spiritual truth is comprehended and all spiritual 
wants supplied. The conception of it prevalent until lately, 
as a system formed of generalizations and inferences from 
texts of Scripture, answers properly to no theological science, 
but much more nearly to Biblical theology than to Christian 
dogmatics. 

Appro- When religious data have been ascertained, the materials 
of theological science have been obtained, but the scientific 
S'^deai * edifice itself has still to be constructed. The general 
ing with truths involved in particular disclosures have to be evolved ; 
these the laws of the development of phenomena have to be 
discovered ; elements have to be reached by analysis and 
comprehensive views by synthesis ; laws and facts, funda- 
mental and derivative principles, have to be exhibited in 
their natural organic connexion. This can only be done 
aright by right methods, and only by a variety of methods. 
No one-sided process can be appropriate or sufficient. 
The method must conform to the nature of the matter 
dealt with and to the end that has to be attained. Theo- 
logy include# a variety of sciences or disciplines, and these 
differ so greatly in character that they plainly cannot be 
studied aright if studied precisely in the same way. Some 
of theifli are more allied to criticism, others to history, and 
others again to philosophy. Ip«ome deduction can mani- 
festly have little place, while in others there is no obvious 
reason why it should n(|t be» largely used. There is no 
kind of science which, with its special processes, may not 
be called on to contribute taf^me department of theology. 
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There must be, therefore, in theology need and scope for a 
great variety of applications of method. • 

It is easy, however, to exaggerate the importance of Practical 
acquaintance with the formal rules of method laid down investi- 
by logicians. The theory of method must be preceded by 
practice — true theory by successful practice; and the ablest 
practitioners are always only to a small extent guided in 
their practice by conscious reference to the rules of method 
prescribed by logicians. In theology, as in all other depart- 
ments of science, a man can only become an investigator 
by investigating. And whether he will become, through 
the practice of investigation, a successful inveatiglitor or 
not will depend far more on his general intellectual chai» 
acter, his ingenuity, originality, tact, and sensibility, his 
familiarity with the relevant facts and with the researches 
which are really bringing new truths in his department 
to light, his perseverance and diligence, than on his know- 
ledge of what the theorists on method have taught as to 
its nature and requirements. Yet, of course, such instruc- 
tion as logical theory can give is not to be despised, but 
to be received and acted on with all due appreciation. 

When the data of the theologian are before him as lilethod 
particular facts, it is obvious that he must so enumerate be 
and classify, so analyse and generalize, so correlate and 
combine them, as to elicit from them the principles which tive. 
they imply, before either his procedure or results can be 
properly characterized as scientific. In other words, a 
method which starts from particulars must, in order to 
be scientific, be largely inductive. But in theology, as in 
all other departments of knowledge, the only induction 
which is of any value is more than any mere summation 
or combination of facts. This is not the place for a 
discussion of the nature of a true induction ; but on any 
view it must hold good that to understand aright what 
induction in theology is we must know what is implied in 
all that is comprehended in it, — the ascertainment and 
collocation of facts, the discrimination of their charac- 
teristics, the classification of them, the analysis of what 
^ is complex, the synthesis of what is partial, the tracing of 
uniform relations, the inferential act, &c. Much which 
would not be without interest or use, or even some degree 
of novelty, might be said on all these points. Numerous 
as have been treatises on theology, there has not as yet 
appeared a single earnest attempt to expound the nature 
of method in theology ; even the many works professedly 
dealing not only with the encyclopaedia but with the 
methodology have, in reality, quite ignored theological 
method pr^er. The present writer can only here note 
the dosideratlim ; to supply it would require a special and 
lengthened discussion. The so-called methods of induction — 
the methods of agreement, of difference, and of concomitant 
variations — are as applicable in theology as in physical or 
mental science. They are not, properly speaking, processes 
of induction ; they are merely rules for testing inductions. 

Their value, of course, is not thereby lessened. 

The theologian, not less than the physicist, must be on Number 
his guard against fancying that the validity or certainty of 
his inductions is to be estimated by the number of his 
instances. Many who have undertaken to prove the Divine 
existence by the cosmological and teleological arguments nature 
have made the fatal mistake of supposing that all that was of the 
needed was an accumulation of what they deemed 
amples or illustrations of Divine wisdom. They have^^ ‘ 
overlooked that what is, above all, necessary is t5 show 
the truth of the principles of causality and finality, and 
the legitimacy of those applications of them, which are 
involved in the cosmological and teleological argunfents. 

They have spent their strength on what is easy, superficial, 
and indecisive, and had none left to deal with what is 
diflficult, deep, and of vital moment They have failed to 
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apprehend that the essential question at issue is not, What 
"^or how many appearances of order and of adaptation may 
be traced in the various provinces of nature 1 but, Do such 
appearances in any case warrant an inference to a super- 
natural intelligence and purpose ? In like manner many 
dogmatic theologians have seemed to think that in order 
to establish a doctrine it was enough to cite a number of 
texts in its favour. Often their doctrines would be more 
easily believed if their texts were fewer. Often in the 
Westminster Confession, for example, where the doctrine 
cause^.no difficulty, the texts cited in connexion therewith 
are quite inadmissible as proofs. Induction requires the 
strictest regard to relevancy. Whether the data for the 
proof of general truths in theology must bo many or may 
be few will largely depend, as in physical and mental 
science, on the nature of the truths. When Newton had 
made out that the law of gravitation explained a single 
fact, applied to the moon, no person who fully compre- 
hended his demonstration could seriously doubt either of 
the certainty or of the universality of the law. It was 
a case of a vast intellectual conquest achieved by one 
decisive victory. What remained was merely to take 
possession of what had been won, and to explain certain 
apparent anomalies. On the other hand, when Mr Darwin 
published his Origin of Species^ he had already accumu- 
lated, with amazing industry and ingenuity, and through 
the uninterrupted investigations of many years, a multi- 
tude of observations and considerations in support of the 
general propositions therein enunciated as laws of bio- 
logical evolution. Of similar observations and considera- 
tions there has since been an enormous increase. Yet the 
so-called Darwinian laws are still under discussion. Why 
has their proof or disproof been so different a process 
from that of the establishment of the law of gravitation ? 
Largely because they are in themselves so different in 
nature. Laws of evolution can only be reached through 
the minute investigation of a far greater number of changes 
and appearances than laws of persistence. The discovery 
of truths of becoming may not be a more difficult but it* 
is certainly a more delicate and complex process than the 
discovery of truths of being. Now this distinction not 
only emerges in theology but pervades it. In some de- 
partments of theology the laws to be discovered are laws 
of evolution, while in others they are laws of existence. 
Hence the method to be followed in the former must bo 
predominantly chronological and genetic, in the latter 
predominantly analytic and synthetic. For example, in 
Biblical theology and comparative theology jfte inductive 
process must be of the kind appropriate in historical inves- 
tigation, whereas in natural theology and Christian dog- 
matics it must be of the kind appropriate in systematic 
investigations into which considerations of time, place, and 
circumstance do not enter. The faculties of mind and 
processes of method implied in the complete comprehension 
of religion as a concrete manifestation of spirit are those 
^which are of prime moment in the historical disciplines of 
theology ; the faculties of mind and processes of method 
involved in the clear apprehension of the truths and laws 
of religion in its abstract or essential nature are those 
chiefly requisite in the theoretical disciplines of theology ; 
and, speaking generally, complete comprehension of the 
concrete presupposes a more minute and exhaustive ac- 
, quaintance with particulars than does a clear apprehension 
of the abstract. To determine with scientific precision 
and thoroughness, for example, what were the stages of 
the development of doctrine in the Bible, or even to trace 
wifh Such accuracy and completeness as the data supplied 
by the Bible and auxiliary sources permit the growth of 
single important ideas, as, e,g,^ election, holiness, atone- 
ment, and kingdom o^ God, demands laborious critical 


investigation and comprehensive and minute historical 
knowledge. Given, on the other hand, the Christian ideas 
of God and of man, and the fundamental relation between 
God and man cannot be otherwise conceived by eu^glj.tened 
reason and conscience than as one of salvation through 
faith and not by works. True, as all physical nature 
obeys the law of gravitation, so all Scripture and spiritual 
experience testify to the power of the principle of faitJa ; 
but then, also, as the decisive proof of the former^ lies^^in 
the thorough elucidatioDi of any phenomenon which ex- 
emplifies it, not in the collection, of numerous illustrative 
phenomena, so the decisive proof of the latter liefl in an 
adequate analysis of any portion or form of ^he life of 
genuine faith, not in the accumulation of examples of faith 
drawn from the Scriptures or (j|therc;.ecord8. 

The two methods of induction *co which reference has Histo- 
just been made— the historical and the thetical — are to^c^^l^wf 
bo carefully distinguished but not absolutely separated, 
and still less exhibited as antagonistic. Both have specific 
and appropriate functions ; neither is exclusively legiti- 
mate or can alone accomplish the work dl science. The 
historical method by itself can only yield history, has 
done all that can in any circumstances be reasonably 
expected from it, when it has enabled us accurately to 
realize the course of the history studied, or, in other wbrds, 
when it has given us a correct reflexion of the history. 

If, not content therewith, we would further dacertain the 
nature and laws of the factors which formed the history 
we must supplement the historical with the thetical 
method. The historical method leads only to history, and 
in no form or i)rovince is history science. Science even 
^f history, or of any department of history, cannot be 
reached simply by the historical method, but further 
requires recourse to the processes of positive science. 
Comparative theology. Biblical theology, and the history 
of Christian doctrines are most valuable theological dis- 
ciplines, but, inasmuch as their methods are purely histor- 
ical, their results are also purely historical, and they are 
not, rigidly speaking, sciences, but only sections of the 
history of religion. The tendency to substitute history 
for science, and the historical method for the scientific 
method, is prevalent in the present day in theology, as 
well as in ethics and jurisprudence, social philosophy and 
political economy. Obviously, however, it rests on ex- 
aggeration and illusion, and confounds things which ought 
to be distinguished. Neither history of the objects of a 
science, nor history of the ideas or doctrines of a science, 
is science, and the historical method of itself can only 
give us in connexion with science either or both of these 
forms of history. It is, therefore, inherently absurd to 
suppose that the historical method can be sufficient in such 
theological disciplines as natural theology and Christian 
dogmatics. In reality, it is not directly or immediately 
available in the study of these disciplines al all, and that 
just because it does not directly or immediately yield theory, 
doctrine, science. Only he who knowS both the history of 
the objects and the history of the ideas of a science, and 
especially of a psychological, social, or religious science, 
can be expected to advance the science. In the^ sphere of 
religion, as in every other sphere, to confound history with 
science is to eliminate and destroy science; but in no 
sphere is knowledge of history more a condition of the 
attainment of science, and historical research, properly 
conducted, more serviceable to scientific investigation, than 
in that of religion. To the historical method w^ owe, 
not only the historical disciplines of theology, but also in a 
considerable measure the recent progress of its positive or 
theoretical disciplinea It can nqyer, however, be, as some 
fanatical disciples of the historical school would have ua to 
suppose, the method of these, last. • 
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Complex The inductions of theology, even in its systematic or 
problems non-hiiAorical departments, often require to be very careful 
demand cqmpyehensive in order to be conclusive. Theories or 
hSvr doctrines like the Christian dogmas of the Trinity, incar- 
induc- nation, and atonement were only arrived at through the 

tions. labours and controversies of many generations of theolo- 

gialis. It could not be otherwise. These dogmas, simple 
as they^may seem to a superficial glance and untrained eye, 
are*in reality very complex organisms of thought, only 
capable of being formed J^y a long process of evolution. 
They ar^ theoJies inclusive of many theorems. They com- 
prehend a number of directly constitutive propositions and 
a still greater number of propositions subordinate and 
subsidiary to these. E^ry proposition which they involve 
should be the expressioA of real and relevant facts. As 
wholes they ought to combine a multitude of particulars 
of different kinds, and* even of kinds the harmony of which 
is far from obvious and needs confirmation. Whoever 
intelligently accepts aijy one of these dogmas must, by 
necessary implication, reject a host of hypotheses regarding 
its suljject, as either inadequate or positively erroneous. 
Inasmuch as they are not consistent with or are contrary 
to the dogma, he is logically bound to repudiate them, and 
yet Inf is only logically entitled to do so if his proof of the 
dogma have been so comprehensive and complete as to 
include their* separate ^and collective refutation. The 
establishment of the whole truth is only possible through 
the disproof of all the opposing errors. How the inductive 
method is applied in theology, however, will be better 
understood by the examination of a particular exemplifica- 
tion of it than by a general description ; and, perhaps, as 
regards at least form, a more careful or elaborate exempli- 
fication could hardly be pointed out than that exhibited in 
Dr Crawford’s treati/^ on the atonement. An examination 
of it will show how very complex in reality may be a 
doctrine which is very simple in appearance, and how com- 
prehensive, therefore, must be the inductive procedure 
necessary to establish it and to warrant the rejection of the 
hypotheses which must seem to one who accepts it to err 
by excess or defect or to be absolutely false. 

The de- The inductions of theology, like those of other sciences, 
ductive are seldom or never mere or pure inductions. They would 
bo useless if they were. The examples of pure induction 
pensable. given in treatises on logic may serve their purpose, the 
illustration of the nature of ratiocination, but they are not 
reasonings of a kind which can increase positive know- 
ledge. The abstraction of induction from deduction may 
be needed to exhibit its distinctive formal character, but it 
is fatal to its practical efficiency. In all reasoning meant 
to increase our knowledge of objects, induction must 
receive from deduction some measure of assistance and 
guidance. This certainly holds true in theology. In 
regard to the doctrine of the Trinity, for example, the 
most difficult questions involved turn largely on the signi- 
fication and applicatio\i of the terms employed in its ex- 
pression. These terms must be somehow defined, and 
definitions once introduced cannot fail to be used to some 
extent as principles of deduction. They are often largely 
so used by those who are quite unconscious of making any 
use of them, and who have no suspicion that the course 
and character f>f their reasonings are modified by them. 
Definitions often secretly introduce a great amount of 
hypothesis and deduction into reasonings imagined to be 
exclusively inductive. Further, principles of deduction 
are directly and explicitly introdilfced. The truth of the 
catholic doctrine, or indeed of any Joctrine, of the atone- 
ment, for example, cannot jje pwved purely by induction. 
It is necessary to start with some assumption as to the 
authority of the Scriptures, or aj least as to the authority 
of those^ whose coirtained in the Scriptures, 
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That assumption itself should, it is true, be proved by a 
process of apologetical and critical reasoning which is in 
the main inductive. It cannot, however, any more than 
the doctrine of atonement, be proved by a purely or ex- 
clusively inductive process, f.c., without some co-operation 
or participation of deduction ; and, once proved, it becomes 
a principle of which a deductive use is made. Every parti- 
cular statement of Scripture is read and interpreted in the 
light of it. So far as this is the case, deduction underlies 
all the inductions of doctrine based on the statement* of 
Scripture. Of course, the dogmatic theologian, in so far , 
as he founds on Scripture, is bound not to presuppose 
more than he is prepared to prove as a Christian apologist 
or Biblical critic and interpreter. The assumptions made 
in systematic theology ought to be the firmly ascertained 
results of its subsidiary sciences. And the less assumed 
the better, as the relevancy of the reasoning employed will 
be so much the more widely acknowledged. Every addi- 
tional assumption diminishes the number of persons who 
will grant the principles on which the argumentation pro- 
ceeds. When, for instance, a doctrine like plenary inspira- 
tion is assumed as the basis of an argument fur the atone- 
ment, the number of persons who can be benefited by the 
argument must be few. Those who will grant plenary 
inspiration are not likely to require to be convinced of the 
truth of the ordinary doctrine of the atonement ; they are 
almost certain to be already convinced. On the other 
hand, a man may have loose or vague views of inspiration, 
and yet it may be possible to satisfy him that the doctrine 
of the atonement is well founded. The proof of the 
•doctrine of the atonement may receive support and con- 
firmation from the proof of the doctrine of plenary inspira- 
tion, but ought not to be made dependent on it. 

Scientific method has not only to ascertain the facts and Systemar 
data of science, and to discover its laws, but also to dis- tization. 
tribute and co-ordinate its contents. And this last is like- 
an important function. Science is system. To 
exclude system from science is to suppress and destroy 
science. The spirit of system is in itself nothing more 
than the spirit of order and unity. Without unity and 
order— that is, without system— there is no science ; instead 
of it there can be only confused ideas, isolated opinions. 

It is absurd to condemn either system or the spirit of 
system in theology or any other science. To systematize 
is an intellectual necessity; to systematize aright is a 
happy achievement and an immense boon; it is merely 
systematizing erroneously which is evil. Theology, by 
professing to be a science, pledges itself to systematize in 
a scientific manner. By claiming to be the science of 
religion it undertakes to exhibit the truths of religion in 
their proper relationship to one another, in their organic 
unity and essential interdependence. Thus to proceed is 
necessary to it, not only as a consequence, but also as a 
means of the development of its constituent dogmas, for 
no doctrine can be truly and fully evolved in Isolation, but 
only in connexion with kindred doctrines and through the 
general growth of the science or system to which it belongs. 
Increase of insight into any one truth brings with it clearer 
views of all contiguous and related truths, and the collec- 
tive light thus gained illumines each particular to which 
it extends. To apprehend more distinctly the relations 
between either facts or theories is to understand bettv the 
facts or theories themselves. To comprehend any single 
doctrine aright we must study, not merely its special data, 
but those of allied doctrines, trace its connexions wjth 
those doctrines, and view both it and them as parts of an 
organic and harmonious whole. Hence the endeavour to 
systematize the contents of science should not merely 
follow the formation of its separate d&ctrines, but likewise 
accompany and participate in the process of their forma- 
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' tion. Wisely conducted systematization is entitled to be 
deemed an aid to discovery. It reveals where exploration 
is needed, and indicates the directions in which research 
will be successful. It is the highest form and effort of 
synthetic thought, and synthesis is a not less necessary and 
fruitful operation in scientific method than analysis. 

Abuse of Unfortunately it cannot be denied that there has been 
system, a vast amount of erroneous systematizing in theology, and 
that it has done a vast amount of' harm. Doubtless much 
of aversion felt and expressed to system in theology is 
to DO traced to the imperfect, artificial, false character of 

' many theological systems. Instead of exhibiting religious 
truths in their real significance and interdependence, theo- 
logical systems have often disguised and disfigured, cramped 
and contorted these truths, or even ignored and rejected 
them. How, then, is a true and appropriate system to be 
distinguished from one which is false and imperfect ? In 
various respects, which can here be merely mentioned. 

Kequi- Thus, first, a true system is natural and not artificial. In 
sites of equivalent terms, it is directly derived from the character 
theo-^ of the matter of which it treats, and not arbitrarily im- 
logioiil posed on that matter from without. Every system of 
syateni. thought, whether true or false, must, of course, be the 
product of intellect, but no true system is a mere inven- 
tion of intellect, a mere subjective creation interposed 
between the mind and things ; it is, on the contrary, a 
representation of the real natures and relations of things. 
The human intellect can only construct a true 8y.stem by 
finding in and among facts the connexions and harmonics 
which are actually there. But to do this may require more 
labour than is agreeable, or may contravene some cherishe(bi 
prejudice, or may not be recognized to be the sole legiti- 
mate procedure, and so it may devise, in.stead, a formula 
or scheme of thought suggested by some idea drawn from 
an extraneous source, force that scheme or formula upon 
things to which it is inappropriate, and so construct a sys- 
tem which is artificial and erroneous. Most sciences have 
suffered from artificial systematization of this kind, bdt 
probably none nearly so much as theology. Metaphysical 
philosophy has always sought to shape and modify religious 
and even distinctively Scriptural truths according to its 
own ideas, methods, and dogmas. Paul and John have 
often been merely the masks through which Plato and 
Aristotle have taught. Hegelian divines have passed all 
religious beliefs, all Scriptural doctrines, through the dia- 
lectic devised by their master, and, whatever those beliefs 
and doctrines may have been before subjection to the 
operation of that wonder-working machfne, they have 
always come out ground into Hegelian notions. Juris- 
prudence exerted a similar influence, owing to its having 
been the only science which was studied with zeal and 
success in the Latin world when theology began to be 
independently cultivated by the Latin Church. The Latin 
mind was so possessed by juristic or forensic ideas that the 
Latin fathers could not avoid looking at the gospel through 
them. This way of viewing it is still familiar. The so- 
called federal school of theology, long and widely influen- 
tial, exhibited the whole system of religious truth accord- 
ing to the analogy of a covenant, — a succession of cove- 
nants between God and«man, — in other words, according 
to a conception which is essentially juristic and political, 
not intrinsically and properly religious. The making of a 
met^hor in this manner the basis of an entire system of 
theology is far from uncommon. Thus, because sin may 
be likened to disease or to darkness or to death, and holi- 
hel!3 to health or light or life, not a few would conceive of 
all religious truth according to these similitudes, and do 
violence to the reality when it does not easily adapt 
itself to the moulds Awhich they have chosen for it. Dr 
Chalmeri^ for instance, distributed all systematic theology 
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into a study of the disease and a study of the remedy, ana 
treated the doctrine of the Trinity merely* as an appendix. 
At present, owing to the dominancy of physical science, 
there is a strong temptation to work upon spiritual facts 
with physical categories, and even to identify, i.e,^ to con* ' 
found, the spiritual with the physical. Hence we hear of 
natural law, in the sense of mechanical or biological Uw, 
in the spiritual world. n 

Secondly, in a true system of theology the materiaPand 
formal constituents of knowledge will be duly combined, 
but not in a false system. No true system uf theology can 
be constructed simply by logical deduction from' abstract 
conceptions, from a priori assumption.s, from self-evident 
axioms. More reasoning from d'ctjiji so insufficient as these 
may be made plausible and im-posing by being thrown 
into syllogistic, dialectic, or mathematical shapes, but it 
cannot be made truly profitable and productive. When 
the Wolfians had presented theology in the semblance of 
geometry, they had merely succeeded in dressing it in 
masquerade and binding it with fticters. f Keason can only 
work effectively in theology when it is in possession of a 
large and close acquaintance with Divine things aiid acts 
harmoniously with the whole spiritual nature. On the 
other hand, without the application of logical reflexion to 
the truth implicitly contained in the sources of religious 
knowledge, without the help of definition, induction, 
deduction, and all the processe.s involved in analysis, 
generalization, judgment, and reasoning, we never could 
reach a scientific system at all. Such a system is not 
simply an aggregation or accumulation of the data and con- 
stituents of religion, but the product of all the activities 
and forms of thought which give to the contents of re- 
ligious experience the order and organization which theo- 
logy, as science, demands. , 

Thirdly, a true sy.stem is one in which unity is the 
result of the conciliation of all relevant principles, even 
although they may bo apparently antagonistic, while a 
false system is one which bases itself on some particular 
principle or idea to the exclusion of others, also legitimate. 
In a true system unity is produced by harmonizing differ- 
ences ; in a false system it is produced by ignoring differ- 
ences. A true system of theology is one which grows out 
of the struggle of opposing elements and recognizes the 
validity and significance of all religious truth. It is not, 
for example, so based on Divine sovereignty that injustice 
is done to human liberty, or so based on free will that 
Gods agency is largely ignored, but it assigns to both 
Divine efficiency and human action their proper })lace, and 
does so, not merely by maintaining the truth of both, but 
also by exhibiting their relationship and harmony. 

Fourthly, in a true system all the members are not 
merely included, connected, and classified, — they are also 
unified through reference to a centre. A true system 
must be a unity of members pervaded by a common life. 
In its remotest members must be tiaceable the pulsations 
of its heart. Only of late have theologians begun elearly 
to recognize that this characteristic of a true organic 
system must be taken into account in the formation of 
their science. Long after they were fully 'alive to the 
importance of treating of each head of doctrine or article 
of faith, each separate theological locus, t/iey felt hardly 
any interest as to how the various doctrines, articles, or 
loci were to be connected. They were often content to 
take the order of arrangement from some external source, 
some creed, confession^, or catechism. It was & step in 
advance when, although still arranging the dogmas merely 
in a series, they endeavoured to give each dogma its place, 
on the ground of its natural and intrinsic relationship to 
other dogmas. Theologians, have, indeed, differed much 
as to what is the proper order. One, for example^ 
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has begun with the nature and state of man, a second with 
the being and character of God, a third with the Divine 
authority of the* Scriptures, and a fourth has followed the 
order of the Divine dispensations. Yet there need be no 
doubt that there is such an order, one in which every 
dogma is exactly where it ought to be. This order, it 

a also be safely aflBrmed, can only be one of advance 
thf simpler to the more complex. An order in which 
each dogma has before it only its natural antecedents, and 
after it only its natural consequents, must bo one of con- 
tinuously increasing complexity. The spirit of order and 
of system cannot rest, however, in the series. It must 
classify as well as connect the doctrines. This also may 
be accomplished in various ways, and even when there is 
general agreement as tS^jvha^ are the natural groups, there 
may be considerable difference of opinion as to their delim- 
itation. But the most perfect distribution by classifica- 
tion, if unsupplemenfed, must be unsatisfactory. A still 
higher kind of unity has to bo attained. It is that of the 
only unity which is tri^y organic. It is that of co-ordina- 
tion and correlation through a single central principle. An 
intellectual system, a system of science or doctrine, can 
only have this unity, and bo in consequence a true system, 
whet^ all its particular truths and various departments or 
divisions of truth are connected with one another and 
combined injto a whole by reference to a common and 
central truth. The neefessity of conforming to this condi- 
tion of systematizing has now begun to be felt among 
theologians, and hence in several modern systems of 
Christian dogmatics the doctrines are not merely distri- 
buted into groups, but an attempt is also made to find a 
centre for the whole system in a single pervasive idea. 
Such a centre Rothe, for example, finds in the religious 
consciousness, a consciousness of sin and of grace ; Kahnis 
in the doctrine of the Trinity; and Thomasius and H. B. 
Smith in Christ Himself, His person and work. So far as 
Christian theology is concerned, the last of these views 
is doubtless correct. Christian theology, like Christianity 
itself, must be Chriatocentric. All its doctrines either 
directly and immediately relate to Christ’s manifestation 
of God and redemption of man, or are the antecedents 
and consequents of those which do. To Christ the entire 
system owes its distinctive character. For general theo- 
logy, on the other hand, the central and vital idea can be 
no other than that of religion itself. It must obviously 
be one derived from the domain of the science itself, and 
indeed from the essential nature of the object of the 
science. As it w^ould be an error to seek the principles 
of biology elsew^here than in “ life,” or of psychology else- 
where than in “ mind,” so must it be to seek the principles 
of theology elsewhere than in “ religion.” Theology is the 
science of religion, and in the true idea of religion should 
be found the .central and constitutive principle of the 
general system of theology. That it can be found therein 
will appear as we prqceed. 

Must the work of method in theology end, howwer, 
even with the formation of a system which answers to the 
requirements just indicated? Is there no still higher 
procedure w application of theological method legitimate ? 
This is to ask if there be any place for a speculative 
method in tljpology, and if speculative theology rest on 
any solid basis. 

Specu- The history of theology might, perhaps, suffice of itself 
method one^and, that speculation has a large and 

In^theo- pla-ce in the sphere of theology, and, on the 

logy, other hand, that its place is one* the limits of which are 
difficult to fix or keep within. Christian theology was 
initiated by Gnostic speculafion, grandly reasonable in 
wming at the exhibition of Christianity as- the absolute 
truth and absolute religipft, but otherwise wildly extra- 
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vagant. An Origen and an Augustine owed largely to^ 
speculativeness both their successes and their failures. The 
defects of scholasticism were due more to misdirection of 
the reflective understanding than of the speculative reason, 
and it was especially the speculative and the mystic 
divines of the Middle Age w^ho opened up the way to 
modern thought and modern theology. Men like Nicholas 
of Cusa, Bruno, Telesio, and Campanella, looking from the 
heights of speculation, saw some aspects of religious truth 
which the Reformers, standing on lower if safer and less 
cloudy ground, overlooked. A Descartes and a Spineza, 
into whatever errors they may have fallen, certainly did^ 
much, and in a directly speculative manner, to enlarge and 
advance the philosophy of religion. Kant supposed that, 
by his critical researches into the nature and limits of 
knowledge, ho had made an end of speculative theology 
and done what would effectually deter reason from specu- 
lative adventures. It soon became apparent that his 
expectations had been doomed to disappointment, that in 
reality he had excited speculative reason to extraordinary 
activity and even audacity, and inaugurated an era of 
theology far more speculative than any which had preceded 
it. The great speculative movement in philosophy headed 
by Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Baader, Krause, and others 
passed on immediately into the sphere of theology, its 
leaders themselves proceeding to apply their principles and 
methods to the explanation of the doctrines and phases of 
religion. Theologians by profession soon followed in their 
footsteps. Daub and Marheinecke constructed systems 
of Protestant dogmatics by means of Hegel’s dialectic. 
Strauss, Baur, and their followers reached by the same 
method negative and antichristian results, bringing out 
the contradictions between the doctrines of the church and 
the speculative truths to which it was held that they 
should give place. Many theological systems of an almost 
exclusively speculative character have since appeared in 
Germany. Weisse s Fhilosopkische Dogrnaiik and Rothe’s 
l/'heologische Eihik are good typical instances. And, while 
not so predominant, the speculative use of reason is 
yet conspicuous in the treatises on Christian dogmatics 
of Dorner, Martonsen, Schuberlein, Hofmann, Liebner, 
Biedermann, and others. In the department of philo- 
sophy of religion a speculative procedure is not less fre- 
quently followed, either as alone appropriate or as a 
necessary supplement to the genetic and historic method. 
Rosmini, Gioberti, and Mamiani inaugurated in Italy a 
speculative Rheology second only to that of Gerpany. 
Contemporary^ French theological literature can boast of 
at least one work displaying real speculative power, — the 
Philosophie (fe la Liberie of M. Secretan. In America 
Hickok, Bushnell, and Mulford may be named as having 
shown confidence in the competency of speculative reason 
in the spiritual sphere. In Britain Principal Caird has 
argued in favour of a speculative procedure in theology 
with rare skill in his Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Religion. On the whole, however, both in America and * 
Britain, the speculative method has received little recogni- 
tion from theologians. But this, of course, may be held 
to be partly cause and partly eftect of the want of life and 
originality, of thoroughness and^ truthfulness, of ordinary 
American and British systematic* theology. 

Is there, then, room and need in theology for the 
speculative method ? The answer must depend o% what 
is meant by speculative method. There are kinds of so- 
called speculation which are plainly illegitimate and in- 
applicable. Thus, some have represented speculative theo- 
logy as part of a philosophy of which the whole system is 
deduced in a purely and strictly logical manner from an a 
priori principle, idea, or datum. On this view the specu- 
lative thinker somehow apprehend^ an absolute first of 
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thought or being, or both, and then from this primary and 
' necessary datum evolves syllogistically or dialectically a 
whole philosophy, which includes a whole theology. Such 
speculation may be safely pronounced futile and delusive. 
It can never reasonably vindicate its choice of a starting- 
point, for the absolute first of existence and thought can 
only be that to w'hich the worlds of fact and experience, 
of matter and of mind, refer us as their ultimate explana 
tion. It ascribes an extravagant power to mere formal 
thinking. It is only consistent* with exclusive idealism 
an4^ exclusive rationalism, both justly discredited specie: 
of philosophy. Jt makes theology wholly dependent on a 
‘ philosophy which must be false, since pure reason cannot, 
as it assumes, spin out of its own essence or out of any 
single datum the whole system of truth. 

The There is, however, a theology which claims to be at once 
Theo^ speculative and independent of philosophy. Such was the 
theology which Rothc souglit to elaborate in his Theological 
In the “ Introduction ” to that work he has fully 
explained his method. It is, as there represented, the very 
same method with that of speculative pliilosophy, but it 
starts from a different point, — not from pure self-conscious- 
ness, but from the religious self-consciousness or God-con- 
sciousness. Its primary datum is, according to Rothe, as 
immediately certain as that of speculative philosophy, the 
])ious man being just as directly sure of God as the natural 
man is of his own self. Out of this datum it must evolve 
all its conclusions by an inward logical necessity, and 
construct an entire theological system of such a nature 
that every single thought implicitly supposes the whole. 
Speculative theology thus conceived of needs but a single 
fact, the datura from which it starts, and that fact must 
be a self-evident one, given immediately in and by con- 
sciousness ; all the rest is a succession of inferences de- 
ductively obtained. The facts of religion presented in 
nature, history, and Scripture not only need not but 
ought not to be taken into account by it, although at the 
close of its labours its success must be tested by the con- 
formity or nonconformity of its results with those facts. ® 
^^This system of a priori thought,” say.s Rothe, “to be success- 
ful as a speculation, must be uii absolutely coiTcsi)on(Ung and 
constant image of tho reality ; but tin? speculative process itself 
takes no thought whether there be such a reality existing, or how' 
tho ideas which it constructs are related to it ; but, without looking 
either to the right hand or to the left, it follows only the course of 
logical ncces.sity, until it has accomplished the whole circle of its 
ideas, and constructs a complete system. Then first tho specu- 
lative thinker looks out of himstdf, in order to compare the system 
of thought which he has independently constructed with the 
objective reality, and to assure bim.self of his corrc^css by such a 
comparison; but in so doing be is slipping out of the region of 
speculative into that of reflective thinking. The necessity of such 
a verification, indeed, he acknowledges unconditionally, but he dis- 
tin^ishes clearly between tho speculation itself and that reflective 
criUcal process by which alone such a verification can be realized. 
With relerenco to tho empirical reality around him, he acknowledges 
that his speculation is incorrect if his system of thought is not 
there reproduced, but ho still persists that he ha.s to complete his 
siHJCulative labour without any direct reference to it. He concludes 
. rather, from a clear want of corres[)ondency, that he has speculated 
incorrectly, and can look for his error in nothing else than in liis 
departure from a strict adherence to th(3 laws of logic. Forthwith, 
then, he destroys his laboriously constructed system; but if he 
again proceed to construct another, he must proceed in the veiy 
same manner as before, by looking solely into liU own thoughts, 
as though there were no worW around liini.” 

Rothe, it will be observed, cannot be charged with hav- 
, ing made theology dependent on philosophy. He repre- 
senteef theological speculation and philosophical speculation 
as starting from different data, as running parallel to each 
other, and so as throughout distinct. But this was to 
avoiTl one extreme by falling into another. It was virtu- 
• ally to deny the unity of thought, and to assume an in- 
• cr^ible dualism in the universe of ^'peculation. A theo- 
logy absolutely separated from philosophy must be even* 


more unsatisfactory than one wholly dependent on it. 

Then, the method itself proceeds on assumptions unsup- 
ported by evidence, yet far from self-evido.it. It assumes, 
for instance, that a system of ideas generated a will 
be a counterpart of reality, although it is neither incon- 
ceivable nor improbable that tho characteristics of real 
existence may bo incapable of being determined by the 
mere logic of necessary thought. Reason should not t&us 
be credited with the extraordinary power of comjfi'ehend- 
ing reality without requiring to apprehend and stud^ it. 
Another assumption is, that a complete and self-consistent 
system can only be reached by an exclus^vely fi prioii 
procedure, whereas it is far more likely that su^ch a system 
will only be attained by a combination of different pro- 
cesses. Again, the primary datu^'y^of theological specula- 
tion as understood by Rothe — the^idca of God — is assumed 
to be immediately given and immediately certain. But 
the idea of God is not immediately -given or immediately 
certain. The piety which chooses to affirm so is a piety 
capricious in its affirmations ; tho speculation which starts 
from such a foundation starts froih an assumption easily 
shown by i)sychology and history to be erroneous. Rothe 
went even farther astray. Ho represented not only the 
bare consciousness of God but the Christian, yea, the 
evangelical God-consciousness, as a simple and primary 
datum of consciousness. This was utterly arbitrary. It 
was to treat as an original appreliension whiit is indubit- 
ably an acquired experience. No a jmori system — no 
properly deductive system — can be reasonably imagined to 
have such a starting-point. For these and other reasons, 
theological speculation of tho kind advocated by Rothe 
may be rejected. 

Still another species of theological speculation, however, The 
has been attempted and commended, — one which seems ^^chryt- 
more modest, and claims to be more distinctively Christian. 

It is the method advocated and exemplified in the Schrift- ° 
heweis of Von Hofmann. He, instead of starting like 
Rothe with the religious consciousness, chose to start from 
a real concrete fact, what ho calls the Christianity of the 
Christian, — a Christianity which he supposes to have 
acquired in the Christian a separate standing of its own, 
in virtue of which, and independently oven of Scripture, it 
is self-evident certain truth sustained and authenticated by 
the Spirit of God. From this fact or experience, expressed 
in its simplest and most general form, as a personal re- 
lationship or fellowship between God and man through 
Jesus Christ, Hofmann would deduce the whole theological 
system by a process of “ thinking within ” the central fact, 
so as logically to evolve from it its manifold wealth of 
contents, and would refrain on principle from looking out- 
wards, and taking into account the religious facts presented 
by history, experience, or Scripture. Now, in this system 
also, speculation is in excess. Such a speculative deduc- 
tion of facts from facts as is contended for is impossible. 

Facts are not so involved in one another that they can be 
evolved from one another by mere thinking, and still less 
so that from one fact a whole system of facts can be thus 
evolved. From a single bone, indeed, of an animal which 
he has never seen or heard of a naturalist may in thought 
correctly construct the whole skeleton, but not by think- 
ing within or from the one fact before him, but by 
making use of all the knowledge he has aci^uired of the 
structure of animals, of the relations of bones to bones. 

Dr Hofmann himself was quite unable to carry out the 
method he contended for. His so-called speculative argu* 
ments are mere semblances of what they profess* to be. 

Instead of the contents of his system being really ‘‘ de- 
rived ” from the simplest expre^ion of the fact of Chris- 
tianity, new proi)Osition8 are constantly borrowed from the 
known contents of Christianity, and added frem without 
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to the simplest expression, in order to help out the unfold- 
ing o^the system. Further, in Hofmann’s system of 
speculation, as in that of Rothe, we are asked to start 
from assumption which is not, and cannot be, justi- 
fied — the assumption that Christianity in the Christian is 
independent of its objective grounds. Surely every ex- 
pefience may reasonably be called upon to produce evi- 
dence ^f its legitimacy and validity; and, if so called upon, 
ho«v can it avoid referring to its grounds ? It is only by 
an examination of the grounds bf an experience that we 
can know whether it is cm experience of reality or a form 
or effect of illusion. The fact from which we are told by 
Hofmann lhat we must deduce all other facts is only itself 
intelligible in the light ,of many of these facts, and even 
of the Christian 8ystei?l/s % whole ; it is a fact which has 
many conditions, and the right understanding of it requires 
its being viewed under its various conditions, not as ab- 
stracted from and independent of them. 

Specu- In the forms indicated, then, speculation has failed to 
lation make good its ^laim to participate in the formation and 
<i®velopment of theology. Does it follow that its claim is 
true sys- wholly unfounded ? By no means. Speculation in the 
tematiz- forms described pretends to an independence of reality and 
ation ; a creative power for which there is no warrant in reason or 
confirmation in fact. Hence the futility of such specula- 
tion is no disproof of the utility of a sjxiculation which 
will fully recognize Veality and directly endeavour to 
elucidate it. Speculation of this latter kind seems to be a 
necessary condition of true systematization and a neces- 
sary supplement to induction and to all the special methods 
of particular sciences. In a true philosophy, for instance, 
science and speculation must necessarily be combined. So* 
far from claiming independence of the sciences, a true 
philosophy will base itself upon them, and seek to rise 
above them by means of them. It is only thus that it can 
hope to reach the ultimate universal and real principle of 
knowledge and being, without which there can be no rest 
for reason or unity in the universe. But, having ascended 
by an analytic and inductive course to the unity of an 
all-comprehensive ultimate principle, philosophy must en- 
deavour to descend from it in a synthetic and deductive 
manner, so as to exhibit the whole organism of existence, 
or to determine how the many laws of science and the 
many facts of experience are connected with the absolute 
in being and causation, and through it with one another. 
It is conceivable that the descent should be accomplished 
in various ways, and Plato and Plotinus, Descartes and 
Spinoza, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Krause, Qioberti, and 
others have attempted it each in a way of his own; but 
two things are obvious, namely, that philosophy cannot 
consistently decline the task, and that any method it may 
adopt in trying to perform it must be one essentially 
speculative. .An inductive and analytic method is clearly 
inapplicable, for the highest and last results of induction 
and analysis are just what are to be elucidated through 
being viewed in relation to the one supreme truth or fact. 
And among the data with which philosophy must thus 
synthetically or speculatively deal are those of religion. 
It require* to show how what theology teaches as to God’s 
nature and operations comports with what itself affirms as 
to the abso|jite source and ground of existence, and this 
necessarily commits it to have recourse to a theologico- 
speculative use of reason. And to a very large use of it 
if, fov example, tneism be true ; since, in this case, the 
absolute principle of philosophy can be no other than God 
Himself, and its highest task no other than to show Him to 
be the essence of all existence, the light of all knowledge. 
In this case philosophy must inevitably become in the 
hipest 8t|ge of its devel^ment a speculative theology. 
Nor can positive theolpgy dispense with speculation. It 
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cannot, indeed, begin with it or confine itself to it, — cannot and as a 
start with some single immediately certain religious fact, Supple- 
and then by mere force of logic evolve therefrom a whole 
theological system. Its data are all real facts of religion, 
and these it must deal with, in the first place, mainly by 
observation and induction. But observation and induction 
will not always alone lead to a satisfactory result. Obser- 
vation is confined to experience, which gives only the par- 
ticular. Induction, in so far as it effects a transition from 
the particular to the general, already involves the activity 
of speculative reason ; it makes discoveries only udien 
guided by theory ; it can never of itself reach ultimate 
truth ; and it is manifestly not its function to raise* 
coherent comprehensive systems on their proper construc- 
tive principles. Then, the theologian who renounces 
speculation must deal most inefficiently with the chief 
ideas and doctrines of his science. Consider the greatest 
idea of all — the idea of God. Mere observation and in- 
duction do not yield the idea. Exclusively applied, they 
cannot take us beyond the contingent and conditioned, 
cannot take us beyond atheism and secularism. Waive, 
however, this objection, and grant that the idea of God 
may be given, say, through revelation. What sort of idea 
must it be in the mind of the theologian who refuses to 
speculate 1 Merely that of a complex of the attributes 
j)redicated of God in the Bible. Surely that is unworthy 
to be accounted an idea of God at all. The theologian 
who is in earnest with the idea of God, who would find 
order and light in the idea, who would think of Him as He 
is. Absolute Being, Harmonious Life, Infinite Personality, 

Perfect Spirit, Ultimate and only Complete Explanation of 
the Universe, must assuredly speculate, and speculate freely 
and largely, although he ought also to do so humbly and 
reverently. Even if he would maintain that we cannot 
have a knowledge of God as Ho is — that we must renounce 
the hope of a speculative knowledge of Him, and be con- 
tent with a merely regulative knowledge, — he will find 
that he needs, as Kant, Hamilton, Mansel, and Spencer 
have practically so fully acknowledged, speculation, and 
much speculation, to support his thesis. The mind is not 
necessarily relieved from the duty of exercising specula- 
tive thought on the nature of God by receiving a special 
revelation regarding God. Christianity is a proof that 
such revelation may only increase obligation in this re- 
spect. It brought with it a wondrous idea of God, one 
of marvellous practical efficacy, but one also which forced 
Christian reason into paths of speculation, which could 
only be forroiilated after lengthened and severe speculative 
labour, and which no intellectually or spiritually quickened 
soul can accept otherwise than with speculative exertion. 

And this may show that speculation is as legitimate and 
applicable within the sphere of Christianity as within that 
of general theology. The comprehension of Christianity 
requires that we penetrate to its distinctive and central 
principle, and view all its contents in the light of that 
principle. It is only so that we can hope to accomplish » 
either a true systematization or a true elucidation of its 
contents. The procedure by which this is effected cannot 
be one of mere formal logic, of pure deduction, or strict , 
demonstration ; it must be one which implies a constant 
reference to facts and inductive* results ; but still it must 
be one which is essentially synthetic and speculative. 

Tlieology is a unity, a whole, but a very complex unity, a whole B^latkna 
of many dissimilar parts. It may be spoken of in a oftad and of the 
general way as a science, but not less correctly as a department of theo- 
sciences. It includes many studies or disciplines which may be logical 
cultivated in a scientific spirit and according to scientific m^liQds, scienoek 
and those studies or disciplines, while closely connected, are also 
clearly distinct. They are oy no means mere divisions of a special • 
science. Natural theology and Christian dogmatics are as distinct 
from each other as physics is from chemistry or anatomy from 
physiology. Comparative theology add Biblical theology are as 
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^distinct from each other as the study of the general history of 
mankind is from the study of the history of En^and. 

Hence arise a number of problems. How are the theological 
sciences related to the non- theological sciences and to one another? 
How are they located in the vast organism of science as a whole? 
and how are they connected with one another so as to form a 
smaller organic whole in themselves? What principles have they 
in common, and what tasks are proper to each? Wherein do they 
agree and wherein do they diner in their methods of research? 
These are very important ouestions. There cannot bo an earnest 
and scientific study of theology where .they are overlooked. It is 
Encyclo- the special task of the theological discipline called “encyclopnedia 
p®dia of of it^ology” to discuss and answer them,— or, in other words, to 
theology, determine the boundaries of theology, to exhibit and explain its 
sinner organization, to indicate its component parts, and to trace 
their relations both to one another and to the theological system 
as a whole. This discipline is, therefore, the appropriate scientific 
approach and introductiop to theology and to the various theological 
sciences. 

It is of comparatively little importance whether or not it be 
itself called a theological science. Strictly speaking, perhaps, it 
is rather a section or prolongation of that division of general 
philosophy which treats of the relations of the sciences. One of 
the tasks of philosophy is to define and distribute, classify and 
co-ordinate, the sciences, so as to exliibit them as parts of an har- 
monious cosmos or members of a well-proportioned corpus. But 
philosophy, when in the pursuit of its mere^ general ends, cannot 
te expected to go into details and to concern itself with all the 
subdivisions aud ramifications of science. It wdll be content to 
trace main lines, to appreciate leading principles, processes, and 
results, and, in a word, to exhibit the organic unity and variety of 
science as a whole. It will leave the exact and exhaustive dis- 
tribution and survey of any particular kind or group of sciences to 
those who are extensively and minutely acquainted with that kind 
or group of sciences. The compreheusivo philosophic survey of 
any order or department of studies is the cncyclopaidia thereof. 
Hence there is encyclopjedia of mathematics, of physics, of philo- 
logy, and of jurisprudence, as well as of theology. Encyclopfedia 
of philosophy, however, comprehends all the departmental encyclo- 
paedias of science. And this for the simple reason that philosophy 
IS inclusive aud unitivc of all science. As scientia scientiarum 
philosophy is, as Hcgcl has aptly said, “ wescntlich Eucyclopiidie.” 
Hence theological encyclopa*uia-'the encyclopedia of the sciences 
conversant with religion— may reasonably be held to be essentially 
a prolongation, a direct coiitiiiiiation, of j)hiloso{diy. 

Theological encyclopaMlia has had its course determined by the 
general movement of tncology. The various theological disciplines ^ 
required to bo evolved before they could be co-ordinated. The 
designation “ theological ericyclopajdia” first occurs in its current 
technical sense inMursinna’8/^n?Ai«Z//?^a? Eucijclopxdue Theologies^ 
(1764). It was only with the publication of Schleierniachcr’s 
Kurze Dar^tellung dcs thcologischcn iSludiums in 1811 that the full 
scientific importance of the discipline was made evident. It has 
since been diligently cultivated in Germany, and is at length find- 
ing recognition in other countries. 

There arc, however, serious defects even in the latest and best 
expositions of it. Two of these may be noted as being so serious 
that, owing to their prevalence, theological encyclopfcjjia can hardly 
be said to have even yet entered a truly scientific stage. One is the 
virtual or express identification of theology with Christian theology. 
All the chief theological encyclopedists of Gcnnany — Hagenbach, 
Lange, Rabiger, Rotlie, Von Hofmann— follow Schleiennacher 
in this amazingly absurd procedure. Logically the Brahmanist, 
Buddhist, and Mohammedan might with equal justice identify all 
theology with their own. The superiority of Christianity to other 
religions, the uniqueness of Christianity among religions, does not 
alter the nature or lessen the magnitude of the error. Every ency* 
olopifidia of theology whicli confounds the general with the special 
^so completely as to identify theology with Christian theology for- 
feits its title to recognition as scientific ; and almost all, even of the 
latest and best theological encyclopaedias, do so. The other fault 
referred to is that, even in the latest and best of theological ency- 
clopaedias, the constituent sciences of theology are not so co- 
ordinated with reference to a centre as to render apparent their 
organic connexions. The German encyclopaedists since Schleior- 
macher claim, indeed, that they so distribute the various disciplines 
of theology as to exhibit its natural organization. But the claim is 
^ * not welL founded. In reality, their schemes of distribution have 
no real unity. They are simply arrangements of the various theo- 
logical disciplines in a fourfold, threefold, or twofold manner, Ic., 

^ for example, as exegetical, historical, systematic, and practical, or 
as historical, systematic, and practical, or as didactic and practical. 
But this is merely external classification. It may be faultless of 
‘ its kind, but it cannot of itself yield niore than a superficial and 
mechanical arrangement of the theological sciences. Theology, to 
be scientifically surveyed ^nd distributed, must be viewed as a 
unity, and all its parts must be shown to be included in it, and 


to have a definite place in it from its very nature and definition, 
as the science or philosophy of religion. Their felationship to one 
another must be determined by their relationship to the whole of 
which they are parts, to that science or rather philosophy ,which 
treats of religion as a whole. They can only be unified and co- 
ordinated in a truly organic manner by their due reference to 
relimon, and consequently projier inclusion and location in the 
philosophy of religion. This necessity has as yet boon only verbally 
acknowledged by theological eiicyclopajdists. * 

There is an all-comprehensive science of religion, — one^ which Philo- 
treats of religion in its unity and entirety. It alone completely sophy of 
answers to the idea and definition of theology. It is the one religion, 
general theological science, compreherrls and doinin^atea the specid 
theological sciences, so os to be the science of these sciences, and 
hence, in accordance with the true distinction between philosophy 
and science, is properly called philosophy rather than Science— the 
philosophy of religion. All ptiilosopny is science, but all science 
13 not philosophy. Philosophy, as, distifijguishcd from science, is 
general or universal as distinguished ‘from particular or special 
science. This distinction is, of course, not an absolute one, but of 
degree — of more or less ; every other disjiinction between them, 
however, is positively erroneous. The one general theological 
science is appropriately, therefore, termed philosophy. It is the 
philosophy of religion as there is a philosophy of nature and a 
philosophy of mind, each imdusive of varitus scirtices. It is of the 
very nature of philosophy to be both before and after the sciences 
to which it relates,— to be at once their root and result, and it the 
same tin>e their bond of union and source of life. And the general 
theology which may justly be identified with philosophy of reli- 
gion has undoubtedly held this relation to the sTwcial theolo(^cal 
sciences. It preceded them, being the germ from which they 
evolved, the root from which they have sprung ; it has grown up 
along with them, permeating them as their common life ; and it 
also succeeds and transcends them, basing itself on them and per- 
fecting itself by means of them. It is the one generic science of 
the object with which it deals, and vast enough to comprehend a 
whole group of sciences, because its object— religion— is so rich, 
complex, and varied. 

• Tlio primary task of a philosophy of religion is to ascertain and 
exhibit the nature of religion. Now, a general theory of religion 
is the natural introduction to all s^)e(;ial religious studies and theo- 
logical sciences, and yet can itself only be brought to perfection 
through the advancement of these studies* and sciences. For 
example, we can only adequately understand the nature of religion 
through study of the history of religion, and yet we cannot trace 
the history of religion at all unless we know generally what religion 
is. Again, in such works on Christian dogmatics as those of 
Schenkel, Kahnis, Biedermann, and Lipsius, we find a consider- 
able place assigned to an investigation into the general nature of 
religion. The investigation is manifestly not there strictly appro- 
priate ; its true position can only bo in another and wider science. 

At the same time, it is undoubtedly a necessary antecedent to the 
investigations of Christian dogmatics, from the very fact that 
Christianity is a religion. On the other liand, Christianity is not 
only a religion, but a religion which claims to be the perfect or 
absolute religion ; and, clearly, if the claim be well founded, the 
complete nature of reli^on can only be understood through that 
full knowledge of Christianity which Christian science may 
expected to give. 

From the very nature of religion the science or philosophy which 
treats of it as a whole must obviously bo most comprehensive. 

Religion is a relation between a worshipping subiect and a wor- 
shipped object. It implies both distinction and unity. Wore 
there no distinction between the subject and the object there would 
bo no religion, whether the self-identical unity were named God or 
man. Were there only distinction between them-^were God and 
man absolutely separate from and indifferent to each other, — 
religion must bo in this case also impossible. Religion ^us 
supposes two factors, which are different yet related, so far distinct 
and so far akin ; and our views of religion must depend on our 
views of these two factors. It involves still more, (iod does not 


* The host account of the history of thcoloffirfll encyclopaedia Is^hat given by 
Rabiger In his Theologik Oder Eneyclop&die der Theologie (1880), of which there 
la an English translation, with notes which considerably Incrcaao the value of 
the work, by the Rev. J. Maepherson (2 vols., 1884). The account In ZbeWer’s 
Ilandhuch der theol. WUtenteht^fltn, 1. 87-111 (1885), la also ^od. The fullest 
account, of tho history of attcxnnts to classify the sciences Is that of the present 
writer in Pretby. Her. for July 1885 and July 1886. The following may be 
specified as among tho most useful of theological encycloinedlas Schleiermocner’s 
Kurxe Darstellung det theol. Studiumt^ Ist cd., 1810, 2d ed., 1830; Staudctfimaler's 
JincyeJopUdie der theol. Wtaerucha/ten, <fcc., 1834; Hagenbach's Encyelapddii «. 
Methodologie der theol. Wiseenich^f/ten, 10th ed., 1880; Crooks ana Hurst's 
Encydopsedia and Metluxiologyy on the Bade of ffagenUch, New York, 1684; 
Doede’s Encydopedis der Chritteiijke Theologie, 2d ed., 1883; Lange's Ormdriti 
der theol. Entydopddi^ 1877; Von Ho^ann's Eneyehpddie der Theol^, 1679; 
Rothe’s TheologUche Enq/dopAdie, IBStf; Drufimond’s BUroduction to the Study 
of Theology \ and Cave's Introduction to Theology. 1886. See also the irtiole of 
Willibald Qrlmm, ** Znr theol. Encyclopiidie,” in ZUchr. f. wiiicns^. TTisoh.lMlL 
1.^ and Qretlllat's Expoti de Thiologie Sysb^natique^ vol. 1., " mp4deut[giie/ 
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act on man by the direct manifestation of His absolute essence, nor 
does man know God by immediate vision. Take away the physical 
and moftil worlds ^nd the written word and the Incarnate Word of 
God— ijupppse, that is to say, both general and special revelation 
removed— and an impassable chasm will separate man from God and 
all religion be destroyed. The revelation in nature and the reve- 
lation through particular inspiration and intervention, however, 
bridge over this chasm, and consequently religion is everywhere 
fodha existing in some form. But even revelation would be 
useless If man had not faculties to apprehend it and to avail him- 
selllof it The communion of man with God supposes powers of 
communion in man as well as in Gsd. It can only be realized 
through religious faculties ani processes which can be analysed and 
which hjve laws of exercise and evolution that can bo traced. 
Further, religion has a history which shows how man lias interpreted 
or misinterpreted the revelations made to him, what forms religion 
has assumed in various lam^ and ages, and how these forms— the 
religions of the world— V^ve ^risen and spread, develoiied and 
decayed, influenced one anolher and affected morality, civilization, 
and general history. Thus religion, from its very nature or idea, 
requires us to treat— the object of religion (God), (2) of the 
subject in religion (man), and (3) of the media and process of religion, 
— or, in other words, (a) of the modes of Divine manifestation, (b) of 
the powers of human apprehension of the Divine, and (c) of religion 
itself as a kind of p^ycnica! life. All the special theological sciences 
deal with some of these themes, or some portion or portions of some 
of tlieae themes, in certain aspects, but the philosophy or general 
science of religion deals with tiiern all in thoir entirety and organic 
connectedness, the form appropriate to philosophy— to science 
which comprehends and thcreliy transcends special sciences. 

For the philosophy of religion, as the highest discipline of theo- 
logy, the most; natural order to bo followed in the treatment of its 
themes is probably that which has been indicated. It is the order 
which has oeen most commonly adopted in treatises that aimed at sys- 
tematic completeness. God, man, God’s manifestation of Himself 
to man, man’s experience of God, and the development of religions, 
— these are the topics, and such is, in the main, the order of their 
discussion, usually found in philosophies of religion properly so 
called. This is, however, because the philosophy of religion as a 
distinct discipline presupposes the results of the severtU special 
theological sciences. Theology ends as it begins, in unity ; but 
the unity in which it ends is very different from that in which it 
begins. It begins with the confused unity of common knowledge, 
the complex and undifferentiated germ of the theolo/jical sciences ; 
it ends with the unity of the clearest and deepest insight, in which 
all distinctions are at once recognized and reconciled. This last is 
the unity of that ultimate stage of theological knowledge which can 
alone claim to be pbilosopbical as distinguished from scientific ; and 
it can only be reached by those who have attained to an adequate 
mastery of all the sciences conversant with religion. The philo- 
sophical student of tlie whole must have studied .scientifically its 
parts, know what is to be known about them, and make use of his 
knowledge in his own proper labours. The student of the parts 
needs to know only in a general way what religion is, and must 
follow in his studies an order of procedure dctcrmiiiod by bis lack 
or limitation of knowledge. The course by which the mind traverses 
the partial and special sciences of religion and rises to a philosophy 
of religion cannot bo the same as that through which it unfolus a 
philosoj)hy of religion itself, exhibits and confirms a religious theory 
of the universe, and harmonizes and elucidates all results of theo- 
lo^al research and all varieties of religious phenomena. 

^le philosophy of religion is itself, of cour.se, special in relation 
to philosophy, of which it is only a department. And there may 
even bo a special kind or form of the philosophy of religion, if that 
kind or form bo general enough to include a natural group of theo- 
logical sciences knd to have regard to thoir collective effects. A 
special religion may be so significant, so important, and the subject 
of so many theological^ disciplines as to render indispensable the 
division alike of the philosophy and of the sciences of religion into 
general and special. Christianity, as the most perfect form of 
religion, tlie fullest revelation of spiritual truth, the source and 
theme of a largo group of sciences, is such a religion. Hence there 
may be, an4 snould lie, not only a philosophy of religion but a 
philosophy of Christianity,— not only a gcnerically religious but a 
specifically Christian theory of the universe. If the claims of 
Christianity bs warranted, if in it religion and revelation were 
consummated, the philosophy of religion can only roach a satis- 
factory conclusion when it lias passed into a philosophy of Christi- 
anity, orj in other words, attained such a comprehension of existence 
and lifeT^in relation to the person and work of Christ as is possible 
to the human spirit The jihilosopliy 4 >f Christianity must obviously 
be connected with all Christian aiiiciplines in the same manner as 
tbephilosophy of religion is with all other theological disciplines. 
History Tie history of the philostphy tf religion has, of course, been 
of phUo- closely conjoined with the histories &th of theology and of 
•ophy of philosophy, mnd influenced bj all the causes which have affected 
^gion, them. In the wide sense ^Tj^igious reflexion it is as old as 
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either philosophy or theology. As a distinct department of 
philosophy, and the highest and most comprehensive theological * 
science, it is of comparatively recent origin, and, indeed, younger 
than many a living individual ; but even in this latter sense the 
whole histories both of philosophy and of theology have been 
needed as the preparation and loundation for it It could only 
appear in its alone adequate form when both philosophy and 
theology were highly developed, when both hod freed themselves 
from the yoke of all authority save that of truth and reason, when 
both had discovered their appropriate methods, when they could so 
combine as to do no violence to the proper nature of either— a kind 
of combination most difficult to accomplish. But this, as might 
easily be shown, was not before philosophy and theology becam^t 
once critical and speculative, or, in other words, before that great 
revolution of thought with which the names of Kant, Hegel, and , 
Schleiermacher are so glorioihsly associated. Only in the present 
century have philosophy and theology reached the stage in which 
they can unite and produce a philosophy of religion. And within 
the century many philosophies of religion have made their appear- 
ance, ea|>ecially in Germany. Indeed, all the more eminent pnilo- 
sophers of Germany have fully recognized that a philosophy of 
religion is a most essential department of philo.sophy. That not 
a few of the so-called philosopnies of religion produced have been 
very defective and erroneous is only what was to be expected. The 
worth of a man’s philosophy of religion cannot bo greater than the 
worth of his philosophy and theology in general. It is impossible 
that the philosophy of religion of an Hegelian and a Neokantist can 
accord, very possible that both may be far remote from the truth. 

If empiricism, positivism, or materialism be true philosophy, or if 
authority be the foundation of religion and the standard of theo- 
logy, a philosophy of religion must be illegitimate and superfluous. 

When religion is assumed to consist merely of beliefs, emotions, 
and actions which have no objective grounds, no real and rational 
basis, its development can only bo an object of history and of 
psychological analysi.s, and there can bo no philosophy of religion, 
out simply a science of religions, which, seeing that it deals 
entirely with certain forms of mental disease and delusion, must 
be deemed merely a department of mental pathology. A philo- 
sophy essentially religious must combine with a theology essentially 
rational in order to yield what deserves to be called a philosophy 
of religion. If religion be the living apprehension and enjoyment 
of the truth which philosophy has for its mission to seek to com- 
prehend, then, but only then, must a philosophy of religion be 
necessary alike to philosophy and religion.^ 

Wo now pass to special theological disciplines which can at the Special 
utmost merely become sciences as distinguished from philosophy, theo- 
JThey all deal with religion, each of them treating of some particular logical 
portion or aspect of it ; and the order and mode in which they do sciences; — 
80 determines their relations to one another and the order of their 
succession. If we would rise, for example, through study of the 

1 )art8 or phases of religion in a sure and natural manner to a 
;nowledge of it as a whole, wo must necessarily begin with what 
of it is nearest and most accessible to us. But what is so is its 
history, in its historical manifestation it is a phenomenon which Historical; 
no one can refuse to acknowledge. The history itself, however, is 
not only a most extensive but a very complex phenomenon. It is 
external and internal, corporeal and epiritual, a history of outward 
events and actions, institutions and rites, and also of ideas, con- 
victions, and affections. What is external is nearer and more 
accessible to us\lian what Is internal, and it is through the former 
that we must penetrate into the latter. They cannot be quite 
separated, for the external is only intellimble through the inter- 
naX and the internal only attainable and verifiable through the 
external ; but they can be so far differentiated, and there is a 
history mainly of what is external in religion and another mainly 
of what is internal. The ordinary history of religion is mainly 
concerned with tracing the growth of religion in its most apparent 
form and institutional character. It may be divided into three 
great sections— tlic ethnic, Biblical, and ecclesiastical, — the history 
of the heathen religions, the history of the Jewish religion and of * 
the rise of Christianity, and the history of the Christian church. 

' There in a laborious and Impartial history of the philosophy of religion by 
Bernhard rUnjer, OnchicMe der chrUllichm Religmitphilosophie, 2 vols., 1880- 
88. Of this valuable work an English translation is soon to appear. Some 
chapters of the history have boon ably writtelV by 0. Pfleidcrer In his Religion*' 
philo$ophif. auf gesrhichtlicher Orundlage^ 1884, a first volume of a translation of 
which has been juiblishcd. For a list of works on the philosophy of religion the 
last edition of ITagenbacli may be consulted. Here the following only can be 
mentioned Hegel, RhilotophU der Religion, 2 vols., 1832 ; Krause, Dii^ahtolute * ^ 
KeligiomphUoiophie, 2 vols^ 1835 ; Ohlert, Religion$philo»ophie in ihrer Ueberein- 
ttimmung mii vtitnunfl, Getchichte, und Offenbarung, 1885 ; Billroth, Vorlesunam 
fUter ReligimiphiloMphie, 1887; ChrMliche Religioft»phiJosophie,'2voi»., 

188J» ; Taute, Religxomphilotophie, wm Slandpmkti der Philosophie Ilerbartt, 

2 parts, 1840-52 ; Kotho, TheologUche Ethik, 8 vols.. 1845 ; Weisse, Philoto^inhe 
Dogmatik Oder Philonophie det ChritlaUhumt, 8 vols., 185.5-62; Apelt, Religions- 
philosophie, 1860; Stbekt, Vehrbuch der Religion$philosophie, 2d ed., 1878 ; IjOtze, I 
OrundsUgeder ReligiontphHosophie,\B%2\ Von Hartmann, Religion des Oeittes, 

1883; TclchmUller, Religionsphilosophie, 1886; Morell, Philotophy of Religion, 

1849; Calrd, hUroduction to tin Philosopity of Religion, 1876; MojtIs, Philosoph\i 
and ChrUtianity, 1888. 
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Whether history in this form, even when studied in the most 

• accurate and thoroucli manner, should be called science may be 
doubted, as it is sim^y occupied with the discovery and description 
of the particular ami concrete. It is not usual so to designate it 
in any of its sections. The history of religious beliefs and ideas 
may be as purely and properly history as that of external institu- 
tions and transactions. It deals, however, not only with what 
is internal and spiritual but also with what is abstract and general, 
and hence it is at least more akin to science than is common 
history, and its sections are often called sciences. These sections 
are three in number, and correspond to the sections of the ordi- 
nary history. They are known as comparative theology, Biblical 
tlmology, and the history of Christian doctrine. To the last of 

symbolics may fairly claim to be a necessary supplement. 
They are quite distinct from a conceivably attainable knowledge of 

* the laws of religious liistory, such as might be with strict propriety 
designated science of religious history, a department of science of 
liistory. Of historical science in this last sense there is as yet 
extremely little. 

Psycho- Religion is a spiritual process, and its history (lontinuously 
logical; implies the affections and operations of mind. The historical 
treatment of rclimon, therefore, necessarily leads to its psycholog- 
ical treatment. The history alike of religious events and actions 
and of religious ideas and beliefs can only be explained through 
a knowledge of the religious powers and procc.sses, i.e., of tne 
psychological factors and states which condition and determine 
its development. The psychological study of religion, although it 
has been greatly neglected, should reacli over a very large depart- 
ment of theology. The departmemt may be distributed into three 
disciplines— -the general, comparative, and special psychology of 
religion. The first should treat of the general religious nature of 
man ; the second should discover and compare the psychical peculi- 
arities to be found in the various religions ; and the third should 
exhibit edaboratcly the psychology of a particular religion, as, e.g.^ 
Biblical and Christian jisychology. 

Apolo- The histoiical and psycliolodcal sciences of religion deal with 
getic; religion merely as an historical and psychological phenomenon. 
They do not imply its truth, and can bo cultivated by those who 
regard it as a delusion equally with those who acknowledge it to 
be a certainty. It is the offtco of apologetics to determine whether 
or not it is true and how far it is true. If it end not in a negative 
result, in agnosticism or atheism, it must prove that God reveals 
himself to man, and that man apprehends God. In other words, 
apologeti(;s treats of the media of revelation — alike tlio objective 
and subjective, Divine and human media— and so is tlio science, 
on the one liand, of revelation, and, on the other hand, of religious 
certitude. It is divisible into general and special, or, in equivalent 
terms, into theological and Christian apologetics,— the former being* 
the scientific exhibition of the grounds of natural religion, and the 
latter of the grounds of the Christian religion. They are some- 
times combined, inasmuch as both are needed in order to establish 
the truth of Christianity. In Germany it has become not uncom- 
mon to fuse them into one under the name of fundamental theology, 
described as the science whicli treats of tlie foundation of Chris- 
tianity. And, undoubtedly, it is not only expedient but even 
necessary to treat of both as introduc^tory and preparatory to the 
construction of Christian science. But the distinction between 
them must not, therefore, bo forgotten or ignored. Theological 
apologetics might be irresistible although Christiln apologetics 
were^ futile. Theolodcal apologetics derives its validity from its 
relation to natural tlieology, which has an absolute value of its 
own, wholly independent of any other science, of Christianity, or 
of anything else. The alliance of theological and of Christian 
apologetics is perfectly legitimate ; the attempt to combine them 
into a single science, into a single homogeneous discipline, is 
decidedly the reverse. 

System- ^ The highest stage of theological science is the methodical educa- 
atic. tion and exhibition of the truth involved in religion, either as con- 
tents of faith or elements of life. When conversant with the faith 
• it is dopnatics, when with the life ethics ; but, of course, here 
again distinction is not to be confounded with separation. True 
faith is living faith, and true life is the life of faith. Dogmatics 
and ethics are so intimately related that it is not surprising that 
they should have been long left unditferentiated, or that a few 
eminent theologians should ^till deny that they can be properly 
treated apart. Theology at this stage is commonly designated 
systematic, although the term is not a good one, and others, little 
if any better perhaps, as didactic, theoretical, positive, thetic, Ac,, 
have bIfen suggested as substitutes. Systematic theology, like 
historical, nsychological, and apologetic theology, is divisible into 
general and special, the former including natural theology and 

» cal othics, and the latter Christian dogmatics and Christian 
The identification, so common in Britain, of systematic 
theology with Christian dogmatics is, of course, solely due to the 
survival among us of prescientific thought and language in theology. 

Th^ historical and psychological sciences of religion may be con- 
joined under the designation of empirical, or phenomenological, or 


historical (in the widest sense); the apologetic and systematic 
sciences under that of didactic, thetic, speculative, or systematic 
(in a loose sense). Tliis twofold division of them is the (too gene- 
rally adopted. And as it rests on an obvious and important dis- 
tinction it is fully entitled to acceptance, provided it be*so i^ceivod 
as not to hide or extrude the fourfold division founded on the real 
moments or stages of the process of theological investigation. 

There are a considerable number of disciplines not included in 
the divisions indicated, yet for which the theological encyclopeeiist 
is bound to find appropriate places. The best classification-oi these Exegeti- 
is into excgetical and practical. So-called exegetical theology, cal and 
however, is in all its departments simply instrumental and intro- practical 
ductory to lilstorical theology ; and practical theology is in all its theology, 
departments cone^jmed witli the use' and applicafton of religious 
knowledge, not with its acquisition and advancement. Tfie former 
is not directly occupied with religion but with thei records and 
documents from which its history must bo ascertained; the latter 
is art and not science. * - 

Considering theology, then, onl^ as JScienee directly engaged on 
religion, the following aro the sciences which belong to general 
theology:— (1) the history of religions; (2) comparative theology; 

(3) psychology of religion; (4) theological'apologetics; (5) natural 
theology ; and (6) theological ethics. Those of Christian theology 
are— (1) Biblical liistory; (2) ecclesiastical history; (3) Biblical 
theology; (4) history of Chri.stian do(rf:riiie; j,5) symbolics; (6) 

Biblical and Christian psychology ; (7) Christian apologetics ; (8) 

Cliristian dogmatics ; and (9) Christian ethics. The remainder of 
this article will bo devoted to a brief indication of the nature of 


such of the above studie.s as have not already been treated of in 
separate articles. ^ 

The history of religions and comparative theology differ from History of* 
each other as sacred history and Biblical theology or ecclesiastical religions 
history and the history of Christian doctrines diffel’. That they and com- 
shouM rarely be distinguished proves only that the ethnic sacred parative 
books havo not yet been so closely studied as the Bible, and that theology, 
the histories of the groat ethnic religions are not yet so well known 
as the liistory of Christianity. As regards both the history of 
religions and comparative theology, .see Religions. 

, The general psychology of religion should analyse the religious Psycho- 
nature of man and trace the laws of its ilevelopment. It has to logy of 
ascertain the principles which guide reason in the search after God; religion, 
to determine what subjective religion is, what elements it involves, 
and through what stages it may i»ass ; and to show how the under- 
standing and imagination, the emotions and aflections, the qualities 
and energies of will, operate in religion and influence its character. 

While general psychology of religion thus treats man as framed 
and fitted for religion, the comparative psychology of religion 
treats of the p.sychological comj)Osition and peculiarities of the 
various concrete and collective manifestations of religion. It is 
related to the general psychology of religion as comparative 
psychology to general p.sycliology. It must concern itself with the 
religions of the rudest poples. It has to explain what is psycho- 
logically distinctive ot fetichism, animal worship, naturali.stic 
religions like the Vedic, anthropomorphic polytheisms like those 
of Greece and Rome, and pantheisms like Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhi.sin. For example, in each of these fonns of religion imagination 
works differently, and the comparative psychology of religion 
should give a complete view of the ojierations of imamnation in the 
formation of the religions of humanity. So as regards all the chief 
intellectual principles and all the chief sentiments. 

The psychological study of religion was not, as is often said, be- 
gun by Kant Hume— in virtue of his Natural History of Jieligion^ 
with its clear recognition of the distinction between the causes and 
the reasons of religion— is much more entitled to be considered 
initiator in this department, but even hi.s claim may bo contested. 

The department is one of which there is as yet no general survey, 
and of which many portions havo been entirely overlooked. What 
the ordinary jisychologists— c.^r., Bain, Sully, Thompson, Rabier, 

Fortlage, Striimpell, Yolkmaiin, Wundt— sRy regarding it is very 
vague and meagre. The only two points which nave been closely 
investigated are those as to the nature of religious cognition and 
the essence of religion, and as to both .sjiccnlation has been fre- 
quently allowed to disturb and jicrvort psychological analysis. 

For some of the later literature on these points, see notes on article 
Theism. Neither the general nor the comparative psycholi^ of 
religion as yet exists in a separate and appropriate form. What 
religious psychology there is will be found chiefly in the writings 
of anthropologists like Bastian and Tylor, of comparative philo- 
logists like Max Miiller and Steinthal, of phHosojjhers like Spencer 
and Renouvier, of theologians of the school of Scnleiermachter, and, 
above all, in the histories (jf religions and the philosophies of 
religion.^ , • 

Theological apologetics is not to be confounded with natural 


* Alllott's Ptyehoioqy and Theology, Nevitnan Smyth's JUligiout Feeling, 
Brinlon'i' Religious Sentiment , nappel'i Anlage dee Uenetlim eur Religionf 
Ulrlcl's Oott und J/enscA, and Lesbazeille’s Bases Psycholoaltuea de la neli- 
gioQ" (two articles in Rev. Phil., vol. may be specially mentioned. 
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Theologi- theolocy, from which it is as distinct as Christian apologetics is 
cal apolo* from Christian dogmatics. It lays a foundation for natural theology, 
getics, inasmiich as it , vindicates religion hy showing that it rests on 
objective spiritual truth. It presupposes a knowledge of religion 
as an Jiif^^orical and psycholodoal phenomenon, but none of natural 
tlieology, which it, of course, leaves as a science to establish its own 
doctrines. It 1ms the following tasks to perform. (1) To show 
that man is capable of apprehending the divine. This requires the 
r^utation of agnosticism and the vindication of the principles 
iinplied in religious knowledge and certitude.^ (2) To prove the 
reality of a revelation of the Divine in physical nature, mind, and 
history. The results of the various sciences will thereby be shown 
to be data of theology. It requires the refutation of atheism, mate- 
rialism, positiifism, and se(?ulari8m, and of all principles which 
logically involve these systems. (3) To exhibit the reasons for the 
true concention of the Divine, and to expose the arguments em- 
ployed in favour of false conceptions. The defence oi theism, for 
exarnido, must bo acconiimnied by proof of the erronoousneas and 
insufliciency of the polywi^istir, dualistic, dcistic;, and pantheistic 
hypotheses. (4) To adduce whatever evidence may be contained 
in general revelation for the immortality of the soul and a future 
state of rewards and punishments. 

Natural Natural theology is the systematic exposition of the truths in 

theology, natural or general revelation. Its data are the facts and laws of 
nature, as ascertained bi^ physical, mental, and historical science. 
Its inductions aidl inferences relate to Ood, men, and their rela- 
tionship. Its appearance as a distinct science may be dated from 
the fuolication of Raymond dc Sebonde’s ThMogia Naturalis in 
1436, although portions of it had been admirably presented by 
ancient philosophers, c.y., Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero. 
It ffturished with extraordinary vigour in tlie latter half of the 
17th and throughout the 18th century. It should endeavour 
to perform the following tasks. (1) To describe the nature, 
character, and attribute’s of God, so far os they are disclosed 
by the material world, mind, ami liistory. (2) To treat of God 
in relation to the world and man, and of the world and man in 
relation to God, under which head all questions as to creation, pro- 
vidence, theodiede, optimism and pessimism, education of the 
human race, kc,, will fall to be discussed from the standpoint of 
general revelation. (3) To determine, so far as can bo done froirf 
general revelation, what man may reasonably hope for as to deliver- 
ance from sin and its consequences, and what no may reasonably 
believe as to the conditions of existence in a future world. As to 
this third point the* view is prevalent that the light of nature dis- 
closes nothing regarding man’s salvation or future destiny. But 
does this view not arise from overlooking that the kingdom of God 
is within, and from falsely supposing that salvation is entrance into 
au external, nou-spiritual heaven on conditions which, being in 
themselves non-natural, cannot be naturally known ? The heathen 
nations have certainly not supposed nature to be wholly silent and 
dark on the subject. In every developed ethnic religion there is 
a soteriology and eschatology as well as a theology. Man is no- 
where necessarily mthout hope any more than without God in the 
world.* 

Theo- Theological ethics differs from natural theology in that it seeks 

‘logical in nature, viewed as a Divine revelation, laws of spiritual life, not 

ethics, merely religious doctrines. Its place is between moral philosophy 
and Christian ethics. It is unmistakably distinct from both, and 
may be more plausibly included in natural theology than in either. 
It should endeavour (1) to determine how religion and morality are 
distinct and how connected ; (2) to ascertain how morality has Wn 
affected and modified by the various positive ethnic religions and 
the various religious but non-Christian pliilosophies ; (8) to exhibit 
how the character of God, as delineated oy natural theology, stands 
related to the moral law, the moral life, and the chief ethical end 
or supremo goo|^ of man ; (4) to describe the duties which the light 
of nature shows that man owes directly to God ; and (6) to trace how 
piety to God must influence personal and social virtue. Unlike 
moral philosophy and Christian ethics, it can hardly be said to 
have been yet treated as a separate discipline and presented as 
a whole. Daub and Marhcineke have, indeed, written works 
nominally on Theological Morals y and Rothe and Von Hofmann on 
Theological Ethics^ but in all these works it is really Christian 
ethics which is exhibited to us under certain speculative lights. 
There is, however, a very extensive literature relating to particular 

1 For the llterfture on aanoaticlsm, see above, p. 24S note 2. 

^ For the literature of apologetics (thcologlcaf and Christian), see Rodford’a 
Chriitian Plea agaimt Modem Unbelief , pp. 497-538. For a list of the best works 
on theological apologetics and natural theology, sec Cave's Inlrodudionto Theology y 
pp. 149461. Indications as to the history and literature of many particular 
question! and portions of both disciplines are given in the notes to Flint’s TheUm 
and AntUheiitie Theoriet. One of the sketches of the history of natural 
theology Is that In Zbckler’a Theologia Abfurf ffi. Here It may be sufficient to 
mention the following works Butler's Analog \ Psley's NeduroU Theology \ 
Giahners's Uaturat Theology ; the Bridgmaier Treatises ; Thompson's Theism ; 
Tulloch's Theism ; M'Cosh^s Mdkod of the Divine Oovemmerd ; Ulrlci’s Oott md 
dieJfaiur ; Jules Simon’s IlcUvral/leligion(Eng. tr.) ; Janet's Pinal Causes (Eng. 
|r.) ; Caro’s fiMe de Dieu, 6th ed. ; Qratry’s Connaisiance de Dieuy 7tli ed. ; and 
Uargerio's TModbUity 3d ed. 
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problems and portions of theological ethics. Thus what has been 
just indicated as problem first — that as to the relation of religioD 
and morality — has been long much discussed.* The second proluem 
demands wide and close historical research ,* it has been touched at 
a multitude of points, but only touched. With the third problem, 
or ratlier group of problems, almost all systems of Christian ethics 
have to some extent dealt ; and with the fourth and fifth problems 
almost all systems of moral philosophy. 

We now pass to Christian theology. Its historical section in- Biblical 
eludes, besides the histories of Israel and the church (as to which and 
see Lsrakl and Ciiuiicii History), Biblical theology, the history church 
of Christian doctrine, and Christian'symbolics. historj'. 

AU hermeneutical studies are auxiliary to exegesis, and all Biblical 
Biblical exegesis leads up to that comprenensive and conn't^flied theology, 
view of the development of Biblical ideas which it is the aim of 
Biblical theology to set forth. Biblical theology is not to be under^ 
stood as meaning a theology founded on the Bible— Christian 
dogmatics under another name. It does not assume that tho 
Bible is either a source or standard of truth. It does not set forth 
the ideas which it exhibits ns true in themselves, but only as truly 
in tho Bible. It seeks no other truth than truth of exposition. It 
aims at doing no more than giving a true account of what are the 
religious ideas in the Bible, of how they are related as set forth 
in the Bible, and of what their history has been throughout the 
Biblical period. Its sole business is critically to ascertain and 
truthfully to exhibit what Scripture teaches, what each writer, 
even, of Scripture teaches, in a purely objective, organic, historical 
manner. It cannot possibly be confounded with Christian dog- 
matics by any one who has tho slightest notion of what it is, 
although the latter must in great part rest on it and derive most of 
its materials from it. It is the ultimate direct result and the moat 
comprehensive and prfcct product of Biblical exegesis, and related 
to the history of religious ideas as a part to the whole in which 
it is included, comjtarative theology preceding and the history of 
Christian doctrine following it. It uividos into theology of tho 
Old Testament and theology of the New Testament ; and its 
method is one appropriate to an historical discipline, and, there- 
fore, chronological, genetic, analytic, and synthetic. It is a com- 
paratively recently constituted department of theological science, 
both Catholic and Protestant divines having made for ages tho 
enormous mistake of studying Scripture— so far as their interest 
therein was theoretical and not practical— primarily in order to find 
proof of the doctrines contained in their creeds and confessions. 

They failed to apprehend and appreciate the seemingly very simple 
thought that Scripture should bo studied in the first instance with 
a single eye to find out w’hat was really in it, and that to this end 
the study of it should bo strictly and purely exegetical and his- 
torical. J. Ph. Gabler, in his thesis De Jxisto Discrimine Theologia 
Biblica ct Dogmatics!, published in 1787, was tho first clearly to 
show tho true character of Biblical theology as au essentially 
historical study. Since then it has been cultivated with great zeal 
by a host of able labourers. ‘ 

The history of Christian doctrine only began to be treated as History of 
a separate thcologi(!al discipline in the latter part of tho 18tb Christiui 
century. Previously it was dealt with as an appendix to dog- doctrine, 
matics or as a part of church history. It is not an appendix to 
dogmatics, but it includes its history and contributes to lay a 
foundation for it. No doctrine can be either correctly understood 
or rightly developed where there is ignorance of its history. Tho 
history of Chr^tian doctrine is a part of the history of Christianity, 
namely, the history of Christian beliefs, as distinguished, on the 
one hand, from the history of Christian life and practice, and, on 
tho other hand, from the outward history of the church. It is a 
part also of the history of religious thought, and of the history of 
thought ill general, and therefore closely connected with the history 
of philosophy. Its development must be admitted to be ruled by 
the general laws of the intellectual history of man. It may be 
taken, however, in a wider or narrower sense,— in the former 
being the history of CJhristian thought and belief as such, and 
in the latter the history only of dogmas strictly so called, i.e., of » 
doctrines formulated and promulgated by ecclesiastical authority, 
and accepted either by the whole church or hy large divisions of 
the church. There ought perhaps to be a history of doctrines in 
both senses. One in tne former sense has only been undertaken 
recently by Harnack. The method of the history of Christian 
doctrine must bo strictly historical? and at the same time both 
analytic and synthetic, seeinc that both the history of the separate 
doctrines and the general ana connected evolution of the doctrines ^ 
require to be traced. Its periods will coincide with those uf church * # 
history, but they ought to be determined from direct examination 

• The following references may be given r—the last chapter of Janet's La 
Morale ; the tirst three chapters In Caro's Morale Sociale ; many arti^es«and 
reviews In Renouvier’s Critique Philosophigue ; Martenson’s Christian Hthies, 

446-14; Pfleiderer's Moral und Religion ; Bradley's Bthical Studies, pp. 279- 
805; and Caird’s Jntrod. to Phil. ^Rel., ch. ix. 

* For the history of Biblical theology, see Briggs’s Biblical Study ; for the , 
literature Cave, Hagenbach, Rkblger, or Zdckler ; for a reference to some of the 
best works, see Thiism, itipra, p, 389 notes 2 and 8 
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of the development of the doctrines. It is incorrect, therefore, to 
represent the discipline as havinc its general distribution into 
periods given it by church history.^ 

Symbolics is the historieo-coinparative study of the dogmatic 
systems of the various Christian communions, as expressed and 
involved in their symbolical documents. It treats of the origin, 
history, and contents, and relations of difference and agreement, 
of the various creeds and confessions of Christendom. It was pre- 
coded by “polemics” and “controversial theology” — pre-scientific 
and anti-scien title kinds of theology. The older so-called S3’stem‘ 
atic tlieologies and .sy.stems of divinity consisted largely of sym- 
bolical matter treated in an unscientitic and ungenerous spirit. 
Ch-ci^^ian dogmatics will never be properly purified until Christian 
symBblics receives intelligent and due recognition, and ha.s relegated 
(o it the subjects which jiroperly belong to it. Christian symbolics 
may be said to have made its appearance ns a separate scientific 
disemline with Marheineke's Symbvlikf published in 1810. The 
chief reason wliy it appeared thus late was the difficulty of exercis- 
ing in this sphere the impartiality of the true historical spirit. 
The arrangement of its material is determined partly by the order 
of succession in which the churches appeared in history and partly 
by the historical importance of the different churches. “ In some 
treatises on symbolics the symbolical system of doctrine of each 
church is treated separately, while in others the several doctrines 
of the various churches are comjiared together. Each of these 
methods has its advantages and disadvanUiges. Tlicir combina- 
tion is requisite. 

The psychology of Christianity may be held to include Biblical 
psychology and the psychology of the Christian life. It must be 
admitted, however, that the right of the former to a place among 
psychological sciences is doubtful. It is universally admitted that 
it ought to present what is taught in the Bible as to the origin, 
nature, faculties, states, processes, and future development of the 
human spirit, and also elicit the conceptions implied and pre- 
supposed in the Biblical statements on these points. But if it do 
this in a merely historical manner, and do nothing beyond this, it 
must manifestly be regarded ns simply a section of Biblical theology. 
To be entitled to be considered a separate psycliologico- theological 
discipline it must at least also discuss tlie qm^stions as to the truth 
of the ideas relative to the human spirit expressed and implied in 
Scripture, ns to their accordance with the facta of mind, and their 
relationship to the conclusions of ordinary scientific psychology ; 
and even tlien it may be Ijeld to be rather the result of a peculiar 
combination of history, apologetics, and psychology tlian a pro- 
perly psychological discipline. However tliis may be, the study is 
an exceedingly interesting one. It hius had a lengthened history, 
for in almo.st every generation since the 2d century treatises on 
some of its subjects liavo appeared. It was inaugurated by Melito 
and Tertullian, obtained in the 17th and 18th centuries distinct re- 
cognition under the designation of “ p.sychologia sacra” or “ psycho- 
logia c sacris litcris collecta,” and acquired fresh life and scientific 
form from the publication of Beck’s Urnriss dcr biblischcn Seclailehre 
in 1843.3 

The ps)'cliology of the Christian life is a much more comprehensive 
discipline than Biblical psychology, and one as to the precise place 


and scope of which no dubiety need be felt Its work is to elucidate OhrisHan 
all the distinctively Christian phenomena both pf the individual psycho- 
and of the collective life. As to the former it should evolve a logy, 
theory of personal Christian experience, normal and abnormal, in 
its purity and in its perversions. As to the latter, it shouM explain 
the spiritual experience of Christian society— the development of 
Christian piety— in different ages, countries, and churches. For 
the accomplishment of the former task it will find help and material 
in religious poetry, religious biography and autobiography, and 
other expressions and records of personal Christian experiencf); and 
for the accomplishment of the latter in all the sources and centers 
of church history, although tl^se must be used in accordance with 
the psychological purpose in view. Christian psvchology thus 
understood is a department of theolo*gy still to fA*m. And the 
difficulties in the way of its formation must be allowed to<be very 
great. They will only be overcome by men in when profound 
psychological science and insight are combined with a rare suscepti- 
uility and richness of spiritual life. ‘ . 

For Christian apologetics, see Ai’dLOOBTics. For Christian dog- 
matics, see Dogmatic, 

Christian dogmatics and Christian ethics are the two disciplines Christian 
included in Chiistiaii systematic theology. They ought to be ethics, 
separated and cultivated apart, and yet must be recognized to be 
closely connected, and each the necessary complement of tlio other. 

The former sees in Christ the truth and the \y.ay thereto ; the 
latter sees in Him the life and the way thereto. Christian ethics 
is much the more recent discipline of the two, and it has nijjt yet 
attained the same definiteness and homogeneousness. Alike as to 
method and distribution there i.s greater indecision and confusion. 

Among its earlier cultivators » wore Danceus, Calixtns, Pcrjrins, 

Ames, Colville, Mosheim, Crusius, Stiiudlin, and Von Ammon. 
Sclileiermacber may justly be regarded as the founder of modern 
Christian ethics. His superiority to his predecessors A^as due chiefiy 
to his profounder apprehension of tlie nature of the problems of 
philosophical ethics, and to his comprehensive and spiritual concep- 
tion of the kingdom of God as the highest good, pervasive and 
regulative of every sphere of human life, industry and art, science 
and philosophy, family, church and state. The following may bo 
.given as a scncnio of Christian ethics. I. Determination of the 
nature, limits, and method of the science, and of its relations to 
other disciplines, and especially to those which are ethical and 
theological. II. Presuppositions of the science: these are— (1) the 
ethical idea of God as revealed in nature and iq Christ ; (2) man ns 
a moral being and in his relation to the law and revelation of God ; 

(3) creation and providence as ethical sysUims; and (4) the king- 
dom of God in itself, in relation to creation and providence, and 
fis the goal of moral life. III. The fundamental conceptions of 
the science: these arc— (1) the Cliristian ethical law; (2) the 
Christian conscience ; (3) the Christian ethical ideal ; and (4) 

Christian virtue. IV. The reign of sin in the individual and 
society viewed in the light of Christianity. V. The origin and 
progress of the kingdom of God in the individual soul, and its 
manifestation in the virtues and graces of the Christian character. 

VI. The realization of the kingdom of God in the various splieres of 
society— the family, the cliurcli, the nation.* (R. F.) 


THEOPIIILUS. Nicholas Alemanni, iritis notes to 
the first edition of the Anecdoia of Procopius (see Pro- 
copius), published in 1623, repeatedly quotes a Life of 
Justinian, which he attributes to “Thcophilus Abbas, 
preceptor Justiniani,” but without telling us where he 
found this Life or who Theophilus was. Subsequent 
writers have continued to (]Uote Theophilus from Ale- 
manni^s notes for the facts ascribed to him in those notes, 
and, among others, for the name Upravda, said to have 
been the original name of Justinian, and other proper names 
of members of the family of that emperpr. Mr Bryce has, 
since the article Justinian was published, discovered in 
the Barberini library at Rome what appears to be the MS. 
of the so-called Life of Justinian used by Alemanni. It 
is in Latin, and purports to be an extract made by Ivan 


1 Among the bc)»t general histories of Christian doctrine are those of Neander, 
Gleselor, Hagenbach, Baur, Nltzsch, Tliomasius, Ilamack, Ilaag, Shedd, «nd 
Sheldon. There Is a multitudinous literature relating to doctrine in particular 
periods and to particular doctrines. 

2«eeeLumby'8 HUtory of the Creeds, 1873 ; Rchaff’s Creeds of Christendom, 
8 vols., 4th cd., 1884 ; Winer’s Confessio^is of Christendom ; and the Symbolics of 
Mbhier, Kbilner, Guericke, Ochler, Hofmann, Ac. 

^ The following are among tlie most useful books for the student of Biblical 
psychology Beck’s Outiinet of Biblical Psychology (Eng. tr.); Delltzsch’s 
System of Biblical Psychology', Tripartite ifature of Man l^dlaw’s 

Bible Dodrine of Man', and Dlcfton's Baird Lecture for 188$. 


Tomco Marnavich, a Croatian ecclesiastic (1573-1639), 
from a Life of Justinian by a certain Bogomil (Greece 
Theophilm), who is alleged to have been the instructor of 
Justinian, and abbot of St Alexander at Prisrend (in 
Macedonia), and afterwards bishop of Sardica (now Sofia, 
in Bulgaria), the original of which Life, in Slavonic, is 
stated in the Barberini MS. to exist in the Slavonic 
monastery of Basilian monks on Mouqt Athos, No such 
Slavonic MS. (so far as is known) has ever been discovered 
in Athos or elsewhere; no Slavonic MS. of the age of 
Justinian could possibly exist; and the contents of the 
Latin extract preserved at Rome are of so legendary a 
character as to throw the greatest doubt on the facts cited 
from Theophilus by Alemanni, including the njme Upravda 
above referred to, and the Slavonic origin of Justinian. 
It seems doubtful whether this Theophilus Abbas, whom 

* The hUtoryof Christian ethics has been written by Wuttke, Christie Ethics% 
vol. i., but much better by Gass, Oeseh, der christl, Ethii^ 2 vols., and byi Ziegler, 
Gesch. d. Christ. Eth,, 2 vols. Bestntiqn has wTitten two volumes of a (7«icA rf, 
christl. Sitfe. Among well-knowK treatises on Christian ethics are those <rf De 
Wette, Schlelcrmachor, Hlrscher, Harless, Rotho, Wuttke, Sartorius. Martenien, 
Oettlngcn, Lange, Hofmann, Frank, a«d Domer. Those of Wuttke, Smtorlui 
{Doctrine of Holy Love), Harless, and Mar^hnsen have been tranuated Into 
English. German literature is extremely rich, while French and English literature^ 
are miserably poor, In this department. Wardlaw’i Christian EtMes mav be 
mentioned, but merely because it li EnglisliN 
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the Roman MS. identifies with a certain Domnio, bishop 
of S^dica in^filT (see Marcellinus Comes, Chronicon^ ad 
ann. 517), ever existed at all. Mr Bryce has printed this 
Ronftin*MS., with his observations thereon, in the Archivio 
Storico of the R. Societk Romana di Storia Patria, 1887. 

THEOPHRASTUS, the successor of Aristotle in the 
l^ripatetic school, was a native of Eresus, in Lesbos. 
Tne (date of his birth is a matter of inference, and has 
been fixed between 373 and 3G8 b.c. It is said that his 
original name was Tyrtainus, hnd that the name Theo- 
phrastus we« given him by Aristotle on account of his 
eloquttoce, but this story is quite as likely to be an after- 
thought suggested by the name at a later date. After 
receiving his first introduction to philosophy in Lesbos 
from one Leucippus Alcippus, he proceeded to Athens, 
and became a member of the Platonic circle. After 
Plato’s death he attached himself to Aristotle, and in all 
probability accompanied him to Stagira. The intimate 
friendship of Theophrastus with Callisthcnes, the fellow- 
pupil of Alexander the Great, the mention made in his 
will of an estate belonging to him at Stagira, and the 
repeated notices of the town and its museum in the 
History of Plants are facts which point to this conclusion. 
Aristotle’s affectionate confidence in his pupil and friend 
is proved by his making Theophrastus guardian of his 
children ii\his will, and designating him as his philosophic 
successor at the Lyc6um on his own removal to Ohalcis. 
Eudemus of Rhodes was not without claims to this posi- 
tion, but the master, according to the well-known story, 
delicately indicated his preference by the remark that the 
wines of Lesbos and Rhodes were both excellent, but the 
Lesbian was the sweeter. Aristotle also bequeathed tb 
Theophrastus his library and the originals of his own 
works. Theophrastus presided over the Peripatetic school 
for thirty-five years, and died in 288 b.c. Under his 
guidance the school flourished greatly in point of numbers, 
and at his death he bequeathed to it his garden with house 
ind colonnades as a permanent seat of instruction. Hii\ 
t)opularity was also shown in the regard paid to him by 
Cassander and Ptolemy and by the complete failure of a 
charge of impiety brought against him. He was honoured 
with a public funeral, in which the whole people took part. 

Theophrastus’s philosophical relation to Aristotle and his place 
in the development of Peripatetic doctrine have been sketched 
under the head Peripatetics. It remains to say a few words 
about his works From the lists of the ancients it appears that 
the activity of Theophrastus extended over the whole held of con- 
temporary knowledge. Logical, physical, biological, psychological, 
ethical, political, nietorical, and metaphysical treatises are men- 
tioned, most of which probably differed little from the Aristotelian 
treatment of the same themes, though supplomeutary in details. 
On the whole, Theophrastus seems to have developed by i)reforence 
the observational and scientific side of his master, and of this 
character are the books and fragments that have come down to us. 
The most important of these are two large botanical treatises. On 
the History of Plants (ircpl <t>xnS>v l<rrop(as), in nine books (originally 
ten), and 0?i the Causes of Plants (ircpl (pvrwy ainQy), in six books 
(originally eight). These constitute the most important contribu- 
tion to botanical science till we come to modern times, and furnish 
proof of the author’s extensive and careful observation combined 
with a considerable critical sagacity. We also \>os8ess fragments 
of a History of Physics^ a fragmentary treatise On Stones, a work 
On Se'nsAion (ircpl in the same condition, certain meta- 

physical hiroplat, which probably once formed part of a systematic 
treatise, and the well-known Ethical Characters (hOiKol xopaierrjpef), 
containing a delineation of moral tyi)es, probably an extract or 
compilation by a later hand from a larger ethical work of Theo- 
phrastus. Various smaller scientific fragments have been collected 
in th<a editions of J. G. Schneider'‘(l 818-21) and F. Wimmer(1886) 
and in Usener’s Analecta Theophrastea, 

THEOPHYLACT, a welb!(cw)\yn Biblical commentator, 
was born most probably at^Euripus, in Euboea, about the 
middle of the 11th cefftury* He b^me a deacon at Con- 
stantinople, and attained a high reputation as a 8ohola|, 
as is shown by the ^t«that he became the tutor of 
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Constantine Porphyrogenitus, son of Michael VIL, for 
whom he wrote his HeuSao /SaaiXucri. About 1078 hh 
went into Bulgaria as archbishop of Achris. In his letter 
he complains much of the rude manners of the Bulgarians, 
and he sought to be relieved of his office, but apparently 
without success. His death took place after 1107. 

His commentaries on the Gospels, Acts, the Pauline epistles, 
and the Minor Prophets are founded on those of Chrysostom, but 
deserve the considerable place they hold in exegetical literature 
for their appositeness, sobriety, accuracy, and judiciousness. His 
other extant works include seventy* five letters and various homilies 
and orations and other minor pieces. A splendid edition ^‘Wlie 
whole in Greek and Latin, witli a preliminary dissertation, was 
published in 1754-63 by J. F. B. M. de Rossi (4 vols. fob, Venice). 

THEOPHYLACT of Shnocatta. See voL iv. p. 613. 

THEOPOMPUS of Chios, a celebrated historian and 
rhetorician, was born about 378 b.c. In early youth he 
seems to have spent some time at Athens, along with his 
father, who had been exiled on account of his Laconian 
sympathies. Here he became a pupil of Isocrates and 
rapidly made great progress in rhetoric : we are told that 
Isocrates used to say that Ephorus required the spur but 
Theopompus the bit (Cic., Brutus, § 204). At first he 
appears to have composed epideictic speeches, in which he 
attained to such proficiency that in 352-351 ho gained 
the prize of oratory given by Artemisia in honour of her 
husband, although Isocrates was himself among the com- 
petitors. It is said to have been the advice of his teacher 
that finally determined his career as an historian, — a career 
for which his abundant patrimony and wide knowledge of 
men and places (Fr. 26) had singularly fitted him. Through 
the influence of Alexander, he was restored to Chios about 
333, and figured for some time as one of the boldest and 
most uncompromising leaders of the aristocratical party 
in his native town. After Alexander’s death he was again 
expelled, and took refuge with Ptolemy in Egypt, where 
ho appears to have met with a somewhat cold reception. 
The date of his death is unknown. 

The works of Theopompus were chiefly historical, and later 
writers frequently cite them as authorities. They included an 
Epitorne of Herodotus's History, the Hellenics (’EAAryj'ocd, 'EWfjuucal 
irroplai), the History of Philip and several panegyrics 

and hortatory addresses, the phief of which w'as the Letter to 
AleraTider. The genuineness of the epitome of Herodotus has 
been called in question ; we possess only five quotations from it, 
preserved by grammarians or lexicographers, and consisting only 
of single words. The Hellenics was a somewhat ambitious work in 
12 books, extending from 411 (where Thucydides breaks off) to 894 
— the date of the battle of Cnidus. A few insignificant fragments 
remain, but do, not sulFice to give us any idea of the general 
character ofHlie work. By far the most ambitious history written 
by TheopoiiqMs was the In this he narrated the history 

of Philip’s reign (360-336) in 58 books, with frequent digressions 
on the names and customs of the various races and countries of 
which he had occasion to speak. So numerous were these digres- 
sions that Philip III. of Macodon reduced the bulk of the history 
from 58 to 16 books by cutting out those parts which had no 
connexion with the achievements of the king. It was from this 
history that Diodorus and Trogus Pompeius derived much of their 
materials. Several fragments, chiefly anecdotes and strictures of 
various kinds upon the character of nations and individuals, are 
preserved by Athemeus, Plutarch, and others. Of the Letter to 
Alexander we possess one or two fragments cited by Athenaeus, 
animadverting severely upon the immorality and dissipations of 
Harpalus. The Attack upon Plato, and the treatise On Piety, 
which are sometimes referred to as separate works, were perhaps 
only two of the many digressions in tno history of Philip; some 
writers have doubted their authenticity. 

The nature of the extant fragments fully bears out the criticisms 
of antiquity upon Theopompus. Their stylo is clear and pure, full^ 
of choice and pointed expressions, but lacking in the \^ight and* 
dignity which only profound thought can supply. As wo might 
ex|)ect in a pupil of Isocrates, he is e 3 i)ecially careful to avoid 
hiatus. Tlie artistic unity of his work suffered severely from the 
frequent episodes with whicli it was interspersed ; his actodnt of 
Sicily, for example, extended over several hooks. Another fault 
was his excessive fondness for romantic and incredible stories 
(Fr. 83, 66, 76, &c.); a collection of some of these was afterwards 
made and published under his namtf, with the title of eavfAaM 
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(Diog. Laert, i. 115). Ho was also severely blamed in antiquity 
for his censoriousness, and throughout his fragments no feature it 
more striking than this (Fr. 64, 65, &c.). On the whole, however, 
he appears to have been fairly impartial. Philip himself he censure[ 
severely for drunkenness and immorality (Fr. 136, 178, 262, 298), 
while Demosthenes receives his warm praise (Fr. 239, 263). There 
can be no doubt that in the Philijypica the world has lost a greai 
variety of pleasant tales and historians much valuable information 
upon many diflicult points of Greek history and life. 

See MUllcr, Fragmenta /listoricorum Graicot'urn, 1. 278-338, Paris, IBS'S. 

THEORIIO. See Eute, vol. xv. p. 71. 

THEOSOPHY, as its derivation implies, is a term used 
to'^note those forms of philosophic and religious thought 
which claim a special insight into the Divine nature and 
its constitutive moments or processes. Sometimes this 
insight is claimed as the result of the operation of some 
higher faculty or some supernatural revelation to the indi- 
vidual ; in other instances the theosophical theory is not 
based upon any special illumination, but is simply put 
forward as the deepest speculative wisdom of its author. 
But in any case it is characteristic of theosophy that it 
starts with an explication of the Divine essence, and 
endeavours to deduce the phenomenal universe from the 
play of forces within the Divine nature itself. It is thus 
differentiated at once from all philosophic systems which 
attempt to rise from an analysis of phenomena to a know- 
ledge, more or less adequate, of the existence and nature 
of God. In all such systems, God is the tei'ininus ad 
qaem, a direct knowledge of whom is not claimed, but who 
is, as it were, the hypothesis adopted, with varying degrees 
of certainty in different thinkers, for the explanation of 
the facts before them. The theosophist, on the other 
hand, is most at his ease when moving within the circle of 
the Divine essence, into which he seems to claim absolute 
insight. This, however, would be insufficient to distin- 
guish theosophy from those systems of philosophy which 
are sometimes called ‘‘ speculative ” and “ absolute,^’ and 
which also in many cases proceed deductively from the 
idea of God. In a wide sense, the system of Hegel or the 

• system of Spinoza may bo cited as examples of what is 
meant. Both thinkers claim to exhibit the universe as the 
evolution of the Divine nature. They must believe, there- 
fore, that they have grasped the inmost principles of that 
nature : so much is involved, indeed, in the construction 
of an absolute system. But it is to be noted that, though 
there is much talk of God in such systems, the known 
universe — the world that now is — is nowhere transcended ; 
God is really no more than the principle of unity immanent 
in the whole. Hence, while the accusation of 4 )antheisra 
is frequently brought against these thinkers^ the term 
theosophical is never used in their regard. A theosoph- 
ical system may also be pantheistic, in tendency if not in 
intention ; but the transcendent character of its Godhead 
definitely distinguishes it from the speculative philosophies 
which might otherwise seem to fall under the same defini- 
tion. An historical survey shows, indeed, that theosophy 
generally arises in connexion with religious needs, and is 
tiie expression of religious convictions or aspirations. 
Now the specifically religious consciousness is not panthe- 
istic in any naturalistic sense ; God is rather regarded as 
the transcendent source of being and purity, from which 
the individual in his natural state is alienated and afar off. 
Theosophy accepts the testimony of religion that the 
present world lies in wickedness and imperfection, and 

^ ^aces thej^roblem of speculatively accounting for this state 

* of things from the nature of the Godhead itself. Theo- 
sophy is thus in some sort a mystical philosophy of the 
exist^nge of evil ; or at least it assumes this form in some 
of its most typical representatives. 

The name with which it is oftenest coupled is mysticism 

‘(see Mysticism). The latter term has properly a practical 
rather than a speculative reference; but it is currently 


applied so as to include the systems of thought on which 
practical mysticism was based. Thus, to'jfake only one 
prominent example, the profound speculations of Meister 
Eckhart {q,v,) are always treated under the*jieid of 
Mysticism, but they might with equal right appear under 
the rubric Theosophy. In other words, while an emotional 
and practical mysticism may exist without attempting 
philosophically to explain itself, speculative mysticism is 
almost another name for theosophy. There is still '^a 
certain difference observable, however, in so far as the 
speculative mystic remains primarily concerned with the 
theory of the soul’s relation to God, while the theoSophist 
gives his thoughts a wider scope, and frequently devotes 
himself to the elaboration of a fantastic philosophy of 
nature. ' j'- 

In the above acceptation of the term, the Neoplatonic 
doctrine of emanations from the supra-essential One, the 
fanciful emanation-doctrine of some of the Gnostics (the 
oeons of the Valentinian system might be mentioned), and 
the elaborate esoteric sy^item of the Kabbalah, to which 
the two former in all probability largely contributed, are 
generally included under the head of theosophy. In the 
two latter instances there may be noted the allegorical 
interpretation of traditional doctrines and sacred writmgs 
which is a common characteristic of theosophical writers. 
Still more typical examples of theosophy are furnished by 
the mystical system of Meister Eckhart and the doctrine 
of Jacob Boehme {q.v.\ who is known as “the theo- 
sophist ” par excellence. Eckhart’s doctrine asserts behind 
God a predicateless Godhead, which, though unknowable 
not only to man but also to itself, is, as it were, the 
essence or potentiality of all things. From it proceed, 
and in it, as their nature, exist, the three persons of the 
Trinity, conceived as stadia of an eternal self-revealing 
process. The eternal generation of the Son is equivalent 
to the eternal creation of the world. But the sensuous 
and phenomenal, as such, so far as they seem to imply 
independence of God, are mere privation and nothingness ; 
things exist only through the presence of God in them, 
and the goal of creation, like its outset, is the repose of 
the Godhead. The soul of man, which as a microcosmos 
resumes the nature of things, strives by self-abnegation or 
self-annihilation to attain this unspeakable reunion (what 
Eckhart calls being buried in God). Regarding evil 
simply as privation, Eckhart does not make it the pivot 
of his thought, as was afterwards done by Boehme, but 
his notion of the Godhead as a dark and formless essence 
is a favourite thesis of theosophy. The followers of 
Eckhart are either practical mystics, or reproduce at most 
what may be called their master’s speculative theology, till 
we come to Boehme. 

Besides mystical theology, Boehme was indebted to the 
writings of Paracelsus. This circumstance is not acci- 
dental, but points to an affinity in thought. The nature- 
philosophers of the Renaissance, such as. Nicholas of Cuoa, 
Paracelsus, Cardan, and others, curiously blend scientific 
ideas with speculative notions derived from scholastic 
theology, from Neoplatonism, and even from the Kab- 
balah. Hence it is customary to speak of their ^theories 
as a mixture of theosophy and physics, or theosophy and 
chemistry, as the case may be. Boehme offers us a 
natural philosophy of the same sort. As Boehme is the 
typical theosophist, and os modern theosophy has nourished 
tself almost in every case upon the study of his works, 
his dominating conceptions ^ supply us with the best fllus- 
tration of the general trend of this mode of thought. His 
speculation turns, as has been ^aid, upon the necessity of 
econciling the existence and the ihight of evil with the 
ijistence of an all-embracing and all-powerful God, with- 
mt falling into Manichseanism on the one hand, or, on the 
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other, into a naturalistic pantheism that denies the reality works formatively in the originally lawless nature or ground, 
of the distinction between good and evil. He faces the In this wise is created the world as we know it. In every • 
difficulfy boldly^ and the eternal conflict between the two natural existence there are, therefore, two principles to 
may he ^id to furnish him with the principle of his distinguished — first, the dark principle, through which this 
philosophy. It is in this connexion that he insists on is separated from God, and exists, as it were, in the mere 

the necessity of the Nay to the Yea, of the negative to the ground ; and, secondly, the Divine principle of understand- 

positive. Eckhart’s Godhead appears in Boehme as the ing. The first is the particular will of the creature, the 
ab/ss, the eternal nothing, the essenceless quiet Un- second is the universal will. In irrational creatures the 

grupd and “ Stille ohne Wesen are two of Boehme’s particular will or greed of the individual is controlled by 

phrases). But, if this were all, ihe Divine Being would external forces, and thus used as an instrument of the 
remain an abyss dark even to itself. In God, however, universal. But in man the two principles are consciously 
as the condition of His manifestation, lies, according to present together, not, however, in inseparable union, as 
Boehme, thp “ eternal nature ” or the mysterium magnum^ they are in God, but with the possibility of separation. * 
which is as anger to love, as darkness to light, and, in This possibility of separation is the possibility of good and 
general, as the negatii^* to,the positive. This principle evil. In Boehme’s spirit, Schelling defended his idea of 
(which Boehme often cdlls the evil in God) illuminates God as the only way of vindicating for God the conscious- 
both sides of the antithesis, and thus contains the possi- ness which naturalism denies, and which ordinary theism 
bility of their real ex*istence. By the “ Qual ” or torture, emptily asserts. This theosophical transformation of 
as it were, of this diremption, the universe has qualitative Schelling^s doctrine was largely due to the influence of his 
existence, and is knowable. Even the three persons of contemporary Baader (g.v.). Baader distinguishes, in a 
the Trinity, thoUgh existing idealiter beforehand, attain manner which may bo paralleled from Boehme, between 
realit;^ only through this principle of nature in God, an immanent or esoteric process of self-production in God, 
which is hence spoken of as their matrix. It forms also through which He issues from His unrevealed state, and the 
the matter, as it were, out of which the world is created ; emanent, exoteric, or real process, in which God overcomes 
without the dark and fiery principle, we are told, there and takes up into Himself the eternal “ nature or the 
would be no creature. Hence God is sometimes spoken principle of selfhood, and appears as a Trinity of persons, 
of as the fatller, and the eternal nature as the mother, of The creation of the world is still further to be distinguished 
things. Creation (which is conceived as an eternal pro- from these two processes as an act of freedom or will ; it 
cess) begins with the creation of the angels. The subse- cannot, therefore, bo speculatively constructed, but must 
quent fall of Lucifer is explained as his surrender of be historically accepted. Baader, who combined his theo- 
himself to the principle of nature, instead of dwelling in sophy with the doctrines of Roman Catholicism, has had 
the heart of God. He sought to make anger predominate many followers. Among thinkers on the same lines, but 
over love ; and he had his will, becoming prince of hell, more or less independent, Molitor is perhaps the most 
the kingdom of God’s anger, which still remains, however, important. Swedenborg is usually reckoned among 
an integral part of, the Divine universe. It is useless to the theosophists, and some parts of his theory justify this 
follow Boehme further, for his cosmogony is disfigured by inclusion ; but his system as a whole has little in common 
a wild Paracelsian symbolism, and his constructive elforts with those speculative constructions of the Divine nature 
in general are full of the uncouth straining of an untrained which form the essence of theosophy, as strictly under- 
writer. In spite of these defects, his speculations have stood. (a. se.) 

exercised a remarkable influence within the present THERA, or, as it is now called, Santorin, is a volcanic 
century, notably upon the later phases of Schelling’s island in the iEgean Sea, the southernmost of the group 
philosophy, upon Franz von Baader, Molitor, and others. of islands, called Sporades, w^hich intervene between the 
Schelling’s Philosophical Inquiries into the Nature of Cyclades and Crete. From the last-named island it is 
Human Freedom (1809) is almost entirely a reproduction separated by a space of 60 miles of sea, but the lofty 
X)f Boehme’s ideas, and forms, along with Baader’s writ- Cretan ranges 
ings, the best modern example of theosophical speculation, of Dicte and 
In his philosophy of identity Schelling {q.v,) had already Ida are clearly 
defined the Absolute as pure indifference, or the identity visible from '^t 
of subject and object (of the ideal and the real), but in fine weather, 
without advancing further into theogony. He now pro- In shape San- 
ceeded to distinguish three moments in God, the first of torin forms a 
which is the pure indifference which, in a sense, precedes crescent, and 
all existence — the primal basis or abyss, as he calls it, in encloses a bay 
agreement witfi Boehme. But, as there is nothing before on the north, 
or besides God, God must have the ground or cause of His east, and south, 
existence in Himself! This is the second moment, called while on the 
nature in God, distinguishable from God, but inseparable western side 
from Him. It is that in God which is not God Himself ; lies the smaller 
it is the yearning of the eternal One to give birth to island of Ther- 
itself. This yearning is a dumb unintelligent longing, asia. The en- 
which moves like a heaving sea in obedience to some dark circling wall 
and indefinite’law, and is powerless to fashion anything in thus formed, 
permanence. But in correspondence to the first stirring which is ellip- 
of the Divine existence there awakes in God Himself an tical in shape 
inner reflexive perception, by means of which — since no and 18 miles 
object is possible for it but God-^God beholds Himself in round in its 
His own image. In this, God is tor the first time as it inner rim, is Thera and neighbouring Islands. 

were realized, although a^yet only within Himself. This broken in two places, — towards the north-west by a strait 
perception combines as understanding with the primal a mile in breadth, where the water is not less than 1100 
yearning, which becomes thereby free creative wiU, and ’Seet deep, and towards the south-west by an aperture about 
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3 miles wide, where the water is shallow, and an island 

* called Asproniai or White Island, lying in the middle, serves 
as a stepping-stone between the two promontories. The 
cliffs rise perpendicularly from the waters of the bay, in 
some places to the height of 1000 feet ; but towards the 
open sea, both in Santorin and Therasia, the ground slopes 
gradually away, and has been converted into broad level 
terraces, everywhere covered with tufaceous agglomerate, 
which, though extraordinarily bare and ashen to the eye, 
is the soil which produces the famous Santorin wine. 
CQwards the south-east rises the limestone peak of Mount 
Elias, the highest point of the island (1887 feet), and the 

• only part that existed before the volcano was formed. In 
the middle of the basin lie three small islands, which are the 
centre of volcanic activity, and are called Paliea, Mikra, 
and Nea Kaumene, or the Old, the Little, and the New 
Burnt Island ; the highest of these, Nea Kaumene, is 351 
feet above the sea-level Owing to the depth of the water 
there is no anchorage, and vessels have to be moored to 
the shore, except at one point in the neighbourhood of 
the modern town, where there is a slight rim of shallow 
bottom. The cliffs both of Santorin and Therasia present 
an extraordinary appearance, being marked in horizontal 
bands by black lava, white porous tufa, and other volcanic 
strata, some parts of which are coloured dark red. The 
modern town of Thera (or Phcra, as it is more commonly 
pronounced) is built at the edge of these, overlooking the 
middle of the bay at a height of 900 feet above the water, 
and the houses of which it is composed are themselves 
peculiar, for their foundations, and in some cases their 
sides also, are excavated in the tufa, so that occasionally 
they are hardly traceable except by their chimneys ; and, 
owing to the absence of timber, — for, with the exception 
of the fig, the cactus, and the palm, there are hardly any 
trees in the island, — they are roofed with barrel vaults of 
stone and cement. Both wood and water have occasion- 
ally to be imported from the neighbouring islands, for 
there are no wells, and the rain water, which is collected 
in numerous cisterns, does not always suffice. The largesf 
of the other towns or villages is that of Apanomeria, near 
the northern entrance, which is crowded together in a 
white mass, while the rocks below it are the reddest that 
are seen in the island. 

Santorin ha.s from the earliest times been a centre of volcanic 
agency, and is closely connected with the earthquake movements 
to which the countries in the neighbourhood of the .iEgean are 
subject, and which liave been the chief cause of the destruction of 
the public buildings of ancient Greece. It is hardly accurate to 
speak of the basin which forms the harbour as a^crater, for mo.st 
geologists, including Lyell, support the view that tne whole of this 
space was once covered by a single volcanic cone, the incline of 
which is represented by the outward slope of Santorin and Therasia, 
while the Position of the crater was that now occupied by the 
Kaumene Islands ; and that, at some remote period, owing to the 
sinking of the strata beneath, the central portion of this, extend- 
ing oyer an area which a French writer compares with that included 
within the fortifications of Paris at the time of the siege, fell in, 
by which convulsion the basin was formed. The principal erup- 
* tions that have taken place within historic times are that of 196 
B.C., when, as Wh learn from Strabo (i. 3, § 16, p. 67), flames rose 
from the water halfway between Thera and Therasia for four days, 
and the island of Palana Kaumene was dccted; that of 726 A.D., 
during the reign of the emperor Leo the Isaurian, when an addition 
was made to that island, and the pumice-stone that was cast forth 
was carried by the waves to tke shores of Asia Minor and Macedonia ; 
that of 1673, when Mikra Kaumene appeared; that of 1660, a 
fearful eruption, which destroyed many lives by its noxious exhala- 
tions, and ended in the upheaval of an island in the sea to the 
north-east of Santorin, which afterwards subsided and became a 

S jrmanent reef below the sea-level; that of 1707, when Nea 
auroene arose ; and, within the recollection of the present genera- 
tien#that of 1866. 

Santorin and The^ia have been recoutly the scene of a remark- 
able archsBological discoveiy. In the southern parts of both those 
islands prehistoric dwellings have been found at some height above 
the 860 , and there is no x^onable cause to doubt that Uim date* 


from a period autocodon t to the falling in of the orator and the 
formation of the bay. This is proved by their position underneath 
the layer of tufa which covers the islands, and, •moreover, these 
layers of tufa being broken off precipitously, in tfir same way as the 
lava-rocks, a fact which can only be explained by the ^supposition 
that they all fell in together. The foundations of the awellings 
rested, not on the tufa, but on the lava below it; and here and 
there between the stones branches of wild olive were found, accord- 
ing to a mode of building that still prevails in the island, in order 
to resist the shocks of earthquakes. Part of the skeleton of a Aan 
was discovered, and large vases, some containing graiifj others 
stone instruments very carefully worked. Some of these \^es 
were of fine yellowish earth, ornamented wuth brown bands; some, 
of smaller size, were more elaboratolyi decorated, (Sometimes with 
lines representing foliage, and in a few instances with figures of 
animals; some were of red earth, without ornament; while others, 
of pale red earth, were of very large dimensions. Nb implements 
of metal wore found. Naturally it h^^ been the subject of much 
discussion what was tlie origin of |his yrVy primitive art. The late 
M. Dumont, who was the leading authority on the subject {Les 
C6ramiques dc la OHcc ProyrCt PI>* 74, 76, 209), thougli speaking 
with great caution on account of the insutficieiicy of the evidence, 
inclined to the belief that it was partly derived from Phoenician 
inlluence, but at the same time that there wore evident traces of 
native originality. Comparing it in respect of date with the other 
irehistoric developments of art in the neighboiirfiood of the AEgean, 
10 would place it later than that of Hissarlik, but earlier than 
those of lalysus in Rhodes, and of Myceuce. • 

In Greek legend the island of Thera was connected with the 
story of the Argonauts, for it was represented as sprung from a 
clod of earth which was presented to those heroes by Triton 
(Apollon., Argonaut. ^ iv. 1551 sq.^ 1731 sg.). According to 
Herodotus (iv. 147), a Phcenician colony was established there by 
Cadmus — a story which proves at least* the belief that there was 
an early settlement of that race in the island. It has even been 
conjectured (see vol. xviii. p. 80C) that the alphabet was introduced 
into Greece, not, as was commonly ludieved, through Thebes, but 
by way of Thera. Subsequently, wo are told, a colony from Sparta, 
including some of the Minyae, was led thither by Thcras, who gave 
the island his own name, in place of that of Callisto which it had 
borne before. But the one event which gave importance to Thera 
in ancient history was the planting of its famous colony of Cyreiio 
on the north coast of Africa by Battus in 631 b.o., in accordance 
with a command of the Delphic oracle. The* ancient capital, which 
bore the same name as the wland, has been identified by an inscrip- 
tion as occupying a site on the eastern coast called Mesa-Vouno, 
between Mount Elias and the sea. The other remains of the 
classical period consist of walls and tombs, together with several 
heroa or small shrines, one of which, now dedicated to St Nicholas 
Marmorites, who is so called in honour of his marble structure, is 
an almost unique specimen of a perfect Greek temple, for even the 
roof remains intact. After the fourth crusade, wheu the Byzantine 
empire was partitioned among the Latins, this island formed a 
portion of the duchy of the Archipelago ; and it was at this period 
that it received the name of Santorin, St Irene, after the 
patron saint of the place, to whom Tournefoi*t mentions that in 
nis time nine or ten chapels were dedicated. At the present day 
Santorin is in a prosperous condition, for, in addition to the wine 
trade, whicli is nighV remunerative, there is a Large export of 
pozzolaTia, which has been much used for the works at Fort Said in 
connexion with the Suez Canal, since, when mixed with lime, it 
forms a very hard cement which resists the action of the sea. 

General information with regard to the Thera group will be found in Rou’s 
InselreUen, and in Lieut. Leycester’s paper in vol. xx. of the Journal of /As A. 
Qeogr, Soc.\ a very complete account of tho sclfutiflc phenomena is given in 
Fouqu4’8 iSanfon’n ef Eruption*. On the prehintorlc antiquities, Lenormant, 
Hevue Archiologique^ new scr., vol. xiv., and Fouqud, Archivet (U» ifiitionSf 3d 
ser., vol. Iv., and ‘*Une Poinpdl Antdhlstoriquo," In the JtevtLO det Deux 
vol. Ixxxiii., should be consulted. Of the life of the modern inhabitants a gr^liie 
account is given in Mr Bent's Cycladei. (H, F. T.) 

THERAMENES, an Athenian wh(5 played a prominent 
part in the history of Athens towards the close of the 
Peloponnesian War and in the revolution which followed it. 
He was one of the conspirators who, in 411 B.c^ abolished 
the democracy at Athens, and substituted the diigarchy of 
the Four Hundred. The adhesion of tho army in Samos 
to tho democracy, however, created dissenaioiis among the 
oligarchs at Athens. Theramenes supported the more 
moderate section, and was the chief means of destroying 
a fortress which the extreme section had been building 
at the mouth of the haibour, ostensibly as a protection 
against any violent movement on the part of the democrats 
at Samos, but really, according to Theramenes, to admit 
^he enemy. He further accused ^Antiphon and .^heptole- 
mus, members of the extrem^ oligarchical party, who. 
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according to Lysias, had been his own intimate friends, 
and secved theij capital punishment. In 410 Theramenes 
commanded one of the three squadrons of the Athenian 
fleet in*th^ victory over the Spartans at Cyzicus. In 409 
he took part in the siege of Chalcedon and the capture of 
Byzantium. At the battle of Arginusaj in 406 he was 
onegof the officers deputed by the generals in command to 
pick up«the crews of the disabled ships ; but the rescue 
was •not effected, on account, it seems, of the storm. 
Nevertheless, on his return to Athens, Theramenes took 
a leading part fti accusing dnd procuring the condemnation 
to death \)f the generals for neglecting to rescue the men. 
When AtheifS was besieged by the Peloponnesians, Thera- 
menes conducted the negotiations for surrendering the city, 
traitorously prolonging fl^m®till starvation compelled the 
Athenians to accept the rigorous terms imposed by Sparta. 
After the surrender liq formed one of the notorious Thirty 
who, backed by a Spartan garrison, misgoverned Athens. 
But by opposing their excesses he incurred their suspicions, 
and, being denouyeed by Critias, the most violent of the 
Thirty, he was, in defiance of the forms of law, put to 
death f404). lie submitted to his fate with a fortitude 
which won the admiration of his contemporaries and of 
posterity, and which might well have graced the close of a 
better life. His ability and eloquence are recognized by 
Thucydides, and Aristotle is said by Plutarch (Nic.y 2) to 
have reckoned him one of the three best patriots of Athens. 
This latter judgment is not borne out by the facts as we 
know them. Rather Theramenes appears as a selfish and 
faithless trimmer, who deserved his nickname Cothurnus 
(a boot which fitted either foot). 

The chief autliorities for his life arc Thucydides, viii. ; Xenophon, 
HdUnica^ i. , ii. ; Lysias, Contra Erat . ; Diodorus, xiii., xiv. 

THERAPEUTil!!., See Monachism, vol. xvi. p. 698. 

THERESA, St •(1515-1582), Teresa do Cepeda, 
perhaps the favourite saint of modern Spain, was born at 
Avila, in Old Castile, on the 28th of March 1515, — at the 
very time, adds her biographer, “ when Luther was secret- 
ing the poison which he vomited out two years later.’^ 
She was one of a largo family — eight sons and three 
daughters. Her father was a Spanish gentleman of good 
family, whose time was chiefly occupied with devotional 
reading and works of charity. Teresa’s mother, his second 
wife, was a beautiful woman, confined generally to a sofa 
by delicate health. From her her daughter appears to 
have inherited both delicacy of health and a remarkably 
susceptible imagination. She delighted in the books of 
knight-errantry which abounded in the library, and her 
children sat up at night in their nursery over the same 
romances. But Teresa’s imagination was judiciously 
diverted by her father to another form of heroism. She 
was soon as deep in the histories of the martyrs as she 
had been in the ‘tales of chivalry. She learned from these 
histories that martyrs passed straight to heaven without 
any detention in purgatory ; and, being eminently practical 
as well as imaginative, she resolved to secure that blessing 
for herself. When she was seven years old, she started 
off with her little brother to go and seek martyrdom in the 
country of ftie Moors. They had reached the bridge on 
the stream which runs through the town, when an uncle 
met them and ibrought them back. Balked thus of their 
desire, they played at hermits, making themselves cells 
in the garden, and giving away their pocket-money to 
beggars. • Teresa lost her mother early, and as she grew 
up the Vanities and flirtations of»a pretty girl took the 
place of these pious imaginations. *Her father deemed it 
best to send her to be educated jn an Augustinian convent 
in the town, but without a&y thoughts of her adopting a 
religious life. She would probably have married like her 
sisters, had it not been for an jltjack of illness. She was 


sent away for change of air on a visit to one of her sister.s, • 
and on her way home spent some days with a saintly 
uncle, who was on the eve of entering a monastery, and 
who strongly urged her to withdraw from the world. Her 
father was greatly opposed to the step, but Teresa was 
not to be turned from what she conceived to be her duty. 
She was only eighteen when she left home one morning, 
and applied for admission at the Carmelite convent of the 
Incarnation. She was disappointed at first at the slack- 
ness of discipline. The sisters mixed freely in the societiY^ 
of Avila, receiving visits and returning them, and often 
absenting themselves from the cloister for months at a • 
time. For the first three years she was constantly subject 
to attacks of sickness, fainting fits, and paroxysms of pain, 
but she prayed to 8 t Joseph, after which she became 
comparatively better, though her nervous system was 
completely shaken. But she appears afterwards to have 
accommodated herself with tolerable success to the world- 
liness of her environment, though not without intervals of 
religious misgiving. For twenty years,” she says, “ I 
was tossed about on a stormy sea in a wretched condition, 
for, if I had small content in the w^orld, in God I had no 
pleasure. At prayer time I w^atched for the clock to strike 
the end of the hour. To go to tbe oratory was a vexation 
to me, and prayer itself a constant effort.” At one time 
she abandoned prayer altogether, as she found it impos- 
sible to fix her thoughts, and she abhorred the hypocrisy 
of mechanically repeating a form of words. It was in the 
year 1554 (her noviciate dated from 1534), when she was 
thus nearly forty, that the event known as her conversion 
4 , 00 k place, and the second part of her life began. The 
death of her father roused her to serious reflexion, and 
one day, as she entered the oratory, she was struck by 
the image of the wounded Christ, placed there for an 
approaching festival. The blood was depicted as stream- 
ing over the face from the thorns and running from the 
side and the hands and feet. The spectacle of suffering 
jflerced Teresa’s breast ; she fell in tears at the feet of 
the figure, and felt every worldly emotion die within her. 
The shock threw her into a trance, and these trances, 
accompanied by visions, recurred frequently in the subse- 
quent part of her life. They have since been adduced as 
Divine attestations of her saintship, but the sisterhood in 
the convent set them down to possession by a devil ; her 
new departure w^as due in their eyes to no worthier motive 
than the desire to be peculiar and to be reputed better 
than other pe^fple. Teresa herself was very humble, and 
thought their %xplanation might be true ; she took her 
case to her confessor and to the provincial-general of the 
Jesuits. The latter put her under a course of discipline : 
she was to flog herself with a whip of nettles, to wear a 
haircloth plaited with broken wires that would tear the 
skin, and to meditate daily on the details of ChrisFs 
passion. One day, while thus occupied, her trance came 
upon her, and she heard a voice say, “ Thou shalt have no 
more converse with men, but with angels.” After this 
the trance or fit always returned when she was at prayers, 
and she felt that Christ was close to her. Presently she 
was able to see him, “ exactly as he was painted rising from 
the sepulchre.” Her confessor directed her to exorcise the 
figure, and she obeyed with pain, but, it is needless to say, 
in vain. The visions grew more and more vivid. The 
cross of her rosary was snatched from her hand one •day, 
and when returned it was made of jewels more brilliant 
than diamonds, visible, however, to her alone. She had 
often an acute pain in her side, and fancied that an aiigel 
came to her with a lance tipped with fire, which he struck 
into her heart The 27th of August is kept sacred in 
Spain to this mystery, which has alsp formed a favourite 
subject of Spanish painters ; it forms the frontispiece 
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•* the biography which is put into the hands of Catholics. 
She had also visions of another description : she was 
shown hell with its horrors, and the devil would sit upon 
her breviary, belabour her with blows, and fill her cell 
with imps. For several years these experiences continued, 
and the verdict as to their source still remained far from 
unanimous. Meanwhile, on the broad stage of the world, 
the .Reformation continued to spread and establish itself ; 
and this great falling away became the subject of much 
searching of hearts to pious Catholics. Teresa reflected 
like the rest, and her experience led her to find the real 
cause of the catastrophe in the relaxation of discipline 
within the religious orders. If the ancient rules could 
be restored, it appeared to her that the evil might be 
stemmed ; and she formed the project of founding a house 
in which all the original rules of the Carmelite order 
before its relaxation would be observed. She met, not 
unnaturally, with great opposition from the authorities of 
the order, and in particular from the prioress and sisters of 
the Incarnation, who looked upon the step as a reflexion 
upon themselves. Nevertheless, she persevered with her 
scheme, being encouraged to appeal to the pope by cer- 
tain priests who saw the benefit which would accrue to 
the church from her zeal. A private house in Avila was 
secretly got ready to serve as a small convent, and, when 
the bull arrived from Rome, Teresa wont out on leave from 
the Incarnation and installed four poor women in the new 
house dedicated to her patron St Joseph. It was on the 
24th of August 1562 that mass was said in the little 
chapel and the new order constituted. It was to be an 
order of Descalzos or Barefoots, in opposition to the 
relaxed parent body, the Calzados. The sisters were not 
to be literally shoeless, but to wear sandals of rope ; they 
were to sleep on straw, to eat no meat, to be strictly con- 
fined to the cloister, and to live on alms without regular | 
endowment. After lodging her four sisters, Teresa re- 
turned to the Incarnation, as in duty bound ; but, when 
the secret was discovered, Carmelites and townspeople 
were alike furious. Violence, however, was prevented, 
and the matter was referred to the council of state at 
Madrid. Philip II. referred it again to the pope, and 
after six months a fresh bull arrived from Pius V, The 
provincial of her order now gave her leave to remove and 
take charge of her sisterhood. The number of thirteen, to 
which on grounds of discipline she had limited the founda- 
tion, was soon filled up, and Teresa spent here the five 
happiest years of her life. Her visions continued, and, by 
command of her ecclesiastical superiors, *she wrote her 
autobiography containing a full account of these experi- 
ences. She herself, however, profoundly as she believed 
in their reality, .saw the danger which attaches to such 
experiences, and was far from basing any claim to holiness 
upon them. One of her visions about this time is 
interesting as illustrating what is called her mysticism. 
She fancied that she was a mirror without frame and 
without dimensions, with Christ shining in the centre of 
it, and the mirror itself, she knew not how, was in Christ. 
Teresa was now encouraged to carry her work still further, 
for the church was girding itself to the work of the 
Counter-Reformation. ^^The general of the order visited 
her at Avila, and gave her powers to found other houses 
of Descalzos, for men as well as women. The last fifteen 
year% of her life were 8f>3nt mainly in journeys with this 
end and in the continually growing labour of organization. 
She travelled in a rude cart in all weathers, and the story 
bf*her hardships and misadventures impresses us with the 
strength of will that animated her old and shaken frame. 
Convents were founded at Medina, Malaga, Valladolid, 
Toledo, Segovia, and Salamanca, and two at Alva under 
the patronage of the famous duke. Then she had three 
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years of rest, as prioress of her old convent of the Incar- 
nation. She next went to Seville to found a house, thus 
overstepping for the first time the boundaries ^ of the 
Castiles, to which her authorization limited *lier. The 
latent hostility of the old order was aroused ; the general 
ordered the immediate suppression of the house at Seville, 
and procured a bull from Gregory XIII. prohibiting^ the 
further extension of the reformed houses (1575). But the 
movement against her came from Italy, and was respited 
by Philip and the Spanish au^orities as undue interfer- 
ence ; and, after a fierce struggle, during wliich Teresa was 
two years under arrest at Toledo, the Carmefites were 
divided into two bodies in 1580, and the Descalzos 
obtained the right to elect thelr^^own provincial-generals 
(see Carmelites). The few remaining years of Teresa^s 
life were spent in the old way, organizing the order she 
had founded, and travelling about to open new convents. 
Sixteen convents and fourteen monasteries were founded 
by her efforts; she wrote a history of her foundations, 
which forms a supplement to her autobiography. At 
Burgos, during the whole of a wot autumn and winter, 
she endured terrible privations. Her own nuns, too, were 
not always as single-minded and obedient as the ideal 
sisterhood of her hopes had been. Those at St Josreph in 
Avila mutinied for a meat diet ; the prioress at Medina 
answered her impertinently. Her last journey of inspec- 
tion was cut short at Alva, where she died on the 29th of 
September 1582, and was laid in her first, but not her 
last, resting-place. A violet odour and a fragrant oil were 
said to distil from her tomb ; and when it was opened 
nine months afterwards the flesh was found uncorrupted. 
A hand cut off by a fervent brother was found to work 
miracles, and the order became convinced that their 
founder had been a saint. It was resolved in 1585 to 
remove her remains to Avila, where she was born, the 
sisters at Alva being consoled by permission to retain the 
mutilated arm. But the family of the duke of Alva pro- 
cured an order from the pope enjoining that the body 
should be restored to Alva, and she was accordingly laid 
there once more in a splendid tomb. But even then she 
was not allowed to rest : she was again disentombed, to be 
laid in a more magnificent coflSn, and the greed of reveren- 
tial relic-seekers made unseemly havoc of her bones. 

Teresa wa.s canonized by Gregory XV. in 1622. The honour 
was doubtless largely clue to her asceticism and mystic visions. 
She called heraelf Teresa do Jesus, to signify the closeness of her 
relation to the heavenly Bridegroom, who directed all her actions. 
Though she deprecated excess of ascetic severity in others, she 
scourged herself nabitually, and wore a peculiarly painful haircloth. 
But her life shows her to have been, besides, a woman of strong 
practicality and good sense, full of natural shrewdness, and with 
unusual powers of organization. You deceived me in saying she 
was a woman,” writes one of her confessors; “she is a boarded 
man.” She was brave in the face of difliculties and dangers, pure 
in her motives, and her utterances, some of' which have oeen 
quoted, have the true ethical ring about them. Her MSS. were 
collected by Philip II. and placed in a ^ich case in the Escorial, 
the key of which the king carried about with him. Besides her 
autobiography and the history of her foundations, her works (all 
written in Spanish) contain a great number of letters and various 
treatises of mystical religion, the clwef of which are The. Wwy of 
Perfection and The Castle of the Soul. Both describe the progress 
of the soul towards perfect union with God. 

Her works, edited by two Dominicans, were first puidishod in 1687, and hare 
since appeared in rarioua editions. They were soon afterwards translated into 
Italian, French, and Latin; an English translation of the w< 0 and works (except 
the letters) by A. Woodhead appeared In 1609. More recently various transla- 
tions of the Lift have appeared,— by John Dalton (1861), who also translated the 
yVay of Perft/Uion^ and by David Lewis (1870), foltowed in 1871 by the Founda- 
tiont from the same hand. Biographies appeared soon after her ^leath by the 
Jesuit Ribera, who had been her confessor (1602), and by Diego d%Tepes, eon- 
fessor to Philip 11. (1699). Details are ahto given in Rlbadoneyra's Flot J^neiontm 
and in Alban Butler’s Lioet of Saintt. A separate biography, with preface 
by Archbishop Manning, appeared in 1866, and an interesting and sympathetlo 
account of her life is given in the Qgarfer/y Review for October 1888. (A. S£.) 

THEBESIOFEL, or ThebeIienstadt. See Szabaoka. 
THERMAL SPRINGS, See Geology, voL e. pp. 223, 
270, and Mineral WAi^fi^ 
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THERMODYNAMICS. In a strict interpretation, this 
branch <# scienctli sometimes called the Dynamical Theory 
of Heat, 4 q&1s with the relations between heat and work, 
though it is often extended so as to include all trans- 
formations of energy. Either term is an infelicitous one, 
for there is no direct reference to force in the majority of 
queltions dealt with in the subject. Even the title of 
Carjjot’s work, presently to be described, is much better 
chosen than is the more moderns designation. On the 
other hand, sujgh a German phrase as die bewegende Kraft 
dev Wdriaie is in all respects intolerable. 

It has beqp shown in a previous article (Energy) that 
Newton’s enunciation of the conservation of energy as a 
general principle of natyfe w;^s defective in respect of the 
connexion between work* and heat, and that, about the 
beginning of the present century, this lacuna was com- 
pletely filled up by th^ researches of Rumford and Davy 

S 3ee also Heat). In the same article Joule’s experimental 
emonstration of the principle, and his determination of 
the work-equivalt?nt of fleat by various totally independent 
processes, have been discussed. 

But the conservation of energy, alone, gives us an 
altogether inadequate basis for reasoning on the work of 
a heaf-engine. It enables us to calculate how much work 
is equivalent to an assigned amount of heat, and vice verm^ 
provided the *tran8formation can be effected ; but it tells 
us nothing with respect to the percentage of either which 
can, under given circumstances, be converted into the 
other. For this purpose we require a special case of the 
law of transformation of energy. This was first given in 
Carnot’s extraordinary work entitled Reflexions sur la 
Puissance Motrice du Feu^ Paris, 1824.^ 

' The author, N-L-Sadi Carnot (1796-1882), was the second son 
of Napoleon’s celebrate^ minister of war, himself a mathematician of 
real note even among the wonderful galaxy of which France could then 
boast The delicate constitution of Sadi was attributed to the agitated 
circumstances of the time of his birth, which led to the proscription 
and temporary exile of his parents. He was admitted in 1812 to the 
iftcole Polytechnique, where he was a follow-student of the famous 
Chasles. Late in 1814 he left the school with a commission in the 
Engineers, and with prospects of rapid advancement in his profession. 
But Waterloo and the Restoration led to a second and final proscrip- 
tion of his father ; and, though Sadi was not himself cashiered, he was 
purposely told off for the merest drudgeries of his service; il fut 
“envoys successivement dans plusieurs places fortes pour y faire son 
metier d’ing4nieur, compter des briques, r^parer des pans de murailles, 
et lever des plans destines k s’eiifouir dans les cartons,” as we learn 
from a biographical notice written by his younger brother. Disgusted 
with an employment which afforded him neither leisure for original 
work nor opportunities for acquiring scientific instruction, he presented 
himself in 1819 at the examination for admission to the staff-corps 
(4tat-major), and obtained a lieutenancy. He now devoted himself 
with astonishing ardour to mathematics, chemistry, natural history, 
technology, ani even political economy. He was an enthusiast in 
music and other fine arts ; and he habitually practised as an amuse- 
ment, while deeply studying in theory, all sorts of athletic sports, 
including swimming and fencing. He became captain in the engineers 
in 1827, but left tho service altogether in the following year. His 
naturally feeble constitution, farther weakened by excessive devotion 
to study, broke down fln&lly in 1832. A relapse of scarlatina le<l to 
bniln fever, from which he had but partially recovered when he fell a 
victim to cholera. Thus died, at the early age of thirty-six, one of 
the most profound and original thinkers who have ever devoted them- 
selves to sciemce. The work named above was the only one he 
published. Inough of itself sufficient to put him in the very fore- 
most rank, it contains only a fragment of Sadi Carnot’s discoveries. 
Fortunately his iianuscripts have been preserved, and extracts from 
them have been appended by his brother to a reprint (1878) of the 
Puissance Motrice. These show that he had not only realized for 
himself the true nature ^)f heat, but had noted down for trial many 
of the beJt modern methods of finding its mechanical equivalent, such 
M those %f Joule with the perforated piston and with the internal 
friction of water and mercury. W. * Thijmson’s experiment with a 
current of gas forced through a porous plug is also given. One sentence 
of extract, however, must suffiqp, and* it is astonishing to think that 
it was written over sixty years ago. “ On peut done poser en thise 
g^airale que la puissance motrice est en quantity invariable dans la 
nature, qu'elie n'est jamais, k proprement parler, ni produite, ni 
detruitqp A la v4rlt4,^elle cban;;e Me forme, o’est-i-dire qu’ella 
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The chief novelties of Carnot’s work are the introduction 
of the idea of a cycle of operations, and the invaluable 
discovery of the special property of a reversible cycle. 
It is not too much to say that, without these wonderful 
novelties, thermodynamics as a theoretical science could 
not have been developed. 

Carnot’s work seems to have excited no attention at 
tho time of its publication. Ten years later (1834) 
Clapeyron gave some of its main features in an ana- 
lytical form, and he also employed Watt’s diagram for the - 
exhibition of others. Even this, however, failed to call 
attention properly to the extremely novel processes of 
Carnot, and it was reserved for Sir W. Thomson (in 1848, 
and more at length in 1849) to point out to scientific men 
their full value. His papers on Carnot’s treatise, follow- 
ing closely after the splendid experimental researches of 
Colding and Joule, secured for the dynamical theory of 
heat its position as a recognized branch of science. James 
Thomson, by Carnot’s methods, predicted in 1849 the low- 
ering of the freezing point of water by pressure, which was 
verified experimentally in the same year by his brother. 
Von Helmholtz had published, two years before, a strikingly 
original and comprehensive pamphlet on the conservation 
of energy. The start once given, Rankine, Clausius, and 
W. Thomson rapidly developed, though from very different 
standpoints, the theory of thermodynamics. The methods 
adopted by Thomson differed in one special characteristic 
from those of his concurrents, — they were based entirely 
on the experimental facts and on necessary principles ; 
and, when hypothesis was absolutely required, attention 
^as carefully directed to its nature and to the reasons 
which appeared to justify it. 

Three specially important additions to pure science 
followed almost directly from Carnot’s methods ; — (1) the 
absolute definition of temperature ; (2) the thermodynamic 
function or entropy ; (3) the dissipation of energy. The 
first (in 1848) and the third (in 1852) were given by 
1V, Thomson, The second, though introduced by Rankine, 
was also specially treated by Clausius. 

In giving a brief sketch of the science, we will not 
adhere strictly to any of the separate paths pursued by 
its founders, but will employ for each step what appears 
to be most easily intelligible to the general reader. And 
we will arrange the steps in such an order that the neces- 
sity for each may be distinctly visible before we take it. 

1. General Notions. — The conversion of mechanical 
work into hekt can always be effected completely. In 
fact, friction, without which even statical results would 
be all but unrealizable in practical life, interferes to a 
marked extent in almost every problem of kinetics, — and 
work done against friction is (as a rule) converted into 
heat. But the conversion of heat into work can be effected 
only in part, usually in very small part. Thus heat is 
regarded os the lower or less useful of these forms of 
energy, and when part of it is elevated in rank by con- 
version into work the remainder sinks still lower in the 
scale of usefulness than before. 

There are but two processes known to us for the con- 
version of heat into work, viz., that adopted in heat- 
engines, where the changes of velume of the “working 
substance” are employed, and that of electromagnetic 
engines driven by thermoelectric currents (see Electricity, 
vol. viii. p. 96). To the latter we will not again Vefer. 
And for simplicity we will suppose the working substance 
to be fluid, so as to have the same pressure throughout 
or, if it be solid, to be isotropic, and to be subject onl^ to 
hydrostatic pressure, or to tension uniform in all directions 
and the same from point to point. 

produit tantdt un genre de mouvement, tifntdt un autre: mala ells 
n*eat jamua a&4antle.” 
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The state of unit mass of such a substance is known by 
experiment to be fully determined when its volume and 
pressure are given, even if (as in the case of ice in presence 
of water, or of water in presence of steam) part of it is in 
one molecular state and part in another. But, the state 
being determinate, so must be the temperature, and also 
the amount of energy which the substance contains. This 
con.sideration is insisted on by Carnot as the foundation of 
his investigations. In other word.s, before we arc entitled 
'smtp reason u[)on the relation between the heat supplied to 
and the work done by the working substance, Carnot 
says we must bring that substance, by means of a cj/rie 
of operations, back to precisely its primitive state as 
regards volume, temperature, and molecular condition. 

2. Watt's Diagram, — Watt’s indicator-diagram (see 

Steam-Engine) enables us to represent our operations 
graphically. For if OM (fig. 1 ) . 

represent the volume, at any ^ \\^ \ 

instant, of the unit mass of 

working substance, MP its pres- 

sure, the point P is determinate 

and corresponds to a defniile \ 

temperature, definite energy, | 

&c. If the points of any curve, ^ (4 n m n 

as PP', ill the diagram repre- * 

sent the successive states through which the working mh- 
stance is made to })ass, the work done is {loc. cif.) repre- 
sented by the area MPP'M'. Hence, a cycle of operations, 
whose essential nature is to bring the working substance 
back to its primitive state, is necessarily represented by a 
closed boundary, such as PP'Q'Q, in the diagram. The 
area enclosed is the excess of the work done by the work- 
ing substance over that spent on it during the cycle. 
[This is positive if the closed path be described clockwi.se, 
as indicated by the arrow-heads.] 

3. Carnot's Cycle. — For a reason which will immediately 
appear, Carnot limited the operations in his cycle to two 
kinds, employed alternately during the expansion add 
during the compression of the working substance. The 
first of these involves change of volume at constant 
temperature ; the .second, change of volume without direct 
loss or gain of heat. [In his hypothetical engine the 
substance was supposed to be in contact with a body kept 
at constant temperature, or to bo entirely surrounded by 
non-conducting materials.] The corresponding curves in 
the diagram are called isoiliertnalsy or lines of equal 
temperature, and adiabatic lines respectively. We may 
consider these as having been found, for any particular 
working substance, by the direct use of Watt’s indicator. 
It is easy to see that one, and only one, of each of these 
kinds of lines can be found for an assigned initial state of 
the working substance ; also that, because in expansion at 
constant temperature heat must be constantly supplied, 
the pressure will fall off less rapidly than it does in 
adiabatic expansion. Thus in the diagram the adiabatic 
lines PQ, P'Q' cut the lines of equal temperature PP', 
QQ' downwards and to the right. Thus the boundary of 
the area PP'Q'Q does not cross itself. To determine the 
behaviour of the engine we have therefore only to find 
how much heat is taken in along PP' and how much is 
given out in Q’Q. Their difference is equivalent to the 
work expressed by the area PFQ'Q. 

4* Carnot* 8 Principle of Reversibility . — It will be 
observed that each operation of this cycle is strictly 
reversible) for instance, to take the working substance 
klcfhg the path PP we should have to spend on it step by 
step as much work as it gave out in passing along PF, 
and we should thus restore to the source of heat exactly 
the amount of heat» which the working substance took 
from it during the expansion. In the case of the adiabatics 
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the work spent during compression is .the same as that 
done during the corresponding expansion, and tlfhre is no 
question of loss or gain of heat directly. , ^ , 

If, however, a transfer of heat between the working 
substance and its surroundings have taken place on account 
of a finite difference of temperature, it is clear that such 
an operation is not reversible. Strictly speaking^ isother- 
mal expansion or contraction is unattainable in practice, 
but it is (without limit) more closely approximated to as 
the operation is more slowly , performed. The adiabatic 
condition, on the other hand, is more closely app;;oxi mated 
to in practice the more swiftly the operation performed. 
We have an excellent in.stance of this in the compression 
and dilatation of air caused l^y tti^ propagation of a sound- 
wave. *' 

And now we have Carnot’s invaluable proposition, a 
reversible heat-engine is a perfect emjine, — perfect, that is, 
in the sense that no other heat-engine can be superior to 
it. Before giving the proof, let us see the immense con- 
sequences of this proposition. Jteversibility is the sole 
test of perfection ; so that all heat-engines, wlui^ever he 
the worhing substance^ provided only they be reversible, 
convert into work (under given circumstances) the same 
fraction of the heat supplied to them. The only flreum- 
stances involved are the temperatures of the source and 
condenser. Thus we are furnished with a geTieral principle 
on which to reason about transformation of heat, altogether 
independently of the properties of any particular substance. 

The proof, as Carnot gave it on the hypothesis of the 
materiality of heat, is ex nbsurdo. It is as follows. 
Suppose a heat-engine A to bo capable of giving more 
work from a given amount of heat than is a reversible 
engine B, the temperatures of source and condenser being 
the same for each. Use the two as-, a compound engine, 
A working direct and B reversed. By hypothesis B 
requires to be furnished with part only of the work given 
by A to be able to restore to the source the heat abstracted 
by A, and thus at every complete stroke of the compound 
engine the source has its heat restored to it, while a 
certain amount of external work has been done. This 
would be the Perpetual Motion {q.v.), 

.5. The Rasi.^ of the Second Law of Thermodynamics , — 
Carnot’s reasoning, just given, is based on the hypothesis 
that heat (or caloric) is indestructible, and that (under 
certain conditions) it does work in being let down from a 
higher to a lower temperature, just as does water when 
falling to a lower level. It is clear from several expressions 
in his work that Carnot was not at all satisfied with this 
view, even in 1824, and we have seen that he soon after- 
wards reached the true theory. But it is also clear that 
such an assumption somewhat simplifies the reasoning, for 
in his hypothetical heat-engine all the heat which leaves 
the boiler goes to the condenser, and vice versa in the 
reversed working. The precise point of Carnot’s investiga- 
tion where the supposed indestructibility of heat introduces 
error is when, after virtually saying compress from Q' to 
a state Q determined by the condition that the heat given 
out shall be exactly equal to that taken in^ during the 
expansion from P to P', he assumes that, on farther com- 
pressing adiabatically to the original volume, the point P 
will be reached and the cycle completed.* J. Thomson, 
in 1849, rectified this by putting it in the true form : — 
compress from Q' to a state Q, such that subsequent 
adiabatic compression will ultimatelpr lead to the |tate P. 

We have now to consider that, if an engine (whether 
simple or compound) 'does work at all by means of heat, 
less heat necessarily reaches t)pe condenser than left the 
boiler. Hence, if there be two engines A and B as before, 
and the joint system be worked in such a way that B 
constantly restores to the sour^ the ^eat taken fr^m it by 
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A, we can account for the excess of work done by A over 
that spei^t on B^eolely by supposing that B takes more 
heatfr<m the condenser than A gives to it. Such a com- 
pound engine would transform into work heat taken solely 
from the condenser. And the work so obtained might be 
employed on B, so as to make it convey heat to the source 
whil^ farther cooling the condenser. 

ClausUis, in 1850, sought to complete the proof by the 
simpie statement that “ this contradicts the usual behaviour 
of heat, which always tends to pa5s from warmer bodies 
to colder. Soifie years later he employed the axiom, “it 
is impossible for a self-acting machine, unaided by any 
external agency, to convey heat from one body to another 
at a higher temperature.” ^W. Thomson, in 1851, employed 
the axiom, “it is imiTt^sible, by means of inanimate 
material agency, to derive mechanical effect from any 
portion of matter by cooling it below the temperature 
of the coldest of the surrounding objects.” But he was 
careful to supplement this by further statements of an 
extremely guarded character. And rightly so, for Clerk- 
Maxwell has poinfed out that such axioms are, as it were, 
only aocidentally correct, and that the true basis of the 
second law of thermodynamics lies in the extreme small- 
ness ajid enormous number of the particles of matter, and 
in consequence the steadiness of their average behaviour. 
Had we the n^eans of dealing with the particles individu- 
ally, we could develop ofi the large scale what takes place 
continually on a very minute scale in every mass of gas, 
— the occasional, but ephemeral, aggregation of warmer 
particles in one small region and of colder in another. 

6. The Laws of Thermodynamics, — I. When equal quan- 
tities of mechanical effect are produced by any means 
whatever from purely thermal sources, or lost in purely 
thermal effects, equal quantities of heat are put out of 
existence, or are generated. [To this we may add, after 
Joule, that in the latitude of Manchester 772 foot-pounds 
of work are capable of raising the temperature of a pound 
of water from SO'* F. to 6V F. This corresponds to 1390 
foot-pounds per centigrade degree, and in metrical units 
to 425 kilogramme-metres per calorie (see Heat).] 

11. If an engine be such that, when it is worked back- 
wards, the physical and mechanical agencies in every part 
of its motions are all reversed, it produces as much 
mechanical effect as can be produced by any thermo- 
dynamic engine, with the same temperatures of source and 
refrigerator, from a given quantity of heat. 

7. Absolute Tem'perature. — We have seen that the frac- 
tion of the heat supplied to it which a reversible engine 
can convert into work depends only on the temperatures 
of the boiler and of the condenser. On this result of 
Carnot’s Sir W. Thomson based his absolute definition of 
temperature. It is clear that a certain freedom of choice 
is left, and Thomson endeavoured to preserve as close an 
agreement as possible between the new scale and that of the 
air thermometer. Thus the definition ultimately fixed on, 
after exhaustive experiments, runs : — “ The temperatures 
of two bodies are proportional to the quantities of heat 
respectively taken in and given out in localities at one 
temperature and at the other respectively, by a material 
system subjected to a complete cycle of perfectly reversible 
thermodynamj^ operations, and not allowed to part with 
or take in heat at any other temperature ; or, the absolute 
values of two temperatures are to one another in the pro- 
portion ^of the heat taken in to the heat rejected in a per- 
fect thermodynamic engine, working with a source and 
refrigerator at the higher and loV^r of the temperatures 
respectively.”^ If we now refer again to fig. 1, we see 
that, t and i being the absolute temperatures correspond- 
iug to PF and QQ^ and H, the amounts of heat taken 

^ Ttwm, 1864 . 
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t 

in during the operation PF and given out during the 
operation Q'Q respectively, we have 

n/^-nyr, 

whatever be the values of t and t\ Also, if heat be 
measured in terms of work, we have 
H-n'=.areaPFQ'Q. 

Thus with a reversible engine working between tempera- 
tures t and t' the fraction of the heat supplied which is 
converted into work is {t - t')jt. 

It is now evident that we can construct Watt’s diagram ^ 
in such a way that the lines of equal temperature and 
the adiabatics may together intercept a series of equal 
areas. Thus let PP' 

(fig. 2) be the iso- 
thermal t, and on it 
so take points P', 

p/, ^ 

as the working sub- 
stance passes from 
P to F, F to P", 

<kc., t units of heat 
(the unit being of 
any assigned value) 
shall in each case be 
taken in. Let QQ', 2* 

HR’, <kc., be other iso thermals, so drawn that the suc- 
cessive areas PQ', QR', &c., between any two selected 
adiabatics, may be equal. Then, as it is clear that all 
the successive areas between each one pair of isothermals 
are equal (each representing the area <-/'), it follows that 
^11 the quadrilateral areas in the figure are equal. 

It is now clear that the area included between PF and 
the two adiabatics PQR, FQ’R' is essentially being 
numerically equal to t. Thus the temperature for each 
isothermal is represented by the corresponding area. This 
is indicated in the cut by the introduction of an arbitrary 
line SS', supposed to be the isothermal of absolute zero. 
The lower parts of the adiabatics also are unknown, so 
that we may draw them as we please, subject to the con- 
dition that the entire areas PS', FS", F'S'", <kc., shall all be 
equal. To find, on the absolute scale, the numerical values 
of two definite temperatures, such as the usually employed 
freezing and boiling points of water, we must therefore 
find their ratio (that of the heat taken and the heat rejected 
by a reversible engine working between these temperatures), 
and assign the number of degrees in the interval 

Thomson ond Joule experimentally showed that this 
ratio is about* 1*365. Hence, if we assume (as in the 
centigrade scale) 100 degrees as the range, the tempera- 
tures in question are 274 and 374 nearly. A full discus- 
sion of this most important matter will be found under 
Heat. 

8. Entropy, — Just as the lines PF, QQ’, Ac., are 
characterized by constant temperature along each, so we 
figure to ourselves a quantity which is characteristic of 
each adiabatic line, — being constant along it. The equation 
of last section at once points out such a quantity. If we 
write ^ for its value along PQ, for P'Q', we may define 

From the statements as to the tJquality of the areas in 
fig. 2 the reader will see at once that the area bounded by 

t\ </>, <t> is {t - <')(</>' - We are concerned only with 
the changes of <^, not with its actual magnitude, so that any 
one adiabatic may be chosen as that for which = 0. 

9. The Dissipation of Energy . — In the before-cited article 
Energy (vol. viii. p. 210) this part of the subject **has 
already been treated. Since that article was written Sir 
William Thomson has introduced the term thermodynamic 
motiviiy to signify “ the possession the waste of which is 
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called dissipation/’ We speak of a distribution of heat in 
a body or system of bodies as having motivity, and we 
may regard it from without or from within the system. 

In the first case it expresses the amount of work which 
can be obtained by means of perfect engines employed to 
reduce the whole system to some definite temperature, 
that, say, of the surrounding medium. In the second 
case the system is regarded as self-contained, its hotter 
parts acting as sources, and its colder parts as condensers 
for the perfect engine. 

As an instance of internal motivity we may take the 
case of a system consisting of two equal portions of the 
same substance at different temperatures, say a pound of 
boiling water and a pound of ice-cold water. If we 
neglect the (small) change of specific heat with tempera- 
ture, it is found that, when the internal motivity of the 
system is exhausted, the temperature is about 4 O'* C., 
being the centigrade temperature corresponding to the geo- 
metrical mean of the original absolute temperatures of the 
parts. Had the parts been simply mixed so as to dissipate 
the internal motivity, the resulting temperature would have 
been 50“ C. Thus the work gained (i.e., the original inter- 
nal motivity) is the equivalent of the heat which would 
raise two pounds of water from 46“ C. to 50“ C. 

As an instance of motivity regarded from without we 
may take the simple case of the working substance in § 2, 
on the hypothesis that there is an assigned lower tempera- 
ture limit. As there is no supply of heat, it is clear that 
the maximum of work will be obtained by allowing the 
substance to expand adiabatically till its temperature sinks 
to the assigned limit. 

Thus if P (fig. 3) be its given position on Watt’s diagram,* 
PQ the adiabatic through P, and P'Q the isothermal of 
the lower temperature limit, Q pj 
is determinate, and the motivity 
is the area PQNM. If, again, 
we wish to find the motivity 
when the initial and final states 
P and P' are given, with the 
condition that the temperature i 
is not to fall below that of the ^ 
state P', the problem is reduced 

to finding the course PF for which the area PP'M'M is 
greatest. As no heat is supplied, the course cannot rise 
above the adiabatic PQ, and by hypothesis it cannot fall 
below the isothermal FQ, — hence it must be the broken 
line PQF. Thus, under the circumstances stated, the 
motivity is represented by the area MPQFM’. If any 
other lawful course, such as PP', be taken, there is an un- 
necessary waste of motivity represented by the area PQP'. 



10. ElemeTitary TherMody7iamic Melatiuns . — From what precedes 
it is clear that, when the state of unit ma.ss of the working substance 
is given by a point in the diagram, an isothermal and an adiabatic 
can be drawn through that point, and thus and t are determinate 
for each particular substance when p and v are given. Thus any 
two of the four quantities p, r, <f> may be regarded as functions 
of the other two, chosen as independent variables. The change of 
energy from one state to another can, of course, be expressed as in 
§ 9, above. Thus, putting E for the energy, we have at once 

clK td<l> - pdv (1) 

if 0 and v be chosen as independent variables, and if heat be 
measured, as above, in units of work. This equation expresses, in 
symbols, the two laws of tli^rmodynamics. For it states that the 

g ain of euer^ is the excess of the heat supplied over the work 
one, which is an exj)re8sion of the first law. And it expresses 
the heat supplied as the product of the absolute temperature by 
the gfin of entropy, wliich is a statement of the second law in 
terms of Thomson's mode of measuring absolute temperature. 

But we now have two equations in partial aififerential co- 
afficients 

/dK\ . fdE\ 

[d^n’ \d^r-p- 

From tliese we have two expressions for the yslue of ( ^ , 

• \dvd^/ • 


Equating them, we are led to the thermodynamic relation 

\dvj ~\d<t>/’ ■ ‘ 

the differential coefficients being again partial. . , 

This ejmressos a property of all ^working substances,*” defined as 
in § 1. To state it in wonls, lot us multiply and divide the right 
hand side by and it then reads ; — 

T/u rate at which the temperature falls off per unit increase of 
volume in adiabatic expansion is equal to the rate at which the^^es- 
sure increases per dijnamical unit of heat supplied at constant volume ^ 
multiplied by the absolute temperature. ^ 

To obtain a similar result with v and t as independent variables, we 
have only to subtract from both sideir of (1) the coiiplete differential 
rf (<<^), so that 

ff(E - ^0) »= - <pdt - pdv. 

Proceeding exactly ns before, we find 




In words this result runs (wlien both sides are multiplied by t ) : — 

TJbe rate of increase of pressure with temperature at constant 
volume ^ multiplied by the absolute temperature ^ is equal to the rate 
at which lu'at must he supplied per unit increase of volume to keep 
the temperaUire constant. 

Very slight variations of the process giv%n obtain the follow- 
ing varieties of expression i™ 

(S)-(l) “■'(?')- -(I)’ ■ 

which are to be interpreted as above. 

11. Increase of Total Energy muier various Condition^. — The 
exprc.8.sion (1) of § 10 may be put in various forms, each convenient 
for some special purpose. We give one exainplov as sufficiently 
showing the processes employed. I'hiis, suppose we wish to find 
how the energy of the working substance varies with its volume 
when the teinpcmturc is kept constant, we must express dE in 
terms oi dv ana dt. Tlius 


dR- 


But we have, by § 10, under present conditions 
\dv ) \dt ) 


Hence 


/^\ f(dp\ 

\dv ) \dt ) 


a result assumed in a previous article (Radiation, vol. xx. p. 217). 

If the working substance liave tlie property (that of the so-called 
“ ideal ’* perfect gas) 

pv^Htf 

we see that, for it, 




The energy of (unit mass of) such a substance thus depends upon 
its temperature alone. 

12. Specific Heat of a Fluid. — Specific heat in its most general 
acceptation is the heat required, under some given condition, to 
raise the temperature of unit mass by one degree. Thus it is the 
heat taken in while the working substance passes, by some assigned 
path, from one isothermal t to another f-fl; and this may, of 
course, have as many values as there are possible paths. Usually, 
liowcvor, but two of these paths are spoken of, and these are taken 
parallel re.8pectively to the coordinate axes in Watt’s diagram, 
so that we 8j>eak of the specific heat at constant volume or at con- 
stant pressure. In what follows these will be denoted by c and k 
re^ectively. 

Take v and p for the independent variables, ad in the diagram, 
and let k be the specific iieat corresponding to the condition 
/(v, p) “ const, o 

Then 


while 


and 


Thus 


Kdt-.td4>-t(^£dv+^p'j i 

, dt ^ dt , 
<U—-y-dv-^-^dp . 
dv dp ^ 

d^^ dtpdf 

^ dv dp dp dv 

K — t 


dv dp dp dv j 

This expression vanishes if/ and f vary together, t.c., in adiabatic 
expansion, and becomes ii]^hite if f and i vary together, i.s., in 
isothonuai expansion : as might easily have been foreseen. Other- 
wise it has a finite value. It i« usual, however, to choose v and t 
as independent variables, while we ^ deal analytically (as ^distin* 
guished from diagrammatically) with the subject. From this point 
of view we have 
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But the la&t term o» the right is, by definition, ccU; so that 


with the condition 


Thus 


{K-C)dt~t^dv, 
at 


dt dv 


0 . 


d<t> df 


If W 

it I do ' 


dv dt 

which is a perfectly general cxpressionf As the most important 
case, let/rcpreseiy; the pressnr^ then we see, by § 10, that 
^ d<p _ dp 

do dt ’ 

and the formula becomes 

13. Properties of an Ideal Suhstaiuic which follows the Laws of 
Boyle aiui Charles . — Closely approximate ideas of the thermal 
behaviour of a gas such aif air, at ordinary temperatures and pres- 
sures, may be obtained by assuming the relation 

which expresses tho laws #f Boyle and Charles. Thus, by the 
formula of last section, we have at once 


V“ I V 


dv 


a relation given originally by Carnot. 

Hence, in such a substance, 

1 1 dt . , , 

« = c - -f- - c) 

or 0-0o^clog<-f (A*~c)logv. 

In terms of volume and pressure, this is 

0 - 00 «= c log p/li + k log V , 
or *= Itf ^o) , 

the equation of the adiabatics on Watt’s diagram. 

This is (for <p constant) the relation between p and v in the pro* 
pagation of sound. It follows from the theory of wave-motion 
(Hyduombohanics) that the speed of sound is 


v/ 


-RC , 
c 


where t is the temperature of the undisturbed air. This expres- 
sion gives, by comparison with the observed speed of sound, a 
very accurate determination of the ratio k/c in terms of R. The 
value of R is easily obtained by experiment, and wo have just seen 
that it is equal to k-c; so that k and c can be found for air with 
great accuracy by this process, — a most remarkable instance of the 
indirect measurement of a quantity (c) whose direct determination 
presents very formidable didiculties. 

14. Effect of Pressure on the Melting or Boiling Point of a Sub* 
stance . — By the second of the thermodynamic relations in § 10, 
above, we nave 


so that 


\dtj^\dvj^ 


But, if the fraction e of the working sub.stance be in one molecular 
state (say liquid) in which Vq is the volume of unit mass, while 
the remainder 1 - ^ is in a state (solid) where is the volume of 
unit mass, wo have obviously 

i?“eV(, + (l -tf)Vi. 

Let L be the latent heat of the liquid, then 
/ dif>\ td<f> L 

Also, as in a mixture of the same substance in two different states, 
the pressure remains the same while the volume changes at con- 
stant temperature, we have dp/dv^O, so that finally 

which shows how the temperature is altered by a small change of 
pressure. 

In the case of ice alid water, Vj is greater than Vo, so the 
temperatifre of the freezing-point is lowered by increase of pressure. 
When the proper numerical values of V^i, V^, and L are introduced, 
it is found that the freezing point is lowered by about 0*‘0074 C. 
for each additional atmosphere. 

When water and steam are Jn e<fhilibrium, we have Vo much 
grater than V„ so that the boiling-point (as is well known) is 
vaised by pressure. The same happens, and for the same reason, 


with the melting point, in the case of bodies which expand in the 
act of melting, such as beeswax, paraffin, cast-iron, and lava. 
Such bodies may therefore bo kept solid by sufficient pressure, 
oven at temperatures far above their ordinary melting points. 

This is, iti a slightly altered form, the reasoning of James 
Thomson, alluded to above as one of the first striking applications 
of Carnot'.s methods made after his work was recalled to notice. 

16. Effect of Pressure on Maximum Density Point of Water . — 
One of tile most singular properties of water at atmospheric pres- 
.sure is that it has its maximum density at 4^* C. Another, first 
pointed out by Canton in 1764, is that its compressibility (per 
atmosphere) is greater at low than at ordinary temperatures, — being, 
according to his mea.su rements, 0 ‘000,049 at 34® F., and only 
0 "000,044 at 64® F. It is easy to see (though it appears to have 
been first jminted out by Puschl in 1875) that the second of these 
properties involves the lowering of the maximum density point by 
increase of pressure. To caleulale the numerical amount of this 
effect, note that the expansibility, like all other thermal properties, 
may be expressed as a function of any two of the quantities p, v, t, 
0 ; say in the present case jj and t. Then we have for the expan- 
sibility 

Also tlie compressibility may be expressed as 
lfdv\ /d\ 

V \dp)'~' \dp) ’ ' 

The relation between small simultaneous increments of pressure 
and temperature, which are such as to h‘ave the expansibility 
unchanged, is thus 

Now the expansibility is zero at the maximum density point, for 
which therefore this equation holds. But the equations above 
give 


so that 




The volume of water at low temperatures under atmospheric pres- 
sure varies approximately as 

1+ . 

144,000 

Tjius we have ^^^“*7^00 and from Canton's experi- 

mental result above stated we gather that (roughly at least) 

-0 000,005 -0-000,000,3 ; 

from which the formula gives -0®'02 C. nearly for the change of 
the maximum density point due to one additional atmosphere. 

Recent investigations, carried out by direct as well as by indirect 
methods, seem to agree in showing that the true value is somewhat 
less than this, viz., about -0® 018 C. ; so that water haa its 
maximum density at 0® C. when subjected to about 228 atmo- 
.spheres. Thus, taking account of the result of § 14 above, we find 
that the maximifln density point coincides with the freezing point 
at -2*‘8 C. undefan additional pressure of about 377 atmospheres, 
or (say) 2 ‘6 tons weight per square inch. 

16. Motivity and Entropy, Dissipation of Energy . — The motivity 
of the quantity H of heat, in a body at temperature t, is 

where t^ is the lowest available temperature. 

The entropy is expressed simply as 

being independent of any limit of temperature. 

If the heat pass, by conduction, to a body of temperature t (less 
than t, but greater than Iq), the change of motivity (i.e., the dis- 
sipation of energy) is 




(T-y. 


which is, of course loss; while the corresfwnding change of entropy 
is the gain 


<r-\y 


The numerical values of these quantities differ by the factor 
so that, if we could have a condenser at absolute zero, there could 
be no dissipation of energy. But we see that Clausius’s statemfnb 
that the entropy of the universe tends to a maximum is practically 
merely another way of expressing Thomson’s earlier theory of the 
dissipation of energy. 

« VTnen heat is exchanged among a numl^r of bodies, part of it 
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being transformed by heat-engines into work, the work obtainable 
• the motivity) is 

The work ohtninrd^ however, is simply 
2(H). 

Thus the waste, or amount needlessly dissipated, is 
-^o2(H/0. 

This must be essentially a positive (iiiantity, except in the case when 
perfect engines have been employed in all the operations. In that 
case (unless indeed the unattainable condition /o = 0 were fulfilled) 
2(H/0-0, 

which is the general expression of reversibility. 

17. Works on the Subject. -Carnot’s work has, as we have seen, 
l)een reprinted. The scattered papers of Rankine, Thomson, and 
" Clausius have also been issued in collected forms. So have the 
experimeutal papers of Joule. The special treatises on Thenno- 
dy mimics Q,VQ very numerous ; but that of Clerk-Maxwell {Theory of 
Heat)y though iu some respects rather formidable to a beginner, 
is as yet far superior to any of its rivals. (P. G. T. ) 

THERMOPILECTKICIT V. See Electricity, vol. viil 
pp. 94 sq. 

THERMOMETER, an instrument for detecting and 
measuring differences in temperature. The name is usu- 
ally restricted to instruments adapted for use at moderate 
temperatures ; those for measuring high temperatures 
are termed pyrometers (see Pyrometer). Thermometry 
has been treated theoretically under Heat (see vol. xi. 
p. 558 sq.). It here remains to trace the history of ther- 
mometers, and to describe the principal forms in use. 

History . — The honour of inventing the thermometer 
has been given to several natural philosophers of the 16th 
century; the claims of Robert Fludd are more 
tangible than those of Drebbel and Santorio, 
but the instrument invented by Galileo before 
1597 seems best entitled to be considered the 
precursor of accurate thermometers. All the 
early instruments were air thermoscopes, and, 
until the variations of atmospheric pressure 
were discovered, their use was only deceptive. 

Galileo’s thermometer (fig. 1) consisted of a 
glass bulb containing air, terminating below in 
a long glass tube which dipped into a vessel 
containing a coloured fluid. The variations of 
volume of the enclosed air caused the fluid to 
fall or rise in the tube, to which an arbitrary 
scale was attached. The great step in advance 
of inventing the alcohol thermometer is also 
due to Galileo, but the date (probably 1611 
or 1612) is not precisely known. Rinieri hk- i* 
certainly had alcohol thermometers made before 1647, 
and they are referred to as familiarly ^nown in the 
oldest memoirs of the Accademia del Cimento 
(1667). In form they resembled those now in 
use ; they had large spherical (or, occasionally, 
cylindrical or helical) bulbs, and the degrees in- 
tended to represent thousandths of the volume 
of the reservoir were marked with beads of enamel 
fused on to the stem (fig. 2). All the Florentine 
instruments were graduated in the same way, but 
the scale was arbitrary, and the recorded readings 
were accordingly supposed for a long time to be 
useless. In 1829 the fortunate discovery by 
Antinori of a number of those early Florentine 
thermometers enabled 'their scale to be ascer- 
tained and translated into known degrees. The 
temperature of melting ice was marked by them 
as lo‘5, while 50 corresponded with 55* C. No 
means of comparing observations made by ther- 
mometers of different manufacture existed until | 
certain fixed points of universal accessibility were 
discovered. The thermal conditions of freezing 
water were studied with great care, but natural congelation 
was generally supposed to take place at variable tempera^ 
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tures, until Fahrenheit proved that, however much water 
could be cooled down without freezing^ the teinperature 
when ice began to form was always the same. Hooke, in 
1665 {Micrographia^ p. 38), describes the manufacture and 
graduation of comparable spirit thermometers with the 
freezing point of water as the zero of their scales, and he 
evidently recognized it as fixed. Halley in 1693 stated 
that the temperature of boiling water is con8t'‘mt, and 
this was again proved by Amontons in 1702. In 1694 
Renaldeni of Padua proposed to graduate thermometers 
by taking as standards of tempv3raturo mixtures of definite 
volumes of ice-cold and boiling water. This^ method, 
although theoretically admirable (see Hea'”, vol. xi. p. 
559), is defective in practice. Seven years later Newton 
proposed anonymously {Phil. T: xns.^ 1701, vol, xxii. p. 
824) a thermometer scale on which the temperature of 
freezing water was 0®, and that of the blood of a healthy 
man 12®. Continuing the graduation of a linseed-oil 
thermometer above this point, he found that water boiled 
at 34®. Fahrenheit in 1714 tcjpk as fixed points the 
temperature of the human body and that of a mixture of 
ice and sal ammoniac or common salt. In 1721 he made 
a mercury thermometer according to Halley’s suggestion 
of 1693, and by means of it he proved the depend^ce of 
the boiling point on pressure. It was not until after 
Fahrenheit’s death that the freezing and boiling points of 
water were universally accepted as fixed points on the 
thermometric scale. The thermometer has remained un- 
changed in its main features since the middle of the 18th 
century. Mercury has been found the most convenient 
fluid for ordinary use, in spite of the advantages (Heat, 
vol. xi. p. 561 sq.) presented by lighter and more volatile 
liquids. Graduation of thermometers, by marking off 
volumes of the stem equal to a given fraction of the 
capacity of the bulb, although reinthxiuced by Reaumur 
in 1730, has now been entirely discontinued. 

The idea of a self-registering thermometer early pre- 
sented itself. Many forms were devised by natural philo- 
sophers and instrument-makers. That of Sixe, in 1782, 
a precursor of which, dating from the 17th century, is 
preserved amongst the instruments of the Florentine 
Academy, was the most successful. 

Scales . — The absolute zero of temperature is the logical 
beginning of a thermometric scale, but some point easy of 
reference is desirable, and this is found in the tempera- 
ture at which ice melts and water freezes. The second 
accepted fixed point is that at which distilled water boils 
under the pressure of 760 millimetres (29 ’92 in.) of mer- 
cury. For the division of the space between t^e two 
fixed points into degrees of convenient length only three 
of the innumerable methods proposed have survived, and 
one of these, the centigrade, is rapidly becoming universal. 
The oldest system, that of Fahrenheit, dates from 1724. 
It is used for meteorological purposes, and popularly, in 
Great Britain, the British colonies, a,nd the United States, 
The freezing point is marked 32® and the boiling point of 
water 212®. At first Fahrenheit employed a scale of 180 
degrees ; the zero was placed at ‘‘ temperate ” (9® C.); 90® 
at “ blood-heat,” the point to which the alcohol rose when 
the thermometer was placed under the arm of a healthy 
man ; and - 90® at the temperature of a mixture of ice and 
salt, then believed to be the greatest possible cold. In 
1714 Fahrenheit changed his scale at the suggestion of 
the Danish astronomer Roemer, placed 0® at his absolute 
zero,” and divided the space between that and thei warmth 
of the l^uman body iptfe ‘24 degrees. The freezing point 
of water thus became 8®. For convenience, these long 
degrees were divided into Quarters, which were afterwards 
termed degrees ; thus the freezing point became 32* and 
blood heat 96®. A merqiry thermometer graduated in 
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this way, with divisions of equal length continued above 
blood heat, registered 212® in boiling water. Thus the 
Fahrenlieit Bca% came from a duodecimal reckoning. 

De«l 4 i^e, in 1724, introduced a scale in which the 
boiling point of water was marked 0® and the temperature 
of the cellars of the Paris Observatory 100*. He after- 
wards adopted the freezing point of water as his upper 
fixed p^int, and called it 150*. This scale was used for 
majy years in Eussia, but is now obsolete. 

In 1730 K^aumurmade alcohc4 thermometers with their 
zero at the f»«ezing point of water, and degrees of one- 
thousandth of the volume of the bulb. On some of these 
the boiling-point of water was 80* ; but the instrumen,ts 
were defective in principle and very unequal in their 
indications. Deluc i^frodjiced mercury thermometers 
graduated from 0* in mating ice to 80* in boiling water, 
and these, with Reaumur's name attached, are in use for 
popular purposes in (Germany, Holland, and other parts of 
the Continent. 

Celsius adopted a centesimal scale in 1 742. The boiling 
point was marked 0*** and the freezing point of water 
100*.^ Linnaeus introduced the mode of reckoning from 
0* in melting ice to 100® in boiling water, which is now 
known as the centigrade, and is used universally in 
laboAtories, and in all except English-speaking countries 
for every scientific purpose. 

Fahrenheit’s scale is -convenient for meteorological work 
on account of its short degrees, admitting of great accuracy 
in reading and compactness in recording, and on account 
of its low zero, which makes it possible in temperate 
climates to dispense with negative quantities. On the 
other hand, the centigrade scale is on the whole so con- 
venient, its use is so nearly universal, and the advantage 
of a uniform system is so great that it must ultimately be 
adopted for all puiqjoses.^ 

Air Thermometer. —Under constant pressure gases expand 
equally for equal increments of heat. Hence, when an air thermo- 
meter ia graduated between two fixed points the graduation may 
be continued above and below these points in degrees of the same 
length ; and any number of air thermometers so made will agree 
amongst themselves at every temperature. The principle oi air 
thermometers is treated of in Heat {ut stip.), and examples of 
^cial forms are described in that article and in Pyrometer. 
The air thermometer is the ultimate standard of reference to which 
all other thermometers are referred. 

Alcohol Thermometer. — Alcohol, the first liquid used for 
thermometric purposes, j^ossossos numerous advantages, and on 
account of its low freezing point it ia always used for observations 
in polar regions. Alcohol thermometers are graduated by fixing 
the freezing point in melting ice and by comparison with a mer- 
cury or air thermometer at several higher and lower temperatures. 
Recently low-temperature thermometers have been verified at Kew 
in melting mercury at the temperature of - 40. The law of expan- 
sion of alcohol in glass at low temperatures is not known with such 
precision as to make the minimum indications of Arctic expedi- 
tions entirely trustworthy. The graduation of ordinary minimum 
alcohol thermometers used for meteorological purposes is effected 
by comparison with mercury standards, and tneir indications, so 
far as this source of uncertainty is concerned, may consequently 
be relied on. ^ 

Mercury in Glass Thermometer — The simplest form is the 
Weight Thermometer, a large glass bulb terminating in a capillary 
tube, and filled with a known weight of mercury at 0® C. The 
weight of mercury that escapes when the app aratus is heated to 

^ The pro(!iss of converting readings of any one of the three existing 
scales into those of any other is a simple matter of proportion. They 
stand in the ratig of 80 *. 100 : 180 (32 being subtracted from Fahren- 
heit temperatures before the calculation is made, and added to the 
result when converting from Reaumur or centigrade into Fahrenheit). 
An easy rule for changiag centigrade readings into Fahrenheit mentally 
Ss — roultiiply the centigr^e temperature by 2, subtract one-tenth of 
the product, and add 82 : e.g.^ 10® C. ••20 -2 + 32 -60® F. These 
rules ate only to be applied to thermofiK^ters made with all modem 
precautions. When the boiling point was' determined by immei'sing 
the bulb of the thermometer in belling water or in steam at any 
pressure other than 760 mm. appropriate corrections have to be 
applied. For a detailed historical account, see Renou, ** Histoire du 
Aemomitre,” Annuaire Soe, France, 1876. 


100® is determined, and the temperature of any enclosure is then 
ascertained by placing in it the thermometer filled at zero, and ^ 
weighing the liquid that runs out. Thermometers on this principle 
were used by Regnanlt in his celebrated researches on steam. 

Standard Thermometers.— T \iq tube is sometimes made with 
elliptical bore to ensure visibility of the mercury column, but it is 
usually circular in section. The internal diameter must ^ as 
nearly as possible uniform. This is tested by a prelimina^ 
calibration in which a short thread of mercury is measured in 
different parts of the tube. The length of stem and the range of 
the thermometer having been decided upon, the size of the bulb is 
calculated from the known expansibility of inercuir and the section 
of the bore. The bulb ia made as nearly as possible the required 
size, cither by blowing it from a tube or preferably by forming it 
of a glass cylinder, and attached to the stem. The bulb is usually , 
cylindrical in form and it must be uniform in thickness. The 
utmost care requires to be exercised to keep the bulb and stem drv 
and clean and to fill them with |)ure mercury recently distilled. 
The mercury is boiled in the thermometer for some time to drive 
out all traces of air and moisture, and the point of the stem is 
scaled off. If the thormoineter is not intended to measure tem- 
peratures up to the boiling point of mercury, an expansion should 
DC made at the top of the tuoo to prevent bursting from accidental 
overheating. Under HEat (vol. xi. p. 561) tlie changes of volume 
which thermometer bulbs undergo in cooling and for a long time 
afterwards are discussed. The process of annealing by heating to 
a temperature exceeding 400® C. for some liours as originally pro- 
posed by Person,^ or in vapour of mercury for several days as 
recently practised at Kew, renders the thermometer much less 
liable to suffer change of zero by the lapse of time or by heating to 
any lower temperature. All instruments of precision should be 
treated in this way, or kept for several years after they have been 
filled and sealed before they arc graduated. 

The first fixed point on the scale is marked at the place where 
the mercury stands when the thermometer is buried in melting ice 
from which the water is allowed to drain away, the second at the 
place where the mercury stands when the thermometer is immersed 
in steam of water boiling freely under the pressure of 760 mm. 

L (29*92 inches) of mercury corre(ded to 0® C. The space between 
these may be graduated either in arbitrary equidistant divisions, 
as it is best to do in delicate instruments, or in degrees of any 
scale. Each degree centigrade is of the volume of the tube 
between the freezing and boiling points ; if the tube is quite 
uniform in bore the degrees will be of equal length and may bo 
marked off correctly by a dividing engine. If the preliminary 
calibration shoMH>d the tube to vary in diameter, the degree marks 
are often adjusted to correspond to intervals of equal volume. It 
is better in all cases, w’hether degrees or arbitrary divisions are 
adopted, to have them of equal length and correct the readings by 
the calibration curve. The scale may bo continued above and 
beneath the fixed points in degrees or divisions of the same length. 

Calibration consists in measuring the internal volume of the 
thermometer tube by means of a thread of mercury detached from 
the main column. There are several ways of doing this, for parti- 
culars of which reference may be made to the British Association 
Report on the subject (1882, pp. 145-204), where references to 
original memoirs ore given. The best and simplest is Gay Lussac’s 
“ step by step ” method. 

The most recent and approved processes of manufacturing, testing, 
and using standard thermometers of gre^ delicacy and nigh pre- 
cision are described by Guillaume in his “Etudes Therm ometriques’* 
(Travanx et AUrmires du Bureau Jjitcmational des Poids et Mesures, 
V., 1886) for additional information the work of Pickering cited 
below' may also bo consulted. 

Comparison of Thermometers . — As the apparent expansion of 
mercury in glass from -89® to 100® C.^ is very nearly proportional 
to the amount of heat imparted to it, a thermometer made and 
divided as indicated above is a natural standard. But the apparent 
expansion with different kinds of glass differs (see Heat, vol. xi. 
pp. 663-4),® and, except at the fixed points or near them, mercury 
thermometers of different construction will only fortuitously agree 
absolutely among themselves or with the air thermometer. 
Bosscha ® states that at 60® C. the mercury thermometer shows 
an error of 0®*5, other experimenters place it as high as 1®, but 
Mascart found it to amount only to 0®*06.^ For purposes of ordi- 
nary experiment thermometers are compared at several tempera- 
tures with some standard instrument of known value — that of the 
Kew observatory for Great Britain, — and all results are stated in 
terms of the standunl. The methods of comparison at KtV are 

* Comptea Rendus^ xix., 1844, p. 1314. 

* Abstract by Guillaume in the Stances de la Soc, Fran^aise tfe 

Physique, 1886, p. 219, ** 

* Ayrton and Perry, Phil, Mag, [6], xxii. 1886, p. 325. 

^ See also Kraffts, Comptes Rendus, xcv. 836. 

j • Comptes Rendus, Ixlx. 876. See Note by Regnault, ibid., 879. 

^ Berthelot, Mteanigue ChAmique, i. 168.' 
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described by Welsh (Proc. R. S.y vi. 181) and Whipple {Phil, 
Mag,, [5], xxi., 1886, p. 27). 

The reading of thermometers is greatly facilitated by the process 
of enamelling the back, and still more by that of entirely surround- 
ing the instrument with enamel except over a narrow strip through 
which the mercury is secn.^ The enamel must not be allowed to 
encroach on the bulb, for that would endanger the homogeneity 
and strength of the glass. 

TjIKHMOMKTEns EMPLOYED FOU SPECIAL PURPOSES. 
and Chemical }Pork,--Yov all puruQscs of minute accuracy where 
thermometers are applicable stamiard instruments must l)e em- 
ployed. They must be used in one position only. The stem is 
' usually engraved with an arbitrary scale of equal divisions, the 
total range not exceeding 15® C., and readings are made by a 
cathetometer at some distance. Tlie use of an intermediate bulb, 
first recommended by Person, enables the fixed points to be 
observed on instruments of very short range. Results of great 
accuracy, certainly to 0°‘005 C., may be obtained in this way for 
comparative pur{K)8c.s if sufticient care be taken ; but the greater 
the sensitiveness of a thermometer the more difficult is it to obtain 
a series of concordant readings (Heat, vol. xi. p. 662). IMckering^ 
uses thermometers of extreme sensitiveness, in which, by conveying 
the excess of mercury into an expansion at tlio top of the stem, he 
secures that the same part of the short arbitrary scale is used for 
every temperature that has to be measured. In physical researches 
thermoelectric junctions are more often used than thermometers 
for measuring very small difrerences of temperature. 

For ordinary work in a chemical or physical laboratory thermo- 
meters are used which can be read easily to one* tenth of a degree 
centigrade, and liave a range from 0® to 100°, or in some cases to 
850° C. They are always either engraved on the stem or graduated 
on an included scale (see Heat, figs. 4, 5), and are not mounted on 
frames of any kind. It is not necessary to calibrate such thermo- 
meters ; but they should be oomj)iired with a standard at several 
temperatures and frc(iuently verified in melting ice and steam of 
boiling water. 

ZincKc’s chemical thermometer for high temperature has a scale 
commencing at 100° C. In Gcissler’s nitrogen thermometer the 
range is extended by raising the boiling point of the included mer- 
cury, the upper part of the tube being filled with rarefied nitrogen. 

Meteorological, — The thermometer was early applied to the study 
of differonces of climate, and this is still one of Us most important 
uses. The wet and dry bulb thermometers placed in the shade 
give the temperature and humidity (see Hvguomktuy) of the 
surrounding air, but “shade” and “surrounding air” require to 
be defined. Shade is intended to exclude raiirand prevent all 
radiation ; and the surrounding air is that of the atmosplicre in tljp 
neighbourhood of tlie thermometer outside any shelter that may be 
used. The siinjjlest way of observing is to bang up a thermometer 
in the shadow of some rather distant object and leave it until it 
acquires a steady temperature ; but this method lias been found 
impracticable and does not ^ive very exact results. 

In different countries dillereiit patterns of thermometer shelter 
are employed and exposure takes place at a different height above 
the ground. Results so obtained cannot be critically compared, 
and the relative mean temperatures of the atmosphere in different 
countries are only known to within one or tw6 degrees. The 
Stevenson double-louvred screen (see vol. xvi. p. 116), a box open 
below, [>rovided with a solid roof, is used at ah meteorological 
stations in Great Britain. It is placed 4 feet from the ground, 
and painted white outside and inside. The results derived from 
its use are comparable, becau.se the conditions in which it is em- 
ployed are the same, but the general introduction of a double roof 
would gently add to its efficiency. Exposure outside windows or 
in wall boxes is the rule in Austria. In France the Renou screen 
is largely used ; it is a fiat roof one square metre in extent, and 
double; the thermometers are hung under it two metros from the 
ground. A similar roof, but of much larger size, is employed in 
Australia, in combination with a metal thermometer- box. A 
metallic box, constructed of double louvres with nn air-space 
between, finds favour in S[iain, In Russia and Switzerland Wild’s 
shelter is extensively employed. The thermometers are enclosed 
in a case composed of two or three concentric zinc cylinders tier- 
forated to admit air, and placed 11 feet above the ground. They 
arc protected by a large shiltcr of wood, the south wall and roof of 
which are donole and made of solid boards, between which air 
circulates ; the east and west sides are lonvred, and tho north side 
entirely open. A similar shelter is used in Canada, to cover a box 
of single sheet-iron louvres in winch the thermometers are placed 
feet from tho ground. Various systems of exposure were 
authorized in the United States until 1885. It was then decided, 
ustthe result of experiments^ c<arricd on for nearly two years, that 
a uniform jmtteni of shelter bo adopted by the Signal Service. H 

I Whfpple, iJK/. Attoc, Report t, 18vS6, p 987. 
a Phil. Mag,, [5], xxi, 1686, p. 381; xxlll., 1887, pp. 401, 406. 

* H. A. Haxen, “Thermoijeter Exposure," Pn^, Paper* of Signal RL. 

xvUt., 18S5. 


is a single-Ion vred wooden box, 3 feet 6 inches long, 8 feet wide 
and high, with a movable bottom and a double^ roof. The louvres 
are provided with an upright flange on their inner side, designed 
to keen rain from tho thermometers. The bottom of the shelter is 
to be nxed either 9 feet above a roof or 16 feet above 

All these screens are confessedly imperfect, although most of 
them are well adapted for tho climates in which they are used. 
Numerous comparisons of different screens with each other have 
been inadc,^ but in some cases sufficient precautions in the wa^ of 
using instruments precisely similar and only dissimilarlyAsituated 
have not been observed, and the results are uncertain. A ci-^f^cal 
comparison of tho leading fDnns of thermometer shelter in use is 
still a desideratum. 

The sling thermometer® {thennor^tre fronde), small thermo- 
meter whirled in the air at tho end of a string, is often used as 
a standard, and gives more correct readings than most closed 
screens. All open screens are niitriistvvorthy. 'Aitken® has 
devised a series of thermometer boxes ji) a new principle, radiation 
being taken advantage of to produce .“'^constant draught over the 
thermometer bulbs by the use of 
a long blackened cliimney. These 
give admirable results. V cry small 
and bright objects arc little affected 
by radiation : hence thennonieters 
with bulbs of small diameter and 
coated with a bright deposit of 
gold or silver have been used with- 
out screens. The air temperature 
has also Iwen calculated by means 
of a formula from the readings of 
two similar thermomctei-s, the bulbs 
of which are unequally affected by 
radiation. Some form of sling ther- 
mometer should always be used for 
observations at sea ; the Board of 
Trade screen generally employed is 
thoroughly olqectionablo, and can 
only give moderately good results 
by the exercise of great precautions 
on tlie part of the observer.^ 

As a rub*, thermometers for 
meteorological puiqioses are made 
with spherical bulbs, although 
cylindrical reservoirs luesent cer- 
tain advantages. To ensure per- 
fect uniformity in registration, the 
bulbs should all bo as nearly as 
possible of one size, constructed of 
one kind of glass, and the mount- 
ing perfectly uniform. Better-class 
instruments have the bulb clear of 
tho frame, and the stem attached 
to a slab of metal, of porcelain, J'lc. 3. -Altken’ii Thermometer Screen 
or of glass backed by wood; but for Maximum Thennometor. 
sometimes they are .simply fixed to a boxwood scale. In all cases 
they should be graduated on the stem, and compared with a 
standard, but in view of the uncertainty of the methods of ther- 
mometer exposure great delicacy is undesirable. 

The influence of height on thermometers for ascertaining tho 
temperature of the air has been investigated with somowhat con- 
flicting results;® the disparity is at least partly duo to the use of 
dissimilar instruments. 

Registering ThennomeUrs, — Rutherford’s maximum, invented 
before 1790,** was an ordinary mercury tbermonieter nlaced horizon- 
tally ; the column pushed before it a small steel index, which was 
left at tlio highest jKjiiit reached. It is little used now. The 
maximum thermometers in common use for meteorological ]:)ur- 
pc)se.s are Negrctti & Zambra’s and Phillips’s. Tho former is a 
modified outflow thermometer. It is made with a constriction in 
the tube near the bulb, past whicli tho moron ry easily expands, 
imt cannot return when the temperature falls, as Hie column 
breaks at the narrowed point when the fluid in the bulb be^ns 
to contract. The thermometer acts horizontally, but Everett 
devised a modification whicli is hung bulb uppermost, and the 
mercury, as it passes the constriction, falls down and stands as a 
column in the inverted tube. The thermometer ^ set by swinguig 


* OttRtcr. Quart. Weather Report for 1879 (1882), Appendix 11,; Wild, MUtheif. 

der naturfoneh QeeeUeeh in Bern, 1860, 108; B^rrlott, Quart, J, Roy, Met, 
Soc„ 1879, V. 217 ; Stow, <6., 1882, Mil. 228; 0111, «>.; 1882, vlU. 288; Mawfey, ib., 
1884. X. 1; Aitken. l*roe, R. S. £., 1884, xil. 681 ; Dlckaon, ib,, 188!S,xiU. 199$ 
Haxen, he. Hi. p 

* Hie first use of this Instruniept Is usually aiated to have heen hy Arago 
tCEuvree, 1888, vlll. p. 800), bii^ Saussure employed H for wet-bulb obicnratlooi, 
and doubtless Invented It (we Voyagee dam he Alpee, 1796, Iv. p. 267). 

« Proe. R. S, E., 1884, xll. 660 ; 1888, xHl. 199; 1886, xUl. 682. 

^ Cabome. Quart. J. Roy Met. Sac., 188r, vll. 10. 

* llazcn, foe, eit.i Wild and Cantonl In Report of Vienna Meteorological Oon* 

fevcticc. 1874; Symons, Proc. R, B,, 1888, xxxr. 810; Om«nd, Proe. M, S, J?.. 
1886-87. 9 Tram, R, B. £., lUy 1794, p. 247. 
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it Phillips’s maximum, claimed also by Walfcrdin, has a por- 
tion of the mercury thread separated from the rest by a minute 
bubble if air. it is placed horizontally, and, as temperature 
increases, the detached portion of mercury is pushed forward and 
is not \fitlidrawn when the main column retreats toward the bulb 
on cooling. It is set for a new observation by bringing it into a 
vertical position and tapping it slightly. By reducing the length 
of the index and the ^re of the stem this thennometitr may be 
ma<k suitable for use in any position without altering its register. 
Walfcrdiri’s outflow maximum thermometer is a modification of 
tha^of Lord Charles Cavendish^ and the type of a number of 
similar instruments. It is set by filling the stem entirely 
with mercury frmn a lateral chamber at the top (fig. 4). 

'I’he instrument IS placed verfically, and as temperature 
rises mercury overflows into tlie reservoir. To be read, 
the thormom(|fer is brought back to its original tempera- 
ture, then the number of <legreo spaces loft vacant at the 
top of the tube shows the^^cess of iiiaximuin tempera- 
ture above that at tlie timoW seftiug. 

The minimum thermometer in most freouont use is 
that of John llutherford, invented in 1790. It is a spirit 
thermometer, preferably illed with amyl alcohol to reduce 
risk of distillation, in the column of which a small porce- 
lain index is included. The instrument is hung hori- 
zontally, and, as tempcraf^ire fulls, the index is drawn 
back by the surfaceVnsion of the fluid. When tempera- ^ 
ture riijps, the licpiid flows past the index easily, leaving it at the 
lowest point attained. Baiulin invented a moaification called the 
thermomHre d vmrfcau in 1862 ; it acta vertically, the index being 
fixed yy. a spring, as in Sixe’s thermometer, and set by a long 
glass needle included in the stem, which, when the instrument is 
inverted, falls on the index and drives it to the surface of the 
alcohol. The mercurial mjuimum of Casella is an instrument of 
great delicacy and beauty, extremely difficult to make, and retpiir- 
ing careful handling in its 
use. A si«le tube of wide 
boro ac (fig. 6) is joined 
to the stem of an ordi- 
nary mercurial thermo- 
meter near the bulb. This 
tube terminates in a small 
chamber ab^ cut ofl' by a 
perpendicular glass diaphragm which is perforated by a hole of 
greater diameter than the thermometer stem. When set, the 
mercury in tlie stem indicates the actual temperature, and the 
chamber is empty. On the principle of Balfour Stewart’s fluctua- 
tion thermometer,^ when the instrument is heated the mercury 
remains stationary in the stem but expands into the chamber ab. 
When cooled, the mercury passes out of the chamber ; when this is 
empty, the temperature has returned to that at which tlie instru- 
ment was set, the surface attraction of glass and mercury prevents 
the fluid leaving tlie diaphragm b, and all subsequent contraction 
takes place from tlie stem. The i>osition of tlie mercury column 
in the stem marks the minimum tem|^K;ratiiro since last setting. 
The instrument is set by raising the bulb end and allowing all the 
mercury to flow from the chamber. 

ThermomeU*rs wdiich record the actual tenij»ei*ature at any 
required time, by a change of position produced by a clock, were 
employed by Blackadder^ in 1826. His process was complicated 
and uncertain. Negretti & Zambra have a simpler arrangement 
that works well. Several of their reversing thermometers (see 
under Deep-Sea Th^rmonietcrs) are pivoted on a frame, and held 
upright by catches which are withdrawn in turn at doflnito intervals 
by an electrical arrangement regulated by a clock. Each instru- 
ment, when it reverses, preserves the record of tcm|>erature at that 
moment until it ia set again. 

No thoroughly satisfactory self-registering maximum or minimum 
thermomotor lias yet been produced. In all existing forms tlie 
indications are liable to be disturbed hy shaking. \Yhere alcohol 
is the fluid used, it is apt to volatilize aiid accumulate at the top of 
the tube, so registering a much lower temperature tlian actually 
occurs. It is extremely difficult also to free alcohol thermometers 
from air, which gradually escapes from solution in the fluid and 
reiideia the iilstiiiment untrustwortliy or even useless. 

JtadiaUoii I'liennometers . — The intensity of solar ladiation is 
measured by the^pyrbeliorneter, whicli usually cousists of a body 
heated by the sums rays and a thermometer to measure the rise of 
temperature. In meteorology radiation is measureil by thermo- 
meters simply exposed^ wiUi blackened bulbs. Results of tlie 
utmost diversity are given by different methods. As there is no 
means of determining the true measure of radiation, all that can 
be done is to have the instruments* indications are to W 
(‘ompareil constructed ami exposed in the same way. The usual 
—————— — — .... ^ 

* PML Trufu , 1., 1757, p. 300. HAry Cavendish’s register thermometer Is on 
another principle and a much less practical instrument (see Wilson’s Zi/k 
Vavmdutht p. 47 7X 

i Proe, A. A., vUt IM. 8 Tt'aus. R. B A’., 182C, x. 887, 440. 




form, as suggested by Ilerschcl, is a maximum thermometer 
with a spherical bulb half an inch in diameter coated with lamp- 
black and placed in tlie centre of a spherical vessel of clear glass, 
2,^ inches in diameter, and exhausted of air. The state of the 
vacuum may bo shown by including a small mercurial manometer, 
or a radiometer, or by soldering in platinum electrodes through 
which a discharge can bo made in the interior. It is not essential 
that the vacuum be very perfect ; some observers prefer to employ 
a globe fillcil with dry air. For separate instioinients to be com- 
parable, Whipple and Fcrrel ^ liave shown that the bulbs must be 
truly spherical, of equal tliickncss and size (a difference of 8 per 
cent, in diameter produces variations of several degrees), blackened 
sufficiently to absorb all radiation falling on them, and placed accu- ' 
lately in the centre of perfectly splicrical enclosures, which must 
also be of equal diameter. The stem should be as small as possible 
in projiortion to the bulb ; and before being used for comparative 
purposes all radiation tberiiiometers sliould be compared with an 
arbitrary standard by daily exposure for several w'eeks to sunshine. 

Minimum radiation thcrmonicbn's, intended to measure radiation 
from the earth at night, are usually filled with alcohol, and much 
ingenuity has been expended on increasing their delicacy. The 
bulbs are made very large relatively to the bore, and constructed 
so as to expose a great surface, the reservoir being often helical, 
lenticular, annular, spoon -sliaped, forked, or even like a gridiron. 

Earth Themiomcters. — Saussuro introduced the use of sluggisli 
thermometers packed in non-conducting material for taking 
tempemture of the soil at different depths. Symon’s earth thermo- 
meter on this principle is a slow-actioii instrument cased in felt, and 
is lowered by a cliain into an iron tube which has previously been 
sunk to the required depth. It may be withdrawn and read with- 
out changing its record. The undcrgiouiid temperature committee 
of the British Association have used both slow-actiou and self-regis- 
tering tbcrniometers for their observations in mines and shafts.* 

Thermometers wdth very long .stems, which ean bo read above 
ground, lilted in deep borings in the rock, are used at the observa- 
tories of Greenwich and Edinburgh for investigating earth tem- 
nerature. Those at present established at the Royal Observatory, 
Edinburgh,^ are the successors of a set fixed in the rock in 1887, 
^nd broken accidentally in 1876. They are placed with their bulbs 
at depths of 25, 12, 6, 3 feet beneath the surface respectively, and 
one has its bulb just covered, 'i’lie readings of the intermediate 
thermometers supply data for correcting the long columns of 
alcohol in the deeper ones for the difl’erent temperatures of their 
different parts. Allowance may be made for this effect without 
calculation by utilizing the principle applied by Sainte-Clairo 
Deville to pyrometers. A second stem, similar in every way to 
t^iat of the thermometer, nearly filled wdth the same fluid, but 
hermetically sealed at the lower end, is fixed beside the thermo- 
meter stem. The fluctuations it shows are due solely to causes 
affecting the stem and not the bulb of the tbermoineter, and they 
are eliminattMl from the readings of llie latter 
by takiim account only of the difl’crciice of 
level of the fluid in the two tubes. 

Deep-Sea Thennometers. — The earliest ob- 
servations of warmth beneath the surface 
w'cre made by raising samples of water in a 
valved box and noting the temperature when 
it was brought on board. Saussure, in addi- 
tion to this, ifecd sluggish thermometers, 
which he left ihimersca for several hours 
before ri'ading. His latest thermometer for 
sea-work was filled with alcohol, and had a 
bulb more than an inch in diameter, which 
was imbedded in a mass of wax and enclosed. JM 
in a stout wooden ca.se. It attained the tcni- 
jHjraturo of its surroundings very slowly, pre- 
served it for a long time, and gave, in his 
hands, thorouglily trustworthy results. On 
the introduction of registering thermometers 
these were used, but the unsuspected magni- 
tude of tlie effect of pressure at great depths 
made the earlier records entirely misleading. 

A modification of Sixe’s thermometer, pro- 
tected from pressure by the addition of an 
outer bulb partially filled with a liquid, is 
now usually employed on deep-sea expeditions. 

Those used on the “Challenger,” under the 
name of Mil lor- Casella thermometers, were 
of the form shown in fig. 6. The tube is U-sbaiied, tlie wnd 
and iiart of each limb filled with mercury, the rest of tlie tube, the 
bulb, and part of the expansion on the other side with alcohol. A 
steel index, held in its place by the ju essuro of a hair, is iminei^ed 

* Quart. J. R. Met. 8oe., 187S. v. 142; 18S4. x. 45. 

* Signal Service Pro/. Paper*, No. xlll., 1R84, p. 84. 

* For n of the inethodB and work of the committee, see Brit. Aisocm 

J$eport9, 18S2, p. 74. 

^ Trans. R. S. A., 1880, xxlx. p. 037. 
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in the spirit m each limb above the mercury, which pushes one 
or other before it as the temperature is rising or fulling, and 
leaves them at points denoting the highest and lowest tempera- 
tures passed through. The indexes are set by a magnet. The 
“Ohafiengcr” tliermometcrs, which were not graduated on the 
stems, were st'cured side by side with porcelain temperature .scales 
to vulcanite frames and placed in copi>er cases perforated to allow 
a circulation of water. Tait investigated the whole subje(!t of pres- 
sure corrections after the return of the expedition, and found that 
the high result obtained by a previous experimenter was due 
mainly to heat developed by compression of the vulcanite, which 
affected the thermometer in the press, but would not do so at sea. 
The correction which had to be applied w'as rather less tlian } of a 
degree Fahr. per mile of depth. ^ These tlicrmometers require to 
bo iramer.scd from twenty minutes to half an hour before they 
acquire the temperature of the water, they can only be read to 
quarter degrees Fahr., and they simply indicate the extreme tem- 
peratures Uirough wliich they have passed. Huchanan has greatly 
improved the instrument by reducing the boro of the tube on the 
ininimum side, which is that most faMjuently usctl, thus giving 
long degrees. An arbitrary scale is engraved on the stem.® llis 
mercury piezometer is affected by temperature and by pressure, and 
enables tno actual temperature at any known depth to be found. 

Aime in 1845* invented a very ingenious arrangement of outflow 
thermometers, which were inverted by a weight slipj>ing down the 
line, and registered as they were being drawn up. llis instru- 
ments were accurate, but very delicate and troublesome 
to manage. Within the last few years Nogretti ami 
Zambra have patented several forms of modified out- 
flow' thermometers. The first instrument of the kind 
was complicated ami unmanageable, but that now 
before the public is both simple and convenient. It 
consists of a mercury thermometer with a cylindrical 
bulb and a stem AC (fig. 7) of w’ido bore terminating 
in a small pyriform aneurism. The stem is contracted 
and contorted just above the bulb, and when the iu- 
struincnt is turned upside down the mercury column 
breaks at this jioint and flows down into the tube, 
which is graduated in the iin cited position. To pro- 
tect it from ])rossiiro tlio thermometer is hermeti- 
cally sealed in a strong glass tube, the portion of 
which surrounding tlie bulb contains a quantity of 
mercury secured by a ring of india-rubber cement. 

When the tliermoinetcr is made to turn over at any 
depth in water of any temperature, the record remains 
nearly unaltered, ami, until set for a new observa- 
tion, enables the actual temperature at the instant 
of reversal to l>e ascertained at any subsequent time 
and in any other place. The detached column stand- 
ing in the tube cliaiigcs its length slightly by change 
of temperature. A series of exjierinicnts with twelve 
instruments has shown that for 60'* F. change of tem- 
perature there is a difference of one degree in the 
reading of the inverted thermometer. Hence a cor- 
rection must he applied in all ca.ses where the tem- 
perature at which tlie thermometer is read differ.s more 
than a few degrees from that at which it was inverted, 
contrary to tlie opinion of the German observers.'* 

If a thermometer is inverted in water and read \thile 
wet, the temperature by which it .should he corPected 
is obviously tliat given by the wet-bulb in air. In 
view of the great range of temperature exjierienccd in 
deep-sea w’ork in the tropica, the size of the little Doep-Sea 
overflow coll B, wliich jircveiits mercury from the bulb ThcTmomoter 
from entering the tube must be considerably increased 
before the thermometer can be n.scd w'itli safety for such purposc.s. 
The Negretti and Zarnbra thermometer acquires the temperature 
of its surroundings very rapidly (two or three minutes are usually 
sufficient); it can be read easily to tenths of a degree b'nbr. ; and, 
above all, it ascertains temperature at exact points of depth, and 
lias thus revealed layers of remarkably varying temperature* which 
could not have been dctectc<l by the otlier instruments in use. 

The loaded wooden frame originally employed for reversing the 
thermometer is unsatisfactory, and Magnaghi's reversing gear 
actuated by the rcvolutuin of a small propeller set in motion 
by the water when the thermometer is draw'ii up briskly, is not to 
bo trusted in sliallow' water or where tliere are rapid currents. 
Wh|m the pin is withdrawn the thermometer case turns over and 
is cTamped by a side-spring on the frame. Rung* adopted a 
simpler and better though somewhat clumsy frame, in which the 
thermometer was made to turn by slipping a w’eigbt down the line. 

* • “ Challenfftr" Narrative, ii , App. I., 1882. 

^ For A general account of Ueep-sea tlicrinomcter«, hoc Buchanan, Proe. R. 8, 
E., X. 1878, 77; and “ CAa//' Reports, Narrative, vol. i., 1884, p. 84. 

» Ann. Chiin, Phys., [3]. 1845, xv. 1. 

< Ergebnisse der Untersuchungensfahrt der Drache. Berlin, 1880, p. 2. 

* Mill, Jour, Scof. Met. Sgp. I3J, 1886, No. Hi. p. 28». • 

• Den TeknUke Foreningt Tidskrift, 1883. 
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The United States Fish Commission^ employ the thermometer in 
a frame adapted for use on a wire sounding line, and also actuated 
by a messenger, but the thermometer is not damped oil turning 
over. The Scottish marine station produced* a modification of 
Maraaghi’s frame, the propeller being replaced by a* forced lever 
held down by a spiral spring and raised wlien the tbermoincter is 
to be reversed by the impact of a Rung’s messenger (fig. 8). A 
messenger placed on the lino below', and hung by a loop to the 
upper groove of the thermometer, is let go when the thermoiietor 
turns ami reverses another instrument lower down. Instead of 
being lashed to the sounding line, the frame is 
horn spiral below and claiilped by a small vice 
at the upper end. Buchanan has nipdified and 
simplifiecl the frame, combining its mode of 
attacliiiieiit to the line with the Ainericaii 
method of reversing. 

Nciimayer* has attempted to use a plioto- 
graphic thermograph for deep-^ea tlu; 

Ifght being aupjdied by a Oeissler tul5o excited 
by a small battery. Siemens’s electrical tber- 
iiiometer has also been experimentod with,^‘’ 
but bus hardly been brought to a practicable 
state, ami the .same may be .said for the use 
of thermoelectric junctions. 

Ili/paomcter . — The boiling-point th«:’niomC| 
ter or hypsonieter may he used to obtain an 
independent measure of the pre.s.siire of the 
atmosphere, and so to determine an altitude 
or verify an aneroid barometer. It consists 
of a very delicate mercury thernioineter gradu- 
ated only for 20 or 25 degrees Fahr. in the 
neighbourhood of th(5 boiling point of water 
and divided on the stem into tenths. A 
large aneurism on the tube a little above the 
bulb should allow' the freezing point to be 
verified from time to time on the portion of 
stem beneath it. The tliermometer is hung 
in a cylindrical tin vessel in wliich water is 
boiled by a s])irit lamp placed underneath. 

The bulb must be raised considerably above 
the level of the water, and the whole stem to 
the top of the mercury column immersed in 
the steam. After steam lias been escaping 
freely for some time the temperature is road, 
and by reference to a table the barometric 
pressure, and consequently the altitude, is 
obtained. 

Clinical Thermometers. — The first use to 
wliich thermometers were applied w'as tho 
study of the temperature of the blood in 
fevers ; and tho constancy of tlie temperature 
of the healthy human body w'ns for a century 
considered sufficient to entitle it to the posi- 
tion of a fixed point in graduating tliemiome- 
ters. The increased importance now attached 
to tenijicrature in di.sease has led to tho pro- 
duction of many forms of clinical thcrnio- 
ineter. The large instruments intended to he 
read in situ are now entirely superseded by 
small inaximum self- registering thermometers. 

Graduation is carried to one-fifth of a degree, 
and the usual range is about 25 degrees Fahr., 

—from 85*' or 90® to 110® or 115®. Olive-sbaped 
bulbs have been used, but a cylimlrieal form is most common. 
There should be an arrangement like that suggosteil for hypso- 
nietcrs to enable the freezing iioint to be verified.* Cnsella's thermo- 
meter on Phillips’s system lias a small expansion on the stem, 
followed by a contraction, to prevent the index following the rest 
of the mercury into tho bulb when the ‘instrument is not in use. 
The “ half-minuto thermometer” is quick in action ; it has a bulb 
of very small diameter and an extremely fine bore, the mercury 
thread being rendered visible by Hicks’s arrangement of a lens- 
fronted stem, immiseb’s avitreous thermometer i% recommended 
for clinical use on account of its small size, convenient shape, and 
non liability to get out of order. 

Thermometers for Technical Purposes, — ThesI arc made in an 
infinite variety of forms, adapted to the various processes of manu- 
facture and industry. The scale is often dispensed with in these 
instruments, a movable pointer being fixetl at the point at which 
the mercury is to bo kept. Air or steam thermometers Jsco Pyro- 
mkter) are rapidly superseding mercury instruments for all tem- 
peratures above the boiling* point of water. The cheap German 
liajicr-scale thermometers are largely used, fitted in wooden cases, 

7 Report, 1882. * 

8 Mill, Proe. R. 8. £., xlG 1884, 928. 

9 NfUure, vlll. 195. 

10 ChvUlenger" Reports^ Karrstivet 1884, 1. p. 95. 
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as dairy thermometers, ami a larger size for brewing purposes. 
Alarm thermometeriiRre often employed, in which electric contact 
is made a beU rung when the temperature exceeds or falls 
short of a certain limit. Thermostats of various forms are made 
use of, ift M^iicli a thermometer, by the position of the mercury in 
the stem, regulates the gas-supply of a ourner and thus the heat 
of an enclosure. 

Metallic —Thermometers depending on change in 

leng^ or form of comjKisite metal bars, such as Crighton’s zinc-iron 
bar and Sr^guct’s silver-gold-platinum spiral (sec Pyrometer), arc 
conv^ed into registering instruments by the addition of two 
light pointers pushed forward by the •index needle as it travels 
round the gradiu^ed arc to either side and left at their extreme 
points. Jiirgenson in 1841 constructed a chronometer, the balance 
wheel of Which was arranged so as to exaggerate the effects of 
change of terr^crature and thus to affect the rate. It furnishe<l a 
very close approximation to the mean temperature between the 
intervals of rating, and waa tfpproved by Arago for use in observa- 
tions. Hermann and PfistR^s mjtallic thermometer * is probably 
the best adapted for meteorological purposes, and has given 
satisfactory results at the Zurich observatory. It is a flat spiral of 
brass and steel, which unfolls and coils up according to changes of 
temperature, moving an index on a divided horizontal circle and 
marking the maximum and minimum by light pointers. In order 
to secure regular results, ^le instrument must be annealed by 
heating for some tiifte in boiling linseed oil. 

Several instruments known popularly ns metallic thermometers 
depend on a different principle, that of the cliange of form in a 
thin metallic enclosure containing liquid. 

Immis'^/rs avitreous thermometer (fig. 9) is /f 

an example. A minute Bourdon’s tube is (( jj 

fixed at one end, and the other bears on the 

short arm of a Ibvcr, the long arm of which 

acta by a rack on the pinion forming the 

axis of the pointer. It is only one inch in 

diameter ana extremely accurate. 

Thermograplui . — The first form of thermo- / 3 k 
graph, due to Wheatstone, was an electrical (,i i 
apparatus. It has recently been improved 
by Van Rysselberghe, in whose hands it has 
assumed the following form. The thermomo- 
tor is of rather wide bore and open above. At 
intervals of <piarter of aj> hour a wire is moved 
gradually down the tube by a clock until Fig. 9.— Immlsch’s 
it touches the mercury; an electric circuit Avitreous Tfiennometer. 
is thus completed, and causes an indentation by a diamond point 
which moves in the same way as the wire down a rotating cylinder 
covered with thin sheet copper or zinc. The metal sheet is renewed 
at each revolution of the cylinder, and it is sufficient to join the 
indented points with a graver to have a plate from which any 
number of copies of the record may be printed. Cripp’s thermo- 
graph records hourly on a revolving cylinder. It consists essen- 
tially of a mercury thermometer coiled into a flat spiral and sus 
pended on a horizontal axis. Any change of temperature displaces 
the centre of gravity of the system, and the instrument rotates 
through an arc, moving a pencil as it dOfes so. A perfectly con- 
tinuous record is produced by the photographic thermograph. Wet 
and dry bulb thermometers are so arranged that a b^am of light 
passes through an air- speck, w’liich separates part of the mercury 
thread, or through the vacant part of the tube, and falls on a 
rotating cylinder covered with photographic paper on which it 
traces the curve of temperature fluctuation. This apparatus is 
probably the ino.st perfect of its kind. In Bowkett’s thermograph 
the change of form of a curved tube containing oil moves a pencil 
radially over a card turned horizontally by a clock. The resulting 
curve IS referable.to |)olar instead of rectangular coordinates ; the 
radius measures tempemturc, the angle time. Richards thermo- 
graph is also actuated by means of a sealed metallic capsule con- 
taining fluid. It draw's h continuous curve in ink on a revolving 
drum on which one sheet lasts for seven days. This instrument 
is largely employed in observatories to check eye observations, and 
is peculiarly adapted for use in iiositions to which access can only 
be had occasionally. It is made in many forms, one of which is 
specially adapted for marine work, the scaled capsule being rolled 
into the form of a cylinder and exposed to tlie water on both 
surfaces. i (H. R. M.) 

THfiROIGNE DE MfiRICOUllT, Anne Joseph 
(1762-1817), was horn at Marcourt (trom a corruption 
of which name she took her usual designation), a small 
town in*Luxembourg, on the banl^ of the Ourthe, on 13th 
August 1762. She was the ‘daitghter of a well-to-do 
farmer, Peter Th^roigne. She,appears to have been well 
educ ated, having been brought up in the convent of 

RepevL filr Meteor olpgitt b pb i« p. 7. 
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Robermont ; she was quick-witted, strikingly handsome 
n appearance, and intensely passionate in temper ; and 
she had a strong and almost volcanic power of eloquence, 
which she used with great effect upon the mobs of Paris 
during that short space of her life (1789-93) which alone 
is of historical interest. The story of her having been 
betrayed by a young rngneur^ and having in consequence 
devoted her life to avenge her wrongs upon aristocrats, a 
dory which is told by Lamartine and others, is unfounded, 
the truth being that she left her home on account of a 
quarrel with her stepmother. fShe went to Paris, and, on 
the outbreak of the Revolution, .she was surrounded by a 
coterie of well-known men, chief of whom were Potion and 
Desmoulins. She belonged to their party to the last, — 
became in fact the “ Fury of the Gironde.’' On Hth July 
1789 she came prominently into notice at the fall of 
the Bastille, and for about four years thereafter she was 
seen in many of the stormiest .scenes of the Revolution, 
being known as “ la belle Liegoise,” and singularly attired 
in a riding habit, a plume in her hat, pistols in her belt, 
and a sword dangling by her side. Early in October she 
took a leading part in the march to Versailles, and the 
return journey with the king and queen to the capital. 
No horror appalled her, and the violence of her language 
and her power with the mob were no less remarkable than 
the influence which she was able, by combining cajolery, 
threats, and money, successfully to exert on the royalist 
soldiers, so winning them over to the Revolution. Being 
justly accused of dangerous conduct, her arrest was ordered 
in the following year (1790), and she left Paris for Mar- 
court, whence after a short stay she proceeded to Liege, in 
which town she was seized by warrant of the Austrian 
Government, and conveyed first to Tyrol and thereafter 
to Vienna, accused of having been engaged in a plot 
against the life of the queen of France. After an inter- 
view, however, with Leopold IL, she was released ; and she 
returned to Paris, crowned of course with fresh laurels 
Wause of her captivity, and resumed her influence. In 
tne clubs of Paris her voice was often heard, and even in 
the National Assembly she would violently interrupt the 
expression of any moderatist views. She commanded in 
person the 3d corps of the so-called army of the fau- 
bourgs on 20th June 1792, and again won the gratitude 
of the people. She shares a heavy responsibility for her 
connexion with the riots of the 10th of August. A cer- 
tain contributor to Desmoulins’s journal, the Acts of the 
Ap)os(les^ Suleau by name, earned her savage hatred by 
associating hei; name, for the sake of the play upon the 
word, with a deputy named Populus, whom she had never 
seen. On the 10th of August, just after she had watched 
approvingly the massacre of certain of the national guard 
in the Place VendOme, Suleau was pointed out to her. 
She sprang at him, dragged him among the infuriated 
mob, and he was stabbed to death in an instant. But the 
time came when her party was in peril at the hands of one 
more extreme, and she now wildly urged the mob to more 
moderate courses. Then the furies of the ‘‘ Mountain ” 
seized the fury of the Gironde, and they stripped her 
naked, and flogged her in the public garden of the 
Tuileries. The infamous affront drove her mad. She 
was removed to a private house, •thence in 1800 to La 
Salpetriere for a month, and thence to a place of confine- 
ment called the Petites Maisons, where she remain^ — a 
raving maniac — till 1807. She was then again removed 
to La Salpetriere, where she died, never having recovered 
her reason, on 9th June 1817. ^ 

THESEUS, the great hero of Attic legend,- son* of 

3 All the passages in the Iliad and Odyssey in which his name or 
allusions to his legend occur are reganled with more or less proba* 
oility as spurious. •* 
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, iEgeus, king of Athens, and iEthra, daughter of Pittheus, 
king of Troezen. Thus through his father he was descended 
from Erechthciis and the autochthones of Attica ; through 
his mother he came of the Asiatic house of Pelops. iEgcus, 
being childless, went to Delphi to consult the god, who 
gave him an ambiguous answer. He went to Troczen, 
and told the oracle to Pittheus, who, seeing its bearing, 
contrived that iEgeus should have intercourse with his 
daughter iEthra. ^Egeus then departed to Athens, and 
^ in duo time iEthra, who remained at Tra*zen, brought 
forth Theseus. It was given out that the child’s father 
, was Poseidon, the great god of Troezen, and in after ages 
the Trcezenians pointed to the Holy Isle as the place where 
Poseidon and jEthra met, and where ^Ethra raised a 
temple to Athene Apaturia, at which Troezcnian maids 
dedicated their girdles before marriage. For his tutor 
and guardian young Theseus had one Cannidas, to whom, 
down to Plutarch’s time, the Athenians were wont to 
sacrifice a black ram on the eve of the festival of Theseus. 
On passing out of boyhood, Theseus, in accordance with 
custom, went to Delphi, and there cut off his front hair. 
iEgeus had deposited his sword and boots under a heavy 
rock, telling iEthra that, if she gave birth to a son who, 
on attaining manhood, should be able to lift the rock and 
remove the sword and boots, she w^as to send him with 
all secrecy to his father at Athens. Theseus now lifted 
the rock, removed the sword and boots, and set out for 
Athens. Ho encountered many adventures on the way. 
First he met Periphetes, surnamed Corynetes (Clubman). 
Him Theseus slew, and parried off his club. At the 
isthmus of Corinth dwelt Sinis, called the Pine Bendcr, 
because he killed his victims by fastening them to th6 
top of a pine-tree (or tw^o pine-trees), which he had 
bent down and then suffered to fly up. Theseus hoisted 
the Pine-Dender on his own pine tree. Now, the deceased 
Pine-Bender had a pretty daughter, who ran and hid 
herself in a thicket where asparagus grew plentifully ; 
and, when Theseus came to look for her, she prayed \o 
the asparagus, and promised that if it would hide her she 
would never injure asparagus any more. Theseus wiled 
her from the thicket, and from their union* sprang the 
family of the loxids, who worshipped asparagus. Next 
Theseus despatched the Croinmyonian sow (or boar), a 
dreadful monster. Then he flung over the cliff the wicked 
Sciron, who, while his guests were perforce washing his 
feet, used to kick them over into the sea. In Eleusis 
Theseus 'wrestled 'wdth and killed Cercy^pn. A little 
farther on he slew Procrustes, who had only one bed for 
all comers : if his guest was too short for the bed, ho 
stretched him out ; if ho was too long, he cut him down 
to the requisite length. At the Cephissus Theseus was met 
by the Phytalid family, who purified him from the taint 
of bloodshed. As he passed through the streets of Athens, 
his curls and long garment reaching to his ankles drew on 
► him the derision of some masons, who were putting on the 
roof of the new temple of Apollo Delphinius : “Why,” 
they asked, “ was such a pretty girl out alone 1 ” In reply 
Theseus took the bullocks out of their cart and flung them 
higher than the roof of the temple. He found his father 
married to Medea, who had fled from Corinth. Being a witch, 
she knew Theseus befoiti his father did, and tried to persuade 
iEgeus to poison his son ; but .d^geus at last recognized him 
by Jiis sword, and took him to his arms. Theseus was 
now declared heir to the throne, and the Pallantids, who 
had hoped to succeed to the childless king, conspired against 
.Theseus, but ho crushed the conspiracy. He then attacked 
the flame-spitting bull of Marathon and brought it alive 
to Athens, where he sacrificed it to Apollo Delphinius. 
Now comes the adventure of the Cretan Minotaur (see 
Minos), whom Theseus slew by the aid of Ariadne (g.v.). 


While Theseus was in Crete, Minos, wishing to see whether 
Theseus was really the son of Poseidon, flung }il8 ring 
into tlie sea. Theseus dived and brought; it up, together 
with a golden crown, the gift of Amphit^ite^o On the 
return voyage the ship touched at Naxos, and there 
Theseus abandoned Ariadne. Ho landed also at Delos, 
and there he and the youths danced the crane dance, the 
complicated movements of which were meant toidmiiate 
the windings of the Labyrinth.^ In historical times fthis 
dance was still danced by the Delians round the horned 
altar — an altar entirely comp'osed of Idft-sided horns. 
Theseus had promised JEgeus that, if he returned success- 
ful, the black sail with which the fatal ship t^Vays put to 
sea 2 should be exchanged for a white one. But he forgot 
his promise ; and, when fr^m Acropolis at Athens 
iEgeus descried the black sail out at sea, he flung himself 
from the rock, and died. Hence at the festival which 
commemorated the return of Theseus there was always 
weeping and lamentation. Theseus now carried out a 
political revolution in Attica by aJ[)olishing the semi-inde- 
pendent powers of the separate townships and concen- 
trating those powers at Athens, and he instituted the 
festival of the Panathemea,^ as a symbol of the unity of 
the Attic race. Further, according to a democratic tradi- 
tion, he abolished the monarchy, and 8ub.stituted in its 
place a popular government ; but, to obviate the evils of 
a pure democracy, he instituted the three classes or castes 
of the eupatrids (nobles), geomori (husbandmen), and 
demiurgi (artisans). He also minted coins bearing the 
figure of an ox. He extended the territory of Attica as 
far as the isthmus oPCorinth. 

Ho w'as the first to celebrate in their full pomp the 
Isthmian games in honour of Poseidon ; for the games 
previously instituted by Hercules in honour of Melicertes 
had been celebrated by night, and bad partaken of the 
nature of mysteries rather than of a festival. Of Theseus’s 
adventures with the Amazons there were different accounts. 
According to some, he sailed with Hercules to the Euxine, 
and there won the Amazon Antiope as the meed of 
valour ; others said that he sailed on his own account, and 
captured Antiope by stratagem. Thereafter the Amazons 
attacked Athens. Antiope fell fighting on the side of 
Theseus, and her tomb w'as pointed out on the south side 
of the acropolis. By Antiope Theseus had a son, Hippo- 
lytus. On the death' of Antiope, Theseus married Phaedra. 
She fell in love with her stepson Hippolytus, who, resist- 
ing her advances, was accused by her to Theseus of having 
attempted her virtue. Theseus in a rage imprecated on 
his son the wrath of Poseidon. His prayer was answered : 
as Hippolytus was driving beside the sea, a bull issuing 
from the waves terrified his horses, and he was thro'wn 
and killed. This tragic story is the subject of one of 
the extant plays of Euripides. 

The famous friendship between Theseus and Pirithous, 
king of the Lapiths, originated thus. Hearing of the 

^ The Ostiaka of Siberia have an elaborate crane dance, in which 
the dancers are dressed up with skins and the heads of cranes 
(Pallas, Ketse diirch verachiedene Prnvinzcn des russitchen Reichs^ iii. 
65). 

* So, too, the ship that sailed annually from Thessaly to Troy 
Avith olferingt to the shade of Achilles put to sea with sable sails 
(Philostratus, Ileroica^ xx. 25). The ship that vyis to bring Iseult 
to the mortally wounded Tristram was to hoist a white sail if she was 
on board, a black sail if she was not. The black sails recur in the 
modem Greek version of the tale of Theseus. Compare Asiaiick 
Researches, ix. 97. ,, 

’ Besides the Panatheniea, Theseus is said to have inirl^ituted the 
festival of the Synaikia pi' Hfetoihia, Wachsmuth ingeniously sup- 
poses that the latter festivA commemorated the local union in a single 
city of the eejiarate settlements on the Acropolis and its immediate 
neighbourhood, while the PanathenVa commemorated the political 
union of the whole of Attica (C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadi Athen m 
AUerthum^ p. 453 5^.). , 
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strength and courage of Theseus, Pirithous desired to put 
them to the test. , Accordingly he drove away from Marathon 
some cftws whicJh belonged to Theseus, The latter pursued, 
but, Tjhe/i he came up with the robber, the two heroes were 
80 filled* with admiration of each other that they swore 
brotherhood. At the marriage of Pirithous to Hippodamia 
(or Deidamia) a fight broke out between the Lapiths and 
CAitayrs, in which the Lapiths, assisted by Theseus, were 
vijjborious, and drove the Centaurs out of the country. 
Theseus and Pirithous now carried oil Helen from Sparta, 
and when they drew lojs for her she fell to the lot of 
Theseu^, who took her to Aphidnae, and left her in 
charge of his mother iEthra and his friend Aphidnus. 
He now discended to the lower world with Pirithous, to 
help his friend to carr^^l! Proserpine. But the two were 
caught, and confined In Hades till Hercules came and 
released Theseus. Meantime Castor and Pollux had 
captured Aphidnae, and carried off their sister Helen and 
i15thra. When Theseus returned to Athens, he found that 
a sedition had been stirred up by Menestheus, a descendant 
of Erechtheus, one of the old kings of Athens. Failing to 
quell the outbreak, Theseus in despair sent his children to 
Euboea, and, after solemnly cursing the Athenians, sailed 
away to the island of Scyrus, where he had ancestral 
estates. But Lycomedes, king of Scyrus, took him up to 
a high place, and cast him into the sea, that he died. 
Others said^that he fell of himself over the cliff as he was 
taking his evening walk. Menestheus reigned at Athens, 
but, when he died before Troy, the sons of Theseus recovered 
the kingdom. Long^afterwards, at the battle of Marathon 
(490 B.C.), many of the Athenians thought they saw the 
phantom of Theseus, in full armour, charging at their head, 
against the Persians. When the Persian war was over, 
the Delphic oracle bade the Athenians fetch the bones of 
Theseus from Scypus, and lay them in Attic earth. It fell | 
to Ciraon^s lot in 469 b.c. to discover the hero’s grave at 
Scyrus, and bring back his bones to Athens. They were 
deposited in the heart of Athens, and henceforth escaped | 
slaves and all persons in peril sought and found sanctuary | 
at the grave of him who in his life had been a champion ] 
of the oppressed. His chief festival was on the 8th of 
the month Pyanepsion (October 21st), but the 8th day 
of every month was also sacred to him. 

Whatever we may think of the historical reality of Theseus, his 
legend seems to contain recollections of historical events, the 
ffvyoiKi(rfA6tt whether by this wo understand the political central- 
ization of Attica at Athens or a local union of previously separate 
settlements on the site of Athens. The birth of Theseus at 
Troezen points to the immigration of an Ionian family or tribe 
from tlie south. With thi^ agrees the legend of the contest 
between Athene and Poseidon for supremacy on the acropolis of 
Athens, for Theseus is intimately connecteef with Poseidon, the 
^at Ionian god. iEgeus, the father of Theseus, has been iden- 
Bfied by some modern scholars with Poseidon. 

The Athenian festival in October, popularly supposed to com- 
memorate the ^return of Theseus from Crete, is interesting, as 
some of its features are identical with those of harvest- festivals 
still observed in the north of Europe. Thus the eiresione, a 
branch of olive wreathed with wool ana decked with fruits, bread, 
&c., which was carried in procession and hung over the door of the 
house, where it was kept for a year, is the Enitenxai (Harvest-may) 
of Germany.^ 

The welj-prescrved Doric temple to the north of the acropolis at 
Athens, commonly known as the Theseum, was long supposed to 
be the sanctuary in which the bones of Theseus reposed. But 
archeeologistsare now much divided on this question. It is agreed, 
however, that the temple is of the 6th century b.c. , and that the date 
of its construction cannot differ widely from that of the Parthenon.* 
T^ere were several* (according to Philochorus, four) temples or 
■hrinw of Theseus at Athens. Milchhbfer thinks ho has found 
one ortbem in the neighbourhood Piiteus.* 

J See W. Mannhardt, Antike WM^und Feld^Kulte, 212 
For the literature oh the subject, see Milchhbfer, in Baumeister's 
Dmkmdler des clasiischm A^terthums, i. p. 170. 

* ^eJSrldutemder Text to the Kartm von Aitika (Berlin, 1881), i. 
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Our chief authority for the legend of Theecue is the Ufo by Plutarch, whfch 
Is a compilation from earlier writers. G Gilbert, who has inTestlgated the 
sources from which Plutarch drew for his life of Theseus, believes that his clilef • 
authority was the AHhU of Ister, and that Ister mainly followed Philochorus. 
See PhiloIoffUM, xxxill., 1874, p. 46 sg. 

There Is a modern Greek folk-tale which preserves some features of the legend 
of Theseus and the Minotaur, but for the Minotaur has been substituted a st;ven- 
headed snake. See Bernard Schmidt, Oriechische Mahrchen, 8agen,und Volkt- 
Uader, p. 118 tg. (J. G. FR.) 

THESMOPHCRTA, an ancient Greek festival, cele- 
brated by women only in honour of Demeter 0€<rfjLo<l)6po^. 
At Athens, Abdera, and perhaps Sparta, it lasted three 
days. At Athens the festival took place on the 11th, 
12th, and 13th of the month Pyanepsion (24th, 25th.# 
and 26th October), the first day being called Anodos 
(ascent), or, according to others. Kathodes (descent), the • 
second Nesteia (fast), and the third Kalligeneia (fair- 
born).^ If to these days we add the Thesniophoria, which 
were celebrated on the 10th at Halimus, a township on 
the coast near Athens, the festival lasted four days.® If 
further we add the festival of the Stenia, which took place 
on the 9th, the whole festival lasted five days.® The 
Stenia are said by Photius to have celebrated the return 
of Demeter from the lower world (Anodos), and the women 
railed at each other by night."^ The Thesmophoria at 
Halimus seem to have included dances on the beach.® 
The great feature of the next day (the Anodos) is gene- 
rally assumed to have been a procession from Halimus to 
Athens, but this assumption seems to rest entirely on an 
interpretation of the name Anodos, and it loses all pro- 
bability when we observe that the day was by others called 
Kathodos.® Probably both names referred to the descent 
of Demeter or Proserpine to the nether world, and her 
ascent from it.’® The next day, Nesteia, was a day of 
sorrow, the women sitting on the ground and fasting.” 
As to what took place on the Kalligeneia we have no 
information. Nor can we define the time or nature of the 
secret ceremony called the pursuit,” or the ‘‘ Chalcidian 
pursuit,” and the sacrifice called the “ penalty.” 

During the Thesmophoria (and for nine days previously, 
if Ovid, Mety x. 434, is right, and refers to the Thesmo- 
•phoria) the women abstained from intercourse with their 

* Schol. on Aristopli., Tliesviophoriazuste^ 80 and 685 ; Diog. Laer., 
ix. 43; H^ychiuR, s.v. rpt-fipapos (the reading here is uncertain) 
and &yo5os; Alciphron, iii. 39; Athenapus, 807/. Plutarch (Vit, 
DexnostA.f 30) states that the Nesteia took place on the 16th of 
Pyanepsion, but in this he stands alone. 

® Schol. onAristoph., Thesin.^ 80; Photius, Lex,^ s.v. 9a<rpo<kopioty 
Tjpiapai 5' (where Naher should not have altered the MS. reading 8' into 
»5'); He.sychiua, s.v. rplrr) &9<rfio<popl(i>y, 

® Schol. on Aristoph., Tkesxn., 834. 

^ Photius, l^ex.y s.v. ariiyia; cf. Apollodorus, i. 6, 1. 

* Plut., 8; fur this passage probably refers to tbe Tbesmo- 

phoria, the CapeColias mentioned being near Halimus (see Erlduternder 
Text to the Karten von Atlika, ii. 1 sq.). The Thesmophorium at 
Halimus is mentioned by Pausanias (1. 81, 1). 

* Hesychius (s.v. Ayodos) and the Schol. on Arist., Thesm.^ 685, 
suppose that the day was so called because the women ascended to 
the Thesmophorium, which (according to the scholiast) stood on a 
height. But no ancient writer mentions a procession from Halimus. 
For the name Kathodosy see Schol., loc, cit.; Photius, Lex,^ s.v. 
Bfffpoipoplwy ijfxfpai S'. For the statement that at one part of the 
festival (commonly assumed, by the writers who accept the statement, , 
to be the Anodos) the women carried on their heads the “ books of 
the law,” we have only the authority of the scholiast on Theocritus, 
iv. 26, who displays his ignorance by describing the women as virgins 
(see below), and saying that they went in procession to Eleusis. The 
statement may therefore be dismissed as an etymological fiction. 
Aristophanes, Eccles,, 222, is no evidt»ce for the book -carrying. 

The Boeotian festival of Demeter, which was held at about the 
same time as the Athenian Thesmophoria, and at which the megara (see 
below) were opened, is distinctly stated by Plutarch (De Osir.f 
69) to have been a mourning for the descent (Kathodos) of Proserj)ine. 

Pint., Dem,, 30; Id., De Is, et Osir,y 69. 

Hesychius, s.v. Zlwypai Snidas, s.v. ;^aAici8iK8y hlcaypa; Hesy- 
chius, s.v. (npin. For flight and pursuit as parts of reliciow <!ere- 
monies, c/. Plutarch, Qxmst. Qrm.y 38; Id., Qdaesi, Eom,y 68; 
Id., DeDef. Orao,, 16; JSlian, EaL An., xii. 34; Pausanias, 1.24,4; 
Id., vlil. 63, 3 ; Diodorus, 1. 91 ; Lobeck, Agiaophamusy p. 676 ; Mar- 
quardt, StaatsverwaUungt 2d eii., iii. 32 A 
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THESMOPHORIA 


husbands, and to fortify themselves strewed their beds 
' with Agnus castxis and other plants. The women of 
Miletus strewed their beds with pine branches, and put 
fir-cones in the sanctuaries of Demeter. ^ Whether un- 
married women were admitted to the festival seems doubt- 
ful ; in Lucian’s time it would appear that they were. 
The women of each deme (township) elected two married 
women of their number to preside over them at the 
festival ; and every married man in the township who 
possessed property to the value of three talents had to 
•provide a feast for the women on behalf of his wife.^ 
During the festival the women seem to have been lodged 
' by twos in tents or huts, probably erected within the sacred 
precincts of the Thesraophorium.^ They were not allowed 
to eat the seeds of the pomegranate or to wear garlands 
of flowers.® Prisoners were released at the festival,® and 
during the Nesteia the law-courts were closed and the 
senate did not meet."^ Aristophanes’s play on the festival 
sheds little light on the mode of its celebration. 

At Thebes Thesmophoria were celebrated in summer 
on the acropolis (Cadmeia) ; at Eretria during the Thes- 
mophoria the women cooked their meat, not at fires, but 
by the heat of the sun, and they did not invoke Kalli- 
geneia (which seems to mean that they did not celebrate 
the last day of the festival) ; at Syracuse, during the 
festival, cakes called made of sesame and honey 

in the shape of pudenda mnliehria^ were handed round.® 
Agrigen turn, Ephesus, and Dry me, in Phocis, had also 
their Thesmophoria.® 

The above was nearly all thnt was known about the Thesmo- 

S horia down to 1870. In that year E. Rohdo published in tho 
llicinischcs Museum (N. F. 25, p. 548 iq . ) a scholion on Lucian 
(Dial. Meretr.y ii. 1), which he discovered in the Vatican MS. 
Palatinus 73, and w'hich furnishes some curious details about the 
Thesmophoria. It also explains two obscure and corrupt passages 
of Clemens Alexandrinus and Pausanias, tho true meaning of which 
had been divined by Lobeck {AglaophamuSy p. 828 sq.). The sub- 
stance of tho scholion is this. When Proserpine was carried off 
by Pluto, a swineherd called Kubuleus was herding his swine at 
the spot, and his herd was engulfed in the chasm down which ^ 
Pluto had vanished with Proserpine. Accordingly at the Thesmo- 
phoria it was customary, in memory of Eubuleus, to fling pigs into 
the ** chasms of Demeter and Proserpine.’’ (Those “chasms” 
may have been natural caverns or perhaps vaults. The scholiast 
speaks of them also as adyta and megara,^^) In these chasms or 
adyta there were supposed to be serpents, which guarded the adyta 
and consumed most of tho flesh of the pigs that were thrown 

^ A^lian, Nat. An., ix. 26; Schol. on Theocr.^ iv. 25; Hcsychius, 
s.v. KV€u>pou] Pliny, N. Jf., 24, 59; Dioscorides, i. 136 (134, ed. 
Sprengel); Schol. on Nioander, Ther.y 70 8q.\ Galen, xi. 808, ed. 
Kiihn; Steph. Byz., s.v. MiKriros. t 

’ Lucian, Dial. Meretr . , ii. 1. On the other hand, read in Strabo 
(i, 3, 20) of virgins at Alponus ascending a tower as spectators (aarot 
Stay) of tho Tliesnioplioria, which would seem to imply that they did 
not participate in it. 

* Istcus, De Cironis Jfered.^ 19; Id., De Pyrrhi Hered.j 80. 

^ Aristoph., Thesm.^ 624, 658, with the Schol. ad ll. As to the 
custom of camping out at festivals, Plutarch (Qumst. Conviv.^ iv. 6, 2) 
compares the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles with the Greek Dionysia; 
from which we may perhaps infer that the worshippers camped out at 
the Dionysia. Cp. G^imilla, 7/isioire de VOrenoquet i, p. 256 sq. 

® Clcin. Alex., Protrep., 19.; Schol. on Sophocles, (Ed. Col.^ 681. 

® Marcellinus on Hermogenes, in JVietores GraBci, ed. Walz, iv. 462 ; 
Sopater, ibid., viii. 67. 

^ Aristoph., Thesm.^ 80. Tlie word rplr-n seems to mean tho 
Nesteia, as the Schol. ad 1. takes it. That the “middle day ” was 
the Nesteia we know from Atheiiajus, 307/. 

® Xenophon, Hcllen.^ v. 2, ‘29; Plutarch, QumsU Or.^ 31; Athen- 
aeus, 647rt. 

® Polycenus, v. 1, 1; Herodotus, vi. 16; Pausanias, x. 33, 12. 

Mr C. T. Newton discovered in the sanctuary of Demeter and the 
Infernal Deities at Cnidus a chamber which may have been one of tho 
megara referred to by the scholiast. It contained bones of pigs and 
marble figures of pigs. The chamber was not, however, originally 
BubteiTanean. See Newton’s Discoveries at Halicarnassus^ <fec., ii. 
p. 383 sq, ; Id., Travels and Discoveries in the Levant^ ii. p. 180 sq., 
According to Porphyry {De Andro NympharuMy 6) the Infernal 
Deities had megara^ ns the Olympian had temples, and the sacrificial 
pits of the former corresponded to the altars of the latter. 


in. The decayed remains of the flesh were afterwards fetched 
by women caUed “drawers” {antletriai)^ who, after observing 
rules of ceremonial purity for three days, descended linto the 
caverns, and, frightening away tho serpents by clapping their 
hands, brought up the remains and placed them on the Stars. 
Whoever got a portion of this decayed flesh and sowed it with the 
seed in the ground was supposed thereby to secure a good crop.^* 
The rest of the scholion is obscure, and perhaps corrupt, but the 
following seems to be the sense. The ceremony above descried 
was called the arretophoria, and was supposed to exercise Die same 
quickening and fertilizing influence on men as on fields. Further, 
along with tlie pigs, sacred oikes made of dough, in the shape of 
serpents and ot phalli, were cast into tho caverijs, to symoolize 
tlie productivity of the earth and 8f man. Branches of pines 
were thrown in for a similar reason. ^ 

The custom described in this im[»ortant scholion is clearly the 
same as that referred to by Clemens Alexandrinus (Protrep. y § 17) 
and Pausanias (ix. 8, 1). From the Istter we learn that the jugs 
were sucking pigs, and from the’*forrffr (if we adopt LobcclTs 
emendation yeydpois (wyras for peyapi(ovrts) that they were thrown 
in alive. From Pausanias we may further perhaps infer (though 
tho passage is corrupt) that the remains of the pigs thrown down 
in one year were not fetched up till the same time next year (cp. 
Pans., X. 32, 14). The question remains, At what point of the 
Thesmophoria did the ceremony described by the sclioliast on 
Lucian take place? Robdo thinks that it fonnell part of the cere- 
monies at Halimus, his chief ground bein^ tliat Clemens 
34) and Arnobiiis (v. 28) mention phalli in connexion wifii the 
“mysteries at Halimus”; but it is not certain that these mysteries 
were the Thesmophoria. Tlie legend of Eubuleus seems to,show 
that the ceremony commemorated the descent of Proserpine to 
the nether world; and, if we are right in our interpretation of the 
name Kathodos as apjilied to the first ^lay of tho Thesmophoria 
proper, the ceremony described would naturally fall on that day. 
Further, if our interpretation of Pausanias is correct, tlie same 
day must have witnessed the descent of the living pigs and the 
ascent of the rotten pork of tho previous year. Hence the day 
might be indiderciitly styled Kathodos or Anodos (“descent” or 
“ascent”); and so in fact it was. 

It is usual to interpret Tliesmophorus “lawgiver” and Thesmo- 
phoria “ the feast of the lawgiver.’’ But the Greek for “ lawgiver ” 
IS not Tliesmophorus but Thesmotlietes (or Nomothotes, when 
nomos displaceci in the sense of “law”). If we compare 

such names of festivals as Oschophoria, Lampadephoria, Hydro- 
plioria, Soirophoria (“the carryings of grapes, of torches, of water, 
of umbrellas”) with the corresponding Oscliophonis, I^^impade- 
phorus, Hydrophorus, also Thalfophorus and Kancphonis, we can 
scarcely help concluding that Thesmophoria must originally have 
meant in the literal and physical sense the carrying of the thc^noiy 
and Thesmophorus the person who so carried them ; and, in view 
of the ceremony disclosed by tho scholiast on Lucian (compared 
w’ith the analogous ceremony observed by the Arrephoroi at 
Athens), w’care strongly tempted to suppose that thew^omen whom 
he calls Antletriai may have oecn also known, atone time or other, 
as Thesmophoroi, and that tho thesmoi were the sacra which they 
carried ana deposited on the altar. Tlie w’ord would then be used 
in its literal sense, “that which is set down.” How the name 
Thesmophorus should have been transferred to the goddess from 
her ministers is of course a difficulty, which is hardly disposed of 
bv pointing to the epithets Amallopliorus (“sheaf-bearing”) and 
Melophorus (“apple-bearing”), which were applied to men as well 
as to the goddess. 

As to the ori^dn of the Tbe.sniojihoria, Herodotus (ii. 171) asserts 
that they were intioduced into Greece from Egypt by the daughters 
of Danaus; while, according to Plutarch (FragmentSy p. 55, ed. 
Diibner), the feast was introduced into Athens by Orpheus the 
Odrysian. From these statements wc can only infer the similarity 
of the Thesmophoria to the Orphic rites and to the Egyptian repre- 
sentation of the sufferings of Osiris, in connexion with which 
Plutarch mentions them. The Thesmophoria would thus form one 
of that class of rites, widely spread in Western Asia and in Europe, 
in which the main feature appears to be a lamentation for the annual 
decay of vegetation or a rejoicing at its revival. This seems to 
have been the root, e.g.y of the lamentations for Adoni^ and Attis. 
See W. Mannhurdt, Antxke Wald- und Feld-KultCy p. 264 sq. 


Compare the functions of the two Arrephproi at Athens (Prus., 
i, 27, 3). For serpents in connexion with Derneter, compare Strabo, 
ix. 1, 9. * 

This, as Mr Andrew Lang has pointed out, resembles the Khond 
custom of burying the flesh of the human victim in the fields to 
fertilize them. The human vicUm was with the Khonda, like the pig 
with the Greeks, a sacrifice to tlie Earth goddess. See W. Maepher- 
son. Memorials of Service in India t p. 129. 

Reading ipfidwovariy with Rohde, for hapfidyoven. Compare the 
custom of Miletus supra. The pine-tree played an important part in 
' the worship of Cybele. Cp. Marqi^ardt, StaatsvmoaUmg^ lU. 871. 
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On the Theamophorla, Bee Meurslue, Ormcia Teriata^ p. 161 %q. \ L. Preller, 
DemHw und Penephong, p. 335 tg.\ Id., Orieeh. Myth., (8], U 689 tq.\ Fiitsche'a 
ed. of the Thetmoph^Hatuitt, p. 677 tq.\ A«r. Mommsen, HewtologU^ p. 287 
iq.\ Rheini$ehe» Mu$eum, xxv. (1870), p. 548 ; Oatette ArcMologique, 1880, 17 ; 
Mr Andrew Lang, In Nineteenth Century^ April 1887. (J. O. FR.) 

an ancient Greek city of Boeotia. It 
stood on level ground commanded by the low range of 
hills which runs eastward from the foot of Mount Helicon 
to Thebes. In the Persian invasion the Thespian con- 
tingent of 700 men voluntarily stayed with the Spartans 
at Thermopylae, and shared their*fate. For its resistance 
to the Persians, the city vias burned by Xerxes (480 B.C.). 
Nevertl^pless, in the next year 1800 Thespians shared in 
the great victory of Plata3a. At the battle of Delium 
(424) the 3ower of the Thespians fell fighting against 
Athens on the side of^Theljes, and in the following year 
the jealous Thebans avSiled themselves of the weakness 
of their gallant confederate to pull down the walls of 
Thespiae. The walls were restored by the Spartans under 
Agesilaus in 378, but were again destroyed by the The- 
bans, apparently before the battle of Leuctra (371).^ 
After the battle* the l^espians, who had taken no part 
in it, withdrew to a strong place, Cercssus, from which, 
however, they were expelled by the Thebans. In 343 
the city was not yet restored ; but it must have been sub- 
sequently, for it is mentioned in the Roman wars. 

In the 2tl century Pausanias inentiona that Thospiie contained 
a theatre, a nrtirkct-}>lace lagora)^ and sanctuaries of Aphrodite, 
the Muses, and Hercules. Love (Eros) was the deity most vener- 
ated by the Thespians ; they possessed a very ancient image of 
him in the shape of an unhewn block of atone. The marble statue 
of Love by Praxiteles was the great sight at Thespiae, and drew 
crowds to the place. It w'as carried off to Rome by Caligula, re- 
stored by Claudius, and again carried off by Nero. There was 
also a bronze statue of Love by Lysippus. Prom an in.scription 
wo learn that one of the deities worshipped was Demeter Achoa, 
the “ Mater Dolorosa.” The Tliespians also worshipped the Muses, 
and celebrated a festival in their honour in the sacred grove on 
Mount Helicon. Remains of what was i)robably the ancient 
citadel are still to bo seen, consisting of an oblong or oval lino of 
fortification, solidly and regularly built. The adjacent ground to 
the east and south is covered with foundations, hearing witness to 
the extent of the ancient city. The neighbouring village Eremo- 
kastro, on higher ground, was thought by Ulrichs to be probably 
the site of the ancient Ceressus. In 1882 there were discovered, 
about 1200 yards east of Eromoka.stro, on the road to Arkopodi 
(Leuctra), the remains of a polyamirion, including a colossal stone 
lion. The tomb dates from the 5th century b,o., and is probably 
that of the Thespians who fell at Platiea, for those who fell at 
Thermopylae were buried on the field. 

See Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, !1, 479 sq . ; Dodwell, Tour through 
Greece^ I. 253; Burslan, Oeogr. von Griechenland, 1. 287 Ulrlclm, Reisen u. 
Fortchungm in Griechenland, ii. 84 sq . ; Mittheil. d. devtsch. archiiol. Inst, in 
Mhen, 1K79, pp. 190 sq., 273 sq.; npaxrixd rrj^ ir *A0fjraif dp\aioAQyticr }9 
eraipiaf, 1882, pp. 65-74. 

THESSALONIANS, Epistles to the. Thessalonica, 
now Salonica (^-t'-), was in the time of the Romans the 
most important town of Macedonia. In consequence of 
its advantageous situation, on a good harbour and on 
the Via Egnatia, the great trade road which connected the 
Adriatic with the Hellespont, the town had surpassed the 
old capital Pella, and had indeed become one of the chief 
commercial centres of the ancient world. Since the Roman 
conquest the seat of the Roman provincial government 
had been here. Here, as in Corinth, the conditions were 
favourable for the reception of Christianity. The popula- 
tion was not* purely Greek, but cosmopolitan, a mixture of 
divers nationalities. Such a population is always more 
susceptible to Religious novelties for good and for evil 
than one of old, firmly established national growth. The 
apostle Paul experienced this to his great joy and satis- 
faction here also, as he for the first time set foot on the 

^ Xenophon {HtUen.y vi. 3. 1 and 6) hnddliodoTua (xv. 46) speak of 
Thespiss as if It had been destroyed and its inhabitants driven away 
before the battle of Leuctra ; but, as the Thespian troops were present 
with the Thebans immediately before the battle (Pans., ix. 13, 8), it 
would seem that only the walk, not the city itself, had been previously 
destroyed. See Grote, Hitt of Qrteee^ U. p. 379. 


shores of Europe with the message of Jesus Christ. It* 
was about the year 52 or 53 that he, on his arrival 
from Philippi, preached the gospel of Christ in the rich 
merchant city. As in other places, he began with the 
Jews. There was a Jewish congregation at Thessalonica, 
as at all the great ports and trading centres of the Medi- 
terranean, with their own synagogue and regular service. 
For three Sabbaths Paul stood up in the synagogue, prov- 
ing by the Scriptures that Jesus w^as the promised and 
expected Messiah (Acts xvii. 1-3). He had not mueb^ 
success with the Jews, but this was more than compen- 
sated by the number of ‘‘ devout Greeks (i.e., Gentiles • 
who already had some connexion with Judaism) whom he 
won to a belief in Christ. He found hearing especially 
with the chief women (Acts xviii. 4). But Paul had also 
converted a not smaller number of real heathens. Indeed, 
they must have constituted the majority of the Christian 
church there formed, for in his first epistle he says quite 
generally that his readers, in consequence of his preaching, 
had turned from idols to the one true God (1 Thess. i. 9). 

PaiiEs stay in Thessalonica was short. The plots of the 
Jews soon obliged him to leave the town, and ho betook 
himself to Bercea (Acts xvii. 10), thence to Athens (Acts 
xvii. 15), and finally to Corinth (Acts xviii. 1). The twa 
epistles were written to the church of Thessalonica during 
a stay of a year and a half in Corinth (Acts xviii. 11), 
about 53-54, not before this in Athens, as is asserted io 
the subscription of both epistles in the Codex Alexandrinus 
and other MSS. For when Paul wrote the first epistle 
some time had elapsed since the formation of the church ; 
some members were already dead (1 Thess. iv. 13), and 
*Paul had worked for some time, not only in Macedonia, 
but also in Achaia (i. 7, 8). On the other hand, the church 
appears to be comparatively young; the conversions are 
still spoken of everywhere in Macedonia and Achaia (i. 9). 
All this points to the conclusion that the first epistle was 
written in Corinth, and this is confirmed by the opening 
salutation (i. 1), in which Silvanus (Silas) and Timotheus 
are named as joint authors, for they were in Corinth with 
Paul (Acts xviii. 5). 

The first* epistle gives us a very clear picture of the 
disposition and state of such a young church, composed 
of former heathens. They had received with enthusiasm 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Bringer of salvation, the 
Saviour in the approaching day of judgment (i. 9, 10). 
But the realization of this salvation is now awaited with 
impatience, ami a sense of disappointment is experienced 
because some Aiembers of the church have died without 
having seen the advent of the Lord (iv. 13). At the 
same time many there are still living in gross heathen 
sins and vices (iv. 1-8). Paul had sent back Timotheus 
from Athens to Thessalonica in order to advise the young 
inexperienced church, and to obtain news concerning it 
(iii. 1-5). He has just returned to Paul (iii. 6), and the 
information received through this source is the occasion 
of the first epistle, ^ designed to supply the place of 
PauPs personal presence and bring new exhortation and 
instruction from the apostle to the young church, which 
still much needed guidance. 

We have no information concerping the effect of this, 
letter. It is conceivable, however, that the church re- 
quired yet further advice and direction from the apostle, 
and so far it is not remarkable that Paul saw the need for 
a second similar letter of teaching and exhortation. This 
second epistle also, if it is genuine, was written during 
Paulas stay of a year and a half at Corinth, very soon afief 

* According to Acts xvii. 14-16 and xviii. 6, Silas and Timot^us 
had remained behind in Beroea, and first met Paul again in Corinth. 
But according to 1 Thess. iii. 1-5 it must be understood that Timotheu» 
was in Athens with Paul, and had been sent thence to Thessalonica. 

XXIII. — 38 
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.the first. For it also is written in the conjoined names of 
Silvanus and Timotheiis, who were still with Paul, while 
we must understand from Acts xviii. 18 that after PauFs 
departure from Corinth they ceased to be his companions. 
The occasion of this epistle seems especially to have arisen 
from the circumstance that the church had been put into 
fear and anxiety about the advent of Christ, perhaps by a 
pretended letter from Paul. Two passages point to the 
existence of such a thing : in ii.‘ 2, Paul says that the 
..church shall not let itself be alarmed “ by Word or by letter 
ns from us (i>., nominally coming from us), and in iii. 17 
. again Paul lays emphasis on his signature by his own 
hand as the token (of genuineness) to be noticed in each 
letter. In any case the chief aim of the epistle is to tran- 
quillize the church concerning the advent of Christ, which 
is not yet immediately imminent. He particularly exhorts 
them not to let themselves bo shaken in mind, as that the 
day of Christ is at hand (ii. 1, 2). For before this day 
comes the “ man of sin ” must first appear, w’ho seats 
himself in the temple of God, and gives himself out for 
God (ii. 3-5). And he too is for the present kept back by 
another power (ii. 6, 7). Only when the latter is taken 
out of the way shall “ that wicked ” be revealed, and the 
great falling away shall follow (ii. 8-12). 

The genuineness of the two epistles has not remained 
unquestioned by the newer criticism. P>aur declared him- 
self against the genuineness of both epistles,^ and ho is 
followed by Van der Vies^ and several others.^ But in 
general the predominant opinion of impartial criticism at 
present is that the genuineness of the first epistle is 
certain, while that of the second must bo given up. 

This is the opinion of Hil^enfcld {Z, f. whs, Thcol.^ 1862, p.' 
225-264; 1866, p. 295-301; 1869, p. 441 .vy.; 1870, p. 244 sq.\ 
Van Manen [Onderzoek na^r de echtimd van Paulus tmeden brief 
aayi de Thcsaaloniccnscn^ Utrecht, 1865), S. Davidson {Introd. to 
the New Testament^ 2d cd., 1882, i. 4-16, 336-351), Weizsucker 
{Das apostolischc Zeitaltcr, 1886, p. 249-261); and Holtzmann 
also leans to the same view, without, however, definitely commit- 
ting himself {Einl in d, N. T., 2d ed., 1886, p. 233-241). The 
genuineness of the first epistle is vindicated by Lipsius {Theol. St. 
u. Kr., 1854, j). 905-934), Von Soden {ihid.^ 1885, p. 263-310), 
and Paul Schmidt {iJcr erste Thcssalonichcrhnif neu erkldrt^ Berlin, 
1885), while, on the other hand, Kern {Tubing. Zcitschr. f. Theol. ^ 
1839, ii.- 145-214) and Bahnsen (Jahrb. fur prot. Theol., 1880, 
p. 681-705) Attack that of the second. Grimm {Theol. St. u. Kr., 
1850, p. 753-816) and Westrik {l)c cchthcid van den iweeden brief 
iian dc Thcssa1onmnsc7L, Utrecht, 1879) liavo entered the lists for 
the geniiiueness of both epistles. 

Tho final decision of the newer criticism is justified by 
the evidence. No real difficulties can be b»ought against 
the genuineness of the first epistle, but they certainly can 
against that of the second. When Baur finds that the 
epistles lack the characteristic Pauline ideas, he is only so 
far right that the doctrine of justification by faith is not 
dealt with, for which, however, no occasion arises. It has 
been asserted that there are traces of imitation of the 
epistles to the Corinthians, but the points of resemblance 
are)not such as to justify this conclusion. The connexion 
of the passage in 1 Thess. ii. 16 (the wrath of God is 
already come upon the Jews) with the destruction of 
Jerusalem rests on an arbitrary, nay false, interpretation. 
And it cannot bo maintained on impartial examination 
that in 1 Thess. ii. 14, ^5, the Jewish churches of Palestine 
are set forth in a way unlike Paul, as an example for the 
heathen churches. 

Tile objections to the second epistle are much weightier, 
though here also not all the arguments adduced by hostile 

• ^^Paulua der AposUl Jem Chrisii, 1845, and Theologische Jahr- 
bucket, 1866, p. 141-168, reprinted in 2d cd. of PavZus, ii. 841-369. 

* De heide hrieven aan de Thessalomcensen, Leyden, 1866. 

* Ilolsten also (Jahrb. /. prot. Theol., 1877, p. 781 sq.) and Stock 
{Jahrb. /. prot Theol. , 1888, p. 609-524) dispute the genuinenesi 
of the first epistle, presupposing the spuriousness of tho second. 


critics are valid. It has been often said that the author, 
like the author of the Apocalypse, regards Nero^as the 
Antichrist, expecting him to reappear as*the arch-enemy 
of Christ. Bui; this interpretation of the short, statement 
of our epistle cannot be proved. The assumption that 
before tho dawn of salvation godlessness would reach its 
height, through the appearance of an arch-enemy of God 
and His church is, so to speak, a dogmatic postulatg wffich 
rests on the prophecies of Daniel and other prophets oftthe 
Old Testament. And, ifi so far as the picture of this arch- 
enemy is endowed with historical features, they can quite 
as well have been drawn from Caligula as from Nero. 

For Caligula had already laid claim to the honours of a 
god, and because of this appeared to the Jews to be the 
embodiment of godlessness. %Th^ Assumption of such an 
Antichrist would not be striking in Paul. Even if it 
is correct (as is generally and with reason taken for 
granted) that by the hindrance wThich keeps back tho 
appearance of Antichrist (2 Thess. ii. 6, 7) the established 
might of the Roman emjxiror and^ernpire is to be under- 
stood, this view would bo quite in keeping with Paul’s 
views about the Roman dominion (Rom. xiii. 1-7)4 Yet 
it must be conceded that the statements on this head 
create real difficulty, if we compare them with those of the 
first epistle, in which all stress is laid on the fact that tho 
day of the Lord comes as a thief in the night, and that 
man must be prepared for it at any moment (1 Thess. v. 

1-11). In the second epistle it is pointed out with equal 
emphasis that the day of the Lord is not immediately 
imminent, and that certain events must come first (2 
Thess. ii. 1-10). It is certainly very striking that Paul, 
so soon after the admonitions of the first kind, should 
have given the quieting assurances of the second. And 
2 Thess. ii. 2 and iii. 7 can hardly be explained except by 
tho supposition that the readers hall been thrown into 
alarm hy a pretended epistle from Paul. Could this have 
been dared in that early time, almost under the eyes of 
the apostle ? Finally, it is not to be denied that the style 
of the second epistle is different from that of the first, and 
that the contents often appear a mere imitation, except in 
the eschatological passages on account of which it was 
written. It must therefore be admitted that weighty if 
not conclusive considerations have been produced against 
its genuineness. (b. s*.) 

THESSALONICA. See Salonica. 

THESSALY is the district of northern Greece which See vol. 
intervenes between Macedonia and the more purely xi. Plates* 
Hellenic countries towards the south, and between 
upland region of Epirus and the iEge-an Sea. It forms an voi.^xv. 
irregular square, extending for about sixty milas in each pi. lll* 
direction, and this area, which is for the most part level, 
is enclosed by well-marked boundaries— by the Oambunian 
Mountains on the north, and by Othry^ on the south, 
while on its western side runs the massive chain of Pindus, 
which is the backbone of this part of Greece, and towards 
the east Ossa and Pel ion stand in a continuous line ; at 
the north-eastern angle Olympus rises, and is the keystone 
of the whole mountain system. The elevation of some of 
the summits in these ranges is considerable, for three of 
the peaks of Pindus are over 5000 feet, and Olympus, 

Ossa, and Pelion reach respectively the height of 9754, 

6407, and 5310 feet. The country that is contained 
within these limits is drained by a single river, the 
Peneius, which, together with the wSter of its numerous 
confluents, passes into the sea through the Yale o& Tempo. 

This place, which the ©feeks were accustomed to associate 
with rural delights, is a chasm, cloven in the rocks, as the 
fable tells us, by the tridenl of Poseidon, between Olympus 
and Ossa ; but though it possesses every element of the 
sublime, yet its features am soft and beautiful, from thr 
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broad winding river, the luxuriant vegetation, and the 
gladeft that at •Intervals open out at the foot of the cliffs. 
It is about four miles and a half long, and towards the 
middle trf the pass, where the rocks are highest, the pre- 
cipices in the direction of Olympus fall so steeply as to 
bar the passage on that side ; but those which descend 
fi^m Ossa are the loftiest, for they rise in many places not 
less than 1500 feet from the valley. Owing to the length 
aiM narrowness of the ravine,, it was a position easily 
defended, but still it offered a practicable entrance to an 
invading force, in cons*equence of which a number of 
castles* were built at different times at the strongest 
points. (In the north side of Thessaly there was an im- 
portant pass from Petr§. in Pieria by the western side of 
Olympus, debouching^tn the plain northward of Larissa ; 
it was by this that Xerxes entered, and we learn from 
Herodotus (vii. 173)^ that, when the Greeks discovered the 
existence of this passage, they gave up all thoughts of 
defending Tempe. On the side of Epirus the main lino 
of communication pa^ed over that pait of Piiidus which 
was called Mount Laemon, and descended the upper valley 
of tile Peneius to yEginiurn in the north-west angle of 
Thessaly, near which place now stand the extraordinary 
moD|isterics of Meteora. This was the route by which 
Julius Caesar arrived before the battle of Pharsalia. 
Another pa^js through the Pindus chain was that of 
Gomphi, farther south’ by means of which there was com- 
munication with the Ambracian Gulf. The great southern 
pass was that of Ccela, which crosses Mount Othrys nearly 
opposite Thermopylae. These Thessalian passes were of 
the utmost importance to southern Greece, as commanding 
the approaches to that part of the country. 

Though Thessaly is the most level district of Greece, it 
does not present a ^uniform unbroken surface, but is com- 
posed of a number of sections which open out into one 
another, divided by ranges of hills. The principal of these 
were called Upper and Lower Thessaly, the former com- 
prising the western and south-western part, which con- 
tains the higher course of the Peneius and all those of its 
tributaries that flow from the south — the Enipeus, the 
Apidanus, the Onochonus, and the Pamisus; while the 
latter, which reaches eastward to the foot of Ossa and 
Pelion, is inundated in parts at certain seasons of the year 
by the Peneius, the flood-water from which forms the lake 
Nessonis, and, when that is full, escapes again and pours 
itself into the Lake of Beebe. The chief city of the latter 
of these districts was Larissa ; and the two were separated 
from one another by a long spur, which runs southwards 
from the Cambunian Mountains on the western side of 
that city. Again, when Thessaly is entered from the 
south by the pass of Ccela, another plain, containing a 
small lake, which was formerly called Xynias, intervenes, 
and a line of lew hills has to bo crossed before the town of 
Thauraaci is reached, which from its commanding position 
overlooks the whole# of the upper plain. The view from 
this point has been described by Livy in the following 
remarkable passage : — “ When the traveller, in passing 
through the rugged districts of Thessaly, where the roads 
are entangled in the windings of the valleys, arrives at this 
city, on a sudden an immense level expanse, resembling 
a vast sea, is outspread before him in such a manner 
that the eye cannot easily reach the limit of the plains 
extended beneath ’\(xxxii. 4). To the north-eastwards of 
this, wljere a portion of the great plain begins to run up 
into the mountains, the Plain of !l^harsalia is formed, which 
is intersected by the river Enlpems ; and still farther in 
the same direction is the scepe of another great battle, 
Cynoscephalae. Thessaly Vas further subdivided into four 
districts, of which Pelasgiotis embraced the lower plain of 
the Peneius, and Hestiseotis and Thessaliotis respectively 


the northern and the southern portions of the upper plain* 
while the fourth, Phthiotis, which lies towards the south- 
east, was geographically distinct from the rest of the 
country, being separated from it by a watershed. The 
determining feature of this is the Pagasaeus Sinus (Gulf 
of Volo), a landlocked basin, extending from Pagasm at 
its head to ApheUe at its narrow outlet, where the chain 
of Pelion, turning at right angles to its axis at the end of 
Magnesia, throws out a projecting line of broken ridges, 
while on the opposite side rise the heights of Othrys. Iif 
the heroic age this district was of great importance. It 
was the birthplace of Greek navigation, for this seems tc^ 
be implied in the story of the Argonauts, who started from 
this neighbourhood in quest of the golden fleece. From 
it the great Achilles came, and, according to Thucydides 
(i. 3), it was the early home of the Hellenic race. The site 
of lolcus, the centre of so many poetic legends, is at no 
great distance from the modern Volo. Near that town 
also, at a later period, the city of Demetrias was founded by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, who called it one of the three fetters 
of Greece, Chalcis and Corinth being the other two. 

The history of Thessaly is closely connected with its geograpliy. 
The fertility of the land offered a temptation to invaders, and was 
thus the primary cause of the early migrations. It was this 
motive which first induced the Thessalians to leave tlieir home in 
Epirus and descend into this district, and from this movement 
arose the expulsion of the Boiotians from Arne, and their settle- 
ment in the country suhsequently called Bceotia ; while another 
wave of the same tide drove the Dorians also southward, whose 
migrations changed the face of the Fcloponnese. Again, this rich 
soil was the natural homo of a powerful aristocracy, siudi as the 
families of the Aleuadie of Larissa and the Scopadfie of Crannon ; 
and the absence of elevated positions was unfavourable to the 
foundation of numerous cities, wliioh might have fostered the 
spirit of freedom and democracy. Tlie plains, also, were suited to 
the breeding of horses, and consequently the force in which the 
Thessalian nation was strong was cavalry, a kind of troops which 
has usually been associated with oligarchy. Tlie wealtJi and the 
.semi-Hcdlenic character of the people— lor in race, ns in geograph- 
ical position, tlie Thessalians licld an intermediate place between 
^the non-llellenic Macedonians and tlie Greeks of pure blood — 
caused them to bo wanting in ]>atriotism, so that at the time 
of the Persian wars we tind th(^ Aleuadaj making common cause 
with the enemies of Greece. Wlien they were united they were 
a formidable power, but, like other half-organized communities, 
they seldom combined for long together, and consequently they 
influenced but little the fortunes of the Greeks. 

For several centuries during the Middle Ages Roumanian immi- 
grants formed so largo a part of the jKipulation of Thessaly that 
that district was called by the Byzantine writers Great Walachia 
(Mfyd\v BAoxla) : the Jewish traveller, Benjamin of Tudcla, who 
passed through the country in the latter half of the 12th century, 
describes therA as then occupying it. At tlie present day only a 
few colonies of*that race remain, the principal of which are found 
on the western sitle of Olympus and in some of the gorges of 
Pindus. The Turkish inhabitants are settled in the larger towns, 
and here and there in the country districts, the most important 
colony being those called Koniarates, who were brought from 
Konich in Asia Minor shortly before the taking of Constantinople, 
and planted under the south-west angle of Olympus. The Greeks, 
however, form the vast majority of the population, so much so 
that, even while the country belonged to the Ottomans, Greek was 
employed as the official language. In accordance with the pro* ^ 
visions of the Berlin treaty, Thessaly was ceded to tlie Greeks by 
the Porte in 1881, aud since that period it has formed a portion 
of the Hellenic kingdom. (II. F. T.) 

THETFORD, an ancient borough and market- town, 
partly in Norfolk and partly in S\^ffolk, is situated on the 
Thet and Little Ouse, and on the Great Eastern Railway 
line between Cambridge and Norwich, 36 miles south-west 
of Norwich, 12 north of Bury St Edmunds, to ^hich 
there is a branch line, and 96 north-north-east of London. 
The Little Ouse, which divides the counties, is crossed 
by a cast-iron bridge erected in 1829. In the time t)t 
Edward III. the town had twenty churches and eight 
monasteries. There are now three churches — St Peter's, 
St CuthberPs, and St Mary's ; of tljcse St Mary’s, on the 
Suffolk side, is the largest. There are various monastic 
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remains in the town. The most important relic of anti> 
quity is the castle hill, a mound 1000 feet in circumference 
and 100 feet in height, probably the largest of the Celtic 
earthworks in England. ^Fhe grammar school was founded 
in 1610. In King Street is the mansion-house occupied as 
a hunting lodge by Queen Elizabeth and James I. Brewing 
and tanning are carried on ; and there are also manure 
and chemical works, brick and lime kilns, fiour-milLs, and 
agricultural implement works. Th6 Little Ouse is navi- 
gable from Lynn for barges. The population of the muni- 
cipal borough (area 7296 acres) iu 1871 was 4166 and in 
•1881 it was 4032. 

Thetford is supposed to have been the Sitomagus of the Romans. 
In the time of the Saxons, by whom it was called Theodford, it 
was the capital of East Anglia. During the he])tarcliy it was 
frequently desolated by the Danes. It was burned by them in 
998 afUT a <lrawn battle between Swend and Ulfcytcl, and again 
after Ulfcytel’s second battle at Rin^mere, 10th May 1004. From 
the reign of Athelstan to that of King John it possessed a mint. 
The SCO of Elmhain was removed to it in 1070, but it was trans- 
ferred to Norwich in 1094. At Domesday it had five burgC 3 .ses, but 
by the time of Edward III. they had increased to 953. It was in- 
corporated by Elizabeth in 1673. It returned two members to parlia- 
ment from the time of Edward VI., but was disfrancliiscd in 1868. 

THEVENOT, Jean de (1633-1667), an eminent Ori- 
ental traveller, was a native of Paris, where he received 
his education in the college of Navarre. The perusal of 
works of travel ^ moved him to go abroad, and his circum- 
stances permitted him to please himself. Leaving France 
in 1652, he first visited England, Holland, Germany, and 
Italy, and at Home he fell in with D’Herbelot, who invited 
him to be his companion in a projected voyage to the 
Levant. D’Herbelot was detained by private affairs, but 
Theveuot sailed from Rome in May 1655, and, after vainly 
waiting five months at !Malta, took passage for Constan- 
tinople alone. He remained in Constantinople till the end 
of the following August, and then proceeded by Smyrna 
and the Greek islands to Egypt, landing at Alexandria on 
New Year’s Day 1657. Ho was a year in Egypt, then 
visited Sinai, and, returning to Cairo, joined the Lent 
pilgrim caravan to Jerusalem. He visited the chief places 
of pilgrimage in Palestine, and, after being twice taken by 
corsairs, got back to Damietta by sea, and was again in 
Cairo in time to view the opening of the canal on the rise 
of the Nile (August 14, 1658). In January 1659 he 
sailed from Alexandria in an English ship, taking Qoletta 
and Tunis on the way, and, after a sharp engagement with 
Spanish corsairs, one of which fell a prize to the English 
merchantman, reached Leghorn on April If. He now 
spent four years at home in studies useful A a traveller, 
and in November 1663 again sailed for the East, calling 
at Alexandria and landing at Sidon, whence he proceeded 
by land to Damascus, Aleppo, and then through Mesopo- 
tamia to Mosul, Baghdad, and Mendeli, Here he entered 
Persia (August 27, 1664), proceeding by Kirmanshahan 
and Hamadan to Ispahan, where he spent five months 
(October 1664-February 1665), and then, joining company 
* with the merchant Tavernier {q,v.)y proceeded by Shiraz 
and Lar to Bender-Abbas, in the hope of finding a passage 
to India. This was difficult, because of the opposition of 
the Dutch, and, though Tavernier was able to proceed, 
Thevenot found it prudei^t to return to Shiraz, and, having 
visited the ruins of Peraepolis, made his way to Basra, and 
sailed for India November 6, 1665, in the ship “Hope- 
well, "•arriving at the port of Surat January 10, 1666. 
He was in India for thirteen months, and crossed the 
country by Oolconda to Masulipatam, returning overland 
to'Slirat, from which he sailed to Bender- Abbas and went 
up to Shiraz.^ He passed the summer of 1667 at Ispahan, 

^ Hia uncle Melchlsedech had similar tastes, and published a well- 
known collection of Voyages (fob, Paris, 1663, aq.). 

* It WM at thia time that he met Chardin near Persepolis, but that 


disabled by an accidental pistol shot, and in October 
started for Tebriz, but died on the w^ at Iifiyana 
(November 28, 1667). 

Thevenot was an accomplished linguist, skilled in# ^Turkish, 
Arabic, and Persian, and a curious and diligent observer. He 
was also well skilled iu the natural sciences, especially in botany, 
for which he made large collections in India. His personal 
character was admirable, and his writings are still esteemed, though 
it has been justly observed that, unlike Chardin, he saw o»ly the 
outside of Eastern life. The account of liis first iourney 
publi.shed at Paris in 1665 ; ft forms the first part of his collected 
Voyages. The licence is dated Decepiber 1663, o^id the preface 
shows that Thevenot himself arranged it for pualication before 
leaving on his second voyage. The second and third pafts were 
po.sthumously publislicd from his journals in 1674 apd 1684 (all 
4to). A collected edition appeared at Paris in 1689, and a second 
in 12mo at Amsterdam in 1727 (5 vols.f . There is an indifferent 
English translation by A. Lovell (fSb, fcandon, 1687). 

THIAN-SHAN, or Celestial Mountains. See Asia 
( vol. ii. p. 686), Syr-Daria, and Turkestan. 

TIIIBAUT, Anton Friedrich Justus (1774-1840), 
one of the greatest of German jurists, was born at Hameln, 
in Hanover, January 4, 1774, that ts, ten .years after his 
contemporary and rival Hugo, about a year before Feuer- 
bach, and five years before Savigny. TliibauPs fathef was 
an officer in the Hanoverian army, a skilful mathematician, 
and, like his son, a man of much force of character. •His 
mother was the daughter of the oberbiirgermeister of the 
town. The Thibauts were of •French descent^ they came 
from a family which had been driven out of France on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. As a child and youth, 
Thibaut lived in Hameln, Harburg, and Hanover. He was 
fond of rowing, skating, and swimming, and, above all, of 
.music, which remained his passion through life. As a lad 
he set his heart, chiefly for romantic reasons, on being a 
forester, and he actually spent two years as such. But he 
soon became disenchanted, and iu 1792. went to Gottingen 
to study. In 1793 he moved to Konigsberg, where Kant 
still taught. Thibaut was deei)ly affected by the critical 
philosophy; his very latest writings bear traces of it, and 
it is not unimportant in the history of jurisprudence in 
Germany that Hugo was equally influenced by it. From 
Konigsberg Thibaut moved in 1794 to Kiel, where he 
formed a friendship with Niebuhr, at that time a student 
there. They lived for a year in the same house, taking 
their meals together, and holding much converse on litera- 
ture and politics. Both already displayed the bent of 
their minds— Niebuhr despondent and affrighted at the 
progress of the French Revolution, Thibaut hopeful, un- 
dismayed, and certain that eventually all would be well. 
In 1798 he was appointed extraordinary professor of civil 
law, and in the same year appeared his Vtrmche iiher 
eiiizelne T/ieile der TJieorie des Rechts (Kiel, 1798), a col- 
lection of essays, of which by far the most important was 
entitled “Uober die Einfluss der Philosophie auf die 
Auslegung der Positiven Gesetze." Taking 'as his text an 
observation of Leibnitz, ho sought to show that history 
without philosophy could not interpret and explain law. 
The essay was partly by anticipation a corrective of the 
teaching of the historical school of jurists. It enters into 
speculations on the possibility of forming an ideal body of 
law as a measure and mode of exposition of parficulor law, 
— speculations which have never been continued, certainly 
not by Thibaut. In 1799 he was made ordinary professor 
of civil law. In that year was published his Theorie der 
logischen Audtgung dee romiechen ReeJUSy one of his most 
remarkable works, a favourite book of Austin’s, and, as 
his well-annotated copy ii^the Inner Temple library^shows, 
one which he had most c&refully studied. In 1800 Thibaut 
married the daughter of Professor Ehlers at Kiel. In 1802 

somewhat envious scholar is wrong in saying that this was Therenot’a 
only visit to the ruins (Chardin, Voyagesy ed. Langl^, viii.' 845). See 
Thevenot, pt. ii. bk. 8, chap. 6^ * 
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he published a short criticism of Feuerbach's theory of 
criminal law. /It is an excellent illustration of his good 
sense; it discriminates between what is good and what 
is uh 80 ^lIld and crude in the writings of criminal law 
reformers; it recalls in many ways the speculations of 
Bentham. The same year appeared Thibaut's essay Ueber 
B^sitz und Verjdhrung. In 1803 Thibaut was called to 
Jena,»whcr 0 he spent three years, made happier than they 
otherwise would have been by ii^tercourse with Goethe and 
Schiller. At the invitation of the grand-duke of Baden he 
went to HeAlelbcrg to Iftll the chair of civil law and to 
assist hi organizing the university ; and he never quitted 
that town^ though he received in after years, as his fame 
grew, invitations to Gc^tingen, Munich, and Leipsic. His 
class was large, his in^enc% great ; and, except Hugo and 
Savigny, no civilian of his time was so well known. In 
the work of the university ho took an active part ; and he 
cultivated with rare devotion his favourite art. In 1814 
appeared his Civilistuche Ahhandluiujen^ of which the prin- 
cipal was his famous ^ssay, the parent of so much litera- 
ture, on the necessity of a national code for Germany. 
Ho had no wish to enter into official or practical life. 

“ I am Professor Thibaut, and wish to be nobody else.” 
In J819 he was appointed representative in the first 
chamber of the Baden parliament. Ho was also made 
member of, the Scheidungsgericht, In 1825 appeared 
anonymously his work Ueber die Reinheit der Tonkumt^ in 
which he eulogized the old music, and especially that of 
his favourite master, Palestrina. It involved him in a 
contest with Niigeli and other admirers of the new school 
of music, whose merits Thibaut was somewhat slow to^ 
own. This has been translated into English by W. H. 
Gladstone. In 1836 Thibaut published his Erbrierungen 
des rbmischen Rerhts. One of his last works was a contri- 
bution in 1838 to* the Archiv fiir die civilisiische Praxis^ 
of which he was one of the editors (see below). He died 
peacefully, full of years and honour, on the 29th of March 
1840, 

Thibaut was of the middle height and broad-shouldered, 
his eyes bright and piercing, his head noble and striking ; 
his whole appearance told of power, simplicity, and reserve. 
All who knew him speak of his strong personality, his 
manly consistent nature. Young men loved him, and he 
drew to the young. If he sometimes signed his letters 

Semper idem A. F. J. Thibaut,” it was not a phrase. 
Every incident told of him has a curious flavour. He was 
much more than a jurist: he deserves to be remembered 
in the history of music. Palestrina and the early com- 
posers of church music were his delight. ** Jurisprudence 
is my business ; my music room is my temple.” His 
friend, Dr Baum stark, has left an interesting record of his 
musical pursuits and of the work of his Sangverein ” at 
Heidelberg. Among the masters of German prose Thibaut 
holds no mean place. Nothing could bo clearer, more 
unpedantic and unpretentious, than his exposition ; his 
prose is scarcely inferior to Lessing’s. Like his speech, 
his written style was simple and manly, but it is simplicity 
marked by care, and is rich in the happy accidents of 
expressioni which come only to true artists. He liked the 
old classical models ; he read and reread the classics, 
ancient and #nodern, his taste being catholic enough to 
include Plato and Chrysostom, Montaigne, Hume’s Essays, 
Adam Smith’s worjcs, Ferguson’s Essay on the History of 
Civil ^ociety (which he particularly admired), and the 
later developments of German literature. 

Most of Thibaut’s works have alreac^ been mentioned. Several 
of them, however, deserve further jiotice. And first as to his essay 
on the necessity of a code fot Germany (“Ueber die Nothwendig- 
keit eines allgemeinen biirgerlichen Rechts fiir Deutschland”). 
No more persuasive ar^ment for codification was ever advanced. 
It has all the vigour of ^ntham’l arguments for the same cause, 


but is without his pamphleteering recklessness of expressions 
Unlike Hugo, whose education dated back to the tinie when French 
literature was supreme in Germany and who felt himself somewhat 
a stranger to later German culture, Thibaut was of his own time, 
sensitive to the great change which had come over Germany after 
the battle of J^eipsic, conscious of the insufficiency of Roman law, 
and eager to promote the greatness of his country. In his con- 
tribution to the Archiv fiir die civilistische Praxis^ in 1838, on 
“the so-called historical and unhistorical school,’’ he tells the 
history of his memorable essay on the necessity of a code for 
Germany. He had seen many German soldiers in 1814 about to 
march to Paris. Ho realized the change which this denoted ; an«t 
out of the fulness of his heart he wrote the essay in a fortnight. 
The mode of treatment is more comprehensive than the theme 
and to-day, perhaps partly for this reason, the essay is as readable 
as it ever was ; jurists have not yet carried out all the sug- 
gestions which it contains. For Germany, its soil freed and its 
honour vindicated, a happy future had, he predicted, been opened 
up. “The division into small states was inevitable, and not to 
be deplored. The existence of great states is always in a sense 
unnatural ; it implies a warm life only at one point, — a constant 
repression of individuals for a common object, and no real unity 
between the nilers and the subjects. In a land of small states, on 
the other hand, the peculiarity of each has full play ; there is 
development of variety, and the unity of T»iiiices and people is 
deeper and more living.” The only unity practicable and needful 
in Thibaut’s judgment was one of law ; and for such all the 
German Governments should labour. His review of the state of 
jurisprudence in Germany is severe ; it recalls the contemporane- 
ous criticisms passed by Bentham on English law. Thibaut pointed 
out luminously the contrast between the fundamental conceptions 
of Roman and German society, and the inadec^cy of Roman law 
to supply defects in German jurisprudence. It was not pleasing 
to many jurists to l)e told that a tew lectures on the law^s of the 
Persians and Chinese would do more to awaken a true judicial 
sense than minute disquisitions on the Roman law of intestacy — 
observations the full effect of wdiich Thibaut him.sclf did not 
I perhaps conceive. The essay was as much a condemnation of the 
I entire state cf jurisprudence as an argument for codification ; it 
was a challenge to civilians to justify their very existence. Savigny 
took up the challenge thus thrown down ; and a long controversy 
as to points not very clearly defined took place. The glory of 
the controversy belonged to Savigny; the real victory rested with 
Thibaut. By recent legislation Germany has carried out some of 
the ideas of Thibaut ; and others indicated but not developed in 
his essay remain to be completed by a scientific school of jurists. 
[•One of his w’orks best worth reading is his Theory of Construction. 
Though directly applicable to Roman law, it is of general use. 
The subject is divided into two branches — “Interpretation nacli 
der Absicht des Gesetzgeber ” and “ Interpretation nach dem 
Grunde des Ge.setzes,” or, as Austin expresses the distinction in a 
marginal note on his copy, “ What the legi.slator would have con- 
templated had be conceived hi.s purpose completely and distinctly, 
and what the legislator actually contemplated.” It would be inter- 
esting to compare the rules of interpretation stated by Tliibaut with 
the rules of construction, familiar to English lawyers, laid down by 
Coke in Heydon’s Case, 3, 76, Reports. Thibaut’s best-known work 
is on the Pai^dccts {System des Panddctenrechts^ 3 vols., 1803), a 
part of which ,w’as translated by Lord-Justice Bindley. He waa 
one of the earliest to criticize the divisions found in the Institutes, 
and he carried on with Hugo a controversy as to thcvse points. 
Thibaut’s own classification earlier is unsatisfactory. Ho divided 
the subject into public law (that which treats of the relations 
between Government and subjects), private law, and international 
law. Public law ho subdivided into constitutional law {StaaJts- 
recht, the laws binding on the sovereign) and administrative law 
{Regierungsrecht, or criminal law, and laws relating to finance and 
j)olicc). The laws relating to civil process w’ere dealt with partly 
under administrative law and partly under private law. Status • 
was placed partly in the former partly in the latter ; and the law 
as to guardian.ship and parental authority is treated a.s a part of 
the law of police. Thibaut, however, almndoncd in practice this 
unscientific division. One of his most interesting works is bis 
posthumous treatise on the “Code Civil,” Lehrbuch des franzHs- 
ischen Civilrechis in steter Vergleichuhg mit dem r&mischen Civil- 
recht. While criticizing the code, which he designates as in the 
highest degree unsystematic, he recognizes in it merits which 
German jurists of his time were reluctant to admit. • 

In modern German legal literature Thibaut’s influence is not very 
perceptible. Even at Heidelberj; it was quickly superseded by that 
of his successor, Vangerow, and m Germany his works are now little 
used as text-books. But those best able to judge Thibaut ^J^e 
most praised him. Austin, who owed much to him, describes him 
as one “ who for penetrating acuteness, rectitude of judgment and 
depth of learning, and eloquence of exposition may be placed, by 
[•the side of Von Savigny, at the head lof all living civilians ; * 
and elsewhere he praises Thibaut’s indefatigable jierseverance and 
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‘/sagacity not aurpassable. ” High though such eulogies are, they 
are scarcely adequate. In Thibaut’s works are promisea which he 
did not fulfil, and they contain fertile suggestions which future 
jurists may utilize. It was not the least of his merits that he 
introduced scientific methods into legal practice and practical 
sense into jurisprudence. (J. Mf.) 

THIBET. See Tibet. 

THIELT, a town of BL'lgiuni, in the province of West 
Flanders, 15 miles S.S.E. of Bruges. It manufactures 
linen and woollen goods, gloves, viiiogar and spirits, and 
bas tanneries and bleacher ics. There is also some trade in 
cattle and grain. Tlie town was of considerable import- 
ance in the Middle Ages, but was almost entirely destroyed 
by fire in 1383, a calamity from which it never wholl}^ 
recovered. The population in 1876 was 10,527. 

THIERHY, the name of two excellent French historians, 
brothers (Augustin and Am^dee), both of whom, though 
their literary and historical faculty was not quite equal, 
displayed the same devotion to historical study. 

I. Jacques Nicolas Augustin Thierry (1795-1856), 
the elder and most gifted, was born at Blois on the 10th 
May 1795. He had no advantages of birth or fortune, 
but was greatly distinguished at the Blois grammar school, 
and entered the lilcole Normale, an establishment which, 
designed on the best principles to supply Franco with 
perfectly equipped teachers, has on the whole done more 
service to journalism and literature than to pedagogy. 
He appears to have been very susceptible to personal 
influences, and was for a time docile to St Simon and 
afterwards to Comte. But his real bent was towards more 
solid studies, and, under the impulse of the strong current 
setting at the time towards mediajval research, he began, 
and in 1825 [)ublished, his History of the Norman Com^uest 
of England^ mucli altered and improved in the later edition 
of 1840. Two years later lie published important Lettres 
mr VHiMoire de France^ attacking the traditional method 
of history-writing, and recommending recourse to the 
original documents. About this time the heavy calamity 
of blindness threatened him, and by 1830 ho had totally 
lost his sight. His marriage, however, with Julie de 
Qu^rengal, a woman of ability, considerably lightened his 
misfortune, and about the same time he was elected to 
the Acad^ihie des Inscriptions. He continued to pursue 
his historical studies, now through other eyes, and in 
1834 published Bix Am d'lttudes HistoriqueSy which was 
followed by his capital work, the liecits Merovingiensy in 
1840. Ills later years were chiefly occupied in the study 
of the hi.story of the Tiers £tat, which bore f»Liit in more 
than one publication. He died at Paris on May 22, 1856. 

The duller school of picturesque Dryasdusts (a rather miraculous 
combination) wlio have profited by Thierry’s labours and continued 
his work have sometimes cliarged both him and his brother with 
having entered on history with their minds full of Walter Scott, 
and with having subordinated facts to graphic presentation. The 
charge is entirely unjust, and is generally found in the mouths 
of those who are particularly ill (qualified to make it, inasmuch as 
they owe Thierry nearly everything in style. By others ho is de- 
scribed as the founder of the picturesque school, and in this capa- 
* city, no doubt, he has much to answer for. His own work, how- 
ever, is of a very high and remarkable character. He had hardly 
any forerunners, unless Gibbon may be counted as one, and his 
freedom from the besetting sin of his own school — the subordina- 
tion of sober history to picturesque description and romantic 
narrative— is best seen by c(vnparing him with his contemporary 
Barante, who, however, is himself not to be named otherwise than 
honoris camn. 

II. Simon Dominique Thierry (1797-1873) 
was the younger brother of Augustin, and was born on 
the 2d August 1797. He began life as a journalist (after 
an. c^say, like his brother, at schoohnastering), was con- 
nected with the famous romantic harbinger the Globcy and 
obtained a small Government clerkship. His first book 
was a brief history of Guienne in 1825, and three years 
later appeared the HiAoire de% Gauloisy which was received 


with much favour, and obtained him, from the royalist 
premier Martignac, a history professorship^ at Bes^.n 9 on. 
He was, however, thought too liberal for the Government 
of Charles X., and his lectures were stopped, with? the 
result of securing him, after the revolution, the important 
post of prefect of the Haute-Sa6ne, which he held eight 
years. During this time he published nothing. In 18^8 
he was transferred to the council of state as masier of 
reqiiest.s, which post he held through the revolution 
1848 and the coup d'etat till 1860, when he was made 
senator — a paid office, it must be remembfi'red, and, in 
effect, a lucrative sinecure. He also passed through«all the 
ranks of the Legion of Honour, became a inentfier of the 
Acadernie des Inscriptions in 1841, and in 1862 received 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. at Ct^tord. He liad, except 
during the time of his prefecture, never intermitted his 
literary work, being a constant contributor to the Revue 
des Deitx MondeSy his articles (usually worked up after- 
wards into books) almost all dealing with Roman Gaul 
and its period. The chief wore ^tbo Histoire d'Attila 
(1856), frequently reprinted, the Ilisioire lie la Gaule sous 
I' Administration Romaine (1840-2), a Tableau de V En'pire 
Romahty and, in imitation of his brother, certain Recits of 
Roman history, a book on St Jerome in 1867, and, one 
on Chrysostom and Eudoxia in 1873. He died March 
27, 1873. 

His literary and historical genius waS perliaps inferior to his 
brothers, and lie exhibits more of tlie defects of the anecdotic 
method of writing history, but he shared Augustin’s passion for 
going to the fountainhead and for animating the dry l)ones of mere 
chronicles and mere academic discussions with accounts of the life 
of peoples. • 

* THIERS, a town of France, chef-lieu of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Puy-de-Dume, on the railway 
between Clermont and St liltienne, 24 miles east-north- 
east of the former town. It is most picbiresquely situated 
on the side of a hill, at the foot of which the Durolle 
rapidly descends through a narrow valley into the Dore, in 
its turn a tributary of the Allier. The streets, rising in 
steep rows, contain many wooden and gabled houses, some 
of which are os old as the 15th century, and a fine view 
of the Plain of Limagno and the Dome Hills is obtainable 
from the terraces. All the processes of making cutlery 
maybe seen at Thiers, giving employment to 12,000 work- 
men in the town and the villages within a radius of 6 to 7 
miles, ISheath-making, tanning, and paper-making (chiefly 
stamps and playing cards) employ 8000 hands, and the 
business done reaches £1,200,000 per annum. The church 
of Le Moutier, so named from a Benedictine monastery 
of which it formed part, contains building of the 7th, 8th, 
and 11th centuries; the tower is more modern. There 
were 12,005 inhabitants in 1886 (commune 16,754). 

Thiers was sacked in 523 by the soldiers of Thierry, the son of 
Clovis ; and Gregory of Tours sneaks of a wooilep chapel which 
then existed hero (on the site of the present church of Le Moutier). 
The church of St Genez was built in 573 by Avitus, bishop of 
Clermont, on the site of the ancient Tigemtivi Castrumy was rebuilt 
in 1016 by Wido, lord of Thiers, and again in the 12th century. 
There is some curious mosaic work of the 12th century, and a fine 
tomb of the 13th. The commercial importance of Thiers was 
greatly increased three centuries ago, when the manufacture of the 
larger kinds of cutlery was introduced from Chateld^, between 
Vichy and Thiers. 

THIERS, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), 4‘ liberator of 
the territory,” as even the short-lived gratitude of France 
continues to call him, was born at Marseilles on April 16, 
1797. His family are somewhat grandiloquently jpoken 
of as “cloth merchants ruined by the Revolution,” •but it 
seems that at the actuali time of his birth his father was 
a locksmith. His mother l^elonged to the family of the 
Cheniers, and he was well educated, first at the Lyc^e of 
Marseilles, and then in the faculty of law at Aix. Here 
he began his life-long friendship with Mignet, and waa 
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called to the bar at the age of 23. He had, however, little 
taste fyr law and much for literature ; and he obtained (it 
is said by an ingenious trick, and in spite of unfair and 
prerjudic^ attempts to deprive him of it) an academic 
prize at Aix — for a discourse on Vauvenargues. In the 
early autumn of 1821 Thiers went to Paris, and was 
qujckly introduced as a contributor to the Constitutimnel^ 
at^firfi/b on literary and then on general and especially 
political subjects, as well as art and the drama. In each 
of the years immediately follow! hg his arrival in Paris he 
collected and* published «a volume of his Constitutionnel 
articles^ the first on the salon of 1822, the second on a 
tour in tl^ Pyrenees. He was put out of all need of 
money by the singular benefaction of Cotta, the well- 
known Stuttgart publi%l|br, jwho was part-proprietor of the 
Cmstitutionnel^ and maae over to Thiers his dividends, or 
part of them. Meanwhile he became very well known in 
Liberal society, especially in the house of Laffitte, and ho 
had begun and was rapidly compiling (at first with the 
assistance of M. Felix Bodin and afterwards alone) the 
celebrated Huthire S. la Revolution Fran^aise^ which 
founc^ed his literary and helped his political fame. The 
first two volumes appeared in 1823, the last two (of ten) 
in 1827. The book brought him little profit at first, but 
became immensely popular. The well-known sentence of 
Carlyle, that it is ‘‘as far as possible from meriting its 
high reputafton,’^ is in strictness justified, not merely in 
regard to this, but in regard to all Thiers’s historical work, 
which is only too frequently marked by extreme inaccu- 
racy, by prejudice which passes the limits of accidental 
unfairness and sometimes seems to approach those of 
positive dishonesty, and by an almost complete indifference 
to the merits as compared with the successes of his heroes. 
But Carlyle himself admits that Thiers is “ a brisk man 
in his way, and will tell you much if you know nothing.” 
In other words, the Ilistoire de la Revolution (again like 
its author’s other work) possesses in a very high degree 
the gifts of clearness, liveliness, and intelligible handling 
which so often distinguish French writing. Coming as 
it did just when the reaction against the Revolution was 
about to turn into another reaction in its favour, it was 
assured of success. 

For a moment it seemed as if the author had definitely 
chosen the lot of a literary man, even of a literary hack. 
He planned an Ilistoire Generate, and was about to survey 
mankind from China to Peru on the dock of a French 
man-of-war as a preliminary proces.s. But the accession 
to power of the Polignac ministry in August 1829 changed 
his projects, and at the beginning of the next year Thiers, 
with Armand Carrel, Mignet, and others, started the 
National, a new opposition newspaper, which openly 
attacked the older Bourbon line and was foremost in pro- 
voking, the famous and fatal Ordonnances of July. Thiers 
himself was the soul (or at least one of the souls) of the 
actual revolution. What share ho had in the process 
sometimes attributed to him of “ overcoming the scruples 
of Louis Philippe ” is no doubt a debateable question, with 
the problem in limine of the debate whether Louis 
Philippe b^^d any scruples to overcome. At any rate 
Thiers had his reward. He ranked, if not at once, yet 
very soon, qa one of the radical though not republican 
supporters of the new dynasty, in opposition to the party 
of which his rival Guizot was the chief literary man, and 
Guizot’s patron th5 duke of Broglie the main pillar among 
the utility, and which might be called by comparison 
Conservative. At first Thiers^ though elected deputy for 
Aix, obtained only subordinate ^aces in the ministry of 
finance. After the ovesthro^ of his patron Laffitte, he 
seemed to change his politics and became much less 
radical, and, after the troubles of June 1832, this tend- 
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ency was strengthened or rewarded by his appointment'to 
the ministry of the interior. He repeatedly changed his* 
portfolio, but remained in office for four years, became 
president of the council and in effect prime minister, and 
began the series of quarrels and jealousies with Gui?ot 
which make one of the chief and not the most creditable 
features of the politics of the reign. At the time of his 
resignation in 1836 he was foreign minister, and, as 
usual, wished for a spirited policy in Spain, which he could 
not carry out. He travelled in Italy for some time, and it 
was not till 1838 that he began a regular campaign of* 
parliamentary opposition, which in March 1840 made him 
president of the council and foreign minister for the second * 
time. But he held the position barely six months, and^ 
being unable to force on the king an anti-English and 
anti-Turkish policy, resigned on October 29, after having, 
as was generally thought, with the direct purpose of stir- 
ring up Anglophobia, begged the body of Napoleon from 
England. This was made the occasion of the ceremony 
immortally ridiculed by Thackeray, and, it is said, con- 
demned by Thiers himself as unworthy of the occasion. 

He now had little to do with politics for some years, and 
spent his time on the preparation, on a much larger scale 
than his first work, of his Ilistoire du Consalat et de 
V Empire, the first volume of which appeared in 1845, and 
which continued to occupy him for more than twenty 
years of composition and nearly twenty of publication. 
During the interval, though he was still a member of the 
chamber, he spoke rarely, but after the beginning of 1846 
his appearances were more frequent, and he was evidently 
bidding once more for power on the liberal and reforming 
side. Immediately before the revolution of February he 
went to all but the greatest lengths, and when it broke 
out he and Odillon Barrot were summoned by the king, 
but it was too late. Thiers was unable to govern the 
forces ho had helped to gather, and he resigned. 

Under the republic he took up the position of conserva- 
^tive republican, which he ever afterwards maintained (his 
acceptance of the republic being not much more heartfelt 
than his subsequent acceptance, after an interval, of the 
empire), and he never took office. But the consistency of 
his conduct, especially in voting for Prince Louis Napoleon 
as president, was often and sharply criticized, one of the 
criticisms leading to a duel with a fellow deputy, Bixio. 
On the whole, his conduct during these years, and still 
more during the last years of Louis Philippe, may be said 
to have been not wholly creditable. He was arrested at 
the coup d^^at (when some malicious and apparently 
false stories were spread as to his cowardice), was sent 
to Mazas, and then escorted out of France. But in the 
following summer he was allowed to return. For the next 
decade his history was almost a blank, his time being 
occupied for the most part on The Consulate and the 
Empire, It was not till 1863 that he re-entered political 
life, being elected by a Parisian constituency in opposition 
to the Government candidate. For the seven years follow- 
ing he was the chief speaker among the small band of * 
anti-imperialists in the French chamber, and was regarded 
generally as the most formidable enemy of the empire, — 
all the more formidable because he never gave occasion 
for taking any violent steps against him. It has been 
pointed out that, while nominally protesting against the 
foreign enterprises of the empire, he perpetually harped 
on French loss of prestige, and so contributed moft than 
any one else to stir up the fatal spirit which brought 
on the war of 1870, and that, while constantly criticizing 
and weakening the Government of his country, he'give 
it no help nor even offered any. Even when the Liberal- 
Imperialist Ollivier ministry was formed, he maintained 
at first an anything but benevoleat neutrality, and theii 
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an open opposition, and it would be pleasant to feel more 
'Certain than we can feel that his vigorous denuncia- 
tion of the war with Prussia was the result of honest 
conviction, and not merely of the fact that it was not his 
war. At any rate, it brought him great unpopularity for 
the moment, with a corresponding reaction of gratitude 
when the crash came. Again it is impossible to be sure 
whether mere canniness,” or something better, kept him 
from joining the Government of the National Defence, of 
which he was in a manner the author. 

Nevertheless the collapse of the empire was a great 
opportunity for Thiers, and it was worthily accepted. He 
‘undertook in the latter part of September and the first 
three weeks of October a circular tour to the different 
courts of Europe, in the hope (which he probably knew to 
be a vain one, though the knowledge neither daunted his 
spirit nor relaxed his efforts) of obtaining some inter- 
vention, or at least some good offices. The mission was 
unsuccessful; but the negotiator was on its conclusion 
immediately charged with another — that of obtaining, if 
possible, an armistice directly from Prince Bismarck. For 
a time this also failed, as the Provisional Government 
would not accept the German conditions ; but at last 
France was forced to yield. The armistice having been 
arranged, and the opportunity having been thus obtained 
of electing a National Assembly, Thiers was chosen deputy 
by more than twenty constituencies (of which he preferred 
Paris), and was at once elected by the Assembly itself 
practically president, nominally ‘‘chef du pouvoir ex6- 
cutif.” He lost no time in choosing a coalition cabinet, 
and then personally took up the negotiation of peace. 
Probably no statesman has ever had a more disgusting 
task ; and the fact that ho discharged it to the satisfaction 
of a vast majority, even in a nation popularly reputed the 
vainest, the least ballasted with common sense, and the 
most ungrateful to public servants who are unsuccessful, is 
the strongest testimony to Thiers’s merits. After contest- 
ing the matter, on the one side with the determination of 
Germany to have the pound of flesh, on the other with 
the reluctance of the Assembly to submit to the knife, he 
succeeded in convincing the deputies that the peace was 
necessary, and it was (March 1, 1871) voted by more than 
five to one. 

Thiers held office for more than two years after this 
event, — a length of tenure which, in the circumstances 
and considering the French temper, is very surprising, and 
shows the strength of the general conviction that he alone 
could be trusted. lie had at first to meet afid crush at 
once the mad enterprise of the Paris commifhe ; and the 
severity which was undoubtedly shown in doing this is 
more than justified by two considerations, — first, that 
failure to suppress it would have meant anarchy through- 
out France; and, secondly, that the Germans would 
almost to a certainty have made it a pretext for further 
demands. Soon after this was accomplished, Thiers be- 
came (August 30) in name as well as in fact president of 
'the republic, and he set himself with vigour and success 
to the tasks of rearranging the army, the finances (includ- 
ing the paying off of the war indemnity), and the civil 
service, and of procuring the withdrawal of the German 
army of occupation. , 

The strong personal will and inflexible opinions of the 
president had much to do with the resurrection of France ; 
but tl^ very same facts made it inevitable that he 
should excite violent opposition. It seems to be gene- 
rsdly acknowledged that to him personally were due the 
establishment and retention of the republican rather than 
the monarchical form of government, to which latter the 
Assembly as first elected was notorii usly disposed. He 
was a confirmed prot^tionist, and free-trade ideas h^d 
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made great way in France under the empire ; he was an 
advocate of long military service, and th$ devotees of la 
revanche were all for the introduction of general arfd com- 
pulsory but short service. Both his talents and his tamper 
made him utterly indisposed to maintain thd distant, 
Olympian, apparently inactive, attitude which is supposed 
to be incumbent on a republican president ; and (for his 
tongue was never a carefully governed one) he som^tiitfes 
let drop expressions scarcely consistent with constitutional 
theories of the relation of the chief of the state, whether 
president or king, to parliament. In Janvary 1872 he 
formally tendered his resignation ; but the county was 
then in too manifestly disorganized a condition to allow 
even his enemies to accept it. His position, hdvvever, was 
clearly one not tenable for Jong .m such a country as 
France. The Right (and not merely the Extreme Right) 
hated him for his opposition to the restoration of the 
monarchy, and with some justice reminded him of former 
declarations and opinions on the subject ; the Extreme Left 
could not forgive the suppression of the commune, while 
some radical leaders, who may have had .little sympathy 
with the commune itself, saw in his great reputation and 
imperious personality a bar to their own accession to power. 
His chief supporters — men like Kemusat, Barth^lemy Saint- 
Hilaire, and Jules Simon — were men rather of the past^c^han 
of the present ; and he had few younger adherents. 

The year 1873 was, as a parlian^entary year in France, 
occupied to a great extent with attacks on Thiers. ^In 
the early spring regulations were proposed, and on April 
13 were carried, which were intended to restrict the 
executive and especially the parliamentary powers of the 
.president. On the 27th of the same month a contested 
election in Paris, resulting in the return of the opposi- 
tion candidate, M. Bar ode t, was regarded as a grave 
disaster for the Thiers Government, and that Government 
was not much strengthened by a dissolution and recon- 
stitution of the cabinet on May 19. Immediately after- 
wards the question was brought to a head by an interpel- 
lation moved by the duke of Broglie. The president 
declared that he should take this as a vote of want of 
confidence ; and in the debates which followed a vote of 
this character (though on a different formal issue, and 
proposed by M. Ernoul) was carried by 16 votes in a 
house of 704. Thiers at once resigned (May 24). 

He survived his fall four years, continuing to sit in the 
Assembly, and, after the dissolution of 1876, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and sometimes, though rarely, speaking. He 
was also, on the occasion of this dissolution, elected senator 
for Belfort, which his exertions had saved for France ; but 
he preferred the lower house, where he sat as of old for 
Paris. On May 16, 1877, he was one of the “363 ” who 
voted want of confidence in the Broglie ministry (thus 
paying his debts), and he took considerable part in organ- 
izing the subsequent electoral campaign. * But he was 
not destined to see its success, being fatally struck with 
apoplexy at St Germain -en-Laye on September 3. Thiers 
had long been married, and his wife and sister-in-law, 
Mile. Dosne, were his constant companions ; but he left no 
children, and had had only one — a daughter, — who long 
predeceased him. He had been a member of th# Academy 
since 1834. His personal appearance was remarkable, 
and not imposing, for he w'as very short, • with plain 
features, ungainly gestures and manners, very near-sighted, 
and of disagreeable voice ; yet he beoame (after wisely 
giving up an attempt at the ornate style of oratory) a very 
effective speaker in a kind of conversational manner, and 
in the epigram of debate* he had no superior among the 
statesmen of his time except .Lord Beaconsfield. 

Thiers is by far the most gifted and interesting of the group 
lof literary statesmen— not statesmen who have had penchant for 
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literature, but men of letters whose literary distinction has made 
them politicians — which forms a unique feature in tlie French 
political history efihis century. Numerous as theme are, there are 
only two who are at all comparable to him — Guizot and Lamartine ; 
and a9 a statesman he stands far above both. Nor is this eminence 
merely due to his great opportunity in 1870 ; for Guizot might 
under Louis Philippe have almost made himself a French Walpole, at 
least a French Palmerston, and Lamartine’s opportunities after 1848 
we^, for a man of political genius, illimitaole. But botli failed, 
— Lamartine almost ludicrously, — while Thiers in hard conditions 
m^le a striking if not a brilliant success. A devil’s advocate may 
indeed urge that his egotist and alnmst gasconading temperament 
stood him in stgad in the trying circumstances of his negotiations 
with the powers and with Prince Bismarck, — but this is not really 
to his discredit. No less masterful methods than his would have 
sufficed to Itfing France into order from the chaos succeeding the 
fall of the empire and the invasion of the Germans. But Thiera only 
showed well when he was nrgctically supreme. Even as the minister 
of a constitutional inonaAk liitf intolerance of interference or joint 
authority, his temper at once imperious and intriguing, his invete- 
rate inclination towards hrigae^ that is to say, undcrhaml rivalry and 
caballing for pow’er and place, showed themselves unfavourably ; and 
his constant tendency to inflame the aggressive and cliaiivinist spirit 
of his country, though it may fairly claim to have been a kind of 
patriotism, neglected fact was not based on any just estimate of 
the relative power%nd interests of France, and led his country more 
than once to the verge — once, though ho affected to warn her off, 
over fhe verge — of a great calamity. In opposition, both under 
Louis Philippe and under the empire, and even to some extent in the 
last four years of hia life, his worse ([ualitics were always manifested. 
But with all these drawbacks ho conquered and will retain a place 
in what is perhaps the higbest, as it is certiiiily the smallest, class 
of statesmen— •the class o( those to whom their country has had 
recourse in a great disaster, who have shown in bringing her through 
that disaster the utmost constancy, courage, devotion, and skill, 
and who have been rewarded by ua much success as the occasion 
permitted. 

As a man of letters Thiers is very much smaller. Ho has not 
only the fault of diffuseuess, which is common to so many of the 
best-known histories of this century, but others as serious or more 
80 . The charge of dishonesty is one never to be lightly made 
against men of such distinction as his, especially when their evi- 
dent confidence in th^r own infallibility, their faculty of ingenious 
casuistry, and the strength of will which makes them (unconsctiously, 
DO doubt) close and keep closed the eyes of their mind to all incon- 
venient facts and inferences supjfly a more charitable explanation. 
But it is certain that from Thiers’s dealings with the men of the 
first Revolution to his dealings with the battle of Waterloo, constant, 
angry, and well-supported })rotc8ts against bis unfairness were not 
lacking. Althougii his search among documents w'as undoubtedly 
wide, its results arc by no means always accurate, and his admirers 
themselves admit great inequalities of stylo in him. These 
characteristics reappear (accompanied, however, by frequent touches 
of the epigrammatic power above mentioned, w'hich seems to have 
come to Thiers more readily as an orator or a journalist than as an 
historian) in his speeches, which have, since his death, been 
collected in many volumes by his widow. Sainte-Bcuve, whose 
notices of Thiers are generally kindly, says of him, ** M. Thiers 
sait tout, tranche tout, parle de tout,” ami this omniscience and 
“ cock suren css” (to use the word of a prime minister of England con- 
temporary with this prime minister of France) are perhaps the chief 
pervading features both of the statesman and the man of letters. 

His histories, in many different editions, and his speeches, as above, are easily 
accessible; his minor works and newspaper articles have not, we believe, been 
collected In any form. Works on him, by M. Laya, M. de Mazado, his colleafi;ue 
and friend M. Jules Simon, and others, are numerous. But a thorouKh bio^raph- 
ieat study of him ha« not yet b<;en made; and, thouKh monuments enouah have 
been raised in his own country, it is even there often complained that the 
incessant and futile political struakles of the last ten years have too much 
obscui'cd the reputation and weakened the memory of the last great statesman of 
France. * (G. SA.) 

THIRLWALL, Connop (1797-1875), bishop of St 
David^s, was born at Stepney on 11th January 1797, and 
was the son of the Rev. Thomas Tliirlwall, at the time 
lecturer at St Dunstan’s, Stepney, and afterwards rector 
of Bowers Gifford, in Essex. The family were of North- 
umbrian extA-ction. Young Connop showed the most 
remarkable precocity, learning Latin at three, reading 
Greek at four, and* writing sermons at seven. When he 
was t\|elve his admiring father published his Primitia^ 
sermons and poems, the thougjite of an imitative boy in 
the style of a grown man. No especial greatness could 
have been safely predicte^^ from these performances, which 
Thirlwall assiduously strove to suppress in after yeara 
He shortly afterwards went to the Charterhouse, where 
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he wrote a number of letters to a friend named John 
Candler, some of which have been preserved. They dis- 
play the same extraordinary prematurity, but are barren 
of anything original except what he himself calls ‘‘ sensi- 
bility to the great and beautiful in morality.’’ By a 
curious coincidence his future rival in Greek history, 
Grote, and Hare, his coadjutor in the translation of 
Niebuhr, were among his schoolfellows. He took up his 
residence at Trinity College, Cambridge, in October 1814, 
and gained the Craven university scholarship, one of three 
recorded instances of this honour being obtained by fresh-* 
men, and the chancellor’s classical medal. In October 
1818 ho was elected to a fellowship, and immediately 
went for a year’s travel on the Continent. At Rome he 
gained the friendship of Bunsen, which had a most import- 
ant influence on his life. On his return, ‘‘distrust of his 
own resolutions and convictions ” led him to abandon for 
the time his intention of being a clergyman, and he settled 
down to the study of the law, “ with a firm determination 
not to suffer it to engross my time so as to prevent me 
from pursuing other branches of knowledge.” This was 
not the way to become lord chancellor, and, though he 
afterwards says, “ My aversion to the law has not in- 
creased,” he adds, “ It scarcely could.” How little his 
heart was with it was shown by the labour he soon im- 
posed upon himself of translating and prefacing Schleier- 
macher’s essay on the Gospel of St Luke, “ very injudi- 
ciously,” says Maurice, who seems to think that it may 
have cost Thirlwall the archbishopric of Canterbury. The 
translation, nevertheless, marks an era in English theology. 
He further, probably influenced by Hare, who had already 
► translated Tieck, rendered two of the latter’s most recent 
Novellen into English. In 1827 he at length made up his 
mind to quit his uncongenial profession, and was ordained 
deacon the same year. Beyond all question he might 
have obtained the highest distinction both as jurist and 
advocate, had law interested him more, or other things 
less. No one ever possessed a more judicial mind. Of 
*his oratory. Mill, whom he opposed at a debating society, 
says, “ Before he had uttered ten sentences I set him 
down as the best speaker I had ever heard, and I have 
never since heard any one whom I placed above him.” 

It is not often that a scholar twice makes an epoch by a 
translation. Such was Thirlwall’s destiny : he joined with 
Hare in translating Niebuhr’s History of Rome ; the first 
volume appeared in 1828. The translation was attacked 
in the QxuirUrly as favourable to scepticism, and the 
translators jijintly replied. In 1831 the friends estab- 
lished the Philological Museum^ which lived through only 
six numbers, though among Thirlwall’s contributions was 
his masterly paper on the irony of Sophocles, — “ the most 
exquisite criticism I ever read,” says Sterling. On Hare’s 
departure from Cambridge in 1832, Thirlwall became 
assistant college tutor, which led him to take a memor- 
able share in the great controversy upon the admission of 
Dissenters which arose in 1834. Dr Turton, the regius , 
professor of divinity, had written a pamphlet objecting 
to the admission, on the pretext of the apprehended un- 
settlement of the religious opinions of young churchmen. 
Thirlwall replied by pointing out that no provision for 
theological instruction was in fact made by the colleges 
except compulsory attendance at chapel, and that this was 
mischievous. This attack upon a time-hallowed piece of 
college discipline brought upon him a demand for the 
resignation of his office as assistant tutor. He complied 
at once ; his friends generally thought that ho ought ^to 
have tested the master’s power. The occurrence m^ked 
him out for promotion from a Liberal Government, and in 
the autumn he received the chancellor’s living of Kirby- 
• under-Dale, in Yorkshire. Though devoted to his par- 
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.ochial duties, he found time to begin the book which has 
remained the principal work of one whose performance, 
however great, rarely rose to the level of his power. His 
History of Greece, unfortunately for him and for us, was a 
commission from Lardner’s Catnnet Cyclopsedixty and was 
originally intended to have been condensed into two or 
three duodecimo volumes. The scale was enlarged, but 
Tbirlwall always felt cramped. He seems a little below 
his subject, and a little below himself. Yet, such was his 
c ability that his history is usually allowed to fall only just 
short of G rote’s, a work undertaken with far greater 
enthusiasm, and executed with far greater advantages. 
Sterling pronounces him ‘‘a writer as great as Thucydides 
and Tacitus, and with far more knowledge than they.’^ 
The first volume was published in 1835, the last in 1847. 
A noble letter from Thirlwall to Grotc, and Grote’s 
generous reply, are published in the life of the latter. 

In 1840 Thirlwall was raised to the see of St David’s. 
The promotion was entirely the act of Lord Melbourne, an 
amateur in theology, who had read Thirl wall’s introduction 
to Schleiermacher, and satisfied himself of the propriety 
of the appointment. “ I don’t intend to make a heterodox 
bishop if I know it,” he said. Thirlwall so little expected 
the honour that he was absent on a pedestrian tour, and 
it was some days before he could bo found. In most 
essential points he was a model bishop, and in acquainting 
himself with Welsh, so as to preach and conduct service in 
that language, he performed a feat which few bishops 
could have imitated. It cannot be said that he was 
greatly beloved by his clergy, who felt their intellectual 
distance too great, and were alternately frozen by his taci- 
turnity and appalled by his sarcasm. The great monu- 
ment of his episcopate is the eleven famous charges in 
which he from time to time reviewed the position of the 
English Church with reference to whatever might bo the 
most pressing question of the day, — addresses at once 
judicial and statesmanlike, full of charitable wisdom and 
massive sense. No similar productions, it may safely bs 
said, were ever so eagerly looked for, or carried with them 
such weight of authority. His endeavours to allay ecclesi- 
astical panic, and to promote liberality of spirit, frequently 
required no ordinary moral courage. He was one of the 
four prelates who refused to inhibit Bishop Colenso from 
preaching in their dioceses, and the only one who with- 
held his signature from the addresses calling upon Colenso 
to resign his see. He took the liberal side in the questions 
of Maynooth, of the admission of Jews to parliament, of 
the Gorham case, and of the conscience clamse. He was 
the only bishop who voted for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, though but as a painful necessity. Concur- 
rent endowment would have been much more agreeable to 
him. For many years he was the only statesman on the 
bench ; it would have been a great benefit to the Church 
of England had it been possible to have raised him to the 
primacy upon the death of Archbishop Howley. But such 
was the complexion of ecclesiastical politics that the eleva- 
tion of the most impartial prelate of his day would have 
been resented as a piece of party spirit. 

Thirlwall’s private life was happy and busy. He never 
married, but found sufficient outlet for his deep affection- 
ateness of nature in his tenderness to the children of 
others, and to all weak things except weak-minded clergy- 
men. % He was devoted to animals, and rivalled Southey 
and Jeremy Bentham in his love for cats. Perhaps the most 
durable monument to his memory will be his incomparable 
voliyne of letters to a friend. Miss Johnes of Dolaucothy, 
a young lady in every way worthy to bo the correspondent 
of such a man. Even as letters these rank with the best 
in the language ; but as letters from ago to youth, sym-^ 
pathizing with all its feelings, entering into all its pleasures, 


at once inspiring and amusing, guiding without seeming 
to direct, and entertaining without seeming to condescend, 
they are unique in their delightful branch of literature. 
They are also important as revealing Thirl waH’cmifad on 
numerous subjects which he has not elsewhere treated, and 
most interesting from their picture of simplicity of char- 
acter associated with greatness of intellect, and of the 
multiplicity of his intellectual interests, from which^^novels 
and fine art were by no means excluded. During Ws 
latter years ho took great interest in the revision of the 
authorized version of the Bible, and was chairman of the 
revisers of the Old Testament. He resigned hirf see in 
May 1874, and retired to Bath, where ho died on July 
27, 1875. 

As scholar, critic, and eccle4iastc6il statesman Thirlwall 
is almost above praise. He was not a great original 
thinker ; he lacked the creative faculty and the creative 
impulse. The world owes such vestiges of his power as it 
possesses to a series of fortunate accidents — an importunate 
editor, vexatious church controver^<ies, and an admirable 
friend. Though not most fully exerted, the force of his 
mind is perhaps best appreciated in the volume of his 
letters edited by Dean Perowne. His treatment of every 
question is consummate ; the largest and the smallesl^seem 
alike to him. His character, with its mixture of greatness 
and gentleness, was thus read by Carlyle..: — “ a right 
solid honest-hearted man, full of knowledge and sense, 
and, in spite of his positive temper, almost timid.” 

Thirlwall’s History of Greece remains a standard book. Hi» 
literary and theological remains have been edited by Dean Perowne 
in three volumes, two of which are occupied by his charges. His 
letters on literary and tlujological subjects, with a connecting 
memoir, have been published by Dean Perowne and the Rev. 
Louis Stokes. His Letters to a Friemi were originally published 
by Dean Stanley, and there is a revised and corrected edition. For 
a general view of Thirlwall\s life and character, see the Edinl/argh 
Jieview, vol. cxliii. ; for a picture of him in his diocese, Temple 
Bar, vol. Ixxvi. The review of his letters in Blackwood's Maga- 
zine for 1882 is by the late Rov. W. Lucas Collins. (R. G.) 

THIRSK, a market-town in the North Riding of York- 
shire, is situated on the North Eastern Railway, and on 
the Codbeck, a branch of the Swale, 21 miles south of 
Darlington, 11 north-east of Ripon, and 210 north of 
London. The Codbeck is crossed by two stone bridges 
connecting the old and the new town. The church of St 
Mary, in the I*erpendicular style, with parvise, chancel, 
nave, aisle.s, porch, and tower 80 feet in height, is the 
noblest church in the Riding. The chancel was repaired 
in 1844, and the whole building restored in 1877. The 
moat of the ancient castle built by the Mowbrays about 
980 still remains. The principal modern buildings are 
the assembly rooms (1849), the mechanics’ institute (1852), 
and the new court-house (1886). Standing in the fertile 
district of the Vale of Mowbray, the town has an extensive 
homo and foreign agricultural implement trade. Iron- 
founding, engineering, tanning, and brickmaking are 
carried on, and there are large flour-mills. The population 
of the parliamentary borough, now disfranchised (area 
11,828 acres), in 1871 was 5734, and in 1881 it was 
6312. The population of the township in 1881 was 3337. 

Tliirsk owes its origin to the castlo of the Mowbrays, and here 
Roger de Mowbray erected his standard, in conjunction with the 
king of Scotland, against Henry II. Upon the suppression of the 
revolt the castlo was destroyed. In the reign of Hinry VII., Henry 
Percy, earl of Nortluimberland, is said to have been put to death 
beneath an elm tree which formerly grew^on St James's Qreen. 
Tliirsk was a borough by prescription, but was never incorporated. 
It first returned members to parliament in the reign of Ec^^vard I., 
but not again till the last paHlament of Edward VL In 1832 the 
number of representatives 'was reduced to one, and in 1886 it 
ceased to be separately represenjed. 

THISTLE. This term, as generally employed, is of 
vague application, being given to almost any hertmceoua 
plant that is of a spiny character. More strictly, it is ap* 
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plied to the species of Carduus, These are Composite herbs 
with very Bpin% •leaves, and similar bracts surrounding a 
head of purplish-white, tubular, 5-parted flowers seated on 
a pitted OD^ hairy receptacle. The anthers have append- 
ages both at the apex and at the base. The style has a 
ring of hairs at the point of bifurcation of the two stig- 
ma^. The fruit is surmounted by a tuft of silky white 
hairs. •The species are numerous, and some are of great 
beatty, though not unnaturally looked on with disfavour 
by the farmer. The Cotton Thistle, remarkable for its 
covering of vfhite down,* is Onopordon Acantliium\ the 
Blessed Thistle is Carduus henedictus 3 the Holy Thistle, 
the leaves %f which are spotted with white, is G, Mari- 
anus. The common C, J^nceolaius seems to be the most 
suitable prototype for^vie •Scotch Thistle, though that 
honour is also conferred on Onopordon AcantMum^ the 
cotton thistle, a doubtful native, and on other species. 
The great objection to thistles from an agricultural point 
of view resides in the freedom with which they produce 
seed, and in the vigour <jf their underground growth, which 
makes their uprooting a matter of difTiculty. Partial up- 
rooting may indeed, in the case of the perennial species, 
increase the mischief, for each fragment left behind may 
grow into a distinct plant. Annual species might be kept 
in check were they cut down before the flowers appear, but 
unless all the. cultivators in a particular district co-operate 
the efforts of individuals are of little avail. The Globe 
Artichoke and Cardoon are very near allies of the thistles. 
The Safflower, Carthamus, another thistle, yields a service- 
able dye ; the Burdock, Arctium lappoy has an edible root; 
and numerous allied species have medicinal properties. 

THISTLE, Okder of the. See Knighthood, voI. xiv. 
p. 123. 

THISTLEWOOD CONSPIRACY, or Cato Street 
Conspiracy, a pldl formed in 1820 to murder Lord 
Castlereagh and other ministers of the British crown, and 
to seize the Bank and Mansion-House and proclaim a pro- 
visional government. Its chief instigator was Arthur 
Thistle wood, or properly Thistle waite, born in 1770, the 
son of a civil engineer in Lincolnshire, who had held a 
commission in the militia and afterwards in the lino in the 
West Indies. In America and in Franco he had imbibed 
revolutionary views, and, having lost his wife's fortune in 
speculation and on the turf, had planned the desperate 
scheme probably for his own benefit as well as the good of 
the nation. The intention was to murder the ministers in 
the house of the earl of Harrowby in Mansfield Street on the 
evening of the 23d February. For this purpose between 
twenty and thirty men assembled in a stable in Cato Street, 
Edgeware Road, but while they were arming themselves 
they were pounced upon by the police, and a large number 
captured, though the majority, including Thistlewood, 
escaped. A reward of £1000 having been offered for 
Thistlewood, he was arrested next day at 10 White Street. 
After a trial Thistlewood and four others were executed on 
the Ist May, while five were transported. On being asked 
on the scaffold if he repented, Thistlewood replied, No, 
not at all ; I shall soon know the last grand secret.” 

See the Trials of Arthur Thittltmod^ Jarms Jngt, John Thoma* Brunt, Richard 
Tidd, William Davidton, and othen at the Session of the Old Bailey J7^g8 April 
IStO, 3 role., 1820; and the Gentleman’s Magatine for the same year. 

THOLUCKn Friedrich August Gottrku (1799-1877), 
German theologian and preacher, was born at Breslau, 
March 30, 1799, in^ humble circumstances. He received 
his education at the grammar school and university of his 
native town, and early distinguished himself by wonder- 
ful versatility of mind, a phenOmanal power of acquiring 
languages, and an omnivorous appetite for books. A 
romantic love of the Easft and its literature led him to 
exchange the university of Breslau for that of Berlin, 
‘that he might study Oriental languages to greater advan- 


tage, and there he was received into the house of the , 
Orientalist Von Dietz. He was introduced to Pietistic 
circles in Berlin, and came specially under the influence of 
Baron Von Kottwitz, who became his “spiritual father,” and 
of the historian Neander. Before deciding on the career 
of theological professor, he had in view that of a missionary 
in the East. Meanwhile he was feeling the influence to 
a certain degree of the romantic school, and of Schleier- 
macher and Hegel too, though he never sounded the 
depths of their systems. At length, in his twenty-first year, , 
he finally decided to adopt the academical calling. From 
December 1821 to April 1826 he was “ privat-docent ” • 
and “ prof, extraordinarius ” of theology in Berlin, though 
he was at the same time most active in the work of home 
and foreign missions. He lectured on the Old and New 
Testaments, theology, apologetics, and the history of the 
church in the 18th century. The first fruit of his Oriental 
studies and his introduction to his profession was his work 
Ssufismusy sive Theosophia Permrum Pantheistka (1821); 
following the same line of study he published 
sammlung aus der morgenlanduchen MyRtik (1825) and 
Speculative Trinitdtslehre des spdteren Orients (1826). His 
well-known essay on the nature and moral influence of 
heathenism (1822) was published by Neander, with high 
commendation, in his Denhwiirdigkeiten ; and his Comr 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans (1824) secured him 
a foremost place amongst the most suggestive, if not the 
most accurate. Biblical interpreters of that time. An- 
other work, which was soon translated into all the prin- 
cipal European languages, Die Lehre von der Siinde und 
vom Versohner (1823), the outcome of his own religious 
"history, procured for him the position which he ever after 
held of the modern Pietistic apologist of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. In 1825, with the aid of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, he visited the libraries of England and Holland, and 
on his return was appointed professor of theology at Halle, 
the centre of German rationalism. Here he made it his 
aim to combine in a higher unity the learning and to some 
extent the rationalism of Semler with the devout and 
active pietism of Francke; and, in spite of the opposition 
of the theological faculty of the university, he succeeded 
in changing the character of its theology. This he effected 
partly by his lectures, particularly his exegetical courses, 
but, above all, by his personal influence upon the students, 
and, after 1833, by his preaching. His theological position 
was that of a mild and large-hearted orthodoxy, which 
laid more stress upon Christian experience than upon rigid 
dogmatic beliaf. On the two great questions of miratles 
and inspiration be made groat concessions to modern 
criticism and philosophy. The battle of his life was on 
behalf of personal religious experience, in opposition to 
the externality of rationalism, orthodoxy, or sacrament- 
arianism. He fought this battle with weapons taken in 
the first instance from his own personal history, but also 
from the wide world of human culture, ancient and modern. 
Carl Schwarz happily remarks that, as the English apolo- 
gists of the 18th century were themselves infected with 
the poison of the deists whom they endeavoured to 
refute, so Tholuck absorbed some of the heresies of the 
rationalists whom he tried to overthrow. As a preacher 
Tholuck ranked amongst the foremost of his time. He 
was also one of the prominent members of the Evangelical 
Alliance, and few men were more widely known or .more 
beloved throughout the Protestant churches of Europe and 
America than he. He died at Halle, June 10 , 1877. 

After his commentaries (on Romans, the Gospel of John, « the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the Epistle to the Hebrews) and several 
volumes of sermons, his best-known books are Stunden chrisilicher 
Andackt (1889, 8th ed. 1870), intended to take the place of 
fschokke's standard rationalistic work wi^h the same title, and liia 
reply to Strauss’s Life of Jesus (OlauibwUrdigkeU der evangelischm 
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(hschichity 1837). He published at various times valuable contribu* 
tions towards a history of rationalism, — Vorgesckichte des Bation* 
aXismus (1853-62), Oeschichte des RaiionalismuSy i. (1865), and a 
number of essays connected with the history of theology and espe- 
cially of apologetics. Ilia views of inspiration were indicated in 
his work Die Propheteii und ihre W eissagtingen (1860), in his 
essay on the “Alte Inspirationslehre,” Deutsche Zeitschrifl filr 
christliche Wissenschaft and in his Oesprdche ilher die 

vornehmsten Olaubensfragm der Zeit (1846, 2d ed. 1867). 

See Das Leben Tholucks, by L. Witte, 2 rols., 1884-1886; A. Tholuek^ein Lebens* 
€sbrits, by M. Ktthler (1877), and the same author's art. "Tholuck,” In Herzog's 
RcaUEnqiklopddi(\ “Zur Erinnorung an Tholuck," by C. Siegfried, /VorMmnt- 
itchs Kirchsdtung, 1885, No. 45, and 1886, No. 47; Carl Schwarz, Zur Oeschichte 
der neucstm Thcologie (4th cd., 1869); Nlppold’s llandbuch der neucsten Kirchen- 
geschichte. 

• THOMAS, St, one of the twelve apostles. The synop- 
tical Gospels give only his name, associating him in their 
lists with Matthew (Mat. x. 3 ; Mark iii. 1 8 ; Luke vi. 
15) ; in Acts i. 13 he is coupled with Philip. In the 
Gospel of John (xi. 16; xiv. 5; xx. 24 sq.\ xxi. 2) he 
appears in a characteristic light, full of personal devotion 
and ready to die with his Master, but slow to grasp the 
true significance of the redeeming death of Jesus, and 
incredulous of the resurrection till direct evidence con- 
vinces him of its truth and at the same time of the 
Divinity of his risen Lord. John translates the Aramaic 
name or surname Thomas by the Greek equiva- 

lent Didymus (twin). Tradition has it that he was the twin 
brother of a sister Lysia (his parents being Diophanes and 
Rhoa, and his birthplace Antioch; Apost. Patriae,” 

in Chron, Pasek, ii, 142), or of a brother Elieser {Horn. 
CUm,^ ii. 1), or, according to the Acta Thomse (ed. Bonnet, 
pp. 11, 23), of Jesus Himself. The last form of the tradi- 
tion seems to be derived from the name J udas Thomas, 
which he bears in Edessene legend (c/. Eusebius, ZT. 
i. 13, 10), and implies the identification of Thomas with 
Judas, the brother of the Lord. The most ancient tradi- 
tion makes Thomas the evangelist of Parthia (Eus., 77. E.^ 
iii. 1,1); and at Edcssa, which claimed to possess his bones, 
it was related that their missionary Thaddaeus (Eus., 
77. E.y i. 13, 10), or Addai {Doctnne of Addai^ ed. Phillips, 
1876, p. 5), was sent to them by him. Later tradition^ 
originating with the Gnostic Acta ThomXy and accepted 
by catholic teachers from the middle of the 4th century, 
makes him proceed to India and there suffer martyrdom. 
The Indian king Gundaphorus of the Acta is, however, 
certainly identical with the historical Gondophares (see 
Persia, vol. xviii. p. 603), whose dynasty was Parthian, 
though his realm included regions loosely reckoned to 
India. The Parthian and Indian missions of Thomas may 
perhaps therefore be regarded as derived from a single 
tradition. Later authors, but not the Acicr, give as the 
scene of his martyrdom the city of Calamine, which the 
modern Christians of St Thomas (see below) identify with 
Mylapur, but which Gutschmid would connect with the 
Calama of Nearchus, on the coast of Gedrosia, which was 
under the sceptre of Gondophares. Other names of his- 
torical persons and places can be traced with more or less 
probability in the Acta^ but these do not alter the utterly 
apocryphal character of the legend, which indeed is in 
many respects easier to understand if we accept the bold 
hypothesis of Gutschmid, that it was borrowed by the 
Gnostic author from a Buddhist story of the conversion of 
Arachosia {N. Rhein. Mus.y xix. 161 sq.). 

The Thomssy very "imperfectly published by Thilo (1823) 
and Tischendorf (1851), have been edited in Greek, together with 
the Latin De Miraculis and Passio S. Thoinmy by Bonnet (Leipsic, 
1883)? and in Syriac, with an English translation, by W. Wright 
(Apocryphal ActSy 2 vols., London, 1871). See also Lipsius, Die 
apocryphen ApostelgeschichUny vol. i. (Brunswick, 1883), for these 
apd other versions of the legend. The Acta are said by Photius 
to 1% a part of the Ileplodoi r&v hTO(Tr6\uu of the Gnostic Leucius 
Charinus, but this unknown personage is to be thought of as a col- 
lector of Gnostic ** Acts of Apostles,’’ rather than as the first author. 
In spite of extensive catholic revision, they form one of the mos% 
interesting monuments* of early Gnosticism. Internal evidence 


assigns them with great probability to the school of Bardesanes, 
and the very ancient allegorical hymn about the soul which is in- 
.<icrted in the Syriac text (p. 274 sq.y Eng. tr.,*p. 238 sq.) is per- 
haps by Bardesanes himself (</. Nofdeke in Z. D. M. O.y 1871, p. 
676). It is one of the most remarkable pieces in SyrmC liferatiire. 

Christians of St Thomas is a name often applied to the 
members of the ancient Christian churches of southern India, 
which claim him as their first founder, and honour as their second 
founder a certain Thomas of Jerusalem, wlio is said to hav« led 
a Christian colony to Malabar in 345 a.T).^ Accordin^f'to their 
tradition, St Thomas went from Malabar to Mylapur, n<w a 
suburb of Madras, whore th*o shrine of liis martyrdom, rebuilt by 
the Portuguese in 1547, still stans^s on MounttSt Thomas, and 
where a miraculous cross is shown with a Pahlavi inscription which 
may be as old as the end of the 7th century. Wo lAiow from 
Cosmas Indopleustes that there were Christian churqfjies of Persian 
(East-Syrian) origin, and doubtless of Ncstorian (Teed, in Ceylon, in 
Malabar, and at Caliana (north af B(>^'bay) before the middle of 
the 6th century, and even then St Tfi’ornas, the reputed apostle of 
Persia, may have been their special saint. The ancient churches 
of southern India never died out or wholly lost their sense of con- 
nexion with their mother church, for we find them sending deputies 
in 1490 to the Nestorian patriarch Simeon, who furnished them 
with bishops (Assemani, Bib. Or.y iii. 1, 590 sq.). Hard pressed 
by the Moslems, they welcomed the approach^ of the Portugiicso, 
but proved by no means tractable to elforts to* bring them within 
the Roman obedience. At length a formal union with R^me was 
carried through in the synod of Diamper (1599). Syriac was to 
remain the ecclesiastical language, but the service books were 
corrected and purified from error. A century and a half of/oreign 
Jesuit rule followed, but the love of independence was not lost. 
A great schism took place in 1653, and of 200,000 Christians of St 
Thomas only 400 remained loyal to Koine, thougli many of their 
churches were soon won back by the Carmelites. Those who 
remained independent fell under the influence of the Jacobite Mar 
Gregorius, styled jiatriarch of Jerusalem, who reached Malabar in 
1665 as an emissary from Ignatius, patriarch of Antioch. From 
his time the independent Christians have been Jacobites, the 
counter-efforts of the Nestorians under Mar Gabriel, bishop of 
Adharbaijan, having apparently come to nothing after his death in 
1730. Since the visit of Claudius Buchanan, whose Christian Re- 
searches in Asia (1811) excited great interc'st, much has been done 
for the Christians of South India by English missionary effort, and 
Anglicans have cultivated friendly relations with the clergy of the 
independent native church, while discouraging dependence on the 
Jacooite patriarch of Antioch. 

A Tuluablu thuup;h tedious and ill-arrunfied history of the Christiana of St 
Thomas has been written by W. Gennann, Die Kirche der ThomaschrUteny 
GUtersloh, 1877. Sec also La Croze, liistoire du Chrtstianisme des Indes, The 
Hague, 1724; Alexius do Menezes, llistorxa Ecclesix Malabaric», Latin by F. 
Kaulin, Rome, 1745 (especially for the synod of Diamper) ; Pauilnua a S. Bar- 
tholomaso, India Orientalis Christiana^ 4to, Rome, 1794. 

THOMAS, St, of Aquino. See Aquinas. ^ 

THOMAS BECKET, or A Becket. See A Becket. 

THOMAS OF Celano, the contemporary and supposed 
biographer of Francis of Assisi, "was born probably towards 
the end of the 12th century, and died about 1255, He 
derives his surname from Celano {q.v.\ in the Abruzzo 
Ulteriore. His name does not occur among those of the 
earliest disciples of Francis, but he is recorded by some 
historians of the order, though not by all, to have held the 
oflSce of custos in various Franciscan houses (Cologne, Mainz, 
Worms, Spires) from 1221 onwards. An old biography 
of Francis, which is incorporated in the Acta Sanctorumy is 
attributed to Thomas with much probability, and nothing 
cogent has been urged against his authorship of the Dia 
Irx (see Hymns, voL xii. p. 583), although, so far as is at 
present known, his name is not associated with that re- 
markable poem by any writer earlier than 1385. 

THOMAS OP Erceldoune, called also the Rhymer 
(c. 1225-c. 1300), occupies a prominent place as a poet and 
prophet in the mythical and legendary litetature of Scot- 
land. The historical person of that name figures in two 
charters of the 13th century, and frgm these it appears 
that he owned lands in Erceldoune (now Earlston), in 
Berwickshire, which were made over by his son inid heir 
to the cloister of the Hely* Trinity at Soltra, or Soutra, on 

^ See the sketch in Syriac of tfie hi|tory of the church of Malabar 
printed and translated by Land, Anecd. Syr.y i 24 sq. It waa sent 
to Schaaf at Leyden in 1720 by Mar Gabriel, the last Neatorian bifbop 
in Malabar (see Gennann, p. 542). 
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the borders oi the same county. He figures in the works 
of Barb^)ur and .Blind Harry as the sympathizing con- 
temporary of their heroes, and Wyntoun tells how he 
prophesied fk battle. In the folk-lore of Scotland hia name 
is associated with numerous fragments of rhymed or alli- 
terative verse of a more or less prophetic and oracular 
character ; but the chief extant work with which his name 
is assoc^ted is the poem of Sir Tristrem^ edited from the 
Auobialeck MS. by Sir Walter Scott in 1804, and again in 
1886 for the Scottish Text Sociefy by Mr G. P. McNeill. 
In the latter eeXtion the claim of Thomas to the authorship 
of this viork (conceded by both editors) is fully discussed. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS. See Kempis. 

THOMASIUS, Chkistian (1655-1728), German jurist 
and publicist, was bornaajt I^ipsic January 1, 1655, and 
educated by his father Jacob Thomasius, professor of 
philosophy and eloquence, a learned man, and friend of 
Spener. Through hiS father’s lectures Christian came 
under the influence of the political philosophy of Grotius 
and Pufendorf, and continued the study of law under 
Stryck at Frankfurt on the Oder. In 1681 ho commenced 
the career of professor of law at Leipsic, and soon attracted 
attention by his abilities, but particularly by his daring 
attack upon all ancient prejudices. His views on matters 
of lav? were heretical ; he made the daring innovation of 
lecturing in German instead of Latin ; he published a 
monthly perio*dical in which he ridiculed with vast wit and 
humour the pedantic weaknesses of the learned ; he took 
valiantly the side of the Pietists in their controversy with 
the orthodox, and defended mixed marriages of Lutherans 
and Calvinists. In consequence of these and other sins, he 
was preached against from the pulpits, forbidden to lecture 
or to write (May 10, 1690), and his arrest was soon com- 
manded. He escaped the latter by flight to Berlin, and 
the elector Fredcriok III. oflfered him a refuge in Halle, 
with a salary of 500 thalers and the right to lecture there, 
lie took part in founding the university of Halle (1694), 
where he became second and then first professor of law 
and director of the university. He was one of the most 
esteemed university teachers and influential writers of his 
day. He died, after a singularly successful and honourable 
career, in his 74th year, September 23, 1728, 

Though not a profound and .systematic philosophical thinker, but 
rather a clover eclectic of the common-sense school, Thomasius 
prepared the way for great reforms in philosophy, and, above all, 
m law, literature, social life, and tlioology. It was his mi8.sion to 
bring all the high matters of divine and human sciences into close 
and living contact with the everyday w’orld. He made learning, 
law, philosophy, and theology look at everything from a rational 
common-sense point of view, and speak of everything in vigorous 
Gicrman. He thus created an epoch in German literature, philo- 
sophy, and law, and Spittler opens with him the modem period of 
ecclesiastical history. Tholuck pronounces him “the personified 
spirit ofilluminiam." Ho made it one of the aims of his life to free 
politics and jurisprudence from the control of thedlogy. He fought 
oravely and consistently for freedom of thoi^ht and speech on 
religious matters. Ho is often spoken of in Gherman worKS as the 
author of the “ torritosial system,” or Erastian theory of ecclesi- 
astical government. But he taught that the state may interfere 
with legal or public duties only, and not with moral or private ones. 
He introduced a now definition of heresy, and pronounced it a bug- 
bear of the theologians. He would not have even atheists punished, 
though they^should be expelled the country. Ho came forward 
as an earnest opponent of the prosecution of witches and of the use 
of torture. In ^leology ho was not a naturalist or a deist, but a 
believer in the necessity of revealed religion for salvation. He felt 
strongly the influence of the Pietists at times, particularly of 
Spener, and there wai^ a mystic vein in his thought ; but other 
elements of his nature were too powerful to allow him to attach 
himself Anally to that party. 

Thomasius’s most popular and iuflaential German publications 
were his periodical MonaUgesyrdche^ vomehmlich Uber neiie Biicher 
(1688); mrUeUung zur Vernunftlehn{\^^\t 6th ed. 1719); VemUnft- 
ige ChdaTiken Uber allerhand dueerUeeme^ gemischte^ philosophische^ 
und JurittiscKe Hdndel (1723-26); OeechickU der fFeisheit und 
ThothtU (8 YoU., 1693); Kuru ^LehrsiUze von dem Laster der 


Zaubtrei mil dem ffexenproeess (1704) ; Weitere Erlduterungen der 
neucren W’Usenschaft Anderer Gedanken kennen zu lernen (1711). * 

See Heinrich Luden'a Chrittian Thomatiut naeh seinen Sehicktalen und 
ScAnf/sn, 1805; Zcller’f OetchicMe der PhilotophU in Deutschland^ 3d ed., 1876, 
pp, 162-171; Gaaa, Oeschichte der ProtestantUehen Dogmatik, U. 484 the 
histories of Goi-man literature, especially Hettner’f Oeschiehte der deuttehen Lit. 
im 18ten Jahrh.; Tholuck's article in Herzog’s ReaUEneyklop. 

THOMPSON, Sir Benjamin, Count Rumford (1753- 
1814), an eminent man of science, enlightened philan- 
thropist, and sagacious public administrator, was born at 
Woburn, in Massachusetts, in 1753, and died at Auteuil, 
near Paris, in 1814. His family had been settled in New 
England since the middle of the century preceding his 
birth, and belonged to the class of moderately wealthy 
farmers. His father died while Thompson was very youngs 
and his mother speedily married a second time. But he 
seems to have been well cared for, and his education was 
so far from neglected that, according to his own statement, 
he was at the age of fourteen sufficiently advanced “ in 
algebra, geometry, astronomy, and even the higher mathe- 
matics,” to calculate a solar eclipse within four seconds 
of accuracy. In 1766 he was apprenticed to a storekeeper 
at Salem, in New England, and while in that employment 
occupied himself in chemical and mechanical experiments, 
as well as in engraving, in which he attained to some pro- 
ficiency. The outbreak of the American war put a stop 
to the trade of his master, and he thereupon left Salem 
and went to Boston, where he engaged himself as assistant 
in another store. Ho afterwards applied himself to the 
study, with a view to the practice, of medicine, and then 
(although, as he affirms, for only six weeks and three days) 
he became a school teacher — it is believed at Bradford on 
the Merrimack. Thompson was at that period between 
eighteen and nineteen years old, and at nineteen, he says, 
‘'I married, or rather I was married.” His wife was 
the widow of a Colonel Rolfe, and the daughter of a Mr 
Walker, “a highly respectable minister, and one of the 
first settlers at Rumford,” now called Concord, in New 
Hampshire. His wife was possessed of considerable pro- 
jerty, and was his senior by fourteen years. This marriage 
was the foundation of Thompson’s success. Within three 
years of it, however, ho left his wife in America to make 
liis way to wealth and distinction in Europe, and, although 
his only child by her, a daughter, subsequently joined 
him, he never saw and, so far as anything appears to the 
contrary, never attempted or desired to see her again. 

Soon after his marriage Thompson became acquainted 
with Governor Wentworth of New Hampshire, who, struck 
by his appearance and bearing, conferred on him the 
majority of a local regiment of militia. He speedily 
became the object of distrust among the friends of the 
American cause, and it was considered prudent that he 
should seek an early opportunity of leaving the country. 
On the evacuation of Boston by the royal troops, therefore, 
in 1776, ho was selected by Governor Wentworth to carry 
despatches to England. On his arrival in London he 
almost immediately attracted the attention of Lord George 
Germaine, secretary of state, who appointed him to a 
clerkship in his ofllce. Within a few months he was 
advanced to the post of secretary of the province of 
Georgia, and in about four years he was made under- 
secretary of state. His official duties, however, did not 
materially interfere with the prosecution of scientific 
pursuits, and in 1779 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society. Among the subjects to which he esp^ially 
directed his attention were the explosive force of gun- 
powder, the construction of firearms, and the system of 
signalling at sea. In connexion with the last, he ma4e 
a cruise in the Channel fleet, on board the “Victory,” 
as a volunteer under the command of Admiral Sir Charles 
Hardy. On the resignation of Lord North’s administra- 
tion, oi which Lord George Germains was one of the least 
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lucky and most unpopular members, Thompson left the 
‘ civil service, and was nominated to a cavalry command 
in the revolted provinces of America. But the War of 
Independence was practically at an end, and in 1783 he 
finally quitted active service, with the rank and half-pay 
of a lieutenant-colonel. He now formed the design of 
joining the Austrian army, for the purpose of campaigning 
against the Turks, and so crossed over from Dover to 
Calais with Gibbon, who, writing to his friend Lord 
Sheffield, calls his fellow-passenger “ Mr Secrotary-Colonel- 
Admiral-Philosopher Thompson.” At Strasburg ho was 
introduced to Prince Maximilian, afterwards elector of 
‘ Bavaria, and was by him invited to enter the civil and 
military service of that state. Having obtained the leave 
of the British Government to accept the prince's offer, 
he received the honour of knighthood from George III., 
and during eleven years he remained at Munich as minister 
of war, minister of police, and grand chamberlain to the 
elector. His political and courtly employments, however, 
did not absorb all his time, and he contributed during his 
stay in Bavaria a number of papers to the Philosophical 
Transactions. But that he was sufficiently alert as the 
principal adviser of the elector the results of his labours 
in that capacity amply prove. He reorganized the Bavarian 
army ; he suppressed mendicity and found employment 
for the poor ; and he immensely improved the condition of 
the industrial classes throughout the country by providing 
them with work and instructing them in the practice 
of domestic economy. Of the prompt and the business- 
like manner in which he was wont to carry his plans 
into execution a single example may serve as an illustra- 
tion. The multitude of beggars in Bavaria had iong^ 
been a public nuisance and danger. In one day Thompson 
caused no fewer than 2600 of these outcasts and depre- 
dators in Munich and its suburbs alone to be arrested by 
military patrols, and transferred by them to an indus- 
trial establishment which he had prepared for their recep- 
tion. In this institution they were both housed and fed^ 
and they not only supported themselves by their labours 
but earned a surplus for the benefit of the electoral 
revenues. The principle on which their treatment pro- 
ceeded is stated by Thompson in the following memorable 
words : — ‘‘ To make vicious and abandoned people happy,” 
hf says, “it has generally been supposed necessary first 
to make them virtuous. But why not reverse this order ? 
Why not make them first happy, and then virtuous ? ” In 
1791 he was created a count of the Holy Koman Empire, 
and chose his title of Rumford from the n^fiie as it then 
was of the American township to which his wife's family 
belonged. In 1795 he visited England, one incident of 
his journey being the loss of all his private papers, includ- 
ing the materials for an autobiography, which were con- 
tained in a box stolen from off his postchaise in St Paul's 
Churchyard. During his residence in London he applied 
himself to the discovery of methods for curing smoky 
chimneys and the contrivance of improvements in the 
construction of fireplaces. But he was quickly recalled to 
Bavaria, Munich being threatened at once by an Austrian 
and a French army. The elector fled from his capital, and 
it was entirely owing to Rumford's energy and tact that a 
hostile occupation of the city was prevented. It was now 
proposed that he should be accredited as Bavarian am- 
bos^or in London ; but the circumstance that he was a 
BritiA subject presented an insurmountable obstacle. He, 
however, again came to England, and remained there in 
a private station for several years. In 1799 he, in con- 
jifntftion with Sir Joseph Banks, projected the establishment 
of the Royal Institution, which received its charter of 
incorporation from George III. in 1800. Rumford him- 
self selected Sir Humphiy Davy as the first scientific* 


lecturer thera Until 1804, when he definitively settled 
in France, Rumford lived at the Royal Institjution in 
Albemarle Street, or at a house which he rented at Bromp- 
ton, where he passed his time in the steady pursuit of 
those researches relating to heat and light and ttie economy 
of fuel on which his scientific fame is principally based. 
He then established himself in Paris, and married (his first 
wife having been dead for many years) as his second Vife 
the wealthy widow of Lavoisier, the celebrated chemist. 
With this lady he led ail extremely uncomfortable life, till 
at last they agreed to separate. Rumford took up his 
residence at Auteuil, where he died suddenly in *1814, in 
the sixty-second year of his age. I, 

He was the founder and the first recipient of the Rumford medal 
of the London Royal Society. Jio also the founder of the 
Rumford medal of the American Ac^adeiny of Arts and Sciences 
and of the Rumford professorship in Harvard university. His 
complete works were published by the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences at Boston in 1872 ; and a full and extremely interest- 
ing memoir of the author which was issued with them was repub- 
lished ill London by Messrs Macmillan in 1876. (F. DR.) 

THOMPSON, Thomas PEttONN*kT (1 7*33-1 869), mathe- 
matician and political writer, was born at Hull iivl783. 
He was educated at the Hull grammar school, and in 
October 1798 entered Queens' College, Cambridge. He 
entered the navy as midshipman in the “ Isis ” in ‘1803, 
but in 1806 exchanged to the army. Through his ac- 
quaintance with Wilberforcc, he was appointed governor 
of Sierra Leone in 1808, but was recalled on account of 
his hostility to the slave trade. In 1812 he returned to 
his military duties, and, after serving in the south of 
France, was in 1815 attached as Arabic interpreter to an 
expedition against the Wahhabees of the Persian Gulf, with 
whom ho negotiated a treaty (dated January 1820) in 
which the slave trade was for the first time declared 
piracy. He was promoted major in 1825, lieutenant- 
colonel in 1829, and major-general in 1854. He entered 
parliament as member for Hull in 1835, and afterwards 
sat for Bradford. Ho took a prominent part in the corn- 
law agitation, his Catechism of the Corn Laws (1827) 
being by far the most effective pamphlet published on 
the subject. He was joint-editor of the Westminster Review^ 
to which he contributed a large number of articles, repub- 
lished in 1824 in six volumes, under the title Exercises^ 
Political and Others. His mathematical publications were 
of a somewhat eccentric kind. He published a Theory of 
Parallels (1844), and was also the author of Geometry 
without Axioms, in which he endeavoured to “get rid'* 
of axioms and postulates. His new Theory of Jtist Intonor 
tion (1850) is, however, a contribution of great value to 
the science of musical acoustics, and has gone through 
many editions. It may be said to form the basis of the 
tonic sol-fa system of music. He died 6th October 1869. 

THOMSON, Sir Charles Wyville (1^30-1882), was 
born at Bonsyde, Linlithgowshire, became professor of 
natural history in Aberdeen, Cork, Belfast, and finally 
Edinburgh, and will be specially remembered as a student 
of the biological conditions of the depths of the sea. 
Being interested in crinoids, and stimulated by the results 
of the dredgings of Sars in the deep sea off th^Norwegian 
coasts, which had conclusively disposed of the error of 
Edward Forbes, that animal life ceased at^a depth of a 
few hundred fathoms, he succeeded, along with Dr W. B. 
Carpenter, in obtaining the loan of H.M.S. “ Lightning " 
and “ Porcupine,” for successive deep-fea dredging expedi- 
tions in the summers of 1868 and 1869. It wis thus 
shown that animal lif^ ^existed in abundance down to 
depths of 650 fathoms, that all invertebrate groups were 
represented (largely by TeHiary forms hitherto believed 
to be extinct), and, moreover, that deep-sea temperatures 
are by no means so consta^^t as was supposed, but vary 
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considerably, and indicate an oceanic circulation. Further 
dredgiijg expeditions at greater and greater depths fol- 
lowed. The remarkable results gained for hydrography 
as weH as ^zoology, in association with the practical needs 
of ocean telegraphy, soon led to the granting of H.M.S. 

Challenger '' for a circumnavigating expedition, and 
Tl^mson sailed at the end of 1872 as director of the 
Bcientiic stalGIt, the cruise lasting three years and a half. 
Omhis return he received many academic honours, and 
was knighted. In 1877 he published two volumes of a 
preliminary account of the results of the voyage, mean- 
while carrying on his administrative labours in connexion 
with the disposition of the special collections and publi- 
cation of the monographs of these. His health, never 
robust, was meanwhile ijiviag way; from 1879 he ceased 
to perform the duties of his chair, and he died in 1882. 

Seo obituary notice in Proc. Roy, Soc. Edin.^ 1883, also Thom- 
son’s Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger^ London, 1877, and Thom- 
son and Murray, Reports of the Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger t Edin- 
burgh, 1885. 

THOMSON, , Jamk^ (1700-1748), author of The 
Seasons^ was a native of the Scottish Border country, 
his fdther being successively minister of the parishes of 
Ednam and Southdean, in Roxburghshire. He was born at 
Ednftfii on September 11, 1700, and was reared at a dis- 
tance from the social influences and literary fashions that 
helped to form and fix the manner of the “ classical ” 
school, the monotony of which he was the first to break. 
Amidst the bare breezy hills and glens of a Border parish, 
his youth was safe again.st the ascendency of the taste 
’established in the metropolis. Jedburgh school and 
Edinburgh university gave him his book learning of the 
ordinary type ; and he was fortunate enough to have 
neighbours of extraordinary accomplishment, who opened 
his eyes to the po^ic side of nature, and encouraged him 
in verse-making. The teacher from wdiom he learnt most 
was a Mr Riccalton, or Riccaulton, a graduate of Edin- 
burgh, who had taken to farming, but was afterwards 
persuaded to enter the church, and made some contribu- 
tions to theological literature. This scholarly enthusiast 
taught Latin to the boys of Jedburgh in an aisle of the 
church, and encouraged Thom.son in his poetical turn by 
example as well as precept. We have the poet's own 
acknowledgment that the first hint of the Seasons came 
from a striking dramatic poem by Riccaulton entitled A 
Winter^s Day, As a schoolboy Thomson wrote verses, 
and at the university he continued the practice, but his 
early efforts were not particularly promising. He was 
intended for the ministry, and was for five years a student 
of divinity; but in 1725 he determined to follow his 
friend and classfellow David Mallet to London, and seek 
his fortune there. Through the influence of Lady Qrizel 
Baillie, herself a song-writer, he obtained a tutorship in 
the family of ‘Lord Binning; but the plain-looking and 
plain-mannered poet had not the adroitness of his friend 
Mallet, and he gave* up the post after a few months. It 
was while he lingered in the neighbourhood of Barnet, 
without employment, without money, with few friends, 
saddened by the loss of his mother (his father had died 
when he was eighteen), that Thomson conceived the idea of 
the first of his poems on the Seasons, Winter. The lines — 
• Welcome, kindred glooms. 

Congenial horrors, hail ! 

came from the heart ; they expressed his own forlorn 
mood on the approach of the winter of 1725. Winter 
appearld in the spring of 1726. A publisher, Millan, — not 
Millar, who afterwards published Ifor him, — gave him three 
guineas for the poem. The tradition is that it attracted 
no notice for a month, but that, at the end of that time, a 
literary clergyman, Whatley, chanced to take it up from a 
booksdler’s counter, and at ouce rushed off to the coffee- 


houses to proclaim the discovery of a new poet. The^ 
town received the discovery with acclamation ; in another 
month a second edition was called for. No time could 
have been better suited for the appreciation of Thomson’s 
striking qualities ; they were so entirely unlike what the 
public had for many years been accustomed to. The fresh 
treatment of a simple theme, the warm poetical colouring 
of commonplace incidents, the freedom and irregularity 
of the plan, the boldness of the de.scriptions, the manly 
and sincere sentiment, the rough vigour of the verse, took ^ 
by surprise a generation accustomed to witty satire and 
burlesque, refined diction, translations from the classics, ^ 
themes valued in proportion to their remoteness from 
vulgar life. Thomson at once became famous, and, his 
naturally easy temper roused to full exertion, vigorously 
followed up his success with Summer and an Ode to the 
Memory of Sir Isaac Newton. Spring was completed and 
published in 1728. A longer interv^ elapsed before the 
appearance of Autumn ; it was published in 1730, and 
followed presently by a handsome edition of the whola 
four Seasons, Meantime, drawn into the ardent political 
strife of the time, he had produced, in 1729, his Britannia^ 
and early in 1730 had made his first attempt as a dramatist 
with Sophonisba. From this time there was a manifest 
slackening cither in his will or in his power to produce. 
He was appointed travelling tutor to the son of Sir 
Charles Talbot, travelled with his pupil on the Continent, 
and in 1733 obtained a small sinecure in the Court of 
Chancery. It may have been this removal of the spur of 
necessity that made him take longer over his poems. But 
it is a fair theory that the rigid taste of the time for 
finish, which he had unconsciously defied with triumphant 
results, began to make good an ascendency over him, and 
that he wrote less because he was cramped by fear of the 
critics. None of the other Seasons have the same large 
and careless freedom as Winter ; Autumn especially, the 
last of them, is much more laboured, and his revisions 
^and enlargements in successive editions show an anxious 
ambition after the finish of the classical school. How- 
ever this may be, he hesitated long over his next poem, 
Liberty; the first part was published in 1734 and the 
conclusion in 1736. He intended it to be his masterpiece, 
but with all his care and pains it has fallen into deserved 
oblivion. In 1737 he lost his sinecure by the death of his 
patron, but was recompensed by a pension from the prince. 
Poverty, rather than natural fitness or inclination, drove 
him again ^o dramatic composition. Agamemnon was 
produced in 1738, with indifferent success. Next year a 
play, written in the interest of the prince and the oppo- 
sition, was interdicted by the lord chamberlain. The 
masque of Alfred^ written by Thomson in conjunction 
with Mallet, and containing the song Rule Britannia^ was 
produced in 1740, Tancred and Sigismunda in 1745. A 
year before this last event the “ poetical posture ” of the 
poet’s income was improved by his appointment to the 
sinecure office of surveyor-general of the Leeward Islands. 
The Castle of Indolence was his last work. It was not 
published till the year of his death (1748), but he had 
been long engaged upon it. The poem is full of character 
and humour, with here and there passages of elaborately 
rich description ; it is fuller than Uny other of the person- 
ality of the poet, of the good-nature, generosity, and solid 
wisdom which gained him the affection of so many friends ; 
but still it is in the Seasons, and especially in the first of 
them, that Thomson is seen at his best and strongest. 

Till the advent of Scott and Byron, Thomson was the ^lost 
widely popular poet in our language; and as late as the middle 
of thia centu^ a sumptuous edition, illustrated by the Etching 
Club, was printed three times within ten years (1842-52). The 
upopular verdict on Thomson has been unanimously justified by 
' iritica. • (W. M.) 
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THOMSON, James (1834-1882), author oi The City of 
'Dreadfvl Nighty was born at Port Glasgow, in Renfrew- 
shire, on November 23, 1834, the eldest child of a mate 
in the merchant shipping service. His mother was a 
deeply religious woman of the Jrvingite sect, and it is not 
improbable that it was from her the son inherited his 
sombre and imaginative temperament. On her death, 
James, then in his seventh year, was procured admission 
into the Caledonian Orphan Asylum, from which he went 
out into the world as an assistant army schoolmaster. 
At the garrison at Ballincollig, near Cork, ho encountered 
the one brief happiness of his life : he fell passionately in 
*love with, and was in turn as ardently loved by, the 
daughter of the armourer-sergeant of a regiment in the 
garrison, a girl of very exceptional beauty and cultivated 
mind. Two years later, when Thomson was at the 
training college at Chelsea, he suddenly received news 
of her fatal illness and death. The blow prostrated him 
in mind and body ; and the former endured a hurt from 
which it never really recovered. Henceforth his life w’as 
one of gloom, disappointment, misery, and poverty, rarely 
alleviated by episodes of somewhat brighter fortune. While 
in Ireland he had made the acquaintance of Mr Charles 
Bradlaugh, then a soldier stationed at Ballincollig, and it 
was under his auspices (as editor of the London InveMi- 
gator) that Thomson first appealed to the public as an 
author, though actually his earliest publication was in 
Tait's Edinburgh Magavdne for July 1858, under the signa- 
ture “ Crepusculus.” In 1860 was established the paper 
with which Mr Bradlaugh has been so long identified, 
Thr Nat'mial Jiefonnery and it was here, among other 
productions by James Thomson, that appeared (1863) the 
powerful and sonorous verses To our Ladies of Death,” 
and (1874) his chief work, the sombre and imaginative 
City of Dreadful Night, In October 1862 Thomson left 
the army, and through Mr Bradlaugh (with whom for 
some subsequent years he lived) gained employment as 
a solicitor’s clerk. In 1869 he enjoyed what has been, 
described as his “ only reputable appearance in respect- 
able literary society,” in the acceptance of his long poem, 
“ Sunday u[) tlie River,” for Fraser^s Magaziney on the 
advice, it is said, of Charles Kingsley. In 1872 Thomson 
went to the Western States of America, as the agent of the 
shareholders in what he ascertained to be a fraudulent 
silver mine ; and the following year he received a com- 
mission from The New York World to go to Spain as its 
special correspondent with the Carlists. During the two 
months of his stay in that distracted country^e saw little 
real fighting, and was himself prostrated by a sunstroke. 
On his return to England he continued to write in The 
Seculand and The National Reformer y under the at last 
well-known initials “ B. V.” ^ In 1875 he severed his con- 
nexion with The National Reformery owing to a disagree- 
ment with its editor ; henceforth his chief source of income 
(1875-1881) was from the monthly periodical known as 
. Copda Tobacco Plant, Chiefly through the exertions of 
his friend and admirer, Mr Bertram Dobell, Thomson's 
best known book, The City of Dreadful Night, and other 
PoemSy was published in April 1880, and at once attracted 
wide attention ; it was succeeded in the autumn by Vane^a 
Story, and other Poenib* and in the following year by 
Essays and Phantasies. All his best work was produced 
between 1855 and 1875 (^‘The Doom of a City,” 1857 ; 
“ Our Ladies of Death,” 1861 ; Weddah and Om eL 
Bonain: “The Naked Goddess,” 1866-7 ; The City of 
Dreadful Night, 1870-74). In his latter years Thomson 
too <5ten sought refuge from his misery of mind and body 

^ Bysshe Vanolis : “ Bysshe,” as the coinin*H.ly used Christian name 
of Shelley, Thomson’s favourite writer ; and “ Vanolis,” on anagram 
of NovaliSi the pseudonym^of F. von Habdknbebo (2*v.). 


in the Lethe of opium and alcohol. His mortal illness 
came upon him in the house of a poet friei)d ; and ^e was 
conveyed to University College hospital, in Gower Street, 
where shortly after he died (June 3, 1882).^ rHe was 
buried at Highgate cemetery, in the same grave, in uncon- 
secrated ground, as his friend Austin Holyoake. 

To tho productions of James Thomson already mentioned niay 
bo added tne posthumous volume entitled A Voice from ihk Nile, 
and other Poems (1884), which has tho advantage of Mr Bertu^m 
Dobell's valuable prefatory irtemoir aind an etclicd portrait of tlie 
poet. Tliis volume contains much that is interesting, but nothing 
to increase Thomson’s reputation. If an attempt bo made to point 
to the most apparent literary relationship of the autho#' of T?ie 
City of Jh'eadful Nighty one might venture tlie su^estion that 
James Thomson was a younger brother of De Qnincey. If ho has 
distinct aflinity to any writer it is toi,tbe author oi Suspiria de 
Pro/unduf ; if we look furtlier afitld, miglit perhaps discern 
shadowy prototypes in Leopardi, Heine, and Baudelaire. But, 
after all, Thomson holds so unique a place as a poet that the effort 
at (dussification may well be dispensed with, li ho maintains his 
own lonely little height, it will bo as a distinct individuality. 
His, it is absolutely certain, was no litemry jiessimism, no assumed 
gloom. The ))oem “Jnsoninia” is a distinct chapter of bio- 
graphy; and in “Mater Teiiebrarnm “ and clstiwhoro among his 
w’ritings self-revelative passages are frequent. The merits of 
Thomson’s poetry are its imaginative jiower, its sombre intensity, 
its sonorous music ; to these cbaracteristii^s may be added, in his 
lighter pieces, a Heine-like admixture of strange gaiety, patho^i, and 
caustic irony. Much the same may be said of his best prose. His 
faults are a monotony of cpitliet, the not infrequent use of mere 
rhetoric and verbiage, and perhaps a prevailing lack of the sense 
of form ; to these may bo added an occasional vulgar recklessness 
of expression, as in parts of Vanes Stoip and in some of bis 
pro.se writings. Time will reduce his noteworthy work within a 
narrow compass, but within that limit it will be found ns remark- 
able as it is unique. 

THOMSON, John (1778-1840), amateur landscape 
painter — Thomson of Duddingston, as ho is commonly 
styled, — was born on September 1, 1778, at Dailly, Ayr- 
shire. His father, grandfather, and, a^ we are informed, 
great-grandfather also, were clergymen of the Church of 
Scotland. The father determined that his son should 
follow the ancestral profession, and, greatly against his 
natural bent, — for all his thoughts turned instinctively 
towards art, — he acceded to the parental wish. He studied 
in the university of Edinburgh ; and, residing with his 
elder brother, Thomas Thomson, afterwards celebrated as 
an antiquarian and feudal lawyer, he made tho acquaint- 
ance of Francis Jeffrey and other young members of the 
Scottish bar afterwards notable. The pursuit of art, how- 
ever, was not abandoned ; during the recess he sketched 
in the country, and, while attending his final college 
session, he studied for a month under Alexander Nasmyth. 
After his father’s death be became, in 1800, his successor 
as minister of Dailly; and in 1805 he was translated 
to the parish of Duddingston, close to Edinburgh. The 
practice of art was now actively resumed, and it came to 
be continued throughout life — apparently, without any 
very great detriment to pastoral duties. Thomson’s popu- 
larity as a painter increased with his increasing artistic 
skill ; and, having mastered his initial scruples against 
receiving artistic fees, on being offered £15 for a land- 
scape— reassured by “ Grecian ” Williams’s stout assertion 
that the work was “ worth thrice the amount ” — the 
minister of Duddingston began to dispose of the produc- 
tions of his brush in the usual manner. In ^.1830 he was 
made an honorary member of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
Besides that of art, Thomson had other singularly varied 
tastes and aptitudes. He was an accoi&plished performer 
on violin and flute, an exact and well-read studhnt of 
physical science, and on^ •'of the writers on optics in the 
early numbers of the Edinburgh Review, His life passed 
peacefully away in the kindly and charitable discharge of 
his clerical duties, varied by the enthusiastic pursuit of his 
art, and the enjoyment of intercourse with a singularly 
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wide and eminent circle of friends, which, among artists, 
includec^ Turner^ and Wilkie, and among men of letters 
Wilson and Scott, — the latter of whom desired that 
Thomson, .instead of Turner, should have illustrated the 
collected edition of his works. He died at Duddingston 
on the 27th of October 1840 (not the 20th, as stat^ by 
somg authorities). Thomson was twice married, and his 
second wife, the widow of Mr Dalrymple of Cleland, was 
hersalf also a skilful amateur artist. 

Thomson holds an honourable position aa the first powerful 
landscapist that Scotland produced, and he is still among her 
greatest. His style was founded, in the first instance, upon 
the practice of the Dutch masters ; but ultimately he submitted 
to the inilueu^ of the Poussins and the Italians, rightly believ- 
ing that their method — in the richer solemnity of its colour and 
the deeper gravity of its ^iftLro%juro — was more truly fitted for 
the portrayal of the scenery^of Scotland, more in harmony with 
the gloom and the glory of its mountains and its glens and the 
passion of its wave-vexed cliffs. But to the study of the art of the 
ast he joined a close and "constant reference to nature which kept 
is own work fresh and original, though, of course, he never even 
approached such scientific accuracy in the rendering of natural 
form and effect as ^ expoed^ed from even the tyro in our recent 
schools of landscape. His art is clearly distinguished by “style”; 
at their^best, his works show skilful selection in the leading lines 
of their composition and admirable qualities of abstract colour and 
tone. Thomson is fairly represented in the Scottish National 
Galleryij and the Aberlady Bay of that collection, with the soft 
infinity of its clouded grey sky, and its sea which leaps and falls 
again in waves of sparkling and of shadowed silver, is fit to rank 
among the trium'phs of Scottish art. 

THOR. See iEsia, vol. i. p. 210, and Mythology, 
vol. xviL p. 15C. 

THOREAU, Henry David (1817-1862), one of the 
most strongly-marked individualities of modern times, 
spent the greater part of his life in the neighbourhood of 
the place where he was born — Concord, a village town of 
Massachusetts, pleasantly situated some twenty miles north- 
west of Boston, arnidAt a pastoral country of placid beauty. 
To Thoreau this Concord country contained all of beauty 
and even grandeur that was necessary to the worshipper 
of nature : he once journeyed to Canada ; he went west on 
one occasion ; he sailed and explored a few rivers ; for the 
rest, he haunted Concord and its neighbourhood as faith- 
fully as the stork does its ancestral nest. John Thoreau, his 
father, who married the daughter of a New England clergy- 
man, was the son of a John Thoreau of the isle of Jersey, 
who, in Boston, married a Scottish lady of the name of Burns. 
This last-named John was the son of Philippe Thoreau and 
his wife Marie le Gallais, persons of pure French blood, 
settled at St Helier, in Jersey. From his New England 
Puritan mother, from his Scottish grandmother, from his 
Jersey-American grandfather, and from his remoter French 
ancestry Thoreau inherited distinctive traits : the Saxon 
element perhaps predominated, but the “hauntings of 
Celtism ” were prevalent and potent. The stock of the 
Thoreaus was a .robust one ; and in Concord the family, 
though never wealthy nor officially influential, was ever 
held in peculiar resp^ect. As a boy, Henry drove his 
mother's cow to the pastures, and thus early became 
enamoured of certain aspects of nature and of certain 
delights of solitude. At school and at Harvard university 
he in nowi^ distinguished himself, though he was an 
intelligently receptive student ; he became, however, pro- 
ficient enough ^n Greek, Latin, and the more general 
acquirements to enable him to act for a time as a master. 
But long before this he had become apprenticed to the 
learning of nature in Jireference to that of man : when only 
twelve yAars of age he had made collections for Agassiz, 
who had then just arrived in Anl^ica, and already the 
me^ows and the hedges and the stream-sides had become 
cabinets, of rare knowledge to* him. On the desertion 
of schoolmastering as a profession Thoreau became a 
lecturer and author, though it the labour of his bands 
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which mainly supported him through many years of his 
life : professionally he was a surveyor. In the eflfort to 
reduce the practice of economy to a fine art he arrived at 
the conviction that the less labour a man did, over and 
above the positive demands of necessity, the better for him 
and for the community at large ; he would have had the 
order of the week reversed, — six days of rest for one of 
labour. It was in 1845 he made the now famous experi- 
ment of Walden. Desirous of proving to himself and 
others that man could be as independent of his kind as the 
nest-building bird, Thoreau retired to a hut of his own 
construction on the pine-slope over against the shores of 
Walden Pond, — a hut which he built, furnished, and kept 
in order entirely by the labour of his own hands. During 
the two years of his residence in Walden woods he lived 
by the exercise of a little surveying, a little job-work, and 
the tillage of a few acres of ground which produced him 
his beans and potatoes. His absolute independency was 
as little gained aa if he had camped out in Hyde Park ; 
relatively he lived the life of a recluse. He read consider- 
ably, wrote abundantly, thought actively if not widely, 
and came to know beasts, birds, and fishes with an intimacy 
more extraordinary than was the case with St Francis of 
Assisi. Birds came at his call, and forgot their hereditary 
fear of man ; beasts lipped and caressed him ; the very 
fish in lake and stream would glide, unfearful, between 
his liands. This exquisite familiarity with bird and beast 
would make us love the memory of Thoreau, if his egotism 
were triply a.s arrogant, if his often meaningless paradoxes 
were even more absurd, if his sympathies were even less 
humanitarian than we know them to have been. His 
Waldeuy the record of this fascinating two years^ experi- 
ence, must always remain a production of great interest 
and considerable psychological value. Some years before 
Thoreau took to Walden woods he made the chief friend- 
ship of his life, that with Emerson. He became one of 
the famous circle of the transcendcntalists, always keenly 
pii^serving his own individuality amongst such more or less 
potent natures as Emerson, Hawthorne, and Margaret 
Fuller. From Emerson he gained more than from any 
man, alive or dead ; and, though the older philosopher 
both enjoyed and learned from the association with the 
younger, it cannot be said that the gain was equal. There 
was nothing electrical in Thoreau’s intercourse with his 
fellow-men ; he gave off no spiritual sparks. He absorbed 
intensely, but when called upon to illuminate in turn was 
found wanting^ It is with a sense of relief that we read 
of his having ^;pally been stirred into active enthusiasm 
anent the wrongs done the ill-fated John Brown. With 
children he was affectionate and gentle, with old people 
and strangers considerate. In a word, he loved his kind 
as animals, but did not seem to find them as interesting as 
those furred and feathered. In 1847 Thoreau left Walden 
Lake abruptly, and for a time occupied himself with lead- 
pencil making, the parental trade. He never married, 
thus further fulfilling his policy of what one of his essayist- 
biographers has termed “ indulgence in fine renounce- 
ments.” At the comparatively early age of forty-five he 
died, on 6th May 1862. His grave is in the beautiful 
cemetery of Sleepy Hollow, beside those of Hawthorne 
and Emerson. • 

Thoreau’s fame will rest on Walden, the Excursion, and his 
Letters, though he wrote nothing w’hich is not deserving of notice. 
Up till his thirtieth year he dabbled in verse, but ho had littl? ear 
for metrical music, and he lacked the spiritual impulsiveness of the 
true noet. He had occasional flashes of insight and could record 
beautifully, notwithstanding : his little poem “ Haze ” is surcharged, 
with concentrated loveliness. His weakness as a philosopher is his 
tendency to base the law’s of the universe on the experience-bom, 
thought-produced convictions of one man — himself. His weakness 
a.^a writer is the too frequent striving after antithesis and paradox. 
If he had had all his own originality withoift the itch of appearing 

XXIII. — 40 * 
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original, he would have made his fascination irresistible. As it is, 
Thoreau holds a unique place. Ho was a naturalist, but absolutely 
devoid of the pedantry of science ; a keen observer, but no retailer 
of disjointed tacts. He thus holds sway over two domains : he 
has the adherence of the lovers of fact and of the children of fancy. 
He must always be read, whether lovingly or interestedly, for he 
has all the variable charm, the strange saturninity, the contradic- 
tions, austerities, and delightful surprises, of Nature herself. 

See W. E. Channlng, Thoreau the Poet NaturalUty Boston, 1873; F. B. San- 
born, Biography of Thoreau (American Mon of Letters Series) ; H. A. PaKC, Bio- 
graphy of Thoreau \ Emei*8on, Introduction to Excurtiom ; J. Ilu^soll Lowell, Afy 
Study Windows \ Will. H. Dlrcks, Inti o<luctlon to Warden \ Professor N'IchoI, 
American Literature^ pp. 812 sq. ; Mr Burroughs ; Mr Henry James, *fec. After 
Thorcau’s death were published (besides the Excursions^ 1863) Ttie Maine 
Woods (1864) ; Cape Cod (1865); Letters and Poems (1865) ; A Yankee in Canada 
(1866). In the Atlantic Monthly^ In 1862, appeared “ Walking,” “ Autumn Tints,” 
and “Wild Apples”; In 1863 “Night and Moonlight.” Ills best known work, 
Walden, constitutes the second volume of the series called The Camelot Classics; 
otherwise Thoreau’s productions are not widely known In Britain. (W. SH.) 

THORIUM, in chemistry, is the name of the as yet 
unisolated radical of thoria^ one of the now numerous 

rare earths.” Thoria was discovered by Berzelius in 1828 
in the mineral now called thorite. It is present also in 
pyrochlor, monazite, orangite, and euxenito. Being similar 
to the oxides TiOg and ZrO .2 of titanium and zirconium, 
thoria is assumed to bo a binoxido ThOg. The atomic 
weight, according to Cleve, is Th = 233, O being 1C. 

THORN (Polish Torun)y an interesting old town in the 
province of West Prussia, is situated on the right bank of 
the Vistula, near the point where the river enters Prussian 
territory, 26 miles south-east of Bromberg and 92 miles 
south of Dantzic. Its position near the frontier of 
Russian Poland makes it a strategic point of importance ; 
and, strongly fortified since 1818, in 1878 it was converted 
into a fortress of the first class. The “ old town,” founded 
in 1231, and the “new town,” founded thirty-three years 
later, were united in 1454, and both retain a number of 
quaint buildings dating from the 15th and 16th centuries, 
when Thorn was a flourishing member of the Hanseatic 
League. The town-house, of the 14th and IClh centuries, 
the churches of St John and the Virgin, with aisles as 
lofty as the nave, the ruined castle of the Teutonic order, 
and the gates, leaning tower, and fragments of the wal]s, 
all of the 13th century, arc among the most intere.sting 
edifices. The ancient wooden bridge, now burned down, 
at one time the only permanent bridge across the lower 
Vistula,, has been succeeded by a massive iron railway 
viaduct, half a mile long. Thorn carries on an active 
trade in grain, timber, wine, colonial wares, and iron, and 
has manufactures of leather, hats, starch, candles, and 
numerous other articles. It is famous for its “ Pfeffer- 
kuchen,” a kind of gingerbread. Part of the trade is 
carried on by vessels on the Vistula. In^l885 the popu- 
lation was 23,914 (in 1816 7909), about three-fifths 
being Protestants and two-fifths (chiefly Poles) Roman 
Catholics. 

Thorn, foiinilod in 1231 by the Teutonic order as an outpost 
against the Poles, was colonized mainly from Westphalia. Tlie 
first peace of Thorn, between the order and the Poles, was con- 
cluded in 1411. In 1454 the townspeople revolted from the 
knights of the order, destroyed their castle, and attached them- 
selves to the king of Poland. This resulted in a war, which was 
terminated in 1466 by the second {)eaco of Thom. In the 16th 
and 16th centuries Thorn was a Hanso town of importance, and 
received the titles of “queen of the Vistula” and “the beautiful.” 
It embraced the Reformation in 1657, and in 1645 it was the scene 
of a “ colloquium cliaritativuin,” or discussion betwixt the doctors of 
the rival creeds, which^ however, resulted in no agrocment. In 
1724 a riot between the Protestant and Homan Catholic inhabitants 
was seized upon by the Polish king as a pretext for beheading the 
bui^omaster and nine other leading Ptotestant citizens, an act of 
oppression which is known as the “bloodbath of Thorn.” The 
second partition of Poland conferred Thorn upon Prussia ; by the 
treaty of Tilsit it was assigned to the duchy of Warsaw ; but since 
tke congress of Vienna it has again been Prussian. Copernicus 
was bom at Thorn in 1473. 

THORNBAOK is the name given to a species of ray 
(Rdja clavdta) which is found all round the coasts ^of 
Europe, and locally abundant ; it derives its name from 
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the peculiar armature of the skin of its body, the upper 
and lower surfaces of the body of the fciqiale being armed 
with scattered, more or less numerous, large round osseous 
bucklers, each with a spine in the centre ; the^ tail also is 
armed with rows of similar bucklers. In the male fish these 
bucklers are absent, or nearly so. The thornback does 
not grow to the same large size as the skates, a specimen 
three feet across being considered large. It is more valued 
as food than the other rays, and consumed in kirge 
quantities, fresh as wolfas salted. 

THORNHILL, Sir JameA (1676-1/34), historical 
painter, was born at Melcombe Regis, Dorset, cn 1676, 
coming of an ancient but impoverished co^jnty family. 
His father died while he was young, but he w^as befriended 
by his maternal uncle, the ctlebJr^ted Dr Sydenham, and 
apprenticed to Thomas Highmore, sergeant -painter to 
King William III., a connexion of the Thornhill family. 
Little is known regarding his early career. About 1715 
he visited Holland, Flanders, and France; and, having 
obtained the patronage of Queen Anne, he was in 1719-20 
appointed her serjeant-painter in succession to Highmore, 
and was ordered to decorate the interior of the dome of 
St PauFs with a series of eight designs, in chiaroscuro 
heightened with gold, illustrative of the life of that 
apostle, — a commission for which Louis Laguerro had 
previously been selected by the commissioners for the 
repair of the cathedral. He also* designed and decorated 
the saloon and hall of Moor Park, Herts, and painted 
the great hall at Blenheim, the princesses’ apartments at 
Hampton Court, the hall and staircase of the Southsea 
Company, the chapel at Wimpole, the staircase at 
Easton-Neston, Northamptonshire, and the hall at Green- 
wich Hospital, usually considered his most important and 
successful work, upon which ho was engaged from 1708 
to 1727. Among his easel pictures dve the altar-pieces of 
All Souls and Queen’s College chapels, Oxford, and that 
in Melcombe Regis church ; and he executed such portrait 
subjects as that of Sir Isaac Newton, in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the picture of the House of Commons in 
1730, now in the possession of the earl of Hardwicke, in 
which he was assisted by Hogarth, who married Jane, his 
only daughter. He also produced a few etchings in a 
slight and sketchy but effective manner, and executed 
careful full-size copies of Raphael’s cartoons, which now 
belong to the Royal Academy, About 1724 ho drew up 
a proposal for the establishment of a royal academy of 
the arts, and his scheme had the support of the lord 
treasurer Halifax, but Government declined to furnish 
the needful funds. Thornhill then opened a drawing- 
school in his own house in James Street, Covent Garden, 
where instruction continued to be given till the time of 
his death. He acquired a considerable fortune by his art, 
and was enabled to repurchase his family. estate of Thorn- 
hill, Dorsetshire. In 1715 he was knighted by George L, 
and in 1719 he represented Melcpmbe Regis in parlia- 
ment, a borough for which Sir Christopher Wren had 
previously been member. Having been removed from his 
office by some court intrigue, and suffering from broken 
health and repeated attacks of gout, he i^tired to his 
country seat, where he died on the 4th of May 1734. 
His son James was also an artist. H# succeeded his 
father as serjeant-painter to George II., and was appointed 
“ painter to the navy.” 

The high contemporary estimate of Sir James Thornhill’s works 
has not since been confirmed; in spite of Dr Young, ** mte times” 
do not « * • 

“ Understand 

How Raphael’s penpll lives In Thomhlirs hands.” 

He is weak in drawing, — indeed, when dealing with complicated 
figures he was assistea by Thomas Gibson ; and, ignorant of the 
great monumental art of Ital^, he formed himself upon the lower 
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model of Le Brun. It must, however, be admitted that, in the 
departn^nts of art which he chose for his own, he was the best 
native painter of his time. 

THPQWALDSEN, Bertel (1770-1844), a very able 
Danish sdilptor, was the son of an Icelander who had 
settled in Copenhagen, and there carried on the trade of 
a wood-carver. While very young, Bertel Thorwaldsen 
leatnt assist his father ; at the age of eleven he entered 
th^ Copenhagen school of art, and soon began to show his 
exceptional talents. In 1792 hd won the highest prize, 
the travelling studentship^ and in 1796 he started for Italy 
in a Dt^nish man-of-war. On the 8th of March 1797 he 
arrived in Rome, where Canova was at the height of his 
popularity, Thorwaldscn’s first success was the model for 
a statue of Jason, wh’^’li w^s highly praised by Canova, 
and he received the commission to execute it in marble 
from Thomas Hope, a wealthy English art-patron. From 
that time Thorwaldsen’s success was assured, and he did 
not leave Italy for twenty- three years. In 1819 he 
returned to Denmark, where he was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. He was there commissioned to make 
the cplossal series of statues of Christ and the twelve 
apostles which are now in the Fruenkirche in Copenhagen. 
These were executed after his return to Rome, and were 
not cbmpletcd till 1838, when Thorwaldsen again returned 
to Denmark. He died suddenly in the Copenhagen theatre 
in 1844, and bequeathed a great part of his fortune for 
the building and endowment of a museum in Copenhagen, 
and also left to fill it all his collection of works of art, and 
the models for all his sculpture, — a very large collection, 
exhibited to the greatest possible advantage. Thor- 
waldsen is buried in the courtyard of this museum, under 
a bed of roses, by his own special wish. 

On tho whole Thorwaldsen was the most successful of all the 
imitators of classical ;>culi)ture, and many of his statues of pagan 
deities are modelled with much of the antiijuo feeling for breadth 
and purity of design. His attempts at Christian sculpture, such 
as the tomb of Pius VII. in St Peter’s and the Christ and Apostles 
at Copenhagen, are less successful, and were not in accordance 
with the sculptor’s real sympathies, which were purely classic. 
Thorwaldscn’a private life was not admirable: ho worked some- 
times with feverish eagerness ; at other times ho was idle for many 
months together. A great number of liis beat works exist in private 
collections in England. His not very successful statue of Lord 
Byron, after being refused a place in Westminster Abbey, was 
finally deposited in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The most widely popular among Thorwaldson’s works have been 
some of his bas-roliefs, such as tho Night and the Morning, 
which ho is said to have modelled in one day. In the main his 
]X)pularity is now a thing of the past, o>ving chiefly to the reac- 
tion against tho pseudo-classic style of 8culi)turo. 

A well-illustrated account (*f Tliorwaldaen and hla works is given by Eugene 
Plon, Thoncaldnen^ »a Vi€, Ac., Paris, IHHO; see also Andersen, B. Thorttaidsen^ 
Berlin, 1845; Klllenip, TTioncafdntn’s ArbHtfn, Ac., Copenhagen, 1852; and 
Thiele, TTiorwaldien't Lebtn^ Lelpalc, 1852-5C. 

THOU, Jacques Auguste de (1553-1617), sometimes 
known by the Latinized form Thuanus, as his great 
history is by .the name Thtuimy was born at Paris on 
October 8, 1553. He belonged to a family of distinction 
in the Orl^anais, of yrhich the elder branch had, he tells 
us, been noblesse d^ej^ee, though ho gives no particulars 
except of those who had for some generations been noblesse 
de robe. He and his were closely connected by birth, 
marriage, aiid friendship with several of those great legal 
families — the Harlays, the Huraults, tho Brularts, the 
Lamoignons, end others — which for many generations 
furnished France with by far lier most valuable class of 
public men. The ^historian’s father was Christophe de 
Thou, first president of the parlement of Paris, a man 
whose Itrong legal and religious prejudices against the 
Huguenots have rather obscured,^ the eyes of historians, 
his undoubted ability and probity. Christophe’s brothers, 
Adrien and Nicolas, wer^bott men of mark, the former 
being also a lawyer, and the latter ultimately becoming 
bishop of CSbartres, in which, capacity he “ instructed ” 


Henry IV. at his conversion. De Thou’s mother was, 
Jacqueline Tuleu, dame de C6Ii. He was a delicate 
child, and seems by his own account to have been rather 
neglected by his parents ; perhaps it was for this reason 
that, though he grew stronger with age, he was destined 
for tho church. He took minor orders, and obtained 
some benefices. It was, however, to the legal side of the 
ecclesiastical profession that he was devoted, and, after 
being at school at the College de Bourgogne, he studied 
law at Orleans, Bourges, and Valence, being at the last 
two places under the tuition of jurists no less celebrated 
than Hotman and Cujas. It w^as not, however, till he 
approached middle life that he definitely renounced the 
clerical profession, married, and accepted lay offices. Mean- 
while he had travelled much and discharged important 
duties. In 1573, that he might profit by seeing foreign 
parts, he was attached to the suite of Paul de Foix, who 
was sent on a circular mission of compliment to the 
Italian princes, and with him Do Thou visited Turin, 
Milan, Mantua, Venice, Rome, Florence, and many minor 
places. On his return he studied for four years, tra- 
velling to the Netherlands in the interval, and in 1579 
to Germany. Two years later he was appointed to a 
royal commission in Guienne, and made the acquaintance 
of Henry of Navarro and of Montaigne. He had already 
become tho friend of most of the eminent men of letters 
of the time, from Ronsard downwards, and was particularly 
intimate with Pierre Pithou, the soul of the future Satire 
Menippee. Do Thou, by all his sympathies, belonged to 
that later and better phase of the politique party which 
devoted itself to the maintenance of royalty as the one 
*hope of France; and, when Henry III. was driven from 
his capital by the violence of the Guises and the League, 
De Thou followed him to Blois. After his renunciation of 
orders, he had been made, first, master of requests, and 
then president cl mortiery which was the highest dignity 
he ever attained. After the death of Henry III. he 
attached himself closely to his successor, and in 1593 was 
a|)pointed (he was a great biblioj)hile) grand mailre of the 
royal library, in succession to Amyot, the translator of 
Plutarch and Longus. It was in this same year that he 
began his history, the composition of which was inter- 
rupted, not only by his regular official duties, but by 
frequent diplomatic missions at home and abroad. His 
most important employment of all was on the commission 
which, in face of the greatest difficulties on both sides, 
successfully carried through tho negotiations for the edict 
of Nantes. Nor were his duties as a diplomatist inter- 
mitted by the death of Henry IV., though the Govern- 
ment of Marie de’ Medici refused him the place of premier 
president wliich he desired, and hurt his feelings by 
appointing him instead a member of the financial com- 
mission which succeeded Sully. This appointment he 
rather strangely chose to think a degradation. It is, how- 
ever, absurd to say that tho affair, which he survived six 
years, had anything to do with his death. That, as far as 
it was hastened by any mental affliction, seems to have 
been rather due to grief at the death of his second wife, 
Gasparde do La Chfltre, of whom and of his sons and 
daughters by her (his first marriage with Mario de Bar- 
ban^on bad been childless) he was extremely fond. His 
eldest son, Franqoi?, Auguste, was the friend of Cinq Mars, 
and shared his downfall and fate. But this was a qnarter 
of a century after De Thou’a own death, which happened 
on May 7, 1617. 

Although a distinguished ornament of France, Do Tliounhas 
nothing to do, properly speaking, with French literature. Besides 
minor works in I^tin (a poem on hawking, some paraphrases of 
the Bible, &c.), he wrote also in Latin the great history which has 
gnado his name known. Entitled Jiistorim Sui TemporiSy it begins 
shortly before tho author's birth (in 1646), and extends to 1807, 
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ten years before his death. The first ]>art, in eighteen books, was 
‘published in 1604 ; the second, third, and fourth anpeared in 1606 
and the two following years. The last part, which makes a total 
of 138 books, did not appear till 1620, under the care of the author’s 
friends Rigault and Dupuy, whom ho liad named his literary 
executors. The first named likewise put final touches to l)e Thou’a 
autobiography, which, also written in Latin, appears in French in 
most collections of French memoirs. It contains minute details 
of the author’s life down to 1607, mixed with rather miscellaneous 
descriptions of interesting places which he had visited (such as 
Mont St Micdiel, an eagle’s eyrie in Daujdiine, &c.); and its com- 
position is said to have been partly determined by the obloquy cast 
' by bigoted adherents of the papacy on the History, De Thou was 
indeed obnoxious to these on many grounds. He had helped to nego- 
* tiate the edict of Nantes; he had opposed the acknowledgment in 
France of the decrees of Trent ; he had been a steady Anti-Leaguer ; 
and he was accused of speaking in the History itself of Protestants 
and Protestantism, not merely with criminal mildness, but with 
something like sympathy. It is needless to say that these blots in 
the History have seemed beauties to later and more dispassionate 
students. There is no doubt that the charges of partiality on 
minor and mostly personal points arc either disproval)lc or unim- 
portant ; and the wnole seems to be as fair and as carefully accurate 
as at such a time was possible. On the other hand, the work is 
undoubtedly planned and executed on much too large a scale, and 
the inclusion of events in foreign countries, on which the author 
was often but ill-informed, has not improved it. But it is clearly 
and on the whole excellently written, and will always be, ns far 
as any general contemporary history can bo so called, the great 
authority for at least the French i)art of its subject and period. It 
was first published as a whole when, a.s above mentioned, the last 
part appeared in 1620, and it was several times reprinted. More than 
a hundred years later, in 1733, an Englishman, Samuel Buckley, 
working iu part on the materials of Thomas Carte, produced at 
London what is recognized as the standard edition of tlio original, 
in 7 vols. folio. The standard French translation was macic im- 
mediately afterwards by a group of literary jnen, the best known 
of whom were the Abbo Desfontaincs and Prevost, the author of 
Manon Lcscaut, A choice copy of the first edition of the first part, 
with the arms of Henry IV\ on the binding, is in the British 
Museum library. 

THOUSAISTD AND ONE NIGHTS. The Thousand 
and One Nights^ commonly known in English as The 
Arabian Nigkti Eniertainynenis^ is a collection of tales 
written in Arabic, which first became generally known in 
Europe in the early part of last century through th(| 
French translation by Antoine Galland and rapidly 

attained such universal popularity that it is unnecessary 
to describe the contents of the book. But the origin of 
the Arabian Nights claims discussion in this place. In 
the Journal Asiatiqite for 1827, p. 253, Von Hammer 
drew attention to a passage in the Golden Meadows of 
MasMdi (ed. Barbier de Meynard, iv. 89 sq,)^ written in 
943 A.D., in which certain stories current among the old 
Arabs are compared with “ the books which, have reached 
us in translations from Persian, Indian, an^ Greek, such 
as the book of llezdr Afsd7ie^ a title which, translated from 
Persian into Arabic, means ‘the thousand tales.’ This 
book is popularly called The Thousand and One Nights, 
and contains the story of the king and his vizier and of 
his daughter Shlrazdd and her slave girl DfnAzdd. Other 
books of the same kind are the book of Ferza and Swids, 
containing stories of Indian kings and viziers, the book of 
Sindibdd, <fcc.” Von Hammer concluded that the Thousand 
and One Nights were of Persian or Indian origin. Against 
this conclusion De Sacy protested in a memoir {Mem, de 
VAcad, des Inscr,, 1833, x. 30 sq,), demonstrating that the 
character of the book we know is genuinely Arabian, and 
that it must have beeif written in Egypt at a compara- 
tively recent date. Von Hammer in reply adduced, in 
Jou7\As,, 1839, ii. p. 175 sq., a passage in i\\Q Fihrist 
(987 A.D.), which is to the following effect: — 

“The ancient Persians were the first to invent tales, and make 
bpoks of thorn, and some of their tales were put in the nioutli.s of 
aniSials. The Ashghanians, or tliird dynastv of Persian king.s, 
and after them the Sdsanians, liad a special partin the development 
of this literature, which found Arabic translators, and was taken 
up by accomplished Arabic literati, who edited it and imitated it^ 
Ine earliest book of tlft kind was the Jtprdr afsdn or Thousand 
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Talcs^ which liad the following origin. A certain Persian king wai 
accustomed to kill his wives on the morning after the consumxnation 
of the marriage. But once he married a cle^^Qr princesi called 
Shahrazud, who spent the marriage night in telling a story which 
in the morning readied a point so interesting that the kyig«3pared 
her, and asked next night for the sequel. This weift on for a 
tlionsand nights, till Shahrazdd had a son, and ventured to tell 
the king of her device. He admired her intelligence, loved her, and 
Njiared her life. In all this the princess was assisted by the kijjg’s 
stewardess Dimlzdd. This book is said to have boon written tor 
the princess Ilomdi (MSS. Homdni), daughter of Bahman. . . . ^It 
contains nearly two hundred stories, one story often occupying 
several nights. I have repeatedly seen the complete book, but it 
is really a meagre and uninteresting production” (Fihrist, ed. 
Fhigel, p. 304). c 

Persian tradition (in Firdausi) makes PrinjjBss HomAi 
the daughter and wife of Bahman Ardashir, i,e,, Artaxerxes 
I. Longimanus. She is depiettid great builder, a kind 
of Persian Semiramis, and is a half-mythical personage 
already mentioned in the Avesta, but her legend seems 
to be founded on the history of Atobsa and of Pary satis. 
Firdausi says that she was also called ShahrazAd (Mohl, 
V. 11). This name and that of DinAzAd both occur in 
what Mashidl tells of her. According to « him, Shahrazdd 
was HomAi’s mother (ii. 129), a Jewess (ii. 123). Bf^inan 
had married a Jew^css (i. 118), who was instrumental in 
delivering her nation from captivity. In ii. 122 this 
Jewish maiden who did her people this service is tailed 
DinAzAd, but “ the accounts,” says our author, “ vary.” 
Plainly she is the Esther of Jewish story. Tabari (i. 688) 
calls Esther the mother of Bahman, and, like Firdausi, 
gives to HomAi the name of ShahrazAd. The story of 
Esther and that of the original Nights have in fact one 
main feature in common. In the former the king is 
offended with his wife, and divorces her; in the Arabian 
Nights he finds her unfaithful, and kills her. But both 
stories agree that thereafter a new wife was brought to 
liim every night, and on the morrow pftssed into the second 
house of the women (Esther), or was slain {Nights), At 
length Esther or 8hahrazAd wins his heart and becomes 
queen. The issue in the Jewish story is that Esther saves 
her people ; in the Nights the gainers are “ the daughters 
of the Moslems,” but the old story had, of course, some 
other word than “ Moslems.” Esther’s foster-father be- 
comes vizier, and ShahrazAd’s father is also vizier. Shah- 
razAd’s plan is helped forward in the Nights by DlnAzAd, 
who is, according to Mas'iidf, her slave girl, or, according 
to other MSS., her nurse, and, according to the Fihrist, 
the king’s stewardess. The last account comes nearest to 
Esther ii. 15, where Esther gains the favour of the king’s 
chamberlain, keeper of the women. It is also to be noted 
that Ahasuerus is read to at night when he cannot sleep 
(Esther vi. 1). And it is just possible that it is worth 
notice that, though tlie name of Ahasuerus corresponds to 
Xerxes, Josephus identifies him with Artaxerxes I. 

Now it may be taken as admitted th^^t the book of 
Esther was written in Persia, or by one who had lived in 
Persia, and not earlier than the 3d century b.c. If now 
there is real weight in the points of contact between this 
story and the Aralnan Nights — and the points of difference 
cannot be held to outweigh the resemblances between two 
legends, each of which is necessarily so far reij^oved from 
the hypothetical common source — the inference is import- 
ant for both stories. On the one hand, ij appears that 
(at least in part) the book of Esther draws on a Persian 
source ; on the other hand, it becomes probable that the 
Nights are older than the SAsAnian pefiod, to which Lane, 
iii. 677, refers them. i 

It is a piece of goq^i lortune that MasMdl and the 
Fihidst give us the information cited above. For in 
general the Moslems, thohgh .very fond of stories, are 
ashamed to recognize them as objects of literary curiosity. 
In fact, the next mention of, the Nights is found only after 
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a lapse of three centuries. Malj:rlzl, describing the capital 
of Eg 3 ^t, quotas from a work of Ibn Sa*id {c. 1250 a.b.), 
who ^again cites an older author (Al-Kortobi), who, in 
speaHn^gf a love affair at the court of the caliph Al-Amir 
(1097-1130), says “what is told about it resembles the 
romance of Al-BattAl, or the Thousand and One Nights ” 
{fiitaf, Bdldk ed., i. 485, ii. 181). 

Thjft the Nights which we have are not the original trans- 
laflon of the Hezdr Afsdne is certain, for the greater part 
of the stories^are of Arabian origin, and the whole is so 
thoroughly Mohammedan* that even the princes of remote 
ages wllo are introduced speak and act as Moslems. It 
might be conceived that this is due to a gradual process of 
modernization by succe^ssivo generations of story-tellers. 
But against this notifto, wliich has been entertained by 
some scholars, Lane has remarked with justice that, much 
as MSS. of the Nights differ from one another in points of 
language and style, in the order of the tales, and the 
division into nights, they are all so much at one in 
essentials that they mjist be regarded as derived from a 
single original. * There is no trace of a recension of the 
text IJhat can bo looked on as standing nearer to the Hezdr 
Afsdiu\ And the whole local colour of the work, in point 
of dialect and also as regards the manners and customs 
described, clearly belongs to Egypt as it was from the 
14th to the J6th century. Some points, as Do Sacy and 
Lane have shown, forbid us to place the book earlier 
than the second half of the 15th century. Galland’s MS. 
copy, again, was in existence in 1548. Lane accordingly 
dates the work from the close of the 15th century or the 
beginning of the 16th, but this date appears to be too 
late. For Abu’l-Mahdsin, an Egy[)tian historian who died 
in 1470, writing of Hamdi, a famous highwayman of 
Baghdad in the 10th century, remarks that he is probably 
the figure who usea to bo popularly spoken of as Ahmed 
al-Danaf (ed. Juynboll, ii. 305). Now in the Nights 
Ahmed al-Danaf really plays a part corresponding to that 
of the historical Hamdi, being now a robber (Lane, ii. 
404) and again a captain of the guard (Lane, ii. ,249). 
It would seem that Abu'l-Mahdsin had read or heard the 
stories in the Nights^ and was thus led to compare the 
historical with the fictitious character. And, if this bo so, 
the Nights must have been composed very soon after 
1450.^ 

No doubt the Nights have borrowed much from the 
Hezdr Afsdne^ and it is not improbable that even in the 
original Arabic translation of that work some of the Per- 
sian stories were replaced by Arab ones. But that our 
Nights differ very much from the Hezdr Afsdne is further 
manifest from the circumstance that, even of those stories 
in the Nights which are not Arabian in origin, some are 
borrowed from books mentioned by Mas*udl as distinct 
from the Hezdr A fsdne. Thus the story of the king and 
his son and the damsel and the seven viziers (Lane, cha[). 
xxi. note 51) is in fact a version of the Book of Sindbdd^^ 
while the story of JaU*dd and his son and the vizier 
Shammds (M‘Naghten, iv. 366 sq , ; cf. Lane, iii. 530) 
corrAponds to the book of Ferza and Simds.^ 

Not a fow of the tales are unmistakably of Indian or 

^ The hypotheni^ of gradual and coiujdeto modernization is also 
opposed to the ?ar,t that the other romances used by Cairene story- 
tellers (such as those of ’Antar and of Saif) retain their original 
local colour through all variations of language and style. 

* On this famous book, the Syriac Sindibdnt the Greek Syntipas, 
and the^twi Sages of the European West, see Syuiac Litkraturb 
(vol. xxii. p. 850) and Spain (vol. xxii.^p. 354). 

* De Socy and Lane suppose thaf'the original title of the Arabic 
translation of the Hezdr AfsAne was The Thousand Nights. But most 
MSS. of Mas'ddi already have (The Thousand and One Nights^ which 
is also the name given by MakHzi. Both ciphers perhaps mean only 
“a very great number,” and Fleischer (De Glossis Hahichtianis, p. 4) 
bos shown that 1001 is certainly us€fd in this sense. 


Persian origin, and in these poetical passages are rarely, 
inserted. In other stories the scene lies in Persia or 
India, and the source is foreign, but the treatment 
thoroughly Arabian and Mohammedan. Sometimes, in- 
deed, traces of Indian origin are perceptible, oven in stories 
in wliich HArdn al-Rashld figures and the scene is Bagh 
dad or Basra.'* But most of the tales, in substance and 
form alike, are Arabian, and so many of them have the 
capital of the caliphs as the scene of action that it may 
be guessed that the author used as one of his sources a 
book of tale.s taken from the era of Baghdad’s prosperity. 

The late date of the Nights appears from sundry ana- 
chronisms. In the story of the men transformed into fish — 
white, blue, yellow, or red according as they were Moslems, 
Christians, Jews, or Magians (Lane, i. 99), — the first 
three colours are those of the turbans which, in 1301, 
Mohammed b. KelAiin of Egypt commanded his Moslem, 
Christian, and Jewi.sh subjects respectively to wear.^ 
Again, in the story of the humpback, whose scene is laid 
in the 9th century, the talkative barber says, “ this is the 
year 653’’ (= 1255 a.d. ; Lane, i. 332, writes 263, but 
see his note), and mentions the caliph Mostansir (died 
1242), who is incorrectly called son of Mostadl.^ In the 
same story several places in Cairo are mentioned which 
did not exist till long after the 9th century (see Lane, i. 
379).“^ The very rare edition of the first 200 nights pub- 
lished at Calcutta in 1814 speaks of cannon, which are 
first mentioned in Egypt in 1383; and all editions some- 
times speak of coffee, which was di.scovered towards the 
end of the 1 4th century, but not generally used till 200 
years later. In this and other points, e.g.y in the mention 
of a mosque founded in 1501 (Lane, iii. 608), we detect 
the hand of later interpolators, but the extent of such 
interpolations can hardly perhaps bo determined even by 
a collation of all copies. For the nature and causes of the 
variations between different copies the reader may consult 
Lane, iii. 678, who explains how transpositions actually 
«arise by transcribers trying to make up a complete set of 
the tales from several imperfect copies. 

Many of the tales in the NigJUs have an historical basis, 
as Lane has shown in his notes. Other cases in point 
might be added : thus the chronicle of Ibn al-Jauzl (died 
1200 A.D.) contains a narrative of Kamar, slave girl of 
Shaghb, the mother of Al-Moktadir, which is the source 
of the tale in Lane, i. 310 sq.^ and of another to be found 
in M‘Naghten, iv. 557 sq. ; the latter is the better story, 
but departs > so far from the original that the author 
must have had no more than a general recollection of the 
narrative he drew on.® There are other cases in the 
Nights of two tales which are only variations of a single 
theme, or even in certain parts agree almost word for 
word. Some tales are mere compounds of different stories 
put together without any art, but these perhaps arc, as 
Lane conjectures, later additions to the book ; yet the 
collector himself wets no great literary artist. We must 
picture him as a professional story-teller equipped with a 
mass of miscellaneous reading, a fluent power of narration, 
and a ready faculty for quoting, or at a push improvising, 
verses. His stories became popular, and were written 
down as he told them, — hardly written by himself, else we 
should not have so many variations in the text, and sucli 
insertions of “ the narrator says,” “ my noble sirs,” and 
the like. The frequent coarseness of tone is proper to the 
condition of Egyptian society under the Mameluke sultans, 
and would not have been tolerated in Baghdad in the ago 


* Gildenicister, De Rebus IndiciSy p. 89 sq. 

® Quatromere, Sultans MainloucSf ii. 2, p. 177 sq. 

® Lane, i. 342, arbitrarily writes “ Montosir” for “ Mostansir.” 
o ^ See also Edinb. RenieiCf July 1886, p. j91 sq. 

« See De Goeje in Qids, 1876, ii. pp. 397-411. 
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to which so many of the tales refer. Yet with all their 
faults the Nights have beauties enough to deserve their 
popularity, and to us their merit is enhanced by the 
pleasure we feel in being transported into so entirely novel 
a state of society. 

The original of some of the most interesting tales in 
Galland’s version, as ‘‘ Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp,’’ 
“ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” has just been dis- 
covered by Dr Zotenberg in a MS. recently acquired by 
the National Library at Paris. A careful examination 
of this MS. and of the Wortley -Montagu MS. in the 
Bodleian may lead perhaps to a more certain conclusion 
as to the time of composition. 

The Thousand and One Nights became known in Europe through 
A. Galland’s French version (12 vols., 12mo, Paris, 1704-12) ; 
the publication was an event in literary history, the influence 
of which can bo traced far and wide. This tran. station, liowcver, 
left much to bo desired in point of accuracy, and cspeciall}" failed 
to reproduce the colour of the original with the exactness which 
those who do not road merely for ainusenniiit must desire. It was 
wdth a special view to the remedying of these defects that Lane 
I)roduced in 1840 his admirably accurate, if somewhat stilted, 
translation, enriched with most valuable notes and a discussion of 
the origin of the work (new edition, with some additional notes, 

3 vols., 8vo. , London, 1859). Lane’s translation omits the tales 
which ho deemed uninteresting or unfit for a European public. 
No full translation into English can be nuhlislicd, ami, though two 
such have been privately printed, and one of these (by Sir 11. 
Burton) is being reproduced iii au expurgated form, I.Aue’s version 
is still unsuperseded for all serious use. Of the Arabic text of the 
Nights the principal editions are — (1) M'Naghtcn’s edition, 4 vols., 
8 VO, Calcutta, 1839-42 ; (2) the Breslau edition, 12 vols., 12mo, 
1835-43, the first 8 vols. by Habicht, the rest by Fleischer (com- 
pare as to the defects of Habicht’s work, Fleischer, Dc Olossis 
JlahichiiamSf Leipsic, 1836) ; (3) the first BiiUik edition, 4 vols., 
1862-8. (M. J. dkG.) • 

THRACE is a name which was applied at various 
periods to areas of different extent, but for the purposes 
of this article it will be taken in its most restricted sense, 
as signifying the Roman province which w'as so called 
(Thracia, see Plate of the Roman empire in vol. xx.) 
after the district that intervened between the river Istq/r 
(Danube) and the Ilieruus Mountains (Balkan) had been 
formed into the separate province of Moesia, and the 
region between the rivers Strymon and Nestus, which 
included Philippi, had been added to Macedonia. The 
boundaries of this were — towards the N. the Hiemus, on 
the E. the Euxine Sea, on the S. the Propontis, the Helles- 
pont, and the ^Egean, and towards the W. the Nestus. 
The most distinguishing features of the country were the 
chain of Rhodope (Despoto-dagh) and the river Hebrus 
(Maritza). The former separates at its noryiernmost point 
from the Hiemus, at right angles, and runs southward 
at first, nearly parallel to the Nestus, until it approaches 
the sea, when it takes an easterly direction : this bend 
is referred to by Virgil in the line (Georg., iii. 351) — 
Quaque redit medium Rhodo])e porrccta sub axem. 

The summits of this chain are higher than those of 
Haemus, and not a few of them range from 5000 to 8000 
feet ; the highest point, so far as is at present known (for 
these mountains have been imperfectly explored), rises 
towards the north-west, near the point where now stands 
the famous Bulgarian monastery of Rilo. The Hebrus, 
together with its tributaries which flow into it from the 
north, east, and west,*drains nearly the whole of Thrace. 
It starts from near the point of junction of Haemus and 
Rhq^ope, and at first takes an easterly direction, the chief 
town which lies on its banks in the earlier part of its 
course being Philippopolis ; but, when it reaches the still 
jngre important city of Hadrianopolis, it makes a sharp 
bend towards the south, and enters the sea nearly opposite 
the island of Samothrace. The greater part of the country 
is hilly and irregular, though there are considerable plains^ 
but besides Rhodoj^is two other tolerably definite chains 
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intersect it, one of which descends from Haemus to Adrian- 
ople, while the other follows the coast the Eu,xine at 
no great distance inland. One district in the extreme 
north-'west of Thrace lay beyond the watershedf that 
separates the streams that flow into the iEgeau trom those 
that reach the Danube : this was the territory of Sardica, 
the modern Sophia. In the later Roman period two inp.in 
lines of road passed through the country. One of these 
skirted the southern coast, being a continuation of Che 
Via Egnatia, which ran rt*oni Dyrrhachium to Thessalonica, 
thus connecting the Adriatic aild the iEgeJiii ; it became 
of the first importance after the foundation of Constan- 
tinople, because it was the direct line of coi^munication 
between that city and Rome. The other followed a north- 
westerly course through the iviteiUi#.', from Constantinople 
by Hadrianopolis and Philippopolis to the Haemus, and 
thence by Naissus (Nisch) through Ma‘sia in the direction 
of Pannonia, taking the same route by which the post-road 
now runs from Constantinople to Belgrade. The climate of 
Thrace w’as regarded by tlie Creeks as very severe, and 
that country was spoken of as the home df the north wind, 
Boreas. The coast in the direction of the Euxine aUiO was 
greatly feared by sailors, as the harbours were few and 
the sea proverbially tempestuous ; but the southern shore 
was more attractive to navigators, and here wo find the 
Greek colonies of Abdera and Mesambria on the ^^gean, 
Perinthus on the Propontis, and, the most famous of all, 
r>yzantiurn, at the meeting-point of that sea and the 
Bosphorus. Another place which proved attractive to 
colonists of that race was the curious narrow strip of 
ground, called the Thracian Chersonese, that intervened 
between the Hellespont and the Bay of Melas, which pene- 
trates far into the land on its northern side^ Among the 
cities that occui)ied it, Sestos and Callipolis (Gallipoli) are 
the most worthy of mention. In oVder to prevent the 
incursions of the Thracians, a wall was built across its 
isthmus, which was less than five miles in breadth. The 
north-eastern portion of the .^^gean, owing to its proximity 
to the coast of Thrace, was known as the Thracian Sea, 
and in this were situated the islands of Thasos, Samo* 
thrace, and Imbros. 

There U no suflicient evidence to determine the ethnological 
affinities of the Thracian race. Their language lias perished, and 
the information respecting tliem which has come down to us hardly 
furnishes more than material for conjecture, so tliat tlio most that 
we can affirm on the subject is that they belonged to the Indo- 
European family. The most striking archreological monuments of 
the prehistoric period are the sepulchral mounus, which have been 
compared in aj»pearanco to the tuniiilus on the plain of Marathon ; 
these are found by thousands in various parts oi the country, espe- 
cially in the neiglibourliood of the ancient towns. As Homan 
implements and ornaments have been found in some of them, it is 
plain that this mode of burial continued to be ])racti8ed until a 
late period. The deity whose worship prevailed most extensively 
in the country was Dionysus. The most powerful Thracian tribe 
was that of the Odrysie, whose king, Teres, in tlio middle of the 
5th ocntiiiy n c. extended his dominion so as to include the greater 
part of Thmce. Dining the Peloponnesian War liis son Stakes 
was an ally of some importance to the Adieiiians, because ho kept 
in check the ^lacedonian monarch, who opposed the interests of 
the Athenians in the Chalcidic i)cninsula. On the death of that 
prince his kingdom was divided, and the power of the Hilacians 
was consequently diminished ; but in the time of Pliihp of Macedon 
wo find Ccrsobleptes, who ruled the south-eastern fcrtion of tlie 
country, exercising an important influence on the policy of Athens. 
During the early period of the Roman empire tlie Thracian kings 
were allowed to maintain an indejiendent sovereignty, while 
acknowledging the suzerainty of Rome, and it was not until the 
reign of Veyiasian that the country was reduced to the form of a 
>rovince. From its outlying {lositioii in the northern part of the 
lalkan peninsula, it was much exposed to the inroads ofWrbarian 
invaders, so that it was OMr^Tun by the Goths on several occasions, 
and subsecjucntly by the Huns ; but its proximity to Constantinople 
caused its fortunes to be closety connected with those of that city, 
from the time when it became the capital of the Eastern empire. 
In the course of time its inhabitants seem to have lieeu thoroughlv 
Romanized, and to have adopted the Latin language, and there is 
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much probability in the view that th^ were the progenitors of the 
Vlachs, or Roumanians south of the Danube^ whose language is of 
Latin orij^n, and Vrho at various periods formed an important 
factor in the countries to the northward of Greece. The first 
evidencef of* the development of this nationality is found in a 
curious stor/ told by Tneoplianes at the end of the 6th century. 
At that time a khan of the Avars had overrun the Eastern empire 
and appeared before the walls of Constantinople ; but two generals 
of tl)js imperial forces, who had concealed themselves in the Balkan, 
8Ucceedo<> in mustering a considerable body of troops, and were on 
theiiaway to surprise Urn rear of the Avars when their project was 
brought to an end by the following occurrence. One of the beasts 
of burden happered to fall doyn in the line of march, on which 
some one close by called out to its driver, in the language of the 
country, ‘'^orna, torna, fratre,” that is, “ Tuni liim round, brother.” 
The driver did not hear this, hut the other soldiers did; and, 
thinking the enemy were upon them, and that this was the sign 
for retreat, they took up cr^“ Torna, toma,” and the whole 
force fled precipitately. I rh Jems probable that the nien who used 
these words wore Roumanian inhabitants of the Balkan. In the 
course of the Middle Ages the northern ]»art8 of Thrace and some 
other districts of that country were occujhed by a Bulgarian j>opu- 
lation; and in 1361 the Ottomans, who iiad previously established 
themselves in Euroi>e, made themselves masters of Adrianople, 
which for a time became the Turkish capital When Constanti- 
nople fell in 1463, the whoft country passed into the hands of the 
Turks, pd in their possession it reanaiiied until 1878, when, in 
accordance with the provisions of the treaty of Berlin, tlie northern 
portion of it was placed under a separate administration, with the 
title o(, Eastern Roumelia; this province has now become, to all 
intents and pumoses, a part of the princij)ality of Bulgaria. The 
population of Thrace at the present day is composed of Turks, 
Greeks, and Bulgarians. , (H. F. T.) 

THRALE. See Piozzi. 

THRASYBULUS, an Athenian who played a distin- 
guished part in the latter years of the Peloponnesian War 
and in the restoration of the democracy at Athens. In 
411 B.O., as an officer in the Athenian armament at Samos, 
he energetically opposed the oligarchical conspiracy of the 
Four Hundred, and was mainly instrumental in keeping 
the fleet and army I'byal to the democracy and in procur- 
ing the recall of the banished Alcibiades. At the battle 
of Cynossema, in the same year, he commanded the right 
wing of the Athenian fleet, and to his valour and conduct 
the Athenian victory was largely due. He took an active 
part in the naval operations of the following years, being 
present at the victories of Cyzicus (410) and Arginusie 
(406). In 407 he commanded a squadron on the Thracian 
coast, where ho reduced places w’hich had gone over to the 
Lacedaemonians. Wlien the infamous Thirty Tyrants were 
at the height of their power in Athena, Thrasybulus, who 
as a democrat had been banished, marched from Thebes 
with about seventy men, with the connivance of Thebes, 
and established himself at Phyle, a strong place in the 
rear of Athens. There he repulsed an attack directed 
against him by the Thirty ; his numbers increased, and, 
after surprising and routing a body of foot and horse, he 
seized Piroeus, the port of Athens, but, finding the circuit 
of the walls too, great to be defended by his small force, 
he retired into the adjoining Munychia. Here he was 
attacked by the troops of the Thirty, but in the street- 
fighting the democrats had the best of it, and the Thirty 
were in consequence deposed and retired to Elousis. 
Hostilities, however, continued until Pausanias, one of the 
kings of Sparta, intervened, and by force and craft effected 
a ^ reconciliation. The democrats marched into Athens 
with all the pqjnp of war, and sacrificed to Athene on the 
Acropolis. This restoration of the democracy by Thrasy- 
bulus ranked henceforward with the memorable deeds 
of Athenian history.* To his counsels seems due iu part 
the cre<iit for the wise moderation with which the demo- 
crats used their victory, and .tto^ inviolate good faith 
with which they observed the political amnesty. The 
grateful citizens rewarded #theif champion with an olive 
crown. In 395, when Thebes was threatened by Sparta, 
the Athenians, stimulated by, Thrasybulus, repaid the 


friendly shelter which the Thebans had afforded them in 
exile by resolving to stand by Thebes against Sparta, and 
by actually sending a force under Thrasybulus to her aid. 
In 390, while the war known os the Corinthian was still 
dragging on, Thrasybulus was sent with a fleet to check the 
growing power of Sparta in the iEgean. He substituted a 
democracy for an oligarchy at Byzantium, and won the 
friendship of Chalcedon; then, landing in Lesbos, he 
defeated a joint force of Lacedieraonians and Lesbians. In 
the following spring he prepared to assist Rhodes, which 
was threatened by the Lacedaemonians ; but to recruit his 
forces he levied contributions from various cities. At 
Aspendus, in Pamphylia, an outrage committed by some 
of his men roused the anger of the people, who fell on 
him by night, and slew him in his tent. He was buried 
at Athens, in the Ceramicus, near the graves of Pericles 
and Phormio. 

THREADWORMS. See Nematoidea. 

THREE RIVERS, the third city of Quebec province, 
Canada, and capital of St Maurice county, is situated at 
the confluence of the rivers St Maurice and St Lawrence. 
The St Maurice flow's in from the north, and, being divided 
at its mouth by two islands, the channels give the town 
its name. It is on the line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 78 miles south-west of Quebec, and 92 north-east 
of Montreal. Founded in 1634, Three Rivers is one of 
the oldest towns in Quebec. It is the centre of a large 
lumber trade, which is carried on by the St Maurice and 
its tributaries. Three leagues from the city are the St 
Maurice forges, where iron wares were formerly manu- 
factured extensively. Other industries are furniture and 
Cabinet making, boot and shoo making, and those carried 
on in the spool factories, brass and lead foundries, sawmills, 
and carriage factories. I'he city is the residence of the 
Roman Catholic bishop whose diocese bears the same 
name. ^ The chief trade is in lumber, grain, cattle, <irc., 
which find sale in South America, the West Indies, Great 
IJritain, and the United States. The city sends one 
member to the Canadian House of Commons and one 
to the Legislative Assembly. The population of the city 
in 1881 was 8670 (males 4173, females 4497). The 
district of Three Rivers comprises the counties of St 
Maurice, Nicolet, Champlain, and MaskinongA 

THROAT DISEASES. These form a large and import- 
ant class, and include some of the most serious and fatal 
of maladies (see Croup and Diphtheria). The present 
article will be^devoted mainly to a general account of the 
more common diseases affecting the upper part of the re- 
spiratory passages, but certain morbid conditions of the 
back of the mouth and of the gullet will also be referred 
to. The diagnosis of not a few of these diseases has been 
greatly aided by the introduction into medical practice of 
the laryngoscope ; but, while the use of this instrument is 
a part of the education of every well-equipped medical 
practitioner, the minute investigation and the treatment 
of the more occult and serious maladies affecting the 
throat are by geneml consent, and with much advantage, 
relegated to the specialist. 

Laryngitis^ or inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
LarynXy may be either acute or chronic. 

AcuU laryngitis is usually produced b/exposuio to cold directly, 
or by a catarrh extendinj? cither from the nasal or from the bronchial 
mucous meiiibranc into that of tlie larynx. It is an occasional accom- 
]>animent of certain of the infectious diseases in which the tflroat 
IS liable to suH’er, such as small-pox, nieasles, scarlet fever, and 
crj'sipelas. Excessive use of the voice, as in loud sneaking or sing- 
ing, sometimes gives rise to laryngitis. Further, tne inhalation o( 
irritating particles, vapours, &c., and the local effects of swallow&g 
very hot fluids, are welL recognized causes. The chief changes in 
the larynx are great redness, with swelling of the parts, wliich affect 
the whole interior of the cavity, but 01*6 siiecially marked where 
tne tissues are lax, such as tbe neighbourhood of the epiglottis and 
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of the vocal cords. Tlie effect is to produce narrowing of tlie 
channel for the entrance of air, and to this the chief dangers are 
duo. Tlie symptoms vary with the intensity of the attamc, hut, 
along with more or less feverishness and constitutional disturbance, 
there is usually a sense of heat, dryness, and pain in the throat, 
attended with some difliculty in the act of swallowing. Cough is 
a con.stant symptom, and is cither loud, barking, or clanging, or 
else husky and toneless. It is at first dry, bnt afterwaras is ac- 
coinjianied with expectoration. The voice, like the cough, is rough 
or liusky. The breathing .shows evidence of laryngeal obstruction, 
both inspiration and expiration being prolonged and difficult, with 
a somewhat hissing sound, an<l with almost no interval between 
the two acts. In severe cases the face and surface generally bc<*ome 
livid, and suffocation threatens, particularly during the paroxysms 
of coughing. In favourable cases, \vhich form the majority, the 
attack tends to abate in a few days, but on the other hand death 
may occur suddenly in a suffocative paroxysm, particularly in the 
case of children. J\Iany cases of acute hirynijitis are so compara- 
tively slight as to make themselves known only hy hoarseness and 
the character of the cough; ncverthelcrs in evory instance the 
attack demands serious attention. The treatment consists in keen- 
ing the patient in bed in an atmosphere of GO'’ to 70“ F., imiue 
moist hy steam. The use of warm gargles, and the frofjuent 
inhalation of the vapour of hot water, containing such soothing 
substances as benzoin, conium, hop, &c., and the application of hot 
fomentations to the throat, will be found of much value. Internally 
diaphoretics, such as small doses of antimony or Dover’s powder, 
are also to bo recoTuiucndc<l. Such remedies usually sufiice to re- 
lieve the attack, but in very .severe cases more active interference 
may bo necessary. Wlien there is much swelling of the mucous 
membrane in the ni)per portion of the larynx, scarilication of the 
parts with the ai(l of the laryngoscoi)e may afford relief, but 
tracheotomy shouhl not be neglected where death appears to be 
imminent iroin snfibcation. Attacks of laryngitis may bo largely 
prevented in those liable to them by a regimen calculated to in- 
vigorate the system, such as the cold bath, regular open-air exer- 
cise, &c. 

Chronic hinjngUis may occur as a result of repeated attacks of 
the acute form, or may arise indepcn<leutly from such causes as 
liabitual exposure (esijecially where along with this there is ove*r- 
indulgence in alcoliol), the habitual overuse of the vocal organs, 
kc. The changes taking pluco in the parts are more jHjrmancnt 
than in the acute form, consisting mainly in thickening of the 
mucous membrane, vocal cords, Ac. With it may be ulceration, 
and also sometimes destruction, of tlie cartilaginous parts of the 
larynx. The symptoms vary according to the extent and amount, 
as well as the duration, of tlie infhimmution. Thus there may 
simply be a certain huskiness or hoarseness on attempts at the ftse 
of tlie voice, this condition being well exemplified in tho so-callcd 
clergyman’s sore throat {dysphonui clcriroriun ) ; while, on the other 
hand, tliere may be, not only complete loss of voice, but severe pain 
ill the act of swallowing and great difficulty in breathing, ncconi- 
paniod sometimes with expectoration of large quantities of matter 
in the cases where ulceration is present. Under this variety of the 
disease may be included the ulceration due to sypliilis and that 
occurring in the course of phthisis, both of which are attended 
with the symptoms now mentioned. The diagnosis ami the treat- 
ment of all such cases is greatly aided by the use of the laryngo- 
scope, by which a view of the affected parts can* be obtained, and 
tlie proper remedies more readily applied. Ii» the treatment of 
the chronic forms of laryngitis rest to tho parts is essential, any 
attempts at continuing the use of the voice only aggravating the 
condition ; while tonic remedies and regimen should bo diligently 
employed to strenothun the system generally. Applications to the 
affected parts in the forms of solutions of silver, alum, zinc, tannin, 
Ac., either by means of a sponge-probang introduced into the cavity 
or by the simpler method of spraying, are often beneficial. The 
insufflation of powilers, smrh as iodoform, or starch mixed with a 
minute quantity of morj>hia, is also of service, as are likewise in- 
halations of vapours of iodine, carbolic acid, turpentine, eucalyptus, 
Ac. In aggruvateil forms of this disease tracheotomy is occasion- 
ally necessary to relieve threatened suffocation. 

Symptoms similar to those already described arc produced by 
tumours and other growths in the larynx. Such growths may be 
of simple character, iii the form of isolated fibrous formations 
attached by a peduncle ‘to some portion of the laryngeal mucous 
membrane, or as warty excrescences occurring upon or in tho neigh- 
bourhood of the vocal cords. They are detected by means of the 
larfngoscopo, and can often bo dealt with effectually by the surgeon. 
In the more serious malignant tumours (epitheliomatous or cancer- 
ous), which cither take origin in tho larynx, or spread into it from 
fiuljacent parts, interference by surgical measures can only afford 
temporary relief. 

Certain affections of the larynx are of purely nervous origin, ami 
occur independently of any local disease. One of the most import- 
ant of these is laryyigiamus stridulus, otherwise called child-crow- 
ing or spa^nodic croifp. This condition occurs chiefly during the 
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early years of childhood, often in infants during dentition, and 
manifests itself after premonitory symptoms of a common catarrh, 
lasting a day or two, by the occurrence of violent ouffocative 
attack duo to sudden spasmodic approximation of the vocal conls, 
and consequent interruption to the breathing. The symptoms are 
not connected with any local inflammatory conditioh, but are the 
result of reflex irritation alfecting the nerves supplying the laryn- 
geal muscles. Sucli disturbance anpears specially apt to occur in 
rickety or otherwise unhealthy children, in connexion either with 
dentition or with disorders of tho alimentary canal. Tl>e onset is 
sudden, resembling a convulsive seizure, and symptoms of svffoca- 
tion are at once devclopcA.1. Tho child makes strong eflbrts to 
inspire, wliich arc accompanied wiUi stridulous or crowing sounds, 
but, notwithstanding, very little air can enter the chest owing to 
the spasm of the glottis, and unless relief speedily c«ncs death 
may ne very rapid. In most cases, liowever, tho attack quickly 
j»asse8 off, and the child seems little the worse. A liability to this 
disorder is sometimes observed iu families, and in such instances 
tho attacks are apt to occur in fheir more serious and fatal forms. 
Treatment to be of any avail must bo promptly applied. It con- 
sists mainly in tho employment of means to allay tho spasm. The 
use of the warm bath is very serviceable dor this purpose, as is also 
chloroform inhalation. But one of tho simplest and most effec- 
tual measures is putting the finger back into the child’s mouth, 
which is suflicient in many cases to relax the spasm of the glottis, 
and permit the entrance of air. In iiftpcndii^ asphyxia the dash- 
ing of cold water over the face and chest, and the use of artificial 
respiration, should be tried, and even tracheotomy or laryhgotomy 
if practicable. In all cases every effort should bo made to (fiscover 
any causes likely to produce nervous irritation, such as teething, 
intestinal worms, Ac., and to deal with these by appropriate 
remedies. 

Symptoms not unlike those now described sometimes occur in 
adults ns the result of irritation of tfio recurrent laryngeal nerve, 
by the pressure upon it of a thoracic aneurism or other tumour. 
Such pressure, if long continued, results in paralysis of the nerve, 
occasioning more or less constant trouble in breathing. 

In tho condition known as nervous aphonia, which occurs mostly 
in women of hysterical liabit or in circumstances of enfeebled 
health, the voice becomes reduced to a whisjier, but there is 
seldom any affection of the breathing, or cough, and the laryiigo- 
.scope reveals a perfectly healthy state of the parts. In such cases 
the remedies must be directed to tho improvement of tho general 
health. Tho use of electricity (furadism) applied to tho neck is 
often attended with marked benefit. 

Diseases affecting the Trachea are usually associated with 
laryngeal affections on the one hand or bronchial on the other, and 
their sojiarate consideration is unnecessary. 

The Tonsils are frequently the seat of inflammation, and acute 
tonsillitis or quinsy is one of the most common forms of sore 
throat. This affection is usually induced by cold, but it would 
appear to arise under other conditions also, .such as digestive 
disturbances, Ac. It is said to be more common in iiersons of 
rheumatic constitution, and one attack predisposes to others. 
The symptoms come on somewhat suddenly .and sharply, with 
chill follow'ed by fever, tho temjierature frequently attaining a 
high point of elevation. Pain is exiicrienced in the act of 
swallowing from the outset. Tho inflammation is usually at first 
confined to one tonsil, but on examining the throat there is seen to 
be considerable redness and swelling of the whole surrounding 
mucous membrane, the uvula, soft palate, Ac., while a copious 
.secretion accumulates at tlio parts, and causes much discomfort. 
The act of swallowing becomes increasingly difflcult, and fluids are 
ajit to regurgitate through the nose. Pain is ielt along tho 
Eustachian tube towards the ear, and there are tenderness and 
swelling in tlie neck about the angle of the jaw on the offected 
side. The voice acquires a peculiar and very characteristic snuffl- 
ing tone, and there may bo some embarrassment to tho breathing. 
In a few days tho inflamed tonsil shows ugiis of suppurating, and 
an abscess is seen to be bulging forward into the mouth. When 
this bursts or is evacuated, siieedy relief i.s obtained, and the patient 
is soon restored to his usual liealtli. Occ.asiomdIy, however, the 
inflammation iiasses from tlie one tonsil to the other, and a similar 
experience has to l>e gone through again. An atfkck of quinsy 
rarely lasts l)eyond a week or ten days, and is not as a rule 
attended with danger to life, although it is sa^ that suffocation 
ha.s occasionally occurred owing to the bursting of a large tonsillar 
abscess during sleep, and tlie passage of its contents into the 
trachea. The treatment fora quinsy is niiich the same as that for 
ail ordinary catarrh or cold — confinement to the house, the employ- 
ment of diaphoretics or mild laxatives, together with light diet, 
being all that is neceiwi^ Ss regards general managetnent. For 
tlie relief of the local inflammation the frer^uent employment of 
warm gargles of milk and water or glycerin ami water or the 
inhalation of vapour afford much rilief, as do also hot applications 
to the neck. Some authorities recommend the sucking of ice and 
the external application of^cold compresses, but on the whole 
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warmth appears to bo the more sootliing remedy. When an abscess 
has formed it may be punctured, but care recjuires to bo observed in 
doing tiyis that nojtijury be inflicted on any important blood-vessel. 

Tho tonsils are frequently tho seat of permanent enlargement 
{chroni^ tonsillitis)^ which may result from frequent attacks of 
quinsy or'' may exist independently. They are often seen in 
delicate young people, and, in the case of some at least, denote a 
strumous tendency. They give trouble from tho mechanical 
impediment they present to swallowing and clear articulation, and 
wh^li vej*y largo they cause the breathing to be more or less noisy 
at all times, but especially during sleep, while again they may give 
rise^o a measure of deafness. They ar^) treated by remedies which 
promote tho general nutrition, such as cod-liver oil, iron, &c., by 
the use of astringent gargles, and when necessary by excision. 

The rifarynx or upper portion of the gullet (seen to a large 
extent on looking at the back of tho mouth) is frequently the 
seat of a chr^iic inflammatory condition, usually associated with 
derangements of the digestive organs, and sometimes tho result of 
excessive tobacco smoking* ^' On inspection the mucous membrane 
is seen to bo unduly red and glazed looking, with the enlarged 
follicles standing out prominently. It produces considerable 
irritation, cough, and di;^corafort, wliich may be of long continu- 
ance unless subjected to appropriate treatment. This consists 
ill removing any local source of irritation, in rectifying by diet 
and other remedies (see Stuma.CH Diseases) any gastric disturb- 
ance, and by tho applicati-vn to tho parts of silver or other mild 
caustic solution. 

Tho '^(Esophagus or gullet may bo the seat of (uitarrhal or 
inflammatory conditions, but the more important ailments alfcct- 
ing tliis tract are those which arise from local injuries, siicli as the 
swallondng of scalding or corrosive substances. This may cause 
ulceration followed with cicatrization which narrows the passage 
and produces the symptoms of stricture of tho (esophagus, — namely, 
pain and difficulty in swallowing, with regurgitation of tho food. 
The severity of the casc^ will necessarily depend upon the amount 
of narrowing and consc(iuorit inecliaiiical obstruction, but in some 
instancies this has occurred to such an extent as practically to 
occlude the canal. Cases of oesophageal stricture of the kind now 
roflirred to may sometimes bo relieved by tlie diligent use of tho 
bougie, but not unfretj^ueutly, in order to prevent death by 
starvation, surgical interference is requisite to form an opening 
into the stomach ))y means of wliich food may be introduced. 

A still more serious and frequent cause of oesophageal stricture 
is that duo to cancerous growtli in tho canal, which may occur at 
any part, but is most common at the lower end, in the vicinity 
of tho entrance into the stomach. Tho symptoms of this condition 
are increasing difficulty in tho passage downwards of tho food, 
the steady decline in strength, and the development of the cancer- 
ous cachexia, together wdth enlargements oi tho glands in the 
neck ; while the diagnosis is rendered tho more certain by tlio 
absence of any cause, such as local injury, for tho formation of a 
stricture, and by tho age (as n rule at or beyond middle life). 
Treatment hero can only bo palliative while life continues, which 
in general is not long. Feeding by tho bowel (enemata) may be 
advantageously resorted to as supplementary to efforts to admin- 
ister liquid iiutrinKMit in the usual way. It is to be observed in 
all cases of organic stricture that tho food does not necessarily 
return at once, but seems os if it had passed into tho stomach. 
In rcnlity, however, it has passed into the dilated or pouched 
jHirtioii of the cjinal, which is almost always present immediately 
above the seat of stricture, where it remains until, from its amount, 
it regurgitates back into the mouth, when it can be seen, by the 
absence of any ovideiico of digestion, that it has never been witliin 
the cavity of the stomach. While in this way a largo quantity of 
the food returns, it often happens that a small amount of the 
liquid portion does trickle through tho narrowed canal into tho 
stomacn, and thds life may bo prolonged for a considerable time. 

Strictures of the oesophagus may also be produced by tho pres 
sure of tumours or aneprisms within the cavity of the chest but 
external to tho canal. Further, a variety of oesophageal stricture 
is not unfre(iuently met with which is duo entirely to nervous 
causes, and is quite unconnected with organic disease, — namely, 
that form occurring in hysterical females termed spasmodic stric- 
ture. Here felie attack of difficulty in swallowing comes on usually 
wdien tho patient is at meals, and tho food cannot pass down. The 
absence, however, of all liistory of any organic source of disease, 
and esjiecially th6 perfect facility with which tho cesophageal tube or 
bourne is passed, together with other manifestations of hysteria com- 
moiuy present, serve readily to establish the diagnosis. I'he remedies 
most suitable are tonics and the frequent passage of the stomach- 
tube, wWch as a rule soon entirely removes the tendency to spasm. 

Finally, difficulty in swallowing sometimes occurs in certain 
serious nervous* diseases from imralysis’lflecting tho nerves suppi 
ing the muscular coats of tne oesophagus, which thus loses 
propulsive power. When sujsh complications occur they usually 
denote an advanced stage of the central disease with which they 
are connected, and a speedily fatal termination. (J. 0, A.) 


THRONDHJEM, or Trondhjem (Drontheim), tho 
third town of Norway, capital of the Throndhjem stift » 
and of the South Throndhjem amt, is pleasantly situated 
on the southern shore of the Throndhjem fjord, at the 
mouth of tho Nid, 348 miles by rail to tho north of 
Christiania, in 63'^ 25' 52'^ N. lat. and 10* 33' 19" E. long. 
In front of the town is the islet of Munkholm, formerly 
a monastery and now a fortress ; on the high ground to 
tho east is the small stronghold of Christiansten. The 
houses of Throndhjem, principally of wood, are substan- 
tial, spacious, and well lighted ; and the streets are wide, 
regular, and scrupulously clean. Tho principal building is 
the cathedral, partly dating from about 1090, but chiefly 
belonging to the r2th and 13th centuries (c. 1161-1248). 
Its extreme length was 325 feet and its extreme breadth 
124 feet; but in the 14th, Ihth, and 17th centuries it 
suffered greatly from repeated fires ; after the last of these 
the nave was completely abandoned, and soon became a 
heap of ruins. The building, which still ranks as the 
finest ecclesiastical edifice in Norway, and is the place of 
coronation of the Norwegian sovereigns, is now undergoing 
extensive but judicious restoration. The workmanship of 
its eastern windows and of the marble or steatite columns 
of the choir is specially noteworthy. Throndhjcin possesses 
three churches in all, and among its other public buildings 
may be mentioned the residences of the stiftsamtmand and 
the bishop, the grammar school, the real school, the head 
office of the Bank of Norway, the deaf and dumb institute, 
the hospital, and the theatre. It is the seat of the royal 
Norwegian scientific society, in connexion with which 
are an excellent library and a good zoological and anti- 
jquarian museum. Throndhjem, which has steamboat com- 
munication with Christiania, Hamburg, and Hull, ajid 
is connected with Sweden by the Meraker Railway (63 
miles), carries on an extensive trade in copper (from the 
Rdros mines), timber, oil, and dried and salted fish ; the 
industries include shipbuilding, sawmilling, distilling, 
tanning, rope-making, and ribbon-making. The popula- 
Cion in 1875 was 22,152; in 1885 it was estimated at 
24,000. 

Throndhjoni, originally Nidaros, was founded by OlafTryggvason, 
who built a royal residence and a church here in 996. It was 
made an archbishojuic in 11%^ 2. The city attained its highest 
development about the latter half of the 13th century, by which 
time it had become an important pilgrimage centre and had as 
many as fifteen clmrclies. It has sustained frequent sieges, as 
well as devastating conflagrations. Its importance declined about 
the time of tJie Reformation, when it censed to be a resort of pil- 
grims. At tho beginning of tho present century its inhabitants 
numbered only *8832. 

THRUSH (a. S. Icel. frdsfr, Norw. Trast^ O. 

H. Germ. Drosc(\ whence the modern German Drossel, to 
be compared with the analogous English form Throstle,^ 
now almost obsolete, both being apparently diminutives), 
the name that in England seems to have be«n common to 
two species of birds, the first now generally distinguished 
as tho Song-Thrush, but known in many districts as the 
Mavis,- the second called tho Mistletoe-Thrush, but having 
many other local designations, of which more presently. 

The former of these is one of tho finest songsters in Europe, but 
it is almost everywhere so common that its merits in this respect 
are often disregarded, and not unfrequeutly its melody, when 
noticed, is ascribed to the prince of feathered vocalists, the 
Nightingale (vol. xvii. p. 498). The Song-Thrush is too well 
known to need description, for in tho spring and summer there is 
hardly a field, a copse, or a garden that is not the resort of a pair 
or more; and the brown-backed bird with its spotted breast, 

^ For many interesting facts connected with tho words “Thrush” 
and “ Throstle ” which cannot be entered upon here, the reader 
should consult Prof, Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary. ^ * 

* Cognate with the French Mauvis^ though that is nowadays almost 
restricted to the Rkdwing (vol. xx. p. 318). Its diminutive is 
Mauviettc, the modem table-name of the Skylark, and perhaps Mavis 
*Vas in English originally the table-name of ♦jiie Thrush. 

XXIII — 41 
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Jiopping over tho grass for a few yards, then pausing to detect the 
, movement of a worm, and vigorously seizing tlie same a moment 
af^ter, is one of the most familiar sights. Hardly less well known 
is the singular nest built by this bird— a deep cup, lined with a 
thin but stilF coating of Iragmenta of rotten wood ingeniously 
spread, and plastered so as to present a smooth interior— in 
which its sea-green eggs spotted with black are laid. An early 
breeder, it builds nest after nest during tho season, and there 
can bo few birds more prolific. Its ravages on ripening fruits, 
especially strawberries and gooseberries, excite the enmity of tho 
imprudent gardener who leaves his crops unprotected by nets, but 
ho would do well to stay the hand of revenge, for no bird can or 
^ does destroy so many snails, us is testilied to the curious observer 
on inspection of the stones that it selects against which to dash its 
captures, — stones that are besmeared with the slime of the victims 
and bestrewn with tho fragments of their shattered shells. Nearly 
all the young Thrushes reared in the Britisli Islands— and this 
expression includes the storm-swept isles of tho Outer Hebrides, 
though not those of Shetland— seem to emigrate as soon as they 
are fit to journey, and at a later period they are followed by most 
of their parents, so that many parts of the kingdom are absolutely 
bereft of this species from October to the end of January. On 
the continent of ICuropo tho autumnal irillux of the birds bred in 
the North is regarded with much interest, as has been already 
stated (Biuns, vol. iii. p. 765), for they are easily ensnared and 
justly esteemed for the table, while their numbers make their 
appearance in certain districts a matter of great importance. 

The second species to which the name applies is distinguished as 
the Mistletoe-Thrush, or, by cornipt abbreviation, the Missel- 
Thrush.^ It is known also in many districts as the “Storm-cock,” 
from its habit of singing in scpially weather tliat silences almost 
all other birds, and “"Holm- (i.c., Holly-) Thrush,” while the harsh 
cries it utters when angry or alarmed have given it other local 
names, as “ Screech,” “ Shrite,” and “ Skiike,’^ all traceable to the 
Anglo-Saxon Scric.* This is a larger species than the last, of paler 
tints, and conspicuous in flight by the white patches on its outer 
tail-feathers. Of bold disfHisition, and fearless of the sleety storms 
of spring, as of predatory birds, the cock will take his stand on 
a tall tree, “ like an enchanter calling up tho gale ” (as Knapp 
happily wrote), and thence with loud voice proclaim in wdld and* 
discontinuous notes tho fervour of his love for his mate ; nor does 
that love cease wdieii the breeding-season is past, since this .species 
is one of those that appear to pair for life, and even when, later 
in the year, it gathers in small flocks, husband and wife may be 
seen in close com])any. In defence of nest and offspring, too, 
few birds are more resolute, and the Haw', Pie, or Jay that 
approaches with an ill intent speedily receives treatment that 
causes a rapid retreat, while even tho marauding eat finds th# 
precincts of the “master of the coppice” (Pcii y llwyn), as the 
Welsh name this Thrush, unsuitable for its stealthy operations. 
Tho connexion of this bird with tho mistlotoc, which is as old as 
the days of Aristotle, is no figment, as some have tried to maintain. 
Not only is it exceedingly fond of the luscious vi.scid berries, but 
it seems to be almost the only bird that w ill touch them. Of other 
British Thrushes, the Fiktjifark (vol. ix. p. 142), Rkdwing (vol. 
XX. p. 318), and the Blackbird and King-OuSEL (vol, xviii. p. 75) 
have been before noticed in these pages, ris has been (under the 
firet of those headings) the so-called “Robin ” of North America, 
The Thrushes have been generally considered to form a 
distinct Family, 'Turdidspy which is placed Jby some taxo- 
nomers the highest in rank among birds. An attempt has 
already been made (Ohnithology, vol. xviii, pp. 30, 48) 
to point out the fallacy of this view, and space is here 
wanting to dwell longer on the matter. This is the more 
to be regretted, for, though many modern systematists 
will admit the close connexion of the Turdidx and some 
of the 80 -called Family Sylmidx or Warblers { q . v,)y the 
• abolition or modification of the latter, by wholly or par- 
tially merging it in the former, has not yet been satis- 
factorily effected, and Mr Seebohm, in his portion of the 
British Museum Catalogue of Birds (v. p. 1), being com- 

* There is no doubt of ^♦he bird taking its name from the plant 
Mistletoe ( Viscum album), about the spelling of which there can be 
no uncertainty — A.S. Misteltan, tlio final syllable originally signifying 
‘Hwig,” and surviving in the modem *“ tine,” as of a fork or of a 
deer’s antler. 

* It seems quite possible that tho word Shbikk (vol. xxi. p 845), 

though now commonly accepted as the equivalent, in an ornithological 
senie, of Laniua, may have been originally applied to the Mistletoe- 
Thrush. In several of the Anglo-Saxon Vocabularies dating from the 
8th to the 11th century, as printed by Thomas Wright, the word 
Scric, which can be hardly anything else than the early form of 
** Shrike,” is glossed Tt(\dus> % 


pelled by the conditions previously laid down by Mr 
Sharpe {op. cit.y iv. pp. 6, 7) to unite them, protests 
against doing so. His own assignment di the Su()family 
Turdinm is into 11 genera, of which, however, 6 only 
would bo commonly called Thrushes, and it mu§tf be’ borne 
in mind that in establishing these he regards coloration as 
the most valid character. They are Geodchla with 40 
species, Turdus with 48, Merula with 52, Mimocichla with 
3, Cathams with 12, and Monticola with 10. Th&e last, 
well known as Rock-Thrushes, make a very near approach 
to the Nightingale (vol. xvii. p. 498), IJ.edstart (vol. 

XX. p. 317), and Wheatear (^.v.). (a. n.) 

THUCYDIDES. Thucydides was the greatest Historian 
of antiquity, and, if not the greatest that eter lived, as 
some have deemed him, at le^st the historian whose 
work is the most wonderful, VhenMt is viewed relatively 
to the age in which he did it. The most important facts 
which we know about him are tho^se which he has told 
us himself. It matters very little, fortunately, that the 
biographical materials are scanty. For posterity, his life 
is represented by his life’s labour, [be History of tlve Pelo- 
ponnesian War ; and the biographical facts are of interest 
chiefly as aids to the appreciation of that history*. He 
was probably born in or about 471 b.c. The only definite Date of 
testimony on the subject is contained in a passage of Aulus 
Oellius, who says that in 431 Hellariicus seems to have 
been” sixty-five years of age, Herodotus fitty-three, and 
Thucydides forty (Hoct. Att^ 15, 23). The authority for 
this statement was Pamphila, a compiler of biographical 
and historical notices, who lived in the reign of Nero. 

She must have had access to Greek sources of the 4th 
century b.c. ; and her precision — though qualified, in the 
version of Gellius, by tho word “ seems ” — would warrant 
the supposition that she had taken some pains to secure 
accuracy. Further, the date which she assigns is in good 
accord with an inference fairly deducible from the language 
of Thucydides himself, viz., that in 431 he had already 
reached the full maturity of his powers. Kriiger, indeed, 
would place his birth earlier than 471, and Ullrich later, 
but for reasons, in each case, which can scarcely outweigh 
the ancient authority. 

The parentage of Thucydides was such as to place him Parent 
in a singularly favourable position for tho great work to 
which he afterwards devoted his life. His father Olorus, 
a citizen of Athens, belonged to a family which derived 
wealth and influence from the possession of gold mines 
at Scaptesyle, on the Thracian coast opposite Thasos, and 
was a relative of his elder namesake, the Thracian prince 
whose daughter Hegesipyle married the great Miltiades, 
so that CimoD, son of Miltiades, was a cousin, perhaps 
first cousin, once removed, of Thucydides. It was in 
the vault of the Cimonian family at Athens, and near the 
remains of Cimon’s sister Elpinice, that Plutarch saw the 
grave of Thucydides. Thus the fortune of birth secured 
three signal advantages to the future historian : he was 
rich ; he had two homes— one at Athens, the other in 
Thrace, — no small aid to a comprehensive study of the 
conditions under which the Peloponnesian War was waged ; 
and his family connexions were likely to bring him 
from his early years into personal intercourse with the 
men who were shaping the history of his time. 

The development of Athens during the forty years The years 
from 471 to 431 was, in itself, the best education which 471-431 
such a mind as that of Thucydides cpuld have received. 

In the first two decades of his life the expansion and con- 
solidation of Athenian j)ower was proceeding; fcetween 
his twentieth and forti^h 'year the inner resources of the 
city were being applied to the embellishment and ennoble- 
ment of Athenian life. As Cinlon had been the principal 
agent in the former period, so Pericles was the central 
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jSgure of the latter, A consciousness of such periods may 
be traced in thff passage of the Funeral Oration where 
Pericles refers, first, to the acquisition of empire by the 
preceding^ generation, and then to the improvement of that 
inheritance by his own contemporaries (ii. 36. 5). It is 
a natural subject of regret, though it is not a just cause 
of ^rprise or complaint, that the History tells us nothing 
of we literature, the art, or the social life under whose in- 
fluemces its author had grown up^ The Funeral Oration 
contains, indeed, his general testimony to the value and 
Inner the charm of those infludncos. There we have the very 
life of essence «f the Athenian spirit condensed into a few preg- 
Athens. gg^ten^es, which show how thoroughly the writer was 
imbued with that spirit, and how profoundly he appreci- 
ated its various manilfitaifions. But he leaves us to 
supply all examples and details for ourselves. Beyond a 
passing reference to public “ festivals,’^ and to “ beauti- 
ful surroundings in private life,” he makes no attempt 
to define those recreations for the spirit ” which the 
Athenian genius had provided in such abundance. No 
writer of any agej perhaj)s, has rendered a more impressive 
tributes to the power of the best art than is implied in 
the terse phrase of Thucydides, when, speaking of the 
works which the Athenian daily saw around him, he 
declares that “ the daily delight of them banishes gloom 
(wv KaO" i)fiipa.v 17 Tcpi/'ts to kvTrrjpov tKirXi/cro'ct). But it is 
not to Thucydides that we owe any knowledge of the 
particular forms in which that art was embodied. He 
alludes to the newly-built Parthenon only as containing 
the treasury ; to the statue of Athene Parthenos which it 
enshrined, only on account of the gold which, at extreme 
need, could be detached from the imago ; to the Propyhna 
and other buildings with which Athens had been adorned 
under Pericles, only as works which had reduced the 
surplus of funds available for the war. Among the illus- 
trious contemporaries whose very existence would be 
unknown from his pages are the dramatists wjFschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes ; the architect Ictinus ; 
the sculptor Phidias ; the physician Hippocrates ; the 
philosophers Anaxagoras and Socrates. If Thucydides 
bad mentioned Sophocles as a general in the Samian War, 
it may be doubted whether he would have noticed the 
circumstance that Sophocles also wrote dramas, unless it 
bad been for the purpose of distinguishing him from a 
namesake. And, had ho lived to carry his story down to 
the debate in the Athenian ecclesia after the battle of 
Arginusa}, we may conjecture that Socrates, if named at 
all, would have been barely mentioned as the one prytanis 
out of fifty who resisted an unconstitutional act, — with 
some expression, perhaps, of praise, but without any fuller 
characterization. We think of the countless occasions 
which Herodotus, if he had dealt with this period, would 
have found for invaluable digressions on men and manners, 
on letters and art ; we feel the severity of the loss which 
the reticence of Thupydides has caused to us ; and we 
might almost be tempted to ask whether the more genial, 
If laxer, method of Herodotus does not indeed correspond 
better with a liberal conception of the historian's oflSce. 
No one can, do full justice to Thucydides, or appreciate 
the true completeness of his work, who has not faced this 
question, and fcund the answer to it. It would be a 
hasty judgment which inferred from the omissions of the 
History that its author’s interests were exclusively polit- 
ical. Thucydides was not writing the hist Dry of a period. 
toTh was an event — the Peloponnesian War, — a war, 

Bcope Wieved, of unequalled di^ortance, alike in its 

of the direct results and in its political significance for all time. 
History. To his task, thus defined, be brought an intense concentra- 
tion of all his faculties. He worked with a constant desire 
to make each successive incident of the war as clear as 
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possible. To take only two instances : there is nothing in • 
literature more graphic than his description of the plague 
at Athens, or than the whole narrative of the Sicilian 
expedition, l^ut the same temper made him resolute in 
excluding irrelevant topics. The social life of the time, 
the literature and the art, find no place in his picture 
simply because they did not belong to his subject. His 
work was intended to be “ a possession for ever,” He 
could conceive a day when Sparta should bo desolate, 
and when only ruins of Athens should remain. But bis 
imagination never projected itself into a time when the 
whole fabric of Hellenic civilization should have perished. * 
Could his forecast have extended to an age when men of 
“ barbarian ” races and distant climes would be painfully 
endeavouring to reconstruct a picture of that civilization, 

— when his own narrative would need the help of side- 
lights which seemed to him wholly unnecessary, — then, 
assuredly, he would have added all that such readers 
could require. But he would not have done this in the 
manner of Herodotus, by free indulgence in digression; 
rather he would have gathered up the social and intel- 
lectual phenomena of his day in a compact and systematic 
introduction, specially designed for the non-Hellenic reader. 

The biography which bears the name of Marcellinus 
states that Thucydides was the disciple of Anaxagoras in Thuoy- 
philosophy and of Antiphon in rhetoric. Such statements 
were often founded on nothing more than a desire to 
associate distinguished names, and to represent an eminent 
man as having profited by the best instruction in each 
kind which his contemporaries could afford. In this case 
there is no evidence to confirm the tradition. But it may 
te observed that Thucydides and Antiphon at least belong 
to the same rhetorical school, and represent the same 
early stage of Attic prose. Both writers use words of an 
antique or decidedly poetical cast ; both point verbal con- 
trasts by insisting on the precise difference between terms 
of similar import ; and both use metaphors somewhat 
bolder than were congenial to Greek prose in its riper 
age. The differences, on the other hand, between the 
style of Thucydides and that of Antiphon arise chiefly 
from two general causes. First, Antiphon wrote for 
hearers, Thucydides for readers ; the latter, consequently, 
can use a degree of condensation, and a freedom in the 
arrangement of words, which would have been hardly 
possible for the former. Again, the thought of Thucy 
dides is often , more complex than any which Antiphon 
undertook to interpret ; and the greater intricacy of the 
historian’s styfe exhibits the endeavour to express each 
thought.^ Few things in the history of literary prose are style of 
more interesting than to watch tliat vigorous mind in its 
struggle to mould a language of magnificent but 
mature capabilities. The obscurity with which Thucy- 
dides has sometimes been reproached often arises from the 
very clearness with which a complex idea is present to 
his mind, and his strenuous effort to present it in its 
entirety, when the strong consciousness of logical cohe- 
rence will make him heedless of grammatical regularity. 

He never sacrifices the thought to the language, but he 
will sometimes sacrifice Hhe language to the thought 
A student of Thucydides may always be consoled by tlie 
reflexion that he is not engaged in unravelling a mere 
rhetorical tangle. Every light on the sense will be a light 
on the words ; and, when, as is not seldom the case, Thhcy- * 
dides comes victoriously out of this struggle of thought 
and language, having achieved perfect expression of his 
meaning in a sufficiently lucid form, then his style rit?fe 8 ' 
into an intellectual brilliancy — thoroughly manly, and also • 

penetrated with intense feeling — which nothing in Greek 

prose literatur e surpasses. , 

1 See Jebb’s AUic Orators, vol. i. p. Sfi. 
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His The History shows not only a thorough insight into the 
relation political ideas of Pericles, but also a sympathy with him, 
and an admiration for his character, which indicate per- 
* sonal friendship. If, before 431, Thucydides had wished to 
take a prominent part in the public life of Athens, every- 
thing was in his favour. But there is no trace of hi? 
having done so ; and it is possible that his opportunities 
in this respect were modified by the necessity of frequent 
visits to Thrace, where the .management of such an 
important property as the gold mines must have claimed 
the occasional presence of the proprietor. The manner in 
which he refers to his personal influence in that region is 
such as to suggest that he had sometimes resided there 
430. (iv. 105. 1). He was at Athens in the spring of 430, when 

Tiie the plague broke out. If his account of the symptoms 

plaguf. enabled physicians to agree on a diagnosis of the 

malady, it is at least singularly full and vivid. He had 
himself been attacked by the plague ; and, as he briefly 
adds, “he had seen others suffer.’^ The tenor of his 
narrative would w’arrant the inference that he had been 
one of a few who were active in ministering to the sufferers 
— in that fearful time when religion and morality lost all 
control over the despairing population of Athens — when 
all the ordinary decencies of life were set at nought, and 
when even the nearest relatives failed in the duties of 
humanity towards the dying. 

The turning-point in the life of Thucydides came in 
the winter of the year 424. He was then forty-seven (if 
his birth has been rightly placed in 471), and for the 
first time be is found holding an official position. He was 
one of two generals entrusted with the command of the 
regions towards Thrace (ra eVt 0paK7^s), a jihrase which 
denotes the whole Thracian seaboard from Macedonia east- 
ward to the vicinity of the Thracian Chersonese, though 
often used with more special reference to the Chalcidic 
peninsula. One reason why Thucydides had been chosen 
for the post was the local influence which he possessed 
among the people of the Thracian seaboard, through hki 
family connexions and his ownership of the gold mines. 
His colleague in the command was Kucles. About the 
end of November 424 Eucles was in the city of Amphi 
polls, on the river Strymon. That city was not merely 
more important to Athens than any other place in the 
region, — it was the stronghold of Athenian power in the 
north. To guard it with all possible vigilance was a 
matter of peculiar urgency at that moment. The ablest 
of Spartan leaders, Brasidas, was then in Thrace with a 
Peloponnesian army,-- not, indeed, close Amphipolis, 
but still within a distance which imposed special caution 
on Athenian officers. He was in the Chalcidic peninsula, 
where he had already gained raind success ; and part of 
the population between that peninsula and Amphipolis 
was already known to be disaffected to Athens. Under 
circumstances so suggestive of po.ssible danger, we might 
have expected that Thucydides, who had seven ships of 
war with him, would have been near his colleague Eucles, 
and ready to co operate with him at a moment’s notice. 
It appears, however, that, with his ships, he was at the 
island of Thasos, several mile.s distant from the Thracian 
coast. Brasidas, inakpig a forced march from the Chal- 
cidic peninsula, suddenly aj)peared before Amphipolis. 
Eucle.s sent in all haste for Thucydides, who arrived with 
‘ his 'ships from Thasos just in tirne to beat off the enemy 
from Eion at the mouth of the Strymon, but not in time 
Fall of to save Amphipolis. Only a few hours before, it had 
Amphi- capitulated to Brasidas, who had offered exceptionally 
favourable terms. The profound vexation and dismay 
felt at Athens found expression in the punishment of the 
commander who seeped primarily responsible for so graye 
a disaster. For the next twenty years— till 404 


— Thucydides was an exile from Athens. It is not im- Exile of 
probable that the charge brought against* him was+that of 
treason (7rpo3o(ria), for which the penalty was death, and ^ 
that he avoided this penalty by remaining iu banish- 
ment. A special psephim is said to have been required 
before Thucydides could return in 404, which would have 
been regular if a capital sentence had been on record 
against him, but not so if he had been merely under 
sentence of exile. Cleon is said to have been the pri.ne 
mover in his condemnation; and this is likely enough. 

Eucles was probably punished also. Grote was the first 
modern writer to state the reasons for thinking that 
Thucydides may have been really guilty gf culpable 
negligence on this occasion, and that his puni.shment — 
which had usually been viewed ih* the vindictive act of 
a reckless democracy — may have been well deserved. 
Everything turns on the question why he was at Thasos 
just then, and not at Eion. No one disputes that, after 
the summons from Eucles, he did all that was possible. 

It is true that the facts of the situation, so far as we 
know them, strongly suggest that ne ought to have been 
at Eion, and do not di.scloso any reason for his being at 
Thasos. But it is only fair to remember, in a case of this 
kind, that there may have been other facts which we do 
not know. There is some presumptive evidence of careless- 
ness ; but we can hardly say more than that. The absence 
of Thucydides from the neighbourhood of Amphipolis at 
that i)recise juncture may have had some better excuse 
than now appears. 

From 423 to 404 the home of Thucydides was on 423'-404. 
his property in Thrace, but much of his time apj)ear8 to IVavols. 
have been spent in travel. He visited the countries of 
the Peloponnesian allies,— recommended to them by his 
quality as an exile from Athens; and he thus enjoyed 
the rare advantage of contemplating (he great war from a 
point of view opposite to that at which lie had previously 
been placed. lie speaks of the increased leisure which his 
banishment secured to his study of events. He refers 
partly, doubtless, to detachment from Atlieniaii politics, 
partly, also, we may suppose, to the opportunity of visit- 
ing places signalized by recent events, and of examining 
their to])ography in the light of such information as he 
could collect on the spot. The local knowledge which is 
often apparent in his Sicilian books may have been 
acquired at this period. The banishment of Thucydides 
was the most fortunate event that could have occurred for 
him and for us, when it enabled him, in this way, to look 
at his subject all round. If it is always hard for an 
historian to be impartial, it ia especially so for the historian 
of a groat war in which his own country has been one of 
the combatants. The mind of Thucydides was naturally 
judicial, and his impartiality — which seems almost super- 
human by contrast with Xenophon’s lldlenica — was in 
some degree a result of temperament. But it cannot be 
doubted that the evenness with whijh he holds the scales 
w'as greatly assisted by the experience which, during these 
years of exile, must have been familiar to him — that of 
hearing the views and aims of the Pelojionnesians set forth 
by themselves, and of estimating their merits otherwise 
than would have been easy for an observer in a hostile 
amp. I 

His own words make it clear that he returned to Athens, 404. 
at least for a time, in 404. Classen supposes that his Return to 
return took place in the autumn of* that year, about six ‘Athens, 
months after Athens had surrendered to Lysander, and 
while the Thirty werw^ still in power. Finding that the 
rule of the oligarchy was becoming more and more violent, 
Thucydides again left Athens, and retired to his property 
‘n Thrace, where he lived till his death, working at his 
History. The preponderance of testimony certainly goes 
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to show that he died in Thrace, and by violence. It 
would i^em that,* when he wrote chapter 116 of bia third 
book, he was ignorant of an eruption of Etna which took 
place hi 596. There is some reason then, for believing 
that he did not survive his seventy-fifth year. According 
to ancient tradition, he was killed by robbers. His relics 
we\jp brought to Athens, and laid in the vault of Cimon’s 
family, •where Plutarch saw their resting-place. The abrupt- 
nesl with which the History breaks off agrees with the 
story of a sudden death. The historian's daughter is said 
to have saved the unfinished work, and to have placed it 
in the hands of an editor. This editor, according to one 
account, wa| Xenoi)hon, to whom Diogenes Laertius assigns 
the credit of having “ brought the work into reputation, 
when he might have^shpijtessed it.” The tradition is 
however, very doubtful. In its origin, it may have been 
merely a guess, suggested by a feeling that no one then 
living could more appropriately have discharged the office 
of literary executor than the writer who, in his llellenica^ 
continued the narrative. 

At the outset of the History Thiip^’didcs has indicated his general 
concep^on of his work, and has stated the principles which governed 
its composition. His purpose liad been formed at the very begin- 
ning of the war, in the conviction that it would prove more im- 
portant than any event of which Greeks had roconl. The leading 
belligerents, Athens and Sparta, were both in the highest condition 
of effective ocpiipment. Tli^ whole Hellenic world — including 
Greek sottlemchts outside of Greece proper— was divided into two 
partie.s, eitlier actively helping one of the two combatants or medi- 
tating such action. Nor was the movement confined within even 
the widest limits of Hellas; the “barbarian” world also was 
affected by it,— the non-HolIenic pojmlations of Thrace, Macedonia, 
Epirus, Sicily, and, finally, the Persian kingdom itself. The aim 
of Thucydides was to preserve an accurate record of this war, not 
only in view of the intrinsic interest and importance of the facts, 
but also ill order that these facts might ho permanent sources of 
political teaching to posterity. Hia hope was, ns he says, that hia 
History would be fouiiHl profitable by “those who desire an exact 
knowledge of the past as a key to the future, whi(!h in all prob- 
ability will repeal or resemble tlio past. The work is meant to be a 
posscs.siou for ever, not the rhetorical triumph of an hour.” As 
this context show.s, the oft-quoted phrase, “a possession for ever,” 
liad, in its author’s moaning, a more definite import than any mere 
anticipation of abiding fame for his History, It referred to the 
])ermaneiit value of the lessons which his History contained. 
Thucydides stands alone among the men of his own days, and has 
no superior of any age, in the width of mcnbil grasp which could 
seize the general significance of particular events. The political 
education of iiiaiikiiid began in Greece, and in tljo time of Thucy- 
dides their political life was still young. Thucydide.s knew only 
the small city-common wealth on the one hand, and on the other 
the vast barbaric kingdom ; and yet, as has been well said of him, 
“there is hardly a problem in the science of government which 
the statesman will not find, if not solved, at any rate handled, in 
the pages of this universal master.”^ 

Such being the spirit in which he approached his task, it is 
interesting to imjuire what were the points which he liirnself con- 
sidered to bo distinctive in his method of executing it. His Greek 
predecessors in the recording of events liad been, lie conceived, of 
two classes. First, there were the epic poets, with Homer at their 
head, whose characteristic tendency, in the eyes of Thucydides, is 
to exaggerate tlio greatness or splendour of things past— as, for 
instance, conceding the historical character of the Trojan war, he 
supposes the strength oT the Greek fleet to bo overstated in the 
Iliad, Secondly, there W'ore the Ionian prose writers whom ho 
calls “ chroniclers ” {\oyoypd<poi). These writers are directly known 
to us only by meagre fragments ; but Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
has described Hieir general characteristics in a manner wdiich servo; 
to illustrate tne dificrenccs indicated by Thucydides bctw'oen their 
work and his own. Their general object was to diffuse a know- 
ledge of legends preserved by oral tradition, and of written docu- 
ments— usually lists of officials or genealogies— preserved in public 
archives ; and they published their materials as they found them, 
without any attempt at sifting fact from fable. Tnucydides de- 
scribes i\mr work by the word but his own by ^vyypd(pfiif, 

—the diflorence between the terms answering to that between com- 
pilation of a somow'hat mechanical khuftind historical composition 
m a higher sense. The vice of the “chroniclers,” in his view, is 
thajk they cared only for popularity? and took no pains to make 
their narratives trustworthy. In contrast with these predecessors, 


^ Freemau, Uistorical Essays ^ 2d ser., iii. 


Thucydides has subjected his materials to the most searching Dis- 
scrutiny. The ruling principle of his work has been strict adher- tinctive 
enco to carefully verified facts. “ As to the deeds done in the war, aim of 
I have not thought my.self at liberty to record them on hearsay Thucy- 
from the first informant or on arbitrary conjecture. My account dides. 
rests either on personal knowledge or on the closest possible scrutiny 
of each statement made by others. The process of research was 
laborious, k^cause conflicting accounts were given by those who 
had witnessed the several events, ns partiality swayed or memory 
served them. ” 

A period of at least twenty years must have elapsed between the Hero- 
date at which Herodotus ceased to write and that at which the d(4us 
History of Thucydides received its |)resent form. There can be no and 
doubt that Thucydides know the ilistory of Herodotus, and that Tyucy- . 
in some places he alludes to it. The diligence and the honesty of dides. 
Herodotus are alike beyond question, and would, we may be sure, 
have been fully recognized by Thucydides. The work of Herodotus 
wa.s distinct in kina from that of the Ionian (dironiclers, and was 
of an immeasurably higher order. While they dealt, in a bold 
fashion, with the annals of separate cities or peoples, Herodotus 
set the first exam])le of multifarious knowledge subordinated to the 
execution of a great historical plan, and also sliowed for the first 
time that a prose history could liave literary charm. Hut Tliucy- 
didcs doubtless thought of Herodotus as having certain traits lu 
common with the Ionian chroniclers, and as being liable, so far, to 
the same criticism. One such trait would be the inadequate sift- 
ing of evidence ; another, the mixture of a fabulous element with 
historical fact; and another, perhaps, the occasional aiming at 
rlietorical effect. Of this last trait the chief instances would bo 
tho.so imaginary dialogues or speeches with which HcM’odotus some- 
times enlivens his narrative. This brings us to an important topic, 

— tlie purpose with which Thucydides himself has admitted speccnea 
into his History, and the manner in which they have been com- 
posed. 

The speeidies constitute between a fourth and a fifth }>art of the The 
History. If they were eliminated, an admirable narrative would speeches, 
indeed remain, with a few comments, usually brief, on the more 
striking cliaracters and events. But wo should loso all the most 
vivid light on the inner workings of the Greek political mind, on 
the motives of the actors, and tlie arguments which they used, — 
in a word, on the whole play of contemporary feeling and opinion. 

To the speeches is due in no small measure tlie imperishable 
intellectual interest of the History, since it is chiefly by the 
speeches that the facts of the Uelopounesian War are so lit up with 
keen thought as to become illustrations of general laws, and to 
acouire a permanent suggestiveness for the student of politics. 

Wlien Herodotus made his persons hold conversations or deliver 
speeches, he was following tlie ])rccedent of epic poetry ; his tone 
is usually colloquial rather tlian rhetorical ; he is merely making 
thought and motive vivid in the way natural to a simple ^'e. 
Thucydides is the real founder of the tradition by which historians 
were so long lield to be warranted in introducing set speeches of 
their own composition. His own account of his practice is given 
in the following w’ords. “As to tlie speeches made on the eve Their 
of the war, or in its course, I have found it difficult to retain a languaj^. 
memory of the precise words which I had heard spoken ; and so 
it was with those who brought me reports. But I have made the 
persons say whad it seemed to me most opportune for them to say 
in view of cacq^ situation ; at the same time I have adhered as 
closely as possible to the gcnernl sense of what was actually said.” 

So far as the language of the speeches is concerned, then, Thucy- 
dides plainly avows that it is mainly or wholly his own. As a 
general rule, there is little attempt to mark ditt'erent styles. The 
case of Pericles, whom Thucydides must have repeatedly heard, is 
probably an exception ; the Thucydidean speeches of Pericles ofler 
several examples of that bold imagery which Aristotle and Plutarch 
agree in ascrihin^ to him, while the Funeral Oration, especially, 
has a certain majesty of rhythm, a certain union of impetuous 
movement with lofty grandeur, which the historian has given to i 
no other speaker. Sucli strongly marked' characteristics as the 
curt bluntness of the Spartan ophor Stheuelcedas, or the insolent 
vehemence of Alcihiades, are also indicated. But the dramatic 
truth of the speeches generally resides in tlie matter, not in the Their 
form. In regard to those speeches which were delivered at Athens matter, 
before his banishment in 424, — and Jeven such speeches are 
contained in the History,— Thucydides could rely either on his 
ow’n recollection or on the sources accessible to a resident citizen. 

In these cases there is good reason to believe that ho has wpro- 
duced the substance of what was actually said. In other cases ho 
had to trust to more or less imperfect reports of the “general 
sen.se”; and in some instances, no doubt, the speech represents 
simply his own conception of what it would have boon “mftit 
opportune” to say. The most evident of such instances occur in 
trie addresses of leaders to their troops. The liistorian’s aim^ in 
these military harangues — which are usually sliort — is to bring The*- 
the points of a strategical situation ; a modern writer would military 
have attained the object by comments prefixed or subjoined to specchei 
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^»his account of the battle. Tlie comparative indifference of Thncy- 
’ dides to dramatic vcri.similitude in these military orations is curi- 
ously shown by the fart that the speech of the general on the one 
side is sometimes as distinctly a reply to the speech of the general 
on the other as if they had been delivered in debate. We may 
be sure, however, that, wherever Thucydides had any authentic 
clue to the ac’tual tenor of a .speech, ho preferred to follow that 
Voltaire’s clue rather than to draw on his own invention. Voltaire has 
iriticisin. described the introduction of set speeche.s as “a sort of oratorical 
falsehood, wdiich the historian used to allow himself in old times.” 
The strongest characteristic of Thucydides is his devotion to truth, 
—his laborious persistence in separating fact from fiction ; and it 
is natural to ask why he adopted tho form of set speeches, wdth 
the measure of fiction which it involved, instead of simply stating, 

' in his own person, tho arguments and opinions which ho conceived 
to have be(‘n prevalent. The que.stion must be viewed from tlie 
The standpoint of a Greek in the 6th century ij.c. I^>ic poetry had 

Greek then lor many generations exercised a j)owerful inmienoe over the 

view. Greek mind. Homer had accustomed Greeks to look for two ele- 

ments in any complete expression of human energy, — first, an 
account of a man’s deeds, tlicn an image of his mind in the report 
of his words. The Homeric heroes are exhibited both in action 
and in speech. Further, the contennporary readers of Thucydides 
were men habituated to a civic life in which public .speech played 
an all-important part. Every adult citizen of a Greek democracy 
was a member of the assembly which dtihated and decided great 
issues. Tho law-courts, the festivals, tho drama, the market-place 
itself, ministered to the Greek love of animated description. To a 
Greek of that age a written history of [)oliti(‘al events would have 
seemed strangely insipid if speech in the first person” had been 
absent from it, especially if it did not ofi’er some mirror of those 
debates which were inseparably associated with the central inter- 
ests and the decisive moments of political life. In making 
historical por.sons say what tliey inignt have said, Thucydides 
confined tfiat oratorical licence to tho purpose which is its best 
ju.stification : with him it is .strictly dramatic, an aid to the com- 
plete presentment of action, by tho vivul exiire.ssion of ideas and 
arguments which were really current at the time. Among later 
historians who continued the practice, Tolybius, Sallust, and 
Tacitus most resemble Thucydides in this particular ; while in 
tho Byzantine lii.storian.s, as in some moderns who followed 
classical precedent, tho speeches were usually mere occasions for 
rhetorical di.splay. Botta’s History of Italy from 1780 to 1814 
affords one of the latest examples of the ]»ractice, which was 
peculiarly suited to the Italian genius. 

The The present divi.sion of the History into eight hooks is one 

eight which might well have proceeded from the author himsclt 

books. as being a natural and convenient dispo.sition of tho contents. 

Tho first book, after a general introduction, .sets forth the cau.scs 
of tho reloponiiesian War. The first nine years of the war are 
contained in the second, third, and fourth books,— three years in 
each. The fifth book contains the tenth year, followed by tho 
interval of the “insecure peace.” Tho Sicilian expedition fills 
the sixth and seventh books. The eighth book opens that last 
chapter of the struggle which is known as the “Decelean” or 
“Ionian” War, and breaks off abruptly — in the middle of a sen- 
tence, indeed— in the year 411. The words in which Grote bids 
farewell, at that point, to Thucydid<‘s well express what every 
careful student must feel. “ To pass from Tmfcydidcs to the 
ndlcniva of Xenoplmn is a descent truly moffrnful ; and yet, 
when we look at Grecian history as a whole, we liave great reason 
to rejoice that even so inferior a work as the latter has reached us. 
The historical purpo.ses and conceptions of Thucydides, as set 
forth by liirn.sclf in his preface, .arc exalted and philosophical to a 
degree^ altogetlier wonderful, when we con.sidor that he had no 
pre-existing models before him from which to derive them. And 
the eight hooks of liis work (in spite of the unfinished condition 
of the last) are qot unworthy of these largo promise.s, either in 
spirit or in exec.ution." 

Origin* The principal rea.s()n' against believing that tho division into 
of that eight books was made by Thucydides himself is the fact that a 
division, different division, into thirteen books, was also current in antiquity, 

I as appears from Marcelliuus (§ 68). It is very improbable — indeed 

hardly conceivable — that this .sliould have been the case if the 
eight-book division had cpmo dowui from tho hand of the author. 
Wo may infer, then, that the division of the work into eight books 
was introduced at Alexandria,— jterhans in the 8d or 2a century 
B.C. That divi.sion was already familiar to the grammarians of 
the Augustan age. Dionysius (jf Halicarnassus, wlio recognizes it, 
has also another mode of indicating portions of tho work, viz., by 
stkhoinetria, or the number of lines which they contained. Thus, 
iaj.he MS. which ho used, tlie first 87 chapters of hook i. con- 
tained about 2000 linos (equivalent to about 1700 lines in Bekker’s 
‘ stereotyped 8vo text). 

Order Ullrich has maintained with much acuteness that Thucydides 
of com- composed the first thre^ books and about half of book iv. in 
poaitifiM. years 421-413, and tho rest of the work after 404. His general 
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ground is the existence in i.-iv. of pa.s.sagcs which seem to imply 
Ignorance of later events. Classen has fully exapiined the evidence, 
and, as a result, has arrived at the following Conclusion. It is 
possible that a first rough draft of the History, down to 413, may 
have been sketched by Thucydides before 405. But*th^ whole 
History, from tho first book onward.s, was worked* up into its 
present form only after 404. This view is confirmed by some 
passages, found even in the earliest books, which imply that tho 
writer already knew the latest incidents, or the final issue, off the 
war. Wo have seen that, after 404, Thucydides may h a v<f enjoyed 
some six or seven years of leisure. Several peculiarities of expes* 
sioii or statement in book vfii. 8iigg(i.st that it had not yet received 
the author’s final revision at tho time when deAth broke off the 
work. The absem!e of speeches from the eighth hook lias also been 
remarked. But it should be observed that much of the eighth 
book is occupied with negotiations, cither clandcstine^r indecisive, 
or both. Its narrative hardly presents any moment whicli required 
such dramatic emphasis as the sp(y>c]u\a usimlly impart. Tho mere 
misrepresentations by which Alciniadt-s^ and Chalcidcus prevailed 
on the Chians to revolt certainly did not claim such treatment, 

Tho division of tho W'ar by summers and winters {nara 6(pos Ka\ Mode of 
Xtifiu>va)~-'ihQ end of tho winter being eofisiderod as the end of the leckoninj 
year— is perhaps the only one wdiirh Thucydides himself used, for time, 
tlicrc is no indication that ho made any division of tho History 
into books. His “summer” includes spring and autumn, and 
extends, generally sneaking, from MarcTi or tin? beginning of April 
to the end of Octoner. His “winter”— November to February 
inclusive— means practically the period during which military 
operation.s, by land and sea, are wholly or ]iartly suspended, 
when he speaks of “ summer ” and “ winter ” as answering yspect- 
ivcly to “half” tho year (v. 20. 3), the phiuso is not to bo pressed : 
it means merely that he divides lijs year into these two parts. 

The mode of reckoning is es.sentially a j'ough one, find is not to bo 
viewed as if the commencement of summer or of winter could be 
precisely fixed to constant dates. For chronology, besides the 
festivals, he uses the Athenian list of archons, the Spartan list of 
ephors, and the Argive list of j)ricstesscs of Ib'i a. 

There is no reference to tho History of Thucydides in the extant 
Greek writers of tlie 4th century n.r. ; but Lucian has preserved a 
tradition of the enthusiasm with which it was studied by Demo* 
sthenc.s. Tho great orator is said to have copied it out ( ight times, 
or even to have learnt it by heart. It is at least beyond dorbt 
that the study of Thucydides contributed a^’cry powerful influence 
to the style of Demosthenes, though that influence rather pas.sed 
into tho spirit of his oratory than showed itself in any marked 
resemblances of form. The Alexandrian critics acknowledged 
Thucydides as a great master of Attic. Sallust, Cornelius Nepos, 

Cicero, and Quintilian are among the Roman writers whose admira- 
tion for him can he traced in their work, or lia.s been expressly 
rc.corded. The mo.st elaborate anciiuit criticism on the diction and 
composition of Thucydides in contained in three essays by Dionysius 
of Halicaruassu.s. 

Among the best MSS. of Thucydides, the Codex Vnlicurius TJfi (nth cent.) ro- MSS., &C, 
prcHcnts a reccMUsion made In tlie Alexandrian or Roman nge. In tlie tirnt six 
books the number of paSNagea in which the Vaticanus jilone has preserved a tme 
rending Is compArntlvcly sin all ; in book vll. It h soinewlmt larger ; In book vlll. 

It Is so large that here tlio Vatlcaniis, us compured witli the other MSS,, acquires 
the character of a rcvi.sed text. Other linjiortmit MSS. nre tlie Falatlnus 252 (1 1th 
cent.); the CasAcluniis (1252 a.d,); the AugUHtanus Monncensls 430 (1301 a.d.). 

A collfttlou, In books i. ii., of two Cnnibridgo M.SS. of the 15th eentury (Nn. 8. 18, 

Kk. 5. 19) has been published by Shilleto. Several PurlRian MSS. (II, C. A. F.^ 
and a Venetian MS.S. (V.) collated by Arnold, also deseiTc mention. The Aldlnc 
edition was published in 1502. It was formerly supposed that there bad been two 
Juiitlne editions. Shilleto, In tho “ Notice” prefixed to book 1., first pointed out 
that the only Juntlne edition was that of 1520, and that the belief in nn earlier 
Juntino, of 1506, arose merely from the accidental omission of the word vicetimo 
In the I.atln version of tho Imprint. 

Of recent editions, the most generally useful Is Clnsscn's, in the Weldmani) 
series (Berlin, 1862-78) ; each book can bo obtained scimratcly. Arnold’s edition 
(1848 611 contains much that is still valuable. For booI^s i. and li. Shilleto’s 
edition (1872-76) famishes a commentary which, though not full, deals admlribly 
with many difficult points. Among other Important editions, it is enough to 
name those of Dnker, Bckker, Goellcr, Poppo, imdtKrllgcr. Betnnt’s lexicon to 
Thucydides (2 vols., Geneva, 1848) Is well executed. Jowett's translation (Oxford, 

1883) is supplemented by a volume of notes. Dale’s version (Bohn) also acserves 
mention for Its fidelity, as Crawley’s (London, 1876) for its vigour. Uellenica 
(London, 1880) contains an essay on “The Speeches of Thucydides," pp. 266-328, 
which has been translated into German. ’I’he best clue to Thucydidcan biblio- 
graphy is in Engelmann’s Scriptoret Grifci, pp. 748 sc;., Sth ed.,^880. (U.C. J.) 

THUGS. That tho Sanskrit root sthag (Pali, thak)^ 
to cover,’’ “ to conceal,” was mainly applied to fraudu- 
lent concealment, appears from the noun sthaga, “a 
cheat,” which has retained this signification in the modern 
vernaculars, in all of which it has assumed the form thag 
(commonly written thu(^)y with a specific meaniri^. The 
Thugs were a well-orgunized confederacy of professional 
assassins, who in gangs of from 10 to 200 travelled in 
various guises through India, vnormed themselves into the 
confidence of wayfarers of the wealthier class, and, when a 
favourable opportunity occurred, strangled them by throw- 
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ing a handkerchief or noose round their necks, and then 
plunddlred and •buried them. All this was done according 
to certain ancient and rigidly prescribed forms and after 
the perfbymance of special religious rites, in which the 
consecration of the pick-axe and the sacrifice of sugar 
formed a prominent part. From their using the noose as 
aa*instrument of murder they were also frequently called 
Phdnngdrsy or “noose-operators.” Though they thcm- 
sefvcs trace their origin to seven Mohammedan tribes, 
Hindus appev to have been associated with them at an 
early period ; at any rate, their religious creed and prac- 
tices aS staunch worshippers of Hcvi (K/lli, Durg4), the 
Hindu gocWess of destruction, had certainly no flavour of 
Islam in them. Assassination for gain was with them a 
religious duty, and wls»considered a holy and honourable 
profession. They had, in fact, no idea of doing wrong, 
and their moral feeliijgs did not come into play. The will 
of the goddess by whose command and in whose honour 
they followed their calling was revealed to them through 
a very complicated system of omens. In obedience to 
these they often travelled hundreds of miles in company 
with,*or in the wake of, their intended victims before a 
safe opportunity presented itself for executing their design ; 
and, •M’hen the deed was done, rites were performed in 
honour of that tutelary deity, and a goodly portion of the 
spoil was set. apart for her. The fraternity possessed also 
a jargon of their own (*Ramrisi), as well as certain signs by 
which its members recognized each other in the remotest 
parts of India. pA'en those w'ho from age or infirmities 
could no longer take an active part in the operations con- 
tinued to aid the cause as watchers, spies, or dressers of 
food. It was owing to their thorough organization, the 
secrecy and security with which they went to work, but 
chiefly to the religious garb in which they shrouded their 
murders, that they could, unmolested by Hindu or Moham- 
medan rulers, recognized as a regular profession and pay- 
ing taxes as such, continue for centuries to practise their 
craft. Both the fractions into which they were divided 
by the Nerbudda river laid claim to antiquity : while the 
northern, however, did not trace their origin farther back 
than the period of the early Mohammedan kings of Delhi, 
the southern fraction not only claimed an earlier and purer 
descent, but adhered also with greater strictness to the 
rules of their profession. 

The earliest authenticated mention of the Thugs is 
found in the following passage of Zldu-d din Barnl’s 
Ilistory of Firoz Shdh (written about 1356): “In the 
reign of that sultan,” that is, about 1290, “some Thugs 
were taken in Delhi, and a man belonging to that frater- 
nity was the means of about a thousand being captured. 
But not one of these did the sultan have killed. He gave 
orders for them to be put into boats and to be convoyed 
into the lower Country, to the neighbourhood of Lakhnautl, 
where they were to be set free. The Thugs would thus 
have to dwell about Lakhnautl, and would not trouble 
the neighbourhood of Delhi any more” (Sir H. M. Elliot’s 
History of India^ vol. iii. p. 141). The first European 
travellers who speak of them without mentioning their 
name are fThevenot (1665) and Fryer (1673). Though 
instances of Thuggee had been known to the English 
rulers in IndA for many years, and sporadic efforts had 
been made by them towards the extinction of the gangs, it 
was not till Lord ly. Bentinck (1828-35) took vigorous 
steps in this matter that the system was gradually un- 
masked^ and finally all but stamped out. His chief agent, 
Captain (afterwards Sir William;. Sleeman, with several 
competent assistants, and the co-operation of a number of 
native states, succeeded fh completely grappling with the 
evil, so that up to October 1835 no fewer than 1562 
Thugs had been committed, which number 382 were 


hanged and 986 transported or imprisoned for life. It i^ 
true that, according to the Thuggee and Dacoity Report 
for 187 the number of registered Punjabi and Hindus- 
tani Thugs then still amounted to 344. But all of these 
had already been registered as such before 1852. It may, 
therefore, fairly be assumed that none are alive now, and 
that the whole fraternity may be considered as extinct. 

Full particulars concerning the system of Thuggee are given by 
Dr Sherwood, “On the Murderers called Phdnsigars,” and J. Shake- 
spear, Observations regarding Bradheks and Thcgs”(both treat- 
ises in vol. xiii., 1820, ot‘ tha Asiatic Jiesearches); [W. N. Sleeman,] 
liamasccaiuty or a l^ocahulanj of the. Lanyuage used by the Thugs ^ 
urithan Introductio'ii and Appendix, Calcutta, 1836 ; t\\Q Edinburgh 
Review for Jan. 1837 ; [K. Thornton,] Illustrations of the History 
and Practices of the Thugs, Ijoiidon, 1837 ; Meadows Taylor, 
Confessions of a Thug, London, 1839 ; Major Sleeman, on 

the Depredations comniilted by the Thug Gangs, Calcutta, 1840 ; J. 
Hutton, Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, London, 1857 ; 
Yule and Burnell, Glossary of AugJo- Indian Colloquial Words 
and I^hrases, London, 1886, p. 696 (R. R.) 

THUGUT, Franz Marta von (1734-1818), foreign 
minister of Austria, was born of humble Y)arentagc at Linz 
in 1734, placed in the Government school of Oriental studies 
in 1752, and sent to Constantinople as an interpreter in 
1757. At Constantinople he rose from post to post in 
the embassy, until in 1771 he became internuncius or 
ambassador. In 1776, after the war between Kussia and 
Turkey, he obtained from the latter Y)ower the cession of 
the province of Bukowina to Austria. After thus crown- 
ing his long service in the East and gaining the confidence 
of Maria Theresa, he was sent by her without the know- 
ledge of her son, the emperor Joseph, to Berlin, to avert 
l^by a peaceful settlement with Frederick the Great the 
threatened Bavarian war. In 1790 he was employed in 
the negotiations of Sistova, and his next mission was to 
Paris, where he entered into close relations with Mirabeau 
as the friend of Marie Antoinette. On the invasion of 
Franco by the allied armies in 1792, Thugut was sent to 
the scene of operations. It is well known that Kaunitz, 
the veteran minister of Austria, condemned the terms of 
the alliance with Prussia, as securing to Prussia the 
annexation of a great part of Poland, while only holding 
out to Austria an uncertain prospect of acquiring its 
ecjuivalent in Bavaria. Thugut, a politician of the same 
school, viewed the new alliance with even greater hatred. 
After the failure of the campaign of 1792 he formed the 
deliberate opinion that persons around the duke of Bruns- 
wick had been lu’ibed by the French, and that the retreat 
had been ordered in consequence. A few months later 
the anticipatiims of Kaunitz were realized. Prussia seized 
western Poland, while Austria remained as far as ever from 
gaining Bavaria. The emperor Francis now dismissed 
the ministers responsible for the Prussian alliance, and 
called Thugut to power. From this critical moment the 
alliance was doomed, and the allied commanders thwarted 
rather than assisted one another’s operations on the eastern 
frontier of France. On the other hand, Thugut drew 
nearer to Russia, and negotiated at St Petersburg for the 
seizure of Venice by Austria. With England he desired 
to stand on a good footing ; but, while Pitt’s object was the 
overthrow of the revolutionary Government, Thugut’s was 
simply the acquisition of territory for Austria. This dis- 
crepancy of aim led to results exasperating to the English 
ministry, such as the fall of Toulon, to which Thugut 
neglected to send the troops which he had promised. • The 
evacuation of Belgium in 1794, usually attributed to 
Thugut’s treachery, was, however, due to the incaY)acity 
or intrigues of others. In 1795, after the withdraw^ of 
Prussia from the coalition, Thugut obtained financial help 
from England, gained from Russia a large share of Poland 
fin the last partition, and prepared^ to carry on the war 
against France with the utmost energy. The campaign 
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.of the archduke Charles in 1796 drove the French from 
the east of the Rhine, and Bonaparte, who had conquered 
northern Italy up to Mantua, narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion before this fortress. But for the genius of the 
French commander and the wretched character of the 
Austrian generals and officers, the immense efforts made 
by Thugut at this time would have turned the tide of the 
war. Defeat after defeat seemed to make no impression 
upon his “ world-desolating obstinacy and, even when 
% Bonaparte had advanced to within eighty miles of Vienna, 
it is stated that the empress had to throw herself at her 
• husband’s feet when in conference with his minister, in 
order to overcome the resistance of the latter to an 
armistice. The subsequent peace of Campo Formio \vas 
hotly condemned by Thugut, who tendered his resignation. 
Then followed the congress of Rastadt and the murder 
of the French envoys, long attributed, but without any 
real ground, to Thugut himself. War was renewed ; the 
French were driven out of Italy by Austrian armies as- 
sisted by Suwaroff ; and it was determined that the allies 
should conquer Switzerland, and so invade France where 
the frontier is most open. Thugut, now at the height of 
his power, and far more anxious to recover Belgium than 
to overthrow the republic, took the fatal step of withdraw- 
ing a great part of the Austrian forces from Switzerland 
at the very moment when the Russians were entering it. 
The result was the destruction of the Russians by Massena 
and the total failure of the campaign, followed by the se- 
cession of Russia from the coalition. Still full of designs 
for annexation in Italy, Thugut continued the war with 
the help of England. On the very day when he renewed 
his engagements with England the new.s arrived of the* 
battle of Marengo, which at one blow made an end of all 
that Austria had won in Italy in the preceding year. 
Nothing daunted, Thugut continued, during tho armistice 
which followed, his preparation for the struggle with 
Moreau in tho valley of tho Danube ; and, if he could 
have inspired his master with his own resolute s[)irit, the 
result of the war might have been different. But, while 
Thugut was actually receiving the British subsidies, the 
emperor, without the knowledge of his minister, surrend- 
ered the fortresses of Ulm and IngoLstadt to Moreau, 
in return for an extension of the armistice. Thugut’s 
passionate indignation on learning of this miserable act 
is impressively described in Lord Minto’s despatches from 
Vienna. He withdrew from office ; but Lord Minto’s pro- 
tests compelled the eni[>eror again to placet in his hands 
the direction of affairs, which ho held until the battle of 
Ilohenlindcn made all further resistance impossible. He 
was then, in deference to French influence, banished from 
Vienna, and never resumed office. In his retirement he 
was occasionally consulted, as after the battle of Wagram 
in 1809, when he recommended the emperor to make 
peace at any cost, stating that tho existence of the 
Austrian monarchy was at stake and that tho dissolution 
• of Napoleon’s empire was not far off. After the overthrow 
of Napoleon ho returned to the capital, where he died 
May 29, 1818. Thugut po.ssesscd many of the qualities 
of a great man,- indomitable courage, calmness in danger, 
devotion to public interests, enormous industry ; but all 
this was spoilt by the* persistent disregard of obligations 
towards allies in the greedy pursuit of Austria’s own 
aggnandizement, and by the intriguing spirit inseparable 
from this policy. The materials for forming a fair estimate 
of Thugut’s conduct of affairs from 1793 to 1801 have but 
reijently been given to tho world. Of his private life next 
to nothing is known. 

THULE was the name given by Greek and Roman 
geographers to a land situated to tho north of Britaii^ 
which they believed * to be the most northerly portion of 
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Europe, or indeed of the known world. The first writer 
who mentioned tho name was Pytheas of tMassilia^ whoso 
statements concerning it have been already given under 
the heading Pytheas. But it is impossible for ua tef deter- 
mine with certainty what those statements, which have 
only been transmitted to us at second or third hand, really 
were, and still more so what was their real signification. 
It is almost certain tliat Pytheas did not himself •profess 
to have visited Thule, but had only vaguely heard of «it8 
existence, as a land of unknown extent, sijjuated, accord- 
ing to the information he had feceived, six days’ voyage 
to the north of Britain. This account was adopted by 
Eratosthenes (though rejected by Polybius a|id Strabo), 
and accordingly this unknown land became a cardinal 
point in tho systems of many*an(E(fat geographers, as the 
northern limit of the known world. Nothing more was 
learnt concerning it until the Romans under Agricola 
(about 84 A.D.) accomplished the circumnavigation of the 
northern point of Britain, and not only visited, but 
according to Tacitus subdued, the Orcades or Orkney 
Islands. On this occasion, the fiistorirfn tells us, they 
caught sight also of Thule,^ which in this instance# could 
only mean the group of the Shetland Islands. No further 
account of this mysterious land is found in any apeient 
author, except vague statements, derived from Pytheas, 
but mostly in an inaccurate and distorted f^rm, concern- 
ing its position and the astronorni(!al phenomena resulting 
from this cause. It is probable that what Pytheas really 
reported was that at the summer solstice the days were 
twenty-four hours in length, and conversely at the winter 
solstice the > nights were of equal duration, a statement 
which would indicate the notion of its position in about 
66° N. lat., or under what we now call the Arctic Circle. 
The skill of Pytheas as an astronomer would have been 
quite sufficient to lead him to the cV)ncIusion that this 
would be the case at some point in proceeding northwards, 
and the rapid changes in this respect that would be 
reported to him by any navigators that had really followed 
the shores of Britain to any considerable extent in that 
direction would confirm him in the correctness of his views. 
Ho had, too, a very exaggerated notion of the extent of 
Britain (seo Pytheas), and hence he would bo led to place 
an island which was six days’ voyage to tho north of it 
much nearer to the Arctic Circle than its true position. 

The statement of Pytheas on this point appears to have obtained 
almost nniver.sal belief until the time of Marinas of Tyro and his 
successor Ptolemy, wlio were led — apparently I'rom their knowledge 
tliat the group of islands to which the name of Thule had been 
applied hy the Romans was really not very far distant from the 
Orcades — to bring down its position considerably more to the 
south, so lliat Ptolemy places the island of Thule, whkdi he still 
regards as the most northerly point of Europe, in only 63“ N. lat. 
Unfortunately this more reasonable view has been discarded by 
many modern writers, who have gone back to the statements of 
Pytheas concerning the length of the day, and have in consequence 
insisted upon placing Thule within the Arctic Circle, and have 
thus been led to identify it with Iceland. Tho improbability of 
such an liypothesis, when wo consider the “state of ancient naviga- 
tion, is in itself a sufficient refutation, and there appears no reason- 
able doubt that the Thulo of Pytheas, like that of the Romans and 
of Ptolemy, was merely an exaggerated and somewhat erroneous 
conception of the large group of the Shetland Island^ of which the 
principal, called Mainland, is in fact so predominant that the 
whole may well have been considered as one large island ratber 
than a scattered group like the Orkneys. If might trust to 
tho accuracy of Strabo’s quotation (ii. 5, p. 114), that Pytheas 
called Thule “the moat northerly of the Hritish Islands,’^’ this 
would be decisive on the point ; but unfortunately the verbal 
accuracy of such references by ancient writers can seldoni be relied 
on, and Strabo had evidenUy never seen Pytheas's original work. 

It appears, however, to Ite curtain that Iceland was really visited 
by some Irish monks long before its discovery by the Northmen, 
and is described under the bamci^of Thule by a writer named 
Dicuil, himself an Irish monk, who wrote in the first half of the 


^ “Dispecta est et Thule,” Tac., Agric., c. 10. 
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9th oenturr, in such a manner aa to leave no doubt that his state- 
ments really refer to that extensive but remote island. See 
Letronn^, Recherchh 8ur Dicuilf Paris, 1814. 

THtJ^MEL, Moritz August von (1738-1817), Ger- 
man write? in prose and verse, one of the imitators of 
Wieland (see voL x. p. 541), was born May 27, 1738, in 
the neighbourhood of Leipsic, was educated at Kossleben 
and* thjp university of Leipsic, and from 1761 till 1783 
held various offices in the ducal court of Saxe-Coburg. 
He at Coburg on October 26, 1817. He wrote a 
comic prose eiJic, Wilhelnvine^ oder der vermdhlte Pedant 
(1764);,i)ic Inoculation der Lieht (1771), a tale in verse; 
Reisein die mittdglichen Provinzen von Franhreich (1791- 
1805), a romance in 10 vols. ; and Der heilige Kilian^ 
Oder das Lieheapaar (1^^). » An edition of his works was 
published at Leipsic in 8 vols. in 1854-55. 

THUNBERG, Carl Peter (1743-1828), an eminent 
traveller, and one of the most distinguished botanists of 
the school of Linnaeus, was born in 1743. He became a 
pupil of Linnaeus at the university of Upsala, where he 
graduated in medicine 4n 1770. Obtaining a travelling 
scholaijphip, he visited Holland, whence he embarked on 
a voyage of exploration to Java, in quest of vegetable 
treasures. He sailed as far as the Cape of Good Hope in 
1771, ^nd three years afterwards went to Japan, remain- 
ing hve years, engaged in making collections of plants, 
and in observing the habits, manners, and language of the 
people. On his return in 1779 he visited England, and 
made the acquaintance of Sir Joseph Banks. In 1777 
he was made demonstrator of botany at Upsala, and he 
succeeded Linnieus as professor of botany in 1784. 
Thunberg published in 1784 his Flora Japonica ; in 
1788 he began to publish his travels. He completed his 
Prodronius Plantamm in 1800, in 1805 his leones Plant- 
arum, and in 1813*his Flora Capensis. Thunberg pub- 
lished numerous memoirs in the Transactions of many 
Swedish and foreign scientific societies, of sixty-six of 
which he was an honorary member. He died in 1828. 

THUNDERSTORM. All the more ordinary pheno- 
mena of thunderstorms had, about 1750, been conclusively 
traced to electrical charges and discharges (Electricity, 
vol. viii. p. 6), so that they could easily be reproduced on 
a small scale in the laboratory. To the article cited we 
therefore refer for their explanation. Some of the laws 
of relative frequency of thunderstorms, in different places 
at the same season or in the same place at different 
seasons, will be found in Meteorology (vol. xvi. p. 128). 
A discussion of the cause of thunder, and of the circum- 
stances which give rise to a crash, a roll, or a peal of 
thunder is given under Acoustics (vol. i. p. 107). In 
what follows, therefore, the rarer phenomena of thunder- 
storms, and the possible sources of the atmospheric elec- 
tricity, will be tjie chief points treated. 

There can be little doubt that atmospheric electricity, 
at least in the great developments which characterize a 
thunderstorm, is due in some way to water. Before a 
great thunderstorm the lower air is usually at an abnor- 
mally high temperature, and fully saturated with water 
vapour, so tjiat it is in a thoroughly unstable condition. 
Immense cloud masses, often miles in vertical thickness, 
which produce almost midnight darkness by day in the 
region of the storm, and which appear, when seen from a 
distance, as if boiling upwards, are always a notable 
feature of great thunderstorms. These are usually accom- 
panied bjr torrents of rain, or by violent hail-showers. And 
it is commonly observed that ead^ flash of lightning is 
followed, after a brief interval, bv a sudden but temporary 
increase in the rate of rainfall. At what stage of its 
transformations the electrification is developed by water- 
substance is, as yet, only guessed at, — though it seems 


most reasonable to conclude that it is anterior to the. 
formation of cloud, t.e., to the condensation of vapour. 
And, though the idea was at one time very generally held 
and still has many upholders, it seems unlikely to be the 
direct result of evaporation. For, were it due directly 
either to evaporation or to condensation, it is almost im- 
possible to doubt that proof would long since have been 
furnished by careful experiment, even if made on a scale 
so limited as that afforded by our laboratories. No trace 
of electrical effect has been found to attend the precipita- 
tion of moisture ; and the electrical effects, sometimes con- 
siderable, which have been found associated with evapora- 
tion have always been accompanied by relatively violent 
physical and mechanical actions which are not observed 
in conjunction with atmospheric electricity. It has been 
suggested by some authorities that the electricity of a 
thunderstorm is developed during the formation of hail, 
by others that it is due to the molecular actions which 
accompany the diminution of total surface when two or 
more drops of water coalesce into a single one. It has 
been ascribed to the friction of moist against dry air, 
and to the dust-particles which appear to be necessary 
for the condensation of vapour. Again, it has been 
suggested that it may be a mere phenomenon of contact 
electricity, due to the impact of uncondensed vapour 
particles on particles of air. It is almost unnecessary 
to observe that, whatever hypothesis we adopt, some 
explanation must be given of two important points : — (1) 
What becomes of the electricity equal and opposite to that 
in each drop, which must be produced simultaneously with 
it 1 (2) By what means is the attraction between the drops 
find the recipient of the opposite charge of electricity 
overcome so that the drops may be enabled to part with 
their charge 1 It is to be presumed that gravity satisfies 
the second of these questions. As to the first, it seems to 
necessitate the presence of something besides water, in 
order that the electric separation may be commenced, and 
thus appears to be fatal to the capillary theory indicated 
above. Whatever be the true source of the charge, it is 
easy to see, by known properties of electricity, that even 
an exceedingly small charge on each vapour particle would 
lead to a very high potential as soon as a visible drop is 
formed, and that as a drop increases in size its potential is 
proportional to its surface. That drops of rain are often 
individually electrified to a very high potential is proved 
by the frequent occurrence of “ luminous rain,’^ when the 
ground is feet>ly lit up by the multitude of tiny sparks 
given out by the drops as they come near it. The flakes 
of falling snow, also, are often strongly electrified, so that 
smart sparks have been drawn from an umbrella on which 
the snow was falling. But the law of electric repulsion 
shows us at once that, as soon as the drops in a cloud are 
sufficiently electrified, at least the greater part of their 
charge must pass to the boundary of the cloud. When 
this occurs, the nature of the further behaviour of the 
charge presents no difficulty. The reason for our singu- 
larly complete ignorance of the source of atmospheric 
electricity seems to lie in the fact that it can only be 
discovered by means of experiments made on a scale very 
much larger than is attainable with the ordinary resources 
of a laboratory. The difficulties v^ill probably be easily 
overcome by the first nation which will go to the expense 
of providing the necessary means. • 

Numberless other explanations of the origin of thunder- 
storms have been suggested ; but the more reasonable of 
these do little more than shift the difficulty, for they begin 
by assuming (without any hint as to its source) an elec- 
trification of the earth as a whole, or of the lower (some- 
tynes the upper) layers of the atmosphere. Induction, 
convection, Ac,, are then supposed *to effect the rest. 

XXIIL r- 42 
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Another and much less reasonable class of explanations 
^depends upon magneto-electricity. Some of these introduce 
the so-called “ unipolar ” induction supposed to be due to 
the rotation of the earth, which behaves like a gigantic 
magnet. Of this nature is the suggestion of Edlund, 
which was recently crowned by the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris. That rapid variations in the earth’s magnetic 
elements, such as often occur on a large scale, as in a 
“ magnetic storm,” have at least a share in the production 
of the aurora is a perfectly reasonable and even plausible 
hypothesis, long ago brought forward by Balfour Stewart. 
But we have yet to seek the source of these variations. 

The brightness of a dash of lightning is usually much 
underrated. It is tjrue that it rarely gives even at night 
an illumination greater than that due to moonlight. But 
it must be remembered that Swan has proved that the 
impression of a flash on the eye depends upon the duration, 
being nearly proportional to it, and steadily increasing for 
about a tenth of a second. Now the duration of a light- 
ning-flash is (roughly speaking) only about one millionth of 
a second. This is proved by the fact that the most rapidly 
rotating bodies appear to bo absolutely steady when illu- 
minated by it. Hence, if it could be made to last for a 
tenth of a second, it would give near objects an illumina- 
tion one hundred thousand times more brilliant than that 
of moonlight. It must be remembered that the flash is 
not a mere lino, but a column, of intensely heated air, 
driven outwards from the track of the discharge at a rate 
initially far greater than that of sound. 

What is called ‘‘summer lightning” or “wild-fire” is 
sometimes a rather puzzling phenomenon. In the majority 
of cases it is merely the effect of a distant thunderstorm> 
It is also often due to a thunderstorm in the higher strata 
of the atmosphere overhead, — the reason why we hear no 
thunder being not so much the distance from the spectator 
as the fact that sounds generated in rarer air lose rapidly 
in intensity as they are propagated into denser air. But, 
besides these more common forms of the phenomenorj, 
there is certainly a form of sheet lightning which occurs, 
without either sound or cloud, often close to the spectator. 
The cause of this is not at all obvious. 

But the most mysterious phenomenon is what goes by 
the name of “ globe lightning ” or “ fire-ball,” a pheno- 
menon lasting sometimes for several seconds, and therefore 
of a totally different character from that of any other form 
of lightning. The fire-ball is almost incomparably less 
brilliant than forked lightning, because, though it lasts 
long enough to give the full impression of its brightness, 
it is rarely brighter than iron in the state which we call 
“ red-hot.” It is always spherical, often more than a foot 
in diameter, and appears to fall from a thunder cloud by 
its own gravity, sometimes rebounding after striking the 
ground. It usually bursts with a bright flash and a loud 
explosion, occasionally discharging flashes of lightning. 
No experimenter has yet succeeded in producing artificially 
anything resembling these natural and intensely charged 
Leyden jars. 

The term “ thunderbolt,” which is nowadays rarely used 
except by poets (and by the penny-a-liners), preserves the 
old notion that something solid and intensely hot passed 
along the track of a lightning flash and buried itself in the 
ground. Two distinct classes of phenomena probably gave 
rise to this notion. When lightning strikes the ground it 
often bores a hole of considerable depth, which is found to 
be lined in its interior with vitrified sand. This presents 
no difficulty. But Aerolites {q,v,) are often found, in the 
hotes which they have made, still intensely hot, in conse- 
quence of their rapid passage through the air. A hasty 
generalization seems to have connected these two entirely 
independent phenomena, and thus given rise to the notion 
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of the thunderbolt. The ancient notion that a lightning 
flash could occur in a clear sky is probably^to be accounted 
for by the occasional appearance of these ultramundane 
visitors. 

The sulphurous smell of lightning, which is-vividly de- 
scribed in the Odyssey^ is now known to bo due to the 
formation of Ozone (q.v.). 

For the precautions necessary to prevent danger from a 
thunderstorm, see Lightning Conductor. ^ 

A whole volume of Arago’s collected works is devoted to thunder* 
storms, and many important observat-ona are to boSound in the writ- 
ings of M. D’Abbadie and other scientific travellers. (P. G. T.) 

TIIUN-KHWA, or Tiionkowa, a district in the Fegu 
division of Burmah, lying between 17'’ 37' ^and 19“ 28' 
N. lat., and between 95“ 55' and^OG'’ 53' E. long., with 
an area of 5413 square miles. is bounded on the N. 
by Henzada, E. by Rangoon, S. by the Bay of Bengal, 
and W. by Bassein district. The whole district is a large 
deltaic plain, divided by the numerous channels of the 
Irrawaddy into saucer-shaped islands, with deep depressions 
in the centre. The Irrawaddy trs.verses^Thfin-khwa from 
north to south, throwing off numerous branches until it 
falls into the Bay of Bengal. Geologically, Thfin-khwa 
is composed of “older alluvial clay,” differing from that 
of the Gangetic basin in being less rich in lime. ^ 

The population of Thun-khwa in 1881 was returned at 284,068 
(males 150,131, females 133,932); Hindus numbered 723, Moham- 
medans 1650, Christians 6894, and Buddhists 274,237. The largest 
towns in the district are Yandoon and Pantanaw, with populations 
(1881) of 12,673 and 6174 respectively. The land is much less 
fertile than that of the neighbouring districts. In 1885-86 the 
area under cultivation was 349,259 acres, and the cultivable area 
1,262,374 acres. The principal crops are rice, fruits, vegetables, 
and sugar-cane. The total revenue realized in the year 1885-86 
amounted to £194,737, of whi(;h the land contributed £66,590. 
Thun-khwa was constituted a district in 1875, and its history previous 
to that date is identical with that of Hen;ada, to which adminis- 
trative division it originally belonged. During the first Burmese 
war no resistance was ottered to the British in the district as it at 
present exists except at the town of Donabyu. At the time of the 
second war Donabyu was undefended, but, after the occupation of 
Promo, Myat Htun, an ox-thdgyi of a small circle, succeeded in 
collecting a body of men and defied the British. Early in January 
1853 the enemy were driven out of Donabyu, but on penetrating 
into the interior the British were forced to retire. In a suksequent 
engagement the British were driven back ; but the enemy were 
eventually dispersed and their works captured. 

THURGAU, or Thurgovia, a canton of Switzerland 
(ranking as seventeenth in the Confederation), takes its 
name from the river Thur. It is bounded on the N. by 
the Rhine, on the E. by the Lake of Constance (the can- 
tonal frontier being so drawn as to leave the town of Con- 
stance to Baden), on the S. by a line running from Arbon 
on the lake west and south-west to Homli, and on the W. 
by a line drawn from Hornli passing east of Winterthur and 
west of Frauenfeld to the Rhine, a little west of Diessen- 
hofen and opposite Schaffhausen. It is thys shaped like a 
triangle, of which the Hornli (3274 feet, the highest point 
in the canton) is the apex, and comprises the middle basin 
of the Thur. Its total area is 381*4 square miles, of which 
322*6 (or 84*6 per cent.) is reckoned as “ productive 
land,” 69*8 being covered by forests, and 6*9 by vineyards. 
Of the “unproductive” portion no less than^50*5 square 
miles consists of the cantonal share of the like of Con- 
stance. According to the census of 1880, the population 
amounted to 99,552 (females being in a majority of 1000), 
an increase of 6252 on the census of 1870; of these, 99,026 
are German-speaking. In religion ^the inhabitants are 
divided, there being 71,821 Protestants to 27,125* Homan 
Catholics; the canton /till 1815 was in the diocese of 
Constance, and since 1828 has been in the reconstructed 
diocese of Basel, though Tor ^ome time after 1873 the 
Government would not recognize the authority of Bishop 
Lachat, in consequence of, his support of the dogma of 
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infallibility at the Vatican council The capital is Frauen- 
feld (6£1 1 inh^itants), and Romanshorn (population 3647) 
is an important railway centre on the lake. The canton 
has many small villages, and the population is chiefly 
employed* in agricultural pursuits, though cotton-spinning 
is rapidly increasing. The orchards are so splendid that 
Tljurgau has been called “the garden of Helvetia.^' A 
netwotk of well-made roads traverses it in every direc- 
tion. 

The Thurgau originally took in all the country, roughly speaking, 
between the Kcuss, the Lake*of Lucerne, the Rhine, and tne Lake 
of Consjance ; but many smaller districts (Ziirichgau, Toggenburg, 
Appenzell, St Gall) were gradually carved out of it, and the county 
was reducedlto about the size of the present canton when in 1264 
it passed by the gift of the last count of Kyburg to his nephew 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, cbfsfn emperor in 1273. In 1416 the count, 
Duke Frederick of Austria (a Hapsburg), was put under the bun of 
the empire by the emperor Sigismund for having aided Pope John 
XXI 11. to escape frora^ Constance, and the county was overrun, 
Sigismund in 1417 mortgaging to the city of Constance the appellate 
jurisdiction in all civil and criminal matters (“ landgericht ” and 
“blutbann") arising within the county, which he had declared to be 
forfeited in consequence of Frederick’s conduct. In 1460 some of 
the Confederates, now becoming very eager for conquests, overran 
and seized the county. Winterthur was saved, but in 1461 
Frederick’s son, Duke Sigismund, had perforce to cede the county 
to the Confederates. Henceforth it was ruled as a subject dis- 
trict ^ by seven members of the League, — Bern, occupied in the west, 
not being admitted to a share in the government till 1712, after 
one of the wap of religion. It was only in 1499 that the Con- 
federation (then consistingof ten members) obtained from Constance 
her supremo jurisdiction, through the mediation of the duke of 
Milan, out there were still forty-two minor jurisdictions belonging 
to various lords, spiritual and temporal, which went on till 1798 
and greatly limited the power of the Confederates. Thurgau had 
hoped, but in vain, to bo admitted in 1499 a full member of the 
Confederation. 

At the time of the Reformation many of the inhabitants became 
Protestants, and bitter quarrels ensued between the Protestant 
and Catholic (the latter having a large majority) members of the 
Confederation who had rights over Thurgau, with regard to the 
toleration of the new doctrines in the “suoject districts’^ such as 
Thurgau. By the first peace of Kappel (1629) the majority in each 
“commune” was to settle the religion of that “commune,” but 
by the second (1631, after Zwingli’s death) both religions were to 
be allowed side by side in each “commune.” Thurgau thus 
became a “canton of ]mrity,” as it is to this day. Its rulers, 
however, continued to watch each other very closely, and Kilian 
Kesselring, one of the chief military commanders in Thurgau, was 
in 1683, on suspicion of having connived at the advance of the 
Swedes through Thurgau on Constance, seized by the Catholic 
cantons and severely punished. In 1798 Thurgau t^came free, and 
was one of the nineteen cantons of the Helvetic republic, being 
formally received (like the other “ subject lands ”) as a full member 
of the Swiss Confederation in 1803 by the Act of Mediation. It 
was one of the very first cantons to revise, in 1830, after the July 
revolution in Paris, its constitution in a very liberal sense, and in 
1831 proposed a revision of the federal pact of 1816. This failed, 
but tne new federal constitutions of 1848 (of which one of the 
two drafters was Kern of Thurgau) and 1874 were approved by 
very large majorities. In 1849 the cantonal constitution was 
revised and the veto introduced, by which the people might reject 
a bill passed by the cantonal assembly. Finally, in 1869, the 
existing constitiftion was drawn up, by which the “initiative” 
(or right of 2500 electors to compel the cantonal assembly to take 
any subject into conshleration) and the “ obligatory “ 

(by which all laws passed by the cantonal assembly, and all 
financial resolutions involving a capital expenditure of 50,000 
francs or an annual one of 10,000, must be submitted to a popular 
vote) wore introduced. The cantonal government consists of a 
legislative assembly (now of ninety-seven members, one to every 
250 electors) and an executive council of five members, both elected 
directly by thoj)eople; 6000 electora can at any time call for a 
popular vote on xhe question of the dismissal of either one or the 
other. Further, to show the very democratic character of the 
constitution, it may ^ added that members of both houses of 
the federal assembly are in Thurgau elected direct by the people. 
The “ communes ” in Thurgau are of no less than eleven or twelve 
varieties. The division of the land8)|&c., of the old “burgher 
communes ” between them and the new communes, consisting of 
all residents (with whom political power rests), was carried out 
(1872) in all of the 214 comnmnes; but there are still thirty-eight 
guilds or corporations with special rights over certain forests, Ac. 

The best history of the canton Is that by J. Pupikofer, of which a second 
and very much enlarged edition is now (1S87) being published. 
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THUKir, or Tuurium, a city of Magna Grsecia on ih^ 
Gulf of Tarentum, near the site of the older Sybaris (q.v,)y 
but farther inland. It owed its origin to an attempt made 
in 452 B.c. by Sybarite exiles and their descendants to 
repeople their old home. The new settlement was crushed 
by Crotona, but the Athenians lent aid to the fugitives, 
and in 446, or rather in 443, Pericles sent out to Thurii 
a mixed body of colonists from various parts of Greece, 
among whom were Herodotus and the orator Lysias. The 
pretensions of the Sybarite colonists led to dissensions 
and ultimately to their expulsion ; peace was made with 
Crotona, and also, after a period of war, with Tarentum, 
and Thurii rose rapidly in power and drew settlers from 
all parts of Greece, especially from Peloponnesus, so that 
the tie to Athens was not always acknowledged. The 
oracle of Delphi determined that the city had no founder 
but Apollo, and in the Athenian war in Sicily Thurii was 
at first neutral, though it finally helped the Athenians. 
Thurii had a democratic constitution and good laws, and, 
though we hear little of its history till in 390 it received 
a severe defeat from the rising power of the Lucanians, 
many beautiful coins testify to the wealth and splendour 
of its days of prosperity. In the 4th century it continued 
to decline, and at length called in the help of the Romans 
against the Lucanians, and then in 282 against Tarentum. 
Thenceforward its position was dependent, and in the 
Second Punic War, after several vicissitudes, it was de- 
peopled and plundered by Hannibal (204). In 194 a 
lioman colony was founded, with Latin rights, known for 
a time as Copiae, but afterwards by the old name of Thurii. 
It continued to be a place of some importance, the situa- 
^tic.: being favourable and the region fertile, and does not 
seem to have been wholly abandoned till the Middle Ages. 
Its site, near Terranova di Sibari, is marked by consider- 
able ruins of the Roman period {cf, Lenormant, in Academy^ 
xvii. 73, and Barnabei, ihid.^ xvi. 55 «</.). 

THURINGIA (Germ. Thuringm\ a territorial term 
•without modern political significance, designates, strictly 
speaking, only that district in Upper Saxony that is 
bounded by the Werra, the Harz Mountains, the Saale, 
and the Thuringian Forest ; but in common parlance it is 
frequently used as equivalent to the Thuringian states, i.€., 
the group of small duchies and principalities lying between 
Prussia, Hesse-Nassau, Bavaria, and the kingdom of Saxony.^ 
The name is derived, with great probability, from that of 
the Hermunduri, a branch of the great Suevic family ; and 
the ancient iTburingians, a heathen tribe first mentioned 
in the 5th century by Vegetius Renatus, are believed to be 
the descendants of that Teutonic people. The Thuringians 
seem at one time to have occupied territories stretching 
from the Elbe not far from Hamburg to the Danube at 
Ratisbon ; but about 531 their empire was overthrown by 
the united Franks and Saxons. The north part of their 
lands fell to the Saxons, and was known for some time as 
the North Thuringian gau; the district to the south of 
the Thuringian Forest was called Franconia after its con- 
querors ; and the name Thuringia was restricted almost to 
the narrow limits to which it now properly applies. The 
advance of the Sorbs to the east bank of the Saale about 
the middle of the 7th century made the limitation still more 
exact. Thuringia remained under Prankish dominion, and 
various Frankish counts ruled in the different “ gaus ” 
into which it was divided. Christianity, if not intro^ced, 
was confirmed in this district by the British Boniface ; a 

* The Tliuringiaii states are Saxe-Weiinar-Eisenacli, Saxe-CoMlr{;- 
Gotha, Saxe- Mein ingen, Saxe-Altenburg, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, and the two principalities of Reuse, all 
of which are separately described. Besides these, the term Thuringia 
lilso, of course, includes the various “exclaves” of Prussia, Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Bohemia which lie embedded among them. 
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bishopric was founded at Erfurt ; and under Charlemagne 
the Thuringian mark was the base of active operations 
against the heathen Sorbs. In 839 the title of duke of 
Thuringia (ducatui Toringuhm) appears ; but that of land- 
grave seems to have superseded it ; neither dignity implied 
sovereignty over the whole district. Otto the Illustrious, 
duke of Saxony (880), added Thuringia to his duchy, but 
the union was not permanent. About the beginning of 
the 12th century Louis the Springer, builder of the Wart- 
burg, rose to eminence among the Thuringian nobles ; 
and about 1130 his son, also Louis, was appointed land- 
grave by the emperor Lothair I. Thuringia now began to 
be a united land under one prince ; and the landgraves, 
who acquired the Saxon palatinate on the fall of Henry 
the Lion of Saxony in 1180, rose to considerable power. 
The last landgrave of this line was Henry Raspe 
(1242-1247), brother and successor of Louis the Saint, 
ffis death was followed by a devastating war of succes- 
sion between his niece Sophia, duchess of Brabant, and 
Henry the Illustrious, margrave of Meissen (1221-1288), 
whose mother Jutta was a Thuringian princess. Peace 
was finally established in 1263: Sophia received Hesse, 
and Henry took the rest of Thuringia, the general 
history of which thenceforth merged in that of Meissen, 
and later of Saxony, although it maintained its separate 
name. Thuringia was included in the administrative circle 
of Upper Saxony (see vol. xxi. \\ 352, note 3). For its 
subsequent fate, and the rise of the present Thuringian 
states, see under Saxony (vol. xxi. pp. 353 sq.). 

The moat striking natural feature of Thuringia is the Thuringian 
Forest (Thiiringerwald), a range or system of hills, extending in 
an irregular line from the neighbourhood of Kiscnach in the north- 
west to the Lobensteiner Kuim on the Bavarian frontier on the 
south-east, and forming the southern boundary of Tliuringia, 
separating it from Franconia. On the south-east it is continued 
directly by the Fran ken wald Mountains to the Fichtclgebirge, 
which is in immediate connexion with tho. Erzgebirge, while on 
the north-east it approaches tho Harz Mountains, and thus takes 
its place in the great Sudotic chain of central Germany. The 
length of the Thuringian chain is 70 miles, and its breadth varies*] 
from 8 to 25 miles. It nowhere rises into peaks, and only a few 
of its rounded summits reach the height of 3000 feet ; the successive 
hills melt into each other in gentle undulations, forming a con- 
tinuous and easily traced coinh, and only the north-west slopes arc 
precipitous, and seamed with winding gorges. This mountain- 
range encloses many charming and romantic valleys and glens; 
the most prominent feature of its picturesque scenery is formed by 
the fine forests, chiefly of pines and fins, which clothe most of tho 
hills. Tho north-west part of the system is tho loftier and the more 
densely wooded, as well as the more beautiful ; the highest sum- 
mits here are the Grosser Reerborg (3225 feet), Schi^ockopf (8179), 
and the Inselborg (29.')7), all in the duchy of Gotl^a. The south- 
east part of the Thuringian Forest is tho moie populous and in- 
dustrial ; the chief summits are tho Kieferle (2851 feet) at Stein- 
heid, the Blessberg (2834 feet) near Schalkau, tho Wurzelbcrg 
(2746 feet) near Oclzo, and the Wetzstoin (2719) near Lehesten. 
The crest of tho Thuringian Forest, from the Werra to the Saale, is 
traversed by tho Reiinstoig or Rainstcig, a broad path of unknown 
antiquity, though it is believed to be referred to in a letter of Pope 
Gregory III. dated 738. The name means probably “frontier- 
path ; and the path marks in fact the boundary between Thuringia 
and Franconia. It may bo also regarded as part of the boundary- 
line between North and South Germany, for dialect, customs, local 
names and costume are difl'erciit on the two sides. 

THURINGORUM LEX. See Salic Law. 

THURLES, an ancient market-town of Ireland, in the 
county of Tipperary, and tho seat of the Catholic arch- 
diocese of Cashel, is pleasantly situated on the Suir, and 
on t^p Great Southern and Western Railway, 46 miles 
east of Limerick, 29 west from Kilkenny, and 87 south- 
west of Dublin. The cathedral of St Patrick is a beau- 
tiful building, erected at a cost of £45,000. The town 
is tlie seat of other important Catholic establishments, 
including an Ursuline convent, in which is a large board- 
ing-school for young ladies ; a Presentation convent ; St J 
Patrick’s Catholic college (1829) for ecclesiastical students, ^ 
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where was held in 1850 the synod of Thurles, composed 
of all the Catholic bishops of Ireland ; an^ an estfiblidh- 
ment of Christian Brothers, who devote themselves to the 
instruction of boys on the Lancastrian method. Tke town 
has a considerable agricultural and retail trcKle. The 
population was 6008 in 1871, and 4850 in 1881. 

Originally the town was called Durlas O’Fogarty. In the 10th 
century it was tho scene of the defeat of the Irish by the Hanbs. 
A preceptory was founded here by the Knights Templars, wno pos- 
sessed tnemselves of a castle erected early in the 18th century. *A 
castle was subsequently erected by James Butler, first lord palatine 
of Tipperary, of which till recently a dower still reihained. 

THURLOW, Edward Thurlow, Baron (1 732-. 1806), 
was born at Bracon-Ash, in the county of IjjTorfolk, in 
1732. His father was a clergyman, and held successively 
the livings of Little Ashfield in SutTf Ik and of Stratton St 
Mary’s in Norfolk. His mother Elizabeth was the daughter 
of Robert Smith of Ashfield. Thurlow received his early 
education at home. He was next placed under the care 
of Mr Brett at Seaming, where he remained for four years, 
and was then sent to the grammar school of Canterbury, 
where he was considered a bold refrftctory 'clever boy. In 
October 1748 Thurlow entered Caius College, Cambridge, 
and speedily justified his school reputation. The dean of 
the college, upon the extent and accuracy of whose classical 
acquirements grave suspicion rested, had directed him, as 
a punishment for some act of insubordination, to translate 
a passage of the Spectator into GreeL Thurlow executed 
his task with care, and then gave it for revisal, not to the 
dean, but to the tutor of the college. When reprimanded 
for having thus infringed the college rules, Thurlow 
retorted that he had carried his exercise to one who could 
inform the dean whether or not he had obeyed his orders. 
The insult was too grave for rustication, and yet too slight 
to justify expulsion. Thurlow was therefore permitted to 
withdraw his name from the college booKi?, and he left Cam- 
bridge without a degree (1751). He now took chambers, 
and began regularly to keep terms in the Inner Temple, 
which ho had joined while still an undergraduate. He 
was for some time a pupil along with tho poet Cowper in 
the ollice of Mr Chapman, an eminent solicitor in Lincoln’s 
Inn. On 22d November 1754 Thurlow was called to the 
bar, and subsequently went on the western circuit — at 
first with little success. But the tide turned. In the 
case of Luke Robinson v. the Earl of Winchelsea (1758) 
Thurlow came into collision with Sir Fletcher Norton, 
then the terror of solicitors and the tyrant of the bar, and 
put down his arrogance with dignity and success. From 
this time his practice increased rapidly. In December 
1761 he was made a king’s counsel, through the influence 
of the duchess of Queonsborry. In January 1762 he was 
elected a bencher of the Inner Temple. It now became 
necessary for him to take his side in politics, and, after 
repeated oscillations, and with some hesitancy, Thurlow 
threw himself into the ranks of tho Tory party. In May 
1768 he became member for Tamwprth. In 1769 the 
Douglas Peerage case came on for hearing in the House of 
Lords, and Thurlow, who had drawn the pleadings some 
years before {Notes and Queries^ 3d ser., iii. 122), led for 
the appellant in a speech of groat ability and analytic 
power. In March 1770, as a recognition of his defence in 
the previous January of the expulsion of Wiikes, Thurlow 
was made solicitor-general on the resignation of Dunning, 
and in the following year (23d January 1771), after he 
had enhanced his reputation with tKe Government by 
attacking the rights of juries in cases of libel (Rex v. 
Miller, 20 State Trials^ C70-896) and the liberty of tho 
press (16 Parly, 1144), was raised to the attorney- 
generalship. Thurlow’s public life was as factious as his 
youth had been daring. His violent hatred of the Amer- 
ican colonists^ and his extreme and imprudent assertion 
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that as attoriiey*general he might set aside by 8cire facias 
as forfeited eatery charter in America (debate on the 
American Prohibitory Bill, 18 P, /f., 999) ; his speech in 
aggrefvaMon of punishment in the case of Horne Tooke (20 
St Tr,^ 777-783), when he argued that the prisoner ought 
to be pilloried, because imprisonment was no penalty to 
a man of sedentary habits and a fine would be paid by 
seditidus subscription ; and his consistent opposition to all 
interference with the slave trade, — are characteristic of the 
man. In 17'J8 Thurlow became lord chancellor and Baron 
Thurlow of Ashfield (June), and took his seat in the 
House \)f Lords, where he soon acquired an almost dicta- 
torial power. He resolutely opposed the economical and 
constitutional reforms proposed by Burke and Dunning. 
Under Rockingham fie# still clung to the chancellorship, 
while conducting himself like a leader of the opposition. 
To the short-lived npiinistry of Shelburne he gave a con- 
sistent support. Under the coalition of Fox and North 
(April to December 1783) the great seal was placed in 
commission, and Lord Loughborough was made first com- 
missioner. But Thurlow, acting as the king’s adviser, 
and tn accordance with his wishes, harassed the new 
ministry, and ultimately secured the rejection of Fox’s 
Indi% Bill (24 P, //,, 226). The coalition was at once 
dissolved. Pitt accepted office, and Thurlow again became 
lord chancellor (December 23, 1783). At first he sup- 
ported the Government heartily, but soon his overbear- 
ing temper asserted itself. Imprudently relying on the 
friendship of the king, and actuated by scarcely disguised 
enmity to Pitt, Thurlow passed rapidly from occasional 
acts of hostility to secret disaffection, and finally to open 
revolt. He delivered himself strongly against a bill, intro- 
duced without his privity, for the restoration to the heirs 
of attainted owneip of estates forfeited in the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1745. Partly to please the king and queen, 
partly from dislike to Burke, and partly perhaps from a 
real belief in the groundlessness of the accusation, he 
supported Warren Hastings on every occasion “with 
indecorous violence.” His negotiations with the Whigs 
during the discussion of the Regency Bill (1788-19th 
February 1789) went beyond the limits of mere perverse 
coquetry, and were designed to secure his seat on the 
woolsack iti the event of Fox being called to power. The 
climax was reached in 1792, when he virulently attacked 
Pitt’s bill “ to establish a sinking fund for the redemption 
of the national debt,” not on account of the economic 
objections to which it was justly liable, but on the trivial 
ground that it was an unconstitutional attempt to bind 
future parliaments. The bill was carried, but only by a 
narrow majority, and Pitt, feeling that co-operation with 
such a colleague was impossible, insisted successfully on 
his dismissal (June 15, 1792). The ex-chancellor, who 
hod a few days before (June 12) been created Baron 
Thurlow of Thurlow, with remainder to his brothers and 
their male descendants, now retired into private life, and, 
with the exception of a futile intrigue, under the auspices 
of the prince of Wales, for the formation of a ministry 
from wUch Pitt and Fox should be excluded, and in which 
the earl of Moira should be premier and Thurlow chancellor 
(1797), finally abandoned the hopes of office and the 
dictatorship ^bich he had so long exercised in the House 
of Lords. In 1 795 he opposed the Treason and Sedition 
Bills without success. In 1801 he spoke on behalf of 
Home Tooke — now his friend — when a bill was introduced 
to render a priest in orders ineligible for a seat in the 
House of Commons. His Iast*r^orded appearance in the 
House of Lords was on May 4, 1802. He now spent his time 
between his villa at Dulwich and Brighton, Bognor, Scar- 
borough, and Bath. He died at Brighton on 12th Septem- 
ber 1806, and was buried in thq Temple church. Thurlow 


was never married, but left three nature daughters, foi" 
whom he made a handsome provision. The title descended 
to his nephew, son of the bishop of Durham. 

Lord Thurlow was a master of a coarse caustic wit, which habitu- 
ally in his private and too frequently in his public life displayed 
itself in profanity. He was a good classical scholar and made 
occasional translations in verse from Homer and EuripidM. His 
judicial and his ecclesiastical patron^e was wisely exercised ; he 
was the patron of Dr Johnson and of Crabbe, and was the first to 
detect tne great legal merits of Eldon. Thurlow’s personal ap- 
pearance was striking. His dark complexion, harsh but regular ^ 
features, severe and dignified demeanour, piercing black eyes and 
bushy eyebrows, doubtless contributed to his professional and ^ 
political eminence and provoked the sarcasm of Fox that he looked 
wiser than any man ever was. Yet he was far from being an 
impostor. By intense though irregular application he had ac- 
quired a wide if not a profound knowledge of law. Clear-headed, 
self-confident, and fluent, able at once to reason temperately and 
to assert strongly, capable of grasping, rapidly assimilating, and 
forcibly reproducing minute and com|dicatcd (Ictails, he possessed 
all the qualities which command success. His speeches in the 
trial of tne duchess of Kingston for bigamy (20 S. T., 366-661) 
are singularly vigorous and effective, while his famous opening in 
the Douglas Peerage case and his argument for the crown in . 
Campbell v. Hall (20 S. T., 312-316) show that ho might have 
rendered high service to the judicial literature of his country had 
he relied more upon his own industry and less upon the learning 
of Hargrave and Kenyon 

See Lord Campbeir* Lives of the Chancellors^ vil. IfiS-dSS ; Foss’s Judges oj 
England^ vUl. 874-886; Public Characters, 1798; Notes and Queries, 2d ser., 111. 
288; 8d ser., 111. 122; Reports of Ills decisions by Brown, Dickens, and Vesey 
(Junior); Brougham’s Statesmen cjthe Time of George III. (A. W. R.) 

THURSO, a seaport, police burgh, and burgh of barony 
of Caithness, Scotland, is situated at the mouth of the 
Thurso, on the beautiful Thurso Bay, at the northern 
terminus of the Highland Railway, 21 miles north-west of 
jsWick, and 367 north of Edinburgh by rail. The new 
town, regularly built with broad streets and good houses, 
is steadily increasing in |)opulatioQ. In Macdonald 
Square, now laid out with ornamental walks, there is a 
statue of Sir John Sinclaib (<?.v.). Along the sands 
a promenade 300 yards in length was formed in 1882. 
The town-hall (1870) embraces a court-room and rooms 
*for the free public library and the museum, which contains 
the geological and botanical specimens of Robert Dick, 
the “ Thurso baker,” commemorated by Samuel Smiles, 
as well as a large collection of northern birds. In the 
neighbourhood are large quarries for Caithness flags, which 
are cut and dressed in the town. They constitute the 
princi])al export, but the trade of the port is hindered by 
the inconvenience of the harbour. There is, however, 
communication with the south and west, and with Orkney 
by steamer ffom Scrabster pier, 3 miles to the north. To 
the east is lliurso Castle, the residence of the Ulbster 
branch of the Sinclairs. The population in 1871 was 
3622 and in 1881 it was 4026. 

Thurso was the centre of the Norse power on the mainland when 
at its height under Thorfinn (1014), and afterwards till the battle 
of Largs. Count Moddan, nephew of King Duncan, quartered his 
army fora time at Thurso, which he terms “the town of Caith- 
ness,” and was plentifully supplied by spoil till surprised and 
slain by Thorkel in 1040. In tiie time of Malcolm II. Earl Erlend 
resided in the town. In 1683 it was created a burgh of barony, 
and was the seat of the sheriff courts of the county till they were 
removed to Wick in 1826. 

THYME. The genus Thymus (nat ord. LaUatse) com- 
prises a number of fragrant aronjatic underahrubs, with 
very small 'leaves and whorls of small lilac flowers in the 
axils of the leaves or at the ends of the branches. The 
common garden thyme, a native of the Mediterranean 
region, is Thymus vulgaris \ the wild thyme of our banlw is 
T Serpyllum. Maijoram {Origanum) is also closely allied. 
All these plants are remarkable for their e^ential oilj to 
which their fragrance is due. From this oil is produced 
by distillation a substance known as thymol, analogue to 
•camphor. It is homologous with phenol or <^bolic acid, 
and may be used as a disinfectant and germicide. 
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, TIBBUB, or Tubus, a nomad race of North Africa, 
occupying the eastern section ot the Sahara from about 
12* where they are conterminous with the Tuareg Berbers, 
to about 24'’ E. long., and from Fezzan southwards nearly 
to Lake Tchad, 25" to 1 5" N. lat. Their westernmost settle- 
ments arc the oases of Agram, Kawar, and JebAdo, their 
northernmost tlie district of Qatrun within the Fezzan 
frontier, while south and south-east they merge gradually 
in the Negroid populations of Kanem, Bornu ('Ichad basin), 
« Wadai, and north-west Dar-Fi\r. But the heart of the 
nation is concentrated in the central region of Tibesti or 
. Til, wlieiicc they take their collective name of Tib-bu or 
Tii-bu, i.e., “people of Tibesti or I’licre are two 

main divisions, — the northern Teda, more or less full-blood 
Tibbus, and the southern Dasa, more or less mixed or 
Negroid Tibbus. Somewhat more distantly connected with 
the same family are the Baele of the eastern and south- 
eastern oases and the Zoglniwa (Zaghwa) of Dar-Fiir, 
making a total population of about 190,000, di.stributed 
as follows : — 

Teda (Tibesti, Qatrun, Knwar, .\graiii, ^c.) ...29,00o 
Dasa (Borku, parts of Kanem, Wadai, Knnedi, 


and Bornii) 51,000 

Bade (Ennedi, Wanyunga, (Iiiro, ’SVun) 20,000 

Zoglniwa (nortli Dar-Fur) 00,000 


190,000 

The Tibbus, who arc not expressly mentioned under this name by 
any ancient or mediaeval writer, are usually identified with the 
daramantes of Herodotus (iv. 183), whose capital was Garama 
(Edrisi’s Genna) in Phazania (Fezzan), and of whom Ptolemy al- 
ready spoke doubtfully as Ethiopians (Negroes?): *‘Ovtuv 6^ Kal 
oi>rwv ijdrj fxaWoy klBihinav (i. 8). But Leo Africanus transfers 
them to the Berber connexion, whose fifth great division he deals 
with under the names of Gumeri (Garamautos ?) and Bardsei or 
Bardoa, that is, the Teda of the Bardai oasis, Tibesti.^ Lastly 
Barth on linguistic rounds grouped them with the Kamiri of 
Bornu, who are undoubtedly Negroes ; and since his time (1852-53) 
the Tibbus have been regarded by most ethnologists as a Negro or 
at least a Negroid people.^ Nachtigal, who has studied them 
more carefully than any modern observer, sees good reason to 
challengo this conclusion {op, cit,t ch. vii. ); and, although his^ 
own inferences arc somewhat vapie, lie supplies sullicient evidence 
for a solution of this difficult ethnological problem. There can be 
no doubt that the Teda, or true Tibbu, probably identical with 
the Tedamansii, a branch of the Garamantes, placed by Ptolemy 
south of the Samamycii in Tripolitana,^ are physically a Hamitic, 
not a Negro people, closely resembling tncir western* Tuareg 
neighbours. Tliey are a pure homogeneous race, who have for 
ages undergone no jieroeptible change in their rocky homes, nml 
who are still distinguished by the regular features, long black 
ringletty hair, liaughty bearing, and fitjrce cxpre.ssioii common to 
so many of the Berber and other Hamitic peoples. Mostly of 
middle size, they are finely proportioned in all theif limbs, except 
the somow’hat too small hands and feet, witli ligJ.ter complexion 
than that of the soulherii Dasa, and no trace of the flat nose, thick 
tumid lips, or other marked characteristics of the true Negro. 
“Their women are charming while still in the bloom of youth, 
unrivalled amongst their sisters of North Africa for their physical 
beauty, pliant and graceful figures ’* (Keane’s MccUis^ xi, p. 429). 
But there has been a general displacement of the race southwards ; 
and, while only a few still linger in tlie northern Qatrun and Kufara 
districts, lar^e numbers have siuce mediroval times penetrated into 
the Kanem, Bornu, Wadai, and Dar-Fur regions of central Sudan. 

* Here they hav(» everywhere merged with the natives, so that in the 
Dasa, Kanembu, Kanuri, Ba<;le, and Zogluiwa groups the Tibbu 


* Cf. Kancm-bu = i»eo]>le of Kanem, bu being the plural personal 
postfix answering to the Bantu prefix ha, v^a (Ba-Suto, Wa-Ganda, 
&e.), and to the be oi Ful-bo^Fiil pco])le or Fulahs from Pul, In 
Tedaga the root tu means rock ” ; hence Tu-bu =“ rock-dwellers,” 
as described by Herodotus and as explained in their Arab designation 
JteshAdeh, from reshad — rock, hill. 

® SSe Vater, Mithridates, ii. p. 45 of Bi*rliii ed. 1812, and Nachtigal, 
Sahara und t^udan, 1881, ii. p. 189. 

* “ Urspriinglich ein Negervolk,” I^epsius, Xuhische Graminaiik 
{Fi^Uitung), Berlin, 1880. 

* The original inhabitants of the Kufara (Kufra) oasis in south 
Tripolitana were Teda, some of whom still survive in a small hamlet 
south of Jebel Nari. Since the beginning of the 18th century they 
have been replaced elsewhere in Kufara by the Zwiya Arabs from th<% 
Leshkcrreli oases. 


race presents all the shades of transition between tlie true Ne^o 
and the true Hamite that arc also found to pi^vail between the 
blacks of western Sudan and the Tuareg Berbers, liiid between the 
Nubas and other eastern Sudan Negroes and the Hamitic Gallas, 
Somali, and Bejas. *“ * 

The same transitional stages are observed in the Tibbu forms of 
speech, >vhich constitute a wide-spread linguistic family, whose most 
archaic and purest branch is the Tedaga of Tibesti (Nachtigal). 
Through the soutlu'Tu Dasaga the Tedaga merges in the nitre 
highly developed and more recent Kanem, Bornu (Kanuri), SCnnedi 
(Baele), and Dar-Fur (Zoghawa) dialeirts, which, owing to the do- 
sonce of grammatical gender and some otlier structural features, are 
usually classed as Negro languages. #. But a Negfo tongue could 
not have arisen among the Hamites of the Tibesti uplands, and the 
explanation of this linguistic difficulty is obviously the ^me as 
that of the physical puzzle. The Negro nflinities of jflie southern 
members of tho group have arisen through assimilation with the 
original and now partly displaced ^egw Idioms of central Sudan. 
There remains the final difficulty that Teilaga itself has absolutely 
nothing in common with the Berber or any otlier Hamitic tongue. 
If therefore it is neither Hamitic nor Ncgi’O, tho only two stock 
languages recognized by Lensius in Africa (op, ciL, passim), how is 
it to be placed ? First of ail Lopsiiis's hasty generalization, wholly 
inconsistent as it is with the conditions occurring in otlier parts of 
the (iontinent, must be unhesitatingly rejected. Room having 
thus been found for other linguistic famrties, thd Tedaga of Tibesti 
may be readily explained as an independent evolution f|iom a 
piimeval Tibl)u-Ben)er germ, analogous to otlier linguistic evolu- 
tions in other isolated or inaccessible highland regions, such as the 
Caucasus, the Pyrenees, and the Anahuac tableland. ’Plie common 
germ, essentially evanescent in its nature, has long since perisbeil, 
or can no longer l>c detected, and the Tibbu and Berber languages 
stand side by side ns now fundamentally distiiK.’t, Vvhile the two 
races .still remain physically one. Tlio Tibbus arc therefore a 
Hamitic ix)ople, who in their secluded rocky homes have had time 
to evolve an independent form of spoeeb, which southwards has 
become largely assimilated to the Sudamjse Negro dialects. 

Lying on the track of the great caravan route between 
Fezzan and Lake Tchad, the Tibbus have always been a 
predatory race, levying blackmail on the convoys passing 
through their territory, maintaining intertribal feuds, and 
carrying on constant warfare with the Surrounding Berber 
and Sudanese populations. This, combined with the 
severe struggle for existence in their inhospitable upland 
valleys, has rendered them harsh, greedy, and suspicious, 
— sentiments reflected in their hard features and stern 
expression. Till comparatively recent times all were 
pagans, whence the term Kufra (Kufara), “ Land of *thc 
ll^nheliever,’^ applied by the Arabs to the southern oases 
of Tripolitana. But for two or three centuries they have 
been zealous Mohammedans, and some have even lately 
been brought within the influence of the political Sendslya 
sect (see Tripoli, below). They are a frugal race, living 
mostly on goat’s milk, dates, berries, durrha, and the fruit 
of the diim-palm ; novortheless they are of robust con- 
stitution and remarkably agile. They are also intelligent, 
crossing the wilderness by a sort of instinct quite unintel- 
ligible to the stranger, and in all ordinary transactions 
they display surprising tact and shrewdness. The tribal 
organization embraces dardai or headmen, rn^ina or nobles, 
and the common folk, while the unwritten law of custom 
rules supreme over all classes. The women, who are orderly 
and industrious, are well treated, and tlie polygamy allowed 
by the law is little jiractised. But the vendetta is still a 
social institution. ' (a. h. k.) 

TIBER. See Italy, vol. xiii. pp. 438 - 439 . ^ 

TIBERIAS, now TabarIya, a city of Palestine, on the 
western shore of the Sea of Galilee or Lal^ of Tiberias, 
occupies a narrow strip of plain under a hill in a feverish 
but fertile situation. Recent estimates place the popula- 
tion at from 2000 to 3000 , — about Half the inhabitants 
being Jews, and many of the latter immigrants from Poland. 
The streets are indescrilftbly filthy, and an Arab saying is 
that “ the king of the fleas holds his court at Tiberias ” 
The walls of the town and thoi castle on the north were 
in great part ruined by an earthquake in 1837, when half 
the population perished. ']Phe most interesting building 
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is a very ancient synagogue by the lake, the lower story 
of whiijji is sai(J Jbo have been unaffected by the earthquake. 
Outside the town are the i)lastered monuments (“whited 
sepulohrqp”) of R. Akiba and Maimonides. Half an hour 
to the souVh are the famous hot baths mentioned by Pliny 
(ZT.A'., V. 15 [71]). Josephus calls tliis place Emmaus, 
which has suggested an identification with Hammoth-dor 
(Josh.«xi. 32) or Mammon (1 Chron. vi. 76 [61]), names 
wlmch perhaps point to the existence of thermal springs. 

Tiberias was founded by Herod Antij)as apparently not before 26 
A.i). J and so waA (piito a new',plRcc at the time of our Lord’s min- 
istry in Galilee. And, though it became the canital of Galilee, it was 
at first afpurely Greek city, which accounts for its not appearing 
among the 8c|)nes of the Galiljcaii ministry. It joined in the war 
of liberty, but yielded without resistance to Vespasian, and was 
restored by him to its master ^grippa, on whoso death in 100 
it fell directly under Romair rule. 1 ne place came to be a gi’cat 
seat of Jews and Jewish learning : it w as the residence of B. Judah, 
the editor of the Mishnah ; and, though the schools of Palestine 
were ultimately overshrfdowod by those of Babylonia, the school 
of Tiberias was still famous in the time of Jerome. According to 
Epiphanius, the first Christian church was built by Constantine, 
and from this time wo hear of bishops of Tiberias. The Arabs took 
Tiberias in 637 ; i^ was restored to Christendom by Tancred, but 
yielded to Saladin in 1187 after the battle of Hittin. It was again 
in Christian hands from 1240 to 1247. In the middle of the IStli 
century it was one of tho fortresses of the reno’vvned Sheikh Zilhir, 
who %r many years defied tho Turkish power. 

TIBERIUS (42 b.c.-37 a.d.), emperor of Rome, whose 
full name wf\s Tiberipsh Claudius N ero, was born on the 
Palatine Hill on IGth Ifovember 42 b.o. When ho became 
a member of the imperial family, tho court genealogists 
made him out to be one of tho ancient patrician Claud ii ; 
but the pedigree is at some points difficult to trace. His 
father, who bore the same name, was an officer of Julius 
Ciesar, who afterwards proposed to confer honours on the 
assassins, then joined Mark Antony’s brother in his mad 
attack on Octaviam took refuge with Mark Antony, and 
returned to Romo wnen the general amnesty was proclaimed 
in 39 B.c. Livia, the mother of Tiberius, was also o( the 
Claudian family, out of which her father had passed by 
adoption into that of the Livii Drusi. Early in 38 Livia 
was amicably ceded to Octavian (the future Augustus), and 
three months after her new marriage Drusus, brother to 
Tiberius, was born. Livia had no oh ildren by Augustus, and 
therefore devoted all her remarkable gifts to the advance- 
ment of her sons. They were treated with high considera- 
tion by the emperor, yet Augustus held firmly to the hope 
that his throne might be filled on his death by one in 
whose veins ran the blood of the Octavii; and not till 
ITberius was past forty did there appear any probability 
that he would ever rise to be emperor. He passed through 
the list of state offices in the usual princely fashion, 
beginning with the quaestorship at the age of eighteen, 
and attaining the consulate for the first time at twenty- 
nine. From the great capacity for civil business which he 
displayed as emperor it may be inferred that he applied 
himself with determination to leam the business of 
government. • 

But from 22 to 6 b c. and again from 4 to 10 a.d. by 
far the greater part of Tiberius’s life was sjient in the 
camp. His first service was as legionary tribune in one 
of the desperate and arduous wars which led to peace in 
the Spanish peninsula through the decimation, or rather the 
extermination^ of the rebellious tribes. In 20 b.o. Augustus 
sent Tibe^us with an army to seat Tigranes of Armenia 
on the throne as a IJoman vassal. As Tiberius approached 
the frontier of Armenia, he found its throne vacant through 
the aslassination of the king, and Tigranes stepped into 
his place without a blow being* situck. Tiberius crowned 
Tigranes king with his own ha^^d. Then the Parthian mon- 
arch grew alarmed and Surrendered “the spoils and the 


standards of three Roman armies.” The senate ordered a 
thanksgiving such as was usually celebrated in honour of * 
a great victory. The following year was passed by Tiberius 
as governor of Transalpine Gaul. In the next year (15) 
he was despatched to aid liis brother Drusus in subjugat- 
ing the Ryeti and Vindelici, peoples dwelling in the 
mountainous region whence the Rhine, Rhone, and Danube 
take their rise.‘^ Drusus attacked from the eastern side, 
while Tiberius operated from the upper waters of the 
Rhine, and by stern measures the mountaineers were re- 
duced to a state of (juietude, and could no longer cut 
communications between northern Italy and Gaul, nor 
prosecute their raids in both countries. In 12 B.c. Agrippa, 
the great general of Augustus, to whom he may be almost 
said to have owed his throne, and who was its chief sup- 
j)ort, died at the age of fifty-one, leaving Julia, the 
emperor’s only child, a widow. Agrii)pina, daughter of 
Agrippa by an earlier marriage, was wife of Tiberius, 
and had borne him a son, Drusus, afterwards father of 
Germanicus. Livia with great difficulty prevailed upon 
Augustus to replace Agrippa by Tiberius, who was com- 
pelled to exchange Agrippina for Julia, to his bitter grief. 
During the year of mourning for Agrippa, which delayed 
his new marriage, Tiberius was occupied with a victorious 
campaign against the Pannonians, followed by successful 
expeditions in the three succeeding summers. For his 
victorie.s in the Danube regions, the emperor conferred 
on him the distinctions which flowed from a military 
triumph in republican times (now first separated from the 
actual triumph), and he enjoyed the “ ovation ” or lesser 
form of triumphal entry into the capital. On the death 
•of Drusus in the autumn of 9 b.c. Tiberius, whose reputa- 
tion had hitherto been eclipsed by that of his brother, 
stepped into the position of first soldier of tho empire. 
The army, if it did not warmly admire Tiberius, entertained 
a loyal confidence in a leader who, as Velleius tells us, 
always made the safety of his soldiers his first care. In 
Jbhe campaign of the year after Drusus’s death Tiberius 
traversed all Germany between the Rhine and the Elbe, 
and met with slight opposition. But it would be too much 
to believe tho statement of Velleius that “he reduced 
Germany almost to tho position of a tributary province.” 
He was rewarded with the full triumph, the military title 
of “imperator,” and his second consulship, though the op- 
position of tho powerful Sngambri had been only broken 
by an act of treachery, the guilt of which should perhaps be 
laid at the door of Augustus. In 7 b.c. there was another 
but insignitfeant campaign in Germany. Next year 
Augustus bestowed on his stepson the tribunician authority 
for five years. Tiberius was thus in tho most formal 
manner associated with tho emperor in the conduct of the 
government on the civil side ; but Tacitus (Ann.y iii. 56) 
goes top far when he says that this promotion marked him 
out as the heir to the throne. 

Tiberius now suddenly begged permission to retire to 
Rhodes and devote himself to study. He seems to have 
declined absolutely at the time to state his reasons for 
this course, but he obstinately adhered to it, in spite of 
the tears of Livia and the lamentations of Augustus to 
the senate that his son had betrayed him. If we may 
believe Suetonius, Tiberius determined to commit suicide 
by abstention from food, and Augustus only gave way 
when this design was all but accomplished. The depart- 
ure from Italy was as secret as it could be made. Vears 
afterwards, when Tiberius broke silence about his motives, 
he declared that he had retired in order to allow the young 
princes, Gaius and Lucius, sons of Julia, a free coutse. 
There was perhaps a portion of the truth wrapped up in 
this declaration. Like Agrippa, who re tired to MytUene 
* * Horace, Otles, iv. >4. 


* Soe the discussion in Bchiirer, Oe^ch, d, Jild, Volhes, ii. 127 aq. 
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to* avoid the young Marcellus, Tiberius had clearly no 
•taste to become the servant of the two children whom 
Augustus had adopted in their infancy and evidently 
destined to be joint emperors after his death. But it may 
well be believed that Tiberius, unlike Agrippa, had no 
burning ambition to see himself in the place destined for 
his stepsons ; and it may have been in his eyes one of the 
attractions of exile that it released him from the obligation 
to aid in carrying out the far-reaching designs which 
Livia cherished for his sake. But the contemporaries of 
■ Tiberius were no doubt right in believing that the scandal 
of Julia’s life did more than all else to render his position 
at Rome intolerable. His conduct to her from first to last 
gives a strong impression of his dignity and self-respect. 
When at last the emperor’s eyes were opened, and he in- 
flicted severe punishment upon his daughter, her husband, 
now divorced by the emperor’s act, made earnest interces- 
sion for her, anwi did what he could to alleviate her suffer- 
ing. At Rhodes Tiberius lived simply, passing his time 
mainly in the company of Greek professors, with whom 
he associated on pretty equal terms. He acquired a very 
considerable proficiency in the studies of the day, among 
which must be reckoned astrology. But all his attempts 
at composition, whether in prose or verse, were laboured 
and obscure. After five years’ absence from Rome, he 
begged for leave to return ; but the boon was angrily re- 
fuse'^, and Livia with difficulty got her son made nomin- 
ally a legate of Augustus, so as in some degree to veil his 
disgrace. The next two years were spent in solitude and 
gloom. Then, on the intercession of Gains, Augustus 
allowed Tiberius to come back to Rome, but on the ex- 
press understanding that he was to hold aloof from all- 
public functions, — an understanding which ho thoroughly 
carried out. 

He had scarcely returned before death removed (2 a.d.) 
Lucius, the younger of the two princes, and a year and a 
half later Gains also died. The emperor was thus left 
with only one remaining male descendant, Agrippa Pos- j 
tumus, youngest son of Julia, and still a boy. Four* 
months after Gaius’s death Augustus adopted Agrippa 
and at the same time Tiberius. The emperor now indi- 
cated clearly his expectation that Tiberius would be his 
principal successor. The two essential ingredients in the 
imperial authority — the proconmlare imperium and the 
trihunicia poMas — were conferred on Tiberius, and not 
on Agrippa, who was too young to receive them. Tiberius’s 
career as a general now began anew. In two or three 
safe rather than brilliant campaigns he strengthened im- 
mensely the Roman hold on Germany, and eStablished the 
winter camps of the legions in the interior, away from the 
Rhine. 

In 5 A.D. it became necessary to attack Maroboduus, 
who by combining peoples formerly hostile to each other 
had constructed a formidable power, with its centre in 
Bohemia, menacing the Roman acquisitions in Germany, 
Noricum, and Pannonia. The operations were conducted 
• both from the Rhine and from the Danube, Tiberius being 
in command of the southern army. Just as the decisive 
engagement was about to take place, Tiberius learned that 
Pannonia and Dalmatia were aflame with insurrection in 
his rear. He was therefore forced to conclude peace on 
terms honourable to Maroboduus. The terror inspired in 
Italy by the Pannonian and Dalmatian rebellion under 
• the aWe chief Bato had had no parallel since the invasion 
of the Cimbri and Teu tones. The four serious campaigns 
which the war cost displayed Tiberius at his best as a 
general. As he was about to celebrate his well -won 
, triumphs, the terrible catastrophe to Varus and his legions 
turned the rejoicing into lasting sorrow, and produced a 
profound change in the Roman policy towards Germany. " 


R I U S 

Although Tiberius with his nephew and adopted son Oer- 
manicus made in 9 and 10 a.d. two more ^parches mto the 
interior of Germany, the Romans never again attempted 
to bound their domain by the Elbe, but cluing to the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine. Tiberius was thus robbed 
in great part of the fruit of his campaigns ; but nothing 
can deprive him of the credit of being a chief founder of 
the imperial system in the lands of Europe. From the 
beginning of 11, when he celebrated a magnificent triunaph, 
to the time of the emperor’s death in 14 Tiberius remained 
almost entirely in Italy, and held rather the position of 
joint emperor than that of expectant heir. Agrippa Pos- 
tumus had proved his incapacity beyond hoj)e, and had 
been banished to a desolate island. In all probability 
Tiberius was not present when Augustus died, although 
Livia spread reports (eagerly amplified by Velleius) of an 
affectionate interview and a lingering farewell. 

Tiberius ascended the throne at the age of fifty-six. What struck 
his contemporaries most was his absolute impenetrability. As was 
said of a very different man, the poet Gray, “ he never spoke out.*' 
All his feelings, desires, passions, and ambitions were locked behind 
an impassable barrier, and had to be interpretfed by the very un- 
certain light of his external acts. It is recorded of him that only 
once did he os commander take counsel with his officers concerning 
military operations, and that wa.s when the destruction of Varus’s 
legions had made it imperatively necessary not lightly to ri«k the 
loss of a single soldier. Ho was an unparalleled master of passive 
and silent dissimulation, and the inevitable penalty of his inscruta- 
bility was widespread dislike and suspiciop. But behind his defences 
there lay an intellect of high power, cold, clear, and penetrating all 
disguises. Few have ever possessed such mental vision, and he was 
probably never deceived either about the w'eaknesses of others or 
about his own. For the littleness and servility of public life in 
regions below the court he (entertained a strong contempt. It is a 
question whether he ever liked or was liked by a single being ; but 
he did his duty by those with whom he was connected after a 
thorough though stern and unlovable fashion. As a general he 
commanded the full confidence of his soldiers, though he was a 
severe disciplinarian ; yet the men of his ot-n legions greeted his 
accession to the throne with a mutiny. Tiberius proved himself 
capable in every d(q)artment of the state more by virtue of industry 
and application than by genius. His mind moved so slowly and 
ho was accustomed to deliberate so long that men sometimes made 
the mistake of deeming him a weakling and a waverer. He w'as in 
reality one of the most tenacious ot men. When he had once 
formed an aim ho could wait patiently for years till the favourable 
moment enabled him to achieve it, and if compiled to yield ground 
he never failed to recover it in the end. The key to much of his 
character lies in the observation that he had in early life set before 
himself a certain ideal of what a Roman in high position ought to 
be, and to this ideal he rigidly and religiously adnered. He may 
in one sense be said to have acted a part throughout life, but that 
part had entered into and interpenetrated his whole nature. His 
ideal of character was pretty much that of the two Catos. He 
practised sternness, silence, simplicity of life, and frugality as he 
deemed that they had been practised by the Fabricii, the Curii, 
and the Fabii. That Tiberius's character was stained by vice before 
he became empror no one who fairly weighs the records can believe. 
The persuasion entertained by many at the end of his life that he 
had oeen always a monster of wickedness, but had succeeded in 
concealing the fact till he became emperor, has slightly, but only 
slightly, discoloured the narratives we possess of his earlier years. 
The change which came over him in the last years of hw life 
seems to have been due to a kind of constitutional clouding of the 
spirits, which made him wbat the older ?Iiny calls him, ‘Hhe 
gloomiest of mankind,” and disposed him to brood over mysteries 
and suprstitious. As this gloom deepened his will grew weaker, 
his pwor tended to fall into the hands of unworthy instruments, 
terrors closed in around his mind, and his naturally ^clear vision 
was prturbed. 

The change of masters had been anticipated by the 
Roman world with apprehension, but it was smoothly 
accomplished. Tiberius was already invested with the 
necessary powers, and it may even be that the senate was 
not permitted the satisfaction of giving a formal sanction 
to his accession. Agrip^ta , Postumus was put to death; 
but Livia may be reasonably regarded as the instigator 
of this crime. Livia indeed e}^)ected to share the im- 
perial authority with her son. At first Tiberius allowed 
some recognition to the claiin ; but he soon shook himself 
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free, and later became estranged from his mother and held 
no conamunicatien with her for years before her death. The 
history of Tiberius’s relations with other members of his 
family is* hardly less miserable. Perhaps with any other 
commanded: than Germanicus the dangerous mutiny of the 
troops on the Rhine which broke out soon after Tiberius’s 
acpipssion would have ended in a march of the discontented 
legion^ upon the capital. The perilous episode of Arminius 
caused the recall of Germanicus and his despatch to the 
East on an honourable but comparatively inactive mission. 
The pride ana passion oT Agrippina, the granddaughter 
of Augustus and wife of Germanicus, tended to open a 
breach betyecn her husband and the emperor. In his 
Eastern command Germanicus found himself perpetually 
watched and even violirltly Opposed by Piso, the governor 
of Syria, who was suspected to have received secret orders 
from Tiberius. When Germanicus died at Antioch in 19 
A.D., the populace of Rome combined with Agrippina in 
demanding vengeance upon Piso; and the emf)eror was 
forced to* disown him. The death of Germanicus was 
followed four years lafbr by that of Drusus. These two 
princas had been firm friends, and Livilla, the wife of 
Drusus, was sister to Germanicus. Years afterwards it 
was found that Drusus had fallen a victim to the treachery 
of his wife Livilla, who had joined her ainbition to that of 
the emperor’s minister of state Sejaniis. When Drusus 
died, Tiberius nominated two of Agrippina’s sons as his 
heirs. But Sejanus had grown strong by nursing the 
emperor’s suspicions and dislike for the household of 
Germanicus, and the mother and the princes were im- 
prisoned on a charge of crime. In his memoirs of his own 
life Tiberius declared that he killed Sejanus because he 
had discovered that he entertained a mad rage against the 
sons of Germanicus. But the destruction of Sejanus did 
not save Agrippina Vnd her two children. The third son, 
Gains Caesar (Caligula), lived to become emperor when 
Tiberius died in 37. 

Throughout hia reign Tiberius strove earnestly to do his duty to 
the empire at large ; his guiding principle was to maintain with an 
almost superstitious reverence the constitutional forms which had 
been constructed by Augustus. Only two changes of moment were 
introduced. The imperial guard, hitherto only seen in the city in 
small detachments, was by the advice of Sejanus encamped per- 
manently in full force close to the walls. By this measure the tur- 
bulence of the populace was kept in check. The olTicer in command 
of the guard became at once the most important of the emjieror’s 
lieutenants. The other change was the practically complete aboli- 
tion of the old comitia. But the senate was treated with an almost 
hypocritical deference, and a iiedantically precise compliance with 
the old republican forms was observed towards the senatorial magis- 
trates. Die care expended by Tiberius on the provinces was unre- 
mitting. His favourite maxim was that a good shepherd should 
shear the flock and not flay it. When ho died he left the subject 
peoples of the empite in a condition of prosperity such as they had 
never known before and never knew again. Soldiers, governors, 
and officials of all kinds were kept in wholesome dread of vengeance 
if they oppressed those beneath them or encouraged irregularity of 
any kind. Strict economy permitted light taxation and enabled 
the emperor to show generosity in periods of exceyitional distress. 
Public security both in Italy and abroad was maintained by a strong 
hand, and commerce was stimulated by the improvement of com- 
munications. Jurisdiction both within and without the capital 
was on the whole exercised with steadiness and e^ity, and the 
laws of the e?ipire were at many points improved. The social and 
moral reforms of Augustus were upheld ana carried further. ^ Such 
risings against the emperor’s authority os occurred within the 
Roman aomain Vere put down with no great difficulty. The 
foreign or rather the frontier policy was a policy of peace, and it 


was pursued with considerable success. With few exceptions the. 
duties of the Roman forces on the borders were confined to watch- 
ing the peoples on the other side while they destroyed each other. 

On the Rhine, at least, masterly inactivity achieved tranquillity 
which lasted for a long period. 

The disrepute whicn attaches to the reign of Tiberius has come 
mainly from three or four sources, — from the lamentable story of 
the imperial household, from the talcs of hideous debauchery prac- 
tised in deep retirement at Capreae during the last cloven years of 
the emperor s life, from the tyranny whirii Sejanus was permitted 
to wield in his master’s name, and from the political prosecutions 
and executions which Tiberius encouraged, more by silent compliance 
than by open incitement. The stories of immorality are recorded 
chiefly by iSiictoniiis, who has evidently used a poisoned source, 
possibly the memoirs of the younger Af^nppina, the mother of 
Nero. Tiberius loved to shroud himself in mystery, and such 
stories are probably the result of unfriendly attempts to uplift 
the darkness. If history ventures to doubt the blackness of 
Theodora, that of Tiberius grows continually lighter under the 
investigations of criticism. Suetonius makes the emperor’s con- 
dition to have been one of mania, issuing frequently in the aban- 
donment of all moral restraint But in that case the authority 
of Tiberius, wdiich was as firmly upheld during the years spent at 
Capreae as it liad been earlier, must have fallen to pieces and come 
to an end. With respect to Sejanus it is im])088ible to acquit 
Tiberius of blame. If he was deceived in his favourite he must 
have been willing to be deceived. He conferred on Sejanus a 
position as great as had been hold by Agrippa during the reim 
of Augustus, aud the minister w'as actually, and all but formal^, 
joint emperor. Of the administrative ability of Sejanus there can 
be no question ; but the charm and secret of his power lay in the 
use he made of those apprehensions of personal danger which seem 
never to have been absent from his master’s mind. The growth of 
“delation,” the darkest shadow that lies on the reign, was in part 
a consequence of the supremacy and tlie arts of Sejanus. Historians 
of Rome in ancient times remembered Tiberius chiefly as the sove- 
reign under whose rule prosecutions for trcjuson on slight pretexts 
first became rife, and the hateful race of informers was first allowed 
to fatten on the gains of judicial murder. Augustus had allowed 
considerable licence of speech and writing against himself, and had 
made no attempt to set up a doctrine of constructive treason. But 
the history of the state trials of Tiberius’s reigm shows conclusively 
that the straining of the law proceeded in the first instance from 
the eager flattery of the senate, w’as in the earlier days checked and 
controlled to a great extent by the emperor, and was by liim 
acquiesced in after a time with a sort of contemptuous indifl’ercnce, 
till ho developed, under the influence of his fears, a readineas to 
shed blood. 

Tlio principal authorities for the reign of Tilx'i iuH are Tacitus and Suetonius. 
Tlie Amuils of Tacitus weixj not published till nearly eighty years after the 
death of Tiberius. He rarely nuo^s an authority by name, in all probability 
he drew most largely from other historians who had preceded him ; to some 
exUmt he availed himself of oral tradit ion ; and of archives and orimnal records 
he made some, but comparatively little, use. In Ids history of Tiberius two 
influences were at work, in almost equal strengt-b : oii the one hand ho 
strives continually after fkirnesH ; on the other the bias of a man steeped in 
senatorial traditions forbids him to attain it. Tacitus is certainly not among 
the historians in whom our confldcnce grt)ws by repeated reading. Suetonius 
was a biographer rather than an historian, and the ancient biographer was 
even loss given to exhaustive inquiiy than Uie ancient historian ; moreover 
Suetonius was not^ gifted with CTeat critical faculty, tliough he told the truto 
so far as he could sec it. His JAves <\f iht Twelve Ceenan was wltten nearly at 
the time when TacAus was composing the Annals, but was published a little 
later. Velleius Paterculus is by far tlie oldest authority for any j»art of Tibe- 
rius’s life. He had l)een an officer under Tiberius, and he eufogires his old 
general enthusiastically.—feeling it necessary, however, to do less than justice 
to the achievements of Germanicus. To Velleius all defenders of Tiberius have 
eagerly appealed. In truth it is his silence alone which afloitls any external 
aid in repelling the charges of Tacitus and Suetonius, and the fact that Velleius 
published his work in the lifetime of his master deprives that silence of its 
value. Tlie eulogy of Sqjanus which is linked with that of Tiberius must needs 
shake faith in the scrupulousness of the author. It is still doubtful whether 
Dio Cassius (whose History ended with the year 229) in his narrative of the 
reign of Tiberius is to any great extent Indejiendent of Tacitus. In recent times 
a considerable moss of inscriiitlons has adde<l to our knowledge of the adinlnis- t 
tration of this emperor, Tlie chief account of Tiberius in English is that 
contained in Dean Merivale’s History qf the Homans under the Eminrt. Mr 
Beesly has written an interesting defence of him in his Catiline, Clodius, and 
Tibenus. Tlie best recent history of this period is Ilermann Schiller’s Ge- 
schichte der rdmischen Kaiserseit (Gotha, 1883). Numerous mono^phs relating 
to the reign have ap^ieared in recent times on the Continent, The principles 
of the liiij^rial administration of the provinces by I'iberius have been treated 
by Mommsen in the flfth volume of his History of Rome, translated into English 
under the title of The Roman Provinces from Augustus to Diocletian. (J. S. R.) 

TIBE8TI. See Sahara, vol. xxi. p. 149, and Tibbds. 


TIBET 

npIBET,^ Thibet, or Tiibet, ’an extensive and highly level. The Himalayan mountain ranges and the transverse 
JL elevated region in the Jieart of Asia, comprising ranges of upper Yun-nan constitute the southern scarp, 

tablelands ranging from lf0,000 to 17,600 feet above sea- ; ~ "T”* 

— 2 ; ^elf, though only found there in an attenuated form. The following 

^ The name Tibet ia not, as usuallv alleged, unknown in the country lorms are also met with~in Chinese annalS T'u^bat ( 5 th cent. ) and 
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Bouufl- , the Yun-ling Mountains of C-liina tlio eastern scarp, and 
the Kuen-Lun (Kiun-Lun) ranges the northern scarp, 
towards Turkestan and Afongolia ; on the west, where it 
narrows consideraldy, it merges into the Pamir tablelands. 
Its extreme length from east to west exceeds 1600 miles; 
its breadth from nortli to south ranges from 150 miles in 
the west to an average of 500 in central Tibet and a 
niaximuin of 700 in the east. The area of Tibet exceeds 
700,000 si|iuire miles. 

Much of Tibet is wholly abandoned to wild animals, and 
much is uiicultivable and occupied only by various wan- 
. dering tribes of nomads. 'Phe centres of the settled and 

Name. Tie-hu-tCy T'u-bo-te (11th cent.); in Mongolian, Tiibef, Tohot \ in 
Arabic Tuhbei\ Kabbi Benjamin (1165), Thibet; J. de Plano Cnrjnni 
(1247), ThM; Rubniquis (1253), Murco Polo (1 21)8), Tefn't ; Ibii 
Iktiita (1340), TlndnU ; Jbn Haukal (976), A1 Biruni (1020), Odoric 
of Pordenone (c. 1328), Orazio <t(*lla Penna (1730), Tibet. A Tibetan, 
arriving at Darchieudo from Lhasa, states that ho comes from Teii-peii, 
meaning High or Upper Tibet, — 8tod-Bod in contnuUstinctioii to Smad- 
Bod or Lower Tibet. The former exj)rossion, were it .supjmrted by 
any ancient authority, might be regarded as the etymological origin 
of “Tibet” ; historical evidence, however, seems to indicate anotlier 
.source. The state of which Lhasa is the capital is often called “Beha 
Jung” or “land of the Debas ” {Mdepn Ijongs). Tlie title of the tepa 
lama is familiar. Chinese records say that the king of the country is 
called dibit ; and Job. Grueher informs us that the king is styled dmt 
or teva^ and is de.scended from an ancient race of Tangut Tatars. The 
Chinese annals of the Tang dynasty record that Fanni Tuhat, the 
historical founder of a .state in the east of Tibet in 433, gave to his 
dominion his Runmme of Tuhat. This was a famous family name 
proper to several Tatar dynasties which ruled in the north and north- 
west of China, and belonged to the Sieii-pi race, in the language of 
which iiibiit meant “a coverlet.” An appended legend stated that 
the fifth ancestor of Liliikn, the founder of the .southern Liang dynasty 
and family and father of Fanni, derived the .surnanie of Tubat, which, 
became that of his family, from the fact that he was bom in a coverlet 
while his mother Huykshe was sleeping. However worthless the 
legend, there i.s complete similarity between the name of the Tubat or 
Tobat Tatars and that of Tibet, and we may with con.siderable safety 
take the latter word as derived from the former, the fact being that 
it was and is still extemsively used in the scn.so of “great,” “chief,” 
among the Tatar tribes. Tibet, however, is not the name by which 
the modern Tibetans designate them.solves and their country. Boti-pa, 
“a man of Bod,” Bod-yul, “country of Bod,” are tlie expressions 
in current use ; but what “Bod” means is uncertain. Hodgson ha.s 
maintained that before the arrival of Indian teachers the people 
had no name for themselves or their country, and the present Bod 
comes from the Sanskrit Ji’6i -m\ opinion which, though inconsistent 
with the evidence collected about Tubat, i.s rather confirmed by a 
legendary account. According to that account, the country, which 
was occupied by a race of men not yet emerged from primitive bar- 
barism, was originally called Bod-rgyal, I'.e,, “Bod’s victory,” The 
secondary name then might be in its simple form Bod, a Buddhist 
appellative suggested by the Sanskrit homonyms of -bat or part of 
the name brought in by the Tatar conquerors. Anjftiow there is no 
occasion for the other etymologies suggested, sulh as that from 
Buddha, or that i)roposed by Schiefner {dttb and both meaning 
“able,” “capable”). An old name for Tibet in the native books is 
Gdong-raor-gyi-yul, “country of the red-faced men,” so called ap- 
parently from the ancient national custom of painting the face red, — 
a practice which was forbidden by King Srong-btsau nt the instance 
of his wife Wan ch’cng, a ('hinese princess. Among the Mongols 
Tibet was simply called Barontala (the “right .side”), in contradis- 
tinction to Bzontala (the “left .side”), which was among them the 
name of Mongolia. In China, during tlie Yuan or Mongol dynasty, it 
was called Wei-sze-Tsang, in which we recognize the names of the two 
central province.s of DbUs (U) ami Tsaug. Khachi, Khacho, Khaschi, 
Kashi, are variou.s forms of a term wliich is often met with in book.s 
as applied to a i>art of the plateaus of Tibet, and which cannot without 
difficulty be identified in positive geography. We take it to be simply 
a revival of the old name of the Tangut or Ilia kingdom, the Khashi 
or Khoshi of the Mongols (982-1227), on the north-east^ of Tibet, on 
the west of the Hoang-ho, whence Ho-si in Chinese history, and per- 
haps the origin of the name. In the 11th century Milaraspa made 
use of the term K’ache for Mussulman ; Hue and Gabet have reported 
the use of the same expression in the central provinces with a similar 
acceptation. A popular etymology has confounded it with the word.s 
K'^{Ch6 for K’a-chen, literally “big mouth,” which is now 8uppo.scd 
to be its meaning when applied to Moliainmodans. Kashmir is also 
called K’a-ch^, from the fact that it is under Mohammedan rule, says 
Jaeschke ; but, as this has been the case only since 1605, there is 
great probability that here the term is simply used as an abridged* 
form, of Kashmir. * (T. db L.) 


agricultural population lie to the south, in a region ♦ 
named Bod-yul (meaning Bod-land) by the inhabitants, 
who arc called Bod-pas ; by the Hindus it is called Bhot, 
and by the Chinese Si-tsang. The greater portion df this 
region is governed, under the supremacy of *China, by 
lamn.s and gyalpos, ecclesiastical and lay Bod- pas, the 
princi])al seat of goveniinent being at LliAsa, the chief 
city of Bod-yul. Bortion.s are subject to Ka.shnfir and 
Nepal, and to independent chieftains, and portions itre 
directly subject to China; but the Bod-|^a ethnological 
element prevails more or less thf'oughout. 

Tibet was longa^fc/wt itirogmta to Europeans.^ It is 
difficult of access on all sides, and every where^jdifficult to 
traverse. Its great elevation causes the climate to be 
rather arctic than tropical, sb that there is no gradual 
blending of the climate.s and physical conditions of India 
and Tibet, such as would tend to promote intercourse 
between the inhabitants of these neighbouring regions ; 
on the contrary, there are sharp lines of demarcation, in a 
mountain barrier wliicli is scalable at only a few points 
and in tlie social aspects and conditions of life on either 
.side. No great armies have ever crossed Tibet to kivado 
India; even tho.se of Jenghiz Khan took the circuitous 
route ina Bokhara and Afghanistan, not the direct ^outo 
from Mongolia across Tibet. Thus it was no easy matter Euro- 
for the early European travellers to find their way intol^" 
and explore Tibet. Friar Odoric* of Pordenone is sup-J^^J®^ 
posed to have reached Lhdsa drc. 1328, travelling from 
Cathay; three centurie,y afterwards the Jesuit Antonio 
Andrada, travelling from India, entered Tibet on the west, 
in the Manasarowar Ijake region, and made his way 
across to Tangut and north-western China; in 1661 
Fathers Grueber and J3’Orville travelled from Peking via 
Tangut to Lh4sa, and thence through Nepal to India; 
and during the first half of the 18th cefitury various Capu- 
chin friars appear to have i)a.s.sed freely between Delhi and 
Lh/isa, by way either of Nepal or Kashmir. The first 
Englishman to enter Tibet was George Bogle, in 1774, on 
an embassy from Warren Hastings to the tashi (teshu) 
lama of Shigatze. In 1811 Thomas Manning made his 
way from India to Lhdsa; he is the only Englishman 
who has succeeded in reaching the sacred city, and he 
had soon to leave it. During the 1 9th century Europeans 
have been systematically prevented from entering the 
country or speedily expelled if found in it. In 1844-46 
the French missionaries Hue and Gabet made their way 
to Lhdsa from China, but were soon deported back again. 

In 1866 the Abbd Desgodins travelled through portions 
of eastern Tibet and reached Cliiaindo (in Khdm), but 
was prevented from approaching any closer to Lhdsa. 

Last of all the Kussian Colonel Prcjevalsky succeeded in 
exploring portions of northern Tibet, but was unable to 
penetrate southwards into Bodland. 

Geographers have long been in possession of maps of Tibet, com- MapsL 
piled from surveys executed early in the 18tli century by lamas, 
under instructions from the Jesuit father^ who made a survey of 
China for tlie emperor Kang-he. The lamas’ maps were the basis 
of D’Anvillo’s AtlaSt published in 1733, and were employed by 
Klaproth in constructing his map of A.sia in 1824 ; but they are 
generally very meagre, only reliable in the vicinity of the principal 
roads, and occasionally very misleading. They musi have been 
compiled at best from rude estimates of distance and direction, and 
in some parts from mere hearsay or conjecture. eThey are, how- 
ever, supposed to have been based on astronomical determinations 
of position ; but this is improbable, for the latitudes of such im- 
portant places as Lhasa and Batang are 86 to 60 miles in error. 

Our knowledge of the geography of the country is complete only for 
portions of western Tibet, wnich are subject to the mahi^rtjah of 
Kashmir, and have been re^larly surveyed. This knowledge has 
been largely supplemented during the last twenty years by the 
work of natives of India—the sO-callcd trans-Himalayan emorers 
of the Indian Survey, notably Pandfts Nain Singh and Krishna 
(A— K)~-who have been trained to carry route surveys through 
regions which they may, but Europeans may not, enter. 
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Geogra- Tibet is commonly divided into two parts called Great 
phical and Little TibeJ;, the former lying between 102'‘ and 79“ 
divisions, long., the latter between 79“ and 74“. Great Tibet is 
broadly divisible into a western region, in which there is 
a considerable prej)onderanco of tableland over Iiill and 
mountain and of lake basins over river basins, and an 
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land. 
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easl^rn region, in which the reverse holds good and the 
surface* of the ground is so greatly corrugated that the 
natives call it roiuf-vhvh^ “ a rough country full of ravines.” 
I n Little Tibet^tlic Himalayas converge towards the Kuen- 
Lun,and the breadth of thcfplateau meridionally diminishes 
to less than a fourth of what it attains in Great Tibet. 
The entire region may bo broadly divided into three longi- 
tudinal zones, increasing in elevation from south to nortli, 
viz., a southern zone, iv’)iicl# contains the centres of the 
.settled and agricultural population ; a middle zone, com- 
prising the pasture lands of the Rod-pa nomads ; and a 
northern zone, for the !nost part abandoned to wild animals, 
but partly occupied by tribes of Turkic and Mongolian 
nomads. The southern and middle zones comprise Bod- 
land proper and* are divided into four provinces, viz., — 
Ndri (Ng^ri, Ari) on the west, between 74“ and 8.')“ E. long. ; 
KhAm, otherwise Do-KhAm, on the east, between 92“ 30' 
and 102“ ; and in the centre, T.sang, adjoining Niiri, and 
F or tla (otherwise Y or Wei), adjoining Khdm ; the two 
central provinces are commonly called U-tsjing, as one. A 
considerable Celt of theuniddle zone is knowm as the Hor 
country. The middle and northern zones embrace the 
greater portion of the region known to Bod-pas as the 
ChAng-tdng (ByAn-tAng, JAn-tdng) or “Northern Plain,’' 
which, however, protrudes southwards and abuts upon the 
Himalayas from 80“ to 8.5“ K. long., thus interposing a 
nomad population between the settled populations to the 
east and the west. The northern zone merges on the west 
into the Pamir tablelands. 

The tableland of Tibet attains its maximum elevation, 
17,600 feet above sea-level, on the 79th meridian, in the 
Lingzi-tdng plateau of the northern zone ; thence there 
is a gradual fall east, west, and south, the plateau level 
on the 97th meridian being about 13,500 feet in the 
northern zone and 10,000 in the southern. Between the 
82d and 90th meridians the northern zone is known only 
from the maps of the lamas’ survey, which indicate a sur- 
face slightly corrugated with hills and containing numerous 
lakes, some of great size, but no rivers of importance. 

The river basins in this zone a})[)arently commence to 
the east of the 90th meridian and from them issue the 
l)i-chu^ (Chinese Kin-sha-kiang), whose headwaters unite 
at Di-chu Rab-dun, in 94“ 30' E, long. ; the Chiamdo 
river or Lan-tsan-kiang; the Hoang-ho, in about 96“, 
which flows through the Kiaring and Orin lakes (13,500 
feet above the sea and each exceeding 80 miles in circum- 
ference) and passes northwards out of Tibet through the 
Kuen-Lun ; and the Ja-chu or Yalung-kiang, also in about 
90® E. long., whiclj flows southwards through eastern 
Tibet. In the middle zone a system of lakes on the 90th 
meridian gives birth to the Nag-chu, which becomes the 
Sok-chu and lower dowm the Giama-Nu-chu — known to 
the Chinesebas the Lu-tse-kiang— and, trending southwards, 
winds round the eastern extremity of the Himalayas. In 
the lower zoi^ the Indus and the Yaro-tsanpo rise on 
either aide of the 8 2d meridian and flow in opposite direc- 
tions parallel to the Himalayas, and then, passing through 
openings in those inountains twenty degrees apart in longi- 
tude, eiter India on the extreme east and west. The Lohit 
Brahmaputra rises behind the easi^rn Himalayas and flows 


* Tibetans call rivers eitlier = river or c/<m = water, the 

former being chiefly employed in southern Tibet, as for the great 
Yaro-tsanpo (Upper river) and its principal tributaries. Lakes ere 
called cho or tso. A mountain pass^is called Id, 


south-we.stwards into India. The Giama-Nii-chu, Chiam- 
do-chn, and Di-chu flow southwards into Burma and Yun- 
nan, through closely contiguous valleys between a system of 
meridional ranges which project as spurs from the Tibetan 
plateau. West of 82“ a single water-parting between north 
and south — that of the Mus-tagh and Karakoram, some- 
times called the Turkic — separates Indo- Tibetan from 
Turko- Tibetan waters ; oast of that meridian there are 
longitudinal water-partings betw^een the basiiis of the 
several rivers already mentioned. ^ 

The Himalayan Mountains, wliich constitute so consider- Himaia- 
ablo a portion of the southern scarp of Tibet, consist of a 
succession of longitudinal chains, running in general jmral- 
lei to each other along the glacis of the plateau. The.se 
chains are much higher on their .southern than on their 
northern faces, and are connected in some parts by trans- 
verse ridges, but in other parts are broken and interrupted 
by fissures and valleys. The i)rincipal chain is the one of 
high peaks covered with perpetual snow which culminates 
in Mount Everest, 29,000 feet above the sea. This chain 
may be regarded as the geographical boundary between 
Tibet and India. In some parts it is the water-parting ; 

Imt at the several points wliere its continuity is broken 
the w'ater-parting recedes to an inner chain on the plateau, 
and basins are formed betw^cen the two chains, the waters 
of which de.scend in rivers to the plains of India. The 
plateau is a region of plains and wide open valleys of little 
depth; the .scarp is a region of mountains and narrow' 
confined valleys of great depth. The narrow valleys of 
the scarp, being lower, are w^armer and more favourably 
adapted for cultivation than the broad valleys of the 
i)latean. 

Higher than these last arc the plain.s of the GliAng-tAng, Chang- 
which are, for the most part, too high and cold for any tAng 
but pa.storal uses. All such tracts the inhabitants calF°'' 
chdng-tdngj though the W'ord strictly .signifies “the*^^*^^‘ 
Northern Plain ” ; and all tracts which contain valleys 
yarm enough for cultivation they call nmg (signifying a 
ravine or narrow valley or cleft in a hill), but more par- 
ticularly the lower and warmer valleys which produce 
crops twice in the year ; the W'ord is also commonly em- 
ployed to indicate a warm country. The alluvial beds in 
the valleys are composed of the dAbris of the surrounding 
rocks, laid out in horizontal depo.sits, which in course of 
time have become furrowmd into gigantic ravines with a 
.succession of narrow terraces in steps on each flank. It is 
on the existing lower alluvial beds and the remnants of 
higher beds tijat cultivation is carried on, in plots whicli 
are asually well watered and very fertile. The sharp 
needle-peaks, which are highest of all and bare of .soil, but 
covered with perpetual snow, are met with most frequently 
in tracts of rong, and the rounded hills coated with grass to 
altitudes sometimes exceeding 16,000 feet in tracts of 
cliAng-tdng. The forest-clad mountain slopes which arc 
occasionally met witli occur chiefly in the rong. The 
general direction of the hill and mountain chains is east 
and west, but north-w'est and south-east in western Til)et, 
north-east and south-west in the province of F, and 
north and south in eastern Tibet. The peaks ri.se in many 
parts to between 20,000 and 25,000 feet — in the Mus-tagh 
range to 21^,250 — above the sea-lerel, but rarely to more 
than 10,000, and often to not more than a few hundred, 
feet above the general level of the plateaus from \jhich 
they spring. The principal water-partings in some dis- 
tricts follow the crests of low ridges and gentle undulations 
which are of barely appreciable elevation above the surf^qe 
of the ground. 

NAri, the western* province of Bodland, is divided into N ari* 
the suthprovinces of I^dak and Balti on the west, between 
^5® and 79’ E. long., now' a part of •Kashmir; Khorsum, 
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between 79“ and 82“, conterminous with the Himalayan 
provinces of British India; and Mang-yul or Dokthol, 
between 82“ and 87“, conterminous with western Nepal. 
The last two are under the government of Lhdsa, Western 
NAri is bounded on the south by that portion of the 
Himalayan chain of snow-peaks which stretches in almost 
a direct line north-west from the Manasarowar Lake 
region to the Nanga Parbat peak (26,620 feet), at first 
facing the plains of the Punjab, then passing north of 
Kashmir. The provinces appertaining to Kashmir have 
already been described in the article Ladak and Balti 
, {q.v.y The Karakoram chain, although its principal pass 
is 18,500 feet above sea-level, nowhere rises very high 
above the tableland. It constitutes a portion of the 
water-parting between India and Turkestan, separating the 
Lingzi-tdng plateau, the highest in all Tibet, from the 
broad and open valley of Chang-chenmo; it has been 
traced eastwards to the meridian of 82“, but no farther. 
Khor- Khorsum is mainly chdng-tAng, but has some upland 
sum. cultivation round the capital, lludok, and in the Gartang 
valley, and lowland cultivation in the rong of the groat 
plateau (120 miles long by 15 to 60 broad) of Guge or 
Hundes, the upper basin of the Sutlej. In this province 
lie, within the small area of a square degree, the sources 
of four great rivers — the Indus, the Yaro-tsanpo, the 
Sutlej, and the Karnali — the sacred lakes of Manasarowar 
and Rakaa Tal, 15,300 feet above the sea and each 
50 miles in circumference, and two famous mountains, 
Nimo Namling (25,360 feet) to the south, believed by the 
Tibetans to be their highest mountain, and to the north 
the sacred Kailas Gangri (21,830 feet), the Kantysee of 
the lamas’ survey. From the Kailas Gangri a chain of 
hills stretches to the north-west, separating the upper 
basins of the Sutlej and the Indus ; to the north of that 
another chain, running east and west, culminates in the 
Aling Gangri peaks (24,000 feet) and separates the Indus 
basin from the Pangong Lake (100 miles long, from 3 to 
7 broad, and 14,000 feet in altitude), near which Rudoh 
is situated. Hoads pass from Ladak to LhAsa through 
the plains of Rawang and Sarthol, the gold-fields of Thok 
Jalung and Thok Daurakpa, and the Hor country. 

Mang- Mang-yul, or Dokthol, contains the upper basins of the 
y«l or Yaro-tsanpo — ^here known as the NAri-chu — and its prin- 
Dokthol. affluents, the Cha-chu and the Charta-tsanpo. The 
province is wholly Ch«Ang-tAng and its population nomadic, 
the capital, Sarka Jong, being merely a good-sized village. 
U-tsaiig. The common border of the provinces of N4ri and TsAng 
falls nearly on the 87th meridian. Here Uie ChAng-tAng 
recedes from the Himalayas, and its southern scarp, trend- 
ing north-east, forms the upper fringe of tracts appertain- 
ing to U-tsAng that are capable of producing a single crop 
annually. This region constitutes the most important 
The portion of the basin of the Yaro-tsanpo, for it contains 

Yaro- the chief towns and monasteries of the settled Bod-fias. 

Cultivation commences on a slight sc^le where the river 
enters TsAng on the west. The first town of any import- 
ance is Junglache (13,600 feot)^ on the right bank, with a 
large monastery. Thence goo(ls may be taken down the 
river for some distance by boats of leather over a wooden 
framework, light enough to be carried back overland. 
Eighty-five miles lowcf down, also on the right bank, are 
the city of Shigatze or Digarchi (12,000 feet) and the 
grea^ monastery of Tashilunpo (Teshu-Lumbo), the resi- 
dence of the “ tashi lama,” one of two spiritual incarnations 
of equal rank, of which the other, the “ dalai lama,” resides 
at JjhAsa ; the monastery contains 3500 lamas. Between 
Junglache and Shigatze the river receives the Eaka-tsanpo 
from the chAng-tAng on its left, and 'the SAkya-Jong-chu 
from that on its right. The latter descends from th^ 
Himalayan water-parting past the monastery of SAkya 


(13,900 feet), which is surrounded by cultivation and 
governed by a chief lama called the ‘^feAkya-gAngma,” 
who is held in considerable reverence as an avatar. At 
Shigatze the Yaro-tsanpo receives the Pena-Nyahg-chu 
from a valley to the south-east which contains* the towns 
of Pena-jong and Gyangtse-jong (13,000 feet), and numer- 
ous monasteries and villages, and through which passes 
the main road from Bhutan to Shigatze travelled by Bogle 
in 1774. A little lower down it receives from the left 
the Shiang-chu, which rises in the Ninchep.-thangla range 
and flows past the town of Namling (12,200 feet, 200 
houses), where sheep are employed as baggage hnimals, 
the country being too cold for donkeys and tfie roads too 
stony for yaks. Then at Shangpa (Jagsa) it receives from 
the right the Rong-chu front tlM ^famous Yamdok-tso or 
! Scorpion Lake to the south-east. This lake is 120 miles 
i in circumference, 13,800 feet above the sea, and is sur- 
1 rounded by villages and monasteries; its scorpion claws 
embrace a peninsula which rises above 16,000 feet, is grass- 
grown to its summit, and embosoms the Damo-tso, a sacred 
lake, 24 miles round and 500 feet abovb the main lake, 
which is expected some day to rise and destroy all Animal 
life by a flood. Here the roads from India via Bhutan 
and from Shigatze to LhAsa converge, and after crossing 
the Khamba-lA (15,000 feet) strike the Yaro-tsanpo at 
Chiak-jam-chori ( = “ the iron bridge at the qocky bank ”). 

The river in its course from Shangpa down to this point 
is unnavigable, passing over rapids between precipitous 
hills ; there is no road on either bank. A little below the 
bridge it receives from the left the Ki-chu, the river of 
LhAsa (y.v.), the chief city of Bodland. Below the junc- 
tion of the Ki-chu the Yaro-tsanpo continues its eastward 
course through a broad and well -peopled valley. It is 
crossed at Chetang by a ferry on the joad from LhAsa to 
Tawang in Bhutan via the Yarlung-chu valley (right bank), 
which is said to be the pleasantest and most populous in 
Tibet ; fniits grow in profusion at its lower extremity and 
the hills are forest-clad. At Chetang the river is 350 
yards broad, 20 feet deep, and 11,000 feet above the sea, 
and has a sluggish current. On crossing the meridian of 
92“ 30' E. it j)assc8 out of the province of U into that of 
KhAin and enters its eastern basin. After traversing the Eastorn 
Kongbo (Khombo) district, it trends north-east for 100 basin of 
miles — in general parallel with the contiguous Kongbo 
ranges and the distant Ninchen-thangla — and on reaching * 

94“ turns abruptly to the south. Its course has been ex- 
plored 20 miles below the bend, to Gya-la-Sindong (8000 
feet), but no farther. The basin is bounded on the north 
and east by the continuous plateaus of Lhanigo, Arig, 

Pemba and Lhojong, Pashu, Dainsi, and Nagong, and on 
the south by the inner Himalayan water-parting. Numer- 
ous tributaries join the river from both sides, but little is 
known of them. Those from Kongbo, Lharugo, and Arig 
are said to unite and join it a little above Gya-la-Sindong, 
and one from Nagong a little below. . This lost rises near 
the AtarGang-1^ a pass over the Himalayas between the 
Nagong plateau and the Zayul district, and is said to be 
on the direct road from LhAsa to Zayul via Qya-la-Sin- 
dong ; it is probably joined by the Kenpu river of the 
lamas’ survey, which rises in the southern scarp of the 
Pemba-Lhojong plateau and probably flow% through the 
Potod and Pomed districts of KhAm. The independent 
Lhoyul country lies to the south of tjie Nagong-chu (lit. 

“ black water ”). The re^on is generally of a compara- 
tively low elevation, is said to have much more rong 
than of chAng-tAng, an?l 'probably contains much more 
forest and luxuriant vegetation than any other part of 
Tibet north of the Himalayas. • Lower 

The lower course of the Yaro-tsanpo has long been a matter of Yaro- 
controversy between English and French geographers : the former tsanpow 
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have maintained, in accordance with information from natives of 
Tibet and Assam, that it enters the Assam valley and is the princi- 
pal source of the Brahmaputra river, of which the Lohit Brahma- 
putra river is the eastern source ; the latter have maintained, on 
the autborijy of Chinese geographers, that it flows into Burma and 
is the principal source of the Irawadi river. But now its eastern 
basin has been cxplorad, and the Lohit Brahmaputra has been 
found to have its sources in a range bordering the Giama-Nu-chu ; 
the yaro-tsanpo must therefore necessarily pass into Assam, and 
measureihents of the discharges of the principal rivers entering 
Assrfn from the north conclusively identify it with the Dihong. 
That river, which receives the Loliit Brahmaputra a little below 
Sadiya (450 feet ibove the sea), has been explored upwards into 
the Himalajras to a point withm 100 miles of Gya-la-Sindong ; but 
as yet notliing is known of the connecting channel, except that it 
must have a fall of about 7000 feet, or as much as the entire fall of 
the Yaro-tsan^te in its upj)er course of 900 miles. 

South The Tibetan basins ta the sputh of the Yaro-tsanpo which 

Tibetan included between the Himalayan chains of water-parting 

basins, snow-poaks are the Kheri, the Kali Gandak, 

and the Buria Gandaky subject to Nepal ; then the follow- 
ing, which are subject to Lhdsa : — (1) the Tirsuli Gandak, 
on the direct road from Kathmandu to Dokthol via Kirong 
(9700 feet); (2) ^e Bhptia Kosi, through which the road 
from Kathmandu to Shigatze passes via Nilam Jong or 
Kuti (13,900 feet) into (3) the Arun-Barun basin, 120 
miles by 30, which embraces the Dingri Maidan and Shikar 
Jong jvlateaus and the great Chomto Dong Lake (14,700 
feet) ; this same road, after passing Sikkim and western 
Bhutan, where the chavi of high snow -peaks, including 
Kanchinjinga (27,815 feet), is the water-parting, traverses 
(4) the Lhobra, (5) the Cha-yul, and (6) the Mon-yul 
basins, which are also crossed by the road between Chetang 
and Tawang. Kast of the 93d meridian the height of the 
peaks of the outer Himalayan chain falls to about 15,000 
feet ; the inner line of water-parting recedes northwards, 
and with it the boundary of Lhdsa rule. The included 
basins are occupied by independent semi-savage tribes, — 
Miris, Abora, Mishmis, <kc. ; but about the 97th meridian 
Lhdsa rule again asserts itself. The mountains again rise 
to a great height in the Nechin-Gangra range, the eastern- 
most Himalaya, which terminates about the 98th meridian 
in spurs thrown off to the north and south, parting the 
w’aters df the Lohit Brahmaputra and the Giama-Nu-chu. 
The southern spur bends westwards in horse-shoe fashion 
round the Zayul basin, and then merges into the range 
which separates upper Assam and eastern Bengal from 
Burma. Lhdsa rule extends over Zayul, and for a short 
distance down the valley of the Giama-Nu-chu, embracing 
some tracts which lie outside the geographical limits of 
Tibet, as lower Zayul, where the elevation falls below 4000 
feet and the climate is so warm that criminals are sent 
there from Lhdsa as a punishment. 

The The Giama-Nu-chu is called by the Chinese the Lu-kiang or Lu- 

Glama- tse-kiang. Its course is known down to about 27* 30' N. lit., a few 

Nu-chu, marches below Bonga, on the left bank, where the Abbe Desgodins 
established a mission station temporarily ; but nothing certain is 
known of its lower course. It is generally believed to be identical 
with the Salwin river, which the Chinese also call the Lu-kiang ; 
but the similarity of irnhie is not conclusive of identity, for the 
Lu country covers a largo area, and its name may he given to a 
second river rising among the Ly-sii and Lu-tsc tribes to the south. 
Nothing certain is known of the Salwin above 26* N. lat. ; whore it 
is crossed on the road from Tali-fu to Bamo, it is almost certainly 
of too small a Volume to have its sources farther off than, say, 250 
miles in the southern Tibetan scarp, and not far away in the heart 
of Tibet. There * a considerable probability that the Giama-Nu- 
chu is the source of the Irawadi, and thus that Chinese geographers 
have been right in assigning a 'Tibetan origin to that river, though 
wrong in identifying it with the Yaro-tsanpo. 

Eastern The IJayul plateau, with the lofty mountains of Kokarpo 

plateaus. Dayul (11,450 iet) and Dokela to the 

south near Bonga, lies between tte Giama Nu-chu and the 
Chiamdo or Lan-tsan-kiang ; the latter river is believed 
to become the Mekong of Cambodia. The Ou-kio river of 
the Abbd Desgodins rises in an important valley between 


the Giama-Nu and Chiamdo rivers and, flowing past Dayul, 
joins the former above Bonga. Next comes the Makham 
plateau, between the Chiamdo and the Di-chu, of which 
the chief town (11,900 feet) is called Gartok by Tibetans 
and Kiangka by Chinese. East of the Di-chu or Kin-sha- 
kiang lie the plateaus of Batang, Litang, and Darchendo, 
which, though geographically and ethnologically Tibetan, 
are directly under China. The last two are separated by 
the Ja-chu, which is known as the Yalung in its southerly 
course to join the Kiii-sha ; the united streams flow east- ^ 
wards through China as the Yang-tse-kiang or Blue river. 

The western Hor country lies to the north, on the direct WMtem , 
route between Ladak and LhAsa ; it is a region of extensive 
grassy plains and numerous lakes, some of great size, and 
occasional hill ranges, which, though often snow-covered, 
are of no great elevation above the tableland. It is in- 
habited by nomads —Chdng-pas of local origin and Khdm- 
pas from the east — and occasional communities of gold- 
diggers and of traders in salt and borax, which are plenti- 
fully found on the margins of the lakes. Thok Daurakpa 
(15,300 feet), the centre of a large gold-field, is the chief 
settlement. Within a remarkable basin, surrounded by 
high hills and enclosing the great Dangra-Yum Lake and a 
cluster of small but well-built villages, Ombo, are lands 
which produce a profusion of barley at an altitude of 
15,200 feet,-— a unicpio instance of cultivation at so great 
a height, no other cultivation occurring within 300 miles 
on cither side. The Tengri-nur or Nam-cho, 1 50 miles in 
circumference and 15,350 feet above the sea, lies to the 
north-west of Lhdsa ; and beyond it there is said to be a 
still larger lake, the Chargut-cho, and numerous smaller 
lakes, to one or more of which the sources of the Giama- 
Nu-chu may perhaps be traced, though as a rule the lakes 
in this region have no outlet. The Ninchen-thangla range 
lies between the Tengri-nur and Lhdsa ; it is considered by 
some writers to rival the Himalayas, but is probably not 
more than 300 miles long nor anywhere higher than 24,000 
f^et above the sea. 

The Chdng-tdng attains its greatest width (over 500 The 
miles) on the meridian of 85*; north of LhAsa it contracts 
to 400 miles, and is probably narrowest (140 miles) on the^“®‘ 
meridian of 97 ^ It is covered to a very considerable ex- 
tent, probably everywhere below 16,000 feet, with a succu- 
lent grass, which forms from May to August the softest of 
green carpets and furnishes an abundance of green pasture. 

Willow and tamarisk are occasionally met with on the 
margins of the lakes ; but as a rule there is little wood 
or scrub of an Jr kind, and cultivation only in very excep- 
tional localities, such as Ombo. Myriads of wild animals 
— chiefly the yak and the antelope, but also the ass and 
the camel — roam over the entire region, but mostly con- 
gregate in the uninhabited northern portion ; their argols 
furnish a plentiful supply of fuel, without which it would 
be impossible for travellers to cross the country, as there 
are stretches of hundreds of miles in which no other fuel 
is procurable. As the Chdng-tdng narrows to the east, 
its surface becomes corrugated with chains of low hills. 

Here too there is more marsh land than on the west : 
the Odontala plateau at the sources of the Hoaiig-ho river 
is described by Prcjovalsky as one vast bog in summer, 
during the prevalence of the 8outh-w€st monsoon from the 
Indian Ocean. The openings between the meridional hill 
ranges to the south permit the rain clouds to pass ud to 
much higher latitudes before discharging their moisture 
than on the west, where they are faced by the great longi- 
tudinal ranges of the Himalayas. ^ . 

The Kueii-Lun has been identified, geologically, by The 
Stoliezka, as far west as the Victoria Lake on the * 

Pamir, in 74* E. long. ; it has been surveyed between 77* 
aid 82", where it rises to more than 22,000 feet, and 
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towers above the plains of eastern Turkestan. To the east 
it is known for some distance as the Toguz-Davan (Eleven 
Passes) range; Prejcvalsky observed a prominent peak 
(Jingri, 20,000 feet) on the 90th meridian, east of which 
successive portions are known as tlie Angirtakshia, Shuga, 
hJamohon, Burkhan 13udha, and Dzun-mo-Lun ranges. The 
rivers flowing nortli through openings in the Kuen-Lun arc 
generally small, with the exception of the lloang-ho. East 
of the 85 til meridian the Kuen-Lun constitutes the chord 
of an arc formed by the Altin Tagh, Nan-shan, and Koko- 
nur ranges, which project northwards and border the plains 
of the Lob-nur region and the Chinese province of Kan- 
suh ; several hill ranges and some great plateaus notably 
those of Chaidam or Tsaidam — are comprised between the 
arc and the chord, and the region generally is closely allied 
to Tibet in its physical aspects. Occasional peaks rise to 
considerable altitudes and are covered with perpetual snow ; 
the plateaus form a succession of stcjis ascending from the 
jilains of Gobi to the Tibetan plateau. 

(Sommer- Barcliienilo, called Ta-chieii-lu by the Chinese, on the extreme 
rial road eastern boundary of Tibet, is tlie prineipal emporium of the trade 
from between that country and China. Thence two iinnortant roa<ls 
west .to lca<l to Lhasa, one called the Jiing-lam or “official road” (935 
vast. miles lon^), the other the Chang-him or “northern road*' (890 
miles). The former, which is the more direct, is the post road and 
that by wl)ich officials travel between Lhasa and Peking ; but it 
crosses much rugged and diflicult country. The other is prcfen*ed 
by traders, as being less difficult and less liarassed by officials, and 
mostly passing over plains witli an abundance of pasture for tlieir 
baggage animals. The former has long l)ee,n known from the pub- 
lished travels of Hue and Gabet and the embassies from Nepal to 
China, and its eastern section, from Hatang to Darchiendo, has been 
traversed by several Europeans of late years. The latter lies in 
regions in eastern Tibet into which no Euro[)ean has yet penetrated^ 
but which were recently crossed by Pandit Kiishua from north to 
south ; they belong to the province of Kham, which appears to he 
split up into a number of districts, each governed by its own gyalpo 
or chieftain, who in some insUnces is subject to Lhasa, in others 
to China, but not unfrequently is independent of both. Darchiendo 
itself lies in the Minia (Miniak) district, from which the Chang- 
lam pas.ses through a succession of petty districts, Tan, Dango, Dau, 
and Rongbaeha or Horko, skirting Niarong (Gyarung?). The 
inhabitants of this last are said to have conquered the neighbouring 
districts and to have even braved the Chinese, but at last to have 
been won over to Lhasa by bribery. Rongbaeha lies in the valley 
of the Ja-chu and contains the largo town and monastery of Kanzego 
(2500 houses, 2000 lamas ; 10,200 feet above the sea). Beyond it 
lies, in the valley of the Di-chu, the district of Dar-ge (De-gue), 
said to be one of the richest and most populous iu all Tibet, con- 
taining towns in which the best jewellery, saddleiy, guns, and 
swords are maniifactiirod. The Chang-hlm passes through Dar-ge 
up to Kegudo (11,800 feet), where it meets roods over the Chang- 
tang from Chaidam on the north and the Koko-nur district in the 
north-east. Very little is known of the country hetrveen the Chang- 
1am and the frontiers of China ; it is called Sifaiwir “ the country 
of the western barbarians “ by the Cbine.se ; to the north are the 
districts of Chiamogolok and Banakhasum, inhabited by marauding 
tribes, and lower down arc the Amdo and Thochu districts, on the 
borders of tracts occupied by the Mancliu tribes of Szc-chuen 
(China). From Kegudo the Chdng-lam trends westwards over tlie 
eastern Hor country, all clulng-tang, for 30P miles. The route has 
not yet been explored, but probably passes through the pasture- 
lands of the iSok-pas ; on reaching Lake Choinora it turns south- 
wards, then passes the monastery of Shiabden (14,930 feet), a 
notable resting-]>lace for caiavans, crosses the lower scarp of the 
Chdng-tdng by the Ijaiii pass (15,750 feet), and finally descends 
into the Lndsa plateau. 

, Official The Jung -1dm or olficial road from Darchiendo passes through 
road Litang (13,400 feet; 2500 houses) and Batang (8150 feet; 2000 
fi om east houses) to Gartok or Kiangka, crossing cn rmUe the Yalung and 
to west, Kiii-sha rivers ; thence it proceeds up the valley of ,tho Chiamdo- 
chu or Lan-tsaii-kiang, and has been traversed by the Abbe 
Desgodins via Dayag (his Tchraya) to Chiamdo (his Tchamouto). 
He says, “To get an idea of the configuration of the ground lot 
any one take a sheet of parchment, crumple it iu his hands into 
many creases, and then spread it out on a table, and he will obtain 
a map in relief, furrowed with depressions and steep slopes and 
presenting very little flat surface.” Chiamdo is tho chief town of 
the province of Khain, and, being considered a point of great 
strategic importance, is strongly garrisoned ; it has a large monas- 
tery, containing 8000 lanias. It is situated at the iunction of tw^o 
rivers, which are frozeil iu winter ; but in summer the valleys are i 


highly cultivated. Thence the Jung- lam proceeds south-west to 
tho bridge of Shang-ye-Jam (Kia-yu-kiao) over.Jhe GiamyrNu-chu 
—here called the Sok river— and then ascends to Lhojong (13,140 
feet)— the Loiirondson of tho lamas' survey— where it is J(^ined by 
the road from Gartok via Zayul and Nagong. It tlien trends 
westwards over the plateaus already mentioned as , bordering the 
eastern basin of the Yaro-tsanpo, passes occasional small villages, 
monasteries, and lakes, crosses two lofty passes— the Nub-Gang-la 
(17,940 feet) and the Tola-la (17,350 feet)— descends to ^he flttlo 
town of (iiamda (10,900 feet) in Kongbo, and, passing out of Kham 
into IT, enters the Lhasa plateau. From the capital it is contiiuied 
over a dist«nec of about 900 miles to the western limits of Khorsuin, 
erossing tho Yaro-tsanpo at the Chink -jam-ehori firidge and recro.«}s- 
ing at Jiinglache, midway passing througli Shigatze ; it then tra- 
verses a great breadth of ehiing-Uing ami crosses the lieridional 
water-parting at the Muriam-la (15,500 feet). Thejp are twenty- 
five staging places called tarjuins, from 20 to 70 miles apart, be- 
tween Lhasa and Rudok, with acQnnmodaiion sometimes houses, 
but more generally tents— for about 20u men ; they are under the 
charge of a jalno, who is bound to provide yaks and otlmr beasts 
of burden and horses for carrying the mails, impressing them from 
tho nomads encampeil near tho tarjiims. TTie road is generally well 
defined : loose stones aro cleared away in the narrow defiles, and 
piles of stones, surmounted by flags on sticks, arc erected at jdaces 
on the open stretches of tableland wliere tho track is liable to be 
lost. * * 

Tlie climate of Tibet differs greatly iu diff(*rent parts, .and at Climate, 
ililferent seasons of the year. In western Tibet the frost is perma- 
nent from 0(!tober to April, and tho lakes and rivers down to 8000 
feet are frozen every winter ; at 15,000 feet the thermomcKT falls 
below tho freezing- j^)oint every night; and at 20,000 feet there is 
probably perpetual frost in the shade. The mean monthly tempera- 
tures and ranges of temperature, embracing from Six to ten years’ 
observations at the meteorological observatory at Leh (in 34“ 10' 

N. lat, height 11,510 feet), are as follows in degrees Fahrenheit:- - 
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At Lhilsa (in 29® 39' N. lat., beiglit 11,800 feet) the mean tem- 
peratures observed by the pandits were 30° in February and March 
and 61° in June and July. Southern Tibet is described as being 
delightful in summer,— the land coviired with vegetation, streams 
flowing in every valley, and all nature bright, snarkling, and frcsli. 
But in winter snow and frost reign supreme ; all vegetation is drie<l 
up ; the lakes and rivers are frozen ; tho roads and footpaths are 
jiaved with ice ; and cold cutting winds sweej) acros.s the surface 
of the land. In northern Tibet Prijcvalsky found ‘'a terrible 
climate” in summer at 14,000 feet: in tlie second half of May 
wintry snowstorms were not unfrequent and the frost by night 
reached - 9° Fahr. ; and in Juno and July there were frosts (23® 
Fahr.) every clear night. In the winter the cold is intense ; Hue 
and Gabet, crossing the Di-chu river in 1846, found a great her<I 
of yaks entombed in ice, tlie river having frozen whilst they weie 
swimming across. (J. 'J'. w.) 


Is’DrsTiiY, Trade, and Govkrnment. 

The industrial arts are at a somewhat low ebb, though in metal- Industry, 
founding tlie natives display a eertain amount of ability and taste. 

Their statues and small Iwlls arc, however, only copies of Indian 
models. They use the iron from their mines, wjiich is very good, 
for making excellent blades for sabres and other weapons. They 
are very fond of precious stones, but do not know how to work 
them. 'Fheir chief industries are eonnccCed with wool, the great 
and inexhaustible staple of the country. Weaving is generally 
the work of women. Tho cloth usually employed for summer 
garments is tho Iwa-wa^ which is dyed Avith madder or indigo, and 
sold in pieces eight or ten inches in Avidtli and about twelve yards 
in length. Another sort of cloth largely sold is tho'Hro ox p' rug ^ 
of a better ^lality of wool, liner and thicker, which is often manu- 
factured in DbUs (U), whence it is sometimes cj^led DbUs pTu^ ; 
it i.s generally dyed dark red. Tcrma is a superior kind of thin 
woollen cloth, a flannel-liko fabric, dyed dark red, of which there 
are two sorts,— made of shawl wool, zvnd hahVery of common 
wool. Sag-lad is for fine cloth made of fine shawl wool (le-na) ; 
and mam-iu is a woollen cloth, very coarse and loosely W(*ven, the 
common sort of which is n^i; (JyeiL 

Every Tibetan is more or le^ss a trader. Officers for the super- Trade, 
inteudenco of trade, called garpous^ are appointed by the king, the 
ministers, and the groat lamaserais. ^ The import and export traffic 
is carried on by caravans, which, according to the route and its 
difficulty, employ yaks or sheep. Tho two gi*eat markets are 
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teriea or dgotipa (vulg. gomha). I^ach of the four must be, like 
the (lalai lama, an avatar, when removed by death he must* 
reappear in tlie flesh avS a child, and be raised to that nosition. Of 
equal rank with the nonioklian is the deba lama of uCa-hlan, the 
great monastery near Lhasa ; he, however, is not an avatarian 
luma ; his appointment has to bo confirmed by the Chinese ern* 
leror. Next to him is the lama gunc or chaplain of the dalai 
ama, the director of his conscience ; he may be an avatar, but his 
nomination is also in the hands of the Chinese em|)eror, and this 
furnishes an interesting clue to the extent of tlie imperial j)OW<*r 
over the church of Tibet. The nomokhan rules with the help oi‘ 
five ministers: four of these - laymen— are for the financial, judicial, 
i-evenue, and home departments, and a fifth, a lama, for ecclesias 
tiail aflairs. The four provinces of Mngari-Khorsum, DbUs, gTsang 
(Tsang), and Klianis (Kham) are ruled each by a hka-hlon oj- , 
governor, wdtli a i>ropcr stalf of minor oflicers, under the authority 
of the nomokhan. Besides these there, are several minor kings or 
rgyal-pos outside of tin; four provinces ; but within these provinces 
there are four ])rincipalities which are under the direct government 
of the Chinese imperial delegates. Tlu se are (1) Dayag or Chraya 
and (2) Kiamdo or Cliiamdo, both on tlie cast ; (.3) bKi’a^sis-lhun-po 
or Tashilunpo, where resides the p<in-hn riu'po-H lama, who yields 
to none but the dalai lama in religions importance, and, though an 
avatar, requires also the confirmation of the Chinese emperor to liis 
election*; (4) Sakya-Kongina, south-west of the ])reeeding. There is 
also a Chinese oflicer {y-tsin) in residence at Lhasa who superin- 
tends several minor pri ncipalities scattered over the country. Every 
five years Lhasa, Chiamdo, and Tashilunpo scud envoys with 
presents to the einpror. In the east of the country is the princi- 
pality of Darge or Degue, in the upper <‘Ourse of the Yaluiig-kiang, 
ruled by a king w'bo recognizes the suzerainty of China, and at the 
same time since 1803 has managed to keep on good terms with 
the king of Lluisa, to whom he has promised submission. On the 
low’cr course of the same liver are the Chentui or Gyaruug tribes, 
who from the conquest of Tibet were subject to China, but since 
1864 have been transferred by the Chinese Government to the rule 
of the king of Lhasa, who is now represented among them by a 
Tibetan resident. South of the Chentui is the principality of 
Dar-rtse-mdo or Darchiendo, the Ta-chicn-lu (Tatsieulu) of the 
‘Chinese, the rGyala of the Tibetans, where the government, under 
the supervision of Chinese officers, is entrusted to a native king, 
called Ming-chang-se by the Cliinese and KJyala igyal-bo or king 
of rOyala by the Tibetans. 
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Sliigatze (or Digarchi) and Lhasa, where the caravans arrive in 
December and January from China and Mongolia, Kham an<l 
Szo-chufcn, Bhutilit, Sikkim, and Nepal, Kashmir and Ladak. Of 
the four principal trade routes the two which start from Darchiendo 
have been, mentioned above (p. 342). The third route, 915 miles 
in length, starting from Si-ning in Kan-su (China), run.s along 
the Koko-niS* to Jun, thence to Di-chu Rab-dun, crosses the homi 
or lower Daiigla, and proceeds 'via Giaro and Lake Chomora 
to /jhasa ; this route, wiiich is forbidden to the Chinese, is les.s 
frequented than tlui others because of the numerous bands of 
ro’iliers infesting tho country towards Si-niug. Much more im- 
portant is the route which comes from tho west, with Lch as its 
starting point ;jit runs via Gartok, Lake Manasaiwar, Muriarn 
pass, Tadora, and Shigatze to'Tjhasa. Like the other caravans, tho 
yearly oae which ^blIow^s this route stops several times on the way 
for local fairs ; the districts passed through are compelled to fur- 
nish it with *300 yaks for carrying goods and to provide food for 
the travellers. The centres for Tibetan trade on tho borders arc-^ • 
for Mongolia and north Clliife, 8!-ning ; for Szo-chuen, Darchiendo ; 
and in Assam, Davangiri and Udalguri, where there is a great fair 
twice a year in connexion with the Tawang loute. Darjiling is tho 
central mart for the Chunibi valley trade, ^ I’atna for that passing 
through Nepal, and Leh and Kashmir in the west. From China 
come silks of all varieties (Buddhist nrejudico not permitting the 
Tibetans to rear silk- worms and kill them), carpets, and hardware ; 
from Mongolia leoDier, saddlery, sheep, and horses ; from Khum 
perfume ; from Bzc-chuen bri(’k t(‘a (some six millions of pounds 
iinnuaTly ; tea in leaf is not in use in Tibet) ; from Tawang, Bhutan, 
and Sikkim rice and tobacco ; from Nopal ))roadcloth, sillc, indigo, 
coral, pearls, sugar, spices, and Indian manufactures ; from Ladak 
and Kashmir saflron ami Indian commodities. Silver and gohl 
are the most important articles of export ; then follow salt, wool, 
woollen manu pictures, furs, drugs, and musk. By tho Nepal ami 
Ladak routes Tibet exports large (piantities of yaks* tails, borax, 
gold, silver, and ponies. In 1882-83 the total exports to India 
amounted to £58,322 (Bunjab £17,710, North-West Provinces and 
Oudh £40,612). Tho imports into Tib(;t readied £24,197 (£1530 
from Punjab, £22,667 from North-West Provinces and Oudh). 
The principal exports were borax (£17,222), salt (£13,978), wool 
and woollen goods (£4936). The imports included grain (£13,587), 
cotton goods (£2875), and sugar (£2395). In 1883-84 the export 
of borax had increased by 12,329 maunds (about 453 tons), that of 
wool and woollen goojla by 2244 maunds (82 tons), while the ex 
ports of salt had decreased hv 572 maunds (21 tons). The whole 
of the increase in borax is in the trade with Kumaun, and in weight 
it is almost double the increase in tho ex))ovt of rice from that 
district, for which it is bartered in Tibet, the usual rate of exchange 
being two of borax to one of rice. Tlie total excess of the value ot 
exports over imports amounted to nearly two lakhs of ru])ees. In 
1885-86 the value of the wool and woollen stufls exported rose 
from £4300 to £8800. These figures, however, convey no adequate 
idea of tho British trade with Tibet, as a large quantity of goods 
passes through Nepal. Russian woollen cloths, coarse and loo.se, 
of scarlet, green, blue, and violet colour, as well as hearthrugs, 
thickly woven and of a flowered pattern, come through Yarkand 
and are conveyed all over the country. 

Since 1720 Tibet has been a dependency of China, and as siicb is 
under the Chinese viceroy of Szc-chuen. Chinese authority is re- 
presented by two imnerial delegates, one of wliom is the assistant 
of the other. They direct exclusively the foreign and military ad- 
ministration of the country, leaving the civil and religious govern- 
ment in tho liaiids of the Tibetans. They are appointed for terms 
of three years. Subordinate to these are two daluhi or groat 
officers and two paymasters, residing, one of each gi’ade, at Lhdsa 
and at Bzhikartso (Shigatze or Digarchi). Next in rank are three 
commanders, reading at Lhasa, Digarchi, and Dingri near tho 
Nepal frontier. Below these are three tingptiiis, non -commis- 
sioned officers, who complete the staff of military Chinese officers 
in the countiw. Tlie ivsual number of Chinese troops, all Manchu- 
Tatars, in Tibet docs not exceed 4500 men (2000 at Lhasa, 1000 
at Digarchi, 1000 at Giangchi, 600 at Dingri). In matters of civil 
government the supremo authority bclong.s to the dalai lama, the 
rgyahha rin-iio-ci, residing in the famous temple-palace of Potala 
(see Lhasa, Hrol. xiv. p. 500). But lie is consulted only in cases 
of emergency, when his decision is never questioned. His powers 
are transmitted to a special officer for life, nominated by tlie 
Chinese Government, who is known by several titles, such as dc-sri 
or the Mongol nomokJmif “king of tho law”; he in the rgyal-po 
or “king” as well as ^he prime minister of the dalai lama, and the 
regent when tho latter is a minor. Ho is seleided from among 
the foul head lamas of the Chomoling, Konduling, Tanmaling, and 
Chajoliug divisions near Lhdsa, so^-cJled from their chief monas- 

1 This is still In a disturbed state, the jiass being closed by the Tibetans In 
consequence (\) of the important, preparations m^e in 1886 for a commercial 
mission to Lhasa by Mr Macaulay and (2) of the prisssuni of tho Nepalese 
Government on that of Tibet in a recent treaty, in order that the wliole tiade 
should puss tlirough Nepal 
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The Tibetans, in a legend of the Tandjur, preteinl to bo the de- Inhabit- 
sceiulants of an ape, sent to tho snowy kingdom (i.r. Tibet) by ants. 
*Cheiiresig (Spyan-ras-gzigs-Avalokiteshvara), and of a Tibetan 
snniiio (a female demon or rakshasi). They had six children, whom, 
as soon as they were weaned, they abandoned in a forest of fruit 
trees. Coming back after a few years, the father found to his great 
surprise that their number had increased to 500. But, as they were 
starving, he liad recourse to his patron Chenresig, who declared that 
he would be tho guardian of the race. So he went to Mount Tisc 
(or Kaila the Su-Meru), and threw down a great quantity of tho five 
kinds of grain, with wliich tho famished apes long fed themselves. 

As tho consequenee of eating this grain the monkeys’ tails and the 
hair on their oodies grew sliorter and shorter, until they finally dis- 
appeared. Tl^ monkeys began to speak and became men, and 
clothed themselves with leaves. The interest of this legend, when 
stripped of its Buddhistic adornments, lies in the fact that belief in 
a monkey ancestor seems to have been common to various branches 
of the race. Tho Tang-chang and Peh-lang tribes boasted also of 
being descended from a monkey ; they were tlie two great divisions 
of the Taiig-hiang or Tangiit, offsets of the same Sien-pi stock as 
that of the conquerors of Tibet under Fanni Tubat (see note, p. 338 
above). The inhabitants of Tibet belong to the Mongoloid races. 

Besides the Tibiitaiis so called, occupying the greater part of the 
country, especially in the south from west to east, there arc Turkic 
tribes callea Hor in the north-west, Mongol tribes called Sog (Sok) in 
the north-e-ast, and several ill-defineil tribes on the borders of China, 
who differ from the others. The Tibetan race is not thoroughly 
homogeneous, as may bo seen from the various accounts of travellers. 

On the west they are described as being short, with an average 
.stature of 5 feet 2 inches, according to the measurements of General 
Alexander C,unningham ; in central Tibet and the cast they are of 
middle stature, rather tall than short,— a difference resulting ap- 
parently from their intermingling with the surrounding races. As 
general characteristics, they are strong, slender in limb, witl/black 
eyes slightly oblique, largo mouth, brown hair, no beard, a dear 
ruddy brownish complexion with an intelligent expression. They 
are a people of good natural gifts, mild in temper, true to their 
word, kina and simple, fond of music, dancing, and singing, Vut 
thoroughly imbued witn superstition and lacking enterprise. Ex- 
ception is made of the people of the eastern borders, who are 
described as being cheats and co^Yar(is. The most highly gifted 
•are tho inhabitants of Amdo, the region* beyond Kbuni, having 
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Koto-nur on the north and China on tlio cast. Taller than the 
/Tibetans of the west, they are famed for their quick intelligence 
and open disposition ; a large proportion of the readers and chief 
lamas of the great schools and the higher otticiala belong to this 
race. TTie nomad tiibes of the north -wist are known by the Chinese 
common appellative of Sifan (“western aliens”). They include 
Mongol, Tibetan, and other tribes. In the cast, near the borders of 
China, are the numerous tribes called Gyarung or Chentui ; their 
language has been studied by Hodgson, who has pointed out its 
remarkable similanty of structure to that of the Tagals in the 
Philippines. To the south of these aro the Laka or Lolo (mainly 
in Sze-chuen), Liso, and Moso ; the last-named have advanced to 
' some extent into Indo-China. The Laka or Lolo arc remarkable 
for their European white features. Their language, along with that 
of the Liso and Moso, &c. , forms a group cognate to the Burmese. 

' Not so far east aro the Lutze or Kunung, Melam, Arm, Pagny or 
Djion, Telu, and Remopu, all speaking a dialect of Tibcbin, mixed 
with foreign words, for which tno name of Mtdam is appropriate. 
Savages aro found, says the pandit explorer A— K, in some of the 
valleys of the range north of Saithang {Le.^ the Altin-tagh north 
of the Syrten plain). They have a thick and daik skin, are well 
built and apparently avcU fed. They are clad in skins, and live in 
caves and dens or under the shelter of overhanging rocks. Bemg 
ignorant of the use of anna in the chase, they lie in wait for 
tneir prey near springs of water or salt flats. They are remarkable 
for thoir fleetness of foot ; even a horseman finds difficulty in over- 
taking them. Whenever they see a (uvilized man they run off in 
great alarm. They are said to know how to kindle a fire by means 
of a flint ; and they flay the animals they kill with sharp-edged 
stones. This is not the only survival of the Stone Age, for in the 
case of some religious rites the lamas are shaved with a “ lightning 
stone.” The country is thinly peopled and large tracts in the 
upper plateaus and Mngari-Khorsum aro quite uninhabited. In 
the province of Khdm the population is very irregularly distributed, 
and the nomad character of the tribes occupying a great part of the 
upper country makes any estimate doubtful. The central provinces 
of UbUs and gTsang are the most densely peopled, and A— K puis 
the population of Lhdsa at 25,197 (7640 being lamas). The totals 
lately given by Chinese authorities (4,000,000) and by the Russian 
staff-officers (6,000,000) are probably nearer the truth than the 
11,000,000 ami 33,000,000 of former authoritin.s. The Tibetans 
aro a very social people, and all possible circumstances, especially 
marriages and births, aro made occasions for feasting and enjoyment. 
The burial customs are jieculiar. First the hair is plucked out from 
the top of the head, in order to facilitate transmigration. The 
corpse is not disposed of everywhere or always in the same way 
(lacK of fuel sometimes preventing cremation), and the lamas decide 
whether it is to be put away by interment, by throwing into the ' 
river, by burning, or oy exposure to beasts and birds of prey. The 
last-named mode (regarded as very honourable) has almost dis- 
appeared in the west, but is still practised in the central and eastern 
provinces ; the body is cut in pieces and the bones broken into frag- 
ments by professional corpse butchers, and, when all the flesh has 
been devoured at the selected spot, called dUr krod^ to which the 
body had been previously carried, it is not unusual to throw the 
remaining fragments of the broken bones into the river ; sometimes 
the phalanges of the fingers are pre.served to be used in bead-rolls. 
The lamas are generally inhumed in a sitting posture, the knees 
being brought up to the chin and corded together,, a.s tightly as 
possible. In the case of the gyalpos or kahlons thev^body is burned 
in a metal vessel, the ashes being afterwards carefully collectied to 
be made into an imago of the deceased. Polyandry has been 
practised from the earliest times, and has been carried by the spread 
of the race into more gonial countries, such as Bhutan. The joint 
husbands are usually, hut not always, brothers. The arrangement 
seems to work smoothly, and women enjoy general consideration, 
according to all travellers who have spoken of the subject. The 
wedding ceremony takes place at the house of the bride's parents, 
after adequate presents liavo been offered by the elder brother, 

. husband or bridegroom, and witliout the assistance of any priest. 
It consists chiefly in the engagoraent of the intending spouses and 
the placing of a piece of butter by the bride’s parent on the head of 
the Dridegroom and by his parent on that of the bride. Unless 
otherwise stated by the mollier in each case, the elder husband is 
the putative father of the children, and the others are uncles. 
Polyandry has resulted in the assignment to the wife of ^ paramount 
position, which in the north-east and east of the country lias grown 
among certain tribes into a real sovereignty, ©(which we hear from 
the bej^innings of Chinese history, and which has left certain sur- 
vivals among the Lolo and Moso tribes of the present day as well 
as in the late Burmese court. 

neUgion. There are two religions in Tibet -Buddhism, in the shape of 
liAiiAisM {q,v,\ and an earlier creed, generally called the Bon 
religion, of which not much is known. The latter, a creed evolved 
from Shamanism, does not seem, from what is said in Buddhist 
books, to have received any regular fom either in doctrine or other- 
sHse until the introductien of Buddhism, which incited the Bonpo 


to seek in a better organization the means of holding their own. 

They borrowed much from the Buddhists, as the latter did from 
them,— many deities supposed to be Buddhist ibocause cf their 
Buddhist names being simply Bon gods. At the present day the 
two rcligion.s exist peaceably side by side, and the Bon erwd has 
numerous adherents and rich convents in the central nrovinces of 
DbUs and gTsang, but few in the western and eastern provinces. 

The Bonpo are sometimes called the “Sect of the Black,” as distin- Bonpt. 
guishod from the “ Red ” or Old and “Yellow ” or Reformed Lamaists, 
both appellations being derived from the colour of their gafments, 
though Bonpo have been seen in red as well as in black. They gre 
also called Gruii-druii-pa(8ee below). The establishment of the Bonpa 
or Bon-5o8, i.«., the Bon religion, is attributed ti^ G&on-rAbs, also 
called Bstan-pa Gsen-rabs, f.c., Gsen-i^bs of the doctrine, the name 
under which no is worshipped in the temples of his sect, as, for 
instance, at Tsodam in east Tibet, not far from Bonga ; his statue, 
which occupies the central place, represents him as squatting, with 
his right arm outside liis reti scarf, and holding in his left the vase 
of knowledge. In a Bon mtra he ar.id to hold in his right 
hand the iron hook of mercy, with which ho fishes people out of the 
ocean of transmigration, in his loft hand the seal of equality, and 
to wear on his head the mitra jewel. His* full name is Bon gien- 
rdbs-grun-drmi.^ Gsen-rdbs-mi-po, or “(the) excellent human 
god,” another name of the .same personage, has been identified by 
some Tibetan authorities with Lao-tsze or Lao-kiun of China. This 
identification, however, rests only on the {Render (msis of an apparent 
affinity of sound between the hen of gsen and a common Chinese 
appellative for the Taoists. The geniiino resemblances between 
Bonpa and Taoism come from the fact that both religions have drawn 
from similar sources, from the native rude Shamanism which is much 
the same in both countries, from the tantric and esoteric doctrines 
of India, and from Buddhist ideas. The identity is sufficient to have 
deceived the uncritical mind of native scholars, and |;ho matter has 
not yet been carefully examined by Eunmeans. The eighth book 
of the (huh-mtfiaJyhel-hji-midoH, in twelve hooks, by a Tibetan 
lama, Chkoikyi Nyima (1674-1740), which, with three others, has 
been lately translated by Sarat Chandra Das (in Jour. As. Soc. 

Beng. for 1881-1882), give^ some information on the rise of the 
Bonpa in the region of Sliang-shung, identified, not with the modern 
region of the same name in the north-west of LhAsa, but with 
Guge or Ghugbe and Knaor or Upper Besahr. Tliree stages are 
pointed out in the development of the Bonpa after the time of 
its mythical founder, who reckoned among his spiritual descendants 
sagos of Persia, Leg-tang-mang (some names ot Lao-kiun ?) of China, 
of Tliomo, of Miiiiak (east Tibet), of Sumpar, and of Shang-shung. 

The fii*st stage is that of the human and nistorical founder of the 
religion, a sage of the name of Shong-hon, who lived in the semi- 
historical time of Thi-dc-tsanpo, the sixth king of Tibet (the first is 
said to have ruled about 415 n.c.). The second stage, dating from 
the 3d century b.c., is that at which Bon theories and doctrines 
began to exist, a beginning coincident with the arrival in the 
country of three Bon priests from Kashmir, Dusha, and Shang- 
shung. The recital down to this point gives evidence of the vague- 
ness of the traditions preserved by the Tibetans with reference to 
their own beginnings, and .shows that the author has striven hard 
to put together shreds of ancient reminiscence within a fabulous 
and mythical account. With the third stage w’o come down 
to historical times. It is divided into tliiee periods, — the first 
dating from the arrival of an Indian pandit by way of Kashmir, 
who wrote some of the Bon books ; the second being that of the 
introduction of Buddhism and the consequent persecution leading 
the Bonpo to multiply their sacred books, which they concealed ; 
and the last being that of the revival of the Bonpa and the bring- 
ing forth of the hidden books subsequent to the overthrow and 
temporary effacement of Buddhism by gLang-dhanna (908-1013). 
According to this source, which, however, is certainly tinged by 
Buddhist prejudice, it w^as only at the last-mentioned date that the 
Bonpa reached its complete orpnization. 

Eighteen principal gods and goddesses aip enumerated, includ- 
ing the red wrathful razor spint, tlie black wrathful razor spirit 
the tiger god of glowing fire (the popular god universally wor- 
shipped), the messenger demon Rgyal-po, otherwise Pe(d)kar 
rgyal-po (much dreaded and worshipped in the central provinces : 
ho is said to be identical with the deity Kye-pAng of Lhasa, fibred 
as a W'ooden stick or log decked with rags ; see Jaeschke, Dict.^ 
p. 7), the god of sound, the great demon, and tho^jerjjent demon. 
Information is lacking as to the specific characteristics of these 
gods, and it is not clear to which of them belongs the title of 
Tcun-tu bzang-pOi froqiicntly cited as the chiq^ Bon god ; he Is re- 
puted to have a wife Yoin-ki-long-mo, the otenial female principle, 
and from their union have resulted all the minor gods and the 
whole world. ( 

1 The term ayuh-drun (arasti), also i^pplied to his followers, means the cross 
crainponn6e, the svastikat similar to that of the Buddhists, from which it differs 
only in direction, the Bonpo manner of circumambulation round a shrine 
or deity beiug from right to left, while the Buddhist manner is from left to 
right 
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Bonpa Of the Bonpa literature the only text which has been made 
litera- acceasib^p to Western scholars is a sutra translated bv A. Schiefncr 
ture. in M&m, de VAcaa*d6 St. P^tersb. (xxviii., No. 1) called Otsangma 
Mu hlnmdkar-po (“The holy white iiAga, the hundred thousand ”) ; 
but Buddliist influence is so manifest in it that no correct idea of 
the primitive Bon religion can be derived from it. In a native 
account, dating from the 18th century and translated by Sarat 
Chandra Das, the following are enumerated — three works on philo- 
sopity a^d mctafdiysics, four meditative works, nine ritual serials, 
six scries of epistles, and four mystic works of a late period, in all 
of ^'hich the title of the translated sutra is not made known. It 
is stated in the translutioii that these Bon scriptures originally 
consisted of wholesale plagiarisms, 8ubse(iuently altered in ortho- 
graphy and terminology from Buddhist canonical works. The 
Bonpo afe said to have got the counterparts of the JCak-gifur in 
general. As a correlative of the six-syllable pray(*,r of the lamas 
6m mani pau-me hum (vulgarly “om-mani peme-on”), they have 
one in eight syllables, wlucb th#!y pronounce via-tri-mu-lrc-sa-la- 
dzu. The Bonpo are now Tre<juentlv confounded with the Red 
Bamas or Buddhists of the Old school, who aio distinguished from 
the Yellow or Reformed sect by their garments. 

lIlHTOUY. 

History, From the lUh century i».r. the Chinese used to call by the name 
of Kiang the tribes (about 150 in number) of nomads and shepherds 
in Koko-nur and UAj nortl^-east of present Tibet ; but their know- 
ledge continued to be confined to the border tribes until tlie sixth 
centurv of our era. In the annals of the T’ang dynasty it is said 
that the population of the country originated from the Bat-Kian 
or Falj^Kiang ; and, as the information collected in the lirst part 
of the notice concerning Tu-bat, afterwards Tu-baii, the modern 
Tu-fati, dates partly (as is proved by internal evidence) from a time 
anterior to the'T’ang dyn^^sty (818 A. l». ), some degree cvf reliaiiee 
may bo p]a(!ed on its statements. Thcio w(5 are told that Fanni, 
a scion of the southern iaaiig dynasty of the Tu-bat family (which 
flourished from 357 to 415 at laaug-chu in Kan-suh), who had 
submitted to the iiorthern laang dynasty, lied in 433 with all his 
people from his governorship ol Liu-sung (in Kau-c.liu) w'cstwards 
across the Yellow river, and founded beyond Tsih-1^bih (‘‘hcapy 
stones”) a state amidst the Kiang tribes, with a territory extend- 
ing over a thousand li. By bis mild and just rule bo was soon 
enabled to establish bis sway over an immeiiso territory. His 
original .stale was npi’nreiitly situated along the upper course of 
the Yaluug river, an altluent of the Kin-sha-kiang. The foregoing 
stateanents, which are most probably genuine history, are preceded 
in Tibetan chronicles by a mass of legends invented by ibo native 
Buddhist historians for the purpose of connecting their monarchy 
with India. 

Through thcexertir)nsof Prinse]), Csoma de Kiiibs, F. von Scblag- 
intweit, and Sarat Cliaiidra Das wo jiossess five copies of lists of 
kings, forming Iho royal c.inoii of Tibet from the legendary begin- 
nings between tlio 5th and 2d century n.c. down to the end of the 
monarchy in 914. But the .serious divergences whi<di they show 
(except as to later times and in general ouiliiies) make their nn- 
authcntic charaebu’ plain. As the last published list is accom- 
panied Ijy a eonimcntary, it i.s the easiest to follow, and reipiires 
only to bo supplonicnted lierc and there from the other lists and 
from the Chinese sources. The first king, Gnya-khri btsau-po, is 
said to have been tlie fifth son of King Pra.senadjit of Kosala, and 
was born wdth ob]if[uely drawn eyes. Ho fled north of the Hima- 
layas into the Bod country, where lie was elected king by the 
twelve chiefs of the tribes of .southern and central Tibet. He took 
up his residence in the Yarlung country .south of Lhasa. Tliis 
Yarlung, which borrowed its name from tlio Yalnng of the state of 
Fanni Tu-bat, is a river which flows into the Yaro-tsaiipo. The 
first king and liis six successors are known as the seven celestial 
khri ; the next series consists of six kings known as the earthly 
legs ; and tliey were followed by eight terrestrial IdS. This three- 
fold succession is apjiarCntly an inutalion or a dcba.scd form of tlio 
ancient legend of heavenly, earthly, and human rulers, wliich was 
carried into Persia and Cliina, and from tlio latter country into 
Japan and Tibet, -the relative nnmher of kings being altered in 
the last-nam^d countries to suit local convenience and the small 
amount of truth which they contain. Whilst giving an Aryan 
dc.sceiit lo their first kings, the ancient Tihefans assigned to their 
princc.sse.s a di\^(no origin, and calhid them Ummo^ “goddess.” 
The gynflpcratic habits of the race are manifested in the names of 
all those kings, which were formed by a combination of those of 
their parents, the mot^ior's generally preceding that of the father. 
The 1(14 kings were followed by four rulers simidy called htsan 
(“mighfy”). ^ 

Then occurs a break in the lineal dc.sccnt, and the king next 
in order (c. 461) may be the Tatar Fanni Ttl-bat, but ino.st probably 
his son and successor. His name \^a8 Llia-tho thori gnyaii-btsnn, 
otherwise Hnyan -htsan of Ijia-tho thori, according to tlie custom 
usual in Tibet of calling great personages after the name of their 
birthplace. Lha-tho means “h^aps of stones,” and therefore 


appears to be a translation of T.sih-shih, “hcapy stones,” the ^ 
country mentioned in connexion with the foundation of a state by 
Fanni Tu-bat. It was during his reign that the fir.st Buddhist objects 
arc reputed to have readied Tibet, probably from Nepal. Little 
is said of his three immediate .succc.ssor8. The fourth was gNam-ri 
srong htsan, who died in 630. During his reign the Tibetans 
obtained their first knowledge of aritlimetic and medicine from 
Cliina ; the prosperity and pastoral wealth of the country were so 
gi-cat that “the king built his palace witli cement moistened with 
the milk of the cow and the yak.” To the same king is attributed 
the discovery of the inexhaustible salt mine called Chyang-gi- 
ts’wa (Byang-gi-ts’wa=: “northern salt”), which still supplies tlie 
greater portion of Tibet. The n ign of his illn.strious son, Srong 
htsan sgam-po, opened up a new era ; ho introduced Buddhism 
and the art of writing from India, and was the founder (in 639) of ' 
Lha-ldan, aftenvards Lha-sa. He was greatly helped in his pros- 
elytism by his two wives, one a Nepal princess, daughter of King 
Jyoti varma, the other an imperial daughter of China ; afterwards, 
they being childless, he took two more princesses from the Ru-yong 
( = “left corner” ?) and Mon (general apjicllative for the nations 
between Tibet and the Indian plains) countries. As a conqueror 
be extended his sway from the still unsubdued Kiang tribes of the 
north to Ladak in the west, and in the south he carried his power 
through Nepal to the Indian side of the Himalayas. How far 
.southward tnis dominion at first extended is not known ; but in 
703 Nejial and the country of the Brahmans rebelled, and the 
Tibetan king, tlie third .successor of Srong htsan sgam-po, was killed 
while attem])ting to restore liis power. It is rathrr curious that 
nothing is said of this Tibetan rule in India, exccjit in the (.'hinese 
annals, where it is mentioned until the end of the monarchy in the 
10th (xnitnry, as extending over Bengal to the sc.i,- -the Bay of 
Bengal being called the Tibetan Sea. J. R. T/igaii has found ethno- 
logical and linguistic evidence of this domination, which was left 
unnoticed in the Indian histories. Mang-srong mang htsan, tin' 
secaind son and successor of Srong htsan sgam-po, c.oiitinning the 
con<iuest8 of his father, subdued the Tukuiiiiu Tatars around the 
Koko-nur in 063, and attacked the Chinese ; after some adverse 
fortune the latter took their revenge and junietratcd as far as Lhasa, 
vhere they burnt tlic royal palace (Yumhn-lagang). Khri Ide 
gtsng-brtan-me.sag-ts’oms, the grandson of Mang-srong and second 
in succession from him, promoted the spread of Buddhism and 
obtained for his son, Jangts’a Lhapon, wlio was famou.s for the 
beauty of his person, the liiind of the accomplished princess Kyim- 
.shang, daughter, otherwise A* of the Chinese emperor Jny- 
tsnng. But the lady arrived after the death of her betrothed, and 
after long hesitation became the bride of the father. She gave 
Virth in 730 to Khri srong Idea htsan, in the Buddhist annals the 
most illustrious monarcli of his country, heean.se of the strenuous 
cllorts he made in favour of that religion during liis reign of forty- 
six years (743-789). His son and siiece.s.s()r Muni htsan-po, being 
determined to raise all lii.s .subjects lo the .same level, enacted that 
tliero .should bo no distinction hetwocn ])Oor and rich, linmhle and 
great. Ho coinpclhal the wealthy to share their riches with the 
imligent and helpless, and to make them their equals in respect ol 
all the comforts and conditions of life. He repeated this cxpcri- 
ineiit three times ; hut eacli lime lie found that they all returned 
to their former condition, the rich htnamiing still richer and the 
)>oor still poorer. The sages nttrihntod this curiou.s phenomenon 
to the good and evil acts of their former lives. Notliing of im- 
portance occurre?! during the following reigns, until that of Ral- 
pjiehen, who won glory by his care for the translations of the 
Bnddhi.st scriptures whicli he caused to be completed, or rewritten 
more accurately when required. In tliis reign a severe struggle 
took place with China, peace being concluded in 821 at Ch’ang- 
ngan and ratified at Lhasa the following year by the election of 
bilingual tablets, whicli still exist. Ralpaclieu was assassinated 
by the partisans of gLang-dlianna and the country fell into dis- 
order. gLang-dharma instituted a violent porsecutioii of Buddhism ; 
hilt he was soon assassinated in his turn, and the kingdom divided 
into a w’c.stern and an ea.sterii part by Ids two sons. Tlie partition 
dill not, however, prevent internecine wars. Tlio liistory for some 
time now boeomos ratlier intricate, and requires some attention. 
I’al K’or tsaii, the second western king, after a reign of thirteen 
yeans died leaving two sons, Thi Tasi Tsegpa-pal and Thi Kyida 
Nyimagon. The latter went to Ngari ^Mngari) and founded the 
capital Bnrafig ; he loft three sons, of whom the eldest declared 
himself king of Mang-ynl (the Monhuil of our maps), the second 
seized Burung, and the younmist, Detsud-gan, heemno king the 
province of Shang-shnng (the modern Chngh^). The revival of 
Buddhism began with the two sons of the last-named, the elder of 
whom became a monk. The younger, Khorre, inhei ited his father’s 
throne, and was followed in his authority by twenty .successi^-i. 
Tasi T.segpa also had three sons, — Palde, Hoddo, and Kyide. ^ The 
descendants of the first made themselves masters of Gniig-t'ang, 
Lngyalwa, Chyipa, Lliatse, Langlnng, and Tsakor, where they 
feverally ruled as petty chiefs. The desceuilaiits of Kyide spread 
themselves over the Mu, Jang, Taiiag, ’ Yarnlag, and Gyalts© 
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distriots, where they also ruled ns petty prinoea. Hoddo left four 
sons, — Phabdese, Thido, Thich’ung, and Gnagpa. The first and 
fourth hecaiiie masters of 'J'sangrong, the second took possession of 
Aindo and Tsongklia, tlio third became king of DbUs, and removed 
the capital to Varlung, south of Lhasa. He was followed on liis 
tlironc from son to son by eleven successors. History is silent as 
to the fate of the eastern king, the other son of gLang-dharma, 
and liis successoi's, but the geographical names of the chieftainslii[)S 
enumerated above make it clear tliat the western kingdom had 
extended its power to tlio east. Chronology is (hitie.ient for all that 
period. Wliile the dynasty of Khorre in Shang-shung and that of 
Thich’ung in DbUs were running, anotiier autliority, destined to 
become tiie superior of both, had arisen in Tibet. Khorre left his 
throne to liis son Lliailo, who was himself succeeded by his three 
sons, tlie youngest of whom invited tho celebrated Indian Budtlhist, 
Atisiia, to hiave liis monastery Vikrama Shila for Tibet, where 
he settled in tho great lamascrai of Thoding in Ngari. Besides 
religious books ami teachings, he introduced in 10*26 the method 
of computing time hy cycles of sixty years, “obtained from the 
Imlian jirovince of Shamhahi.” Ho was tlie first of tho several 
chief priests whoso authority bccamo ]inramount in the country. 
Tho kings of DbUs greatly ])atronizcd them, as for instance in the 
ease of the celebrated vSakya Paiidita hy the seventh of tlicse kings. 
I'andita, at the special reipiest of Kuynk, the successor of Ogdai, 
jiaid a visit to his court in 1*246-48. Five years afterwards Jvuhlai 
Khan conquered all tho cast of Tibet ; and, after lie had a.scended 
the throne of Cliina, the Mongol omjicror invited to his court 
Phagspa Lodoi CyiiUslian, the iiepliew of tho same Pandita. Ho 
remained twelve years with the cinju'ror, and at his request framed 
for tho Mongol language an alpliahet imitated from the Tibetan, 
which, however, did nut ])rovo satisfactory, and disappeared aftm* 
eighty-five years without having been very largely useil. In return 
for his services, Kuhlai invi'sted Phagspa with sovereign power over 

(1) Tibet proper, comprising tho thirtiMm districts of U and Tsiiiig, 

(2) Kham, and (3) Aindo. From this time the Sakya-pa lamas 
became the universal rulers of Tibet, and remuined so, at least 
nominally, under twenty-one successive lamas during seventy years 
(1270-1340). Their name was derived from the Sukya monastery, 
which was their cradle and abode, and their authority for temporal 
matters was exercised by specially appointed regents. When the 
nower of tho Sakya began to wane, tliat of tho rival monasteries of 
Digungj Phag(liil), and Tshal increased largely, and their respective 
inliueiicc ami authority overhalanee.d that of tho successors of 
Phagspa. It was at this troubled epoch that Chyaiig ('hub Gyalt- 
slnni, better known as riingmodu from the name of his native town, 
appeared on tho scene. He subdued Tibet proper and Khum, fur 
the continued pos.scssion of whirh he was, however, compelled i:) 
light for several years ; hut he sm^ceeded in the long run, and with 
tlio approval of tho court of Peking estahli.shed a dynasty wliiedi 
furnished twelve rulers in succession. When the .Mongol dynasty 
of (.Ihina passed away, the Mings confirmed and enlarged tho 
dominion of the Tibetan rulers, recognizing at the samo time tho 
child hiiiias of the eight principal monasteries of the country. 
Peaco and jirosperity gradually weakened the benign rule of the 
kings of tliis dyimsty, ami during tlio rc'ign of tho last but onn 
intc.nieeine war was l ife between the chie.fs and nobles of U ami 
Tsiing. This state of things, occurring just as the last rulers of 
the Ming dynasty of Uliina were struggling against tho encroach- 
ments of the Manehus, their future siieee.ssor.s, favoured the intej-- 
fereueo of a Klioskot Mongol prince, Tcngir To, called in tho 
Tibetan sources king of Koko-nui*. The ]\longols were interested 
in tho n'ligioii of the lamas, especially since 1576, when Allan, 
khakan of tho Tumeds, and his cousin snnimoned the chief lama of 
tho most imjiortaiit monastery to visit him. This lama wa.s Sodnam 
rOyaintso, the third sm^ce.ssor of Ucdiindub, tho founder of tlie 
Tashilumho monastery in 1417, who load been (deeted to the more 
important abhotshii) of (laldan near Lhasa, and was thus the first 
of the great, afterwards dalai, lamas. Tlie immediate sucoessor of 
Gedundub, who ruled from 1475 to 1511, liad appointed a special 
officer styled dcjia to control the civil admini.stration of tho countr3^ 
To Sodnam rGyamtso the Mongol khans gave tho title of Vadjra 
Dalai Lama in 1576, and this is tho first use of the widely known 
title of dalai lama. During the minority of the fifth (really tho 
third) <lalai lama, when the iMongol king Tcngir To, under tho 
pretext of supporting tint religion, intervened in the ntlairs of tlie 
country, the Pan-ch’en Lo-saiig CJh’o-kyi Gyal-ts’ang tama obtained 
the withdrawal of the invaders by tho jiayment of a heavy war 
indeipnity, and then applied for hel[) to the first Manchii emperor 
of China, who had just ascended tho throne. This step enrageil 
the Mongols, and caused the advance of Gushri Khan, son and 
successor of Tengir To, who invaded Tibet, dethroned all the petty 
pKneos, including the king of Tsang, ami, after having subjugated 
the whole of the country, made the fifth dalai larna supremo 
monarch of all Tibet, in 1645. The Cliineso Government in 1653 
confirmed tho dalai lama in his authority, and lie paid a visit to 
tho emperor at Peking The Mongol Khoskotes in 1706 and tlAi 
Sungars in 1717 interfered again in the succession of the dalai 


lama, but the Chinese army finally conquered the country in 1720, 
and tho present system of government was established. TJie events 
which have happened since that time have been recorded in the 
articles Lii.\sA and Ladak. ^ 

Lanouagi'D and LrrKRATUuifi. / 

Bod-skad is the general name of tho language ot Tibet, which Lan- 
is also occasionally called Gangs-can-gyi skad (i.c. “tho glaciers guage, 
languago”). This name is specially applied to the forms jin ifce in 
DhUs-gTsang. Tho vernacular is enlled p'dl-skad or common 
language in con trad istinetion to tho Ifus-skad or book languago. 
Besides the Bod-skad thi rc arc two chief dialects"** in Great Tibet, — 
that of Khams, spoken in tho tliix'o provinces of Mdo (Darrtso- 
imlo), Kliiiin, and (dong in the east, and that of NgarLKhorsum 
in the west. Jaesehke arranged these dialects under three heads, — 

(1) western, including those of Biilti and Purig, th(^ most archaic, 
and of La<hik and Laliiil ; (*2) central, including those of Spiti and 
of DbUs and gTsang ; (3) Kluimsi. T() J^he same Bhot group belong 
tho (.-hanglo or Bhntani or Lho[)ii, tho language of Bhutan, of which 
we have a grammatical notice by Hohin.son (1849), ami tho Serpa 
and the Tak]>a, of Tawang, both of wliicli arc only known through 
the voeahiilaries collected by Hodgson. The later Takpa forms the 
transition between tho Bhot group and the Si-fan group, which in- 
cludes tho Mini.ak, Sungpan, Lifiin, and Thocliu dialeet.s, spoken 
near the eastern borders, as well as the^Hoiqia, spokem on a larger 
area west of tlie, preceding, and much mix'ed with Turkic in- 

i The Oiiituchiii fViHrs \vli(» were si ttleil in Lhasa for a quarter of t century 
from ITlh simlictl the Ifingti.ij'e ; two of thoin, Francisco Orazio della Penna, 
wrll known fnun hi.s acmirMlH description of Tibet, and Cassian di Macerata 
sent home niatcriaks which weie utilized by tho Augustine friar Au^. Ant. Gcorgl 
of Kiimni (ITll-hT) in his Alphultfl uvi Tihrlaninii (flomo, 17(52, 4to), a jlfcnderous 
and confused Compilation, wliich may he still referred to, but with great caution. 

The Tihebiii chaiaeters were drawn by Della Penna, and engraved by Ant. 
Koiitarita in 178S. In 1S20 Abel Umnusat jmblished hi.>e Jltrherchra atir les 
Lmujiii's j’lirtares, a e.huider of which was (hwoted to Tibef.'in. Tho next work 
of importance was a dielionary, intended for Fnropean studenls, which was 
imblished, with 'ribelau types, at the cxj»cnse of the Fast India Company, in 
1S20 atBerampur, and edited by John Marshinan, fi’fun a M14. copy made by 
Fr. Ohr. (J. Sehroeter, .h missionaiy in Bengal, who h.ad .suhstitnted English 
for the Itali.an of tlie original. It was the unsifti'd result of tho labours of 
an unknown Italian missionaiy, wiiu had been stationed either in eastern Tibet 
or close to the frontier in Ithutan. It was juopeily a collection of all tho 
sentences he C(*uld gi'fc writtmi by a native teacher, coiiiph'tisl with extracts 
from iho Ptulvui a iiojiular series of legmids about Padma Saiiibhava, 

Uiifortuiiabdy tho work wa.s h ft uiilinislied. mid uiiK'viscd, as there was no 
Tibtdaii scholar to correct the pioofs. Though richer in words than later 
dictionaries, the work cannot,, for thesi* reasons, U*) aceojited as an authority 
on any doubtful point. The grammatical not, ice, consisting of forty jiages from 
Noliroeter, pretlxed to this l>U'tion(\rn nf the. Jlhohtnta, or Itiitnn J,n)ujm(/e, hardly 
dcseives mention. At Calcutta in 1S31 tho Hungarian Alexander Csfuna de 
Kotos (17S4-KS42) brought out his Dirtionarif^ Tihrtaii and Etiglisk, and hia 
Grammar of the Tihdaih Language in English, preji.an.sl on tho western frontier, 
where ho liad resided for several years at the monasteries of Yangla and 
Piikdal in Zanskar, ami llnally at Kaiium in llpjier Mesalir, enjoying the help 
of native scliohms. liis w’orks arc admirable so far as concerns the litemry 
language (chierty that of tlie Buddhist translations). At St Petersburg J. J. 
Schmidt jmhlished his Grammutik drr Tlhctlsrhcii Sprache in 1839 and his 
Tibet iMih-Veulschm IVortrrhurh in 1S41, but neither of tlie.se woi’ks justified tho 
great pietensioiiH of the author, whose ae.cess to Mongolian sources had enabled 
iiini to enrich tho results of his labours with a cmtuln amount <4 information 
unknown to his predeee.s.sors. In Franco, P. E. Foueuux publishod in 1847 a 
translation from thv Jlgt/a trhrr rol pn, the 'I'ibetan vi'rsioii ol tho f,alitn Vistara, 
ami in IS.SH a Gramnudre TInbttaine; W'liile Ant Sehiefner had begun at St 
Petemburg in 1849 liis series of translations and researches. His Tihdische 
,S7»diVa(ls:»l-(}8) is a valuable collection of documents ami observations. In 
iM’d I .eii.sius publi.shi’d his paper GehcrGliinesist he nml Tibetischc UiutVirhallJiiasei 
and since 1SG4 Leon Fecr has broiiglit out in Paris many translations of texts 
from Tibetan Buddhist lileraturc. In 1849 the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal published comnaratixo voeabnliiries of spoken and written Tibetan 
by Bryan 11. Hodgson, and grammatical notices of Tibetan (according tiCsoma’a 
grammar) and of Changdo, a Tibetan ‘dialeetj by W. Robinson. But it was at 
Singapnie in isr)2 that tlio general relationship of the Tibetan and the Bunnan, 
now admitted in coiniiarative philology, Avas established for the first time, by 
J. R. T^ogan, in the Journal of the Indian A rchiprlagn. Prof. Max Miiller, in hU 
“ Letter on the Classification of the Turanian I/ntiguages” of 1853, arrived fn- 
d(*|M>mlently at a similar conclusion. In 1857 the Moravian missionaries estab- 
lishetl a stathm at Kyclang, district of Garza. British Iji1i(i 1, in Laduk. a scliool, 
and a lithographic ju’esH, and it is to tlio labours of 11. A. Jae.sdiKe of this 
mission that w'o are imlebt-eil for the most valuable materials for the practical 
study of Tils'Lin. From 18G0 to 18(57 that scliolarcnade several important com- 
munieal ions, chiefiy with reference to the phonetics and the dialectical pro- 
iiumriiition, to the academies of Berlin and 8t Petersburg, and in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In 18(58 at Kyclang he published by lithography 
A Short rractiad Grammar of the Tibetan J/inguage, with special reference to (he 
sjydrn dialects, and tlie following y«*ar a Pomanized Tibetan and English Die- 
tionarg. He also published in 1871-70 at Gnadau in Prussia by^)m same process 
a Tibetan and Giunmn dictionary. Afterwards he prepareil hir the English 
Govcriimerit A Tibetan- English DictioTuirg, with sjiecial reference to the prevailing 
dialeets, in 1881. Dr II. Wcnxe.1, one of liis pujiils, bioui(hfc out in 1883 from 
his MS. a Simplified Tibetan Grammar. M.'ijor Th. II. Lew'in with tho help of 
a lama cominled A Manual nf TiU-inn, or rather a scries of colloquial phrases, 
which was brought out at Calcutta in 1879. A portion of the New Testament 
hiiH been trarisluted into Tibetan. As regards native pliilology, the most 
ancient W’oik extant Is a grammar of the TilM'tan tongue, liy Tonini Samb'ota, 
the introducer of tho Indian nljdmbet,, preserved in tho Bstan-lwyur (mdo 
cxxiv). This collection also concilia otlier works of tho samo kind, (llcllou- 
arie.H by later Avriters, translafioiis of many Kanskrit works on grammar 
vocabulary, &c., and bilingual dictionaries, Sanskrit and Tibetan. As separate 
publications there are several vocabularies of Chinese and Tibetan ; Mongol and 
Tibetan; Chincac, Manchu, Mongol, Oelot, Tibetan, and Turkish; Tibetan, 
Sanskrit, Manchu, Mongol, and Chinese. ^ 

- There aro without doubt many minor skad-luga or dialects which are still 
iiriknoAvn. For instance, in the Pan-yiil valley north of LhAsa tho Inhabitants 
are said to speak an indistinct skad lugs. 
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grodients. With the exception of the Sokpa, a Mongol dialect, and 
of the G)yrung, a nro-Chineae dialect, the languages spoken in Tibet 
belong to the lar^e linguistic family commonly called Tibeto- 
Burman, a division of the Kuen-lun group, which is a part of the 
Turano-‘Scyihinn stock. 

Gram- The laiigui^c is more consonantal than vocalic, though much 

mar. softened in tno central dialect. The consonants, 30 in number, 

which are decmo<l to possess an inherent sound «, are the follow- 
ing j*— k'a^ (fa, ntja, hi, ht, dja, vya, ta, t'a, da, na, pa, jut, ha, 
via, t8a,lsa, dza, wa, zha, za, ’/<, ya, ra, la, sha, sa, ha,’ a ; the so- 
callM Sanskrit cerebrals arc reprcseiiLcd by the letters /cf, I’a, da, 
na, sha turned tlio othcT way. Ya, when combined as second con- 
sonant with k; p9, VI-, is writt/-n under the fust letter. Jla, when 
combined as second letter with k-, t-, p-, is written under the first, 
and whcT^ combined with another consonant as first letter over the 
second. The vowels are a, i, u, e, o, which are not (Ustinguished 
as long or short in writing, though they are so in the vernaculars 
in the case of words altered Iw plmnetic detrition. Agglomerations 
of consonants are not objl^non.'iido ; and they are often met with 
as initials, giving the apnearance of telescoped words — an appearance 
which historical etymology often confirms. Many of these initial 
consonants arc silent in tlft^ softened dialects of the central provinces, 
or have been resolved into a simjder one of another character. The 
language is much ruled by laws of (uiphuny, whi(;h have been strictly 
formulated by grammarians. Among tlie initials, live, viz., g, d, b, 
VI, ’h, are regarded »as preifxes, and are called so for all purposes, 
though^they belong sometimes to the stem. As a rule none of 
these letters can bo ]dnced before any of tlie same organic class. 
I’ost-positions, pa or ha and ina, are re(piircd by the noun (sub- 
staiitiv^ or adjective) tliat is to be singled out ; jto or bo (rnase.) 
and mo (fem.) are used for distinction of gender or for em])hasis. 
The cases of nouns arc imlioated by siillixes, 'which vary tlieir 
initials accordijfg to tlic filial of the nouns. The plural is denoted 
when rc({uire(l liy adding one of several words of ]ilMraUty. When 
several words are connected in a sentence they seldom re(piiro more 
than one case clement, and that conics last. Tliero are personal, 
demonstrative, interrogative, and rellexive pronouns, as well as 
an indefinite article, which is also the numeral for “one.” The 
personal pronouns are replaced by vai ioua terms of respect when 
speaking to or hidbre sup('rioi's, and there arc many words hesides 
which are only employed in ceremonial language. The verb, wliich 
is properly a imrticiple, lias no element of person, and denotes Iho 
conditions of tense and»mood by an external and internal intlexion, 
or the addition of auxiliary verbs nnd suffixes when the stem is not 
susceptible of inllexion. The conditions wbieli approximate most 
closely to our present, perfect, fuUuo, and imperative are marked 
cither by asjiiration of the initial or by one of tlio five prefix coii- 
.sonants according to the rules of ciqdiony, and the whole looks like 
a former system thrown into confusion and disorder by phonetic^ 
decay. As to the internal vow(‘l, a or c in the present t'uida to 
become o in the imperative, the e changing to a in the past and 
future ; i aiul u arc less liable to change. A final s is also occasion- 
ally added. Only a limited number of verbs are capable of four 
clianges ; some cannot assume more than three, .some two, ami 
many only one. This deficiency is made up by tlie addition of 
auxiliaries or sulfixes. Tlii're are no numeral auxiliaries or segrega- 
tivos used in counting, as in many language's of eastern Asia, 
though Avords ex])rcssivu of a eollectivo or integral are often ii.sed 
after the tens, .somelimes after a smaller number. In seientific 
and astrological works, the nnmeral.s, as in Sanskrit, are expressed 
by symbolical uords. In the order of tlie sentence the substantive 
precedes the adjective and the verb stands last ; the object and 
the adverb prec.edo the verb, and the genitive precedes the noun on 
wliich it depends. An active or causal verb requires before it the 
instrumental instead of the nominative ease, Avliicli goes only before 
a neuter or intransitive veib. The chief differencca bctAveeii tho 
classical language of tho Tibetan translators of the 9th century and 
tho vernacular, as well as the language of native words, existed in 
vocabulary, pbraseolog/, and grammatical structure and arose from 
the inflneiico of tho translated texts. 

Philo- Tlio Tihidan language, in its written and spoken forms, has a 

logy. great interest for pliilologists, ou account of its hearing on tho 
history of tho so-called inonosylkbio languages of eastern Asia. Is 
the Tibetan S monosyllabic language passing to agglutination ? or 
the reverse ? Tlie latter is the fact, as avo shall seo further on. 
The Avholo quest#ou has turned upon the elucidation of tho pheno- 
menon of the silent letters, gmierally prefixed, which differentiate 
tho spelling of many Avords from their pronunciation, in tho central 
dialect or current specth of Lhasa. As long as the sounds of this 
dialect only were known, the problem could not bo fully gra.speil. 
R^musatf ratber dubiously suggested, while Schmidt and Schiefner 
maintained, that tho silent letters w^r#a device of grammarians to 
distinguish in Avritiug words which wore not distinguished in speech. 
Bat this convenient opinion was not^utUcient for a general explana- 
tion, being supported by onl)^ a few cases. Among these are — (a) 
the addition of silent letters to^orcign Avords in analogy with 
older terms of tho language {e,g.^ the Persian tadjik was tran- 


scribed staggzig or “tiger- leopard,” because the foreign term left 
untouched would have oecn mcaningle8.s for Tibetan readers) ; (b) 
the addition for tho sake of uniformity of prefixed letters to words 
etymologically deprived of tliem ; (r) the pi obable addition of letters 
by tlio Buddhist teachers from India to Tibetan words in order to 
make them more similar to .Sanskrit cx^iressions (for in.stance, rjc‘ 
for “king,” Avritteii in imitation oi raja, though the original word 
Avnaje or ahe, as is slioAvn by cognate languages). On tlie other hand, 
while phonetically the above cxiilanation Ava.s not inconsistent 
Avith such (-ases as rka, d/rah, b^'«h, bs/crt, and nga, rnga, vgag, mgags, 
higii, vgaA, and hrt.vc, hrdzun, dhyar, &c., Avhero the italicized letters 
are pronounced in full and tho others arc loft aside, it failed to ex- 
plain other cases, such as dgra, mijron, bpyod, spyan, sbrang, shrul, 
bkra, k’ri, krad, k'rims, k'ras, kv.., pronounced da, don, cod or 
su'od, cev, dang, den, fa, t'l, tad or tfh. Vim, In, kc., and many 
others, where tlie spoken foims arc ohvdously the alteration by 
Avear and tear of .soiind.s originally similar to tho Avritten forms. 
Csoma do K()r(j8, Avho Avas acijurdiited with the somcAvhat archaic 
sounds of Liidak, Avas able to point to only a few letters as silent. 
But Major Cunningham, in his book on tbe same country (1854), 
bold that the Tibetan writing, Avhen iir.st applied to the language, 
Avas tlie faithful transcription of speech, and he gave as a proof that 
the name of tlie province of U, Avritteii DbUs, was iho J)rhas,r. of 
Ptolemy. Foucaiix, in hi.s Grammairc (1858), quoted a fragment 
from a natiA^i'. Avork on grammar several centuries old, in which the 
pronunciation of tho sui>poscd silent letters i.s carefully described. 
Since then the problem has been disentangled ; and noAv minor 
points only remain to be cleared up. Jaeschko devoted s])ccial at- 
tention to the dialectical sounds, and shoAved in several tiapers and 
by tho comparative table prefixed to his dictionary that in the 
Avestern and eastern dialects these sounds corres])ond more or less 
closely to the Avritteii form.s. Thus the valuable testimony of these 
dialeet.s may be added to tho evidence funilsbed by foreign Iran* 
scription.s of Tibetan words, loan words in conterminous Innguages, 
and AVords of common descent in kindred toiigue.s. And the whole 
slioAYs plainly that tho Avritten forms of Avoids Avliieh are not of 
later remodelling aio really tbe requ’csentatives of the pronunciation 
of the language ns it Avas spoken at the time of the transcription. 
The concurrence of the evidence indicated aliovc enables us to form 
tho folloAving outlino of the evolution of Tibetan. In the 7th 
(’entury there Avas no difference between the spoken and tho written 
language. Soon afterwards, Avlien the liuiguugo avus extended to 
the AA’c'stern A'alleys, tho prefixed and most of tho important con- 
sonants vanished from the spoken Avoids. The yadag and radag 
or y and r subscript, and the s after vowels and eonsoiiants, were 
still in force. Tbe next change took place in tbe central pro* 
■yiicos ; tbe ra-tags wei'o altered into cerel*ral dimtals, {ind the ya- 
tags became Later on the siiper.scribed letters and finals and 
s (li.sappeared, except in tho east and Avest. It \va.s at this stage 
Mint the language s]>road in Liiliul and Spiti, Avliore the superscribed 
letters Avere silent, iho d ami g finals wore hardly hoard, and as, os, 
i(s, were ai, oi, i(i. Tho Avords introduced from Tibet into the 
])ordcr languages at that time dilfer greatly from those introduced 
at an earlier p<'riod. Tho other changes are more recent and re- 
stricted to the provinces of U and Tsiuig. The voAvcl sounds ai, 
01 , vi, have become c, d, u ; ami a, o, n before the finals d and n 
are noAV d, b, ii. Tho mcdiai have become aspirate tenues Avith a 
low intonation, Avbieb also mark.s tbe Avunls having a simple initial 
consonant; anIi'^Ic tbe former aspirates and the coinjdex initials 
simplified in .s[)ecth are uttered Avith a high lone, or, as tlio Tibelan.s 
say, “with a woman’s voice,” shrill and rapidly. An inhabitant 
of Lhilsa, for example, finds the distinction hotweeii sh and zh, or be- 
tween s and:', not in the consonant, but in tho tone, pronouncing sA 
and s Avith a high note and zh and z Avith a Ioav one. The in- 
troduction of the important compensation of tones to balance 
phonetic losses bad lu'guii several centuries before, as apjiears from a 
Tibetan MS. (No. St Pctcr.sburg) partly published by Jaeschko 
{Monahher. Jkad. Bai., 18G7). A foAv instances will serve to illus- 
trate Avhat has been said. In the bilingual inscriptions, Tibetan 
andCbine.se, set up at Lluisa in 822, and published by BuslicU in 
1880, Ave remark tliat the silent letters were pTonouneed : Tib. 
Hpndgyn], pugyal, is Tcmhr^d suh-poVyc in Chiiic.s(5 symbols; 
khu’, iiOAV Vi, is kirhdi ; hbrong is piihdung ; snyan is shch-njoh 
and. sH-njoh ; sro?ia ia mdun, suduvg, and sidung. These tran- 
scrijitions show by their A'ariety that they Averc made from the 
spoken nnd rfiot from tlio written fonfts, and, considering the 
limited eapaeitic.s of Chinese orthoepy, Avere the nearest attempt 
at rendering the Tibetan sounds. Sjv'a or spren (a monkey), now 
altered vnio den at Lhiusa, tea in Laliul, Spill, and Tsdii^q iif still 
more recognizable in the Gyarnng shepri, and in the lolloAving 
degenerated form.s-~s7ircM in Ladak, strru-go in Kbnms and in 
cognate languages, soba in Liinbu, saheu in Lopebfli smai in 
Tablung Naga, sibrh in Abor Miri,5A?5<i in SibsagaiMiri, sarrha^n 
Kol, Sara in Kuri, kc, Orog-ma (ant), now altered into the sjioken 
Voma, is still A?/oma in Bhutan, and, Avithout tlio suffix, korok in 
Gyarung, /c’oro- in Sokpa, k'orok, k’alck in Kiraiiti, kc. Grang-yo 
Jcolil), spoken Pffwmo, is still gramj-ino iiPTakpa, k’yam in Bur 
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mese, &c. A respectful word for “ head ” is w, written dbu, whicli 
finds its cognates in Murini thoho, Kusunda chipi, Sihsagar Miri 
•tub, kc. liyu (bird), spoken rhya, is still pye in (lynrung. Brjod 
(to speak), pronounced jod, is cognate to the Burmese pyauhtso, the 
Garo brut, kc. The word for “cowries” is 'yrua- in written, rim- 
in spoken Tibetan, and yrwa in written Burmese ; slop (to learn), 
spoken lop, is slop in Melam. “Moon” k zlavn in written and 
daim in spoken language, in which -va is a suilix ; the word itself 
is zla-, cognate to the Mongol ssam, Sokj)a sara, Gyarnng t-sile, 
Vayii choh, kc. The common spok'cn word for “head” is go, 
written myo, to wliich the Munipuri moko and the Mishrni mkum 
are related. Sometimes the written forms correspond to double 
words whicli have disappeared. For instance, gye (eight), which 
is written brgyad ami still spoken vrgyad in Balti in tlie west and 
Khariis in the east, is gyad in Ladak, Laliul, ami U. The same 
word does notat'pear elsewhere; but we find its two ])arls separately, 
such as (1 Lining prr, ^lurnii pre, Taksya plirn, and Takpa gyet, Serpa 
gye, Caro chrt, kc. Rta (horse) is rcduceil to ta in speech, but we 
find ri, r/iyi, roh in Sokpa, Horjia, Thochu, Miniak, and td, ink, 
teh, Cay in Lhopa, Serj)a, Murmi, Kami, Takpa, kc., both with tho 
same meaning. iSnch are the various pieces of evidence obtained 
from an cndh.'ss number of instances. The cases referred to above 
do not, owing to the dilforence of tho causes, yield to any explana- 
tion of thi.s kind. And it must be admitted that there are also 
many cases, some of them caused by irregularities of writing, 
modification of spcdling by decay, and l)y a ])robablc use of prefixes 
still unascertained, whicli also resist e.xjdanation, thougli the 
account just given stands good whatever solution the que.stion of 
prefixes may receive in future. 

Litera- Tuttle is known of the non-religious literature of Tibet. Tho 

ture. most popular and wididy circulated book is called I'/ie Kwidrcd 
Thousand Songs of the. rmcrahlc Milaraspn. Their author Milar- 
aspa (unless the work should be attributed to hi.s disciples), often 
called Mila, wasn Buddhist ascetic of tho llth century ; according 
to Jaesclike, during the intervals of meditation he travellc<l through 
the southern part of middle Tibet as a mendicant friar, instrmding 
the jieoplc by his improvisations in poetry and song, proselytizing, 
refuting and eonvc'rling hereti(’s, and working manifold miracles. 
His legends arc not without wit and poetical merit. A iiumbc^r 
of poems written in an elevated and special style, dramatic works, 
ami collections of fairy tales and fables are said to be in existence. 
A very extensive work, the Djrung yg (Sgruhs yg), regarded as the 
national epic in Kh:im, has betui partly seen by Desgodims and 
Baber. It is in ])roso ; but the dialogue, interspersed with songs, 
is metrical, and is mucli more extensive than the prose framework. 
Religious disciussions and philosophical dissertations alternate with 
comic cpi.sodc'.s. It im^lndes three divisions, -the Djiung linq, 
which describes tho invasion of ])art of Tibet by tho Djiung or 
Moso ; tho Ifor ling, whhdi recounts the compie.stof tho Hor (Turk 
tribes) by tho Tibetans, ami conveys mucli hi.storicral information 
in a tale of magic and marvel ; and the iJjia ling (Chine.se division), 
which narrat(*a a contest of unknown date between the Tibetans 
and the Chinese. This work has apparently never been published, 
and even the mamiscri])ts of the threo divisions cannot, says Baber, 
be obtainc(l in a complete form. But every Tibetan, or at lea.st 
every native of Ivhain, who possesses any education, is able to recite 
or to chant l)assage3 of great length. Anotlu’r Tibetan epic, the 

TIBULTAhS, Albius (c. .Tl-19 b.(l), was the second in 
tho tetrad of the elegiac poets of Ivoine. As wo learn 
from Ovid, ho was tlie successor of Cornelius Gal his and 
tho immediate jiredecessor of IVopertius. The informa- 
tion which we possess about him is extremely meagre. 
Besides the })oems tliom.selves that is to say, tlic first and 
second books — wo liove only a few references in later 
authors and a short Life of jirobablo but not undoubted 
genuineness. AVe do not know liis iirauiomcn ; and his 
birthplace is uncertain. It is, however, a plausible con- 
jecture that he came from Gabii. The year of his birth 
has been variously assigned ; but 54 b.u. may be taken as 
approximately correct: This would make him aJ)out twenty- 
five when he acconnianied Messala on his Aquitanian cam- 
paign in 29, and tliirty-five at Ids untimely death in 19. 
His station was that of a Homan knight; and he had 
inherited a very considerable e.state. But, like Virgil, 
JJorace, and Propertius, lie seem.s to liave lost the greater 
part of it in 41 amongst the confi.scations which Antony 
and Octavian found exi>edient to satisfy the rapacity of 
their victorious soldiery. Tibullus, like Propertius, Reems 
to have lost his father early. He once mentions his mother 


GyaUrung, praises Dagyolong, a famous warrior who subdued the 
savage men of Kliarn. Besides these poems we find allusions to a 
sgruoig, referring to the Ye.sser Khan. Drania^ic work.s^ exist, as 
well as translations of Galen, also of tho Jiamayana in the first 
vol. of tho Bstodlsogs of the Bstan-hgyur. For tVe Voligious 
literature, wliich is considerable, see Lamaism. r 

VVT-iting was not introduced until tho 7th century. Notched Writing, 
sticks {shing-chrain) and knotted cords were in current use, but 
the latter eontrivance is only faintly alluded to in the Tibetan 
record.s, wdiilo of the other there are numerou.s exami>5e.s. No 
mention is anywhere matle of a hieroglyphical writing, but oif the 
e.'isteru frontier the mediciiic-meii or toinba of the Moso have a 
)»oculiar pictorial writing, whicli known in 'Europe from two 
published MSS. (in Journ. Boy. As. Soc., 1885, vol. xvii.) ; thougli 
ap[)areiitly now confined .solely to purposes of witchcraft, U perhaps 
contains survivals of a former extensive .system supcrscdcci by the 
alphabetic writing introduced from India. Accordilig to tradition 

a tradition of which the details, are open to critici.sni- the alpha- 
bet was introduced from Imlia by Tonmi Samb’ota, who was sent 
to India in (>32 by KingSrong htsan to study the Sanskrit language 
and Buddhist literature. Tonmi Samb’ota introduced the so- 
called “ wnting in thirty characters” (six of which do not exist in 
San.skril) in two styles,— tlie “thick letters” or “letters with 
Iic.-ids,” now (!ommonly used in printed hook.s, and the half-cursive 
“eornered letters,” so called from their le.ss n'giilar head.s. The 
former arc traditionally said to have belli doi ived fiorn the Ijaridza 
character. The Landza of Ne[>al, liovvevcr, is certainly not tho 
origin of tho Tibetan letter, but rather an ornamental <lcveiopnient 
of the parent letter. Tho elo.se resemblance of tlio Tibetan char- 
acters “ with heads” to the Gupta inscrijjtions of Allaliaba^ shows 
them to have been derived from llic monunnmtal writing of tho 
peiiod ; and various arguments appear to show that the other 
Tibetan letter came from the .same Indian character in tho stylo in 
which it was u.sed in common life. Tho Tibetan lialf-eursivo was 
further develo])ed into the more current “headless” eliaraeters of 
which there are .several .styles. From the monumental writing of 
Tibet was derived, for the .s]»oeial use of the Mongols in tho 13th 
century, the sliort-lived writing known as Bagspa, from the namo 
of tho lama who worked it out. 

JUhtiography.—lihc, works of Tsonm 'le K()rds, Alex. Unniiiiiglmm, Rarat 
Cli.'imlra L)a.s, Dcsj'odins, jy-on Fcor, Ed, Foticaiix, A. A. (Icorgi, Mryari II, 

Hodgson, 11. A. JacscIike, Th. II. I.ewin, Max Muller, A. Urinusat, W. Uobin- 
Hon, .1, J. Rcluiiidt, F. 0. U. Heliioetcr, liiul A. Rclilcfiw*r liuv»' Ix^ai already men- 
turned, and those of J. W. Hushell, A. (’aniphell, Ti*W. Rhys Davids, Hue and 
(halwi, Koej>lH;n, C. Markliain, iVill.HS, Rsanang Rs(‘tsen, Schott, Puiidlt Nain 
Singh, and others are refevre<l to under I.amaihm, Ladak and Balti, and 
Lhasa The following also may ho iiunuvl : R. Uolhoruft Baber, 

“Travels .'uul Researches m Wostei'n China,” in Hoy. (Irogr. Snc. Supyl. I'ltpirs, 

I., Is82; (k U. Desgodims, Ia ThilH d'aprh la corrrspondanrr drs M mHiaiiairi's, 

Paris, ISSr); Th. Duka, Life and U'orksof Alexander (‘aoirm de Kdron, London, 

1S.S5; Konrad Ganzcninuller, Tibet, Stuttgart, 187S ; Kriek, Helation d’ mi 
Vuynqe an Thibet en Paris, 18:>4; A. Krishna, Fruhraliovn in (ireat Tibet 
and Mongolia, niiido in JS70-SL'; Peport luvjiared by J. M. N. Hennessey, Delira 
Dun, IHSt, lol. ; Terrien de Lneouperie, “Beginnings of Writing in .and around 
Tibet,” in Journ. Hoy, As. Soc , ISsS, xvii. ; Id., T/ie languages of ('liina before 
the Chinese., T/nidon, 1887 ; J. It. Logan, in Journal of the Indian Arrhipelano 
Eastern Asia, vol. vl., Singapore, 1852; W. Woodville Rockill, “The Karly 
History of Bod-ynl,” a})uend. to The Life of the Jhiddha, from Tiludan sources. 

London, 1881 ; Km. von Melilugintweit, Die Koenige von Tibet, Munich, 180G, ana 
Buddhism in Tibet, London, ISCa ; 11. Straclicy, rhiisienl Hcogruphy of 11'e.stern 
Tibet ; Trotter, Journ. Hoy. tieog. Sue., 1877, vol. xlvii. ; 11. Yule, The Book ofSer 
Marco Polo, 2d ed., London, 1874. (T. de L.) 


and sister ; and, according to Ovid’s elegy upon him, they 
were alive at his death. 

Tibullus’s chief friend and jiatron was M. Valerius 
Mc.s.sala Corvinii.s, liiinself an orator and j>oot a.s well as a 
statesman and commander. Messala, like Mtccenas, was 
the centre of a literary circle in Rome ; but the bond be- 
tween its members was that of literature alone. They 
stood in no relations to tho court ; and the name of 
Augustus is never once to be found in the writings of 
Tibullus. It was doubtless this community of taste which 
gained the young poet the friendly notice of Ijilessala, who 
ofiered him an honourable position on his private staff 
when ho was de.spatched at the end of 30 l>y Augustus to 
quell the Aquitanian revolt. Tibullus distinguished him- 
self in tho campaign and wa.s decorated for his services. 
But this did not rouse in him any Military ardour. His 
tastes lay in quite other directions ; and he always speaks 
of war with horror and* dislike. At the end of the war 
in 29 Tibullus returned to Home, and thenceforward his 
life seems to have been divided between Rome and his 
country estate, though his own preferences were altogether 
for the country life. Soon after his return lie made tho 
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acquaintance of his first Jove, Delia. This is what he 
calls hes in his »ppems ; but we learn from Apuleius that 
her real name was Plania, Delia seems to have been a 
woman'* ot middle station. It is impossible to give an 
exact accou' 4 ^t of the intimacy. Tlie poems which refer to 
her are arranged in no chronological order. She appears 
now^as single, now as married ; but we do not hear any- 
thing either of her marriage or of her husband’s death. 
It iS clear, liowever, that it was the absence of her hus- 
band on military service in Cilicia which gave Tibullus the 
opportunity of making or t^newing the acquaintance. It 
was not ilro[)ped when he returned, probably with Messala 
in 27. It ^^as not a difficult task to deceive the simjde 
soldier ; and Delia was an apt pupil in the school of de- 
ception, — too apt, as '’iiilnilltls saw with dismay when he 
found that lie was not the only lover. Ilis entreaties and 
appeals were of no avail ; and after the first book we hear 
no more of Delia. It was during the earlier period of this 
attachment and j)robably in the spring of 28 that, yielding 
to his friend’s earnest and repeated recjuests, Tibullus left 
Delia to accompany M(fcisala on a mission to Asia. He 
fell ill, ^however, and could not get farther than (k)rcyra. 
In the second book the place of Delia is taken by Nemesis, 
which is also a fictitious name. Nemesis (like the (.Cynthia 
of Propertius) was a courtesan of the higher class ; and she 
had other admirers besides Tibullus. He complains bitterly 
of his bondage, and of her rapacity and hardhearted ness. 
In spite of all, however, slie seems to have retained her 
hold on him until his death. Tibullus died prematurely, 
probably in 19, and almost immediately after Virgil, in 
order, as their (um temporary Domitius Marsus pathetically 
puts it, 

“ That none might sing of gontlc lovo in ology’s sad lay, 

Or gallant rnai'cli of royal war on o[)io feet vHsiiy/* 

The character of Tibidlus is reiloctcd in his po(?ins. Though not 
an adinirahlo it is certaiidy an amiable one. Ho was a man of 
generous impulses and a gentle unseltish disi»oMlion. Ho was loyal 
to his friends to the verge of self-sueritice, as is shown by his leaving 
Delia to accompany Messala to Asia, and constant to his mistresses 
with a constancy but ill deserved. Ilis tenderness towards them is 
enhanced by a refinement and delicacy of feeling which are very 
rare amongst the ancients. Horace and the rest taunt the cruel 
fair with the retribution that is coming with tl»o years, when they 
will exult over the decay of the once imperious beauty. If Tibullus 
refers to such a fate, ho dot's it by way of warning ainl not in any 
^etty spirit of triumph or revenge. Cruelly though ho may have 
)ceii treated by his love, ho does not invoke curses upon her head. 
Ho goes to her little sister’s grave, hung so often with his garlands 
and wet wnth his tears, and bemoans his fate to tlie dumb ashes 
there, Tibullus has no leanings to an active life : his ideal is a 
quiet retirement in the country with the loved one at his side. Ho 
has no ambition and not even the poet's yearning for iniinortality. 
HU muse may go packing if it cannot propitiate the fair. As 
Tibullus loved tin; country life, its round of simjdo duties and 
innocent recreations, .so he clung to its faiths, and in an age of crude 
materialism and the grossest superstition he was religious in the 
old Roman way. A simple, gentle, all'cctionate nature such as his 
could not fail to whi esteem ; and his (jarly death caused deep regret 
in Rome. Tibullus was remarkable, his luograjdier tells us, for his 
good looks and the care that he bestowed upon his person. As a 
poet he reminds us in miny respects of the English Collins. His 
clear, finished, and yet unaHoctcd style made him a groat favourite 
with his countrymen and placed him, in the judgment of Quin- 
tilian, at the head of their elegiac wnltcrs. And certainly within 
his own raii^ ho has no Roman rival. Eor natural grace and 
tenderness, for exquisitonoss of feeling and expression, he stands 
alone. He has far fewer faults than ftopertius, and in particular 
he never overloads his lines with Alexandrian learning. But, for 
all that, his range is limited ; and in power and compass of ima- 
gination, in vigour and originality of conception, in richness and 
variety of poetical trcaihnent, lie is mu(di his inferior. The same 
differences are [>erceptii)lo in the way the two poets handle their 
metre. Tibullus is smoother and mojp musical but liable to be- 
come monotonous ; Propertius, with occasional harslinesses, is more 
vigorous and varied. It need only be added that in many of 
Tibullus’s poems a symmetrical composition is obvious, althougli 
the symmetry must never be reduced to a fixed and unelastic scheme. 

It is probable that we have lost some of the genuine poems of 
Tibullus, Ott the other hand, mucji has come down to us under 
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Ilis name wliich must certainly be assigned to others. Only the 
tii-st and second books of the usual order, or about 1240 versi's, can 
claim his authorship, 'fhe first book consists of poems written at 
various times between 30 and 26. It was ju’obalily published about 
25 or 24. The second book seems to have been a posthumous publi- 
cation. It is very short, containing only 428 verses, and is evi- 
dently incomplete. In bollubooks occur poems which give evidence 
of internal disorder ; but scholars cannot agree upon the remedies 
to be applied. 

The third hook, which contains 290 verses, is by a much inferior 
hand. The writer calls hini.self Lygdanius and tlie fair that he 
sings of Ncjcra. Ho was born in the same year as Ovid, in the 
consulship of Hirtius and Pansa ; hut there is nothing Ovidiaii 
about his work. He has very little poetical power, and his stylo 
is meagre and jejune. Ho has a good many reminiscences and imi- 
tations of Tibullus and Propertius ; and they are not always happy. 
The separation of the fourth hook from the third has no ancient 
authority. They form one in the host MSS., end are quoted as one 
in the anthologies of the Middle Ages, 'fho division dates from 
the revival of letters, and is duo to the Italian scholars of the 15th 
century. The fourth book cunsi'.ts of })oems of very dilfcrcnt 
ipiality. The first is a eompositioii in 211 hexameters on the 
achievements of Messala ; and very ^)Oi)r stiilf it is. The autlior is 
unknown ; hut ho was certainly not Tihulhis. The poem itself was 
written in 31, the year of Messahi’s consulship. I'he next eleven 
poems relate to the loves of Sulpieia and Ceriiithiis. Sulpicia was 
a Roman lady of high station and the (laughter of Valeria, Mcssala’s 
sister. She had fallen violently in love with (’erintluis, about 
whom we know nothing but wliat tlie poet tells ns ; and he soon 
reciprocated her feelings. The Snlpicia elegies divide into two 
groups. The first compriscis iv. 2-6, containing ninety-four lines, 
in wfiich the theme of the attachment is worked u}) into four grace- 
ful poems composed for Sulpicia and Cerinthiis alternately. The 
second, iv. 8-12 (to whieli seven should be added), consists of 
Sulpieia’s own letters. They are V('ry .short, only forty lines in all ; 
hut they have a ttuito uni^tue interest as lu'ing the only love potnns 
by a Roman woman that have escaped the ravage's of time. Their 
frank and pa-ssionato outpourings remind us of Catullus. The 
style and metrical liandling betray the novice in poetical writing ; 
and the Latinity is “femijiino.” The thiiteenth j) 0 (mi (twenty- 
four linos) claiiUwS to be by Tibullus ; but it is a miserable forgery. 
It is little more than a cento from Tibullus and Propertius. The 
fonrteejjtli is a little epigram of four lines. There is nothing to 
determine its aulhorsliip. Last of all comes the epigram of Domitius 
Marsus already referred to. 'I’o sum up : the third and fourth 
books ap]»ear in the oldest tradition as a single book ; if separated, 
ti^ey would contain only 290 and 373 lines jcspeetively, ns against 
812 of the first book and 428 of the incomplete second ; and they 
comprise pieces by ditferemt authors and in very dinerent .styles, 
none of which can be assigned to Tibullus with any certainty. The 
natural conclusion of tliis is that we have hero a collection of 
scattered compositions relatijig to Messala and the members of his 
circle which has been adiled as an a})peiidix to the genuine relics of 
Tibullus. When this colleetion vvas made eaniiut bo exactly de- 
termined ; but it was certairdy not till after the death of Tibullus, 
and probably not till after Messala’s. Besides the foregoing, two 
pieces in the eolloLtion called Friapea have been attributed to 
Tibullus ; but tlu're is very little external and no internal evidence 
of his authorshl^\ The text of Tibullus is, on the whole, better 
}»resorvod than t^at of Catullus, and still more so than that of 
ITopertius. But it still contains many corruptions and several 
humme, besides tlie disarrangements already leforrcd to. 

The value of the sliort Tihidli^ which is found at the end 
of the Ambrosian and Vatican, also of inferior, M8S., has been 
much di.scu.ssed. E. Baehreiis iiiaintaius that it is genuine, and 
])Ossihly an abstract from the hook of Suetonius, Bt I'oetis, — a con- 
jecture supported by the fact that even in so short a piece of writing 
more than one Sueloiiian phrase occurs (Baehr., Tihiillische lilatL, 
p. 4 5(7.), '-while Schulze (/f/!5c’Ar./. rf. (hjmnasiahirscn^ Berlin, xxxii. 
658) regards it as a mere rifaciimnto of Horace, i. 4, and 
various passages in Tibullus. E. Hiller {Rhein. Mns.^ xviii. 3.o0) 
thinks it genuine, hut assigns it to the late classical jicriod, — a 
view quite coii.sisteiiL with an ultimate Suetoniaii origin. It is as 
follows: — “Albius Tibullus, e([ues R. e Gabiis [Baidu eiis’s ingeni- 
ous conjecture for the MS. equos regalis^ ^R. being the customary 
abbreviation f»r H(nmmus\ insignia forma cultmjue corporis observa- 
bills, ante alios Corvinuiu Me.ssalam ob iugenium [so Baebr., MSS. 
origineviy others oratoroii] diloxit, cuius et coiitubernalis A(|uitapieo 
hollo militaribus doiiis donatus est. Hie mnltoruin iiidicio priiieipcm 
inter elogiographos opLinet locum. Epistiila*. (juocpie cius, quam- 
quam breves, omiiino utiles sunt [so the MSS. ; Baehreiis reads 
subtiles. The letters referred to are Sulpii'ia’s]. Obiit adulesccn|,. 
ut indicat cpigramma superscriptuni ” {i.e., the one ascribed to 
Domitius Marsus. These words seem to bo a later addition to the 
Life). — Another moot question of some inip<»rtanec is whether our 
I^et should be identified with the Albius of ITomeo {Od.^ i. 33; 
Epist.^ i. 4), as is done by the commentator Porphyrio (200-260 
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A.D.) in his Scholia. In the fonnrr passage Horace tells Albius to 
moderate his grief at the cruelty of Glycera, nor to descant in 
piteous elegies on lier broken faith and the victory of a younger 
rival. It IS clear that GlycJiia cannot ho Nemesis ; for it is a 
pseudonym, as tlie context shows, and Horace would, of course, 
nave used the same pseudonym as Tibullus. If, on the other 
hand, Nemesis were a real name, Horace had no occasion to use 
a pseudonym. It is possible that TibuUus had another mistress, 
Glycera, of whom we know nothing further, and that the viiscrahiles 
elegi have j)erishe<l ; hut this is a mere supposition. The Albius of 
the epistle has an estate at Pedum, where Hornco conjectures he 
may be musing or writing. Ho is liaiidsome, rich, and knows how 
to enjoy lil’e. Ho is wiso and has the gift of speech, popularity, 
reputation, and good health ahitndc , — an enviable list of attributes, 
but certainly one whi(di docs not agree very well with what wo 
know from elsewhere of Tibullus. The theory, then, that these 
passages refer to Albius Tibullus must be pronounced, with Baehrcns, 
unproven ; and the /ocn/a of Horace’s Albius must not bo used, as 
Schulze uses it, to subviirt the credit of the insignis forma of the 
Life. — Ovid, Trist., iv. 10, 53 sq.^ “successor fuit hie [Tibullus] 
tibi, Gallo, Propertius illi, quartua ub his serie temporis ipse fui.” 
In the preceding couplet ho had said, “ Vergilium vidi tantum nec 
aiiiara Tibullo tempus amiedtijo fata dedere nieai.” Ovid, W'ho was 
born in 43, would be only twenty-four at Tibullus’s death if it 
occurred in 19.— The loss of Tibullus’s landed propc.rty is attested 
by himself (i. 1, 19 sq.)^ “Vos qiioquo felicis quondam, nunc 
pauperis agri c.ustodes, fertis inunera vestra, Lares. Tunc vitula 
innumeros lustrabat cjesa iuvencos ; nunc agna exigui est hostia 
parva soli ” (comp. 41, 4*2). Its cause is only an inference, though 
a very probable one. That he was allowed to retain a portion of 
his cstato with the family mansion is clear from ii. 4, 53, “Quin 
etiam sedes iiibcat si vendcro avitas, ito sub imperium sub titulum- 
(jue, Lares.” Coni})are the passagiis quoted above and i. 1, 77, 78. — • 
Messala (composed epigrams (Plin., Kp.y v. 3) and bucolic poems 
fcornp. the pseudo- Virgilian Catulcpfon^ ii.) ; but he was more con- 
spicuous as a patron than as a poet. On his circle and that of 
Maicenas, see Toulfel, Oesch. (Ur rbmiscJu'-ii Literatar^ 4th ed., p. 
431 (vol. i. p. 389 of the Eng. tranah). Other members of the circle 
were Messala’s brother, Pediua Publicola, iEinilius Maeer (probably 
the Macer uddn^ssed in ii. 6), Valgius Rufus, Lygdamus, Sulpicia, 
and others, and even Ovid to a certain extent (Ov., Pont.y i. 7, *28 
S(j.\ Trist.j iv. 4, 27. sv/.). Tibullus \vas Mcssala’s in 

tno A<piitanian war { Vita Tib. and 3’ib., i. 7, ^ a poem com- 
po.sed for iMcs.sala’s triumph). It should bo stated that the date of 
the Aquitanian campaign is still undetermined. It has been 
assigned to 30, 29, and 28. He received militaHa dona (Vita); 
Baehrens unkindly suggests it was for purely poetical .services (Tip. 
Bl.f p. L"»). 'ribiilius’s di.sliko of war is always coming to the surface 
(e.g., i. 3 ; i. 10), and so also his love of quiet and retirement (i. 1 ; 
ii. 1 ; 3, 1 sq ,), — Apiileius (Apol.^ 10), “accusent Tibullum . . . quod 
ei sit Plaiiia in animo, Delia in versu ” ; this is the most probable 
form of the mune, Delia (S^Xos) being a tran.slation of Plania. As 
regards her station, it .should bo noticed that she was not entitled 
to wear the stola, the dress of Roman Hiatrons (i. 0, 68). Her husband 
is mentioned as absent (i. 2, 67 sq.). She eludes the custodes placed 
over her (i. 2, 15, and 6, 7). Tibullu.s’s suit was favoured by Delia’s 
mother, of whom he speaks in vc.ry atfcctionato tcrm.s (i. 6, 57 sq.). 
For Tibullus’s illnc.ss at Corcyra, soo i. 3, 1 sq.^ 55 sq. Tho tiftli 
elegy was written during estrangement (discidiuid) and the sixth 
after the nduru of the husband arnl during Delia’s double infidelity. 
On the dilHculty of “ harmonizing ” tho Delia elegies, see E, Leo 
(in Ivie.ssling and Wilamowitz-iMollendorfa Philol. Unters., ii. jip. 
19-23), who is, however, too .sceptical. Any other attachments that 
Tibullus formed (such as the supposed one for Glycera) must have 
fallen between the end of the Delia and tho neginning of tho 
Nemesis connexion. — Ovid, writing at tho time of Tibullus’s death 
(Am.y iii. 9, 31), .say.s— “Sic Nemc.sis longum, sic Delia, nomeii habe- 
bunt, altera cura rcceiis, albua })rimus amor.” Nemesis is the sub- 
ject of book ii. 3, 4, 6. Tho mention of a leiui (ii. 6) settles her 
position. Tho connexion had lasted a year when ii. 5 was WTitten 
(see ver. 109). It is worth noticing that Martial selects Nemesis as 
the source of Tibullus’s reputation, “faina est arguti Nemesis lasciva 
Tibulli” (Lpigr., viii. 73, 7) ; comparo xiv. 193, “mssit amatorem 
Nemesis la,sciva Tibullum, in tota iuvit quern nihil esse domo,” 
where, however, the .second lino is taken from one of the Delia 
elegies.^ Ovid, A mores ^ iii. 9, 58, “me tenuit moriens defic.iente 
manu.” Tho point ol this can only be seen by rcferonco to Tib., i. 1, 
60, where Doha is addrc.sscd, “ to teneam mowens deficientc manu.” 
—The epigram (jf Domitius Marsus on his death is as follows ; “To 
quoque, Vergilio comitem, non iv.ima, Tibulle, Mors iuvenem campos 
misit ad Elysios, no foret aut elegi.s molles qui floret amores aiit 
/;aneret forti regia bella p(Hlo.” — 'fibullus condemns the rough 
handling which tho inamorata often sulfercd from her Roman lover, 
e.g.f i. 10, 69-60 — “A ! lapis est ferrumque, suam quicuraquepuellam 
verberat j e caelo doripit ille deos. ” The tenderness of the pas.sagc 
paraphrased above (ii. 6, 41 ) is perhaps unmatched in ancient jioetrw* 
'‘desino, no dominie luctus renovontur acerbi. Non ego sum tanti 
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plorot ut ilia semel.” — His love for a rustic life and rustic worship 
appears throughout whole poems, as in i. 1 an/l ii. 1, 2. Of his 
))octry he says (ii. 4, 19), “Ad dominam facile^ aditns per carrtiina 
qiucro; ite procul, Mus«e, si nihil ista valent.” — Specimens of 
Tibullus at Iiis best may be found in i. 1, 3, 89-94 ; 19-36 ; 9, 

45-68 ; ii. 6. Quintilian 8 a 3’8 (fiist., x. 1, 93), “ Elogia quoque 
Gnecos provocamus, cuius mihi tersus ntquc elegans lAaxime videtur 
auctor Tibullus ; sunt tpu ITopcrtium malint ; Ovidius utroque las- 
civior sicut durior Gallus.” — Gvid (Ani.^ Lc.) well calls liim ciQltuSf 
Martial argutus, “lino-toned.” A short but not inadequate account 
of Tibullus’s prosody is given by L. ^lueller in his introduction 
to Tibullus (Catullus^ Tibullus^ umi Propertius^ Lcip.sic, 1880). 
Catullus and Tibullus lengtlicii a «hort vowel T)oforo sj) and fr ; 
Rropertin.s alwaj's keep.s it .short in similar conjunctions, oven 
where s is followed by two consonaut.s, as in slrigcs. Catullus, 
and in three ca-ses Tibullus, allow a trisyllabic verb to close the 
pentameter. Propertius never permits himself this liberty, al- 
though in his carli(*r poems he has as many trisyllabic endings as 
Tibullus. — Tho chronology of tho first '*l>ook is di.sciissed amongst 
others by Bachrens (Tib. BL, ]>p. 12-24). But the data do not 
admit in all case.s of his precise determinations. Baehrcns and 
Hiller (llermcSy xviii. 353) agree that the .second book was post- 
humous. If it liad been known to Ovid when ho wrote his elegy 
on tho poet’s death, it seems certain that ho would have ijuoted 
from it. Hiller assigns 2 n.c. as an inferior limit, by wliich time 
Ov., Ars Am.f iii. 3, 535 &■</., must bade beeif written. Amongst 
tho “dhsarranged poems” are i. 1, 4, 6 and ii. 3, 5. Proposed re- 
arrangements of tfioni may bo fonml in Hi/lcr’s Tibullus (1885). 
Cliarisius (pp. 66 and 105) quotes j»art of a hexameter which is not 
found in the extant poems of Tihiilln.s. 

The Tihnllian authorship of book iii. has long ago been sur- 
rendered by .scholars. Its latest (hdeuders have h(ien Pii.ss (J)e 
Elcgg. Libro quern Lygd/imi esse putaid, Mlinstoi, 1867) and tho 
English translator, J. Cranstoun. It has been suggested that 
Lygdamus (\vy5os, white marble) is a Grecizing of Albius^ some 
redation of Tibullus (compare Hiller, Hermes, xviii. 353, n. 2); 
and this is po.s8iblo. Grupj>o*8 long-exploded theory that Ovid 
wa.s the author has been recently revived by J. Kleeman (De Libri 
III. Carniinihus qme Tibulli Nomine circumjeruntur, Strusburg, 
1876). Considerable dillieulty is eau.sed by iii, 5, 15-20, which 
contains agreements with three j)a.s.sage.s of Ovid, Ars Am., ii. 669 
sq. \ Tr., iv. 10, 6; “(uim ((uddit fato (consul utenpio pari” 
(l^ygdamus and Ovid using word for word tho same expression for 
tho year of their birth, tho consulship of llirtius and Pansa) ; and 
Am., xi. 14, 23 sq., which are mueli too (do.se to he accidental, and 
in whicli the theory that Ovid was the imitator is cxcluchMl by tho 
fact that the lines are much more', appropriate to their siiiToundings 
in Ovid than in L^^gdamus. In consc<|Ucncc Baehrcns (Tib. Bl., 
40) regards the poem as written after 13 a.d., tho date of tho 
Tristia, while Hiller (l.c., p. 359) regards the lines as a later addi- 
tion by Lygdamus liimself. In eitlicr ca.se it would be published 
after 13. The lino quoted above may have obtained jiroverhial 
currency before cither of tlio passages was written, os tlui death of 
both consuls in one year would liave imprti.s.s(;(l the Roman imagina- 
tion as powerfully us the coincident deaths of Adams and Jeflerson 
did the American. In that case no part of book iiL need be later 
than the Cliri-stian era. For Lygdamus’s imitations of Tibullus, 
.sec Grii})pe, Die rdmische Klegie, i. 112 sq. There are resemblances 
between the pseudo-Tibullus and the Gatalepton (Baehr., op. cit., p. 
52).— The view of Baehrens ( Tib. Btdtt., 49) and others that iii. 
and iv. originally formed one book may now bo considered estab- 
lished, in sjuto of Birt’s objections (Das antike Buchwesen, 426 sq.) ; 
ami Hiller in his edition prints them as ono. Tlicy were published 
.some time after hook ii., j)robably after tho death of Me.ssala (Bach- 
rens, op. cit., 48, adds, “and of his .son Mes.salimis *). Further 
determination of tho date is impos.sible. \Vc do not know when 
they were added to the genuine poems of Tibullus ; but it was prob- 
ably before the Life was written. — Most scholars since Lachmann 
(Kl. Schr., ii. 149) have condemned the “Panegyric on Messala.” 
It is an inflated and at tlie same time tasteles.s declamation, entirely 
devoid of poetical merit. Tlie language is often absurdly exagger- 
ated, e.g., 190 sq. Tho author himself seems to be conscious of 
bis own deficiencies (1 sq., 177 sq.). All that we know about him 
is that ho, like so many of his contemporaries, had been reduced 
to poverty by the loss of his estates (181 sq.). The date is fixed 
by 121 sq . — Sulpicia was the daughter of Serviu8'*^Sulpiciu8 (iv. 10, 
4), and she scorns to have been under tho tutelage ot Mes.sala (cf. 
14, 5-8), her uncle by marriage (Haupt, Hermes, iv. 33 sq.), Ccrin- 
thus is a real name. Ho was probably a Oreel^ (Baehr., p. 41 and 
note). He is not to be identified witn the Comutus ndaressed in 
Til)., ii. 2, 3. Grupne (op. fit., 27) and Teuffel (Studicn, 367) attri- 
bute iv. 2-6 to Tibullus himself ; but the style is different, and it 
is best to answer the question as Baehrcns docs (p. 46) ^Wth a non 
liquet. For Sulpicia's style dml its feminine Latinity, compare 
Gruppe (op. cit., i. 49 sq .). — The difect ascription of iv. 13 (verse 
13—“ nunc licet e c-aelo mittatur arnica Tibullo ”) to Tibullus prob- 
ably led to its being included .in the collection. Later on* it an<t 
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the epigram together caused the addition of the pseudo-Tibulliana 
to the genuine works. Although not suspected till recently, it is 
unquestiviably 8pTii;iou8 ; see the examination by Postgate (Juxmi. 
of PhiLf lx. 280 sq.), — The authorsliip of the two PHapea (one an 
epigram and the other a longer piece in iambics) is discussed by 
Hiflor {HerfruSf xviiL 343-9). His conclusions are that, as regards 
the iambics, i^e theory tiiat Tibullus was its author, t.hougli from 
the nature of i!lio case it docs not admit of complete disproof, rests 
upon the slightest of foundations, and, as regards the epigram, that 
the l?yp('thesis of a Tibullian authorship is quite inadmissible. 

The text of Tibullus is in a nmeh better CMuiditloii than it was iii Laclunann's 
time'^thaiiks to the recent diseovery of new MSS. by E. Baelirens. Of the.se 
the Ambroslanus (A), of date about 1374, and the Vntleanus (V), end (»f Iho 14th 
or Iw^inniiig of the l^th century, agree so closely that they cun 1 k 5 referred to 
an original extant in the tiarly part oT the 12th or 1.3th century but long since 
lost, A thin! is the Guelfurbytanus (d), written in Tiomburd ch.^nieters, but 
on parchnullit of the lM*ginning of the ITith century, liaehn'ns, wdio uttaehes 
great importance to the original readings of this codex, considers it a faithful 
copy of a 10th or^lth century MS. Besides these we liave a number of extmets 
from Tibullus in the yinrilegiuin, Pariainum^ an anthology frtim various Jjitin 
writers which probably dates \)ack t(i.)tbe llth century, and which w’e have 
IVom two MSS. at Paris (7tt47 ai’Al*^7y03) ; see Meyncke, Rhein. Mus., xxv. 809 
sq. Bachrens considers that these exeerpU Parisina and G are closely con- 
nected, and that their original and that ot A and V were botli descended ft’om 
a more ancient MS., which he calls G, but which was still full of corruptions. 
The so-called Exro'ptn h'riffingthitiin, preserved in an llth-eentury MS. (now at 
Munich), but unfortunately very few in number, are extract'd from a much 
liotter MS. than O. Still better was the h'rmjvinituvi i'uiacianvvi, w’hich we 
know only from Scaliger’s collation (in the liluary at Leyden), and which is 
to be carefully distinguished fr<im the codex (Juiacianus, a late MS. containing 
Catullus, Tibullus, and ri^ropfitins, and still extant. It only contained from 
iii. 4, 05 to the end. The codices which Ijachmann used are lat<*r than all the 
foregoingaud full of interpolations. Baehrens’s c.stimate of the MS. authorities 
for TihiiTlus has not been accepted in all its di-tails. In particular bis high 
estimate of G ha.s been disjmleil by Leo, op. rit., p. 8; Kotlistein, De 'J'ibu/IL 
Codicibus, p. 07 aq. (who also endeavours to raise Lachnmnn’s MSS. to an inde- 
pendent qsisition again); and otlmrs. U. Leonhard, in a careful disseita- 
tion,i)« Codiribvs Tibullianis Capita '/Via(Muuich, 1882), agrees with Haehieus 
Id the main, thougli his pe.fligree of the MSS. (p. 58) is more elal.>ornte. 

Editions. ■ The tlmt two e<litions of 'I'ibullus and the pseudo-Tibulliana are 
that with Catullus, Propertius, ilnd the Silvic of Statius by Vindelin de Spira 
(Venice, 1472) and one of 'J’ibullus separately by Floreiitius de Argentina, prob- 
ably printed in the same year. Cornpaie Iluschke, Tibullus, Pnef., vi. sq., 
xxlii. sq. Amongst others we may mention those by Scaliger (with ('atullu.s 
and Propertius, Paris, 1577, 1582, Aic.), Broukhuy.s (Amsterdam, 1708), Vulpius 
(Padua, 1749), Hoyne (Ijeip.sic, 1817, 4th ed. by 'NVunderlicb ; with supplement 
by Dissen, 1819), Husclike (Leipsic, 1819, 2 vols.), Laclimann (Berlin, 1829, 
the first critical edition), Dis.sen (Gottingen, 1885). The mo.st imuortaiit edition 
with critical aiiparatus is that of E. Baehrena (fieipsic, 1878). llie most recent 
edition, with critical introduction and index, is K. Hiller’s fixdpsic, 1885). 
Recent texts are those of L. Mueller (l^.ip.sic, 1880; also with Catullus and 
Propertius) and Haupt-Vahlen (Leipsic, 1885). There is no good recent comment- 
ary on Tibullus ; wo have to ff\ll back on Heyne and Dissen, 'I'hat by B. Fabricius 
(Berlin, 1881) iloes not even comprise all the poems. Home contributions 
are made to the subject in F. Ixai’s paper in Kiessling’s and WilaniowiU- 
Moellendorfs Phxlnl, Uniers., ii. p. 8.57., and by J. Valileuin the Monatsberkhte 
of the Berlin Academy, 1878, pp. ,348-850. For fuller bibliogra]*bies, see Engel- 
mann's Bibliotheca Scriptnmin latinnrum. (ed. Preuss, 1882) and J. F^. B. 
Mayor's Bihlwgraphical Clue to J/iiin lAlernture (1875). For the older editions, 
see the preface to Hu.schke’s. There is aii excellent account of Tibullus in W. 
8. Teutfel’s Gesch. d. rbmisrh. i tera lur (4i]i <m 1., L. Schwube, J882). Those 
in the Eng. tr. and Pauly's HeaP Encyklojml k are antl<inated. The following 
ti'anslations into English verse are known,— by Dart (London, 1720), Grainger 
(London, 1789, 2 vols., with Latin text ami notes, subsequently reimiitcd), 
Graiistoun (Edinburgh and l/ondon, 1872). An Essay tuu'urds a New Edition of 
the Elegies of Tibullus, with a Translation and Notes (Ivoiidon, 1792), merely con- 
tains i. 1 and 7, 29*48. 8ir C. A. Elton, Specimens of the Classic /'ot'fs (London, 
1814, vol. xii. 141-171) contains j. 1 ; ii. 4 ; iii. 2-4 ; 0, 8.3 to end ; iv. 2, 8. To 
those should probably be added Tibullus, with other Translations from Ovid, 
Horace, &c., by Richard WhiMln, Tiomlon, 1829. Crmistoun’s is tlie only com- 
idote version of merit ; hut it is far inferior i,o the translations by Elton, from 
whom Cranstoun seems sonieiiines to have borrowed. (J. P, P.) 

TIIUTR. See Tivoli. 

TIC DOULOUREUX. See Neuralgia. 

TICINO, or Tessin, a canton of Switzerland, ranking 
as eighteenth in the Confederation, consists of the upper 
basin of the river from which it takes its name, — the Val 
Leventina, with the tributary valleys of Blcgno and Maggia 
— and farther sefuth takes in the districts of Lugano and 
Mendrisio between Lakes Maggiore and Como. Its total 
area is 1088*2 square miles, which is exceeded by only four 
other Swiss cantons, — Graubiinden (Orisons), Bern, Valais, 
and Vaud.' Of this 725*8 square miles are classed as pro- 
ductive, including 215*3 square miles covered by forests 
and 33*8 hy* vines ; of the unjiroductive portion 24*3 
sejuaro miles are occupied by lakes (most of that of 
Lugano belongihg to the canton) and 13*1 by glaciers. 
The highest points in the canton are the Basodine (10,749 
feet) in the north-wei^t and the Valrhein (11,148 feet) in 
the north-east coYners. In 1880 the population was 
130,777 '•(the females exceeding ^he males by 10,000, 
doubtless owing to the emigration of the latter), being 
an increase of 11,158 on that o£il870; the increase was 
particularly marked in theA^al Leventina and is due to 
the influence of the St Gotthard Railway, which traverses 


the entire canton. Of this population 129,409 s[)eak 
Italian ; 342 of the remainder form the German-speaking * 
hamlet of Bosco or Gurin in the Val Caverna (in north- 
west), a colony from the neighbouring valley of Formazza 
or Bominat, w*hich is politically Italian. In religion 
130,017 are Roman Catholics. Until 1859 Ticipo was 
}>artly (Val Leventina, Val Blegno, and the Riviera) in the 
metropolitan diocese of Milan, chiefly in that of Como, and 
is still practically (though not legally) administered by 
these two bishops,* all attempts made hitherto to incor- 
porate them with the see of Chur or to secure the erection 
of a special see for them having failed. The chief towns 
are Lugano (G129 inhabitants), Airolo (3074), Mendrisio 
(2749), Locarno (20 J 5), and Bellinzona (2436). Formerly 
Lugano, Locarno, and Bellinzona were the capital by turns 
of .six years each; but since 1881 tlic scat of government 
has been permanently fixed at Bellinzona. Ticino stands 
in a comparatively low position as regards moral, educa- 
tional, agricultural, and commercial matter.8. It has pro- 
duced a number of sculptors, painters, and architects. 
Many of the men migrate during the summer in search of 
w'ork as picture-dealers, waiters in cafes, chimney-sweeps, 
and especially as masons, plasterers, labourer.s, and navvies. 

A large quantity of fruit is grown ; the chief articles ex- 
ported are cattle, hay, fish, chestnuts, and earthenware. 

In manners, customs, and general character the inhabitants 
strongly resemble their Italian neighbours. 

'Phe (.aiiton is made up of all the pcrnianeut coiupiosts (with one 
or two trilling exceptions) inailc by dillerent nienibi'i’s of the Swiss 
l.eague south of llie main eliaiu of the Alps. From an liistoriral 
point of view Italian Switzerland falls into three groups: — (1) 
Val Leventina, conquered by IJri in 1440 (previou.sly held from 
1403 to 1426); (2) Bellinzoun, the Riviera, and Yal Blegno (held 
from 1419 to 1426), won in 1500 from the duke of Milan by men 
from Uri, Sebwyz, and Xidwalil, and confirmed by Louis XII. of 
France in 1503 ; (3) Locarno, Yal Maggia, Lugano, and Mendi isio, 
seized in 1512 by the Confederates when fighting for the Holy 
Ijcaguc against France, ruled by the twelve members then in the 
League, and confirmed hy Francis 1. in the treaty of 1516. These 
districts were governed by bailitfs bolding ollice two years and 
p>jrehasing it from the members of tlie League ; each member of 
group 3 .sent annually an envoy, who conjointly coiustituted the 
supremo ap]»eal iu all matter.s. This government was very harsh 
ami is one of the darkest pages in Swi.ss history. Yet only one open 
revolt is recorded — that of the Leventina against Uri in 1755. In 
1798 the people were distracted hy the Swis.s and “CMsalpine re- 
])ublic” parties, but sided with the Swiss. On being freed from 
their Iiated masters, they were formed into two cantons of the 
Helvetic re])uhlie * Bellinzona ( = 1 and 2 above) and Lugano ( = 3). 

In 1803 all these districts were formed into one canton — Ticino — 
which became a full member of the Swiss Confederation. From 
1810 to 1813 it was occupied by the troops of Napoleon. The 
roads over the Bt^l nardino (1819-23) and the St Gotthard (1820-30) 
were made under flie constitution of 1814. But many of the old 
trouble.^ reajirieared and were only done away with by the consti- 
tution of 23<t July 1830, which (with subsequent moditicatioms) 
prevails at the present time. A legislative assembly (112 members) 
chosen by direct election and an executive (5 members) chosen by 
the legislature are its principal fcature.s. The “optional referen- 
dum ” (permitting the submission of any law to a popular vote if 
asked for by a certain number of citizens) was adopted in 1883. In 
1848, on religious grounds and owing to fears as to customs dutie.s, 
the canton voted in the minority against the Federal constitution 
of that year; but in 1874, though the people voted against the re- 
vised constitution, the legislature adopted it, and the canton was 
counted as one of the majonty. Since 1830 tlio local history of the 
canton has been very disturbed o\ving to the fact that, though 
Roman Catholicism is the state religion, and all the population are 
Roman Catholic (the few Protestants havjng been expelled from 
L(K:arno in 155^), tliey are divided between the Radical and IJlira- 
iiiontane parties. Since 1876 the intervention of Federal troops 
(already known in 1870) has been quite common in conseqiicyce 
of conflicts of tlie local authorities inter sc, or against the Federal 
assembly. 

Bee DerKanlon Tessin, by Stefkno Franecini (St Gall, 1685). 

TICK. See Mite. *’ 

TICKELL, Thomas (1686-1740), English man of letters, 
the son of a clergyman, •was born at Bridekirk, near Car- 
in 1686. After a good preliini»ary education he 
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went to Queen’s College, Oxford, where in 1708 ho took 
his degree, and of which college he was two years later 
elected fellow. He did not take orders, but by a dispensa- 
tion from the crown was allowed to retain his fellowship 
until his marriage in 1721). As a poet Tickell displayed 
very mediocre (pialities. llis success in literature, as in 
life, was mainly due to the friendship and patronage of 
Addison, Avho procured for him (1717) the under-secretary- 
ship of state, to the chagrin of Steele, who thenceforth bore 
Tickcll no good will, louring the peace negotiations with 
France 'rickell published the Prospect of Peace, which was 
well spoken of in the Spectator and reached a sixth edition. 
In 1717 he brought out a translation of the first book of 
the Iliad contemporaneously with Pope’s version. Ken- 
sington Gardens, his longest poem, which appeared in 1722, 
is inflated and pedantic, and was doomed to oblivion from 
its birth. I )r Johnson’s criticism of it gives it its due meed 
of prai.se and blame. The most popular of Tickell’s poeti- 
cal writings was the ballad of Colin and Lucy,” which 
will bear comparison with some of the ballad poems of 
Wordsworth. Whether from fear of Pope’.s rivalry or from 
unbiassed choice, Tickell abandoned the translation of tlie 
Iliad and set about rendering the Odyssey and Lucan into 
Knglish. In 1725 lie was appointed secretary to the lords 
justices of Ireland, a post which he retained until his 
death, which took place at Path on 23d April 1710. 
Tickell rose once above the level of mediocrity, when he 
wrote his elegy addressed to the earl C)f Warwick on the 
death of Addison. Posterity has endorsed Dr Johnson’s 
affirmation that this elegy is equal in sublimity and ele- 
gance to any funeral poem which had theretofore appeared, 
— and this notwithstanding Steele’s caustic disparagemeivt, 
that it was only “prose in rhyme.” Tickell also contributed 
to the Spectator and the Guardian, 

See “'J\ Tirkoll,” in Jolinsoii’s Lives of the Poets ; the Spectator ; 
Anderson’s English Ports ; Ward's English I'orLs. 

TICKiVOR, Ckotiok (1701-1871), liistorian of Spani.sli 
literature, was born at Boston (Ma.ss.), on 1st Augu.st 1791. 
He received his early education from his father, Elisfla 
Ticknor, who, though at that time in business, had been 
principal of the local Franklin public school and was the 
originator both of the system of free primary schools in 
Boston and of the first New England savings-bank. He 
studied at Dartmouth College from 1805 to 1807, and on 
leaving it was ])laced for nearly three years under Dr 
Gardiner, a pu{)il of Dr Parr. In the autumn of 1810 
Ticknor emtered the office of a leading Ma.ssachusetts 
lawyer, and, though his studies a[)pear to have been liter- 
ary rather than legal, he was admitted to^he bar in 1813. 
He at once commenced practice ; but a year’s ex])eriment 
convinced him that scholarshi[) and letters would be more 
congenial to his abilities. In the spring of 1815 he set sail 
for England. Attractive in appearance, cultured, vivacious, 
and sympathetic, he had won many influential friends in 
America, and his introductions gave him access to most of 
the men then worth knowing in Euroj)e. He spent nearly 
two years at Gottingen ; but ho also visited the chief 
towns on the Continent, meeting Prescott for the first time 
at Paris, and spending some months in Spain and Portugal, 
the life and literatures of which had already strong attrac- 
tions for him. Eeturning to America in the summer of 
1819, he was inducted in the August following to the 
Smith professorship of French and 8pani.sh literature and 
to^tho college professorship of belles-lettres at Harvard. 
’Phe history and criticism of Spanish literature was in 
many respects a new subject at that time even in Europe, 

' : — the Spaniards themselves having no adequate treatment 
of their literature as a whole, and both Bouterwek and 
Sismondi having worked with scanty or second-hand re- 
sources. To supply this want, therefore, he gave his most 
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serious thought, developing in his lectures the scheme of 
his more permanent work. In June 1821 his father died, 
and in September he married Anna, daughter of' Samuel 
Eliot, a merchant and founder of the chair of Greek 
literature at Harvard College. in the years ‘ following 
1821 Ticknor made a vain effort to introdijce/iiicasures of 
university reform. The death of his only son in 1834 and 
the siib.sequent failure of his wife’s health led ^lirfl to 
re.sign his post at Cambridge to Longfellow ; and iiij^the 
spring of 1835 he again went to Europe, where he re- 
mained until 1838. From that time till his death he 
lived chiefly at Boston. Till 1849 he published only 
occa.sional reviews and papers, such as his essays on 
Moore’s Anacreon, on Milton’s Paradise host, and on 
Thatcher’s in 1812 on Michael Sticfel, in 1816 ; 

on Griscom’s Tour in Europe and^On General La Fayette, 
in 1824 ; on amusements in Spain and on changes in Har- 
vard College, in 1825; on Chateaubriand, in 1827; on 
Daniel Webster, in 1831 ; and on the best mode of teach- 
ing living languagCvS, in 18.32. His History of Spanish 
Literature, the first editions of which «appearcd in New' 
York and London in 1849, was welcomed on all hands, 
as the standard work on tlie .subject, and w'as rapidly 
translated into Spanish ami other (Jontinental languages. 
Wliatever its defects, it at least reduced to .sy.sUvn and 
clearness a large ma.ss of varied historical material hitherto 
only vaguely known ; and its copious references to authori- 
ties and editions and its loving exploration of the byeways 
of the literature made it as valuable to scholars as its 
direi'.t and unpretentious style made it popular with general 
readers. In many respeiCs it was the admirable literary 
complement of the historical work of Frcscott. Like his, 
the bent of Ticknor’s mind was expository rather than 
critical ; and in both cases the standards applied were of 
a conventional rather tlian of an a^lvanccd nature. Aa 
xvith Breseott the glow of vivid narration often hides ratlier 
than reveal.s tlie underlying problems of social and philo- 
sopliic import, .so with JMcknor a certain fund of graceful 
and genial commonplace is apt to gloss over the really vital 
critical i.s.sues of the .subject-matter. At crucial moments 
in place of the keener edge of criticism one is a[)t to find 
only the paper-knife intelligence of the ordinary book-lover, 
’file d(‘.fect, liowever, was common to the critical scliools of 
the time. 'Phe merits of tlie work in its accurate survey 
of couqiarativcly untrodden ground were individual and of 
an exceedingly high order. Ticknor subsequently took 
an active part in the establi.shment of the Boston public 
library, in the interests of which he paid in 1856 another 
visit to Europe, and to which he left at his death Ids fine 
collection of Sjianish and Portuguese works. In 1 859, on 
the death of Prescott, he at once began to collect materials 
for a life of bis friend, which was published in 1804. His 
death took place at Boston on 26th January 1871. 

A Life of Ticknor, witli Ids IcUcrs and jourhaks, was edited by 
George 8. Hillard, Boston, 1876. 

TICONDEHOGA, a village and trownship of the United 
States, in Essex county. New York, situated upon the 
stream connecting Lakes George and Champlain, and ex- 
tending back upon an abru])t promontory which separates 
the two lakes. Two railroads enter the ‘/illage, — the 
Delaware and Hudson and a branch of tlie Central Ver- 
mont. The population in 1880 was 3304? 

Commanding tho direct route from tho St Lawrence to the 
Hudson, Ticonderoga was early seized by the Frencli and fortified 
under the name of Fort Carillon, In Jufy 1758 it was unsuccess- 
fully attacked by Abercrombie. In the same mouth ojf the suc- 
ceeding year it was abanr^oned by the French upon the approach 
of an English army under Amherst, who occupied it and greatly 
strengthened its works. At the beginning of the Revolution, in 
1775, the fort was surprised "and raptured by Ethan Allen and a 
j>arty of Vermont militia. In 17/8 it was retaken by the Engli.sh 
under Burgoyne and was held by them until the close of the irar. 
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TIDES 


I. On the Nature of Tides. 

§ 1. Definition of Tide. 

Deftni- TTTHEN, as occasionally happens, a ship in the open sea 
tion. Y Y meets a short succession of waves of very unusual 
magnitude, we hear of tidal waves ; and the large wave 
caused by an earthquake is commonly so described. The 
use of the term^,“ tide ” in this connexion is certainly incor- 
rect, but it has perhaps been fostered by the fact that such 
waves impress their records on automatic tide-gauges, as, 
for example,^ when the wave due to the volcanic outbreak 
at Krakatoa was thus distinctly traceable in South Africa, 
and perhaps even fain tip «/t Brest. We can only adequately 
define a tide by reference to the cause which produces it. 
A tide then is a rise and fall of the water of the sea pro- 
duced by the attraction of the sun and moon. A rise and 
fall of the sea produced by a regular alternation of day 
and night breezes, by regular rainfall and evaporation, or 
by any influence hich the moon may have on the weather 
cannot istrictly bo called a tide. Such alternations may, 
it is true, be inextricably involved with the rise and fall of 
the true astronomical tide, but wo shall liero distinguish 
• them ak meteorological tides. These movements are the 

result of the action of the sun, as a radiating body, on the 
Atmo- earth. Tides* in the atunosphero would bo shown by a 

spheric regular rise and fall in the barometer, but such tides are 
undoubtedly very minute, and wo shall not discuss them in 
this article, merely referring the reader to the Mkanique 
CHeste of Laplace, bks. i. and xiii. There are, however, 
very strongly marked diurnal and semi-diurnal inequalities 
of the barometer due to atmospheric meteorological tides. 
Sir William Thomson in an interesting speculation ^ shows 
that the interaction of these quasi-tides with the sun is 
that of a thermodynamic engine, whereby there is caused 
a minute secular acceleration of the earth’s rotation. This 
matter is, however, beyond the sco|)o of the present article. 
We shall hero extend the term “ tide ” to denote an elastic 
or viscous periodic deformation of a solid or viscous globe 
under the action of tide-generating forces. In the techni- 
cal part of the article by the term “ a simple tide ” we 
shall denote a spherical harmonic deformation of the water 
on the surface of the globe, or of the solid globe itself, 
multiplied by a simple harmonic function of the time. 

§ 2. General Description of Tidal Phenomena.- 
Higli If we live by the sea or on an estuary, we see that the 
retanled nearly twice a day ; speaking more 

50»per average interval from high water to high 

diem, water is about 12^ 25™, so that the average retardation 
from day to day is about 50"'. The times of high water 
are then found to.bear an intimate relation with the moon’s 
position. Thus at Ipswich high water occurs when the 
moon is nearly south, at London Bridge when it is south- 
west, and at Bristol wten it is east-south-east. For a very 
rough determination of the time of high water it is suffi- 
cient to add the solar time of high water on the days of 
new and full moon (called the “establishment of the port”) 
to the time of the moon’s passage over the meridian, either 
Vwi- visibly above or .invisibly below the horizon. The interval 
ability of between the moon’s passage over the meridian and high 
after*^ water varies sensibly with the moon’s age. From new 
moon’s moon to first quarter, ’and from full moon to third quarter 
transit, (or rathex from and to a day later than each of these 
^ phases), the interval diminishes from its average to a mini- 

^ Society de Physique, September 1881, or Proc. Roy. Soc, of 
Rdininirgh, 1881-82, p. 890. ^ 

* Founded on Airy’s “Tides and Waves,” in Ency. Metrop. 


mum, and then increases again to the average ; and in the 
other two quarters it increases from the average to a maxi- 
mum, and then diminishes again to the average. 

The range of the rise and fall of water is also subject Spring 
to great variability. On the days after new and full moon 
the range of tide is at its maximum, and on the day after 
the first and third quarter at its minimum. The maximum 
is called “ spring tide ” and the minimum “ neap tide,” and 
the range of spring tide is usually between two and three 
times as great as that of neap tide. At many ports, how- 
ever, especially non-European ones, two successive high 
waters are of unequal heights, and the law of variability of 
the diff’erence is somewhat complex ; a statement of that 
law will bo easier when we come to consider tidal theories. 

In considering any tide wo find, especially in estuaries, 
that the interval from high to low water is longer than 
that from low to high water, and the difference between 
the intervals is greater at spring than at neap. 

In a river the emrent continues to run up stream for Biver 
some considerable time after high water is attained and 
to run down similarly after low water. Much confusion 
has been occasioned by the indiscriminate use of the term 
“ tide ” to denote a tidal current and a rise of water, and 
it has often been incorrectly inferred that high water must 
have been attained at the moment of cessation of the 
upward current. The distinction between “rising andBistinc- 
falling” and “flowing and ebbing” must be carefully 
maintained in rivers, whilst it vanishes at the seaboard, f^u from 
If' we examine the progress of the tide-wave up a river, flood aud 
wo find that high water occurs at the sea earlier than®^^- 
higher up. If, for instance, on a certain day it is high 
w^ater at Margate at noon, it is high water at Gravesend 
at a quarter past two, and at London Bridge a few minutes 
l)efore three. The interval from low to high water diminishes 
also as wo go up the river ; and at some distance up certain 
rivers — as, for example, the Severn — the rising w^ater 
spreads over tho flat sands in a roaring surf and travels up 
the river almost like a wall of water. This kind of sudden 
rise is called a “ bore.” ^ In other cases where the differ- 
ence between the periods of rising and falling is consider- 
able, there are, in each high water, two or three rises and 
falls. A double high water exists at Southampton. 

When an estuary contracts considerably, the range of 
tide becomes largely magnified as it narrows ; for example, 
at tho entrance''Qf the Bristol Channel the range of spring 
tides is about 18 feet, and at Chepstow about 50 feet. 

This augmentation of tho height of the tide- wave is due Aug- 
to the concentration of the energy of motion of a large 
mass of water into a narrow space. At oceanic ports the j,, 
tidal phenomena are much less marked, the range of tide estmiries, 
being usually only 2 or 3 feet, and the interval from high 
to low water sensibly equal to that from low to high water. 

The changes from spring to neap tide and the relation ot 
tho time of high water to the moon’s transit remain, how- . 
ever, the same as in the case of the river tides. 

In long and narrow seas, such as the English Channel, 
the tide in mid-channel follows the same law as at a station 
near the mouUi of a river, rising and falling in equal times ; 
the current runs in the direction analogous to up stream 
for three hours before and after high water, and do^yn 
stream for the same period before and after low water. 

But near the sides of channels and near the mouths of 
bays the changes of the currents are very complex; an4^, 
near the headlands separating two bays there is usually at 
certain times a very swift current, termed a “race.” ^ 

* See a series of papers bearing on tbis kind of wave by Sir W. 

TliSmsou, in Phil. May., 1886*87. ^ 
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In inland seas, such as the Mediterranean, the tides are 
nearly insensible except at the ends of long hays. Thus 
at Malta the tides are not noticed by tlie ordinary observer, 
whilst at Venice they are conspicuous. 

The effect of a strong wind on the height of tide is 
generally sni)posed to be very marked, especially in estu- 
aries. In tlie case of an exceptional gale, when the wind 
veered round appropriately, Airy states^ that the water has 
been known to depart from its predicted height at Londx.>n 
by as much as 5 feet. The effect of wind will certainly 
be different at each port. The discrepancy of opinion on 
tins subject appears to be great, — so much so that we 
hear of some observers concluding that the effect of the 
wind is insensible. Variations in barometric pressure also 
cause departures from the predicted heiglit of water, higli 
barometer corresponding to decrease of height of water. 
Roughly speaking, an inch of the mercury column will 
correspond to something less than a foot of water, but 
the effect seems to vary much at different ports. 

§ 3. (hiieral Erplanaiioii of the Cause of Tides. 

The moon attracts every particle of the earth and ocean, 
and by the law of gravitation the force acting on any par- 
ticle is directed towards the moon’s centre, and is jointly 
proportional to the masses of the particle and of the moon, 
and inversely })ro[K)rtional to the srpiare of the distance 
between the [larticle and the moon’s centre. If we imagine 
the earth and ocean subdivided into a numlx'r of small 
portions or particles of equal mass, then tlie average, both 
as to direction and intensity, of the forces acting on these 
particles is equal to the force acting on that particle which 
is at the earth’s centre. For there is symmetry aljont t^he 
line joining the centres of the two bodies, and, if we divide 
the earth into two portions by an ideal si)lierieal surface 
passing through the earth’s centre and having its centre 
at the moon, the portion remote from the moon is a little 
larger than the portion towards the moon, but the nearer 
portion is under the action of forces which are a little 
stronger than those acting on the further portion, and the 
resultant of the weaker forces on the larger f>ortion is 
exactly equal to the resultant of the stronger forces on the 
smaller. If every particle of the earth and wean were 
being urged by equal and panillel forces, there would be 
no cause for relative motion between the ocean and the 
earth. Hence it is the departure of the force acting on 
any particle from the average which constitutes the tide- 
generating force. Now it is obvious that on the side of 
the earth towards the moon the departure i'om the average 
is a small force directed towards the irtoon ; and on the 
side of the earth away from the moon the departure is a 
small force directed away from the moon. Also these two 
departures are very nearly equal to one another, that on 
the near side being so little greater than that on the other 
that we may neglect the excess. All round the sides of 
the earth along a great circle perpendicular to the line 
joining the moon and earth, tlie departure is a force directed 
inwards towards tlie earth’s centre. Thus we sec that the 
tidal forces tend to pull the water towards and away from 
the moon, and to depress the water at riglit angles to that 
direction. If we could neglect the rotations of the Ixniies, 
and could consider^ the system as at rest, we should find 
that the water was in equilibrium when elungated into a 
prolate ellipsoid with its long axis directed towards and 
aVay from the moon. 

But it must not be assumed that this would bo the case 
when there is motion. For, supj:)ose that the ocean con- 
sisted of a canal round the C(iuat()r, and that an earthquake 
or ‘any other cause were to generate a great wave in the 
canal, this wave would travel along it with a velocity de- 

^ Airy, op. cit.f §§ 572-5?8. 


pendent on the depth. If the canal were about 13 miles 
deep, the velocity of the wave would be about 1000 miles 
an hour, and with depth about equal to the depth of our 
seas the velocity of the wave would be about half as great. 

We may conceive the moon’s tide-generating force as 
making a wave in the canal and continually, outstripping 
the wave it generates, for the moon travels along the 
equator at the rate of about 1000 miles an hour,, and the 
sea is less than 13 miles deep. The resultant oscillqjbion 
of the ocean must therefore be the summation of a series 
of partial waves generated at; each insttlnt by the moon 
and always falling behind her, and the aggregate wave, 
being the same at each instant, must travel lOOO miles an 
hour so as to keep up with the moon. 

Now it is a general law qf frictionless oscillation that, 
if a slowly varying periodic for^d acts on a system which 
would oscillate quickly if left to itself, the maximum ex- 
cursion on one side of the equihbrium i)osition occurs 
simultaneously with the maximum force in the direction 
of the excursion ; but, if a quickly varying periodic force 
acts on a system which would oscillate slowly if left to 
itself, the maximum excursion on one side of the equili- 
brium position occurs simultaneously with the nAiximum 
force in the direction opjK>site to that of the excursion. 

An example of the first is a ball hanging by a short string, 
which we push slowly to and fro; the ball will never quit 
contact with the hand, and will agree with, its excursions. 

If, however, the ball is hanging by a long string we can 
play at battledore and shuttleccKik with it, and it always 
meets our blows. The latter is the analogue of the tides, 
for a free wave in our shallow canal goes slowly, whilst 
the moon’s tide-generating action goes quickly. Hence, Tides hi- 
whcii the system is left to settle into steady oscillation, it verted, 
is low water under and c)pix)site to the moon, whilst the 
forces are such as to make it high waiter at those times. 

If we consider the moon as revolving round the earth, 
the water assumes nearly the shape of an oblate spheroid 
with the minor axis pointed to the moon. The rotation 
of the earth in the actual case introduces a complexity 
which it is not easy to unravel by general reasoning. We 
can see, however, that if water moves from a lower to a 
higher latitude it arrives at the higher latitude with more 
velocity from west to east than is appro{)riate to its lati- • • 
tude, and it will move accordingly on the earth’s stirface. 
Following out this conception, we see that an oscillation 
of the water to and fro between south and north must bo 
ac’companied by an eddy. Laplace’s solution of the diffi- 
cult problem involved in working out this idea will be 
given below. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived about the tides 
of an equatorial canal is probably more nearly true of the 
tides of a globe partially covered with land than if we 
were to suppose the ocean at each moment to assume the 
prolate figure of eejui librium. In fact, bbservation shows 
that it is more nearly low water than high water when 
the moon is on the meridian. K we consider how the 
oscillation of the water would appear to an observer carried 
round with the earth, wo see that he will have low water 
twice in the lunar day, somewhere al)OUt the time when 
the moon is on the meridian, either abov? or below the 
horizon, and high water lialf way between the low waters. 

If the sun be now introduced, we haie another similar Sun’s in- 
tide of about half the height, and this depends on solar fluence. 
time, giving low water somewhere. alx)ut noon and mid- 
night. The superposition of the two, modified by friction 
and by the interference of land, gives the octualfy observed 
aggregate tide, and it 'is clear that about new and full 
moon we must have spring tides and at quarter moons 
neap tides, and that (the suifi of the lunar and solar tido- 
generating forces being about three times their difference) 


^ Airy, “Tides aUd Waves.' 
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the range of spring tide will be about three times that 
of neap tide, ' . 

So far we have supposed the luminaries to move on the 
equator ] now let us consider the case where the moon is 
not on the equator. It is clear in this case that at any 
[)lace the moon’s zenith distance at the upper transit is 
diffei^nt from her nadir distance at the lower transit. 
But the\ide-generating force is greater the smaller the 
zeniiSi or nadir distance, and therefore the forces are 
different at suc^ssive transits. This was not the case 
when the moon was deemed to move on the cejuator. 
Thus thoi^ is a tendency for two successive lunar tides to 
be of unequpj heights, and the resulting inequality of 
height is called a “diurnal tide.” This tendency vanishes 
when the moon is on thc^ctjualor; and, as this occurs each 
fortnight, the lunar diurnal tide is evanescent once a fort- 
night. Similarly in summer and winter the successive 
solar tides are generally of unequal height, whilst in spring 
and autumn this difference is inconspicuous. 

One of the most remarkable conclusions of Laplace^s 
theory of the tides,* on a* globe covered with ocean to a 
uniform idepth, is that the diurnal tide is everywhere non- 
existent. But this hy}X)thesi3 differs much from the reality, 
and in |act at some ports the diurnal tide is so large that 
during two portions of each lunation there is only one 
great high water and one great low water in each twenty- 
four hours, whilst in otheV parts of the lunation the usual 
semi-diurnal tide is observed. 

§ 4. nistoiical Shetch} 

In 1G87 Newton laid the foundation for all that has 
since been added to the theory of the tides when he 
brought his grand generalization of universal gravitation 
to bear on the subject. Ke[)ler had indeed at an earlier 
date recognized the tendency of the water of the ocean to 
move towards the centres of the sun and moon, but he 
was unable to submit his theory to calculation. Galileo 
expresses his regret that so acute a man as Kepler should 
have produced a theory which appeared to him to rein- 
troduce the occult qualities of the ancient philosophers. 
His own explanation referred the phenomenon to the rota- 
tion and orbital motion of the earth, and he considered that 
it afforded a principal proof of the Copernican system. 

In the 19th corollary of the 6Gth proposition of book i. 
of the rrmcipia^ Newton introduces the conception of a 
canal circling the earth, and he considers the influence of 
a satellite on the water in the canal. lie remarks that 
the movement of each molecule of fluid must be accelerated 
in the conjunction and opposition of the satellite with the 
molecule, and retarded in the quadratures, so that the 
fluid must undergo a tidal oscillation. It is, however, in 
propositions 26 and 27 of book iii. that he first deter- 
mines the tidal force due to the sun and moon. The sea 
is here supposed to cover the whole earth, and to assume 
at each instant a figuro*of equilibrium, and the tide-gener- 
ating bodies are supposed to move in the cejuator. Con- 
sidering only the action of the sun, ho assumes that the 
figure is an ellipsoid of revolution with its major axis 
directed towairls the sun, and he determines the ellipticity 
of such an ellipsoid. High solar tide then occurs at noon 
and midnight, anS low tide at sunrise and sunset. The 
action of the moon produces a similar ellipsoid, but of 
greater ellipticity. The superposition of these ellipsoids 
gives the principal variations of tide. He then proceeds 
to consider the influence of latitu^le on the height of 
tide, and to discuss other peculiarities of the phenomenon. 
Observation shows, however, that^spring tides occur a day 
and a half after syzygies, artd Newton falsely attributed 

^ Founded on Laplace, M^canique PiUstCf bk. xiii. chap, i- 


this to the fact that the oscillations would last for some * 
time if the attractions of the two bodies were to cease. 

The Newtonian hyiK)thesis, although it fails in the form 
which he gave to it, may still be made to represent the“Astre8 
tides, if the lunar and solar ellipsoids have their major ' 
axes always directed towards a fictitious moon and sun, 
which are respectively at constant distances from the true 
bodies ; these distances are such that the syzygies of the 
fictitious planets occur about a day or a day and a half 
later than the true syzygies. In fact, the actual tides may * 
be sup}X)sed to be generated directly by the action of the 
real sun and moon, and the wave may be imagined to take 
a day and a half to arrive at the }X)rt of observation. 

This period has accordingly been called “the age of the Age of 
tide.” In what precedes the planets have been supposed to tifl«- 
move in the equator ; but the theory of the two ellipsoids 
cannot be reconciled with the truth when they move in 
orbits inclined to the equator. At e(iuatorial ports the 
theory of the ellipsoids would at spring tides give morn- 
ing and evening high waters of nearly equal height, what- 
ever the declinations of the bodies. But at a port in any 
other latitude these high waters would be of very different 
heights, and at Brest, for example, when the declinations 
of the bodies arc equal to the obliquity of the elliptic, the 
evening tide would be eight times as great as the morning 
tide. Now observation shows that at this jx)rt the tw^o 
tides are nearly e(jual to one another, and that their 
greatest difference is not a thirtieth of their sum. 

Newton here also offered an erroneous explanation of 
the phenomenon. In fact, we shall see that by Laplace’s 
dypamical theory the diurnal tide is evanescent when the 
ocean is of uniform depth over the earth. At many non- 
European ports, however, the diurnal tide is very important, 
and thus as an actual means of prediction the dynamical 
theory, where the ocean is treated as of uniform deptli, 
may be hardly better than the equilibrium theory. 

In 1738 the Academy of Sciences of Paris offered, as aD. Bern- 
subject for a prize, the theoiy of the tides. The authors 
of four essays received prizes, viz., Daniel Bernoulli, Euler, ® 
Maclaurin, and Cavalleri. The first three adopted not only 
the theory of gravitation but also Newton’s method of the 
superiK)sition of the two ellipsoids. Bernoulli’s essay 
contained an extended development of the conception of 
the two ellipsoids, and, under the name of the equilibrium 
theory, it is commonly associated with his name. Laplace 
gives an account and critique of the essays of Bernoulli 
and Euler in tlie Mccanique Celesta, The essay of Mac- 
laurin presented Mittle that was new in tidal theory, but 
is notable as containing those theorems concerning the 
attraction of ellipsoids which we now know by his name. 

In 1746 D’Alembert wrote a paper in which he treated 
the tides of the atmosphere; but this work, like Maclaurin’s, 
is chiefly remarkable for the imjx)rtance of collateral joints. 

The theory of the tidal movements of an ocean wns Laplace, 
therefore, as Laplace remarks, almost untouched when in 
1774 he first undertook the subject. In the Mccanique 
CHeste he gives an interesting account of the manner in 
which he was led to attack the problem. We shall give 
below the investigation of the tides of an ocean covering 
the whole earth ; the theory is substantially Laplace’s, 
although presented in a somewfliat different form. This 
theory, although very wide, is far from rei)resenting the 
tides of our ports. Observation shows, in fact, that tAe 
irregular distribution of land and water and the variable 
depth of the ocean produce an irregularity in the oscilla- 
tions of the sea of such complexity that the rigorous solu-'*’ 
tion of the problem is altogether beyond the power of 
analysis. Laplace, however, rested his discussion of tidal 
observation on this principle — The state ^of oscillation of a 
system of bodies in which the primitive condUions of mover 
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Principle ment have disappeared through friction is coperiodic with 
of iorced foy'ces acting on the system. Ileuce, if tho sea is solicited 

tious ^ periodic force expressed as a coefficient multiplied by 

the cosine of an angle which increases proportionately with 
the time, there results a partial tide, also expressed by the 
cosine of an angle which increases at the same rate ; but 
the phase of the angle and the coefficient of the cosine in 
the ex[)ression for the height may be very different from 
those occurring in the corresi)onding term of tho equilibrium 
' theory. The coefficients and tho constants or epochs of the 
angles in the expressions for tho tide are only derivable 
from observation. The action of the sun and moon is ex- 
pressible in a converging series of similar cosines ; whence 
there arise as many partial tides, which by tlie principle 
of superposition may be added together to give the total 
tide at any port. In order to unite tho several constants 
of the partial tides Laplace considers each tide as being 
pro<lucod by a fictitious satellite moving uniformly on the 
equator. 8ir W. Thomson and others have followed La- 
place in this conception ; but in tho present article we 
shall not do so. The difference of treatment is in reality 
only a matter of pliraseology, and the proper motion of 
each one of Laplace’s asfresjiehjs is at once derivable from 
tho argument (or angle under the sign of cosine), which 
we shall here associate with the partial tides. 

Lubbock, Subsequently to Laplace tho most important workers in 
NVbewell, this field Were Sir Jolin Lublx)ck (senior), Whewcll, and 
and -Airy, p^^vy. The work of Lubbock and Whewell (sec § 34 below) 
is chiefly remarkable for the coordination and analysis of 
enormous masses of data at various ports, and the con- 
struction of trustworthy tide-tables and of cotidal mq])s. 
Airy contributed an important review of the whole tidal 
theory. He also studied profoundly the theory of waves 
in canals, and explained the effects of frictional resistances 
on the progress of tidal and other waves. Of other authors 
whoso work is of great importance we shall speak below. 

Amongst all the grand work which lias been liestowed 
on this difficult subject, Newton, notwithstanding his errors, 
stands out first, and next to him we must rank Laplace. 
However original any future contribution to the science of 
the tides may be, it would seem as though it must perforce 
be based on the work of these two. 

Biblio- A complete list of works bearing on the theory of the 
graphy. tides, from the time of Newton down to 1881, is contained 
in vol. ii. of the JHbliographie de CAstronomie by Houzeau 
and Lancaster (Brussels, 1882). This list does not con- 
tain papers on the tides of particular ji^rts, and we are 
not aware of the existence of any catamgue of works on 
practical observation, reduction of observations, prediction, 
and tidal instruments. Iluferences are, however, given 
below to several works on these points. 

II. Tide-oexkrating Forces. 

§ 5. InvestiycUion of Tide-generating Potential and Forces. 

Tide- We have already given a general explanation of tho nature of 
geher- tide-generating forces ; we now proceed to a rigorous investigation, 
ating If a planet is attended by a single satellite, the motion of any 
forces, body relatively to the plamd’s surface is found by the proce.ss 
described as reducing the planet’s centre to rest. The planet’s 
centre will be at rest if every body in the ^steiii has impressed 
on it a velocity equal and op[)osite to tliat of tho planet s centre ; 
and this is acconqdlshod by impressing on every body an accelera- 
tion equal and opposite to that of the planet’s centre. 

Let M, m be the masses of the planet and the satellite ; r the 
rWius vector of the satellite, measured fforn the planet’s centre ; p 
the radius vector, ineasured from the same point, of the j)articlo 
whose motion we wish to determine ; and s the angle between r and 
p. The satellite moves in an elliptic orbit about the planet, and 
the acceleration relatively to the planet’s centre of the satellite is 
towards the planet along the radius vector r. Now the 
centre of inertia of the planet and satellite remains fixed in space, 
and the centre of the planet describes an orbit round that cen^e of 
inertia similar to that described by the satellite round the planet, 
but with linear dimensions reduced in the proportion of m to M-^m. 


Hence the acceleration of the planet’s centre is mlr^ towards tho 
centre of inertia of the two bodies. Thus, intorder to, reduce tho 
planet’s centre to rest, we apply to every particle of the system an 
acceleration m/r^ parallel to r, and directed from satellite to planet. 

Now take a set of rectangular axes fixed in tho planet, and let 
M,r, Mjr, M^r bo tho coordinates of the satellite referred thereto ; 
and let ^p, rjpt fp bo tlie coordinates of tho particld P wiiose radius 
is p. Then the conqMjnent accelerations for reducing the planet’s 
contre to restare -wMg/r-; and net these 

are tho differential coellicients with res|K)ct to p^, pn, pf Jtf the 
function y , . xr 

and since cos r=Mjf-}-M.,7; + M 3 ii;‘it follow's that the potential of 
the forces by w’hich tho ]»faiiet’s centre is to loo reduced* to rest is 


Now let us consider tlie other*.forccs acting on the particle. The 
planet is spheroidal, and therefore bd^is not attmet equally in all 
directions ; but in this investigation w’c may make abstraction of 
tho ellipticity of tho planet and of tho ellipticity of tlie ocean due 
to tho planetary rotation. This, w'liieh we set aside, is considered 
in the theories of gravity and of the figures of planets. Outside 
of its body, tlien, the planet contnhutes forces of which the poten- 
tial is Mjp. Next tho direct attraction of tlie satellite coutnbutes 
forces of which the potential is theimassof the .satellite divided 
by the distance between the j>oint P and tlie .satellite ; tjiis is — 


\/|r- + p^- 27'pcosc[ 

To determine the forces from tliis jKitential wo regard ^ ami j as 
the variables for differentiation, ancf w’o may add to this jiotential 
any constant wo plca.se. As >vo are seeking to find the forces which 
urge P relatively to J/, W’c add such a constant* as will make the 
whole potential at the planet's centre zero, and thus we take as tho 
|)otcntial of the forces uue to the attraction of tho satellite — 
m 7)1 


V { )'• f}^ - 2/*p cos r 

It is obvious that r is very large compareil with p, and we may 
therefore expand this in j^)owors of p/;-. This expan.sion gives us 


on j 



wliore P^ - cos P^- } cos- z-^y ? 3 = ^Vos^ ^ cos &c. Tho 
reader familiar with .sjdierical liarmonic analysis of course recog- 
nizes the Legendre’s functions ; but tho result for a few’ terms, wdiicli 
is all that is necessary, is easily obtainable by simple algebra. 

Now', collecting togetlier tho various contributions to tlie potential, 

and noticing that ^ cos and is therefore equal and oppo- 


site to tho potential by wliicli the idam't’s centre was reduced to 
rest, W’O have as the jiotential of tfin forces acting on a particle 
whoso coordinates are p|, frq, 

p ^ “ i) + ^ (S 2 - 5 cos 5;) -f- ( 1 ). Potential. 

The firat term of (1) is the jHitential of gravity, and the terms of 
tlie series, of w'hich two only aro written, constitute the tide-gener- 
ating ptciitial. In all practical aiiplications this series converges 
so rapidly that tho first term is amply sufficient, and thus we shall 
generally denote 

( 2 ) 

as the tide-generating jKitential. 

In many mathematical works the tide-generating force is pre- Moon 
sented as being duo to an artificial statical system, wdiich produces and anti- 
nearly tho same force as tho dynamical system considered above, moon. 
Tlii.s statical system is as follows. Stop])ing all tho rotations, we 
divide the satellite into tw'o equal part^^, and place them diametri- 
cally opjiosite to one another in tlie orbit. Then it is clear that, 
instead of the term 


___ _on 

\/ {r^ p^ - 2rp (VS z] r’ 

wo have ^ 

ini ^ m 

\ -2rp cos V 1 ^ * 

And this reduces to 




The first term is tho same as before ; hence the statical system 
produces ^proximatelV(^he same tide-generating forcS as the true 
system. The “moon” and “anti-moon,” however, produce rigor- 
ously the same force on eagh side of the planet, whereas the true 
system only satisfies this condition approximately.^ 

^ The reader may refer to Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy 
(1883), part il §§ 798-821, for further considerations on this and 
analogous subjects, together With some interesting examples. 
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§ C. Forth of Equililriuvi, 

Let us c<)nsider tlie shafK) assumed by a layer of fluid of density 
c, lying on a globe oi mass M, when acted on by disturbing forces 
whose potential is Zm an ,«% 

. ^=pp-(':os='«-i) (3). 

Suppose the layer to Imj very thin, and that the mean radius of the 
layer is a, and fet the equation to the boundary of the fluid be 

t ^ p = a[l+e(cos2c- J)] (4). 

We assume this form, l)ecnuse the theory of harmonic analysis tells 
us tlAt the departure from snhcihnty must l)e represented by a 
function of the form cos^s- J. That theory also gives us as the 
potential of a layer*of matter of jlopth ra(cos* J), and density (t, 
at an external point the value 

f(cos-c- i). 

Hence the wliole ]X)tciitial, outside of and u|> to the fluid layer, is 

y + + i) (5). 

The first term of (5) is the jiotential of tin*, globe, the second that j 
of the disturbing force, aiul^the third the jkotenlial due to departui*e 
from sphericity. 

Now the fluid must stand in a level surface ; hence, if wc equate j 
this rK)tential to a constant, we must get back to the equation (4), 
whicn was assumed to Ije tliat of the surface. In other words, if 
we put +f(cos-c- J)/in (5), the result must bo constant, 
provided ^lie dejjarture from sphericity is small. In etFccting the 
substitution for p, Ave may jnit p=(i in the small terms, but in the j 
first term of (5) we put 

. -..t— [1 -r(«)9-:- J)]. 

p (I 

The whole ]x)teutial (5) can only bo constant if, after this substitu- 
tion, the coefficient of cos- s -• J vanishes. Thus we must have 
M Zma^ . o A 
a 2?*^ 

Ihit if 3 be the moan density of the planet J/= and gravity 
g-MlaK Tlien we easily find that 

1 

2f/r* 1 - g(r/5 ^ 

' Thus the equation to tlie surface is 

r, 1 o .s'! 

= (')• 

If <f be small compared with 5, the coefliciont is Znm/^gr ^ ; thus wo 
see that 1/(1 - §<r/6) is the coellicient by which tlie mutual attrac- 
tion of the fluid augments the deformation of the fluid under the 
action of the distun3ing force. If the density of the fluid 1)6 the 
same as that of the sphere, the augmenting factor becomes and 
wo have t = ^majyr^, wliich gives the form of cquilibnum of a fluid 

sphere under the action of these forces. Since = 

' 2r^ a\ 55/ ’ 

it follows that, wljcn the form of equilibrium isp=:a[l -f f(cos*;:- J)l, 
the potential of tlie forces is 
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• = i - sin* 5. 


More generally, if we neglect the attraction of the fluid on itself, 
so that <r/5 is treated as small, and if p = a(l -i-s) bo the equation to 
the surface of the fluid, where s is a function of latitude and longi- 
tude, then the potential of the forces under which this is an equi- 
librium form is 


The axis of C is taken as the polar axis, and AB is the ccpiatorial 
plane, so that the functions of L % fare functions of the latitude 
and longitude of the point P, at which we wisji to find the potential. 

The functions of Mj, Mj, depend on the moon’s position, and 
we shall have occasion to develop them in two different ways,— 
first in terms of her hour-angle and declination, and secondly (§ 

23) in terms of her longitude and the elements of the orbit. 

Now let A he on the equator in the meridian of P, and B 90® 
cast of A on the ec^uator. Then, if M be the moon, the inclination of 
the plane MC to tlie plane CA is the moon’s easterly local hour-angle. 

Let A=local hour-augle of moon and 5=moon's declination: we 
have 

2 = cosScos// , H - (;()85sin7(i., Mg = si n 5, 

whence 

2 MjM 2 = ^ 2/q Mj* - My* = cos* 5 cos 2A, 

2M2M3 = 2 sin 5 cos 5 sin /t, 2 M1M3 = 2 sin 5 cos 5 cos /i, 

^ 1 - J ^ 

o 

Also, if \ be the latitude of P, 

{ ~ cos X, 7; = 0, f - sin \, 
and 

>’)=(', --^=lcos’X, |f -Jsin2X, ^=0, 
S(r-+>r-2n=4-siu“x, 

Hence (10) becomes 

cos* 2 - J =r J cos* \ cos* 5 COS 2/i -f sin 2X sin 5 cos 5 cos h 

-fil(i-sin*5)(J-sin*X) (11). 

The angle as defined at priisent, is the eastward IcM’al hour-angle, 
and therefore diminishes with the time. As, however, this function 
(IcKis not change sign with /i, it will be more convenient to regard 
it as the westward local Imur-anglc. Also, if he the Greenwich 
westward hour-angle at the moment under consideration, and I he 
the we.st longitude of the [tlace of observation P, wc liavo 

f ( 12 ). 

Hence wc have at the |Hjint 1\ whoso radius vector is c-, 

V “ li ^ ^ 2(/io 7) -I- sin 2X siu 5 cos 5 cos - J) 

' +? (J - siii*5)(J - sin* X)} (13). Potential 

Tlie tide-generating forciis are found by the rates of variation of 

for latitude and longitude, and also for radius a, if we care to find 

tlie radial disturbing force. , 

angle and 
declina- 

§ 8. Kcalmlion of Tidc-genernfing Furccfi, and Lunar Ikjlcxion tiou. 

^ of OravUg, 

The westward com]3oneutof the tide-generating force at the carili’s 
surface, where p = c, is dJ^/a cos \dl, and the northward component 
isdVJadX; the chango of apparent level is the ratio of these to 
gravity g> Tliercfore, ditferentiating (13), changing signs, and 

writing for we have coiiqioncnt change of level south- 


Lunar 
deflexion 
of gravity. 


r |sin 2\ cos* 5 cos 2(//„ - 7) - 2 cos 2X sin 25 cos {Hq - 7) 

LlAr/ -l-siu2X(l-3sin*5)| ; 


It thus apjieara that we may specify any tide-generating forces by 
means of tlie figure of equilibrium which the fluid woiud assume 
under them, and in the theory of the tides it has been found prac- 
tically convenient to snccify the forces in this Avay. 

By means of the principle of “ forced vibrations” referred to in 
the historical sketch, Ave shall pass from the eijuilibrium form to 
the actual oscillatious of tlie sea. 

§ 7. Development of Tide-geniirating Potential in Terms of 
Hour-Aiujlc and Declination, 

We now proceed to develop the tide-generating jiotential, and 
shall of course implicitly (§ 6) determine tlie equation to the equili- 
brium figure. 

We have already seen that, if s be the moon’s zenith distance at 
the point P on the earth’s surface, wliose coordinates referred to 
A, B, C, axes fixed in th5 earth, are ar), af, then 

Avhere Mj, Mj are the moon's directifn cosines refeiTcd to the 
same axc.s. Then with this value of cos s— 
f*-«* M 8 

co8*« - i + 27;rM2M3 -f 2^rMiMs 

X?. .... 


componeut chaiigi of lcv(d AvestAvard 

= -r/-) {cos \ COS* 5 sin 2{Jiq - 7) 

^ ' -f sill \ sin 25 sin {Iiq-I)} (14). 

'riie westward comjKUient is inatlo. up of two periwlic terms, one going 
through its variations twii^e and the otlier once a day. The south- 
Avard component has also tAvo similar terms ; but it has a thinl 
term, Avhich does not oscillate about a zero value. If A he a dc- 
cliiuition such that the mean value of sin* 5 is equal to sin* A, 
then, to determine the southward comixment so that it shall he 
a truly periodic fun(?tioii, wo must subtract from the above 
sin 2X(1 - 3 sin* A), and the last tenn then becomes 

3 sin 2X(8in* A - siu* 5). 

In the case of tlie moon, A varies a little according to the jiosition 
of the moon’s node, but its mean value is about 16® 31'. 

The constant jxirtion of the south Avard qpmporieut of force has 
its eilect in causing a constant heaping up of the water at the 
equator ; or, in other words, the nuxin’s attraction has the effect of 
causing a small permanent cllipticity of the earth’s mean fi^^e. 
This augmentation of cllipticity is of course very small, but it is 
necessary to inention.it in order that the meaning to be attributed 
to lunar deflexion of gravity may be clearly defined. 

If wo consider the motion of a pendulum-bob during any one day ^ 
we see that, in consequence of the semi-diurnal changes of level, it 
twice describes an ellipse with major axis east and Avest, with ratio 
of axes equal to the sine of the latitude, and with linear dimensions 
pri^portional to cos* 5, and it' once describes an ellipse whose north 
and south axis is proportional to siu 25 cos 2a and Avhosc east and 


( 10 ). 
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west axis is proportional to sin 25 sin X. Obviously the latter is 
circular in latitude 30®. When the moon is on the orpiator, the 
maximum deflexion occurs when the moon’s local hour-angle is 45®, 
and is then C(pml to 


3;/i /ay 

2j/\r/ 


cos X. 


At Cambridge in latitude 52® 43' this angle is 0"-0216. 

An attempt, made by (Jrorge and Horace Darwin,^ to mea.snro 
the lunar detlexion of a pendulum failed on a<’COunt of incessant 
variability of levcd occurring in the supports of the pendulum 
and arising from unknown terrestrial changes. The work done, 
therefore, wa.s of no avail for the purposes for which it was instituted, 
but remained as a contribution to an interesting subject now be- 
ginning to Ix) studied, viz., the small changes which are always 
taking place on the upper strata of the earth. 

§ 9. Corm'thm to Equilihrium Tl^cory /(rr Continrufs. 

Effect of In the ecpiilibriurn theory a.s worked out by Newton and Ber- 
land in noulli it is assumed that the figure of the ocean is at each instant 
equili- one of equilibrium under the action of gravity and of the tide- 

briiim generating force.?. Sir W. Thomson has, however, reasserted^ a 

theory, point which was known to Bernoulli, but has since Iwen overlooked, 
namely, that this law of rise and fall of water cannot, when por- 
tions of the globe are continents, lx* satisfied by a constant volume 
of water in the ocean. The law would still hold if water were 
appropriately supplied to and e.xhaiisted from the ocean ; and, if in 
any configuration of the tide-generating body wo imagine water to 
be instantaneously so supplied or exhaustwl, the level will every- 
where rise or fall by the same height. Now the amount of that 
rise or fall depends on the |>osition of the tide-generating body 
with reference to the continent.s, ami is different for each such 
j>oaition. Convenwily, when the volume of the ocean remains con- 
stant, wo have to corrwt Bernoulli’s simple e(piilibrium theory by 
an amount which is constant all over the globe at any instant, but 
which changes in time. Thomson’s solution of this problem luus 
since Ixeii reduced to a form which is ca.sier to grasp intelligently 
than in the shai>o in which he gave it, and the results have also 
been reduced to numlxjrs.* It ap|xars that there arc four jxihjts 
on the earth’s surface at which in the coiTOctod theory the semi- 
diurnal tide is evane.s<!ent, and four others whera it is doubled. A 
similar .statement hohls for the diurnal tide. As to the tides of 
long period, there arc two parallels of latitude of evanescent and 
two of doubled tide. 

Now in Bernoulli’s theory the semi-diurnal tide vanishes at the 
pole.s, the diurnal tide at the |)ole.s and the equator, and the tides 
of long {leriod in latitude.? 35® 16' north and .south. The numerii^al 
solution of the corrected theory .show.? that the points and lines of 
doubling and cvanosccnco in every ca.?c fall close to the |)ointH and 
lines whore in the uncorrocted theory there i? evanescence. When 
in pa.saing from the uncorrec.ted to the corrected theory wo speak of 
a doubled tidc^ the tide doubled may be itself ni/, .so that the result 
may still be 7iil. The conclusion, therefore, is that Thom.son’.s cor- 
roction, although theoretically interesting, is practically so small 
that it may be left out of con.sitlcratiou. 

III. Dynamical Tiikouy of Tide.?. 

§ 10. Hisforir^l Eyqylanation. 

Dyna- The problem of tidal oscillation is cs.scntialty a dynamical one. 
ndcal Even wiieii the ocean is taken as covering the whole earth, it pre- 
theory. .seats formidable difficulties, and this is the only case in which it 
has been hitherto solved.* Laplace gives the solution in bks. i. 
and iv. of the Mkanique Celeste ; but his work is unnccc.s.sarily 
complicated by the inappropriate introduction of spherical harmonic 
analysis, and it is generally admitto<l that his investigation i.s 
difficult. Airy, in his “Tides and Waves” (in Ency. Metrop.) 
pre-sents the solution free from that complication, but ho has made 
a criticism of Laplace’s method which wo believe to be wrong. 

' Sir W. Thomson has written some interesting {wpers (in Phil. A/ay., 
1875) in iustification of Laplace, and on these we base the following 
paragraphs. This portion of the article is given more fully than 
others, bec^iu.se there exists no complete presentment of the theory 
free from objections of souk; kind. 

§ M. Equations of Motion, 

Equa* Let r, B, (f> bo the radius vector, co-latitudc, and cost longitude of 
tions of a point with reference to an origin, a j>olar axis, and a zero-meridian 
mbtion. roVating with a uniform angular velocity ?i-from west to east. Then, 
be the radial, co-latitiulinal, and longitudinal accelerations 
of the iKiint, we have 

‘ I Jtfports to thf. British Ashoc., 1881 (Y(»rk) and 1882 (Soutliaiunton). 

2 Thomson and Tait, Nat. Phil., § ^7. 

3 Darwin and Turner, Prnc, Boy. Soc., 1S8S. 

* Sir W. Thomson'# i>u|Mjr “ On tlie Gmvitational Oaclllatlons of Rotating 
Water," in Phil. Mag., August 1880, be^rs on the same subject. It i# the only 
attempt which ha# hitherto Iwen maile to consider the effect# of the ealUi’# 
rotation on the oscillation# of landdocktxl Hoas. 


dl\ 

rr 1 


dt 
d\ 


Now sup|K)se that the point never moves far from a zero position 
and that its di.splacoments rjumd co-latitudinally ana .longi- 
tudinally arc very largo compared witli its radial di.splif^'omcnt p, 
and that the velocities are so small that their .squares and pro lucts 
are negligible compared with ; then wo have 

^ quantity ; 

. d. . .. 

r .sm 9 Jt] sin 6), 

dt dt 

jid_d^ 

di'^ di , 

Hence (15) is approximately 

11j=l - 9 

dt- 


r sin 0 cos 


....(15). 


m 


Com- 

ponent 

accelera- 


2n siii0 cos 6 

at 

11^ .sill ^ 5? + 2n cos 9 
dP dt 

With regard to the first ofpiation of (JB), wc? ob.scrvc tliat tlio time 
has disappeared, and that 11 has exactly the .same form^as if the 
system were rendered statical by introducing a potential JirrsiirV 
and annulling the rotation of the axes, since inertia plays no 
sensible part radially, it follows tliat, if we apply these expressions 
to the formation of equations of motion for the ocean, the radial 
motion need not lie considered. We are left, therefore, with only 
the last two e(piation8 of (16). 

We now have to consider the forces hy whicli an element of the Corn- 
ocean i.s urged in the direction of co-latitudc and longitude. These ponent 
forces are those due to the external disturbing forces and to the forces, 
pressure of tlie sun-ounding fluid, the attraction of tlie fluid on 
itself being supposed negligible. We have .seen in (9) that, if 
fluid on a sphere of radius a be under the action of disturbing forces 
whoso jiotential is Ur\ and if r=a + h be the equation to the sur- 
face, then must yh= Uar. Hence, if e be the equilibrium height of 
tide, the potential of the disturbing force is gcr~ld^. But, if the 
elevation do fj, the potential under wliioli it would be in equili- 
brium is yl}r/rt-. Tlierefore, if f) be the elevation of the tide 
in our dynamical problem, the forces duo to hydrostatic pressjure 
on an element of the ocean are the same as would be cau.sed by a 
))Otential Hence it follows that the wliole forces on th(5 

clement arc those due to a jwtcntial - y(f) - t)r‘la\ Tlierefore from 
(16) we .sec that the equations of motion are 

- 2nsin^cos0 ^ ~ vv / !j “ 0 1 

, i ...(17). Equa. 

^ tions of 

a, sill 9 dfji ) motion. 

It remains tofind the equation of continuity. This maybe deduced 
geometrically from the con.sideration tliat the volume of an element 
of the fluid remains constant ; but a simrter way is to derive it from 
tlie equation of continuity ns it occurs in ordinary hydrodynamical 
investigations. If I'’'be a velocity jxiteiitial, the equation of con- 
tinuity for incompimsible fluid is 


.sin 9 + co.s 

dr dt 


dijiX r sill ^ d<p ) 


The element referred to in this cf^uation if? defined by r, 9, 0, 
7' \'dr, 9-\-69, (p-i d(p. Tlio co-latitudinal and longitudinal veloci- 
ties are the same for all the elementary prism defined by 9, 0, 


9 + do, 0 + 50, mid the sea bottom. 


Then 


rdd 


dt^ r^i\\9d<f) 

, and, since the radial velocity is d\^ldt at the .surface of the 

ocean, where r=rt + 7, and is zero at the .sea bottpm, wlicro r-a, 

wo have Hence, integrating with respect to r from 

r = a, + 7 to r—ay and again with re.spect to t from tlie time t to the 
time when I), all'vanish, and treating y and Ij as small com- 
pared with a, wo have 

Ijrt sin ^ + -^^(7^ sin ^) -1-^(7?; sin ^) = 0 (18). ^ua- 

This is the oaiiation of cdhtjnuity, and, together with (17), it forms continu* 
the system wnich must be integrated in the general problem of the ity, 
tides. The difficulties iu Bie way of a solution are so great that 
none has hitherto been found, oxcept 011 the supposition that 
7, the depth of the ocean, is only a function of latitude. In this 
case (18) becomes 
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^ § 12. Adaptation to Forced Oscillations. 

Since we^nay suppaso that the fioo oscillations are annulled by 
friction, the solution required is that coiTospon<Utjg to forced oscil- 
lations. Nowf we have seen from (13) that e (wliicli is proportional 
to V) has terms of three kinds, tlu; first dei>en(ling on twice the 
moon’s (vr sun’s) hour-angle, the second on the hour-angle, and the 
thir|l indei)endent thereof The cocfticients of the first and secoml 
terms vary slowly, and the whole of the third varies slowly. Hence 
e has a semi-diurrvil, a diurnal, and a long {wriod term. We shall 
see later that these terms may ‘bo cxnanded in a scries of approxi- 
mately sqmi-diurnal, diurnal, and slowly varying terms, each of 
which is a strictly hannonic function of the time. Thus wc may 
assume for t a/orm e cos (2rj/i5 -f- k<p -f a), where / and k are numbers, 
and where e is only a function of co-latitude and of the elements of 
the orbit of the disturbing|bidy.* According to the usual method 
of treating oscillating systems, wc may therefore make the follow- 
ing assumption for tlie form of solution 

t =iO cos {inf I -f k(l > -f a) \ 
i) = h cos ( 2) ft -I- k<f> + a) ( 

^ = x cos (27i//-f/i*0-f a) f * 
r)~y sin(2?i/i^-f d’^-Ha) ) 

where e, h, x, y aro,functi'*n3 of co-latitude 6 only. Substituting 
these values in (ID), we have 

(2i). 

Then, :i we write u for h -e, and put iii = n-altj, substitution from 
(20) in (17) leads at once to 

• x/’ + j/ sill 9 C03 \ 

^ I (->2). 

y/^siii 9 + x/'i'03 9= - I 

' 4?/t sin $ ’ 


equation. sin 6 e ^ J " 

-f 47/?a-(u-f e) = 0 (24). 

This is Laplace’s equation for tidal oscillations in an ocean whose 
depth is only a function of latitude. AVhen u is found from this 
equation, its value 8ubstitut(!d in (23) will give x and y. ’ 

§ 13. Prqiaration for Solution. 

Prepara- Tlie ocean which is considered in this case is not like that on the 
tion for earth’s surface, and therefore it does not seem desirable to pursue 
•olution. the integration of (24) except in certain typical cases. 

In (13) we have the expansion of the disturbing potential and 
implicitly of the disturbing forces in three terras, the first of 
which is variable in half a day, the second in a day, and tho third 
in half tho period of revolution of tlio tide-raising liody. Forestal- 
ling the results of chapter iv.— each of these terms may be expressed 
as the sum of a series of strictly harmonic functions of the time ; 
tho first set of these have all approximately semi-diurnal jMjriods, 
the second approximately diurnal periods, and tho third vary 
slowly in dependence on the periodic time of tho tide-generating 
body. The first «et involve twice the terrestrial longitude, the 
second the longitude, and tho third set are independent of the 
longitude of the place of observation. From these statements 
compared with (13) w^ seo that in the semi-diurnal terms / is 
approximately unity, A:=2, and f=:E sin'* 0 ; in the diurnal term.s 
/ is approximately i, ^=1, and f=E sin B cm 6 \ in tho terms of 
long period /* is a small fraction (for tho fortnightly tide about ^), 
A:=0,e=E(4 - cos^ B), The departure from exactness in the rela- 
tion /=! for*thc semi-diurnal, and for the diurnal terms is 
generally (except for certain critical dcptiis of ocean) not such as to 
greatly change t)le nature of tho rc.sult8 from those obtained when 
Laplace’s/=1 and J rigorously. Hence tho inteCTation of (24) will be j 
three pursued on these three hypotheses, giving Laplace’s three kinds of i 
kinds of oscillation. The hypothesis which will be made with regard to 7 
oscilla- is that y=l{\~’q cos^ 0), and in tho case of tho semi-diurnal tides I 
tion. wo shalHbe compelled by mathematical difficulties to supijose q to I 
be either unity or zero. The tides o^zAial seas may be worked out, | 
and more complex laws of depth may be a.ssumed; but for the 
discussion of such cases tho reader fs referred to Thomson’s papers 
in Phil. Mag.f 1875. • 

There might be reason to conjecture that the fonn of u would be 
similar to that of e, and this is in fact the case for the diurnal tides 


Solving (22) for x and y, wc have 

, - .. 1 /d\i . k cos B\ 

^ ^ 4m\dB f suiOJ 

' -1 /cos Mu A-U 

^ -lw\ J dO 81110 

Then substituting from (23) in (21), we have 

_L rfr7(«in<'J;+)'ucos9)-] 

sin 9 < 79 L >..^^9 J ‘ 


COS B dx\ A*u 


for any value of q and for the semi-diurnal tides when q is unity. Preli- 
Before proceeding further it will bo convenient to exhibit twom*inary 
purely analytical transformations of the first two terms of (24) tranafor 
which hold true for certain values of k and /, and when u has such mationa. 
a form as that suggested. If we put A: = 1 , /= J, 7 = /(I - g cos* B), 
then, if v=A sin B cOvS B^ it will be found on substitution that 

1 J 0^ -f 2ycos0) 2 cot B~ -4- 

siii9</9 i-co3*9“ i-eos''*9‘ ' ..{%,)■ 

Again, if wo put A = 2,/~l, ^ = 1, 7 = 7(1 - cos'* ^) = 7 sin'*^, and if 
:vr^A sin-* By 

• 1 rf>(-'’:S + 2«cos9) 

HmOdO 1-008=9 ‘ 

Another general ]tro])ert^ of (24) is derivc-d from the supposition 
that u is ex[)res8ed in a senes proceeding by j)owera of I ; tnus 

u = (27). 

Let Vq, v^, Ac., 1)0 so chosen that, wlien u is substituted in (24), 
the coefficient of racli i)Ower of I vaiiislios independently ; then 
the term independent ol I obviously gives - e, and the connex- 
ion between successive 7)’s is 


Id 7 (sin + jv,,^ cos 0^ 

72 

L / ~ ^os“ 0 ^ 


/cos0dr,„ kvn\ 
\ / dd ^.sin 0/ 


sin 0 dB fTr^^fQ J bill 0 (y - - cos'* B) 

+ 4m/7v,i = 0 (28). 

Wc shall 9upi)^)se below that u is ex])nnsible in the form (27), and 
shall use (28) in conjunction with (25) or (26) for finding tho 
successive values of tho u’s. 

§ 14. PUmml Tide. 

Let us fii-st consider the dinrnnl tides. We have c = E sin 0 cos 0, Diurnal 
A:= 1, and /= J ; then - E sin 0 cos 0. Hence by (28) and (25) tide. 

-87gro + 4?7i7?q = 0 (29), 

and therefore '*’1= ~iV Applying the same theorem a second time, 

1 (‘AiM)^!, and so on ; therefore u = ?’y[l -f ilqjma -I- {iUilmaf -f . . .] 


1 - "llqjum 1 - 2lql/iut 
Butu = h-o; hence , ilqlnia 


h= 


It apj)ear8, therefore, tliat tlio ti<le is “inverted,” giving low water 
where the equilibrium tide gives liigli water. If^ = 0, so tliat tho 
(icean is of uniform depth, tho tide vanishes. 

§ 15. Semi-Diurnal TidCy xcilh Variabk Depth. 

Next let us eonsider the semi-diurnal tide in tlie (uise where 7 = 1, Semi- 
80 that 7 = 7 sin'* 0. Then e - E sin'* 0, k •= 2, /= 1 ; also = - c = diurnal 
- E sin* 0. Hence by (28) and (26) - SIvq -f* 4/n7ri = 0, whence r, = tide. 

21 mv^. Applying the same tlieorem a sce.ond time, (2/m )'*t)^ 
and so on j therefore u = ?'y[l I- 21 /via + (27//;m)“ + . . .] 

^ ._o 

1 - 2llma 1 - 2ljma‘ 
u 


If 2llma=hy the hciglit of tide is equal to tho equilibi’ium height ; 
but it IS inverted, giving low water where tho equilibrium theory 
givais high water. In the ease of the earth ?n = 1/289, and theroforo 
this relation is satisfied if 7 = a/1156. Hence in a sea 3000 fathoms 
deep at tho equator, and shallowing to tho iioles, we have inverted 
semi-diurnal tides of the equilibrium height. 

§ 16. Scmi'Dmrnnl TidCy xcith Uniform Depth. 

The methoil of development used above, where wo proceed bv 
powers of the depth of tho ocean, is not applicable where the depth 
IS uniform, because it leads to a divergent series. Wo liavo there- 
fore to resume equation (24). In the rase of the semi-diurnal tides 
wo have for tho depth 7=7 (a constant by hypothesis), A-=2,/=l 
approximately, and e^Esin*^. Now for brevity let 
v = s\n By so that o = Ev*. Then wo find that on development (24) 
becomes . j,, • 

- (8 - ie - ^y*)u = - (33). 

Let US now assume as tho solution of this eituation • 

ii = (A'a - l£.y + icy -4- A>8 -H . . . 4- + (34). 

Substituting from (34) in (33), and eouating to zero the co<>fficicnts 
of tho successive t)owoi-s of v, wo fma A'a= A’, A'4 apparently inde- 
terminate, and 

2i(27 + 6)Ar2i+4 - 2t(2t -f 3) A^a = 0 (35). 


Since /Cq^O, this equation of condition may bo held to apply for 
i|Il positive integral values of i, beginning with i=0. It is oovious 
that is determinable in terms of A'] nmC IC^ in terms of JC^ 
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, and &c., so that all the K\ are to l>c found in terms of A'a, 
which is known, and of K^, which is apparently indeterminate. 

The condition for the convergciicy of the series (34) for u and for 
the series dwjdv is that shall tend to a limit less than 

unity. The ecpiation (35) may be written 

2i4-6-2i(2i + 6) A«+2 ^ 

Now Kill'll K 21 tends to be cither infinitely small or not infinitely 
small. If it be not infinitely small in the limit, the second term 
on the ri^dit of (36) becomes evanescent wlien i is very great, and 
we have in the limit when i is very large— 

r _ _ 3_ n r _ n 
Si + B L S!(» + 3)J L 2iJ 

Hut the ratio of succosvsive terms of \/(l - v^) tends to become 
Henc e, if docs not tend to become infinitely 

small, u -“ A + BVf - where A and B are finite for all values of v. 
Again, under the same circumstances we have in the limit when i is 
very large — 


Method 
of con* 
tinned 
fraction. 


Solu- 

tions., 


(2i-f-4)AV4»^W_ 

(2i + 2)A’o^ 


2i + 4 2i4-3 


■ 2i + 2 ■ 2i + 0 0 + 1 X’ ” 2(1 + aj}'’ 

= (l-l/2iy. 

But the ratio of successive terms of (1 tends to (1 - J/t)*'®. 

Hence, if does not tend to liccome infinitely small, 

rfu/c?i/=C + D(l - v’^Y^y where C and D are finite for all values of v. 

Now Vl - v- = CVl - + 

du dv • 

Therefore at the ec^uat-or, where v = \y dn/dd-Dy a finite quantity. 
Hence the hy^jothesis that tends to l)e not infinitely small 

leads to the conclusion that u and dwjdd are finite at the equator. 
But on account of the symmetry of the system the co-latitudinal 
displacement ^ must viinisli at the equator, and therefore x also. 
By (23), when /=1, A: = 2, v-sin 

But we have just seen that this hypothesis makes u finite when 
y = l or ^ = 90^ and therefore at the equator 

1 d\\ * 

a finite (luantity. 

4)11 d$ ^ 

Now symmetry necessitates a vanishing value of dw/dd at the 
equator. Tims the hypothesis that tends to bo not in- 

finitely small is negatived, and we conclude that, on account of 
the symmetry of tlie motion, it is infinitely small for infinitely great 
values of i. This Inung established, let us write (36) in the form 




i/3 


....C36a). ' 


A'ai 2i^ f 3i - (2r + 

Hence by repeated application of (36a) we have 


-2i» ,.3i L 

2(1 + 1) +3(i + l) 2(i + 2)=' + 3(i + 2)-&c. (37). 

And we know that this is a continuous approximation to 
which must hold in order that the latitudinal velocity may vanish 
at the equator. Writing = A'2<-t.2/ A^n all the W's may be com- 
puted from the continued fraction (37). Then 

A',>=E, A^E = Wi, AVE^W^Na, &c. 

We cannot compute A*;, from from A'a, and lo on ; for, if ivo 

do, then, short of infinite accuracy in the numerical values, w'e shall 
be gradually led to succe-ssivo values of the 1C a which tend to 
equality. * 

This process was followed by Lajilaco without explanation. It 
was attacked by Airy in bis “Tides and Waves’' (in Ency. Metrop.) 
and by Ferrel in his Tidal Re^^carch^s Coast Survey, 1873), but 
was justified by Sir W. Thomson in the Phil Mag, (1876, p. 230). 
The investigation given hero is substantially Thomson’s. 

Laplace gives numerical solutions for three difierent depths of 
the sea, TiTTWr of the earth’s radius. Since m-Ylo, 

these corres}X)nd respectively to the cases of i3 = 40, 10, 6, and the 
solutions are 

/S=40, h = Ey l-20i8G2t^^ +10-n64j/« - 13T047v8-15-4488»/W 
-7‘4581i^i^- 2-1975i/*^- 0'460Ui®-0-0687vW 
-0*0082i/‘»~ O-OOOSi'™- 0*0001 1/2^...} 

/S=10, h = E{i/2+ G'mQv* 4- 3*2474»/« + 0*7238i/»+ 0*0919i^i® 

+ 0*0076»/^2^ 0*0004i/»*...} * 

/9= 6, h = E{»'H 0*7r>04p4 + 0*1566»/« + 0‘0157»'" + 0-0009i/^® + ...} 

1 fhoinson calls tliia a dissipation of accuracy. It may be illustrated thus. 
Consider the equation x^J-3i+2 = 0, whicli may be written either a:-i+ix3 or 
xs= 3 - 2/x. Now let | and 8upi)OHe we start with any value xq, less 
tlian unity, and compute xi, x.j, • • • V Then, starting with in the equation 
If wo work Isujk wards, we ought to come to the original valne 
In fact, however, we shall only do so if there is infinite accuracy in all 
the numerical values. For, start with * 0 - h then Xi = *75, Xa= *8542, xjs *9099, 
* 4 = *9627, x^a '9692 ; and the values go on ai>proxinialliig to 1, which is a root of 
the equation. Next start backwards with 15 = ii?, and we find X 4 = *938, 355 = ’ 868 , 

=* -696, xi = -127, xo = - 1 5, x„i =8 •167, x.o = 2 *367, x_« =2*1 55, x_4 =* 2’072 ; aiM 
the values go on approximating to 2 , the other root of the equation. 


Since h vanislics when = 0, there is no rise and fall of water at 
the iK)les. When »» = 1 at the equator, we find 1 t 

^=40, h=-7*434E 

/5=:10, h= 11*267E 

/3= 5, h= 1-924E. 

The negative sign in the first case sliows that the tide is inverted 
at the euuator, giving low water when the disturbing lx)dy is on 
the mericlian. Near the jKde, however, that is, for small \jiluftfl of 
Vy the tides are direct. In latitude 18" (approximately) there is a 
nodal lino of evanescent semi-diurnal tiuc. In the second and 
third cases the tides are everywhere direct, increasing in magnitude 
from pole to equator. As /? diminishes the tid^s tend to assume 
their eijuilibriura value, because all the terms, save the first, become 
evanescent When |3 = 1 (depth of roilius) the tide at tlih equator 
still exceeds its eciuilibrium value by 1 1 i)er cent As diminishes 
from 40 to 10 the no<lal line of evanescent tide conti-Acts round the 
j^^le, and when it is infinitely siigill the tides are infinitely great. 

The particular value of j3 for which this ofieurs is that where the free 
oscillation of the ocean has the same |)eriod as the forced oscilla- 
tion. The values chosen by Laplace wore not well adapUxi for the 
illustration of the results, because in the bases of p=40 and /8=10 
the depth of the ocean is not much dilferent from that value which 
would give infinite semi-diurnal tide. For values of ^rreater than 
40 wo ^lould find other nodal lines dividing the sphere into regions 
of direct and inverted tides. We rrfer tli®- reader to Sir W. 
Thomson’s pn^xirs for further details on tliis interesting [loipt. 

§ 1 7. Tides of Long Period ; Laplace's Argumcid 

from Friction. ^ 

In treating these oseillations L'lplace remarks that a very small Laplace’s 
amount of friction will be sulfieient to cause tlie surface of the argu- 
oeean to assume at each instant its fqrm of equilibrium, and he ment 
a<ldnccs in proof of his conclusion the considerations given below, from 
The friction here contemplated is such that the integral effect is friction 
represented by a retarding force proportional to the velocity of the unsound, 
w'atcr relatively to the Ixittoin. Although proportionality to the 
square of the velocity w^oidd probably be nearer to the truth, yet 
Laplace’s hypothesis suffices for the present discussion. 

in oscillations of tliis class the w’atcr moves for half a period north, 
and then for half a porio<l south. In oscillating systems, where the 
resistances are proportional to the velocities, it is usual to specify the 
resistance by a mcxlulus of decay, namely, that period in wliich a 
velocity is reduced to of its initial vnluo by friction. Now the 
friction contemplated by Lajilace is such tliat the modulus of decay 
is short compared with tlie s(jmi-pcriod of osidllation. Tlie quickest 
of the im|)ortant tides of long period is the fortnightly (see chapter 
iv.) ; hence, for the applicability of Laplace s conclusion, the modulus 
of de.cay must be short compared with a week. Now it .seems prac- 
tically certain that the friction of tlie tn^d of the otienn would not 
materially alTect the velotdty of a slow ocean current in a day or two. 

Hence we cannot accept Tiaplaco’s discussion as satisfactory. How’- 
cver this may he, we now give what is substantially his argument. 

Let us write 6 for the recipro(!al of the modulus of decay. Then 
the frictional forces introduced on the left-hand side of (17) are 
+ U^ldi in the first and sin S^dijldt in the second. liplace’s 
hyiwthcsis with regard to the magnitude of the frictional forces 
enables us to neglect the terms and sin B dhijdt^ compared 
with the frictions forces. Then, if we observe that in oscillations 
of this class the motion is entirely latitudinal, equations (17) and 
(19) become 




..(38). 


8in^€^+2?i co8^^ = 0 
cU dt 

fjasin ^ + ^(7^8in^)=0 

From the first two of these we easily obtain 

cos’ ^^(1,-0 (39). 

As a first approximation wo treat d^jdt as zero, and obtain fj=f, 
or the height of water satisfies the equilibrium theory. In these 
tides (see chap, iv.) c = !E (i- cos^^) cos iiy so that ffom the third 
equation of (38) we can obtain a first approximation to ^ ; then, sub- 
stituting in (39), we obtain on integration a second approximation 
to {). Laplace, however, considers as adequate the first approxima- 
tion, which is simply the conclusion of the equilibrium theory. 

§ 18. Tides of Long Period in an Ocean of Uniform Depth, 

As it seems certain that these tides do not aatwfy even, approxi- Tides of 
mately the equilibrium la^, we now proceed to find the solution long 
where there is no friction. In'the cose of tliese tides Ar= 0,/ a small period 
fraction, and e = E (^ - cos^ 6). „ The equation (24) then Incomes without 
1 • friction. 
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or» writing /i for cos $ and e = £ (^ -^ 

• 

Wa shall confine t-ho investigation to the case where 7 =f, a con- 
stant, and whore the sea covers the whole surface of the globe. 
The symmetry of the motion in this case demands that u when ex* 

E mded in a aeries of powers of fi shall only involve even powers, 
et us assume, therefore, that 

^! = + V’ + . . . + b~,+,m"+' + (41 ). 

Then 


IJi Bit* + B#’ + . . . + Bm+im”+‘ + 

"/I* rfl 

n\fi* -P dn) 




B, + 8{B,-B>’+... 

+ (2l-i-l)(Ba<4l- n 2 i-l)g'^+ ... 


,.(42). 


^ (Bsi-i + (13), 


Again, • 

J=-/’V+(B: 

u=C-iPBi,4Hl(B,-/»t5,y+ ... +,J/B,._,-/>a,,-.y‘+ (44), 

where C is a constant. Then, writing /3 for imall^ as in the case of 
the semi-diurnal tide, substituting fiom (42), (43), and (44) in (40), 
and cmiating to zero the successive coefficients of the powers of /a, 
we find 0 = - yil + Bi//9 


’B3-B!(l-2^3/‘^) + i(3E=0 


(45). 


Bm+i - K*(i - o/ciL 1 j 

Thus the constant C and B.„ Bg, Ac., are all expressible in terms of 
Bj, and Bi is apparently indeterminate. Wo may remark that, if 

-^|^B-,= J^E,orB-,= - 2 E, 

the equation of condition (45) may be held to apply for all values 
of iy from ono to infinity. Let u.s write (45) in the form 

(46). 


%ll_l 1 pa, ^ 

Bs,., ' 2/(2i + l)-' 2/'(2i + l)B«-r' 


When i is largo either tends to become infinitely small 

or it docs not do so. Let us 8 uppo.se that it does not tend to become 
infinitely small. Thendt is obvious that the succcs.sive B’s tend 
to become equal to one another, and so also do the values of 
(B 2 i_ 2 -/^B.i<-i) / 2 i and the coefficients of dw/dfi. Hence we have 
rfu/(f/x = X + il//(l -g"), for all values of g, where L and M are 
finite. Hence this hypothesis gives infinite velocity to the fluid at 
the pole, whore g = 1. But with a water-covered globe this infinite 
velocity is impossible, and tliereforo the hypothc.sis is ne^tived, 
and Ban i/Bai_i must tend to become infinitely small. This being 
established, let us widte (46) in tlie form 


B,;-i 

iL.-3' 


2/(2i + l) 


2i(2i + l) 


Biii+i 

Bai-i 


•(47). 


By repeated applications of (47), wo have in the form of a con- 
tinued fraction 


Ba*-j 

ILi-a" 


J 

2 i( 2 i -{Zj 

2<(2i+l) 


r 2 ( + 2 X 2 j + 3) jS 

1 ~~~ (~2i + 4) (2t+'5) 

(2i + 2j(2i + 3)'^ 


1 - 


/V 

(2i + 4)(2i 


:j:y)+&c.(48). 


And wo know that this i.s a continuous approximation, which must 
hold in order to satisfy the condition that the water covers the 
whole globe. Lot us doimto this continued fraction by - Tlien, 
if wo renicmlicr that B_j - 2E, we liavo 
■ Bi=2EA^., Bj/Bi^ - XX,, BJBj= - 8 -/ 83 = -A'„ &c., 

so that 

B,= - 2 EjriA’ 5 , B,=2FJV,iVJVi, B,= - 2EA' Ac., 
and C=-Jfr+ 2 EAV/}. 

Thenh = u + o , 

=C+ JE-lE + l/‘B.)M'‘+i(B,-/“D3)M‘+i(B3-/'B,)M*+. . . 

=E{2JVi/fi - (1 +/'A-,)m’ + iA'id +/Vs)fi* 

)/*" + ... i (49). 

Now wo find that, when /3=40, which makes tlio depth of the 
sea SOOO.fathoms or of tho radius of tlio earth, and with 
/= '0365012, which is tho value fjr*tho fortnightly tide (see 
chap, iv.), 

A^,=S'040692, iV,=l'20137, A^, = '66r44, JV, ='42819, fV,='29819, 
JV, ='21960, Af, ='10814, iF, ='13287, 3V,='107, Aio='l. 
These values give 


2Ar,//9= '16203, 1 +/'Ar, = l'0041, iA,(l+/‘Ars)=l'5228, * 
iAr,jr,(i + /Wg) = 1-2187, iJv;A^ 5 A^ 3 (i +/’a’ 4 ) = -oooss, 
iATj . . . iV^/l +/‘JVg) = -20888, J AT, . . . A,(l +/‘A',) = -06190, 

) A^i . . . A,(l +/'A^,) = -00976, jT/, . . . A;( 1 +/*A',) = '001 4, 
}A^,...A^8(1+/‘A',) = -00017. 

So that 

h/c= {•1520 - 1‘0041/i* -M-5228 m^ - l*2187/u®4> ’eCOO/i* - •2089 m'® Solutions. 

+ -OSIOm'^ - ‘OOOSm'^ + -OOHm'® ~ •0002m'“} -r (4 - (60). 

At tho polo, where M=l»h=-Ex •1037=ex '16661 /rix 
and at the equator, where m = 0 , h = + E x •1520 = o x *4561 j ' 

Now let us take a second ca. 8 c, where ^3=10, which was also one 
of those solved for the case of tho semi-diurnal tide by Laplace, 
and we find 

h/E= •2363 - 1 •001 6/x^ + •5910m* - •1627m® + '0258m® - •0026m'* 

+ • 000 ‘ 2 m'*. 

At the pole, where m=1, wo find h = - E x *3137=6 x *471, and at 
tho equator h= -|-Ex *2363 = 6 x *709. With a deeper ocean we 
should soon arrive at tho equilibrium value for the tide, for A^j, 

Ac., become very small, and 2JV^/^ becomes equal to 4 . In this 
case, with such oceans as tho.so with wliicli wo have to deal, the 
tides of long period are considerably smaller than the equilibrium 
value. 

§ 19. Stability of the Ocean, 

Imagine a ^dobe of dcn.sily 3, surrounded by a spherical layer of Stability 
water of density tr. Then, still maintaining the spherical figure, and of the 
with water still covering tho nucleu.s, let the layer be displaced ocean, 
sideways. The force on anyqiart of the water distant ri from the 
centre of the water and r from tho centre of tlie nucleus is {-waif 
towards tho centre of the fluid sphere and 47 r (5 - a)r towards tho 
centre of the nucleus. If 5 be greater than <r there is a force tend- 
ing to carry tho water from ])laccs where it is deeper to places where 
it is shallower ; and therefore the equilibrium, thus arbitrarily dis- 
turbed, is stable. If, however, b is less than <r (or tlie nucleus 
lighter than water) the force is such that it tends to carry the water 
from whore it is shallower to where it is deeper, and therefore the 
equilibrium of a layer of fluid distributed over a nucleus lighter 
than itself is unstable. As Sir William Thomson has remarked,' 
if^the nucleus is lighter than the ocean, it will float in the ocean Stabilities 
with i»rt of its surface di’y. Suppose, again, that tho fluid layer of various 
be disturbed, so that its equation i.s r=a(l -i* 5 <), where is a sur* orders, 
face harmonic of degree % ; then the potential due to this deforma- 
tion I^a^rTl 7^1 wliole potential is 

47r<r ni+8 

W+i*'’ 

If, therefore, or/( 2 i + 1 ) is greater than 45, the potential of the forces 
due to deformation is greater tlian that due to the nucleus. But 
wo have seen that a deformation tends to increase itself by mutual 
attraction, and therefore tho forces are such as to increase tho 
deformation. If, therefore, (r=4(‘‘^i‘l*I)5> the deformations up 
to tho ith are unstable, but the i + lth is stable.® If, however, <r 
he less than 5, then all the deformations of any order are such that 
there are positive forces of restitution. For our present purpose 
it suffices that this equilibrium is stable when tho fluid is lighter 
than the nucleus. 

^ § 20. Precession and Nutation, 

Suppose we hav* a planet covered with a shallow ocean, and that Preces- 
tho ocean is set into oscillation. Then, if there arc no external dis* sion and 
turbing forces, so that tho oscillations are “free," not “ forced,” nutation, 
the resultant moment of momentum of the planet and ocean remains 
constant. And, since each jiarticle of the ocean executes periodic 
oscillations about a mean position, it follows that the oscillation of 
the ocean imparts to the solid earth oscillations such that the re- 
sultant moment of momentum of the whole system remains constant. 

But the mass of the ocean being very small compared with that of 
the planet, the component angular velocities of the planet necessary 
to counterbalance the moment of momentum of the osolllatic)n.s of 
tho sea are very small compared with the component angular 
velocities of the sea, and therefore the disturbance of planetary 
rotation due to oceanic reaction is negligible. If now an external 
disturbing force, such as that of the moon, acts on tho system, the 
resultant moment of momentum of sea and earth is unatt'ccted by 
the interaction between them, and the pre*cc 8 sional and nutational 
couples arc the same as if sea and earth were rigidly connected 
together. Therefore tho additions to tlicso couples on accouqf of 
tidal oscillation are the couples due to tho attraction of the moon 
on the excess or deficiency of water above or below mean sea-levoL 
The tidal oscillations are very small in height compared with tto 
equatorial protuberance of the earth, and the density of water 
>i\ths of that of surface rock ; hence the additional couples are very 
small compared with the couples due to the moon’s action on the 

1 Thomgon and Talt, Nat. Phil., fi 816. 

• Cuiapore an important paper by Poincard, In Acta Math. (1885), 7 ; 3, i, 

XXIII. — 46 
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Correc-, solid equatorial protuberance. Therefore precession and nutation 
tions to take jdace sensibly as though tlio sea were congealed in its moan 
preces- position. If the ocean bo regarded as frictioriless, the principles 
sion and of energy show us that these insensible additional couples must be 
nutation periodic in time, and thus the corrections to nutation must consist 
insen* of semi-diurnal, diurnal, and fortnightly nutations of absolutely 
•sible. insensible magnitude. Wo shall have much to say below on the 
results of the introduction of friction into the conception of tidal 
oscillations as a branch of speculative astronomy. 


Tides in 
rivers. 


§ 21. Some riienomena of Tides m Eiwrs. 

In § 2 we lifiye given a description of some of the phenomena of 
the tidc-wavo in rivers. As a considerablo part of our jiractical 
knowledge of tides is derived from observations in estuaries and 
rivers, we give an investigation of two of the most important 
features of tlie tide- wave in these cases. It must he premised that 
when the jirolile of a wave does not present the simple Iiarmonic 
form it i.s convenient to analyse its shape into a series of partial 
waves superposed on a fundamental wave ; and generally the prin- 
ciple of harmonic analysis is adopted, in which the actual wave is 
regarded as the sum of a number of simple harmonic waves. 

'The tide-wave in a river is a “long” wave in which the vertical 
motion of the water i.s very small comjjared with the horizontal, 
the river veiy shallow comjiared with the wave-length, and the 
water which is at any moment in a vertical j)laiie always remains 
80 throughout the oscillation. 

Suppose that the water is contained in a straight and shallow 
canal of uniform depth ; then take an origin of coordinates at the 
bottom, with the z axis horizontal in the direction of the canal, 
and the ij axis vertical ; let h be the undisturbed depth of w'ater; 
let bo the ordinate of the surface corresponding to that tluhl 
whose undisturbed abscissa is z and disturbed abscissa a* + f ; and 
let g bo gravity. The equations of motion and continuity ^ are 


This represents the oceanic tide, and n is that which we call below 
(§23) the speed of the tide. Then obviously ?n= 7 i/v, so that at 
any point z up the river 


( 66 ). 


(56) gives the first approximation to the forced tide-wave, and 
it is clear that any number of oscillations be propagated inde- 
pendently np the river with the velocity \/gh duo to the depth of 
the river. In passing to the second approximation we musjl separate 
the investigation into two branches. 

(i.) Over-Tidzs (see § 24). — We now suppose that the tide at the Over 
river mouth is simply (55). On substituting the approximate tides 
values (54) in (53) our equations become 


si n 2mu 




cos 2mxi 


•(57). 


dfi (1 +d(/dx)^ I 

I 

— — ■ 


(62). 

l+d(ldx ) 

For brevity we shall write v-=gh and u=iii - z. Since for “ long ” 
waves d^/dx is small, the equations (52) become approximately 

I ■ 

h~ (U^\dje) J 

For finding a first approximation we neglect the second term on 
the right of each of (53). The solution is obviously * 

^ cos m ( vt - z) --= a cos 7/iu ^ ^ ^ 

7]- - mah sin mu j 

(54) gives the height of the water who.se undisturbed abscissa is 
a-, ana since ^ is .small this is approximately the height at the point 
on the hank whose abscissa is z. But now suppose that at the 
origin (tlie mouth of the river) the canal communicates with a 
basin in which there is a forced oscillation of water-level given by 
7} = If sin lit (55). 


We have now to assume an appropriate form for the solution of (57)f 

such as ^=a cos mu + Ax cos 2mu -f B sin 2mu (58), 

We have here in effect a.ssumed that the second and third terms of 
(58) are small compared with the first. - It is clear, however, that 
at a distance from the origin the term in A will become large. 

This difficulty may he eluded by taking the canal of finite length, 
and supposing that, where the canal debouches into a second basin, 
a second appropriate forced oscillation^is maintained. The length 
of the canal remains arbitrary, save that the second term of (68) 
shall still be small compared with the first. On substituting from 
(58) in (57) we have B indeterminate and A = - jaV ; hence 
Tjjh = I - ma sin mu -f J »i V.7:sin 2mu -f ( 2 m B - J w*a‘)cos J 7 /IM ( 59). 

This gives the elevation of the water whose undisturbed abscissa 
is a*, that is to say, at the point whose abscissa along the bank is 
X—x + ^. If wo put z = X in the hirgest term' of (59), and treat 

^ as small, and put z=X in the small terms, (59) becomes 
Tjlh := - ma sin m{vt - X) -f- 3 wVA' sin 2m{vl - X) 

-f (2mB - § wV) cos 2m{vt - X), 

But at the origin (55) holds true, therefore B=: i^57na^, - mah = }{f 
and 7nv— 7t. Thus the solution is 

7j=irmi n(t- fj) + sin 2n(t-' "^ 7 ) (60). 

V \J(jhI ih\Jgh V 

From (GO) wo can see what the proper forced oscillation at the 
further end of the canal must be ; but this matter lias no present 
interest. ^ The first term of (60) being called the fundamental, the Solution 
second gives what is called the first over- tide; and by further giving 
approximation we can get the second, third, Ac, The o^er•ti(ie first 
travels up the river at the same rate as the fundamental, but it has over-tide, 
double frequency or “ H])eed,” and the ratio of its amplitude to that 

of the fundamental is 

As a numerical example, let the range of tide at the river mouth 
be 20 feet and the depth of river 50 feet. The “speed ” of the 
semi-diurnal tide is about l/l'O radians per hour; \Jgh-21 miles 

per hour ; hence - A”. Therefore 34 miles up the river 



the over-tide is ^'oth of the fundamental and has a range of 2 feet. 
If the river sliallows very gi-adually, the formula will still hold, 
and we sec that the height of over-tide varies as (depth )“i. 

Fig. 1 * read from left to right exhibits the progressive change 
of shape. The steepness of the advancing crest shows that it is a 
shorter time from low to high water than vice versa. The law of 
the ebb and flow of c.urrents mentioned in § 2 may also bo easily 

I determined from the above investigation. We leave the reader to 

determine the effect of friction, which is given by inserting a terra 
-fid^/dt on the right-hand .side of (57). 

Inter- (ii.) Compound Tides (see § 24).— We shall now consider the 
ference mutual influence of two waves of different periods travelling up 

of waves the river together. In the first approximation they are quite inde- 

in shal- pendent, and we may assume 

^ 0 ^ ^=it<^osm{vt-z)-\-hcos[n{vt-x)-¥€j ( 61 ), 

water. jjj proceeding to the second approximation, we only take notice 
01 those terms which result from the interaction of the two, and 
omit all others, writing for the sake of brevity 
{ 7 «, - TlJ ~ (??l - n){vt ~x)-€f 
{771 + 71} = (m -I- n){vt - x) -f €. 

With the value of ( assumed in (61), we find, on substituting in (53) | 
and only retaining terms depending on mutual influence, that the 
equations for the second approximation are 

- "" ' » — — — 

1 See, for example, l^amb's Hydrodymvdcs, chap. vii. 

* Prom Al^, “Tides and Waves." 


7jlh= ~ a57n7i[co3 {771 -f 71 } - cos {tti - 71 } ] - d^Jdz ) 

Now let us assume as the solution 

^ - a cos 7n(vt -x) + Az cos {tti -f ti] -H B sin {tti -f 71} \ . . 

+ 5co8[7i(ri-x)-}-e]-i-Cxcos{77i-7i} -i- D sin [tti - Ti} ) 
and lot us elude the difficulty about the increasing magnitude of 
the second term in the same way as before. Substituting in the 
equation of motion, we have for all time, 

2 (? 7 i -f 71 ) A sin {tti + 71 } -I- 2(771 - 7i)C sin {tti - 71 } 

+ lahmn[{7n -f 71) sin {tti + n} - (tti - ti) sin {tti - ti} ] = 0. 

This gives A = - iabm7i and 0=4- iabmn. B and*D remain arbi- 
trary as before, and will bo dropped, because they arc to be deter- 
mined by the condition that at the origin tin terms of d^Jdz in 
cos {tu + ti}, cos {tti- 71} are to vanish, whence 

rjjh = - am sin 7Ti(r^ -x)- bn sin [ 7 i( - x) -f e] 

-f ia 67 Tl 7 l[( 7 Tl + 7i)x sin {tti -f 7 l[ - ( 7 Tb - 7i)x siii {tti - 71} ] 

■f terms in cos {tti + n} and cos {tti - n) . 

Then we pass from x to ^.Y as in the last section, and* make the 
terms in cos {tti ti} and cos {m - 71 } vanish by proper values of B and 
D, and we have 

7) = amhsmrA{vt - Y) - 57i;t8in[7i(tj« - x) -f e] 

-f ja5mn Y[( 7 ti - f 7 i) sin {771-^71} - (tti -71) sin {tti - n}] ( 64 ). 
Now at the river’s mouth, where x = 0, suppose that the oceanic tide 
is represented by 1 ; = i/j sin sin {n^ -f- e). 
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Then - am = HJh , - bn = HJh^ habvin = 

»nv=n2, v=\/ijht , 

so that ((14) becomes 

4)“'^^ (65). 


ih 


\Jgh 


As a numerical clamplc, suppose at the mouth of a river 50 feet 
deep that the solar semi-diurnal tide has a range 2//j - 4 feet, and 
thelunar Qif/j = 12 feet ; then 7ii + ^2 = ^ 7 radians per hour, ?i| - 7 I 2 = 
radians per hour, and as before \Jghr=^^ miles pi^r hour. With 
these figures • _ 1 

' '170^' 




tjgif 


Thus 15 miles up the river the ^uater-diurnal tide (in § 24 below, 
called MS) has a semi-range of an inch. But the luni-soiar fort- 
nightly tide (called MSf iij § 24) would have a semi-range of ^jVth 
of an inch. Where the two interacting ti<lc 3 are of nearly equal 
speed, the summation compound tide is very large compared with 
the diifcrential tide. As before, Avlieii the river shallows gradually 
this formula will still hold. 

It is interesting to note 1;hc kind of effect produced by these 
compounil tides. When the primary tides arc in the same phase 


Then 


and 




sigh. 


-(i/i-nj 


\/gli 

X 

^gh ’ 


(«1 - n:, 


\/gh 
ZJfiJf ^ - n>2 


4/i Vf//i 


-a. 


Hence the front slope of the tidc-wavo is steeper at spring than at 
neap tide, and the compound tide shows itself in the form of an 
augmentation of the first over-tide ; and the converse statements 
hold of neap tide. Als6 mean-water mark is lower and higher 
alternately up the river at spring tide, and higher and lower alter- 
nately at neap tide, by a small amount which depends on the dif- 
ferential tide. With the river w'hich wc w'cro considering, the 
alternation would be so long that it would in actuality be either 
all lower or all higher. 


IV. The Hahmomc Analysis. 

§ 22. Methods of applying Theory to Practice. 

The comparison between tidal observations and tidal theories, 
and the formation of tables predicting the tidal oscillations of the 
sea, have been carried out iii two different ways, which may be 
called the “synthetic” and the “analytic.” 

The semi-diurnal rise and fall of tide with the weekly alternation 
of spring and neap would naturally suggest to the investigator 
to make his formuha conform to the apparent simplicity of the 
phenomenon. lie would seek to represent the height of water by 
either one or two periodic functions with a variable amplitude ; 
such a representation is the aim of the synthetic method. That 
method has been followed by all the great investigators of the j)a.st, 
— Newton, Bernoulli, Maclauriu, Laplace, Lubbock, Whewell, Airy. 
Since at European ports the two tides which follow one another on 
any one day are nea**ly ec^ual, or, in other words, there is scarcely 
a sensible diurnal tide, these investigators bestowed comparatively 
little attention to the diurnal tides. If these are neglected, the 
synthetic method is siinplt?, for a single function suffices to repre- 
sent the tide. In non -European ports, however, the diurnal tide is 
sometimes so large as to mask the semi-diurnal, and to make only 
a single instead of a double high water in twenty-four hours. To 
represent this diurnal tide in the synthetic method we are compelled 
to introduce at Jbast one more function. There should also be a 
third function representing the tides of long period ; but until the 
last few years these tides have scarcely been considered, and there- 
fore we shall liave little to say of them in exjdaining the synthetic 
method. The expression for the tide-generating forces due to either 
sun or moon consists of three terms, involving Uie declinations and 
hour-angles of the planet. One of those terms for each aoes through 
its period approximately twice a day, a segond once a day, and the 
third varies slowly (§ 7). The mathematical basis of the synthetic 
method consists of a synthesis of the mathematical formulae. The 
semi-diurnal term for the moon is fused i^ith that for the sun, and the 
same process is carried out for the tliurnal and slowly varying terms. 
A mass of tidal observation at a place where the diurnal tide is 
«mall, even if, as in all the older observations, it consists merely 


of heights and times of high and low water, soon shows that the 
fusion of two simple harmonic or periodic functions is insufficient 
to represent the state of tide ; and the heiglit and time of high 
water arc found to need corrections for the variations of declination, 
of motion in right ascension, and of the parallaxes of both bodies. 

But when continuous tide-gauges were set up far more extended 
data than those of the older observations became accessible to the 
investigator, and more and more corrections were found to bo ex- 
I)edient to adapt the formula; to the facts. A systematic method 
of utilizing all the data became also a desideratum. This state of 
niattei-s led Sir VV. Thomson to suggest the analytic method.^ It Anal.'^tic 
is true that the dynamical foundations of that method have always method, 
lain below the surface of tlie synthetic method, and have constantly 
been appealed to for the theoretical determination of corrections ; 
nevertheless, wc must regard the explicit adoption of the analytic 
method as a great advance. In this method wc conceive the tidal 
forces or potential due to each disturbing body to bo developed into 
a series of terms eacli consisting of a constant (determined by the 
elements of the planet’s orbit and the obliquity of the ecliptic) 
multiplied by a simple harmonic function of the time. Thus in 
place of the terms of the synthetic method for the three cla.sse8 of 
tides we have an indefinitely series of terms for each of the 
three classes. The loss of simplicity in the expression for the forces 
is far more than connterbalaiiecd by the gain of facility for the 
discussion of the oscillations of the water. This facility arises from 
the great dynamical principle of forced oscillations, which we have 
explained in the historical sketch. Applying this principle, we see 
that each individual term of the harmonic development of the tide- 
generating forces corresponds to an oscillation of the sea of the 
same period, but the amplitude and phase of that oscillation must 
depend on a network of causes of almost inextricable complication. 

The analytic method, tlien, represents the tide at any port by a 
scries of simple harmonic terms whoso period is determined from 
theoretical considerations, but whoso am]ditude and phase are found 
from observation. Fortunately the series representing the tidal 
forces converges with sulficieiit rapidity to permit us to consider 
only a moderate numlier of liarmonic terms in the scries. 

Now it seems likely that the corrections which have been applied 
in the use of the synthetic method might have been clothed in a 
more satisfactory and succinct mathematical form had investigators 
first carried out the harmonic development. In this article we shall 
therefore invert history and come back on the synthetic method 
from the analytic, and shall show how tlie formula; of correction 
stated in harmonic language may bo made comi)arablo with them 
in synthetic language. Ono explanation is expedient before pro- Fusion of 
ceeding with the harmonic development. There are certain terms terms 
in ^hc tide-generating forces of the moon, depending on the longi- affected 
tilde of the moon’s nodes, which eoinplete their revolution in 18'6 by mo- 
years. Now it has been found practically convenient, in the appli- tion of 
cation of the harmonic method, to follow the synthetic plan to the moon’s 
extent of classifying together terms whose speed differs only in node. 
con8e(jueiico of the movement of the moon’s node, and at the same 
time to conceive that there is a small variability in the intensity of 
the generating forces. 


§ 23. Development of Equilibrium Theory of Tides in Terms 
of the Elements of the Orbits. 

Within the linyts at our disposal we cannot do more than in- Equili- 
dicate the processes^o be followed in this development. briuni 

We liave already seen in (3) that the expression for the moon’s theory ; 
tide-generating potential is elements 

' 2/^ " * ’ intro- 

and in (10) that Uuced. 


cos’:- J = 2fi)MiM„ 1 2'- 




‘3C+r-iV M,’+M3’-2M,’ 

' 2“" 3* ’ " 3 ’ 

where are the direction cosines of the moon referred to 

axes fixed in the earth. Wo require to 
find the functions M^Mo, Mo^), 

&c., of the moon’s direction cosines.’’* 

Let A, B, C (fig. 2) be the axes fixed 
in the earth, C being the north pole 
and AB the equator ; let X, Y, Z be a 
second set of axes, X Y being the plane 
of the moon's orbit ; M the projection 
of the moon in her orbit ; /=ZC, the 
obliquity of the lunar orbit to the 
equator; i ^=MX, the 

1 Airy, and after him Chazallon, appear to have been amongst the flmt to use 
a kind or harmonic analysis for reducing tidal observations ; but, as Airy did 
not emancipate himself from the use of hour-angles, declinations, Ac., his work 
can hardly be considered as an example of the analytic method ; see his “ Tidea 
and Waves," and Hatt’s Phinorntne om Maria, Paris, 18gC. 

2 For further details of the analyila of this section, see the Report “On 
Harmonic Analyai*, Ac.," fur 1863 to the British Association (Bouthiwrt), 
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moon's longitude in lier orbit measured from the intersection of 
the equator with the lunar orbit, hereafter called tho “ intersection. 
Then 

;M , =r cos I cos X + sin / sin x coa /'j 


Mji = - cos / sin X + sin f cos x cos / V (66). 

iMj— sin /sill/ J 

Writing for brevity p = ci}^ J/, q~-m\ .J/ (67), 

wo find that 


Mj* - cos 2(x - /) + cm 2x cos 2(x -I' /) \ 

- 2 MjM 2 =the same with sines in place of cosines I 

MjMj^ -;;=’</cos(x-2/)+;)(?(p^-//‘^)co8x+;?r‘cos(x4 2/) >(68). 
M,M 3 = the same with sines in place of cosiiu's I 

J - - ^{p* ~ ip\‘ + + 2p‘q' cos 21 ) 

These are the required functions of Mj, M^, 

Now let c 1)6 tno moon’s mean distance, e the t*ccentricily of the 
moon’s orbit, and let 

t = (69). 


Then, putting 

(70). 

we have 

V- ’ = 2ti,x Y t 2^' 2 ’’ --2--’ + 27CVZ + 2ifXZ 

.?f' + r’-2.("X= + Y=-2_Z> 


Corresponding to tlie definition of a .simple tide given in § 1, tho 
expression for each term of the tide-generating potential should 
consist of a solid spherical harmonif;, multiplied by a simple timo- 
harmoiiic. In (71) p*t>, &<’*, arc .solid spherical har- 

monics, and in order to complete the expression for V it is necessary 
to develop the five functions of X, Y, Z in a scries of simple time- 
harmonics. Hut (71) may be simplified in such a way that tho 
five functions arc recluced to three. The axes fixed in tho earth 
may be taken, as in § 7, to l»ave their extremities ns follows tho 
axis C the north pole, tlie axis B 90“ E. of A on tho equator, and 
the axis A on tho equator in the meridian of the place of observa- 
tion. Thus, if \ bo the latitude of that place, we have 
^ = cosX, 7;=:0, ^=sin X. 

Then, writing a for tlie earth’s radius at the place of observation, 
(71) becomes 

V .= .J- " 2 J 4 X(X2 - V2) f sin 2X XZ 

+ }(i-sin2X)i(X2 + Y2-2Z2)] (71a); 

The process of developing tlie tlirce functions of X, Y, Z consists 
in the introduction of tiio forniulie of elliptic motion into (66) 
and (70), the subsequent development of the X-Y-Z functions 
in a series of trigonometrical terms, and the rejection of terms 
which appear numerically to be negligible. The terms de|K*nd- 
ing on tho principal lunar ine(iuulities — cvcction and variation- 
are also introduced. Finally, the three X-Y-Z functions are ob- 
tained as a series of simple timc-harmonioii, with tlie arguments of 
the sines and cosines linear functions of the earth’.s rotation, tho 
moon’s mean motion, and the longitude of the moon’s perigee. The 
next step is to pa.ss, according to the principle of ibreea oscillations, 
from tho potential to tho height of tide generated by tho forces 
corresnonding to that potential. The X-Y-Z functions being simple 
time-liarmonics, tho principle of forced vibrations allows us to 
conclude that the forces coiTc.sponding to V in (71a) will generate 
oscillations in the ocieaii of the same periods and types as the terms 
in Ab but of unknown amplitudes and phases. Now letP-j®’'*, 
+ be three functions having respectively similar 

forms to those of 

X2-Y* XZ , 1(X2 + Y2-2Z2) 

(T^ (1 - cf 3 (1 - >)=» 

but differing from them in that the argument of each of the simple 
timc-hannonics has some angle .subtracted from it, and that the 
term is multiplied by a uiimcrical factor. Then, if g be gravity 
and h the height of tide at the place of ob.servation, we mivst have 

h = ^^- [lcos*X(P-g-) + sin2XX2+ 5(Fsin2X)J(Pi 22-2^^^^^ (72). 

Tlie factor ra^jg may be more conveniently written 

where J/is the earth’s mass. It has been so chosen that, if the equili- 
brium theory of tides were fulfilled, with water covering the whole 
earth, the numerical factors in the X-g-2 fuiK^tions would be each 
unity and the alterations of i)ha8e would bo zero. The terms in 
J(X*+ " 22*) require special consideration. The function of the 
latitude being J - sin^ X, it follows that, when in the northern 
hemisphere it is high water north of a certain critical latitude, it 
is low water on the' opixisite side of that parallel ; and the saiiio is 
true of the southern liemisphero. It is best to adopt a uniform 


sy.stem for the whole earth, and to regard high tide and high water 
as consentaneous in the equatorial belt, and of opposite meanings 
outside of the critical latitudes. We here conceive the function 
always to be written J - sin’** X, so that outside of tho critical lati- 
tudes high tide is low water. We may in continuing the develop- 
ment write tho X-g-2 functions in the form appropriate to the 
equilibrium theory, witli water covering tlie whole -fearth ; for tho 
actual case it is only then necessary to multiply by the reducing 
factor, and to subtract tho phase alteration k. As these., arb un- 
known constants for each place, they would only occur in the 
development as symbols of quantities to bo deduced from observa- 
tion. It will bo understood, therefore, that, in the following 
schedules the “argument” is that part of tho argument which is 
derived from theory, the true coinpleto argument being the “ argu- 
ment where k is derived from observation. 

Up to this point we have supposed the moon’s longitude and tho 
earth’s position to bo measured from the intersection ; but in order 
to pass to the ordinary astronomical formula* wo must measure the 
longitude and the earth’s position from the vernal equinox. Hence 
we determine the longitude and right ascension of tho intersection 
in terms of tho longitude of tho moon's node and tlie inclination of 
the lunar orbit, ftnd introduce them into our formula} for the 
functions. Tho exprc.ssions for the functions corresponding to 
solar tides may be written down by symmetry, and in tnis case the 
intersection is actually tho vernal equinox. 

The final result of the process sket'lied is* to obtain a series ofExplana- 
lorms each of which is a function of the elements of the ^noon’s or lion of 
.sun’s orbit, and a function of tlie terrestrial latitude of the place of schedules 
observation, multiplied by tho cosine of an angle which increases below, 
uniformly with tho time. Wo sliall now write down theTesult in 
the form of a schedule ; but wo must fir.st state tho notation em- 
ployed: — e, eccentricities of lunar and solar orbits ; /J w=:ob- 

licpiitiesof equator to lunar orbit and ecliptic ; longitudes of 
lunar and solar perigees ; n,CT, = hourly increments of j?, p,\ s, h — 
moon’s and sun’s mean longitudes ; (t, hourly increments of 5 , 
h ; / = local mean solar time reduced to angle ; 7 - 1 ; = 15“ per hour ; 

X:= latitude of place of observation ; v = longitude in lunar orbit, 
and R.A. of the intersection ; jY= longitude of moon’.s node ; i~ 
inclination of lunar orbit, Tho speed of any lido is defined as tho Speed 
rate of increase of its argument, and i.s expressible, therefore, as defined, 
a linear function of 7,7;, ff, tj; for we may neglect as being very 
small. 

The following schedules, then, give h tho height of tide. The 
arrangement is as follows. First, there i.s a universal coeOicient 

a, whicli multiplies every term of all the scliedules. .Secondly, 


there are general ooeffiidents, one for each scliedulo, viz., co.s''^\ for 

the semi-diurnal terms, .sin 2X for tho diurnal, and sin^X for 

tho terms of long period. In eaeli scliedule tho third column, 

headed “eoefiieient, ’Ogives tho functions of/aiid«(and in two cases 

also of p). In the fourth column is given the mean semi-range of 

tho corresj)onding term in numbers, which is approximately the 

value of tlie coefiicient in tho first column when /=w ; but we pass * 

over tho explanation of tho mode of computing the values. The 

fifth column contains arguments, linear functions of /, A, s, p^ v, In 

[A, i.] 2/ + 2(4-*') and in [A, ii.] / + (4-v) are common to all the 

arguments. Tho arguments are grouped in a manner convenient 

for subsequent computation. Lastly, tho sixth i.s a column of 

sjieeds, being the hourly increase of the arguments in the preceding 

column, estimated in degrees per hour. It has been found jiracti- 

eally convenient to denote eacli of these partial tides by an initial 

letter, arbitrarily chosen. In tlie first column we dve a descriptive 

name for tho tide, and in tlic second the arbitrarily chosen initial. 

In some cases no initial lias been cliosen, and here wo indioate 
tho tide by the analytical expression for its speed, or hourly increase 
of argument. 

The scliedule for tlie solar tides is drawn up in precisely the same 
manner, the only ditterenco being that Uie coellicients are absolute 
constants. The eccentricity of tlie solar orbit is so small that the 
elliptic tides may bo omitted, except the larger elliptic semi- 
diurnal tide. In order that tlie coinpaiison of tho imjiortance of 
tho solar tides with the lunar may be complete, tho same universal 

coefficient « is retained, and tho special coefficient for each 

term is made to involve tho factor Here being the 

sun’s mass. With 

^;f='46035=^.^/2^^. 

To write down any term, take the universal coefficient, tho Mode of 
general coefficient for the, class of tides, the speial coe!hcient, and reading 
multiply by tlje cosine of iho argument. The result, taken with schedules 
the positive si^ni, is a term in the equilibrium tide, with water explained, 
covering the wnole earth. The ^transition to the actual case by 
the introduction of a factor and a delay of phase (to be derived 
from observation)' has been already explained. The sum of all the 
terms is the complete expression mr the height of tide L 
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Schedule of Lunar Tides, 

[A,*i.]-Uniyergal Coefflcient= 

Semi-diurnal Tides ; General Coefficient = C08^X. 
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- 0 c 


Speed in 

Descrlp- 

tive^aine. 

1 

a 

NH 

Coefficient. 

Mean 

Value 

Coeffici« 

Argument 

2i+2(^-»'.) 

Degrees 
per m.8. 
Hour. 

Principal 

lunar. 

Ml* 

J(l-|f2)co84i/ 

•45426 


28‘-9841042 

Luni-solar 


• 




(lunar 
portion), g 

Kg 

i(l+3'^2)jgin2/ • 

•03920 


30* 0821872 

Larpr 

elliptic. 

N 


•08796 


28“ •4397206 

Smaller 

elliptic.! 

L 

1 

• 

J.J<*co8<J7x 

'^1257 

( -2(<-ft4(«-p)-R+Jr 

J where 

20" -5284788 

Elliptic, 

1 


1- cot*i/-6co82(p-D 


aecontl 

order. 

2N 

J, Ij’€2C084J/ 

•01173 

-2(/.-0-2(8-p) 

27“ -8958548 

Larj^cr 

evectlonal.s 

V 


•01234* 

■01700 

-2(«-^)-f(«-p)42A-2« 

28*-5125830 

Smaller 

evcctlonal. 

\ 

3 lJ?n«eo«4J7 

•001763 

■00330 

-2ia~^)-(t-py2h+28+v 

29*‘45.W2.'i4 

Varia- 
tional. 4^ 

U 

• t 

J.Vm2(M)s4i/ 

•007363 

•01094 

-2is-^)-\-2h~‘28 

27"-9682084 


[A, ii.] — Diurnal Tides ; General Coefficient = sin ‘iX. 


Descrip- 
tive Name. 



- 0 ? 


Sp«o«l in 

InitTal. 

Co(;fficient 

Mear 

Value 

Coefficit 

Argument 

Degreea 
per m. 8 . 
Hour. 

Lunar di- 
urnal. 

0 

(l-5c*^)i8ln/co82i/ 

•18856 


13*-9430356 

7+2(7. 

Luni-Holar 

GO 

(l-i<«)iBin/ 8 in 2 M 

•00812 

1 

1 

+ 

16*-139101C 

(lunarpor- 

tion). 

Ki 

(l + 5 c 2 )isin/co 8 / 

•18115 

-iir 

15* -04 10086. 

I.arger 

elliptic. 

Q 

p.jHin/coa* J/ 

•03661 

+ J7r 

13*-39S0009 

Smaller 

clliptic .8 

Ml 

0 

e.j 8 in/coa 2 j|/X 
V'!i + 5 co 82 (;)-^)} 

•oor* 22 « 

•01049 

where tan(i 

'l4“-4920521 

7-i-<r-cj. 

J 

Je-isln/cos/ 

•01485 

+(«-p)-iir 

15**5854433 

Bllipti(% 

second 

order. 

7-4<r+2CT 

Vc'AJsinfcosSJl 

•00487 

- 2 (s -0 2 («-p) 
-j-iir 

12“-854*2S62 

Evectional. 

7 - 3(7-717 -h 2 ?; 

Vjf wi«.i8ln/co82J 7 

•005127 

•00708 

+2k-2H+^7r 

13"-4716144 
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[A, iii.]— Long Period Tides ; General Coefficient J - J sin-X. 


Descrip- 
tive Name. 

Initial. 

Coefficient. 

Mean 
Value of 
Coefficient. 

1 

. ^ 1 Si)C(*d in De- 

Argument. j j)o,r 111 . 8 . 

1 Hour. 

1 

Change of 
mean level. 

Monthly. 
Evectional 
monthly. 
Luni-solar 
fort- 
nightly. 1® 
Fort- 
nightly, 
Ter- 

mensual. 

Mm 

(7-27) 

MSf 

Mf 

3(7-57 

(l + iJc2)J(l-'3sin27) 

3ja2i(l-f8ln2/) 

(l-5e2)j8in2/ 

•25224 » 

•04130 

•005809 

•00755 

•004229 

■00621 

•07827 

•01510 

Of variahlo 
part is N, the 
long, of iKiUc 

8-p 

( -(f~p) 

t +2S-2A 
2(8-h) 

(il-p)+2(,-f) 

19* '34 per annum 

0*-5443747 

0* '4715211 

r-0168958 

r-0980330 

r-6424077 


^ Fused with 

* m la tlie ratio of the mcxui'a mean motion to tlic sun’s. 

8 In these thile entries the lower number gives the value when the co- 
efficients of the evection and variation liave their full values as derived from 
lunar theory. 

* Indicate by 2 Ma as a compound tide (see below, S 24). 

8 A fusion of 7 - cr± trr, of wlilch the latter is the tide named. 

* The upper number is the mean value of the coefficient of the tide 7 - (f - tar ; 
the lower applies to the tide Mj, compounded from the tides 7 -<r-trrand 
7 - (T-f tar, 

7 The lo\eer number gives the value when the coefficients in the evection have 
their full value as derived from lunar theory. • 

® The mean value of this coefficient is W-f {[63)(1 - 3sin2f)(l -38in3w)s=*25, 
and the variable part is approximately -( 1 4 * 3 ^ sin i cosi sines cos cu cosies 
- *0828 0011^. • 

® The lower of these two numbars gives the value when the coefficients 
in the evection and variation have their full values as derived from lunar 
theoi 
10 


[B.] — Schedule of Solar Tides, 


Descriptive 

Name. 



2 m\c ) 

1 a. 


8 lH‘<?d in 

Argu- 

Degrees 

ment. 

I>er in. 8 . 
Hour. 


[i.] -Semi -diurnal Tides ; General Coefficient = oos^ X. 


Principal 

Holar. 

82 

' T 

~(1 - Jc,2)Jc<Js4 jw 

I 

1*21187 

2t 

SO'-OOOOOOO 

Luni-solar 


T 

1 


1 

(solar por- 

Kg 

-'(I + K=)i*ln 2 u 

1 -018231 

2t-¥2h 

80**0821372 

tion). 


' ' 

1 



IjRrger el- 
liptic. 

T 

r 

~'i J(tJ 

■0124.S 

i 1 

2t-(h-p,) 

29**0589314 


[ii.] — Diurnal Tides ; General Coefficient = sin 2 X. 


Luni-solar 
(solar iH)r- 
tlon). 

[iii.] — Long Period Tides ; General Coefficicnt = i- Jsin’X. 

8omi-an> 


C()s2 Jw 

T 

~'(l + r)i sin u> cos a> 


■OS-107 


i- JT 




15*-(H10686 


nual. 


Bsa pO 


•03643 


2 /i 


0‘’-0821372 


From the fourth columns we see that the coefficients in de- Scale of 
I scending order of magnitude are Mg, K, (botli combined), Sg, import- 
0 , Ki (lunar), N, P, Kj (solar). Kg (both combined), Kg (lunar), Mf, ance of 
Q, Mm, K, (solar), Ssa, v, M|, J, L, T, 2 N, /u, 00 , 3 <r - cr, tides. 

- xs + 2% 7 - 4(y ^ 2©, (t - 2?; + cy, 2( j - rf\ X. 

The tides depending on the fourth power of the moon’s parallax 


arise from the potential V = (§ cos^ z - 


I cos z). They give rise 


ory. 

» Indl 


icated by MSf as a compound tide^ 


to a small diurnal lido Mj, and to a small ter-diiirnal tide Mg ; but 
we shall not give the analytical development. 

§ 24 . Meteorological TideSy Ov€r-Tide^% and Compound Tides, 

All tides whoso ))eriod is an exact multiple or submultiple of a Meteoro* 
mean solar day, or of a tropical year, are alfected by meteorological logical 
conditions. Thus all the tides of the principal solar astronomical tides, 
scries S, with speeds y-% 2(7 -i;), 3(7-7;), Ac., are subject to 
more or less meteorolo^fical perturbation. An annual inemiality in 
the diurnal meteorological tide S| will also give rise to a tiae 7 - 2 t;, 
and this will be fused with and indistinguishable from the astro- 
jymical P ; it will also give rise to a tide with speed 7, which will 
be indistinguishable from the astronomical part of Kj. Similarly 
the astronomical ti<le Kg may be perturbed by a semi annual in- 
equality in the semi-diurnal astronomical tide of speed 2(7-1;), 
Although the diurnal elliptic tide Sj or 7-1; and the semi-annual 
and annual tides of speeds 2.7} and 7; are all probably quite insensible 
as arising from astronomical causes, yet they liuve been found of 
sufficient importance to be considered. The annual and semi- 
annual tides arc of enormous importance in some rivers, representing 
in fact the yearly flooding in the rainy season. In the reduction 
of thc.se tides the arguments of the S series are f, 2^, 3 f, &c., and of 
the annual, scmi'annual, ter-annual tides A, 2A, 3 A As far as can 
be foreseen, tho» magnitudes of these tides ai*e constant from year 
to year. • 

Wo have in § 21 considered the dynamical theory of over-tides. Over- 
The only thles of this kind in which it has hitherto been thought tides, 
necessary to represent the change of form in shallow water belong 
to the principal lunar and principal solar scries. Thus, besides the 
fundamental astronomical tides Mg and Sg, the over-tides M4, Mj, Mg, 
and 84,85 have been deduced by liarnionic analysis. The heiglit 
of the fundamental tide Mg varie-s from year to year, according to 
the variation in the obliquity of the lunar orbit, and this variability 
is represented by the coefficient cos*^ \I. It is probable that the 
variability of M4, Mg, Mg will be represented by the square, cube, * 
and fourth power of that coefficient, and theory (§ 21) indic^ates that 
W’e should make the argument of the over-tide a multinle of the 
argument of the fundamental, with a constant subtracted. 

Compound tides have been also considered dynami<’ally in § 21 . Com- 
Hy combining the sj)eeds of the iinputant tides, it will he found that pound 
there is in matiy cases a comfiound tide ^lioh has itself a speed tides, 
identical with that of an astronomical or inoteorological tide, Wo 
thus find that the tides 0 , Kj, Mni, P, Mg, Mf, Q, AI., L are liable 
to jierturbation in shallow water. If either or both the commment 
tides arc of lunar origin, the height of the compound title will 
change from year to year, and will probably vary jiroiiortioually 
to the product of the coefficients of tno component tides. For th^ 
purpose of projierly reducing the numerical value of the compouno^ 
tides, we require not merely the siieed, but also the argument. 

Tlie following schedule gives the adopted initials, argument, and 
Sliced of the principal compound tides. The coefficients are the 
products of those of the two tides to be compounded. 
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[C.]Sr7ied}(h of Com.ponmi Tides. 


Initials. 

Argamonts com- 
bined. 

Speed. 

Speed in DegiceH 
per m.s. Hour. 

MK 

M.j+Ki 

M4 - 0 

- 2(r 

4r-02.')1728 

M.S 

M., f S., 

iy-2(T-'*r} 

58’ *0841042 

MSf 

So - Mo 

'ICT - ‘17} 

r *0158058 

‘JMK 

m:. i 0 

M4-K1 


42 ’ * 927 1.308 

1 

s., hK, 

iy~‘27} 

45**0tl0ru8O 

MX 

1 Ma+X 


.57* *4238338 


So-fO 

'^y-2(T-2r} 

43’*943085G 


Sa -0 

yi-2(T 

16’’0.5G9G44 

2 SM 

S4 - M, 

2y.ic2(T-47j 

81’ *01580.58 


M2 + S4 

C7 - 2(T - 4 t; 

88’*08n042 

2MS 

M4-S2 

‘ly 

27‘*0<W{20.S4 


M4+S0 

Cjy ~A(T- 2rj 

87**0GS2084 


§ 25. On. thr. Form of /Presentation of Results of Tidal Observations. 

Imnie- Supposing n to bo the speed of any tide in degrees [>er mean solar 
diate re- hour, and t to be mean solar time elapsing since 0^ ot the first day 
suit of of (say) a year of continuous observation, then the inimediate result 
harmonic of harmonic analysis is to obtain A and B, two heights (estiinated 
analysis, in feet and tenths) such that the hei^dit of tliis tide at the time t 
is given by A cos + B sin 7it. If we put K=:\/(A‘ + B*) and 
tan f=:B/A, then the tide is represented by 
RcOS(7//- j**). 

In this form R is the seini-raiigc of the tide in British feet, and 
f is an angle smdi that f/n is the time elapsing after 0^ of the first 
day until it is high water of this particular tide. It is obvious 
that f may have any value from 0^ to 360'’, and that the results 
of the analysis of successive years of observation will not be com- 
parable with one another when presented in this form. 

Final But let us suppose that the results of the analysis arc presented 
form ; in a number of terms of the form 
tidal fH cos ( K -]- u - k), 

con- where V is a linear function of the moon s and sun’s mean longi- 

stauts. tildes, the mean longitude of the moon’s and sun’s perigees, and 

the local mean solar time at the place of observation, reduced to 
angle at 15* per hour, ^increases uniformly with the time, and 
its rate of iniTcase per mean solar hour is the n of the first method, 
and is called the speed of the tide. It is supposed that u stands 
for a certain function of the longitude of the node of the lunar 
orbit at an epoch half a year later than of the first day. Strictly 
speaking, n should be taken ns the same fumdioii of the longituije 
of the moon’s node, vaiying as the node moves ; but, as the varia- 
tion is but small in the course of a year, u may ho treated ns a 
constant and jiut ec^ual to an average value for the year, which 
average value is taken as the true value of u at exactly mid year. 
Together V^-u constitute that function which has l>een tabulated 
as the “argument” in the schedules of § 23. Since F-hu are to- 
gether the whole argument according to the e(milibrium theory of 
tides, with sea covering the whole earth, it follows that k/u is the 
lagging of the tide which arises from kinetic action, friction of the 
water, imperfect elasticity of the earth, and the distribution of land. 
It is supposed that II is the mean value in British feet of the 
semi-range of the particular tide in question ; V is a numerical 
factor of augmentation or diminution, due to^the variabilitv of 
the obliquity of the lunar orbit. The value of f is the ratio of the 
“ cootticiont ” in the third column of the preceding schedules to the 
mean value of the same term. For example, for all the solar tides 
f is unity, and for the principal lunar tide Mjj it is equal to 
cos^ cos^^w (Wii; for the mean value of this term has n 
coefficient cos^ Jw cosHi. It is obvious, then, that, if the tidal 
observations are consistent from year to year, H and k .should come 
out the same from each year’s reductions. It is only when the 
results are presented in such a form as this that it will be possible 
to judge whether the harmonic analysis is yielding satisfactory 
rejiults. This mode of giving the tidal results is also essential 
for the use of a tide-predicting machine (see § 38). 

Wo must now show how to determine H and k from R and f. It 
is clear that H = K/f, and the determination of f from the schedules 
depends on the evaluation of the mean value of each of the terms 
in the schedules, into which we shall not enter, 
of F at 0^ of the first day, then clearly 

80 that x = /'i f 77. 

Thus the rule for the determination of k is ; Jdd to the value of 
^the value of the argument at Ob of the first day. 

T^ni ^ results of harmonic analysis are usually tabulated by giving 
COD n, K under the initial letter of each tide ; the results are thus 

•tants. comparable from year to year.' For the purpose of using the tide- 

predicting machine the process of doterinining H and k from R and 

1 See, for example, a collection of results by Baird and Dorwiu, Proc. Roy. sSc.. 
No. m, 1885. 


f has simply to be reversed, with the difference that the instant of 
time to which to refer the argument is 0^ of tfic first of the 
new year, and we must take note of the different value of u and f 
for the new year. Tables ^ have been computed for f and u for 
all longitudes of the moon’s node and for each kindiof iide, and 
the mean longitudes of moon, sun, and lunar perigee may be ex- 
tracted from any ephomerw. Thus when the mean* semi- range H 
and retardation k of any tide are known its height may be com- 
puted for any instant. The sum of the heights for all the »irirtoipal 
; tides of course gives the actual height of water. ^ 

§ 26. Numerical Harmonic Analysis for Tides of Short Period. 

The tide-gauge (described below, €§ 36) furnishes us with a con- Treat- 
tinuous graphical record of the height of the water aj^ove some ment of 
known datum mark for every instant of time. The first operation tide 
performed on the tidal record is the measurement ii^ feet and deci- curves, 
muls of the height of water above the datum at every mean solar 
hour. The period chosen for artaly^is^is about one year and the 
first measurement corresponds to noon. 

If T be the jTeriod of any one of the diurnal tides, or the double 
period of any one of the semi-diurnal tides, it approximates more 
or less nearly to 24 m.s. hours, and, if wo divide it into twenty- 
four equal parts, we may .speak of each as a T-liour. We shall for 
brevity refer to mean solar time as S-time. Suppo.se, now, that 
we have two clocks, each marked with 360*, or 24 hours, and that 
the hand of the first, or S-clock, goes''round*oncc'in 24 S-hours, 
and that of the second, or T- clock, goes round once in twqnty-four 
T-hours, and suj^posc that the two clocks are started at 0* or 0*^ 
at noon of the initial day. For the sake of distinctness, let us 
imagine that a T-hour is longer than an S-hour, so that thoT-clock 
goes .slower than the S-clock. The measurements of the tide curve 
give us the height of water exactly at each S-hoiir ; and it is re- 
<[uired from the.se data to determine Uic height 6f water at each 
T-hour. For this end wo are, in fact, instructed to count T-time, 
hut are only allowed to do so by reference to S-time, and, moreover, 
the time is always to be specified as an integral number of hours. 
Commencing with 0^ of the first day, wo begin counting 0, 1, 2, 

Ac., as the T-liand comes up to its hour-marks. But, as the S-hand 
gains on the T-hand, there will come a time when, the T-hand 
being exactly at the^ hour-mark, the S-hand is nearly as far as 
p -I- J. When, however, the T-hand has advanced to the p + 1 hour- 
marlv, the S-hand will be a little beyond p + 1 + J, — that is to say, 
a little less than half an hour before p4*2. Counting, then, in 
T-timc by reference to S-time, we jump from p to p-f2. The 
counting will go on continuously for a number of hours nearly 
equal to 2p, and then another number will be dropped, and so on 
throughout the whole year. If it had been the T-band which 
went faster than the S-hand, it is obvious that one number would 
be repeated at two successive hours instead of one being dropped. 

Wo may describe each .such 2 )rocess ns a “change.” 

Now, if we have a sheet marked for entry of heights of water Method 
acconling to T-hours from results measured at S-hours, we must of analy- 
enter the S-mcasurements continuoiKsly np top, and wo then come sis. 
to a change ; dro})ping one of the S-sorics, we go on again continu- 
ously until another change, when another is droj)ped ; and so on. 

Since a change occurs at the time when a T-nour falls almost 
exactly half-way between two S-hours, it will be more accurate at 
a change to in.sert the two S-entries which fall on each side of 
the truth. If this be done the whole of the S series of measure- 
ments is entered on the T-shcet. Similarly, if it be the T-hand 
which goes faster than the S-hand, we may leave a gap in tho 
T-series instead of duplicating an entry. For the analysi.s of the 
T-tide there is therefore prepared a sheet arranged in rows and 
columns ; each row corresponds to one T-day, and the columns aro 
marked 0^ . . . 23^ ; the O’s may he called T-noons. A dot 

is put in each space for entry, and where theto is a change two 
dots arc put if tnere is to he a double entry, and a bar if there is 
to bo no entry.’ The numbers entered in ^ach column aro summed ; 
the results are then divided, each by the proper divisor for its column, 
and thus the mean value for that column is obtained. In this way 
24 numbers are found which give the mean height of water at each 
of the 24 special hours. It is obvious that if this process were con- 
tinued over a very long time we sliould in the end tract the tide 
under analysis from among.Ht all the others ; hiit, as the process 
only extends over about-a year, the elimination of the others is not 
quite complete. The elimination of the effects Sf the other tides 
may be improved by choosing the period for analysis not exactly 
equal to one year. 

Lot us now return to our general notatfon, and consider the 24 
mean values, each pertaining to the 24 T-hours. We suppose that 
all the tides except the T^tide are adequately eliminated, and, in 
fact, a computation of the necessary corrections for the absence 
of complete elimination, whiqfi is given in the Tidal Report to the 
British Association in 1872, showy that t his is the case. It is 

* Rtpyrl on Harmonic AnaXysis to Brit. Assoc., 1888, and more extended table 
in Baird’g Manual of Tidal Observation, London, 1887. 

9 A sample page is given in the Report to the Brit. Assoc., 1888. 
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Necca- obvious that any one of tho 24 values does not give the true height 
sity for of the T-tido at Jhat T-hour, but gives the average height of tho 
augment- water, A duo to the T*tide, estimated over half a T-hour before 
ing fac- and half a T-hour after that hour. A consideration of this point 
tors. shows that certain augmenting factors, diffeiing slightly from 
unity, must be applied. In the reduction of tho a-series of tides, 
tho numbers {rested are tho actual heights of tho water exactly at 
the S-hours, and therefore no augmenting factor is requisite. 

must now explain how the harmonic analysis, which tho use 
of thc80*factors presupposes, is carried out. 

Bf t denotes T-time expressed in T-hours, and n is 15®, w’o express 
the height h, as given by tho averaging process above explained, 
by the formula '• 

h = + Aj cos 7it + sill 7it + A.j cos 2ni + Bj sin 2ti£ -f . . ., 

where Ms 0, 1, 2, , . . 23. Then, if S denotes summation of the 
scries of 24 terms found by attributing to t its 24 values, it is 
obvious that • 

Analysis. Ao= A Sh ; Ai==^^,Shfo8 nf. ; Shsin nt ; 

A2= da Shcos 2 it ; 2nt ; Ac., Ac. 

Since n is 15® and I is an integer, it follows that all the cosines 
and sines involved in the^se series are equal to one of tho following, 
viz., 0, dhsin 15®, isiii 30®, ±siii 45®, ±sin 60®, dbsiii 75®, ±1. It is 
found convenient to denote these sines by 0, ±80,^83, ±84, 

dbSgjil. The multiplication of tho 24 h’s by the various S's and 
the subsequent additions may be arranged in a very neat tabular 
form, like that given in a Aeport to the British Association in 1883. 
The A'« and B’s having been thus deduced, wo have R= 
\/( A’^ + B'-'). R must then be multiplied by tho augmenting factor. 
We tlius have the augmented R. Next tho anglo whoso tangent 
is B/A^ves The addition to (["of tho appropriate ^0 4-?^ gives 
If, and tho multiplication of R by the appropriate 1/f gives II. The 
re<luction is tl^en complete. An actual iiiimerical example of 
harmonic analysis is given in the Admiralty Scimtifai Marnial (1886) 
In the article “Tides” ; but the process there employed is slightly 
ditferent from tho above, because tho scries of observations is sup- 
posed to be a short one. 

§ 27. Harmonic Analysis for Tides of Long Period, 

Tides of For tho purpose of determining tho tides of long period wo have 
long to eliminate tho os(',illations of water-level arising from the tides of 
period, short period. As the quickest of these tides has a period of many 
days, the height of mean W'ator at one instant for each day gives 
suincient data. Thus •there will in a year’s observations be 365 
heights to be submitted to harmonic analysis. To find tho daily 
mean for any day wo take tho arithmetic mean of 24 consecutive 
hourly values, beginning witli tho height at noon. This height 
will then apply to the middlo instant of the period from 0^ to 23^ 
-—that is to say, to 11^ 80”^ at night. The formation of a daily 
mean does not obliterate the tidal oscillations of short period, be- 
cause none of the tides, except those of the principal solar series, 
have commensurable periods in mean solar time. A small correc- 
tion, or “clearance of the daily mean,” lias therefore to be applied 
for all the important tides of short period, except for the solar tides. 
Passing by this clearance, we next take the 365 daily means, and 
find their mean value. This gives tho mean height of water for 
the year. We next subtract the mean height from each of the 365 
values, and find 365 quantities 5li, giving the daily height of water 
above the mean height. These nuantities are to be the subject of 
the harmonic analysis, and the tiucs chosen for evaluation are those 
which have been denoted above as Mm, Mf, MSf, Sa, Ssa, 

Ilarmo- Let 5h = A cos {a - B sin {a -rs)t' 
nically C cos 2<rt -f D sin 2(Tt 

analysed. -f- C' cos 2(<r - ?;)/ + D' sin 2(<r - (73), 

+ E cog r}t -I- F sin rit 

G cos 'lyt + li sin 27]t 

where t is time measured from the first 30"™. If W’e multiply 
the 365 5h’s by 365 values of cos {<r- T3)t and effect the summation, 
the ooeflicients of B,C,li Ac., are very small, and that of A i.s nearly 
182 J. Similarly, multiplying by sin {a - cj)^, cos 2fft, Ac., wo obtain 
10 equations for A,B,C, Ac., in each of which one coellicient is nearly 
182i and tho rest small. Tliese equations are easily solved by 
successive approximation. In this way A,B,C, Ac., are found, 
and afterwarjs tho clearance to which wo have alluded is applied. 
Finally tho cleared A,B,C, Ac., are treated exactly as were the 
components of t^jo tides of short period. Special forms and tables 
have been prepared for facilitating these operations. 

V. Synth KT io Method. 

§ 28. bn the Method and Notation. 

Synthetic The general nature of the synthetic method has been already 
method. ex]^ained ; wo now propose to develop tho expressions for the tide 
from tho result as expressed in the hirmonic notation. If it should 
be desired to make a comparison of tthe results of tidal observation 
as expressed in the synthetic^ method with those of tho harmonic 
method, or the converse, or to compute a tide- table from the har- 
monic constants by reference to the moon’s transits and from the 


declinations and parallaxes of sun and moon, the analytical ex- 
pressions of the following sections are necessary. * 

In chapter iv. tho mean semi-range and angle of retardation or 
lag of any one of tho tides have been denoted by H and k. We 
shall here, however, require to introduce several of the H’s and x’s 
into the same expression, and they must therefore be distinguished 
from one another. This may in general be conveniently done by 
writing as a subscript letter tho initial of the corresponding tide ; 
for example will bo taken to denote the H and k of tho 

principal lunar tide M3. This notation does not suit tho Kj and 
Kj tides, and wc shall therefore write H", k" for the semi-diurnal 
Kj, and IT, k' for the diurnal Kj tide. These two tides proceed 
according to sidereal time and arise from the sun and moon jointly, • 

and a synthesis of tho two parts of each is effected in the harmonic 
method, although that synthesis is not explained in chapter iv. , • 

Tho ratio of the solar to the lunar part of the total tide is *46407 ; 
henco *683 ir is the lunar portion of the total Kj. There will be 
no occasion to separate the two portions of K], and we shall retain 
the synthesis which is effected in the harmonic method. 

§ 29. Semi-Diurnal Tides. 

Tho process adopted is to replace tlie mean longitudes and ele- Mean 
ineiits of the orbit in each term of the harmonic development of the longi- 
schedules of § 23 by hour-angles, declinations, and parallaxes. iude and 
At the time t (mean solar time of port reduced to angle) let elements 
a, 5, ^ be Fs K. A., declination, and hour-angle, and I i’s longitude replaced 
measured from tho ‘ ‘ intersection.” These and other symbols when by hour- 
WTitten with subscript accent arc to apply to the sun. Then wangle, 
being the R.A. of tho intersection, we nave from the right-angled declina- 
sphcrical triangle of which the sides are /, 5, a - »/ the relations tion, and 

tan (a -p) = cos /tan/, sin 5 = 8in /sin / (74). parallax. 

Now s - ^ is the Fs moan longitude measured from tho intersection 
and s-p is the mean anomaly ; henco approximately 

l-s--^-\‘2emi{s-2)) (75). 

From (74) and (75) we have approximately 

a = s-\-{y - ■\-2e sin (5 -p) - tau’-^J/sin 2(^ - ^). 

Now, h being the G s mean longitude, / -{-A is tho sidereal hour- 
prfigle, and t -jr h - a. 

Hence 

t -hh - s ~ {y - + 2e sin {s p) - tan^ J/sin 2(5 - f) (76). 

Again, if w’e put 

cos=A = l-isin2/ (77), 

we have approximately from (74) and (75) 
cos-5 - cos'A * , . , 

= CO.s2(5-^) 


9 

whence 


siu“A 

sin 5 cos 5 dS . c. 

■ — • -r -7T=8in2 5-f) 
a sin- A dt 


..(78). 


Obviously A is such a declination that sin- A is tho mean value of 
sin^S during a lunar month. Again, if P be the ratio of the Va 
parallax to her mean parallax, the equation to the ellipse described 

1 

gives ^(P-l) = (;os(>-;)) 

, \ dP . , , ■ (79). 

Now it appears in schedule A of § 23 that the arguments of all 
the lunar semi iliurnal tides are of the form 2(/-l-/t-y)i:2(5-{) or 
±{s-p). It is ( Jear, therefore, that the cosines of such angles may 
by the relations (76), (78), (79) bo expressed in terms of hour-angles, 
declinations, and parallaxes. Also by means of (77) we may intro- 
duce A in place of / in the coefficients of each term. An approxi- 
mate formula for A is 16®’51-4-3®’14 cos W-0®*19 cos 2A^. In tho 
licport to the British Association for 1885, the details of the processes 
indicated are given. 

Before giving tho formula it must he remarked that the result Age of 
is expressed more succinctly by tho introduction of the symbol 5' declina- 
to denote the Fs declination at a time earlier than that of ohserva- tional 
tioii by an interval which may b<? called tho “age of the declina- aiM pa- 
tional inequality,” and is computed from the formula tan (x"- ifm)/2(r rallactic 
or 52^*2 tan (x" -• Km)> Similarly, it is convenient to introduce F corroc- 
to denote the value of P at a time earlier than that of observation tions. , 
by the “ago of the parallactic inequality,” to be computed from 
tan (x,n-^n)/(<^-cj) or 105*»*3 tan (xm“0- These two “ages” 
probably do /lot differ in general much from a third period, com- 
puted from {K,-Km)l^{<r - 17), which is called the “age of the tide.” 

The similar series of transformations when applied to tho solar 
tides leads to simpler results, because A, is a constant, being 1^®*33, • 

and the “ aces ” may bo treated as zero ; besides the terms depend- 
ing oil ddjdt and dP^Jdt are negligible. If now w’e denote by hj 
the height of water with reference to mean water mark, in so far 
as tho hciglit is affected by the harmonic tides Mj, S„ K2, N, ^ 

T, R,' the harmonic expression is transformed into 

1 R is the smaller solar elliptic tide bearing the same relation to T that L 
Joes to N amongst the lunar tides. It was omitted as unimportant in schedule 
rD,i.]of«23. 
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Total 

leiiii' 

dinmol 

tide. 


h,= 


cos* A 


+ - 


- II„» cos (2^ - /fm) + H, cos (2^^ - K,) 
COHNS' “ cos*A_^ 


ir A, 


•683H''c08(2V^-O 

•cl 

- Hmtan*A, 


siii^ A, 

sill a cos 3 (Z^i” ‘683 ir 


<T si tl- A, iU L‘’08 ( - K^n) 
^ cna^ A (P' - 1 ) 




os* A, 

+(c,-iy 

COB* A dP/dt r 


•Hi cos , 
—: cos (2^-0 


H.-IIr 


'^€C 0 S* A^ (<r- C08{Km-K„) C08Af| 

where e is an auxiliary angle defined by 

(81). 

Hn COS Kt^ - H/ cos Ki 

The first two terms are the principal tides, and the physical origin 
of the remaining small terms is indicated by their involving 6\ 5^, 
dd/dt, /*, P,, dPIdt. The terms in dS/dt and dPjdt are generally 
smaller than the others. 

The approximation may easily be carried further. But the above 
is in some respects a closer approximation than the expression from 
which it is derived, since the hour-angles, declinations, and paral- 
laxes necessarily involve all the lunar and solar inequalities. 

§ 30. Syntheses of Solar and of Lunar Portions of the 
Semi-Diurnal Tide, 

Let us write 


cos (2^, - /t,) 


^J8in(2^-U(80). 


Com- 
mence- 
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synthesis* 


COS'* A^ 


cos’ A „ 
+-r,rA 


(2 m- 


sin* A, 

H„ cos - III cos Xf 

, ,, COS* 5' - cos* A 
•Cm) H, 

. cos* A 


COS* A, 


-(p'-i) 


sin’^ A, 

II„ cos X, 


cos (e - Xm) ; 
•683H"8in(x"-Xm) 

5 COS f 


sin5cos5rf5r •08311'' „ 2 a "1 

• T. — nf~ x-H„tan*A, 
(rsin*A^ dt [_cos [K - Ktn) 'J 

cos* A dP/dtr.^, IL 


. -- d Pldir 
+ « eosii A, <r - ST L cos (*„ - »„) 


H, 


M, = H, + - -317 ir+ (/>, - 1 ) 


C08{Ki-Km) 

Ut-Hr. 




^ 2/i, = x. (82). 

Since observation and theory agree in showing that x" is generally 
very nearly equal to x„ we are justified in substituting x, for x" in 
the small solAr declinational term of (80) involving ’317 II". Then, 
using (82) in (80), 

One solar h.j= M cos 2(^ - /a) + M, cos 2(^^ - /u,) (83). 

and one If the equilibrimn theory of tides were true, each H would bo pro- 
lunar portional to the corresponding term in the harmonically developed 
term* potential. This proportionality holds nearly between tides of almost 
the same speed ; hence, using the expressions in the column of co- 
eflicients in schedule [B, i. \ § 23 (witli the additional tide R there 
omitted, but having a coefficient {rjr)\.\e, cos^Jw, found by sym- 
metry with the lunar tide L), and introducing A, in place of w in 
the solar tides, wo may assume the truth of the proportion 

sirHA^ * ^ 

With this assumption, reduces to 

Hence (84). 

cos^A, ' ' 


This is the law wliich we should have derived directly from the 
equilibrium theory, with the hypothesis that all solar semi-diurnal 
tides suffer nearly equal retardation. Save for meteorological influ- 
ences, this must certainly be true. 

^ A similar synthesis of ’M cannot be carried out, beoause the con- 
siderable diversity of speed amongst the lunar tides makes a similar 
appeal to the equilibrium theory incorrect. It may be seen, how- 
ever' that it would be more correct to write cos* S' instead of cos* A 
in the coefficient of the parallactic terms in M and 2/a, 

The three terms of M in (82) give the height of lunar tide with its 
^eclinational and parallactic correi tions, and similarly the formula 
lor /A in (82) gives its value and corrections. 

If now T denotes the mean solar time elapsing since the moon's 
upper transit and > tlie angular velocity of the earth’s rotation, 
it Is clear that the moon’s hour-angle 

^=(7-rfa^)r; 


and, since Mco8 2(^-/i) is a maximum when ^=/a or differs from 
/A by 180", it follows that fiKy-daldt) is the “interval” from the 
moon’s upper or lower transit to high water of the lunar tid^. Since 
r is necessarily loss than 12^, we may during the interval from transit 
to high water take as an approximation rfa/cW=(r, the ng)oif8 mean 
motion.' Hence that interval is /t/( 7 -<r), or hours nearly, 
when fi is expressed in degrees. Thus (82) for /a gives by its first 
term the mean interval for the lunar tide, and by the subsequent 
terms the declinational and parallactic corrections. ^ 

We have said that the synthesis of M cannot be carried out as Approii- 
in the case of H., but the partial synthesis below will give frfiriy mate 
good results. The proposed formula is formula, 

COS* 6' - cos* A , 


2 /A=x,„-f 


sin* A, 


•683H"sin(x"-xJ H„»; 


M, 


'cos* A ' 


inai 


,.( 86 ). 
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2 /a,^x, ( 86 ). 

These formuloB have been used in the example of the computation 
of a tide-table given in the Admiralty Scientific Manual (1886). 

§ 31. Synthesis of Lunar and Solar Semi-Diurnal Tides, 

Let A be the excess of D’s over O’s R.A., so that 
A = a-a,, 

V'/ ~ ^ ‘b A, 

and h 2 =Mco 3 2 (f -/i) + M, cos2(^-l-A 

The synthesis is then completed by writing 

Hcos 2{/A-^) = M'fM, co 8 2(A-/A,-f/A), ^ 

Hsin 2 (/a- 0)= M,8in2(A-/A,-f/t), 

so that hj = ll cos 2 (^- ^) (87). 

Then 11 is the height of the total semi-diurnal tide ahd 0/(7 - dajdt) 
or ^Pliy-a) or ^ 0 , when 0 is given in degrees, is the “ interval ” 
from the moon’s transit to high water. 

The formulae for H and 0 may be written 

II = V i M* + M/ -f 2 MM, cos 2 (A - /a, + m)} ) 

ton 2 (u - 0 ) = ?-"■ - ^-.1 yl- \ ( 88 ). 

^ W m + M,co»2(A-m, + m) ) 

They may bo reduced to a form adapted for logarithmic calculation. Port- 
Since A goes through its period in a lunation, it follows that H nightly 
and 0 have inequalities witn a period of half a lunation. These inequal- 
are called the “fortnightly or senii-menstrual inequalities” in theity. 
height and interval. 

Springtide obviously occurs when A=/i^-/i. Since the mean 
value of A is s - /a (the dittercncc of the mean longitud>)s), and since 
the mean values of /c and /a, are Jx,„, Jx„ it follows that the mean 
value of the period elapsing after full moon and change of moon up 
to sprinff tide is (x, - Xm)/ 2 (<r - rj). Tlie association of spring tide 
with full and change is obvious, Rn<l a fiction has been adopted by 
which it is held that spring tide is generated in those configura- 
tions of the moon and sun, but takes some time to reach the port 
of observation. Accordingly (x^ ~ x„)/‘ 2 ((r - ri) has been called the 
“ago of the tide.” The average age is about 36 hours as far as Age of 
observations have yet been made. The age of the tide appears not tide, 
in general to differ very much from the ages of the declinational 
and parallactic inequalities. 

In computing a tide-table it is found practically convenient not 
to use A, which is the difference of R.A.^s at the unknown time of 
high water, but to refer the tide to A^, the difference of R.A .’8 at the 
time of the moon’s transit. It is clear that Aq is the apparent time 
of the moon’s transit reduced to an^lo at 15" per hour. We have 
already remarked that 0/(7 - da[dt) is the interval from transit to 
liigh water, and hence at high water 


^ . daldt-dafdt. 


,.(89). 


and 


As an approximation we may attribute to all the quantities in Refer- 
the secona term their mean values, and we then have ence to 

a-f) moon’s 

"“^0 + ~ ^ transit 

(96). 

y-a . ^ 

This approximate formula (90) may bo used in computing from 
( 88 ) the lortnightly inequality in the “height” and “interval.” 

In this investigation wo have supposed that the declinational and 
parallactic corrections are applied to the lunar and solar tides be- 
fore their synthesis ; hut it is obvious that the process might be 
reversed, and that we may form a table of the fortnightly inequality 
based on meafi values Hm and H„ and afterwards apply correctioDS. 

This is the process usually adopted, but it is less exact. Tile labour 
of computing the fortnightly* inequality, especially by graphical 
methods, is not gi eat, and the plan here suggested seems preferable. 


1 The tide has been referred by Lubbock and others to an earlier transit, 
and not to the one immediately preceding the time under consideration. In 
this case we cannot admit with great accuracytliat da/cU^fft ‘iQce the interval 
may be SO or 40 hours. 
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§ 32. Diurnal Tides. ’ 

Diurnal Thew tides hive not been usually treated with completeness in 
tides not the synthetic metnod. In tlie tide-tables of the British Admiralty 
easily we find that the tides at some ports are “affected by diurnal in- 

treated equality such a statement may bo interpreted as meaning that 
synthet- the tides are not to be predicted by the information given in the 
ically, so-called tidi-table. The diurnal tides are indeed (complex, and do 
noj lend themselves easily to a complete synthesis. In the har- 
monic%iotation the three important tides are Ki, 0 ,P, and the lunar 
jMftion of Kj is nearly eciual to 0 in height, whilst the solar portion 
IS nearly equal to P. A complete synthesis may be carried out on 
the lines adoptiid in treating the semi-diurnal tides, but the ad- 
vantage of the plan is lost In consequence of large oscillations of 
the amplitude through the value zero, so that the tide is often 
represented by a negative quantity multiplied by a circular function. 
It is best, t^en, only to attempt a partial synthesis, and to admit 
the existence of two diurnal tides. 

We see from 8 cheduleF|[A, ii.J and [B, i.], § 23, that the principal 
diurnal tides are those lettered 0, P, Kj. Of these occurs both 
for the moon and the sun. The synthesis of the two parts of Kj is 
effected without dilficuU^, and the result is a formula for the total 
Ki tide like that in [A, ii.], but with the v which occurs in the argu- 
ment replaced by a different angle denoted as v'. If, then, wo write 

, + / 

the three tides 0 ,Ki,P are w ritten as follows ; — 

* 0 =f„HoCos(Vfl-/f„), 

Ki = f'' H' cos (V'-/c'), 

, V cos [V' - x' - {2h - v^) + x' - X;,)] (92). 

The last two tides have very nearly the same sjieed, so that we 
may assume x' = x^, and that has the same ratio to H' as in the 
equilibrium theory. Now, in schedules [A, ii.], [R, ii.], § 23, the 
coclticient of K], viz., IP (the sum of the lunar and solar parts), is 
*26522, and the coefficient of P, viz., II^, is *08775, so that IP 
= 3*023 or say = 3Hj,. Hence w'o have 
Partial Kj + P = IP [C - 5 cos (2h - x')] cos (V' - x') 

synthesis. - IP J 8 in(* 2 /i - v') sin (V' - x'). 

If, therefore, we jiut 

H'co 8 t/^ = H'[r-icos( 2 /i-v')]\ 

K'siii ^ = J H' sin ( 2 /i.-x') / 

+ 1’ ~ IP cos ( V' ' 1 ' rp - x'). 

It is clear that \p and R' have a semi-annual inequality, and there- 
fore for several w'coks together K' and xp may be treatcci as constant. 

Now suppose that w’o compute ami V' at the epoch — ^that is, at 
the initial noon of the period during which w'e wish to predict the 
tides— and with these values put 

= ifg - Vg at epoch, P = x' - V' at epoch - 

Then the speed of \q is 7 - 2 <r, or 13*’*94303 per hour, or 
360°-25“*3673 per day ; and the 8 ])eed of V' is 7 , or 15“*0410686 
per liour, or 360"‘9856 per day. Hence, if t bo the mean solar time 
on the (n-f l)th day since the initial moment or cjtoch, 

■> Xo = 360“?i + 13“*943 t - i*o - 25‘’*367?i, 
r + ^ ~ P = + 1 5‘’*041 t - f ' - 1 - o^-mn. 

Diurnal Tliercforc tlie diurnal tides at time t of the (n -j - 1 )th day are given by 
«on*ec- 0=::f;HoCos[13"*943t-^-o-25‘’*367rt] \ ...v 

tions to Ki-t-P = R' cos [15“*041t- f'-f-0'’*986n] / 

height of gubstitute for t tho time of high or low water as computed 
andL,W. siniply from tho seini-diurnal tide, it is clear that the sum of these 
’ two expressions will give the diurnal (!orrection for height of tide 
at high or low water, provided the diurnal tides are not very large, 
If we consider the maximum of a function 


..(93), 


• Acos2(t-a)fBcos 7i(t-/9), 

where B is small compared with A and n is nearly unity, wo see 
that the time of maximum is given approximately by t = tt, with a 
correction 3t determiuo<l from 

- 2A sin (25t) - ?iB sin 7i(a - jS) = 0 ; 

.. 180 " iiB . . 

or at . - . sin nia - 3i 

^ r 4A 

Diurnal In this way w’o find that the corrections to the time of high water 
correc- from 0 and Kj + P are 

tion to / * (T \ f ^ 

tlmeof Jt(,= -Ol>988(l--^ — ) " {i-25"'S67)0 ) 

H.W. ) ( 96 ). 

andL.W. 5P= JJ-sm[15"*041t-f' + 0"*986n] j 

H dencAing the height and t the time of high water as computed 
from the semi-diurnal tide. If t nwt (lenotes the time of low water 
the same corrections with opposite sign give the corrections for 
low water. * 

If the diurnal tides are Urge a second approximation will be 
necessary. These formulse have been used in computing a tide-table 
in the example given in the Admiralty Setentijie Manual (1886). 


§ 33. Explanation of Tidal Term in eomnwn use ; Datum Levels . , 

The mean height at spring tide between high and low water is* Tidal 
called the spring rise, and is equal to 2(H,» + H,). Tho height terms et* 
between mean high-water nlark of neap tide and mean low -water plained, 
mark at snring tide is called the neap rise, and is equal to 2Hm. 

The mean height at neap tide between nigh and low water is called 
the neap range ; this is equal to 2(H,» - H,). Neap range is usually 
about one-third of spring range. The mean period between full or 
change of moon and sjiring tide is called the age of the tide ; this 
is equal to (<f,-x„)/2((T-^), or, if x,-x,» bo expressed in degrees, 

0*'*984 X (X| - Krf ) ; x, - is commonly about 36 , and tho age about 
36^. The period elapsing from the moon's upi)er or lower transit 
until it is high water is called the interval or the lunitidal interval. 

The interval at full moon or change of moon is called the establish- 
ment of the port or the vtilgar cstahlishnunt. The interval at spring 
tide is called the corrected or mean establishment. 

The mean establishment may be found from the vulgar establish- 
ment by means of the spring and neap rise and the age of the tide, 
as follows. 

Let a be the age of the tide reduced to angle at the rate of 
1®*016 to the hour. Then the mean establishment in hours is equal to 
the vulgar establishment in hours, diminished by a period expressed 
in hours niimerically equal to of the angle wnose tangent is 
H, sin a/(H,>, -b H, cos a), expre.s.scd in degrees. Also is equal 

to tlie ratio of tho excess of spring rise over neap rise to neap nse. 

The French have called a (juantity which a])pear8 to be identical 
with H,a + H^ or half tho springs rise, the unit of height, and then 
define the heiglit of any other tide by a tidal coefficient.^ 

The practice of the British Admiralty is to refer their soundings Admir- 
and tide-tables to “ mean low-wator mark of ordinary spring tides." alty 
This datum is found by taking the mean of tlie low-water marks of datum, 
such observations at spring tide as are available, or, if the obser- 
vations are very extensive, by excluding from the mean such spring 
tides as appear to be abnormal, owing to the largeness of the moon’s 
|»arallax at the time or any other cause. The Admiralty datum is 
not, then, susceptible of exact scientific definition ; but, when it 
has once been fixed with reference to a bench mark ashore, it is 
expedient to adhere to it, by whatever process it was first fixed. 

• It is now proposed to adopt for any new Indian tidal stations a Indian 
low-water datum for the tide-table to be called “ Indian low-water datum* 
mark,"'-* and to be defined as Hm + H,-f H' + Ho below mean-water 
level. Although such a datum is not cho.scn from any precise 
scientific considerations, it is susceptible of exact definition, is 
low enough to exclude almost all negative entries from the table (a 
sine qua non for a good datum), and will differ but little from tho 
Admiralty datum, however that may be determined. A valuable 
► list of datum levels is given by Mr J. Shoolbrod in a Report to the 
British Association in 1879. 

§ 34. On the Reduction of Ohsermtions of High and Low Water. ^ 

A continuous register of tho tide or observation at fixed intervals Observa- 
of time, such as each hour, i.s certainly the best ; but for the tions of 
adequate use of such a record some plan analogous to harmonic H.'W. 
analysis is necessary. Observations of high and low water only and L.W, 
have, at least until recently, been more usual. Some care has to 
bo taken with respect to these observations, for about high and low 
water an irregularity in tho rise and fall becomes very noticeable, 
especially if ^le place of observation is badly chosen.* Observa- 
tions should tljcreforo bo taken every five or ten minutes for half 
an hour or an non r, embracing tho time of high and low water. 

The time and height of high and low water should then bo found 
by plotting down a curve of heights, and by taking as the true 
tide-curve a lino which presents a sweeping curvature and smoothes 
away the minor irregularities. A similar out less elaborate process 
would render hourly observations more jicrfect. In the reauction 
the immediate object is to connect the times and heights of high 
and low water with the moon’s transits by means of the establish- 
ment, age, and fortnightly inequality in tho interval and height. 

The reference of the tide to the establishment is not, however, 
scientifically desirable, and it is better to determine the mean 
establishment, which is the mean interval from the moon’s transit 
to high water at spring tide, and the age of tho tide, which is the 
mean period from full moon and change of moon to spring tide. 

For these pur tK)ses the observations may be conveniently treated Graphi- 
grapbically.® An equally divided horizontal scale is taken to cal treat- 
represent tlTe twelve hours of the clock of civil time, regulated to ment 
the time of the {lort, or— more accurately— a i ranged always to show 


1 See Ilatt, Fhhiom^M rfw Maries, p. 161, Paris, 1885. 

* »pe Preraces to Indinn Official TUie-TohlM /or 1SS7. 

S Founded on Whewell’a article “Tides", in Admiralty Sc. Ji/aa«aZ(ed. 1841), 
and on Airy’s “Ti<IeH and Waves," in Kficy. Metrop. 

4 Waves with a pericnl of from flve to twenty minut-^^s are very common, affa 
appear to be analogous to the “seiches" of Oeneva and other lakes. See 
Forel, liitUtUnSoc. Vaud. Sci. Nat., 1873, 1875, 1877, and 1879; Ann. ChimUet 
PhysUnu, vol. ix., 1876 ; CompUs He.ndn», 1879 ; Arch, ScU, Ph., *t Nat., Geneva, 
1886 ; also Airy, “ On the Tides of Malta," Phil. Trans., 1878, part L 
• # For a numerical treatment, see Directions for deducing Tidal Observations, 
by Commander Burdwood, R.N., l/mdon, 1876. 
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Graphi- apparent time by being fast or slow by the equation of time ; this 
cal deter-* timo-scalo represents the tiinc-of-eloek of the moon’s transit, either 
mination upper or lower. Tlie scale is perhaps most conveniently arranged 

of estab- in the order V, YI, . . XII, I . . . IHI. Then each interval 

lishment, of time from transit to high water is sot off as an ordinate above 
&c, the corresponding tiine-of-clock of the moon’s transit. A sweeping 
curve is drawn nearly through the tops of the ordinates, so as to 
cut off minor irregularities. Next along the same ordinates are set 
off lengths corresponding to the height of wahsr at each hidi water. 
A secoiid similar figure may bo made for the interval and height ut 
low water. ^ In the curve of high-water intervals tho ordinate 

corresponding to XII is the establishment, since it gives the time 

* of liigli water at full moon and change of moon. That ordinate of 
high-water intervals whi(di is coincident with the greatest ordinate 
‘ « of high-water heights gives tho moan establishment. Since the 

moon’s transit falls about fifty minutes later on each day, in setting 
olF a fortniglit’s observations there will be about five days for each 
four tiines-of-eloek of tlie upper transit Hence in these figures we 
may regard eaeb division of tho time-scale I to II, II to III, &c., 
as representing twenty-five hours instead of one hour. Then the 
distance from the greatest ordinate of Ingh-water heights to XII 
is called the age of the tide. From tlu'se two figures tho times and 
heights of high and low water may in gcm'ral he predicted with | 


fair approximation. Wo find the tiine-of-clock of tho moon’s upper Graphi* 
or lower transit on tho day, correct by the equatipii of time, read cal pre- 
off tho corresponding heiglits of high and low water from the*figiires, diction* 
and tho intervals being also read off are added to the time of the 
moon’s transit and give the times of high and low watqr. “At all 
jKirts there is, however, an irregularity of heights and intervals 
between successive tides, and in consequence of this tli^ curves pre- 
sent more or less of a zigzag appearance. Where the zigzaj^ is 
])erceptible to the eye, the curves must be smoothed by ng 
them so as to bisect the zigzags, because these diurnal inequalities 
will not present themselves similarly in tho future. When, as*in 
some equatorial ports, the diurnal tides are large, this metliod of 
tiilal prediction fails. ^ * 

This method of working out observations of high and low water Methods 
was not the earliest. In tho Mtcaniqm Cdcste^ bks. i and v., ‘Laplace of La- 
treats a largo mass of tidal observations by dividing them into place, 
clns.scs depending on tho configurations of tlie tide-geiielatiiig bodies. Lubbock, 
Tlius ho se})arates the two syzygii^I tides at full moon ami change WhewelL 
of moon and divides them into c([uiftoftial and solstitial tkles. 
lie takes into consideration tlie ticics of several days embracing 
these configurations. He goes through tlie tides at (juadratures 
on tho same general plan. Tho elfcets of declination and parallax 
and the diurnal inequalities are similarly treated. Lubbock [Phil. 


ZILH 


Midnight 



Fio. 8.— Tiilo-cnrvo for Bombay from the tx'ginninp: of the civil year 1884 to the inidiiiKht ending Jan. 14, 1884, or from 12h Dec. 31, 1888, 

to rjh J«n. 14, 1884, uHtronomieal time. ’ 


TtnM., 1831 .sv/.) imju’oved the method of J.A])lace by taking into 
account all the observed tides, nn<l not merely thoifo appertaining 
to certain configurations. He divided the observations into a 
number of classes. First, tlio tides are separated into jiarcels, ono 
for each month ; then each parcel is sorted according to the liour 
of the moon’s transit. Another classification is made according to 
declination ; another according to parallax ; and a last for the 
diurnal ineipialities. This plan was followed in treating the tides 
of London, llrest, St Helena, rlymouth, Portsmoutli, and Sheerness. 
Whewcll (Phil. Trans. ^ 1834 sq.) did much to reduce Lubbock’.s 
results to a mathematical form, and made a highly important 
advance by tho introduction of graphical methods by means of 
curves. The method explained above is duo to him. Airy remarks 
of Whew'dl’s pajiers that tliey appear to he “ the best specimens of 
reduction of now observations that wo liavo ever seen.” 


Observa- 
tion and 
predic- 
tion. 


YI. Tidal Instkumrnts and Tidal Piiediction. 

§ 33. General Remarks, , 

Practical ti<lal xvork is divisible into the three stages of ohserva' 
vatiqji, reiluction of observations, and nrediction. 

Tho simplest observation is that of the height of water on a 

1 An example of this kiii<l of curve f<»r tho lii^h-M’uter heights for Btuiibay, 
drawn automatically by a tide-i^auge, Avould be shown by joining all tho lilgli 
jjj»ters together (as in fig. 8) hy a continuous curve; ami a similar curve 
■ may be constructed for the low waters. In this case, however, the hours 
of the clock ar<5 repcatc(l twice over, so that the morning and evening tides 
occur in different halves of the figure, and tlio hours are not hours of the 
moon’s tmnsit, but tho actual times of high water. It is obvious that the 
separation of the morning and evening tides prevents tho occurrence of th| 
zigzags referred to. 


graduatml staff fixed in tho sea, with .such allowance as is possible 
niade for wave-motion. It is far hotter, however, to sink a tuk* 
into the .sea, into which tho water penetrates through small hole.s. 

Tho wavo-motion is thus annulled. In thi.s calm water there lies 
a float, to which is attached a cord passing over a pulley and 
countorjioi.sed at tho end. The motion of the countcrpoi.se against 
a .s(!ale i.s observed. In either case tho observations may bo made 
every hour, wliich is preferable, or the times and heights of high 
and low water may ho noted. We have exphlincd in § 34 the 
methoils of reducing the latter kind of oksiirvation. Although 
more appropriate for rough observations, this method is susceptiWe 
of groat accuracy when carc'fullv used. It ^las been largely .super- 
se<led hy the harmonic method, but is still adhered to by the British 
Admiralty. In more careful observations than those of which we 
are speaking the tidal record is automatic and continuous ; the 
reduction may be, and probably at some future tjrae will be, 
meclianical ; and the prediction is so already. We shall therefore 
devote some spare to general descriptions of the three classes of 
in.Mtrument. The harmonic reductions are at preSent (1887) actu- 
ally done numerically, and in chapter iv. we have indicated the 
nature of tho arithmetical processes. 

• 

§ 36. Th/t Tide-Gauge. 

Tlie .site for tho erection of a tide-gauge depenas on local circum- Tide- 
stiiiccs. It should bo placed so as to present a fair representation gauge, 
of the tidal oscillations of tho surroimcling area. A tank is gener- 
ally provided, communicating by a channel with the sea at about 
10 feet (more or less acscording to the prevalent surf) below the 
lowest low-water mark. In many cases on open coasts and fre- 
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quently in estuaries the tank may be dispensed with. At any rate 
we supDose tha^ water is provided rising and falling with the tide, 
without much wave -motion. The nature of the installation de- 
pends entirely on the circumstances of the case. A vertical pipe 
IS fixeti iii the water in such a way as to admit it only through 
holes small enough to annul wave -motion and largo enough to 
make no scmhle retardation of its rise and fall in the pipe. The 
diameter of the pipe differs greatly in different instruments : some- 
times ^hat which wo have described as tlio tank serves as the pipe, 
and sometimes the pipe alone dips into the sea. A cylindrical 
float, usually a hollow metallic box or a block of green-heart wood, 
hangs and floats in the pipe, and is of such density as just to sink 
without support. In Sir W, Thomson’s gauge the float hangs by 
a fine platinum wire, in Newman’s (U8C(1 in India) by a metallic 
ribbon. In the latter a chain hangs at the bottom of the float of 
such weight that, whether the water be high or low, there is the 
same upwaifl force on the float. It is necessary that the pull on 
the float should be constant, ciherwise a systematic error is intro- 
duced between lising aitd falling water. The suspension wire is 
wrapped round a wlie^d, and imparts to it rotation proportional to 
the rise and fall of tide. By a simple gearing this wheel drives 
another, by which the ‘range is reduced to any convenient extent. 
A flue wire wound on tlio final wheel of the train drags a pcneil 
or pen up and down or to and fro proportionately to the tidal 
oscillations. Tlie pencil is lightly pressed against a drum, which 
is driven by clo('kwork sfias to make one revolution per day. The 
pen leaves its trace or tide -curve on paper wraj)pcd round tlifi 
drum. Generally, liowcvc^r, the ])a])cr is fixed to the drum, and 
the record of a fortnight may be taken witliout change of paper. 
An (^ami)lc of a tide-curve for Apollo Bunder, Bombay, from Ist 
to 15th January 1884, is shown in fig. 3. Sometimes the paper 
is in a long band, whieh tlie drum j)ieks off from one e.oil and 
delivers on to*another. ’f he contact of the pen must bo such that 
the work done in dragging it over the paper is small, otherwise a 
varying tension is thrown on to the float wire. Hence, if the fric- 
tion is con.siderable, the float must bo large. 

The conditions necessary for a good tide-gauge appear to bo bettor 
satisfied by Sir AV. Thomson's than hy any other ; but, as bis in- 
strument is recent, other forms have been much more extensively 
used, and have worked well. The jieculiarity of Thomson’s tide- 
gauge is that, by giving the drum an inclination to the vertical, 
the pressure of the pen on the paper and on its guides is very deli- 
catoly regulated to tlnj minimum necessary for effecting the purpose. 
Ill other gauges tlic drum has been (‘ither vortical or horizontal, and 
the amount of friction lias necessarily been con.siderably greater.^ 

§ 37. TliC Jfarmonic Analyser. 

Har-\ If a function 7/ bo cxpnfssed as a series of harmonic terms, and 
monic ^ if one pair of tlieso terms be A cos vi f- B sin nt^ then, if 7' lie a 
analyser, multiple of the complete ncriod 27r/7<, wo have 

A = /7cos lit d(, B = Hmx nt dt. 

Thus a machine which will effect thc.so integrations will give A and 
B. Such a machiiio has been invented hy i’rof, Jame.s Thomson 
and perfected by Sir AV^ Tliomson. 
table, capable of rotation about the 
inclined .shaft s. Let S bo a sjihere 
touching the table anywliero along 
its horizontal diameter. Let C be a 
cylinder, of somewhat .smaller diam- 
eter than the sphere, capable of rota- 
tion about a horizontal axis paralli l 
to the table, and touching the sphere 
so that CS is parallel to TT', Sup- 
pose that tlie poitit of contact of the 
sphere with the table is distant x 
from the centre of the table, and 
nearer to us than the shaft ; then, when the shaft s and the table 
TT' turn in such a direction that T rises from the paper and T' 
goes below it, the sjdiero will turn in the direction of its arrow. If 
the radius of the sphere is a, and that of the cylinder ft, then, when 
the table turns through a small angle dd, the sphere turns througli 
xd$la and tlie cylinder through xSO/b. This angle vanishes if S 
touches the table at the centre, and is reversed if the sphere be 
moved across fo the other side of the centre. Also whilst the 
table is turning the .spliere may be rolled backwards and forwards 
without rubbing, and thus transmits motion from the table to 
the cylinder without'slipping. Now suppose the tuniing of the 
table is so constrained that ft^ = 7*co8 whilst x is constrained 

to bo ^qual to tlie arbitrarily varying quantity H. Then the 
total angle turned through by tho» cylinder, as the machine runs, 
is proportional to/H cos If^ we impart to the table a simple 

1 For further detailH concerning the establiHlinient of tidej^uges, see Mi^jor 
Braid’s Mamal of Tidal Observation, London, 1887, and Sir W. Tnomson, “On 
Tidal Instruments,” in Inst. Civ. Kng., voL Ixv. p. 10. 


In fig. 4 let TT bo a circular 



harmonic oscillatory motion, with a period proportional to the luna^ 
half-day, whilst the sphere moves, relatively the centre of the 
table, proportionately to the tide-heights on the same time-scale, 
then, at tne end of a sufficient niimher of lunar days, we shall find 
that the total angle turned through by the cylinder is proportional 
to either the A or B component of the lunar semi-diurnal tide. An 
index, which points to a dial, may be fixed to the cylinder, so that 
the required result may be read off*. 

In the harmonic analyser the tide-curve diagram is wrapped on a 
drum, which is turned by one hand, whilst with the other a pointer 
is guided to follow the tide-curve. As the drum turns proportion- 
ately to mean solar time, appropriate gearing c-auses two tables to 
execute harmonic oscillations in phases at right angles, with lunar 
semi-diurnal period. At the same time a fork attached to the pointer 
guides the two spheres so tliat their distances from the centres of • 
their table.s are e([ual to the tide-lieight in tlie diagram. The in- 
dexes attaclicd to the two cylinders give the two components of the 
lunar semi-diurnal tide, aii<l the approximation improves the longer 
tlie tidc-cnrve wliich is passed through the machine. Correajionding 
to eaeli of the principal lunar and solar tides there are a pair of 
tables, spheres with guiding forks, and cylinders similarly geared, and 
there is another spliero and another tabic, which last always turns 
the same way and at tlie same rate as the drum, from whicli the 
mean height of water is determined. Such an instrument has been 
constructed under the supervision of Sir W. Thomson, but has not 
yet been put into practical use, so that wo cannot say how it will 
compete with the arithmetical harmonic analy.sis. A similar, but 
less complex machine for the analysis of met(!orological observations 
is ill constant use in the Meteorological Ollico in London, and is 
found to work well.” 


fl [J 


§ 38. The TidC‘Prr dieting Instnnnnd. 

The first suggestion for instrumental prediction of tides was given, Tide- 
we believe, by Sir W. Thomson in 1872, and the instruments since predict- 
made have been founded on the principles which he tbon laid down, ing in- 
Mr Edward Roberts bore a very important jiai t in the first practical stniment. 
realization of such a machine, and a iido-nredicter was constructed 
by Lege for the Indian Government under ids direction. Thomson’s 
•is tlic only instrument in Europe as yet in regular ]>ractical use for 
navigational purposes. It requires much skill and care in mnnijm- 
latiou, and it has been ably worked by Mr Roberta for tlie produc- 
tion of the Indian tide-tables ever since its completion. Wo refer 
the reader to Sir W. Thomson’s paper on “Tidal Instruments, ’’ in 
Inst. O.K, vol. Ixv., and to the subsequent discussion, for a full 
account of the several instruments, ami for details of the share borne 
by the various pensons concerned in tlio realization of tho idea. 

I Fig. 5 illustrates diagrammatical ly tho nature of the instrument. 

A cord passes over and under a succession of pulleys, being fixed at 
one enu and having at the other a pen which 
touches a revolving drum. If all the pulleys but 
one bo fixed, and if tliat one executes a simple 
liarmonic motion up ami down, tho pim will exe- 
cute tho same motion with half am))litu(le. If a 
second pulley be now given an harmonic motion, 
the pen takes it up also with half 
amplitude. Tho same is true if all 
the pulleys are in harmonic motion. 

Thus tho pen sums them all up, 
and leaves a trh(^ on tho revolving 
<Irum. When tne drum and pul- 
leys are so geared that tho angular 
motion of the drum is proportional 
to mean solar time, wliilst the har- 
inonic motions of the pulleys cor- „ 

respond in range and iihase to all ^^-Tidcpredicting inKtnnnent. 
the important lunar and solar tides, the trace on tho drum is a 
tide-curve, from whicli a tidc-tablo may be constructed. The 
harmonic motion of tho pulley is given by an arrangement in- 
dicated only in the ca.se of tho lower ])ulley in the figure. The , 
pulley frame lias attnclied to its vertical portion a horizontal slot, 
m w'hich slid* a pin fixed to a wheel. Suppose that wliilst the 
<lnim turns through IS*" tho wheel turns through 28''-984. Now a 
lunar day is 24*842 mean solar hours ; hence as the drum turns 
through 15“ X 24 *842 the wheel turns through 24*842 x 28“‘984 or 
720’. Tims, if tho drum turns with ,au angular velocity pro- 
jwrtional tA solar time, the wheel turns witli twico the angular 
velocity ]>roportional to lunar time, and the pulley gean'd to the wheel 
executes lunar semi-diurnal harmonic oscillations. When the/hrow 
of the pin and its angular position on its wlieel are adjusted .so as to 
correspond with the range and phase of tlie observed lunar semi- 
diurnal tide, the oscillation of tlie pulley remains rigorously ac- 
curate for that tide for all future time, if the gearing be rigorou'J^'^ 
accurate, ami witli all needful accuracy for some ten years of tide 

3 For further details, see ^pendlxos Hi., iv., v., to Tlionisoti and Tait'g Nat. 

I Phil., 1879, vol. I,, part I.; James Thomson, Pror. Roy. Soc,, vol. xxlv., 1876, 

• p. 262, and (Sir Vf. Thomson) pp. 269, 271 ; Sir W. Thomson, Proa. Inst. C.E., 

TOl. IXT. 
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. with gearing as practically constructed. The upper pulleys have 
"to be carefully counterpoised as indicated. It has not boon found 
that any appreciable disturbance is caused by the inertia of the 
moving parts, even when the speed of working i^ liigh. The pro- 
dicter of the India Oltico takes about four hours lo run off a year’s 
tides, but greater speed seems attainable by modification in the 
Tides on gearing. The Indian instrument, in the store department at Lam- 
Indian both, has juilleys for the following tides (see chap, iv.) Mg, M4, 
Mg, Ki, Si, So, 0, N, r, K.^, Q, V, J, L, X, 2MS, 2SM, MS, Ssa, Sa. 

§ 30. X((mrrical Harmonic Analysis and Prediction, 

In chapter iv. we have diacua.sod the application of the numerical 
hniinonic method to a long series of liourly observations. An 
actual numerical example of this analysis, with modifications to 
render it applicable to a short series, such as a fortnight, is given 
in the Admiralty iicicntific Manual^ 1888, where also an c.\'amplo 
of the numerical and graphical prediction of the tides may bo 
found. The formuhe used are those given in chapter v. 

VII. Progress of the Tide-Wave over the Sea, 

AND THE Tides of the British Seas. 

§ 40. Meaning of Cotidal Lines. 

Sufficient tidal data would of course give the state of the tide at 
every part of the world at the same instant of time, and if we were 


to follow the successive changes we should be able to picture 
mentally the motion of the wave over the ocean aEd the successive 
changes in its lieight. The data are, however, h yet very incom- 
plete and only a rough scheme is possible. A map purporting to Cotidal 
give the progress of the tide-wave is called a map of coffidal lines, lines. 
For a perfect representation three scries of maps >vould bo required, 
one for the semi-diurnal tides, a second for the diurital tides, and 
a third for the tides of long period. Each class of map would then 
show the progress of the wave for each configuration of the tiue- 
gencrators. But as yet the only cotidal maps made are those for 
the mean semi-diurnal tide, and only for the configuration of new 
and full moon. The knowledge of the tides is npt very accurate 
throughout the world, and therefore ‘in the maps which we give it 
is assumed that the same interval elapses at all places bet^%^cn now 
and full moon and spring tide. 

At spring tide, ns we have seen in (87) ami (88), 
lu = ( M -f MJ cos 2 ( - /x), 

since A - /x, becomes then equal lo /x. , As a rough approximation 
spring tide occurs when the moon’s transit is at one o’clock at night 
or in the day. Wo only assume, however, that it occurs simultan- 
eously everywhere. Now let r bo the Greenwich mean time of liigh 
water, and I the E. long, in hours of the place of observation, then, 
the local time of high water being the time of the moon’s transit 
pins the interval, and local time being Greenwich time plus E, 
long. , wo have t = fijiy - <r) -- Z = -5^ M -I + I'b 

_jiL H B 'I ffl/ I 



Fia. 6.— Culldal lines of the world. 


where fi js in degrees. Therefore, if wo draw over the ocean a 
fiuccossion of lines defined by emiidistant integral values of the 
Greenwich time of high water, and if we neglect the separation of 
the moon from the sun in longitude in twelve hours, the successive 
lines will give the motion of the semi-diurnal tide-w'ave in one hour. 

§41. Co! i dal Lines of the World, 

No recent rcvisal of cotidal lines has been made with the aid of 
the groat mass of tidal data whi<?h is now being accumulated, and 
wo therefore reproduce (fig. 8) the cliart of the world prejiared by 
►Sir George Airy for his article on ‘'Tides and Waves.” The parts 
of the world for which data are wanting are omitted. The Roman 
numerals upon the cotidal lines <lenote the hour in Greenwich time 
of high water on tlie dsy of new or full moon. Airy remarks 
(§§ 575-584) that tlio cotidal lines of the North Atljfntic are ac- 
curately drawn, that those of the South Atlantic are doubtful, and 
in th^ Pnciiic cast of New Zealand are almost conjectural. The 
embodiment of recent observations in a cotidal chart would neces- 
sitate some modification of these statements. 

.Linos When a free w'ave runs into sliallow water it travels with less 
ero^'AllJSiliocity and its height is increased. Tliis is observable in the 
'near g flexure and crowding of the cotidal lines near continents and oceanic 

land, islands, ns, for example, about tlie Azores, the Bermudas, and the 
coast of South America. The velocity of the tide-wave gives good 
information as to the df^ith of the sea. In the North Sea it apjMjar^ 
to travel at about 46 miles an hour, which corresponds to a ilepth 


of 140 feet, and wc know that the depth along the deeper channel 
is greater and along the sides less than this. In the Atlantic the 
wave posses over OO” of latitude, from the southern to the northern 
one o’clock line, in twelve hours, that is at the rate of 520 miles an 
hour. If the Atlantic tide could bo considcrc(r as a free wave 
generated by the Pacific tide, this velocity would correspond to a 
depth of 18,000 feet. Airy considers, however, that the Atlantic 
forms too large a basin to permit the neglect of the direct tidal 
action, and thinks that the ti<lo8 of this ocean deiive extremely 
little of their character from the Pacific. 

There is another consideration,” ho says, “which must not be Sir G. 
left out of sight. It is that, supposing the cotidal liny to bo accu- Airy, 
rately wdiat they profess to be— -namely, the lines connecting all the 
])oint8 at which high water is simultaneous — they nmy, nevertheless, 
with a compound series of tide-waves, not at all represent the ridge 
of the tide-wave which actually runs over the ocean. Thus an eye 
at a great distance, capable of observing the swells of the tide-waves, 
might see one huge longitudinal ridge extending from the moutli 
of the Amazon to the sea beyond Iceland, making high water at 
one time from Cape de Verdg to the North Cape, and at another 
time from Florida to Greenland, and another ndge transversal to 
the former, travelling from the^ coast of Guiana to the northern 
sea ; and the cotidal lines which we have traced may depend simply 
on tlie combination of those waves. It does not appear likely tnat 
we can ever ascertain whether it is so or not ; but it is certainly 
possible that the original waves unay have these or similar forms; 
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And if 60 it is vain for us to attempt entirely to explain the lidos 
of the Atlantic.” 

He sftms up t^ discussion of the chart by saying 

“Upon the whole, therefore, we are driven to ilio conclusion 
that cannot at all explain tlie cause of the form of the cotidal 
linos in tfie ocean, so far as they have been traced with any prob- 
ability. And, supoosiiig us to know with tolerable certainty those 
corresponding to the semi-diurnal tide, we cannot at all predict 
th^se which should hold for the diurnal tide.” 

§ 42. Colklal Lines of the British Sens* 

Fig. 7 shows Uio cotidal lines in the seas surrounding the British 
Islands. Here ihe lines rofgr to full moon and change of moon 
and not to spring tide. The small ligurea along diiFerent parts of 
the coa'^t denote the extreme range of the lido in yards. This 
figure is from the same source as the preceding one, and we again 
reproduce a 'f>ortion of Airy’s remarks. 

“The tides in the Engl^li C^iaunel claim notice as having been 
the subject of careful examination by many persons, EnglLsh and 



French. It appears that in the upper part of the Channel the 
water flows up tlio Channel n(?arly three liours after high water and 
runs down nearly three hours after low water (thi.s continuance 
of the current after high water, if it last three hours, is called by 
sailors tide-and-half4idc ; if it last one hour and a half, it is called 
tide’and’qvarlcr-tide). On tlio English side of the Channel, especi- 
ally opposite the entrance of bays, the directions of the currents 
turn in twelve hours in the same direction as the hands of a watch ; 
on the French side tliey turn in the opposite direction. This is 
entirely in conformity with theory. The same laws are recognized 
as holding in tJio British [Bristol 1] Channel, and in the German 
or North tiea near the Scotch and English coasts. 

“With regard to the Irish Channel we have only to remark that 
there is a very great* difl'eronco in the height of the tide on tho 
different sides, the tide on the cast .side being considerably the 
greater. They are also greater in tho northern nart (north of 
Wicklow on one side, and of Bardscy Island on the other side) 
than in the southern part. Between Wexford and Wicklow they 
are very snfall. 

“The tides of the German Sea present a very remarkable peculiar- 
itr. Along tho eastern coast of England, as far as tho mouth of the 
Thames, the tide- wave, coming from the Atlantic round the Orkney 
Islands, flows towards the south. Thus, on a certain day, it is 
high water in the Jllurray [Moray] Firth at eleven o’clock, at 
Wwick at two o’clock, at Flamborough Head at five o’clock, and 
80 on»to the entrance of the Thames. But on tlie Belman and 
Dutch coasts immediately opposite, •tho tide-wave flows from the 
south towards tho nortli. Thus,* on the day that wo have sup- 
posed, it will be high water off the Thames at eleven o’clock (the 
tide having travelled in twelve hours from the Murray Firth) and 
at Calais nearly at tho same time ; hut at Ostciid it will be at 
twelve, off The Hague at two, off the Helder at six, and so on. 


“We believe that a complete explanation may be found in*the 
arrangement of tlie great shoals of the North Sea. It must hot 
remarked that (except within a very small distance of Norway) the* 

North Sea is considerably deeper on tho English side than on the 
German side ; so much so that the tide-wave coming from tho north 
runs into a deep bay of deep water, bounded on tno west side by 
the Scotch and English roasts as far as Newcastle, and on the east 
side by tho great Dogger Bank. As far as the latitude of Hull, 
tho English .side is still tho deep one ; and, though a species of 
channel through the shoal there allows an opening to tho east, yet 
immediately on tho south of it is tho Wells Bank, which again 
contracts the Jeoi» channel to the English side. After this (that 
is, in the latifude of Yarmouth) the deep channel expands equally 
to both sides. It seems reasonable to conclude from this that the 
great set of north tide is on the English side of the North Sea, both 
between the Dogger Bank and England and between the Wells 
Bank and England (a branch stream of tide having been given ofT 
to tho east between these two banks), and that any passage of tide- 
wave over these banks may be neglected. Now this view is sup- 
ported in a remarkable degree by tho tidal observations on twa 
dangerous shoals called the (3wer and Leman, lying between Cromer 
and tho Wells Bank, hut nearer to the latter. It appears that on 
these shoals tho direction of tho tide-current revolves in the samor 
manner as the hands of a watch, proving conclusively that ther 
Ower and Lonian are on tlie left hand of the main stream of tide 
(su])posing tho face turned in the direction in which the tide pro- 
ceeds), or are on its eastern border, and therefore tliat the central 
stream is still nearer to the coast of Norfolk. From a point not 
far south of this wo may suppose the tide to diverge in a fan-shaped 
form over tho uniformly deep Belgian Sea. Along tlie English 
coast tho wave will flow to tho south ; hut it will reach the whole 
of tho Belgian and Dutch imst at tho same instant ; and, if this 
tide alone existed, wo doubt not that tho time of high water would 
be sensibly tho same along tho whole of that coast. 

But there is another tide of great magnitude, namely, that which 
comes from the English Channel through tho Straits of Dover. 

This also diverges, we conceive, in a fan form, affecting the whole 
Belgian Sea : tho western part turns into tho estuary of the Tliames j 
the eastern part imns along the Dutch coast, producing at sifccessivo 
^imes high water (even as combined with tho North Sea tide) along 
succcs.sivo points of that coast from Calais towards the Holder. And 
this w'o believe to be the complete explanation of the apparently 
opposite tide-currents. Tho brancli tide of the Nortli Sea running 
between the Dogger Iknk and the AVells Bank will assist in propa- 
gating tho tide along the German coast from the Helder towards 
the mouth of tlie Elbe, Wo have gone into some detail in this 
explanation for the purpose of showing tho inqiortance of consider- 
•ing the form of the liottom in exjdanations of speeitie tides. 

” A set of observations has been made by Captain Hewett (at tho 
point A, fi^. 7) on the depth and motion of tho water at a strictly 
definite point a few miles south of the Wells Bank, near the middle 
of the Belgian Sea. Tho result was tliut the change of elevation 
of the surtace was insensible, but that there was a considerable 
stream of tide alternately north-east and soutli-west (rnagiictic). 

The point in question coitosikuhIs pretty well to tho intersection 
of the cotidal lines of nine o’clock of the North Sea tide and threo 
o’clock of the English Clianiiol tide (ordinary establishment), and 
these tides would tliercfore wholly or partially destroy each other 
as regards ele.vation. As regards tho compound tide-stream, tlie 
greatest positivi current from one tide will be combined with the 
greatest negative current of tho other, and this will produce a stream 
whose direction agrees well with observation. At 3^ on the day of 
new moon, tho North Sea tide would be running north (magnetic), 
and the English Channel tide would bo running cast, and therefore 
the compound current would bo running north-cast ; at 9^ it would 
bo running soutli-west. Both currents, and consequently tho com- 
pound current, would cease at about 0^, 6^ &c., on the day of new 
moon ; and, as tlie observations were made rather more than a day 
before new moon, tho slack water would occur an hour or more 
before noon. Tho whole of this agrees well with the observutious." * 

VIII. Tidal Defokmation of the Solid Eauth. 

§ 43. Elastic Tides. • 

Tho tide-generating potential varies as the square of tho distance Elastic 
from the earth’s centre, and the corresponding forces act at every tides, 
point throughout its ma.sa. No solid matter possesses the property 
of absolute rigidity, and we must therefore admit tho prooable 
existence of tidal clastic deformation of tlie solid earth » The , 
problem of finding tho state of strain of an clastic sphere under 
given stresses was first solved hy Lame he made, however, but few 
physical deductions from his solution. An independent solution 
was found by Sir W. Thomson,- who drew .some interesting con*’\': „ 
aions concerning the earth. ^ 

1 Thcorie Math, ih vilasticiU, 1866, p. 218. 

2 Thomson ami Tait, Nat. Phil, 81732-787 ami 833-842, or Phil. Trans., pt * 
ii, 1803, p. 383. 
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His' problem, in as far as it is now material, is as follows. Let 
H sphere, of radius a and density w, be made of elastic material 
whose bulk and rigidity moduli are k and and let it be subjected 
to forces due to a potential per unit volume, where is a 
surface spherical hai’monic of the second order. Then it is required 
to find the strain of the sphere. We refer the reader to the orimnal 
sources for the methods of solution applicable to spherical shells 
and to solid spheres. In order to write Thomson's solution we put 
r, X, I for radius vector, latitude, and longitude, and p, g, v for the 
corresponding displacements. Then the solution is as follows 




{(8ft* - ^r)k -I- |ft‘yi.]r>SJj 
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2{\9k + ^n)/r ' ' ■'cosX dl 


(96). 


For either tidal or rotational stresses 

6’2=T(8mn- J), 

in the case of tides t =; §7u/<.^, m and c being the moon’s mass and 
distance, and in the case of rotation r= w being the .angular 
velocity about the polar axis. The equation to the surface is found 
by putting r = ftH-p, where in the expression for p we put r=a. 
Hence from (96) the form of surface is given by 

In most solids the bulk modulus is considerably larger than the 
I'igidity modulus, and in this discussion it is sufficient to neglect n 
compared with k. With this approximation, the ellipticity c of the 
surface becomes 



Now suppose the sphere to be endued with the power of gravitation, 
iiTid write 19 ,i oq 

^=5,r«.=’S=5« ; 

where g is gravity at the surface of tlio globe. Then, if there were 
no elasticity, the ellipticity would be given by c=r/g, and without 
gravitation byc = r/r. And it may be proved in several ways that, 
gravity and elasticity co-operating, 

( 100 ). 

r+g 0 1 + t/g 

If n be the rigi<lity of steel, and if the globe have the size and mean 
density of the earth, r/g = 2 , and wuth the rigidity of glass r/g= J. 
Hence the ellipticity of an earth of steel under tide-generating force 
would be of that of a ffuid earth, and the similar fraction for glass 
would bo f. If an ocean be 8upcrj)Osed on the globe, then, if the 
globe rises and falls with the tide as though it were fluid, there 
W'ill obviously be no tide visible to an observer carried up and down 
Avith the solid ; and with any degree of rigidity the visible tide will 
be the excess of the ffuid tide above the solid tide. Hence on an 
earth with rigidity of steel the oceanic tides would be reduced to 
and with rigidity of glass to | of the tid(!S on a rigid earth. 


§ 44. Jiigidity of thf. Earth, 

Rigidity Although the computation of oceanic tides is as yet impossible, 
of the it cannot be admitted that perfect rigidity in the earth would aug- 

^arth. ment the tides in the proportion of 5 to 2, although they might 

perhaps be augmented in the jiroportion 4 to 3. Thus Thomson 
concludes that the earth’s mass must have an ettbcHive rigidity at 
least as great as that of steel. If it wero true, as was hmd until 
recently, that the earth is a fluitl ball coated with a crust, that 
crust must be of fabulous rigidity to resist tho tidal surgings of 
subjacent fluid. Hence we are led to the conclusion that far the 
larger portion of the earth’s mass, if not all of it, is a solid of great 
rigidity. U]) to the })rc8ent time tho argument by which the tides 
of long period were ])rovcd to have approximately their equilibrium 
height nas generally been accepted without much doubt, but W’e 
have (§17) shown good cause for rejecting Laplace’s argument, at 
Attempt least for a fortnightly tide. It aj)pcared formerly that, from numeri- 
to cvalue cal data as to the heights of tho tides of long period, we should 
rigidity be able to compute the actual effective rigidity of tho earth’s ma.sa. 
by, tides But from § 18 we see that, although these tides remain incalculable, 
of long yet with such oceans as oui-s the tides of long period must conform 
period, much more nearly to tho e(|uilibrium law.s than do the tides of 
short period. Thus a comparison of the observed heights of the 
tides of long period with the equilibrium law still remains of 
interest, although the evaluation of the earth's rigidity appears 
with present data unattninahlo. Acting on the old belief, Mr G. 


parison with the rigidity of steel falls to the giound, the investij^a- 
tion remains as an important confirmation of Thomson’s conclusion 
as to the great effective rigidity of tho earth. When extensfve and 
accurate Knowledge of the tides has been attained, the attempted 
evaluation of the rigidity may conceivably be possible^ bbcause The 19- 
thcro is a minute tide with a period of 18’6 years (§ 23, schedule yearly 
[A, iii.]) of which Laplace’s argument must hold good. ^ Great accu- tide, 
nicy will, however, he necessary, because the height of the tide at 
the equator only amounts to one-third of an inch, and a preliminsry 
inquiry seems to show that there are other relatively consiuerablo 
variations of sca-level arising from unexplained causes.^ 

Sir W, Thomson's solution of tho strain of an elastic sphere has Weight 
been also used to determine what degi'ee of strengf/i tho materials of con- 
of tho earth must have in order that tlie great continental plateaus tineuts. 
and mountains may not sink in.^ In another investigation it has 
been shown that local cla.stic yielding on the coast-lines of conti- 
nents may produce an augmentation of apparent tid ? in certain 
places on account of the flexure of the upper strata, when a great 
weight of water is added and subtracted f‘^*om tho adjacent oceanic 
area at high and low tide.* There is reason to believe that such 
flexure has actually been observed by a delicate form of level on 
the coast of the Bay of Biscay.*^ 

§ 45. Viscous and Elastko- Viscous Tides, 

It might be supposed that tho earth is composed of a viscous Viscous 
fluid of great stiffness, or that it possesses an elasticity wliicli and 
breaks down under continued stress. Both these hypotheses have elastico* 
been considered, and the results are confirmatory of tlm conclusion viscous 
that the earth is made of very stitf material.® These problems tides, 
appear to have been worthy of* attack, although the existence of 
measurable oceanic tides of long period negatives the adoption of 
the hypothesis of true viscosity, at least under stresses comparable 
with tide-generating forces. i 

If a sphere of radius n, density ?c, 'viscosity modulus r, he 
under tho action of forces due to a potential per unit volume 
so that n is tho speed of tho tide, the solution of tho 
}»rohlein show’s that the tide of the sphere is expressed by 

cos f cos {nt - f) (101 ), 

1 . t 19u rj 

where tanf = 7i-, x - — 

g’ 5?m- “ ft 

Thus the tides of tho viscous globe are to the equilibrium tides of 
a fluid globe as cos e to unity, and there is a fetardation e/n of the 
time of high tide after tho "passage of tho tide -gen orator over the 
mcHdian. further, by arguimuiis similar to that applied in the 
ease of elastic tides, it is found that oceanic tides are reduced by 
tho yielding in the proportion of sin e to unity, and that there is 
an apparent acceleration of the time of high water by (Jtt- f)//7. 

It appears by numerical calculation that, in order that the oceanic 
semi-diurnal tide may liavo a value equal to two-thirds of the full 
amount on a rigid globe, the stiffness of the globe must he about 
twenty thousand times as great as that oi pitch at freezing 
temperature, w’hen it is liard and brittle. We must here j»ass by 
the results of tho hypothesis of an elasticity degrading under the 
influence of continued stress. 

IX. Tidal Friction. 

§ 46. General Explanation. 

The investigation of the tides of a viscous sphere has led us to the General 
consideration of a frictionally retarded tide. The effects of tidal explana- 
friction are of such general interest that we give a sketch of the tion of 
principal results without the aid of mathematical symbols. In fig. tidal fric- 
8 the paper is su])posed to bo the jdano of the orbit of a satellite M tion, 
revolving in tlie direction of the arrow about tho planet C, which 
rotates in the direction of the arrow about an axis perpendicular to 
the paper. The rotation of the planet is supposed to be more rapid 
than that of the satellite, so that the day is shorter than tho month. 

Let us suppose that the planet is either entirely fluid, or has an 
ocean of such depth that it is high water under or nearly under the 
satellite. When there is no fnetion, with the satellite at in, the 
planet is elongated into the ellipsoidal shape shown, cutting the 
mean sphere, which is dotted. But, wlicn there is fription in tho 
fluid motion, the tide is retarded, and liigli tide occurs after the 
satellite has passed the meridian. Then, if we keep fhe same figure 
to represent the tidal elongation, tho satellite must bo at M, instead 
of at m. If we number the four quadrants as shown, the satellite 
must bo in imadrant 1. The protuberance P is nearer to the satellite 
than P'. and the deficiency 0 is further awav*than the deficiency 


* Darwin, “On 19-ycarly Tide at ,Karac)il,” in Brit. Asaoc. Report, 1880, 

3 G. H. Darwin, Phil. Trana., pt. 1., 1882, p. 187, wltli correction, Proe. Roy, 
Soc., 1885. 

* Id., Brit, Aaaoc. Rep., 1882, or Phil.'May., 1882. 

® D’Abl)adie, Anmlea Soc. Sc, de Bruxellea, 1881, or quotation by Darwin, 
he. rit. 

3 0. H. Darwin, Phil. Tra»w., pt. I., 1879, p. 1; see alao Lamb, “On the 
Osclllationa of a Viscous Spheroid,” Proc. Lotul, Math. Soc., Nov, 1881, p. 81. 
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Qd Hence the resultant action of the planet on the satellite must 
be in some such direction as MN. The action of the satellite on 
the pkliet is etjiijil and 
opposite, and the lorce in 
NM, wot being through 
the planet's centre, must 
produce a retarding 
couple on the planet’s 
rotation, the mnguitudo 
of whifch dci)ends on the 
length of the arm CN.' 

This tidal frictional 
couple varies ^as the 
height of the tide, and 
also depends on the sa- 
tellite’s distance ; its in- 
tensity in fa^it varies as 
the 8(iuare of the tide- 
generating force, andfi 
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therefore as the inverse sixili power of the satellite’s distance. Thus 
tidal friction must retard the planetary rotation. Let us now con- 
sider its effect oil the sut^'llite. If the force acting on M be resolved 
along and perpendicular to tlie direction CM, the perpendicular 
component tends to accelerate the satellite’s velocity. It alone 
would carry the satellite further from 0 than it would he dragged 
hack by the eentraj force towards C. The satellite would describe 
a spiral, the coils of wliiefi wouhl he very nearly circular and very 
nearly .^’oiiicident. If now wo resolve the central component force 
along CM tangentially and p(>rpendicular to the spiral, the tangential 
component tends to retard tlie velocity of the satellite, whereas the 
disturbing force, already considered, tends to accelerate it. With 
1 the gravitational law of force Ixitween the two bodies the retarda- 
tion must preji^ail over the acceleration.^ The moment of mo- 
mentum of the whole system remains unchanged, and that of the 
planetary rotation diminislies, so tliat the orbital moment of 
momentum must increase ; now orbital moment of momentum in- 
creases witli increasing distance ami diminishing linear and angular 
velocity of the satellite. The action of tidal friction may appear 
somewhat paradoxical, but it is tlie exact converse of the accelera- 
tion of the linear and angular velocity and the diminution of dis- 
tance of a satellite moving through a resisting medium. The latter 
result is generally more familiar than the action of tidal friction, 
and it may help the reader to realize the result in the present case. 
Tidal friction then diminishes planetary rotation, increases thl^ 
satellite’s distance, and diminishes the orbital angular velocity. 
The eomparativo lale of diminution of the two angular velocities 
is generally very dillereiit. If the satellite be close to the planet 
the rate of increase of the satellite’s periodic time or mouth is large 
compared with the rate of increase of the period of planetary rota- 
tion or day ; but if the satellite is far off the conver.se is true. 
Hence, if tlie satellite starts very near the planet, with the montli 
a little longer tliaii the day, as the satellite recodes the mouth soon 
increases, so that it contains many days. H’he iiumher of days in 
the month attains a maximum and then diminislies. Finally the 
two angular velocities subside to a second identity, the day and 
month being identical and both very long. 

We have suiiposed that tlie ocean is of such depth that the tides 
are direct ; if, however, they are inverted, with low water uiidej or 
nearly under the satellite, friction, instead of retarding, accelerates 
the tide ; and it would he easy by drawing another figure to see 
tliat the whole of the above conclusions hold equally true with 
inverted tides. 

§ 47. Exact Investigation of ilix. Secular Effects of Tidal Friction.. 

The general conclusions of the lust section are of sucli wide in- 
terest that wo prqcecd to a rigorous discussion of the principal efleets 
of tidal friction in the elementary case of the circular orbit. In 
order, however, to abridge the investigation we shall only consider 
the case when the planetary rotation is more rapid than the satel- 
lite’s orbital motion. 

Suppose an attractive particle or satellite of mass vi to be moving 
in a circular orbit, with an angular velocity il, round a planet 
of mass M, and siqiposo the planet to be rotating about an axis 
perpeiidiculjr to the plane of the orbit, with an angular velocity 
n ; suppose, also, the mass of the iilanet to be partially or wholly 
imperfectly elaslic or viscous, or that there are oceans on the sur- 
face of the planet ; then the attraction of the satellite must produce 
a relative motion in the parts of tlie planet, and that motion must 
he subject to friction, *or, in other words, there must bo frictional 
tides of some sort or other. The system must accordingly be losing 
energy 4)y friction, and its configuration must change in such a way 
that its whole energy diminishes. ^ S«ich a system does not differ 
much from those of actual planets and satellites, and, therefore, the 
results deduced in this hypothetical case must agree pretty closely 
with the actual course of evoJution, provided that time enough has 

i This way of presenting the action of tidal friction is due to Professor Stokes. 


■Kji 


whence 


been and will be given for such changes. Let C he the momeift of 
inertia of the planet about its axis of rotation, r the distance of tho> 
satellite from the centre of the planet, h the resultant moment of^ 
momentum of the wliolo system, e the whole energy, both kinetic 
and potential, of the system. It is assumed that the figure of the 
planet and the distribution of its internal density are such that the 
attraction of tlie satellite causes no couple about any axis perpen- 
dicular to that of rotation. A sjiecial system of units of mass, 
length, and time will now bo adopted such that the analytical re- 
sults are reduced to their simplest forms. Let the unit of mass bo 
J/m/(J/-f-7a). Let the unit of length y be such a distance that the 
moment of inertia of the planet about its axis of rotation may be 
equal to the momept of inertia of the planet and satellite, treated 
as particles, about their centri) of inertia, when distant y ajiart from 
one another. This condition gives 

M + in/ \M + m/ ' 

^ I Mm I 

Let the unit of time t be the time in which the satellite revolves 
through 57'"'3 about the planet, when the satellite’s radius vector 
is equal to y. Iii this case l/r is the satellite’s orbital angular 
velocity, and by the law of periodic times wo liavc 
r--y‘ = /4(d/+?/i)> 

where ^ i.s tlie attraction between unit masses at unit distance. 

Then by substitution for y 

1 li-{Mmf / 

This system of units will be found to make the three following Special 
functions each equal to unity, viz., and C. units. 

'Fhe units are iu fact diu-ivcd from the consideration that these 
functions are each to be unity. In the case of the earth and moon, 
if wn take the moon’s mass as ^<1 of the earth's and the earth’s 
moment of inertia as J J/u,* (as is very nearly the case), it may easily 
bo shown that the unit of mass is ^1 the earth’s mass, the unit 
of length r)’26 earth’s radii or 33,506 kilometres (20,807 miles), 
and the unit of time 2 hrs. 41 minutes. Iu these units the present 
angular velocity of the earth’s diurnal rotation is expressed by 
*7044, and the moon’s jirosont radius vector by 11*454. The two Moment 
bodies being supposed to revolve iu circles about their common of mo- 
centre of inertia with an angular velocity il, the moment of momen- mentum. 
turn of orbital motion is 

.,/( f;L ,=a 

Then, by the law of periodic times in a circular orbit, 

» ; 

whence ilr^ ~/j.^{M+m)^r^. 

The moment of inoineiitum of orbital motion 

ami in the special units this is equal to The moment of 
momentum of the planet’s rotation is Cn, and (7=1 in the special 
units. Therefore {102). 

Since the moon’s present radius vector is 11*454, it follows that 
the orbital momentum of the moon is 3'384. Adding to this the 
rotational momentum of tlio earth, which is *701, we obtain 4*088 
for the total innmerit of momentum of the moon and earth. The 
ratio of the orbital to the rotational momentum is 4*80, so that 
the total moment of momentum of the system would, but for the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, be 5’80 times that of the eartli’s rotation. 

Again, tlie kinetic energy of orbital motion is 

The kinetic energy of the planet’s rotation is \Cn^. The potential 
energy of the system ia-tiMvilr. Adding the three energies to- 
gether, and transforming into tne special units, we have 

2e = 7i^ -}lr (103). 

Now let aj=r^, Y=2e. * 

It will bo noticed that a;, the moment of momentum of orbital 
motion, is equal to the square root of the satellite’s distance from 
the planet. Then equations (102) and (103) become 

h — y-^x (^04)- 

y=::y^-ll3^ = {h-x)\-~ (105). 

(104) is the Equation of conservation of moment of momentum, or, 
shortly, the equation of momentum ; (105) is the equation of energy. 

Now consider a system started with given positive moraoiit of # 
momentum h ; and we havo all sorts of ways in which it may be 
started. If the two rotations be of opposite kinds, it ie clear that Maxi- 
we may start the system with any amount of energy however OTcat, raumandi 
but the true maxima and minima of energy coni [latible with 
given moment of momentum are supplied by dYjdbc^O^ 
or a;“A + l/ar=0, 

that is to say, a^-/(uc* + l = 0 (106). • 

•We shall presently see that this quartic has either two real roots 
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No rela- and two imaginary, or all imaginary roots. The (juartic may be 
tive mo- •derived from quite a different consideration, viz. , by hndiiig the con- 
tion be- dition under which the satellite may move round the planet so that 
the planet shall always show the same face to the satellito,— in fact, 
so that they move as parts of one rigid body. The condition is 
simply that the satellite's orbital angular velocity 0=n, the planet’s 
angular velocity of rotation, or i/“ since 7i = y and ri = 0“J = .r. 

By substituting this value of y in the e(juation of momentum (104), 
we got as before - kx:^ + 1=0 

At present we have only obtained one result, viz., that, if with 
given moment of inomontum it is possible to sot the satellito and 
minimum, planet moving as a rigid body, it is possible to do so in two ways, 
and one of these w'ays requires a maximum amount of energy and 
the other a minimum ; from this it is clear that one must be a rapid 
f rotation with the satellite near the nlanet and tlio other a alow one 
with the satellito reinoto from the planet. In the three equations 

A=?/ + a; (107), 

r=(;i-a-)--l/.c^ (108), 

7?y=^\ (109), 

(107) is the ccpiation of momentum, (108) that of energy, and (109) 
may bo called the on nation of rigidity, since it indicates that the 
two bodies move as though parts of one rigid body. To illustrate 
these equations goometrically, wo may take as al)scis.sa x, which 
is the moment of momentiini of orbital motion, so that the axis 
of X may be called the axis of orbital inoinentum. Also, for 
Graphical equations (107) and (109) we may take as ordinate ?/, w'hich is the 
illustra- moment of momentum of the planet’s rotation, so that the axis 
tion. of y may be called the axis of rotational momentum. For (108) 
wo may take as ordinate F, which is twice the energy of the 
system, so that the axis of Y may bo called the axis ot energy. 
Then, as it will be convenient to exhibit all three curves in the 
same figure, with a parallel axis of x, we must have the axis of 
energy identical with that of rotational momentum. It will not 
be necessary to consider tlio case where tlio resultant moment of 
momentum h is negative, because this w’onld only bo equivalent to 
reversing all the rotations ; li is therefore to be taken as essentially 
positive. Then the line of momentum whose equation is (107) is a 
straight line inclined at 45^ to eitlier axis, having positive intercepts 
on both axes. The curve of rigidity whose equation is (109) k 
clearly of the same nature as a rectangular hyperbola, but it has a 
much more rapid rate of approach to the axis of orbital momentum 
than to that of rotational momentum. The intersections (if any) 
of the curve of rigidity with the lino of momentum have abscissjo 
which are the two roots of the quartic jr* - /ix^+ 1 = 0, The quartic 
has, therefore, two real roots or all imaginary roots. Then, since 
x=\/r, the intersection w’hich is more remote from the origin 
indicates a configuration where the satellite is remote from tliq 
planet ; the other gives the conligiiration where the satellite is 
clo.ser to tlie planet. Wo have nlrcmly learnt that these two cor- 
respond respectively to minimum and maximum energy. When x 
is very largo, the eejuation to the curve of energy is F=(/i-x)‘, 
which is tlio ,e(iuation to a parabola with a vertical axis parallel 
to F and distant h from the origin, so that the axis of the para- 
bola pass(?3 through the intersection of tlio lino of momentum 
with the axis of orbital momentum. Wlieu x is very small, tho 
equation becomes Y=-llx\ Hence the axis of F is asymptotic 
on both sides to the curve of energy. Then, if tho line of mo- 
mentum intersects the curve of rigidity, the curve of energy has a 
maximum vertically underneath tho point of intersection nearer 
tho origin and a minimum underneath the pofiit more remote. 
But, if there are no intersections, it has no maximum or minimum. 

Fig. 9 show's these curves when drawn to scale for tho case of tho 
earth and moon, that is to say, with A = 4. The points a- and A, 
■which are the maximum and minimum 
of the curve of energy, are supposed to 
he on the same ordinates as A and B, 
the intersei+ionsof the curve of ripdity 
with the line of momentum. Tnc in- 
tersection of tho line of momentum with 
the axis of orbital momentum is denoted 
r I), hut ill a figure of this size it neces- 
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sarily remains indistinpiishahle from B. As tho zero of energy is 
quite arbitrary, the origin for the cmergy curve is displaced down- 
wards, and this prevents tho two curves from crossing one another 
in a confusing manner; On account of the limitation imposed w& 


neglect the case where the quartic has no real roots. Every point 
of the lino of momentum gives by its abscissa and ordinate the square 
root of the satellite’s distance and the rotation the placet, and 
the ordinate of the energy curve gives tho energy corresponding to 
each distance of the satellite. Part of tho figure has no physical 
meaning, for it is impossible for the satellite to move couiid the 
planet at a distance less than the sum of the radii of the planet 
and .satellite. For example, the moon’s diameter being about 2200 
miles, and the earth’s about 8000, the moon’s distance cannot be 
less than 6100 miles. Accordingly a strip is marked off andtjhafted 
on each side of the vertical axis within which the figure haS|.no 
physical meaning. The point P indicates the present configura- 
tion of the earth and moon. The curve of rigidity x^//=l is tho 
same for all values of A, and by moving the line of momentum 
parallel to itself nearer to or further from the origin, ^we may 
represent all possible moments of momentum of the whole system. 

Tho smallest amount of moment of momentum with which it is Least mo- 
possible to sot tho system moving as a rigid body, wifti centrifugal mentum 
force enough to balance the mutinCl at/r^ction, is when the line of for which 
niomentum touches the curve of rigidity. The conditiori for this no rela- 
is clearly that the equation Ar'‘* + 1 = 0 should have equal roots, tive mo- 
If it has equal roots, each root must bo J/i-, and thcroforo lion pos- 

(3A)*-A(P)» + 1 = 0, 

whence 7i.‘=e/3’ or A = 4/3l=l'7.'). Tlio actual value of h for tho 
moon and earth is about 4 ; hence, if the moon-earth system were 
started with less than of its actual t nomen*u of momentum, it 
Would not be possible for tho tw'o bodies to move so that earth Maxi- 
should ahvays show' tho same face to tho moon. Again, if wo travel mum 
along the lino of momentum, there must be some point for which number 
1 /x^ is a maximum, and since there must be sornq point of days in 

for which the number of planetary rotations is greatest during one month, 
revolution of the satellite ; or, shortly, there must bo some con- 
figuration for which there k a maximqin number' of days in the 
month. Now yj? is equal to x\h-x)y and this is a maximum 
when xrt^h and the maxiimim number of days in tlic month is 
, - J/t) or ; if h is equal to 4, as is nearly tho case for 

the earth and moon, this becomes 27. Hence it follows that we now 
liavo very nearly the maximum number of days in tlio month. A 
more accurate investigation in a paper on tno “Precession of a 
Viscous Spheroid” in Phil, Fm?w., part i., 1879, showed tliat, taking 
account ol solar tidal friction and of tho obliquity to the ecliptic, 
the maximum number of days is about 20, and that wo have already 
passed through tho ])haso ot maximum. Wc will now consider the Hiscus- 
phy.sical meaning of tho figun;. It is assumed that tho remiltant sion of 
moment of momentum of the whole system corresponds to a positive figure, 
rotation. Now' iinafuno two points w’ith tho same abscissa, one 
on tho momentum line and tno other on the energy curve, and 
suppose tho one on the energy curve to guide that on tho momentum 
line. Then, since w'e are supposing frictional ti<les to bo raised on 
tho planet, the energy must uegrado, and however the two points 
are set initially tho })oint on tho energy curve must always slide 
down a .slope, carrying with it tlie otlicr point. Looking at tho 
figure, w'O SCO that there are four slopes in tho energy curve, two 
running down to tho planet and two down to the minimum. ’There 
are therefore four W'ays in which the system may degrade, according 
to the w'ay it was started ; but w'o shall only consider one, that 
cornjspomling to the ])ortion KVtha of tho figure. For tho part of 
tho line of momentum AB tho month is longer than the day, and 
this is the case with all known satellites except the nearer one of History of 
Mars. Now’, if a satellite be placed in the condition A — that is to satellite 
say, moving rapidly round a jfianct which always shows tho same as energy 
face to the satellite — tho condition is clearly dynamically unstable, degrades, 
for tlie least disturbance w'ill determine wliether the system shall 
degrade dow’n tho slopes ac or ah — that is to say, whether it falls 
into or recedes from the planet. If the eiiuilibrium breaks down 
by the satellite receding, tlie recession will go on until tlie system 
has reached the state corresponding to B. It is clear that, if the 
intersection of the edge of the shaded strip witli the line of mo- 
mentum be identical with the point A, which indicates that the 
satellite is just touching the planet, then the two bodies are in 
effect parts of a single body in an unstable configuration. If, 
thi^rcfore, the moon was originally part of tho earth, we should 
expect to find this identity. Now in fig. 9, drawn to scale to re- 
present the earth and moon, there is so close an approach between 
the edge of the shaded band and tho intersection of tho line of 
momentum ami curve of rigidity that it would beScarcely possible 
to distinguish them. Hence, there seems a probability tnat tho 
two bcKlios once formed parts of a single one, which broke up in 
consequence of some kina of instability. This view is confirmed 
by the more detailed consideration of the case in the paper on tho 
“Precession of a Viscous Spheroid,” already referred to, And sub- 
sequent papers, in tho Philoauphical Transacluma of the Royal 
Society.^ 

1 For further consideration of this 8al4ec^, see a series of papers by Mr Q. H. 

Darwin, In Proceed, and Trane, of the Royal Society from 1878 to 1881, and 
Appendix G (b) to part II. vol. 1. of Thomson and Tait's Nat. PhU., 1888. 
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§ 48 . Aimunt of Tidal Retardation of EariKs Rotation, 
Accelera- With fespect to ^ic actual amount of retardation of the earth’s 
tion of rotation, we quote the following from Thomson and Tail’s Nai, 
moon’s ( 1883 ^, § 830.1 

motion ** In observational astronomy the earth’s rotation serves as a time- 
due to hoeper, and thus a retardation of terrestrial rotation will appear 

tidal astronomically as an acceleration of the motion of the heavenly 

friction, bodifs. It is only in the case of the moon’s motion that such an 
apparent acceleration can be possibly detected. Now, as Laplace 
lirsJ pointed out, there must be a slow variation in the moon’s 
mean motion arising from the secular changes in the eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbft around the sun. At the present time, and for 
several thousand years in tho’future, the variation in the moon’s 
motion je and' will he an acceleration. Laplace’s theoretical 
calculation of the amount of that acceleration appeared to agree 
well with thoii-esults which were in his day accepted as represent- 
ing the facts of observation. ]Jut in 1853 Adams showed that 
Laplace’s reasoning was atifihilt, and that the numerical results of 
Damoiscau’s and Diana’s theories with roforonce to it conscfjuently 
require to be sensibly altered. Ilanscii’s theory of the secular 
acceleration is vitiated by an error of principle similar to that 
which atfects the theories of Damoiseau and Plana ; but, the mathe- 
matical process which he followed being dilferent from theirs, he 
arrived at somewhat dilferent results. From the erroneous theory 
Hausen found the v; 4 liie of for the coelhcicnt of the term in 
the moon’s mean longitude depending on the square of the time, 
the uiiii^of time being a century ; in a later computation given in 
his Darkguiig he found the coctlicient to bo 12" r)6,^ 

“ In 1859 Adams communicated to Delaunay bis final result, 
namely, *tliat the coefficient of this term appears from a correctly con- 
ducted investigation to be 5"*7, so that at the end of a century tlio 
moon is 5"7 behv’e the jiosition it would have liad at the same time 
if its mean angular velocity liad remained tho same as at the begin- 
ning of the century. Delaunay vcrifu'il this result, and added some 
furtner small terms which increased the coefficient from h"'? to 6"‘l. 
Various “Now, according to Airy, Hansen’s value of the ‘advance’ 
esti- represents very well the circumstances of the eclijiscs of Agathocles, 
mates of Larissa, and Thale-s, hut is if anything too small. Ncweomh, on 
amount, the other liand, is inclined from an elaborate discussion of the 
ancient eclipses to believe Hausen’s value to be too large, and gives 
two competing values, viz., 8"‘4 and 

“ In any case it follow^ that the value of tho advance ns theoreti- 
cally deduced from all the causes, known up to the present time to 
be operative, is smaller than that which agrees w’itli observation. 
In what follows 12" is taken as the observational value of tho 
advance, and 6" as the explained part of this phenomenon. About 
the beginning of 1866 Delaunay suggested that the true explana- 
tion of the discrepancy might he a retardation of the earth’s rota- 
tion by tidal friction. Using tliis hypothesis, and allowing for tho 
consequent retardation of the moon’s mean motion by tidal re-mdion, 
Numeri- Adams, in an estimate whicli ho has communicated to ns, foun<lcd 
cal result on tho rough assumption that tho parts of the earth’s retardation 
M to due to solar and lunar tides are as tho sejuares of the re.s[H}Ctive 
earth’s tide-generating forces, finds 22 sec. as the error by which the earth, 
rotation, regarded as a time-keeper, w'ould in a century get behind a perfeet 
clock rated at the beginning of tho century. Thus at tho end of a 
century a meridian of the earth is 330" behind the position in 
which it would have been if the earth had continucci to rotate 
with the same angular velocity which it had at the beginning of 
the century. . . . 

“ Whatever he the value of the retardation of tho earth’s rotation 
it is necessarily the result of several causes, of which tidal friction is 
almost certainly preponderant. If w'e accept Adams’s estimate as 
applicable to the outcome of the various concurring causes, tbeii. if 
the rate of retardation giving the integral effect were uniform, the 
earth as a timc-kceiier would be going slowiiv by •22*'of a second j)cr 
year in the middle, and by *44 of a second per year at the end, than at 

t!ie beginning of the century. Tho latter is of the present 

angular velocity ; and, if the rate of retardation had been uniform 
during ten million centuries past, the earth must have been rotat- 
ing faster by about one-seventh than at jiresont, and the centri- 

1 See also G. H. Darwin’s Address to Sex:t. A, Brit. Assoc, meetinp;, 1886. 

9 “ It appears not unusual for physical astronomers to use an abbreviated 
phraseology, for sneJIfylng accelerations, which needs explanation. Thus, 
when they speak of the secular acceleration being, e.g., * 12" '56 in a century,’ 
they mean by ‘acceleration’ wliat is more properly ‘the effect of the accelera- 
tion on the moon’s mean longitude.’ The correct unabbreviated statement is 
‘the acceleration Is 25"‘12 century per century.’ Thus Hansen’s result is 
that in each century the mean motion of the moon is augniente(i hy an angular 
velocity of 26"’12 per century, so that at the end of a century the mean longi- 
tude la greyer by ^ of 25"’12 than It would h|ve been had the moon's mean 
motion remained the same as it was at the.beginning of the century. Con- 
aidering how absurd It would be to speak of a falling wsly as experiencing an 
acceleration of 16 feet in a second, or of 04 feet in two seconds, and how false 
and inconvenient it is to speak or a watch being 20 sccomls fast when it is 20 
aeconds in advance of where it ougnt to be. we venture to suggest that, to 
attain clearness and correctness without sacrifice of brevity, ‘advance’be sub- 
8titQt«d for ‘acceleration ' in the ordinary astronomical phraseology.” 

4 SeiearcKei on the Motion of the Moon, Wcialiijngton, 1878. 


fugal force must have been greater in the proportion of 817^ toqliiom- 
717* or of 67 to 51. If the consolidation took place then or earlier, son’s ar- 
the cllipticity of the upper layers must have been instead of gument 
about as it is at present. It must necessarily remain uncertain as to age 
whether the earth would from time to time adjust itself completely of con- 
to a figure of eqiiilihnuni ailapted to the rotation. But it is clear solida- 
that a want of complete adjustment ^vould leave traces in a jire- tion of 
pondcranco of land in equatorial regions. The existence of large earth, 
continents and the great eifective rigidity of tho earth’s mass 
render it imiirohahle that tlie adjustments, if any, to the appropri- 
ate figure 01 equilibrium would be complete. The fact then tnat 
the continents arc arranged along meridians rather than in an 
equatorial belt affords some degree of jiroof that tlie consolidation 
of the earth took place at a time when tho diurnal rotation differed 
hut little from its present value. It is probable, therefore, that 
the date of consolidation is considerably more recent than a thou- 
sand million years ago. It is i»rot>er, however, to add that Adams Great 
lays but little stress on the actual numerical values which have uncer- 
been used in this cornimtation, and is of opinion that the amount taiuty 
of tidal retardation of the cartli’s rotation is quite uncertain.” jn pre- 

cedi ii a 

§ 49. Effects of Tidal Friction on the Klrmciiis of the Moon^s uunibers. 

Orbit and on the Earth's Rotation, 

It would bo impossible within the limits of the present article to Effects of 
discuss completely the effects of tidal friction ; we therefore confine tijai 
ourselves to certain general considerations which throw light on friction, 
the nature of those effects. We have in the preceding sections 
supposed that the planet's axis is iHjrjiendicular to tho orbit of the 
satellite, and that the latter is circular ; we shall now suppose the 
orbit to he oblique to the equator and eccentric, and shall also 
consider some of tho effects of the solar perturbation of the moon- 
eartli system. For the sake of brevity the planet w’ill be called 
the earth, and the satellite the moon. The complete investigation 
was carried out on the hyjiothesis that the j)lanet was a viscous 
spheroid, because this was the only theory of frictionally resisted 
tides which had been worked out. Although the results would be 
]^^actically the same for any system of frictionally resisted tides, 
we. shall speak ludow of tlie planet or earth as a viscous body.^ 

We shall show that if the tidal retardation be small the obliquity Obli- 
of tlie ecliptic increases, the earth’s rotation is retarded, ancl the quity of 
moon’s distance and periodic time are increased. Fig. 10 represents the 
the earth as seen from above the ecliptic 

.south pole, so that S is tho polo increases, 

and the outer circle the equator. 

The earth's rotation is m the 
ily'ection of the curved arrow at 
S. The half of the inner circle/^ 
which is drawn with a full line is v 
a semi-small-circle of south lati- 
tude, and the dotted semicircle is 
a semi -small -circle in tho same 
north latitude. Oenerally dottod 
lines indicate ymits of the figure 
which arc Ix'low tho plane of tho 
paper. It will make tho explana- 
tion somewhat simpler if we suppose tho tides to be raised by a 
moon and anti-moon diainetricalfy opposite to one another. Jjet 
M and M' be the projections of the moon and anti-moon on to the 
terrestrial sphere. •If the fluid in which the tides are raised were 
perfectly frictionless,® or if the earth were a perfect fluid or per- 
lectly elastic, tho ajiices of the tidal spheroid would be at M and 
M'. If, however, there is internal friction, due to any sort of 
viscosity, the tides will lag, and we may supjwse the tidal apices 
to bo at T and T’. Now suppose the tidal protuberances to be 
rej)]aced by two eciual heavy })article8 at T and T', which are in- 
stantaneously rigidly connected with the earth. Then the attrac- 
tion of tlie moon on T is greater than on T', and that of the anti- 
muon on T is greater than on T. The resultant of these forces is 
clearly a pair of forces acting on the earth in the ilirection TM, 

T'M'. These forces clearly cause a couple about the axis in the 
equator, which lies in tho same meridian as the moon and anti- 
moon. The direction of the couple is shown by the curved arrows 
at L,L'. If the effects of this couple be compounded with the 
existing rotation of the earth according to the principle of tho 
gyroscope, the* south polo S tends to approach M and the north 
pole to approach M'. Hence, supposing the moon to move in tho 
ecliptic, tlie inclination of the earth’s axis to the ecliptic (linqn- 
ishes, or the ohliiyuity incrca.ses. Next the forces TM, T'M’ dearly 
produce, as in tho simpler case considered above, a couple about the 
earth’s jiolar axis, which tends to retard th« diurnal rotation. 

This general explanation remains a fair representation of the 
state of the case so long as the different harmonic constituents of 
the aggregate tide- wave do not suffer very different amounts of re- 

4 Those explanations, together with other remarks, arc to tie found in the 
abitracts of Mr 0. H. Darwin’s memoirs in Proc, Roy. Soc., 1878 to 1881. 

# We here suppose the tides not to be inverted. If they are inverted tod 
concinaion is precisely the same. 
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: tardation ; and this is the case so long as tho viscosity is not great. 
The rigorous result for a viscous planet sliows that in general tlie 
ol)li(puty will increase, and it a|)})L*ars that, with small viscosity of 
the planet, if tho period of the satellite bo longer than two periods 
of rotation of tho ]»lanet, tho oblhiuity increases, and vice versa. 
ITenco zero obliquity is only dynamically stable when tho period 
^ of tho satellite is less than two periods of the planet’s rotation. 

Inclina- Suppose the motions of the planet and of its solitary satellite to 
tion of he referred to the invariable plane of the system. Tho axis of 
plane of resultant moment of momentum is normal to this plane, and the 
orbit component rotations arc; that of the plaiiet about its axis of figure 
genially and the orbital motion of the planet and satellite round their corn- 
decreases. mon centre of inertia ; the axis of this latter rotation is clearly the 
f , normal to the satellit(;’s orbit, lienee tho normal to the orbit, the 
axis of resultant moment of momentum, and tho ]»lanet’s axis 
of rotation must always lie in one plane. From this it follows 
that the orbit and the planet’s CMpiator must necessarily have a 
common node on the invariable plane. If cither of the component 
rotations alters in amount or direction, a corresponding change 
must take place in the other, sucli as will keep the resultant 
moment of momontum constant in direction and magnitude. It 
has been shown that the effect of tidal friction is to increase the 
distance of tlie satellite from the planet, and to transfer moment 
of momentum from that of j)lanetary rotation to that of orbital 
motion. If, then, the direction of the planet’s axis of rotation 
does not change, it follows that the normal to tho lunar orbit must 
approach the axis of resultant moment of momentum. By drawing 
a series of parallelograms on the .same diameter and keeping one 
side constant in direction, this may lx; easily seen to ho true. This 
is equivalent to saying that the inclination of tho satellite’s orbit 
will deereaso. But this decrease of inclination does not always 
necessarily take place, for the previous investigations show that 
another effect of tidal friction may he to increase the obliquity of 
the planet’s equator to the invariaide plane, or, in other words, to 
increase the inclination of tlie planet’s axis to tho axis of resultant 
moment of momentum. Now, if a ])arallelogram he drawn with 
a constant diameter, it is seen that by increasing the inclination 
of one of the sides to tlje diameter (and even decreasing its length) 
the inclination of the otluT side to the diameter may also he In- 
creased. The most fuvonral)lo case for such a cl)ange is when tlie 
side whose inclination is increased is nearly as long as the diameter. 
From this it follows that tho inclination of tlie satellite’s orbit to tho 
invariable idano may increase, and that it is most likely to increase, 
when the moment of inomeiitum of planetary rotation is large com- 
pared with that of the orbital motion. The analytical solution of 
the })rohlem agrees with these results, for it shows tliat if tho vis- 
cosity of the planet be small the inclination of the orbit alwa*/s 
diminishes, but if the viscosity he large, and if the satellite moves 
with a short periodic time (as estimated in rotations of tlie planet), 
the inedination of the orbit will increase. These results convey 
some idea of the pliysical causes which may have given rise to the 
present inclination of the lunar orbit to tho ecliptic. For tho 
analytical investigation .shows that the inclination of tho lunar 
orbit to a certain plane, which rej)laces the iuvarialde plane when 
the solar attraction is introduced, was initially small, that it then 
increased to a maximum, and that it finally diminished and is still 
diminishing. 

But the laws above referred to would, by themselves, afford a very 
unsatisfactory exjilanation of the inclination of i^ho lunar orbit, be- 
cause tho sun's attraction is a matter of much importance. It has 
been found that, if the viscosity of the planet ue small, tho in- 
clination of tho orbit of tlie solitary satellite to the invariable id.ane 
will always diminish ; hut, when solar inlluence is introdueed, the 
corresponding statement is not true with regard to tho inclination 
of tho lunar orbit to the proper plane, for during one part of the 
moon’s history the inclination to the proper plane would have 
increased even if the viscosity of the cartn had been small. 

Eccen- Consider a satellite revolving about a planet in an elliptic orbit, 
tricity of with a [leriodic time which is long compared with the period of rota- 
orbit tion of the planet ; and suppose that frictional tides are raisecl on 
generally the planet. The major a.\is of the tidal spheroid always points in 
increases, advance of tho .satellite, and exerci.ses on it a force wliich tends to 
accelerate its linear velo( ity. When the satellite is in perigee the 
tides are higher, and this disturbing force is greater than when the 
satellite is in apogee. Tho disturbing force may therefore bo repre- 
sented as a constant force, always tending to accelerate tho motion 
of the .satellite, and a.s a jieriodic force wliich accelerates in perigee 
afid retards in apogee. The constant force causes a secular increase 
of the satellite’s mean distance and a retardation of its moan motion. 
The accelerating force in perigee causes tho satellite to swing out 
further than it would otherwise have done, so that when it comes 
round to apogee it is more remote from the jdanct. The retarding 
force in apogee acts exactly inversely, and tfiininishes the perigean 
distance. Thus, the apogean distance increases and tho perigean 
But it distance diminishes, or, in otlicr words, the eccentricity of tho orbit 
may de- increases. Now consider another case, and suppose the satellite's 
crease, periodic time to be identical witli that of the planet’s rotation. 


Then, when the satellite is in perigee, it is moving faster than the 
planet rotates, and when in apogee it is movingislowcr ,* ^enco at 
apogee the tides la^, and at perigee they are accelerated. Now the 
lagging apogean tides give rise to an accelerating force^on the 
satellite, and iiiCTcase the perigean distance, whilst thoiaccelorated 
perigean tides give rise to a retarding force, and deereaso tho 
apogean distance. Hence in this case tho eccentricity of tho orbit 
will diminish. It follows from these two results that there must 
he some intermediate periodic time of the satellite for whicit the 
eccentricity does not tend to vary. ^ 

But the preceding general explanation is in reality somewhat less 
satisfactory tlian it seems, because it docs not make clear tho 
exi.stenco of certain antagonistic iiifi/Uonees, to which, however, wo 
shall not refer. Tho rigorous result, for a viscous planet, shows 
that in general the eccentricity of the orbit will incroasS ; but, if 
tho obliquity of the planet’s eejuator be nearly 00^ or if the viscosity 
be so great as to approacli perfect rigidity, or if tli§ periodic time 
of the satellite (measured in rotaflion^. of tlie planet) oe short, the 
ceeentrieity will slowly diminish. When the viscosity is small the 
law of variation of eccentricity is v(;ry simple : if eleven periods 
of tho satellite occupy a longer time than eighteen rotations of the 
planet, the eccentniuty increases, and vice wrsa. Hence in tho 
case of small viscosity a circular orbit is only dynamically stable 
if tho eleven periods arc shorter than tho eighteen rotations. 

X. Cosmogonic SrKruLATioxs FOUNt^iED on^^Tidal Fuictiox. 

§ 50. History of the Earth and }foov. ^ 

We shall not attempt to discuss the mathematical methods by 
whi(;li tho complete history of a planet, attended by one or more 
satellites, is to be traced. The laws indicated in the preceding 
sections show that there is sncli a prohlein, and that it may be 
solved, and we refer to Mr Darwin’s j>apcrs for details {Phil. Trails., 

1870-81). It may be interesting, however, to give the various 
results of the investigation in the form of a .sketch of tho possible 
evolution of tho earth and moon, followtid by remarks oil the other 
planetary systems and on the .solar system as a whole. 

Wc begin with a planet not very iniieh more than 8000 miles in Conjee- 
diameter, and probably partly solid, partly fiuid, and partly gaseous, tural 
It is rotating about an axis ineliiied at about IT or 12® to the nor- genesis of 
mal to the ecliptic, with a ]>eriod of from two to four hours, and is moon 
revolving about the .sun with a i)criod not mueh .shorter than our from 
present year. The rapidity of the planet’.'? rotation causes so great earth, 
a compression of its figure that it eannot continue to exist in an 
ellipsoidal form with stability ; or else it is so nearly unstable that 
complete instability is induced by tlio solar tides. The planet then 
separates into two masses, the larger being the eartli and the 
smaller the moon. It is not attempted to define tho mode of 
separation, or to .say whether the moon was initially a chain of 
meteorites. At any rate it must be assumed that the smaller mass 
became more or less conglomerated and finally fused into a spheroid, 
perhaps in consequence of impacts between its con.stituent mete- 
orites, wliich were once part of the primeval planet. Up to this 
jKiiiit the history is largely .speculative, for tho conditions of insta- 
nility of a rotating mass of fiuid have not yet been fully investigated. 

We now have tho earth and moon nearly in contact with one Earth 
another, and rotating nearly as though they were parts of one rigid and 
body.^ 'I’his is the sy.stem which was the subject of <lynamical moon 
investigation. As tho two masses are not rigid, the attraction of subject 
each distorts tho otlier ; and, if they do not move rigorously with of inves- 
tho same periodic time, each raises a tide in the other. Also the tigation. 
sun raises tides in both. In consequence of the frictional resistance 
to these tidal motions, such a system is dynamically unstable. If 
the moon had moved orbitally a little faster than tlie earth rotated, 
she must have fallen back into the earth ; thus tho exi.stence of 
the moon compels us to believe that tlie ecjuilibrium broke down 
by the moon revolving orbitally a little slower than the earth 
rotate.s. In consequcmje of the tidal friction the periodic times both 
of tho moon (or tho month) and of the eartli’s rotation (or tlio day) 
increase ; but the month increases in length at a much greater 
rate tlian tlie day. At some early stage in the history of tho system 
the moon was conglomerated into a spheroidal fonn, and acquired 
a rotation about an axis nearly parallel to that of the earth. 

The axial rotation of the moon is retarded by Fne attraction of Tlie 
the earth on the tides raised in tlie moon, and this retardation takes moon, 
place at a far greater rate than tho similar retardation of the earth’s 
rotation. As .soon as the moon rotates round her axis with twice 
tho angular velocity with which slie revolves in her orbit, the 
osition of her axis of rotation (parallel with the earth's axis) 
ecomes dynamically unstable. Tlie obliquity of the lun&r equator 
to tlie plane of the orbit iiicrease.s, attains a maximum^ and then 
diminishes. Meanwhile tiejunar axial rotation is being reduced 
towards identity with the orbital motion. Finally, her equator is 
nearly coincident with the plane of the orbit, and the attraction of 
the earth on a tide, which uegeneiutes into a permanent ellipticlty 

1 See criticisms by Mr Nolan, Genesis of Moon, Melbourne, 1885 : also NatwrL 
18th February 1886. 
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of the lunar equator, causes her always to show the same face to 
the earUi. • 

The earth All this must have taken place early in the history of the earth, 

undluuar to whi^h we now return. As the month increases in length the 
orbit. lunar orb4 becomes eccentric, and the eccentricity reaches a maxi- 
mum when the month occupies about a rotation and a half of the 
earth. The maximum of eccentricity is probably not large. After 
this the eccentricity diminishes. The piano of the lunar orbit is 
at Arsti practically identical with the earth’s equator, but as the 
moon recodes from the earth the sun’s attraction begins to make 
itself felt. We must therefore introduce the conception of two 
ideal planes (her^ called the proper planes), to which the motion 
of the earth and moon must pe referred. The lunar proper plane 
is at first inclined at a very snifill angle to the earth’s proper plane, 
and the’ orbit and equator coincide with their respective proper 
jilanes. As soon as the earth rotates with twice the angular velocity 
with which tHe moon revolvers in her orbit, a new instability sets 
in. The month is then a^^out»twelve of our present hours, and 
the day about six such hlflirs in length. The inclinations of the 
lunar orbit and of tlie c<[imtor to their respective proper planes 
increase. That of tlie lunar orlut to its proper jdano increases to 
a maximum of 6“ or 7^ and ever after diminishes, that of the 
ojuator to its proper plane increases to a maximum of about 
2“ 45', and ever after diminishes. The maximum inclination of 
the lunar orbit to its proper plane takes place when the day is a 
little less than nine of o^r present hours, and the month a little 
less thi^n six of our present days. The maximum inclination of 
the equator to its proper plane takes place earlier than this. 
Wliilst those cliangos have been going on the prop(ir planes liave 
been yieiiiselves changing in their positions relatively to one 
another and to the c(diptic. At first they were nearly coincident 
with one another and with the earth’s equator, but they then 
open out, and* the inclination of the lunar proper jdane to the 
ecliptic continually diminishes, wliilst that of the terrestrial proper 
piano continually increases. At some stage the earth became 
more rigid, and oceans were formed, so that oceanic tidal frii’timi 
probably came to play a more important part than bodily tidal 
iriction. If this be tlie case, the eccentricity of the orbit, after 
passing througli a stationary phase, begins to increase again. 
We have now traced the system to a state in which tlie day and 
month are increasing, but at urie([ual rat(!S, the inclination of the 
lunar proper plane to the ecliptic and of the orbit to the proper 
plane are diminishing, the inclination of the terrestrial proper 
plane to the ecliptic is increasing and of the eijuator to its proper 
plane is diininisliing, and the eccentricity of the orbit is in(;reasing. 
No new phase now supervenes and at length we have the system 
in its present configuration. The minimum time in which the 
changes from first to last can liave taken place is 54,000,000 yeans. 

There are other collateral results which must arise from a sup- 
posed primitive viscosity or plasticity of the earth’s mass. For 
during this course of evolution the earth’s mass must have suffered 
a screwing motion, so that the polar regions have travelled a little 
from west to east relatively to tlie equator. This affords a jmssiblo 
explanation of the north and south trend of our great continents. 
Also a large amount of heat has been generated by friction deep 
down in the earth ; and some very small part of the observed in- 
crease of temperature in undiTground borings may bo attributable 
to this cause. The preceding history miglit vary a little in detail 
according to the degree of viscosity wliich we attribute to the 
earth’s mass, and according as oceanic tidal friction is or is not, 
now and in the more recent past, a more powerful cause of chango 
than bodily tidal friction. The arguiiiont repose.s on tho impcrfei't 
rigidity of solids and on the internal friction of semi-solids and 
fluids ; these are ver^e causae Thus changi's of tho kind hero dis- 
cussed must bo going on, and must have gone on in the past. And 
for this history of the earth and moon to ho true throughout, it is 
lates 8uf- only necessary to postulate a sufficient lapse of time, and that there 
ficient is not enough matter diffused through space to materially resist 
tlie motions of the modn and earth in perhaps 200,000,000 years. 
It seems hardly too much to say that, granting those tw'o postu- 
lates, and the existence of a primeval planet, such as that above 
described, a system would necessarily bo developed which would boar 
a strong rosoniblance to our own. A theory, rejiosiiig on verse causx, 
which bringsVito quantitative correlation tho lengths of the present 
day and month, the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the inclination 
and eccentricity 6f the lunar orbit sliould liave claims to acceptance. 
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§ 51. The Other Planetary Suhsy stems. 

Other If this has been the*evolution of the earth and moon, a similar 
planet- process must have been going on elsewhere. So far wo have only 
ary sub- consideiasd a single satellite and the sun, hut tho theory may of 
flystems. course be extended, with modificaJtiAis, to planets attended by 
several satellites. Wo will now, therefore, consider some of the 
other members of tho solar system. • A large planet has much more 
energy of rotation to bo dest»*oyed, and moment of momentum to 
be redistributed, than a small one, and therefore a large planet 
ought to proceed in its evolution^ more slowly than a small one. 


Therefore we ought to find tho larger planets less advanced i!ian 
tho smaller ones. The masses of such of tho planets as have satel- • 
lites are, in terms of the earth’s mass, as follows Mars = | ; 

Jupiter = 340 ; Saturn = 100 ; Uranus = 17 ; Neptune = 20. 

Mars should therefore bo furthest advanced in its evolution, and Mars, 
it is h(?re alone in the wliolo .system that wo find a satellite moving 
orbitally faster than the planet rotates. This will also be tho 
ultimate fate of our moon, because, after its orbital motion has 
been reduco<l to identity with that of the earth’s rotation, solar 
tidal friction will further reduce tho earth’s angular velocity ; 
tho tidal reaction on the moon w’ill then be reversed, and tho 
moon’s orbital velocity will increase and her distance from tlie 
earth diminish. But, since tho moon’s mass is very large, she 
must recede to an enormous distance from tho eartli before this 
reversal takes place. Now the satellites of Mars are very small, 
and therefore they need only recede a very short distance from the 
planet before the reversal of tidal reai-tioii. The periodic time of 
tlie satellite Deiiuos is 30^ 18^', and, as the period of rotation of 
Mars is 24^ 37‘“, Dciinos must he still receding from Mans, but 
very slowly. The periodic time of the satellite Phobos is 7^ 39*" ; 
therefore it must be approaching Mars. It does not seem likely 
that it has ever been remote from the planet.^ Tho eccentricities 
of the orbits of both satellites are small : that of Deimos is *0057 
and that of Phobos *0066. If tho viscosity of tho planet be small, 
or if oceanic tidal friction bo tho principal cause of change, both 
eccentricities are diminishing ; hut, if tho viscosity bo large, both 
are increasing. As w*o have no means of knowing whether the 
eccentricities are increasing or diminishing, the larger eccentricity 
of tho orbit of Phobos cannot bo a fact of much importance either 
for or against the present views. But it must be adinitted that it 
is a slightly unfavourable indi(;ation. The position of the proper 
j)lano of a sabdlito is determined by the periodic time of the 
.satellite, the oblateness of the ]>lanet, and the sun’s distance. The 
inclination of the orbit of a satellite to tho proper plane is not 
deterniincd by anything in tho system. Hence it is only tho 
inclination of tho orbit which can afford any argument lor or 
against tho theory. Tho proper planes of both satellites are 
necessarily nearly coincident with the equator of tho planet ; but 
ii is in accordance with tho theory that the inclinations of tho 
orbits to their rcspeidivo proper planes should be small. Any 
change in tho obliquity of tho eijuator of Mars to tho jdano of his 
orbit must bo entirely due to solar tides. 'Tho j»rcscnt obliq^uity is 
about 30^, and this points also to an advanced stage of evolution, 
at least if the axis of tho planet was primitively at all nearly per- 
jiendicular to the eclijitic. 

Wo now come to tho system of Jupiter. This enormous planet Jupiter 
is still rotating in about ten hours ; its axis is nearly perpendicular 
to the ecliptic ; and three of its .satellites revolve in seven days or 
less, whilst the fourth has a period of 16<* 16^. Tliis system is 
obviously far less advanced than our own. The inclinations of 
tlie proper planes to Jupiter’s equator are necessarily small, but 
tho inelinations of tho orbits to the ])rop(T jdanes apj^^^ar to be 
very interesting from a theoretical jioint of view. They are in 
the case of the first satellite 0” 0' 0", in tho case of tho second 
0" 27' 50", in that of the third ff* 12' 20", and in that of tho fourth 
O'’ 14' 58". We have shown above that the orbit of a satellite is 
lirst coincident with its proper plane, and that tho inclination 
afterwards rises to a maximum and finally declines. If then wo 
may assume, as seems reasonable, that the satellites are in stages 
of evolution corresponding to their distances from tho planet, these 
inclinations accord well with the theory. The eccentricities of th(! 
orbits of the two inner satellites are insensible, those of tho outer 
two small. 'This does not tell strongly either for or against the 
theory, because tho history of the eccentricity depends considerably 
on tho nature of the friiition to which tho tides are subject Yet 
it on the whole agrees with the theory that tho eccentricity should 
be greater in the more remote satellites. It appears that the satel- 
lites of Jupiter always present the same face to tho planet, just as 
do(*s our moon. This was to bo expected. 

The case of Saturn is not altogether so favourable to the theory. Saturn, 
The extremely rapid rotation, the ring, and the short periodic time 
of tho inner satellites point to an early stage of development ; whilst 
the longer periodic time of the throe outer satellites and the high 
obliquity of the oouator indicate a later stage. Berhaps both views 
may he more or less correct, for successive shedding of satollites 
would impant a modern appearance to the system. It has probably 
been previously rcinarkeil that the Saturnian system bears a strong 
analogy to the solar system. Titan being analogous to Jup^iter, 
Hyperion and lapetus to Uranus and Neptune, and tho inner satel- 
lites to tho inner planets. Thus anything which aids us in forming 
a theory of tho one system will throw light on tho other. The 
details of the Saturnian system seem to be more or less favourable 
to tho theory. The proper planes of the orbits (except that of 
lajietus) are nearly in tho plane of the ring, and tho inclinations 
of all tho orbits thereto appear not to be large. As t he result of 
f 1 Mr f^nn (!on8ider8 the theory luapplicable to tho t a.se of Mara ; »eo Nature, 

29lh July 1880, 
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, a careful series of observations made at Wabliingtou in 1873, Prof. 

' Asaph Hall* finds that the eccentricities of the orbits of Mimas, 
Enceladus, Tcthys, Dione, and Rhea arc insensible, that of Titan 
is *0284, of Hyperion *1000, and that of lapctus ‘0278. The satel- 
lite lapetus ap]K*ars always to present the same face to the planet. 
Uranus Concerning Uranus and Ne[)tune there is not much to bo said, 
and as their systems are very little known ; hut their masses are much 
Neptune, larger tlian that of the earth, and their satellites revolve with a 
sliort periodic time. The retrograde motion and high inclination 
of the satellites of Uranus are very remarkable. The theory of the 
inclination of the orl)it has been based on an assumed smallness of 
inclination, and it is not very easy to see to what results investi- 
gation might lead if the inclination were large. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the Uranian system points to the probability 
' ' of tlie existence of a primitive planet, with retrograde rotation, or 

at least with a very large obliquity of equator. 

It appears from tliis review that the other members of the solar 
system present .some phenomena which arc strikingly favourable to 
the tidal theory of evolution, and none which are nh.solutely con- 
demnatory. We shall show in the following section that tlicrc 
' are reasons why the tidal friction arising in the planetary systems 
cannot have had so much effect as in the case of tlie eartli and moon. 
That the indications which we have just noted were not more 
marked, but yet seemed to exist, agrees well witli tliis conclusion. 

§ 52. InfiucncG of Tidal Friction m the Kvohdion of the 
Solar System. 

Solar According to the nebular liypothesis, tlie planets and the satellites 
t-ystern are portions detached from contracting nebulous massc.s. In tlie 
as a following discussion that liypothesis will be accepted in its main 
whole, outline, and we shall examine what modifications are necessitated 
by the influence of tidal friction. It may be shown that the 
reaction of the tides raised in the sun by the planets must have 
liad a very small influence in eliangiiig the dimensions of the 
jdanetarv orbits round the sun. From a consideration of numerical 
(lata with regard to the solar system and the planetary subsystems, 
it appears improbable that the planetary orbits liave been sen.sibly 
enlarged by tidal friction since tlie origin of tlie several jilanets. 
Rut it is possible that some very small part of tlie eccentricitie.s o^ 
riauet- the planetary orbits is due to this cause. From arguments similar 
ary sub- to tho.se advanced with regard to the solar system as a whole, it 
systems, appears unlikely tliat the satellites of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn 
originated very much ijearcr the pre.sent .surfaces of the planets 
than we now observe them. Rut, tlie data bciiij? insufficient, wo 
cannot feci sure that the alteration in the dimensions of the orbits 
of these satellites has not been considerable. It remains, however, 
nearly ('ertain that they cannot have first originated almost in con-^ 
tact with the present surfaces of the planets, in the same way as 
in the preceding sketch (§ 50) lias heem shown to be probable 
with regard to the moon and earth. Numerical data coimerning 
the distribution of moment of momentum in the .several planetary 
sub-systems exliibit so striking a difference between the terres- 
trial system and those of the other planets that we sliould from 
this alone have grounds for believing that the modes of evolution 
liave been considerably different. The difference appears to lie 
in the genesis of the moon close to tlie present surface of the 
])lanet, and we shall see below tliat solar tidal friction may be as- 
signed 03 a reason to explain how it has happened that the tern^s- 
trial planet liad contracted to nearly its present dimensions before 
the genesis of a satelliti;, but that this was not fho case with tlie 
exterior planets. TJic efficiency of solar tidal friction is very much 
greater in its action on the nearer planets than on the further ones. 
The time, however, during wliicli solar tidal friction lias been 
operating on the external planets is probably much longer than the 
period of its efficiency for the interior ones, and a .series of numbei*s 
proportional to the total amount of rotation destroyed in the .several 
planets would present a far less rapid decrease as we recede from 
the sun than nuiiibers simply expressive of tW cfficien(!y of tidal 
friction at the several planets. Neviu'tliclcss it must bo admitted 
■ that the effe(;t produced by solar tidal friction on Jupiter and 
Saturn has not been nearly so great as on the interior planets. 
And, as already stated, it is very improbable tliat so large an 
, amount of momentum should have been destroyed as to materially 

affect the orbits of tlio jilanets round the sun. 

Distrihu- We will now examine how tlie differences of distance from the 
lion of 8un would be likely to affect tlie histories of the several planetary 
satellites masses. According to the nebular hypothesis, a planetary nebula 
amongst contracts, and rotates quicker as it contracts. The rapidity of the 
the ' revolution causes it to become unstable, or perhaps an eiiuatorial 
planets, belt gradually detaches itself ; it is iminaterial which of tliese two 
really takes place. In cither case the separation of that part of the 
mass which tefore the change had the gioatest angular momentum 
" ^ permits the central yiortion to resume a jilanetary shape. The 

contraction and the increase of rotation proceed continually until 
another portion is detached, and so on. There thus recur at inter- 
’ vals a series of epochs of instability or of abnormal change. No\^ 
1 See hrit. Assoc. Report, 1880, p. 54.4. 


tidal friction must diminish the rate of increase of rotation due to 
contraction, and therefore if tidal friction and ccjntractio^ are at 
work together the epochs of instability musterecur more rarely* 
than if contraction alone acted. If the tidal retardation is suffi- 
ciently great, the increase of rotation due to contractiorvwill be so 
far counteracted ns never to permit an ejMHih of instability to occur. 

Since the rate of retardation duo to solar tidal friction decreases 
rapidly as we recede from the sun, these considerations accord with 
what we observe in the solar system. For Mercury and^VeiiUS 
have no satellites, and tlicre is n progressive increase in the number 
of satellites as we recede from the .sun. Moreover, the numbci^of 
.satellites is not directly connected with the mass of the planet, for 
Venus has nearly the same mass as Jhe earth ana has no satellite, 
and the earth has relatively by far the largest satellite of the whole 
system. Whether this bo the true cause of the ob.served histribu- 
tion of satellites amongst the planets or not, it is remarkable that 
the same cause also affords an exjihination, as we slu^l now show, 
of that difference between the eart^j with the moon and the other 
planets witli their satellites which has (HiU.scd tidal friction to bo 
the principal agent of change with the former hut not with the Case of 
latter. In tlie case of the contracting terrestrial ma.ss we may earth and 
suppose that there was for a long time nt'arly a balance between moon 
the retardation duo to solar tidal friction and the acceleration different 
due lo contraction, and that it was not until the planetary mass from 
had contracted to nearly its jiresent dimensions tliat an ejuich others, 
of instability could occur. It may alsc^bc noted tliat if there bo 
two equal planetary masses which generate satellites, but under 
very different conditions as to the degree of condensation of tlio 
ma.ssc8, the two satellites will be likely to differ in ma.ss ; we 
cannot of course tell which of the two jdancts would generate tlio 
larger satellite. Thus, if the genesis of the moon was deferred 
until a late epoch in the liistory of the terrestrial mass, tha 
mass of the moon relatively to the oartli w'oiild bo* likely to differ 
from the mass of otlier .satellites relatively to their planets. If 
the contraction of the plamdary mass be almost completed before 
the genesis of the satellite, tidal friction, due jointly to the satellite 
and to the sun, will thereafter be tlio great cause of change in the 
sy.stein ; and thus the hyjioiliesis that it is tlu! .sole cause of change 
will mve an approximately accurate explanation of the motion of 
the pallet and satellite at any subsequent time. Wo have already 
seen that the theory that tidal friction has been the ruling power 
in the evolution of tlie earth and moon coordinates the present 
motions of the two bo(li(‘s and carric's us back to an initial state 
when the moon first had a separate existence as a satellite ; and the 
initial contignration of the tw'o bodies is sucli that we are led to 
believe that the moon is ii portion of the primitive earth detached 
by rapid rotation or other causes. There seems to bo some reason 
to supjxiso tliat the earliest form in wJiich the moon had a separate 
existence w'as as a ring or chiiiii of meteorites ; but this condition 
precedes that lo wliich tlie dynamical investigation leads back. 

Let us now turn to the other jilanetary sub-systems. The satellites 
of the larger planets revolve witli short perioilic times ; this admits 
of a simple exjilanatioii, for the .smallness of their masses would 
liave prevented tidal friction from being a very efficient cause of 
change in the dimensions of their orbits, and the largeness of the 
planet’s masses would have caused them to proceed slowly in their 
evolution. If tlie planets be formed from chains of meteorites or 
of nebulous matter, their rotation has arisen from the excess of 
orbital momentum of the exterior over that of the interior matter. 

As we liave no numns of knowing how broad the chain may have 
been in any case, nor liow much it may have closed in on the sun 
ill course of concentration, we are unable to compute the primitive 
angular inoincntum of a jilanet. A rigorous mctliod of comparison 
of the jirimitive rotations of the several planets is thus wanting. 

If, however, tlie planets wvre formed under similar conditions, then 
we should expect to find the exterior planets now rotating more 
rajiidly tliaii the interior ones. On making allowance for the differ- 
ent degrees of concentration of tlie planets, thi.s is the case. That 
the inner satellite of Mars revolves with ft period of less than a 
Uiird of the planet’s rotation is perliaps the most remarkable fact Satel- 
in the solar system. The theory of tidal friction explains this lites of 
[Mjrfectly ; and this will be the ultimate fate of all satellites, be- Mars. 
caii.se the solar tidal friction retards the planetary rotation without 
directly affecting the satellite’s orbital motion. NiAierical com- 
parison shows that the efficiency of solar tidal friction in retarding 
the terrestrial and martian* rotations is of abouWhe same degi*ee 
of importance, notwithstanding the much greater distance of the 
jJaiiet Mars. In the above discussion it will liave been apparent 
tliat the earth and moon do actually differ from the other planets 
to such an extent as to pennit tidal friction to liave been the most 
important factor in their liistory. • 

Ry an examination of thd* jirobable effects of solar tidal friction Sum- 
on a contracting planetary mass, w'e have been led to assign amor}*, 
cause for the observed distribution of satellites in the solar system, 
and this again has itself afforded an explanation of how it hapMned 
that the moon so originated that the tidal friction of the lunar 
tides in the earth should bave^ been able to exercise so large an 
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influence. Wo have endeavoured not only to set forth the in- 
fluence.jvhich tidal friction may have, and probably has, had in 
the history of the system, if sufficient time be granted, but also 
to poii'.t out what effects it cannot liave produced. These investi- 
gations afford no grounds for the rejection of the nebular hypo- 
thesis ; but, while they present evidence in favour of the main 
outlines of tiiat theory, tney introduce mmlifications of consider- 
able importance. Tidal friction is a cause of cluingo of which 
La'flatJb^s theory took no account ; and, although the activity of 
tl)|it cause may be regarded as mainly belonging to a later period 
than the events described in the nebular hypothesis, yet it seems 
that its inliuenty has been of groat, and in one instance of even 


paramount importance in determining the present condition of the^ 
planets and tlieir satellites. Throughout the whole of this dis-’ 
cussion it has been suiiposed that sufficient time is at our dis- 
j)osal ; Sir W. Thomson and others have, however, adduced reason- 
ing which goes to show that the liistory of the solar system must Llrnita- 
bo comprised within a period considerably less than a hundred tion of 
million years. ^ It would perhaps be premature to accept this as time, 
the final and definite conclusion of science. If, however, it bo con- 
firmed, we shall only be permitted to accept the doctrine that tidal 
friction has effected considerable modification in the configuration 
of the moon and earth, and must reject the earlier portion of the 
history skotcliod al>ovp. (G. II. D.) 
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TIDOR, or Tidoke, an island (0“ 39' N. lat. and 127“ 
23' E. long.) of the East Indian Archipelago, off the wttst 
coast of JiLOLO (t/.p.) and south of Ternate, is nearly cir- 
cular in form, anddias an area of about 58 square inile.s. 
A volcano (5900 feet), now quiescent, rises in the centre 
and occupies nearly the whole of the island ; its sides arc 
'dfensely covered with forests. The principal productions 
are sago, rice, cocoarimts, and bananas. The capital, Tidor, 
on the east coast, is a walled town and tlie scat of a sultan 
tributary to the Dutch, The population is estimated at 
7500, Tidor, which is included in the residency of Ter- 
nate, is administered by a “ controleur.” 

TIKCK, Ludwki (1773-1853), the mo.st conspicuous 
figure of the German romantic .school of literature, wa.s 
born at Berlin on 31st May 1773. His father, a rope- 
maker, was dry, sarcastic, and matter-of-fact ; liis mother, 
gentle and pious, with a leaning to mysticism. Tieck par- 
took of both characteristics : half his work and half his 
genius seem a sceptical commentary on the other half. 
Ho emancipated himself from the prosaic influence of his 
fa therms house by a passionate study of Shakespeare. 
After a brilliaut career at school he repaired in 1792 to 
the university at Halle, and, returning to Berlin in 1794, 
devoted himself to authorship, in which ho had already 
made experiments. *As is so commonly the case with young 
writers of genius, his first tales {Abdalla/iy William Lovell) 
partook too largely of the melodramatic, and have little 
permanent value. But the romantic school of Germany, 
a movement comparable to the Lake school of England, 
was already the air, and Tieck was deeply sensitive to 
its influence. He was strongly fascinated by two of its 
aspects in particular- -the reaction in favour of German 
mediaeval art and *the revived interest in fairy tales and 
folkdcye in general. Inspired by his friend Wackenroder, 
a youth of pious ardour an4 ihost pious simplicity, he 
wrote his unfortunately unfinished romance Stembaldls 
Travels^ a very gospel tor the artist, at once the comple- 
ment and the antityi)e or Wilhelm Meister, His studies in 
popular literature resulted in^ the entertaining adaptation 


T>f Blue Beard entitled Peter Lehrecht and several kindred 
\v^orks. Fair Eckhert^ his masterpiece, and the master- 
piece of all romantic fiction, came to him, he said, by 
inspiration. He may well be believed : no artifice could 
have created the jiervading sensation of dreamy solitude 
or the intense thrill of the catastrophe. The happy idea 
^of dramatizing popular legend led to the production of a 
greatly improved Blue Heardy and subsequently of Puu 
in BootSy a satire on Kotzebue and Iflland, such an alliance 
of broad humour and dainty irony as we might expect to 
find in the lost Middle Comedy of Athens. 

It might almost have been better if Tieck had con- 
tinued to walk in his own way. His was a susceptible 
nature, too sensitive for perfect independence. In 1798 
he made the acquaintance of the Schlegels, and was drawn 
into their circle. Kovali.s, undoubtedly the greatest genius 
of the roman tip school, was for a time a compensation to 
him for the death of Wackenroder, whoso essays on art ho 
edited with additions of his own. But Novalis himself 
.soon died, and the influence of the Schlegel circle, with its 
bickerings and its chopping and changing of ribs,” was 
not wholly salutary either in a moral or a literary point 
of view. August Schlegel inspired Tieck with a passion 
for the Spanish drama. Ho also spent much time on a 
translation of Don Quixotey certainly a masterpiece, and 
rendered Ben Jonson’s Silent Woviaiiy having previously 
adapted Volpone, One important production of his own 
nevertheless belongs to this period, the romantic drama 
of Genoveva, enthusiastically admired by so clear-headed 
and impartial a judge as Bishop Tkirlwall. He also pro- 
duced his ’delightful miniature drama of Little lied Riding 
lloody and was working with great spirit on The Emyeror 
Octauian when he was suddenly attacked by rheumatic 
gout, which tormented him more or less for the remainder 
of his life. Between pain and unpleasant literary disputes 
his activity was long greatly impeded. The narrowness ^ 
of his means also troubled him. Ho had mar ried the 

1 Thomson and Tait’a /‘AiY.T^p. K ; iVature, 27tli January - 
I 1887 ; Wolf, ThSorUi Cosinogoniques, 1886. 
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. daughter of Pastor Alberti, and, although he was an ami- 
' able man and nothing is alleged against his wife, his 
household docs not seem to have been entirely comfort- 
able. lie lived alternately in Jena, Berlin, and Dresden, 
where he became very intimate with HtefFens, and wrote 
his powerful but dismal tale, The Runenherg, The Rwj^ernr 
Octavitui was completed in 1804, with less success than 
had been lioped. In the following year Tieck repaired to 
Italy, nominally to visit the baths of Pisa ; but he made 
this medical injunction the plea for a long stay in the 
country. The effect of Italian scenery, plastic art, and 
new impressions in general was to wean him from much 
of the mysticism in which he had hitherto indulged, and 
to direct him to the criticism of life. The transition to 
his new manner is indicated by the additions to his former 
tales and dramas, which, after several years spent in wan- 
dering and in sickness, he published in 1(S12. The Elvea^ 
The Philtre^ and The Goblet are tales, distinguished, the 
last two more especially, by brilliant colouring and elabo- 
rate art. Fortunalm^ a drama in two parts, added in 
1816, wants the spirit of its ])redecessors, but is pervaded 
by a quiet sarcastic humour exceedingly enjoyable. Plays 
and stories were set in a framework of icsthetic conversa- 
tion, and the entire collection was entitled Phantasus, By 
this publication Tieck settled accounts with the romantic 
school, and could no more be regarded as its leader. 

Tieck’s power of original composition failed him for 
some years. He devoted himself especially to antiquarian 
and dramatic studies. In pursuance of the latter he visited 
Kngland, saw Kemble and Kean on the stage, and renewed 
acquaintance with Coleridge, whom he had known in Italy. 
The friendship of 8olger was highly important to him, anrl 
helped him to the clear definite principles of composition 
and criticism in which he had previously been deficient. 
The period of reflexion gradually worked itself into a 
period of {)roductiveness, beginning with his charming 
novelette of 'The Pictures^ translated by Thirlwall. It was 
followed by a series of similar works extending over nearly 
twenty years, very unequal in value, but in their best 
examples belonging to a very high class of art. Their great 
peculiarity is the blending of narrative with disquisition 
and comment, so thoughtful and ingenious that, interest- 
ing as the action commonly is, the interruption is not 
resented. They have usually a strongly marked ironical 
element, as though the writer were only half in earnest, a 
self-criticism of which a great creative genius would have 
been incapable, but which bestows unusual piquancy on 
productions of the second order. 'The yiWwrc.s, already 
mentioned, is a fine instance of the masterly conduct of a 
story, and contains a very original figure, the slirewd, 
sottish, graceless old jiainter Eulenbock, who, with talent 
enough to have made a name and a fortune, gains a pre- 
carious livelihood by forging old masters. 'The Betrothal^ 
also translated by Thirlwall, is a severe satire on hypo- 
critical pietism. Among the best of the other novelettes 
in this style may be mentioned 'The Travellers, one of 
the most perfect specimens of the author’s irony; Lurk 
brings Brains, a fine study of the power of a weak charac- 
ter to rise to its oiq)ortunities when elevated by a sense of 
responsibility ; and The Supcrjluities of Life, an anecdote 
delightfully told. 'The, Old Book and The Scaneci'oiv, two 
of the most fantastically imaginative, resolve themselves 
into* literary satire. The motive of*the latter was bor- 
rowed by Hawthorne in his Mother Rigby's Pipe. Of 
fictions with an historical basis, the most popular are those 
derived from the lives of poets— A Poet's Life, of which 
Shakespeare is the hero, and A Poet's Death, relating the 
sad history of Camoens. The Revolt in the Cevennes is an 
historical romance of considerable compass; but Tieck’^ 
masterpiece in this department is his Witches^ Sabbath, a ' 


tale almost unparalleled in literature for its delineation 
of heart-breaking, hopeless misery. The Ybung Carpenter 
(1836, but commenced much earlier) can hardly be as- 
signed to any of these classes. It has a strong Affinity 
to Wilhelm Meister, and may be compared with Sternbald, 
both for its resemblance and its contrast. ‘‘Finally, in 
Vidoria Accorambona (1840) Tieck takes yet another jjew 
departure, indicating affinities with the modern French 
school of fiction. The novel has been translated into 
English, but is probably best known to English readers by 
Mrs Carlyle’s half-earnest half-Uiocking admiration of the 
hero Bracciano, a Blue Beard on the higlmst principles, 
and her wish that she could have lived two hundred years 
before, to have been —his mistress, not his wife.” 

These novels were all written at (Dresden, where Tieck 
had settled in 1819. He enjoyed especial favour at court, 
took an active part in the direction of the royal theatre, 
and gained a new description of celebrity by his semi- 
public readings from dramatic ])oets in the court circle. 
According to the almost unanimous testimony of his hearers, 
he wfis the finest dramatic reader ofjiis age. His daughter 
Dorothea, who united her father’s literary talent .to her 
grandmother’s mystic piety, was of great assistance to him, 
especially in the translation of Shakespeare which passes 
under his name. Schlegel had translated seventeen plays. 
’J'icek had undertaken to translate the remainder, and it 
has been generally suf)posed that he kept his word. In fact 
the translation was almost entirely executed by Dorothea 
Tieck and Count Wolf Baudissin, Tieck contributing 
hardly anything but his advice and his name. The trutli 
slips out quite innocently in the pages of his biographer 
Kiipke, and is fully told by Gustav Frey tag {Ini Neuen 
Reich, January 1880). During his residence at Dresden 
he collected his critical writings, produced his excellent 
translation of the English dramatists “’anterior to Shakes- 
peare, and edited the works of Novalis, Kleist, Lenz, and 
other contemporaries. In 1842 he accepted the invitation 
of Frederick William IV. to settle in Berlin, where he had 
already been to conduct the representation of the Antigone 
with Mendelssohn’s music. He found himself but little 
in his element in the city of his birth, and the dramatic 
representations directed by him, including revivals of some 
of his own plays, were rarely successful. In 1851 his 
health failed entirely, and he withdrew altogether from 
the world. He died on 28th April 18.53. 

Though not a writer of the highest rank, Tieck is nevertheless a 
most original genius, very unjustly neglected by his countrymen. 
The iKist of his compositions in the taste of the romantic school are 
absolute masterpieces ; and his later productions, if imperfect, 
occu[)y a unique position in literature. lie may be compared to 
Wieland, whom he decidedly surpasses, and to Ariosto, whom he 
would have more than rivalled if he had been capable of a great 
sustained effort. His susceptibility and self-distrust checked his 
genius, but at the same time gave it that peculiar ironic flavour 
which constitutes its special distinction. He isdike an exquisite 
side dish, not suflicicntly substantial for a full meal. The attempts 
to extract a moral signilicance from the stories in Pluiintasus seem 
entirely thrown away ; the purpose of his later writings, when 
there is any, is always definite. Perhaps the soundest criticism 
upon him, at bottom, is Heine’s in his lloinantic School, though 
written at a time when it was his cue to show the works of that 
school as little quarter as possible. Carlyle’s criticism is excellent, 
but only refers to the Phantasu.s. ^ 

The principal contribution to Ticck’s biography is the delightful 
book of Rudolf Kbpke (Leipsic, 1855), chiefly dra*tvn from his oral 
communications and containing his opinions on a number of subjects. 
Particulars of his residence at Dresden, more especially of his con- 
nexion with the theatre, are given in thfe memoirs of Friesen 
(Weimar, 1871). Talcs from Phaniastis have been translated in 
Carlyle’s Specimens of Gcrmyn RoTnaiux, and are reprintdd in his 
miscellanies. A greatly inferior version, in some places unscrupu- 
lously altered from Carlyle, was published in 1845 with an elaborate 
preface signed by J. A. F., who does not, however, appear to have 
i)ecn the translator. Several of Ti^ck’s other works have been 
translated into English, but the only remarkable rendering is 
Bishop ThirlwalPs of The Pictures and The Betrothal. A com- 
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plete chronological list of liis writings is appended to Kdpke’a 
work. (R. G.) 

TIEDEMAlJ^, Feiedeich (1781-1861), German anato- 
mist and physiologist, the son of a philosopher and 
psychologist of considerable repute, was born at Casscl on 
23d August 1781. Ho graduated in medicine at Marburg 
in 1804, but? soon abandoned practice owing to disappoint- 
ment J 3 ^t his failure to check his father’s last illness. Re- 
pelled on the one liand by the brilliant but unsubstantial 
discourses of Schelling on the “ Naturphilosophie,” and 
attracted on tlrb other hand by the practical skill and in- 
telligence of the surgical anatomist Summering, he returned 
to the ktudy of natural science. Ho betook himself to 
Paris, and became an ardent follower of Cuvier. On his 
return to Gfermany he maintained the claims of patient 
and sober anatomical itsl^arcn against the prevalent specu- 
lations of the school of Oken (see Oken and Morphology), 
whose foremost antagonist he was long reckoned. His 
manifold labours in the field of Cuvierian anatomy cannot 
be recorded here ; but his remarkable studies of the de- 
velopment of the human brain, as correlated with his 
father’s studies iln thc^ development of intelligence, may 
be mei/tioned. He spent most of his life (from 1816) as 
professor of anatomy and physiology at Heidelberg, and 
died 84 Munich on 22d January 1861. 

T’lENTSIN is the largest commercial city in Chih-li, 
the metropolitan province of China. It is situated in 
39“ T N. lat. and 117“ 'IT E. long., at the junction of the 
Peiho and the Wan-ho, which is connected by the Grand 
Canal with the Yang-tsze-kiang. it is a prefectural city, 
and the residence of the viceroy of the province during a 
great portion of the year. The town is built on a vast 
alluvial plain, which extends from the mountains beyond 
Peking to the sea, and through which the Peiho runs 
a circuitous course, making the distance by water from 
T’ientsin to the coast about 70 miles, as against 35 miles 
by road. The soil of the surrounding country being 
strongly impregnated with soda and nitre is not fertile, 
but produces sorghum and other coarse grains. The city 
walls are well built, though not always kept in good order, 
and measure about three quarters of a mile each way. As 
in all Chinese cities, the more wealthy inhabitants live in 
the suburbs, but even their houses have a mean appear- 
ance, being built mainly of mud or dried bricks. The 
streets are for the most part unpaved, and in wet weather 
are little better than (quagmires. Some improvements 
have, however, been made in this respect of late. The 
city has always been a great commercial depot. In 1885 
the foreign imports amounted to £3,226,972 and the ex- 
ports to £980,852, and 375 foreign vessels of 279,829 
tons visited the port, tea to the value of about £904,496 
being landed for carriage overland, via Kalgan and Kiachta, 
to Siberia. During the winter the river is frozen, so that 
communication has to be carried on overland to Chin-kiang 
on the Yang-tsze-kiang, to wliich point also a line of tele- 
graph (now extended. to Peking) was opened in 1881. The 
principal articles of import are shirtings, drills, T-cIoths, 
jeans and twills, o])ium, woollens, steel, lead, needles, 
Japanese sea-weed, and sugar; and of export, skins, beans 
and pease, ^traw braid, coal, dates, wool, tobacco, and 
rhubarb. The coal exported is brought from the Kaiping 
colliery to the %ast of T’ientsin; its output in 1885 was 
181,039 tons, 54,976 tons more than in 1884. An ex- 
perimental railway pearly two miles long has lately been 
constructed at T’ientsin. 

In 18£/5 T’iuutsiii was besieged by jn army of Taining rebels, 
which had been detached from the main force at Nanking for the 
capture of Peking. The defences o^ T’ientsin, however, saved the 
capital, and the rebels were forced to retreat. Five years later Lord 
Elmn, accompanied by the representative of France, steamed up the 
Pemo, after having forced the barriers at Taku, and took peaceable 
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possession of the town. Here the treaty of 1858 was signed. Thvo 
years later, in consequence of the treacherous attack made on tho 
English plenipotentiary the j^receding year at Taku, the city and 
suburbs were occupied by an allied English and French force, and 
were held for two years. The city was constituted an open port. 
On the establishment of Roman Catholic orphanages some years 
later the pretensions of the priests so irritated tho pooj)lo that on 
the occurrence of an epidemic in the schools they attacked the 
French anti Russian establishments and murdered twenty of tho 
foreign inmates, hesules numbers of their native followers. The 
Chinese Government at once suppressed the riot, and sent a repre- 
sentative to Europe to apologize for tlie outbreak. 

TIERNEY, George (1761-1830), an English Whig 
politician, was born at Gibraltar on 20th March 1761, 
being the son of a wealthy merchant resident in Spain. 
He was scut to Peterhouse, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of LL.D. in 1784, and was called to the bar; but, 
having inherited an ample fortune, he abandoned law and 
plunged into politics. He contested Colchester in 1788, 
when both candidates received the same number of votes, 
but Tierney was declared elected. He was, however, de- 
feated in 1790. He sat for Southwark from 1796 to 1806, 
and then represented in turn Athlone (1806-7), Bandon 
(1807-12), Appleby (1812-18), and Knarcsborough (1818- 
30). When Fox seceded from the House of Commons, 
Tierney became a })rominent, if not the leading, opponent 
of Pitt’s policy. It was perhaps for this reason that he 
was disliked by Fox. In 1797- such was the height of 
political passion at this epoch -Wilberforce noted in his 
diary that Tierney’s conduct was “truly Jacobinical”; and 
in May 1798 Pitt accused him of want of patriotism. As 
the words were not withdrawn, a duel ensued at Putney 
Heath on Sunday, 27th May 1798; but neither combatant 
injured. In 1803 Tierney, partly through gratitude 
for the peace which had been ratified with France and 
partly because Pitt was out of office, joined the ministry 
of Addington as treasurer of the navy, and was created a 
privy councillor ; but this ill-advised step alienated many 
of his suj)porters among the middle classes, and ofteiided 
most of the infiueiitial Whigs, On tho death of Fox he 
Jbiricd (1806) the Grenville ministry as j)re8ident of the 
board of control, with a seat in the cabinet, and thus 
brought himself once more into line with the Whigs. 
After the death of Ponsonby in 1817 Tierney became the 
recognized leader of the ojiposition in the House of Com- 
mons. In the neutral ministry of Canning, the place of 
master of tho mint was held by him, and wlien Lord 
Goderich succeeded to the lead Tierney was admitted to 
the cabinet; but he was already suffering from ill-health 
and took little part in its deliberations. He died suddenly 
at Savile Row, London, on 25th January 1830. 

Tierney was a sljrewJ man of the world, with a natuml aptitude 
for business. His powers of sarcasm were a cause of terror to liis 
adversaries, and his pnjsenco in debate was much dreaded. His 
arguments were felicitous, and, though he never aimed at the high- 
est flights of eloquence, his choice of language was the theme of 
constant admiration. Lord Lytton, in his poem of St Stephen’s, 
alludes to “Tierney’s airy tread,” and praises his “light and yet 
vigorous” attack, in which he inflicted, “with a placid smile,” a 
fatal wonml on his opponent. 

TIEKRA DEL EUEGO, a large archipelago at the 
southern extremity of South America, from which it is 
separated by Magellan Strait, at tho Narrows and other 
points scarcely a mile wide. The group lies between 
52“ 40' and 55“ 59' S. lat. and 63“ 30'. and 74“ 35' W. long, 
stretching dearly in a line with the Patagonian Andes for 
over 400 miles north-west and south-east, between (>ajies 
Pillar and Horn, and for about 270 miles west and east 
from Cape Pillar to Cape Espiritu Santo (Catherine Point) 
in the north; southwards it tapers to 120 miles between 
Capes Horn and St Diego, the latter being continued east- 
wards to Staten Island, which is not usually included in 
the group. Although on ordinary maps this region pro- 
slnts to the eye a hopelessly confused aggregate of islands, 
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cLannels, and fjord-like inlets, as if it had been submerged 
sufficiently to convert its deep valleys and gorges into 



Map of Tiurra del Fuego. 

inarino passages, bays, and bights, it is nevertheless clearly 
disposed in tliree main sections, which may be conveniently 
named East, West, and >South Fuegia. 

Fast Fuegia consists of the single island of King 
Charles’s South Land (eastern Tierra del Fuego), which is 
very much larger than all the rest of the group together, 
being considerably over 200 miles long from north to 
south. It obviously forms a southern extension of the 
I’atagonian pampas, which it greatly resembles in its phy- 
sical constitution, climate, flora, and fauna. The low- 
lying, flat or slightly rolling plains are covered with a rich 
growth of tall herbage, which is frequented by the rhea, 
guanaco, and other animals common to the adjoining main- 
land, and also peopled by a branch of the same Tehuelcho 
(Patagonian) family. In the south a long peninsula pro- 
jects westwards to the Pacific, This western limb as- 
sumes a mountainous character, Mount Darwin (6800 feet) 
being situated about midway on its south side and Mount 
Sariniento (6000, or perhaps 7000 feet), the culminating 
point of the archipelago, much nearer the Pacific. Althou^i 
generally supposed to bo volcanic, this peak presents sudi 
extremely preci[)itous, in fact, almost vertical flanks that 
John Ball considers it more probably “a portion of the 
original rock skeleton that formed the axis of tho Andean 
chain during the long ages that i)rccedcd tho great vol- 
canic outbursts that have covered the framework of the 
western side of South America.”^ This is altogether an 
alpine region with numerous snow-clad summits and gla- 
ciers descending down to the sea (Darwin). 

Along tho south side of East Fucgja flows Beagle 
Channel, about 55° 8. lat., separating it from South 
Fuegia, which comprises the islands of Iloste, Navarin, 
Gordon, Londonderry, Stewart, Wollaston, and numerous 
islets, disposed in triangular form with the base on Beagle 
Channel and the apex at tho rocky headland of Cape Horn. 
At its western end Beagle Channel takes the name of 
Darwin Sound, which leads to the Pacific at Londonderry 
and Stewart Islands. North of these lies Brecknock 
Peninsula, the westernmost extension of East Fuegia, cut- 
ting off South Fuegia from Clarence Island and Desola- 
tion Land, which with Dawson Island and numerous rocks 
and islets constitute West Fuegia. Desolation Land, so 
named by Cook, w'lio supposed it to form a continuous 
mass stretching from the western entrance of Magellan 
Stjrait to Cockburn Channel, really consists of at least 
three, and possibly more islands, separated from each 
other by very narrow channels flowing between the Pacific 
and the western branch of Magellan Strait. The name 
Desolation has been reserved for ihe northern member of 
the group terminating at Cape Pillar ; tho one next to it 

^ Notes of a Naturalist in South America^ London, 1887, p. 245^ 
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has been called Santa Inez ; the other or others are still 
unnamed. Wlien Ball passed through the strait, he was 
shown one of the narrow sounds “ which have latt^ly been 
ascertained to penetrate entirely through what used to be 
considered a single island’’ (op, cit.y p. 241). 

Lying almost in a line with the main Andean axis, both West 
and South Fuegia are essentially highland regions, iconforming in 
their general cliaracteristics to tho intervening western extension 
of East Fuegia. As compared with the great mass of tlu ISttcr, 
they are everywhere e.xtreinely rugged and mountainous, Imping 
a mean elevation of not less than 3000 feet, a much moister climate, 
and arboreal instead of grassy vegetation. T|he isotlicrmals of 
32“ Fahr. for July (winter) and 50“ Fahr. for January (summer), with 
a mean annual temperature of 42“ Fahr., show that tolerably mild 
winters are followed by cool aummors, both seasons being accom- 
panied by overcast skies, constant and sudden changes from fair to 
foul weather ; whilst fogs, mists, rains, snows, afid high winds 
(prevailing throughout tho ycar^ cndapger the navigation of the 
intricate inland clianntds, and render the archqwlago one of the 
dreariest regions on the globe. 

A botanical parting line seems to bo constituted by tho range of 
hills ninning back of Punta Arenas along ! he east aide of Brunswick 
Peninsula (which, although attaclied by a narrow neck of land to 
Patagonia, belongs ])hysically to tho insular domain), and termin- 
ating at Cape Froward (53“ 54' S. lat.), the southorninost point of 
the American mainland. West and south of this lino the pampas 
are replaced by lofty mountains clothed with a dense fotjist vege- 
tation from the water’s edge to heights of 1000 and 1200 feet, 
above 'which stretches a zone of j)eaty soil with stunted alpine 
plants as far as the snow line (3000 to 3500 feet). Th.e forest 
.species are chiefly an evergreen beech (Fatjits nnfcnrfim, S.) and 
tnc winter bark ( IVintcria aromaiica), also evergreen, with tall 
smooth stem and glossy leaves like th^ laurel. Wild celor}", cross, 
eoeblearia, and otlier anti-scorbutic plants occur on both sides of 
Magellan Strait, and tho beech nourishes a large yellow mushroom, 
which, with tlio berries of a dwarf shrub, is tho only vegetable food 
of tho natives. 

In W’'est and South Fuegia the fauna is restricted mainly to two 
species of fox, a bat, rats, mice, the sea otter, the penguin and other 
a(|untic binls, and various ectaeeans in the surrounding waters. 

To tho three gcograpliical divisions correspond three well-marked 
ethnical groups, — tho Onas of East, the Yaghans of South, and 
the Alaealufs of W’’est Fuegia. Tho first are estimated to number 
2000, the others 3000 each, makin«; a total ])opulation of some 
8000 for the whole archiixdago. Tlie Onas are Patagonians who 
have crossed the strait. The Alaealufs are also immigrants from 
the mainland, but probably they came at an earlier date, and from 
the we.sterii uplands, being ai)parently a branch of the Auca (Arau- 
canian) race of the Patagonian and Chilian Cordilleras. They 
differ altogether in speech both from the Onas, with whom they 
come scarcely anywhere in contact, and from tlie Yahgans, wlioaro 
the true aborigines of tho archii)elugo. These last are in exclusive 

e jssession of South Fuegia, and also occuj)y the north side of 
eagle Cliannel about Mount Darwin and further west. To them 
alone missionary enterprise lias hitherto been extended, and the 
English station of Ushiwaya on Beagle Channel has for some years 
been the only centre of civilizing influences in the archipelago. 
As Lieutenant Bove of the Italian Antarctic expedition has made 
a special study of this branch,^ they are much better known than 
either of the neighbouring races. If they represent an earlier 
Araucanian immigration than that of tho Alaealufs, their ex- 
tremely low social state, on which all observers are unanimous, 
may be regarded as the re.sult of degradation from a higher con- 
dition during their long sojourn in their present inho.spitablc en- 
vironment. But it seems more probable that they are the direct 
descendants of the primitive race by which the arcdiipelugo has 
been occuiiied from a vastly remote period, as is shown by the very 
great number of kitchen-middens recently discovered on the coast. 
Althougli taller than the Negritoes of ihe eastern hemisphere 
(4 feet 10 inches to 5 foot 4 inches), the Yahgans present in some 
respects a more debased type, characterized by low brows, prominent 
zygomatic arches, largo tumid lips, flat nose, loose wrinkled skin 
(‘‘ pelle grinzosa e cadento,” says Bove), black restless eyes very wide 
apart, coarse black unkempt hair, and head and cnost dispro|)or- 
tionatoly large compared w’lth the extremely slender and outwardly 
curved legs, conveying an impression of top-heatincss like that of 
the Akkas of equatonal Africa. Their mental qualities are on the 
same low lovol, as is indicated by the almost total absence of clothing 
under such inclement skies, by the brutal treatment of their women, 
who when old and useless are ofteu eaten, by tho lack of human 
affections or love of offspring, who in rougli weather afb thrown 
overboard (Dr Fenton), either as a peace offering to tho spirits of 
the storm or to lighten the ctmoe, and by many repulsive practices 
connected with their food ana social habits. The tribal o rganiza- 

^ See Guido Cora’s Coamoa for May 1883. 
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tion has not yet been reached, each family circle living apart and 
combining only in^ small groups against some common enemy, but 
recognizing no hereditary chief or even any temporary leader. Yet 
the missionaries, who have reduced the language to writing (Gospel 
of St Luke, London, 1881), assert that it contains no less than 30,000 
words, although the numerals stop at Jlve^ already a compound 
form {cU‘p(ish~pa\ and although the same word expresses both fiand 
finger. Bdt they have obviously failed to distinguish between 
distirvet ^erms and the endless grammatical intricacies in which 
this, like so many other rude forms of speech, is still involved. 

Sihee 1881 the ea.stern portion of Fuegia (with Staten Island) 
has belonged to the Argentine Reimblic and the western to Chili. 
The boundary line*, which is purely conventional, runs from Capo 
Espiritu Santo duo south to Beagle Channel. Neither power has 
hitnorto oJ-cupicd any part of Fuegia, except Punta Arenas (Sandy 
Point) on the Patagonian side of Magellan Strait, where the Chilians 
have for some ;ieais maintained a convict and coaling station. 

Fuegia was discovered by M.'tgellaii in 1520, when he sailed 
through the strait named 'tirVer him, and called this region the 
“ Land of Fire,” either from now extinct volcanic flames, or much 
more probably from the fires kindled by the natives along parts 
of his course. In 1578 Drake first sighted the point which in 
1616 was named Capo Hoorn (Anglicized Horn) by tne Dutch navi- 
gators Lcmaire and Schoutcii. In 1619 tho biothers Nodal first 
circumnavigated the archipelago, which was afterwards visited at 
intervals by Wood ^iiid Narborough (1670), Gennes and Froger 
(1696), Byron (1764), AVallis and Carteret (1767), Cook (1768), and 
Weddell 11822). But no systematic exploration was attempted 
until the British Admiralty undertook a thorough survey of the 
whole group by King (1826-28) and Fitzroy (1831-36). Tho latter 
expedition {Voyage of the Beagle") was accompanied by Charles 
Darwin, then a young man. To these admirable surveys is duo 
most of tho present gcographieal terminology of tho ar(‘hi|>elago. 
Since then the work of exploration has been continued and nearly 
completed by Dumont d’Urvillo (1837), Charles Wilkes (1839), 
Parker Snow (1855), Bove (1883), and various English, American, 
and Roman Catholic missionaries. 

Bibliogrnphy.~De Bfosmiih, Ili.stuiredfiii Navigations aiu Terres AustmUs^ Paris, 
1750; J. Hurney, History of I'oyagrs and Disiuiverics in the South Sca^ London, 
1503-17 ; J. Weddell, A Voynge towards the South Pule and to Tierra del Fiirgo, 
rx)udon, Isa.") ; Clmrles Darwin, Jou rnal of Researches, !ic,, during the Voyage of 
the Beagle” round the IVorld, Ij<jndon, 184.5 ; W. Parker Snow, A Two Years 
Cruise off Tierra del I'uego, f^oadon, 1857 ; G. Maiguin, “La Terre de Feu,’* in 
Dull, do la Soc. de G^ogr., Kovciuber 1875 ; J. O. Kold, Gesr.h, d. Entdeckungs- 
reisen, &c., zur Magellan’s Strasse, Berlin, 1877 ; “La Terre do Feu et ses 
llabitautH," in Journal des MUsions trangeliques, August 1870 ; D. Lovi.sato, 
Appunti Etnograjici con Accenni Geologici sulla Terra del Fuor'-o, Turin, 1884 ; 
John Ball, Notes a Naturalist in South America, London, 1887 ; U. W. 
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TIFFIN, a city of tho United ►States, in Seneea county 
(of which it is the county seat), Ohio, stands uj>uii the 
Sandusky river, in 4U 7' N. lat., 83'' IF W. long., 42 miles 
.south-east of Toledo. The city is .situated in the midst of 
an agricultural region, for which it serves as a shipping 
and supply point, and has three railroads — tho Baltimore 
and Ohio, the Indiana, Bloomington, and We.stern, and the 
North-Western Ohio. It is the seat of Heidelberg College, 
one of the minor educational institutions of the State. 
Tiffin had in 1880 a population of 7879, an increase of 
2231 over that in 1870. 

TIFLI8, capital of the province of the same name and 
of Russian Caucasia, is picturesquely situated (44'* 48' E. 
long., 4U 42' N. Jat.) at the foot of high mountains, on 
lx>th banks of the river Kiir, .some 500 feet above tho level 
of the Black Sea, The heat in summer is excessive, owing 
to the confined position ; but the surrounding hills (1350 
to 2400 feet) shelter the town effectively from the cold 
winds of a generally severe winter. A large square, the 
cathedral, one or more handsome streets, gardens, bridges, 
many fine or neat buildings — among them the grand-ducal 
palace, the opera-Iiouso, and the museum — p]uropean shops, 
the club or circle, hotels, and public offices are evidence 
that Western civilization has not only penetrated but has 
long prevailed in this ^geographically remote town. Of its 
54 churcl)es 26 are Armenian, 2 Lutheran, and 1 Catholic, 
The (Sion) cathedral traces back it# origin to the 5th cen- 
tury ; but in the interval it has suffered much and often. 
Other churches date from tho f4th and 15th centurie.s, 
the Armenian dathedral oJE Vank from 1480, and the 
Catholic church from the 14th century. Tiflis has two 
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gymnasia and pro-gymnasia for boys and two for girls, and 
a number of other schools ; several scientific societies, of 
which the Caucasian branch of the geographical society is 
well known ; an astronomical and a physical observatory ; 
and a public library. The manufactures of the place are 
limited to a few cotton and silk factories, tanneries, soap- 
works, and brick-works. But the petty trades are largely 
developed ; and the artisans of Tiflis (about 8000) are re- 
nowned as silversmiths, gunsmiths, and sword -makers. 
Since 1883 Tiflis has been in railway connexion with Poti 
and Batum on the Black Sea and with Baku on the Cas- 
pian ; but tho lino from Russia to Vladikavkaz has not 
yet crossed tho main chain of the Caucasus. The trade 
is of great importance, as Tiflis is the chief centre for the 
import of raw silk and silken goods, raw cotton, carpets, 
and dried fruits from Persia, as w'ell as from trans-Caucasia, 
while a variety of manufactured wares are imported from 
Russia. Tlio foreign trade of trans-Caucasia with Asia, 
mostly carried on from Tiflis, in 1884 reached the value of 
£1,729,800 for exports, and £857,070 for imports. In 
1883 the population numbered 104,024, as against 71,051 
in .summer 1865 and 60,085 in winter, exclusive of a 
garrison of 6800. Ethnologically, the numbers arc — Ar- 
menians 31,180, (Georgians 14,787, and Russians 12,142, 
with an admixture of about 1200 Cermans, 7150 Persians 
(in summer), 1500 Tatars, and some Jews and Creeks. 

Many chroniclers and travellers have written about Tillis, Per- 
haps one of the fullest accounts is contained in Brosset’s edition of 
the Description (Uographique de la Giorgic (St Petersburg, 1842), by 
the illegitimate sou of Wakhtang VL, king of Karthli, who became 
a pensioner of Peter the Great. English travellers since 1849 de- 
scribe Tiflis in its main features much in the same terms. Lady 
Sh'dl, writing in 1849, calls it “most thriving, active, and bustling.” 
Edward Eastwick (1860), estimating its population at 40,000 and 
the height of tlio mountains overhanging it at 3000 foot, represents 
tho plain in which the city is situated to be so barren that “even 
the Kur . . . imparts to it but a limited fertility.” Mounsey 
(1866) speaks in warm term.s of its social charms and the great 
hospitality of its inhabitants, and notes it as the seat of government 
for tho “ Caucasian provinces of Russia, headquarters of an army 
of|,l 50,000 men, an<i the residence of tho governor-general.” In 
tho old division of Tiflis three distinct towns were included, — Tiflis, 
KaPa (the fort), and Isni ; subse^iucntly Tiflis seems to have become 
known as Saiyidabad, Kafa as Tiflis, and Isni as Aulabar. Kal'a 
and Isni possessed (citadels ; that of the former (lontaincd the church 
of St Nicholas and a royal pala(’e, that of the latter the church 
of tho Holy Virgin and the residence of tho archimandrite. The 
town is now divided into (juaitcrs: — the Russian (the finest of all), 
the German, the Armenian, ami that in which are congregated 
Jews, Mohamm<;dans, and the mass of Orientals. Tiflis can lay 
claim to a very considerahlo antiquity. In 455 the chieftain of 
Georgia, Wakhtang, transferred his capital from Mhtset to tho 
'warm springs of Tpilisi, where ho erected several churches and u 
fort. In 570 tho Persians took the iilaeo and made it the residence 
of their rulers, but retained it only mr ten years. Tiflis underwent 
successive plunderings and devastations at the bands of the Greeks 
in 626, of one of tho cominaudors of Omar in 731, of the Khazars 
in 828, and of the Saracens in 851. Tho Georgians, however, always 
managed to return to it and to keep it in their permanent posses- 
sion. Ill the course of the succeeding centuries Hflis fell repeatedly 
into Persian hands ; and it was plundered by Timur about the end 
of the 14th century. Afterwards the Turks .seized it several times, 
and towards tlio end of the 17th century tho Le.sghians made attacks 
upon it. Ill 1795, when the shah of Persia plundered Tiflis, Russia 
sent troops to its protection, and the Russian occupation became 
permanent in 1799. 

TIGER. Although this name is often applied by settlers 
and sportsmen to several of the larger FeUdir^ as tho 
leopard of Africa and tho jaguar of ^America, it should 
properly be restricted to the well-known striped species 
of Asia, Felis tigns of Linnaeus, an animal which is only 
rivalled by the lion in size, strength, and ferocity among 
tho cat-like beasts of prey. It is a true cat on a largo 
scale, and possesses all the essential characters of the genus 
as defined in the article Mammalia (vol. xv. p. 434). It 
belongs to the section in which the jiupil of the eye con- 
tracts under the stimulus of light into a round spot and 
no? a vertical slit, and in which the hyoid bone is con- 
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nected loosely with the skull by a long ligament, instead 
of by a continuous chain of bones. In those points it 
agrees with the lion and the leopard and differs from the 
common cat. Almost everything that is said in the article 
Lion (vol. xiv. p]). G80-G81) of the structure of the skele- 
ton, teeth, and claws of that animal will apply equally 
well to the tiger, the ditference between the two lying 
mainly in the skin and its coverings. There are, however, 
slight distinctions in the proportionate size of the lower 
teeth, the general form of the cranium, and the relative 
length of the nasal bones and ascending processes of the 
maxillaries by which the skull of the lion and tiger can 
be easily discriminated by the practised observer. 

Although examples of both species present considerable 
variations in size, and reliance cannot always be i)laccd 
upon alleged dimensions, especially when taken from skins 



Tiger {Fdis iijris, Linn.). 


stripped from the body, it seems well ascertained that the 
length of the largesbsized Jlengal tiger may exceed that of 
any lion. J^arger specimens are certainly recorded, but 10 
feet from the lip of the nose to the end of the tail is, ac- 
cording to Jerdon, an unusual length for a large male tiger. 
The female is somewhat smaller and has a lighter and nar- 
rower head. The tiger has no mane, but in old males the 
hair of the cheeks is rather long and^ spreading. The 
ground colour of the upper and outer parts of the head, 
body, limbs, and tail is a bright rufous fawn, and these 
parts are beautifully marked with transverse stripes of a 
dark, almost black colour. The markings vary much in 
different individuals, and even on the two sides of the 
same individual. The under parts of the body, the inside 
of the limbs, tlie cheeks, and a large si)ot over each eye 
are nearly white. The tigers which inhabit hotter regions, 
as Bengal and the south Asiatic islands, have shorter and 
smoother hair, and are more richly coloured and distinctly 
striped than those of nortliern China and Siberia, in which 
the fur is longer, softer, and lighter coloured. 

The tiger is exclusively Asiatic, but has^ a very wide 
range in that continent, having been found in almost all 
suitable localities south of a line drawn from the river 
Euphrates, passing along the southern shores of the Caspian 
and Sea of Aral by Lake Baikal to the Sea of Okhotsk. 
Its most northern range is the temtory of the Amur, 
its most soutliern the islands of Sumatra, Java, and Bali. 
Westward it reaches to Turkish Georgia and eastward to 
the island of Saghalin. It is absent, however, from the 
great elevated plateau of Central Asia, nor does it inhibit 
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Ceylon, Borneo, or the other islands of the Indo-Malayan 
Archipelago, except those named. , 

The principal food of the tiger in India is cattle, deer, 
wild hog, and pea -fowl, and occasionally human, beings. 
The regular “ man-eater ” is generally an old tiger whose 
vigour is passed, and whose teeth are worn and defective ; 
it takes up its abode in the neighbourhood of a village, 
the population of which it finds an easier prey thail the 
larger or wilder animals named above. Though chcefly 
affecting grassy plains or swamps, it is also^found in forests, 
and seems to be fond of haimting the neighbourhood of 
old ruins. As a rule, tigers do not climb trees; Jmtwhen 
pressed by fear, as during an inundation, they have been 
known to do so. They take to the water readily and are 
good swimmers. The tigeit. of,., the Sundarbans (Ganges 
delta) continually swim from one*' island to the other to 
change their hunting-grounds for deer. The following 
extract from Sir J. Fayrer’s Royal Tvji v of Bengal (1875) 
may complete this notice of the tiger’s habits. 

“Tile tigress gives birth to from two to five, even six cubs ; but 
three is a l’re<picnt number. She is a most alfectionate ami attached 
mother, ami generally guards ami trains her*yoiing with the most 
watchful solicitude. They remain with her until nearly I -grown, 
or about the second year, when they are able to kill for themselves 
and begin life on their own account. Wliilst tliey remain with 
her she is peculiarly vicious and aggressive, defending tljtem with 
the greatest courage and energy, and when robbed of them is terrible 
in her rage ; hut she has been known to desert tliem when pressed, 
and even to oat them when starved., As soon 'as they begin to 
I’tMpiire other food than her milk, she kills for them, teaching them 
to <lo so for themselves hv practising on small animals, such as 
deer and young calves or pigs. At these times she is wanton and 
extravagant in her cruelty, killing ai)i)arently for the gratification 
of her ferocious and bloodthirsty nature, and perliaps to excite and 
instruct the young ones, ami it is not until they are thoroughly 
capable of killing their own food that she separates from them. 
The young tigers are far more destructive than the old. They will 
kill three or four cows at a time, whilst the older and more ex. 
perieneed rarely kill more than one, amitthis at intervals of from 
three or four days to a week. For tliis jmrposc the tiger will leave 
its retreat in the dense jungle, proceed to the neighbourhood of a 
village or gowrio, where (*attlo feed, ami during the niglit will steal 
on and strike down a bullock, drag it into a secluded place, and 
then remain near the “inurrie,'’ or “kill,” for several thiys, until 
it has eaten it, when it will ju'occed in search of a further supply, 
and, having found good hunting ground in the vicinity of a village 
or gowrie, continue its ravages, destroying one or two cows or 
huHaloes a week. It is very fond of tlie ordinary domestic cattle, 
which in the plains of India are generally weak, half- starved, 
under-sized creatures. One of these is ca.sily struck down and 
carried or dragged off. The smaller buffaloes are also easily dis- 
posed of ; hut the buffalo hulls, and especially the wild ones, are 
formidable antagonists, and liave often been known to beat the 
tiger off, and even to wound him seriously,” (W. H. F.) 

TIGER CAT. See Ocelot. 

TIGRANES, or IIikran, a name borne by several kings 
of ancient Armenia. According to the legend of the Ar- 
men ian.s, the first of these kings was the Tigranes who in 
Xenophon’s romance appears as the schoolfellow of Cyrus, 
and to him they ascribe the foundatiop of Tigranocerta 
(Dikranagerd) on the Tigris. But in reality, as classical 
writers relate, this city was built by the first historical 
Tigranes of Armenia, variously known as Tigranes II. 
and Tigranes I., for whose history see I^rsia, vol. xviii. 
p. 595 sf/. His son Tigranes is known by his rebellion 
again.st his father (Persia, ut supra ), Tigranes III. 
(II.), grandson of Tigranes II. (I.), had a shoft reign, which 
ho owetl to a revolution at home and the fa^^our of Augustus, 
lie came to the throne in 20 B.c., having previously been 
an exile at Rome. Tigranes IV. (HI.) was seated on the 
throne by the Parthians (Persia, jy*. 600). For Tigranes 
V. (c. GO A.D.), a great-grandson on liis mother’s side of 
Herod the Great, see Persia, vol. xviii. p. 602. 

TIGRIS,^ the shorter of the two large rivers rising in 

* The Tigiis is the Hiddekel of the Bible, the Diklat or Idiklat of 
tlie cuneiform monuments. The ola Persian form Ti^ (* * swift os au 
arrow ”), whence Tigris, seems to he connected etymologically with 
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the highlands of Armenia and Kurdistan, and (when turned 
southwAd) running each its own independent course to 
the Persian Gulf. Like the Euphrates, the Tigris rises 
from two principal sources, of which the western and more 
distant — in 38^ 10' N. lat. and about 39® 20' E. long — is 
a little south of Lake Giuljek, in a peninsula formed by 
the Euphrates, and some 2 or 3 miles only from the cliarinel 
of ^Jhat river. The names and sources of the different 
streams forming the Western Tigris — or that part of the 
upper river whi'ch runs, roughly speaking, from Diarbekr 
to the junction with the Eastern Tigris, about 50 miles 
north -north -west from Jezira Ibn Omar — are given by 
Consul Tayhu: as the Arganeh M*adan and the Dibeneh Su, 
uniting at Ammaneh castle,; the Ambar Su, rising at 
Ileyni ; the Batman Su^ lormed by the Kulp, the Kaushan, 
and the Sarum, rising north and north-west of Nerjiki ; 
and the Khuzu or Huzu and the Arzen-Uedhwan or Yezid 
IGianeh Su. Of the Eastern Tigris the chief tributaries 
are the Bohtan Su and its feeder the Bitlis (which receives 
the Keyzer or Shirwan), the Mox, the Shattak, the Cham- 
kari, and the Sai'hal Sju. Of these the most northerly 
points may be found on the Kulp or Dibeneh Su about 38“ 
40' N. lat. and the most easterly on the Shattak in 42“ 50' 
E. long. 

After the junction of the eastern and western branches 
(see the arcoi,npanying map) the river pursues a winding 



course, generally south-east, for about 800 miles, via Mosul 
and Baghdad, to the point of union with the Eu[)hrates at 
Kurna' wlience jt becomes known as the Shattu 1-Arab, 
and falls into the sea some 70 miles farther down. Between 
Mosul and Baghdad the 'rigris receives from its left the 
Great and the Little Zab and other tributaries from the 
Kurdish Mountains. Below the confluence of the latter 
it is joined by the Diydla, also from the left, while on the 
right canals and watercourses connect it more or less 
directly with the Euphrates, which in the vicinity of Bagh- 
dad it approaclies to within 30 or 35 miles. The Tigris 
is navigable for light freight- bearing steamers up to Bagh- 
dad, and foi^ vessels of lighter draught to 20 miles below 
Mosul, but thei^^e to Diarbekr only for rafts. “ But owing 
to the rapidity of the cuiTent the traffic is all down stream, 
carried on mainly by a primitive style of craft, which is 
broken up at Baghdad and transported by camels back to 
Mosul. The journey between these points occupies three 
or four 5ays during the floods aiidrfrom twelve to fourteen 
at other times. 

TILBURG, or Tilborg, a 1;own of blolland, in the 
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these names. The modem Arabic name is DiJIa (Aramaic Deklnth, 
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province of North Brabant, 13 miles to the cast-south-east 
of Breda, contains numerous and extensive woollen -fac- 
tories, employing from 5000 to 6000 persons, and also 
some cal ico-i>riii ting establishments. It lias the usual 
public buildings, including four Roman Catholic churches, 
a Reformed church, and a synagogue, but none of architec- 
tural or historical interest. The population in 1879 was 
28,390 and in 1887 32,016. 

TTLDEN, Samukl Jones (1814-1886), American states- 
man, was born at New Lebanon, New York, on the 9th of 
February 1814. He studied at Yale and at the university 
of New York, but ill-health prevented him from finishing 
liis course. lie studied law and rose rapidly to the first 
rank at the New York bar. From boyhood he had had a 
fondness for politics, but had sacrificuxl it to the practice 
of law. After 1860 he drifted into New York Stato 
politics, and became chairman of the Democratic State 
(Committee in 1866. The Tweed “ring” in New York 
city dreaded him, and in 1869 attemjited to remove him 
from his chairmanship. Tilden then became the soul of 
the legal attacks upon the ^‘ring,’’ and worked for the 
removal of the corrupt judges who were their tools ; and 
in the “ring trials" he accomplished the mathematical feat 
of ascertaining and demonstrating from })arik-books the 
principle on which the spoils had been divided. In 1874 
he was elected governor of the State by the 13emocrats. 
For years another “ ring " had been making money out of 
the State canals. This, too, Tilden succeeded in breaking 
up. In 1876 the National Democratic Convention nomi- 
nated him for the presidency, the lvei)ublicans nominating 
Governor Hayes of Ohio, The result was the disputed 
election of 1876-77, when each party secured about the 
same number of electors outside of tlie three Southern 
states of Florida, Soutli Carolina, and Louisiana. The 
Democrats had a majority in these States ; but the return- 
ing boards, by rejecting votes wliich they believed had been 
obtained by fraud or intimidation, gave tlieir States to the 
Republicans. Two sets of certificates were therefore sent 
to Washington, and as no provision had been made in the 
United States constitution for a dispute of this kind 
there was no j)ower authorized to decide between the two 
parties. In this emergency Tilden consented to the ap- 
pointment of an extra- constitutional body, an “electoral 
commission," to decide disputed oases, the decisions of 
which were to hold good unless reversed by concurrent vote 
of the two houses. The commission decided all the coses 
in favour of the Republican candidates, and Tilden was de- 
feated. Ho continued in retirement until his death, which 
took place at Greystone, New York, on 4th August 1886. 

TILES (Saxon connected with Lat. tegula) are used 
for a great variety of architectural purposes, such as cover- 
ing roofs, floors, and walls, and are made of many different 
materials. 

1. Hoofing — In the }nost important temples of 

ancient Greece the roof was covered with tiles of white 
marble, fitted together in the most perfect way so as 
to exclude the rain. In most cases, as in the Athenian 
I’arthenon and the existing temple at iEgina, the tiles 
were large slabs of marble, with a flange along each side, 
over which joint-tiles {apjxoi) were accurately fitted (see A 
in fig. 1). In the temple of Apollo at Bassa*, though the 
main building was of limestone, the roof, was covered with 
very beautiful tiles of Parian marble, which are spccudly 
mentioned by Pausanias as being one of the chief beauties 
of the temple. Some of these were found by Mr Cockerell 
(firing his excavations at Basso) early in the 1 9th century.^ 
Tn design they resemble the other examples mentioned 

^ In Egypt and Assyria temples and palaces were mostly roofed with 
BU>no, while inferior buildings had flat roofs covered wjth beaten clay. 

- See Cockerell, Temples of ^glaa and Basso*, London, 1860, 
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. above, but are peculiar in having the joint-piece worked 
out of the same slab of marble as the adjacent tiles (see B 
in fig. 1), at a great additional cost of both material and 
labour, in order to secure a more perfect fit. Fig. 2 
A B 




Fia. 1. — Examples of roofing tiles from GR*ck temples. A, B, marble 
tiles from .^gina aiul Bassa*, showing tv^o methods of working the 
joint-tiles. C, C, elay tiles from Olympia. D, sketch showing 
method of jointing at the lower edge. E, longitudinal section of a 
clay joint-tile (dp/x<Ss). E, joint-tile with ])eg to fix it. 

shows the way in which they were set on the roof. Great 
splendour of effect must have been gained by continuing 
the gleaming white of the columns and walls on to the 
roof. All along the eaves each end of a row of joint-tiles 
was usually covered by an an oval -topped piece 



Fio. 2. — Perspective sketch showing the arrangfmont of tiles B in 
fig. 1, at Bassie. B, B, Dowels to fix the joint-tiles. C, tilting 
]>iecc. rt, a, flat surface of tiles. 


of marble with honeysuckle or some other conventional 
pattern carved in relief.^ In most cases the Greeks used 
terra-cotta roofing tiles, shaped like the marble ones of 
fig. 1, A. Others were without a flange, being formed with 
a concave upper surface to prevent the rain getting under 
the joint- tiles. The lower edge of the tile, whether of 
marble or of clay, was usually half -lapped and fitted into 
a corresponding rebate in the upper edge of the next tile 
(sec D in fig. 1). The dp/xoi also were half-lapped at the 
joints (see £ in fig. 1). All these were usually fastened 
with bronze nails tb the rafters of the root, Ib some 
cases each joint -tile had a projecting peg to fix it to the 
ne^t ttp/xds', as shown at F. In the temples of imperial 
Koine marble roofing tiles were used like those shown at 
Sg. h These were copied from the Greeks along with 

other arcVvitecturvvl features. or domestic and 
Other less important work clay tiles {tegulm) were em- 
ploy ed, of th e form show n in A, fig. 3. These are narrower 

* Marble tiles are said to have beer .rst made by Byzes of Na»)8 
about 620 B.c. ; see Pausauias, v. 10, 2. 


at the lower edge, so as to fit in to the upper edge of the 
next tile, and the joints were covered with a semicircular 
joint-tile (imbrex). Rows of terra-cotta tintefixaj were set 
along the eaves of the roof, and were often moulded with 
very beautiful reliefs. In localities which supplied lami- 
nated stone, such as Gloucestershire and Hampshire in 
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Fic. 3. — A, section and elevation of the clay tiles commonly used in 
ancient Ronie. B, Komun stono tiles, each fixed with*'one iron 
nail .at the top angle. O, ])an-tiles use<l in mediaeval and modern 
times. 


Britain, the Bomans often roofed their buildings with 
stone tiles, fastened with iron nails. Fig. 3, B, sliows an 
example from a Roman villa at Fifehead Neville in Dorset, 
England. Each slab had a lap of about 2 inches over the 
row of tiles below it ; many large iron nails were found 
with these stone tiles. In a few cases, in the most magni- 
ficent temples of ancient Rome, as in those of Capitoline 
Jupiter and of Venus and Rome, and also the small circular 
temple of Vesta,- tiles of thickly gilded bronze were used, 
which must have had the most magnificent effect. Those 
of the last-named building are specially mentioned by Pliny 
(//.A", xxxiv. 7) as having been made of Syracusan bronze,^ 
— an alloy in great repute among the Romans. Tlie bronze 
tiles from the temples of Jupiter Capitolinus and of Venus 
and Rome were taken by Pope Honorius I. (625-638) to 
cover the basilica of St Peter, whence they were stolen by 
the Saracens during their invasion of the Leonine city in 
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In mcdicfval times lead or copper ^ in largo sheets was 
used for the chief churclies and palaces of Europe; but in 
more ordinary work clay tiles of very simple form wore 
employed. One variety, still very common in Italy, is 
.shown in C, fig. 3. In this form of so-callcd “ pan-tile 
each tile has a double curve, forming a tegula and imbrex 
both in one. Stone tiles were also very common through- 
out the Middle Ages. Another kind of roofing tile, largely 
used in pre-Norman times and for some centuries later for 
certain purix)ses, was made of thin pieces of .split wood, 
generally oak; these are called “shingles.'^ They stand 
the weather fairly well, and many old examples still exist, 
especially on the wooden towers and spires of East Anglia. 
At the present day, when slate is not used, tiles of burnt 
clay are the ordinary roofing material, and many compli- 
cated forms have been invented to exclude rain. Most of 
these are, however, costly and do not answei better than 
a plain rectangular tile about 9 by 6 inches, fastened with 
two copper or even stout zinc nails, and*well bedded on 
mortar mixed with hair. For additional security clay 
tiles are usually made with two smt^ll projections at the 


* The dome of the Pantheon was covered with tiles or plates of 
bronze thickly gilt, as were also the roofs of the forum of Tftyan. 

^ Bronze tiles for small oiiildings such as this wore usually of a 
pointed oval form, something Ijke tlio feathers of a bird. This kind 
of tiling is called pavatiaceum by Pliny, H,N,t xxxvi. 22. 

* Part of the bronze tiles had bdhu stripped from the temple of 
Jupiter by the Vandals in 465 ; see Procopius, Bell, Van,, i. 6. 

The gilt domes of Moscow jre examples of this use of copper. 
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upper edge, which hook on to the battens to which they 
are nailed. Broseley (Shropshire) is one of the chief 
places in England for the manufacture of roofing tiles of 
the better sort. The common kinds are made wherever 
good clay exists. Tu some places pan-tiles arc still used 
and have a very picturesque effect ; but they are liable to 
let in the rain, as they cannot be securely nailed or well 
bedded in mortar. In Crlouccstershire, Yorkshire, and 
oth^r counties of England, stone tiles are still employed, 
but are rapidly going out of use, as they require very strong 
roof-timbers to support them, and the great extension of 
rail way .9 has made the common j)urple slates cheap in 
nearly every district. 

Some of idle mosques and palaces of Persia are roofed 
with the most magnificojit enamelled lustred tiles, decorated 
with elaborate painting, so that they shine like gold in the 
sun. They were specially used from the 13th to the ir)th 
century. In stylo add method of manufacture the finest 
of them resemble the frieze shown in fig. 5. 

2. JFall Tiles . — These have been partly described under 
MuHAL r)ECOIlATV)N 
(vol. x^ii. p. 35). 1 
In most Oriental 
countries tiles were 
used in the most mag- 
nificent way through- 
out the MiddlS Ages, 
especially in Damas- 
cus, Cairo, Moorish 
Spain, and in the 
chief towns of Persia. 

Fig, 4 shows a fine 
example from a 
mosque in Damas- 
cus. From the 12th* 
to the 16th century 
a special kind of 
lustred tile was 
largely employed for 
dadoes, friezes, and 
other wall surfaces, 
being frequently 
made in large slabs 
and modelled boldly 4.— Wall tiles from Damascus, of the 

in relief, with sen- 16tl. century, 

tences from sacred books or the names and dates of reign- 
ing caliphs. The whole was picked out in colour, usually 
dark or turquoise blue, on a ground of cream-white enamel, 
and in the last firing minute ornaments in copper lustre 
were added over the whole design, giving the utmost 
splendour of effect (see fig. 5). Ore^t skill and taste are 
shown by the way in which the delicate painted enricli- 
ments are madu to contrast with the bold decoration in 
relief. These lustred tiles sometimes line the prayer-niche 
in houses and mosquqjS ; in such cases the slabs usually have 
a conventional representation of the kaaba at Mecca, with 
a lamp hanging in front of it and a border of sentences 
from the Koran. ^ 'J'hc mosques of Persia arc specially 
rich in this method of decoration, magnificent examples 
existing at ^atenz, Seljuk, Tabriz, Ispahan, and other 
places.^ In th» ICth and 17th centuries tiles of a coarse 
kind of majolica were used for wall decoration in southern 
Spain ; some rich examples still exist in Seville. These 
appear to be the work of Italian potters who had settled 
in Spai^. The azulejos (wall tiles) in the Alhambra and 
1 

^ For the enamelled wall tiles of anrient Egypt, see Pottkiiy, vol. 
jix. p. 603. • 

* The South Kensington Museum, London, contains many fine ex- 
amples, as well as of the later sorts, like those shown in iig. 4. 

s See Coste, Monuments de la Perse^ Paris, 1867. 
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other buildings in Spain are among the most beautil^il 
productions of Hispano-Moorish art.* In technique they 
resemble majolica ; but the finest kinds, dating from the 



Flu. 5. — Persian lustred tiles of the 13th century, forming 
part of a frieze. (South Kensington Museum. ) 

Hth and 15th centuries, have designs taken from mosaic 
patterns, with complicated lines of geometrical interlacings. ^ 
3. Flooi' Tiles . — From the 12th to the 16th century 
floor tiles in most northern countries of Europe were made 
by filling up with clay of a different colour patterns sunk 
in slabs of clay (see Encaustic Tiles). In Italy,'- during 
the latter part of the 15th and the first half of the 16th 
century, majolica tiles, rich both in pattern and in colour, 
were used for pavements in many places. Comparatively 
few examples now exist ; the majolica enamel was too soft 
to stand tlie wear of feet. One of the small south chapels 
in the church of 8. Maria del Popolo in Home has a very 
fine pavement of these tiles, executed, probably at Forli, 
about 1480 for Cardinal della llovcre (Julius If.), whoso 
arms — an oak tree- are repeated frequently among the 
rich decorations. A still more magnificent tile floor in 
the up])ermost of Kaphaers Vatican loggie is mentioned 
under Uobbia (vol. xx. p. 591). The same article (p. 589) 
describes the exquisite majolica tiles which Luca della 



Fig. 6.— Majolica paving tiles from Siena, made in 1509. 

(South Kensington Musouni.) 

Robbia made as a border for the tomb of Bishop Fcderighi 
at Florence. Fine examples of tile paving of 1487 exist 
in the basilica of S. Petronio at Bologna, and others Oi 

* Tlio method of manufacture employed by Moslem races for tiles 
is the same as that U8e<l for their pottery ; see vol. xix. p. 620, also 
Mural Decoration, vol. xvii. pp, 35-36. 

For the decorative use of tiles, see Julieu Foy, Tm Ciramique des 
Constructions^ Paris, 1883. 
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raloher earlier date in S. Paolo at Parma. The chapel of 
St Catherine at Siena and the church of S. Sebastiano at 
Venice have majolica paving of about 1510. Fig. 6 shows 
an example of about this date from the Petrucci Palace 
in Siena, now in the South Kensington Museum,^ In 
the early part of the 16th century majolica tiles from 
Spain Avere occasionally imported into England. At the 
south-east of the mayor's chapel at Bristol there exists, 
though much worn, a tine pavement of Spanish tiles dating 
from about 1520. Others have been found in London, at 
Newington Butts, and in other places. At the present 
time imitations of the unfortunately named “encaustic 
tiles ” are almost the only sort employed in England and 
other northern countries. Very coarse and poorly designed 
majolica tiles arc still made and used for paving in Italy 
and Spain. (j. h. m.) 

TILLEMONT, Si-mASTiEN- lk Naix de (1G37-1698), 
ecclesiastical historian, was born at Paris on 30th Novem- 
ber 1637, and received his education in the “petites ^coles” 
of the Port Royalists, Nicole being his principal master. 
At an early age he became an admiring student of Livy 
and Baronius and began to accumulate those vast collec- 
tions which form the basis of his monumental works. He 
continued to carry on his studies in the seminary at Beau- 
vais, where the bishop Avas a Avaiun patron ; but it was 
not until 1676, two or three years after his return to Paris, 
that, under the influence of Isaac de Sacy, he entered the 
priesthood. He took up his abode in a humble dwelling 
at Port Royal des Cham[)S, where ho remained till the dis- 
persion of the “solitaires” in 1679, after which event he 
spent the remainder of his life (with the exception of a 
visit to Arnauld in Holland in 1685) at Tillemont, betwetju 
Montreuil and Vincennes. He died on 28th January 1698 
and was buried at Port Royal; in 1711 his reriiains were 
removed to the church of St Andr(S des Arcs, Paris. 

His great work, Me mol res pour servir <i Vhistuire eccUsuistiquc des 
nx premiers siecles to 513 A.n. (1693-1712, 16 vols., 4to), is a inodcfl 
of patient, exhaustive, and what Gibbon has ealled “ sure- footed ” 
erudition (sec vol. v. p. 765). Of his equally learned JlUtoire </#« 
empercurs et de^autres princes qui oni rignl durant Ics six premiers 
sieeles de I’Sglise (1690-1738, 4 to) no more than four volumes wore 
published. Tillemont also gave valuable assistance to Herman t, 
bu Fos-se, and other Fort Koyalists in their liistorical work. 

TILLOTSON, John (1630-1694), archbishoi) of Can- 
terbury, was the son of a Puritan clothier in Sower by, 
Yorkshire, Avhere he was born in October 1630. He en- 
tered as a pensioner of Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 1647, 
graduated in 1650, and was made fellow of his college in 
1651. Chillingwor til’s lidigion of Protestaiitimn bias.sed 
his mind against Puritanism, and the Wias was further 
confirmed by intercourse with Cudworth and others at 
Cambridge. In 1656 he became tutor to the son of 
Edward lYideaux, attorney-general to Cromwell. In what 
year he took orders i.s unknown, but, according to the Life 
published in 1717, the person who ordained him was Dr 
T. Sydserf, a Scottish bishop. Tillotson was present at 
the Savoy Conference in 1661, and remained identified 
with the Presbyterians till the pa.ssing of the Act of Uni- 
formity in 1662. Shortly afterwards he became curate of 
Cheshunt, Herts, and in June 1663 rector of Keddington, 
Suffolk. For several years after his ordination he devoted 
himself to an exact study of the Scriptures, ancient ethics, 
and the writings of the early fathers, especially Basil and 
Chrysostom. The result Avas seen in the general tone of 
hi» preaching, which was prac^tical rather than theological, 
and, though regarded by some as latitudinarian, was char- 
acterized by the earnestness of sincere conviction and the 
balanced wisdom gained by thoughtful reflexion. He was, 
moreover, a man of the Avorld as well as a divine, and in 

' See Vauzolini, Fabbriche di Afaioliche, Pesaro, 1879, ii. p. 229 sq . ; 
and Frati, PavimerUo vella Bus. Petronianu, Bologiia, 1853. • 


his sermons he exhibited a certain indefinable tact which 
enabled him at once to win the ear of his ^audience. His 
style is chiefly remarkable for its simplicity and clearness, 
and in this respect it mirrored his own candour and sin- 
cerity. The cpialities above mentioned Avon him in his 
lifetime the reputation of “having brought j)reaching to 
perfection and probably it Avas because he was neither 
brilliant, original, nor profound that his preaching*wSs so 
universally admired. “His sermons,” says Burnet, “A#ere 
so AA'ell heard and liked, and so much read, that all the 
nation proposed him as a pattern and studied to copy 
after him.” In 1664 he became preacher at !|^incoln’s 
Inn. The same year ho married Miss French, daughter 
of the canon of Christ Chiu’ch, Oxford, and n^ce of Oliver 
Cromwell ; and ho also became, Tuesday lecturer at St 
Lawrence, JeAvry. Tillotson emifloyed his controversial 
AA^eapons with some skill against “atheism” and “Popery.” 
fn 1663 ho published a charactcrwtic sermon on “The 
Wisdom of being Religious,” and in 1666 replied to 
Sergeant’s Store Footing in Christianitg by a pamphlet 
on the Rule of Faith. The same year he received the de- 
gree of D.D. In 1670 he became^prebendary and in 1672 
dean of Canterbury. Through his wife Tillotson ^became 
connected with Dr Wilkins, tho second husband of her 
mother. In 1675 ho edited Wilkins’s Rrim'ijdes of Natural 
Religion^ completing what was left unfinished of it, and 
in 1682 his Sermons^ with a preface in Avhich^ he vindicated 
Wilkins from certain misrepresentations of Wood in his 
History and Antiquities of the University of Ojfard, In 
1680 he brought out BarroAv’s Treatise of the Pope^s Su- 
premacy, and in 1683 his Sermons, On 5th November 
1678 Tillotson preached a sermon against Popery before 
the House of Commons, in which he maintained that it 
Av^as their duty to make provision against the propagation 
of a religion more mischievous than jrreligion itself ; but 
in a sermon on the Protestant religion in 1680 before tho 
king he propounded the proposition that Catholics could 
enjoy their own faith, but not openly draAV men off from 
the profession of the established religion. Along with 
Burnet, Tillotson attended Lord Russell on tho scaffold in 
1683, and after the publication of Lord Russell’s speech 
Avas api)ointed to appear before tho privy council ; but his 
explanations were regarded as satisfactory, the chief sus- 
picions in connexion with tho speech resting on Burnet. 
Tillotson afterwards enjoyed the friendship of Lady Rus- 
sell, and it was partly through her that he obtained so 
much influence with Princess Anne, who followed his ad- 
vice in regard to the settlement of tho croAvn on William 
of Orange. He po.sse88ed the special confidence of William 
and Mary, and was made clerk of the closet to the king, 
27th March 1689. It was chiefly through his advice that 
the king appointed an ecclesiastical commission for the 
reconciliation of the Dissenters, and he AA^as regarded as 
the representative in the commission of flio views of the 
king and queen. In August of this year he was appointed 
by the chapter of his cathedral to exercise the archiepis- 
copal jurisdiction of the province of Canterbury during 
the suspension of Sancroft. He was also about the same 
time named dean of St Paul’s. Soon afterwards he w^as 
elected to succeed Sancroft ; but he accepted tho promo- 
tion with extreme reluctance, and it waj deferred from 
time to time at his request till April 1691. His attempts 
to reform certain abuses of the church, especially that of 
non-residence among the clergy, awakened against him 
much ill-will, and of this the Jacobites took every possible 
advantage and pursuecl him to the end of his fife with 
insult and reproach. “ This,” Burnet says, “ could neither 
provoke him, nor fright hftn from his duty; but it affected 
his mind so much that this was*thought to have shortened 
his days.” He died of palsy on 24th November 1694. 
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For his manuscript sermons Tillotson's widow received 2500 
^ineaSy^hen an jinexampled sum, and for many years their popu- 
larity remained unrivalled. During his lifetime he published Scr- 
in<yi%9 on ^Several Occasions, 1671, republished with a second volume 
added in 16^8 ; Fifty Sermons and th^ Hide of Faith, 1691 ; Four 
Sermons concerning the Divinity and Incarnaticni of our Messed 
Savunir, 1693^ Six Sermons on Several Occasions, 1694. His Post^ 
humous Sernwns, edited by Dr Ralph Baker, appeared in 14 vols., 
1694»; Veil’d edition, 1704. His Works wore published in 1707- 
1710, and were frequently reprinted. In 1752 an edition appeared 
in if vols. with Life by Thomas Birch, D.D., compiled from Tillot- 
son’s original papers and letters. Of the many subsequent editions 
the best is that, wuth Life by Birch, of 1 820, 1 0 vols. Various selec- 
tions from his sermons and works liave been published Hej)arntely. 

See in a(f(lition to lUrch’s t.ife, W'elford’a Memorieda, Burnet ‘b Own Tiniea,ni\d 
Macaulay's History of England. 

TILLY, JioHANN Tserclaes, Count of (1 559-1 G32), a 
famous general, was bqru in ^^'ebruary 1559 at the chateau 
of Tilly in Brabant. It was originally intended that he 
should become a priest, and ho was strictly educated by 
the Jesuits. He preferred, however, the life of a soldier, 
and began his military career in the Netherlands, under 
Alessandro Farnese, in tlic Spanish service. Afterwards 
he joined the in^perial army, and as lieutenant -colonel 
under Duke Philip EmTiianuel of Lorraine greatly distin- 
guished himself in Hungary in the war against the Turks. 
For his brilliant achievements he was raised to the rank 
of fielfl-marshal. In 1610 he was put by Maximilian I. 
at the head of his Bavarian army ; and soon after the out- 
break of the Thirty Yeprs^ War he was made commander- 
in-chief of the troops of the Catholic League. In this 
position he displayed qualities which placed him among 
the foremost generals of the age. After the battle of 
Prague (the White Hill) in 1620 he tlioroughly subdued 
Bohemia, and in 1622 conquered the Palatinate, — a ser- 
vice for which Ferdinand II. gave him tlie title of count. 
In 1623 he defeated Christian of Brunswick at Stadtlohn 
in Westphalia, and in 1626 Christian IV. of Denmark at 
Lutter in Brunswick. The consequence of the latter 
victory was that Tilly and Wallenstein were able to cross 
the Elbe ; but, as Tilly was wounded before Pinneberg in 
Schleswig-Holstein, the task of finally compelling the king 
of Denmark to acce[)t terms of i>cace had to be left to 
Wallenstein alone. When Wallenstein was obliged in 1630 
to withdraw for a while into private life, Tilly added to the 
functions he already discharged tlioso of commander of the 
imperial forces. From this time the only important success 
achieved by him was the storming of Magdeburg (May 
1631), a .success accompanied by frightful cruelties, for 
which he was at least in part responsible. Gustavus Adol- 
phus had now come forward as the champion of Protest- 
antism, and Tilly, with all his genius and tenacity, was not 
a match for the Swedish king. Four months after the 
capture of Magdeburg Tilly was defeated at Breitenfeld 
in Saxony, and was himself so severely wounded that ho 
escaped from the field with difficulty. In March 1632 he 
drove the Sweefes from Bamberg and placed himself in an 
entrenched camp at Rain to prevent them from passing 
over the Lech. Gdstavus Adolj)hus crossed the stream, 
and in the fight which ensued Tilly was mortally wounded. 
He died in April 1632 at Ingolstadt, and was buried at 
Alt-Oetting in Bavaria. 

Tilly, was bf medium lieight, reserved in manner, and wholly 
indilferent to external marks of honour. The Roman Church never 
had a more devoted servant, and he gave evidence of the essential 
simplicity of his character by declining the offer of the emperor to 
make him a prince and to grunt to him the principality of Calen- 
berg. As he was not* married, his title and estates descended to 
his nephew. 

See Kl*pp, Tilly im dreiaalgjukrigen Krlege, Stuttgart, 1801, and Villcrmoiit, 
Tournay, 185i». • 

TILSIT, a commercial town of East Prussia and the 
capital of Pnissian Lithuania, is situated on the left bank 
of the Memel or Niemen,* 52 miles south-east of the town 
of Memel and 60 north-east of Konigsberg. The town 
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is spacious, and has a number of handsome modern build- 
ings, including a town-house, post-office, law-courts, and a I 
largo hospital. It contains three Protestant churches, a 
Roman Catholic church, and a Jewish synagogue. The 
manufactures include soap, leather, shoes, glass, and other 
articles, and there arc iron-foundries and steam flour and 
saw mills. Tilsit carries on trade in timber, grain, hemp, 
flax, herrings, and other northern produce ; but its trade 
with Russia, at one time considerable, has fallen off since 
the construction of the railway from Konigsberg via Inster- 
burg and Gumbinnen to Kovno. The river is navigable 
beyond the town. The market-gardening of the neigh- 
bourhood deserves mention, and the annual horse-fair and 
markets are of considerable local importance. In 1783 
the population was 8060 ; in 1880 it had increased to 
21,400, and in 1885 to 22,428. 

Tilsit, whicli received town riglits in 1552, grew up around a 
castle of the Teutonic order, known as tlie “ Selialaiiner Haiis,’* 
founded in 1288. It owes most of its intere.st to the peace signed 
here on 9th July 1807, the preliminaries of which were settled by 
the emperors Alexander and Napoleon on a raft moored in the 
Momcl. Tho peace of Tilsit, which constituted the kingdom of 
Westphalia and the duchy of Warsaw, registers the nadir of Prussia’s 
humiliation under Napoleon (see Puussia, vol. xx. p. 11). Tho 
poet Max von Scheukendorf (1784-1817) was horn at Tilsit. 

TIMBER. See Building, Forests, and Strength of 
Materials ; also Fir, Oak, Pine, Teak, cVc. 

TIMBUKTU, or Timbuctoo (Sonrhai, Timhutu ; Berber, 
Tumhutku ; Arab, Tin-bvktu), a city of the Sahara, on tho 
southern verge of tho desert, in 18" 4' N. hit. and V 45' 
W. long., at the north-east extremity of the Fulah state 
of Moassina (Massina), 9 miles north of its riverine port 
Kabara, on the left bank of the Niger, at the confluence 
of the numerous branches of the Joliba (upper Niger) 
where it trends eastwards, and at the cojiverging point of 
tho main trade routes from the Gulf of Guinea and from 
the Mediterranean across the western Sahara. Timbuktu 
lies on a terrace formed })y tlie southern scarp of the 
desert, about 800 feet above sea-level, and overlooking a 
ghain of dhayas or marshy liollows, fringed here and tliero 
with a few mimosas and palm thickets, amid the surround- 
ing sandy wastes. These dhayas, whicli are flooded every 
three or four years, converting the lowland tracts between 
tlie terrace and the main stream into a labyrinth of 
channels and backwaters, mark the bed of a navigable 
creek which formerly branched from the Niger northwards 
to the foot of the scarp, and which in 164() inundated a 
low-lying quarter of the city. According to Pouyanno 
and Sabatier, the main stream followed this course before 
it took its pres'iut easterly curve to Burum, where it bends 
southwards to the coast. Here also it was probably joined 
at some remote period by tho now dried up Wady Messaura 
from the Tudt oases south of Algeria, although the rougli 
levels taken by Oscar Lenz and others make it uncertain 
whether the flow through tliis depression was northwards 
or southwards. In any case Timbuktu has been left, so 
to say, high and dry by the general process of desiccation 
going on throughout the Saharian region. It was founded, 
or more probably cajitured, by the Tuareg Berbers about 
the 11th century, and under the Mandingo kings of Mali 
(Malle)* was a noted mart for gold and salt in the 14th 
century, mention of “ Timboutch ” occurring on a Catalan 
map dated 1373. Under Askia, founder of the extensive 
but short-lived Sonrhai -empire (1492), it rose to great 
splendour and became with Gogo a chief centre of Mol^am- 
medan culture for the peoples of western Sudan. But 
since tho overthrow (1591) of the Sonrhai dynasty by the 
Morocco captain, the Andalusian Jodar with his Ruma 
followers, Timbuktu has continued to be the prey of the^ 
surrounding unruly populations — Tuaregs, Arabs or Arab- 
ized Berbers, Fulahs (1800), and Toucouleurs (1865). . 
hieing thus at the mercy of all, it has ceased to rebuild its 
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dfcmantled walls, being content to pay tribute to each in 
turn and sometimes to more than one simultaneously, for 
which it rndemnifies itself by peaceful intervals of trade 
whenever the land routes are open and the upper and 
lower reaches of the Niger are clear of pirates. But at 
times even the short tract separating it from Kabara is so 
beset with marauders that it bears the ominous name of 
“Ur-immandess,’’ that is, “He (God) hears not.’* Recently, 
however, it has enjoyed a considerable interval of peace, 
and the poj>ulation, estimated by Barth at 11,000 in 1853, 
had risen to 20,000 in 1880 (Lenz). These form a motley 
group of Sonrhais, Tuaregs, Mandingoes, Arabs from Mor- 
occo, Berabish Arabs, Bambaras, Fulahs, and since 1850 a 
few Jewish traders. A])art from some Christian captives, 
the place was reached during the 19th century by only 
four Pmropeans — Laing from Tripolitana (1826), wlio was 
murdered on his return journey, Caillie from the north 
(1828), Barth from central Sudan (1853), and Lenz from 
Morocco (1880). Since 1884, however, regular relations 
have been opened with the French on the upper Niger. 

From the ruins covering (‘xteiisivo tracts on the north and west 
sides, it is evident that Tinilmktu was formerly a much larger 
place than at present. Even tlio great inos(pie, whieh must at one 
time have stood in tlie centre, now lies near tlic outskirts, where 
its high but unsightly earth tower forms a striking landmark. 
The aggregate of mean hovels or iiukI houses of which the place 
consists is only relieved by a few structures of a better class. As 
in former times, a great stajde of trade is salt from Tandcni and 
other parts of the Sahara, here ex(liangc<l with gold dust for kola 
nuts from the south, Main hester goods, an<l some other European 
wares, which with tea arc imported from J\loroeco or penetrate 
from the British protected territories along the lower Niger. 
Cowries, slowly yielding to European moneys, are tlie chief enrreney. 
The local industries a?'o mainly confined to some fancy and otker 
leathorwork prepared by the Tuareg women. The hx^al adminis- 
tration is in the liauds of an hereditary kahia, a kind of mayor, 
descended from one of tlie Kuma families. The kahia is liim.self 
more or less under the control of a neighbouring Tuareg chief and 
of the powerful Bakhai family, who, as “sherifs” and marabouts, 
are revered thronghout the western Sahara. Timbuktu, wldeh 
possesses some valuable Arabic maiiuseripts and is still a centre of 
Moslem teacliing, is a converging point of the cliief west Sudanc^jp 
and Saharan races — Arabs or Arabized Berbers to the west; 
Sonrhais in the immediate vicinity, and thence south-eastwards 
along tlie Niger; Ireghenateii or “mixed’' Tuaregs southwards 
across tlie Niger as far as the Ilombori Hills and in the fertile 
Lihbako plains beyond them ; Fulalis, Mandingoes, and Bambaras 
in and about the city ; and Imohag or Imdsharh Tuaregs belonging 
to the Awellimiden coiifedi'Tatiori mainly to the iiortli and ca.st. 

TIME, Measurement of. Time is measured by suc- 
cessive phenomena recurring at regular intervals. The 
only astronomical phenomenon which rigorously fulfils this 
condition, and the most striking one, — tl^ apparent daily 
revolution of the celestial s[)here caused by the rotation 
of the earth, — has from the remotest antiquity been 
employed as a measure of time. The interval between 
two successive returns of a fixed point on the sphere to 
the meridian is called the sidereal day; and sidereal time 
is reckoned from the moment when the “ first point of 
Aries ” (the vernal equinox) passes the meridian, the 
hours being counted from 0 to 24. Clocks and chrono- 
meters regulated to sidereal time are only used by astro- 
nomers, to whom they are indispensable, as the sidereal 
time at any moment is cijual to the right ascension of any 
star just then passing the meridian. For ordinary pur- 
poses solar time is used. In the article A*stronomy (vol. 
ii, p, 771) it is shown that the solar day, as* defined by 
the successive returns of the sun to the meridian, does 
not furnish a uniform measure of time, owing to the 
slightly variable velocity of the sun’s motion and the 
inclination of its orbit to the C(iuator, so that it becomes 
necessary to introduce an imaginary mean sun moving in 
the equator with uniform velocity. The equation of time 
loc. city pp. 772-773) is the difference between apparent 
or true) solar time and mean solar time. The latter fs 
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that shown by clocks and watches used for ordinary pur- 
poses. Mean time is converted into apparent 4ime by 
applying the equation of time with its proper sign, as 
given in the Nautical Aluiatiac and other ephemciAdes for 
every day at noon. As the eipuitioii varies from day to 
day, it is necessary to take this into account, Jf the appar- 
ent time is required for any moment different from iy)on. 
The cphcincrides also give the sidereal time af mean 
noon, from which it is easy to find tlie sidereal timJ at 
any moment, as 24 hours of mean solar time arc equal to 
24 h 3111 sidereal time. About 21st March of 

each year a sidereal clock agi*ees with a mean-tii#ie clock, 
but it gains on tlie latter 3"‘ 5 6** 5 every day, so that in 
the cour.se of a year it has gained a whole •day. For a 
place not on the meridian of* ( }rt(j^iwich the sidereal time 
at noon must be corrected liy tlie addition or subtraction 
of 9**8565 for each hour of longitude, according as the 
place is west or east of (Treenwich. ** 

While it has for obvious reasons become customary in 
all civilized countries to coniinencc the ordinary or civil 
day at midniglit, astronomers count thp- day from noon, 
being the transit of the mean snn across the iiy^ridian, 
in strict conformity with the rule as to the beginning of 
the sidereal day. The hours of the astronomical day are 
also counted from 0 to 24. An international ooiAerence 
which met in the autumn of 1884 at Washington, to con- 
sider the question of introducing a univtrsal day (see 
below), has recommended that the astronomical day should 
commence at midnight, to make it coincide with the civil 
day. The great majority of American and Continental 
astronomers have, however, expressed themselves very 
strongly against this change ; and, even if it sliould be 
made in the British Naxitical Almanac^ it ap})cars very 
doubtful whether the other great ephemerides will adojit 
it, the more so as astronomers liave^ hitherto felt no in- 
convenience from the difference between the astronomical 
and the civil day. 

Beterynination of Time. — The problem of determining 
the exact time at any moment is practically identical with 
that of determining the apparent position of any known 
point on the celestial sphere with regard to one of the 
fixed (imaginary) great circles appertaining to the observer’s 
station, the meridian or the horizon. The point selected 
is cither the sun or one of the standard stars, the places 
of which are accurately determined and given for every 
tenth day in the modern ephemerides. The time thus 
determined furnishes the error of the clock, chronometer, 
or watch em[)loyed, and a second determination of time 
after an interval gives a new value of the error and thereby 
the rate of the timekeeper. 

The ancient astronomers, although they have left us 
very ample information about their dials, water or sand 
clocks {f'lepsydrije)y and similar timekeepqi’s, are very re- 
ticent as to how these were controlled. Ptolemy, in his 
A Imagesty states nothing whatever as to how the time was 
found when the numerous astronomical ])henomena which 
he records took place ; but Hipparchus iu the only book 
we possess from his hiind gives a list of forty-four stars 
scattered over the sky at intervals of right ascension equal 
to exactly one hour, so that one or more of them would be 
on the meridian at the commencement (j/ every sidereal 
hour. In a very valuable paper ' Bchjcllerup has shown 
that the right ascensions assumed by Hipparchus agree 
within about 1 5' or one minute of timeVith those calculated 
back to the year 140 B.c. from modern star-places ^nd pro- 
per motions. The accuracy which, it thus appears, could 
be attained by the ancients in their determinations of time 

^ “ Ilecherclics sur I’Astronomie dei^.Anciena ; I, Sur le chronometro 
celeste ilTJipparquc,” iu Copernicus: An International Journal of A$^ 
tronomyy i. p. 25. 
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was far beyond what they seem to have considered neces- 
sary, a» they dnly record astronomical phenomena («.</., 
eclipses^ occultationa) as having occurred ‘‘towards the 
middle of ^he third hour,’' or “ about 8 J hours of the night,” 
without ever giving minutes. ^ The Arabians had a clearer 
perception of the importance of knowing the accurate 
tim^of^ phenomena, and in the year 829 we find it stated 
that at the commencement of the solar eclipse on 30th 
November the altitude of the sun was 7“ and at the end 
24”, as observed at Baghdad by Ahmed ibn Abdallah, 
called Habash.- This sceiils to be the earliest determina- 
tion of time by an altitude ; and this method then came 
into general use among the Arabians, who on observing 
lunar eclipsel never failed to measure the altitude of some 
bright star at the bcgi,)j|i1ing*and end of the eclipse. In 
Europe this method was adopted by Purbach and llcgio- 
montanus, apparently for the first time in 1457. Bernhard 
Walther, a pupil of the latter, seems to have been the 
first to use for scientifie purposes clocks driven by weights : 
he states that on 16th January 1484 he observed the 
rising of the planet Mfreury and immediately attached 
the weight to a clock having an hour-wheel wdth fifty-six 
teeth; at sunrise one hour and thirty-five teeth had passed, 
so that the interval was an liour and thirty-seven minutes. 
For nearly two hundred years, until the application of 
the pendulum to clocks became general, astronomers could 
place little or no reliance on their clocks, and conso<|uently 
it was always necessary to fix the moment of an o)> 
servation by a simultaneous time determination. For 
this purpose Tycho Brahe employed altitudes observed 
with quadrants ; but ho remarks that they arc not always 
of value, for if the star is taken too near the meridian the 
altitude varies too slowly, and if too near the horizon the 
refraction (which at that time was very imperfectly known) 
introduces an elemevft of uncertainty. He therefore pre- 
ferred azimuths, or with the large “arinillary spheres” 
which j)laycd so important a part among his instruments 
he measured hour-angles or distances from the meridian 
along the equator.** Transits of stars across the meridian 
were also observed wdth the meridian quadrant, an instru- 
ment which is alluded to by Ptolemy and was certainly in 
use at the Manigha (Persia) observatory in the 13th cen- 
tury, but of which Tycho was the first to make extensive 
use. It af)pears, however, that he chiefly employed it for 
determining star-places, having obtained the clock error 
by the methcMls already described. 

In addition to these methods, that of “equal altitudes” 
w^as much in use during the 17th century. That equal 
distances east and west of the meridian correspond to equal 
altitudes had of course been known as long as sun-dials 
had been used ; but, now that quadrants, cross-staves, and 
parallactic rules * were commonly employed for measuring 
altitudes more accurately, the idea naturally suggested it- 
self to determine the time of a star’s or the sun’s meridian 
passage by noting the moments when it reached any par- 
ticular altitude on both sides of the meridian. Btit Tycho’s 
plan of an instrument fixed in the meridian was not for- 
gotten, and from the end of the 17th century, when Roemer 
invented the ^ransit instrument, tlie observation of transits 
across the meridian became the principal means of deter- 
mining time at ^xed observatories, while the observation 
of altitudes, first by portable quadrants, afterwards by re- 
flecting sextants, and during the 19th century by port- 
able alt-azimuths or theodolites, has been used on journeys. 

^ For attronomical purposes the ancients made use of mean -time 
hours — (Spcu t<T'i)fi€pivaL^ horm equinoctia^’^iiiio which they translated 
all indications expressed in civil hours of varying length — <L/)at fcaifkKal^ 
horse temporales, Ptolemy counts the fcean day from noon. 

* CauBsin, Le livre de la grande table UakhniU^ Paris, 1804, p. 100. 

* See his Epistolm astronoinicaB, p. 73. 

^ See Navigation, vol. xvii. pp. 261 and 268. 


During the last fifty years the small transit instrument, 
with what is known as a “ broken telescope,” has also been 
much employed on scientific expeditions; but great caution 
is necessary in using it, as the difficulties of getting a per- 
fectly rigid mounting for the prism or mirror which reflects 
the rays from the object-glass through the axis to the eye- 
piece appear to be very great, for strange discrepancies in 
the results have often been noticed. The gradual develop- 
ment of astronomical instruments has been accompanied 
by a corresponding development in timekeepers. From 
being very untrustworthy, astronomical clocks are now 
made to great perfection by the application of the pendu- 
lum and by its compensation, while the invention of 
chronometers has placed a iK)rtable and equally trust- 
worthy timekeeper in the hands of travellers. 

We shall now give a sketch of the principal methods of 
determining time. 


Ill the spherieal triangle ZPS hetwemi the zenith, the pole, and 
a star the side ^7^— 90“ -0(0 being the latitude), /\V-90“-5(5 
being the declination), and or ^^=90“ minus the observed alti- 
tude. The angle ZPS=t is the star’s hour-angle or, in time, the 
interval between the moment of ohscfi vation and the meridian pass- 
age of the star. We have then 


cos ^ = 




cos 0 cos b * 

whhdi formula can he made more convenient for the use of logarithms 
by putting Z-\-<p l-5 = 2N', which gives 

cos .S cos(.S - -;^) 


According as the star was observed west or c.ast of the meridian, 
t will be positive or negative. If a be the right ascension of the 
star, the sidereal time + a as well as 5 being taken from an 
ephemeris. If the sun had been o])served, the hour-nngle I would 
Ijc the apparent solar time. The altitude observed must he cor- 
rected for refraction, and in ilio case of the suii also for parallax, 
while the sun’s semi-diameter must be added or subtracteil, accord- 
ing as the lower or up]>er limb was oliscrvcd. The declination of 
the sun being variable, and b(;ing given in the ephcmeridcs for 
noon of eai’h day, allowance must he made for this by interpolating 
N\ith an approximate value of the time. As tlie altitude changes 
very slowly niiar the meridian, tliis method is most advantageous 
il*tho star be taken near tlic prime vertical, wliile it is also easy to 
sec that the greater the latitude the more uncertain the result. 
If a number of altitudes of the same ol>ject arc observed, it is not 
necessary to deduce the clock error separately from (‘a<li observa- 
tion, but a correction may be api>lied to the mean of the zenith 
distances. Supposing n observations to he taken at the moments 
2\f 7\p T.^y . . the mean of all being 7’y, and calling the z corre- 
sponding to this Zy we have 

and .so on, t being the hour-angle answering to Tq, As 2(7’- 1\) 
~0, these c(piations give 

n 2 ~ n 


+ » • • _ S2s iii4(7’- T^) 

~ n dl^ n 

Ikit, if in the above-mentioned triangle we designate the angles at 
Z and E by 180“ - A and py we have 
.sin 2 sin A — cos 3 sin t ; 
sin 2 cos A = - cos 0 sin 5 -f sin 0 cos 3 cos ^ ; 
and by difTerentiatioii 

d-Z ^ cos 0 cos 3 co s A cosp 
dt^ sin Z ’ 

ill which A and p are detennined by • 

. . siii^ , . sin^ 

sin -r- ^ cos 0 and sin p = . ^ cos 0. 
sin Z ^ sin Z ^ 

With this corrected mean of the observed zenith distances the hour- 
angle and time aio determined, and by comparison with the error 
of the timekeeper. 

The method of equal altitudes gives very simply the clock error 
equal to the right a.scension minus half the sum of tlie clock times 
corresponding to the observed equal altitudes on both sides of the 
mcriduin. When the sun is observed, a correction has to be applied 
fo%tho change of declination in the interval between the observa- 
tions. Calling tliis interval 2^, the correction to the apparent noon 

XXIID— SO 
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given by the observations x, the change of declination in half the 
interval A3, and the observed altitude hy we have 


sin h = sin 0 sin (3 - A3) + cos <f> cos (3 - A3) cos {t + x) 
and sin /t=8in <f> sin (3 + A5) + cos 0 cos (3 + A5) cos {t — a;), 

whence, as cos a; may bo put — 1, sin a! = a;, and tan A3 = A3, 

_ /tan0 tan3> 

\ sin t tan i 


]>■ 


which, divided by 15, gives the required correction in seconds of 
time. Similarly an afternoon observation may be combined with 
an observation made the following morning to find the time of 
apparent midnight. 

The observation of the time when a star has a certain azimuth 
may also be used for determining the clock error, as the hour-angle 
can 1)0 found from the declination, the latitude, and the azimuth. 
As the azimuth changes most rapidly at the meridian, the observa- 
tion is most advantageous there, besides which it is neither ncces- 
.sary to know the latitude nor the declination accurately. In the 
article Geodesy (vol. x. p. 166) it has been shown how the observed 
time of transit over the meridian is corrected for the deviations of 
tlio instrument in azimuth, •level, and collimation. This corrected 
time of transit, expressed in sidereal time, should then be equal 
to the right ascension of the ob^i^ct observed, and the difference is 
the clock error. In observatories tlie determination of a clock’s 
error (a necessary operation during a night’s work with a transit 
circle) is generally founded on observations of four or five “clock 
stars,” those being standard stars not near the pole, of which the 
absolute right ascensions have been determined with great care, 
besides observation of a close eireurapolar star for finding tlie error 
of azimuth and determination of level and collimation error.* 

Observers in the field with portable instniments often find it 
inconvenient to wait for the meridian transits of one of the few 
close circumpolar stars given in the cphcmeiides. In that tmse 
they have recourse to what is known as the method of timo deter- 
mination in the vertical of a pole sbir. The alt-azimuth is first 
directed to one of the standard stars near the polo, such as a or 3 
Ursie Minoris, using whichevtir is nearest to tlie meridian at the 
time. The instrument is set so that the star in a few minuWs 
will cross the middle vertical wire in the field. The spirit-level is 
in the meantime put on the axis and tlie inclination of the latter 
measured. Tlie time of the transit of the star is then observed, after 
which the instrument, remaining clamped in azimuth, is turned to 
a clock star and the transit of this over all the wires is observed. 
The level is applied again, and the mean of the two results is used 
in the reductions. In case the collimation error of the instrument 
is not acimrately known, the instrument should be reversed aii^ 
another observation of the .siiiiie kind taken. The observations 
made in each position of the instnuneiit arc separately reduced 
with an assumed approximate value of the error of collimation, 
and two eijuations arc thus derived from which the clock error and 
correction to the assumed collimation error are found. This use of 
the transit or alt-azimuth out of the meridian throws considerably 
more work on the computer than the meridian observations do, and 
it is therefore never resortc<l to except when an observer during 
field o[)erations is pressed for timo. The formula; of reduction as 
developed by llaiiscn in the Astroiiomisrhe. Nachrichten (vol. xlviii. 
p. 113 sq.) are given by Chauvenet in his Spherical and Practical 
Astronomy (vol. ii. pp. 216 sy., 4th ed., Philadelphia, 1873). The 
subject lias also been treated at griiat length ^y Ddllen in two 
memoirs, Die Zcithcsfimmiing vcrmittclst dcs tragbaren Durchgangs- 
iiislrament im Ferticalc dcs Pularstcrns (St Petersburg, 1863 and 
1874, 4to). 

Loriijitude, - Hitherto wc have only spoken of the de- 
termination of local time. But in order to compare ob- 
servations made at different places on the surface of the 
earth a knowledge of their difference of longitude becomes 
necessary, as the local time varies proportionally with the 
longitude, one hour corresponding to 1 5*". Longitude can 
be determined either geodetically or astronomically. The 
first method supposes the earth to be a spheroid of known 
dimensions, fStarting from a point of departure of which 
the latitude has bewi determined, the azimuth from the 
meridian (as determined astronomically) and Ihe distance 
of ^some other station are measured. This second station 
then serves as a point of departure to a third, and by 
repeating this process the longitude and latitude of places 
at a considerable distance from the original starting-point 
I, may be found. Referring for this method to the articles 
Earth (Figure of the), Geodesy, and Surveying, we 


* The probable error of a clock conrection found in this way froia 
one Btar with the Dunsink transit circle was i:0'''052. 


shall here only deal with astronomical methods of deter- 
mining longitude. ' 

The earliest* astronomer who determined longitude by 
astronomical observations seems to have been Hipparchus, 
who chose for a first meridian that of Rhodes, where he 
observed ; but Ptolemy adopted a meridian kid through 
the “Insulae Fortunata3^’ as being the farthest knowp p^ace 
towards the west.^ When the voyages of discovery be^an 
the peak of Teneriffe was frequently used os a first meri- 
dian, until a scientific congress, assembled by Richelieu at 
Paris in 1630, selected the island of Ferro for this purpose. 
Although various other meridians («.^., that of Urarlienburg 
and that of San Miguel, one of the Azores, 29" 25' west of 
Paris) continued to be used for a long time, that of Ferro, 
which received the authorization Louis XIII. on 25th 
April 1634, gradually superseded the others. In 1724 the 
longitude of Paris from the west coast of Ferro was found 
by Louis Feuilko, who had been sent there by the Paris 
Academy, to be 20" 1' 45"; but on the proposal of Guil- 
laume de Lisle (1675-1726) the meridian of Ferro was 
assumed to be exactly 20" west of, the Paris observatory. 
Modern maps and charts generally give the longitude from 
the observatory of either Paris or Greenwich according to 
the nationality of the constructor; the Washington meri- 
dian conference of 1884 has recommended the exclusive use 
of the meridian of Greenwich. On the same occ-asion it 
was also recommended to introduce the use of a “uni- 
versal day,^^ beginning for the whole earth at Greenwich 
midnight, without, however, interfering with the use of 
local time.^ 

The simplest method for determining difference of longi- 
tude consists in observing at the two stations some celestial 
phenomenon which occurs at the same absolute moment 
for the whole earth. Hipparchus pointed out how ob- 
servations of lunar eclipses could be Used in this way, and 
for about fifteen hundred years this was the only method 
available. When Regiomontanus began to publish 
his ephcinerides towards the end of the 1 5th century, they 
furnished other means of determining the longitude. Thus 
Amerigo Vespucci observed on 23d August 1499, some- 
where on the coast of Venezuela, that the moon at 7^^ 30“^ 
r.M. was 1", at midnight 5A" east of Mars; from this he 
concluded that they must have been in conjunction at 
6'‘ 30*“, whereas the Nuremberg cpbemeris announced this 
to take place at midnight. This gave the longitude of his 
station as roughly equal to 5^ hours west of Nuremberg. 
The instruments and the lunar tables at that time being 
very imperfect, the longitudes determined were very er- 
roneous ; see Navigation (vol. xvii. p. 251), to which 
article we may also refer for a history of the long-discussed 
problem of finding the longitude at sea. The invention of 
the telescope early in the 17th century made it possible to 
observe eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites ; but there is to a 
great extent the same drawback attached to these as to 
lunar eclipses, that it is impossible tp observe with suffi- 
cient accuracy the moments at which they occur. 

Eclipses of the sun and occultations of stars by the 
moon were also much used for determining longitude be 
fore the invention of chronometers and the electric tele 
graph offered better means for fixing the longitude of 
observatories. These methods are now liardly ever em- 
ployed except by travellers, as they are very inferior as 
regards accuracy. For the necessar;^ formulae see Ohau- 

^ This was probably first done in the first century by Marinus of Tyre. 

• This proposal was chiefly dictated by a wish to facilitate*the inter- 
national telegraph and railway traffic. In the United States, where the 
large extent of the country in Jiongitude makes it impossible to use 
the time of one meridian, four standard meridians were adopted in 
1883, viz., 76*, 90®, 106®, 120® west oPGreenwich, so that clocks show- 
ing “ Rantern, Central, Mountain, or Pacific time ’* are exactly five, six, 
seven, or eight hours slower thai} a Greenwich mean-time clock. 
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venet^s Spherical and Practical Astronomy^ vol. i. pp. 518- 
542 and 550-557. 

now pro(!eed to coiiHider the four methods for find- 
ing the longitudes of fixed observatories, viz., by (1) moon 
culminations, (2) rockets or other signals, (3) transport of 
chronometers, and (4) transmission of time by the electric 
teteg^aph. 

1. Mo(m Culmiixations. — Owing to the rapid orbital motion of the 
moon the sidereal time of its culmination is different for different 
meridians. If, J^herefore, the rate of tlie moon’s change of right 
ascension is known, it is eas^ from the observed time of culmina- 
tion at two stations to deduce tlieir difference of longitude. Let 
the ngftt a.scension of the moon a and its differential coefficients 
be computed for the Grcenwic^li time T, and let the culmination bo 
observed at two places whoso longitudes from Greenwich are \ and 
V, the time of obscrvatioi^ beitg T \-t and Greenwich time, 
or in local time and T + t' ■\-W = S' ; we have then 


and, as the difference of longitude is \* -\={d' -t), we 
have only to detn inine t' -t from the first ec^uation. This is simply 
done by a suitable selection of T. Calling T+^(t + t')=Pt we 
have to ^mt T and -t) for T-Vt and It 

is then easy to see that • 


and, tclving this ccpiation by first neglecting the second term on 
the right side and then substituting the value of t' thus found 

in that term, • t -t- ' - • - 


iiajdt 2\\jial(itj dP' 


In order to be as much as possible indepemdent of instrumentid 
errors, some standard stars nearly on tlio parallel of the moon are 
observed at the two stations ; these “ moon-culminating stars ” are 
given in the ephemerido.s in order to secure that both observers 
teko the same stars. As either the preceding or the following limb, 
not the centre, of the moon is observed, allowance must bo made for 
the time the semi-diamctor Ukes to pass the meridian and for the 
change of rigid ascension during tiiis time. This method was 
proposed by Pigott tc^wards the end of the 18tli (jentury, and has 
been much used ; but, though it may lx> very serviceable on journeys 
and expeditions to disUnt places whore tlie chronomctric and tele- 
grax)hie rnethmls cannot be employed, it is not accurate enough for 
Fixed observatories. This is due, not only to the difficulties attend- 
ing the observation (the difference of por-stinal error in observing the 
moon and stars, the different apparent enlargement of the moon 
by irradiation in different telescopes and under different atmo- 
spheric circumstances, &c.), but chiefly to the large coefficient 
with which S' -0 lias to be multiplied in tlie final equation for X - \. 
Errors of four to six seconds of time liave tliereforo frcaucntly 
been noticed in longitudes obtained by this method from a limited 
number of observations ; the longitinle of tlie Madras observatory 
was for many yifars assumed to be 5^ 21™ S***??, but subsequently by 
a telegraphic dctcriiiinatioii this was found to be 4»’37 too great. 

2. Signals.- In 1671 Picard <lctermined the difference of longi- 
tude between Copcnliagcn and the site of Tycho Brahe’s observa- 
tory by watching from the latter tin; (tovering and uncovering of a 
lire lighted on the top of the observatory tower at Copenhagen. 
Powder or rocket .sigmus have been in use since the middle of the 
18th century ; they are nowadays never used for this purpose, 
although several of the [irimupal observatories of Europe were con- 
nected in this manner early in the 19th century.^ 

3. Transport oj Chronovictcrs. — This means of determining longi- 

tude was first tried in cases wliere the chronometers could be brought 
the whole way by sea, but the improved means of communication 
on land led to its adaption in 1828 between the observatories at 
Greenwich and Cainbndge, and in the following years between 
many other observatories. A few of the more extensive expedi- 
tions undertaken for this object deserve to bo mentioned. In 1843 
more than sixty chronometers were sent sixteen times backwards 
and forwards between Altona and Pulkowa, and in 1844 forty 
chronometei's were sent the same number of times between Altona 
and Greenwich.*** In 1844 the longitude of Valontia on the south- 
west coast of Ireland was determined by transjKirting thirty pocket 
chronometers via Liverpool and Kingstown and having an inter- 
mediate station at tho latter place. The longitude of the United 
States naval observatory has been freciuently determined from 
Greenwich. The following results will give an idea of the accuracy 
of the method.’ ^ • 


1 For Instance, Greenwich and Paris in 1826 {Phil. Trans, j 1826). The result, 
•«21**6, is only about 0«*0 too great. 

< As a great many of the chronometers used in 1844 were made by Dent and 
were of superior excellence, a sraaller number was considered sufficient, 
s Qonld, Transatlantic LongitudSf p. 6, ^Washington, 1800. 


Previous to 1840, 973 chronometers 8»» 12«’52 

Expedition of 1840, Bond's discussion 1 1"' J0 

„ „ Walker’s ,, 12»*00 

„ ,, Bond’s second result 12*-20:j:0*-20 

„ 1855, 52 chronoirieters, 0 trli)8, Bond .. 18»*40i:0»‘10 


The value now acccptc<l from the telegrapliic determination is 
5 h gin 12«-09. The x>robahle errors of the results for Piilkowa- 
Altonu and Altoiia-Orecnwich were supposed to be d:0s*039 and 
db0**-042. It is of course only natural that the uncertainty of the 
results for the trans-Atlantic longitude should bo much greater, 
considering the length of time which elapsed between the rating 
of the chroiioinelcrs at the observatories of Boston (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts) and Liverpool. The difficulty of the method con- 
sists in determining the “travidling rate.” Each time a chrono- 
meter leaves the station J and returns to it tlie error is determined, • 
and conseciueiitly the rate for the time occupied by the journeys 
from A to li and from B to A and by the sojourn at Similarly 
a rate is found by each departure from and leturn to B, and the 
time of rest at A and B is also utilized for determining the station- 
ary rate. In this way a seri(*s of rat(*s for overlap])iug intervals of 
time are found, from which the travelling rates may be interpolated. 

It is owing to the uncertainty which necessarily attaches to the 
rate of a chronometer during long journeys, especially by land, 
where* they are exposed to shaking and more or less violent motion, 
that it is desirable to employ a great mimhtir. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to mention that the temperature correction for eai.-h ehrono- 
mett^r must be carefully investigated, and the local time rigorously 
determined at each station during the entire ))criod of the operations. 

4. Telegraphic Dctei'inination of Longitude. This was first sug- 
gested by the American astronomer S. C. AValker, and owed its de- 
velopment to the United States Coast Survey, where it was employed 
from about 1849. Nearly all the more important ]uiblic observa- 
tories on the continent of Europe have now been connected in this 
way, chiefly at the instigation of the “Europiiische Gradmessimg,” 
while the determinations in connexion with the transits of Venus 
and those carried out in ri'ceiit years by the American and French 
Governments have completed the circuit of the greater part of 
the globe. The telegrapliic method compares the local time atone 
.jtation with that at the other by means of electric signals. If a 
signal is sent from the eastern station A at the local time T, and 
received at the western station B at tlie local time tlien, if the 
time taken by the eiirrent to pass through the wire is called 
the difference of longitude is 

x=r-ri+.r, 

and similarly, if a signal is sent from B at the time and received 
at A at ^ 3 , we have T^ - T.^ - .r, 

•from which the unknown quantity .r can bo eliminated. 

The operations of a telegrapliic longitude determination can be 
arranged in two ways. Eitlier tlio loenl time is determined at both 
stations and the clocks are eomparc<l by telegrajdi, or the time 
determinations are marked simultaneously on tlie two chronographs 
at the two stations, so that furtlier signals for clock comparison 
are unnecessary. The first method has to be used W’hcn the tele- 
graph is only for a limited time each night at the disposal of the 
oh.servera, or when the climatic conditions at the two stations are 
so different that clear weatluu’ cannot often he expected to occur at 
both simultaneously, also when the difference of longitude is so 
considerable that too much time would he lost at the eastern station 
w'aiting for the yrival of the transit record of one star from the 
western station nefore observing another star. The independent 
time determination also offers the advantage that the observations 
may be taken eitlier by eye and ear or by tlie chroiiograpli, and 
tliat the signals may be either audible beats of a relay or ehrono- 
graphic signals, the rule being to have observations and signals 
maae by similar operations. The best w’ay of using audible beats 
of a relay is to let tlie circuit pass through an auxiliary clock, 
which from second to stMumd alternately makes and breaks the 
current, the making of the current being rendered audible by the 
tapping of the relays at both stations. If, now, the auxiliary and ♦ 
the observing clocks are regulated to a different rate, the coinci- 
dences of the beats of the relay wdth those of the observing clock 
can bo noted with great accuracy, from which the difference between 
the two observing clocks is found. It lias boon proved by experience 
that the degree of accuracy with which the clock comparison can 
be made by one coincidence is exactly cqjaal to that of one chrono- 
graph signaf, tlie probable error being in notli cases about db0'*'015. 

It should, however, be mentioned that the interval between two 
consecutive coincidences cannot be made less than two niin^tea, • 
whereas the clironograph simials may he given every second, and, 
as the observations made with the chronograph are also somewhat 
more accurate than those made by eye and ear, the chronograph 
should bo used wherever possible. The other method, that o! 
simultaneous registration at lioth stations of transits of the sam^ 
stars, has also its advantages. Each transit observed at both 
stations furnishes a value of the difference of longitude, so that • 
%he final result is less dependent on the clock rate than in the 
first method, which necessitates the combination of a series of clock 
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terrors determined diirin^^ the niglit to form a value of tlio clock 
error for the time when tlio exchange of signals took place. When 
using this method it is advisable to select the stars in such a 
manner that only one station at a time is at work, so that the 
intensity of the current can bo readjusted (by means of a rheostat) 
between every despatch and receipt of signals. This attention to 
the intensity of the current is IUiC(^ssary whateviT method is em- 
ployed, as the constancy of the transniission time (a in the above 
equations) chiefly depends on the constancy of the current. The 
probable error of a diflerence of longitude deduced from one star 
appears to be ^ - 

for eye and ear transits 
for chronograph transits db0«’07 ; 

while the probable eiTor of the final result of a carefully planned 
and well executed scries of telegraphic longitude o^xirations is gener- 
ally between i 0^*01.^ and db0‘’'0*25. 

It is evident that the success of a determination of longitude de- 
pends to a very great extent on the ai.'curate determination of time 
at the two stations, and great care must therefore bo taken to de- 
termine the instrumental errors repeatedly during a night’s work, 
lint, in addition to the uncertainty which enters into the results 
from the ordinary errors of observation, there is another source of 
error which becomes of special imi>ortance in longitude work, viz., 
the so-called iiersonal error. The discovery of the fact that all 
observers ditfor more or less in their estimation of the time when 
a star crosses one of the spider linos in the transit instrument w'as 
made by llessel in 1820-* ; and, as he haj)pencd to differ fully a 
second of time from several other observers, this remarkably largo 
error naturally cau.sed the ])henomenon to be carefully examined. 
Bessel also suggested what aj)pcais to be the light explanation, viz., 
the co-operation of two senses in observing transits by eye and ear, 
the ear having to count the beats of the clock wliilc the eye com- 
pares the distance of the star from tin; spider line at the last beat 
before the transit witli tlie distance at the first beat after it, thus 
estimating the fraction of second at which the transit took place. 
It can easily bo conccivcMl that one person may first hear and then 
see, while to another these sensations lake place in the reverse order ; 
and to this possible source of error may be added tlio sensible time 
required by the transmission of sensations through the nerves to th« 
Iwain and for the latter to act upon them. As the chronographic 
method of observing dispenses with one sense (that of hearing) and 
merely requires the wabdiiiig of the star’s motion and the pressing 
of an eleetric key at the monu'iit when the star is bisectea by the 
thread, the personal errors should in this case be much smaller than 
when the eye and ear method is employed. And it is a fact that 
in the formei’ metliod there have never occurred errors of lietweeii 
half and a whole sccoml sucli as liavc not un frequently apjKiareih 
in the latter method. 

In astronomical observations generally this personal error doc.s 
not cause any inconvenience, so long as only one oliserver is em- 
ployed at a time, ami unless the amount of the error varies with 
the declination or the magnitude of the star ; but when absolute 
time has to be determined, as in longitude work, the full amount 
of the j)ersoua] e([uatioii between tlic two observers must be care- 
fully ascertained and taken into account. And an observer’s error 
has often been found to vary very considerably not only from year 
to year but even witliin mueb shorter intervals ; the use of a new 
instrument, though perliaps not differing in coiistrmdion from the 
accustoiiieil one, lias also neon known to alfect t^o personal error. 
For a number of years this latter circumstance was coujded with 
anotlicr wliicli seiaiied perfectly incomprehensible, the personal error 
aiipearing to vary with the reversal oi the instrument, that is, with 
tlie position 'of the illuminating lamp east or west. But in 1869-70 
Hirscb notiecil during the longitude ojieratioiis in Switzerland that 
this was caused by a shifting of the reflector inside the telescope, by 
means of wbi< li the field is illuminnted, wliicli produced an apparent 
.shifting of the image of the spider lines, unless the eye-piece was 
very accurately focused for the observer’s sight. The simplest and 
best way to tind the eijuatioii between two observers is to let one 
observe the transits of stars over half the wires in the telc.srope, 
and the other observe the transits over the remainder, each taking 
care to refocus the eye-piece for liimsclf in order to avoid the above- 
mentioned source of error. The single transits rediiciid to the middle 
wire give immediately the eipiation ; and, in order to eliminate 
errors in tlic assumed wiiip- intervals, each observer uses alternately 
the first and the .second half of the wires. Another Aiethod is in 
vogue at Greenwich, where cadi observer with the transit circle 
from»a series of stars determines the dock -error and reduces this 
to a common epoch (0^ sid. time) by means of a clock rate found 
independently of personal error. The dilTcrences I>etweon the clock 

^ Albrecht, Bestimmung von Langciulijfrrenzen viit HiUfe des elec- 
‘riachen TeUgrapheriy p. 80, Leipsic, 1869, 4to. 

** Maskelyne had in 1796 noticed that one of his assistants observed 
transits more than half a socoixl later than himself, but this was sup- 
posed to arise from some wrong metliod of observing adopted by th<^ 
assistant, and the matter was not further looked into. 
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errors thus found are equal to the personal equations. This method 
cannot, however, be recommcndcu, as the systematic errors^in the 
right ascensions of the stars and any slight vaiiation of the clock 
rate would affect the pei'sonal equation ; the first '“method is ^there- 
fore generally used in longitude work. It is advisable to let the 
ob.servcrs compare them.selves at the beginning, middle,* and end 
of the operations and, if possible, at botli the instruments employed. 
A useful check on the results is afforded by simultaneous experi- 
ments with one of the instruments contrived by C. Wolf, Ifiisf'r, 
and others (sometimes called “time collimators”), by which the 
absolute personal error of an observer can bo determined. Thou^n 
diflering much in detail, these instruments are all^coiistriictod on 
the same principle : an artificial star (a lamp shining through a 
minute hole in a screen mounted on a small carriage moved by 
clockwork) passes in succession across a number of lines dAwn on 
oiled paper, while an electric contact is maile at the precise moment 
when the star is bisected on each line by the carriai;c passing a 
iinmber of adjustable contact mak.-'rs. ^ The currents thus made 
register tlie transits automatically on afchronograpli, while tlio 
observer, viewing tlie apparatus tbrougb bis telescope, ran observe 
the transits in the usual manner either by eye and ear or by chrono- 
graph, thus immediately finding his personal error. On tno Conti- 
nent these contrivances have frequently been used to educate pupils 
learning to okserve, and ex|)enence has repeatedly shown tliat a 
considerable personal error can be generally somewhat dimini.sbed 
through practice. «, 

/.i^rmfiirr— Gcncnil treutiHrs on spherical ah*ronoiiiy, such as nuinnow's 
J/lirlnuilider s^itlmrischfn Adronomie(^aQr\,^ Hcrlin, 1K71 ; Iran.sluktl iiit«j*^iiigliKli 
ami several other languages) and Chauvenet’s Manual, treat very fully of the 
iminerous methoels of delennining time hy combination of altitude.s or azimuths 
of several stars. The best handl)eok of telegraphic longitude work is Albrecht's 
already inentloiicd ; but any one engaging in practic^il work of this kind^hould 
consult the accounts of the mimiMous longitude ih-terminutions carried out 
<luring recent years, particularly tlio rublimtinupn dra kon. jtrvusaHschen 
gradatisrhen hiatilnt^ •, Telegraphic Detcnninatiov nf Di fernia'a of lA)ngitude by 
Officers of the United States Navy (Washington, KSMO) : Tdcgr. Dctcrm. of Longi- 
tudes in Mexico, Central America, and un the H'est Coael of South America (Wash- 
ington, 1885); the Rejwrts of the United 8tate.s Coast and Goisletic Survey; 
vot. ix. of the Account of the Great 'Trigonometrical Siinry of India ; and vol. iii. 
of Dim Edit observatory Tuhlirations. A discu.ssion of all the investigations 
on p(>rsonal oitoitj up to 1875 was published by Dreyer in i’roc. JL Irish Acad., 
‘2d Heries, vol. ii., 1870, pp. 4S1..5‘2H. (J, L. E. D.) 

TIMOLEON. The life of Tiinolcon, one of the noblest 
and most interesting of the men of old (B'eece, is closely 
bound up with the history of 8 icily and more par- 
ticularly of Syraguse (q-v,), in the latter half of the 4th 
century b.g. It is as the chamiiiou of Greece against 
Carthage, and of constitutional government against violence 
and oppression, that he stands out as such a grand figure. 
His early career in his native Corinth was shaped by a 
tragic incident. Tinioleon had saved tlie life of his brother, 
Timophanes, on the field of battle ; but, when that same 
brother, at the head of a band of mercenary soldiers, took 
possession of the acroixilis and made himself practically a 
military despot and master of the city, Timoleon, after an 
ineffectual protest, let him be struck down by his brother- 
in-law and one or two other friends who had joined in his 
remonstrance. By the public o[)inion of Corinth generally 
liis conduct was ajiprovcd as patriotic ; but the curses of his 
mother and the cold looks of some of his kinsfolk and 
acquaintances drove him from the city into the solitude 
of the fields, and there, it would seem, for some years he 
pined away, hating life and even bent on ending it by 
voluntary starvation. Ho must have reached middle life 
when, in .344 b.c., envoys came from Syracuse to Corinth 
to ajqical to the mother-city for relief from the intestine 
feuds and foreign mercenaries under which the Syracusans, 
and all the Greeks of Sicily, suffered. Carthage too, 
their old and bitter foe, after some years of quiet, was 
again bestirring herself and intriguing with the local des- 
pots. Corinth could not refuse her help, though her chief 
citizens declined the responsibility of attempting to estab- 
lish a settled government in the factious and turbulent 
Syracuse. By a sort of Divine inspiration, says Plutarch 
3), Timoleon, being named by ah unknown voice in 
the popular assembly, was chosen by a unanimous yote to 
undertake the mission. "He sailed for Sicily with a few 
of the leading citizens of Corjnth and a small troop of Greek 
mercenaries. On arriving at Ehegium he found that his 
movements were watched by a Carthaginian squadron, act- 
ing under the advice of a Syracusan, Hicetas, who had 
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made himself master of Leontini and aimed at supplanting 
with Oarthaginian aid the younger Dionysius, still nomin- 
ally tyrant of Syracuse, but actually in possession only of 
the island citadel. Hicetas, whilst seeming to favour 
Corinthian intervention, was really working with Carthage 
on behalf of the tyrants. Timoleon, however, slipped away 
frpm^the Carthaginian watch and landed at Tauromenium 
^aormina), where he had a very friendly reception. At 
Adranum, an inland town, to which he came by invitation 
from a party among the citizens, he surprised Hicetas, and 
drove him back, with his troops utterly defeated, to Syra- 
cuse. • The Sicilian Greeks now rallied round him, and the 
following year (343) saw the surrender of Dionysius and 
Timoleon Aiaster of the entire city. Hailed by the citizens 
as a heaven-sent del^v^rer* he at once began tlie work of 
restoration, bringing in a multitude of new settlers from 
the mother-city and from Greece generally, and establishing 
a popular governine*nt on the ba.sis of the laws of Diodes, 
which had been forgotten under the Dionysian regime. 
The impress of Timoleon^s reforms seems to have lasted to 
the days of Augustus^ The tyrants, too, in the other Sici- 
lian (yties were put down, and his old enemy Hicetas went 
back to Leontini, where he lived as a private though power- 
ful citizen. He made one more attempt to overthrow 
Timoleon, and induced Carthage to send (340-339) a great 
army, which landed at Lilybaium (Marsala). The Syra- 
cusans eould hardly be brought to face the invader ; but 
with a miscellaneous levy of about 12,000 men, most of 
them mercenaries, Timoleon marched westwards across the 
island into the neighbourhood of Selinus and won a great 
and decisive victory on the Crimisus. The Carthaginian 
host is said to have outnumbered Timoleon’s army in the 
proportion of seven to one. The general himself led on his 
infantry in person (Pint., Tim.^ 27), and their enemy^s dis- 
comfiture was conrjDleted by a blinding storm of rain and 
hail driven straight in their faces (Diod., xvi. 79), This 
victory gave the Greeks of Sicily many years of peace and 
safety from Carthago. Carthago made, however, one more 
effort and despatched some mercenaries to prolong the con- 
flict between Timoleon and the tyrants. But it soon ended 
(338 B.c.) in the defeat of Hicetas, who was taken prisoner 
and put to death, and in a treaty which confined the 
dominion of Cartilage in Sicily to the west of the Halycus 
(Platani). Timoleon, having put down the despots and 
given freedom to the Greek cities of Sicily, retired into 
private life, though ho remained practically supreme not 
only at Syi*acuse but throughout Sicily. This island, not- 
withstanding tlie many elements of discord which political 
revolution, with the return of exiles and the influx of new 
settlers, must have brought in, seems to have been during 
Timoleon’s lifetime tranquil and contented. There are some 
characteristic stories told of his last days. Although blind, 
he used to come in liis car into the assembly in the theatre 
and give his opinion, which was commonly accepted by a 
unanimous vote, ^n officious person once insisted on his 
giving the ordinary bail in a lawsuit ; but he replied that 
he had himself always been the consistent champion of law 
and of legal rights for them all. Again, when his military 
strategy wp unfavourably criticized, he exjiressed his grati- 
tude to heaven that he had won for the Syracusans the 
privilege of liberty of speech. He died in 337, and was 
buried at the cost of the citizens of Syracuse, who erected 
a grand monument to his memory in their market-place. 

Plutarch’s Lift of Timoleon and portions of Diodorus Siculus are 
our chjef sources of original information. There is an admirable 
and most interesting account of his life and work in chap. Ixxxv. 
of Grote’s History of Greece. * 

• 

TIMON of Athens, noted misanthrope, lived during 
the Peloponnesian War. He is more than once alluded to 
by Aristophanes and other comedians of the Attic stage. 


Plutarch takes occasion to introduce a short account o7 hip 
life in the biography of Mark Antony (ch. 70), and h^ 
gives his name to one of Lucianos dialogues. Shakespeare 
probably derived liis knowledge of Timon mainly from 
Plutarch ; but the Timon of Shakespeare resembles tlie 
Timon of Lucian in so many points that some critics think 
Shakespeare (or whoever wrote the first sketch of the play) 
must have had access to the dialogue in question. 

TIMON of PhliiLs, the well-known sillograph and scep- 
tic philosopher, flourished about 280 B.c. He studied 
philosophy under Stilpo the Megarian and Pyrrho of Elis, 
the famous sceptic. Thereafter he spent some time in 
Chalccdon, where he made a fortune by teaching and lec- 
turing. The rest of liis life was passed chiefly at Athens, 
where he died at an advanced age. 

The writings of Timon, if we may trust Diogenes Laertius (ix. 
cli. 12), were exceedingly numerous both in prose and in verse : 
besides the he is asserted to have written epic poems, 

tragedies, comedies, satyrio dramas, and other varieties, tint he 
is best known as the author of tlio ^iWoi or san*astic hexameter 
verses written against the Greek philosophers. They were divided 
into three books ; in the first the author spoke in his own person, 
while ill the second and third Xenophanes of Colophon replied to 
inquiries addressed to Iiiin by Timon about early and late philo- 
sophers. From the fragments that remain (about 140 lines or 
parts of lines, printed in Mullach, Fi'ag. Phil. Grree.^ i. pp. 84-98) 
we see that Timon possessed some of tlie qualities of a great 
satirist together with a thorough (•ommand of the hexameter ; but 
lliero is no trace of any loftier aim tlian to awaken derisive laughter. 
Philosophers are “excessively cunning murderers of many wise 
saws’’(vcr. 96); the only two whom he spares arc Xenophanes, 
“the modest censor of Homer's lies" (v. 29), and Pyrrho, against 
whom “no other mortal dare contend” (v. 126). Besides the 
ZiWoi we have some lines preserved from the Tv5a\/iof, a poem in 
.^legiac verse, which appears to have inculcated the tenets of .s(;ej)ti- 
cisin, and one or two lines or parts of lines which cannot be with 
certainty assigned to either poem. 

TIMOR, an island of the East Indian Archipelago, the 
easternmost and largest of the lesser Siindanese group, 
stretching south-west and north-east for 300 miles between 
8** 40' and lO'’ 40' 8. lat. and 123" 30' and 127" E. long. 
It has a mean breadth of GO miles, an area of over 11,000 
square miles, and a population roughly estimated at 
about 500,000. Timor lies in deep water a little to the 
west of the hundred fathom line, which marks in this 
direction the proper limit of the shallow Arafura Sea, 
flowing between it and northern Australia. It diflers 
considerably from the other members of the Sundanese 
group both in the lie of its main axis (south-west and 
north-east instead of w’est and east), and in the great pre- 
valence of old rocks, sucli as sclii.sts, slates, sandstones, 
carboniferous limestones, and other more recent sediment- 
ary formations, and in its correspondingly slighter volcanic 
character. It comes, however, within the great volcanic 
zone which sweeps in a vast curve from the northern 
extremity of Sumatra, through Java and the other Sundan- 
ese iwslands, round to Amboina, Tidor, Ternate, Jilolo, and 
the Philippines. There appear to be at least two quiescent 
and other extinct cones, and the surface is everywhere ex- 
tremely rugged and mountainous, with numerous irregular 
ridges from 4000 to 8000 feet high, forming altogether a 
very confused orographic system. Mount Kabalaki in the 
eastern district of Monufahi rises above 10,000 feet (H. O. 
Forbes) ; the culminating point appears to be Mount Allas 
(11,500 feet) near the south coast. * Owing to the preva- 
lent dry easterly winds from the arid jilains of North 
Australia, Timor, like Ombay, Flores, and other r/eigh- 
bouring islands, has a much drier climate, with a corre- 
spondingly poorer vegetation, than Java, and has few 
perennial streams and no considerable rivers. Hence, 
apart from almost untouched and unsurveyed stores <#■ 
mineral wealth, such as iron, copper, and gold, which occur 
jp apparently in considerable quantities at several points, the* 
island is poor in natural resources. The uplands, however, 
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jield good wheat and potatoes, while the woodlands, which 
nowhere form veritable forests, contain much excellent 
sandalwood. This and a noted breed of hardy ponies 
form the chief articles of export. Owing doubtless to the 
zone of deep water flowing between Timor and the Arafura 
Sea, the fauna of Timor presents, beyond a marsupial 
cuscus, scarcely any Australian types. The few mammals, 
such as a deer, a civet, a pig, a shrew, and monkeys, as 
well as the birds and insects, resemble ordinary Malayan 
forms as met with in Java and more especially in Celebes 
and the Moluccas. In its natural history, as well as its 
, physical constitution and oceanic surroundings, Timor is 
thus entirely separated from Australia and should perhaps 
be grouped with Celebes, Buru, Ceram, and Jilolo as the 
surviving fragments of a Miocene continent intervening 
between Asia and Australia, but at no time connected 
with either. 

Tlie bulk of tho population ia certainly Papuan, but inter- 
mingled in tlie most varied proportions with Malayan, Indonesian, 
and other elements ; hence it pi’oscnts an extraordinary diversity 
of pliysical types, as is dearly shown by the portraits figured in 
II. O. Forbes’s Naturalist's IFanticriiujs in the KnMem Armipelago. 
The natives, still mainly iiule])endent of their nominal Dutch and 
Portuguese rulers, are divided into a largo number of more or less 
hostile tribes, speakirij;^ as many as forty distinct Papuan and 
Malayan languages or (halects. Some are extremely rude and still 
addicted to head-hunting, at least during war, and to other bar- 
barous practices. In their ania-luli, or sacred (tabooed) enclosures, 
rites are performed resembling those of tho Pacific islanders. 

Politically Timor is divided between Ifolland and Portugal, tho 
Dutch claiming the western section of 4rj00 sfpiare miles and 200,000 
inhabitants, tho Portuguese the eastern of nearly 6500 square miles 
and 800,000 inhabitants; the resiiectivc capitals, centres of govern- 
ment, and outi)orts are Kupang at tho w’estern extremity and 
Deli oil tli« north-east coast. But there are a large number oC 
.practically indejHmdeiit petty states, as many as forty-seven in the 
Portuguese territory alone, where they take tho name of “renos,” 
or kingdoms, under absolute “leoreis” or kinglets. Tho Dutch 
section forms with Siiuiha, Savu, Rotti, and the surrounding islets 
a residency administered by a Dutch resident stationed at Kupang, 
which has a pojmlation of 8000. 

TIMOR LAUT (“Seaward Timor”), called also Ten- 
IMBER, an insular group in the blast Indian Archipelago, 
forming the central and largest link in a double chain of 
islands which stretches from Timor through Kei and Am to 
New Guinea. It lies nearly midway between Timor and 
Aru, and forms, not one continuous mass, as used to bo 
supposed, but a group of three large islands, — Yamdena 
in the centre, separated by Wallace Channel from Larat 
in the north and by Egeron Strait from Selaru in tho 
south, besides a cluster or chain of islets on the west and 
north sides. PT'om one of these the name Tenimher 
appears to liave been extended to the whoU group, which 
stretches for about 100 miles south-west and north-east, 
nearly parallel with Timor, from which, however, it differs 
altogether in its physical constitution. H. O. Forbes, who 
surveyed Wallace Channel and the northern districts in 
1882, describes it as a low coralline group seldom rising 
above 100 feet, except at Egeron Strait, where the cliffs 
are 400 feet high, and at Laibobar, apparently a volcanic 

* islet on the west side, which has an extinct crater 2000 
feet high. There are no streams, and the poor soil, 
covered with a typically coral island flora, yields little 
beyond maize — the sta[)le food- -manioc, sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, some sugar-cane, cotton, and a little rice. The 
fauna includes buffaloed in a wild state, a marsupial cuscus, 
some bats, the beautiful scarlet lory, new or rare varieties 

• of the ground-thrush, honey-eater, and ‘oriole. The birds 
seem to have come mainly from New Guinea, the insects 
from Timor, and a few of both from Australia. 

The aborigines are evidently Papuans, with a language like that 

the Kei Islanders ; but there is a large intermingling of Malayan 
and perhaps Indonesian elements. They are a fine race, often 
over 6 feet, and, like all Papuans, noted for their artistic sense, 

‘ which ia shown especially in their wood and ivory carvings. In J 
other respects they are pagans in a low state of culture, mostly ' 


divided into hostile communities and addicted to piracy. ^ The 
group belongs to the Dutch, who have a “post-holder ” stationed 
at Ritabel on the west coast of Larat, a trading station of the 
Bughis from Celebes. ^ p 

T1MOTHEU8, a distinguished Athenian gen/^ral, was 
a son of Conon, who restored the walls of Athens. To the 
military qualities of his father he added a love of letters, 
which found scope in his friendship with Isocrates, p T5he 
considerable fortune which ho inherited from his fatl^Jr 
seems to have been exhausted by him in the public service. 
In 375 B.c. the Athenians, then at war wit?h Sparta, sent 
Timotheus with a fleet to the lohian Sea, where he gained 
over Cephalonia and secured the friendship of thd Acar- 
nanians and of Alcetas, king of the Molossians. He also 
made himself master of Corcyrg., but used his \^ctory with 
a moderation which won the gooJwall of the conquered. 
At the same time he defeated a Spartan fleet at Alyzia on 
tho Acarnanian coast. In 373 he was appointed to tho 
command of a fleet destined for the relief of Corcyra, then 
beleaguered by the Spartans. But his ships were not fully 
manned, and to recruit their strength he first cruised in 
tho il^]gcan. The delay excited tjio indignation of the 
Athenians, who brought him to trial; but, thanks ^o the 
exertions of his friends, Jason, tyrant of Phene, and Al- 
cetas, king of the Molossians, both of whom came to Athens 
personally to plead his cause, he was acquitted, but removed 
from the command, Iphicrates being appointeil in his room. 
Being reduced to great poverty — for he had pledged his 
private property in order to put the fleet in an efficient 
state — he left Athens and took service with the king of 
Persia. We next hear of him in 367 or 366, when ho 
was sent by the Athenians with an armament to support 
Ariobarzancs, satrap of Phrygia. But, finding that the 
satrap was in open revolt against Persia, Timotheus ab- 
stained from helping him and turned his arms against 
Samos, which was occiqiied by a Pers'ian garrison. Ho 
took it after a ten months^ siege (365 b.c.). Sailing 
north, ho then captured Sestus, CVithote, Torone, Potiiliea, 
Methone, Pydna, and many more cities. In 358 or 357, 
when Euboea was in danger of falling into the hands of 
Thebes, the Athenians, in response to a sjiirited appeal of 
Timotheus, crossed over into the island and expelled the 
Thebans in three days. In the course of the Social War, 
which broke out shortly afterwards, Timotheus was de- 
spatched with Iphicrates, Mcnestheus, son of Iphicrates, 
and Chares to put down the revolt. The hostile fleets 
sighted each other in the Hellespont ; but a gale was blow- 
ing, and Iphicrates and Timotheus decided not to engage. 
Chares, disregarding their opposition, lost many ships, and 
in his despatches he incriminated his colleagues so bitterly 
that tho Athenians recalled them and put them on their 
trial for having taken bribes from the enemy to betray the 
fleet. The accusers were Chares and Aristophon. The 
former was an officer of notoriously bad character; the 
latter had himself stood in the dock no less than seventy- 
five times. Iphicrates was not abovp browbeating the 
jury, who accordingly acquitted him and his son. Timo- 
theus, who condescended to no such means of securing an 
acquittal, was condeipned to pay a very heavy fine. Being 
unable to pay, he withdrew to Chalcis. Th^ time and 
place of his death are not mentioned by ancient writers. 
The Athenians afterwards did what they c(fiild to repair 
the wrong they had done to Timotheus by remitting the 
greater part of the fine to his son Conon, by burying his 
remains in tho Ceramicus, and by raising statues to his 
memory in the agora and the acropolis. • 

Our materials for the life 6f Timotheus are very imperfect, and 
the chronology is in some points uncertain. The chief authorities 
arc Isocrates, Or.^ xv. ; Xenophoh, Hellcnica^ v. and vi. ; DiodoruSt 
XV. and xvi. ; Cornelius Nepos, ViL Tim, ; and Polyasnus, Sirat.^ 
iii. 10. Other scraps are to be gleaned from the orators, Plutarch, 
&c. The speech Against Timotheus which has come down to us 
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under the name of Demosthenes is probably not by the orator. It 
is chiefly interesting as illustrating the straits to which Tiniotheus 
was rediUced by his sacrifices in the public cause. 

TIMOTHEUTS, a celebrated Greek musician and poet, 
was a native of Miletus, and died, according to the Parian 
marble, in 357 or 35G b.c., at the age of ninety. He 
added one br more strings (the number is uncertain) to 
th^ l}fe, whereby he incurred the displeasure of the con- 
setvative Spartans. The few fragments of his poems are 
collected by Bergk in his Poetsi Lyrici Grxei, 

TIMOTHY* or Timotheus (Acts xvi. 1, xvii. 14, (fee.), a 
Lycaoijian, the son of a Gentile father but of a Jewish 
mother, Eunice (2 Tim. i. 5), became a disciple of Paul 
at the timeof his visit to Derbo and Lystra, and in deference 
to Jewish meling was c^rcujiicised. He accompanied the 
apostle on many of hii^ journeys, and was employed by him 
on important missions (1 Thess. hi. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 
10). His name is, associated with that of Paul in the 
opening salutations of both epistles to the Thcssalonians, 
the second epistle to the Corinthians, and those to the 
Philippians and Colossians. He was therefore with Paul 
at Rome. At i latcn date ho is mentioned in Heb. xiii. 
23 as having undergone imprisonment but been released. 
For the epistles of Paul to Timothy, see Pastoral Epistles 
(vol. cviii. p. 348). On the basis of them he is tradition- 
ally represented as bishop of Ephesus, and tradition also 
tolls that h(i suffered under Domitian. His martyrdom 
is celebrated on 24tll January. The apocryphal Ada 
Timoih^i (Greek and Latin) have been edited by Usener 
(Bonn, 1877) ; compare Lipsius, Apokr, Apostelgeachichieti^ 
ii. 2 (1884). 

TIMUR. Timur Bey or TimiIr Lang {Timur i Ltng\ 
“the lame Timur — vulgarized into Tamerlane — the 
renowned Oriental conqueror, was born in 1336 at Kesh, 
better known as Shahr-i-Sabz, “ the green city,’^ situated 
some 50 miles soutli of Samarkand in Transoxiana. His 
father Teragai was head of the tribe of Berlas. Great- 
grandson of Karachar Novian (minister of Jagatai, son of 
Jenghiz Khan, and commander-in-chief of his forces), and 
distinguished among his fellow-clansmen as the first con- 
vert to Islamism, Teragai might have assumed the high 
military rank which fell to him by right of inheritance ; 
but like his father Biukul ho preferred a life of retirement 
and study. Under the paternal eye the education of 
young Timur was such that at the age of twenty he had 
not only become an adept in manly outdoor exercises 
but had earned the reputation of being an attentive 
reader of the Koran. At this period, if we may credit 
the Memoirs {Malfdzdt)^ he exhibited proofs of a tender 
and sympathetic nature. 

About 1358, however, he came before the world as a 
leader of armies. His career for the next ten or eleven 
years may be thus briefly summarized from the Memoirs, 
Allying himself both in cause and by family connexion 
with Kurgan, the dethroner and destroyer of Kezan, chief 
of the Jagatai, he was deputed to invade Khorasan at the 
head of a thousand horse. This was the second warlike 
expedition in which he was the chief actor, and the accom- 
plishment of its objects led to further operations, among 
them the subjection of Khw^arizm and Urganj, After the 
murder of Kujrgan the contentions wliich arose among the 
many claimants to sovereign power were arrested by the 
invasion of Tughlal^ Timiir of Kashgar, a descendant 
of Jenghiz. Timiir was despatched on a mission to the 
invader's camp, the result of which was his own appoint- 
ment 1;o the government of Mi^ward’lnahr (Transoxiana). 
By the death of his father he was, also loft hereditary head 
of the Berlas. The exigencies of his quasi -sovereign 
position compelled him iro have recourse to his formidable 
patron, whose reappearance on the banks of the Sihon 


created a consternation not easily allayed. M4war4’lqahr 
was taken from Timiir and entrusted to a son of Tughlal> ;* 
but he was defeated in battle by the bold warrior ho had* 
replaced at the head of a numerically far inferior force. 
Tughlak’s death facilitated the work of reconquest, and 
a few years of perseverance and energy sufficed for its 
accomplishment, as well as for the addition of a vast 
extent of territory. During this period Timiir and his 
brother-in-law, Hosain — at first fellow-fugitives and wan- 
derers in joint adventures full of interest and romance — 
became rivals and antagonists. At the close of 1369 
Hosain was assassinated and Timiir, having been formally 
proclaimed sovereign at Balkh, mounted the throne at • 
Samarkand, the capital of his dominions. 

The next thirty years or so were spent in various wars 
and expeditions. He not only consolidated his rule at 
home by the subjection of intestine foes, but sought 
extension of territory by encroachments upon the lands of , 
contemporary potentates. His conquests to the west and 
north-west led him among the Mongols of the Caspian, 
and to the banks of the Ural and the Volga ; those to the 
south and south-west comprehended almost every pro- 
vince in Persia, including Baghdad, Kerbela, and Kurdistan. 

To this time belong the vestiges of his presence that still 
remain, such as the mined monastery at Keghut near the 
Aras (Araxes), the cleft stone in the church at Dayiru 1- 
*Omar (M'ar JibrAil) near Mardin, and the ruinless sites 
of such ancient cities as Zaranj in Sistan. In 1398, when 
Timiir was more than sixty years of age, Farishta tells us 
that, “informed of the commotions and civil wars of 
India,” ho “began his expedition into that country,” and 
cwi 12th September “arrived on the banks of the Indus.” 
Ilis passage of the river and upward march along thcf 
left bank, the reinforcement he provided for his grandson 
Pir Mohammed (who was invested in MultAn), the capture 
of towns or villages accompanied, it might be, with de- 
struction of the houses and the massacre of the inhabitants, 
the battle before Delhi and the easy victory, the triumphal 
’entry into the doomed city, with its outcome of horrors, — 
all these circumstances belong to the annals of India. In 
April 1399, some three months after quitting the capital 
of Mahmiid Tughlak, Timiir was back in his own capital 
beyond the Oxus. It need scarcely be added that an im- 
mense quantity of spoil was conveyed away. According 
to Clavijo, ninety captured elephants were em})loyed merely 
to carry stones from certain quarries to enable the conqueror 
to erect a mosque at Samarkand. The war with the Turks 
which succeeded the return from India was rendered notable 
by the capturJ of Baghdad, Aleppo, and Damascus, and 
especially by the defeat and imprisonment of Sultan 
Bayazid. This was Timur's last campaign. Another was 
projected against China, but the old warrior was attacked 
by fever and ague when encamped on the further side of 
the Sihon (Syr-Daria) and died at Atrilr (Otrar) on the 
17th February 1405, Markham, in his introduction to 
the narrative of Clavijo's embassy, states that his body 
“was embalmed with musk and rose water, wrapped in * 
linen, laid in an ebony coffin, and sent to Samarkand, where 
it was buried.” Timur had carried his victorious arms on 
one side from the Irtish and the Volga to the Persian Gulf 
and on the other from the Hellespont to the Ganges. 

Timur’s •generally recognized bfbgraphers are — 'Ah Yazdi, 
commonly called Sharihi *d-Dm, auUior of the Persian Zafar- 

translated by Petis do la Croix in 1722, and from French ^ 
into English by J. Darby in the following year ; and Ahmed ibn 
Mohammed ibn Abdallah, al Dimashki, al 'Ajmi, commonly called 
Ibn 'Arabshdh, author of the Arabic Ajaibu *l Makldnkdt^ trans- 
lated by the Dutch Orientalist Golius in 1636. In the work of 
the former, as Sir William Jones remarks, “ the Tartarian com^uer^ 
is represented as a liberal, benevolent, and illustrious prince ' ; in 
that of the latter he is “defoi^ncd and impious, of a low birth and^ 
Isdetestable principles.” But the favourable account was written* 
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uniler the personal supervision of 'J’imiir’s grandson, Ibrahim, while 
' the other was the production of bis direst enemy. Few indeed, if 
any, original annals of this class arc written otherwise than to 
order, under patronage, or to serve a purpose to which truth is 
secondary. Among less reputed biographies or materials for bio- 
graphy may be mentioned a second Zafarndma^ by Maulana 
Nizamu ’d-i)i'n Shanab (jihdzani (Nizain Shann), stated to be “ the 
earliest known history of Tinnir, and tlie only one written in his 
lifetime ” ; and vol. i. of the Matla'u's-Sadain — a> c.hoicc Persian 
MS. work of 1405— introduced to Orientalists in Europe by Ham- 
mer, Jahrbuclier, Dorn, and (notably) Quatremere. There are also 
the Memoirs {Ma{fu:}dt) and Tmtitntaa {Tuzukdt\ of whicdi an 
important section is styled Desigms and Eyitcrprises (Tadbinit wa 
KaiKjdshahd). Uj)on the genuineness of these doubt has been 
thrown. The circumstance of their allejged discovery and presenta- 
tion to 8hah .Tahfin in 1637 was ot itself open to suspicion. 
Alhazen, quoted by Piirchas in liis quaint notice of Timur, and 
referre<l to by Sir John Malcolm, can hardly be accq»ted as a seri- 
ous authority. His assumed memoir was printed for English readers 
in 1597 by William Ponsonby under the title of a Historie of the 
Great Emperor Tamerlan, drawn from the. ancient momcinents by 
Messirc Jean dn Bee, Abbot of Mortimer \ and another version of 
the same book is to be found in the Ilistoire dit Grand Tamerlan, 
by Do Sainctyon, T»ubli.shcd at Amsterdam in 1678. But, although 
the e.xistence of this Alhazeii of Jean do Bc(! has been believed oy 
many, the more trustworthy critics consider the history and histo- 
rian to bo equally fictitious. 

Reference may be made to two more sources of information. 
(1) Supposed likenesses of Timur are to be found in books and in 
the splendid collection of Oriental manuscripts and drawings in the 
British Museum. One contained in the Shah Jahdn Eaina — a 
gorgeous specimen of illuminated Persian manuscript and exquisite 
caligraphy — represents a most ordinary, middle-aged Oriental, 
w’ith narrow black whisker fringing the cheek and meeting the 
tip of the chin in a S(;anty, pointed beard ; a thin moustache 
sweeps in a semicircle from above the u])per lip ; the eyebrow over 
the almond-shaped eye is marked but not bushy, liut it were 
vain to seek for an expression of genius in the countenance. 
Another portrait is included in a s(!t of sketches by native artists, 
some of which, taken probably from life, show great care ahd 
• cleverness. Timur is Iku’c displayed as a stoutish, long- bodied 
man, below the middle-height, in age and feature not unlike the 
first portrait, but with thicker and more .straggling hair, and dis- 
tincter, though not more agreeable character in the facial expres- 
sion, yet not a sign of power, genius, or any elements of grandeur 
or celebrity. The uncomfortable figure in the Bodleian Library 
does not give much help. Sir John Malcolm has been at some 
pains to invest Ids portrait of Timur with individuality. But aif 
analysis of his results lcav<!s the reader in more perplexity than 
satisfaction at the kind of information imparted, ana he reverts 
inscmsibly to the sources from w'hich his instructor has himself 
been instructed. (2) As regards plays, in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine 
Timur is described as tall of stature, straightly fashioned, large of 
limb, having joints strongly knit, long and sinewy arms, a breadth 
of shoulders to ‘‘bear old Atlas’s burden,” pale of complexion, and 
with “amber hair wrapp’d in curbs.” luc outline of this de- 
scrii)tion might be from Sharifu ’d-Di'n, while the colours are the 
poet’s own. A fjatin memoir of Tamerlane by Perondinus, printed 
in 1600, entitled il/nf/ni Tamerlanis Scytharum Tmperatoris Vita, 
dc.scribes Timur as tall and bearded, broad - clv’sted and broad- 
shouldered, well-built but lame, of a fierce countenance, and with 
receding eyes, which express cniolty and strike terror into the 
lookers-on. But Joan du Bee’s account of Timur’s appearance is 
([uite different. Now Tamburlaine was written in 1586. The first 
English tran.slation of Jean du Bee is dated in 1.595, the Life hy 
Perondinus in 1600, and Petis do la Croix did not iutroduco 
Shari fu ’d-Diii or ’AH Yazdi to European readers till 1722. The 
dramatist must liave heard of Tiiniir in other quarters, equally 
reliable it may be with those available in the present stage of 
Oriental re.search. At the beginning of the 18th century Timur 
was represented in Rowe’s Tamerlane as a model of valour and 
virtue. The plot, however, has little to do with liistory, and is 
improbable and void of interest. By Matthew Gregory Lewis 
again “Timour” is depicted as the conventional tyrant of a 
gorgeous melodrama, slaying, burning, slaughtering, and commit- 
ting every possible atrowty until checked by violent death and a 
poetical climax. • 

Apart from modern European savants and historians, and the 
mor# strictly Oriental clironiclers who have written in Persian, 
Turkish, or Arabic, the following authorities may be cited — Laoniciis 
Chalcondylas, Joannes Leunclavius, Joachimus Camerarius, Petrus 
Perondinus, Lazaro Soranzo, Simon Mairlus, Matthew Michiovius. 

A score or so of other names are ^ven by Samuel Purchas. See 
■‘li.lso Clements Markham's Clavijo, in the Hakluyt Society’s pub- 
lications ; White’s edition of Davy’s translation of the lyistitutes i 
(1783) ; Stewart’s translation of the Malfd^dt ; Malcolm’s History ' 
of Persia*, and Trans. Roy. Soe., 1885. (F. J. G.) • ‘ 


TIN (Lat. stannum, whence the chemical symlx>l “Sn''; 
atomic weight = 117*6, 0 = 16), being a.compopent of 
bronze, was used as a metal thousands pf years prior to 
the dawn of history. But it does not follow that pre- 
liistoric bronzes were made of metallic tin. When the un- 
alloyed metal was first introduced cannot bo ascertained 
with certainty. All we know is that about the 1st century 
the Greek word KaorriTcpos designated tin, and that VinVas 
imported from Cornwall into Italy after, if not before, Che 
invasion of Britain by Julius Caesar. From Pliny’s writings 
it appears that the Homans in his time did not realize the 
distinction between tin and lead : the former called 
plumbum album or candidum to distinguish it from plum- 
buin nigrum (lead proper). The word stanm^m definitely 
assumed its present meaning ki thp 4th century (H. Kopp). 

Grains of metallic tin occur as cP subordinate admixture 
in the gold ores of Siberia, Guiana, and Bolivia. Of 
tin mineral compounds (which are not numerous) tinstone, 
SnOo, is the most important; besides it only tin pyrites, 
whicli, according to Rammelsberg, exists in two varieties, 
FeCugSnS^ and ZnFeCu^SnoSg, need be named here. 

Tijutone or Cassitemte. — This ntftive oxide of tin, SnOo, 
forms very hard quadratic crystals of specific gravity 6*o. 
The pure mineral is colourless, and it is very scarce ; most 
specimens are brown owing to the presence of fdric or 
manganic oxide. The faces of the crystals exhibit diamond 
lustre. There is also another native form, known as “ wood 
tin,” occurring in roundish masses with a fibrous radiating 
fracture. The ore is found in veins or layers within the 
older crystalline rocks and slates. Being much more highly 
proof against the action of water and carbonic acid than 
its matrix, the ore often presents itself in loose crystals as 
part of the sand of rivers (stream tin). The oldest known 
deposit of tinstone is that of Cornwall, where it occurs in 
granite and in the “killas” (a kind of pietamorphie clayish 
slate), associated with wolframite, apatite, topaz, mic 4 i, 
tourmaline, arsenide of iron, and other minerals. Cornish 
tin ore is characteristically rich in arsenic. Minor Euix)- 
peaii deposits occur in tlie Erzgebirge, in Brittany, and in 
Galicia (Spain). A very considerable deposit of pure ore 
(chiefly stream tin) exists in the island of Banca ; and in 
Malacca tinstone is found. Other relatively abundant 
deposits occur in Bolivia and Peru, and in Queensland 
and New South Wales (lately discovered). 

Metallurgy . — In the extraction of tin from tinstone ore 
the first step is to j)onnd the crude ore and wash away the 
lighter gangue with water (sec iHetallurgy, vol. xvi. p. 
fi9). The washed ore is “ roasted ” to burn away the 
arsenic and sulphur and to convert the iron, originally 
present in the heavy and compact form of pyrites or 
arsenide, into light friable oxide, which is removed by a 
second washing process. If much oxide of copper is con- 
tained in the product, it is extracted with dilute sulphuric 
acid, and from the solution is recovered by precipitation 
with metallic iron (sec Copper, vol. vi. j). 347). The puri- 
fied ore, known as “black tin,” goes to fno smelting furnace. 
During the roasting process the ore must be constantly 
agitated to prevent caking, and to bring the arseniferous, 
<fec., parts to the surface. To save manual labour, Oxland 
and Hocking have constructed a mechanical Voaster. It 
consists of a slanting tube of boiler-iron, cof^cd inside with 
fire-brick. The lower end opens into the fire-place ; the 
upper communicates with a set of chambers for the con- 
densation of the white arsenic prodiiced. The washed 
ore, after being dried on the top of the chamber, is run 
thence by a funnel into the pipe, which is made to* rotate 
about its axis from three to eight times per minute. Before 
the ore has travelled far down the arsenic and sulphur 
catch fire, and by the time it readies the bottom it is fully 
roasted. It falls into a receptacle below the level of the 
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fire. Of the impurities of the ore the wolframite (tungstate 
of iro^^ and manganese) is the most troublesome, because 
on account of it^ high specific gravity it cannot be washed 
away !ts gangue. To remove it, Oxland fuses the ore with 
a certain* proportion of carbonate of soda, which suffices to 
convert the tungsten into soluble alkaline tungstate, with- 
out producing noteworthy quantities of soluble stannate 
froln the oxide of tin ; the tungstate is easily removed by 
treatment with water. 

Smelting , — Jfhe purified ore is mixed with aiiout one- 
fifth of its weight of anthracite smalls, the mixture being 
moiste\>ed to ])revent it from being blown off by the 
draught, and is then fused on the sole of a reverberatory 
furnace foi| five or six hours. The slag and metal pro- 
duced are then run off a^id t^le latter is cast into bars ; these 
are in general con tarn i!iated with iron, arsenic, copper, and 
other impurities. To refine them, the bars are heated 
cautiously on an iiTclined hearth, when relatively pure 
tin runs off, while a skeleton of impure metal remains. 
The metal run off is further purified by poling, i.e., by 
stirring it with the branch of a tree, — the apple tree being 
preferred traditionally? This operation is no doubt in- 
tendeef to remove the oxygen diffused throughout the metal 
as oxide, part of it perhaps chemically by reduction of the 
oxidcHo metal, the rest by conveying the finely diffused 
oxide to the surface and causing it to unite there with the 
oxide scum. • After this the metal is allowed to rest for a 
time in the pot at a temperature above its freezing point 
and is tJien ladled out into ingot forms, care being taken 
at each stage to ladle off the top stratum, ^i'lie original 
top stratum is the [nirest, and each succeeding lower 
stratum has a greater pro])ortion of impurities ; the lowest 
consists largely of a solid or semi-solid alloy of tin and 
iron. 

To test the purity of the metal, the tin-smcltcr heats the 
bars to a certain temperature just below the fusing point, 
and then strikes them with a hammer or lets them fall on 
a stone floor from a given height. If the tin is pure it 
splits into a mass of granular strings. Tin which has 
been thus manipulated and j)roved incidentally to be very 
pure is sold as grain tin, A lower quality goes by the 
name of block tin. Of the several commercial varieties 
Banca tin is the purest; it is indeed almost chemically 
pure. Next comes English grain tin. For the preparation 
of chemically pure tin two methods are employed. (1) 
Commercially pure tin is treated with nitric acid, which 
converts the. tin proper into an insoluble hydrate of Sn 02 , 
while the copper, iron, iic., become nitrates ; the oxide is 
washed first with dilute nitric acid, then with water, and 
is lastly dried and reduced by fusion with black flux or 
cyanide of potassium. (2) A solution of pure stannous 
(chloride in very dilute hydrochloric acid is reduced with 
a galvanic current. According to Stolba, beautiful crystals 
of pure tin can l)e obtained as follows. A platinum basin, 
coated over with wax or paraffin outside, except a small 
circle at the very loA^est point, is placed on a plate of amal- 
gamated zinc, lying on the bottom of a beaker, and is filled 
with a solution of pure stannous chloride. The beaker 
also is cautiously filled with acidulated water up to a point 
beyond the 0dge of the platinum basin. The whole is then 
left to itself, w^en crystals of tin gradually separate out on 
the bottom of the basin. 

Properties of Pure Tin , — An ingot of pure tin is pure white (ex- 
cept for a slight tinge pf blue) ; it exhibits considerable lustre and 
is not subject to tarnishing on exposure to normal air. The metal 
is prottwsoft and easily flattened out under the liaminor, but almost 
devoid or tenacity. That it is clastic, within narrow limits, is proved 
by its clear ring when struck with a hard body under circumstances 
permitting of free vibration. The Specific gravity of ingot tin is 
7’293 at 13* C. (Matthiessen). , A tin ingot, though seemingly amor- 
phous, has a crystalline structure, consisting of an aggregate of 
quadratic octahedra ; lienco tlie characteristic crackliug noise which 


a bar of tin gives out when being bent. This structure cah be 
rendered visilde by superficial ett^hing ^vith dilute acid. As the* 
minuter crystals dissolve more quickly than the larger ones, the 
surface assumes a frosted ap|K?arance {moirie rn^tallique), not unlike 
that of a frozen window-pane in winter time. Its crystalline struc- 
ture must account for the striking fact that the ingot, when exposed 
for a suilicient time to very low temperatures (to -SO" C. for 14 hours), 
becomes so brittle tliat it falls into powder under a pestle or 
hammer ; it indeed sometimes crumbles into powder spontaneously. 
At ordinary temperatures tin proves fairly ductile under the hammer, 
and its ductility seems to increase as the temperature rises up to 
about 100® C. At some temperature near its fusing point it be- 
comes brittle (vide supra), and still more brittle from -14® C. 
tlownwards. This beliaviour of tlie metal may probably be explained 
by assuming that in any tin crystal the coelHcicnt of thermic ex- 
pansion has one value in the direction of the principal axis and 
another in that of either of the subsidiary axes. From 0“ to 100® the 
two coefficients arc practically identical ; below -14® and from 
somewhere above 100® C. ii])wards tliey assume different values; 
and, as the several crystals are oneiited in a lawless fashion, this 
must tend to disintegrate the mass. Tin fuses at 232®'7 (Peraoz); 
at a red lieat it begins to volatilize slowly ; at IGOO® to 1808® C. 
(Carncllcy and Williams) it boils. The bot vapour produced com- 
bines with the oxygen of tlie air into white oxide, SnOg. 

Industrial Application . — Coinmen-ially pure tin is used (princi- 
]ially in Germany) for the making of pharmaceutical apparatus, 
such cs evaporating basins for extracts, infusion pots, stills, &C. 
It is also employed for making two varieties of tin-foil,— one for the 
silvering of mirrors (see Miitiiou, vol. xvi. p. hOO), the other for 
wrapping up cliocolate, toilet soap, tobacco, Ac. The mirror foil 
must contain .some eopjier to prevent it from being too readily 
amalgamated by the mercury. For making tin-foil the metal is 
rolled into thin sheets, pieces of which are beaten out with a wooden 
mallet. As pure tin does not tarnish in the air and is proof against 
acid liquids, such as vinegar, lime juice, Ac., it is utilized for 
culinary and domestii! vessels. But it is expensive, and tin vessels 
have to be made very heavy to give them sulhcieiit stability of form ; 
hence it is generally employ ca merely as a protecting coating for 
utensils made essentially of copper or iron. The tinning of a copper 
basin is an easy operation. The basin, made scrupul^isly clean, is 
heated over a charcoal tire to beyond the fusing point of tin. Molten 
tin is then poured in, a little powdered sal-ammoniac added, and 
the tin spread over the inside with a bunch of tow. The sal- 
ammoniac removes the last unavoidable film of oxide, leaving a 
purely metallic surface, to wliich the tin adlieres firmly. For 
tinning small objects of copper or brass (i.e., pins, hooks, Ac.) a 
^vet-way process is followed. One part of cream of tarUr, two of 
alum, and two of common salt are dissolved in boiling water, and 
the solution is boiled with granulated metallic tin (or, better, mixed 
with a little stannous cliloridc) to produce a tin solution ; and into 
this the articles are put at a boiling heat. In the absence of 
metallic tin there is no visible change ; but, as soon a.s the metal ifi 
introduced, a galvanic action sets in and tlie articles got coated over 
with a firmly adliering film of tin. Tinning wrought iron is effected 
by immersion. 'JTie most important for?n of tlie ojieratioii is mak- 
ing tinned from ordinary sheet iron (making wdiat is called “ sheet 
tin "). The iron plates, having been carefully cleaned with sand 
and muriatic or snlpluiri(3 acid, and lastly with water, are plunged 
into heated tallow to drive away the water without oxidation of 
the metal. They .trc next steeped in a bath, first of molten fciTUgin- 
ous, then of pure tin. They are then taken out and kept suspended 
in hot tallow to enable the surplus tin to run off. The tin of 
the second bath dissolves iron gradually and becomes fit for the 
first bath. To tin cast-iron articles they must be dec^arbu retted 
superficially by ignition within a bath of ferric oxide (powdered 
hicmatitc or similar material), then cleaned with acid, and tinned 
by immersion, as explained above. By far the greater part of the 
tin produced metallurgically is used for making tin alloys, the 
majority of which have been treated of in preceding articles ; see 
Lead, vol. xiv. p. 378 ; Pewter, vol. xviii. p. 725 ; Bronze, vol. 
iv. p. 366 ; Phoschorus, vol. xviii. p. 817. 

Tin Compounds. — The most important of tliese may bo arranged 
into two crasse.s, namely, stannoins compounds, SnX,, and stannic 
compounds, SnX^, where X stands for Cl, Br, ^O, Ac. Stannous 
compounds arc, in general at least, cdiararteristically 2 >rone to pass 
into the stannic form by taking up additional Xo in the form of 
oxygen, chlorine, Ac. 

Stanmus Chloride., SnClg. — ^Tliis can bo obtained pure onl)^by 
heating pure tin in a current of pure di'y hydrochloric acid gas. 
It is a white solid, fusing at 250® C. and volatilizing at a rc(l heat 
in nitrogen, a vacuum, or hydrocliloric acid, without dccoin position. 
The vapour density below 700® C. corresponds to Sn.^Cl 4 , alK)vo 800® C. 
to nearly SnCla (Von Meyer and Ztiblin). The chloride readily com- 
bines with water into an easily soluble crystallizable hydrate (“tin 
crystals”). This is made without difficulty by dissolving tin in 
^rong hydrochloric acid and allowing it to crystallize. For its 
industrial preparation Nbllner j)asse8 sufficiently hydrated hydro- 
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clilAric acid gas over granulated 'tin contained in stoneware bottles 
1 and evaporates the concentrated solution produced in tin basins 
over granulated tin. The basin itself is not attacked. The crystals 
contain one H^O according to Berzelius, while Marignac finds two ; 
probably both are riglit. The crystals are very soluble in cold 
water, and if the salt is really pure a small proixirtion of water 
forms a clear solution ; but on adding much water most of the salt 
is decomposed, with tlie formation of a precipitate of oxy-chloride — 
2SiiCI, + 3H.,0 = 2HC1 +81130012. 2H2O. 

According to Michel and Kraft, one litre of cold saturated solution 
of tin crystals weighs 1827 grammes and contains 1333 grammes of 
SnClj. The s;iiiie oxy-chloride is produced when the moist crystals, 
or thejx solution, are exposed to tne air ; by the action of the atmo- 
spheric oxygen 

O + SSnClor^SnaCIaO + SnCl^. 

Hence all tin crystals as kept in the laboratory give with water 
a turbid solution, which contains stannic in addition to stannous 
chloride. The complete conversion of stannous into stannic chloride 
may be effecto«l by a great many reagents, — for instance, by chlorine 
(bromine, iodine) readily ; by mercuric chloride, HgCl.j, in the heat, 
witli pre(d[)itatiou of calomel, HgCl, or metallic mercury ; by ferric 
chloride in tlie heat, with formation of ferrous salt, FeCly ; by ar- 
sonious chloride in strongly hydrochloric .solutions, with precipita- 
tion of chocolatc-brown UKitallic arsenic. All the.se reactions arc 
available as tests for stannosiiin or tlie respective agents. In opposi- 
tion to stannous chloride, even .sulphurous acid (solution) behaves 
as an oxidizing agent. If the two reagents are mixed, a precipitate 
of yellow stannic sulphide is produced. By first intention 
SO2H2 + 3Sn'«Cl2 3Sn^'’Cl.,0 + H.,S. 

The stannic oxy-chlori(b*. readily ex(;liangcs its 0 for Clo at the ex- 
pense of the hydrocliloric acid, which is always present, and the 
HjvS decomposes one-half of a molecule of SnCl4 with formation of 
SnSj. A strip of metallio zinc when placed in a solution of stan- 
nous chloride precipitates the tin in crystals and takes its place in 
the solution. Stannous (diloride is largely used in the lalxu-atory 
as a reducing agent, in dyeing as a mordant. 

Stannous Oxide. — This as a hydrate 'is obtained from a solution of 
stannous chloride by ad<Utiou of carbonate of soda ; it forms a white 
precipitate, which can he washed with air-free water and dried'^at 
SO^C. without much change by oxidation. If the hydrate is heated 
in carbonic acid, the black anhydride SnO remains (Otto). Precipi- 
tated stannous hydrate dissolves readily in caustic pota.sh ley ; if 
the solution is (ivaporated quickly, it suffers decomposition, with 
formation of metal and stannat(‘, 

2SnO + Kfi ^ SnOoK^^O + Sn. 

If it is evaporated slowly, anhydrous stannous oxide crystallizes 
out at a certain stage (Otto). Diy stannous oxide, if touched with 
a glowing body, catches fire and burns into binoxido, 8nO._,. Stan- 
nous oxalate when heated by itself in a tube leaves stannous oxide 
(Liebig). 

Stannic chloride^ SnCl4, is obtained by passing dry chlorine over 
granulated tin contained in a retort ; the tetrachloride distils over 
as a heavy liquid, from which the excess of chlorine is ea,sily ro 


at 0. under 753T mrn. picssure (Pierre). The chloride unites 

energetically with water into crystalline hydrates (ex. SnCl4,3Hj,0), 
easily solul)le in water. It combines readily Vith alkaline and 
other chlorides into double salts: thus SnCl4 + 2KC1 = SnCIeK2, 
analogous to the chloro-platinate ; anotlier example is the salt 
8nClg(NH4)2, known industrially as “pink salt,” because it is used 
as a mordant to produce a pink colour. The plain chloride solution 
is similarly used. It is usually prepared by dissolving the metal 
in aqua regia. 

Stannic OxUle, SnO.^. — This, if the term is taken to include the 
hydrates, exists in a variety of forms. (1) T histone (see above) is 
proof against all aci<ls. Its disintegi-ation for analytical puiq^oses 
can be effected by fusion with caustic alkali in silver, with the 
formation of soluble stannate, or by fusion with sulphur and car- 
bonate of soda, with the formation of a soluble thio- stannate, 
SnSj + xNajS. (2) A similar oxide is produced by burning tin in 
air at high temr)eratur<‘s or exposing any of tho hydrates to a strong 
red heat. Such tin-ash, ns it is called, is used for tho polishing of 
optical glas-sos. (3) Mtm-siannic acid (Ha0Sn03, generally written 
HjoSiigOig, to account for tho complicrated composition of meta- 
stajunates, e.g., tho soda salt HgNaaSnjjOy.) is the white hydrate 
produced from the nietal by means of nitric aci<l. It is insoluble 
in water and in nitric acid and apparently so in hydrochloric acid ; 
but if heated with this last for some time it passes into a hydro- 
chlorate, which, after the acid mother liquor has been decanted off, 
dissolves in water. The solution wlieu subjected to distillation 
behaves pretty much like a physical solution of the oxide in hydro- 
chloric acid, while a solution of ortho-stannic acid in hydrochloric 
acid behaves like a solution of SnCl4 in water, t.«., gives off ijo 
hydrochloric acid and no precipitate of hydrated SuOj. (4) Ortho- 


stannic acid is obtained as a white precipitate on the addition of 
carbonate of soda or the exact quantity of precipitated carbonate 
of lime to a solution of the chloride. This hydrate, SnOC^HaO, is 
readily soluble in acids forming stannic salts, anri in caustic potash 
and soda, with the formation of ortho-stannates. Of these rftaunate 
of sodium, NsaSnOj, is produced industrially by heatiag tin with 
Chili saltpetre and caustic soda, or by fusing very finely powdered 
tinstone with caustic soda in iron vessels. A sofutien of the pure 
salt yields fine prisms of the composition Na3Sn03 + lOHjO, wjiich 
effloresce in the air. The salt is much used as a niordant irf dyeing 
and calico-printing. Alkaline and other stannates when treated 
with amieoiis hydrofluoric acid are converted into flno-stannates 
(e.g.f Ka^nOji into K3SiiFa), which are closely analogous to, and iso- 
morphous with, ffuo-silicates. 

Sulphides. — If tin i.s lieated with sulphur the two ujiite very 
readily into stannous sulphide, SnS, a lead-grey mass, which under 
the circumstances refuses to take up more sulpluu’. But, if a 
mixture of tin (or, better, tin amalgam), sulphur, and*'8al-ammoniac 
in proper proportions bo boated, .staniim^jiulphidc, SnSj, is produced 
in the beautiful form of auruin musivum (mosaic gold), — a solid 
consisting of golden yellow, metallic lustrous scales. It is used 
chiefly as a yellow “bronze” for plaster-of- Paris .statuettes, Ac. 

Analysis. — Tin compounds when heated on charcoal witli car- 
bonate of soda in the reducing blow])ipe flame yield metal and a 
scanty ring of white SnOo. The reduction, however, succeeds better 
with cyanide of potassium as a flux. Stannous salt solutions yield 
a brown precipitate of SnS with snlplieiretted* hydrogen, which is 
insoluble in cold dilute acids and in real sulphide of amrionium, 
(NH4)2S ; hut tho yellow, or the colourless reagent on addition of 
sulphur, dissolves the precipitate as 81183 salt. The solution on 
acidification yields a yellow ))recipitato of this sulphide. Stannic 
.salt, 8nCl4, solutions give a yellow precipitate of SiiS.j with sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, wliich is insoluble in cold dilute acids hut readily 
soluble in sidphido of ammonium, and cs re- precipitated therefrom 
as SnSj on acidification. Only stannous salts (not stannic) give a 
precipitate of calomel in mercuric chloride solution. A mixture of 
stannous and stannic chloride when added to a sufficient quantity 
of solution of chloride of gold, gives an intensely purple precipitate 
of gold purple (purple of Cassius), — a coin pound which, although 
known mr centuries, is to this day little understood chemically. 
It behaves on tho whole like a conipound of 80303 with AUjO. 
The te.st is very delicate, although tho colour is not in all coses a 
pure purple. (W. D.) 

TINALtOI.^, the natno given in Guiana to a certain 
bird as stated in 1741 by Harrcre (Fra7ice Equinoxiale^ p. 
138), from whom it was taken and used in a more general 
sen.so by Hiiffon {Hut. Nat, Ouemix^ iv. p. 502). In 1783 
Latham {Synopsis, ii. p. 724) adopted it as English, and 
in 1790 {Jnd(\c^ ii. p. 633) Latinized it Tinatnus^ as the 
name of a new and distinct genus. The “Tinamou” of 
Barrero has been identified with the “Macucagua’^ described 
and figured by Maregrave in 1648, and is tho Tinamus 
niajor of modern authors.^ 

Buffon and his successors saw that tho Tinamous, though 
piassing among the European colonists of South America 
as Partridges,” could not bo associated witli those birds, 
and Latham’s step, above mentioned, was generally ap- 
jiroved. The genus ho had founded was usually plac^ 
among tho Gallirue,^ and by many writers was held to be 
allied to the Bustards, which, it must be remembered, were 
then thought to be “ Struthious.” Indeed the likeness of 
the Tinamou’s bill to that of the Rhea (vol. xx. p. 506) 
was remarked in 1811 by Illiger. On the other hand 
L’ Herminier in 1827 saw features in the Tinamou’s sternum 
that in his judgment linked the bird to the Rallidm, In 
1830 Wagler {Nat, Syst. AmphihieUy <fec., p. 127) placed 
the Tinamous in the same Order as the Ostrich and its 
allies ; and, though he did this on very insufficient grounds, 
his assignment has turned out to bo not far from the mark, 
as in 1862 the great affinity of these grou]^ was shown by 
Prof. Parker’s researches, which were afterwards printed 
in the Zoological Transaxtions (v. pp. 2p5-232, 236-238, pis. 
xxxix.-xli.), and was further substantiated by him in the 
Philosophical Transactions (1866, pp. 174-178, pi. xv.). 
Shortly after this Prof.. Huxley in his often -quoted 
paper in the Zoological P^'oetedings (1867, pp. 425, 426) 

^ Brisson and after him LinnieuR confonncled this bird, which they 
had never seen, with the Trumpeter (^.v.). 
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was enabled to place the whole matter in a clear light, 
urging that the Tinamous formed a very distinct group of 
birds wjiich, though not to be removed from the Carinatse^ 
presented so much resemblance to the Ratitx as to indicate 
them to be the bond of union between those two great 
divisions.^ The group from the resemblance of its palatal 
chai^jic^rs to those of the Emeu (vol. viii, p. 171), Dronixus^ 
he called Droinxognaihx^ and his decision, if not his name, 
has’since been widely accepted. 

The Tinamous ^lus — by wlialever name we call them, I)romaRO‘ 
gnathm^ Tinamiy or Crxfpturi — vvill bo seen to be of great importaneo 
from a taxonomcr’s point of view, tliough in regard to numbers they 
are comparatively insignificant. In 1873 Messrs. Sclatcr and Salviii 
in their Nomaiclator (j)p. 152, 153) recognized nine genera and 
thirty-nine secies, since which time about half a dozen other 
species may have been described ;»biit in 1880 Scblegel {Ahis. Fays- 
BaSy viii., Monogr. 41, pp. f-51) would only admit live genera and 
thirty-one species — tlic latter b<ieause it was the number possessed 
by the Leyden museum. They are peculiar to the Neotropical 
iCeffion — four species only finding their way into southern Mexico 
ana none beyond. Some of them inhabit forests and others the more 
open country ; but setting aside size (which in this group varies from 
tnat of a Quail to tliat of a large common Fowl) there is an unmis- 
takable uniformity df appofp'anco among them as a whole, so that 
almost aijybody having seen one species of the group would always 
recognize another. Yet in minor characters there is considerable 
difierence among them ; and first of all the group may be divided 
into tviq^ sub-families, the first, I'inainwx, liaving four toes, and 
the second, Tinmnotidiv aSy having but three — the latter containing, 
so far as is known, but two gemera, Calopezns and Tmarnotisy each 
comsisting of a single specie^ while the former, according to Messrs. 
Sclatcr and Salvin {ut supra)y may be separated into seven genera, 
two being Tinamns and kothoccrcitSy characterized by the roughness 
of their posterior tarsal scales, the others, CrypturuSy RhynchotuSy 
Nothoproday Nothwmy and TaonismSy having smooth legs. 

To the ordinary spectator Tinamous have much the 
look of Partridges, but the more attentive observer will 



Kufou.s tij.nmou {Rhynchotiis rufescens). 


notice that their elongated bill, their small head and 
slender neck, clothed with very short feathers, give them a 
different air. The plumage is generally inconspicuous : 
some tint of Drown, ranging from rufous to slaty, and often 
more or less clo^iely barred with a darker shade or black, 
is the usual style of coloration; but some species are 
characterized by a white throat or a bay breast. The 
wings are short and rounded, and in some forms the 
feathera^f the tail, which in all are hidden by their coverts, 
are soft. In bearing and gait the»birds show some resem- 
blance to their distant relatives ' the RaiiiXy and Mr 

* M. Alix also has from an independent investigation of the osteo- 
logfy and myology of Nothura imjor come to virtually the sama con- 
dusion it Zodogie, ih. pp. 169 and 252, pis. viii.*xi.). 
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Bartlett shows {Proc. ZooL Satiety^ 1868, p. 11.“), pi. xii.) 
that this is e.specially seen in the newly-hatched young. 
He also notices the still stronger Ilatite character, that the 
male takes on himself the duty of incubation. The eggs 
are very remarkable objects, curiously unlike those of other 
birds ; and, as before stated (Birds, vol. iii. p. 775), their 
shell 2 looks as if it were of highly-burnished metal or 
glazed porcelain, presenting also various colours, which 
seem to bo constant in the particular species, from pale 
|)rimrose to sage green or light indigo, or from chocolate- 
brown to pinkish orange. All who have eaten it declare 
the fle.sh of the Tinamou to have a most delicate taste, as 
it has a most inviting appearance, the pectoral muscles 
being semi-opaque. Of their habits not much has been 
told. Darwin {Journaly cha[). iii.) has remarked upon the 
silliness they show in allowing themselves to bo taken, and 
this is wholly in accordance with what Prof. Parker ob- 
serves of their brain capacity, and is an additional testi- 
mony to their low morphological rank. At least one 
species of Tinamou has bred not iinfrequently in confine- 
ment, and an interesting account of what would have been 
a successful attempt by Mr John Bateman to naturalize 
this species, Rkyrudtotus I'vfescenSy in Kngland, at Brightling- 
sea in Essex, appeared in The Field (23d Feb. 1884 and 1 2th 
Sept. 1885). The experiment unfortunately failed owing 
to the destruction of the birds by foxes. (a. n.) 

TINDAL, Matthew (1656-1733), one of the ablest and 
most popular of the English deists, the son of a clergyman, 
was born at Beer Ferris, Devonshire, in 1656. He studied 
law at Lincoln College, Oxford, where he came under the 
influence of the High Churchman George Hickes, dean of 
Worcester ; and in his twenty-second year ho was elected 
fellow of All Souls College, 9nd held his fellowship till 
his death. About 1685 he saw “that upon his High 
Church notions a se})aration from the Church of Borne 
could not be justified,” and accordingly he joined the latter. 
But, discerning the baselessness and absurdity of Bome^s 
claims, he returned to the Church of England at Easter 
1688. In 1694 he published an Essay of Ohedienx^t to the 
Supreme Potvers, in whicli he justified the Bevolution 
against notions of passive obedience and jus diiinum ; in 
1697 an Essay on the Power of the Magistrate and the 
Rights of Mankind in Matters of Religioyi, an able vindica- 
tion of liberty of conscience, though he allows no right of 
toleration to “atheists”; and in 1698 an essay on The 
Liberty of the Press, a vigorous exposure of the proposal 
to appoint licensers of the press and a powerful plea for 
the free discussir^i of religion. The first of his two larger 
works. The Rights of the Chrutian Church associated against 
the Romish and all other priests who claim an independent 
power over ity part i., appeared anonymously in 1706 (2d 
ed., 1706; 3d, 1707 ; 4th, 1709). The book was regaraed 
in its day os an extremely forcible defence of the Erastian 
theory of the supremacy of the state over the church, and 
at once provoked a storm of counter-argument and abuse 
on the part of those who maintained the independent rights 
and authority of the church. The law also was invoked 
against it, and, after several attempts to proscribe the work 
had failed, one against the author, publisher, and printer 
succeeded on 12th December 1707, and another against a 
bookseller for selling a copy the next *day. The prosecu- 
tion did not prevent the issue of a fourth edition and gave 
the author the opportunity of issuing A Defence of ^ 
Rights of the Chnstian Church, in two parts (2d ed., 1709). 
The book continued to be the subject of denunciation for 
years, and Tindal believed he was charged by Dr Gibson, 
bishop of London, in a Pastoral Letter, with having under- ^ 
mined religion and promoted atheism an d infidel i ty, — a 

^ Herr von Nathusius has described its microscopic structure (/•um. 

wissensch. Zoologit, 1871, pp. 330-855), 
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cfiarge to which ho replied in an anonymous tract, An 
Address to the Inhabitants of London and Westminster^ a 
second and larger edition of which appeared in 1730. In 
this tract ^ he makes a valiant defence of the deists and of 
the use of reason in religious matters, and anticipates here 
and there his Christianity as Old ns the Creation; or the 
Gospel a Rejnihliration of the Religion of Nature^ London, 
1730 (2d ed., 1731 ; 3d, 1732 ; 4tli, 1733), which was re- 
garded by friends and foes alike as the “ Bible ” of deism 
It was really only the first part of the whole work, and the 
second, though written and entrusted in manuscript to a 
friend, never saw the light. It was said that Dr Gibson 
prevented its publication. The first part made a great 
noise, and the answers to it were numerous, the most able 
being by Dr James Foster (1730), Dr John Conybeare 
(1732), Dr John Leland (1733), and Bishop Hutler (1736). 
It was translated into German by J. Lorenz Schmidt 
(1741), and from it dates the influence of English deism 
on German theology. It is by this book that Tindal is 
now chiefly remembered; but he had probably adopted 
substantially the principles it expounds before he wrote 
his essay of 1697. He objected to be called a simple deist, 
and claimed the name of “ Christian deist,” as he held that 
true Christianity is identical with the eternal religion of 
nature. He died at Oxford on 16th August 1733. 

The religious system expounded in Tindal’s Christianity as Old 
as ttie Creation^ unlike (lie earlier system of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, was based on tbe enipincal princijdes of Locke's philosophy. 
It assumed the traditional deistic antitheses of external anil in- 
tornal, positive and natural, revelations and religions, and perpetu- 
ated at the same time the prevalent misconceptions as to the nature 
of religion and revelation. The system was, moreover, worked out 
by tlie purely a priori method, with all but a total disregard of the 
facts of religious history. It starts from the tromondous assump- 
tions that true religion must, both from tbe nature of God ami the 
nature of things, be eternal, universal, simido, and perfect ; it main- 
tains that this religion can consist of nothing but the simple and 
universal duties towards God ami man, the first consisting in tho 
fulfilment of the second, — in other words, the practice of morality. 
Tho author’s moral system is some what confused and inconsistent, 
but is essentially utilitarian. From such prin(!i})les it follows neces- 
sarily that the true revealed religion can bo nothing more nor less 
than a republi(;ation of the religion of nature or reason, and that, 
if Christianity is tho perfect religion, it can only bo that republica- 
tion, and must bo as old as the creation. The special mission of 
Christianity, therefore, was simjdy to <lclivcr men from the super- 
stition which had in course of time got mixed up with the religion 
of nature. True Christianity consecpieiiLly must bo a perfectly 
“reasonable service”; arbitrary and positive precepts can form no 
true part of it ; revelation ami reason can never (lisagroo ; reason 
must be supreme, and tlio Scriptures as well as all religious doc- 
trines must submit to its tests ; and only sucli writings can be ro- 
gardf3d as Divine Scrinturo which tend to thejionour of God ami 
the good of man. Thus tested, much in the Old and the New 
Testaments must bo rejected as defective in morality or erroneous 
in fact and piinciple. 'J’he strength of 'Pindal’s position was tho 
umlerlying conviction of the essential harmony between man’s re- 
ligious and rational miturc, and consequently of the rationality 
of Christianity. Its weakness was that, like tho whole religious 
philosophy of the time, it was founded on a total misconcejdion of 
tho nature of religion and of revelation, and on as complete a disre- 
gard of the (ioursc of man’s religious development. Weak points 
in it were ably exposed by Foster, Conybeare, Butler, and others ; 
but its radical errors needed for their complete exposure the higher 
conceptions of religion and religious history wdiicli wore originated 
by L essing, Schleiermacher, and Hegel. 

See Leland, View of the Priticipnl Ihnstical IKriffni (Txindon, 1798); Lechler, 
GMchichtedes RnalUchen l«n); ThenlngiwX Review, November 

18d4 : Ilunt,, RpUghms Thought in Knglund from the Reformation to the Knd of 
Loit Centuri/ (London, 187© 73) ; Le.slie 8tcpln*n, History of KnglUh Thought in 
tfu Kighteejith Century (Umdon, 1870-80); A. H. Farrar, J 3 ampt 4 n Lecture (1862), 
l60t. iv. 

^TINGHAE. Sco Chits an. 

TlNNhX Alkxandrtnr (1839-1869), African traveller, 
born at The Hague on 17th October 1839, was the daughter 
of an English merchant and his wife, Baroness van Stecn- 
gracht-Capellen. Her father died when she was five years 

^ A Second Address to the Inhaldtanfs, &c., with replies to some of 
the critics of that book, bears the same date, 1730, though some of Ihe 
works it refers to appeared in 1731. 


old, leaving her the richest heiress in the Netherlands, 
After travelling in Norway, Italy, and the East, and visit- 
ing Egypt, when she ascended the Nile te near the^equator, 
Mademoiselle Tinn6 left Europe again in 1S6J for a pro- 
longed sojourn in the Nile regions. Accompanied by her 
mother and her aunt, she set out from Cairaon 9th Janu- 
ary 1862. After a short stay at Khartoum, tl^e {larty 
ascended the White Nile as far as Gondokoro and explored 
a part of the Sobat, returning to Khartoum in Novoniber. 
Baron von Heuglin and Dr Steudner luving meantime 
joined the ladies at Khartoum, the whole party set out in 
February 1863 to explore the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The limit 
of navigation at the Bahr-el-Homr was reached on 10th 
March. From Lake Rek a journey was nyacle overland, 
across the Bahr Jur and south-\^q«t by the Bahr Kosango, 
to Jebel Kosango, on the borders of the Niam-Niam 
country. During the journey all the travellers suffered 
severely. Steudner died in April and Madame Tinn6 in 
June, and after many fatigues and dangers the remainder 
of the party reached Khartoum in July 1864. Made- 
moiselle Tinn6 returned to Cairo^ by Berber and Suakim. 
The geographical and scientific results of the eT^edition, 
largely into a new country, were highly important, as will 
be seen in Heuglin's narrative in FeternumtC s Mittheilungen 
(Erg.-hft, Nov. 15, 1865), and in his own Travis in the 
Region of the White Nile (1869). At Cairo Mademoiselle 
TTnnd lived in somewhat Oriental style during tho next 
four years, visiting Algeria, Tunis, and other parts of the 
Mediterranean. In January 1869 she started frotici Tripolis 
with a caravan, intending to proceed to Lake Tchad, and 
thence by Wadai, Darfur, and Kordofau to the Upper 
Nile. In July, however, on the route from Murzuk to 
Khat, she was murdered by her escort. 

Besides the references already given, see John A. Tinne’s Oeogtar 
phical Notes of an Expedition in Cc/Urai Africa by three iHUch 
Ladies, Liverpool, 1864. 

TTNNEVELLI, or Tinavrlly, a district of British 
India, in the Madras presidency, lying between 8** 9' and 
9** 56' N. lat. and 77“ 16' and 78“ 27' E. long. It has an 
area of 5381 square miles, and a coast-lino of nearly 100 
miles. Madura district bounds it on the N. and N.E., on 
the S. and S.E. the Gulf of MannAr, and on the W. the 
southern Ghats. Tiiincvelli is a large plain, with an aver- 
age elevation of 200 feet, sloping to the east with slight 
undulations. Along the western boundary tho mountains 
rise to 4000 feet ; but they send out no spurs into the 
district, nor are there any isolated hills. The district is 
watered by numerous short streams, the principal being 
the TAinbrajiarnf (length 80 miles). In the north the 
scenery is unattractive and the soil poor ; in the south 
red sandy soil prevails, in which little save the Palmyra 
palm will grow. But along the banks of the rivers are 
rice-fiehls and a variety of trees and crops. Many shoals 
occur near the shore, and in the north-east numerous rocks 
and reefs. The hills which divide Tpinovolli from Tra van- 
core are chiefly granite and gneiss ; and along the coast 
stretches the broad belt of alluvium common to the whole 
east coast of India, and in it are many salt marshes, divided 
by sand-dunes from the sea. Several veins, of calc spar 
cross the district from east to west, and the beds of all the 
rivers are more or less encrusted with a •deposit of lime. 
The district contains many ancient and magnificent build- 
ings; but the most interesting antiquities are the large 
sepulchral earthen urns of prehistoric races which have 
been found at several places, especially along the^pourse of 
the TAiubrapanf, and ’^hich contain bones, pottery of all 
sorts, beads and bronze grnaraents, iron weapons, imple* 
ments, <kc. As the seat of Drayidian civilization Tinnovelli 
possesses more antiquarian interest than any other part 
of Modrets. The climate is very hot and dry except at 
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the season of the monsoons ; the average annual rainfall 
throughout the district is less than 25 inches. Tinnevelli 
possesses several roads, but no canals. The South Indian 
Railway enters the district five miles north of Virudupatti 
and runs to Tuticoriri (77 miles) ; a branch lino (18 miles) 
connects this .last town with Tinnevelli. 

In 1881 the population numbered 1,699,747 (males 825,887, 
females 373,860), of whom 1,468,977 were Hindus, 89,767 Moham- 
med>ns, and 140,946 Christians. Tinnevelli has twelve towns with 
over 10,000 inhabitants each, viz., Tinnevelli (see below) ; Srivil- 
liputur, 18,256 ; ?alamcotta, 17,964 ; Tuticorin, 16,281 ; Kulase 
Kiiarapatnam, 14,972 ; Sivagiri, 13,632 ; Viravanallur, 12,318 ; 
Rajapalay#m, 12,021; Tenkasi, 11,987; Kayalpatnam, 11,806; 
Kalladakurchi, 10,936 ; and Sivakasi, 10,833. Out of the total 
area of 6381 square miles 1403 are uncultivable waste. In 1885-86 
cereals, chieflyVicc and spiked millet or kamhuy the staple food of 
the district, occupied 842,7'y^crc8, pulses 192,841, oil seeds 78,127, 
and cotton 206,717. The total area of forest is roughly estimated 
at 1500 snuare miles. Tuticorin is the only port of any importance. 
The chief exports arc cofton, coffee, jaggery, chillies, &c. ; sheep, 
horses, cattle, and poultry are also sent to Ceylon. There is a con- 
siderable inland trade with Travancore. The pearl fishery on the 
coast is now unimportant. Coastal navigation is dangerous. In 
1885-86 tho total revenue of the district was £365,744, of wliich 
the land-tax yielded Vi305,85^0. 

Tho ca^Jy history of Tinnevelli is mixed up with that of Madura 
and Travancore. Down to 1781 it is a confused tale of anarchy 
and bloodshed. In that year tho nawab of Arcot assigned the 
revonue.‘.»to tho East India Commny, whoso officers then undertook 
tho internal administration of affairs. Several risings subsequently 
took place, and in 1801 the whole Carnatic, including Tinnevelli, 
wavS ceded to th% British. .Tiiinovclli is now the most Christian 
district of all India, both Roman Catholic and Protestant. 

TINNEVELLI, chief and largest town of the above dis- 
trict, is situated IJ miles from tho left bank of the T5.m- 
braparnl in S'* 43^ 47" N. lat. and IT 43' 49" E. long. 
The town was rebuilt about 15G0 by Visvandtha, the 
founder of the Ndyakkan dynasty of Madura, who erected 
many temples, etc,, among them the great Siva temf)lo. 
Tinnevelli is an acti,ve centre of Protestant missions in 
south India. In 1881 the population was 23,221 (10,963 
males and 12,258 females). 

TINTORETTO. 8ce Hobustt. 

TIPPERAH, a district of P>ritish India, in the Chitta- 
gong division of tho lieutenant- go vernorsliip of Hcngal, 
situated between 23'’ 0' and 24* 16' N. lat, and 90'’ 36' and 
91* 39' E. long., with an area of 2491 sfjuare miles. It 
is bounded on the N. by Maimansinli and 8ylhet, on the 
S. by NoAkh^lf, on the W. by the river Meghna, separating 
it from Maimansinli, Dacca, and BAkarganj, and on the E. 
by the state of Hill Tipperah. The district presents a 
continuous flat and open surface, with the exception of the 
isolated L5.1m4i range (100 feet), and is for the most part 
laid out in well-cultivated fields, intersected in all direc- 
tions by rivers and kJuxls (creeks), which are partially 
affected by the tides. In the lowlands the soil is uni- 
formly light and sandy ; but in tho higher parts a deep 
alluvial soil alternates with bands of clay and sand. The 
principal rivers are the Meghna, which is navigable through- 
out the year for boats of 4 tons burden, and the Qumti, 
D4k4tid, and Titds, i^ich are also navigable for craft of 4 
tons for a considerable portion of their course. There are 
many marshes or bhils. The principal road is the grand 
trunk (63 miles), which traverses tho district from east to 
west. The vAld animals include elephants, tigers, leopards, 
wild boars, jacl^ls, and buffaloes. The climate is mild, 
agreeable, and healthy. 

The population of the district in 1881 was 1,61 9,338 (males 770,893, 
females 748,445); of these Hindus numbered 511,025, Mohammed- 
ans 1,007,740, and Christians 199. Tliero are only two towns 
with monp than 10,000 inhabitants each, viz., Comultdi (13,372) 
and BrdhmdnbAria (17,488). ComillaH is the chief town of the 
district and is situated on the south bank of the Gumti, in 23* 28' 
N. lat. and 91* 14' E. long. Rice is fhe staple crop of the district ; 
wheat and barley, Indian corn end millet, pease, gram, and several 
other pulses are also cultivated, as well as betel-leaf and betel-nut, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, &c. The chief exports are rice, jute, and betel- 


nuts ; and the principal imports sugar, timber, cotton goods, coeda- 
nut oil, bamboos, spices, salt, tobacco, &c. In 1885-86 the net 
revenue of the district amounted to £181,481, the land-tax contri- 
buting £102,866. Tipperah came under the East India Company 
in 1765 ; but more than a fifth of its present area was under the 
immediate rule of the raja of Hill Tipperali, who paid a tribute of 
ivory ami elephants. At that time Tipperah formed part of Jaldl- 
pur; but in 1822 it was separated, and since then great changes 
have been made in its bomidarics. With the exception of a serious 
raid in 1860 hy tho Kukis or Lushais, nothing has disturbed tho 
peace of the district. 

TIPPERARY, an inland county of Ireland, in the pro- 
vince of Munster, is bounded N.W. by Galway, N.E. by 
King^s county, E. by Queen’s County and Kilkenny, S. by 
Waterford, and W. by Cork, Limerick, Clare, and Galway. 
Its greatest length north to south, from the confluence of 
the Little Brosna and the Bhannon to the Knockmealdown 
Mountains, is 70 miles, and its greatest breadth west and 
east 40. The area is 1,061,731 acres, or about 1659 square 
miles. 

The surface is extremely varied and picturesque. The 
Knockmealdown Mountains on the southern border (2609 
feet) are principally of clay slate formation. To the north 
of this range are the picturesijue Gal tees, composed of 
Silurian strata overlaid by Old Red Sandstone (Galtymore 
3015 feet). To the east, bordering Kilkenny, are the 
Slieveardagh Hills, composed of coalstone sliales and sand- 
stones, and near Templemore the Devil’s Bit Mountains, 
with a curious gap on the summit. In the north-west there 
is a Silurian and sandstone group (Keeper Hill 2265 feet). 
Tho greater part of the county is a gently undulating plain, 
belonging to the central Carboniferous limestone plain of 
Ireland. From the rich level country the rock of Cashel, 
also composed of limestone, rises with great boldness and 
abruptness. Tipperary has only one river, the Suir, which 
has its source in the Devil’s Bit Mountains, and flows south- 
wards by Templemore, Thurles, Caber, and Clonmel. The 
Nore, which also rises in the Devil’s Bit Mountains, soon 
passes into Queen’s county, and tho Shannon forms part 
of the western border. A spur of the Leinster coal-field, 
the most important in Ireland, runs into Tipperary, extend- 
ing to Cashel, a distance of 20 miles with an average 
breadth of 5 miles. All tlie measures are represented. The 
productive portion of tho field is at Killenaule. It con- 
sists of a narrow troiigli ranging in a north-east direction, 
tho beds dipping towards the axis at a high angle. The 
coal is anthracite and the seams are thin, tho workable 
portion being of limited extent. In the lower measures 
are marine fossils, and plant impressions are numerous. 
Copper is obtain'iblo at Lackamore and at Hollyford near 
Thurles, but only in small quantities. There is a vein of 
lead at Shallee, and zinc has recently been dug in consider- 
able quantities at Silvermines on the north side of the 
Keeper Mountains. Manganese, malachite, galena, and 
barytes are also obtainable. There are slate quarries at 
Killaloe. Between Caher and Clonmel are extensive de- 
posits of fine pipe -clay. The Mitchelstown stalactite 
caverns, discovered accidentally in 1833, attract a large 
number of visitors. 

Agriculture. — Ti^crary ranks among tho best agricultural dis- 
tricts of Ireland. The subsoil in the Tower grounds is limestone, 
which is overlaid hy a rich calcareous loam, capable of yielding the 
finest crops. The centre of the connty is occupied by the Golden 
Vale, tho mc«t fertile district in Ireland, 'which stretches from 
Cashel to the town of Limerick. On the higlier districts the soil 
is light and thin, partaking much of the cliaracter of the clay slate 
and sands on which it rests. Detached portions of the Bog of Allen 
encroach on tho north-eastern parts of the county. The total num- 
ber of holdings in 1885 was 23,763, of w'hich 14,369 were under 
80 acres in extent, — 4841 between 15 and 30 acres, 4444 between 5 
and 15, 2861 between 1 and 5, and 2223 less than 1 acre. Of tho 
total area 24*8 per cent, was under crops, including meadow and 
clover, 67*9 unaer gross, *1 fallow, 2 5 plantations, 4*9 bog and 
xr^irsh, 6*4 barren mountain land, and 3*4 water, roads, fences, &c. 
The area under corn crops decreased from 85,883 acres in 1876 to 
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78^,763 in 1885, the docrcoso having taken place since 1882, the 
areas in the previous years having been remarkably uniform. The 
area under wheat decreased from 13,423 acres in 1882 to 5474 in 
1885, and that of oats from 67,332 to 50,196, But the area under 
barley, for wliich distillation causes a steady demand, rose from 
13,551 acres in 1876 to 17,998 in 1885. The area under green 
crops manifests also a tendency to decrease ; the total area in 1885 
was 68,833 acres, 33,042 b(ung under potatoes, 19,196 turniiw, 2096 
mangolds and beetroot, and 4499 other gieen crops. The area 
under meadow and clover lias been steadily increasing, being 114,149 
in 1876 and 127,478 in 1885. The total number of horses in 1885 
was 27,365, of wliich 17,173 were used for agriculture ; the number 
of cattle 254,488, of which 80,508 were milch cows, the manufac- 
ture of butter occupying considerable attention ; of sheep 203,798, 
pigs 80,475, goats 13,011, and poultry 681,239. According to the 
latest landowners’ liefumi (1876), the county was divided among 
237*2 proprietors owning 1,042,467 acres of an annual value of 
£676,683, the average value of the land being nearly 13s. per acre. 
The following possessed upwards of 10,000 acres each: — Vi.scount 
Lismore, 34,945 ; Lord Dunalley, 21,081 ; G. K. S. M. Dawson, 
19,093; Lady Margaret Chartens, 16,617 ; marquis of Ormonde, 
15,765 ; Viscount Hawarden, 15,272 ; N. Buckley, 13,260 ; earl of 
Clonmel, 11,098 ; and A. Moore, 10,200. 

Manufad urea . — A few persons are employed in mining, but the 
occupation of the inhabitants is cliiefly agricultural There are a 
considerable number of meal and flour mills. 

Railways. — The county is remarkably well su[)plicd with rail- 
ways. A branch of tlio Great Southern and Western runs from 
Roserea to Nenagh, where it joins a branch of the Limerick and 
Waterford, wliic.h in its iwogress south-eastwards from Limerick 
crosses the southern corner of the county by Limerick Junction, 
Tipperary, Caher, and Clonmel. The main lino of the Great 
Southern and Western to Cork and Killarnpy crosses the centre of 
the coimty by Templemore, Thurles, and Limerick Junction. A 
branch of the Limerick and Waterford connects Thurles with 
Clonmel. 

Administration and Population. — Tipperary is divided into a 
north and south riding, each consisting of six baronies. For parlia- 
mentary purposes it is separated into four divisions — East, Iiwd, 
North, and South — (iac.h returning one member. It contains 193 
parishes and 3253 town lauds. It is in the Leinster circuit. Assizes 
for the north riding are held in Nenagh and for the south riding 
in Clonmel. Quarter scs.sions are held at Cashel, Clonmel, Nenagh, 
Roserea, Thurles, and Tipperary. There arc twenty-four petty 
sessions districts and parts of six others. The county is within the 
Cork military district. Ecclesiastically it Ixdongs to the dioceses 
of Cashel, Emly, Killaloo, and Lismore. Since 1841 the populatiw 
has decreased more than one-half. From 435,553 in that year it 
fell to 216,718 in 1871 and to 199,612 in 1881. The following 
towns in 1881 possessed over 4000 inhabitants each, viz. — Clonmel 
(partly in Waterford), 9325 ; Tipperary, 7274 ; Carrick-on-Suir (partly 
ill Waterford), 6583 Nenagh, 5422 ; and Thurles, 4850. Tho 
number of persons who could read and write was 116,185, who 
could read only, 24,386 ; tlie remainder — 60,041 — were unable to 
read or write. 'J’hcre were 248 persons who spoke Irish only and 
23,558 able to speak Irish as well as English. 

History and Antiqi/ities. — Anciently Tipperary was included in 
tho territory of the Tuatha De Daiiaun, and afterwards probably 
of the clan of Degaid. Henry II., who lauded at Waterford in 
October 1172, r<u;,eiv<!d at Cashel the homage of ifonald O’Brien, king 
of Thomond. It was made a county by King John in 1210 ; in 
1328 Edward III. made it a county palatine in favour of the earl 
of Ormonde ; and, though the king shortly afterwards resumed his 
regal prerogative, the county was regranted in 1337. In 1372 tho 
grant was confirmed to James, second earl of Ormonde, the lands 
belonpng to the diurch retaining, however, a separate jurisdiction, 
— a division which continued till the Restoration. In 1617 James 
I. took the county palatine into his own hands. It was, however, 
restored in 1661 to James, twelfth earl and finst duke, whose re- 
galities were further made to include the portions of the county 
formerly under ec.ch^siastieal jurisdiction. On tho attainder of 
James, second duke, in 1715 the jurisdiction reverted to tho crown. 
There are two round towers within the county, — one at Roserea 
and tho other on the roik of Cashel Of the old castles there arc 
few important examples. That built by the first earl of Ormonde 
at Thurles has now disappeared. On the rock of Caskel there are a 
massive guard tower and some remains of the ancient wall. The 
stronghold of Cahor, now occupied as a barrack, is still in gooii pre- 
servation. At Roserea one of the towers of the castle built by King 
John still remains, and the stronghold of the Ormondes, erected in 
the reign of Henry VIII., forms the dep6t attached to the Wracks. 
The ecclesiastical ruins on the rock of Ca.shel are among the most 
remarkable in Ireland. They consist of a cathedral in the Pointed 
style of the 1 3th centuiy, partly destroyed by fire in 1496 ; a curi- 
ous Saxon chapel, ascribed to Cormac MacCullinan, archbishop of 
Cashel (b. 831); the bishop’s palace ; the “vicar’s choral-house, 
all on the summit of the rock ; and More abbey at its foot, founded 
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for Benedictines in 1272. The abbey of Holy Cross was founded 
in 1182 for Cistercian monks, and is one of the finest^monaitic 
ruins in Ireland. The relic of the true cross, from which the abbey 
takes its name, is in possession of tlie Catholic hierarchy of tho 
district. The other principal ecclesiastical ruins are the piiory of 
Atliassel, founded for Augustiuian monks about 1200 ; Fethard 
abbey, founded in the 14th century, now used as^a chapel; the 
gable and porch of the abbey of Roserea, founded by St Cronau in 
tho 7th century ; and a portion of the Franciscan friaiy'fotlnded 
in the same town in 1490. ^ 

TIPPERARY, a market town in the above county, is 
beautifully situated near the base of the* 81ieve-na-muck 
or Tipperary Hills, a branch of the Galtee range, on the 
WateiTord and Limerick Railway, 3 miles south-east of 
Limerick junction and 110 south-west of Dublin. It con- 
tains a handsome Protestant church, a CathcAic chapel, an 
endowed grammar-school, a town-ball, and a new corn and 
butter market. Owing to its situation in the centre of a 
fine agricultural district, it enjoys considerable prosperity, 
and its butter market ranks next to that of Cork. The 
town is of great antiquity, but first acquired importance 
by the erection of a castle by King John, of which there 
arc now no remains. A monastci^y foui‘xled for Augustin- 
ians by Henry III., which has also disappeared,, gave a 
second impulse to its growth. Formerly it was a corpora- 
tion from a grant made in 1310 by Edward II., buj is now 
governed by commissioners under provision of the Town 
Improvement Act of 1854. The population in 1871 was 
6638, and in 1881 it was 7274. 

TIITOO SAHIB (1749-1799), sultan of Mysore, was 
the son of Hyder Ali (q.v.), and was born in 1V49. He 
received a careful Mohammedan education, and was in- 
structed in military tactics by the French officers in the 
employment of his father. In 1767 in tho invasion of 
the Carnatic he commanded a corps of cavalry, and he 
subsequently distinguished himself in the Mahratta War 
of 1775-79. On the outbreak of th(5 first Mysore War in 
1780 ho was j)ut at tho head of a large body of troops, 
with which he achieved several successes ; in particular he 
entirely defeated Brathwaite on the banks of tho Coleruu 
in b"cbruary 1782. He succeeded his father in December 
1782, and in 1784 concluded a treaty of peace with the 
English. In the same year he assumed the title of sultan. 
In 1787-88 he subjugated the Nairs of Malabar, and in 
1789 provoked English invasion by ravaging the territories 
of the rajah of Travancorc. When the English entered 
Mysore in 1790, he retaliated by a counter-invasion, but 
he was ultimately compelled by Coruwallis^s victory at 
Arikera, near Seringai)atam, to purchase peace by the 
cession of tho half of his dominions (16th March 1792). 
The English having deemed it necessary to renew hostilities 
in March 1799, he was in less than two months shut up 
in Seringapatam and accidentally killed during the siege 
(4th May 1799). See India, vol. xii. pp. 803-4. 

TIPTON, a town of England, in Staffordshire, is situated 
in the valley of the Stour, on the London and North- 
Western Railway, 4 A miles south-ea$it of Wolverhampton 
and 121 north-west of London. It is built in a somewhat 
scattered and irregular manner, with coal-pits and iron 
and other works interspersed. Branches of the Birming- 
ham Canal supply it with water communicf^tion. It de- 
pends chiefly on its iron manufactures, especially of a 
heavy kind, and has numerous large furndCces and rolling- 
mills. Its principal goods are rails, engine-boilers, tubes, 
fenders, and fire-irons. It also possc^es works for making 
iron bridges and stations, cement-works, brick-works, and 
maltings. There are no public buildings of importance. 
Tipton has six churches. ^ The parish church is of very 
ancient date, and its registers go back to the year 1513. 
Formerly the town was sometimes called Tibbington. 
It is under the government of a local board form^ in 
1866. The population of the urban sanitary district 
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(area, 2697 acres) in 1871 was 29,445, and in 1881 it 
was 30^13. 

TIRABOSCm, Girolamo (1731-1794), the first his- 
torian of Italian literature, was born at Bergamo on 18th 
December 1731. He studied at the Jesuit college at Monza, 
entered the order, and was appointed in 1755 professor of 
elo(jU€}pce in the university of Milan. Here he ])roduced 
(1766-68) Vetera Huniiliatorum Monumenta (3 vols.), a his- 
toiy of the extinct order of the Uniiliati, wliich gave him 
at once a distinguished place in literature. Nominated 
in 1770 librarian to Francis III., duke of Modena, he turned 
to accodnt the copious materials there accumulated for the 
composition of his Storia della Letteratura Italiana, This 
vast work, i*h which the projgress of Italian literature from 
the time of the Etrus(,’|iVis to the end of the 17th century 
is traced in detail, occupied eleven assiduous years, 1771- 
82, and the thirteen quarto volumes embodying it appeared 
successively at Modena during that period. A second en- 
larged edition (16 vols.) was issued from 1787 to 1794, 
and was succeeded by many others, besides abridgments 
in German, Frevich, and English. Tiraboschi died at 
Moden^j on 3d Juno 1 /'94, leaving a high reputation for 
virtue, learning, and piety. 

Tiraboschi wrote besides Bihliotcca Modmese (6 vols., 1781-86) ; 
Notizie*de* Pitiori^ Scultori^ hwisorit ed Archiidti Mode>iud (1786); 
Memorie Storiche, Modenesi (6 vols., 1793-94), and many minor 
works. lie edited the Nitovo Giuraale dci Lcttcrati d' Italia (1773- 
90), and loft materials for it tvork of groat research entitled IHzion- 
ario Topograjico ~ Ston’eo dcyli Eslcnsi (2 vols. 4to, Modena, 

1824-25).* 

TIRESIAS, a famous Theban seer of Greek legend, was 
a son of Everes and Chariclo, and a descendant of Udaeus, 
one of the men who had sprung up from the serj)enF3 
teeth sown by Cadmus. He w^as blind, for which various 
causes were alleged. Some said that the gods had blinded 
him because he had ’revealed to men what they ought not 
to know. Others said that Athene (or Artemis) blinded 
him because he had seen her naked; when his mother 
prayed Athene to restore his sight, the goddess instead 
j)urged his cars so that he could understand the speech of 
birds and gave him a staff w’herewith to guide his steps. 
Another story was that on Mount Cyllene (or on Cytluerum) 
he saw two snakes coupling ; he killed the female and 
became himself a woman. 8even years afterwards he saw 
the same sight, and killing the male became him.self a man 
again. When Zeus and Hera disputed whether more 
pleasure was enjoyed by the male or the female sex, they 
referred the ‘question to Tiresias, as he had experience of 
both. He decided in favour of the female sex, and Hera 
in her anger blinded him ; but Zeus gifted him with long 
life and infallible divination. He lived for seven or, 
according to others, nine generations. In the war of the 
Seven against Thebes he foretold to the Thebans that they 
would be victorious if Menoeceus offered himself in sacrifice. 
In the war of the Epigoni he advised the Thebans to flee. 
They fled, and he wi^h them ; but coming to the Tilphusian 
well he drank of it and died. According to others, Tiresias 
was taken prisoner by the victorious Argives and died 
while they were taking him to Delphi. The Argives took 
his daughter Manto (or Daphne) prisoner and sent her to 
Apollo at iJelphi, where, being as skilled a seer as her 
father, she gavj oracles. A different version of the legend 
of Tiresias was given by the elegiac poet Sostratus (reported 
by Eustathius on Od.^ x. 492). According to him, Tiresias 
was originally a girl, but had been changed into a boy by 
Apollo fit the age of seven ; after undergoing several more 
transformations from one sex t(/ the other, she (for the 
final sex was feminine) was turned into a mouse and her 
lover Arachnus into a weasel. Tiresias’s grave was at the 
Tilphusian spring; but tLere was a cenotaph of him at 
Thebes, where also in later times his “observatory,” or 
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place for watching for omens, was pointed out. He Aad 
an oracle at Orchomenus, but during a plague it became 
silent and remained so in Plutarch^s time. According to 
Homer, Tiresias was the only person in the world of the 
dead whom Proserpine allowed to retain intelligence. He 
figured in the great paintings by Polygnotus in the Lesche 
at Delphi. The story of his transformation into a woman 
is perhaps to be explained by the custom of medicine-men 
dressing like women, which prevails in Borneo, Patagonia, 
Kadiak (off Alaska), and j)robably elsewhere.^ 

TIHHUT, or Ttriioot, a district of British India, was 
formerly the largest and most populous in Bengal. On 
1st January 1875 it was divided into the two districts of 
Darbhangah and Muzaftarpur. For the latter, see Muzaf- 
FARPUR. The former, with an area of 3335 square miles, 
lies between 25° 30' and 26° 40' N. lat. and 85° 34' and 
86° 46' E. long., and is bounded on the N. by Nepal, on 
the E. by Bhi4galj)ur, on the S. by Monghyr, and on the 
W. by Muzaffarpur. The population of Darbhangah in 
1881 was 2,633,447 (males 1,295,788, females 1,337,659); 
of these Hindus numbered 2,323,979, Mohammedans 
308,985, and Christians 325. Its chief towns are Dar- 
bhangah, the capital, with 65,955 inhabitants ; Madhu- 
bani, 11,911; and llusera, 11,578. The total revenue of 
Darbhangah district in 1885-86 amounted to £157,037, of 
which the land revenue yielded £80,442. 

The alluvial tract of country formerly known as Tirhut is varied 
by undulations, with groves, orchards, and woods. The principal 
rivci-s are the Ganges, Gandak, Ihighmati, Tiljuga, and Karai, which 
are rarely navigable,, except during the rainy season, when they are 
mostly rapid and dangerous. Tirhut produces all sorts of crops, 
rice being the principal ; others are wheat, barley, maize, oil-seeds, 
&(f. ; opium and tobacco arc largely grown for export. The chief 
nidustries include the manufacture of indigo, saltpetre, coar&c cloth, 
pottery, and mats. The Tirlint State Railway runs from Mokameh 
on the left bank of the Ganges tlirough Darbhangah and Muzaf- 
farpur districts north-west into Cliatnparan district as far as IJeltia. 
A ferry over the Ganges at lilokameh connects it with tlic East 
Indian Railway. There are two branches, one extending from 
Muzaffarpur south-west to Hajipur(to be connected with the ilengal 
ind North-Western Itailway at Sonapur by a bridge over the Gan- 
dak), the other (226 miles open for tralhc in March 1886) from 
Samastipur via Darbhangah to Janjarpur, from which it will ex- 
tend eastwards to Partabganj, a mart iqion the Kosi river near the 
Nepal frontier. 

TIRLEMONT (Flem. Tliienen\ a town of Belgium, in 
the province of Brabant, 29 i miles by rail to the east of 
Brussels, on the Great Geete. The old walls, dismantled 
since 1804, are nearly 6 miles in circuit, but enclose a 
large extent of arable and garden ground. The streets 
are regular, and there are some spacious squares ; the 
market-place contains the town-hall, recently restored, and 
the church of Notre Dame du Lac, founded in 1298, en- 
larged in the 15th century, but still unfinished. The 
church of St Germain dates partly from the 9th century. 
The industries of the place include the making of steam- 
engines, brewing, distilling, soap -making, tanning, and 
various woollen and cotton manufactures. The population 
in 1876 was 13,296. 

Tirleraout was once a much larger and more flourishing town 
than it now is ; it has suffered mudi in war and was taken by the 
French in 1635, by Marlborough in 1705, and again by the French 
ill 1793. John Bolland, tlie famous editor of tlie Acta Hanctorum^ 
was born hero in 1596. 

TIEYNS, the Tlpws of Homer (11. , ii. 559), 

was a small Peloponnesian city, in tKe prehistoric period 
of the Achaean race, long before the Dorian immigration. 
It stood on a small rock in the marshy plain of Argdlis, 
about 3 miles from the sea, and was fabled to have 

. ^ On this custom see Journals of Jaines Brooks of Sarawak^ ii. p. 
66 #g. ; U. Low, Sarawak^ p. \lb 8g,\ Perelaer, Ethnogr. Beschrijving^ 
der Dajaks^ p. 32 sq . ; Carl Bock, Head Hunters of Borneo, p. 222 n. ; 
Falkner, Descriptum of Patagonia, p. 117 ; Trans. Ethnolog. Soc. 
\ond., new series, vii. p. 823; Holmberg, ‘‘Ethnogr. Skizzen/' in 
Acta Soc^ ScienL Fennicm, iv. p. 400 sq. 
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;becn founded by King Proetus, the brother of Acriaius, 
who was succeeded by the hero Perseus. It was the sceno 
of the early life of Heracles, who is hence called Tiryn- 
thiua. The inassivo walls were said to have been the 
work of Cyclopean masons. Its period of greatest splen- 
dour was during the 11th and 10th centuries B.c. ; but 
the city continued to exist till about 468 B.c., when it was 
destroyed through the jealousy of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring Argos, ^ who had not assisted in the final de- 
feat of the Persians at Plata^a.^ 

Excavations made in 1884-85 by Schliemann and 
Dbrpfeld over part of the rock on which Tiryns stood have 
exposed a most interesting building, quite unique as an 
example of a Greek palace of the 11th or 10th century 
B.C., and of special interest from the way in which it closely 
illustrates the Homeric palaces of Alcinous and Odysseus, 
and throws a new light on scenes such as the slaughter of 
the suitors (Or/., xxi. and xxii.). 



Fio, 1.— Finn of the palace in the npjMT oart of Tiryns. 1. Main gate In the 
outer wall. 2. Inner gate, approached iH'tweeii inaHaivo walls. 3. Main 
propylfcuin. 4. Inner prni)yla!um. 5. Court (an\i^) of the men, aurrouiulcU 
by a colonna<ln on three sidea ; tlM3 altar to Zeus Herceus is by the entrance. 
6. KlOovcay portico of the inen’a ni(.‘garon. 7. inner porch. 8. 

Men’s inegaron, with roof su])[)ori(!cl on four columns, and the circular hearth 
in the middle. 1). llath-iooin ami small OaXdfxoi. 10, 10. CliamlMjrs round 
the great (;ourt. 11, ll. Guard chambers by the main propylieum. 12. 
Passage (Xanpr;) from the main propylteum to the women’s part. 1.3, 13. 
Courts of the women. 14. Women's megaron. 15. Chambers {OaXdiMOi) 
in the women’s part. 10. Passage from women’s part to the rock-cut stairs. 
17. Small iM)sterri door in the semicircular bastion, aiiproached by flight of 
rock-ent steps. 18,18. Massive outer wall of city. 19. Tuner wall to guard 
the entrance passuge. 20. Part of outer wall, with intermediate passage and 
rows of chambers, as shown in fig. 2. 

The rock on vrhicli Tiryns ia built is of an irregular oval shape, 
about 330 yartls long b y 112 at the w idest part, and is surroiinaed 

^ Homer (//., ii. speaks of tlie Tirynthinns as subject to Argos. 

Diod., iv. 10 ; Paus., ii. 25 ; and Herod., vi. 83, ix. 28. Schlie- 
maim {Tiiyns, London, 188C) and Mahall'y (in Hermathena^ Dublin), 
liowever, deny the truth of this statement, believing that Tiryns ceased 
to exist some centuries earlier, in spite of the strong evidence given by 
the inscription on the bronze column (now in Constantinople), formed 
»by three twisted serpents, wliich once supported the golden tripod 
dedicated to Apollo out of the .spoils from Plataea. Tiryns occurs in 
the list of allied states present at that battle ; moreover, recent dis- 
coveries have brought to light remains of an important building ot? 
about 600 B.c. 


by a very massive wall, varying from 30 to 40 feet in thickness 

• t i .l _ A. er/\ r . j. i. i. : 


a retaining wall to a considerable depth of earth which f overs the 
rock (see tig. 2 below). The wall is built of very largo hammer- 
dressed blocks, some as much as 10 feet long by 3 fept 3 inches or 
3 feet 6 inches wide, with smaller ones to till up the interstices. 
The whole was bedded, not in mortar, but in clay, which •has 
mostly been washed out of tlie joints ; originally the surface ^^as 
probably protected with a coating of stucco. The only important 
gateway, which was on the east side, away from 4he sea, probably 
resembled the “lion gate” at Mycemo. The other entrances are 
mere slits in the wall. One of these and the chief gate ar^9 shown 
in lig. 1. Internally the area of the city was divided by cross walls 
into three parts at successive levels. The lowest and middle divi- 
sions have not yet been excavated ; the upper parti'Ut the south 
end of the rock was completely exJ)ose(tf in 1884-85 by Schliemann 
and Dorpfeld, and the almo.st complete •[dan of the various struc- 
tures clearly made out. This division contains the palace of the 
ruler of Tii’yns, a building which shows careful and skilful con- 
struction, elaborate decoration, and a well-arranged plan, suitable 
to the wants of a wealthy autocratic chief, who livocl in a manner 
which partly recalls the luxury of an Oriental king, and also re- 
sembled the feudal state of a mcditieval baron, surrounded by a 
crowd of vassals. From the main gate^ which«was defended by a 
tower, a strong passage led between the outer wall and lyn inner 
one to an inner gate, thence to a propyLvum or <louble porch, with 
two wooden columns on each sidc,^ adjoining which were chambers 
for guards. Then came another similar, but snuillcT [)ro[)pljeiim, 
and opposite to that was the entrance to the great court (ai-Xi)), 
nearly 53 by 70 feet, in which stands the altar to Zeus Hcrccnis, 
with a circular [ut beneath it to catch the victims’ blood. This- 
court was surrounded by wooden columns supporting a roof, like a 
mcdiieval cloister ; 
on the south side are 
chambers for attend- 
ants (BaXdfjioi), On 
the north side is the 
great ball (yu^yapov 
with an outer portico 
supported by two 
columns (atOovea) 
and an inner vesti- 
bule (rpSdofjLos) with 
three doors. ^ The 
hall is about 40 by 
30 feet, with a cir- 
cular hearth -stone in 
the c-eiitre (iaHa or 
Four (col- 
umns .supported the 
roof, the central part 
of whicli ])robably 
rose above the rest 
like a mediaeval 
“lantern”; and in 
this there w'as prob- 
ably a door leadin^ 
out to the flat roof 
round it — possibly 
the dpcrodvprj of 
Homer (Od., xxii. 

126), through which 
one of the suitors 
escaped and so got 



Section through the outer wall of the city at 
20 in fig, 1. A. Outer haae of wall. B. IiiHido level 
of city. C. Inteniiecllato platform for the garrison; 
D. Chambers opening on to It, with roof formed of 
prqjoetlng cour.ses of st oije in large blocks. E. Top 
of main wall, paved wjtli clay, level with the inside. 
F. Wooden columns on exi.sting stone bases, form- 
ing a iwrtieus or covered walk along the top of the 
wall. O. Outer wall f)f the colonnade built of brick, 
now missing. H. I^robable roof of the colonnade 
of wood, covered with beaten play* 


arms from the treasury or armoury, which was on an upper floor 
(see Od.f xxii. 142 and xxi. 6). On the wcf^t side of the nail are a 
number of small chambers {daXdfioi) for the unmarried men, and 
a bath-room about 12 by 10 feet, with its floor formed of one great 
slab of stone, sloped so as to drain out at one side through a pipe 
which passes through the wall. The women’s part of the housa 
is of equal im})ortahce to that of the men, and hay its hall and 
two o])en courts with pillars. It is approached in a very cir- 
cuitous way,® either by a passage (Xavprf) Ica^jng from a side 


® The arrows in fig. 1 show the way from the city gate to the palace 
court and hall. 

* The women’s hall is also called the megaron ; see Oc?., xviii. 198. 

® The irpBdofioi is mentioned by Homer (/^.,ix. 473, and Od., iv. 
302) ; but iu the palace of Odysseus the atdovaa seems to have^een the 
only vestibule to the megaron.^ In several respects the palace of Tiryns 
is more magnificent than that of, Odysseus, whose hall was paved with 
clay, not concrete as at Tiryns ; see Orf., xxi. 122, where Telemachus 
d/401 di ycuay after cutting a tr6iich to fix the row of axes. 

® The way to the harem iu a modem Oriental house is similarly 
made as circuitous as possible, for the sake of privacy. 
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door in the main propyloeuin or by another long passage whi(ih 
winds rmind the back of the men’s hall, and so leads by a long 
flight of steps, cut in tlie rock, to the little postern door in the 
semicircular bastioft. The many small rooms in this part of the 
palace were probably the bedrooms of the women and married 
couples of Ihc chiefs family. A staircase at 16 led to an upper 
floor, like the K\Tfia^ v\l/r}\-/} of Od, xxi. 5. The circuit wall round 
the palace is hiore strongly constructed than the rest On the 
.souti side it is built in two offsets, forming a level platform for the 
garrison halfway up. In the upn<;r and thinner part of the wall 
tw(?nurrow passages at diflerent levels are formed in its thickness. 
They are roofed bjj projecting courses of stone in largo blocks. Tlie 
wall on the e;ust side ' has a similar intermediate platform, on to 
whicli o]»cn a series of small chambers formed in the mass of tlie 
upper wall (see tig. 2). At the top level the wall w’as covered by a 
colonnade of wood pillars resting on circular stone blocks. This 
supported a fli'i^ roof and was open to the inside of the city. The 
hack of the colonnade was ^juiliiof brick, and is now missing, as 
arc all the brick parts of tliie city, owing to the bneks having been 
only sun-dried. 

The methods of construction employed in tlie Tiryiis palace are 
of the highest interest. »TIio foundations and about 3 feet of the 
walls above the ground are made of large blocks of stone bedded in 
clay ; above this the wall was of brick, sun-dried, and covered with 
stucco. The upper story was probably of wood. Some of the 
thresholds of the doyrs were massive blocks of stone (XdiVoy oc56s) ; 
others were of wood (5piuVos*oi’56s). Wood was also used for all the 
columns, '‘doorposts, and anhc (TrapaardSes), and in some cases the 
>valls of the rooms were lined with wood, carefully fixed by dowels, 
the hole^ for which still exist.' Tlic doors had pivots of bronze re- 
volving in well-fitted bronze ciip-liko sockets let into the tliresholds. 
In the mogaron an<l other rooms the floors are of good conciete, 
decorated with o. simple scries of imused lines, coloured blue and 
rod. The stucco of the infernal wall is decorated with bold and 
very efl’cetive patterns — birds and scroll-work of semi -Oriental 
style ; in many cases tlie motives arc obviously taken from textile 
ornaments, as in the most archaic style of vase painting. One 
example of rich and costly decoration remains, — part of a irieze of 
white alabaster, souljitured in relief with rosettes and interlacing 
patterns, and studded wdth jew'ol-like jiieces of blue glass or enamel, 
the dpiyKbs Kvdyoto of Od. vii. 87.* Further excavations in the 
lower parts of the city will probably bring to light the dwellings 
•of the citizens who garpsoned the place. The gicat bulk of the 
Tiryntliians must liave lived in houses out^de the citadel, hut 
under the shelter of its protection, just as in medijeval Italy villages 
grew up round the castles of any powerful lord.* (J. H. M.) 

TISCIIENDOHF,^ liOBEcoTT Friedrich Konstantin 
(1815-1874), an eminent Biblical critic, the son of a 
physician, was born on 18th January 1815 at Lcngenfeld, 
near Plauen, in the Saxon Voigtland. From the gym- 
nasium at Plauen he passed in 1834 to the university of 
Leipsic, where he was mainly influenced by Winer, and 
began to take special interest in New Testament criticism. 
In 1840 he cpialifled as university lecturer in theology 
with a dis.sertation on the recensions of the New Testa- 
ment text, the main part of which reappeared in the follow- 
ing year in the prolegomena to his first edition of the 
New Testament. The importance of these early textual 
studies was that they convinced him of the absolute neces- 
sity of new and exacter collations of MSS., and to this 
work ho now gave himself. Above all he desired to go to 
Rome; but lack pf help and money compelled him to turn 
first towards Paris, where he remained from October 1840 
till January 1843, busy with the treasures of the great 
library, eking out his scanty means by making collations 
for other scholars, and producing for Didot several editions 
of the Greek New Testament, one of them exhibiting the 
form of the text corresiionding most closely to the Vulgate. 
The great trihmph of these laborious months was the de- 
cipherment of tliige palimpsest Codex Ephraerni ReMriptmy 
of which the New Testament part was printed before he 
left Paris and the Old Testament in 1845. His success 
in dealing with a MS. mucli of which had been illegible 

' The i^arks of the wooden wall linings are specially dear in the 
little bath-room. • 

* The genuineness of this line has b^eu (juestioiicd, but apparently 

without much reason. • 

* In modern Italian castello m^s a “ village as well as a “ castle." 

* In 1869 he became Konstantin von Tischendorf, having been raised 
to a place in the hereditary nobility of Russia. 
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to earlier collators brought him into note and gained pub*lic 
and private support for more extended critical expeditions. 
From Paris he had paid short visits to Holland (1841) and 
England (1842). In 1843 he visited Italy, and after a 
stay of thirteen months went on to Egypt, 8inai, Palestine, 
and the Levant, returning by Vienna and Munich.*^ From 
Sinai be brought a great treasure, forty -three leaves of 
what is now known as the Codex Sinaiticiis (n). For the 
time lie kept the place of discovery a secret, hoping to 
return and procure the rest of the book, and the fragments 
were puiblislied in 1816 as the Codex Friderico-Augiistanus^ 
a name given in honour of the king of Saxony. He now 
became jirofessor in Leipsic and married (1845). His 
teaching was apparently not very remarkable ; but his 
vacations were often occupied by fruitful critical journeys, 
and in 1853 and 18.59 he made a second and a third 
voyage to the East. In the last of these, in which he had 
the active aid of the Rinssian Government, he at length got 
access to the remainder of the precious Sinaitic codex, and 
persuaded the monks to present it to the czar, at whose 
cost it was published in 1862. To gain for critical study 
a manuscript in point of age second only to the famous 
Vatican Bible was a splendid triumph, but Tischendorf’s 
Eastern journeys WT.re rich enough in other less sensational 
discoveries to deserve the highest ])raisc.‘’’ Side by side 
with his industry in collecting and collating MSS., Tischen- 
dorf pursued a constant course of editorial labours, mainly 
on the New Testament, until he was broken down by over- 
work in 1873. He died on 7th December 1874 at Leipsic. 

The great edition, of wbicb the text and apparatus ap]>earcd in 
1869 and 1872,^ was called by biiiiself cditio viii. ; but this number 
is raise J to twenty or twenty-one if mere reprints from stereotype 
plates and the minor editions of bis great critical texts are included ; 
posthumous prints bring uj) the total to forty-one. Four main 
recensions of Tischendorf s text may be distinguished, dating respect- 
ively from his editions of 1841,1849, 1859(e(^ c//.), 1860-72 (erf. viii.). 
The edition of 1849 may be regarded as historically the most 
important from the mass of new critical material it used ; that of 
18r)9 is distinguished from TischendoiTs other editions by coming 
nijarer to the received text ; in the eightli edition the testimony of 
the Sinaitic MS. received great (probably too great) weiglit. The 
readings of the Vatican MS. were given with moie exactness and 
rertuinty than had been possible in the earlier editions, and the 
editor liad also the advantage of using the published labours of 
Tregelles. Whatever judgment may l)e passed on Tischendorfs 
critical tact and power, the apparatus of this final edition will not 
.soon be 8uperscdc<l, and sums up a vast series of most important 
scrvi(!es to Biblical study. 

Much less important w’as Tischendorfs work on the Greek Old 
Testament. ITis edition of the Roman text, with the variants of 
the Alexamlrian MS., the Codex Ephracini, and the Fridcrico- 
Augustanus, was of service when it appeared in 1850, but being 
stereotyped was not greatly improved in subsequent issues. Its 
imperfections, even within the limited field it covers, may be judged 
of by the aid of Ncstle’s appendix to the sixth issue (1880). Besides 
this may be mentioned editions of the New Testament Apocrypha 
{Acts of Apostles^ 1851 ; Gosj^ds^ 1853, 2d cd. 1876 ; Apocalypses, 
1866), and various minor writings, in j»art of an apologetic character, 
such as IVann wurdcii umtere Evanyclieii verfasstl (1866) and Hahm 
wir dot cchtcn Schnfttcxt drr Kvangelisten und Apostel f (1873). 

TISIO, or Tisi, Benvenuto (1481-1559), commonly 
called II Garofalo, a painter of the Ferrarese school. 
He was born in 1481 at Garofolo, in the Ferrarese terri- 
tory, and constantly used the gillyflower {garofalo) as a 
symbol with which to sign his pictures. He took to draw- 
ing in childhood, and was put to study under Domenico 
Panetti (or Laneto), and afterwards at 'Cremona under his 
maternal uncle, Niccol6 Soriani, a painter of credit, wLo 
died in 1499 ; he also frequented the school of Boccaccio 

® See his Peise in den Orient^ Leipsic, 1845-16. 

® The MSS. brought to Europe on the first two journeys are cata- 
logued in i\ie Anecdota Sacra et Prof ana (Leipsic, 1855, enlarged 1861). 
See also the Monunwnta Sacra Jnedita (Leipsic, 1846), and Eova 
CoUectio of the same (1855-69). Tlie thir<l volume of the Nova Coll. 
gives the results of his last Eastern journoy. 

I The prolegomena remained unfinished at his death, and are being 
supplied by 0. R. Gregory. 

XXIII.*— 52 
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: Boccaccino. Removing to Rome, he stayed fifteen months 
with Giovanni Baldini, acquiring a solid style of draughts- 
manship, and finally to Mantua, where he remained two 
years with Lorenzo Costa. He then entered the service of 
the marquis Francesco Gonzaga. Afterwards he went to 
Ferrara, and worked there four years, showing diligence 
and delicacy without much severity or elevation of style. 
Attracted by Raphael’s fame, and invited by a Ferraresc 
gentleman, Geronimo Ragrato, ho again removed to Rome, 
and found the great painter very amicable ; here he stayed 
two years, rendering some assistance in the Vatican frescos. 
From Rome family affairs recalled him to Ferrara ; there 
Duke Alphonso I. commissioned him to execute paintings, 
along with the Dossi, in the Villa di Belriguardo and in 
other palaces. Thus the style of Tisio partakes of the 
Lombard, the Roman, and the Venetian modes. He painted 
extensively in Ferrara, both in oil and in fresco, two of his 
principal works being the Massacre of the Innocents (1519), 
in the church of S. Francesco, and the Betrayal of Christ 
(1524), accounted his masterpiece. F or the former he made 
clay models for study and a lay figure, and executed every- 
thing from nature. Both in the Ferrarese territory and in 
Rome his pictures of small dimensions are very numerous. 
He continued constantly at work until in 1550 blindness 
overtook him, — an affliction which he bore with patience, 
being a man of pleasant friendly disposition and of devout 
feeling. In the later years of his work he painted on all 
feast-days in monasteries for the love of God. Ho had 
married at the age of forty-eight and died at Ferrara on 
6th (or 16th) September 1559, leaving two children. 

Garofalo combined sacred iiivcnitions with some very fam^iar 
details. A certain ar(!haisin of stylo, along with a strong glow of 
colour, suffices to distinguish from the true method of Kajmacl even 
those pictures in which ho most closely resembles the great master, 
and this is sometimes minf closely. Ho w'as a friend of Giulio 
Romano, Giorgione, Titian, and Ariosto; in a picture of Paradise 
he painted this poet between St Cathorino and St Sebastian. In 
youth he was fond of lute-playing and also of fencing. Ho ranks 
as the best of the Ferrarese painters ; liis leading pupil was Giro- 
lamo Carpi. The Adoration of the Magi, in the cnurch of 
George near Ferrara, and a Peter Martyr, in the Dominican church, 
Ferrara (sometimes assumed to have been done in rivalry of Titian), 
are among his principal works not already mentioned. The Palazzo 
Chigi and the Palazzo Porghese contain numerous examples, and 
the London National Gallery four, one of them being a Madonna 
and Christ enthroned, with St Francis and three other saints. 

TITANIUM (atomic weight ^ - 48*08, 0-16), desig- 
nates in chemistry a relatively rare element, which is cus- 
tomarily classed with the metals, although it comes nearer 
in its character to silicon than to any of the ordinary 
metals. Its discovery as an element wavj duo to William 
Gregor, who found in the mineral inciiaccanite a new earth, 
which was regarded as the oxide of a new metal, menachin. 
Independently of him Klaprotli in 1793 discovered a new 
metal in rutile and called it titanium ; he subsequently 
found that it was identical with Gregor’s element. The 
latter name was, however, retained. Titanium, although 
pretty widely diffused throughout the mineral kingdom, 
is not found in abundance. The commonest titanium 
mineral is rutile (Ti 02 ) ; anataso and brookite, though 
mineralogically different from rutile and each other, arc 
forms of the same binoxide. 

Metallic titanium is little known. In 1822 Ayollaston examined 
a specimen of those biautiful coppor-likc crystals which are occa- 
sionally met with in iroii-furnaco slags, and declarc^l them to he 
metallic titanium. This view had currency until 1849, w'hen 
Wbhler showed that the crystals are a compound, Ti(NC )3 + 8 Ti 3 N.^ 
of a cyanide and a nitride of the metal. Heal titanium w’as made 
by Wohler and Devillo in 1857 by heating to redness fluo-titanate 
of potassium (see below) in vapour of sodium in an atmosphere of 
dry hydrogen, and extracting the alkaline fluoride formed by water. 

^ The metal thus produced had the appearance of iron as obtained 
by the reduction of its oxide in hydrogen. When heated in air, 
it burns brilliantly, with the formation of binoxide. Its most curi- 

^ According to T. E. Thorpe’s researches, published in 1883. 
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OU 8 property is the readiness with which it unites with nitrogen gas 
into a nitride. The exact composition of this nitride is notoknown ; 
but when heated in hydrogen it loses part of its nitrogen as am- 
monia, and becomes TiflNg, a metallic-looking yellow solid, find this 
when heated in nitrogen gas passes into higher nitride^ which are 
again available for the production of ammonia. Tessi^ du Mothay 
in 1872 propos/Ml to utilize these reactions for the^ production of 
ammonia from atinosplieric nitrogen. Of other titanium compounds 
the most important are those formed on the type of TiX^, when 
X:-Cl,Pr, oriO, &c. 

The hinoxide fiO>i exists as rutile. One method of preparing a 
purer oxide from the mineral is to fuse it, vor*» finely powdered, 
with six times its weight of bisulphate of potash in platinum, then 
extract the fuse with cold water, and boil the filtered solution for 
a long time. Titanic oxide separates out as a white hydrate, which, 
however, is generally contaminated with ferric hydrate and often 
w'ith oxide of tin, SiiO^. A better metbod is WbhliT’s. Ho fuses 
the finely pow'dered niineral witlir twi’O its W’eiglit of carbonate of 
potash in a jflatinum crucible, pounds ' ihe fuse, and treats it in a 
platinum basin with aqueous hyurofluoric acid. The alkaline titan- 
ato first produced is converted into crystalline fluo-titannte, TiFgKo, 
which is with difficulty soluble, and is extracted with hot water 
and filtered off. The filtrate, W'hich may bo collected in glass 
vessels if an excess of hydrofluoric acid has been avoided, deposits 
the greater part of the salt on cooling. The crystals are collected, 
w'ashed, pressed, and recry stallizod, w'herehy the* impurities are easily 
removed. The pure salt is dissolved in hot water and decomposed 
W'ith ammonia to proiluce a slightly ammoniaeal hydrated oxide ; 
this, w'hen ignited in platinum, leaves ])uro TiOj in the form of 
brownish lumps, the specific gravity of wliich varies fVorii 3*9 to 
4*25, according to tlie temperature at which it was kept in igniting. 
Tlie more intense tijo heat the denser the product. The oxide is 
fusible only in the oxy-hydrogen flame. It is insoluble in all acids, 
except in hot concentrated sulphuric, wdien finely pow'dored. Sup- 
posing the excess of vitriol to nave been boiled away, the residue, 
after cooling, dissolves in cold w’ater. The solution, if boiled, de- 
posits its titanic oxide os a hydrate called incta-titanic acid, be- 
cause it differs in its properties from ortho-titanic acid, obtained 
by decomposing a solution of the chloride in cold w'ater with alka- 
lies. The ortho-body dissolves in cold dilute acids ; the meta-body 
does not. If titanic oxide is fused with excess of alkaline carbonate 
it expels CO.j parts of carbonic acid for TiOjj parts of itself. The 
salt IlnOTiOo is decomposed by water wdtluthc formation of a solii-' 
tion of alkali free of titanium, and a residue of an acid titanatc, 
which is insoluble in water but soluble in cold aqueous mineral 
acids. 

The chloride TiCl^ is obtained as a distillate by lieating to dull 
redness an intimate dry mixture of the binoxide and ignited lamp- 
black in dry chlorine. The reaction may be carried out in a hard 
glass tube. For methods of purification we refer to the handbooks 
of chemistry. The pure chloride is a colourless liquid of 1*7604 
specific gravity at O^C., boiling at 136‘'*4 und(‘r 753*3 mm. jiressure 
(T. E. Thorpe). It fumes strongly in moist air. When dropped 
very cautiously into cold w’atcr it dissolves into a clear solution, 
wliie.li, however, when boiled, deposits most of its oxide in the 
meta- hydrate form. There are, at least, tw'o lower chlorides of 
titanium, — one of the composition TigClg and another of the com- 
position TiClg, both solids and both extremely prone to pass into 
titanic compounds. A solution of the tetrachloride in w’ater, as 
wtII as of the soluble hydroxide in dilute acid generally, when kept 
ill contact with metallic zinc, is reduced to one of the low’er chlorides 
with development of a violet colour. With regard to the detection 
of titanium we need not add much to w'hat w'e have already given 
incidentally. Acid solutions of TiO^ arc not precipitated by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ; but sulphide of ammonium acts on them as 
if it were ammonia, the Hj,S oeing liberated. 'Oxide of titanium 
when fused with microcosmic salt {i.e., NaPO.,) in the oxidizing 
flame yields a bead w*liich is yellow’ish in the heat hut colourless 
after cooling. In the reducing flame the bead becomes violet, more 
readily on the addition of tin ; in the presence of iron it bocofnes 
blood-red. Titanic oxides when fused on charcoal, even with cyan- 
ide of potassium, yield no metal. 

TITANS, powerful beings of Greek mythology, the 
children of Sky and Earth. According to Hesiod, the male 
Titans were Oceanus, Coeiis, Criiis, Hyperion, lapetus, and 
Cronus; the female were Thea, Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, 
l^hoebe, and Tethys, to wliom Apollodorus adds Dione. 
For the rebellion of the Titans against their father Sky 
(Uranus), the success and reign of Cronus, and ^the final 
consignment of the Titai.is to Tartarus by Zeus, see Mytho- 
logy, vol. xvii. p. 155, aiid Saturn, vol. xxi. p, 320 sq, 
TITHES. It has been explained in Sacrifice (voL 
xxi. p. 133) that among ancient peoples sacrificial gifts 
frequently assume the character of a tribute in kind, paid 
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to the ‘deity in acknowledgment of the fruits of the land, 
or the increase of flocks attributed to his blessing. At 
first this tribute ijs not measured or enforced by law : the 
gift is a voluntary one, the magnitude of which may be 
fixed by a 'vow, or influenced by public opinion as to what 
is reasonable^ but is not prescribed by any stated authority 
having power to exact what is prescribed. In the oldest 
Hebre’^S’ legislation sacrificial gifts to Jehovah (firstlings 
and? first-fruits) are demanded; but apart from the consecra- 
tion of the firstlings, which is imperative (Exod. xxii. 29 
$q.y xxxiv. 19 sq.), the amount is not fixed. In Deutero- 
nomy (:uv. 22 sqq.)y on the other hand, the tithe or tenth 
of corn, wine, and oil is required in addition to the 
firstlings of •'Jie flock and the herd. This precept, written 
down in the 7th century B.t., is plainly no innovation, 
but rests on older usage (cp. Gen. xxviii. 22 ; Amos iv. 4); 
the new point emphasized is not that tithes must be paid, 
but that they must be consumed at the central, instead of 
a local, sanctuary (Deut. xii. 6, 11, xiv. 23 sqq.), apparently 
at tlie great autumn feast or Feast of Tabernacles { q ^ v .)} 
Such a tithe is sti^ll nothing more than the old offering of 
first-fruits {hikkurun) ntado definite as regards quantity, 
and it was only natural that as time went on there should 
be some fixed standard of the due amount of the annual 
sacred tribute.^ The establishment of such a standard 
does not necessarily imply that full payment was exacted ; 
in Gen. xxviii 22 Jacob vows of his own free will to pay 
tithes, just as the Arabs used to vow the tithe of the in- 
crease of the flock (schol. on Hdrith, MoalLy 1. 69, ed. 
Arnold). The Arab did not always fulfil his vow, and 
there was no force to make him do so. But, however in- 
exactly it may often have been paid, the proportion of 
one part in ten seems to have been accepted in many 
ancient nations as the normal measure of sacred tribute 
paid from the gains. of husbandry, trade, or even of war.^ 
The tithe, in fact, appears to have been a common form 
of tax upon the produce of land or other revenues, for 
civil as well as for sacred purposes. Wo find it in Greece 
(as at Athens), and in Sicily and Asia, under the Homan 
empire ; but its special home was in tlie East. It was 
exacted on agricultural products and flocks by Hebrew 
kings (1 Sam. viii. 15, 17), and on imports by the monarchs 
of Babylon (Aristotle, (TiVou., cd. Berlin, p. 1 3r)2b), Aristotle 
gives the tithe on fruits of the soil the first place among 
the revenues of satra[)s (Ihid.y p. 134r)b), and it still forms 
an important element in the fiscal system of Mohammedan 
states. It will be observed that the proportion of one in 
ten has been applied in the East, and in antiquity generally, 
to imports of very different kinds, and in Mohammedan 
taxation we find the name retained in cases where much 
less than a tenth is actually taken. In like manner Aris- 
totle (ut supra) makes SeKarr] a mere synonym of iK^piov^ 
or tax on produce ; the proportion of one to ten, it would 
seem, was so commonly taken in antiquity as the basis of 
ad valorem taxes that any such tax or tribute might bo 
called a tithe. As regards the sacred tithe of the Hebrews, 
a distinction is drawn in Doijteronomy between the ordi- 
nary annual tithe, which may not have been a full tenth, 
and the ** whole or ^‘full tithe,"' paid once in three years 

^ Cp. Deut. xxv.’i with 1 Sam. i. 21 (Sopt.), ami Jerome on Ezek. i. 
8 ; and see Wellhaiisen, Prolerfomena^ p. 94 (Eng. tr., p. 92 s^.). 

* In Deuteronomy, accordingly, the first-ftnita (bikkMm) are not 
mentioned ; the tithe takes their ])lac6. The word translate “ first- 
fruits ” in Deut, (rishlth) is a smail gift to the priests, a mere basket- 
ful (xviii. 4, xxvi, 2 5?.). 

* For instances see Spencer, De Legib^s Ilehrfeorim^ lib. iii. , cap. 
10 , § 1. Among the Semites in partiaular note the tithe paid by the 
Carthaginians to the Tyrian Melkarth ^Diod., xx. 14), and the tithe of 
^nkincense paid in Arabia to the god Sahis (Pliny, H.N.^ xii. 82 ; 
and comp, W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel^ p. 382 sq.), A tithe of 
cattle appears in Lydia (Nic. Damasc., fr. 24). 


(Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12), which the legislator directs *to 
be stored at home, and spent in feeding the poor. 

From Amos iv. 4 it is sometimes inferred that in the 8th century 
B.C. the sacrificial tithe, presented at a sanctuary, was triennial. 
But when the prophet, mocking the false zeal of the people, says, 
“Bring your sacrifices every morning and your tithes every three 
days” (not ** years,” as E.V.), he hardly implies more than that 
occasions of sacrifice were three times as frequent as tithe -day, and 
so alludes to the fn(;t that there were by old usage three annual 
feasts and one annual tithe. A triennial sacrifici^ tithe is incon- 
ceivable when it is remembered that the tithe is only an extension 
of the first-fruits. The triennial tithe in Deuteronomy seems to 
be rather an innovation necessary in the interests of the poor, when 
sacrificial feasts were transferred to the central sanctuary, and 
ceased to benefit the neighbours of the ofierer, who had a prescrip- 
tive claim to be considered on such occasions (comp. 1 Sam. xxv. 8 
sqq . ; Neh. viii. 10 ; Luke xiv. 1.3). 

The priests of the sanctuaries had of old a share in the 
sacrificial feasts, and among those who are to share in the 
triennial tithe Deuteronomy includes the Levites, z.e., the 
priests of the local sanctuaries who had lost their old 
perquisites by the centralization of worship. After the 
return, and before the work of Ezra, when Deuteronomy 
was still the law of the new Israel, but the Levites had 
become subordinate ministers of the temple, and required 
a more regular provision, the “ whole tithe ” was naturally 
fixed on for this purpose ; but, instead of remaining in the 
hands of the tithe-payers to be doled out in charity, it was 
stored in the temple. Such, at least, was the plan pro- 
posed, though from Mai. iii. 8 sqq. it appears that it was 
very imperfectly carried out. As Malachi speaks in 
Deuteronomic phrase of the “ whole tithe,” the payment 
to the Levites was perhaps still only triennial ; and, if 
even this was difficult to collect, we may be sure that the 
minor sacrificial tithe had very nearly disappeared. The 
indifference complained of in Mai. i. was in great part due 
to the fundamental changes in the religion of Israel, which 
made private altar gifts and feasts almost meaningless. 
On the other hand, the provision of regular support for 
the priests and Levites, the ministers of the public ritual, 
\yas now all important, and received special attention 
from Ezra and Neheiniah (Neh. x. 37 sqq.^ xiii, 10 sqq,). 
They effected it by enforcing the new law of the priestly 
code (Num. xviii. 21 sqq.)^ in which it is formally laid 
down that the tithe is a tribute paid to the Levites, who 
in turn pay a tithe of it to the priests. The plain inten- 
tion of the priestly code is to allow the old tithe of 
Deuteronomy to drop ; but the harmonistic interpretation 
of the later scribes was to the effect that two tithes were to 
be paid every year, and a third tithe, for the poor, on every 
third year (Tob.^. 7 sq.] Jos., Ant,^ iv. 8, § 22). The last 
change in the system was the aj)propriation of the Levitical 
tithe by the priests, which apparently was effected by John 
Hyrcaniis, though a tradition glaringly inconsistent with 
Neherniali ascribes it to Ezra {Mishnah^ “ Ma'aser Sh.,” v. 
15; ‘‘Sota,” ix. 10, and Wagenseil’s note)."* (w. r. s.) 

Tithes in Law. 

Titlics wore generally regarded up to the I7tb centuiy as existing 
jure divinOf and as having been payable to the support of the 
church ever since the earliest days of Christianity. History, as 
Seldon showed in his learned and exhaustive treatise {Historij of 
Tithes, 1618), does not bear out this view.* In the words of Hallam, 
“ the slow and gradual manner in which parochial churches became 
independent appeal's to be of itself a sufficient answer to those who 
ascrioo a great antiquity to the universal pay ment of tithes.”* 

^ A ciittlo tithe is demanded in Levit. xxvii. 82, and spoken of in 
2 Chron. xxxi. 6. It is doubtful if this was ever acknowledged in 
practice. See Kuenen, Oodsdienst^ ii. 269 sq . , and Wellhausen, op. v. 
1, § 2 (Eng. tr., p. 155 sq.\ who argue that the passage in Leviticus is a 
later addition. The tendency of the Pharisees was to pay tithe on 
everything, and to make a self-righteous boast of this (Matt, xxiii. 28 ; 
Luke xviii. 12). 

* It was his denial of the divine right of tithes that brought down 
the wrath of the Star Chamber upon the author. He was forced to 
retract an opinion too liberal for the time. See Selden. 

* Hallam, Middle Ages, ii. 205. 
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Long before the 8th century payment of tithes was onioinccl by 
ecclesiastical witers and by councils of the church ; but the earliest 
authentic example of anytiiing like a law of the state enforcing 
payment appears to occur in the Capitularies of Charlemagne at 
the end of the 8th or beginning of the 9th century. Tithes were 
by that enactment to be applied to the maintenance of the bishop 
and clergy, tlie j>oor,* and the fabric of the church. In course of 
time the principle of payment of tithes was extended far beyond 
its original intention. Thus they became transferable to laymen 
and salcablo like ordinary property, in spite of the injunctions of 
the third Ijateran council, and they became payable out of sources 
of income which were not originally tithable. The canon law con- 
tains numerous and minute provisions on the subject of tithes. 
The Dfcrctum forbade their alienation to lay proprietors, denounced 
excommunication against those who refused to pay, and based the 
right of the church upon Scriptural precedents. '■* The Decretals 
contained provisions as to what was and what was not tithable 
property, as to those privileged from payment, as to sale or hypo- 
thecation to laymen, as to priority over state taxes, &c.* Various 
questions which arose later were settled by Boniface VI 11.^ Tlic 
council of Trent enjoined due payment of tithes, and excommuni- 
cated those who withheld them.® 

In England the earliest example of legal recognition of tithes is, 
according to Seldcn, a decree of a synod in 786.* Other examples 
before the Conquest occur in tlie Fiediis ^Elfrtdi et Outhruni and 
the laws of Athelslan, Edgar, and Canute.^ The tri^)artite division 
of tithes does not appear to have been recognized in England by 


' proper 

c. 5 of which deals with the patron’s writ dc advocaliom df.civiarum. 
From that date until the present year (1887) there have been a large 
number of Acts dealing with tithes, — the earliest which is still law 
being 2 Hen. IV. c. 4, making it an olTemte to purchase a hull from 
the pope for the discharge of land from tithes. The law has only 
attained its present condition by slow degrees, and by the combined 
effect of statutes and judicial decisions. The effect of the Tithe 
Commutation Act of 1836 has been to make most of the old law of 
merely historical interest, as in the course of the coinmntatioi^v all 
the questions of law as to prescription, exemptions, Ac., wouhl 
have oeeii duly consid(!red by the commissioners before the rent- 
charge was linully apportioned. 

Tithes in English law are of three kinds, —predial, arising imme- 
diately from the soil, as of corn ; mixed, arising from things nourished 
by the soil, as of milk or wool ; i)ersonal, as of the profits of manual 
occupations or trades. ’Pho right to the last was considerably re- 
stricted by 2 and 3 Edw, V I. c. 13. They are also divided from other 
points of view into ordinary and extraordinary, — the latter bein^a 
tithe at a heavier rate charged on hop and market gardens, — and 
into great and small, as a rule tliose which go to the rector and 
vicar respectively. In general great tithes aro predial, small are 
mixed and personal. It is not everything that is tithable ; ex- 
emptions are claimable either from the nature of the property or 
the privilege of the owner. Stone, lime, and such other substances 
as are not of annual increase are exempt. So are creatures ferm 
naturse. Exempt by privilege are the crown by its prerogative, 
and spiritual corporations in accordance with the maxim recognized 
equally by canon and common law, ccclcsia dcciinas iion solvit 
ecclesiw. Thus a rector pays no tithes to his vicar, or a vicar to 
his rector. On the same principle it is a ground of exemption that 
lands were amuently the property of the privileged orders (at the 
time of the dissolution of monasteries, tlie Cistercians and Hos- 
pitallers), or were lands of the greater monasteries discharged from 
tithe by 31 Hon. VIII. c. 13. Exemption may also be claimed by 
redemption, by substitution of a rent-charge, by a real composition 
(that is, an agreement between the incumbent and the landowner, 
with the consent of the ordinary and patron, for the discharge from 
payment of tithe by means of satisfaction by giving of land or some 
other real recompense), by a viodus (tliat is, a partial discharge 
owing to some customary method of tithing or modus decimandi), 
or by prescription under 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 100. Tithes in extra- 
parochial places belonged at common law to the crown, excejd by 
custom, 'hthes are incorporeal hereditaments (see Real Estate), 
and may be dealt with like any other real estate of that nature. 
Thus they are, if in lay hands, tenements which may be entailed 
or leased, are subject 1?o dower and curtesy, aro assets for the pay- 
ment of debts, and are (whether in lay hands or not) within the 
Statute of Limitations. They do not, however, issue out of the land 
lilffe rents, but aro collateral to it. Accordingly tithes arc always 
freehold, even though they are charged on cojiyhold lands. Tithes 

1 See Dante, Par. xii. 03, ^'decimas qux suut iMiuiierum Dei.” 

2 Pt. iL 16, 7. 3 Bk. iii. 30. * Extrav. Comvi., bk. iii. 7. 

» Seas. XXV. 12. « c. viii. s, 2. 

7 The grant aaid to liave been inadw by in 866, to which the 

general payment of tithes In England has been commonly traced, appears not 
to rest on satisfactory evidence ; see Halluin, Middle Ages. Supplemental 
Notes, p. 180. ^ 

• See Rev. Morris Fuller in National Itevieu^ November 1880. 
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arc presumed to go to the parson of the parish. This presUmptloii 
may be rebutted by proof that some or all the tithes to the 
vicar, where the rector is in holy orders, or to a lay impropriator. 
It is said that about a third part of the tithes in Englainkis in the 
hands of laymen. At one time arbitrary consecration of tithes was 
allowed, — that is, payment to any priest at the will of the tithe- 
payer. This was forbidden by a decretal epistle of Innocent III., 
about 1200. “This epistle decretall,” says Coke, ‘'bound not the 
subjects of this realm, but the same being just and reusoiipblci they 
allowed the same, and so became lex terrw.'** A vesti^ of the 
arbitrary consecration perhaps exists in the rarely occurring light 
of the parson of one parish to a portion of the tithes of another. 
Tithes are payable by all persons alike, whether members of the 
Church of England or not. Special enactments deal with their 
recovery from Roman Catholics and Quakers. Up to 1C36 tithes 
w'ere paid in kind, unless where any otlier inetnod of payment 
applied in a particular case, such as a modus in the nature of a 
pecuniary com|)ensation, or a pccunit^ry ])ayment under the terms 
of a public or private Act, as in the\i ity of London by 37 Hen. 
VIII. c. 12, 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 15, and other Acts. Even before 
1836, however, the bulk of the tithes had been commuted, but such 
commutation was in ordinary cases good only during the tenure of 
a particular incumbency, and did not bind the incumbent’s suc- 
cessors. The Act of 1836 mcrolv completed and gave legislative 
sanction to a tendency which haa been long on the increase. 

The effect of the Tithe Commutation Act, ^1886 (6 and 7 Will. 
IV. c. 71, frequently amended since); was to substitute for the 
tithe paid in kind or the fluctuating commuted titlK; a rent- 
charge — commonly called the tithe rent-charge — equivalent to the 
market value from time to time on a septennial average of the 
exact quantities of wheat, barley, and oats which made up the 
legal tithes by the estimate in 1836. Excepted from the operation 
of the Act are (unless where there is a sj)ecial provision approved 
by the commissioners) tithes of fish o; of Ashing, or any pei'sonal 
tithes other tlian those of mills, or any mineral tithes, or pay- 
ments or rent -charges in lieu of tithes in London and other 
places, resting on the authority of local Acts. The Act has not 
been wholly successful in its working. By the transfer of estates, 
and by changes in local agidculture, the old estimates are no 
longer fairly applicable in all cases. The commutation has been, 
on the whole, to the advantage of the landowners, for the tithe 
remains fixed while the rental of land since 1836 has risen, accord- 
ing to Sir James Caird, from 33 millions to 52 millions per annum.* 
Commutation under the Act is either by*a voluntary agreement, 
confirmed by the tithe commissioners,^® or by an award of the 
commissioners. The machinery for determining the tithe for any 
given year is as follows -the Board of Trade is to cause the 
average prices per imperial bushel of each sort of British corn to 
be computed from the summaries sent by the inspectors of corn 
returns, obtained from the averages stated by the inspectors, and 
published in the London Gazette weekly, (piarterly, and yearly, 
and a septennial average is to be obtained from the sum of the 
annual averages divided by seven (45 and 46 Viet. c. 37, supersed- 
ing sect. 56 of the Act of 1836). The rent-charge is computed on the 
basis of one-third for wheat, one-third for barley, and one-third 
for oats. The respective prices were originally fixed by 7 Will. IV, 
and 1 Viet. c. 69, s. 7 (as altered by tlie London Gazette of 9th 
December 1837), at 7s. IJd. for wheat, 3s. lljd. for barley, and 
23. 9d. for oats per bushel. The prices for 1887 were 4s. lid., 
3s. lOd., and 2s. 7J(1. respectively. Owing to this fall in prices, 
tithe rent-charge which stood at £100 in 1836 was worth in 1887 
only £87, Ss. lOd. 

After the coming into force of the Act of 1836 all lands were 
discharged from tithe, and the lithe rent-charge was substituted, 
payable by equal half-yearly payments, each 1st of July and 1st of 
January. A tenant paying the rent-charge is, to be allowed the 
same in account with his landlord. The charge thus ultimately 
falls upon the landlord, whether or not ho pays it in the first in- 
stance to the tithe-owner. I^and may be given instead of a rent- 
charge where the tithe-owner is an ecclesiastical person. Gardens 
or small tenements may bo exempt from tithe by 3 and 4 Viet. c. 
15. Later Acts give a power oi redemption of rent-charge in the 
case of land required for public purposes, settled land, &c, (9 and 
10 Viet. e. 73 ; 23 and 24 Viet. c. 93 ; 41 and 42 Viet. c. 42 ; 46 
and 46 Viet. c. 38). Merger of the rent-charge is allowed by 
tenants in fee or in tail under the Act of 1839, and by persons 
having powers of appointment, tenants for life, and owners of 
glebes under 1 and 2 Viet. c. 64 and 2 and 3 Viet. c. 62. The mode 
of recovery of arrears provided by the Act,of 1836 was a new one. 
Up to that time arrears could not be distrained for, unless in 
exceptional cases. The remedy of the parson was a suit for 
subtraction of tithes, whi(;h, by 2 and 3 Edw. VI. c. I3, could 
only be* brouglit in a spiritual court. The remedy of the lay 
holder was a suit or action in any temporal court by 32 Hen. VIII. 

fl 2 Imt., 641. ^ 

By the Hettled lAncl Act, 1882, the tithe comroissioneni have, with other 
bodies, been merged in the land commissioners constituted by the Act. 
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c. 7. It is provided by the Act of 1836 that, if the rent-charge be 
in arrean for twenty-one days, the person entitled to it may, after 
ten days^ notice in writing, distrain upon the lands liable to the 
payment of it. If *it bo m arrear for forty days, and there be no 
sufficient dj^tress on the promises, a writ of habere facias posses- 
sionem may issue, directing the sheriff to summon a jury to assess 
arrears. Not more tlian two years’ arrears can be recovered by 
either means. ’ It appears from these sections of the Act that the 
charge IlHnds the land alone, and that there is no personal liability 
of ^^ther landlord or tenant. Though the charge is on the land, 
it is not on the inheritance, and it has been recently decided that 
arrears are not recoverable by sale of the lands out of which the 
rent-charge issues. The assessment of the rent-charge on wastes, 
common Lammas lands, coppice wood, turnips, cattle agisted, Ac., 
and the commutation of corn rents created by local Acta, arc the 
subject of special provisions. The Act of 1836 and later Acta pro- 
vided for the jiivision of the charge upon hop grounds, orchards, 
fruit plantations, and market gafflens into the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary charge, the lattci*to oe a rate per acre in addition to the 
ordinary charge. The extraordinary tithe applies only while the 
land is cultivated as a hop ground, Ac., and in case of new cultiva- 
tion comes into operation gradually, the full rate not being levied 
at once. The incidence of tno extraordinary tithe having been found 
an impediment to agriculture, especially in Kent, the Extraordinary 
Tithe Commutation Act, 1886 (49 and 50 Viet. c. 64), was passed as 
a remedy. It provides that no extraordinary tithe is to be charged 
upon any^land newly (mltivlted after the passing of the Act. With 
regard to* land subject at the passing of the Act to extraordinary 
titne, the Act enables the land commissioners to certify the capital 
value of^he extraordinary tithe on each farm or parcel of land, the 
land to be charged in lieu of the tithe with the payment of an 
annual rent-charge equal to 4 per cent, on the capital value. Tlio 
owner or any other person interested in the land may redeem the 
charge at its capital valuer Tithe rent-charge is subject by the 
Act of 1836 to all j>arliamentary, parochial, and county rates, and is 
an hereditament within the Poor Kate Act of the same year (6 and 7 
Will. IV. c. 96). The latter Act further enacts that in estimating 
the net annual value of rateable hereditaments, the rent is to be 
estimated free, inter aliay of tithe commutation rent-charge, if any.^ 

Scotland. — The terms ** tithes ” and “ tcinds ” are both in use, but 
the latter is the more common. Teiiids are cither drawn in kind, 
valued, or redeemed. Originally they were all drawn in kind, as in 
'England, but their convnutation or redemption was the subject of 
many Acts of the Scottish parliament, especially those passed in 
1633, the practical effect of which has been to make a fixed burden 
on the land take the place of a fluctuating payment, and to sub- 
stitute a payment of one-fifth of the rent lor one-tenth of the pro- 
duce. In the first instance all teiiids went to the church ; out, 
when at the Reformation tlie crown became proprietor of tlie churcli 
lands, grants were made by it to the lords or erection or titulars 
of the tithes, laymen holding of the crown. The Act 1587, c. 29, 
annexed the church lands to the crown, with certain exceptions in 
favour of lay lioldcrs and others. All bishops’ tcinds and those 
formerly part of the revenue of the chapel royal arc now crown 
property. The Church Patronage Act of 1874 does not affect the 
riglit to tcinds of a patron or titular. Teinds in lay hands are sub- 
ject to the burden of providing a suitable provision for tlie minister, 
the stipend being fixed by tlie Court of Tcinds, All lands are sub- 
ject to tcinds except those which before the Kcforinutioii wore feued 
cum decimis inchtsis ct nunquam antca .separatism so that the grantee 
held lands and teinds together. In order to prove such an exemp- 
tion, the person claiming under a dedmao inclusiB title must show 
that the lahds and tcinds belonged to a monastery, that the lands 
were never teindable, that they were novaliay or reclaimed by the 
monks themselves, that the title bears that the lands are held cum 
decimis inclusism Ac., and that it is previous to 1587. The judges 
of the Court of Session sit as comiiiissioners of teinds, —a jurisdic- 
tion specially preserved by art. xix. of the Act of Union, — and 
exercise wider powers than any existing body in England, as they 
possess at once the jurisdiction of a court of justice and of the 
English land commissioners, Tha constitution and proi^edure of 
the Court of Teinds is regulated by 48 Goo. III. c. 138 and sub- 
sequent Acts. 2 

Ireland. — Alhny Acts of the Irish parliament deal with tithes, 
both generally and locally, the earliest being 33 Hen. VIII. c. 12, 
based upon the English Act, 28 Hen. VIII. c. 20. After the 
** tithe war ” at the beginning of the 19th century, a tithe composi- 
tion payable by the occupier was fixed by 4 Geo. IV. c. 99. lu 1838 
an annual rent-charge equal in amount to three-fourths of the tithe 


^ See, addition to the authorities already cited, Montesquieu, 
Ksps'it des Lois^ bk. xxxi. c. 12 ; Pridlaux, On Eagle, On 

Tithes ; Shclford, On the Tithe Commutation Acts ; Phillimore, Ec- 
clesiastical LaWm vol. ii., 1483 ; Stephen, Cornm.m vol. ii. bk. iv. pt. ii. 
ch. iii. * 

* See Selden, History of TitheSt c. vii. s. 9 ; G. J. Bell, PrincipleSm 
§§837) 1147 ; W. Bell, Law Diet, and Digest, “Teinds.” 
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composition was substituted for the latter by 1 and 2 Viet. c. 169. 
The rent-charge is recoverable by distress wnere the person liable 
is the occupier, in other cases by action in the High Court of Justice, 
or by civil bill in claims under £20. The Irish Church Act, 1869 
(32 and 33 Viet. c. 42), vests all tithe rent-charge then belonging 
to clergy of the Insh Chundi in the commissioners of church tem- 
oralitics in Ireland. By that Act and the amending Act, 35 and 
6 Viet. c. 90, the commissioners arc enabled to purchase the 
surrender or assigument of any subsisting lease of tithe rent-charge 
made by an ecclesiastical person or corporation, and to sell any 
rent-charge vested in them to the owner of the land charged 
therewith for a sum equal to twenty -two and a half years’ pur- 
chase. (J. Wt.) 

T1THONU8, a character of Greek mythology, a son or, 
according to others, a brother of Laomedon, king of Troy. 
He was beloved by P'os (the Morning), who carried him 
away and dwelt with him at the limit of the world, by the 
Ocean stream. Eos begged of Zeus that her lover might 
live for ever, and her request was granted ; but she forgot 
to ask immortal youth for him, so he shrivelled up into a 
hideous old man, whom Eos kept shut up in a chamber. 
At last Tithonus prayed to be rid of the burden of old age 
and was turned into a grasshopper. Eos had two sons by 
him — Memnon, king of Ethiopia, and Emathion. Memnon 
was killed before Troy by Achilles; but the legend is later 
tlian the Iliad, which does not mention it. As to Eos her- 
self, her name is etymologically identical with the Sanskrit 
mk and the Latin aurora, both meaning “ morning.” Ac- 
cording to Hesiod, Eos was a daughter of Hyperion and 
Thea, and sister of the Sun and Moon. Homer represents 
her arising every morning from the couch of Tithonus to 
carry light to gods and men, drawn in a chariot up the 
sky by her swift steeds Lampus and Pliaethon. Her com- 
moh epithet in Homer is “ rosy-fingered,” the meaning of 
which is disputed. Besides Tithonus she loved Orion, till 
Artemis shot him witli an arrow in Ortygia. She also 
loved and carried off the youthful hunter Cephalus ; he 
was already married to Procris, to whom, in spite of his 
infidelity, he was afterwards reconciled. A peculiar form 
of the Cephalus legend is given by Apollodorus (iii. 14, 3): 
Cephalus, a son of Hermes and Herse, was carried off by 
Eos, and from their union in Syria sprang Phaethon. By 
Astryeus, Eos became the mother of the Morning Star and 
all the starry host. 

With regard to re^»rc8cntatioiis in art, the combat between Achilles 
and Memnon was figured on the chest of Cypselus (Pnusanias, v. 
19, 1), and it appears on early Greek vases of Melos, Corinth, and 
Chalcis. There was a group of Eos carrying off Cephalus on the 
roof of the Stoa Basileios at Athens, and the same scene was repre- 
sented on the throne at Amyclie (Pans., i. 3, 1 ; iii. 18, 12). It 
also appears on vas<^s, and formed an acrotcrion group on tho temple 
at Delos. Eos in her chariot is represented on vases. 

See KoHclicr, AwfnhrlichrH Lexikon der griech. ti. rbm. MythoU)gie, p. 1262 sq. 

TITIAN (1477-1576). Tiziano Vecellio, or Vecelli, 
one of the greatest painters of the world, and in especial 
the typical representative of the Venetian school, was com- 
monly called during his lifetime “ Da Cadore,” from the 
place of his birth, and has also been designated “II 
Divino.” The country of Cadore, in the Friuli, barren 
and poor, is watered by the Piave torrent poured forth 
from the Carnic Alps, and is at no great distance from 
Tyrol. Titian, therefore, was not in any sense a Venetian 
of the lagoons and Adriatic, but was native to a country, 
and a range of association, perception, and observation, of 
a directly different kind. Venice conquered Friuli at a 
date not very remote from the birth of Titian ; and Cadore, 
having to choose between Venetian and imperial allegiamie, 
declared for the former. Approaching the castle of Cadore 
from the village Sotto Gastello, one passes on the right a 
cottage of humble pretensions, inscribed as Titian’s birth- 
place; the precise locality is named Arsenalo. The near^ 
mountain— all this range of hills being of dolomite for- 
n^^ition — is called Marmarolo. At the neighbouring village 
of Valle was fought in. Titian’s lifetime the battle of 
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Cadore, a Venetian victory which he recorded in a paint- 
ing. In the 1 2th century the count of Cainino became 

count also of Cadore. He was called Guecello ; and this 

name descended in 1321 to the podestk (or mayor) of 
Cadore, to the stock to which the painter belonged. 
Titian, one of a family of four, and son of Gregorio 
Vocelli, a distinguished councillor and soldier, and of his 
wife Lucia, was born in 1477. 

It used to be said that Titian, -when a child, i)aintcd 

upon the wall of the Casa Sampieri, with flower-juice, a 

Madonna and Infant with a boy -angel ; but modern 
connoisseurs say that the picture is a common work, of a 
date later than Titian’s decease. He was still a child 
when sent by his parents to Venice, to an uncle’s house. 
There he was placed under an art -teacher, who may per- 
haps have been Sobastiano Zuccato, a mosaicist and 
painter now forgotten. He next became a pupil of 
Gentile Bellini, whom he left after a while, because the 
master considered him too offhand in work. Here he had 
the opportunity of studying many fine antiques. His 
last instructor was Giovanni Bellini ; but Titian was not 
altogether satisfied with his tutoring. The youth was a 
contemporary of Giorgione and Palma (Vecchio) ; when 
his period of pupilage expired, ho is surmised to have 
entered into a sort of partnership with Giorgione. A 
fresco of Hercules on the Morosini Palace is said to have 
been one of his earliest works ; others were the Virgin 
and Child, in the Vienna Belvedere, and the Visitation of 
Mary and Elizabeth (from the convent of S. Andrea), now 
in the Venetian academy. In 1507-8 Giorgione was com- 
missioned by the state to execute frescos on the re-erected 
Fondaco de’ Tedcschi. Titian and Morto da Feltre worked 
along with him, and some fragments of Titian’s paintings, 
which are reputed to have surpassed Giorgione’s, are still 
discernible. According to one account, Giorgione was 
nettled at this superiority, and denied Titian admittance 
to his house thenceforth. Stories of jealousies between 
painters are rife in all regions, and in none more than 
in the Venetian, — various statements of this kind apply- 
ing to Titian himself. One should neither accept nor re- 
ject them uninquiringly ; counter-evidence of some weight 
can be cited for Vecclli’s vindication in relation to Moroni, 
Correggio, Lotto, and Coello. Towards 1511, after the 
cessation of tlie League of Cambrai — which had endea- 
voured to shatter the power of the Venetian republic, and 
had at any rate succeeded in clipping the wings of the 
lion of St Mark — Vecelli went to Padua, and painted in 
the Scuola di S. Antonio a series of f^escos, which con- 
tinue to be an object of high curiosity to the students 
of his genius, although they cannot be matched against 
his finest achievements in oil painting. Another fresco, 
dated 1523, is »St Christopher carrying the Infant Christ, 
at the foot of the doge’s steps in the ducal palace of 
Venice. From Padua Titian in 1512 returned to Venice; 
and in 1513 he obtained a broker’s patent in the Fondaco 
de’ Tedeschi, termed “ La 8anseria ” or “ Senseria ” (a pri- 
vilege much coveted by rising or risen artists), and became 
superintendent of the Government works, being especially 
charged to complete the paintings left unfinished by Gio- 
vanni Bellini in the hall of the great council in the ducal 
palace. He set up an atelier on the Grand .Canal, at 8, 
Samuele, — the precise site being now unknown. It was 
not until 1516, Uix)n the death of ‘Bellini, that he came 
into actual enjoyment of his patent ; at the same date an 
arrangement for painting was entered into with Titian 
alone, to the exclusion of other artists who had heretofore 
been associated with him. The patent yielded him a good 
annuity — 120 crowns — and exempted him from certain 
taxes, — ^he being bound in return to paint likenesses |Of 
the successive doges of his time at the fixed price of eight 
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crowns each. The actual number which he executed was 
five. Titian, it may be well to note as a landmark in this 
all but centenarian life of incessant artistic labour and 
productiveness, was now in the fortieth year of his age. 
The same year, 1516, witnessed his first journey to Fer- 
rara. Two years later was produced, for the high altar of 
the church of the Frari, one of his most world-renoTyned 
masterpieces, tlie Assumption of the Madonna, now in the 
Venetian academy. It excited a vast sensation, being 
indeed the most extraordinary piece of colourist execution 
on a great scale which Italy had yet seen. The signoria 
took note of the facts, and did not fail to observe that 
Titian was neglecting his work in the hall of the great 
council. ^ 

Vecelli was now at the height of) his fame ; and towards 
1521, following the production of a figure of St Sebastian 
for the papal legate in Brescia (a work of which there 
are numerous replicas), purchasers became extremely urgent 
for his productions. It may have been about 1523, after 
some irregular living and a consequent fever, that he 
married a lady of whom only the Christian name, Cecilia, 
has come down to us ; her first child, Pomponio, was born 
in 1525, and two (or perhaps three) others followed. 
Towards 1526 he became acquainted, and soon exceedingly 
intimate, with Pietro Aretino, the literary bravo, of intlu- 
ence and audacity hitherto unexampled, who figures so 
strangely in the chronicles of the time. Titian sent a 
portrait of him to Gonzaga, duke of Mantua. A great 
affliction befell him in August 1530, in the death of his 
wife. He then, with his three children— one of them 
being the infant Lavinia, whose birth had been fatal to the 
mother— removed to a new home, and got his sister Orsa 
to come from Cadore and take charge of the household. 
The mansion, difficult now to .find, is in the Biri Grande, 
then a fashionable suburb, being in the extreme end of 
Venice on the sea, with beautiful gardens and a look-out 
towards Murano. In 1532 he painted in l^ologna a portrait 
of the emperor Charles V., and was created a count pala- 
tine and knight of the Golden Spur, his children also 
being made nobles of the empire, — for a painter, honours 
of an unexampled kind. 

The Venetian Government, dissatisfied at Titian’s neg- 
lect of the work for the ducal palace, ordered him in 
1538 to refund the money which he had received for 
time unemployed ; and Pordenone, his formidable rival of 
recent years, was installed in his place. At the end of a 
year, however, Pordenone died ; and Titian, who had 
meanwhile applied himself diligently to painting in the 
hall the battle of Cadore, was reinstated. This great 
j)icture, which was burned with several others in 1577, 
represented in life-size the moment at which the Venetian 
captain, D’Alviano, fronted the enemy, with horses and 
men crashing down into the stream. Fontana’s engraving, 
and a sketch by Titian himself in the gallery of the Uffizi 
in Florence, record the energetic composition. As a matter 
of professional and worldly success, his position from about 
this time may be regarded as higher than that of any other 
painter known to history, except Raphael, Michelangelo, 
and at a later date Rubens. In 1540 he rq^cived a pen- 
sion from D’Avalos, Marquis del Vasto, and an annuity of 
200 crowns (which was afterwards doubled) from Charles 
V. on the treasury of Milan. Another source of profit — 
for he was always sufficiently keen after money — was a 
contract, obtained in 1542, for supplying grain to Cadore, 
which he visited with regularity almost every year, and 
where he was both gendtojiis and influential. This reminds 
us of Shakespeare and .his relations to his birthplace, 
Stratford-on-Avon ; and indeed the great Venetian and 
the greater Englishman had something akin in the essem 
tially naiured tone of their inspiration and performancei 
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and iri the personal tendency of each to look after practical 
success ^and “the main chance’’ rather than to work out 
aspirations and pursue ideals. Titian had a favourite 
villa od the neighbouring Manza Hill, from which (it may 
be inferred) he made his chief observations of landscape 
form and effect. The so-called Titian’s mill, constantly 
discernible ih his studies, is at Collontola, near Belluno. 
A visit’ was paid to Romo in 1546, when he obtained the 
fre'xlom of the city, his immediate predecessor in that 
honour having J:jeen Michelangelo in 1537. He could at 
the same time have succeeded the painter Fra Sebastiano 
in his luprative office of the piombo, and he made no scruple 
of becoming a friar for the purpose ; but this project 
lapsed through his being summoned away from Venice in 
1547 to paint Charles V. a«id others in Augsburg. He 
was there again in ld50, and executed the portrait of 
Philip 11. , which was sent to England and j)roved a potent 
auxiliary in the suit of the prince for the hand of Queen 
Mary. In the preceding year Vecelli had affianced his 
daughter Lavinia, the beautiful girl whom he loved deeply 
and painted various times, to Cornelio Sarcinclli of Serra- 
valle ; she had sifcceedod her aunt Orsa, now deceased, as 
the manager of tlie household, which, with tlie lordly in- 
come that Titian made by this time, was placed on a cor- 
responding footing. The marriage took place in 1554. 
She died in childbirth in 1560. The years 1551 and 
1552 were among those in which Titian worked least 
assiduously,— a circumsfance which need excite no surprise 
in the ca^se of a man aged about seventy-five. He was at 
the council of Trent towards 1555, of which his admirable 
picture or finished sketch in the Louvre bears record. He 
was never in Spain, notwithstanding the many statements 
which have been made in the affirmative. Titian’s friend 
Aretino died suddenly in 1556, and another close inti- 
^mate, the sculptor and architect Sansovino, in 1570. With 
his European fame, and many sources of wealth, Vecelli 
is the last man one would suppose to have been under the 
necessity of WTiting querulous and dunning letters for pay- 
ment, especially when the defaulter addressed was lord of 
Spain and of the American Indies ; yet he had constantly 
to complain that his pictures remained unpaid for and his 
pensions in arrear, and in the very year of his death 
(February) he recites the many pictures which he had 
sent within the preceding twenty years without receiving 
their price. In fact, there is ground for thinking that all 
his pensions and privileges, large as they were nominally, 
brought in but precarious returns. It has been pointed 
out that in the summer of 1566 ('when he was elected into 
the Florentine academy) he made an official declaration of 
his income, and put down the various items apparently 
below their value, not naming at all his salary or pensions. 
Possibly there was but too much reason for the omission. 

In September 1565 Titian went to Cadore and designed 
the decorations Tor the church at Fievo, partly executed 
by his pupils. One of these is a Transfiguration, another 
an Annunciation (now in S. Salvatore, Venice), inscribed 
“ Titianus fecit fecit,” by way of protest (it is said) against 
the disparagement of some persons who cavilled at the 
veteran’s failing handicraft. He continued to accept com- 
missions to the last. He had selected as the place for his 
burial the chapel of the Crucifix in the church of the Frari ; 
and, in return lor a grave, he offered the Franciscans a 
picture of the Pietk, representing himself and his son Orazio 
before the Saviour, another figure in the composition being 
a sibyl. This work he nearly finished ; but some differences 
arose r^arding it, and he then settled to be interred in 
his native Pieve. Titian was •ninety-nine years of age 
(more or less) when the plague,^* which was then raging in 

^ Out of a total population of 190,000 there perished at this time 

50,000. 
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Venice, seized him, and carried him off on 27th August 
1576. He was buried in the church of the Frari, as at first 
intended, and his Pieth; was finished by Palma Giovane. 
He lies near his own famous painting, the Madonna di 
Casa Pesaro. No memorial marked his grave, until by 
Austrian command Canova executed the monument so w^ell 
known to sightseers. Immediately after Titian’s own 
death, his son and pictorial assistant Orazio died of the 
same epidemic. His sumptuous mansion was plundered 
during the plague by thieves, who prowled about, scarce 
controlled. 

Titian was a man of correct features and handsome person, with 
an imconiinon air of penetrating observation and self-possessed 
composure, — a Venetian presence worthy to pair with any of those 
“most potent, grave, and reverend signors^’ whom his pencil has 
transmitted to posterity. He was highly (listinguislied, courteous, 
and winning in society, personally unassuming, and a fine speaker, 
enjoying (as is said by Vasari, wdio saw him in the spring of 1566) 
health and pros])erity unetpialled. The iiuinerons heads currently 
named Titian’s Mistress might dispose us to regard the ])aintor 
as a man of more than usually relaxed morals; the fact is, however, 
tliat these titles arc iner<j fancy-names, and no iiifeiviice one way or 
the other can be drawn from them. Ho gave splendid entertain- 
ments at times ; and it is related that, when Henry III. of France 
j)assed through \’enice on liis w'ay from Poland to take tlie French 
throne, lie called on Titian with a train of nobles, and the ])ainter 
)»rescnted him as a gift w’ith all the pictures of which he inquired 
the price. He was not a man of universal genius or varied faculty 
and accomplishment, like Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo ; 
Ilia one great and supreme endowment w'as that of painting. 

Ever since Titian rose into celebrity the general verdict lias been 
that lie is the greatest of painters, considered technically. In 
the first place neither the method of fresco painting nor work of 
the colossal scale to which fresco painting ministers is here in 
(piestion. Titian’s province is that of oil painting, and of painting 
on a scale which, though often large and grand, is iiot colossal cither 
in ilimen.sion or in iiisjtiralion. Titian may properly he regarded 
ns the greatest manipulator of paint in relation to colour, tone, 
luminosity, richness, texture, surface, and harmony, and wdth a 
view to tfie piod action of a pictorial whole conveying to the eye 
a true, dignilieil, and beautiful imjircssion of its general subject- 
matter and of tlio objects of sense which form its constituent ^larts. 
In this sense Titian has never been dcjiosed from his sovereignty 
in painting, nor can one forecast the time in which he wdli be 
deposed. For the complex of (pialities which w’c sum up in the 
words colour, handling, and general force and harmony of effect, 
he stands uiiniatchcd, although in particular items of forcible or 
imprc.ssive execution — not to speak of creative invention — some 
jiaiiiter.s, one in one respect and another in another, may indisput- 
ably bo preferred to him. Ho carried to its acme that great colourist 
conception of the Venetian school of whicli the first masterpieces 
are due to the two Bellini, to Carj»accio, and, w’ith more fully deve- 
loped suavity of manner, to Giorgione. Pro -eminent inventive 
power or sublimity of intellect he never evinced. Even in energy 
of action and more especially in majesty or affluence of composition 
the palm is not his ; it is (so far as concerns tlie Venetian school) 
assiguablo to Tiiit^iictto. Titian is a jiaintcr whg by wondrous 
magic of genius and of art satisfies the eye, and tbrougli the eye 
the feelings, — sometimes the mind. 

Titian’s pictures abound wdth memories of his home-country and 
of the region which led from the bill- summits of Cadore to the 
queen -city of the Adriatic. Ho was almost the first painter to 
exhibit an appreciation of mountains, mainly those of a turreted 
type, exemplified in the Dolomites. Indeed ho gave to landscape 
generally a new and original vitality, expressing tiio quality of the 
objects of nature and their control over the sentiments and ima- 
gination w ith a force that had never before been approached. The 
earliest Italian picture expressly designated as “landscape” was 
one which Vecelli sent in 1552 to Philip 11. His productive faculty 
was immense, even wdien wo allow for the abnormal lengtli of his 
professional career. In Italy, England, and elsew here more than a 
thousand pictures figure as Titian’s ; of these about 250 may bo 
regarded as dubious or spurious. There are, for instance, 9 pictures 
in the Londort National Gallery, 18 in the Louvre, 16 in the Pitti, 
18 in the Uffizi, 7 in the Naples museum, 8 in the A^enetiaii academy 
(besides the scries in the private meeting -hall), and 41 in the 
Madrid museum. 

Naturally a good deni of attention has been given by artists, 
connoisseurs, and experts to probing the secret of how Titian 
managed to obtain such astonishing results in colour and surface. 
The upshot of this research is but meagre j the secret seems to be 
not 80 much one of workmanship as of faculty. His figures were 
put in with the brush dipped in a brown solution, and then altered 
ai?d worked up as his intention developed. The later pictures were 
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touched off rapidly, telling well from a distant view. He himself 
averred that after his visit to Romo in 1546 he had greatly im- 
proved in art ; and in his very Inst days ho sai<l — certaimy with the 
modesty of genius, perhaps also with some of the teiiadty of old age 
— that ne was then beginning to understand what painting meant. 
In his earlier pictures the gamut of colour rests mainly upon red 
and green, in the later ones upon deep yellow and blue. The 
pigments wliich ho used were nothing unusual ; indeed they were 
{)otli few and common. Palma Giovaiie records that Vecelli would 
sot pictures aside for months, and afterwards, examining them with 
a stern countenance as if they w'crc his mortal enemies, w’ould set 
to work upon them like a man possessed ; also that he kept many 
pictures in progress at the same time, turning from one to the 
other, and that in his final operations he worked far more with 
finger than with brush. It has been said, and probably with 
truth, that ho tried to emulate Palma Vecchio in softness as well 
as Giorgione in richness. Michelangelo’s verdict after inspecting 
the picture of Danae in tlio Rain oi Gold, executed in 1546, has 
often been ouoted. He said, “ That man w'ould have bad no equal 
if art had (lone as much for him as nature.” lie was thinking 
principally of severity and majesty of draiiglitsiiiaiiship, for lie 
added, “ Pity tliat in Venice they don’t learn how to draw well.” 
As a draughtsman of the human ligure Titian was not only 
competent but good and line, and ho is reported to liave studied 
anatomy deeply ; but one (!an easily understand that he fell not a 
little snort of the standard of Michelangelo, and even of other 
leading Florentines. Ho was w'oiit to jiaint in a nude figure with 
Venetian rod, supplemontod by a little lake in the contour and 
towards the extremities. Ho ohserviul that a colourist ought to 
manipulate white, black, and rod, and that the carnations cannot 
bo done in a first painting, hut by replicating various tints and 
mingling the colours. He distanced all predoct^ssors in the study 
of colour as applied to draperies, — working on tlio principle (in 
which Giorgione may perhaps have forestalled him) that red comes 
forward to the eye, yellow retains the rays of light, and blue assi- 
milates to shadow. In his subject- pictures the figures are not 
very numerous, and the attitudes are mostly reserved ; even in 
bacchanals or liattles the athletic display has more of faidlity than 
of furor. His architectural scones were sometimes execut(Ml by 
other persons, especially the Rosas of Hroseia. The glow of late 
afternoon, or the passionate ardour of early sundown, w’as mueh 
affected by Titian in the lighting of Ids piedunis. Generally it may 
be said that ho took great pains in completing his works, and pains 
also in concealing the traces of labour. Ho appears to have had 
little liking for teaching, partly from distaste of the trouble, and 
partly (if w'c are to believe hiograjihers) from jealousy. He was 
(pute willing, however, to turn to some account tho work of Ids 
scholars : it is related that on going out-of-doors ho would leave 
his studio open, so that the pupils had a (dandestino ojiportunity 
of copying Ids works, and if the copies ])roved of saleable quality 
ho would buy them cheap, touch them up, and resell them. 

Titian’s family relations appear to have boon happy, except as 
regards his eldest sou Pomponio. This youth, at the age of six, 
was launched upon the ecclesiastical career ; hut ho proved wasteful 
and worthless, and Titian at last got so disgusted W’ith him that 
he obtained the transfer to a nephew of a benefice destined for 
Pomponio. The fortune wldcdi he left was, after his decease, 
8(piandered by the tonsured prodigal. The other son Orazio, born 
towards 1528, who (as we have seen) assisted Titian professionally, 
became a portrait-painter of mark, —some of his likenesses, almost 
comparable with Titian's own, being often confounded with Ids 
by owners and connoisseurs. Ho executed an important picture 
in the hall of the great council, destroyed by fire. Ho gave to 
alchemy some of the time which might have been bestowed upon 
painting. Several other artists of the Vecelli fandly followeil in 
tho wake of Titian. Francesco Vecelli, liis elder brother, was in- 
troduced to painting by Titian (it is said at the ago of tw'elve, 
but chronology will hardly admit of this), and painted in tho 
church of S. Vdto in C ulore a picture of the titular saint armed. 
This was a noteworthy performance, of whudi Titian (the usual 
story) became jealous ; so Francesco w^as diverted from painting to 
soldiering, and afteiwvards to mereaiitile life. Marco Vecelli, called 
Marco di Tiziano, Titian’s nephew, horn in 1546, w’as constantly 
with the master in his old age, and learned Ids methods of work. 
He has loft some able productions, — in the ducal palace, tho Meet- 
ing of Charles V. and Ch inent VII. in 1529; in Giacomo di 
Rialto, an Annunciation ; in SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Christ Fnliniiiant. 
A son of Marco, named Tiziano (or Tiziapello), painted early in tlie 
l)th century. From a different branch of the fandly came Fabrizio 
di Ettore, a painter who died in 1580. His brother Cesare, wdio 
also left some pictures, is wvll known by his hook of engraved 
costumes, Antichi c ModernL Tonimaso Vecelli, also a 

painter, died in 1620. There was another relative, Girolamo Dante, 
w'ho, being a scholar and assistant of Titian, was called Girolamo di 
Tiziano. Various pictures of his were touched up by the master, 
and are difficult to distinguish from originals. Ajiart from mepi« 
bers of his family, the scholars of Titian were not numeroiw; 
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Paris Bordoiic and Ronifazio were the two of superior excellence. 
Domenico Teoscopoli (or Domenico Greco) was employed by the 
master to engrave from his >vorks. It is said that Titian himself 
engraved on copper and on wood, but this mayjwell he questioned. 

We must now briefly advert to Titian's individual works, taking 
them in approximate order of time, and merely dividing portraits 
from other pictures. Details already given indicate that lie did not 
exhibit any extreme precocity ; the earliest W’orks which we proceed 
to mention may date towards 1505. In the chapel of S,. Rocco, 
Venice, is his Christ Carrying tho Cross, now greatly dilajiidatcd, 
wliieh was an object of so much popular devotion a.s to prohuce 
offerings which formed the first funds for buihling tho Scuola di 
S. Rocco ; in tho scuola itself is his Man of Sorrows. The singu- 
larly beautiful picture (see Schools ok Paintino, vol. xxi. m 436, 
fig. 16) in the llorghoso Palace in Rome, commonly nannxl Divine 
and Human Love (by some, Artless ami Sated Love), hears some 
obvious relation to the style of Palma Vecchio. 'fho story goes that 
Titian W'as enamoured of Palma’^;, daughter ; hut nothing distinct 
on this point is forthcoming, 'fhe 'frihute Moni^y (Christ and the 
Pharis(?e), now in the Dresden gallery, dates towards 1508 ; 'Pitian is 
said to have painted this highly finished yet not “niggling” picture 
in order to prove to some Germans that the effect of (Ictail could bo 
produced w’ithout those extreme miuutijc w’hieh mark the stylo of 
Albert Diirer. The St Mark in the church of the Salute — the 
evangelist enthroned, along with SS. Sebastian, R(jcli, Cosmo, and 
Damiano — a picture much in tho style of Giorgione, belongs to 
1512. Tow’ards 1518 was j)aintod, alse,in thc‘saTne class of stylo, 
the Three Ages, now in Pndgewator House, — a woman guvling the 
fingers of a sliepherd on a reed-pipe, tw o sleeping children, a cupid, 
an old man wilii two skulls, ami a second sliepherd in the distance, 
— one of the most jioctically impressive among all 'Pitian' s w'orks. 
Another W'ork of a])proximato date was the Worship of Venus, in 
the Madrid museum, showing a statue of Veiiu^, two nymphs, 
numerous cupids hunting a hare, and K)ther figures. Two of tho 
London National Gallery pietures - the Holy Family and St Cathe- 
rine and the Noli Me 'Pangere — were going on at mueln the same 
time as tho great Assumption of tho Madonna. In 1521 Vecrelli 
finished a painting which had long beem due to Duke Alphonso of 
Ferrara, probably the Bacchanal, with Ariadne dozing over her 
wine -cup, w'hieh is now in Madrid. The famous Bacchus and 
Ariadne in the National Gallery w'as produced for the same patron, 
in 1523. 'riio Flora of the Uffizi, the Venus of Darmstadt, and the 
lovely Venus Anadyoinene of the Bridgewater Gallery may date a 
year or so earlier. Another W'ork of 1523* is tlio stupendous En- 
tombment of Christ in the Louvre, whose depth of colour and of 
shadow stands as the pictorial cquWalent of individual facial 
expression ; the same composition, a less admirable work, appears 
in the Manfrini Gallery. 'Iho Louvre picture comes from the 
Gonzaga collection and from tho gallery of Charles 1. in White- 
hall. In 1530 Titian completed tho St Peter Martyr for the 
ehnreh of SS. Giovanni o Paolo ; for this w'ork ho boro off’ tho 
i»rizo in competition with Palma Vecchio and Pordenone. Of all 
Ills pictures this was tho most daring in design of action, while 
it yielded to none in general ^low'er of w orkmanship and of feeling. 
It showed the influenco of Michelangelo, who was in Venice while 
Ve(;elli was engaged upon it. A calamitous fire destroyed it in 
1867 ; the c'opy of it wdiieh has taken its place is the handiwork of 
Cardi da Cigoli. To 1530 belongs also the Madonna del Coniglio 
(Louvre), painted for Gonzaga ; to 1536 the Venus of Florence ; 
to 1538 the portraits of the 'Pwelvc fVsara, for Gonzaga ; and 
to 1539 tho Presentation of the Virgin in tho 'rcniple, -one of the 
conspicuous oxam[des in the Venetian academy, yet not of the 
first interest or importance. About 1540 were done the forcible 
hut rather uuiuspired paintings for S. Spirito, Venice, now in the 
church of the Salute— Cain Killing Abel, the Sacrifice of Abraham, 
and David and Goliath ; in 1.543 tho Ecco Hpmo of tlio Vienna 
gallery, where Aretino figures as Pilate. The Venus and Cupid 
of Florence, the Venus of Madrid, and tlie Suiqier of Emmaus in 
the Louvre w’cro still in liand, or just ‘completed, w’hen Titian 
was summoned to Augsburg in 1547. In 1554 ho sent to Philip 
II. in England a second Danae and a Venus and Adonis. About 
the same time ho sent to Charles V. a Trinity (or, as Titian 
liimself termed it, Last Judgment), wliieh represented the emperor, 
with his family and others, all in shrouds, praying to the God- 
head ; Moses and various other ])crsonagcs are also portrayed. 
This was tho object upon which Charles continuid to keep Ins eyes 
fixed until the film of death closed on them. Later pictures, from 
1558 onwards, are tho Martyrdom of St LawTcnce, Christ Crowned 
with Thorns (Louvre), Diana and Aetiepn, Diana and Callisto, 
Jupiter and Antiopo, the Magdalene, Christ in tho Garden, and 
Europa, — tho last six for Philip 11. ; of tho tw'o Diana .subjects there 
are duplicates in Ijondon aigl in Vienna. Philip, it will hoobserved, 
w as equally au fait with nudities and with sanctities. Tho Jupiter 
and Antiope, now much rostofed, is commonly called La Venus del 
Pardo, having at first been in tlie ^ardo Palace. Tho Magdalene 
here spoken of (1661) seems to be the picture now in tlie Uffizi 
of Florence-; Titian, in one of his letters, said that it was the most 
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popular picture he had over painted. In 1563 Vccelli oflerod to 
Philip Ila his Last Supper, which had been in hand for six years ; 
it was cut down in the Escorial to suit a particular space, and 
offers noW little ndticeable beyond the fine grouping. The St 
Jerome of the Brera Gallery in Milan, a w ork of wonderful energy, 
spirit, and force, especially for a more than octogenarian hand, 
was probably rather earlier than this ; there is a replica of it in 
the Escorial. bne of the master’s latest pictures (1574-75) is in 
Madi^d, and commemorates the Battle of l^icpanto ; it is a work 
of failing power — but still the power of a Titian. Two of the 
mosaics in St Mark’s church, Venice, — the Mark in pontificals, 
and the sword-sheithiiig angel on the right of the high altar, — are 
after Vecolli’s designs ; l)ut they are contrary to the true spirit of 
mosaic work, and the Mark in especial is a decided eyesore. 

We now turn to the portraits,— works so great in stylo, so stately, 
and in the best sense so simple in porcention and feeling that, after 
allowing every ‘^^hing which can bo saia on behalf of some other 
masters of the craft, such As Raphael, Velazquez, Kubens, and 
Rembrandt, one is still compelled to say that Titian stands on the 
whole supreme. Among the highest examples arc — Alphonso, duke 
of Ferrara (Madrid) ; the same duke and his second wife Laura 
Dianti (Louvre), commonly called Titian and his Mistress ; Francis 
I. (Louvre), painted towards 1536, but not from direct sittings, for 
'Titian never saw the French king ; various likenesses of himself, 
one of about 1542, and another of 1562 ; Paul III., also the same 
p(me with his grandsons Cardinal Alessandro and Duke Ottavio 
(Naples), — the former, done' m about four wrecks, was presented to 
the pontilf in May 1543, and cost two gold ducats ; Pietro Aretino 
(Pitti) ; Titian’s daughter Lavinia (with a fan in the Dresden 
gallery, '*dth a jewelled casket in Lord Cow’per’s collection) ; the 
Cornaro Family (Alnwick Castle) ; li’Homme au Gant (Louvre), 
an unknown personage, youthful and handsome, the ne. plus ultra 
of portraiture ; Sansovino, Eleonora duchess of Urbino, Francesco 
duke of Urbino, Catherine C^ornaro queen of Cyprus (these four are 
in the Ulfizi) ; Charles V. on horseback (Madrid) ; Cardinal Bembo 
(Naples), discovered in an uncared-for condition in 1878, very 
unlike the portrait in the Barberini Gallery. The female portraits 
done by Titian are few, and are almost invariably of women of 
exalted rank. Of Ariosto, with whom Titian was intimate in 
Ferrara, though there may probably have boon nothing approach- 
ing to a romantic friendsbii) between them, the painter is said to 
have done three portraits. Much uncertainty, however, besets this 
ftiatter. One of the thro® appears as a woodcut in an edition of the 
Orlando Fitrioso. A second, now at Cobham Hall, corrc.sponds 
with the woodcut likeness, and is signed “ Titianus F.” The 
third, a work of admirable beauty, and a most fitting likeness of a 
poet, is in the National Gallery of London. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to reconcile the features hero w'itb the other portraits, and 
some connoisseurs do not admit that the work is really a Titian. 

AuthoritUjf.-' Vor English readers, th« lA/e aiul 'I'inus of Tituin by Crowo 
and CsTalcasello (1877) has superseded all previous works, such as tliosc of 
Sir Abraham Hume (1829) and Northcote (1830). Mr .losiah ClillMut’s lM>ok, 
Cadore, or Titian's Country 0SCj9\ supplies many interesting side-lights on the 
subject. Mr H. K. Heath’s monf)graph (1886) is founded mainly on Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle and on Gilbert, and forms a very convenient compendium. In 
Italian, see the usual authorities --'I'icoz/i, KiiioUl, liun/i, Ac. (W, M, R.) 

TITLES OF HONOUR are words and phrases u.sed 
for marking and distinguishing the rank or station of 
the persons to* whom they are assigned and appropriated. 
AYhatever may have been their actual or verbal origin, it 
is certain that among nations which have made any con- 
siderable progress in civilization their immediate derivation 
has been in the great majority of cases from some kind of 
public office or einiiloyment. As Mr Freeman has pointed 
out,^ the principal exceptions to this rule are the merely 
complimentary additions which it is usual to accord in 
Europe and America jto persons who have no ascertained 
place or precedence in the social scale. Among ourselves 
“ mister or “ master ” (inagister) and its feminine equiva- 
lents, and on the Continent signor^ sr/lor, and sieur (senior) 
and their feminine equivalents, are the leading examples. 
They are employed simply to avoid the necessity of calling 
those to whom idhey are applied by tlieir proper names 
only, and are not indicative of any special rank or 
station. In France, however, maitre^ which answers to 
our mister or master, Is the professional designation of an 
avocaty and in England “sir,” which answers to signor, 
senor, and sieur, is the appropriate firefix to the Christian 
name and surname of a baronat or a knight. Of tho 
derivatives of dominus — don, donna, and dame — the last 
in French compounded like sieur with the possessive pro- 
^ In Longman*s Mag., vgl. ii. p. 477 sq. 
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noun in ordinary speech and appearing in niadame as 
the feminine equivalent of monsieur, much the same 
may be said as of the derivatives of magister and senior. 
And, although our word “ lord ” has a special reference to 
the House of Lords, as the German Herr has to tho 
HerrenJiaus in certain of its uses, it largely partakes of 
the character which belongs to them. Its derivation is 
analogous to theirs, and within somewhat narrower limits 
it is almost as indiscriminately employed. More strictly 
lord and lady are tho equivalents of baron and baroness, 
the fifth grade of the British peerage. ^ But colloquially 
it is applied to all grades of the peerage except the first ; 
and, though duchesses are not called ladies in society, 
dukes are unquestionably lords in their capacity as members 
of the second chamber of the legislature. Certain of the 
sons and daughters of peers are lords and ladies by courtesy, 
while the wives of baronets are legally and the wives of 
knights are conventionally called ladies, although the wives 
of knights are more accurately described as dames. But 
besides this we have our lord tho king and our lady the 
queen, lord bishops, lord lieutenants, lord justices, lord 
advocates, lord mayors, lord provosts, lords of the council, 
lords of the treasury, lords of the admiralty, lords of 
manors, and a variety of other lords who have no neces- 
sary connexion with tho nobility. Lord and lady in fact 
are among the titles of honour which have never been 
historically a8.sociated with any particular function. Lord 
was originally in Anglo-Saxon Jddford, probably a corrup- 
tion of hldfweard, “the warden of bread.” Lady in 
Anglo-Saxon is hlsefdige, and has also some connection 
with hldf. Neither name acquired by means of official 
association any definite signification beyond the more or 
less general ascription of superiority.^ 

It is exceedingly difficult to distribute titles of honour 
into rigidly distinct categories. The following is as near 
an approximation as we are able to make. 

I. Supreme Sovereign Titles.— Kmong titles implying sovereignty 
tbo first place is occupied by emperor” and “king.” Under 
existing international arrangements the crowned heads of Europe 
lake precedence according to tho date of their accession, and their 
rank is precisely tho same, whether their stylo is imperial or royal. 
But the proper meaning of emperor is the chief of a confederation 
of states of whicdi kings are members. The German emperor is an 
emperor in this sense, and he of course ha.s precedence of the kings 
of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg, whoso dominions are in- 
cluded in his empire. But neither he nor the emperors of Russia 
and Austria have any precedence as such of the queen of tho 
United Kingdom or the kings of Italy and Spain. Originally tho 
title of king was .superior to that of emperor, and it was to avoid 
tho assumption of the superior title of rex that the chief magi- 
strates of Komo adojlted the names of Csesar, imperator, and pri7i- 
ceps to signalize their authority. As imperator was the distinctive 
title of the ruler of tho Western empire, so ^aaiXevs was the dis- 
tinctive title of tlie ruler of the Eastern empire, and the Greek 
paeiXevs is tho exact equivalent of tho Latin rex. The emperor of 
the East was called avTOKpdrijjp as well as ^ajLXevs. But ^aeiXeis 
(;aine to moan tlie same as imperator in so special a way that tho 
word pi}^ was borrowed to express what had grown to be the in- 
ferior dignity of king.'* Under Charlemagne the impenal stylo of 
Romo and tho royal style of Germany wore united.® It was, 

“ The baron alone among the ranks of peerage can hardly he called 
official, except so far as peerage itself is an office. His title rather 
marks a rank orchass than au office ; it does not at once point out even 
the memory of distinct functions like those of the duke, the marquis, 
or the carl” [Longman s Mag., vol. ii. p. 483). 

^ Muller, Leri. Sci. Lang., 2d fier., p. 255. • 

* PYeeinan, Comparative Politics, pp. 161-162. 

® ‘*Thc gi’eat triumph in the life of Charles the Great was when the 
ambassadors of the Eastern emperor Michael adiiressed him accord 
to tho full, imperial style (Eginhard, Anyials, 812), ‘ Aquisgrani, ubi acl 
imporatorem veiienint . . . more suo, id cst, Grseca lingua, laudes ci 
dixerunt, Imperatorem oum et Basileinn appellantes (Ereeiuaii, Com- 
parative Politics, p. 853). Mr Freeman notices also the great con- 
troversy concerning the imperial titles, especially the word pacnXevs, 
which arose three generations later between tho emperors Basil tho 
Macedonian and Lewis the Second. See also John Lydus, Ve 
Mdfyistratibus, 1, 3, on tho distinction between rvpavvoi, ^a<TiX€(fi,n.mi 
avTOKpdrwp, discussed in Freeman, Comp. P<>1., p. 445. 
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hSwcver, from Ca'sar, wliieli was common to the Western and the 
Eastern emperors alike, that the Teutonic word for emperor— 
kaiser— yfSL8 derived. Until recent times, in fact, no sovereign 
thought of calling himself emperor unless he claimed in some way 
to represent the Roman Cn-sars. Down to the beginning of the 
19th century a Gorman emperor who was not Roman emperor 
would have been an anomaly. At remote periods more than one 
ai the West-Saxon kings called himself emperor of Britain, and 
more than one king of Castile called himself emperor of the Spains. 
But these assumptions appear to have been merely intended as 
)rotests against the assertion of superiority over them by the 
Ionian emperors, German or Greek. Later on the kings of Portu- 
gal called themselves emperor of the Indie.s. But that title, like 
tlie queen of the United Kingdom’s title of empress of India, was 
secondary only and did not atfeid their otKcial designation in the 
hierarchy of European sovereigns. 

The title of king does not suggest any of the questions which 
have been raised by that of emperor. “There is,” as Mr Freeman 
says, “a common idea of kingship whic^h is at once recognized, 
however hard it may be to dehne it. This is sliown among other 
things by the fact that n.o difficulty is ever felt as to translating the 
word kin^ and the words which answer to it in other languages.”* 
Etymologically indeed the Romance and Teutonic words for king 
have quite distinct origins. The Latin rex corresponds to the 
Sanskrit rajah^ and meant originally steersman. The Teutonic 
king on the contrary corresponds to the Sanskrit gonakay ami 
“simply meant father, the father of a family, the king of his own 
kin, the father of a clan, the father of a people.”^ In English 
there is no feminine form of king like k'Onigiiiy the feminine form 
of konig in German. As the feminine eijuivalont of king, queen is 
used, which Prof. Max Miiller says is “the old word for mother.” 
He also cites the translation of the Bible by Ulfilas in the 4th 
century to prove its meaning at that early period as wife or woman, 
’fhe queen was in fact in a sjiecial sense “the woman,” or “the 
wifo/^ the highest of 'women and the highest of wives in the king- 
dom.* should properly describe the head of a nation in 

distinction U’om the head of a tribe, as cm^ieror should properly 
describe the head of a confederation in distinction from tno iiead 
of a nation. The idea of territorial sovereignty, of kingship over 
a laud instead of over a people, grew up under the feudal system. 
In Britain it was unknown until long after the Norman Conquest. 
William the Conqueror, like Harold or Edward, was king of the 
English, and it was only from the reign of Henry II. that his 
successors were transforme<l into kings of England. The Eastern 
titles of sultan and shah are accepted as equivalent to tliose of em- 
peror and king in the West. The sovereigns of China and Japan 
are called emperors both in common and in diplomatic parlance, 

11. HeyAorary Religious Titles of Sovereigns. — The German em- 
erors were formerly styled “defenders of the church,” while the 
ings of France were called “ very Christian majesty and “ eldc.st 
sons of the church,” The queen of England is “defender of the 
faith,” the emperor of Austria as king of Hungary “apostolic 
majesty,” the emperor of Russia as king of Poland “orthodox 
majesty,” the king of Spain “catholic majesty,” and the king of 
Portugal “very faithful majesty.” All these titles were originally 
conferred by the popes. But the (jueen of the United Kingdom 

* Freeman, Comp. Pol.y p. 138. 

Max Miiller, Lect. Sci. Lang., 2d ser., p. 255. “All people, 
save those who fancy that the name king has s&iuething to do with a 
Tartar khan or with a “ermning” or “cunning” man, are agreed that 
the English cyning and the Sanskrit ganaka, both come from the aanio 
root, from that widely spread root whence comes our own cyn or kin 
and the Greek yivo^. The only question is whether there is any con- 
nexion between cyning and ganaka closer than that which is implied 
in their both coming from the same original root. That is to say, are 
We to suppose that cyning and gamika are strictly the some word com- 
mon to Sanskrit and Teutonic, or is it enough to think that cyning is 
an independent formation made after the Teutons had separated them- 
selves from the common stock ? . . . The difference between the two 
derivations is not very remote, as the cyn is the ruling idea in any 
case ; but if we make the word immediately cognate with ganaka we 
bring in a notion about ‘ the father of his people ’ which has no place 
if we simply derive ryning from cyn’^ (Freeman, Comp. Pol., pj). 
450-451 ; see also liis Norm. Cong., vol. i, p. 583, and Growth of 
the English Constitution, p. 171). 

* “ The king’s wife was called regina in Latin from the beginning ; 
]jut there is no English word answering to regina ; we have not and 
never had any word like tlie German konigin. The queen is simply 
queen (cioen), woman, wife, the liighest of wives in her husband’s 
dominions. So the earl’s wife was simply the carl’s wife ; the Nor- 
man style of countess now came in to fill up what was thought a 
defect. So with all strictly English titles, knight, sheriff, portreeve, 
alderman : they have no feminines ; in most cases the wife does not 
share her husband’s dignity. But the mayor, being a French title, 
has his mayoress, just as the duke has his duchess *’ (Preemaq on 
“Titles,” in Longman* s Magazine, vol. ii. p. 489). 


and the emperor of Austria alone employ them as part of their 
official description. 

III. Inferior Titles of Sovereignty. — Grand-dukoa rank next to 
king.s. Grand -duke was the original title of the czars oand was 
introduced into wTstcru Enrojie by Pope Pius V., who created 
Cosimo do’ Medici grand-dukc of Tuscany in the last half of the 
Ifffli century. There are now seven reigning graiid-dukcs in 
Germany. Prince and duke aro titles also borne by the reigning 
chiefs of minor Germanic states. There aro reigning priiif^es of 
Monaco and Montenegro. Tlie Eastern ci^uivalents lor these sub- 
ordinate titles are khedivo, emir, khan, and hey. 

IV. Titles of Nobility. — The titles of the gj’eater nobility are 
jirince, duke, marquis, earl or count, viscount, and baron, and most 
of them exist iu all European empires and kingdoms. In the 
United Kingdom there are no princes outside the royKl family. 
In Russia there are no dukes except the imperial grand -dukes 
and neither marquises nor viscounts. In Germany there are no 
visc.ounts. Among the titles of tlie lejiscr nobility or gentry baronet 
and esipiirc arc peculiar to the United Kirigdoin. Knight, chevalier, 
and ritter are recognized throughout Europe, and as far as Persia 
and Japan. Of old time in Scotland baron, now represented by 
laird, was not a title of the greater nobility, and the same may be 
said of freihrrr in Germany. The peculiar designations of the 
chiefs of some of the Scottish clans and Irish septs, as The Chisholm, 
The O’Donoghne, Cameron of Lochiel, Maegilheuddy of the Reeks, 
and others must also bo included among pities of honour. It 
would bo improper to prefix “inistei*,” or to affix “enquire,” to 
their names in addressing them either orally or in writing, and 
their wives are always called madam. Pasha, hey, and offbndi aro 
the most familiar of the Eastern titles of nobility. The ecclesi- 
astical titles of archbishop, bishop, dean, ke., and th^’ mUitary 
and naval titles of lield-marshal, admiral, general, colonel, major, 
captain, &c., are common to all the countries of Europe, and 
are expressed by words in their scvcial languages which are the 
precise equivalents of each other. But their incidentally dignified 
eharactor is so overshadowed by their essentially administrative 
character that they can be regarded as titles of honour only in the 
same sense as the titles of officers of state or justice. 

To the foregoing titles of honour may he added the large assort- 
ment of complimentary epithets which are attendant on them, and 
which are used as alternatively descriptive of the persons by whom 
they are borne. The Roman Ciesars were by decree of the senate 
called in Latin aagustas, or sacred, which was rendered in Greek 
by or adorable. They were also liahitually styled diiyi, 

pius and/c/w;, elemens, tranquillns, and sanctUsimiut. Augustalis 
viajeslas and ayla ^aaiXela were among tlie styles of the Western 
and Eastern emperors rcspe(!tivcly. Majesty, sacred majesty, or 
Cfcsarean majesty, was tlio peculiar title of the emperors, and it 
was not assumed by any of the other sovereigns of Europe until 
comparativtdy modern times. But it is said to have been adopted 
in France as early as the reign of Louis XL ; in England the first 
king who used it was Henry VIII. Before that the kings of Eng- 
land had been called grace and highness, and sometimes excellent 
grace and kingly highness. All cmperoi-s are now imperial majes- 
ties, and all kings majesties, while grand-dukes, royal highnesses, 
and all inferior reigning potentates aro highnesses of one sort or 
another. Imperial or I’oyal highness is the proptir title of the sous 
and daughters of emperors and kings, .serene highness, or highness 
merely, being that of the members of princely families. The 
German hoheit, although it is commonly employed as the equivalent 
of highness or altesse, has a special signification of its own. It 
holds an intermediate rank between altesse royal or royal highness 
and altesse sMnissime. or serene highness, unless it is qualified by 
the adjectives kaiscrliche or koniglichc. For many years, however, 
it has been appropriated to the less imjRUtant reigning and tha 
mediatized princely houses, to distinguish them from the princely 
houses of new creation and the mediatized countly house.s, to whom 
the titles of durchlaiccht and erlaacht are sevorully assigned. In 
the United Kingdom grace is the title of 'dukes and duchesses, and 
lordship and ladyship of all other grades of the peerage and the 
hearers of courtesy titles of superior rank to any one of them. 
Dukes and duchesses are styled most noble, marquises and mar- 
chionesses most honournble, and all other peers and peeresses, lords 
and ladies by courtesy ; privy councillors and tlift lord mayor of 
London are styled right honourable. Honourable is the title of 
the younger sons of earls, the sons and daughtS^5^s of viscounts and 
barons, and the judges of the High Court of Justice. Archbishops 
are most reverend, bishops right reverend, deans very reverend, 
archdeacons venerable, and all clergymen reverend. The pope is 
his holiness, and cardinals aro eminences. Viceroys, ambassadors, 
and governors are excellencies. But wo have not yet i;Wallcd the 
ni(;e gradations in the de^^ending scale of illustres, spectahiles, clar- 
usimi, perfectissimi, and egregii which characterized the official or 
administrative hierarchy of Ihe later Roman empire. (F. DB ) 

TITMOUSE (Anglo-Saxon Mase and Tytmase^ German 
MeiBe^ Swedish Mes^ Dutch Mees^ French Mhange)^ the 
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name^ long in use for several species of small English 
birds, whi(5h are further distinguished from one another 
by some oharacteristic appellation. These go to make up 
the genus l\mis of Linnaius, and with a very uncertain 
number of other genera form the Family Paridm of 
modern ornithology. Its limits are, however, very ill- 
defined*; and here only the species best known to English 
reader^ can be noticed. 

The first to be lueiitioned is that called from its comparatively 
large sixe the Great 'Titmouse, P. maJo7\ but known also in many 
parts as the Oxeye,- conspicuous by its black head, white checks, 
and yellow breast, down which runs a black line, while in spring 
the cock makes himself heard by a loud love-note that nisemhles 
tlio noise made iiW^harpening a saw. It is wdely distributed 
throughout the ?>ritish Islands, and over nearly the whole of 
Europe and uortherii Asia. The next is the blue Titmouse, blue- 
eap, or Nun, P. cmrulnis^ smaller than the last and more common. 
Its Tiam(!S are so chara(;teristic as to make any description needless. 
A third common species, but not so numerous as cither of the 
foregoing, is the Coal-Titmouse, P. aUr, distinguished by its bla(!k 
cap, white cheeks, and white na]»c. Some interest attaches to this 
species because of tlic difference observable between the race in- 
habiting the scanty remnants of the ancient Scottish forests and 
that which occurs throughout the rest of Britain. The former is 
more brightW tinted than the latter, having a clear bluish gi’cy 
mantle and the lower part of the back greenish, hardly cdther of 
which colours are to be seen in the same parts of more southern 
examples, i^hich last hav(* been dosc iibcfi as forming a <listinet 
species, P. britcnniicits. But it is to be observed that the denizens 
of the old Scotch lir-woods are nearly midway in coloration between 
the dingy southern birds and those wliich prevail over the greater 
part of the Continent. It would therefore seem unreasonable to 
speak of two speeiiis only : there should be either three or one, and 
the latter altornativ'c is to be preferred, provided the existence of 
the local races be duly recognized. Much the same thing is to be 
noticed in tlie next species to be mentioned, the Marsh-Titmouse, 
7\ palmtris^ wliicli, sombre as is its plumage, is subject to con- 
siderable local variation in its very extensive range, and has been 
I'alled P. borealis in Scandinavia, P, alpeMris in the Alps, and P. 
lugubris in south-eastern Europe, to say nothing of forms like 
P. baicaleiutis^ P. ccjttnchathni^U^ and others, whoso names denote 
its local variations in northern Asia, while no great violence is 
(‘xercised if to these be tack(id on P. alricapilla with several 
geographical races which uihabit North Arm'i iea. A fifth British 
species is the rare Crested Titmouse, P. cristalvs^ only fouml in 
limited districts in Scotland, though common enough, esperially 
ill pine-woods, in many parts of Eurojie. 

It is impossible to state how many species of Paras exist, their 
recognition at present being wholly subiective to the view taken 
by the investigator of the group. Its latest monographer in Dr 
Gadow (Cat B. Br. Miuscum^ viii. pp. 3-53), who recognizes forty- 
eight, besides s'evoral sub-species. North -American ornithologists 
include some fifteen as inliabihinta of Canada.und the United States ; 
but scarcely two writers agree on this point, owing to tlie exisBmee 
of so many local forms. Of the species inhabiting the Indian and 
Ethiopian Regions there is no space hero to treat, and fur the same 
reason the presumably allied forms of Australia aud New Zealand 
must be left unnoticed. During the greater part of the year the 
various species of the genus Panes associate iu family parties in a 
way that has been already dcsiTibed {Bums, vol. iii., p. 766), and 
only break up into [lairs at the beginning of the breeding-season. 
The nests are nearly always jilaced in a hollow stump, and consist 
of a moss of moss, leathers, ami hair, the last being worked almost 
into a kind of felt. Thftreoii the eggs, often to tlie number of eight 
or nine, are laid, and these have a translucent white shell, freckled 
or spotted with rust -colour. The first plumage of the young 
closely resembles that of the parents ; but, so far as is known, it has 
always a yellower tinge, very apparent on the parts, if there be 
such, which iu the adult are white. Few birds are more restless 
iu disposition, and if “ irritability” be the test of high organiza- 
tion, as a much bepraised systematist asserts, the Paridm should 
stand very near the ton of the list. Most of the European species 
and some of the Nortp-American become familiar, liauniing the 
neighbourhood of houses, especially in winter, and readily availing 


^ The prefix “Tit,” by heedless writers often used alone, though 
equally proper to the Titlark (cf. Pipit, vol. xix. p. 112), is perhaps 
cognate with the Greek rirl}, which originally meant a small chirjiiiig 
bird (Ann, NU, Historyy ser. 4, x. p. 227), and lias a diminutive form 
in the Icelandic Titlingur — the English 05 a* least Scottish Titling. 
It is by false analogy that the plural of Titmouse is made Titmice ; it 
should be Titmonses. A nickname is very often added, as with many 
other familiar English birds, and in this case it is “Tom.” 

The signification of this name is obscure. It may perhaps be 
correlated with a Swedish name for the — Talgvxe. 
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themselves of such scrajis of food, about the nature of which tliey 
are not particular, as they can get.® By gardeners every Tit- 
mouse is generally regarded as an enemy, for it is supposed to do 
infinite damage to the buds of fruit-trees and bushes ; but the 
accusation is wholly false, for the buds destroyed are always found 
to be those to wliii li a grub the bird’s real object- ha.s got ajcccss, 
so that there can be little doubt that the Titmouse is a great 
benefactor to the horticulturist, and hardly ever more so than 
when the careless b[)ectator of its deeds is supposing it to be bent 
on mischief. 

Akin to the genus Parus, but in many respects differing from it, 
is Acredula, containing that curious-looking bird the Long-tailed or 
Bottle-Titmouse, with its many local races or species, which must 
be here passed over without a word. The bird itself, liaving its 
tail longer than its bo<ly, is unlike any otlier found in the northern 
hemisphere, w’hilc its nest is a perfect rnai vel of construction, 
being in shape nearly oval with a small hole in one side. The 
exterior is studded with pieces of lichen, worked into a firm texture 
of moss, wool, and spi<lers’ nests, and the inside is nrofusely lined 
with soft feathers — 2379 having been, says Macgillvray, counted 
in one example. Not inferior in beauty or ingenuity is the nest 
built by the Penduline Titmouse, ^Kgithalm jH’nduliuas^ of the 
south of Europe, which diHTers, however, not merely in eomposition 
but in biiing suspended to a bough, while the former is nearly 
always placed luitweeii two or more branches. 

'I'he so-called Bearded Titmouse, J\rnurus hiarmimiSy 
has habits wholly unlike those of any of the foregoing, 
and certainly does not belong to the Family Fandirj 
though its real affinity has not yet been clearly shown. 
It was formerly found in many parts of England, especially 
in the eastern counties, where it bore the name of Reed- 
Bheasant *; but through the draining of meres, the destruc- 
tion of reed-beds, and (it must be added) the rapacity of 
collectors it now only exists as a native in a very few 
localities. It is a beautiful little bird of a bright tawny 
colour,* variegated with black and white, wliile the cock is 
further distinguished by a bluish grey head and a black 
tuft of feathers on each side of the chin. Its chief food 
seems to be the smaller kinds of freshwater mollusks, 
which it finds among the reed-beds it seldom quits. 

The general affinities of the Paridee seem to lie rather 
withj the 7littida& [rf. Nuthatch, vol. xvii. p. 665) and 
the Tree-Creepers ; and those systematists who would 
ally them to the Laniidiid (Shrike, vol. xxi. j). 845), or 
still more interpose the last between the former Families, 
have yet to find grounds for so doing. (a. n.) 

TITUS. By this, his Roman prajiioinen, is usually 
known the eleventh of the Twelve Ciesars, Titus Flavius 
Sabinus Vespasianus, emperor from 79 to 81 a.d. With 
his father Vespasian, who rose to empire from the camp, 
began tlie Flavian line of enqierors, the last three Caisars. 
Titus was born in 4Q, the year of the assassination of the 
fourth (kesar, Cains Caligula, and was brought up in the 
household of Claudius, wdth that emperor’s son, Britanni- 
cus. There was a story that he was dining at Nero’s 
table when Britannicus was poisoned, and that he himself 
tasted the fatal cup, and had in consequence a serious 
illness. 8ome time afterwards he erected two statues to 
the young prince’s memory. Educated in the imperial 
court, he was thoroughly trained in all elegant accom- 
plishments : he could speak Greek fluently, and could 
compose verses ; he was a proficient in music ; ho could 
write shorthand, and could imitate handwriting so skil- 
fully that he used to say that ho might liave been a most 

® Persons fond of watching the habits of birds may with little 
trouble i»rovide a pleasing spectacle by adopting the plan, practised 
by the late Mr A. K. Knox, of hanging a lump of suet or tallow by a 
short string to the CMid of a flexible rod stuck aslant into the groiiiitl 
close to the window of a sittiiig-rooin. It is seldom long before a 
Titmouse of some kind finds the dainty, and once found visits are 
made to it until every morsel is picked off. The attitudes of the hirvls 
as they cling to the swinging lure arc very diverting, and none but a 
Titmouse can succeed in keeping a foothold upon it. 

^ The common names given to this bird are so very inapplicable 
that itfis a pity that “Silerella” (from an osier) bestowed ujiou 
it by Sir T. Browue, its original discoverer, cannot be restored. 
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Ruccesaful forger. He was very handsome, with a fine 
commanding expression, and a vigorous frame, well 
trained in all the exercises of a soldier. As a young man 
he served with credit in Germany and in Britain, and ho 
practised at the bar. Soon he had the command of a 
legion, and joined his father in Syria ; he took an active 
part in the Jewish war, capturing several important fort- 
resses, among them Tarichai^io and Gamala. In 68 he 
wTiit at his father's bidding on a visit of congratulation 
to the newly proclaimed emperor, Galba ; but, hearing of 
Galba's death and of the general confusion in the Roman 
world, he returned to his father in Palestine, having in 
the meantime consulted the oracle of the l^aphian Venus 
as to his prospects and received a favourable answer. 
In the following year Vespasian, who, through his son's 
pleasing manner and adroit management, had made a 
friend of Mucianus, the governor of Syria, became em- 
peror, and left Titus to finally settle the Jewish war by 
the capture of Jerusalem. Titus conducted the siege of 
the city, which for some months was defended amid in- 
credible horrors, with signal ability, and took and destroyed 
it in September 70. The army saluted their victorious 
general by the title of “ imperator " ; in the Kast Titus 
was now supreme, and practically emperor. On his return 
to Italy by way of Alexandria he fell in with that strange 
professor of mystical philosophy and magic, Apollonius of 
Tyana, and listened, it is said, to his pedantic talk and 
advice. As soon as he arrived at Romo there was the 
usual triumph for a decisive victory, and both father and 
son shared it. On the arch of Titus, as it is called, 
erected some few years afterwards (see vol, xx. [x 830), 
may still be seen sculptured representations of Jewish 
captives and of the captured trophies. Titus w\as now 
formally associated with his father in the government, with 
the title of Cmsar, and <luring the nine remaining years of 
Vespasian’s reign ho controlled the administration, and 
was in fact emperor. He w^as anything but popular ; he 
had the character of being luxurious, self-indulgent* pro- 
fligate, and cruel. Summary execution of obnoxious per- 
sons seems to have been not uncommon. There was a 
bad scandal too about his connexion with the shameless 
Jewish beauty Berenice, the sister of the Agrippa of the 
Acts of the Apostles; botli brother and .sister folio w'ed 
Titus to Rome, and were allowed to reside in the im})erial 
l)alace. I'ublic oj)inion at Rome was outraged, and Titus, 
though he had promised Berenice marriage, felt obliged 
to send her back to the Kast. Vespasian died in 71), 
leaving his son a safe throne and it well-filled treasury. 
The forebodings of the people were agreeably disap] )ointed, 
for Titus, who, it was feared, would be a second Nero, 
w^as knowui as the “love and delight of mankind." It is 
j)Ossible that his })()pularity was in some degree due to 
the fears which the depravity of his brother Domitian, 
who, it was known, was to succeed him, had begun to 
excite; but he had the tact to make himself liked by all. 
He seems to have been thoroughly kindly and good- 
natured ; he delighted in giving splendid presents, and 
his memorable saying, “ I have lost a day," is said to have 
been uttered one evening at the dinner table when he 
suddenly remeijibered that he had not bestowed a gift on 
any one that day. 

Titus, like his father, sj)ent money on great public work.s 
and in adding to the magnilicoicc^ of Rome, The Colosseum 
was completed and dedicated in his reign, with combats of 
gladiators, shows of wdld beasts, and sham sea-fights and 
re[)resentation8 of some of the great Greek naval battles. 
He gave the city what we should now call “a people's 
j)alace " in his splendid baths, which surpassed those of 
Agrii)pa and of Nero, and supplied the mob with* every 
luxurious appliance free of cost. 
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During his reign, in 79, occurred the memorable erup- 
tion of Vesuvius which destroyed Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, The emperor visited the scenes of desolation 
and contributed liberally to the relief of the distressed 
inhabitants. During his absence a fire ra^od for three 
days at Rome, in which the Capitol wj,\s burnt ; then 
followed a ]>estilencc, and again Titus not oidy^helped 
freely with his purse, but took pains to acquaint himself 
with the sufferers and gave them his ])ersonal .sympathy. 
Italy and the Roman world generally wdre quiet and peace- 
ful during this brief reign. The only lighting w^as in 
Britain under Agricola, who in the year 80 Viarried the 
Roman arms into Scotland as far as 'IJio Tay. In the 
following September Titps died, being eiu his fortieth 
year, after a reign of two ye^rs and rather more than 
two months. On his deathbed he said, so the story went, 
that there wa.s but one thing of wdiicli he re|)ented : this 
was commonly supposed to point' to his having spared to 
punish his brother Domitian, wlio had more than once 
plotted against his life, and whose succession to empire he 
must have felt would be a calamity fev Rome. The verdict 
of history is on the whole favourable to Titus, ^nd ]>erhaps 
de.servedly so ; but the general feeling throughout the 
Roman world after his (h'.ath was that he had been 
fortunate in the briefness of his reign. 

An a<linirable account of this emi)oror will bo found in Merivale’s 
Iliatory of ilic Romans under the Empire^ cli. 60. (W. J. H. ) 

TITUS, one of the conq)anions of St j^aiil, was of Greek 
origin (Gal. ii. 3), and appeals to have been among the 
apostle's earliest converts ; he is first mentioned (Gal. ii. 
1) as having accompanied Paul, then in the eour.se of his 
second missionary journey, from Antioch to Jerusalem. 
Here the Judaizing brethren desired that he should bo 
cireuincised; but the liberty of the gos[)el was succo.ssfully 
maintained. Ho was afterwards sent by Paul flom 
Ej)hesu3 to Corinth, with, it would seem, a letter, no 
longer extant, more than once referred to in 2 Corinthians 
(ii. 3, vii. 8; com]), vol. vi. p. 401). He rejoined the 
apostle with favourable rej)()rts from Corinth in Mace- 
donia, and was again sent (from Philij)])!) with another 
epistle, j)robably what is iiow^ knowni as the second, to the 
Corinthian.s, and charged with the further duty of promot- 
ing the proposed collection for poor Christians in Judaea. 
This is ])ractically all that is knowm of hiin from the uii- 
dis{>uted Paulino epistles. Ho is nowhere mentioned in 
the Acts. In the pastoral epistle with which his name is 
associated ho is represented (Tit. i. 5) as having been 
left by Paul in Crete to “ set in order the things that are 
wanting, and ordain elders in every city." He is expected 
afterwards to join Paul at Nicopolis (lii. 12). In 2 Tim. 
iv. 10 he is spoken of as having gone to Dalmatia. Tradi- 
tion, obviously resting on tlie K])istle to Titus, has it that 
he died in Crete as bishoj) at an advanced age. 

TITUS, Epistle to. See . Pastokal Epistles, vol. 
xviii. p. 348 sq, 

TITUSVILLE, a city of the ‘United States, in Craw- 
ford county, Pennsylvania, in 4U 38' N. lat. and 79'* 
42' W. long., stands upon Oil Creek, in the midst of the 
oil region of north-western Pennsylvania. Its predomin- 
ant industries have reference to the )u5duction, refining, 
and transportation of petroleum. It%has two railroads — 
the Dunkirk, Allegheny, and Pittsburg, and the Buffalo, 
New York, and Philadelphia. The city had a population 
of 8639 in 1870 and of 9046 in ^880. 

Titusville, originally a suiall lumbering town, began its career 
of jirosperity in 1859,*when oil was discovered in tflis region, and 
during the succeeding years it was the scene of very great activity. 
It was chartered in 18^, w^hen at the zenith of its prosperity. 
Since that time it has settlec^ down to a less fererish and more 
healtliy growth. 

TIUMEN. Sec Tyumen. 
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TTVERTON, a borough of Devonshire, England, is 
finely situilbed in tho midst of beautiful scenery at the con- 
fluence of# the Lowman and the Exe, Hi miles north of 
Exeter and 184 west-south-west of London. A branch line 
connects it \^th the Great Western, and the Kxe Valley 
Railway with K^ceter and Dulverton. The greater part of 
the tov^ is on the lefUbank of the Exe ; the four principal 
street!^ are wide and regular. Since 1262, when Amicia, 
countess of Devon, caused a stream of water to be directed 
from Norwood to^Tiverton, a distance of 5 miles, every 
street has had a constantly flowing sii])ply. At points 
now spanned by bridges there were formerly two fords, one 
over the Exe and the other ov(ir tho Lowman ; hence 
Twofordton an(>Twyfordton the^forrner names of the town. 
There still remain tho pri)jci[)al gateway and an octagonal 
turret of the ancient castle (now a private residence), built 
in 1106 by Richard de Ripariis or Redvers, first earl of 
Devon, and the chief residence of the Redvers till the execu- 
tion of Henry Courtenay, manpiis of Exeter, in 1530. The 
most ancient part of the church of St Peter is the Norman 
doorway ; the (unbaitled wi'stern tower is 1 20 feet in 
height. PJpr Rlundell’s free grammar-scliool (1604) new 
buildings have recently been erected in the 'rudor style. 
Among ot^er educational espiblishments are the school of 
science and art, the blue coat charity school (1714; re- 
established as a middle boys’ and midd!(3 girls’ school in 
1876), and the t-liilcott free school (1611). The other 
principal public buildings are the market-house (1830 31), 
the iiifirmafy (1852), the towndiall (1864), aud several 
almshouses. Tiverton was formerly famed for its woollen 
manufacture, introduced in the 14th century; its annual 
returns in 1612 were estimated at £300,000, about 8000 
persons being employed in the industry. It is now chiefly 
noted for its lace manufacture, established by John Heath- 
coat, the inventor of tlm bobbin net frame. The |)()pula- 
tion of the municipal borough (area, 17,401 acres) in 1871 
was 10,024, and in 1881 it was 10,462. 

Thn town existed in Saxon times. In tho reign of Edward the 
Confessor it was held by vassals or servants, and in Domesday it 
is entered as terra regifi. In 1200 it ha«l amarhet and three annual 
fairs. After the introduction of tho woollen trade in 1353 it l apidly 
increased, and Camden states that tho trade had })rought it “mueli 
gain and glory.” The town and castle were taken by Fairfax in 
1645. Tiverton siilTered from the plague in 1591 (when it had 5000 
inhabitants), a^id from lire in 159S, 1612, and 1731. It was incor- 
porated by James I. in 1615 ; but in 1732 its charter was forfeited, 
and a second was not bestowed till 1 737. Tho borougli was <ieprived 
of parliamentary representation in 1885. 

See Harding’s Jlisfn.»y of Tiverton, 2 vols., ISI.O. 

TIVOLI (Lat. Til)ur\ a town of Italy, situated 17 
miles east -nor til -east of Home on oiio of the spurs of 
Monte Ripoli, 830 feet above the sea. Its position is 
very striking and beautiful; it stands partly at the edge 
of the lofty cliff over which the river Anio falls in a most 
imposing mass of water. The present aspect of the fall 
is very different froiii what it was in ancient times, as the 
water has undermined and carried away great masses of 
the rock. In 1881 tlie population of the town was 
9730, and of the commune 10,297. 

Ancient Tibur was founded, according to tlio legend adopted by 
tho Roman poets, many centuries before Rome, by the Siculi.^ 
They wore expelled by a Greek named Tiburtus, tho son of Catil- 
lus, who bewime the eponymous hero of Tibur. ^ During the early 
historic period Tibur^ which stood on tho borders of the Sabine 
territory, was alw'ays a bitter enemy of Rome, and on many 
O(!ca8ion8 allied itself to various peoples, even tho Gauls, in their 
attacks on the city. With the rest of Latiuin, Tibur was finally 
conc^uered by Rome in 335 b.c., and on account of its constant 
enmity was treated with mucli severity, not being admitted to the 
Roman frandiise till towards the close of the republican period. 
Almost no mention of Tibur occurs during xhe time of the empire ; 
but the town is recorded to have suffereddscverely during the Gothic 
invasion in the 6th century. 

^ Dion., i 10, and Plin., //. AT., xvi. 87. 

* Hor., Odn i. 18, 2 ; O- . v. 74 ; Virg., .m., vii. 670. 
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Remains of its city wall still exist, built of squared blocks of* 
tufa ; but tlie whole circuit is not clearly determinable. Even 
the site of tlie largo and wealthy temple of Hercules is doubtful, 
whicli stood in an extensive temenos, containing libraries and a 
portions, where Augustus somotim(*s administered justice.^ At the 
edge of the cliff still stands a small circular temple, of doubtful 
<lcdication, which once had eighteen columns, and closely re- 
scmblcil that in tlie Forum Hoaniim of Koine. Its cclla walls arc 
of concrete faced witli opus rcticulatuni, and its columns of tra- 
vertine ; it dato.s from about tlie time of Christ. Its popular 
name i.s the “tcmjilo of the Sibyl.”'* Close by is another small 
jirostyle- tctrastyle temple resembling that (so called) of Fortuna 
Virilis in Romo. Remains of the circuit wall of the forum *alsc) 
exist, Avith a largo apsidal juojeetion, as well as an extensive 
crypto portieus, faced with blank areadiiig and divided internally 
by a row of twcnty-eiglit columns. Hbur was a favourite summer 
residence of many weallliy I'omans under tlie empire, and 
(‘specially of Horace and Ma'cenas.'’’ One of the cliief aqueducts of 
Rome, “Anio veins,” started from tlie Anio at Tibur. Tho 
ancient “lapis Tiburtinus” (modiTu travertine) was so called 
from its rbi(‘f quarries at Tibur, where it has been during long 
ages deposited by the water of the river Anio. 

J/adrutiis inJla^ wbieli stands at tlie foot of the, Tibur spur of 
liill about 2 miles distant, is one of tlie most important Roman 
remains in the world. Rctween 1870 and 1882 the greater jiart of 
its immenso area was e.xeavated ; tlie wliohi eireuit was once no 
le.ss tlian 8 mile.s. Die selieme of lliis wonderful group of build- 
ings Avas the fancy of tlie lieli and higlily edueated emperor 
Hadrian, wlio desired to reprodneo, Avitliin a short distance of 
Koine, a number of tlie chief Greek sites and buildings Avliieh be 
liad visited in dilforeiit parts of tin*, world. Ih*sid(‘s bis own palace 
he built a large stoa pmi'ile, copied from that at Athmis, an odeum, 
a lyeeum, an academy (with its gardens, halls, ami portieus), 
libraries, Latin and Greek tlieatrcs, a stadium, ]>ahestra, hippo- 
drome, baths, and imuiy temph^s. Large gardens, divided into an 
artificial “Vale of Tempo,” “ Klysian Field.s,” and “Tartarus,” 
Avero Avaterod by a Avimiiiig stream named llic “ Euripus.” In 
another place stood a “scrapenm,” cojued IVom that at Alexandria, 
and filTed Avitli p.seudo-Kgyptian statues and reliefs, many of Avhieh 
have been leeeutly umairtlied. Barracks for the prad.orian guard 
and roAvs of dwellings for slaves completed tliis inagnitieent group 
of buildings. In many parts the existing remains arc Avell pre- 
served ami in some eases tho uses of tlic dillerent buildings can he 
determined.® The main walls arc of eoncreic faced with mixed 
brick and opus letieiilatum, once Avholly covered with magnitieent 
Oriental marbles and crowded Avilh fine Greek and Griei o- Roman 
seuijiture ; mosaic of marble and glass was lavishly used for floors, 
walls, and vaults, tog(*th(‘r with the most elaborate painted decora- 
tions. A large number of tine Avorks of art have been discovered 
lierc, such as the mosaic of “ Bliny’s doves” and tlie Faun in rosso 
antico now in the Ca[iitoI. It is nrobable that the V5mus de’ 
Medici came from this villa, tog(‘tlier with many other statues 
found in the 16tli century Avhoso provnunice is uoav forgotten. 

TLAXCALA {TUiscahi^ y>., “House of Dread ”), an his- 
torical city of Mexico, capital of the state of Tlaxcala, which 
nearly coincide.s with the old native republic of Tlaxcala, 
occupying the easteriiiiiost of the four sections into which 
tho Anahuac plat(‘%u is here divided by ranges of hills, 
between 19*’ and 20” N. lat. The modern town, standing 
on the site of the old Indian capital, lies (in 19” 19' N. 
lat., 98” 6' W. long.) on the little river Papagallo (Atoyac, 
formerly Zahuatl), which floAvs between two hills at an 
altitude of considerably over 7000 feet, some 30 miles 
north of La Puebla and 170 by rail from Vera Cruz. 
Tlaxcala Wtos founded probably about the close of tho 
13th (century, when the Tlaxcaltecs, a branch of the 
Nahuatl race closely akin to the Aztecs, withdrew from 
tho western side of the central lacustrine district and 
established a powerful democratic state in a somewhat 
secluded, hill -encircled, but highly productive tract, 90 
miles in length by 70 in breadth, with ’a total area of 
over 1550 square miles. The Tlaxcaltecs, hereditary foes 
of the Aztecs, became, after a short resistance (^September » 
1519), the firm allies of the Spaniards, their co-operation 
contributing largely, if not mainly, to the overthrow of 

® See A])p. , Ml. Ch\, v. 24 ; and Suet., 72. 

® It has also been called the temple of Vesta, but tlie real site of 
this last Avas on the other side of tho river. 

® Ilor., Od., i. 7, 10, and ii. 6, 6, 

* Many of the names given to different parts by tin* Roman anti- 
quaries are based on mere conjecture. 
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^:he Mexican empire. But the result was the enslavement 
of Tlaxcala itself, the general decay of the country, and 
the dispersion of most of the inhabitants by Cortes. 
Although now reduced to a population of a little over 
5000, or, including the commune, to 3G,000, and wdth no 
monuments beyond a fine church, an old episcopal palace, 
and a town-liall, the city at the time of the conquest was 
a very largo {)lace, containing nearly as many inhabitants 
as the whole of the modern state (130,000). When 
occupied by the Spaniards, its size and splendour excited 
the admiration of Cortes, who describes it in somewhat 
exaggerated language as “ much larger and much stronger 
than Oranada, with as fine buildings and much more people 
than Granada had at the time it was captured, also much 
better supplied with the things of the earth ” {Cartas, 67). 
It was disposed in four distinct quarters sej)arated by higli 
stone walls, each with a palace for the ruling chief, besides 
temples, and stone buildings for the nobles. But most of 
the other houses were low mnd or adobe structures, fn 
the daily market, Avhich was said to be frequented by 
30,000 people, were ex[>osc(l for sale the products of the 
surrounding country, — maize, maguey (extracted from the 
aloe), and chilli pepper ; to these arc now added wheat, 
barley, pease, lentils, and a great variety of fruits. 

A prominent feature of the laiulsc^aj'je is tlio Sierra do Maliiitzi, or 
Malinche, that is, “Lord of Marina,’’ a name given to Cortes after 
his alliance with tlie “ lieroino of the conquest.” The Sierra 
(originally Matlacuozatl), wliicli rises grandly (more than 16,000 
feet) above the plateau, takes a i)roiiiiiicut place, in Tlaxcaltecaii 
mythology, owing to the p(‘culiar slia[)e of its summit, r(‘presenting 
in rough outline the body of a native woman lying at full length in 
its grave and j)artly wrapped in its cerements. There are some 
woollen manufactures, centred chiotly in the capital, ambalso a 
few silver, cof)pcr, lead, and coal mines in the San Ambrosio and San 
Mateo ranges ; hut the state is essentially agricultural, yielding 
largo annual crops of maize an<l wlieat, the total produce l)eing 
valued at over £1,000,000. 

TLEMCKN", or Tilimsan, a town of Algeria, chef-lieu of 
an arrondissement in the dei)artment of Oran, lies 86 miles 
S.W. of Oran, 2625 feet above the sea, on a terrace oi\the 
northern slo[)o of a range of rocky hills (3430 feet). Its 
white minarets, towers, and battlements rise picturesquely 
above the surrounding verdure, w'hich is nourished by 
numerous s[)rings, and even in anedent days gave rise to the 
Roman name Pomaria. The various quarters are grou{)ed 
around the principal mosque, — the Jewish to the south- 
west, the Moorish to the south-east, that of the merchants 
to the north-east, while the new town with the civic build- 
ings lies to the north-west. Of the sixty-four mosques 
which existed at the period of the French con([ucst, several 
have disa])peared. The great moscpic has a minaret 
adorned with marble columns, and cased with mosaic of 
the most varied designs ; a fountain of alabaster stands 
in the alabaster -paved inner court; and seventy-two 
columns siq)port the pointed arches of the interior. The 
mosque of Abul Hasan, now used as a French and Arab 
school, has two series of arches, which rest on alabaster 
pillars, and the courts are ornamented by sculptures of great 
beauty and richness ; the delicately carved cedar ceiling 
bears traces of polychromatic painting. The mosque of 
El-Halawi is specially interesting for the scnli)turcd capitals 
of its magnificent alabaster columns. Tlcmcen, be.sides 
numerous other *lnos( pies, possesses a fine yiodern Roman 
Catholic church in the Byzantine style and five syna- 
« gogues. The military authorities occupy the Mehuar or 
citadel, built in 1145, which separates the Jewish and 
Moorish quarters, and was formerly the palace of the 
rulers of Tlemcen. Only the moscpie and the battlemented 
wall, flanked by two towers, remain of its former magnifi- 
cence. Among the antiquities preserved in the museum is 
the epitaph of Boabdil, the last king of Granada,^ who 
died at Tlemcen in 1494. The vast basin under the old 
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\valls, now used as a reservoir (720 feet in length, 490 
in width, and 1 0 in depth), was apparently madt for naval 
exhibitions by the sovereigns of Tlemyen. Th^ barracks 
of the Spahis occupy all that remains of Kissaria, a 
.settlement of European merchants from Pisa, Genoa, 
Catalonia, and Provence. Leather, sajjddles, Turkish 
slippers, arms, and woollen goods .are manufactiyed in 
Tlemcen ; the production of oil and flour and market- 
gardening occupy Europeans and natives ; good tobacco 
is also growm. There is an active trade in cattle, wool, 
grain, and fruit. A railway (37 miles) is being built 
(1887) to connect Tlcmcen with Raligiin, its® port. In 
1886 the population (natives, Europeans, and Jews) was 
19,745 (26,395 in the conynune). r 

The town was originally at Agadir^ (Po;«rtnVT), to the east of the 
present site, where Roman inscriptions have hccMi found. At the 
time of tho Aral) invasion the district was h(dd by tlio Beni Ifrcn 
tnbe of Zeniita Berbers, who nltiinatply founded here tlie sove- 
reignty of the Beni Ya'la (1002-1080). In 1080 tho Almoravid 
king, after besieging and sacking the place, built a new town on 
tho site of his camp. Jlis successors reigned sixty- live years, 
when, after holding Agadir four years against the enemy, they 
were overcome by tho Almohades, ^^bo ma^fsacred tho inhabitants, 
rebuilt, enlarged, and repeopled the ruined town, an<^ surrounded 
Tleiiiecn and Agadir witli a common wall. Tlemcen now flourisho<l 
greatly under tlie 'Abd al-Wad, also a Zenata dynasty, wdio ruled 
first for tlio Almohades and after 1242 as nominal vndsals of the 
Hafsites of Tunis. In 1337 their power was temporarily extin- 
guished by the Merinids, who built the town of Mausiira, west 
of Tlemcen. They left some fino monuments oY the period of their 
ascendency, which lasted twenty-two years. Once more, under the 
’Abd al-Wud, from 1359 to 1553, Tlemcen enjoyej prosperity, 
when it had a population of 125,000, an extensive trade, a brilliant 
court, a poweriul army, and its finest buildiriL^s were reared. The 
Spanish occupation of Oran struck a fatal blow at the European 
commerce of tho town, which gradually lost all its territory to the 
'furks after they had seized Algiers. When the French entered 
Algeria the sultans of Morocco were worsted by the Kuluglis in 
their attempt to hold the town. In 1834, and again in 1837, 
Abd el-Kader sought to re-establish tho •ancient empire of Tlemcen, 
but the French definitely took possession in January 1842. 

TOAD. This animal belongs to the Anurous division 
of tho Amphibia, and toads and frogs are the only repre- 
sentatives of the Amu'a. or Batrarhia indigenous to Britain. 
To an ordinary observer the toad is proved to be an am- 
jdiibian by its moist soft skin, an anuran or tailless am- 
jihibian by the want of a separate tail. The toad differs 
from tho frog in the following points : — It has no teeth 
on either of its jaws or on tho roof of its moiftli, while the 
frog has a series of fine teeth on the upper jaw and also 
teeth on the jialato ; tho tongue in both animals is attached 
in front and free behind, but that of theJrog is forked at 
its free extremity, that of the toad is not ; tho skin of the 
toad is rough with largo protuberant warts, while that of 
the frog is smooth ; the body of tho toad is more globular 
and puffy than that of tho frog ; the hind legs in the toad 
are shorter, and the posterior digits not so completely 
webbed, the animal being more terrestrial in its habits 
than the frog. In the toad, as in the frog, there are four 
digits anteriorly, five posteriorly. Tho warts of the toad’s 
skin contain large cutaneous glands, whicli secrete a thick 
yellowish fluid with acrid properties, capable of irritating 
and producing slight inflammation on the human skin. 
The use of this secretion is probably to protect the toad 
from being devoured by carnivorous aninfkls. Like other 
Amphibia, it has a large membranous bladder communi* 
eating with the terminal part of the intestine — the allantoic 
bladder, — in which fluid accumulates, probably from the 
kidneys, though the ureters do ncYt open directly into the 
bladder. Tho toad, when handled or alarmed in any way, 
ejects the contents of its bladder. Owing to tJiese peculi- 
arities and its appearance, the animal is commonly regarded 
with loathing, and credited with far more poisonous pro- 
perties than it possesses. Ih its breeding habits the toad 
resembles the frog : its eggs are fertilized externally at the 
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moment of extrusion, as in the frog, the parents resorting 
to the water for the purpose of reproduction. The ova are 
laid im spring, apd are arranged, not in shapeless masses, 
but in a string containing a double series of eggs adher- 
ing by thdlr gelatinous envelopes ; the string extends to a 
length of tbfec or four feet. The tadpoles are similar to 
thojjp gf the frog, J)ut blacker ; their metamorphosis takes 
place in the same manner, the three pairs of external gills 
being first absorbed and replaced for a time by internal gills, 
which are in th^ir turn lost, the branchial slits being closed 
by the coalescence of the opercular membrane with the 
skin. The metamorphosis is complete in autumn. The 
toad is carnivorous, feeding on flies and other insects and 
worms. It ihibernates in winter, passing its period of 
torpidity in holes or bijitows in the earth. The finding of 
toads in a state of hibernation has given rise to stories 
of their being found in the centre of trunks of trees or 
imbedded in solid r6ck. The myth of the jewel in the 
head (Shakespeare) is prpbably founded on the brightness 
of the eyes, in which the iris is flame-coloured. 

There are twojcinds of toad in Britain, — the Common 
Toad, ^Jhich is almost IJlack in colour, and the Natter-jack 
Toad, which is lighter, smaller, and has a bright yellow 
lino along the middle of the back. The length of the 
common toad is 3^ inches, of the natter-jack 2| inches. 
The male natter-jack possesses a bladder or vocal sack 
beneath the throat communicating with the mouth, which 
acts as a resonator to its voice ; its cry is “ gluck-gluck.” 
The vocal sack is absent in the common toad, and only in- 
completely developed in the Green Toad of the Continent. 

In zoological classification the toad belongs to the genus Bufo^ first 
constituted by Lauren ti in tlie Synopsis Keptilhm, of which the fol- 
lowing diagno.sis is given in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Batr. Sal., 1882:— 

Pupil horizontal. Tongue elliptical or pyriform, entire and free 
.behind. Vomorino and maxillary teeth none. Tympanum dis- 
tinct or hidden, seldom absent. Fingers free; toes more or less 
webbed; the tips simple or dilated into small disks. Outer meta- 
tarsals united. Omosternum generally missing; if present cartila- 
ginous; sternum a cartilaginous plate, sometimes more or less 
ossified along the median line. Iliapophysos of sacral vertebraj 
more or less dilated. Terminal phalanges obtuse or triangular. 
Distribution cosmopolitan, except Australia. 

Bu/o vulgar is, Lamenti, the Common Toad, is thus distinguished. 
Crown without bony ridges. First finger as long as or longer than 
the second. Parotids distinct. Tympanum smaller than the eye. 
Toes half webbed ; no taml fold ; subarticular tubercles of toes 
double. The species is widely distributed, occurring throughout 
Europe, Asia, and north-west Africa, 

Bufo calamita, Laurenti, the Natter jack Toad, shows the follow- 
ing differences from B. vulgaris toes not half webbed ; tympanum 
rather indistinct; a tarsal fold. It is distributed throughout 
Europe. 

According to Boulengcr there are 77 species of Bufo known, of 
which 85 are confined to the Old World, the rest to the American 
continent. No species is common to the two great continents. 
The only other species occurring in Europe besides the two which 
are found in Britain kBufo viridis, Laurenti, which ranges through- 
out Europe, Asia,^and North Africa. 

TOBACCO consists of the leaves of several species of 
Nicotiana (nat. ord. Solanaceae)^ variously prepared for 
use as a narcotic. While it is principally manufactured 
for smoking, a large amount is also prepared for chewing, 
and to a more limited extent it is taken in the form of 
snuff. Under one or other of these forms the use of 
tobacco is more widely spread than is that of any other 
narcotic or stiriulant. 

History, Although the fact has been controverted, there cannot 
be a doubt that the knowledge of tobacco and its uses 
came to the rest of •the world from America, In Novem- 
ber 1492 a party sent out by Columbus from the vessels 
of his first expedition to explore the island of Cuba 
brought back information thatj they had seen people who 
carried a lighted firebrand to kindle fire, and perfumed 
themselves with certain Tierbs which they carried along 
with them. The habit of snuff-taking was observed and 


described by Kamon Pane, a Franciscan, who accompapjed 
Columbus on his second voyage (1494-6), and the practice « 
of tobacco-chewing was first seen by the Spaniards on the 
coast of South America in 1502. As the continent of 
America was opened up and explored, it became evident 
that the consumption of tobacco, especially by smoking, 
was a universal and immemorial usage, in many cases bound 
up with the mo.st significant and solemn tribal ceremonies. 

The term tobacco appears not to have been a commonly 
used original name for the plant, and it has come to us 
from a peculiar instrii incut used for inhaling its smoke by 
the inhabitants of Hispaniola (San Domingo). The instru- 
ment, described by Oviedo (llistona de las Indicts Ocddetir 
tales^ Salamanca, 1535), consisted of a small hollow wooden 
tube shaped like a Y, the two points of which being in- 
serted in the nose of the smoker, the other end was held 
into the smoke of burning tobacco, and thus the fumes 
were inhaled. This apparatus the natives called “ tabaco 
but it must be said that the smoking pipe of the con- 
tinental tribes was entirely different from the imperfect 
tabaco of the Caribees. Benzoni, on the other hand, whose 
Travels in America (1542-56) were published in 1565, 
says that the Mexican name of the herb was “tabacco.” 

The tobacco plant itself was first brought to Europe in 
1558 by Francisco Fernandes, a physician who had been 
sent by Philip II. of Spain to investigate the products of 
Mexico. By the French ambassador to Portugal, Jean 
Nicot, seeds were sent from the Peninsula to the queen, 
Catherine de’ Medici. The services rendered by Nicot in 
spreading a knowledge of the plant have been commemo- 
rated in the scientific name of the genus Nicotiana. At 
firSt the plant was supposed to possess almost miraculous 
healing powers, and was designated “herba panacea,” 

“ herba santa,” “ sana sancta Indorum ” ; “ divine tobacco ” 
it is called by Spenser, and “ our holy herb nicotian ” by 
William Lilly. While the plant came to Europe through 
Spain, the habit of smoking it was initiated and spread 
through English example. Ralph Lane, the first governor 
of Virginia, and Sir Francis Drake brought with them in 
1586, from that first American possession of the English 
crown, the implements and materials of tobacco smoking, 
which they handed over to Sir Walter Raleigh. Lane is 
credited with having been the first English smoker, and 
through the influence and example of the illustrious 
Raleigh, who “ tooke a pipe of tobacco a little before be 
went to the scaflblde,” the habit became rooted among 
Elizabethan courtiers. During the 17th century the 
indulgence in ^bacco spread with marvellous rapidity 
throughout all nations, and that in the face of the moat 
resolute opposition of statesmen and priests, the ‘‘ counter- 
blaste ” of a great monarch, penal enactmemts of the most 
severe description, the knout, excommunication, and capital 
punishment. 

The species of Nicotiana uuraber about fifty, but those of which ]^)taDy 
the leaves are used as sources of tobacco are few. With the excep- 
tion of two species, one native of New Caledonia, the other proper 
to Australia, they are all of American origin. They form two 
well-defined groups, the first of which is characterized by the 
possession of an elongated corolla tube, red in colour, the plants 
imving a single unbranched stalk which attains a height of from 
5 to 7 feet ; while to the second group belong such as have a 
swollen corolla tube of a greenish -yellow colour, and a much- 
branched stem reaching a height of only •from 2 to 6 feet. The 
type of the* first group is the Virginian Tobacco, N Tabacum, 
while the best known representative of the secoml is the Green 
Tobacco, N. mstka. These two species, together with tkeir 
numerous varieties, and with the Persian Tobacco, N. persica, --the 
source of the famous Tumheki or Shiraz tobacco,— are the sole 
sources of commercial tobacco. N. Tabacum is the species from 
which the tobaccos of Cuba, the United States, and the Philippine 
Islands, and the Latakia of Turkey, are derived, and it is thut 
the source of not only the greater proportion of the tobacco of 
commerce hut also the most highly prized and valuable of Hs , 
varieties. N. rusika, originally a native of Brazil, is cultivated 
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to a considerable extent in South Germany, Hungary, and the East 
Indies. 

The Virginian tobacco-plant, N. Tabaeumy is a coarse rank- 
growing annual, mth a simple unbranched cylindrical stem whicli 
attains a height of 6 feet and upwards, terminating in a panicle 
of pink flowers. It has alternate simple oblong lanecolnto leaves, 



those at the lower part of the stem being slightly stalked, and of 
large size, reaching to two feet in length, while the upper are seini- 
araploxicaul and of variable outline. The seeds are brown in colojir, 
witn a rough surface, of minute size, and exceedingly numerous, as 
many as 40,000 having been counted on a single plant. The whole 
of the green parts of the plant are covered with long soft hairs 
which exude a viscid juice, giving the surface a moist glutinous 
feeling. The hairs are multicellular, and of two kinds, one 
branching and ending in a fine point, while the other, unbranched, 
terminates in a clump of small cells. Stomata occur on both 
surfaces of the leaves, and, with the peculiar hair structure, render 
the microscopic ajipcarauce of tlic plant highly characteristic. 



Kio. ll.—MlcroHC'ojjlc .Structure of Tobacco Leaf. 


Cultiva- Tobacco will flourish over wide areas and in very dissimilar 
tioD. climates, but it is best suited for regions having a mean tempera- 
ture of not less than 40“ F. and wliere early autumn frosts do not 
• occur. It develoiis the most highly appreciated qualities in tropical 

lands possessed of a comparatively dry climate. Tobacco is a most 
exhausting crop, and Requires rich and abundant manuring, the 
character of which exercises a distinct influence on the quality of 
the product. A crop grown under such widely different conditions 
* of ^climate and agnculture as is the case with tobacco must of 
necessity be subject to varied treatment both in cultivation and in 
curing, and hero we can refer only to the general features of the 
growi^ and seenrin^ of the crop. 

• In European cultivation, the tobacco-seed is sown in a hotbed 
•bout the end of March. The scod-beds are kept covered with 
damp straw or withered leaves till the seedlings appear above the 
^ ground, after which the covering is removed, an^ to protect the 
* young plants from frost, to which they are extremely sensitive, tl)8 


beds are covered at night with mats. So soon as the plants’can be 
liandled, they are picked out in rows in a garden bea, where they 
remain protected from night frost till they have developAi five or 
.six leaves and have a height of 3 to 4 inches, '{'hey are th^n ready 
for transplanting, by ])referenco in moist weather, into prepared 
drills 20 to 25 inches ai)art in tlie field. I’he trani|planting is 
done about the end of May, or earlier in loealities free from night 
frosts, and in dry weather the field is j)lcntifully .souyed with liquid 
mauuro. The ]»lanls are carefully weeded and attended Jo, ^nd 
the soil is frequently stirred with narrow hoes until the* period 
when they show symptoms of flowering. This may be when Aey 
are only 3 feet high, or not until they have reached their j)roper 
hoight.of 6 or 8 feet ; hut the flowers must not b^ allowed to form, 
except in the ca.se of a few plants left purposely for seed. To 
obtain fine and strong leaves on the ]ilant is the great objont of the 
cultivator, and a fine tobacco plant ought to have from eight to 
twelve large succulent leaves. Cultivators commonly diminish the 
number of leaves by “topping” or breaking olT the top, under the 
idea tliat the remaining ones will afl(^d the strongest tobacco. 

Slickers or shoots near the root are carefully removed, and every- 
thing is done to concentrate the strength of the plant in the leaves. 

Every leaf injured by iiiseets is removed, ^aiid tne crop is watched 
until the leaves liave a yellowi.sh tint and begin to droop, when 
they are tit to be gatluTed. This is usually in September, so that 
the plants, from the time of their insertion on the mounds, have 
occupied the ground four months, dining which time they have 
been subjiad to many viei.ssi tildes, — tV^rn tlie*attacks of insects, 
fromadisea.se called “firing,” caused by the long contiin^aiice of 
very wet or very dry weather, and from the occurrence of autumn 
frosts while the crop is yet in the fuild. 

In the harvesting of the tobacco crop .several distinct Hictliods 
are followed. In ordinary European cultivation the ripe leaves 
are separated from the standing stalks in tlie field. The three 
lower root-leaves are first stripped oif.and laid, face downward, 
around the root to wilt, after which they are bundled and carried 
to the barn. Afterwards the remainder of the leaves arc separated, 
working from the top downwards, and, similarly, they are spread 
on the ground till by wilting they lose their brittleness. They are 
then bundled and packed, tops upward, closely on the floor of the 
ham for some time to sweat, by which the uniform riftening and 
subsequent favourable drying are ])roinoted. The biiiidles aro 
carefully watched to prevent overlieating, whieb would blacken 
and injure the leaves. In the tobacco-growing districts of the , 
United States the entire plant is cut down in the field close to the 
ground, then the stalks are spitted on long rods or laths, care 
being taken to keep tlie leaves from touching each other, and on 
these rods they are carried and hung in the barn or curing-house 
for ilrying. 

Tlic curing of the leaves which follows has for its objects the Curing, 
drying and preservation of the tobacco, and, by a process of slow 
fermentation, the modification of certain of the leaf constituents, 
and the development of the characteristic aroma of the substance. 

Subject to various minor modifications, the process of curing is 
carried out either slowly by the air-cure process or rapidly by fire- 
curing. The European cultivators, who generally cure by the 
slow process, either spit the leaves through the middle on a long 
rod or siting them on a cord, taking care to keep each leaf from 
touching its neighbour. These rods or cords of leaves are suspended 
in a barn or curing-shed in a way which allows the free circulation 
of the air, and at the same time brings the whole contents of the 
shed equally under the drying inflnonce of the air currents. When 
the weather is clear and dry, free circulation of the air is in every 
way promoted, but on humid days the moist air is excluded and 
sometimes artificial heat is required to prevent mildew and rotting 
of the leaves. Under favourable circumstances the tobacco will be 
dry and ready for further treatment in from six to eight weeks, and 
the leaves should then have a fine bright warm brown colour. 

In the United States the quick-drying process by artificial heat 
is emi>loyed principally for the preparation of export tobacco. 
Formerly the neat was obtained by means of an open charcoal fire 
within the curing-bam, but now the structure is heated by a 
^stem of flues which permits of the burning of any kind of fuel. 

For dark shipjiing tobacco, the entire plants, cut down close to the 
ground, are immediately housed, and at once dried off. Red 
shipping qualities are prepared by leaving the cut stems either in 
the fielu or hung on scaffolds in the bams for f few days to wilt 
and wither in the air, after which they are dried by artificial heat. 

In the treatment of both dark and red kinds the temperature 
within the bam is gradually rai.sed till it reaches 170® F., and the 
drying is complete in from four to five daysr 

By whichever way treated, the tobacco-leaf at this stage is 
brittle, and cannot be handed without cmmbling to powd^jr. The 
contents of the barn are therefore left till moist weather occurs, 
and then by the admission of atmospheric air the leaf blades absorb 
moisture and become soft and pliant. In this condition the leaves 
are stripped from the stems, sorted iilto qualities, such as "lugs,’’ 
or lower leaves, “ firsts, ” and “ seconds.” These are made np into 
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‘‘handi/’ or small bundles of from six to twelve leaves. Each 
bundle i| tied round with a separate leaf, and in this condition 
the tobacco is ready for bulking for fermentation. 

For fermentation the tobacco, whether in bundles, hands, or 
separate leaves, is piled up or bulked on the floor in a barn into a 
solid stack ito the height of 5 or 6 feet. Within this stack a 
process of fermentation is quickly set up, and the temperature of 
the mass rises^steadily till it reaches about 180^ F. Great care is 
now fallen to preveiU; overheating, and to secure the uniform 
fermentation of all the tobacco. The pile is from time to time 
takA down and rebuilt, the tobacco from the top going to the 
bottom, and that (^posed at the edges being turned in to the centre. 
In from three to five weeks the fermentation should be sufficiently 
carried out, and the leaves then have a nice uniform brown colour. 
The cured stack may in this condition be piled up in store without 
fear of further fermentative activity, till, with increasing summer 
heat, it is subject to the May sweat, which renders further watch- 
fulness necessary. « a 

The components of tobaaco, like those of all vegetable matters, 
arrange themselves under the three lieads of water, mineral acids 
and bases (which pass into the ash on combustion), and organic 
substances. According to an investigation carried out by Boauchef 
in Gay-Lussac's laboratoiy, the amount of ash from 100 parts of 
matter dried at 100® C. is in the roots 6 to 8, in the stems 10 to 13, 
and in the ribs and loaves 18 to 22 per cent. The greater part of 
the ash consists of insoluble salts, principally carbonate of lime. 
The soluble part consists largely of potash salts (KCl, K2CO3, 
KjSO.), Whicn may amount to from 5 to 35 percent., ana it is 
remarkable that tobacco contains no soda. In addition to the 
mineral salts proper, tobacco contains salts of ammonia and nitrates. 
In the l&f tne proportion of nitrates is greater in the rib than in 
the laminjB. In the former it may amount to as much as 10 per 
cent. (calculating,the nitric acid as KNO3). According to Schloesing 
{Ann. Chim. Phys.^ [3], xl. 4f9), the proportion of (combined) nitric 
acid in tobacco has nothing to do with its combustibility, that is, 
the Iengtli*of time a lighted cigar will glow s[K)ntanoou8ly. This 
quality is a function chiefly of the jmtash present in combination 
with organic acids. An incombustible tobacco, t.e., a tobacco 
which does not keep a growing ash, contains its organic acids in the 
form of lime and magnesia salts. The explanation is that, while 
organic potash salts, being fusible, yield when heated a porous 
charcoal which glows readily, the corresponding infusible lime 
salts yield a compact charcoal which is far less combustible. A 
combustible tobacco can be rendered incombustible by the incor- 
poration of sulphate or chloride of calcium or magnesium. By 
cultivation experiments in a potash-free soil, it has been ascertained 
that chloride of potassium used as a manure does not add to the 
o^nic potash salts in the leaves, but the sulpliate, carbonate, and 
nitrate ao give up their potash for the formation of organic salts. 

Subjoined is an enumeration of the proximate organic com- 
ponents of tobacco leaves, and their relative proportions in 100 
parts, according to the numerous analyses made in the laboratories 
of the French state tobacco factories 

Nicotine, a liquid volatile alkaloid, from 1^5 to 9 per 

cent. 

Essential oil, — according to Schloesing, an important element 
in the flavour of tobacco, although its proportion is exceed- 
ingly smaJl. 

Nicotianine, a solid camphor-like body to which, according to 
other authorities, the odour of tobacco is principally duo. 

Malic and citric acids, together 10-14 per cent., calculated as 
anhydrides. 

Acetic acid, very little in fresh leaves, but increasing in their 
fermentation. In snuff it may rise to 8 per cent. 

Oxalic acid, 1 to 2 per cent. 

Pectic acid, about 5 per cent. 

Rosins, fats, and other bodies extractable by ether, 4 to 6 per 
cent. 

Sugar, little in thc^ leaves, more in the stems ; in the fer- 
mentation it disappears. 

Cellulose, 7 to 8 per cent. 

Albuminoids, calculated from the nitrogen not present as 
nicotine, nitrates, or ammonia, about 25 per cent. 

Excepting th# nicotine, the several organic components of the 
leaves develop, roughly speaking, pari passu until fructification, 
When -certain comKoiients are attracted to the fruit, suffering 
chemical changes wnile so moving. Tl)e nicotine determines the 
strength of a tobacco, but not its flavour or aroma. The manure 
supplied to a tobacco field does not increase the proportion of 
nicotine, but affects only the weight of the crop. The percentage 
of nicotin^in the leaves may to some extent be modified in cultiva- 
tion,— plants wide apart developing fev| leaves, but these thick, 
fleshy, and rich in nicotine, while clo^ly packed plants throw out 
numerous but thin and membranous leaves having little nicotine. 
The proportion of nicotine present increases with the age of the 
Schloesing found in leaves at various stages of growth the 

wing percentage of nicotine May 25 (very young leaves), 


079; July 18, 1*21; Aug. 6, 1*93; Aug. 27, 2*27; Sept. 8, 3*afl; 

Sept 25, 4*82. 

Regarding the changes which take place in the manufactured 
leaf, we take the case of snuff, because with it the chemical chan^ 
arc carried farthest, and yet, qualitatively speaking, they are of tne 
same nature as those which smoking tobacco undergoes. In the 
fermentation begun in curing and continued in the sauced leaf, the 
malic and citric acids and the nicotine undergo partial oxidati'^a. 

The oxalate of lime and tlie pectates remain almost unchanged, 
and there are formed, of intermediate (not fully oxidized) ladies, 
ammonia, acetic acid, and black humic acid, the last giving to 
snuff its dark colour, A little methyl-alcohol is also at the same 
time formed. At this stage the tobacco-leaf is acid in reaction ; 
but after it is powdered, and again submitted for a prolonged 
period to a slow fermentation in air-tight boxes, it becomes 
decidedly alkaline by the ammonia, because, while acetic acid 
continues to bo formed and the ammonia and nicotine remain what 
they are, the malic and citric acids are progressively destroyed. 

Unfe.ss snuff contains free ammonia it is “flat,” and destitute of 
pungency. 

As to the composition of tobacco smoke, numerous investigations 
have been made. Kissling {Ding. Polyt. Jour.j ccliv. 234-246), 
experimenting on cigars, found that a large proportion of the 
nicotine passes unaltered into the smoke. Dealing with a tobacco 
containing 3*75 per cent, of nicotine, he recovered from the smoke 
52*02 per cent, of the total nicotine consumed, while in the uncon- 
sumed remains of the tobacco the proportion of nicotine was 
increased to 5*03 per cent. With a second sample of tobacco, 
having likewise 375 per cent, of nicotine, the smoko yielded only. 

27*83 per cent, of tlie total nicotine consumed, and the percentage 
in the unconsuined remains was raised to 4*51. From a tobacco 
containing only 0*30 of nicotine he recovered 84*23 of nicotine in 
the smoke. The composition of tobacco smoke is highly complex,, 
but beyond nicotine the only substauces found iu appreciable quan- 
tities are the lower members of the picolino series. 

The commercial varieties and the sources of supply of leaf* Coramer- 
tobacco are exceedingly numerous. Special qualities ot tobacco, as cial varie- 
of wines, Ac., belong to particular localities, outside of which they ties, 
cannot be cultivated. Those tobaccos are therefore natural mono* 
polies. Moreover, as is also the case with wines, the crops vary 
in richness and delicacy of flavour with the seasons of their growth, 
so that in certain years the produce is of much greater value tlian 
in others. Further, the properties of certain classes of tobacco 
render them specially suitable for cigar-making. Others are best 
fitted for smoking in pipes ; and there are numerous qualities which 
are valuable for snuff-making. National tastes and habits again 
frequently determine the destination of tobacco. Thus heavy, 
strong, and full-flavoured cigars and tobaccos are in favour in the 
United Kingdom, while on the Continent lighter and more brisk- 
burning qualities are sought after, and the materials consumed in 
the kalians of Persia and the East are not suitable for use in the 
short pipes of the Western nations. 

Of cigar tobaccos the most valuable qualities in the world are 
cultivated in the north-west portions of the island of Cuba. The 
district of Vuelta Abajo i.s the source of the highest quality, after 
which comes the produce of Partidas and Vuelta Arriba. A large 
jwrtion of the tobacco is made into cigars in the island, but con- 
siderable quantities are also exported to Europe and the United 
States for mixing with commoner qualities to give Havana character 
to the home-made cifears. In recent years a large export of tobacco 
from Brazil, especially from the province of Bahia, has sprung up, 
most of which goes to Germany and Austria for cigar-maxing. 

The “seed-leaf” tobacco of Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Ohio, 
grown from Havana seed, is devoted to cigar-making in the United 
States. Ill the East the most important cigar-tobacco region is 
the Philippine Islands, from which come the well-known Manila 
•cheroots and cigars and a largo quantity of leaf-tobacco of dis- 
tinctive aroma. Immense quantities of cigar tobacco are also ex- 
jiorted from Java and Sumatra, most of which passes through the 
markets of Amsterdam and Rotterdam. In the Madras presidency 
and in Burmali cigar tobacco is largely Cultivated, the strong heavy 
qualities of which aro well known to the British public in the 
Burmese, Jjunka, and Dindigul cheroots. 

Of ordinaiy smoking tobacco, among tho most esteemed quali- 
ties arc Varinas or kanaster, grown in the districts of Varinas, 

Merida, Margaj*ita, Ac., in Venezuela. The nUine kanaster, which 
covers several varieties of tobacco from South America, is mven 
on account of the wicker baskets (Span, kanastra) in which tliu 
material is packed for export. The toWco regions of tho United 
States— Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and Ohio— send great sup- 
plies of smoking leaf of various qualities into tho European market, 
especially into tho United Kingdom, which is almost exclusively 
supplied from these sources. Smoking tobaccos of the highest ^ 
quality, rivalling indeed the cigar tobacco of (^uba in flavour and 
value, are grown in Turkey, and specially m the province of 
SaWca. The famous Lataxia of the English smokers is pro- 
duced in the province of Saida, in the northern part of Syria (see 

XXIII. ^ 54 
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L.kTAKiA), and thoughout Asiatic Turkey there is an extensive shaped piece made to enclose the whole in a spiral manner, begin* 
cultivation and export of smoking tobacco. ning at the thick end of the ci^r and working down to the pointed 

Manu- In the manufacture of tobacco for smoking, we have to do with end, where it is dexterously finished by twisting to a fine point 
facture. the numerous forms of tobacco used for smoking in pipes, embrac- between the fingers. The finished cigars are either spread out in 
ing cut smoking mixtures, cake or plug, and roll or spun tobacco, the sunlight to be dried, or, where that is impracticable, they are 
Under Ibis heading come also the cigar and cigarette manufacture, exposed to a gentle heat They are then sorted icito qualities 
The raw material in the warehouses is of various qualities : some according to their colour, packed and pressed in boxes, in which 
is strong, rough, and harsh, and so is unfit for ordinary smoking ; they are stored for sale. Machinery is now employed for forming 
other .samj)lcs are mild and fine, with aromatic and pleasant ami moulding the fillings of cigars. , r 

flavour, but devoid of strength. By a proper mixing and blending Havana cigars are, as regards form, classification, method of 
the manufacturer is enabled to prepare the smoking mixture which putting up, and nomenclature, the models followed by manufacturers 
is desirable for his purpose; but certain of the rough, bitter of all classes of the goods. Genuine (“ legitimes ”) Havana cigap 
' qualities cannot be manufactured without a preliminary treatment are such only as are made in the island; and the cigars made in 
by which their intense disagreeable taste is modified. The storing Europe and elsewhere from genuine Cuban tobacco are closed as 
' ‘ of such tobacco for a loiigthoned period matures and deprives it of Havanas.*' Otlior brands of home manufacture con’lain some 

harshness, and the same result may be artificially hastened by proportion of Cuban tobacco ; and very good cigars may be made 
macerating the leaves in water acidulated with hydrochloric acuf, in which the name only of that highly-prized leaf is employed, 
and washing them out with pure water. The most efficient means, When we come to the inferior* classes of cigars, it can only be 
however, of improving strong, ill-tasting tobacco is by renewed said that they may be made from any kind of loaf, the more 
fermentation artificially induced by moisture and heat. ambitious imitations being treated with various sauces designed to 

Smoking Tlie manufacturer having prepared bis mixture of leaves, proceeds give them a Havana flavour. The highest class of Cuban-made 
mixtures, to damp them, pure water alone being used in the United Kingdom, cigars, called “ vegueras,” are prepared from the very finest Vuelta 
whereas on the Continent and in America certain '‘sauces” are Abajo leaf, rolled when it is just lialf dry, and consequently never 
employed, which consist of mixtures of aromatic substances, sugar, damped with water at all. Next come the “ regalias,” similarly 
liquorice, common salt, and saltpetre, &c., dissolved in water. The made of the best Vuelta Abajo tobacco; and it is only the lower 
pnmary object is to render the leaves soft and pliant ; the use of qualities, “ordinary regalias,” which are con^monly found in com- 
the sauces is to improve the flavour and burning qualities of the merce, the finer, along with the “v^gueras,” being exceedingly 
leaves used. When uniformly damped, the leaves are separately liigli- priced. The cigars, when dry, are carefully 8ortod*according 
opened out and smoothed, the midrib, if not already removed, is to strength, which is estimated by their colour, and classed in a 
torn out, except when “bird's eye” cut is to bo made, in which scale of increasing strength as eJaro^ Colorado clarOy inaduroy and 
mixture the midrib gives the peculiar “ bird’s eye” appearance, oscuro. They are pressed into the cigar boxes for sale, anS branded 
The prepared tobacco, while still moist and pliant, is pressed between with the name or trade mark of their makers. Cheroots differ from 
cylinders into a light cake, and cut into flue uniform shreds by a ordinary cigars only in shape, being either in the form of a trun- 
machino analogous to the chatf-cuttcr. The cut tobac.co is now cated cone, or of uniform thickness thioughout, hut always having 
roosted, partly with the view of driving off moisture and bringing both ends open and sharply cut across. Cheroots come priiici- 
the material into a condition for keeping, hut also partly to imjuove pally from Manila, but there are now large quantities imported 
its smoking quality. The roasting is most simply effected by into the United Kingdom from the East lndie.s and Burmah. 
spreading it on heated slabs, on which it is constantly turned ; but Cigarettes consist of small rolls of fine cut tobacco wrapjied in a Cigar- 
such a method does not yield uniform results, and it exposes the covering of tliin tough paper specially made for such use. Origin* ettes. 
workers to a most deleterious atmosphere and noxious fumes. A ally cigarettes were entirely prepared by the smoker himself ; but, 
roasting machine is in use, which consists of a revolving drum in now that the consumption of cigarettes has attained gigantic pro- 
which the tobacco is rotated, gradually passing from one end to portions, especially in Franco, they arc very largely made with the 
the other, and all the time under the influence of a current of heated aid of an elaborate system of automatic machinery. The machineo 
air passing througii it. cut the paper, gum its edge, measure out the proper quantity of 

Roll For roll, twist, or pigtail tobacco the raw material is damped or tobacco, wrap it up, make the gummed edge adhere, cut the ends, 
tobacco, sauced as in the case of cut tobacco. The interior of the roll and pack the cigarettes in boxes. 

consists of small and broken leaf of various kinds, called “ filler^” ; The manufacture of snulT is the most complex, tedious, and Snuff, 
and this is enclosed within an external covering of large whole leaf difficult undertaking of the tobacco manufacturer; but it is an art 
of bright quality, such leaves being called “covers.” The material now of relatively little and of decreasing importance. The tobacco 
is suppliea to the twisting machinery by an attendant, and formed best suited for snuff-making is thick ne.shy leaf of a dark colour, 
into a cord of uniform thickness, twisted, and wound on a drum by the finest qualities of snuff being made with dark Virginia leaf 
mechanism, analogous to that used in rope-spinning. From the and the Amersfoort leaf of Holland ; hut manufacturers work 
drum of the twisting machine the spun tobacco is rolled into up many kinds with fragments from the making of smoking 
cylinders of various sizes. These arc enclosed in canvas, and around tobacco, midribs, Ac. The varieties and qualities of snuff are 
the surface of each stout hempen cord is tightly and closely coiled, many, the differences being dependent on the material employed, 

In this form a large number, after being cooked or stoved in moist the sauces with which it is treated, and the method of manuiacture, 
heat for about twenty-four hours, are jiiled between plates in an The sauces for snuff consist of solutions of common salt, with various 
hydralilic press, and subjected to groat pressure for a month or six aromatic substances according to the flavour desired in the finished 
weeks, during which time a slow fermentation takes place, and a snuff, and with occ^isional additions of potash, sal ammoniac, and 
considerable exudation of juice results from*the severe pressure, other salts. The following is an outline of the method adopted in 
The juice is collected for use as a sheep-dip. making snuff on the great scale in the state manufacture of France, 

Cake Cake or plug tobacco is made by enveloping the desired amount The tobacco leaves are moistened with about one-fifth of their 
tobacco, of fillers within covering leaves of a fine hnght colour. A largo 
number of such packages are placed in moulds, and submitted to 
powerful pressure in an hydraulic press, by which they are moulded 

into solid cakes. Both cake and roll tobacco are equally used for 170*; hut the heat must te regulated, or parts of the mass would 
smoking and chewing ; for the latter purpose the cake is frequently^ become black as if charred. The heaps are made up in spring and 
sweetened with li^iuorice, and sold as honey-dew or sweet cavendish, autumn, and the fermentation is continued for live or six months, 

Cigjirs. For cigar-making the finest and most delicately flavoured qualities when the temperature remains stationir/y or begins to decline, 
of tobacco are generally selected. A cigar consists of a core or The heap is then opened, and the tobacco is ground, by which means 
central mass of fillers envelojjed in an inner and an outer cover or a pale brown dryish powder {rdpi sec) is obtained. Tliis is mixed 
robe. The fillers or inner contents of the cigar must he of uniform with about four-tenths of its weight of a solution of common salt, 
quality, and so packed and distributed in a longitudinal direction and is passed through a sieve, that the powder may he uniformly 
that tne tobacco may burn uniformly and the smoko can he freely moistened. It is then packed in large open chesti in quantities of 
drawn from end to^end. For the inner cover whole leaf of the from 25 to 60 tons, where it remains for nine or ten months, and 
same quality as the fillers is n.sed, but for the oqter cover only undergoes another fermentation, the tempeAture rising in the 
selected leaves of the finest quality and colour, free from all injury, centre of the mass to 120® or 130®. During this process the snuff 
^ ^e employed. The covers are carefully cut to the proper size and acquires its dark colour and develops its aroma. But it is not 
Siape witn a sharp knife, and, being damped, a pile of them uniform in quality throughout, and is removed to a second chest, 
smoothed out are placed together. In making cigars oy the hand, in such a way as thoroughly to mix all the different parts together, 
the operator rolls together a sufficient quantity of material to form and, after the lapse of two months, it is again turned over; and the 
the filling of one cigar, and expcrionce enables him or her to select process is sometimes reppated a third tune. When the snuff is 
very uniform quantities. This quantity is wrapped in the inner ripe, the contents of the various chests are mixed together in a 
cover, an oblong piece of leaf the length of the cigar to be made, large room capable of holdiflg 360 tons of snuff, where it is left for 
and of width sufficient to enclose the whole material. The cigar about six weeKS, and the whole mass being uniform in quality is 
^ is then rolled in the hand te consolidate the tobacco and brii^ it sifted into barrels for the market. The process of manufacture 
into proper shape, after which it is wrapped in the outer cover, a occupies in all from eighteen to twenty months. During these 
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repeated fermentations about two-thirds of the nicotine is destroyed, 
the aciditiy of the snuff disappears, and the mass becomes distinctly 
alkaline, notwithstanding tnat acetic acid is continuously evolved. 
The destruction of Aialic and citric acids continues, and the bases 
thereby set free saturate the acetic acid formed, leaving free 
ammonia in *the snuff. The properties of snuff are dependent on 
the presonce of free nicotine, free ammonia, and the j)eculiar 
aromatic priucildo developed in tho fermentation. 

^ Th§ rWuction of tobacco-leaf to a snuff powder is a task of con- 
sidemble difficulty, owing to the gummy nature of the sulmtance, 
whicii tends to coat and clog grinding surfaces. In early times 
the duly sauced and fermented leaves were made up into earottes,” 
—tightly tied up spindlo-formed bundles, from tho end of which 
the suulfe|, by means of a “snuff rasp,” rasped off his own supply, 
and hence the name “rap^,” which we have still as “ rappee,’ to 
indicate a particular class of snuff. Tho practice of tying up tho 
leaves in tlie jurm of earottes is still followed by makers of fine 
snuff, as tho very slow fcrhicntfitioii which goes on within the 
bundles is favourable to tlfe development of a rich aroma. For 
ulverization, the loaves are first cut to shreds with a revolving 
nife, and then powdered cither by a kind of mortar and pcstlo mill, 
or by falling stampers sftpplied with knife cutting edges, or more 
commonly they are treated in a conical mill, in wluch both the re- 
volving cone and tho aides have sharp cutting edges, so that the 
material undergoes a cutting rather tlian a grinding action. Tho 
snuff from the mill is sifted, and that which remains on tho sieve 
is returned to the mill, tho remainder being passed on as ntp6 see 
for furthef treatment as described above. 

Fiscal ^ In nearly all civilized countries the cultivation of tobacco and 
restric- its manufacture are conducted under state superviHion, and form an 
tions. important source of public revenue. In Franco, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, and Spain the cultivation is a state monopoly, and in other 
countries the cnjji is subject to heavy excise duties. Since tho 
time of Charles II. the growth of tobacco in England has been 
practically prohibited, the original legislative exactment to that 
effect haviftg been passed with tlie view of encouraging trade with 
the young colony of Virginia. When that motive ceased to have 
force the supposed difficulties of collecting the internal taxation 
still influenced tho legislature to continue their prohibition, and 
consequently a penalty or prohibitive tax equal to sixteen hundred 
pounds per acre is exigible on the cultivation of tobacco in tho 
United Kingdom. In Ireland tho duty on the cultivation of toWco 
tras abandoned between J822 and 1830, and in that interval the 
cultivation grew till about a thousand acres were under the crop. 
In 1886 the Government permitted the experimental cultivation of 
tobacco in England, under certain precautions ami restrictions for 
tho security of the revenue. Several proprietors in Kent, Norfolk, 
and other counties grow ex|icrimcntal patches with such success as 
to warrant the continuance of tho experiment and to prove the 
entire practicability of cultivating tobacco as an Engli.sh agricultural 
crop. The climate is, however, so variable that, were all restric- 
tions removed, and tobacco grown subject only to excise snijervisiou 
for collecting an ecpiitable tax, it is more than doubtful whether its 
growth would be a safe and profitable undertaking. 

Physio- The influence of tobacco on health and morals has, ever since 
logical its introduction into Europe, been a fruitful subject of controversy, 
ettects. On all grounds, except as a medicine, it met the most uncom- 
promising opposition when it first became known ; but it was 
precisely the expectations entertained regarding its medicinal 
virtues which were completely disappointed. Burton, in tho 
Amiomy of Mclandmly^ gives strong expression to the two views : 
“Tobacco, divine, rare, superexcelfent tobacco, which goes far 
beyond all the panaceas, potable gold, and tihilosopher's stones, is 
a sovereign remedy in all diseases. A good vonut, I confess, a vir- 
tuous herb if it be well qualified, opportunely taken, and medi- 
cinally used ; but, fis it is commonly abused by most men, which 
take it as tinkers do ale, 'tis a plague, a mischief, a violent purge 
of goods, lands, health,— liellish, devilish, and damned tobacco, 
the ruin and overthrow body and soul.” Burtons meaning— 
that tobacco in moderation is a good thing, while its excessive use 
causes many physical and other evils — has many sympathizers ; but 
the difficulty is to define moderation and excess. Among modern 
authorities, Dr Jonathan Pereira says, “ I am not ac(piainted with 
any well-ascertaflncd ill effects resulting from the habitual practice 
of smoking.” Siijilarly Sir Robert Christison concludes, “In 
many* individuals who use it habitually, the smoke has an extra- 
ordinary power in removing exhaustion, listleasness, and restless- 
ness, especially when brouglit on by bodily or mental fatigue, and 
this property is the basis^of its general use as an article of luxury.” 
Dr E. A. Parkes sums up his observations thus : “ I confess myself 
quite unegrtain. I can find nothing like good evidence in books ; 
too often a foregone conclusion, without 4ny evidence to back it, is 
given. I think we must decidedly ailpit injury from excess ; from 
moderate use I can see no harm, except it may be in youth." On 
the other hand, it is asserted by the opponents of tobacco, and by 
the anti-tobacco societies, that the habitual use of this narcotic 
leads, especially in the young, to decrease of bodily and mentd 
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vigour, and specially produces symptoms of anaunia, palpitatioh, • 
intermittent pulse, and other affections of tho heart and circula- 
tion. It is an admitted fact that a disease of the vision— tobacco 
amblyopia—is contracted by smokers, and is not uncommon 
among those using strong heavy ])repai’ation8, such as black twist. 
Allowing that such incidental evils may arise from even compara- 
tively moderate indulgence in tobacco, they are after all as nothing 
compared to the vast ag^*cgatc of gtmtle exhilaration, soothing, and 
social comfort, extracted from tho Virginian weed. 

With tho almost universal prevalence of the use of tobacco, it Coni- 
must be obvious that the amount consumed yearly is very great, merce. 
In the United Kingdom, which 
is much less a tobacco-consiiming 
country than the United States 
or many European countries, the 
consumption per head has steadily 
increased, as is shown in tho 
accompanying table. 

The customs duty derived from 
iinj)orts of tobacco amounted in 
1886 to £9,298,990, and there cer- 
tainly is a considerable quantity of manufactured tobacco smuggled 
into tho kingdom which comes into no official record. In the United 
States the production of tobacco was in 1840 219,163,319 lb, in 
1850 199,752,655 lb, in 1860 434,209,461 lb, in 1870 202,785,341 lb, 
and in 1880 472,661,157 lb. During the ten years ending IS81 
the average annual production was 472,000,000 lb, cultivated on 
from 600,000 to 700,000 acres, the value of the crops ranging from 
$40,000,000 to $45,000,000. In the same ten years 2,640,818,001 lb 
of leaf were exported, 1,897,606,249 lb were manufactured forborne 
consumption, and the quantity consumed by growers was estimated 
to be emial to 280,000,000 lb. 

For Tobacco Pipe, see Pive. 

The litemture of tobacco is very extensive. The late Mr William Bragge of 
Birmingham publlshud In 1880 a revised bibliography of the subject, Hibliotheca 
Nicotiana, extending to 248 quarto pages. Kroni such a mass of authorities It 
would he vain here to make select Ions, but meutlon may be made of Fairholt’s 
capital gos8ii)ing work, Tobacco^ iU JJittory and At$ociaiions (2d ed,, 1S7«). As 
modern standard works there may also be quoUtd TIedemann’s Oeschichte (k» 
rae>(i*i (1856) and Wagner's TabakctiHur, Tabak-und Cigarrm-fabrication (1884). 

In the Tenth Census Keports of the United Stntes (1883), vol. 111., there are a series 
of elaborate papers on tho cultivation, manufacture, and statistics of American 
tobacco. (j. PA.-W. D.) 

TOBAGO, the most southerly of the Windward group 
of British West Indian Islands (IT 9' N. lat., 60“ 12' W. 
long.), 20 miles north-east from Trinidad, is 26 miles in 
length and at its greatest breadth, with an area of 114 
stfuare miles (73,313 acres). Its formation is volcanic, 
and the physical aspect irregular and picturesque, with 
conical hills and ridges; the main ridge is 1800 feet 
high and 18 miles long. There are several excellent har- 
bours. The products are sugar, rum, molasses, and fruits 
of various kinds, only the low ground being cultivated; 
production is not increasing. In 1885 the revenue was 
£10,826 and the expenditure £12,031, while the imports 
were £30,758 and the exports £26,414. The population 
in 1885 was 19,363 (9368 males and 9995 females), princi- 
pally of African rice, the whites being very few. Tobago 
has a small legislative council and an administrator under 
the Government of the Windward Islands. Its capital 
is Scarborough (1200 inhabitants), on the south-east 
coast. 

Tobago was discovered by Columbus in 1498, and the British 
flag was first planted in 1580, the island being then occupied by 
Caribs. It has subsequently been held by the Dutch and the 
French, but ultimately was ceded to the British crown in 1814. 

TOBIT, The Book of, one of the Old Testament 
apocrypha, relates with many marvellous circumstances 
the virtues, trials, and final deliverance of Tobit, a pious 
Israelite who was carried to Nineveh in the captivity of 
the ten tribes, and, after rising into favour and wealth as 
a trader at the royal court, was reduced to poverty because 
he habitually buried those of his nation whom the tyrailf 
slew and ordered to be cast forth unburied. Besides this 
he lost his eyesight through an accident. Reduced almost 
to despair, like Job, and taunted like Job by his wife 
(‘‘where are thy alms and righteous deeds ?”), he yet puts® 
his faith in God and prepares to die, but first resolves to 
seid his son Tobias to RhagaB (Rai), in Media, to reclaim 
an old loan. Now his prayers are heard and his righteou^' 
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DC8S rewarded, for Kaphael, one of the seven angels that 
present the prayers of the saints before God, is sent in 
human form to conduct Tobias on his journey. Thus 
aided, Tobias not only recovers his father^s money, but by 
killing a fish which attacks him as he washes his feet in 
the Tigris, becomes possessed of two invaluable drugs, its 
liver with the heart and its gall. By fumigation with 
the former ho drives away {he demon Asmodeus, who had 
slain the seven bridegrooms of a virtuous Jewish maiden, 
Sara of Ecbatana, his own kinswoman, and, so wins a good 
wife, and with the gall ho heals his father’s eyes. In spite 
of the absurd machinery and other puerilities, the story is 
ingeniously constructed, and the picture of Tobit’s piety 
is natural and touching, so that the whole is a very good 
exhibition of the weakness and the strength of Judaism 
as it was among the Israelites of the dispersion. 

The date of the book cannot be precisely determined. 
It was written before the destruction of the temple (xiv. 
5), and is cited by early Christian writers. On the other 
hand, it is in the highest degree probable that the Greek 
text is original,^ in which case the book can hardly be 
earlier than the 2d century b.c. A date about the middle 
of this century, or a little earlier, at the time of bitter 
conflict with the Greeks, seems to accord best with the 
tone of the book. The sympathy shown for the victims of 
tyranny, to whom burial was denied, acquires fresh mean- 
ing when compared with such a passage as 2 Mac. v. 10, 
and the prominence given to eschatological hopes in the 
closing verses fits a time when interest in the prophecies 
of Israel’s future glory was revived by the struggle for 
national independence in Judaea. 

That Tobit was written by a Jew of the Eastern' dis- 
persion (so, r.y., Ewald, Gesch.^ iv. 269) will hardly be 
maintained by any one who accepts the Greek text as 
original. The book remained almost unknown to the 
Syriac church, a fact which tells strongly against the 
hypothesis of an Eastern origin ; and at the period to 
which the work can be best referred Egypt is the OT\ly 
probable place for a Jewish-Greek composition. The 
writer knows nothing about the geography of the East 
beyond a few names which every Jew must have heard, — 
the Tigris, which, by an error common among the Greeks 
but hardly possible to an Oriental Jew, he regards as 
flowing between Nineveh and Media ; Rhagae, which was 
a royal residence of the Parthians; the famous city of 
Ecbatana; and Elymaia (ii. 10), which was associated 
with the disaster of Antiochus Epiphanes. And in both 
forms of the Greek text (vi. 9 in the ^mmon text, and 
V. 6 in the longer) Rhagae is falsely represented as quite 
near Ecbatana,^ Nbldeko surmises, as others have done 
before him, that the “ fish ” which attacked Tobias was the 
Egyptian crocodile, and this conjecture is raised almost to 
certainty when wo read in Kazwini i. 132 that the smell 
of the smoke of crocodile’s liver cures epilepsy and that its 
dung and gall cure leucoma, which was the cause of Tobit’s 
blindness.® Thus the cures of Sara and Tobit are natural 
(c/. the longer Greek text, vi. 4 «</.); the angel’s help is 
necessary only to secure the medicaments and explain 
their use. 

But though the story may have been written in Egypt 
it contains Persiair elements. There is no inconsistency in 

^ Seethe arguments of Nokleke, Bert. Ak.^ 1879, p. 

This paper also couiains the best di.scussion of the relation of the 
various texts of the book. 

* N6l(leke shows tliat the same error in a less gross form appears 
In both texts in chaix ix. The fui-ther erroneous statement of the 
longer text that Ecbatana lies in a plain occurs also in Dlod., ii. 13, 6, 
in a passage dependent on Ctesias, from whom the addition may have 
been taken. 

• Very similar statements as to the medical virtues of the crocodile 
(aquatic or terrestrial) occur in Greek and Latin writers. 
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this, for the authors of Jewish Haggada generally borrowed 
the themes which they embellished, and that fiom very 
various quarters. In fact, at the close ^of our bopk there 
is a brief allusion to another story, ^ quite unknown to us, 
which the author evidently did not invent. The proof of a 
Persian element in the tale lies, not in the localities, but in 
the angelology and demonology. Asmodeus is the^ Iranian 
evil spirit AeshmH Daevfl, and Raphael, as the guardian of 
Tobias, has a strong resemblance to the Iranian (^rabsha. 
Such precise adaptations of Zoroastrian Meas were hardly 
the common property of Judaism at so early a date ; they 
lead us to conjecture that the writer borrowed* from an 
Iranian story.® And only in this way can we explain the 
appearance of the dog who goes out and ^returns with 
Tobias and Raphael. ThiS tr^^ is so inconsistent with 
Jewish feelings towards the unclean animal that it is 
omitted in the Hebrew and Chaldee versions. But to the 
Iranians the dog was not only a sftcred animal, the pro- 
tector of herds and homes, but was the companion of the 
protecting spirit ^raosha (I^utulaheshj chap, xix.), to whoni 
Raphael in our tale corresponds. ^ 

The Greek text of Tobit is fouiuFiii a shorter recension (the 
usual text) and in a longer form preserved in the Codex *lSinaiticu8 
(published by F. II. Reiisch, 4to, Bonn, 1870). There are frag- 
ments of another form of tlie longer text in several cur^vos. All 
the forms are given in Fritzsche’s Libri Apoanjphi, Leipsic, 1871. 
The sliorter text, in the judgment of Fritzsclie and Nbldeke, is the 
earlier. The longer text is also represented by tko Latin versions, 
the sccon<l part of the rare Syriac version (tlio first part is from 
the hexaplar Greek), and two cdosely .allied Jewish versions, the 
Aramaic (published by Ncubauer, from a unique Mulmsh in the 
Bodleian, Oxf., 1878) and the Hebrew, first printed in Constantin- 
ople (1516), reprinted by Miinstor in 1542 (wlience its common 
name Hchrmua MunHteH)Q.n(\ imduded in Neubaiier’s edition. The 
Aramaic seems to bo a late form of the text known to Jerome, 
and of which lie made use for the Vulgate Latin; it is certainly 
a translation from the Greek. There are recent commentaries on 
Tobit by Fritzscho (Kurzgef, Handb, zxi.doi Apocr.^ ii., Leipsirf, 
1853), Keuseh (Freiburg, 1857), Sengelmann (Hamburg, 1857), 
and Gutborlet (Theissing, 1877). Nuldeko's paper already quoted 
is indispensable. For other literature, see Schiircr, NTliche Zeit- 
ijcsch,, 11 . 609. (W. R. S.) 

TOBOLSK, a government of Western Siberia, having 
the Arctic Ocean on the N., Archangel, Vologda, Perm, 
ajid Orenburg on the W., Akmolinsk and Semipalatinsk 
on the S., and Tomsk and Yeniseisk on the E., is one 
of the largest provinces of the Russian empire, occupy- 
ing nearly 7 per cent. (531,980 square miles) of its total 
area. It borders on the Arctic Ocean, from the river 
Kara to the Bay of the Ghida, the broad peninsula of 
Yatmat projecting between the Kara Sea on the west and 
the Bay of the Ob; this last i)enetrates into the continent 
for more than 550 miles, with a width of from 60 to 70 
miles, and receives another long and wide outlet — the bay 
of the Taz (Tazovskaya). Another wide bay of the Kara 
Sea — the Baidaratsk, or Kara Bay — runs up into the 
Yatmat peninsula from the north-west.* The islands be- 
longing to the government are few ; Byelyi, at the ex- 
tremity of Yatraat, and a few small ones along the west 
coast of the peninsula, as also in the Obi Bay, are for the 
most part ice-bound. This extensive province occupies the 
greater part of the lowlands of north-western Asia, which 
extend eastward from the Urals, and only iq the far north 
does it include the eastern slopes of these mountains. The 
Pai-ho coast-ridge only touches Tobolsk with its south- 
eastern extremity. The Urals proper, which run south- 
west from the Kara Sea as far as to the Tell-poss group 
(5540 feet), and thence take a southerly direction, form 
the boundary between Tobolsk and Vologda as (ar as the 

* The utory of Nadab and Achiacharus. The names are uncertain, 

and one text substitutes Aman' (Haman) for Nadab. But the allusion 
is not to the book of Esther. „ 

* Compare what is said under Thousand and On* Niohts (p. 312) 
as to the prol^able influence of an Iranian legend on the book of Esther. 
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sourcel* of the Petchora (61® 30' N. lat.), but farther 
south their eastern slopes are included in the Russian 
government of Perm, and only their lowest spurs, 200 
miles from the main ridge, belong to Tobolsk. The aver- 
age height •of the northern Urals is about 3000 feet, and 
several of th^ir summits range from 3300 to 4000 and 
even*4i70 feet (Net-yu, in 68'* N. lat.). The remainder 
of tjjie government is of lowland character, hardly at any 
point rising above the sea by more than a few hundred 
feet, but these lowlands vary greatly in their different 
parts. They assume the character of grassy steppes or 
prairies fn the south, of immense marshes sparsely covered 
with forest in the north, and of treeless tundras as the 
shores of the«A.rctic Ocean arg approached. The southern 
steppes, in their turn, ni^y be subdivided into two distinct 
portions, — the Tobot and Ishim steppe in the west, and 
the Baraba in the east. The former, nearly 43,000 square 
miles in area, is one of the most fertile parts of the empire. 
One-third is under forest, and the remainder has a soil 
of very fertile black earth, which has the further advant- 
age of being sufftciently watered. The climate, indeed, 
is very jjpvere, the mean* annual temperature (30° to 34° 
F.) being such as is found only in the north of Sweden 
and in .^rchangel; but the warm summer (65° to 68° in 
July) and the amount of light received from a bright sky 
combine to make vegetation develop with a rapidity quite 
unknown to ^^estern Europe. This region now has a 
population of more than 800,000, almost all Russians 
(only 14,t)00 aborigines), so that it -may be said to be 
more thoroughly Russian than the Volga provinces. The 
area under crops every year is 3J million acres, and the 
region promises to become a regular granary for Siberia and 
north-eastern Russia. The second portion of the southern 
plains, which might be called the Baraba region, being 
mostly occupied by the Baraba steppe, covers about 55,000 
square miles. Only its western borders belong to Tobolsk. 
It also is perfectly flat, and covered with recent deposits; 
but, as there is no definite slope, the surface waters move 
slowly, and accumulate into a very large number of lakes 
and marshes. The climate is moister and the summer 
still shorter and less hot than in the preceding region. 
Forests, consisting chiefly of birch, are spread in clusters 
over its surface. The soil of this region also is very pro- 
ductive, but the fertile patches are separated by marshy 
grounds, and the dense clouds of mosquitoes which float 
over it in summer are a positive plague to both man and 
beast. The population numbers only 250,000, also almost 
all Russians (only 4000 aborigines), and the area annually 
under crops is about 1,350,000 acres. To the north of the 
regions just specified is that occupied by the administra- 
tive districts of Tura, Tobolsk, and Tara, with an area of 
about 110,000 square miles ; this may be described as the 
tai^a region. It Js covered throughout with impenetrable 
forests and quivering marshes — the dreadful urmann^ which 
are penetrated by n^h only for some 20 to 50 miles 
around the widely separated settlements. Immense cedar- 
trees, larches, firs, pines, birches, and maples grow very 
densely, and the underwood is so thick that a passage can 
be forced only^with the aid of the hatchet, the difficulties 
being further increased by the layers of decayed wood and 
,by the marshes. • To cross these, which are treacherously 
concealed under a swaying layer of grassy vegetation, a 
kind of snow-shoe must be used even in the summer, and 
many can be crossed ’only in winter. Immense areas of 
the urmaju^ especially on the Vasyngan, have never been 
visited by man ; but still, from ti*ie to time a Russian 
settlement arises in the forests, jnostly founded by Non- 
conformists in hiding, who freely receive all sorts of 
fugitives. The south-western parts of this region are 
crossed by the Siberian highway, and to this circumstance 


alone is it indebted for its population of nearly 450,000 
(32,000 aborigines). Only 2 per cent, of this area is under 
culture., Farther north extend the tundras, where the aver- 
age temperature rapidly decreases from the 25° F. found 
in the preceding region to 15°, 10°, and 7°. The frozen 
soil during the hottest part of the summer thaws only for 
a few inches beneath the surface. The frost sets in early, 
and a thick envelope of snow lowers the spring tempera- 
ture. Forests cover the southern parts, but the trees 
become poorer, shorter, and thinner, and huddle into im- 
penetrable thickets ; while, farther north, only the creep- 
ing variety of birch and the dwarf varieties of willow hold 
their ground. Within the Arctic Circle the last traces of 
arboreal vegetation disappear, their northern limit being 
pushed south by the double bay of the Ob and the Taz, 
and by the proximity of the Kara Sea. 

Apart from the Urals, there are no tmees of hard rock anywhere 
in Tobolsk. Down to its southern borders it is covered with 
Post-Pliocone deposits, which are met with as far as the water- 
parting between the Irtish and the Aral-Casnian depression. This 
range of flat hills rises a few hundred feet at)ove the sea-level, and 
it seems to mark the limit of extension of the Post-Glacial gulf 
of the Arctic Ocean whicli covered western Tobolsk during the 
Glacial period. Contrary to Humboldt’s hypothesis, it remains, 
however, doubtful whether it was connected in Post-Glacial times 
with the Aral -Caspian Sea otherwise than by means of narrow 
straits, whi(;h disappeared at any rate nt an early stage in that 
geological pcrio<l. 

Tlie climate of Tobolsk is one of great extremes, the differences 
between the averages for the hottest and coldest months reaching 
as much as 70^* F. The average temperatures at Berezoff, Narym, 
Tobolsk, and Ishim respectively are 24®, 28®, 81® *8, and 32® 
(January, - 8® *3, - 8®, - 2®, and ~ 4® ; July from.62® to 67°). Only 
194 ^ays nt Ishim and 153 at Berezoff have a temperature above 
32®; and the Ob at Obdorsk continues ice-bound for 219 days (the 
Irtish 176 days at Tobolsk). 

The government is watered by the Ob, which traverses it for more 
than 1300 miles, and is navigable throughout. It receives many 
tributaries, .some of which are 200 to 350 miles long, but flow 
through quite uniiiliahited regions. The Irtish, a left-hand tribu- 
tary of the Ob, covers all the southern part of Tobolsk with its 
numerous tributaries. It waters Tobolsk for 760 miles, and is 
nfi^^igablo for the wliolo of its length ; it receives the great Tobot, 
about 420 miles long, also navigable, the Ishim, and a number of 
loss important streams ; wliile the Tura, a tributary of the Tobot, is 
also a channel for navigation. The navigation lasts for nearly six 
months in the south. The first steamer on the Ob system was 
launched in 1845 and the second in 1860; since the latter date 
steam navigation has steadily developed. 

Lakes, some of them salt, occur in great numbers on the water- 
parting betwoem the Irtisli and the Aral-Caspian, and everywhere 
in South Tobolsk. Lake Tchauy, the largest, covers 1265 square 
miles. All are being rapidly dried up, and even witbin the last 
hundred years they have umlorgone great changes. Thus, in the 
group of lakes of Tcl^my, in the Baraba steppe, wliolo villages have 
arisen on ground that was under water in tlio earlier years of this 
century.^ Immense mar.shes cover Tobolsk beyond 57® N. lot., — the 
Vasyngan marshes in the cast, the Kondinsk and Berezovsk marshes 
in tlie west, both joining farther north the tundras of the Arctic 
shores. 

The population reached 1,283,000 in 1882. Although recent 
immigrants, the Ru.ssiaus already constitute 94 per cent, of the 
aggregate population, and their numbers are steadily increasing by 
immigration, and partly also by the arrival of exiles. No fewer 
than 43,750 immigrants from Kussia settled at Tobolsk between 
1846 and 1878, but of lute this figure has greatly increased. In 
1879 as many as 59,134 exiles were on the registers, but of these 
more than 20,000 had left their abodes and disappeared. As a rule 
the exiles belong to the poorest class of population, According 
to M. Yadrintsefl',^ tlie native population of Tobolsk was repre- 
sented in 1879 by 29,150 Tartars and 8730 oUier Turkish inhabit- 
ants, chiefly iff the south, 22,850 Ostiaks, chiefly on the Ob, 6920 
Samoyedos in the north, and 6100 Voguls in the north->vcst; the 
total amounted to 74,220, — that i.s, 6 1 percent, of the aggregate 
population (1,206,000 in 1879). The Ontiaks {q.v.) are in a very 
miserable condition, having come under heavy obligations to the 
Russian merchants, and being compelled to liaiid over to them 
nearly all the produce of their hunting and fishing. The Tartar 
settlements in the south arc prosperous, but not in the Tobolsk ^ 
district, where their lands have been appropriated for the Russian 

• ^ See Yadrintseff in Izvestia Russ, Geogr, 6’oc., 1886. 

2 Siberia as a Colony (Russian). 
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sutlers. Of the Russians nearly 35, 000 are Nonconformists, accord- 
ing to official figures, but the number is greatly understated. Many 
of tho Samoyedos, Ostiaks, and Voguls arc nominally Christians. 
The Russians and tho Tartars, who chiefly inhabit South Tobolsk, 
mostly live by agrieulturo. Of the total area of land regarded as 
suitable for cultivation (28,400,000 acres), 15,600,000 are owned 
by the peasant communities. Summer w'heat, rye, oats, barley, 
and some buckwheat are raised. Flax and horn]) and tobacco arc 
cultivated in the south, where cattle-breeding also is extensively 
carried on. Tho ravages of antlirax, liowjjver (see Murrain, vol. 
xvii. p. 58), are very severe, especially in tho marshy parts of the 
province. Tho indigenous inhabitants of tho north nad, in the 
same year, more tlian 100,000 reindeer. Dogs are used in sledges 
in the far north. In the forest region the chief means of existence 
arc found in tho forests. The pursuit of bears, wolves, foxes, 
squirrels, ermines, stags, elks, as also of sables and beavers (rapidly 
disappearing), is a regular occupation with tho Russian peasants 
as well as with tho indigenous inhabitants ; sledges and cars, 
mats, sieves, wooden vessels, and pitch and tar are also manu- 
factured to a considerable extent in tho villages (valued at about 
£150,000). Codar-Miits (from 5000 to 8000 cwts. every year) are 
gathered, partly for the sake of their oil. The fisheries of the Ob 
and tho southern lakes are important; no fewer than 1700 Ostiaks 
are engaged in them on the Ob. No less than 200,000 cwts. of fish 
are annually caught in the district of Tara alone, and Surgut 
exports it to the value of £10,000, while in the Nurym region 
10,000 cwts. of salt are used for preserving the fish. 

The industries arc insignificant (chiefly tinning, distilling, and 
tallow-melting) ; iron- works and woollen -cloth mills arc still in 
their infancy. The export of cattle, hides, tallow, corn, flour, fish, 
and furs to kussia, both from Tobolsk and from the Kirghiz steppe, 
is of some importance. Spirits are sent farther east, to Toimlk ; 
while all kinds of manufactured wares are imported from Russia. 
The fairs of Irbit and Ishim are tho chief centres for trade. 

The educational institutions are few. It is worthy of remark 
that of “secondary schools” (gymnasia and pro-gymnasia) there 
were in 1883 eight for girls, with 1065 scholars, and only four 
for boys, with 711 scholars; of primary schools there were 250, 
with 5844 boys and 1403 girls. 

Tobolsk is divided into ten districts {olcmgs)^ tho chief towms 
(with populations in 1883) being Tobolsk (20,130), Berezolf (1990), 
Ishim (7100), Kurgan (8570), Surgut (1460), Tara (8640), Tiirinsk 
(4650),,^. Tyukatinsk (3900), Tyumefl (14,300), and Yalutorovsk 
(4500). Of these towns, only Toijulsk and TvuMK5t {q.v.) arc really 
entitled to the designation, the others being mere villages, of loss 
importance than many others on tho great Siberian highway which 
crosses the government from Tyumeh to Tomsk. (P. A. K.)r 

TOBOLSK, capital of the above government, is situated 
on tho right bank of the Irtish, near its junction with the 
Tobot. It is 1535 miles from Moscow, and since the 
alteration of the course of tlie great Siberian highroad 
from Tyumen to Tomsk it has become an out-of-the-way 
place, and is no longer either capital of Western Siberia 
or even an administrative centre for exiles, as it was for- 
merly. Viewed from the Irtish, the town has a picturesque 
aspect, with its kreml, or stone walls, built on a crag 200 
feet high, its twenty-one churches, and several elegant 
buildings. The kreinl, built under Peter I. by Swedish 
prisoners, in imitation of the kreml of Moscow, is 430 yards 
long by 200 yards in breadth, and contains two cathedrals 
erected towards tho end of the 17th century. The bell 
of Uglitch, which rang the alarm when the czarevitch 
Dmitri was assassinated by order of Boris Godunotf, and 
therefore had its “ ear torn away,” and was exiled to 
Siberia, stands close by. The palace of the governor, the 
administrative offices, the seminary where the historian of 
Siberia, SlovtsofF, received his education, the gymnasium 
where Mendel6efl[ the chemist was trained, and the Marie 
school for girls, which now supplies Siberia with so many 
teachers, are in the upper ])art of the town, .where broad 
grassy spaces separate the wide streets paved with thick 
flanks. A monument to Yermak, the rebel Cossack who 
conquered Siberia, stands in a prominent place; and one 
of the sides of the large square on the crag is occupied* by 
the immense prison, where more than 2000 exiles are 
gathered during the period of navigation. The lower part 
of the town stands on a sandy beach of the Irtish, and 
often suffers from floods. Its sanitary condition is vftry 
bad. The merchants of Tobolsk carry on a fairly brisk 


trade in corn from the south, salt from Semipaiatmsk, 
timber and fish from the lower Ob. The popillation is 
almost stationary (20,130 in 1883, as against 15,500 in 
1839 and 15,200 in 1772). Some 12 miles to the south- 
east are the ruins of tho “ fort of Kutchura,”— the seat of 
the capital of Siberia, Isker, before the Rushan conquest. 

Tobolsk was founded in 1587 by 500 Cossacks who leftf Tyumefl 
under Tohulkolf, and built a wooden fort at the mouth of the Old 
Tobot. During tho next fifteen years several other Ibrts^were 
erected on the territory now occupied by Tobolsk. The Ostiaks 
and Sanioycdes soon submitted to Russian rule, but the Tartars 
and Bashkirs made frecpient raids, so that a lino of forts had to be 
built ill the 17th century from Orenburg to Ishim. In 1762 a new 
line of forts was erected some 150 miles farther south, and since 
that time Russian settlers have been able quietly to colonize the 
most fertile parts to the south oli Tol:^»lsk. * 

TOCQUEVILLE, Alexis IIAnri Charles Cii^rel, 
Comte de (1805-1859), was born at Verneuil on July 
29, 1805. Ilis family on tho father’s side were of good 
descent, and distinguished both in the law and in arms, 
while his mother was the granddaughter of Malesherbes. 
Alexis do Tocijueville was brought up for the bar, or, rather, 
according to the division of thab profession in France, for 
the bench, and became an assistant magistrate •'in 1830. 
A year later he obtained from the Government of July a 
mission to examine prisons and penitentiaries incimerica, 
and proceeded thither with his lifelong friend GustaVe de 
Beaumont. He returned in somewhat less„than two years, 
and published a report on tho subject of his mission, but 
the real result of his tour was the famous De la Democratie 
en Amh'iqne^ which appeared in 1835, and very soon made 
his reputation. It was at once caught up by influential 
members of the Liberal party in England, which country 
Tocqueville soon after visited, and where he married 
an Englishwoman. Returning to France, and beginning 
life as a country gentleman at Tocqpevillc, he thought to 
carry out the English ideal completely by standing for 
the chamber of deputies. But, with a scruple which illus- 
trated his character, he refused Government nomination 
from MoM, and was defeated. Later he was successful, 
and sat for several years both before and after the revolu- 
tion of February, becoming in 1849 vice-president of tho 
assembly, and for a few months minister of foreign affairs, 
lie was a warm supporter of the Roman expedition, but 
an equally warm opponent of Louis Napoleon*, and after 
being one of the deputies who were arrested at the coup 
d'etat he retired from public life. Twenty years after 
his first, ho produced another book, De V Ancien Regime^ 
which almost, if not quite, equalled its success. His 
health was never very strong, and in 1858 ho broke a 
blood-vessel. He was ordered to the south, and, taking 
up his residence at Cannes, died there on the 16th of 
April 1859. He had published some minor pieces during 
his lifetime, and his complete works, including much un- 
published correspondence, were produced after his death 
in uniform shape by De Beaumont. 

During tlie last twenty years of his fife, and for perhaps half 
that time after his death, Tocqueville had an increasing European 
fame, which for tho last ten or fifteen years has been stationary if 
not diminishing. Both phenomena are susceptible of explanation. 
Although ho lias been accused by some of nis own countrymen 
of having “le style triste,” his manner, which irf partly imitated 
from Montesquieu, has considerable charm; and he was the first 
and has remained the chief writer to put the orthodox liberal* 
ideas which governed Eurojican politics during tlie first half or two- 
thirds of the 19th century into an orderly and attractive shape. 
He was, moreover, as has been said, much taken up by influen- 
tial persons in England, — Senior, John Stuart Mill, and others, — 
and he had tho great advantage of writing absolute^ the first 
book of reasoned politics In tho facts of democratic government as 
observed in Amenca. Besieges all this he was, if not an entirely 
impartial writer, neither a fanatical devotee of democracy nor a 
fanatical opponent of it. All this gave him a very great advantage 
which he has not yet wholly lost. At the same time he had defects 
which were certain to make themselves felt as time went on, even 
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withoul the alteration of the centre of liberal opinion which haa 
taken pli\pe of late years. The chief of these was a certain weakness 
which can hardly bo described in English by any word more dig- 
nified tltSsn the mmiliar term “priggishness.” His correspondence 
with Mol4 above alluded to is an instance of this, and it was also 
reflected on in various epigrams by countrymen and contemporaries ; 
one of these accuses liim of having unluckily “ begun to think before 
he had begun learn,” while another, with more real than apparent 
inconsistency, declares that he “ avait Tair de savoir de touto 
^ternite ce qu'il venait d’apprendrc.” His book on America, though 
uncioubtedly a very romarkablo piece of political deduction, has the 
drawback of proceeding on very insufficient premisses and of trying 
to be too systematic, ilis book on the Ancien Rigivie is also want- 
ing in solia information, and commits the great error of assuming 
rather tlTau proving that the Revolution of 1789 was a proceed- 
ing of unmixed good, which delivered France from a state (not of 
unmixed evil, for Tocqueville was too careful a student to imagine 
that, but) of e?il exclusively*cauj*d by the existence of monarchical 
and aristocratic institutions. In fact, the fault of both books is 
that their author is not a practical politician, a fault which is 
constantly illustrated and exhibited in his correspondence. He 
appears both in reading history and in conducting actual political 
business (of which, as has been seen, he had some experience) to 
have been constantly surprised and disgusted that men and nations 
did not behave as he expected them to oehave. This excess of the 
deductive spirit expjains at once both the merits and the defects of 
his two great works, which will probably remain to some extent 
political classics, though they are less and less likely to be used as 
practical guides. 

TOIM.S. See NfuiiRi Hills, vol. xvii. p. 509. 

TODLEBEN, or Totleben, Eduard Ivanovich (1818- 
1884), Russian general^ was born at Mittau, in Courland, 
on May 20, 1818. His parents, who seem to have been of 
German Klesccnt, were of the mercantile class, and he him- 
self was intended for commerce, but a strong instinct led 
him to seek the career of a military engineer. He entered 
the school of engineers at St Petersburg in 1835, and passed 
from that into the army in 1838. In 1847 and the two 
following years he was employed, aa captain of engineers, in 
the campaigns against Schamyl in the Caucasus, where he 
directed the siege operations against the principal mountain 
fortresses. On the outbreak of war between Russia and the 
Porte in 1853, he was placed at the head of the staff of 
General Schilder-Schuldner, by whom Silistria was besieged. 
This general being wounded, Todleben acted in his place 
until the siege was raised. He was then transferred to the 
Crimea. Sebastopol, while strongly fortified toward the 
sea, was almost unprotected on the land side. Todleben, 
though sfill only of colonel’s rank, became the animating 
genius of the defence. By his advice the fleet was sunk, in 
order to blockade the mouth of the harbour, and the de- 
ficiency of fortifications on the land side was made good 
before the allies could take advantage of it. The con- 
struction of earthworks and redoubts was carried on with 
extreme rapidity, and to these was transferred, in great 
part, the artillery that had belonged to the fleet. In what- 
ever direction the besiegers drew their lines, there Todleben 
met them with^ counterworks, until, with the arrival of 
heavy Russian reinforcements, the besiegers almost became 
the besieged. It was in these improvised operations by 
means of earthworks that Todleben’s peculiar power and 
originality showed itself ; he was not a great military 
leader in the wider sense, nor was he the creator of a 
great permanent system of defence like Vauban. But for 
the special ^problems of Russian warfare, both in 1854 
and at a latev epoch, he was exactly the man wanted. 
Until June 1855 he conducted the operations of defence 
at Sebastopol in person ; he was then wounded in the foot, 
and at the operations which immediately preceded the fail 
of the fortress he was not present. 'V^en he recovered 
from ffis wounds he was emploi|pd in strengthening the 
fortifications at the mouth of the Dnieper, and also those 
of Cronstadt. In 1856 he visited England, where his 
merits were well understbod. In 1860 he was appointed 
assistant to the grand-duke Nicholas, and he became 


subsequently chief of the department of engineers. For 
reasons which are not known he was given no command 
when war with Turkey began in 1877. It was not until 
the disasters before Plevna had heaped discredit upon the 
incompetent leaders of the Russian army that the soldier 
of Sebastopol was called to the front. Todleben saw that 
Plevna could not be taken by assault, and that it would 
be necessary to reduce it by drawing works round Osman 
Pasha, and cutting him off from communication with the 
other Turkish commanders. In due time Plevna fell. 
Todleben then undertook the siege of the Bulgarian for- 
tresses. After the conclusion of preliminaries of peace, he 
was placed in command of the whole Russian army, and 
became responsible for the government and administra- 
tion of the occupied districts. In the di.scharge of these 
duties he is said to have distinguished himself by his 
combined firmness and good temper in dealing both with 
Turkish authorities and with the native population. He 
received the highest military honours and commands when 
the war was over, and became governor of Odessa. But 
his health was broken ; and after much suffering he died 
at a German watering-place in June 1884. He was buried 
with great solemnity at Sebastopol. 

TODMORDEN, a market-town of England, partly in 
Lancashire but chiefly in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
stands on the Calder, on the Rochdale Canal, and on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 1 3 miles west of Halifax, 

9 north of Rochdale, and 207 J north-north-west of London. 
It lies in three valleys amidst scenery originally romantic, 
and still in part retaining that characteristic. The town- 
hall (1875) bridges the counties boundary, the Calder, 
eneftling the magistrates to exercise jurisdiction in both 
counties. Of the other buildings, the Unitarian church, 
the market-hall, the free endowed school, and the Unita- 
rian free school may bo mentioned. A bronze statue has 
been erected to John Fielden, to whose energy in develop- 
ing the cotton manufacture the town owes much of its 
prosperity. The staple industry is the spinning and weav- 
ing of cotton, and there are also foundries and machine- 
works. The population of the township of Todmorden 
and Walsden (area 7007 acres) in 1871 was 9333, and in 
1881 it was 9237. In addition to this (situated wholly 
in Yorkshire), the urban sanitary district includes parts 
of Langfield and Stansfield in Yorkshire, and of Cliviger 
in Lancashire, the total area being 15,690 acres, with a 
population in 1871 of 21,764, and in 1881 of 23,862. 

As early ns tho reim of Edward III. Todmorden was in the 
possession of the Radcliffes, a branch of the Radcliffes of RadclifTe 
Tower, but it was Jbld by them about tlio close of the 17th century. 
Todmorden Hall is an interesting old building of various dates. 

TODY, Pennant’s rendering {Gen, Birds^ pp. 15, 61) 
through tho French Todier of Brisson {Ornithologies iv. 
p. 528) of the somewhat obscure Latin word Todus^ not 
unhappily applied in 1756 by Patrick Browne {Civ, and 
Nat, Hist, Jamaicas p. 476) to a little bird remarkable for 
its slender legs and small feet, the Green Sparrow ” or 

* In Forcellini’s Lexicon (ed, De Vit, 1875) we find “Todus genus 
parvissima avis tibias habeus perexiguas.” Ducange in his Olossa* 
rium quotes from Festus, an ancient grammarian, ** Toda est avis qu» 
non habet ossa in tibiis ; quare semper est in motu, unde Todius (ah 
Todinus) dicitur ille qui velociter todet et movetur ad modum tod», 
et todere, moveii et tremere ad modum toda?.” Tlie evidence that 
such a snbsftintive as Todua or Toda existed seems to rest on the 
adjectival derivative found in a fragment of a lost play {Syrua) by 
Plautus, cited by this same Festus. It stands “cum extritis [extorMa] 
talis, cum todillis [todinia] crusculis”; but the passage is held by 
scholars to be corrupt. Among naturalists Gesner in 1655 gave 
currency {Hist, Animaliumf iii. p. 719) to the word as a substantive, 
and it is found in Levins’s Manipulua Vocahulorum of 1670 (ed. 
Wheatley, 1867, col. 225) as the equivalent of the English “ Titmouse 
Ducange allows the existence of the adjective todinua, Stephanas 
suggests tba\ todi cornea from rvT$ot, but his view is not accepted. ^ 
fhe verb iodere may perhaps be Englished to “ toddle” I 
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“ Qreen Humming-Bird ” of Sloane ( Voyage^ ii. p. 306). 

• The name, having been taken up by Brisson (/oc. dt.) in 
1760, was adopted by Linnseus, and has since been recog- 
nized by ornithologists as that of a valid genus, though 
many species have been referred to it which are now 
known to have no affinity to the type, the Todus viridis of 
Jamaica, and accordingly have since been removed from it. 
The genus TodiM was at one time placed among the Musci- 
capides (cf. Flycatcher, vol. ix. p. 351); but Dr Murie’s 
investigations (Proc. Zool. Society, 1872, pp. 664-680, pi. 
Iv.) have conclusively proved that it is not Passerine, and 
is nearly allied to the Momotidse (cf, Motmot, vol. xvii. 
p. 3) and Alcedinidm (cf. Kingfisher, vol. xiv. p. 81), 
though it should be regarded as forming a distinct Family 
Todidse, peculiar to the Greater Antilles, each of which 
islands has its own species, all of small size, the largest 
not exceeding four inches and a half in length. 

Of the species already named, T. viridis, Mr Gosso (B. Jamaica, 
pp. 72-80) gives an interesting account. “Always conspicuous 
from its bright grass-green coat and crimson-velvet gorget, it is 
still a very tame bird; yet this seems rather the tameness of 



indifference than of confidence; it will allow a person to approach 
very near, and, if disturbed, alight on another twig a few yards 
distant .... commonly it is seen sitting patiently on a twig, with 
the head drawn in, the beak pointing upwards, the loose plumage 
puffed out, when it appears much larger than it is. It certainly 
has an air of stupidity when thus seen. Rut this abstraction is 
more apparent than real ; if wo watch it, we shall see that the odd- 
looking grey eves are glancing hither and thither, and that ever 
and anon the bird sallies out upon a short feeble flight, snaps at 
something in the air, and returns to his twig to swallow it.” Mr 
Oosse goes on to describe the engaging habits of one that he for 
a short time kept in ca{)tivity, which, when turned into a room, 
immediately began catching all the insects it could, at the rate of 
about one a minute. The birds of this Family also shew their 
affinity to the Kingfishers, Motmots, and Bee-eaters by burrowing 
holes in the ground^ in which to make their nest, and therein 
laying eggs with a white translucent shell. The sexes differ little 
in plumage. 

All the four species of Todm, os now restricted, present 
a general similarity" of appearance, and, it may be pre- 
sumed, possess very similar habits. The genus has been 
monographed by Mr Sharpe {Ibis, 1874, pp. 344-355) ; 
but he was unfortunately misled by an exceptionally bright- 

* This habit and their green colour hns given them tho French name 
of Perroqtut or Todier de terre, by which they have been distinguished 
ft om other species wrongly assigned to the genus by some systematists ; 
and, if we may believe certain French travellers, they must in former 
days have inhabited some of the Lesser Antilles; but that is hardljj 
probable. 
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coloured specimen to add a fifth and bad species to^ those 
that exist— and even these, by some ornithologists^ might 
be regarded as geographical races. The^ Cuban £orm is 
T, multicolor', that of Hispaniola is Tn mhulatm or domi- 
nicensis] and that of Porto Rico, originally named in error 
T, TYiexicanus, has since been called hypochondriacm. Apart 
from their structural peculiarities, one of the'chief ^pcjjnts 
of interest attaching to the Todidec is their limitation, 
not only to, the Antillean Sub-region, but, as is ifow 
believed, to its greater islands. ^ (a. n.) 

TOGA. See Costume, vol. vi. p. 456. 

TOGO-LAND, one of the portions of the African con- 
tinent under the protection of the German empire. It 
forms part of the territory on the west coast (ormerly dis- 
tinguished as the Slave Coast,* ancf is bounded on the E. by 
Little Popo, on the S.W. by the British Gold Coast Colony, 
and on the N.W. by the still independent territory of the 
Anlo tribes. The coast line is only* 22 miles in length, 
and with an area of about 500 square miles Togo-land is 
estimated to have a population of 40,000 souls. The 
great physical feature of the country is t}ie Togo, Hakko, 
or Avon lagoon, which is cut off 'from the ocean by the 
narrow belt of sandy soil on which are situated Bagida, 
Porto Seguro, and Bay. The town of Togo lies on the 
east side of the Togo lagoon, where it extends effstward 
to Little Popo Lake. The lagoon is fed by a stream from 
the north, the Haho or Hakko, fi^st discovered by John 
Duncan in 1846. 

See Hugo Zbllcr, Togoland', Peterynaim's iUheilungeu (1886); 
and Scott, Geogr. Mag. (1886), all of which give maps. 

TOKAT, a decayed provincial town of Turkey, in the 
vilayet of Sivas, and capital of tho upper basin of the Iris 
(Yeschil Irmak), is a poorly-built place of about 10,000 
inhabitants, in a hot, narrow valley, dominated by the ruins 
of a Byzantine castle, and surrounded* by gardens watered 
by the Iris. It was once an important commercial station, 
and has still copper foundries. Six miles up the valley 
are the ruins of the Pontic Com ana (q.v.). 

TOKAY, or Tokaj, a small town in the county of 
Zemplen, in the north-cast of Hungary, at the influx of 
the Bodrog into the Tisza, in 48'’ T IST. lat, 21° 4' E. 
long. The slopes of the adjacent mountains of Hegyallya, 
which are of volcanic origin, produce excellent wine, 
several kinds of which are of perhaps the best, 'sweetest, 
and strongest quality in the world. Of these, however, 
none or hardly any come into the market, the wine usually 
sold under tho name of Tokay not being a natural wine, 
and often not coining from the district at all. Tokay, 
along with about twenty-five neighbouring villages, pro- 
duces annually an average of 2,200,000 gallons. The 
vine culture has been greatly improved of late years by a 
company in Budapest. The timber / trade, fishing, and 
export of fruits are also considerable. .The population 
was 4479 in 1880. 

TOKIO, formerly called Yedo, the present capital of 
the empire of Japan, is situated in ^5° 41' N. lat. and 
139° 46' E. long., at the head of the bay of the same 
name, on the south-east coast of Hondo (mainland), the 
largest of the group of Japanese islands. It is connected 
with the seaport of Yokohama by a railway *18 miles in 
length. The bay of Tokio is shallow, and therefore Aot 
well suited for the navigation of large vessels. The wide 
river Surnida, also called Okawa(“ great river”) near its 
mouth, runs through the town. For 'administrative pur- 
poses Tokio proper is divided into fifteen ku (districts), of 
which thirteen lie to th^,west and two to the eost^of the 
Surnida. Each ku is presided over by an official appointed 
by the Government, called iheku^hio (chief of the ku),and 
an assembly (Ku-Kwai) for local ddministrative purposes is 
elected every four years by the inhabitants. These ku and 
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six ^in (suburban districts) collectively form the Tokio-Fu, 
and ai^ under' the general superintendence of the fu-chiji 
(govefnor). Matters affecting the interests of the whole fu 
are discussed by an assembly (Fu-Kwai) composed of repre- 
sentatives from all the ku and gun. Order is maintained by 
a well-orgaijized body of police (3648 men in 1885) under 
the^cemmand of a keishisokan (chief commissioner), who, 
li^e the fu-chiji, is responsible to the central Government. 
Since the establishment ‘of this system crime has very 
materially decreased. There is also a fire brigade of 2000 
men, which is connected with the police system, and 
renders effective service in checking the spread of the 
fires to which the town is peculiarly liable. Buildings of 
brick and alone have lately ^been erected in many parts of 
the town. The fiftecJi ku which form Tokio proper cover 
an area of 4*01 square W, and the six gun 27*94 square 
ri, the whole fu thus extending to about 32 square ri 
(about 190 square miles). The greater part of the town 
is flat, particularly near the Sumida, and is intersected by 
numerous moats and canals, which, with the bridges cross- 
ing them, form a distinctive feature. There are hills vary- 
ing in height from 50*to 100 feet in the six districts of 



Hongo, Koishikawa, Ushigome, Yotsuya, Akasaka, Azabu, 
and in part of Shiba. The numerous residences of the old 
daimios were the chief characteristics of the town, especi- 
ally in the K6jimachi-ku. Many of these have been de- 
molished and Government offices erected on their sites; 
some have given place to new streets and houses ; others, 
having survived the downfall of the shogunate, still remain 
surrounded by large gardens, which are celebrated for their 
elaborate rock-work, artificial lakes, and magnificent trees. 
Nearly in the cpntre of the K6jimachi-ku, on an eminence, 
surrounded by moats, stood the residence of the shoguns, 
which was burnt down in 1872. An imperial palace is 
now in course of construction on this site. Outer moats 
connected with tho.se already mentioned enclose the whole 
K6jimachi-ku and a greater portion of Kanda-ku ; one of 
the moats terminates at the Sumida. The Nihonbashi, 
Kioboshi, a^d Kanda-ku, through which the 0-dori (main 
street) passes, lire the business quarters of the town. The 
Nihonbashi (Bridge of Japan), in the ku of the same name, 
also in the 0-dori, is the centre from which all distances 
are calculated. Neftrly all the principal buildings of the 
city — such as the Gwaimushd (Foreign Office), the Nai- 
mu8h6*(Home Office), the Okurasjifi (Ministry of Finance), 
the Monbushd (Ministry of Education), and other Govern- 
ment offices, <kc. — are situated in those four ku. Among 
the parkS) those of Shiba*and Uyeno rank first in size and 
beautyi the latter containing a large sheet of water. In 


1868, when the imperial army entered the city, a body of* 
men called the shogitai, loyal to the cause of Tokugawa, 
here made a lost stand, and during the fighting the mag- 
nificent temple of Toyesau, on the hills of Uyeno, was 
burnt down. This park, as also the Mukojima (the em- 
bankment of the Sumida), and the Asukayama park, which 
is at some distance north-west of Uyeno, are celebrated 
for their sakura trees (species of cherry), which, when 
in full bloom, attract crowds of all classes. The famous 
temple of Kwannon (goddess of mercy) is in the Asakusa 
park, in which a continual fair is held, with the usual ac- 
companiments of booths, shows, tea-houses, &c. The dis- 
tricts of Fukagawa and Honjo lie on the east bank of the 
river, and are connected with the rest of the town by five 
wooden bridges of considerable length ; they are inter- 
sected by numerous canals, and the streets there are regu- 
larly laid out. The means of communication are imperfect; 
the streets of Tokio are in general irregular, and many are 
so narrow that they are unsuitable for carriages. The 
jinrikishay a kind of chaise drawn by one or in some cases 
by two or more men, supplies their place to a great extent. 
The introduction of tramways in some parts of the town 
has had the good effect of diminishing the number of 
second-rate carriages drawn by miserable horses. 

There are no reliable data as to the population of Yedo 
during the shogunate (see below). Owing to the influx 
caused by the periodical visits of the daimios with their 
numerous attendants, it probably exceeded one million 
during the early part of the present century. At the 
abolition of the shogunate there was a marked decrease, 
but the returns of recent years (1,121,560 in 1881 ; 
1,173,603 in 1883; 1,300,073 in 1885) indicate a rapid 
increase. Of the 1,519,781 who constituted the popula- 
tion in 1886, 1,211,357 are to be classed ao belonging 
to the town proper, and 308,424 to the six suburban 
districts. The sanitary condition of the city leaves much 
to be desired, but extensive improvements are now being 
carried out. The general health, however, is good, and 
the enforcement of vaccination has virtually stamped out 
the scourge of small-pox. The deaths from cholera are 
occa.sionally very numerou.s, especially among the lower 
cla.sse8. 

A well-organized system of education exists, under the 
sui>ervision of the ministry of education. In 1885 there 
were in the Tokio-Fu 658 public and private elementary 
schools, with 1563 teachers, — the cost of maintaining 
public schools being 145,152 yen (Japanese dollars). In 
the same year the boys and girls of school age numbered 
172,653, of whom 77,001 attended schools recognized by 
the Government. Kindergartens on the European system 
have been introduced. There are also the shihangakko 
(normal schools), the chugakko (middle schools), and 
schools, both Government and private, for special branches. 
In the district of Ilongo is the imperial university, sub- 
divided into the four branches of law, science, medicine, 
and literature. Many of the students attain a high degree 
of proficiency. 

No mention is made of Tokio in Japanese history l)eforo the end 
of the 12th century. It appears to have assumed no im|)ortance 
till about 1457, when Ota Uokwan, a general in the service of 
Uyesugi Sadamasa, govcnior of Kamakur^ built a castle there. 
About thir4r years later the town fell into the hands of H0j6 of 
Odawara, and subset) uently, on bis overthrow by Ilideyoshi and 
lyeyasu, tlie castle was granted to the latter, who was the four/ler 
of the shogun house of Tokugawa. In 1590 lyeyasu made his 
formal entry into tlie castle of Yedo, the extent of which he greatW 
enlarged. From this date the real importance of Yedo commenced. 
The fiimily of tlie Tokugawas furnished the shoguns (or tycoons) 
of Ja]>an for nearly three hundred years, and these resided duriiw 
that period at Yedo. Under them the town was vastly extended, 
land was reclaimed from the hay, canals were constructed, and a 
water supply introduced. The shoguns compelled the daixnioa * 
(feudal lords) to reside at Yedo with their numerous retinues dur- 
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,mg c considerable portion of their lives, and thus the prosperity 
'of the town rapidly increased. At the restoration of the supreme 
authority of the emperor in 1868 the shogunato was abolished, and 
the population of Yedo speedily decreased. A fresh vitality was 
again imparted by the transfer of the court from Kioto, and the 
town then received its present name Tokio (eastern capital). It 
has since been the seat of the imperial Government, and may be 
considered the centre of the political, commercial, and literary 
activity of Japan. It is the channel through which the stream of 
European civilization pours into the country, and all recent pro- 
gress has there taken its rise. (R. S. L.) 

TOLAND, John (1670-1722), or Janus Junius, as his 
sponsors arc said to have named him, usually described 
as a chief leader of the English deists, was bom 
November 30, 1670 or 1671, in the north of Ireland, 
near Londonderry. He was the son, perhaps illegiti- 
mate, of Catholic parents, and was brought up in their 
faith. But in his fifteenth year he became a zealous 
Protestant, and in 1687 ho passed from the school at 
Kedcastle to Glasgow university, recommended by the 
magistrates of Redcastle “ for his affection to the Protest- 
ant religion.” Thus early in life he became ‘‘ accustomed 
to examination and inquiry, and was taught not to cap- 
tivate his understanding to any man or society.” After 
three years at Glasgow he entered the university of Edin- 
burgh, taking his M.A. degree there June 30, 1690. He 
then spent a short time in some Protestant families in 
England, and with their assistance went to Leyden univer- 
sity, to qualify him for entering the Dissenting ministry. 
He spent about two years in Leyden, studying ecclesi- 
astical history especially under the famous scholar Fred- 
erick Spanheim. At the expiration of that time he took 
up his abode, January 7, 1694, at Oxford, having gqpd 
introductions to Creech, Mill, and others. Here he made 
large use of the Bodleian Library, and soon acquired the 
reputation of being a man of fine parts, of great learn- 
ing, and of little religion,” though there is no evidence to 
show that the last distinction was justly his due. His 
letters show that he then claimed to be a decided 
Christian, and that ho was too orthodox to bo classed with 
the Arians or the Socinians. At the same time the 
characteristic freedom and originality of his mind were 
displayed by bis anticipation of subsequent doubts of 
the integrity of the book of Job, and the separation of 
the historical prologue and the speeches of Elihu from the 
original poem. While at Oxford he commenced tlie book 
which called him into notoriety, and became one of the 
standard “ deistical writings ” — his Christianity not Mys- 
terious} The book gave great offence, and several replies 
to it were immediately published. The author was pro- 
secuted by the grand jury of Middlesex the year of its 
publication ; and, when he attempted to settle in Dublin 
at the beginning of 1697, lie was greeted with dangerous 
denunciations from the pulpits and elsewhere. He was 
soon prosecuted before the court of King’s Bench, and on 
September 9th his book was condemned by the Irish 
parliament to be burned and its author to be arrested. 
He escaped the latter part of the sentence by flight to 
England. The title and the philosophical principles of 
Toland’s book were singularly akin to those of Locke’s 
famous work, llie Reasonableness of Christianity^ pub- 
lished the year before ; and Locke’s opponents seized the 
opportunity of fathering upon the philosophe/ the doc- 
trines of his more heterodox and less guarded disciple. 
Thus Toland’s work became the occasion of the celebrated 
controversy between Stillingfleot and Locke, in which 
Locke takes pains to show the difference between his posi- 
tion and Toland’s. Toland’s next work of importance was 

^ The first edition, London, 1696, was anonymous ; the second, 
published the same year, bore on the title-page his name, and received 
a preface and some slight alterations ; and tho third appeared in 17GM2 
with an appentled Apology foi^ Mr Toland, 


his Life of Milton (1698), in which, in connexion witli his 
exposure of the fictitious authorship of the Eik<m Badltke^ 
he found occasion to make reflexions on ** the numerous 
supposititious pieces under the name of Christ and His 
apostles and other great personsi.” This provoked the 
charge that he had called in question the genuineness 
of the New Testament writings, and te replied ip. ^is 
Amyntoi\ or a Defence of Milton's Life (1699), to which he 
added a remarkable list of what are now called apocrypfial 
New Testament writings. In his remarks Ife really opened 
up the great question of tho history of the canon, towards 
the examination of which Stephen Nye, Jeremiah ‘Jones, 
and Nathanael Lardner made in reply to him tho first valu- 
able contributions. The next year his Amyntoi^ and Chris- 
tianity not Mysterious were untfer dl^ussion in both Houses 
of Convocation, and the Upper House declined to proceed 
against the author. In 1701 Toland spent a few weeks 
at Hanover as secretary to the embassy of the earl of 
Macclesfield, and was received with favour by the electress 
Sophia in acknowledgment of his book Anglia Libera^ a 
defence of the Hanoverian succession, (^p his return from 
the Continent ho published a defence of himself, and of 
the bishops for not prosecuting him, Vindicius tiberius 
(1702), and several political pamphlets. The next year 
he visited Hanover and Berlin, and was again grdSjiously 
received by the electress and her daughter Sophia Char- 
lotte, queen of Prussia. On his return to England (1704) 
he published Letters to Serena^ and afterwards acknowledged 
that the queen of Prussia was intended by tho pseudonym. 
In these letters ho anticipated some of the speculations of 
modern materialism. The next year appeared his Account 
of Prussia and Hanover ^ of which Carlyle has made use 
in his of Frederick the Great. From 1707 to 1710 
ho is again on the Continent, — at Berlin, Hanover, Diissel- 
dorf, Vienna, Prague, and The Hague, with very varying 
fortunes, but generally of an adverse character. In 1709 
he published Adeisideemon and Origines Judaicse (The 
Hague), in which, amongst other things, he maintained 
that the Jews were originally Egyptians, and that the true 
Mosaic institutions perished with Moses. This work pro- 
voked a number of replies from Continental theologians. 
In 1710 he returned to England, living chiefly in London 
and latterly at Putney, loving the country and his books, 
and subsisting precariously upon the earnings of his pen 
and the benevolence of his patrons. His literary projects 
were numerous (see the incomplete list in Mosheim) ; 
and the nobler traits of his warm Irish natifre appear in 
his projected history of the ancient Celtic religion and his 
chivalrous advocacy of the naturalization of the Jews. The 
last of his theological works were Nazarenus^ or Jewish^ 
G entile y and Mahometan Chnstianity (1718), and Teira- 
dymus (1720), a collection of essays on various subjects, 
in the first of which, “Hodegus,” he spt the example 
subsequently followed by Reimarus and the rationalistic 
school in Germany, of interpreting ^the Old Testament 
miracles by the naturalistic method, maintaining, for in- 
stance, that the pillar of cloud and of fire of Exodus was 
a transported signal-fire. His last and most offensive 
book was his Pantheisticon (Cosmopoli, 1720^. He died 
May 11, 1722, as he had lived, in great poverty, in the 
midst of his books, with his pen in his«hand, and Jeft 
behind him a characteristic Latin epitaph, in which he 
could justly claim to have been “veritatis propugnator, 
libertatis assertor.” * 

Toland is generally classed with the deists, but at time 
when he wrote his first hoik, Christianity not Mysterious^ he was 
decidedly opposed to deism, nbr does Leland deal with that work 
as an exposition of deistical views. The design of the work was to 
show, by an appeal mainly to the tribunal of Scripture, that there 
are no facts or doctrines of the ** gospel,” or “the Scriptures,” or 
“Christian revelation” which, when revealed, are not perfectly 
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plaitii intellinble, and reasonable, being neither contrary to reason 
nor in^ompr^ensiblo to it. The work undoubtedly aimed a blow 
at some of the dogmas of later Christian times, but it claimed to 
be “ a* vindication of God's revealed will against tlie most unjust 
imputations” which occasioned *^so many deists and atheists." 
Toland’s line of argument is to show that the supposition of the 
doctrines of the gospel being repugnant to clear and distinct ideas 
and common notions leads into absurdities and inevitable seep* 
tielsm; that the proof of the Divinity of Scripture is its self- 
ejidencing power; that, though men are dependent on Divine 
revelation for the knowledge of the most important truths, the 
truths must thamsclves be plain and intelligiole wlieu revealed ; 
that all the doctrines, precepts, and miracles of tlie New Testament 
are perfectly intelligible and plain; that, though reason is dis- 
ordereft in tlie case of many men, the disorder is not in the faculty 
itsslf but in the use made of it; that in the New Testament 
“mystery” never means anything inconceivable in itself, but 
things natufally intelligiUe eifciigb, which are either so veiled by 
figurative words or riles/ or so lodged in God‘s sole knowledge and 
decree, that they could not be discerned without special revela- 
tion; that no miracle of the gospel is contrary to reasoii. for they 
were all produced acetn-ding to the laws of nature, thougn above its 
ordinary operations, which were therefore superiiaturafiy assisted ; 
that mysteries were first introduced into Christianity by the early 
admission into the church of Levitical ceremonies and heathen 
rites and mysterj^s, and especially by mixing up heathen philo- 
sophy with the simplo religion of Christ. The work was intended 
to be the first of three discourses, in the second of which he was 
to attempt a particular and rational explanation of the reputed 
mystcyes of the gospel, and in the third a demonstration of the 
verity of Divine revelation against atheists and all enemies of re- 
vealed religion. But, like so many other of liis numerous projects, 
this failed o4 execution. After his Christiunitij not Mysterious 
and his AmyntoVy Tolantl's Nazarenus was of chief imi)ortance, as 
calling attention to the right of the Ehioiiites to a place in the 
early diurch, though it altogether failed to establish his main 
argument or to put the question in the true light. His Pantheis- 
ticoUy sive Formula celebrandm Sodaliiatis Socraltcmy of which ho 
printed a few copies for private circulation only, gave great otfence 
as a sort of liturgic service made up of passages from heathen 
authors, in imitation of the Church of England liturgy. The title 
also was in those days alarming, and still more so the mystery 
which the author threw round tne quc.stion how far such societies 
of pantheists actually existed. Poor Toland had been outlawed 
bv the churches of his day, and took a most imprudent delight in 
alarming and mystifying his persecutors. This and all his later 
works must be read from the jioint of view first suggested by 
Herder; “ Who can refuse to see in Toland the man of wide reading 
and of clear intellect, and the earnest inquirer, although, as em- 
bittered by persecutions, with every fresh book be dipped liis pen 
in a more biting acid?” 

See MoHhelm's VmdMo} Anliaum ChrUtianorum Discipfinnt, 1st cd., 1720, 2il 
cd., 1722 (the life of Toland prolixed to the 2d edition of this eesny gives still the 
best and ijiost loai-ned account wo have of his life and writings); “Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of Mr John Toland,” by Dos Malzeaux, prefixed to The 
Miec€lla7xeoux IKorii of Mr John Toland^ In 2vols., London, 1747; Lelund’s View 
of the Principal Deislical Writen ; Herder’s Adi'antea ; Lochler’s (leechichte des 
engJiichen DfUmus; Isaac Disraeli’s Calamities of Authors ; Theological Jievietr^ 
November 1804; Hunt's article in Contemporary Review vol. vill,, and his Reli- 
gious Thought ih England', Leslie Stephen's HUtory of English Thought in Eigh- 
teenth Century, Cairns's Cunningham Lectures for I860. On Tolund’s relation to 
the subsequent TUblngen school, as presented In his Nazarenus, see Theological 
Reeieip, Oct., 1877 ; and on his relation to nmtevluUsm, F. A. JLange’s Oeschichte 
des Materialismus. (J. F, S.) 

TOLEDO, a province of Spain, in New Castile, is 
bounded on the N. by Avila and Madrid, on the E. by 
Cuenca, on the S. by Ciudad Real, and on the W. by 
CAceres, and 'has an area of 5620 square miles. The 
surface is throughout lofty, and in a great part of its 
extent mountainous. Towards the centre, indeed, there 
are extensive plains or tablelands, but the whole of the 
south and east is occupied by the Montes de Toledo, which 
separate the waters of the Tagus on the north from those 
of the QuAdiana on the south. These mountains are of no 
great height^ and they were once densely covered with 
forests, which have now been almost entirely cut down, 
although there are still woods and groves of considerable 
extent on their lower slopes. Branches of this chain 
enclose the province on the east and west, and^ part of 
the Ange that stretches north of the Tagus approaches 
its north-western frontier. Toledo is well watered by the 
Tagus and its affluents, — the Tajuna, Jarama, Ouadar- 
rama, Alberche, and Tietar on the north, and the Algodor, 
Torcon, Pusa, Sangrera, and Cedron on the south. The 


Guadiana forms for a short distance the south-western 
frontier, and its tributary the Giguela waters the eastern 
part of the province. The country is rich in minerals, as 
yet almost entirely unworked, containing veins of gold, 
silver, lead, iron, quicksilver, copper, and tin. Coal, alum, 
cinnabar, ic., are also found. The soil produces corn, 
pulse, potatoes, oil, wine, flax, oranges, lemons, chestnuts, 
and melons in fair abundance, but the trade in agricultural 
products is almost confined to the province itself. The 
number of sheep and goats is few, of horses and mules 
still less ; while the only oxen are those used in agri- 
culture. Bees and silkworms are kept in considerable 
number. Manufactures once flourished, but are now in a 
very low state, -silk and woollen cloth, earthenware, soap, 
oil, chocolates, wine, rough spirit {aguardtenie)^ guitar 
strings, and arms being almost the only articles made. 
The province is traversed by three lines of railway, — 
that of Madrid Seville-Cadiz in the cast, Madrid-Toledo- 
Ciudad Real through the centre, and Madrid-Cdceres- 
Lisbon in the north. There are 12 partidos judiciales 
and 206 ayuntamientos ; and three senators with eight 
deputies are returned to the cortes. The total population 
in 1885 was 332,000; the only towns with a population 
exceeding 10,000 are Toledo (20,251) and Talavera de la 
Reina (11,986). Some of the most brilliant fighting of 
the Peninsular War took place in Toledo and the neigh- 
bouring province of Cdccres, the battle of Talavera de la 
Reina being fought on the 27th and 28th of July 1809, 
TOLEDO, the capital of the above province, and once 
of the whole of Spain, stands upon a circle of seven hills, 
2400 feet above the sea, and washed on three sides by the 
Tagus. It is 37 miles west-south-west of Madrid. The 
river is spanned by two fine stone bridges, — the Alcdntara, 
a Moorish bridge of a single arch, giving entrance to the 
city from the east, and the other, that of San Martin, from 
the west, while between them the river makes a sweep 
southwards. The place is enclosed on the land side by 
two walls, still in fairly perfect condition, — the inner one 
being built by King Wamba in the 7th century, the outer 
by Alfonso VI. in 1109. The gates are numerous and 
well preserved, the most noteworthy being the famous 
Puerta del Sol, the Puerta Visagra, and the Cambron. 
Some Roman remains (a circus, &c.) lie without the walls, 
on the plain to the north-west. The appearance of Toledo 
from a distance is imposing in the extreme, from its noble 
situation and the terraced lines of its buildings ; but upon 
a nearer approach it reveals itself as dull and decayed 
enough, with ^little or no traffic in the streets, and a 
strange silence brooding over all its ways. The houses 
are large, massive, and gloomy, generally Moorish in style, 
of the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, with a great central 
patio (courtyard), and yielding abundant traces of Arabic 
decoration. The principal public square is the Zocodover. 
It forms the favourite promenade, and from it the one fairly 
wide street of the city leads to the cathedral. The latter 
is the glory of Toledo, and one of the finest monuments of 
art in Spain. Built upon the site of an ancient mosque, 
and commenced in 1227, it was completed in 1492 ; and, 
though sacked over and over again, — finally by the French 
under La Houssaye in 1808, — it is still, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the cathedral of Seville, the richest and 
most magnificent foundation in the Peninsula. The ex- 
terior is unfortunately hidden to a great extent by meai\ 
surrounding buildings, but the fine western fa^jade, with 
its two towers, one rising 325 feet, is effective. The 
interior is somewhat dwarfed in appearance by the immense 
width. It is 404 feet long by 204 feet broad, and is 
divided by 84 pillars into five naves, with central lant'lra 
and choir, and a complete series of side chapels. Most 
of these latter are late additions, of the 15th and 16th 
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centuries, and are very magnificent in detail. The 16th- 
bentury stained-glass windows, chiefly of Flemish work, 
are superb ; and the treasury, reliquaries, and library, not- 
withstanding their repeated despoilings, are not unworthy 
of the see which styles itself the “ first of all the Spains.*’ 
In the Muzarabic chapel the ritual known by that name 
is still performed daily. Within the precincts of the 
cathedral are interred the archbishops and cardinals 
Tenorio, Fonseca, Mendoza, Ximenez, .the great constable 
Alvaro de Luna, and a long array of kings and heroes. 
The archbishop is primate of Spain, and has for suffragans 
. Coria, Cuenca, Siguenza, and Palencia. Besides the 
cathedral Toledo still possesses a great number of fine 
churches and other religious buildings, together with 
numerous M(X)ri8h and Jewish monuments. The most 
important church is the 15th-century florid Gothic San 
Juan de los Reyes, built by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The best Moorish work is to be found in the old Jewish 
synagogues of Santa Maria la Blanca and El TrAnsito, 
in the mosques of Cristo de la Luz and Las Tornerias, 
in some private houses, and in the later churches of San 
Roman, Santo Toni6, Santiago, and Santa Leocadia. The 
patio and staircase of the hospital of Santa Cruz pre- 
sent some of the finest Renaissance work extant. Seen 
from afar, the Alcazar, or royal palace, is one of the most 
conspicuous features of the city. It stands upon a com- 
manding position overlooking the Tagus, and was origin- 
ally built by King Wamba, but has been repeatedly altered 
and pulled about. It was almost entirely rebuilt by 
Charles V. and Philip II., under the architects Covarrubias 
and Herrera, and has lately been converted into a huge 
military academy. The city is provided with numerous 
elementary schools, a public library, museum, town-hall, 
and several large hospitals. The well-known manufactory 
of swords is about a mile to the north-west, beyond the 
Cambron gate. It is in excellent order, and produces 
blades as perfect as ever, but is no longer of great im- 
portance, employing only about 120 hands. 

Toledo existed in the time of the Romans, who conquered it 
in 193 B.c. They strengthened the fortifications, and built an 
aqueduct to supply tlie place with water. By the Goths, who 
captured the city in 467 a d., these works were kept up and 
improved; and, under the Moorish domination, from 714 to 1085, 
Toledo was second only to Cordova in rank and imjjortance, with 
a population of CK)0,000 souls. Alfonso VI. of Castile and Leon 
recovered the stronghold in 1085; and under him and his succes- 
sors it continued to flourish until the permanent establishment of 
the court at ^ladrid gave a deathblow to its prosperity. The 
population now is no more than 20,000. 

TOLEDO, a city of the United States, the county seat 
of Lucas county, Ohio, is situated in 4U 40' N. lat. and 
83* 33' W. long., chiefly upon a peninsula between the 
Maumee on the south and the Ottawa upon the north, 
just above their points of discharge into Maumee Bay, 
and 5 miles from Lake Erie. A small part of it, for- 
merly known as Maumee City, lies south of the Maumee. 
Toledo includes an area of 21*5 square miles within its 
corporate limits. The bay and river form an excellent 
harbour and roadstead. The harbour is easily made and 
is well sheltered, and the bottom affords good holding 
ground. Besides being open to the navigation of the 
Great Lakes, Toledo is the terminus of the Miami and 
Erie Canal, connecting it with Cincinnati (1^4 miles 
distant). Seventeen railroad lines enter it, making it one 
^of tbe principal railroad centres of the country. The site 
of Toledo and the surrounding country are very level, and 
only slightly elevated above Lake Erie. The soil is very 
productive, and is highly cultivated, being largely devoted 
to«: market gardening. There are three public parks, 
having a total area of 41 acres. The city is well sewered. 
Water is obtained by pumping. The city, which is , 
divided into eight wards, had in 1880 a population of 


50,137. The number is probably now (1887) not far 
from 65,000. In 1840, 1850, 1860, and 1870 r^pect- 
ively the population was returned at 1224> 3829, 13*,768, 
and 31,584. 

Besides its largo commercial interesta, as one of the<' principal 
ports upon the Great Lakes, and its importance as one of the leading 
lailroad centres of the country, Toledo holds high rank as a manu- 
facturing city. The capital invested in this class of induslrfesHn 
1880 exceeded $5,600,000, and the products were valued at doul^e 
this sum. They employed nearly 7000 persons, and paid in wages 
over two ami a quarter millions of dollars. These industries are 
very varied in character, but consist largely in lumber manufactures, 

' brewing, and iron and steel manufactures. 

The first settlement within what are now the corporate limits of 
Toledo was made, shortly after the war of 1812, uiKin the south 
bank of the Maumee. North of the river no settlements were 
attempted until 1832, when the VillngiiS of Port Lawrence and 
Vistula were commenced in what is now tflie heart of the city. In 
the following year they were united under the present name. The 
city was incorj»orated in 1837. In 1852 it was made the county 
scat, and in 1874 its corjiorate limits were considerably enlarged. 

TOLL is a sum of money paid for the use and enjoy- 
ment of a privilege. In England it is now always or 
almost always a sum of money; but formerly tolls in kind 
were not unknown. An in.stance te afforded by the Act 
of 36 Geo. HI. c. 85, substituting a money payment for 
tolls of corn in kind taken by millers, with an exception 
in favour of tolls taken by custom in soke mills. * Such 
customary tolls, if any such now exist, are apparently the 
only examples remaining of tolls in kind. The Weights 
and Measures Act, 1878, enacts that all tolls are to be 
charged and collected according to imperial weights and 
measures 

The word toll, in its earliest use, Qpj)uars to liave signified a 
franchise enjoyed by lords of manors, and is defined by Glanvill 
as the liberty of buying and selling in one’s own land: “tol, 
quod nos voeamus theloueiim, scilicet libortatem emcndl ot 
vendendi in terra sua,” The word then became used to denote 
duties payable to tbe crown, especially on wool, generally with an 
inseparable ejnthet indicative of unpopularity. It thus took the 
form of “malctote” or “malum tolnetum,” ^ against which many 
early statutes were directed, from the Magna Carta of Jolin till the 
final abandonment of the duty by Edward III. In modern English 
law toll is either an incident of a Fkanchisr (j.v.), as of a market 
or fair, or is independent of franchise. In the latter case it is 
claimed by prescription, as toll traverse or toll thorough, or is 
created by Act of Parliament, as in the case of turnpikes, railways, 
harbours, navigable rivers, and canals. Toll traverse is paid for 
passing over a private way, bridge, or ferry. No consideration 
need bo proved. Toll thorough is paid for the use of a highway. 
In this case, if charged by a private person, some consideration, 
such ns repair of the highway, must he shown, as such a toll is 
against common riglit. In one case, that of the Cornish custom 
of tin-bounding, the right to tin tolls may depend upon custom. 
At common law n toll must be reasonable. The same principle 
appears in various Acts of Parliament. The Statute of Westminster 
the First, 3 Edw. I. o. 31, inflicts a penalty for taking excessive 
toll. The Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and most 
special Acts of railway companies provide, by what are known as 
“the Shaftesbury clauses,” for the equality of tolls, that is, that 
all jwirsons and classes of goods shall under like circumstances be 
treated alike as to charges. A right of distress is'incident to the 
right to impose tolls, but tbe distress cannot be sold unless an Act 
of Parliament exprc.ssly authorizes the sale. ,Tolls are rateable for 
the relief of the poor where they are appurtenant to land, but not 
where they are extrinsic profits not ari.sing from tho possession of 
land. Exemption from tolls may be claimed by the prerogative, 
by grant or prescription, or by Act of Parliament. The king pays 
no toll, and may grant to another exemption fronj toll. Tne 
exemptions by Act of Parliament mainly affect persons in the 
imblic service, clergy on their parochial duty, an* persons goiyg 
to or returning from their usual place of religious worship. Most 
of the exceptions from turnpike tolls will be found in 8 Geo. IV. 
c. 126. Turnpike tolls, bridge money, and causeway mail were 
abolished in Scotland by the Roads and Bridges Act, 1878, as from 
the 1st J\jne 1883. In England there has been no such general 
abolition, but the abolition of tolls has been facilitated by Ifeveral 
recent Turnpike Acts, and fticjr entire dUappearance is only a 
question of time. 

In the United States tolls are a subject for State legislation, 

* The same term was known in mediaeval Italy. Dante, in Inferno^ 
xi. 36, alludes to “ toilette dannose.” 
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except in a few instances in which Acts of Congress have dealt 
with t^lls in rivers and harbours (see Revised Statutes, tit. Ixiil ). 

The question of tolls was at one time an important one in 
interiftitional la\^ Tolls were exacted on certain straits and tidal 
rivers by virtue of the sovereignty of a particular state. Such 
toUs have mostly ceased or been redeemed. Notable instances 
were the Scheldt tolls and the Sound dues levied by Denmark. 
See Navioacion Laws. 

•TOLUCA, or Toloccan, a city of Mexico, the capital of 
tke state of Mexico, on the Mexican National Railway, 45 
miles south-\^^8t from the federal capital. It lies on the 
west side of the Anahuac tableland, at the foot of Mount 
San 5Jiguei de Tutucuitlalpillo, at an elevation of 8653 
feet above the sea, being the highest town in the republic 
next to the mining station of Ameca-ineca (which is 8800 
feet). Tofuca had in 188l*a population of about 12,000, 
and is usually described as a well-built flourishing town, 
with fine buildings and clean well-drained streets. But 
T. M. Brocklehurst,, who visited it in 1880, gives an un- 
favourable impression of the place, which presented nothing 
attractive beyond the Portales, a fine arcade running round 
a large block of central buildings, with a number of good 
shops under thfe arches {Mexico ToMay^ p. 222). There 
is als# a good theatre, and in the Plaza de los Martires 
a well-executed white marble monument to the patriot 
Migu4 Hidalgo y Costilla. But the Carmen, Vera Cruz, 
and one or two other churches are dirty and tawdry, with- 
out presentijng any striking architectural features. The 
city is traversed by a' foul stream flowing at the bottom 
of a V^^rranca or deep ravine, along whose banks are 
herded numerous swine in a half- wild state, which supply 
the hams and sausages for which the place is noted. 
Here also soap and wax candles are manufactured and 
supplied to the surrounding districts. In the south-west 
the Nevado de Toluca, an extinct snow-clad volcano with 
a flooded crater, rises to a height of 15,156 feet above 
sea-level. 

Although Toluca appears to have been one of the earliest Toltec 
sottlemeuts in Anahuac, its foundation dating probably from the 
6th century, it has preserved no remains of its ancient grandeur, 
nor have any monuments been discovered in the district in any 
way comparable to those of Cholula, Tula, Teotihuacan, and other 
ancient centres of Toltcc culture. According to M. Charnay, Toluca 
formed one of the chief starting points of the great migrations 
which, after the overthrow of the Toltec empire by the Chichimec 
irruption in the 11th century, moved in two parallel streams south- 
Warus, cAivcrging at Copan and spreading their arts and industries 
over Chiapas, Yucatan, and Guatemala (Ancient Cities of the New 
World, 1887, p. 125). 

TOMATO. See Horticulture, vol. xii. p. 288. 
TOMPA, MihAly ( = MicfiAEL) (1817-1868), one of 
the best and tenderest Hungarian lyric poets, was born in 
1817 at Rima-Szombat, in the county of Gombr, of very 
humble parentage, his father being village bootmaker. 
He studied law and theology in Sdros-Fatak, and subse- 
quently at Budapest ; but, feeling little inclination for the 
first-mentioned career, after many vicissitudes he, at the 
age of thirty, accepted the post of Protestant minister in 
Beje, a small village in his native county, whence, in two 
years, he removed to Kelemdr, and four years later to 
Hanva, in the county of Borsod, where he remained till 
his death in 1868. 

At the ag# of four-and-twenty Tompa published his first poems 
in the Aihenaum, which soon procured for him a high reputation. 
His first volunfe, Nepregik Nipinonddk (“Folk- Legends and 
Folk-Tales”), in 1846, met with great success, and the same may 
bo said of the first volume of his “ Poems" in 1847. In 1848 ho 
took part in the war« of independence, acting as field chaplain to 
the volunteers of his county and seeing several battles ; out the 
unfortunate close of that heroic struggle silenced his poetic vein 
for a considerable time, and, when in 1852 and 1853 he gave vent 
to his patriotic grief in some masterly allegories on the state of 
oppressed Hungry, he was twice Hrrested by the Austrian authori- 
ty. After being released he published his Virdgregik (“Legends 
of Flowers "), a collection of poems of the highest order, showing 
. great imagination and love oi nature, and displaying the loftiest 


humanity and great meditative power. Soon after this he be/:am^ 
opprossod with melancholy and abandoned this branch of poetry? 
Indeed from this time he produced comparatively little. He pub- 
lished three volumes of sermons, “which," says his biographer, 
Charle.s S;jdsz, Protestant bisliop of Budapest, “ are among the best 
in Hungarian literature, and will favourably compare with those 
of Robertson, Monod, or Parker." His collected poetical works, 
in six volumes, were published at Budapest in 1870, and again, in 
four volumes, in 1885. 

TOMSK, a government of Western Siberia, extending 
from the Chinese frontier to 60** N. lat., is bounded by 
Tobolsk on the N.W., by Yeniseisk on the N.E., by the 
Chinese province of Khobdo on the S.E., and by Semi- 
palatinsk on the S.W. Its area, 329,040 square miles, is 
fully one and a half times that of France. The surface is 
most varied, including in the south-east the high alpine 
tracts of the Altai Mountains, with an elevated steppe* 
which skirts these, and in the north-west and west the 
lowlands of the Irtish and the marshy tracts of the Ob. 

The Altai Mountains, which cover within the limits of 
the Russian empire an area of 53,000 square miles, or 
three times that of the whole of Switzerland, although 
visited by many geologists, still remain very imperfectly 
known, even as regards their orography. The country has 
been mapped only along the rivers and the course of a few 
footpaths, and great confusion still prevails with reference 
to the directions of the different chains of the Altai and their 
mutual relations (compare Siberia). The best descrip- 
tions, however (including the most recent by M. Potanin),^ 
indicate in that part of Asia the very same leading orograph- 
ical features that are seen in the Tian-Shan Mountains 
farther south, and in the West Sayan range farther north. 
h plateau with an average altitude of more than 4000 
feet, watered by the tributaries of the upper Y'enisei, all 
flow'ing in open valleys 3000 to 4000 feet above the sea, 
is known to rise in that part of north-western Mongolia 
which is drained by the upper Y^enisei and Selenga. The 
surface of this plateau is diversified by ridges, and by 
depressions like that of the Ubsa-nor — a relic of what was 
formerly a much larger lake. A lofty mountain chain, 
which has its south-east foot on the plateau and its 
north-west foot in the valley of the Us, fringes the 
plateau, and has all the characters of a border-ridge. 
The present writer has proposed to call this Erghik-shan, 
It runs from north-east to south-west along the Russo- 
Chinese frontier, and is pierced by a deep gorge through 
which flows the Yenisei. A belt, some 200 miles in 
width, of alpine tracts, made up of three or four chains 
parallel to the border ridge, fringes the outer border of the 
plateau, and fiffs up the Minusinsk region. The structure 
of the hilly tracts (w^atered by the Kemtchik) between the 
Yenisei and the Altai remains quite unknown, no scien- 
tific man or topographer having ever visited it. But the 
very same orographical features as those already described 
reappear in the Altai region. There is now no doubt that 
the backbone of the Altai is a huge and lofty border-ridge, 
the Sailughem, which includes the small alpine plateaus of 
Ukek, the upper Tchuya, and Juvlu-kul, and runs from 
south-west to north-east, being a continuation of the 
border- ridge of the West Sayan. Its flat dome-shaped 
summits rise to about 10,000 feet, and the small alpine 
plateaus just named range from 7800 to 8200 feet in 
elevation.# It has a very steep slope towards the north-* 
west, towards the broad valleys of the upper Bukh-^ 
tarma and Tchuya, and a very gentle slope towards *the 
south-east, and its south-eastern hillfoots are on the level 
of the plateau of Khobdo (from 4500 to 5000 feet). A 
broad alpine region spreads to the north-west of the border- 
ridge, but in the imperfect state of our knowledge itfis 

I ^ Jivopisnaya Roesiya^ vol. xi. ; Sketches of N. W, Mongolia^ voUf 
1. and ill. ; Addenda to Ritter a Asia. 
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(lifficult to discriminate the real directions of its chains. 
Nevertheless, another lofty chain, containing the snow-clad 
Alps of the Katun (Katunskiye Byetki) and those of the 
Tchuya, and running also from south-west to north-east, 
parallel to the Sailughem border-ridge, can be distin- 
guished in the labyrinth of confusedly scattered mountains 
seen on our present maps. It is one of the most pictur- 
esque chains of the region, and contains the Byelukha 
peak, estimated at 11,000 feet, and the Alas-tu, of nearly 
the same height. It is pierced, however, by so many 
rivers, which rise on the north-west edge of the plateau, 
and find their way to the lowlands by a series of gorges, 
that its continuity could be easily overlooked. Farther to 
the north-east it joins, in the opinion of the present writer, 
the high chain on the left bank of the Kemtchik, which is 
continued by the picturesque Alps on the northern bank 
of the Us. A third system of mountain chains, also 
parallel to the above, can be distinguished in the succes- 
sion of the Terektinsk Mountains, those which are pierced 
by the Tchulyshman and those which follow the right 
bank of the Abakan ; while traces of a fourth plication of 
the rocks may be discovered in the Tigeritsk Mountains, 
those pierced by the Biya below Lake Teletskoye, and the 
Kuznetskiy Atatau, on the left bank of the Abakan. A 
number of smaller, much lower, and shorter chains faintly 
appear as outer walls of this extensive alpine region. 
As for the Great Altai, or Altain-Nauru, our knowledge of 
which has been greatly increased by the recent explora- 
tions of M. Potanin,^ it may be regarded as a south-western 
border-ridge of the Khobdo plateau, with its steep slope 
facing towards the wide Dzungarian depression, or rather 
to the broad trench of the Ulungur. Its direction is 
nearly at right angles to the above, running from north- 
west to south-east, like the Tarbagatai Mountains (see 
Tuekestan), and it is continued farther to the south-east 
by the Irdyn-ula and Artsa-bogdo Mountains, which separ- 
ate the eastern Gobi from the Tarim depression. It is 
most probable that upheavals, having the same north- 
western direction (which, according to M. Muahketoff, are 
in Central Asia more recent than the north-eastern ones), 
have to a certain extent modified the old north-eastern 
chains of the Altai, and complicated the chains of its 
alpine region. If so, the structure of the Altai would be 
very similar to that of the Turkestan mountains. A chain 
having a north-western direction — the Salair Mountains — 
shoots off from the main ranges of the Altai, between the 
Tom and the Tchumysh ; it is about 170 miles in length, 
with a width of nearly 60 miles, and contains the best 
silver-mines of the regiolh, as also several gold-washings. 
Its upheaval belongs to a more recent epoch than that of 
the Sailughem ridge, and (like the mountains of Turkestan, 
having a north-west direction) it is due to dioritic rocks. 
In the Kuznetsk depression it is covered with deposits of 
the Lower and Upper Carboniferous, containing beds of 
coal. The Kuznetskiy Alatau, in which Humboldt saw 
► one of his meridional upheavals, consists of a series of 
ridges running south-west to north-cast, with further con- 
tinuations within South Yeniseisk.^ 

The alpine region of tlu; Altai is most picturcsniie ; most of its 
chains, rising over 8000 and 9000 I’eet, arc snowciad, and a great 
glacier descends from th^ hollows under the Byelukha peak ; several 
‘Other less known glaciers occur in the ditferent “ byetkis'^ (snowciad 
chains). A thick forest vegetation clothes the mountain slopes, 
•white beautiful valleys, often of great length, such as that of the 
Bukhtarma (180 miles) or that of the Uiinon and Koksu, offer on 
their fertile and well-sheltered floors most favourable conditions for 
agriculture. Several lakes are met witli, some, like the Juvlu-knl 
and Kendykty-kul on the small alpine plateaus, at heights where 
oniy the dwarf birch grows and the polar marmot takes up its abode, 

^ Sketches of N* W, Mongolia^ St Petersburg, 1883 (Russian). 

‘ * Kropotkine, “ Orographical Sketch of the Districts of Minusinsk •] 
and Krasnoyarsk/' in Mein. Russ. Gevyr. Soc.^ vol, v., 1875. 


while two others. Lakes Kotyvanskoyc and Teletskoye, respectively 
1170 and 1600 feet above the sea, from their position aniiasv steep 
and ])icturesciiie mountains, recall those of Geneva and Lucerne. 

Tlie Altai flora is very rich. Although the European flora f in- 
cluding the bccch) which clothed the Altai at a recent period has 
disappeared, and the Siberian flora invades its hillfoota from the 
north-west, while the steppe flora is advancing from the south, 
still in a zone ranging from 1000 to 6000 feet above the sea the 
botanist has to admire a flora rich in bright flowers, tall gi'as&s, 
and shrubs, several of which are now common ornamental plan<s 
in European gardens ; and the zoologist discovers in the Altai the 
meeting- place of the northern fauna (ineliiding th'6 reindeer) with 
that of the high Central- Asian plateau (including the tiger and 
the two-h limped camel of Bactriana). 

A strip of elevated plains or grassy steppes, also about 
200 miles in breadth, girdles ^the alpine regioq. upon the 
north-west. Its outer border can be roughly indicated by 
a lino running north-east from Lake Gorkoye to Tomsk. 
They have an average altitude of from 700 to 1000 
feet above the sea, and are covered with a luxuriant 
grass vegetation ; the conditions for agriculture are excel- 
lent, and Russian villages are rapidly springing up. The 
south-west portion is known as the Kumjindinsk steppe. 
An innumerable succession of smaE lakes — rivers in the 
process of formation — cover this steppe, where we have a 
system of parallel undulations, resulting in tributaries of the 
Ob, all flowing north-eastward with remarkable regiflarity. 

Beyond the high plains, that is, all over north-western 
Tomsk, are the lowlands, which may be subdivided into 
two portions, — the Baraba steppe in the south-west (see 
Tobolsk), and the marshy region of the Ob (the Vasyugan 
and Narym regions). The latter is one boundless marsh, 
a few settlements of native hunters occurring only along 
the rivers. The interior is for the most part inaccessible 
alike to boats and to human feet. Low hills, or rather 
swellings, intersect it, but even the highest points, barely 
200 or 300 feet above the sea, are covered with marshy 
forests. The forests themselves grow on marshy ground ; 
but where the trees disappear one sees for hundreds of 
miles nothing but green flowery carpets, which, when 
trodden on, treacherously yield under the unwary traveller. 
Similar in character must have been the marshes in which 
the Siberian mammoths and rhinoceroses of the Quater- 
nary epoch found their graves. Only the light and broad- 
hoofed reindeer, but not the elk, can cross them. This 
inhospitable region is inhabited only by Ostiaks, Who have 
been driven into it by stress of circumstances, and support 
themselves partly by fishing and partly by hunting. 

The Sailughem ridge, and the high Khobdo plateafl aa well, con- 
sist of granites, syenites, porphyries covered only with the oldest 
mctamorphic slates belonging to the Archaic formation (Huronian 
and Laurentian). The structure of the outer chains of the Altai 
is more complicated. Their backbone is also composed of granites, 
porphyries, and porphyrites covered with metainorphic slates which 
are intersected W myers of crystalline limestones, breccias, and 
veins of jade.^ Diorites, diabases, augitic porphyries, and hyper- 
stlicnites also appear, but they are of a more recent brigin. Silurian 
clay-.slates are widely spread in the southern Altai. Devonian 
slates and limestones are also developed in the southern Altai, and 
the metalliferous deposits of Zmeinogorsk,** Petrovsk, Riddersk, 
&c. , belong to that ngc. Carboniferous dolomitic limestones and 
slates are widely spread both in the southern and northern Altai. 
After the iVirboniferous epocli the southern Altai was not again sub- 
merged, while the northern Altai was covered by the Jurassic sea, 
and has thick Jurassic deposits containing a copious fossil flora and 
rich beds of coal. Basaltic eruptions, dating fi^m the Jurassic 
period, have been found in the Salair Mountains. Thick diluvial 
deposits cover the whole area, and in many valleys arc traces of 
immense former glaciers ; in fact, the wdiole of the Sailughem ridge 
must at one time have been clothed with an tee-cap.* 

The southern Altai is rich in silver, copper, lead, and zinc ; while 
in the Atatau are concealed its chief auriferous alluvial (or diluvial) 
deposits, iron-ores, and coal-sAnis. The mineral wealth of the Altai 
is really immense, but only a vejy few of the mines already known 
are worked. In 1881 4030 lb of gold, 14,820 lb of silver, 13,100 

^ Prof. Muahketoff in Picturesque Russia^ vol. xi. 

* See Potanin, Sketches of N, W, Mongolia^ vol. iii. pp, 6, 0 
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cwtsi'of lead, 6720 cwta. of copper, 240,000 cwts. of coal, 830,000 
cwta. (jf salt, and 80,000 cwts. of bitter salt were obtained. In 
the same year only 8000 cwts. of iron were manufactured, and that 
metal*’ is still iipported from the Urals. The jade, beautiful 
porphyries, and the like of the district, which are cut into works 
of art at*ithe crown works of Kotyvafi, are well known through 
the urns and vases shown at the St Petersburg Hermitage. The 
mineral waters of the Altai are of high quality. 

Tomsk is watered, mainly by the Ob and its tributaries, only its 
south-east corner draining into the Abakan, a tributary of the 
"itnisei. The Ob, formed the union of the Biya and Katufi, 
has within the gjovernment a course of more than 800 miles, and is 
navigated as far as Bnrnaut and Biysk. Its tributaries, the Tom 
(460 miles), the Vasyugan (530 miles), the Ket (230 miles), and 
the T/m (200 miles), are all navmable. The Tchutym and the 
Tchumysh are also great rivers. Of tributaries of the Irtish, the 
Bukhtanna, the Om, the Uba, and the Tara are worthy of notice. 
As many 1600 lakes have ^(?cn counted on the maps, but this 
number is exceeded by^the reality. Some of them are alpine; 
others dot the steppes or the marshy tracts. Lake Tchany, not- 
withstanding its rapid desiccation, still covers 1265 square miles. 
Many brackish lakes, •Kutnndinsk, Kutchuk, &c., attain a great 
size, and some small salt lakes yield about 100,000 cwts. of salt. 

The climate is very severe, and has, moreover, the disadvantage 
of being very wet in the north-west. The average yearly tempera- 
tures at Tomsk, Kainsk, and Baruaut are 80" *2, 31% and 32® *7 
(January, 4% aujl 8®7; July, 66®-5, 68®*6, and 62®*2). 

The Akai steppes, enjoying a much drier climate than the low- 
lands, are covered with a beautiful vegetation, and in the sheltered 
valleys corn is ^rown to heights of 3400 and 4260 feet. 

The'*population, which is rapidly increasing, in 1882 reached 
1,134,760. The Russians are in a large majority, the indigenous 
inhabitants nqnibering in 1879 only 63,600, or 6*6 per cent, of 
the aggregate population/ They include 23,600 Altaian Tartars, 
6730 Teleutes, 17,020 Mountain Kalmucks (sec Tartars), 10,000 
Tomsk Tartars, 2920 Samoyedes, and 4210 Ostiaks. The prevail- 
ing religion is Greek-Orthodox, but there are also some 60,000 
Noncon&rmists, 7320 Catholics, 2600 Jews, 10,700 Mohammedans, 
and about 28,000 pagans. 

Agriculture is the prevailing occupation. It is most productive 
on the elevated plains of Tomsk, Mariinsk, Barnaul, Kuznet.sk, 
and Biysk. Cattle-breeding is much developed, especially in the 
Kutundinsk steppe; and bee-keeping is an important source of 
wealth. Fishing and hunting are extensively carried on in the 
forest region. Mining occupies several thousands of men in the 
Altai. Manufactures are insignificant, the aggregate production 
— chiefly from distilleries and tanneries — hardly amounting to 
£250,000. Trade is actively carried on at Tomsk and Barnaul, which 
are two great centres for the export and import trade of Siberia with 
Russia. The Biysk merchants carry on exchange trade with Mon- 
golia and China. There are eight gymnasia (696 boys and 669 
girls in 1883) and 225 primary schools (5680 boys, 1780 girls). 
The government is divided into six di.stricts, the chief towns of 
which (with populations in 1884) are Tomsk (31,380), Barnaul 
(17,180), Biysk (18,960), Kainsk (4050), Kuznetsk (7310), and 
Mariinsk (13,090). Narym (1600) also has municipal institutions; 
It IS the centre for tlie administration of the wide Narym region. 
Of the above, towns only Tomsk and Barnaul have the aspect of 
European towns. Barnaul, capital of the mining district of the 
Altai, which belongs to the “ Cabinet of the Emperor,” is a wealthy 
city, with a mining school and laboratory, a botanic garden, a 
museum of mining and natural history, and a meteorological 
observatory. Kolyvafi, with a stone-cutting manufactory, has 
12,260 inhabitants. Several mining villages arc more important 
than the district towns Zyryanovsk (silver-mine ; 4600 inhabit- 
ants), Riddersk, .Zmeinogorsk (6160), Suzunsk (5400), and Salnirsk 
(3600). (P. A. K.) 

TOMSK, capital of the above government, is situated 
on the Tom at its*confluence with the Ushaika, 27 miles 
, above its junction with the Ob, and 2377 miles from 
Moscow. It is one of the chief cities of Siberia, second 
only to Irkutsk in population and trade importance. The 
great Sibefian higWay from Tyumen to Irkutsk passes 
thfough Tomik, and it is the terminus of the navigation 
by steamer from the Urals to Siberia. It has, moreover, 
communication by steamer with Barnaut and Biysk in the 
Altai. The position of Tomsk determines its character, 
which is not that of an administrative centre, like so 
many*£ussian cities, but that .of an entrepot of wares, 
with many storehouses and wholesale shops. Before 1824 
it was a mere village; but after the discovery of gold in 
the district it grew rapidly ; and, although the immense 
^YadrintsefiTs Siberia. 


wealth that accumulated suddenly in the hands of a few’ 
proprietors of gold diggings was as rapidly squandered; 
it continued to maintain its importance, owing to the 
navigation on the Irtish and the Ob, which meanwhile had 
grown up. It is built on two terraces on the high right 
bank of the Tom, and is divided into two parts by the 
Ushaika. The streets are rather narrow and steep ; many 
houses of the richer merchants are of stone, but rather 
heavy in appearance, and altogether the aspect of the 
streets is not attractive. The best building is that of the 
future university, which is a spacious and elegant struc- 
ture, with ample accommodation for library, museums, and 
clinical hospitals. The Government has not as yet given 
permission to inaugurate the building. A large cathedral, 
begun some five-and-twenty years ago by proprietors of 
gold diggings, collapsed after considerable progress had 
been made. The industries are almost entirely confined 
to tanning and the manufacture of carriages. The trade 
is of great importance, Tomsk being not only a centre 
for traffic in local produce, in which sledges (50,000 
every year) and cars are prominent items, but also for 
the trade of Siberia with Russia. The population in 1884 
was 31,380. 

TONGA. See Friendly Islands. 

TONG-KING, Tung-King, Tonquin, or, as it is called See vol 
by the Annamese, Dong-king, consists of that portion of PL 
Annam between 18° N. lat. and the frontiers of the 
Chinese provinces of Kwang-se and Yun-nan, with an area 
of 60,000 square miles. On the W. it is bounded by the 
Tran-ninh range, which forms the limit of the Lao states, 
and on the E. by the sea. In shape it resembles, roughly 
sneaking, on isosceles triangle, having its apex at its junc- 
ture with Annam and its base along the Chinese boundary. 

The name Tong-king, “ the eastern capital,’’ was originally 
applied to Hanoi, but was eventually adopted as that of the 
whole country. It is the same word as Tokio (q.v.). 

Geographically Tong-king is divided into three well- 
defined areas. First, there is the delta of the Song-koi 
(“Red river”) and its affluents, which, beginning at Sontay, 
widens out into the low lands which constitute the most 
fertile district in Tong-king, and within which are situated 
the principal cities of the country. Here is grown the rice 
which constitutes 39 per cent, of the total exports from 
Tong-king, and which is reckoned in the Hong- Kong 
market to be equal in quality to the rice from Siam and 
superior to that from Cochin-China. During the rainy 
season this part of the country, with the exception of the 
embankments, is under water, but notwithstanding this the 
climate is fairly healthy, and the prevalence of fever and 
dysentery is not so great as might be expected. From the 
delta northward and westward rise plateau districts, while 
westward of 103° E. long, there stretches a forest region 
about which very little is known, but which is said by the 
natives to be inhabited only by savages and wild beasts. 

Politically the country is divided into sixteen provinces, 
of which the following seven are in the delta mentioned : — 
Bac-ninh, Sontay, Hanoi, Hai-Dzuong, Hung-yen, Nam- 
Dinh, and Ninh-Binh. Five provinces constitute the 
upland districts, viz., Cao-Banh, Lang-son, Thai-Nguyen, 
Tuyen-Kwan, and Kwang-yen ; while the forests form the 
province of Hung-hoa. The main geographical feature in 
the country is the Song-koi, which, taking its rise near 
Tali Fu, in Yun-nan, enters Tong-king at Lao-kai (“^the, 

Lao boundary”), and flows thence in a south-easterly 
direction to the Gulf of Tong-king. It was this river which 
mainly in the first instance attracted the French to Tong- 
king, os it was believed by the explorers that, forming the 
shortest route by water to the rich province of Yun-nan, it 
would prove also to be the most convenient and expedL 
’tious means of transporting the tin, copper, silver, and 

) 
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gold which are known to abound there. This belief has, 
.^however, proved fallacious. The uj)per course of the 
stream is constantly impeded by rapids, the lowest being 
about 30 miles above Hung-hoa. Beyond this point navi- 
gation is impracticable during the dry season, and at all 
other times of the year goods have to be there transferred 
into flat-bottomed boats built for the purpose. Within 
the limits of Yun nan the navigation is still more difficult. 
Near Sontay the Song-koi receives the waters of the Black 
river, the Clear river, and other streams, and from that 
point divides into a network of waterways which empty 
themselves by countless outlets into the sea. 

Hanoi, the capital, is a fine city, and stands on the right 
bank of the Song-koi, at a distance of 80 miles from the 
sea. The commercial town extends along the water face 
for a distance of a mile and a half, while behind it stands 
the citadel, which encloses within its walls the palace, the 
treasury, the court of justice, the royal pagoda, the prison, 
the barracks, public offices, and official residences. Em- 
broidery and mother-of-pearl work are the principal in- 
dustries of Hanoi, which never has been and probably never 
will be a great commercial centre. But, notwithstanding 
this, the population is said formerly to have numbered 

150.000, a number which has of late years probably been 
reduced by at least one-third. 

Next in importance to Hanoi is Nam-Dinh, on one of 
the lower branches of the Song-koi. It is the centre of 
an extremely rich silk and rice district, and was before the 
war a great resort of Chinese merchants. But the chief 
place of trade is Hai-phong, on the Song-tam-bac Canal, 14 
miles from the sea. This is the port of Tong-king, and 
its trade represents the foreign commerce of the country. 
In 1880, the last year of anything like normal trade, 
goods were imported to the value of 5,467,315 francs, 
and the exports amounted to 7,507,528 francs. Of the 
imports 34 per cent, consisted of English cotton goods and 
yarn, 21 per cent, of opium, 11 per cent, of Chinese medi- 
cines, 9 per cent, of Chinese water-pipe tobacco, 5 per cent, 
of tea, and 20 per cent, of miscellaneous goods. From* 
97 to 98 per cent, of these goods came from Hong-Kong. 
Saigon furnished about ^ per cent., and rather more than 
2 per cent, represented the trade from Annam and else- 
where. The exports were in the following proportions : — 
rice, 39 per cent.; raw silk and silk piece goods, 21 ; tin, 
16; lacquer oil, 6; and miscellaneous goods, 18. Of 
these 79 per cent, were shipped to Hong-Kong, 16 per 
cent, went to Saigon, and the remaining 5 per cent, were 
distributed among the coast ports. 

The mineral wealth of the country is* doubtless con- 
siderable, though so little has been done in the direction 
of working it that it is impossible to form any idea of its 
richness. According to Major-General Mesny, there are 
flourishing gold-fields in seventeen districts, while silver 
and copper mining occupies a great deal of native and 
Chinese labour. Only very small quantities of these min- 
erals, however, are produced in evidence. 

The population of Tong-king is estimated at about 

12.000. 000, and consists of Tong-kingese, Chinese, and an 
admixture of Lao from beyond the western frontier. The 
Tong-kingese belong to the Indo-Chinese stock. They are 
taller and a finer people than the Annamese, and they are 
more frivolous and excitable than their northern neigh- 
bours, the Chinese. Their intelligence is, generally speak- 

" in^ of a very low order ; they are dirty in their habits ; 
and their natural timidity serves to make them deceitful. 
As traders they show little enterprise, and are quite unable 
to compete with the Chinese, into whose hands the com- 
ntferce had, before the arrival of the French, entirely fallen. 
Their spoken language is allied to the Cambodian, while 
'Chinese forms the m^ium of literary communication. ^ 
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The Chinese records carry the history of Tong-king as far back 
as the 22d century B.C., but, as the data are neither well authenti- 
cated nor particularly interesting, we need not dwell upon them. 
There is, however, one mention of Tong-king, pr Yueh, aft it was 
then called, in the 12th century b.c., which acquires importance 
from the fact that ambassadors from that country are ^aid to have 
arrived at the Chinese court, bringing with them south- pointing 
chariots.” These are supposed by some to have been mariner’s 
compasses, but it is diflicult to pronounce any opinion on y state- 
ment 80 obscure. During the reign of Che Hwang-te (218 B.o.). 
the emperor who made himself famous by building the Groat V^ll 
of China and burning the books, a Chinese army ivvaded Tong-king 
and captured tho town of Luliang, possibly the modern Hanoi. 
The occupation, however, was only temporary, and it was not until 
the rise to power of the Han dynasty that any serious atte^npt was 
made to subjugate the country. At that time a Chinese general, 
Chaou To, who had established a principality consisting of the 
two modern provinces of Kwang-tung and Kwangse, with his 
capital at Canton, invaded Tong-king, b^^t was defeated and driven 
out of tho country by the ruler, Aii-yaiig, whose victories were 
achieved mainly by the help of a foreign divine mechanic.” 
This man, whoever ho may have been, seems to have been thrown 
aside after serving his immediate purpose ; and, having thus 
deprived himself of his right hand, An-yang fell an easy victim 
when attacked by a second army sent by Chaou T’o. On the 
subjugation of the empire by the Han sovereign, Chaou T’o’s 
rincipality was absorbed with the rc8t,^aud in ‘il6 B.c. Tong-king 
ecame a (fepcndency of China. « 

But this connexion brought no peace to tho country, and for 
centuries rebellion followed on rebellion. A particular uprising 
in the Ist century is noticeable from two sisters, Cheng Iseh and 
Cheng Urh, leading the rebel forces against the Chinese garrisons, 
Avith such success that the celebrated Ma Yuen had to be sent 
against the malcontents. After an aisduous can^paign Ma dis- 
persed the rebels and cantured and executed the two sisters, thus 
putting an end to the reoellion. The next fourteen centuries fur- 
nish a perpetual record of wars and rumours of wars, the discon- 
nected narrative of which is generally uninteresting and sometimes 
unintelligible. In 1427 Li Loi acquired the throne, as so many 
of his nredecossors had done, by violent means, but, unlike them, 
ho estaulished some degree of peace and order in the land. In 
the following century, however, the spirit of revolt broke out, and 
one of his successors ow’od the inainteuanco of his throne to the 
skill of his general Nguyen Dzo, on whom ‘the title of hereditary 
viceroy was consequently conferred. This viceroy gradually assumed 
the supreme authority in the district under his control and virtually 
separated Tong-king from Annam, holding tho first under his own 
sway and leaving the southern portion of the country to the roi 
faineant. In this disunited condition the two countries remained 
during the 17th century and part of the 18th, till a successor of 
Nguyen invaded Annam, captured the imperial city of Hue, and 
dethroned the king, Gia Long, who fled to Siam. The Siamese 
sovereign entertained the fugitive with hospitality, but declined to 
help him to recover his throne. It happened, however, tjiat at this 
lime (1787) the Jesuit establishment of Bangkok was presided over 
by Bishop Pigneaux de Betaine, who thought he saw in the political 
condition of Annam a means of establishing the power of France in 
the eastern portion of Indo-China. With this objept he proposed 
to Gia Long that ho should accompany him to Paris to enlist the 
aid of Louis XVL for the recovery of his throne. This the king 
declined to do, but as a compromise he sent his oldest son. The 
young prince was cordially received by Louis, before whom the bishop 
laid the following reasons for the interference of France on behalf 
of Gia Long. The balance of political power in India appears at 
the present moment to be largely in favour of the English, and 
one may be justified in looking upon it as a matter of no little 
difficulty to restore the equilibrium. In my opinion the establish- 
ment of a French colony in Cochin-China will be the surest and 
most efficacious means to the end. . . . The most certain way of 
damaging the English in India is to ruin, or at any rate to weaken, 
her commerce in time of jwjace. Being situated nearer to China, 
we should undoubtedly absorb much of her trade. ... In time of 
war it would be still more easy to stop all commerce between China 
and any hostile nation. . . . From such a coign ^f vantage it 
would bo easy to interfere with the designs which the English evi- 
dently have of extending their frontier more to tlfe east.” • 

The embassy resulted in a treaty with Gia Long, by which the 
French king engaged to restore that monarch to his throne on con- 
dition that he accepted the virtual protectorship of France over 
Annam. But oven oofore the initial steps towards the fulfilment 
of this contract could be carried out, the political uprising which 
finally brought the French kmg to tho scaflfold made all intefference 
in the East impossible. In These circumstances the bishop deter- 
mined to raise a sufficient force •from the French and other adven- 
turers who then frequented India and the neighbouring countries, 
and, with an army so recruited, he landed in Annam. The Anna- 
xnese resistance was of the feeblest kind ; the usurper’s power was 
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broken *at the first encounter, and Gia Long once again ascended 
his throve. As a reward for the services thus rendered to him, 
he extended a liberal protection to the Roman Catholic missionaries 
and theit converts,, and engaged French officers to fortify his towns 
and to drill Ids trooi)s. He soon found, liowever, that his new 
allies had n\ore ambitious designs than could be satisfied by doing 
him service. He therefore withdrew his countenance from them, 
and emphasized his displeasure by leaving his throne away from his 
eldest 8#ii, who had pleaded his cause in Paris, and by giving it to 
his youngest son. 'fliis change of policy told, as was natural, with 
greatest force on the missionaries and their converts in the interior 
of the country. Brom 1833 to 1839 eleven missionaries were j»ut 
to death, and thousands, it is said, of the native Christians sulfered 
martyrdom. Neither change of sovereign nor varyingcirciimstanccs 
brought kny relief to the persecuted Christians, until in 1859 the 
French Government determined to intervene on tlieir behalf. In 
that year Admiral Rigault de Gcnonilly took Saigon by assault, 
and was attom^iting to open iiegrtiations with the king of Annam, 
when the outbreak of the Cyiina war compelled him to satisfy him- 
self with holding the captured town. So soon, however, as the 
Peking treaty was signed, the French resumed active operations in 
the neighbourhood of Saigon ami took possession of the provinces 
of Mitto and Bienhoa in Cochin-China, These victories led to the 
conclusion of a treaty with the king, Tu Due, which, however, 
did not prevent the French from adding the provinces of Kinh- 
luong, Chandoe, aiul Ha-tieii to their acipiired territory. 

Having thus firmly established themselves in Annam, they began 
to turn their attention to Tong-king, attracted by the reported 
richness of its mineral wealth. They found a ready pretext for 
interfering in its alfairs in the disturbances arising from the in- 
vasion of its northern provinces by tho disbanded followers of the 
Tai-ping rcl>el8. Acting on tho protectorship which tliey professed 
to exercise over all the territories of Tu Due, they proposed to 
liim that a joint e.xpedition composed of French and Anname.so 
troops should be sent to quell the disturbances. On Tu Due declin- 
ing to acoode, the Frencli admiral was on tho point of starting 
“ to protect’* Tong-king, when as before the outbreak of war put 
an end to the enterprise. The events of 1870 forbade any advance 
in the direction of Tong-king, but the return of peace in Europe 
was once more tho signal for the renewal of hostilities in the East. 
Tho api)earance of Garnier’s work on his expedition up the Mekong 
arousc(l again an interest in Tong-kiug, and the reported wealth of 
tho country added the powerful motive of self-interest to tho yearn- 
ings of patriotism. Already ^l. Dupuis, a trader who in the pursuit 
uf his calling had penetrated into Yun-nan, and had thus discovered 
that tho higher waters of the Song-koi were navigable, had visited 
Hanoi with a small force of desperadoes, and was attempting to 
negotiate for the passage up the river of himself and a cargo of mili- 
tary stores for the Chinese authorities in Yun-nan. Meanwhile 
Captain Senex appeared from Saigon, having received instructions 
to open tho route to French commerce. But to neither the trader 
nor the naval officer would the Tong*kingesc lend a favourable ear, 
and in default of official pernii.ssion Dupuis determined to force bis 
way up the rjver. This lie succeeded in doing, but arrived too Into, 
for be found tho rebellion crushed and the stores no longer wanted. 

On his return to Hanoi, Dupuis found that tho opposition of the 
authorities had gathered strength during his absence. His arrival 
served to restore the position of tho French, and, not wishing to 
make an open attack upon them, the Tong kingese general wrote 
to the kin^, begging him to induce the governor of Saigon to 
remove tho intruder. An order was thereupon issued calling upon 
Dupuis to leave the country. This he declined to do, and, after 
some negotiations, Gamier with a detachment was sent to Hanoi 
to do the best he could in the difficult circumstances. Gamier 
threw himself heart and soul into Dupuis’s projects, and, when the 
Tong-kingeso authorities refused to treat with him except on the 
subject of Dupuis’s expulsion, he attacked the citadel on November 
20, 1873, and carried it by assault. Having thus secured bis posi- 
tion, ho sent to Saigon for reinforcements, and meanwhile sent 
small detachments a^inst the five other important fortresses in 
the delta (Hnng-yen, Fhu-ly, Hai-Dzuong, Ninh-Binh, and Nam- 
Dinh), and captured them all. Tho Tong-kingeso now called in 
tho help of Liu Yung-fu, tho loader of the “Black Flags,” who 
at once marchei with a large force to the scone of action. Within 
a few days he recaptured several villages near Hanoi, and so 
threatening did hi# attitude appear that Gamier, who had hurried 
back after capturing Nam-Dinn, made a sortie from the citadel. 
The movement proved a disastrous one, and resulted in the death 
of Qarnier and of his second in command, Balny d’Avricourt. 

Meanwhile the news of Gamier’s hostilities had alarmed the 
governor of Saigon, who, having no desire to be plunged into a 
war, sent^hilastre, an inspector of natjj^e affairs, to ofifer apologies 
to the king of Annam. When, however, on arriving in Tong- 
king Philastre heard of Qarnier’s de#th, he took command of the 
FYench forces, and at once ordered the evacuation of Nam-Dinh, 
Kinh-Binh, and Hai-Dzuong,— a measure which, however advan- 
tageous it may have lieen to the French at the moment, was most 
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disastrous to tlio native Christian population, the witlulrawal of 
the French being the signal for a general massacre of tho converts. 
In pursuance of the same policy Philastre made a convention with 
the authorities (February 6, 1874), by which he bound his country- 
men to withdraw from the occupation of tho country, retaining 
only tlie right to trade at Hanoi and Hai-pliong, and agreed to put 
an end to Dupuis’s aggressive action. On the 15th of Manli 
a treaty was signed at Saigon. 

For a time affairs remained in static quo, but in 1882 Le Myi»* 
de Villers, the governor of Saigon, sent Rivi^jro with a small force 
to open up the route to Yun-nan by the Song-koi. Witli a curious 
.similarity tlie events of Garnier’s cami)aign were repeated. Find- 
ing tho authorities intractable, Hivi^re stormed and carried the 
citadel of Hanoi, and then, witli very slight Joss, he captured 
Nam-Dinh, Hai-Dzuong, and other towns in the delta. And once 
again the.se victories brought Liu Yung-fu and his Black Flags 
into the neighhoiirliood of Hanoi. As Gamier had done, so 
Riviere hurried back from Nam-Dinh on news of tho threatened 
danger. Like Gamier also he headed a sortie against his enemies, 
and like Gamier he fell a victim to his own impetuosity. 

In the meantime tho Annamese eourt had been seeking to enlist 
the help of the Chinese in their contest with the French. The tie 
which bound the tributary nation to tho sovereign state had been 
for many generations slactkened or drawn closer as eiicumstances 
determined, but never had it been entirely dissevered, and from 
the Annamese point of view this was one of the occasions when it 
was of j)aramouut importance that it should he acknowledged and 
acted upon. With iiiiich more than usual regularity, therefore, the 
king despatched presents and letters to the court of [’eking, and in 
1880 ho sent a special (unbassy, loaded with unusually costly offer- 
ings, and with a letter in which liis position of a tributary was 
emphatically as.serted. Far from ignoring tho responsibility tdinist 
upon him, the eniperor of ('hina ordcired tho publication of the 
letter in the Pekiiiq (razettc. 'flie death of Riviere and the defeat 
of liis troops had meanwhile jdaced the French in a position 
of extreme difficulty. The outlying garrisons, with tho exception 
of Nam-Dinh and Hai phong, were at once withdrawn to Hanoi, 
and that citadel was made as secure as circumstances permitted. 
The 4llack Flags sw’armed round its walls, and the rcinforcement.s 
brought by Admiral Courbet and General Bouet were insufficient 
to do more than k(*ep llicin at bay. So continued was the pressure 
on tho garrison that Bouet (Jetennined to make an advance upon 
Sontay to ndieve tho blockade. After gaining some trilling enc- 
ccsse.s, ho attacked Vong, a fortified village, but he met with such 
resistance that, after suffering considerable loss, he was obliged to 
retreat to Hanoi, in the lower delta fortune sided with the French, 
ai^d almost without a casualty Hai-Dzuong and Phu-Binh fell into 
tlieir hands. These successes led to an ultimatum being sent to 
the king of Annam, in which were demanded the fulfilment of the 
treaty of 1874 and the acceptance of the iirotcctorate of France 
over the whole' of Annam, including Tong-ting. This document 
met with no favourable reception, and, as at this moment a r«in- 
forcement of 7000 men arrived from France, Courbet, determining 
to supersede diplomacy by arms, a])pcared with Ids fleet before 
Hue. Ho foumi that, tliough Tu Due was dead, his policy of 
resistance was maintained, and he therefore stormed tho city. 
After a feeble defence it was taken, and the admiral concluded a 
treaty with the king (August 25, 1883), in which the French pro- 
tectorate was fully recognized, the king further binding himeelf 
to recall the Annamese troops serving in Tong-king, and to con- 
struct a road from Saigon to Hanoi. 

Though this treaty was exacted from tho king under pressure, 
the French lost no time in carrying out that part of it which gave 
them the authority to protect the country, and on tho 1st September 
Bouet again advanceil in the direction of Sontay. But again the 
resistance he met with compelled him to retreat, after capturing 
the fortified post of Palau, ^le serious nature of tho opposition 
experienced in these expeditions induced the French commanders 
to await reinforcements before again taking the field. Meanwhile, 
on the determination to attack Sontay becoming known in Paris, 
the Chinese ambassador warned the ministry that, since C'hiiiefM* 
troops formed part of the garrison, ho should consider it as tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war. But his protest met with no con- 
sideration, On the arrival of reinforcements an advance was a^iii 
made; and on the 16th December, after some (le.sperate fighting, 
Sontay fell. * 

The iramoaiate object of the French commanders was at this 
time to moke themselves secure in tho delta, and to inflict snth 
chastisement on the Black Flags and their allies as would preraift 
their disturbing the peace of the garrisons. This could not be 
attained so long as Bac-Niuh remained in the hands of tho onomj. 
Generals N^grier, Bri^ro de PIsle, and Millot accordingly marcbod 
against the town, and began to shell it. But it was already 
deserted, and Millot entered the gates without striking a blow.** 
Thus, while one part of the programme was fulfilled to the lettei, 
tbf other part, which was to have sealed the fate of the garrison 
failed conspicuously. In these circumstances it was thought 
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adviaablc to push on along the great north-eastern road to China ; 
and Nogrier advanced about 30 miles towards Lang-son, captured 
a village there, and then returned to Bac-Ninh. 

Meanwhile Briere de I’lsle followed up that portion of the Bac- 
Ninh garrison which liad escaped along the northern road in the 
direction of Thai-Nguyen. lie captured the fort of Yen-To, 
and marched on to Thai-Nguyen, where, as on so many occasions, 
there was a great display of martial ardour so long as the French 
were beyond firing distance, but the discharge of a few shells com- 
pletely discoiiditcd the defenders, who fled out of the north gate as 
the French marched in at the south. As Briero do ITsle had posi- 
tive orders not to hold the town, he burnt some of the buildings, 
and evacuated it. The Chinese troops immediately returned, and 
again were driven out a month later, only to return again on the 
withdrawal of the French. Once more, however, a column was .sent 
against the city, which on this occasion was burnt to the ground. 

The whole of the lower delta was thus made secure in the hands 
of the French. Hung-Hoa (a town about 15 miles north-east of 
Sontay) and Tuyen-Kwan (a fortified place about 40 miles farther 
north) both fell before the inva<lors, but from both the garrisons 
escaped practically unscathed. 

In the meantime M. Fournier, the French consul at Tientsin, 
had been negotiating for peace, so far as China was concerned, with 
Li Hung-chang, and on May 17, 1884, had signed and sealed a 
memorandum by which the Chinese plenipotentiary agreed that 
the Chinese troops sliould evacuate the northern provinces of Tong- 
king immidiateinmt** This expression was undeniably vague, 
and the French general in Tong-king, impatient of delay, in Juno 
dispatched Colonel Dugenne at the head of a strong force to occupy 
Lang-son. The expedition was badly arranged ; the baggage train 
was far too unwiehly; and the pac-e at which the men were made 
to march was too quick for that scorching time of the year. They 
advanced, however, within 25 miles of Lang-son, when they 
suddenly came upon a Chinese camp. An irregular engagement 
commenced, and, in the ]ntchcd battle which ensued, the Chinese 
broke the French lines, and drove them away iu headlong llight. 
This brought the military operations for the season to a close. 

During the rainy season fevers of all kinds became alarmingly 

{ )revalcnt, and the nuinhor of deaths and of men invalided was‘Vciy 
arge. In tho meantime, however, an expedition, led by Colonel 
Dounier, against the Chinese garrison at Chu, about 10 miles south- 
east from Lang-kep, was completely successful ; and in a battle 
fought near Chu the Chinese were defeated, with a loss of 3000 killed, 
the French loss being only 20 killed and 90 wounded. In the 
skirmishes which followed the French were generally victorious, but 
not to such a degree as to warrant any enlargement of tho campaign. 

The arrival in January 1885 of 10,000 men having brought i.p 
the force under Briere (ie I’lsle to 40,000, he ordered an advance 
towards Lang-son. The difficulties of transi)ort greatly impeded 
his movomonts, still the expedition was successful. On the 6th 
February three forts at Dong-Song, with large supplies of stores 
and ammunition, fell into the hands of the French. Three days’ 
heavy fighting made them ma.stcrs of a defile on the road, and on 
the 13th Lang-son was taken, the garrison having evacuated tlie 
town just before the entrance of the conouerors. With his usual 
energy Negrier pressed on in pursuit to Ki-hea, and even captured 
the frontier town of Cua-ai. But Brihe de Tlsle had now to 
hurry back to the relief of Tuyeii-Kwari, wliich had been attacked 
by a Chinese force, and Negrier was left in copimand at Lang-son. 
The withdrawal of Briere de ITsle’s division gave the Chinese 
greater confidence, and, though for a time Negrier was able to 
hold his own, on the 22d and 23d of March he sustained a severe 
check between Lang-son and Thatko, which was finally converted 
into a complete rout, his troops being obliged to retreat precipi- 
tately through Lang-son to Than-moi and Dong-Song. Briere de 
risle reached Tuyen-Kwan on the 3d of March, and found the 
Black Flags and Yunnan braves strongly posted on tho side of an 
almost inaccessible pass. After having sustained a succession of 
attacks for eighteen days, and seven actual assaults, tho delight 
of the garrison at seeing Briere de ITslo's relieving force may bo 
imagined. It was while matters were in this position that Sir 
Robert Hart succeeded in negotiating peac-e between the two coun- 
tries. By the terms agreed on (April 6, 1885), it was stipulated that 
France was to take Tong-king under its protection and to evacuate 
Formosa. Tho Chiijiese undertook at the .same time to expend 
80,000,000 francs on tho construction of roads in South China. 

The future fortunes of the colony must depend greatly on the 
atlministrative ability of tlie governors selected to rule over it. 
The death of Paul Bert was in this respect a great loss to Tong-king. 

See/Vanc< and Tong-King, by J. G. Scott, ISSS; Tonkin, by C. B. Norman, 
1884; Tungking, by W. Mesney, 1884. (U. k. D.) 

TONGUE. See Anatomy, vol. i. p. 895, and Taste. 

♦» TONNAGE, Register Tonnage, or International 
Register Tonnage, is the unit on whit^h the assessment of 
dues and charges on shipping is based. The system at pre- 
sent in force is known as the Moorsom system. A register 


ton is 100 cubic feet of internal volume. Thus a vessel of 
100,000 cubic feet of internal space within the ][)oint8 of 
measurements proscribed by the law is 1000 tons Register. 
Vessels are sometimes bought and sold under this unit. 
The tonnage rules, which are very full and'* elaborate, 
are contained in part ii. of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854, sections 20 to 29 inclusive, and in section 9, tho 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1867, the latter being a special 
section in reference to a deduction from the gross tonnage 
in respect of crew space, which space must be fit for the 
proper accommodation of the men who are to occupy it to 
entitle to such deduction. This enactment ha'^ led to 
great improvement in seamen’s quarters. 

Section 60 of the Merchant Shipping A^it, 1862, pro- 
vides on tho point of international tonnage as follows : — 
“ Ships belonging to foreign countries which have adopted 
the British system of tonnage necd^ not be remeasured in 
this country.” The British system has been adopted by 
tho following countries at the dates named : — United 
States, 1865 ; Denmark, 1867 ; Austria-Hungary, 1871 ; 
Germany, 1873 ; France, 1873; Italy, 1873 ; Spain, 1874 ; 
Sweden, 1875; Netherlands, 187(f; Norway, 1876,! Greece, 
1878; Russia, 1879; Finland, 1877; Hayti, 1882; Belgium, 
1884; Japan, 1884. It is also under consideration by China. 

There are slight differences in tho rules for deduction 
for engine room iu some of the countries, but owners or 
masters of foreign steamship.s, wh^ere this difference exists, 
may have the engine-rooms remeasured in the United 
Kingdom if they desire; in other words, their net tonnage 
may be reduced to exact English measure. 

The British system was also mainly adopted by the 
International Tonnage Commission assembled at Constan- 
tinople in 1873, the rules of such commission forming 
the basis of dues levied on the ships of all countries 
passing through the Suez Canal. A special certificate is 
issued in the respective countries for this purpose. The 
main point of difference from tho British system is with 
respect to the deduction for engine room. 

There are three terms used in respect of the tonnage 
of ships, — namely, tonnage under decks, gross tonnage, 
and register tonnage. 

In obtaining the gross measurement tho space under 
the tonnage deck is first measured — sections ^0 and 21 
(1), (2), and (3) ; then the space or spaces, if any, between 
the tonnage deck (the tonnage deck is the second deck 
from below in all vessels of more than two decks and the 
upper deck in all other vessels) and the upper deck — 
section 21 (5) of Act; and finally the permanent closed-in 
spaces above the upper deck available for cargo, stores, 
passengers, or crew — section 21 (4) of Act. 

The allowance for engine room is governed by the 
percentage the net engine room — that is, the space ex- 
clusive of the coal bunkers — bears to the gross tonnage, 
and varies in paddle- and screw-steamers as laid down in 
section 23 of the Act. 

In obtaining the tonnage under tonnage deck, shipa are divided 
in respect of their length into five classes as follows: — 

Class 1. Length 50 feot nml under Into 4 equal parts. 

,, 2. „ 50 „ and not exceeding 120 feet, fl ,, 

M 3. „ 120 „ „ „ 180 „ 8 

,, 4. „ 180 „ ,, 225 „ 

,, 5. ,, 225 ,, ttMil upwards 12 „ 

The following is an epitome of the rule for tonnage undSr tho 
tonnage dock : — 

Length is taken inside on tonnage dock, from inside of plank at 
stern to inside of midship stern timber or plank ; the length so 
taken, allowing for rake of bow and of stern in the thickness of 
tho deck, and one-third of tho round of beam, is to divided 
into tho prescribed numbw of equal parts (which determines tho 
stations of the areas), according to the length of vessel, as above. 

Area 1 is at tho extreme limit of tho bow. Area 2 is at the first 

point of division of the length. Tho rest are numbered in succes- 
sion, the la.st being at the extreme limit of the stern. 

Depths are taken at each point of division of the length, or station 
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of each area, from the underside of the tonnaf^e dock to ceiling at 
inner*edge of timber strake, deducting therefrom one-third of the 
rouml of the beam. The denths so taken are to be divided into four 
equal parts, if midship dcptii should not exceed 16 feet; otherwise 
into six equal parts. 

Breadths are taken at each point of division of the depths and 
also at the upper and lower points of the depths. The upper 
breadth of 6acn area is to be set down in its respective column in a 
li\ie*with No. 1 (16ft-hand numerals), and the rest in succession. 

• The number of columns for areas will vary according to the 
length, as in the several claftscs, and will be equal to the number of 
parts into wdii(^i the length is divided plus one. 


The space or spaces between decks above the tonnage deck are 
dealt with by a similar formula. A mean horizontal area of tSe 
.space, or each space if more than one, is found and multiplied by 
tlio mean height. 

The permanent closed-in spaces above the upper dock available 
for cargo, stores, passengers, or crew are measured in the same 
manner by finding a mean area and multiplying by n mean height. 

The mcasureinent of net engine room is governed by the arrange- 
ment of the space, and is measured as a whole or in parts as may 
bo reijuired by its ])articular form. 

The following is an example under class 2, depth under 16 feet, 
of tonnage iindcT tonnage deck: — 


LenKtli Feet -r- (J— 18-7J)1 Feet, the Commou Interval between Areas, 


Depths -i- 4, tlie Middle Depth bcinj? lesa than If! Feet. 
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Cubic Content and Register 
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This formula is also applicable for finding displacement tonnage 
of ships, that i.s, the external displacement measured by taking 
transverse areas to the height of the load water-line to find the 
cubic content, which content divided by 35 gives the displacement 
in tons weight, the difference between the light and load displace- 
ment representing the carrying powers of a vessel in tons. . 

“The rule,” says Mr Moorsom, “ is founded on the purest mathe- 
matical principles. It was first published in the Philosophical 
Transactimis of the Royal Society of 1798 by Attwood, in his 
* Disqui.sition on the Stability of Ships,’ who there describes it* 
as one of those formuloe invented by Sterling for measuring spaces 
bounded by irregular curves, founded on Sir l.snac Newton’s dis- 
covery of a theorem — a discovery which the immortal author himself 
considered amongst his happiest inventions — by which the areas of 
all curvilinear spaces not geometrically quadriblo nor discoverable 
by any known rules of direct investigation are so closely approxi- 
mated 08 to amount to geometrical exactness.” 

Mr Allan Gilinour at the middle of the present century expressed 
his opinion, after a careful consideration of the tonnage question, 
which was receiving much attention at that time owing to the law 
8 and 9 Viet. caji. 89, which had been ado^ited in place of the 
old tonnage law 13 Geo. HI. cap. 74, not giving satisfaction, that 
the “system framed by Mr Moorsom wull a.s it wore compel every 
one to build strong, fast-sailing, and good seagoing ships, and 
that, in fact, it will stand as loim as the world remains.” It will 
l:>e admitted that gi’eat progress has been made in every ivay in 
British shipping of late years, and for this due praise must be 
given to the influence of the present tonnage laws. (W. M*.) 

TONNAGE AND POUNDAGE were customs duties 
anciently iinpo8e4 upon exports and imports, the former 
being a duty upon all wines imported in addition to 
prisage and butlerage, the latter a duty imposed ad 
valorem at the rate of twelvepence in the pound on all 
merchandise imported or exported. The duties were 
levied at first by agreement with merchants (poundage 
in 1302, tonfiage in 1347), then granted by parliament in 
1373, at first for a limited period only. They were con- 
sidered to be imposed for the defence of the realm. From 
the reign of Henry VI. until that of James I. they were 
usually granted for life. They were not granted to 
CharW I., and in 1628 that king took the unconstitutional 
course of levying them on.’his own authority, a course 
denounced a few years plater by 16 Car. I. c. 18, when the 
Long Parliament granted them for two months. After thei| 
Restoration they were granted to Charles II. and his two 


successors for life. By Acts of Anne and George L the 
duties were made perpetual, and mortgaged for the public 
debt. In 1787 they were finally abolished, and other modes 
of obtaining revenue substituted, by 27 Geo. III. c. 13. 

Poundage also signifies a fee paid to an officer of a court for his 
services, e.g.^ to a ^criffs officer, who is entitled by 28 Eliz. c. 4 
to a iioundago of a shilling in the pound on an execution up to 
£100, and sixpence in the pound above that sum. 

TONQUA BhlAN. The Tonqua, Tonka, or Tonquin 
bean, also called the coumara nut, is the seed of Dipterix 
odorata^ a Leguminous tree growing to a height of 80 feet, 
native of tropical South America. The drupe-like pod 
contains a single seed possessed of a fine sweet “new- 
mown hay ” odour, due to the presence of a crystallizablo 
principle called coumarin, to which also the dried stalks of 
Mdilotus officinalis and the vernal grass Anthoxanthum 
odoratum owe their odour. Tonqua beans are used princi- 
pally for scenting snuff and as an ingredient in perfume 
sachets and in perfumers’ “ bouquets.” 

TONQUIN. See Tong-king. 

TONSILLITIS. See Throat Diseases. 

TONSURE. The reception of the tonsure, in the 
Roman Catholic Church, is the initial ceremony which 
marks admission to orders and to the rights and privileges 
of clerical standing. It is administered by the bishop with 
an appropriate ritual. Candidates for the rite must have • 
been confirmed, be adequately instructed in the elements 
of the Christian faith, and be able to read and write. 
Those who have received it are bound (unless in excep- 
tional circumstances) to renew the mark, consisting of a 
bare cirqje on the crown of the head, •at least once a month, 
otherwise they forfeit the privileges it carries. A very 
early origin has sometimes been claimed for the tor^uref, 
but the earliest instance of an ecclesiastical precept on the 
subject occurs in can. 41 of the council of Toledo (633 
A.D.) : “ omnes clerici, detonso superius capite toto, infenua 
solam circuli coronam relinquant.” Can. 33 of the Qnini- 
sext council ^692) requires even singers and readers to be 
tonsured. Since the 8th century three tonsures have been 
more or less in use, known respectively as the Roman, 
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tbe Greek, and the Celtic. The first two are sometimes 
dfistinguished as the tonsure of Peter and the tonsure of 
Paul ; in the latter the whole head was shaven, but when 
now practised in the Eastern church this tonsure is held 
to be adequately shown when the hair is shorn close. Tn 
the Celtic tonsure (tonsure of St John, or, in contempt, 
tonsure of Simon Magus) all the hair in front of a line 
drawn over tlie top of the head from ear to ear was shaven. 

TONTINE. This system of life insurance owes its 
name to Lorenzo Tonti, an Italian banker, born at Naples 
early in the 17th century, who settled in France about 
1650. In 1653 he proposed to Cardinal Mazarin a new 
scheme he had devised for promoting a public loan. His 
plan was to the following effect. A total of 1,025,000 
iivres was to be subscribed in ten portions of 102,500 livres 
each by ten classes of subscribers, the first class consisting 
of persons under 7, the second of persons above 7 and under 
14, and so on to the tenth, which consisted of persons 
between 63 and 70. The whole annual fund of each class 
was to be regularly divided among the survivors of that 
class, and on the death of the last individual the capital 
was to fall to the state. This plan of operations was 
authorized under the name of ‘‘ tontine royale ” by a royal 
edict, but this the parlernent refused to register, and the 
idea remained in abeyance till 1689, when it was revived 
by Louis XIV., who established a tontine of 1,400,000 
livres divided into fourteen classes of 100,000 livres each, 
the subscription being 300 livres. Although the classes 
were not quite filled, this tontine was carried on till 1726, 
when the last beneficiary died, - - a widow who at the time 
of her decease was deriving from this source an annuaj 
income of 73,500 livres. Several other Government ton- 
tinea were afterwards set on foot; but in 1763 restric- 
tions were introduced, and in 1770 all tontines at the 
time in existence were wound up. Private tontines con- 
tinued, however, to flourish in France for some years, the 
“tontine Lafarge ” having been opened as late as 1791. 

Tho tontine principle, has often been applied in Great Britain, 
chiefly to the purchase of estates or the erection of buildings for 
which the necessary funds couhl not be procured by ordinary 
methods. Tho speculative element in tho .system has proved an 
attraction. The investor stakes his money on the chance of his 
own life or the life of his nominee en<luring for a longer period 
than the other lives involved in the speculation, in wliich case he 
expects to win a largo prize. The only thing W’hich will .serve to 
distinguish this from au ordinary lottery is the assumption that 
some may apply greater care or skill in the selection of lives than 
others ot the players. The tontine principle is nearly the converse 
of ordinary life assurance, where it is the man who dies early who 
obtains an advantage for his heirs at tlio expeiuse of the long liver. 
But it has been occasionally introduced into life assurance in tho 
distribution of profits or surplus, and so fur it tends to redress the 
inequalities of the original contract, the profits being assigned to 
the longest livers to a larger extent than in tho common life 
assumnee system. The tontine principle has been brought into 
considerable prominence by some American life offices (see Insitr- 
ANOB, vol. xiii. p. 183). All that is wanted to make the system fair 
is that every one should understand that in order to secure a dis- 
proportionate share of profits in tho event of his surviving and 
.Keeping up his policy ho must make a corresponding sacnficc if 
he aies early or aiscoutinues his insurance. 

TOOKE, John Horne (1736-1812), an ardent poli- 
tician and an erudite philologer, w^as the third son of John 
Horne, a poulterer in Newport Market, whose business 
the son, when a pupil oat Eton with other boys of a more 
aristocratic position, in early life happily veiled under the 
title a “Turkey merchant.” He was born in Newport 
Street, Long Acre, Westminster, on 25th June 1736. 
8ome portion of his school days was passed, when he 
was al^ut seven years old, in “an academy in Soho 
Square,” and when three years older he went to a school 
in a Kentish village. For a time (1744-46) he was at 
Westminster School, but the greater part of his educa- 
tion was got at Eton, and then under private tuition, 
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first at Sevenoaks in Kent (1753) and then at Raven- 
stone in Northamptonshire. In 1755 he was entered at 
St John’s College, Cambridge, and took bis degree of 
B.A. in 1758, as last but one of the senior optimes. 
Bead on, his life-long friend, afterwards bishop ti Bath 
and Wells, being among the wranglers in the same year. 
Strange to say, the object of all this care and expense 
found himself doomed to the drudgery of ushership at a 
boarding school at Blackhcath, and tlio [)leasures of his 
lot were not enhanced by his father’s strongly expressed 
desire that he should take orders in the Church of England. 
A strange vacillation marked his career at this period, a 
vacillation probably due to a constant struggle between 
his own inclination and the wishes of his father. He 
was admitted to the diaconate of th(\ church, and almost 
at the same time was entered at the Inner Temple, lie 
studied for the bar for some time, mostly in the company 
of Dunning and Kenyon, and then was ordained as a 
priest of the national church by the bishop of Salisbury. 
After this event his father obtained for him the next 
presentation to the small vicarage of New.. Brentford, to 
which Horne was duly admitted, and lie retained its 
scanty profits until 1773. During a j)art of this time he 
was absent on a tour in France, acting as the bear-leader 
of a son of the miser Elwes. J’o his credit be it said' that 
while ho resided at Brentford he discharged with exem- 
plary regularity all the duties of his profession, and that, 
reviving a practice of the previous century, he studied 
medicine for the benefit of his poorer parishioners. Under 
tho excitement created by the actions of Wilkes and the 
blunders of his ministerial opponents, Horne plunged into 
politics with consuming zeal. The news[)apers abounded 
with his productions, but his chief effort was a scathing 
pamphlet on Lords Bute and Mansfield, sotting out the 
“petition of an Englishman.” Jn 1765 he again went 
abroad as tutor, and on this occasion he escorted to Italy 
the son of a Mr Taylor, who lived near his Middlesex 
•parish, a young man subject to fits of insanity. It was 
while passing through Paris on this tour that he made 
tho personal acquaintance of Wilkes, and it was while at 
Montpellier, in January 17G6, that a letter addressed by 
Horne to Wilkes laid the seeds of that personal antipathy 
which afterwards grew so rapidly. Tn the summer of 
1767 the travelled parson landed again on English soil, 
and, in spite of his latent distrust of the so-called “patriot,” 
his exertions quickly obtained for Wilkes that scat for the 
county of Middlesex which ensured his fortune. Horne 
was dcci)Iy concerned in all the proceedings of the corpo- 
ration of London in support of tho popular cause, and he 
advised, if he did not actually draw up, the celebrated 
speech which Alderman Bcckford addre.ssed to his sovereign. 
As an incidental act in this struggle with the court and 
the majority of the House of Commons, Horne involved 
himself in a dispute with George Onslow, the member for 
Surrey, which culminated in a civil action, ultimately 
decided in Horne’s favour, and in the loss by his oppo- 
nent of his seat in parliament. An influential association, 
called “ the Society for Supporting the Bill of Rights,” was 
founded, mainly through the exertions of Hornc^ in 1769, 
but the members were soon divided into two opposite 
camps of the thick and thin partisans of Wilkes and ef 
those who refused to be labelled by the name of any 
combatant, and in 1770 Horne and Wilkes broke out into 
open warfare. Into this controversy, cafried on with that 
unflagging zeal which always springs from personal hatred, 
none will now care to entw ; it benefited the fortunes of 
neither of the combatants, and it damaged the success of 
the cause for which they had both laboured energetically. 
In 1771 Horne obtained at Cambridge, though not with- 
out some opposition from members of both the political 
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parties, his degree of M.A., and in the same year he em- 
barked on a more laborious and costly undertaking, that 
of vindicating the right of printing an account of the 
debates in parliament, in which, after a protracted struggle 
between the ministerial majority and the civic authorities, 
the right was definitely established. The energies of the 
i»>d^fatigaT:>lo pa»rson knew no bounds. In the same year 
J^1771) he crossed swords with Junius, and ended in dis- 
arming his masked antagonist. It is a curious corollary 
to this controversy that more than one speculator has 
identified him with Junius, Horne had now passed more 
than^ half the allotted span of life, and his only fixed 
income consisted of those scanty emoluments attached to 
a position which galled hyn daily. He resigned his bene- 
fice, and betook himj^f to the study of the law and to his 
studies in philology. An accidental circumstance, however, 
occurred at this moment which largely affected his future. 
His friend Mr William Tooke had purchased a consider- 
able estate south of the town of Croydon in Surrey, part 
of which seems to have consisted of Purley Lodge in 
Coulsdon. TJio possession of this property brought about 
frequent disputes wilh an adjoining landowner, and, after 
many actions in the law courts, the friends of Mr Tooke^s 
opponent endeavoured to obtain, by a bill forced through 
the ftouses of Parliament, the privileges which the law 
had not assigned to him. Horne thereupon, by a bold libel 
on the SptJaker, drejv public attention to the case, and, 
although he himself was placed for a time in the custody 
of thft scrgeant-at arms, the clauses which wore injurious 
to the interests of Mr Looke were eliminated from the bill 
through the publicity which his conduct had given to the 
matter. Mr Tooke’s gratitude knew no bounds; he 
declared his intention of making his friend the heir to his 
fortune, and, if the design was never carried into effect, 
Horne derived fmm the generous old man during his life- 
time large gifts of money. No sooner had this matter 
been happily settled than Horne found himself involved 
in a more serious trouble than any that had yet befallen^ 
him. For his conduct in signing the advertisement soli- 
citing subscriptions for the relief of the relatives of the 
Americans murdered by the king’s troops at Lexington 
and Concord, ho was tried at the Guildhall in July 1777 
before Lord Mansfield, found guilty, and committed to 
the King’s Pench prison in St George’s Fields, from which 
he only emerged after a year’s durance, and after a loss, 
in fine and costs, amounting to .£1200. Soon after his 
deliverance, as he had thrown olT, as he thought, his 
clerical gown, he a[)plied to bo called to the bar, but his 
application was negatived on the ground that his orders in 
the church were indelible. To return to the church was 
now impossible ; and Horne tried his fortune, but without 
success, in farming some land in Huntingdonshire. Two 
tracts which, were penned by him, one before and the 
other after this failure in practical life, exercised great 
influence in the country. One of them, criticizing the 
measures of Lorrl North’s ministry, passed through nume- 
rous editions; the other set out a scheme of reform which 
he afterwards withdrew in favour of that advocated by 
Pitt. On his return from his voluntary banishment in 
Huntingffonshire, ho became once more a free]uent guest 
at Mr Tookt^ bouse of Purley, and in 1782 assumed the 
name of Horne Tooke, which is now invariably assigned 
to him. In 178G Horne Tooke conferred perpetual fame 
upon his benefaetbr’s country house by adopting as a second 
title of his elaborate philological treatise of "'ETrea Ilrcpoti/Ta, 
the Tnore popular though misleading title of The Diversions 
of Purler/. The treatise af once attracted attention in 
England and the Continent, was universally read by the 
vulgar as well as the learned, and, while its conclusions,^ 
if not always carrying conviction to the erudite, were 


deemed by them worthy of consideration as proceediqfe 
from a mind of extensive learning and singular acuth- 
ness, the fame given to Purley by the choice of the title 
gratified its owner. The first part was published in 1786, 
the second in 1805. The best edition is that which was 
published in 1829, under the editorshij) of Richard Taylor, 
with the additions written in the author’s interleaved copy. 

Between 1782 and 1790 Tooke gave his support to Pitt, 
and in the election for Westminster, a constituency in 
which Fox was vitally interested, he threw all his energies 
into the ministerial cause. With Fox he was never on 
terms of friendship, and Samuel Rogers, in his Table Talk^y 
asserts that their antipathy was so pronounced that at a 
dinner party given by a prominent Whig not the slightest 
notice was taken by Fox of the presence of Horne Tooke. 
It was after the election of Westminster in 1788 that 
Tooke de[)icted the two rival statesmen in his celebrated 
pamphlet of Two Pair of Portraits. At the general 
election of 1790 he came forward as a candidate for that 
distinguished constituency, in opposition to Fox and Lord 
Hood, but was defeated; and, though he again sought the 
suffrages of its voters in 1796, and his speeches at the 
hustings were never exceeded in ability, he was again at 
the bottom of the poll. Meantime the excesses of the 
French republicans had unhinged the minds of all sections 
of society in England, and the actions of the Tory min- 
istry faithfully represented the feelings of the country. 
Horne Tooke was arrested early on the morning of 16th 
May 1794, and conveyed to the Tower. His trial for 
high treason lasted for six days (October 17-23) and 
ended in his acquittal, the jury only requiring the short 
space of eight minutes to settle their verdict. The evi- 
dence which the crown could adduce in support of the 
charge proved to be of the slightest description, and the 
demeanour of the accused throughout tlie proceedings 
furnished abundant proofs of the resolution of his mind 
and the force of his abilities. His public life after this 
event was only distinguished by one act of importance. 
Through the inlluence of Lord Camelford, the fighting 
peer, he was returned to parliament in 1801 for the 
pocket borough of Old Earum. No sooner was he returned 
to the House of Commons than Lord Temple endeavoured 
to secure his exclusion on the ground that he had taken 
orders in the church, and one of Gillray’s caricatures 
delineates the two politicans. Temple and Camelford, 
playing at battledore and shuttlecock, with Horne Tooke 
as the shuttlecock. The ministry of Addington would not 
support this ^)Uggestion, but a bill was at once introduced 
by them and carried into law, which rendered all persons 
in holy orders ineligible to sit in the House of Commons. 
The parliamentary life of the member for Old Sarum was 
preserved through one parliament, but at its expiration he 
was excluded for ever. 

The last years of Tooke’s life were spent in retirement 
in a house on the west side of Wimbledon Common, and 
there he was visited by the leading members of the party oi, 
progress. The traditions of his Sunday parties have lasted 
unimpaired to this day, and the most pleasant pages j)enned 
by his biographer describe the politicians and the men of 
letters who gathered round his hospitable board. His con- 
versational powers rivalled those ofi Dr Johnson; and, if 
more of Ids sayings have not been chronicled for the benefit 
of posterity, the defect is due to the absence of a Bo^^welL 
Through the liberality of his friends, his last days were 
freed from the pressure of poverty, and he was enabled to 
place his illegitimate son in a position which soon brought 
him wealth, and to leave a competency to his two illegiti- 
mate daughters. Illness seized him early in 1810, ana for 
the next two years his sufferings were acute. He died in 
his house at Wimbledon on 18th March 1812, and his body 
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buried with that of his mother at Ealing, the tomb 
which he had prepared in the garden attached to his house 
at Wimbledon being found unsuitable for the interment. 
An altar-tomb still stands to his memory in Ealing church- 
yard. A catalogue of his library was printed in 1813. 

The Life of Horne Tooke^ by Alexander Stephens, is written in an 
anattrae.tive stylo, and was the work of an admirer only admitted, 
to his acquaiiitanco at the close of his days. Its main facts are 
reproduced with more brightness in an essay by Mr J. E. Thorold 
Rogers in tlie second series of his Hidoriem Gleanings, Many of 
Horne Tooke’s wittiest sayings are preserved in the Table Talk of 
Samuel Rogers and S. T. Coleridge. (W. P. 0.) 

, TOPAZ. It appears that the stone described by ancient 
writers under the name of in allusion to its 

occurrence on the island of Topazion in the Red Sea, was 
the mineral which we now know as the chrysolite or 
Pkridote {q-v.). The topaz of modern mineralogists was 
unknown to the ancients. Topaz occurs either crystallized, 
in association with granitic rocks, or in the form of rolled 
pebbles in the beds of streams. The crystals are ortho- 
rhombic prisms, with a perfect cleavage parallel to the 
base, or transverse to the long axis of the prism. This 
cleavage is recognized by the lapidary as the “ grain ” of 
the stone. It is notable that crystals of topaz are com- 
monly hemimorphic ; in other words, the prisms are ter- 
minated by dissimilar faces. This hemimorphism is asso- 
ciated with the property of pyroelectricity (see Miner- 
alogy, vol. xvi. p. 376). The chemical composition of the 
topaz has given rise to much discussion, but the mineral is 
now generally regarded as a silicate of aluminium associ- 
ated with the fluorides of aluminium and silicon. When 
strongly heated it suffers considerable loss of weight. 
Brewster, examining the topaz microscopically, detected 
numerous fluid cavities, whence he concluded that it had 
been formed in the wet way. Two of the fluids obtained 
from these cavities have received the names of brewster- 
Unite and cryptolinite. Some of the finest topazes are 
almost colourless, and may be occasionally mistaken for 
diamonds. The topaz, however, is inferior in hardness ; it 
lacks ‘^fire”; and it becomes electric when heated — a pro- 
perty not possessed by the diamond. Colourless topazes 
are known to French jewellers as goiUtes (feau, and in 
Brazil as pingas d'agoa — names which refer to the limpi- 
dity of the stone — while in England they pass in trade 
under the curious name of miruxs novas. The beauty of 
the stone is best developed when in the form of a brilliant. 
The topaz is cut on a leaden wheel by means of emery, 
and is polished with tripoli. Coloured topazes are usually 
either yellow or blue. The pleochroism of the stone is 
very marked: thus the colour of the sherry-yellow crystals 
from Brazil is resolved by the dichroiscope into brownish 
yellow and rose-pink. The colour is unstable, the yellow 
topaz especially being liable to sufifer bleaching by exposure 
to sunlight. Hence the fine series of crystals of Siberian 
topaz from the Kochscharow collection, now in the British 
Museum, is carefully protected from light by means of 
.opaque pasteboard caps. In 1750 a Parisian jeweller 
named Dumelle discovered that the yellow topaz of Brazil, 
when exposed to a moderate heat, assumed a rose-pink 
colour. It is generally believed that all the pink topaz 
occurring in jewellery owes its tint to artificial treatment. 
Formerly it was the ^wactico to heat the stone in a sand- 
bath, but the change of colour is now generally effected 
by \yapping the stone in German tinder, which is then 
ignited. This “ burnt topaz ” is sometimes known to 
jewellers as “ Brazilian ruby.” In like manner the blue 
topaz occasionally passes under the name of “ Brazilian 
sapphire, and the pale green as “ aquamarine — a name 
which is strictly applicable only to the sea-green beryl. 
The largest known cut topaz is a fine brilliant, weighing 
3fe8 carats, and termed the “Maxwell Stuart topaz.” 


The topaz is oocasionally found in Britain, but usually iu small 
crystals unlit for jewellery. It occurs in granite at St Micjiael’s 
Mount in Cornwall, in Lundy Island, and in Arran, but the tiiiest 
Briti.sh specimons^aro obtained from the Highlands of Scotland. 
Beii-a-bourd, one of the Ciiirngorin group, yields good blue crystals. 
Tojiaz occurs iu ciolourle.ss and blue crystals in the graii^o of the 
Mounie Mountains in Ireland; and mii’roscopic crystals are not 
uncoininon in certain other granites. The famous topaz-rock of 
the Hchneckenstein, in Saxony, yitdds pale yellaw crystals of gi’eot 
beauty as mineralogical specimens, but not suited for cutting. 
The yellow Saxon to[)az doc's not seem pp change colour on exposure 
to lieat. Some of the finest topaz comes from near Odon Tciielon, 
in Siberia ; while the well-known dee])-yellow crystals of Brazil 
occur near Villa Rica (Ouro I’rcto). Fine topaz, pale blue and 
colourless, is found, as rolled crystals, in Tasmania and on Flihders 
Island in Bass’s Strait It also occurs in the tin -drifts of New 
South Wales ; and beautifully-formed limpid crystals, of small size, 
accompany stream- tin at Durango, ir Mo'iico. Fine t(^az fit for 
jewellen^ has recently been woilced at the Flatte Mountain, near 
Pike’s Peak, Colorado. One stone, weighing 125 carats, has been 
<lescribed as being “as fine a gem as America has produced of any 
kind”(Kunz, 1885). Topaz also occurs iu cnvilics in rhyolite at 
Nathrop and Chalk Mountain, Colorado, and in trachyte near Sevier 
Lake, Utah. It is likewise found in Arizona, in New Mexico, an<l 
at Stoueham, Maine. 

Orkntal topaz is the name sometimes given to yellow corundum, 
a mineral which is readily distinguished from ordinary topaz by 
its superior hardness and density. The yellow and smoky va -ieties 
of quartz, or cairngoi ni, arc often known in trade as Scotch topaz, 
but these are inferior to true topaz in hardness and in density. 
The chief differences between the three may be thus expresst'd: — 
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TOPEKA, a city of the United States, the county seat 
of Shawnee county and the capital of the State of Kansas, 
is situated (39" 3' N. lat. and 95" 39' W. long.) for the 
most part upon the south bank of the Kansas or Kaw 
river, upon a level prairie bench considerably elevated 
above the river. A small portion, known locally as North 
Topeka, lies upon the north side of the river. Besides the 
‘^State capitol, which is an imposing building in the midst 
of an extensive park, the city contains the State insane 
asylum and the reform school. The Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad Company has its offices and work- 
shops here, and the city is also intersected by a branch 
of the Union Pacific line. In 1860 Topeka had only 759 
inhabitants ; in 1870 the number had risen to 5790. In 
1880 the population was 15,452 (8140 males and 7312 
females) ; and in 1886 the number is returned at 25,005, 
making Topeka the second largest city in the State. The 
assessed valuation in 1886 was $6,547,079, and the debt 
of the corporation only $422,900. 

TORCELLO, a small island 6 miles north-east of 
Venice, now almost deserted, but once a place of much 
importance. Torcello was one of the parent islands from 
which Venice was colonized, and possessed* a cathedral 
church long Before St Mark’s was founded. In the 11th 
century Torcello had already begun rapidly to decline. 
The existing cathedral of S. Maria is a building of the 
highest ecclesiological importance, unique in Europe as a 
perfect example of the arrangement of the choir in the 6th 
or 7th century, when the original cathedral was built, and, 
though most of the upper structure was rebi^lt by Bishou 
Orseolo^ about 1008, the plan of the church and the 
fittings of the choir still exist as they were originally 
designed. The church consists of a nave, with ten bays 
of arches on marble monoliths, and throe aisles each 
terminated by an apse. Round the walls of the central 
apse are six tiers of seats‘ for the officiating clergy, and, 
in the centre, raised above the others, a marble throne 
for the bishop, approached by a flight of steps (see vol. 

* Son of the Venetian doge Pietro Oreeolo I. 
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iii. p. 418, fig. 16). The high altar Htood in front of the 
steps, ai}d the celebrant stood with his back to the apse, 
lookings over the altar towards the congregation. An 
exactly similar arrangement still exists in many of the 
early Coptic churches of Old Cairo : the church of Abu 
Sorgeh is a specially perfect example.^ When the church 
was reconstructed in 1008, Bishop Orseolo did not interfere 
with’ the older and then obsolete arrangements of the 
cho^, but added a later choir, formed by marble screens, 
projecting three bays into tte nave, with scats along three 
sides of the enclosure, — an arrangement like that which 
still exists in the church of S, Clemente in Home (see 
Rome, vol. xx. p. 833). The present choir-stalls date from 
the 15th century. A fine marble anibo was at the same 
time placed butside the 'cancel li, and the position of the 
celebrant at the high dltar was reversed. The vaults of 
the three apses are covered with fine glass mosaics, added 
probably in the 12th century: in the centre is a large 
figure of the Virgin, with the twelve apostles below ; other 
mosaics cover the vaults of the aisle-apses and the whole 
entrance wall. The latter, much restored, has scenes of 
the Crucifixion, the Doijni, and Heaven and Hell. The 
sculpture of the nave capitals and on the marble cancelli 
is very graceful work of Byzantine style, closely resembling 
similar panels at Ravenna. One remarkable peculiarity 
of this church is the marble shutter which closes each 
window on the/ight wall ; these have pivots which revolve 
in projecting corbels— a very early method of closing 
windows, of which very few examples still exist. Even 
when the shutters were closed some dim light passed 
through the semitranslucent marble slabs.- An octagonal 
baptistery, also built by Bishop Orseolo, stood outside the 
main entrance to the church, but has been rebuilt on a 
smaller scale. The crypt under the central apse of the 
cathedral is probably^part of the original church, unaltered 
by any later changes.^ The small church of S. Fosca, which 
is connected with the cathedral by a loggia, is also a 
building of exceptional interest, dating from the 10th cen- 
tury. It is purely Oriental in plan, and much resembles 
that of St Mark’s at Venice and S. Vitale at Ravenna, on 
a small scale. It has a cruciform nave, with a large dome 
supported on eight columns, and a projecting choir with 
three apses. Externally it is surrounded by a loggia, 
supported on marble columns with rich Byzantine capitals. 
S. Fosca was partially rebuilt in the 1 2th century, and has 
since been much modernized, but its original very interest- 
ing plan still 5 emains but little changed. 

TORQAU, a fortified town in the Prussian province of 
Saxony, is situated on the left bank of the Elbe, 30 miles 
north-east of Leipsic and 26 miles south-east of Witten- 
berg. Its most conspicuous building is the Schloss 
Hartenfols, on an island in the Elbe, begun in 1481 and 
completed in 1544 by the elector John Frederick the 
Magnanimous. This castle is one of the largest Renais- 
sance buildings in Germany, and contains a chapel con- 
secrated by Luther iti 1544. The town-house is a quaint 
building of the middle of the 16th century, and there are 
several other large and fine buildings, chiefly modern. 
The parish church contains the tomb of Catherine von 
Bora, Luthei^s wife. The once flourishing weaving and 
brewing industiges of Torgau have declined in modern 
timeS^ but the town has manufactures of gloves and 

^ See Middleton in Archmologia^ vol. xlviii. p. 398. 

^ Similar marble slabs, not made to move, still exist in the apse 
windows of S. Miniato, near Florence, and oiico existed in the basilica 
of S. Loronzo fuori le Mura, Rome. 

* The cathedral of Parenzo, in Istria, work of the 6th century, 
much resembles the cathedral of TorceHo (see vol. iii. p. 418, fig. 17). 
Similar plans are also to be seen in many of the early churches of 
Syria (see De Vogu4, CSitrale^ Paris, 1866) as well as in the 
Coptic churches of Kgypt. 


miscellaneous articles, and carries on trade in grain, &c., 
on the Elbe and by rail. The fortifications, begun in 
1807 at Napoleon’s command, are largely surrounded with 
water ; they include a iUe-de-pont at the end of the bridge 
across the Elbe. In 1885 the population was 10,988 
(in 1783 4000), a large proportion of them soldiers. 

Torgau is said to liavc existed as tlic capital of a distinct princi- 
pality in the time of the emperor Henry i., but by 1305 it was in 
the possession of the margrave of Meissen. It was a frequent resi- 
dence of the electors t)f Saxony. In Rcfomiation times Torgau 
appears as the spot wlicre John of Saxony and Philip of Hesse 
fonned their league against tlie Roman C'atholic imperial estates ; 
and the Torgau Articles, drawn up hero by Luther in 1630, W(‘re 
the basis of the Augsburg Confession. The 'J'hirty Yenrs^ War 
inflicted great suHcriiig on the town. In 1760 Frederick the Great 
defeated the Austrians in tlie neiglibourhood of Torgau. The town 
capitulated to Tauentzien on January 10, 1814, after a siege of 
three months. 


TORONTO, the capital of the province of Ontario and 
the second largest city in the Dominion of Canada, is 
situated on a large and finely sheltered bay on the north 
shore of Lake Ontario, between the rivers Don and 
Humber. The magnetical and meteorological observatory, 
in the university grounds, stands at a height of 108 feet 
above the lake, and approximately 342 feet above the 
level of the sea, in lat. 43'* 39' 35" N., long. 79° 23' 39" W. 
Toronto is 39 miles north-east of Hamilton, at the head of 
Lake Ontario, and 310 miles west-south-west of Montreal. 
The bay is formed by a peninsula or island about 6 miles 
long, enclosing a fine basin of 3*44 square miles, with a 
narrow entrance at the west end. This forms a safe and 
commodious harbour. The city stands on a thick deposit 
of boulder clay, overlying sbaly sandstones of the Cin- 
cinnati or Hudson River group, practically equivalent in 
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.position to the Caradoc horizon of British geology. These 
thin-bodded sandstones crop out on the lake shore, and 
have been quarried for flagging and building purposes at 
the mouth of the Humber. In the ntwthern part of the 
city the boiilder clay is overlaid by stratified clays of the 
Post-Glacial age, largely used in the manufacture of bricky 
of which many of the houses are built. The site slopes 
gradually from the margin of the bay for a distance of 
3 miles to a terrace or ancient lake margin immediately 
outside the northern limits of the city, which occupie§^ 
an area of 12 83 square miles, or of 17*99 square miles 
iimluding the harbour and island. The streets cross each 
ofter at right angles. Yonge Street, the main thorough- 
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fare running north and south, was constructed as a great 
military road in 1796, and extends under the same name, 
for upwards of 30 miles, to Lake Simcoe. It constitutes 
the dividing line of the city, the streets being reckoned 
east or west according to their relation to it. 

The city is the seat of the provincial Government, 
with the ollicial residence of the lieutenant-governor, the 
parliament buildings and Government offices, the courts 
of law, and the educational departmental buildings for 
Ontario. 4'he provincial legislature occupies the old par- 
liament buildings erected in 1849, when Toronto was the 
capital of Upper Canada ; but they have long been recog- 
nized as inadequate for the purpose. Plans have accord- 
ingly been prepared, and the now buildings are now in 
process of erection. The site is in the centre of the Queen’s 
Park, a finely wooded park of upwards of 30 acres, 
originally laid out for the provincial university, and on 
which the old buildings of King’s College stood. The 
new university building occupies a fine site immediately 
to the west. It is an imposing structure, of great architec- 
tural beauty, in the Norman style, with a massive central 
tower. The buildings of the provincial school of practical 
science, and of the magnetical observatory, are also erected 
in the university grounds. The observatory is one of the 
meteorological stations established by the British Govern- 
ment, on the recommendation of the Royal Society, in 
1840. It is now maintained by the Uominion Government. 

The university. University College, and the school of 
practical science embrace in their conjoint teaching a 
comprehensive system of training in arts and science ; 
and in them upwards of 500 students receive their training 
in arts, in the natural and applied sciences, and in 
engineering. There is also a medical faculty, reorganized 
under a recent Act, in conjunction with the department 
of science in the university. The university and college 
constitute unitedly the state institution maintained by 
public funds, and strictly secular. But it is surrounded 
with the theological and training colleges of differe^jit 
denominations in affiliation with it, the students of which 
pursue their undergraduate course in the university for 
a degree in arts. The affiliated colleges, some of which 
give degrees in divinity, include Knox College (Presby- 
terian), Wycliffe College (Church of England), St Michael’s 
College (Roman Catholic), Macmaster Hall (Baptist), and 
Victoria College (Methodist). Besides the provincial uni- 
versity and its affiliated colleges. Trinity College (Church 
of England) gives instruction in divinity and arts, and 
confers degrees in all the faculties. Toronto and Trinity 
medical schools occupy convenient buildings in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the general hospital, the Burnside lying-in 
hospital, and the Mercer eye and ear infirmary. The 
students in medicine number nearly 500, including a small 
number of lady students, for wdioru special instruction 
is provided. Upper Canada College, founded in 1829, 
is a provincial institution analogous to one of the great 
English public schools. Jt has about 300 students. The 
Collegiate Institute occupies a fine building immediately 
to the w^est of the horticultural gardens. It is the higher 
school, forming an imj)ortant feature in the provincial 
system of education, and is maintained, along with the free 
public schools, from local taxes. Its students number 
443, of wffiom 182 are females. 

, Osgoode Hall, the seat of the superior courts of law and 
equity, is an ornate Italian building, extended at various 
dates. The provincial asylum for the insane affords 
accommodation for upwards of 700 patients; it is sur- 
^rounded with recreation grounds extending to 50 acres. 

The city charities are numerous and well organized. 
’Ilio churches include some large and handsome buildings. 
Among the more important public buildings are those of 


the educational department, including a museuhi and 
gallery of art, normal and model schools; the' custom- 
house, a fine Renaissance building, with extensive ware- 
houses attached ; and the post-office, also of tasteful 
architectural design. The free city library occupies a com- 
modious building in Church Street, in addition to branch 
libraries in different parts of the city. It contains qp^ards 
of 47,000 vols. There are 35 city {)ublic schools, occupying 
large and commodious buildings, with 262 teachers and 
20,213 children. The separate (Roman Catholic) schools 
number 13, with 60 teachers and 3792 children. 

Toronto is the seat of many flourishing industries, in- 
cluding foundries, tanneries, furniture, stove, shoe, and 
other manufactories, flour-mills, breweries, <kc. The site 
of the city is favourable to commerce. It is the centre of 
a rich agricultural district ; and its harbour is of easy 
access to the largest vessels that navigate the lakes. It lies 
directly opposite the mouth of the 'Niagara river, distant 
40 miles ; and throughout the season of navigation well- 
appointed steamers maintain communication with the prin- 
cipal routes of travel in the United States and Canada. 
By means of the Grand Trunk,cthe OVeat Western, the 
Northern, the Canada Pacific, and other railways,^!! forma 
an important commercial centre for distribution ; and it is 
the seat of the head offices of most of the banlA and of 
the chief wholesale trade of w^estern Canada. The direct 
route from the lower Jakes to Lake Supericr and the great 
North-West is by the Northern Railroad to Georgian Bay, 
whore lines of steamers maintain constant communication 
from Collingwood and Owen Sound to Prince Arthur’s 
Landing and the railways to Manitoba and the North-West 

In 1861 the po[)ulation numbered 44,821 ; in 1871 it 
had increased to 56,092 ; in 1881 to 86, 1 15 ; and in 1887 
it is believed to amount to 140,000. The actual number 
on the assessment rolls is 111,800. The estimated value 
of real estate in Toronto is $105,000,000. The assessed 
value in 1886 was $83,556,811. ’Phe annual revenue of 
the city is estimated for 1887 at $1,812,941. The amount 
of customs duties for the fiscal year ending 30th June 1887 
was $4,273,038. The value of ex[)orts to the same date 
was $3,192,157, and of imports $21,020,528. The city 
returns three members to the Canadian House of Commons, 
and three to the provincial legislature of Ontario. 

In tlie (lespafchus of Canadian officials of Louis XIV. in tho 17th 
lauitury Toronto im-ans tho country of the Hurons, a region lying 
between Lake Simcoe and Lake Huron, about 40 miles north. Th® 
rivLM' Humber, wiiich enters Lake Ontario immediately to the west 
of the Hay of Toronto, though navigable only for a short distance 
even by canoes, formed witli its portages a line of communication 
between Lake Ontario and the Huron country. Hence the station 
near tlie moutb of the river became tho common landing-pH'^o for 
trading and hunting parties bound for the region known of old as 
Toronto, and so received its name. A French trading post, built 
there in 1749, and originally named Fort Rouille, after the French 
colonial minister Aiitoine Louis Rouille, comte do Jouy, was 
familiarly known as Fort Toronto. The Northern Railway, the 
first one constructed in Upper Canada, followed the route of the 
old Indian trail, and established a direct aline of communication, 
by means of steamers from Collingwood, with Lakes Huron, 
INIichigan, and Su[»erior. Tho railway passes tli rough a fine agri- 
cultural country, and is now extended into the Muskoka and 
Nipj»itsing districts, hringing an extensive lumbering region into 
direct communication witli Toronto. o 

The site for the town was surveyed in 1793 by Surveyor-General 
Houchette, under the instruction of tho neutenant-govnrnor, 
General Simcoe; and in his narrative of the original survey 
Houchette describes the untamed aspcict of the scene, with the 
group of wigwams of a little band of Misgissnga Indiana who con- 
stituted the solo occupants of the land ; while the waters of the 
bay and the neighbouring marshes were the liaunts of innumerable 
coveys of wildfowl. 'J’he^tirst parliament of Upper Cabada held 
its second session in May 1793 ut the town of Newark, at the 
mouth of tho Niagara river ;*'but in tho following August the scat 
of government was transferred to Toronto, to which General Simcoe 
gave the name of York, in honour ot the duke of York, the second 
son of George III. Under its now name tho embryo metropolis 
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/ was cleared and settled. 
The enti*ane 0 to the harbour was guarded by two block houses ; 
provisic\n was made for barracks and gariison stores ; buildings were 
erected for the legislature ; and there the members of parliament, 
summoned by royal proclamation to “meet us in our j)rovincial 
arliament In our town of York,” assembled on the Ist of June 1797. 
ixteen years later the pojHilation numbered only 456. The town 
was twice sacked in tlie war of 1812. General Dearborn cuj>tured it 
at tiieliond of a force ‘of upwards of 2000 drawn from the neighbour- 
ing, States. On their advance to the outworks of tlie garrison, the 
magazine of the fort exploded, wliether by accident or design, killing 
many of the invaders. The halls of legislature and other buildings 
were burnt, and the town pillaged. On the restoration of peace the 
work of ^renting a capital for Upper Canada had well nigh to begin 
anew, but the city advanced with the general progress of the 
country. Trade centred in the little capital; the population in- 
creased ; and needful manufactures were established. T^ie organiza- 
tion of Upperuanada Colle^ in TSSO, with a staff of teachers nearly 
all graduates of Cambridgev gave a great impetus to the city and pro- 
vince. In 1834 the population of York numbered fully 10,000 ; and 
au Act of the provincial legislature con fen ed on it a charter of in- 
corporation, giving it foi^the first time an efficient .system of munici- 
pal government, with a mayor, alderinen, and councilmen, entrusted 
with the administration of its affairs. Under this charter it was 
constituted u city, with the name of Toronto. (D. W.) 

TORPEDO. Torpedoes may be briefly described as 
charges 'of some explosive agent, enclosed in water-tight 
cases, and moored or propelled under water at such depths 
that by their explosion they may sink or seriously damage 
a vessel in their vicinity. The use of torpedoes in naval 
warfare was proposed and even attempted in the end of the 
last and beginning of the present century, but no successful 
application of them was made until the American Civil War 
of 1861-64. The word “submarine mine” is generally 
substituted for “ torpedo ” when speaking of defensive or 
stationary mines, the latter term being reserved for loco- 
motive torpedoes, or others used in offensive operations. 

1. Submarine Minea . — Submarine mines are divided into 
•three classes: — (1) observation mines, fired by an electric 
current when the enemy is observed to be within the de- 
structive area of the mine; (2) electro-contact mines, which, 
when struck, fire by automatically completing the electric 
circuit from the battery ashore; (3) mechanical mines, 
which, when struck, fire through the action of some con- 
trivance witliin themselves, and are not connected with the 
shore. Mines of the first class are used in places where a 
channel has to be kept clear for screw steamers to pass, 
the second class in those parts of the channel where there 
is little traffic, and the third class in channels which it is 
intended to bar efpially against friend or foe. 

Electrical mines have the advantage over mechanical 
that by the removal of the firing battery the passage of a 
ship is rendered perfectly safe, and that the condition of 
the mine can be ascertained by electrical tests, but the 
electric cables are liable to damage, and add greatly to the 
expense of the defence. 

Gun-cotton and dynamite are the explosives generally 
used in mines, the charges varying from 30 lb to t'lOO 
lb, according to the description of mine. In all mines 
the charge is exploited by means of a detonator con- 
taining fulminate of mercury. In mines loaded with 
gun-cotton the detonator is inserted in a priming charge 
of dry gun-cotton, this priming charge being in a metal 
case, closely Surrounded by the wet gun-cotton comprising 
the Remainder ofi^the charge. Where dynamite is employed 
the priming charge is not necessary. Experiments made 
to determine the horizontal distance at which an ironclad 
will be vitally injured by different charges have yielded 
the following general results : — 


Charge. , 

ifhbnicrgencc. 

Distance. 

150 lb mine 

10 to 16 ft. 
30 ft. 

60 ft. 

4 ft. 

10 ft. 

16 ft. 

260 lb ground mine ?. 

600 lb ground mine 



The explosion of 500 ft) of gun-cotton at a horizontal \ 
distance of 30 feet would seriously injure a vessel, and 30 
lb in contact with the bottom below the armour would 
probably blow a hole through the outer and inner skin. 

The depths given above are approximately the best depths 
to get the fullest effect out of the charges mentioned. 

When the water is so deep that if the mine were placed 
on the bottom it could not exert its full destructive effect 
on the bottom of a ship, it is given enough buoyancy to 
allow it to float above its moorings, — a mine on the bottom 
being termed a “ ground mine,” and a mine floating above 
its moorings a “ buoyant mine.” 

If mines are placed too close together the explosion of 
one will damage those near it, the interval which must be 
left between them being — for a 100 ft) mine, 100 feet ; for 
a 250 ft) mine, 250 feet ; and for a 500 ft) mine, 300 feet. 

There is therefore always a possibility of a ship passing 
through a single line of mines without coming within the 
destructive area of any. Mines are therefore generally 
arranged in two or more lines, the mines of one line 
covering the spaces left between the mines of the next, 
or several mines may bo laid close together, and the 
whole exploded simultaneously. 

The electric circuit of all electrical mines is very similar. 

A voltaic battery ashore has one polo put permanently to 
earth and the other polo joined to the electric cable lead- 
ing to the mine. This cable passes into the mine case 
through a water-tight joint, and is connected up to one 
pole of the electric detonator, the other pole of the deton- 
ator being connected to the mouth piece of the mine and 
con«equently to earth. To prevent the mine being fired 
until the proper moment has arrived, this circuit must be 
broken somewhere, and means provided for completing it 
when the mine is to be fired. In the case of observation 
mines this is done by inserting a firing key in the electric 
cable near the battery, and in electro-contact mines by a 
circuit closer in the mine. 

» The right moment to fire an observation mine is determined by Obser- 
two observers ashore, who have each adjusted two sights in lino vation 
with the mine, as it was lowered into position, — the stations for mines, 
those observers being chosen so that their lines of sight may be os 
nearly as possible at right angles to each other. The electric cable 
from the mine is led past both observers and connected to a firing 
battery, one pole of which is put permanently to earth. A firing 
key inserted in the circuit at the .station of each observer renders 
the .simultaneous pressure of both keys necessary to explode the 
mine. If each observer depresses his firing key as the centre of 
the enemy crosses liis own line of sight, both keys can only be 
pressed simultaneously if the enemy arrives at the intersection of 
the two lines of si^ht, and consequently over the mine. When 
many mines are placed in one cliannel, it is usual to moor them in 
three lines, the prolongation of each line converging to an observing 
station, where the direction of each line is marked oy sights. The 
electric cables from all tbo mines come to another observing station, 
and are there connected to separate firing keys, each of which has 
one pole joined up to a firing battery. The observer at this station 
is also provided with a separate sight marking the direction of each 
mine in all the lines. The former station is termed the “ converg- 
ing” and the latter the “firing” station. Tho observer at the 
converging station telegraphs to tho firing station tho instant at 
which tho centre of tho enemy is on one of tho lines of mines, the 
observer at tho firing station determining by means of his sights 
which individual mine the enemy is over, and ho can fire it by 
pressing tho corresponding kev. 

Instead of separate sights for each mine, observing arcs may be 
used. These instruments are furnished with a telescope, which 
can bo constotly directed on the enemy, a bar attachment auto- 
matically closing; tho circuit when tho direction of tho enemy cor- ^ 
responds to a mine. The camera obscura bus also been used fjr 
determining the position of an enemy in tho mine field. 

Electro-contact mines are buoyant mines moored about 10 feet Electro* 
below tho surface, and are in connexion with an electric battery contact 
ashore. Tliey are arranged to explode on being struck by a passiuj^ mines, 
ship, by means of an apparatus contained in the mine itself, callei^ 
a circuit closer. Many diflerent kinds of circuit closers are in use, 
but they all depnd U])on there being a break in the electric circuit , 
wfiile tho circuit closer is at rest, the circuit closer completing tho 
circuit when the mine receives a blow. That mcjit commonly used 
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(fig. 1) consists of a steel spindle a carrying a weight h on its upper 
end. This steel spindle carries an insulated brass ring c, to which 
the wire from the detonator d is attached, the other pole of the 
detonator being connected to the cable c leading to the electric 
battery. On the mine being struck the inertia of the weight causes 
the steel rod to vibrate sufticicntly to bring the insulated ring in 
contact with brass springs in connexion witli the earth, thus com- 
pleting the circuit of the electric battery through the detonators. 
Another form of circuit closer is a tube of 
mercury, which by splashing up when the 
mine is struck completes the electric circuit 
between two previously insulated points. 

A single main cable from the battery may 
have several electro-contact mines attached 
to it; the expense of leading a separate wire 
from each mine to the battery is therefore 
avoided. If one mine was fired the broken 
end of its branch wire from the main cable 
would be left in tlio water, and on another 
mine being struck it would only receive a 
portion of the current, as the battery would be connected to earth 
through the broken branch. Each branch wire must therefore 
have a disconnector in circuit, clear of the explosion. The discon- 
nector consists of a platinum wire fuse contained in a strong iron 
case, and the siime current which fires the detonator in the mine 
fuses the platinum wire bridge of the disconnector, and the circuit 
to the broken branch nmiains insulated. 

Meehan- Mechanical mines, of which there are many different patterns, 
ical contain the means of ignition within themselvc.s, and are uncoii- 
mines. nected with any anjiaratus ashore. They may bo ignited by per- 
cussion, friction, chemical action, and electricity. 

A simple form of mechanical mine has a heavy top, which, on 
being pushed off by a passing ship, cither pulls out a pin and re- 
leases a plunger, which is tlien forced by a powerful spring into a 
detonator, or a friction tube is fired when the weight falls on a line 
attached to it. Another form, known as Abel’s mechanical ex- 
ploder, consists of a glass tube containing sulphuric acid, and sur- 
rounded by chlorate of potasii and sugar. The whole is cont(iincd 
in an india-rubber tube, which projects from the top of the mine, 
the lower end being in comiminication with the ciiargo. When 
struck, the india-rubbcT tube bends, and, the glass tube breaking, 
the sulphuric acid mixes with the chlorate of potash and sugar and 
infiamca the charge. 

Electro- Eloctro-meehanic^al mines can be made by placing a voltaic 
mechan- battery inside the mine itself and joining it up to a fuse and circuit 
ical clo.scr, the circuit closer completing the 
mines, circuit when the mine is struck. Another 
form of clectro-mc(dianical mine (fig. 2) 
has several projecting liorns {a^ a, a) of 
load tubing. Inside cacli horn is a glas.s 
tube containing bichromate of potash, 
and immediately under it a row of small 
zinc and carbon plates, h, in a contain- 
ing cell. On any one of the lead horns 
being bent, the glass tube is broken, and 
the bichromate of potash drops into the 
cell, converting the nrrangoinciit into a 
voltaic battery, which, being already connected to the electric 
fuse c, fires the mine. ^ 

All mecbaiiical and electro-mechanical mines arc provided with 
some contrivance to guard against accidental explosion during the 
process of laying. In ineclmriical mines a safety jdii can be with- 
drawn after the mine is in position, or, in the case of Abel’s exploder, 
the projecting tube is surrounded by iron .segments which fall off 
when the mine is in position. In electro-mechanical mines two 
of the wires forming ])art of tlie circuit inside the mine may bo 
brought through to the outside and kci>t apart till the mine is in 
position, these wires being long enough to allow of the operator 
' retiring clear of the explosion before joining them up and rendering 
the mine <langeroiis. 

Meehanicnl mines Iwive the advantage over electrical that they 
roipiiro fewer trained men 
for their manipulation, are 
cheaper, andean be placed in 
position very rapidly. But 
no really efficient method 
has yet been devi.scd that 
Vill ensure a mechanical 
mine, after it has been 
placed in position, being 
safely taken up again for 
examination or removal, nor can any tests be applied to ascertain 
••‘if it remains in an efficient condition. 

Counter- All mines, especially those with electric cables attached, must 
mining, he protected by gun fire or guard boats, os, if the mine field is un- 
protected, they can be easily destroyed by countermining or creep- 
ing. Oountermrning is carried out by exploding a succession of 


charges in an enemy’s mine field. Mines containing heavy charges 
would bo used for the purpose, several of these mines being dropped 
in succession from a boat towed by a fast steamer, the w^olo line 
being exploded together as soon as the la.st mine had been dropped. 
Numerou-s experiments have proved that the explosion of a 500 lb 
mine will effectually destroy any mine within a radiu8#of 100 feet ; 
the countermines would therefore bo dropped at double this distance 
apart, and the channel so cleared markc(i oy buoys. ' Electric cables 
can also be caught and raised to the surfac^e by grapnels ‘ dr the 
grapnel may liave a case of cxplo.sive between its arms, so ^hat, 
instead of raising the wire, it may ho cut by firing the charge. 

2. Locomotive Torpedoes . — Locomotive torpedoes are a 
numerous class, the principal being the Whitehead, Lay, 

Sims, Brennan, and Ericsson. T'he Whitehead is the only 
one which can be considered a well-developed naval 
weapon. ‘ . ♦ 

This torpedo (fig. 3) is made in»different sizes, varying white- 
from 12 feet to 19 feet in length and from 12 to 15 head 
inches in diameter ; the cross sectiop is circular, tapering 
to a point at each end. It is capable of being so adjusted 
that on being discharged it will travel at any depth be- 
tween 5 and 1 5 feet below the surface, and it will maintain 
this depth for its entire run. The torpedo travels at a 
uniform speed for the whole of its range, the s^ecd and 
range varying for different patterns ; the late.st type has a 
speed of 24 knots for GOO yards. The torpedo u'^.n be set 
so that, in the event of its not striking the ship aimed at, 
it will stop at the end of its range and sink. For exorcise 
it can be sot to stop at any distance within the limits of 
its range, rise to the surface, and float. The torpedo is 
divided into several compartments. The foremost A con- 
tains a charge of from 30 to 100 lb of gnn-cotton, accord- 
ing to the size of the torpedo. This charge is fired on the 
torpedo striking a ship by a pistol which screws into the 
nose of the torpedo. On impact the point of the pistol is 
driven inwards and forces the point of a steel striker into 
a detonator. By means of powerful’ air-pumjis air is com- 
pressed into the air-chamber B to a pressure of 1000 lb on 
the .square inch, and actuates a three-cylinder engine, which 
drives two propellers revolving in opposite directions in the 
tail. The mechanism in the balance-chamber C works two 
exterior rudders on each side of the tail, which keep the 
torpedo at a uniform depth during its run. This device 
has never been patented, but is a secret; the details of it, 
however, have been purchased by all prominent maritime 
nations. 

The tail F is fitted with four broad fin.s, which tend to 
keep the torpedo on a straight course and , ore vent it roll- 
ing. The horizontal tail fins carry four rudders, two hori- 
zontal and two vertical. The horizontal rudders worked 
from the balance-chamber keep the torpedo at its set 
depth ; the vertical rudders are permanently adjusted so 
as to cause the torpedo to travel in a straight line. 

The air-chamber of a torpedo is usually made of fluid 
compressed steel, the remaining compkrtments of thin 
steel plate, and the interior mechanism of phosphor-bronze. 

In Germany torpedoes are now made* entirely of phosphor- 
bronze. 

The torpedo can be discharged from above or below 


water. From above water it is shot out of an air-gun (fig. 3) 
mounted on the deck ®f a ship and pointing through 
the side. The air-gun consist^ of a metal tube a, a, a, of 
the same length as the torpedo, the rear end being closed 
by an air-tight door. The gun carries a reservoir c of 
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compr&sed air, the contents of which, by means of a suit- 
able flritig valve r/, can be instantaneously admitted into 
the gurf. When the torpedo is to be discharged this firing 
valve is opened, and the compressed air in the reservoir 
forces the torpedo out at a high velocity, a tripper h pro- 
jecting through the top of the gun throwing back the 
starting lever of the. torpedo on its way out. From below 
water the torpedo is discharged through a tube, the muzzle 
of v^ich forms part of the stem of the ship, the tube being 
fitted with an outside valve which prevents the water 
from entering while the torpedo is placed in the tube. 
Latterly^ powder has been used instead of compressed air 
for the ejecting force. 

Lay Tlie Lay toi’it’do is a boat iff cyAndrical form, the fore part being 
torpedo, charged Avith an explosive. • The motive power is earboiiic acid gas 
, generated in the usual way. As only a very small portion of the 
boat is visible on the surface, two guide ro(ls, one on each end of 
the vessel, mark its positV)n at any part of its run. The boat can 
bo started, stopped, and steered by means of an electric cable, con- 
taining several insulated wires, which is paid out from the boat 
as it travels. 

Sims The Sims torpedo^ is cignr-sliaped, and is suspended to a boat- 
torpedo. shaped float. The torpedo propelled by screws driven by an 
electric n»tor situated in tho body, the current for wliich is 
supplied from a dynamo ashore. The oloctric cable is coiled on a 
drum in llyi toipetlo, and pays out as tho torpe(lo advances. The 
torpedo is also steered from the shore by an electric current. Its 
speed is about 12 knots. 

Brennan The principle of^tlic Brennan torpedo is as follows. The torpedo 
torpedo, contains two drums upon wlri(;h a large amount of pianoforte wire 
is wound. One end of tho wire from each drum is taken to large 
drums aaliOi'e, which are levolvcd by a steam-engine. By winding 
up on tho largo drums ashore a rotatory motion is imparted to tho 
drums in the tornedo, which by means of gearing revolve two screw 
propellers, and tliese drive the torpedo through the water. The 
torpedo can be steered from tho sIku'c in any direction, by winding 
on one drum fast(T tluiii tho other, which alteration m motion 
moves a vertiiail riuhh^r on the torpedo. 

Ericsson . The Ericsson torpedo Js a long fish-shapcd weapon, made of 
torpedo, wood, and w(‘ig]ite(l so as to have little or no buoyancy. The 
charge is contained in a metal case at the fore end. It is pio- 
pelled by a charge of gunpowder, out of a submarine gun fi.Kcd 
m tho bows of a ship. Its range is about 300 feet, and it fires 
on impact. 

Out- OiUri(f(ier, Drifting, aiul Toiving Torpedoes,— lidoro the introduc- 
rigger, tion of the Wliitehcad, ve.sscls armed with tor{)edoes were princi- 
drifting, pally supplied with tho outrigger torpedo. Tho explosive is eon- 
and tow- tabled in a metal case secured to the end of a steel or wooden pole, 
ing tor- wliich lies fore and aft in the vessel carrying it. Tho polo can be 
pedocs. rigged out unlil the torj)edo is submerged a short distance ahead of 
tho vessel, and is fired on contact with the enemy's side, either by 
an operator in tho boat completing the electric circuit, or by tho 
circuit being completed by a circuit closer in tho torpedo. In 
rivers, or places with a current, drifting torpedoes can be used. 
They should be suspended from floats, and arranged in groups or 
pairs connected together by a rope, so that they may catch across 
the hows of a vessel at anchor. They can be fired after a given 
lapse of time by clockwork and other devices, or can be so arranged 
that tho firing arrangement is released on a catch being withdrawn 
by the action of a propelh*r wlieel, which remains stationary as 
long as tho torpedo drifts with tho current, but is revolved by the 
force of tlie current when the torpedo is stopped. Towinijf torpedoes 
are constructed to diverge from either side of a ship wiien towed, 
which is effected by shaping the torpedo like an otter. Tho torpedo 
tows on the surface, and,* on striking a ship’s side, the head con- 
taining the charge drops off, and fires as its weight tautens a line 
connecting it to the body. 

Torpedo Torpedo Boats . — The great improvements made of late years in 
boats, machine guns have rendered the outrigger and towing torpedo of 
little value for t#rpedo boats, as it would be almost impossible to 
approach a vessel near enough to use them before the boat would 
be destnoyod by the ftorm of missiles which would be fired at her. 
All torpedo boats under construction, and most of those already 
completed, are therefore armed with the Whitehead torpedo. A 
modem torpedo boat is built entirely of steel, the jilates often not 
exceeding inch in thickness, as, in order to get the necessary 
high speed, the minimum of weight consistent with the necessary 
strengtn is of the first importance. There fro three classes of boats, 
known as first, second, and third. Thelirst are capable of keeping 
tho sea on their own account ; the secoiid are for harbour defence ; 
and tho third can be carried on l^ard a ship. 

The following table gives the dimensions and other details of a 
boat of each type 


Type of 
Boat. 

Length. 

Beam. 

Dis- 

place- 

ment. 

! 

Full 

Speed 

in 

Knots. 

Indicated 
Horse- 
rower 
at Full 
Speed. 

Boiler 
Pressure, 
Ib per 
Square 
Inch. 

Distant 
can ate 
Coal ca 

Full 

Speed. 

e Boat 
im with 
rrled at 

Half 

Speed. 


Ft. 

Ft. in. 

Tons. 




Knots. 

Knots. 

1st cla.s8..i 

135 

1 13 0 

S8 

23 

1150 

140 

400 

2000 

‘.M class... 

«« 

11 0 

30 

20 

450 

125 

150 

400 

; :J(I class... 

64 

7 (i 

12-5 

lC-5 

150 

120 

100 

250 


The boilers and machinery arc protected by coal, and an armoured 
tower protects the steering gear and telegraplis for controlling the 
engines. 

Torpedo The introduction of the modern torpdo boat has Tor^o 

caused great attention to be paid to any means whicn will protect nets, 
a ship from the torpedo. Most nations are adopting steel-wire • 
netting, suspended from booms attached to the ship’s side, the booms 
keeping tho nets sufficiently far off to prevent any damage being 
done to the bottom by the explosion oi the largest charge carriea 
by a AVhitchead. This netting, besides being cumbersome and 
heavy, cannot be used unless tho ship is stationary or nearly so, so 
that iu many cases it would be useless, but for ships at anchor it 
is of great value. Increased cellular subdivision is also being given 
to ships under construction, and special vessels, called “torpedo' 
catchers,” are being built by most nations. A torpedo catcher 
is a vessel of superior size and strength, but with the same high 
speed as a torpedo boat, the principal arm of tho torpedo catcher 
being machine guns. (E. P. G.) 

TORQUATUS. See Manlius. 

TORQUAY, a watering-place of England, is finely 
situated on the northern recess of Tor Bay, Devonshire, 
and on the Dartmouth and Torbay branch of the Great 
Western Railway, 1 *2 miles north of Dartmouth, 23 south 
of Exeter, and 220 west-south west of London. Owing 
to the beauty of its site and the equability of its climate, 
it is •the favourite watering-place of Devon, and, being 
screened by lofty hills on the north, east, and west, and 
open to the sea breezes of the south, it has a high reputa- 
tion as a win ter resi- 
dence. Tho tem- 
perature seldom 
rises as high as 
70^ in summer or 
falls below freezing 
-point in winter 
The lower ground 
is occupied by 
shops, hotels, and 
the plainer class of 
houses, while man- 
sions and villas 
occupy the pictur- 
esque acclivities of 
the well-wooded 
limestone cliffs, 
commanding a 
great variety of 
fine views. There 

are still some remains of the original Torre abbey, 
founded for Pnemonstratensians by William, Lord Brewer, 
in 119G. They stand to the north of the modern man- 
sion, but, with the exception of a beautiful pointed-arch 
portal, are of comparatively small importance. On the 
south of tho gateway is an old 13th-century building, 
known as the Spanish barn. On Chapel Hill are the 
remains of a^hapel of the 12th century* dedicated to St 
Michael, supposed to have formerly belonged to the abbey. 

St Saviour’s parish church of Tor-Mobun, or Tormoham, * 
an ancient stone structure, was restored in 1874. The 
old church at St Mary Church, to the north of Torquay, 
has been rebuilt in the Early Decorated style; and in 
1871 a new tower was also erected as a memorial to Dr • 
Phillpotts, bishop of Exeter, who with his wife is buried 
in the churchyard. St John’s church, by Street, is a very 
$ne example of modern Gothic. Among tjie principal 
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secular buildinjtrs are the town-hall with square tower 
(1852), the post-office (1865), the museum of the natural 
history society (1874), the theatre and opera-house (1880), 
the county police court, the market, and the schools of art 
and science (extended in 1887). There are a number of 
benevolent institutions, including the Torbay infirmary and 
dispensary (1843), the homceopathic dispensary (1848), the 
Western hospital for consumption (1852), Crypt House 
institution for invalid ladies (^1854), and the Mildrnay 
home for incurable consumptives (1886). In 1886 the 
local board purchased from the lord of the manor, at a 
cost of £85,000, the harbours, piers, baths, assembly rooms, 
tkc., including 60 acres of pleasure grounds and open 
spaces. The town is supplied with water from the Dart- 
moor hills, 16 miles distant, at a cost of £120,000. 
There is a convenient harbour, extended in 1870 at a 
cost of £70,000, and having a depth of over 20 feet at 
low water. The principal imports are coals, timber, and 
slates, and the principal exports are stones of the Transi- 
tion limestone or Devonshire marble, which is much valued 
for building purposes. In the town are a number of 
marble polishing works. Terra cotta ware of very fine 
quality is also manufactured from a deposit of clay at 
Watcombe and at Hele. The population of the urban 
sanitary district (Tormoham witli Torquay, area 1465 
acres) in 1871 was 21,657, and in 1881 it was 24,767. 

There was a village at Torre cvcmi heforc the foundation of the 
abbey, and in the neighbourhood of Torre arc remains of Roman 
occupation. TIui manor was granted by William the Comjueror to 
Richard de Bruvere or de Brewere, and was subsequently known 
as Tor Brewer. After the defeat of the Sj)anish Armada, Don 
Tedro’s galley was brought into Torbay; and William, piHnce of 
Orange, landed at Torbay fith November 1688. The bay was a 
rendezvous for the British fleet during the war with France, and 
the first good hous(^s at Torijuay were built for the olliccrs. Until 
half a century ago it was an insignirKrant fishing village. 

See lilewiU’h Panorama of Torquay^ und Wlilte'.s History o f Torquay y 1878. 

TOKQUEMADA, Juan de (1388-1468), or rather 
Johannes db Turreuremata, cardinal, was born at 
Valladolid in 1388, and at an early age joined the Do- 
minican order, early distinguishing himself for learning 
and devotion. In 1415 he accompanied the general of his 
order, to the council of Constance, whence ho proceeded 
to Paris for study, and took his doctors degree in 1423. 
After teaching for some time in Paris, he became prior of 
the Doiiiinican house first in Valladolid and then in 
Toledo. In 1431 Pope Kugenius IV. called him to Rome 
and made him “magister sancti palatii.” At the council 
of Basel he was one of the ablest and most prominent 
supporters of the view of the Roman curia, and he was 
rewarded with a cardinal’s hat in 1439. He died in 
1168. 

Bis priii(‘ipal works arc In Graf.utni Ikcretuin Comiiuniarii^ 4 
vols. , Venice, 1578; Krpos i Ho Brevis ct UiiUs super Tofo Psaltcrio^ 
Main/, 1474; Qumstiunes Spiriliuiles super Evangelia Totins Anni^ 
Brixen, 1498; Siumna EcclcsiaMica, Salamanca, 1550. The last- 
named w'oi'k has the following topics: — (1) De Universa Ecclcsia; 
(2) De Kcclesia Romana ct Pontificis Primatu ; (3) De Uriiversali- 
bus Conciliis; (4) De Schismaticis ct Hieretieis, 

TORQUKMADA, Tomas de, inquisitor-general for 
(Jastile and Leon, was born early in the 15th century, and 
died in 1498. When called to the w^ork wdth which his 
name is so uuenviably associated he was prior of the 
Dominican house in Segovia. See Inquisition. 

TORRE ANNUNZIATA, town of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Naples, 12 J miles south-east from that city, 
on the Bay of Naples, at the southern base of Vesuvius. 
The inhabitants are mainly occupied in fishing and in 
a brisk coasting trade ; there are also manufactures of 
anus, pa])cr, and macaroni. The population in 1881 was 
20,060. 

TORRE DEL GRECO, a town of Italy, in the province 
of Naples, *7^ miles to the south-east of that city, lies 
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at the south-west foot of Vesuvius, on the shore of the 
Bay of Naples. It is built chiefly of lava, and stands on 
the lava stream of 1631, which destroyed two-thirds of 
the older town. Great damage was done by the erup- 
tions of 1737 and 1794, when immense streams of lava 
flowed through the town into the sea; the earthquake 
of 1857 and the eruption of December 8, ISCly "vvere 
even more destructive. After each disaster the people 
have returned and repaired® the ruin, the advantage de- 
rived from the rich land on the flanks of the volcano 
and the proximity to the sea and to Naples b^ing more 
than enough to overcome apprehensions of danger. In 
the outskirts are many beautiful villas and gardens. The 
inhabitants are largely employed in fishing* (tunny, oyster, 
sardine, and especially coral), »;id the neighbourhood is 
famed for its fruit and wine. The population in 1881 
was 21,588. 

TORREY, John (1796-1873), a distinguished American 
botanist, was a member of an old New England family 
which contributed several officers to the War of Independ- 
ence. He was born at New York, and spent his school 
days there, save for the concluding year at Boston. When 
he was 15 or 16 years of age his father received a prison 
appointment at Greenwich, and there he made the ac- 
quaintance of Amos Eaton, one of the foremost pioneers 
of natural history studies and popular science teaching in 
America. He thus learned the elements of botany, as 
well as something of mineralogy and chemistry, so deter- 
mining the studies of his life. In 1815 he commenced the 
study of medicine, meanwhile finding time to prepare his 
first catalogue of plants, and to establish a correspondence 
with American and foreign botanists, and in 1818 he com- 
menced practice. Stimulated by Elliott’s account of the 
flora of South Carolina and Georgia, Torrey commenced a 
systematic account of the botany of the Northern States, 
of which the first and only volume ai)pcarcd in 1824. In 
the same year he obtained the chair of chemistry and 
geology at West Point military academy, whence he was 
translated three years later to the chemical professorship 
in the college of physicians, New York. He next de- 
scribed the collections of the first exploration of the 
Colorado Territory, so laying the foundation of all subse- 
quent work upon the flora of the Rocky Mountains. In. 
tliese years he also monographed the sedges, and did good 
service in substituting the natural for the Linnajan system. 
In 1836 he was appointed botanist to the IStato of New 
York, producing his Flora of the State in 1843 ; while 
from 1838-43 he carried on the publication of the earlier 
portions of Flora of North America^ with the assistance of 
liis pupil Asa Gray. Becoming more and more immersed 
in chemical labours, which from 1857 passed partly and 
soon completely into those of U.S. assay cr, he notwith- 
standing continued to accumulate and work up masses of 
material for this vast undertaking, which still awaits com- 
pletion at the hands of his colleague and successor, Prof, 
Gray. He evinced a continued interest in botanical teach- 
ing, and made over his valuable herbarium and library to 
Columbia College two or three years before his death. He 
will be remembered not only as the father of American 
systematic botany, and an accurate ai^d faithful, if some- 
what excessively cautious, investigator, but alsd as an 
eminent teacher, and for an excellence of personal char- 
acter and simplicity of beliefs mugh resembling Faraday’s. 
His memory is literally kept green by the beautiful Con- 
iferous genus Torreya^ and his labours commemorated and 
continued in the vafhable memoirs of the Torrey Botanical 
Club. 

See Gray, in Silliman's JourimLlf 1873. 

TORRICELLI, Evangelista (1608-1647), physicist 
and mathematician, was born at Faenza, October 15, 1608. 
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Left fatherless at an early age, he was carefully educated 
under th^ care of his uncle, a Camaldolese monk, who in 
1627 sent him to Konie to profit by the scientific teachings 
of Benedetto Castelli. The perusal of Galileo^s Dialoghi 
delle Jfuove ^Scienze (1638) inspired his fertile mind with 
many fresh developments of the new mechanical principles 
there set forth, which he embodied in a treatise J)e Motu * 
(prinfe3 amongst his Opera Geomeirica^ 1644). Its 
comfhunication by Castelli to Galileo in 1641 led to the 
adoption as a disciple by the Florentine sage of one who 
seemed not unworthy to become his successor. Torricelli 
accordingly, repairing to Florence, October 10, 1641, 
resided with Galileo, and acted as his amanuensis during 
the three remaining months of his life. On its close his 
contemplated^ return to •Roihe was anticipated by his 
nomination as grand-du(M mathematician and professor of 
mathematics in the Florentine academy. The discovery 
which has perpetiiat(vl bis fame was made in 1643. 
Galileo had failed to perceive why water refuses to rise 
above 33 feet in a closed tube. It occurred to Torricelli 
to try the experiment in a more compendious form. The 
anticipated result *ensuc(J that the suspended column of 
mercury ^as shorter than that of water in the proportion 
of its greater specific gravity. He immediately concluded 
both to he sustained by atmospheric pressure, and con- 
structed the siphon-barometer ” expressly for the purpose 
of measuring i^s fluctuations. By this momentous dis- 
covery the obscure notion of a fuya vacui was banished 
from physical science, and its progress most notably 
quickened. The mercurial barometer was long known as 
the Torricellian tube,” and the vacuum it includes is still 
designated the Torricellian vacuum.” 

The publication amongst Torricelli’s Opera Geomeirica 
(Florence, 1614) of a tract on the properties of the cycloid 
involved him in a controversy with Hoberval, who accused 
him of plagiarizing his earlier solution of the problem of 
its (quadrature. There seems, however, no room for doubt 
that Torricelli’s was arrived at independently. The matter 
was still in debate when he was seized with fever and 
pleurisy, and died at Florence, after twenty days’ illness, 
October 25, 1647, at the age of 39. He was buried in 
San Lorenzo, and a commemorative statue of him erected 
at Faenza in 1864. He was of a singularly amiable dis- 
position, and possessed qualities the most felicitous for the 
investigation of nature. Among the new truths detected 
by him was the valuable mechanical principle that if any 
number of bo<Jies be so connected that, by their motion, 
their centre of gravity can neither ascend nor descend, 
then those bodies are in equilibrium. Ho also discovered 
the remarkable fact that the parabolas described (in a 
vacuum) by indefinitely numerous projectiles discharged 
from the same point with equal velocities, but in all 
directions, are situated within a paraboloid which is a 
tangent to all of 'them. His theorem that a fluid issues 
from a small orifice with the same velocity (friction and 
atmospheric resistance apart) which it would have acquired 
in falling through the depth from its surface is of funda- 
mental importance in hydraulics. Ho greatly improved 
both the telescope and microscope, and invented the simple 
microscope composed of a globule of melted glass. Several 
large object lenses, engraven with his name, are preserved 
at Florence. He used and developed Cavalieri’s method 
of indivisibles. 

A selection from Torricolli’s manuscripts was published by 
Tominaso Bonaventura in 1715, with the title Lezioni AccademUhe 
(Florence). They include an address of acknowledgment on his 
admission* to the Accademia della C^sca. His essay on the 
inundations of the Val di Chiana was printed in RaccoUa d'Autori 
che irattano del Moto delV Acque (v51. iv. p. 115, Florence, 1768) 
and amongst Optiscoli Idraulifi (vol. iii. p. 347, Bologna, 1822). 
For his life, see Fabroni, Vitse Italorum^ vol. i. p. 845 ; Ghinassi, 
Lettere fin qui inedite di Evangelista Torricelli (Faenza, 1864); 


Tirabosclii, Storia della Lett. It.^ vol. viii. p. 302 (ed. 1824); j 
Montucla, Hid. dcs Math.^ vol. ii. ; Marie, Hid. (hs Scic7iccSf vol. » 
iv. p. 138. 

TORIUGIANO, Pietro (c. 1470-1522), a Florentine 
sculptor, was, according to Vasari, one of the group of 
talented youths who studied art under the patronage of 
Lorenzo the Magnilicent in Florence. Ben. Cellini, report- 
ing a conversation with Torrigiano, relates that he and 
Michelangelo, while both young, were copying the frescos 
in the Carmine chapel, when some slighting remark made 
by Michelangelo so enraged the violent temper of Torri- 
giano that he struck him on the nose, and thus caused 
that disfigurement which is so conspicuous in all the 
portraits of Michelangelo. Soon after this Torrigiano 
visited Rome, and helq)cd Pinturicchio in modelling the 
elaborate stucco decorations in the Appartamenti Borgia 
for Alexander VI. After some time spent as a hired 
soldier in the service of different states, Torrigiano was 
invited to England to execute the magnificent tomb for 
Henry VIL and his queen which still exists in the lady 
chaqiel of Westminster Abbey. This appears to have been 
begun before the death of Henry VI J. in 1509, but was 
not finished till 1517. It consists of two colossal recum- 
bent effigies in gilt bronze on an altar-tomb of black 
marble, decorated with very graceful medallions of the 
patron saints of Hemy and his wife, and other enrichments 
in bronze. The two effigies are well modelled, and have 
life-like but not too realistic portraits. After this Torri- 
giano received the commission for the altar, retable, and 
baldacchino which stood at the west, outside the screen of 
Henry VII. ’s tomb. The altar had marble pilasters at the 
anglfts, two of which still exist, and below the mensa was 
a life-sized figure of the dead Christ in painted terra-cotta. 
The retable consisted of a large relief of the Resurrection. 
The baldacchino was of marble, with enrichments of gilt 
bronze; part of its frieze still exists, as do also a large 
number of fragments of the terra-cotta angels which sur- 
mounted the baldacchino and parts of the largo figure of 
Christ. The whole of this work was destroyed by the 
Puritans in the 17th century.^ Henry VIII. also com- 
missioned Torrigiano to make him a magnificent tomb, 
somewhat similar to that of Henry VII., but one-fourth 
larger, to be q)laced in a chapel at Windsor {(/.v.); it was, 
however, never completed, and its rich bronze was melted 
by the Commonwealth, together with that of Wolsey’s tomb. 
The indentures for these various works still exi.st, and are 
printed by Neale, Wedmimfer Ahhey^ London, 1818, vol. 
i. p. 54-59. These interesting documents are written in 
English, and in *thcm the Florentine is called “ Peter 
Torrysany.” For Henry VII.’s tomb he contracted to 
receive £1500, for the altar and its fittings £1000, and 
£2000 for Henry VIH.’s tomb. Other works attributed 
from internal evidence to Torrigiano are the tomb of 
Margaret of Richmond, mother of Henry VII., in the 
.south aisle of his chapel, and a terra-cotta effigy in the 
chapel of the Rolls. 

While these royal works were going on, Torrigiano vis- 
ited Florence in order to get skilled assistants. He tried 
to induce Ben. Cellini to come to England to help him, 
but Cellini refused, partly from his dislike to the brutal 
and swaggering manners of Torrigiano^ and also because 
he did not wish to live among “ such beasts as the Eng- 
lish.” The latter part of Torrigiano’s life was spent in ^ 
Spain, especially at Seville, where some terra-cotta sculjf- 
ture by him still exists. His violent temper got him into 

^ An old drawing still exists showing this elaborate work ; it is en- 
graved in the Hierurgia Anglicana, London, 1848, p. 267. Many 
hundreds of fragments of this terra-cotta sculpture were found * 
few years ago hidden under the floor of the triforium in the abbey ; 
th#y are unfortunately too niurh broken and imperfect to be fitted • 
together. 
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\ diflBculties with the authorities, and he ended his life in 
1522 in the prisons of the Inquisition. 

TORSHOK, a district town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Tver, on the river Tvertsa, 38 miles by rail to the 
south-west of the Ostashkovo station of the St Petersburg 
and Moscow railw^ay. It dates from tlie 11th century, 
and the very name (“ market-place ”) shows that this de- 
pendency of Novgorod was a commercial centre. It was 
strongly fortified with a stone wall, which, however, only 
partially protected it from the attacks of Mongols, Lithu- 
anians, and Poles. Torshok is now celebrated in Russia 
for its embroidered leather- work and manufacture of travel- 
ling bags, and for its trade in corn and flour. The popu- 
lation in 1884 was 12,900. 

TORT, as a word of art in the law of England and the 
United States, is the name of civil wrongs (not being 
merely breaches of contract) for which there is a remedy 
by action in courts of common law jurisdiction. It may 
be said to correspond apjiroximatcly to the term “delict’^ 
in Roman law^ and the systems derived from it. But this 
is only a rough approximation. For in English usage 
tort includes, not only those matters which in Roman law 
are classed under obligations quasi ex delicto^ but various 
others which Roman or modern Continental lawyers 
would refer to the law of ownership or real rights, and 
not to any such bead as “delict.” The truth is that 
the actual development of tort as a legal genus has 
been purely historical and to no small extent accidental. 
Nothing can bo learnt, of course, from the word itself. 
It is merely the French word for “wrong,” specialized 
into a technical meaning by a process which was com- 
pleted only in the latter years of the 17th century and the 
earlier of the 18th. 

The early common law had no theory of obligations in 
the Roman sense, and hardly any theory of contract. Its 
remedies were directed cither to the restitution of some- 
thing which the defendant unjustly detained from the 
plaintiff — were it land, goods, or money — or to the repres- 
sion of violent wrongdoing. Only the former class of 
remedies was purely civil ; the latter included a penal 
element of which formal traces remained long after the 
substance had vanished. A man who trespassed on his 
neighbour with force and arms offended the king as w'ell 
as his neighbour, and was liable not only to pay damages 
to his neighbour but to make a fine to the king. Gradu- 
ally the category of “ force and arms ” was held to include 
all manner of direct injuries to person, land, or goods, 
though the force might consist in nothing more than the 
bare setting foot without lawful cause on the soil pos- 
sessed by one’s neighbour. But this was still a long way 
from making room for the modern growth of the law of 
torts. The decisive opening was given by the Statute of 
Westminster, which enabled actions to be framed “on the 
case ” — in consimili rasn^ —that is, allowed legal remedies 
to be extended by analogy to the forms of action already 
recognized. Now those forms and their incidents were 
archaic and inelastic : the procedure was cumbrous, and 
plaintiffs were liable in many ways to irrational and 
irreparable discomfiture. The more modern action on the 
case was free from these drawbacks. Hence it was the 
aim of ingenious pleaders to extend the action on the case 
as much as possible ; and so successful was thiS movement 
' tl;iat in the 16th century a special form of “trespass on 
the case” became, under the name of assumpsit, the 
common and normal method of enforcing contracts not 
made by deed, and remained so till the middle of the 
present century. It still holds its place in those Amer- 
ican States where the old forms of action have not been 
abolished. Note that “assumpsit” had become a suj>- 
stantive title of the law, and was consciously referred to 


its proper genus of contract, before the genus or order of 
torts was formed. Meanwhile other actions on the case, 
framed mostly on the analogy of trespass, but phrtly on 
that of other generically similar remedies of the old law, 
were applied to the redress of miscellaneous ^injuries to 
person or property which for one and another reason could 
not be touched, or could not be convenientfy dealt ivith, 
by the old action of trespass itself. 8ome of these actons 
on the case acquired fixed forRis of their own and became 
distinct species ; others did not ; there remained (and 
there still remains in theory) an undefined region of pos- 
sible new actions applying the principles of legal right and 
duty to now exigencies of fact. 

The extension of forms of^remedy groundq^ on trespass 
caused those forms which wore grounded on restitution to 
fall into the background, with the curious result that in 
the modern common law nothing is left answering to the 
vi.ndicatio of the Roman law. We 'iiave an elaborate law 
of property, but when it comes to the practical protection 
of our rights we find that we can recover our property 
only by complaining of a wrong done tq our possession or 
right to possession. The law puts the actual possessor in 
the first line, and allows an owner definitely out of posses- 
sion to sue only for “ injury to the reversion,” though an 
owner who can resume possession at will is indeed more 
favourably treated. Its remedies are made efficient, but 
at the cost of straining the theory at Various points. 
Hence many difficulties of detail and much obscurity of 
principle. The distinction between dommium ^ind obli- 
gatio exists, of course, in English law, but it is peculiarly 
hard for an English lawyer, with the usual unsystematic 
training, to grasp it with certainty or trace it with 
accuracy. 

There is also a region of considerable obscurity about 
the points of contact between corrlract and tort. The 
questions thus raised are too technical for discussion here. 
►Since pleadings have ceased to be formal they are much 
less likely to arise ; on the other hand, they are more 
likely, in the exceptional cases where they may still arise, 
to be unexpected and baffling. 

For the practical purj)oac.sof laodcni law wo may divule torts into 
three groups, — wrongs of a personal cliaracter, wrongs atlccting 
property, and wrongs allecting person and j)ropcrty, either or both. 
Under the first grou2) come the wrongs of jmysical violence and 
restraint, namely, assault and false iiiijmsonment ; then the wrong 
done to men’s good name by libel and slander, in which kind there 
arc sundry curious ami not wholly rational distinctions ; and we 
must here rather than elsewhere count deceit, and, a somewhat ill- 
deliiied class of wrongs of a like nature, of wliich the generic mark 
is the necessary presence of a fraudulent intention, or at least reck- 
less disregard of good faith. Jn one case, that of malicious prose- 
cution, evil motive must f)e shown ; in tnct, the much-tormented 
word “malice” has very nearly its natural and ordinary meaning. 
So-called slander of title belongs to this class, being in truth a 
special form of deceit. Wilful interference with the exercise of 
public or private* rights may be an actionable .wrong, though the 
competitive exercise of like rights is none ; and it is held, Uiough 
not without doubt, that procuring a person to break his contract 
for one’s own advantage (for example, a singer engaged by a rival 
ojicra manager, or a specially skilled workman in a rival factory) 
is on this principle a wrong to the other contracting party. 

With regard to property the broad rule of the common law is 
that a man meddles with whatever belongs to others at his peril. 
This has been established and worked out only through a senes of 
intricate formal distinctions. But the result is that, siiecial excep- 
tions excepted, even the most innocent assumption of dominion 
without a real title makes one liable to the true owner. 

Wrongs of tlie mixed kind allecting both person and property 
arise from the use of one’s own property, or. the doing of acts lawful 
in themselves, in a manner inconsistent with the safety and con- 
venience of others. The accustomed heads of such w|;onf'8 are 
nuisance and negligence, penerally some failure in due diligence 
is involved ; but in some cases the law has, on grounds of general 
policy, imposed an absolute dr all but absolute duty of avoiding 
iiarmful results. One must do cert^'n things at one's peril, if at 
all, though the doing of them is not in itself unlawful ; others are 
done not at one’s peril, and yet under a wider responsibility than 
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the ccminon run of lawful acts. It is not wrong to make an 
artificial reservoir of water on one’s own land ; but the landowner 
who docfs so must answer for all damage, though no failure in due 
diligendo be shown, if the water escapes by any cause which reason- 
able human caro*could possibly have provided against. Again, 
the occupier of a place of business must keep it in safe repair, for 
the benefit bf customers and others lawfully coming there; and, if 
harm is done through the want of repair, it is no excuse for him 
to that he hnd ^jngagod an apparently coini)etent person to 
keep tilings in order. These are modern principles in the law, and 
se^ to nave hardly yet reached their full development. The 
doctrine of negli^i^nco is also hiostly modern. Questions of much 
interest and difficulty are raised by “ contributory negligence, 
when it is alleged by way of defence that the party complaining 
Buffered* wholly or mainly by his own want of care. The true 
principle appears to he that, if under the circumstances the liarm 
suffered by the plaintiff was the natural and jirobable consequence 
of the defendant’s want of gare, the defendant is liable, — and this 
whether the plaintiff, or f^rne third ]K*rsoii, has or has not in any 
degree contriouted to the final result by want of care on his own 
part, or even by a voluntary act, provided that the act be such as 
might have been foresi^n ami expected. 15ut if the plaintiff has 
done something which, though induced by the defendant’s default, 
was not a natural and prohablo conse(juence of it, or if the harm 
suffered is duo to some act of a third person which could not have 
been reasonably foreseen or expected, then the* defendant will not 
be liable. • • 

A gre§t number of sj)ecAl duties have been imposed on different 
classes of persons — public officers, undertakers of public occupa- 
tions, and so forth — by modern Acts of Parliament, and are enforc- 
able l3y ^%nalties. In some cases the breach of such a duty confers 
a separate right of action upon a ])erson who thereby suffers 
damage, in others not, according to what appears to be the inten- 
tion of the enactment. No general rule can bo laid down. 

In practice, a largo proportion of actionable injuries, especially 
injuries Jby negligence, are due to the acts or defaults of servants 
or workmen, from whom no substantial redress could be obtained 
or expected. It is held in the common law, and appears to be 
held in all modern systems, that a master is liable for the acts and 
defaults of the servants employed by him, provided those acts or 
defaults occur in the course of the servant’s employment, that is, 
while the servant is about the master’s business, and acting witli 
a view to the master’s interest, and no,t for some different private 
purpose of his own. “Put a man is not generally liable tor the 
conduct of an “independent contractor” — a person who under- 
takes to do or get done certain work, but not to bo under the 
employer’s control as to the manner of doing it. One may he so 
lianle, however, in virtue of special duties attached to ]>articular 
situations by positive rules of law. When a servant is injimMl by 
the act or default of another servant working under the same 
employer, the general rule of liability has been largely modified in 
the employer’s favour, on grounds which have neither been con- 
sistently expounded nor generally received as satisfactory. The 
Employerjj’ Liability Aet of 1880 has remedied the most obvious 
hardships consequent on the decisions, hut only by way of particu- 
lar exceptions, so that the law as a wliole, if more just than it was, 
is much more intricate, and docs not appear to rest on any intel- 
ligible principle. The Scottish courts were in a way to develop a 
more rational doctrine, but the House of Lords, instead of adopting 
it, forced the law of Scotland into conformity with judgments 
which were still of only recent authority in England, The subject, 
however, has given trouble everywhere, and legislative experiments 
have been tried in many Continental countries. Parliamentary 
Papers^ Comma'cial^ No. 21, 1886. 

Ai7«raiM;v.— There are several modern EtiRllsh and American text-hfKtka on 
the law of torts C. O. Addison, Wrongi and their Remedies^ being a Treutue on 
the Late of Torie, dth ed. , by Horace Smith, London, 1HH7, la. 8vo ; M. M. lUaelow. 
Leading Canes on the haw of Torts^ Boston, Mass., 1875, la. 8vo; Id., Elements of 
the Law of Torts, 8d ed., Boston, Mass., 188fl, sm. 8vo; C. Collett, Manual of the 
Law of Torts and of the Measure of Damages, fitli ed., Madras, 1886, 8vo; T. M, 
Cooley, A Treatise on the Law of Toj'ts, Chicago, 1880, 8vo ; S. Hastings, A Trea- 
tise on Torts, London, 1885, In. 8vo; F. Hilliard, The Law of Torts or Private 
Wrongs, 4th ed., Boston, Mass., 1874, la. 8vo, 2 vols ; F. T. Plggott, Principles of 
the Late of Torts, London, 1885, 8vo ; F. Pollock, The Law of Torts, London, 1887, 
8vo ; A. Underhill, A Sumtnarg of the Law of Torts, 3d od., Liondon, 1881, 8vo. 
There are also >^^lI-known works of a wider scope which touch on many parts of 
the subject, suAi as that of Mayne on Damages; and monographs on apcciul 
parts, such as those on Negligence by Campbell, Horacu Smith, Sheai'muii and 
Retyield, and WhariJhn, and those on Libel and Slander by Starkie (recent ed. by 
Folkard) and Blake Odgers. The Government of India has taken steps to codify 
the law of civil wrongs (Whitley Stokes, The Anglo- hidian Codes). The general 
Institutional books (Blackstone and Kent, and the later adaptations of Blackstone 
tel England) are of little uvi, as in almost every branch the law has been largely 
developed and modified by the decisions of the last fifty years. (F, PO.) 

TORTOISE. Of the three names generally used for 
this order of reptiles, viz., Tortdise, Turtle, and Terrapin, 
the first is derived from the Md French word tortis^ 
twisted, and was probably applied first to the common 
European species on account of its curiously bent fore- 


legs. Turtle is believed to bo a corruption of the same j 
word, but the origin of the name terrapin is unknown : ^ 
since the time of the navigators of the 16th century it has 
been in general use for freshwater species of the tropics, 
and especially for those of the New World. The name 
tortoise is now generally applied to the terrestrial members 
of this group of animals, and that of turtle to those which 
live in the sea or pass a great part of their existence in 
fresh water. 

Tortoises and turtles constitute one of the orders of 
Reptiles, the CheUmia. They arc characterized by having 
the trunk of the body incased in a more or less ossified 
carapace, which consists of a dorsal more or less convex 
portion, and of a flat ventral one, the so-called plastron. 
These portions are generally more or less firmly united on 
the side, but leave a wide opening in front through which 
the head and neck and the fore-limbs protrude, and one 
behind for the tail and hind-limb.s. The dorsal carapace 
is (with the exception of Sphair/is) formed by the dorsal 
vertebrae, by the ribs which are so much expanded as to 
form sutures with each other, and by a number of lateral 
dermal ossifications (marginals). The plastron consists of 
from eight to eleven more or less dilated dermal bones, the 
sternal elements of higher Vertehrata being absent. This 
osseous case or shell receives in its interior the organs of 
the chest and abdomen, the humeral and pelvic bones, and 
the muscles for the humerus and femur. In many species, 
especially those of the family 'Peitfmlinidse, or tortoises 
proper, the neck and head and the limbs can be withdrawn 
within the shell, the cervical and the proximal caudal 
vertebrse retaining their mobility. In the majority of 
Ch^lonians the osseous shell is covered with a hard epider- 
moid coat, which is divided into large symmetrical plates 
(commonly called “ tortoise-shell in those species from 
which the article of commerce is obtained), which can be 
detached from the underlying bones. These epidermoid 
plates do not correspond in arrangement or extent with 
the bones of the carapace ; they vary considerably in form, 
and are therefore generally noticed in the descriptions of 
species. Their arrangement and terminology may be 
learned from the accomjianying illustrations (figs. 1, 2). 

The integuments of the head, neck, tail, and limbs are 
either soft and smooth or tubercular or scaly, the tubercles 
and scales having frequently an osseous nucleus. 

Other parts also of the skeleton show lemarkable pecu- 
liarities, so that the sometimes very fragmentary remains 
of Chclonians can almost always be recognized as such. 
All the bones of the skull are suturally united, wdth the 
exception of the mandible and hyoid bone ; the dentary 
portion of the mandible consists of one bone only. The 
pectoral arch is composed of the scapula, with which the 
precoracoid is united, and the coracoid. Clavicles (epi- 
plastra) are represented by the anterior elements of the 
plastron. Two pairs of limbs are invariably present. 

All Chelonians possess a tail, which is generally short, 
but sometimes elongate, and always provided with strong 
muscles at the base. No Chelonian possesses teeth ; but 
their jaws are provided with horny sheaths, with hard and 
sharp edges, forming a beak like* that of a parrot. 

The number of Chelonians linown at present may be 
estimated at about 220, the freshwater species being far 
the most aumerous, and abundant in well-watered districts 
of the tropical and subtropical zones. Their number and. 
variety decrease beyond the tropics, and in the north tfiey 
disappear entirely about the 50Li parallel in the western 
and about the 56th in the eastern hemisphere, whilst in 
the southern hemisphere the terrestrial forms seem to 
advance to 36° S. lat. only. The marine turtles, whlbh 
are spread over the whole of tne ^.quatorial and subtropical 
%eas, sometimes stray beyond those limits. As in othef 
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orders of Reptiles, the most specialized and the largest 
’ forms are restricted to the tropics (with the exception of 
Macrochmmys ) , but, unlike lizards or snakes, Chelonians 

Fit:. 1. 




Flos. 1. 2.— Shell of Testudo pardafis. to show the divisions of the intcKumcnt, 
which nro marked by entire lines, and of the osseous carapace, these beln^ 
marked by dotted lines. Fig. 1, Upper or dorsal aspect. Fig. 2, Lower or 
ventral aspect. 

Deimal Scutes: — co, costals; r, vertebrals; m, marginals; g, gulars; post- 
gulars; p, pectorals; ad, abdominals; pa, ])ra;anuls; an, anals. 

Bones of the Carapace:— co', costals, tte, iieuraU; «a, nuchal; py, pygal; m', 
marginals; ent, entoplastron, cp, cplplustron; Ayo, hyoplastron ; Ayp, liypo- 
plastron; xj/p, xyphlplastron. 


are unable to exist in sterile districts or at great altitudes. 
Chelonians are strictly animals of plains, 0 |;, at least of low 
country. 

Chelonians show a great divergence in their mode of 
life, —some living consjtantly on land, others having partly 
terrestrial partly aquatic habits, others again rarely leav- 
ing the water or the sea. The first-mentioned, the land 
tortoises proper, have short club-shaped feet with blunt 
claws, and a very convex, heavy, completely ossified shell. 
In the freshwater foims the joints of the limb bones are 
much more mobile, the digits distinct, armed with sharp 
claws, and united by a n;crnbrano or web ; their shell is 
less convex, and is flattened, and more or less extensive 
areas may remain cartilaginous to lessen its specific gravity. 
As a rule, the degree of development of the interdigital 
web and of convexity of the shell indicates the prevalence 
cof ^quatic or terrestrial habits of a species of terrapin. 
Finally, the marine turtles have paddle-shaped limbs re- 
sembling those of Cetaceans. 

Ijand tortoises are sufficiently protected by their cara- 
pace, and therefore have no need of any special modi- 
fication of structure by means of which their appearance 
would be assimilated to the surroundings, and thus give 
them additional security from their enemies. These, how-* 


ever, are but few in number : the large cats of South 
America are said to be able to tear them out of the shell 
with their claws ; and the ancient tale of il^chylus having 
been killed by a tortoise carried aloft by an eagle and 
dropped on the head of the unfortunate poet se^ns to be 
founded on the fact that tortoises are a favourite prey 
of the Liimmergeyer (Gypaelus), which has the habit of 
dropping them from a height on rocks in order to break 
the shell. On the other han^, among the carnivordus 
terrapins and freshwater turtles instances of protective 
resemblance are not scarce, and may even attain to a high 
degree of specialization, as in C/ie/ys; their shelh offer - 
them less protection, and their enemies (crocodiles and 
alligators) are more numerous ; they also require this 
special provision to enable them t6 approach of seize their 
prey with greater ease. The colours of land tortoises are 
generally plain or in simple patterns, whilst those of many 
terrapins are singularly varied, bright* and beautiful. 

Chelonians are diurnal animals ; only a few are active 
during the night, habitually or on special occasions, as, 
for instance, during oviposition. Land tortoises are slow 
in all their movements, but all kin^^ls living in water can 
execute extremely ra[)id motions, either to seize th^ir prey 
or to escape from danger. All Chelonians are stationary, 
residing throughout the year in the same locality, ^ith the 
exception of the marine turtles, which periodically migrate 
to their breeding-stations. Species inhabiting temperate 
regions hibernate. 

Chelonians possess great tenacity of life, surviving 
injuries to which other Reptiles would succumb in a short 
time. The heart of a decapitated tortoise continues to 
beat for many hours after every drop of blood has been 
drained from the body, and the muscles of the trunk and 
head show signs of reflex action twenty-four hours after 
the severance of the spinal cord. The longevity of tor- 
toises is likewise a well-known fact, to which reference will 
again be made. 

Land tortoises, a few terrapins, and some of the marine 
turtles are herbivorous, the others carnivorous, their prey 
consisting chiefly of fish, frogs, and other small aquatic 
animals. 

All Chelonians are oviparous, and the eggs are generally 
covered with a hard shell. 

In the system ^ proposed by Durneril and Bihron, and 
afterwards modified by Gray and Strauch, the Chelonians 
are arranged according to their mode of life, and divided 
into terrestrial, paludine, fiuviatile, and marine forms. 
However natural such an arrangement may appear at first, 
a more careful examination proves it to be (as all arrange- 
ments based solely ujion the mode of life) at variance with 
the structural affinities, whether the recent forms alone be 
considered or the fossil as well. The division of the bulk 
of the order into Crypiodira and Pleurodira^ as suggested 
by Agassiz, Cope, and Riitimeyer, was a decided progress, 
as is also the elimination of the suborders Aiheca and 
Tiionychoidm recently proposed by CojTe and Baur. 

The order of Chelonians may then be divided into the 
following suborders and families : — 

SUBOKDEK I. ATHECiE. 

Vertehne and ribs free, separated from a hoiiy exosteleton. 

Family 1. Si’Haroid.e. « , 

Limbs paddle-shaped, clawless ; phalanges without condyles. 
Plastron reduced to an annular series of eight small bones. Exo- 
skcloton consisting of numerous small bon^ plates arranged like 
mosaic. Pelagic. 

Genus: Derrnatocheff/t (Spharffit). 

FohrII genera : P»ephophorut (Pliocene), Protogphargis (Cretaceous). P§ot 08 tega 
(Cretaceous), P»ephoderma ? (Tiiasti^c). 

‘ The more important works o\i this order of Reptiles have been 
enumerated in the article Ueptilks, vol. xx. p. 440. 

* Only the more important and best Icnown of the extinct genera 
are admitted into this synopsis. 
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, Suborder II. TESTUDINATA. 

Dorsal vertebra and ribs immovably united and expanded into 
bony plates forming a carapace, which is bordered by a complete 
series of marginal bones. Epiplastra (clavicles) in contact with 
hyoplastra; entojdastron (intorclavicle), if present, oval, rhom- 
boidal, or T’Shaped. Sacral and caudal ribs articulating with the 
centrupi an!l the neural arch. Digits with not more than three 
phalanges. 

, • * ajiHiKS A. CRTPTODIHA. 

Neck retractile by a sigmoid curve in a vertical plane. Pelvis 
not®anchylosc(l to the carajmi^e and plastron. Rarely one or two 
epidermic scutes (intcrgular) in addition to the normal six pairs. 

Giioui* A. Digitata. 

Digits short or moderately elongate ; phalanges with condyles; 
claws four or five. Neck coinjdetely retractile. 

Family 1. TestudinidjW. 

Plastral boaos nine. Nuthal Vine without costiform processes. 
Carapace with epidermict scutes. Caudal vertebrse procuelous. 
Tropical and temperate zones, with the exception of Australia. 

Uecent Kcnrra : Dennatnnyn^ lialayur, Cfemmy», Fanysfiitra^ (leoeinyda. Cycle- 
fnys, Eniyt, Cisiudo, Afanourin, Trstudo, Iloiuopun, Ciny-cts, /‘yxis, 

F09.s 11 gnicia; Eurysternuhi (.J m us.slc), tViUraccp/utlus (Cretaceous), Adoetts 
(Cretaceous), Ealteochefys (Mioeeiie), Ctyihoyantcr (Miocene), Cnloasochelys (Plio- 
eenc) 

Family 2. Platysternid.®. 

Plastral bones nine. Nuchal bone without costiform processes. 
Carapace with epidermic scjtes. Caudal vertebne mostly opistho- 
ecclous. •Indian region. 

Genn-s : P/aly sternum. 

Family 8. llAENiniE. 

Plastral? bones eleven, mesoplastra being present. Nuchal bone 
without costiform processes. Carapace with epidermic scutes. 
Caudal vertebne opisthocielous. 

Fossil genera : PuVyrhefys (Jurassic); iJac/ui (Eocene). 

Family 4. CiiELYURiDiE. 

Plastral bones nine. Nmdial bone with long costiform processes, 
extending below the marginals. Carapace with epidermic scutes. 
Caudal vertebr® mostly opisthocoelous. Northern and tropical 
American regions. 

Recent genera: CheJydra^ Afacroclemmys, 

Fossil genus; (Cietaceous). 

Family 5. SrAUUOTYPiDiE (Boulenger). 

’ Plastral hones nine. * Nuchal bone with short costiform pro- 
(resses, extending below the marginals. Carapace with epiilermic 
acutes. (Caudal vertebne ]>roc<idou.s. Ccntral-American district. 

Genera : Slaiirotypus, Claudius. 

Family G. ('hNo.srEKNiT)A<:. 

Plastral bones eight, tho mitoplastron being absent. Nuchal 
bone witlf short costiform processes, extending below tho marginals. 
Carapace with epidermic scutes. Caudal vertebrie procadous. 
Nortnern and tropical American regions. 

Genera: Aromochelys, Cinostrrnum. 

^\imily 7. Pseuuutjiionyciiidas (Boulenger). 

Shell witliout epidermic scutes. 

Fossil geneia; Pseudotrtoiiy.r mid 4no«(ira (Eocene). 

(4 ROUP B. Pinnata. 

Limbs paddh^-shaped ; phalanges without condyles; claws one 
or two. Neck imperfectly retractile; cervical vertebrae short, 
mostly articulated by amjdiiarthrosis. 

Family 8. Chelonida-:. 

Plastral bones nine. Nuchal without costiform proce.sscs. 
Carapace with epidermic scutes. Ilyo- and hypo-plastra not meet- 
ing mesially. iVlagic. 

Recent genera : Che/oue, Caouana, Caretla. 

Fossil genus : Puppi^crus (Miocene and Eocene) 

Series B. PLEUEODIBA. 

Neck not retractile, lending laterally. Pelvis anchylosed to the 
carapace and plastron. When epidermic scutes are present, one or 
two intergulars in addition to the normal plastral scutes. 

Family 1. CiiELYDTDiE. 

Plastral bon|s nine. Carapace with epidermic scutes. Limbs 
with four or five claws. Australian and tropical American 
regions. • 

Recent genera: Plalemys, Cfiefymys, Elteya^ CModiua, Ilydraspis, Hydro- 
meduaGy Chrtys. 

Fossil genera: Pleaiochelys (Jurassic), Cratpedochelyt (jMiamQ), Idiochelys 
(JurasHic), Notomorpha (Eoc^e). 

Family 2. PELOMEDUsiUi®. 

Plastrd bones eleven, mesoplastra being present. Carapace 
with epidermic scutes. Limbs with f»ur or nvo claws. Afncan 
and tropical American regions. I 

Recent genera: Pelomeduga^ Stemotfiaerua, Duineriliay Podocnemity PeHo> 
cephaluM. 

Fossil genera : Pleuroaternum (Cretaceous, Eocene), Bothremys (Cretaceous), 
Taphrotphyt (Cretaceous). 


Family 3. Cahettociielydidjr. . 

Plastral hones nine. No epidermic scutes on the shell. Limbs • 
paddlc-shnped, with only two claws. New Guinea. 

Genus : Careitochelya. 

Family 4. MiOLANiiDiE (Boulenger). 

Caudal vertebne opisthocadous ; tail long and encased in a bony 
sheath. Australia. 

Fossil genus : Mxolania (Pleistocene). 

Suborder III. TRIONYCHOIDEA. 

Dorsal vertebra: and ribs immovably united, forming a carapace; 
no pygal })latc ; marginal jdutes absent or forming an incomplete 
serie.s. Plastron tormed of nine bones, epiplastra separated from 
the hyoplastra by the entoplastron, whiidi is ^-shapeil, without 
longitudinal process. Sacral and cauilal ribs attached to transverse 
processes of the neural arch. Fourth digit with four or five 
phalanges. 

Family 1. Tktonyuiiida?. 

No epidermic scutes. Limbs witli three claws. Indian, African, 
and American regions. 

Genera: ChitrOy Heptathyray TrionyCy CyrlnuostouSy Emyda. 

We add a few notes on such of th(3 genera enumerated 
in this synopsis as have some special interest attached to 
them, either from a scientific or an economic point of view. 

The family SpJmrgidm is represented in the recent fauna by a 
single species, Dmnatochcbjs or Sphnrgis coriaccay the Lcatliery 
Turtle, the range of wliich extends over the tropical and subtropical 
seas of both liemisplieres, and which occasionally strays into tlio 
nortliern parts of the Atlantic, its occurrcnco on the British coast 
having been recorded three or four times within the last century. 

It dillers from all other Chclonians V)y its carapace being formed 
by ossifications of the skin only. Neither the verbdirie nor the 
ribs enter into its formation; the latter nunaiu free, and are not 
particularly dilated. During the life of tho animal the carapace is 
flexible like thick leather, the bony deposits being arranged like 
mosaic, with several longitudinal ridges of larger osseous tuberde.s. 
The limbs arc, as in other marine turtles, paddle- or lin-sbajiod, the 
anterior much longer than the iiosterior, and all destitute of claws. 
This turtle is probably the hugest living Chclonian, exceeding 6 
feet in length. The names 'Peahulo hjrriy Sphargis mn'curialUf ie., 
have reference to tho myth that tho shell of this or some other 
turtle was used by Mercury in his construction of the lyre. 

The fiimiiy Tediulinidm is composed of an unbroken serie.s, from 
tliorouglily aquatic freshwater tortoises like Dcrmatemyn and 
Balagur to tho tortoises which live exclusively on land and are 
perfectly helpless in water. In the Ccntral-American genus Drr- 
‘inaiciays the digits are very broadly webbed, the epidermic scutes are 
thin, and tho nose is much prodiK’od, - characters which, togethef 
with the strong depression of tlie shell, give these tcrrajiins some- 
what the aspect ot the freshwater turtles or Trionychidm, They 
feed exclusively upon leaves, grass, and especially fruit, and are 
eaten by the natives. (.)f the freshwater tortoises of the Old World 
the most thoroughly aquatic are the Batagurs, which inhabit the 
East Indies, and attain to a length of 2 feet. Like their American 
representative, DcrmateinySy they are essentially herbivorous, and 
tlieir tlesli is eaten. The genus Ch'imnys is extremely ahuudant in 
species, most of which are of small size, and elegantly ornamented 
witli symmetrical markings oY bright colour. The majority of tlio 
species occur in No^th America and Mexico, and are of amphibious 
liahits. Only one species, C. InprosUy inhabits southern Europe. 

A second European species belongs to tho genus EmySy E. orhv 
cularisy whii h, towards the end of the Quaternary period appeare 
to have been dibtriliiited over a great part of northern Europe, 
remains liuviiig been found in peat in England, Belgium, Denmark, 
and Sweden. Its liabitat is now restricted to southern Europe, 
south-western Asia, and north-western Africa; but singularly it 
has survived in a few isolated northern stations, for instance, in 
the neighbourhood ot Berlin and Kdnigsherg, although it is there 
on the verge of extinction. The mobility of tho lobes of tho 
plastron, which distinguishes Einys from Clrmmys, is carried a 
degreo further in the North-Americaii genus Visiudoy tho Box 
Tortoise; tliis terrapin possesses a hinge in tho jdastron, rendering 
its anterior and posterior portions movable, and converting them 
into lids by which tlie openings of the shell can be completely 
clo.sed when the head and limbs are retracted. , A. similar protective 
apparatus exwts in the tortoise.s of the genus Cinostr.rmnn. lu tho 
African terrestrial genus Cmyxis it is the posterior portion of the 
carapace that is movable, and separated from the anterior by % 
hinge. True land tortoises, Testndoy occur in Africa, southern 
Europe, southern Asia, South America, and the southern parts of 
North America. Those be.st known in Europe are Testudo grmca 
and the Moorish Tortoise, Teatudo mauritanicay large numbers of 
which are imported into tho United Kingdom, chiefly from Morocco* 
But the most interesting are the gigantic tortoises which formerly 
inhabited in extreme abundance tho Mascarene and Galapagos 
I^ands, and are now on the verge of extinction, or have actually 

xxm. — 58 
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i become extinct. At the time of their discovery those islands were 
' uninhabited by man or any large rnamiiial ; the tortoises, therefore, 



Fio. 3.— Alligator Terrapin {Chelydra serpentina). 

enjoyed perfect security; and this, as well as their extraordinary 
degree of longevity, accounts for their enormous size and their large 
numbers. They could bo captured in any (piantity with the greatest 
case within a few days, and proved to the shii)s’ companies who 
during their long voyages had to subsist mainly on salt provisions 
a most welcome addition to their tahh*. They could he carried in 



Fig 4 Logg< rliead (Caouana caretta) 

the hold of a ship, without food, for months, and were slaughtered 
as occasion rcjpiired, each tortoise yielding, ac(!ording to size, from 
80 to 300 pounds of excellent and wholesome meat. Under these 
circumstances the numbers of these lielplcss creatures decreased so 
rapidly that in the beginning of this century their extermination 
was accomplished in the Mascarenes, and now only a few remnin 
in a wild stale in Aldahra and in somt of th<^ islands of the (lala- 
nagos grou]i. Singularly, tlie majority of these islands were in- 
habited each by one or more peculiar forms, vpecifically distiiK.d 



Fig. 0.— -Giccu I'uiile {Chrloma viridis), 

* from those of the other islands. A large male specimen froLa 
Aldabra, which W8W imported into London some years ago, weighed 


870 lb, and, although known to have been more than eighty years 
old, w^as still growing at the time of its death. There is no |viaenc 0 
to show that any of tlieso tortoises were 
indigenous in the Seychelles ; tli’c speci- 
mens kept there in a scmi-domesticated 
.state have been either directly imiiorted 
from Aldabra or are the descendants of 
imported individuals. 

The family of Chch/dridai it'cVides 
fn'shwater tortoises, which are known 
under the names of Snapjiers or Alli- 
gator TciTa])in8 (fig. <’), on ac(!ount of 
their ferocity and long comjucsscd 
crested tail. They arc now confined 
to North America east of th6 Rocky 
Mountains, Central America, ami north- 
wo.st South America, hut nunains of two 
species* of Cheljidra, close ly related to 
tlieir recent ,'vprcscntative, have been 
found in the Oligocenc and Miocene 
of central Europe. A second genus, closely allied to Clieh/dra, 
Macroclemmys temminckii, the shell of whi .h attains to a length of 
.3 feet, and which is the largest known freshwater Chclonian, is 
restricted to the river-systems tributary to tlic Gulf of Mexico. 

The family of Chtuslcrnidffi contains a rather large number of 
.small-sized species, distributed from the northern parts of the 
United States to the northern parts^ of Briail. They are of 
amphibious habits. The front and hind lobes of the ]»lattron are 
movable, ami in certain species of CinosfemntDi the animal can 
com]>letely shut itself up in its sliell. 

The Clu'lonidsey or marine turtles, contain but few spcctcs, which 
are referred to three genera, — Cnoumia^ Cluhnia^ and Caretta. 
Their limbs are wholly modifiial into ^mddlcs, by means of which 
they can jiropel theinscdvcs with extraordinary rapidity through 
the water, hut which are entirely unfit for locomotion on land, 
where the progress of tliose animals is as awkward ns (hat of a 
seal. The toes arc enclosed in a common skin, out of which only 
one or two claws project. The carapace is broad and much de- 
pressed, BO that when tlie turtles are surprised on .shore and turned 



Fkj. 6. — Ilawksblll Turtio {Caretta imbricata)^ 


over on their hack, they cannot regain their natural position. 
Their capture forms a regular pursuit wherever they occur in* any 
numbers. Comparatively few are caught in the open sea, others 
in stake nets, nut the majority are intercepted at well-known 
periods and localities where they go ashoro to deposit their eggs. 
These are very numerous, from 100 to 250 being produced by one 
female, and buried by her in the sand ; they arc eagerly searched 
for and eaten. Some of t^ie marine turtles are highly Esteemed 
for the delicacy of their meat and of the gelatinous skinny parts of 
their neck and fins ; others yield oil, and others again the tortoise- 
shell of commerce. Probably the largest of these marine turtles is 
the Loggerhead (Caoitana), which iiossesses fifteen vertebral and 
costal shields, and occurs in tho Atlantic ns well as in the Indian 
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Ocean (fig. 4). It is carnivorous, feeding on fish, molluscs, and 
crustaceans, and not esteemed as food, although it is eaten by the 
natVe •fishermen. A great part of the turtle-oil which finds its 



Fio. 7.— Tlic Matftmata (Chely$ /tmbriata), with aide view of head, and 
separate view of plaatron. 


way into the market is obtained from 
genus; also tortoiseshell of an inferior 
, The Green Turtle (fig. 5), 
which yields the niattj- 
rials for the celebrated 
soup, belongs to the 
genus CheUmia; it is dis- 
tinguished from Caouana 
by having thirteen ver- 
tebral and costal shields 
only, which are not im- 
bricate. These animals 


the Atlantic species of this 
(piality is obtained from it. 

are herbivorous, feeding 
on marine Algm only; 
they occur in the Indo- 
Pacific and Atlantic; and, 
although several species 
have been distinguished, 
they all may possibly be 
referable to one only. 
The turtle imported into 
Europe comes chiefly 



Fio. S.—Upper View of the Turtle of th^ Euphrates {Trionyx tuphraiica). 


from the West Indies. Instances are recorded of the flesh of this 
i^eoies having acquired poisonous qualities. The Hawksbill Turtle, 
Caretta (fig. 6), so named from its rather elongate and compressed 


curved upper jaw, does not reach the same size as the other turtles, ^ 
and is readily recognized by the thirteen imbricate scutes of its 
carapace. It seems to he more abundant in the Indian than in the 


Atlantic Ocean, but is 

f dentiful only in certain 
ocalities. As, however, 
thcs(f turtles always re- 
sort to the locality where 
they were born, or where 
they have been wont to 
propagate their kind, and 
as their capture is very 
profitable, they become 


scarcer and scarcer at 
places where they arc 
known to have been 
abundant formerly. If 
the plates of tortoise- 
shell are detached from 
the animal when decom- 
position has set in, their 
colour becomes clouded 
and milky, and hence 



Lower View of Trionyx euphratica. 


the cruel expedient is resorted to of suspending the turtle over fire 
till heat makes the shields start from the bony part of the cara- 
pace, after which the creature is permitted to escape to the water. 
There is no doubt that turtles thus allowcul to escape to the water 
after such an operation may survive ; but it is very improbable that 
the epidermal shields arc ever sufficiently regenerated to be fit for 
use. At Celebes, whence the finest tortoiseshell is exported to 
China, the natives kill the turtle by blows on the head, and immerse 
the shell in boiling water to detach the plates; dry heat is only 
resorted to by tlie unskilful. The natives cat the flesh of this 
turtle, but it is un}>alatablo to Europeans; the eggs, however, are 
regarded as equal to those of the other turtles. 

Of the family ^ViclijdidiB the most rtmiarkable type is the 
Matumata, Chclijs Jimhriata^ a native of the Guianas and northern 
Brazil (fig. 7). In its strongly d(q)ressed and flat head, long tu be- 
like snout, weak jaws, minute eyes, skinny tentacles, it bears a 
striking similarity to tlic Surinam toad, Pipa americana^ which 
inhabits the same countries. The neck is very broad and depressed, 
and fringed with foliated tentacles, floating in the water like some 
vegetable growth, w'hilst the rough bossed carapace resemblc.s a 
stone, — an appearance which evidently is of as great use to this 
creature in escajuiig the observation of its enemies as in alluring to 
it unsuspicious animals on which it feeds. 

The family of Carcttochclydidm contains a single genus, Caretto- 
chehjSy «iuito recently discovered in the Fly river, New Guinea, and 
exhibiting a remarkable combination of cliaracters. Its limbs are 
formed very much like those of the marine turtles, whilst the 
shell lacks epidermic scutes, as in the Trionychidin. 

In the freshwater turtles, or Trionychidm (figs. 8 and 9), the cara- 
pace is reduced to a flat disk, which is covered with soft skin. The 
neck and limbs can he lodged under the broad skinny borders of 
the carapace ; also the plastron is very imperfectly ossified, and sonfij- 
times dilated into large flexible lobes which may cover the limbs. 
The latter are much flattened and broadly webbed, and only the 
three inner toes armed with claws. The jaws are concealed under 
broad, fleshy lips, the nose projecting like a short proboscis. These 
turtles are carnivorous, and very ferocious ; when they want to bift 
or seize their prey they project their neck and head with lightning 
rajndity. They are well known on the upper Nile, Euphrates, 
Granges, Yangtse-kiang, and Mississippi, and, indeed, distributed 
over all the large fresh waters of the geographical regions to which 
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i these rivers belong. Some of the species exceed a length of 3 feet. 
In the United States, where two species, Triooiyx muticits and Trioriyx 
fevoXy occur, the flesh of the latter is said to bo most delicate to eat, 
far surpassing in flavour that of the green turtle. (A. C. G.) 

TORTOISESHELL. The tortoiseshell of commerce 
consists of the epidermic plates of the havvksbill turtle, 
Caretta imhrirata. The plates of the back or carapace, 
technically called the head, are 13 in number, 5 occupying 
the centre, flanked by 4 on each side. These overlap each 
other to the extent of one-third of their whole size, and 
hence they attain a large size, reaching in the largest to 8 
inches by 13 inches, and weighing as much as 9 ounces. 
The carapace has also 24 marginal pieces, called hoofs or 
claws, forming a serrated edge round it ; but these, with 
the plates of the plastron, or belly, are of inferior value. 
The plates of tortoiseshell consist of horny matter, but 
they are harder, more brittle, and less fibrous than ordinary 
horn. Their value dei)ends on the rich mottled colours 
they display — a warm translucent yellow, dashed and 
.spotted with rich brown tints — and on the high polish 
they take and retain. The finest tortoiseshell is obtained 
from the Eastern Archipelago, particularly from the east 
coast of Celebes to NewCluinea ; but the creature is found 
and tortoiseshell obtained from all tropical coasts, large 
supplies coming from the West Indian Islands and Brazil. 

Tortuisoshcll is workcid precisely as liorn ; but, owing to the 
high value of tbo material, care is taken to prevent any waste in 
its working. The plates, as separated by heat from the bony 
skeleton, are keeled, curved, and irregular in form. They arc first 
flattened by heat and pressure, aiul superficial iueiiualitics are 
rasped away, being harder and more brittle than horn, tortoise- 
shell requires enreful treatment in moulding it into any form, and 
as high heat tends to darken and obscure the material it is treated 
at as low a heat as practicable. For many purposes it is necessary 
to increase the thicKness or to add to tlio superneial size of tortoise- 
shell, and til is is readily done by careful cleaning and rasping of 
the surfaces to be united, softening the plates in boiling water or 
sometimes by dry lieat, and then pressing them tightly together 
by means of heated ])incers or a vice. The heat softens and 
liquefies a .superlicial him of the horny material, and that with tlic 
pressure effects a perfect union of the surfnc(‘s brought together. 
Heat and pressure are also employed to mould the substance into 
boxes and the num(;rous artificial forms into which it is made u[). 

Tortoiseshell has been a prized ornaiiieiital material from very 
early times. It vs as one of the highly esteemed treasures of the 
far East brought to ancient Rome by way of Egypt, and it was 
eagerly sought by wealthy Roimins as a veneer for their rich 
furniture. In modern times it is mo.st (diaracteristically used in 
the elaborate inlaying of cabinet work known as buhl furniture. 
It is also employed as a veiieer for small boxes and frames. It is 
cut into e.ombs, moulded into snuffboxes and other small boxes, 
formed into knife-bandies, and worked u[) into many other similar 
minor articles. The plates from certain other tortoises, known 
commercially as turtle-shell, possess a certain irftlustrial value, but 
they are either opacpio or soft and leathery, and cannot be mis- 
taken for tortoiseshell, A close imitation of tortoiseshell ran bo 
made by staining translucent horn. See CoMn, vol. vi. p. 178. 

TORTOLA. Sou ViRCiTN Islands. 

TORTONA, a town of Italy, in the provinca of Ales- 
sandria, on the right bank of the Scrivia, at the northern 
foot of the Apennines, 13 miles to the east of Alessandria, 
was formerly a place of strength until its fortifications 
were destroyed by the French after Marengo (1799); the 
ramparts are now turned into shady promenades. The 
cathedral, erected by Philip 11., is architecturally uninter- 
esting, but contains a remarkably fine Roman sarcophagus. 
Silk-weaving, tanning, and hat-making are the chief indus- 
tries ; and there is some trade in wine and gVain. The 

• population in 1881 was 9023 (cornnnme 14,442). 

Dertma is spoken of by Strabo as one of the most important 
towns of Liguria, and is alluded to by Pliny as a Roman colony. 
In the Middle Ages it was zealously attached to the Guciphic 
cause, on whicli account it was twice laid waste by Frederick 
Varbarossa (in 1165 and 1103). 

TORTOSA, a fortified city of Hfiain, in the province of 

• Tarragona, and 40 miles by rail to the south-west of that 
town, is picturesquely situated on the left bank of the 
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Ebro (here crossed by a bridge of boats), 22 miles above 
its mouth. It is for the most part an old walled* town, 
with narrow, crooked, and ill-paved streets ; the houses 
are lofty, and massively built of granite. The slope on 
which it stands is crowned with an old ruined c«stle, com- 
manding a splendid view. The cathedral is a ^conspicuous 
building near the river ; it occupies the site of a mosque 
built in 914 by ‘Abd al-Bahm.*in ; the present structi^re, 
which dates from 1347, has its Gothic character disguised 
by a classical facade with Ionic pillars and much tasteless 
modernization. The stalls in the clioir, carved by Cristo- 
bal de Salamanca in 1588-93, and the sculpture of the 
pulpits, as well as the ironwork of the choir-railing and 
some of the precious marbles iwith, which the ^chapels are 
adorned, deserve notice. None of the other public build- 
ings, which include an episcopal palace, a town-hall, and 
numerous churches, require special mention. The manu- 
factures of Tortosa include paper, hais, leather, porcelain, 
majolica, soap, and spirits. There is an important fishery 
in the river, and an active trade is carried on through the 
harbour, which is accessible to vessels of ? 9^ burden, 
corn, wine, oil, wool, silk, fruits, afid liquoiice (a specialty 
of the district) being among the leading articles of export. 
Near Tortosa are rich quarrie.s of marble and alabaster, 
and the whole surrounding country is very fertile and 
beautiful. The population within the municipal boundaries 
in 1878 was 24,057. 

Tortosa, the Uerfosa of Strabo ami the Colunia Julia Avgusta 
Dertvsa of numerous coins, was a city of the Ilor<^aoncs in Jlispania 
Turraconeiisis. Under the Moors it became a }»lacc of greail^’mport- 
ance as the key of the Ebro valley. It was taken by Ldu'm the 
rious in 811 (after an unsuccessful siege two years before)/*! turnt?*.*? 
soon recaptured. Having become a baunl of pirates, an 
ingly injurious to Italian commerce, it was made the ot 
crusade }»rocdaimed by Pope Eugenius HI. in 1148, and vvi 
ingly ca])turcJ by Raymoiid Perengar, assisted by Templa^ 
and Genoese. Tortosa fell into the hands of the duke J 
in 1708, and was again surrendered in the War of liidei>f“ 

1811 to the French umler 8uchet, who held it till 1814. J 

TORTURE. It is i)roposed to treat in this 
so much the innumerable modes of inflicting jjj 
have been from time to time devised by the I 
ingenuity of man as the subject of legal tor| 
existed in the civilized nations of antiquity and ] ' 

Europe, that is to say, torture inflicted with m-, 
appearance of legality by a responsible exccuti;' 
cial authority. From this point of view torture was 
always inflicted for one of two purposes — (1) as a means of 
eliciting evidence from a witness or from an accused person 
either before or after condemnation, (2) as a part of the 
punishment. Torture, as a part of the punishment, may be 
regarded as including every kind of bodily or mental pain 
beyond what is necessary for the safe custody of the 
offender (with or without enforced labour) or the destruc- 
tion of his life, — in the language of Bentham, an afflictive as 
opposed to a simple punishment. Thus the unnecessary 
sufferings endured in English prison/^ before the reforms 
of Howard (see Howard and Prlson Discipline) and the 
drawing and quartering in the old executions for treason 
fall without any straining of terms under the category of 
torture. The whole subject is now one of oply historical 
interest as far as Europe is concerned. It was, however, 
up to a comparatively recent date an integral part of 
the law of most countries (to which England, Aragon, 
and Sweden^ formed honourable exceptions), as much a 
commonplace of law as trial by jury in England. One 
reason for its long continuance was no doubt the view 
taken in an age of judicial perjury^ that truth was'only to 
be attained by violent means, if not by torture then by 
ordeal or trial by battle. Speaking generally, torture may 

^ But even in these countries, whatever the law was, torture certainly 
existed in fact. ^ Hallam, Middle Ages^ vol 1. p. 282. 
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be said to have succeeded the ordeal and trial by battle 
(comp&re Ordeal). Where these are found in full vigour, 
as in the capitularies of Charlemagne, there is no provision 
for torture. Tt was no doubt accepted reluctantly, but 
tolerated »in the absence of any better means of eliciting 
truth, especially in cases of great gravity, on the illogical 
assiimption* that isxtraordinary offences must be met by 
e:j^raordinary remedies. 

The opinions of the beet authorities have been in theory 
almost unanimously against the use of torture, even in a 
system where it was as completely established as it was in 
Roman law. “ Tormenta,’^ says Cicero,^ in words which it 
is almost impossible to translate satisfactorily, gubernat 
dolor, regit^quiesitor, flqctit^libido, corrumpit spes, infirmat 
metus, ut in tot rerun^angustiis nihil veritati loci relinqua- 
tur.” Seneca says bitterly, it forces even the innocent to 
lie.” St Augustine - recognizes the fallacy of torture. If,” 
says he, ‘‘ the accused be innocent, ho will undergo for an 
uncertain crime a certain punishment, and that not for 
having committed a crime, but because it is unknown 
whether he committed it.” At the same time he regards it 
as excised by its nece:iiBity. The words of Ulpian, in the 
Digest of Justinian,” are no less impressive. “The torture 
{qusestio^ is not to be regarded as wholly deserving or 
wholly undeserving of confidence ; indeed, it is untrust- 
worthy, perilous, and deceptive. For most men, by patience 
or the severity of the torture, come so to despise the torture 
that the truth cannot be elicited from them ; others arc so 
impatidnt that they will lie in any direction rather than 
suffer the torture ; so it happens that they depose to con- 
tradictions and accuse not only themselves but others.” 
Montaigne’s ^ view of torture as a part of the punishment 
is a most just one : — “ All that exceeds a simple death 
appears to me absolute cruelty ; neither can our justice 
expect that he whom the fear of being executed by being 
beheaded or hanged will not restrain should be any more 
awed by the imagination of a languishing fire, burning 
pincers, or the wheel.” Montesquieu'" speaks of torture in 
a most guarded manner, condemning it, but without giving 
reasons, and eulogizing England for doing without it. The 
system was condemned by Bayle and Voltaire with less 
reserve. Among the Italians, Beccaria,^’ Verri," and Man- 
zoni® will be found to contain most that can be said on the 
Bubject. The infiueiice of Bcccaria in rendering the use 
of torture obsolete was undoubtedly greater than that of 
any other legal reformer. The great point that he makes 
is the unfair* incidence of torture, as persons’ minds and 
bodies differ in strength. Moreover, it is, says he, to con- 
found all relations to expect that a man should be both 
accuser and accused, and that pain should be the test of 
truth, as though truth resided in the muscles and fibres 
of a wretch under torture. The result of the torture is 
simply a matter of calculation. Given the force of the 
muscles and the sensibility of the nerves of an innocent 
person, it is required to find the degree of pain necessary 
to make him confess himself guilty of a given crime. 
Bentham’s^ objection to torture is that the effect is exactly 
the reverse of the intention. “Upon the face of it, and 
probably en(^ugh in the intention of the framers, the object 
of this institution was the protection of innocence; the 
protection of ^^ilt and the aggravation of the pressure 
upon innocence was the real fruit of it,” The apologists 
of torture, even among jurists, are not numerous. In fact, 
theoretical objections to it are often urged by the authors 
of books of practice, as by Damhouder, Von Rosbach, Von 

• 

^ Pro Sulla^ c. 28. * De Civ. /)a, bk. xix. c. 6. 

* Dig, , xlviii. 18, 23. ^ Essay Ixv. (Cotton’s trans. ). 

* Eapr. dea LoiSf bk. vi. c. 17. ^ Dei Delitti e dtlU Pene^ c. xvi. 

^ Osservazioni suUa Tortura. ® Storia della Colonna Infame, 

* WorkSf vol, vii. p. 525. 


Boden, and Voet. It is worthy of note, however, as illus 
trative of the feeling of the time, that even Bacon com- 
pares experiment in nature to torture in civil matters as 
the best means of eliciting truth. Muyart de Vouglans^^ 
derives the origin of torture from the law of God. Other 
apologists are Himancas, bishop of Badajos,^^ Engel,^® and 
in England Sir R. Wiseman. 

Greece, — The opinion of Aristotle was in favour of 
torture as a mode of proof. It is, he says, a kind of 
evidence, and appears to carry with it absolute credibility 
because a kind of constraint is applied. It is classed as one 
of the “ artless persuasions” {uLTc^vat Trorrci?).^^ At Athens 
slaves, and probably at times resident aliens, wa'e tortured, 
but it was never applied to free citizens,^® such application 
being forbidden by a psephism passed in the archonship 
of Scamandrius. After the mutilation of the Hermse in 
415 B.c. a proposition was made, but not carried, that it 
should be applied to two senators named by an informer. 
In this particular case Andocidcs gave up all his slaves to 
be tortured. Torture was sometimes inflicted in open 
court. The rack was used as a punishment even for free 
citizens. Antiphon was put to death by this means.^® 
The torture of Nicias by the Syracusans is alluded to by 
Thucydides as an event likely to happen, and it was only 
in order to avoid the possibility of inconvenient disclosures 
that he was put to death without torture. Isocrates and 
Lysias refer to torture under the generic name of orpe- 
JSXoxris. As might be expected, torture was frequently 
indicted by the Greek despots, and both Zeno and Anax- 
archus are said to have been put to it by such irresponsible 
authorities. At Sparta the despot Nabis was accustomed, 
as we learn from Polybius,-^ to put persons to death by an 
instrument of torture in the form of his wife Apega, a 
mode of torture no doubt resembling the Jnngfemkuss once 
in use in Germany. 

/io7ne . — The Roman system was the basis of all subse- 
quent European systems which recognized torture as a part 
iof their procedure. The law of torture was said by Cicero 
to rest originally on custom (mores majonim). There are 
frequent allusions to it in the classical writers both of 
the republic and the empire. The law, as it existed under 
the later empire, is contained mainly in the titles De 
Quiesdonibus of the Digest and the Code ,“^ — the former 
consisting largely of opinions from the Senteniise Receptee of 
Paulus,-^ the latter being for the most part merely a re- 
petition of constitutions contained in theTheodosianCode.^^ 
Both substantive law and procedure were dealt with by 
these texts of R«man law, the latter, however, not as fully 

Nov. Org.f bk. i. aph. 98, In the Ailvanceinent of Learning y bk. 
iv. cb. 4, Bftcon collectH many instances of constancy under torture. 

Instituls dn Droit Criininely Paris, 1757. 

De Catholicis Institutionibus Liber ^ nd prweavendas et extirpandas 
Jfa^reses adnmlnni necessariuSj Rome, 1575, 

De Tortura ex ForLs Vhrisiianis non proscribendety Lcipsic, 1733. 

Law of Laws y p. 122, London, 1686. 

Rhet.y i. 15, 26. 

T)ie opinion of Cicero {De Partitionibus OratoriiSy § 34), that it 
was so applied at Athens and Rhode.s, seems, as far as regards Athens, 
not to be justilied by existing evidence. 

See Crote, Hist, of Gre^^cCy vol. vii. p. 274. 

See Dict^. of Antiq.y s.v. Bderat^os. In tho7?awveof Aristophanes, 

V. 617, there is a list of kinds of torture, and the wheel is alluded to 
in Lysistratay v. 846. vii. 86. xiii. 7. 

An interesting one, illustrating the uselessness of torture in the 
face of courage and resolution, is the abortive result of the torture of 
a Spanish peasant iu 25 a.D. on the charge of being the murderer »of • 
Lucius Piso (Tac., Ann.y iv. 45). A somewhat similar case, occurring 
in Sicily, is given by Valerius Maximus, bk. iii. c. iii. The horrible 
torture of Epicharis, a freed woman, is described by Tacitus, Ann., 
XV. 57. In Pliny’s letter to Tr^an (Kpist.y x. 97), be mentions 
having put to the torture two Christian deaconesses {ministry), ^ 

Queesiio included the whole process of which torture was a part 
In the words of Cujacius, “qusBstio est interrogatio quie fit per 
Kbrmenta, vel de reis, vel de testibus qui facto iutervenisse dlountur. • 
^ Dig.y xlviii. 18 ; Cod.y ix. 41. v. 14, Ip, 16, * ix, 85. 
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\as in mediseval codes, a large discretion being left to the 
judges. Torture was used both in civil and criminal trials, 
but in the former only upon slaves and freedmen or 
infamous persons — such as gladiators— and where the 
truth could not be otherwise elicited, as in cases affecting 
the inheritance {rea hfreditamr). Its place in the case 
of free citizens was taken by the reference to the oath 
of the party (see Oath). During the republic torture 
appears to have been confined to slaves in all cases, but 
with the empire (according to Dion Cassius under Tiberius) 
a free man became liable to it if accused of a crime, 
though not as a witness. If a Christian, of however 
high a condition, ho was subject to torture during the 
period between the edict of Diocletian in 303 and the 
edict of toleration of Galerius in 311. This short period 
excepted, the liability of a free man depended upon two 
conditions, the nature of the accusation and the rank of 
the accused. On an accusation of treason every one, 
whatever his rank, was liable to torture, for in treason the 
condition of all was equal. ^ The same was the case of 
those accused of sorcery who were regarded as 

hutnani gtnehds inimiru'^ A wife might be tortured (but 
only after her slaves had been put to the torture) if 
accused of poisoning her husband. In accusations of 
crimes other than treason or sorcery, certain persons 
were protected by the dignity of their position or their 
tender age. The main exemptions were contained in a 
constitution of Diocletian and Maximian, and included 
soldiers, nobles of a particular rank, ?>., einxneniimmi and 
perfectissimi^ and their descendants to the third generation, 
and decunones and their children to a limited extent — that 
is to say, they were subject to the torture of the plumbatm 
in certain cases, such as fraud on the revenue and extor- 
tion. In addition to these, priests (but not clergy of a 
lower rank), children under fourteen, and pregnant women 
were exempt. A free man could be tortured only where 
he had been inconsistent in his depositions. No one was 
to be chaincjd in prison before trial, nor could a prisoner be* 
tortured while awaiting trial. The rules as to the torture 
of slaves were numerous and precise. It w'as a maxim of 
Roman law that torture of slaves was the most efficacious 
means of obtaining truth. ^ They could be tortured either 
08 accused or as witnesses, but against their masters only 
in accusations of treason, adultery, frauds on the revenue, 
coining, and similar offences (which w'ere regarded as a 
species of treason), attempts by a husband or wife on the 
life of the other, and in cases where a master had bought 
a slave for the special reason that ho should not give 
evidence against him. The privilege from accusations by 
the slave extended to the master’s father, mother, wife, or 
tutor, and also to a former master. On the same principle 
a freedman could not be tortured against his. patron. The 
privilege did not apply where the slave was joint property, 
and one of his masters had been murdered by the other, 
or where he was the pro[)erty of a corporation, for in such 
a case ho could bo tortured in a charge against a member 
of the corporation. Slaves belonging to the inheritance 
could be tortured in actions concerning the inheritance. 
The adult slaves of a deceased person could be tortured 
where the deceased had been murdered. In a charge of 
adultery against a wife, her husband’s, her own, and her 
father’s slaves could be put to the torture. A slave manu- 
' mitted for the express purpose of escaping torture was 
regarded as still liable to it. Before putting a slave to 
torture without the consent of his master, security must 
be given to the master for his value. The master of a 
skive tortured on a false accusation could recover double 
his value from the accuser. The undergoing of torture 
had at one time a serious effect upon the after-life of the 
1 Cod., ix. 8, 4. t 2 Corf.rix. 18, 7. » 


slave, for in the time of Gains a slave who had been 
tortured could on manumission obtain no highe*!’ civil 
rights than those of a dediticim,^ The rules of procedure 
were conceived in a spirit of as much fairness as such rules 
could be. Some of the most important were th^e. The 
amount of torture was at the discretion of the judge, but 
it was to be so applied as not to injure life or 'limb. * /ifhe 
examination was not to begin by torture ; other procjfs 
must be exhausted first. The evidence ^ must have ad- 
vanced so far that nothing but the confession of the slave 
was wanting to complete it. Those of weakest frame 
and tenderest age were to be tortured first. Exe'ept in 
treason, the unsupported testimony of a single witness was 
not a sufficient ground for torture. The voice ^nd manner 
of the accused wore to be carefully observed. A spon- 
taneous confession, or the evidence of a personal enemy, 
was to be received with caution. Kej)etition of the torture 
could only be ordered in case of inconsistent depositions or 
denial in the face of strong evidence. There was no rule 
limiting the number of repetitions. Leading questions 
were not to be asked. A judge was not liable to an action 
for anything done during the couiie of the examination. 
An appeal from an order to torture was competent to the 
accused, except in the case of slave.s, when an appeal could 
be made only by the master.^ The appellant was not to 
be tortured pending the appeal, but was to remain in 
prison.^ The principal forms of torture inr use w^ere the 
equulaus^ or rack (mentioned as far back as Cicero), the 
plumhaist^ or leaden balls, the nnguhv^ or barbed* hooks, 
and the fidicAdm, or cord compressing the arm. Other 
allusions in the Digest and Code, in addition to those 
already cited, may be shortly noticed. The testimony of a 
gladiator or infamous person (such as an accomplice) was 
not valid without torture.^ This was no doubt the origin 
of the nicdiajval maxims (which we^e, however, by no 
means universally recognized), -- - Vilitas persons est justa 
causa torquendi teste m, and Tortnra purgaiur infamia. 
Torture could not be inflicted during the forty days of 
Lent.® Robbers and pirates might be tortured even on 
Easter Day, the Divine pardon being hoped for where the 
safety of society was thus assured.^® Capital punishment 
was not to be suffered until after conviction or confession 
under torture. Withdrawal from prosecution (aholitio) 
was not to be allowed as a rule after the accused had 
undergone the torture.^^ In charges of treason the accuser 
was liable to torture if he did not prove his case.^^ The 
infliction of torture, not judicial, but at the same time 
countenanced by law, was at one time allowed to creditors. 
They were allowed to keep their debtors in private prisons, 
and most cruelly ill-use them, in order to extort payment.^* 
Under the empire private prisons were forbidden. In 
the time of Juvenal, if his sixth satire may be believed, the 
Roman ladies actually hired the public torturers to torture 
their domestic slaves. As a part of the punishment 
torture was in frequent use. Crucifixion, mutilation, ex- 
posure to wild beasts in the arena, and other cruel modes 

* Gains, i. 13. 

® The evidence on which the accused miglit he tortured was ex- 
pressed in Roman law by the terms argvmentuvi and indicium. The 
iatter term, as will be seen, nftei-wards became one of^ the most im- 
portant in the law of torture, but the analysis o^ indicium is later 
than Roman law. Indicium was not quite the same thing as seimjpUTia 
jfrobaiio, though the terms appear to be occasionally used as synonyms. 
Indicium was rather the foundation or cause of prdbaiio, whether 
plena or semiplena. An indicium or a concuirence of indicia might, 
according to circumstances, constitute a plena or semiplena proMio, 
The difference between the words may be illustrated by a passrge from 
Justin, ** Ad cujus rei probattonem immittit indices,” xxxii. 2. 

« Dig., xlix. 1, 15. . 7 Cod., vii. 62, 12. 

« Dig., xxii. 6, 21, 2. » Cod., iii. 12, 6. 

Cod., iii. 12, 10. ' Cod., ix. 47, 16. 

i« Cod., lx. 42, 8 . IS Cod., ix. 8, 8. 

See, for instance, Livy, vi. 36. ” Cod,, i. 4, 28; ix. 5. 
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of destroying life were common, especially in the time 
of the persecution of the Christians under Nero.^ Cruci- 
fixion *as a punishment was abolished by Constantine in 
315, in veneration of the memory of Him who was crucified 
for mankind. The punishment of mutilation was mode- 
rated by Justinian, who forbade amputation of both hands 
or feet or of* any limb, and confined it in future to ampu- 
tation of one hand.‘^ Scourging was inflicted only on 
slaves ; free mgn were exempt by the Lex Porcia and Lex 
Valeria^ except in a few cases, such as that of adultery, 
the penalty for which was scourging and cutting off the 
nose.^ * On the -other hand, where the interests of the 
church were concerned, the tendency was in favour of 
greater severity. Thus^ bytthe Theodosian Code, a heretic 
was to be flogged vjith lead (contusus plumbo) before 
banishment,^ and Justinian made liable to torture and 
exile any one insulting a bishop or priest in a church.^ 

The Church. — As 'far as it could the church adopted 
the Roman law, with the important and characteristic 
difference (dating from the severe edicts of Theodosius the 
Great in 381) ^^at heresy took the place of treason, it 
being regarded* as a kiiJd of treason against God crimen 
lassse rnajestatis divina; The doctrine of confiscation 
for treajon was so convenient and profitable that it was 
rapidly adopted by the church J As most instances in 
which torture was inflicted by ecclesiastical tribunals would 
bo accusationj? of heresy or Judaism — a specially revolting 
form of heresy to mediieval Christians — this theory practi- 
cally equalized all persons for the purpose of torture, in 
accordance with the doctrine that in treason all were 
equal. The church generally secured the almost entire 
immunity of its clergy, at any rate of the higher ranks, 
from torture by civil tribunals.® In many instances 
councils of the church pronounced against torture, c.//., in 
a synod at Rome in* 384.^ Torture even of heretics seems 
to have been originally left to the ordinary tribunals. 
Thus a bull of Innocent IV,, in 1252, directed the torture 
of heretics by the civil power, as being robbers and 
murderers of souls, and thieves of the sacraments of God.^^ 
The church also enjoined torture for usury.^^ A character- 
istic division of torture, accepted by the church but not 
generally acknowledged by lay authorities, was into 
si)iritual ^nd corporal, the latter being simply the imposi- 
tion of the oath of purgation, the only form originally in 
use in the ecclesiastical courts. The canon law contains 
little on the subject of torture, and that little of a com- 
paratively hifhiane nature. It laid down that it was no 
sin in the faithful to inflict torture, tjut a priest might 
not do so with his own hands, and charity was to be used 
in all punishments.^'^ No confession was to be extracted 
by torture. The principal ecclesiastical tribunal by w hich 
torture was inflicted in more recent times was of course the 

^ The well-kiio\^i lines of Juvenal (Sat.y i. 165), 

“Tterta lucebis in ilia, 

Qua stante.^ ardent qui fixo gutturo fuuiant," 
will serve as an example of such punishments. 

^ Nuv.y cxxxiv. 18. ^ Cod.y ix. 9, 37. * xvi. 63. 

® Nov.y cxxiii. 31. On the subject of torture in Roman law refer- 
ence may bo made to Westphal, I>ie Torturer der GriecheUy Romery 
und DeutseJien^ Leipsic, 1786; Wasserschlebcn, Historia Qumtmmm 
per Tormenta apud Rojtuinos, Berlin, 1836. 

• This term, vihich included blasphemy and cognate offences, is 
useefboth by ecclesiastical and secular jurists, e.g.y by Suarez de Paz 
and by Jousse, Traiti de la Justice Criminelle. 

^ See an article by Mr J^ea in The English Historical Review y 
April 1887, Conflscatfon for Heresy in the Middle Ages.” 

® See Escobar, Mor. Theol.y tract, vi. c, 2. They were to be 
torturecUonly by the clergy, where possible, and only on indicia of 
special gravity. ^ • 

® Lea, Superstition and Forcty p. till 9, 8d ed., Philadelphia, 1878. 

Leges et ConstittUionea contra Ilmreticosy § 26. 

^ Lecky, Rationalism in Europe, vol. ii. p. 84, n. ' 

Decr.y pt. ii. 23, 4, 46. Deer., pt. i. 86, 26. 

Deer., pt ii. 12, 2, 11. Deer., pt ii. 16, 6, 1. , 


Inquisition (q.v.). The code of instructions issued byV 
Torquomada in Spain in 1484 provided that an accused 
person might be put to the torture if semiplena prohatio 
existed against the accused, — that is, so much evidence as 
to raise a grave and not merely a light presumption of 
guilt, often used for the evidence of one eye or ear witness 
of a fact. If the accused confessed during torture, and 
afterwards confirmed the confession, ho was punished as 
convicted ; if he retracted, he was tortured again, or sub- 
jected to extraordinary punishment. One or two inquis^ 
itors, or a commissioner of the Holy Office, were bound to 
be present at every examination. Owing to the occurrence 
of certain cases of abuse of torture, a decree of Philip II. 
was issued, in 1558, forbidding the administration of 
torture without an order from the council. But this decree 
does not appear to have been fully observed. By the 
edict of the inquisitor-general Valdes, in 1561, torture was 
to be left to the prudence and equity of the judges. They 
must consider motives and circumstances before decreeing 
torture, and must declare whether it is to be employed in 
caput proprium, i.e., to extort a confession, or in caput 
atienuniy i.e., to incriminate an accomplice. The accused 
was not to be informed of the grounds of torture. He 
was not to bo questioned on a particular fact, but was to 
be allowed to say what lie pleased. Torture was not to 
be decreed until the termination of the process, and after 
defence heard, and the decree was subject to appeal, but 
only in doubtful cases, to the Council of the Supreme. It 
was also only in doubtful cases that the inquisitors wore 
bound to consult the council; where the law was clear (and 
of ^his they were the judges) there need be no consultation, 
and no appeal was allowed. Tlic judges, the registrar, and 
the executioners were the only persons allowed to be 
present at the torture. They were to be careful that the 
jailer suggested nothing to the accused during the tor- 
ture. On ratification twenty-four hours afterwards of a 
confession made under torture, the accused might be re- 
conciled, if the inquisitors believed him to be sincerely 
repentant. If convicted of bad faith, he might be relaxed, 
i.e.y delivered to the secular power to be burned. The 
inquisitors had a discretion to allow the accused to make 
the canonical purgation by oath instead of undergoing 
corporal torture, but tlie rule which allows this to be done 
at the same time discountenances it as fallacious. It is 
remarkable that the rules do not allow much greater 
efficacy to torture. They speak of it almost in the terms 
of Roman law as dangerous and uncertain, and depending 
for its effects on physical strength. Torture had ceased 
to be inflicted before the suppression of the Inquisition, 
and in 1816 a papal bull decreed that torture should cease, 
that proceedings should be public, and that the accuser 
should be confronted with the accused.^^ Jt was still, 
however, customary for the fiscal, even in the latest times, 
to end the requisition by demanding torture as a matter of 
form. The rules in themselves were not so cruel as the con- 
struction put upon them by the inquisitors. For instance, 
by Torquemada’s instructions torture could not be repeated 
unless in case of retractation. This led to the subtlety of 
calling a renewed torture a continuation, and not a repe- 
tition.^® The rules of Torquemada and of Vald6s are those 
of the greatest historical importance, •the latter forming 
the code of the Holy Office until its suppression, not only 
— — ^ • 

The rules will be found in Llorente’s Hist, of the Inquisition, cc. 
vi., xxii. 

A case of actual torture occurred in Spain In the case of Van 
Halen, in 1817, in spite of the papal bull. In South America, as late 
as 1809, power to torture was conferred on iuquisitorvS by the dem 
and chapter of Santiago. See Francisco Moycn, or the Inquisition 
in South America, by B. V. Mackenna (transl. by J. W. Duffy, 
j^69), p. 217. 

Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. p. ZStl. 
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V in Spain, but in other countries where the Inquisition was 
established. But several other codes of procedure existed 
before the final perfection of the system by Vald6s. The 
earliest is perhaps the instructions for inquisitors (Birec- 
toi'ium Inquisitorui/i) compiled a century earlier than 
Torquemada by Nicholas Eymerico, grand inquivsitor of 
Aragon about 1368.^ Rules of practice were also framed 
two centuries later by Sirnancas, whose position as an 
apologist has been already stated. The text-book of pro- 
cedure of the Italian Inquisition was the Sat^ro Amenale.'^ 
In the Netherlands, Francis Van der Heist was appointed 
inquisitor-general in 1521, with authority to torture heretics 
without observing the ordinary forms of law, and without 
appeal.^ In 1545 and 1550 instructions for the guidance 
of inquisitors were is.surd by Charles The liability of 
a judge for exceeding the law was not always recognized 
by the Inquisition to the same extent as by the lay 
tribunals. Llorente gives an instance of a warrant by an 
inquisitor to a licentiate ordering the torture of an accused 
person, and protesting that, in case of death or fracture of 
limbs, the fact is not to be imputed to the licentiate.^ 

Thus far of the law. In practice all the ingenuity of 
cruelty was exercised to find new modes of torment.^ 
These cruelties led at times to remonstrance from the civil 
power. One example is the edict of Philip H. just 
mentioned. Another and an earlier one is an ordonnance. 
of Philip the Fair, in 1302, bidding the Inquisition confine 
itself within the limits of the lavv.^ At Venice the senate 
decreed that three senators should be present as inquisitors. 
Further details of the varieties of torture will be found, by 
those curious in such matters, in the works of Llorente, 
Herculano {History of tfu. Inf/uisitiou in Portugal)^ Motley, 
Garrido and Cayley, and Picart, to which may be added 
works giving accounts of the sufferings of individuals 
under the Inquisition, such as the narrative of the suffer- 
ings of William Lithgow at Malaga in 1G22 and of Van 
Halen in 1817, and (in the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies) the cases of Francisco Moyen in Chili, and of 
Dellon at Goa in 1G73.® Mental torture may be exempli- 
fied by Excommunication (y.c.), and by the secrecy and 
uncertainty of the proceedings of the inquisitors. 

As the practice of torture, both by the civil and 
ecclesiastical power, became more systematized, it grew to 
be the subject of casuistical inquiry by churchmen, to an 
extent far exceeding the scanty discussion of the question 
in the text of the canon law. It will bo sufficient here to 
cite as an example the treatment of it by Liguori, who 
incor[)()rates the opinions of many of the E|)anish casuists. 
On tlie whole, his views appear to be more humane than the 
prevailing practice. The object of torture he defines very 
neatly as being to turn ^auipleyia 'mio 'plena prohatio. For 
this proper indicia are necessary. He then proceeds 
to decide certain questions which had arisen, the most 
interesting of which deal with the nature of the sin of 
which the accused and the judge are guilty in particular 
instances. A judge sins gravely if he does not attempt all 

^ An edition was ])ublish(‘d at Rome in 1558, and a compendium 
at Lisbon in 1762, and by Man liena at Montpellier in 1821. 

^ The only edition which the writer has se(;n is dated Genoa and 
Penigin, 1653. 

® Motley, Dutch Ucj^uhlic, vol. i. p. 528, 

^ Id., p. 329. •'* Llorente, c. xiv. • 

* Among others were tho gradual pouring of water drop by drop on 
* a particular .spot of the body, the torvicntb toca, or pouring of 
water into a gauze bag in the throat, which gradually forced tho gauze 
into the stomach, and the phidnla, or swinging pendulum, bo graphi- 
cally described in one of Edgar Poe's tales. 

^ Ordonnances dcs RoiSy vol. i. p. 346. 

0 * The history of Delion’s narrative of his experiences in the prison 
of the Inquisition is remarkable. It was translated into English in 
1688 by the Rev. R. Wharton, a chaplain of Archbishop Bancroft, 
'but was refused a licence, as being contrary to the king’s religion, ana 
the publisher was i imprisoned. 


milder means of discovering truth before resorting to tor- 
ture. He sins in a criminal cause, or in one of botable 
infamy, if he binds the accused by oath to tell the truth 
before there is proof against him. It is tlie same if with- 
out oath he uses threats, terror, or exhibition o^ torments 
to confound the witness.^ If any one, to ^avoid grave 
torments, charges himself with a capital* crime, he dots«not 
sin mortally. It was a doubtful question whether |he 
sinned gravely in such a case. * , 

England . — It is tho boast of tlie common law of 
England that it never recognized torture as legal. One, 
perhaps the chief, reason for this position taken by the law 
is the difference of tho nature of the procedure in criminal 
cases from that in general u«e ip Continental countries. 
To use words more familiar in foreign jurisprudence, tho 
English system is accumtorial as distinguished from 
mqtdsitoyial. The common law of England has always 
shown itself aver.se to the incpiisitorial system, and so (at 
least in theory) to the torture which may be regarded as 
an outcome of the system whose one end was to obtain a 
confession from the accused. The tendency of the small 
amount of statute law bearing ofe the subject is^ in the 
.same direction. It was provided by Magna Charta, § 29, 

“that no free man should be dcstroyec^, in any 

way unless by legal judgment of his equals or by the law 
of the land.” On this Sir E. Coke comments, “ No man 
destroyed, &c., that is, forejudged of life* ot limb, dis- 
inherited, or put to torture or death. The Act of 27 
lien. VIII. c. 4 enacted that, owing to the frequent escape 
of ])irate8 in trials by the civil law, “ the nature whereof 
is that before any judgment of death can bo given against 
the offenders they must plainly confess their offence (which 
they will never do without torture or pains),” such persons 
should be tried by jury before commissioners under the 
Great Seal. Finally, the Bill of Hightk provided that cruel 
and unusual punishments ought not to be inflicted. The 
opinions of the judges have been invariably against torture 
in theory, however much some of them may have been led 
to countenance it in practice. The strongest authority is 
the resolution of the judges in Felton’s case (1628), “ that 
he ought not by the law to be tortured by the rack, for no 
such punishment is known or allowed by our law.” in 
accordance with this are the opinions of gir John 
Fortescuc,^^ Sir Thomas Smith, and Sir E. Coke. The 
latter says, — “ As there is no law to warrant tortures in 
this land, nor can they bo justified by any prescription, 
being so lately brought in.” In spite of all this torture ' 
in criminal proceedings was inflicted in England with more 
or less frequency for some centuries, both as a means of 
obtaining evidence and as a part of the punishment. But 
it should be remarked that torture of the former kind was 
invariably ordered by the crown or council, or by some 
tribunal of extraordinary authority, sueh as the Star 
Chamber, not profes.sing to be bound by the rules of the 
common law. In only two instances, was a warrant to 
torture issued to a common law judge. 

A licence to torture is found as early as the Pipe Roll 
of 34 Hen. II. Tho Templars (see Templars) were 
tortured in 1310 by royal warrant addressed (o the mayor 

« Theol, Mar.y bk. ix. § 202. § 274. 2 Inst.y 486. 

3 State Trialsy 371. De Laudibua Legum AnglisSy c.*22. 

Commomvealth of Knglandy bk, ii. c. 27. It is curious that Sir 
T. Smith, with all his hatred of torture, was directed by a warrant 
under the queen’s seal alone (not through thd council) to torture the 
duke of Norfolk’s servants in 1571. In a letter to Lord Rurghley he 
pleaded for exemption from so thankless a task. r. 

3 Tnst.y 36. Nevertheletfe, in the trial of Lords Essex and South- 
ampton, Coke is found extol ling Ahe queen’s mercy for not racking or 
torturing the accused, 1 State TrialSy 1338. 

Janline, Reading on the Use of To^twre in the Criminal Law of 
England (1837), p. 62. 

Pike, Uist. of Crime in England y vol. i. p. 427. 
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and sheriffs of London.^ In this case it is recorded that 
tortureVas unknown in England, and that no torturer was 
to be found in the realm.^ A commission was issued con- 
cerning the tortures at Newgate in 1334.^ The rack in 
the Tower* is said to have been introduced by the duke of 
Exeter in the reign of Henry VJ., and to have been thence 
callaii “ the *duke of Exeter’s daughter. ” ^ In this reign 
toi;/;ure seems to have taken its place as a part of what may 
be called extraordinary criminal procedure, claimed, and 
it may be said tacitly recognized, as exercisable by virtue 
of the prerogative, and continued in use down to 1640.^ 
The infliction of* torture gradually became more common 
under the Tudor monarchs. Under Henry VIII. it appears 
to have beep in frequent 4 use% Only two cases are recorded 
under Edward VL, and eight under Mary.‘^ The reign of 
Elizabeth was its culminating point. In the words of 
Hallam, “ the rack seldom stood idle in the Tower for all 
the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. The varieties of 
torture used at this period are fully described by Dr 
Lingard,” and consisted of the rack, the scavenger’s 
daughter,^ the iron gauntlets or bilboe.s, and the cell 
called “Little Ease.” Che registers of the council during 
the Tudor and early Stuart reigns are full of entries as to 
the use oJ[ torture, both for state and for ordinary offenccs.^^ 
Among notable prisoners put to the torture were Anne 
Ascue, the Jesuit C/ampion, Guy Fawkes, and Peacham 
(who was exaftiined by. Bacon “before torture, in torture, 
and after torture The prevalence of torture in 

Elizabeth’s reign led to the well-known defence attributed 
to Lord Burgh ley, “ A declaration of the favourable dealing 
of Her Majesty’s commissioners a[)pointed for the examin- 
ation of certain traitors, and of tortures unjustly reported 
to be done upon them for matter of religion,” 1583.^'^ 
The use of torture in England being always of an extra- 
ordinary and extra’-judicial nature, it is comparatively 
certain that it could hardly have been applied with that 
observation of forms which existed in countries where it 
was regulated by law. ’Ihere were no rules and no re- 
sponsibility beyond the will of the crown or council. This 
irresponsibility is urged by 8elden as a strong objection 
to the use of torture. 

So far of what may bo called torture proper, to which 
the comiyon law professed itself a stranger. There were, 
however, cases fully recognized by the common law which 
differed from torture only in name. The peine forte et 
dure was a notable example of this. If a prisoner stood 
mute of malfce instead of pleading, he was condemned to 
the peine f that is, to be stretched upon his back and to 
have iron laid u{)on him as much as ho could bear, and 
more, and so to continue, fed upon bad bread and stagnant 
water through alternate days until he pleaded or died.'^ It 

^ Rymer, /Wem, vol. iii. 228, 232. 

2 Hallam, Middle Ayes^ vol. iii. p. 232. 

^ Pike, vol. i. p. 481. ^3 Inst.y 34. 

® This is the date of the latest warrant in Mr Jardine’s work. 

® It is to be noticed, as Mr Jardine obseiwe.s, that all these are 
cases of an ordinary nature, and afford no ground for the assertions 
made by Strutt and Bishop Burnet that torture was used to hci*etics 
as heretics. 7 (jonst. /fist., vol. i, p, 201. 

® Hist, of England^ vol. viii., api^endix, note v. 

® These tw(^were exactly opposite in principle. The rack stretched 
the limbs of the ^ufferer ; the .scavenger’s daughter compressed him 
int(f a ball. 

Fifty-five of tbeso will be found in the appendix to Mr Jardine’s 
work. An ordinary robber of plate was threatened with torture in 
1667. — Proude, Hisi, tf England ^ vol. viii, p. 386. 

It is not certain whether he was racked, but probably he was, 
in accoij^ance with the king’s letter: — “ If he will not otherwise con- 
fess, the gentlest tortures are to be firsttused to him, and so on, step 
by step, to the most severe, ami so Qod speed the good work.” 

Dairy mple, Memoirs and Letters of James /., p. 68 ; Macaulay’s 
Essay on the Works of Bacom 

Lor<l Somers’s Tracis^ vol. i. p. 189. Table Talk^ “Trial.” 

“ Stephen, Hist of tlie Criminal Law^ vol. i. p. 297, 


was abolished by 12 Geo. HI. c. 20. 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 28 V 
enacted that a plea of “ not guilty ” should be entered for 
a prisoner so standing mute. A case of peine occurred 
as lately as 1726. At times tying the thumbs with whijv 
cord was used instead of the peine. This was said to be a 
common practice at the Old Bailey up to the last century. 

In trials for witchcraft the legal proceedings often partook 
of the nature of torture, as in the throwing of the reputed 
witch into a pond to see whether she would sink or swim, 
in drawing her blood,^^ and in thrusting pins into the body 
to try to find the insensible spot. Confessions, too, appear 
to have been often extorted by actual torture, and torture 
of an unusual nature, as the devil was supposed to protect 
his votaries from the effect.s of ordinary torture. 

Torture as a part of the punishment existed in fact, if 
not in name, down to a very recent period. Mutilation 
as a punishment appears in some of the pre-Conquest 
codes, such as those of Alfred, Athclstan, and Canute. 
Bracton, who does not notice torture as a means of obtain- 
ing evidence, divides corporal punishment into that inflicted 
with and without torture.^® Later instances are the punish- 
ment of burning to death inflicted on heretics under the 
8ix Articles (31 Hen. VIII. c. 14) and other Acts, and on 
women for petit treason (abolished by 30 Geo. III. c. 48), 
the mutilation inflicted for violence in a royal palace by 
33 Hen. VIII. c. 12, the punishment for high treason, 
which existed nominally until 1870 (sec Treason), the 
pillory (abolished by 7 Will. IV. and I Viet. c. 23), the 
stocks, and the burning in the hand for felony (abolished 
by 19 Geo. III. c. 74). Corporal punishment now exists 
only in the case of juvenile offenders (see Summary 
Jurisdiction) and of robbery with violence (see Theft). 
It was abolished in the army by the Army Act, 1881.^^ 

Scotland , — Torture was long a recognized part of Scottish criminal 
procedure, and was actkiiowleuged as such by many Acts and warrants 
of the Scottish parliament, atid warrants of the crown and tlie privy 
council. Some of the more important instances are the following. 

In 1642 the forfeiture of John, Lord Glammis, was reduced by the* 
parliament as having proceeded on a confession extorted by threats 
of the “ pynebankis.” In 1667 four persons were ordcrc<l by the 
Privy Council to be tortured for complicity in Darnley’s murder.’*^ 
In 1691 a commission issued to tortiiie certain persons accused of 
witchcraft.*^ James VI., in 1596, empowered the [)rovost and bailies 
of Edinburgh to try rioters by torture. The torture was applied 
to Rhynd in 1600, on a charge of being privy to the Gowrie House 
conspiracy,*^ Two Acts in 1649 dealt with torture: one took the 
form of a warrant to examine witnos.ses against William Barton by 
any form of probation,** the other of a warrant to a committee to 
inquire as to the use of torture against pei’son.s suspected of witch- 
craft.*^ In 16.50 the ])arliamcnt oidained the (!ommittce a])pointed 
for the exuminatijn of privsoners to intimate to Colonel Sibbald 
that if his examination were not sati.sfactory the parliament would 
ordain him to be tortured. The judges, in 1689, were empowered 
by the estates to torture Chiesly of Ualvye, charged with the 
murder of the Lord President Lockhart, in order to di.scovcr ac- 
complices. In the .same year the u.se of torture without evidence 
or in ordinary cases wa.s declared illegal in the Claim of Right. 
The careful wonling of this will be noticed : it does not object to 
torture altogether, but reserves it for cases where a basis of 
evidence had already been laid, and for crimes of great gravity, 
thus admitting the dangerous principle, founded on Roman law, 
that the imuortunce of the crime is a reason for departing from the 
ordinary rules of justice. However great the crime, it is no more 
certain than in the case of a crime of less gravity that the i)er8on 
accused was the person who committed it! A warrant issued in 
the same year to put to the torture certain persons accused of con- 
spiring Against the Government, and also certein dragoons suspected 
of corresponlling with Lord Dundee. In 1690 nn Act passed recit- 
ing the torture of William Carstares, a minister, in 1683, and re- , 


Stephen, vol. i. p. 300 ; Kelyng, liepoi ts, p. 27. 

The superstition was that any one drawing a witch’s blood was 
free from her power. This is alluded to in Henry P/., pt. i. act i. 
sc. 6 ; “ Blood will I draw on thee ; thou art a witch.” • 

18 1046. 1* 44 Viet. c. 9, § 7. 

Eegister of the Privy Council^ vol. i. p. 626. 

Tbid., vol. iv. p. 680. ** Ibid., vol. vi. p. 156 

» c. 333, c. 37i). 
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^ eiitablishing liis competency as a witness.^ The last warrant appears 
to be one in 1G90 for torturing a man accused of rape and murder. 
In 1708 torture in Scotland was finally abolished by 7 Anne c. 21, 
§ 6. Many details of the tortures inflicted will be found^ in 
Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials and the introduction to Maclaurin’s 
Criminal Cases. Among other varieties— the nature of some of 
them can only be gin^ssed — were the rack, the pilniewinkia, the 
boot,* the caschic-hnvs, the king irnis, the narrow-bore, and, worst 
of all, the waking, or artilicial prevention of sleep.* The ingenuity 
of torture was exercised in a special degree on charges of witchcraft, 
notably in the reign of James VI., an expert both in witchcraft and 
in torture. Tho Act of 1649 already cited shows that the prin- 
ciple survived him. Under the government of the dukes of 
Lauderdale and York torture as a jiractice in charges of religious 
and political olfences reached its height. “The privy council was 
accustoiiiLMi to extol t confessions by torture ; that grim divan of 
bishops, lawyers, and peers sucking in the groans of each undaunted 
enthusiast, in ho[)e that some imporf«}c,t avowal might lead to the 
sacrifice of other victims, or at least warrant the execution of the 
present.”^ With such examples before them in the law, it is 
scarcely to be womIere<l at that persons in ])Ositions of authority, 
c.spccially the nobility, sometimes exceeded the law and inflicted 
torture at their own will and for their own purposes. There are 
several instances in the register of tho privy council of suits 
against such j^ersons, e.fjr., against the earl of Orkney, in 1605, for 
putting a sou of Sir I’atrick liellendcn in the boots. 

Ireland seems to have enjoyed a comparative immunity from 
torture. Jt was not re<!ognized by tho common or statute law, and 
the cases of its infliction do not appear to be numerous. In 1566 
the president and cnuiicil of Munster, or any throe of tbeiii, were 
empowered to inflict torture, “ in cases necessary, upon vehement 
presumption of any great olfence in any party committed against 
the Queen’s Majesty.”® In 1.583 Hurley, an Irish priest, was 
tortnreil in Dublin, by “toasting bis feet against tho tiro with hot 
boots.”** In the ease of Myagh, in 1581, the accused was brought 
over from Ireland by eommand of tho lord deputy to be tortured 
ill the Tower.^ In 1615 one O’Kennan was put to tho rack in 
Dublin by virtue of the lord dejiuty’s commission.* In 1627 tho 
lord deputy doubted whether ne liad authority to put a pi^est 
named O’Uullenan to the rack. An answer was returned by Lord 
Killultagh to the effect that “you ought to rack him if you saw 
cause and hang him if you found reason.”*’ 

Britldi Colonics and Depemdciu’ies. — The infliction of torture in any 
British colony or dependency has usually been regarded as contrary 
to law, and ordered only by arbitrary authority. It is true that in 
tho trial of Sir Thomas I’icton in 1806, for subjecting, while governor 
of Trinidad, a woman named Luisa Calderon to the torture of thij 
picijnct,**' one of the grounds of defence was that such torture was 
authorized by the Spanish law of the i.sland, but tho accused was 
convicted in spite of this defence, and the final decision of the 
Court of King’s Bench, in 1812, decreeing a respite of the defendant’s 
recognizances, till further order, was perhaps not so much an 
aftii Illation of the legality in tho particular instance as tho practical 
pxpre.ssion of a wish to spare an eminent ]mblic servant. “ As to 
India, the second charge against Warren Hastings was extortion 
from the begums of Oude by moans of the torture or their servants.** 
In the present Indian Penal Code and Evidence Act there are pro- 
visions intended, as Sir James Stephen says,** to jirevent the 
practii c of torture hy the police for the purpose of extracting con- 
fessions from ])i rsons in their enstodv.*^ In Cei^oii torture, which 
had been allowed under tlie Dutcli government, was expressly 
abolished by royal ])roclamalion in 1799. 

United States . — One instance of the pciyie forte ct dure is known. 
It was inllicted in 1692 on Giles Cory of Salem, who refused to 
plead when arraigned for witchcraft.** Tho constitution of the 
United States provides, in the words of the Bill of Rights, that 
'mel and unusual })unislunent8 arc not to be inflicted.*® This is 
epeated in tho constitutions of most States. Tho infliction of cruel 
and unusual punishment by the master or officer of an American 
Tcssel on the high seas, or within the maritime jurisdiction of tho 
United States, is punishable with fine or imprisonment, or both.*^ 


1 Tho thumbsrrcw with whlcli Carstares liad been tortured was afterwards 
presented to him us a retnoinbraiioe by the Privy Council, 

* Persons subjected to more than usual torture from tho boot were said to bo 
“extremely booted.” • 

* This seems to imve be' U used In ono case in England. Lccky, Rationalism 
in Europe, vol. t. p. 12*2. 

• t Ibiliani, Const. Hist., vol. HI. p. 4.'i6. See Burnat, Hist, of Own Tirm, vol. I, 
p.T) 83 , and Scotla.ni>, vol. xxl. p. 5l(». 

» Fronde, Ihst. of Emjland, vol. vlli. p. ,386. « Ibid., vol, xl. p. 263. 

7 Jardlno, p. 29. ■ Cal. State Papers (Irish sorios, 1615-1625), p. 78. 

® Jardine, p. 54. 

10 In tho plcquct the sufTcrer was supported only on the great toe (which rested 
on a 8hai*p stake), and by a rope attached to one arm. 

ki 30 State Trials, 449. 

13 See the Report of the Proceedings, vol. 1., and Mamulay's Essay on Warren 
Unsllngs. ** Stephen /ndian Evidence Act, p. 126. 

, 45 327-331 of Code ; 54 25-27 of Act. ' - 

18 Bouvler, law Diet., s.v. “Pelno Forto ot Dure.” 

16 Amendments. Art.^vlU. ^7 Revised Slat., 4 5347. 


ContincsUal State.^, —The principles of Roman law were generally 
ado)»tcd. Want of space unfortunately prevents a detailed exami- 
nation of tho law of other countries, but that of Italy ni^y fairly 
bo taken as the type of a system M’bich reached at its maturity a 
certain revolting com])letencs8 of which it is difficult to speak with 
patii nce. The law as it existed in Italy is contained iij a long line 
of authorities, chieffy supplied by tho school of Bologna, beginning 
with the glossafores and coining down through the post-glossatores, 
until tho system attained its perfection in tho vast Avtiri: of 
Fariiiaccius, written early in the 17th century, where every |tos- 
siblo question that could arise i.s treated with elaborate ininutenoss. 
The writings of jurists were supplemented by a Idrge body of legis- 
lative enactments in most of the Italian states, extending from the 
constitutioiLs of the emperor Frederick II. down to the Instpcntury. 
It is not until Bartolus (1814-1357) that the hrw begins to assume 
a definite and complete form. In his commentary on book xlviii. 
of the Digest ho follows Roman lijw closely, but introduces some 
further refinements: e.g., though* leading question&f may not be 
asked in the main inquiry they are admissible as subsidiary. There 
is a beginning of classification of indicia. A very full discu.ssioii 
of the law is contained in the work on practice of Hinpolytus de 
Marsiliis,** a jurist of Bologna, notorious, t/n his own admission, as 
the inventor of tho torture of keeping witliout sleep. He defines 
the question as inquisUio vcHtatis per tornunita et cordis dolorem^ 
thus recognizing the mental as well as the jdiysical elements in 
torture. It was to bo used only in canital cases aij^d atrocious crimes. 
The works of Fariiiaccius and of Julies (darns 'nearly a century 
later were of great aiitliority from tho high official po.sitil.ns filled 
by the writcr-s. Fariiiaccius was procurator-general to Fo])o Fnul V. , 
and bis discussion of torture is one of the most complet^of any.** 
It occu})ie.s 251 closely printed folio pages with double coliimiis. 
Tho length at wliich the subject is treated is one of the best proofs 
of the science to whicli it had been reduced. The chief feature of 
the work is tho minute and skilful ubalysis of indicia, fama, 
prmumpllo, and other technical terms. Many definitions indicium 
are suggested, the be.st perhaps being conjcctura ex probabilibns et non 
ncccssariis orta, a quihns potest nhesse veritas sed non verisimilitndo. 
For every infliction of torture a di.stinct imiicinm is re([nired. But 
this rule does not apply where it is inflicted for discovering 
a(!Coinplices or for discovering a crime other tlian that for which it 
was originally inflicted. Torture may be ordered in all criminal 
cases, except small offences, and in certain civil ca.ses, such as 
denial of a depositum, bankruj)tcy, usury, tn^asuro trove, and fiscal 
cases. It may be inllicteil on nil persons, unless speifially exempted 
(clergy, minors, &(:.), and even those exempted may be tortured 
by coiiimniid of the sovereign. Tliere are three kinds of torture, 
Iccis, gravis, and gravissima, the first and second corresponding to 
the ordinary torture of French writers, the last to the extraordinary. 
The extraordinary or gradssiina was as much as could possibly be 
borne witliout destroying life. An immense variety of tortures i.s 
mentioned, the most usual being tlie tying of one hand only with 
the cord. The judge could not begin with torture ; it was only 
a suhsidiuni. If inllicted without duo course of law, it was void 
as a j»roof. The judge was liable to penalties if be tortu^jd without 
proper indicia, if a privileged person, or if to the extent that death 
or permanent illness was tlie result. An immense variety of tor- 
tures is mentioned, and tlie list tended to grow, for, as Farinac- 
cius says, judges continually invented new modev of torture to 
nlease themselves. Numerous casuistical questions arc treated at 
length. (Jould a priest reveal an acknowledgmoiit of an intended 
crime made to him in confession ? What kinds of reports or how 
much hearsay evidence constituted fame ? How far was a con- 
fe.ssioii allowed to be extorted by blandishments or false promises 
on tho part of the judge ? Were there three or five grades in 
torture ? Julius Clarus of Alessandria was a member of the council 
of Philip II.*® To a great extent he follows Fariiiaccius. He puts 
tho questions for tho consideration of tho judge with great clear- 
ues.s. They are— whether (1) a crime Las been committed, (2) 
the cliarge is one in which torture is adrnftisiblo, (3) the fact can 
bo proved otherwise, (4) the crime was secret or open, (5) tho object 
of the torture is to elicit confession of crime or discovery of 
accomplices. He admits tho tremendous power given to a judge of 
torturing a witness should he suspect that the latter knows the 
truth and is concealing it. An accuser may not bi racked with 
tho accused in order to test bis sincerity, d’^ie clergy can be 
tortured only in charges of treason, poisoning, and violation of 
tomb.s. On the great question whether there are three or five 
grades, ho decides in favour of five, viz., threats, taking to the 
place of torment, stripping and binding, lifting on the rack, rack- 
ing. Other Italian writers of less eminence have lieen referred to 
for tho purposes of this article. The burden of their wry:ing8 is 
practically the same, but they have not attained the systematic 
perfection of Farinacciua. Citl^tions from many of them are made 
by Manzoni (see below). Among others are Guido de Suzara, Paris 

18 Practica Criminalis qum Acerolda nuncupatur, Venice, 1532 

39 Pra.tis el Tbeorica CrtmtnalU, bk. ii. tit. v. qusest. 36-51, Frankfort, 1622, 

**® Praettea Criminalis IHnalis, Lyons. 1637. 
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de PuWo, Jlgidius Bossius of Milan, Casonus of Venice, Decianus, 
Folloriusf and Tranouiilus Ambrosianus, whose works cover the 
period from the IStn to the end of the 17th century. The law 
dejwnded mainly pn the writings of the jurists as interpreters 
of custom. At the same time in all or nearly all the Italian 
states the customary law was limited, supplemented, or amended 
by legislation. That a check by legislative authority was neces- 
sary appears fjom the glimpses allorded by the writings of the 
juriafe\hat the Ictti^r of the law was by no means alway.s fol- 
low^. ^ The earliest legislation after the Roman law .seems to 
be the constitutions of the emperor Frederick II. for Sicily pro- 
mulgated in 1231.* 

Several instances of the torture of emimuit persons occur in 
Italian hjstory. The hi.storical case of the greatest literary interest 
is that of the persons accused of bringing the plague into Milan 
in 1630 by smearing the walls of houses with poison. An analysis 
of the case was undertaken by Vfjrri ^ and Manzoni,^ and puts in a 
clear light sotne of the abitses to which the system led in times 
of popular panic. Conviifcing argninfuits are urged by Manzoni, 
after an exhaustive review of the authorities, to prove the ground- 
lessness of the charge on which two innocent persons underwent 
the torture of the c(nuipt\ or hempen cord (the etleet of which was 
partial or complete dislocation of the wrist), and afterwards suffered 
death by breaking on the whciel. Tho main argmnents, shortly 
stated, are these, all based upon the evidence as recorded, and the 
law as laid down by jurists. (1) The unsupported evidence of an 
accomplice wa.H trdatod as iiuUcimi in a case not one of those 
exceptioiftil ones in which such an indicium was sufiiciont. The 
evidence of two witnesses or a confession by tho accused was neces- 
sary to es^iblish a remote indiciim^ such as lying. (2) Hearsay 
evidence was received when primary evidence was obtainable. (3) 
The confession made under torture was nut ratilied afterwards. 
(4) It was mado yi conseciucnce of a piomise of impunity. (5) It 
was of an impossible crime.* 

Much (fcueral infommtlon on tho aiihjoct will he found In tho works of Mr Lea 
and Mr LoCky, to which roforcuco has alioady been made, in tho /Vnny Ci/r/o- 
ptpJut, s.v. “Torture,” In Zcdler's llnivertal Lexicon, s.v. “Tortur," and In 
Meyer’s Kaprit det Jmtitutinm Judiriaim. For EiiKhiud, Jardine’s work la tho 
standard authority. Thlrtv-ai.x klixls of torture are doscrlhed in Meyer’s Kvn- 
'venaliom’Lexiknn^i.y, “Tmtur.” IuBtruincnta of torture are still preserved In 
the Tower of I.omhrn and In the muamnns of Munich, Uutlsbon, Nuremberia:, Tho 
Haffue, and other idnees. '1 hose at the Tower arc llie Iron collar, the bilboes, tl»c 
thntnbsen'w, and the seavonj^er’a daughter. There Is also a model of one of the 
fonns of the rack. (d. Wf.) 

■ TORY. See Whig and Tory. 

TOTEM ISM. A totem is a class of material objects 
which a savage regards with superstitious respect, believing 
that there exists between him and every member of the 
class an intimate and altogether special relation. The 
name is derived from an Ojibway (Chippeway) word which 
was first introduced into literature, so far as appears, by 
J. Long, an Indian interpreter of last century, who spelt 
it totam,^ The connexion between a man and his totem 
is mutually beneficent : tho totem protects the man, and 
the man shows his re.spcct for tho totem in various ways, 
by not killing it if it be an animal, and not cutting or 
gathering it if it bo a plant. As distinguished from a 
fetich, a totem is never an isolated individual, but always 
a cla.ss of objects, generally a species of animals or of 
plants, more rarely a class of inanimate natural objects, 
very rarely a class of artificial objects. 

Considered in relation to men, totems are of at least 
three kinds the clan totem, common to a whole clan, 
and passing by inheritance from generation to generation ; 
(2) tho sex totem, common either to all tho males or to all 
the females of a tn^be, to the exclusion in either case of 
the other sex ; (3) the individual totem, belonging to a 
single individual and not passing to his de^^cendants. 
Other kinds of totems exist and will be noticed, but they 
may perhaps* bo regarded as varieties of the clan totem. 
The, latter is by far the most important of all ; and where 
we speak of totems or totemism without qualification the 
reference is always to the clan totem. 

The Clan The clan totem is reverenced by a 

body o f men and women who c all themselves by the name 

' For instance, Paris de Puteo illustv»tes the exira-legal cruelties 
sometimes practised by asserting that he saw a judge seize an accused 
by the hair of th . head and dash his head against a pillar in order to 
extort a confession. • ^ Osservazioni sulla Tortura, 

* Storia della Colonna In/ame. 

* Voyages aiid Travels of an Indian Interpreter ^ p. 86, 1791, 
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of the totem, believe themselves to be of one blood, de- 
scendants of a common ancestor, and are bound together 
by common obligations to each other and by a common 
faith in the totem. Totemism is thus both a religious and 
a social system. In its religious aspect it consists of the 
relations of mutual respect and protection between a man 
and his totem ; in its social aspect it consists of the rela- 
tions of the clansmen to each other and to men of other 
clans. In the later history of totemism these two sides, 
tho religious and the social, tend to part company ; the 
social system sometimes survives the religious; and, on 
the other hand, religion sometimes bears traces of totemism 
in countries where the social system based on totemism 
has disappeared. Wo begin with the religious side. 

Totemism as a Rdiyion^ or th Relaimi heiwem a Man Totem- 
and his Totem, — The members of a totem clan call them- ism as a 
selves by tho name of their totem, and commonly believe *'®li^on. 
themselves to be actually descended from it. 

Thu.s the Turtle clan of the Iro(pioiii are dcficendcd from a fat Desci nt 
tuiTlf, which, burdened by tlio weight of its sliell in walking, con- from 
trived by great exertions to throw it otf, and thereafter gradually totem, 
developed into a man.® Tho Cray-Fish clan of the Choctaws were 
originally cray-fisli and lived underground, coining up oceaaionally 
through tho mud to the surface. Once a t>arty of Choctaws smoked 
them out, and, treating tliem kindly, taught them the Choctaw 
language, taught them to walk on two legs, made them cut otf their 
toe nails and pluck tho hair from tlicir bodies, after which they 
adopted them into the tribe. But tho ri>.st of their kindred, the 
cray-fi.sh, are still living underground.® The Osages are descended 
from a male .snail and a femalo beaver. The snail burst his shell, 
developed arms, feet, and legs, and beeamo a fine tall man ; after- 
wards lie married tho beaver maid.^ Some of the clans of western 
Au.stralia are descended from ducks, swnms, and other waterfowl.® 

In §enegambia each family or clan is dcscimded from an animal 
(hijipopotamus, scorpion, &(!.) with whicli it counts kiudred.® 

Somewhat different are the mytlns in which a human ancc.stre8.s 
is said to have given birth to an animal of the totem species. 

Thus the Snake clan among the Moquis of Arizona are descended 
from a w’oman who gave birth to snakes,’'^ The Bakalai in wcsteni 
equatorial Africa lielievo that their women once gave birth to the 
totem animals ; one woman broiiglit fortli a calf, others a crocodile, 
hippopotamus, monkey, boa, and wild pig.^* 

• Believing himself to bo do.scendcd from, and therefore Respect 
akin to, hi.s totem, the .savage naturally treats it with respect, 

If it is an animal he will tiot, as a rule, kill nor eat it. In ’ 
the Mount Gambier tribe (South Australia) “a man does 
not kill or use as food any of the animals of tho same sub- 
division with himself, excepting when hunger compels; and 
then they express sorrow for having to eat their ivingong 
(friends) or timanang (their flesh). When using the last 
word they touch their breasts, to indicate the close relation- 
ship, meaning almost a part of themselves. 

To illustrate One day one of the blacks killed a crow. Three 
or four days afterward.s a Boortwa (crow) named IjUitv died. He 
had been ailing for some days, but the killing of his ningong 
hastened his death. The tribes about the Gulf of Carpentaria 
greatly reverence their totems : if any one were to kill the totem 
animal in presence of the man whose totem it W'a.s, tlic latter would 
say, “What for you kill that fellow ? that my father ! ” or “ That 
brother belonging to mo you have killed ; why did you do it ?” 

Sir George Grey 8ay.s of the western Australian tribes that a man 
wdll never kill an anijual of his kohmig (totem) species if he finds 
it a.sleep ; “ indeed, he always kills it reluctantly, and uevei' 
without afibrding it a chance t6 escape. This arises from the 
family lielicf that some one individual of the species is their nearest 
fricml, to kill whom would be a great crime, and to be carefully 
avoided.” Amongst the Indians of British Coliimhia a man wiU 

® ikc&nd Annual Report of the Bureau of Mthwlogy^ Wa.shii]gtoD, 

1888, p. 77.'* ® Catlin, North American Indians^ ii. p. 128. 

^ Schoolcraft, The Avierkan Indians, p. 9.5 a</. ; Lewis and Clarke, 

Travels to the Iburce of the Missouri River, London, 1815, i. p. IJ. 

® Sir George Grey, Vocabulary of Dialects of N. IF. Avstralia. 

® Revue d' Rthnographie, iii. p. 396, v. p. 81. 

Bourke, S7iake Dance of the Moquis of Arizona, p. 177. 

** Dll Chaillu, Explorations in Equatorial Africa, p. 308. 

Stewart in Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 169.# 

Jour. Anthrop. Inst., xiii. p, 300. 

Grey, Journals of Two Expeditions in Norths West and WesUm^ 
Australia, ii. p. 228. 
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never kill his totem animal ; if he sees another do it, he will hide 
Ills face for shame, ami afterwards demand compensation for 
the act. Whenever one of tliese Indians exhibits his totem 
badge (as by painting it on his foreliead), all persons of the same 
totem are bound to do lionour to it by casting property before it* 
The Daranras in South Africa are divided into totem clans, called 
“eandas”; and according to the clan to which they belong they 
refuse to partake?, c.c/., of an ox marked with black, white, or red 
spots, or of a slicep without horns, or of draught oxen. Some of 
them will imt even touch vessels in wliich such food has been 
cooked, and avoid even tlio smoko of the fire which has been used 
to cook it." Tim negroes of Senegambia do not eat their totems.^ 
The Muiida.s (or Mundaiis) and Oraons in Bengal, who are dividt‘d 
into exngamous totem clans, will not kill or cat the totem animals 
which give tlndr namc.s to the clans.** A remarkable feature of 
some of these Oraoii totems is that they are not whole animals, hut 
parts of animals, as the head of a tortoise, the stomac.h of a jug. 
In such cases (which are not confined to Bengal) it is of course 
not the whole animal, but only the s[)ecial ])art, that the clans- 
men are forbidden to cat. Such tot(*ms may he distinguished as 
totems. The Jaganiiatlii Kumhar in Bengal abstain from 
killing or injuriug the totems of their rcspc’ctive (?hins, and they 
bow to their totems when they meet them.® 

When tlio totem is a plant the rules are such as these. 
A native of western Australia, whose totem is a vegetable, 
“ may not gather it under certain circumstances and at a 
particular period of the year.” ® An Oraon clan, whose 
totem is the kujrar tree, will not eat the oil of that tree, 
nor sit in its shadc.^ The Tied Maize clan of the Omahas 
will not eat red maize. Those of the people of Ambon 
and Uliase who are descended from trees may not use 
these trees for firewood. 

The rules not to kill or cat the totem are not the only 
taboos ; the clansmen are often forbidden to touch the 
totem or any part of it, sometimes even to look at it. 

Thus the Elk clan of the Omalias neitlier eat the flesh nor touch any 
part of the male elk.“ Tlie Dcer-IIead clan of the Omahas may not 
touch tile skin of any animal of the dc.cT family, iior wear inoimsins 
of (leer skin, nor use the fat of the deer for hair-oil ; but tliey may eat 
the flesh of doer.® Of tl)C totem clans in Bengal it is said that they 
“are prohibitedfrom killing, eating, cutting, burning, carrying, using, 
&c.,’ [he totem.*® Tlie Becliuana.s in South Africa, who have a well- 
developed totem system, may not cat nor (dotho themselves in the 
skin of the totem animal. ** They even avoid, at least in some casos^ 
to look at the totem. Thus to a man of tlio Bakuoiia (Bakwaiu) or 
Crocodile clan, it is “hatiTul and unlucky’' to meet or gaze on a 
crocodile ; the sight is tliought to (?au.so inflammation of the ey(*a. 

Sometimes the totem animal is fed or even kc])t alive in captivity. 
Among the mountuincers of Formosa each clan or village keeps its 
totem (.serpent, leopai-d, &c,) in a cage.*- A Samoan clan whose} 
totem was the eel used to present the first fruits of tlie taro planta- 
tions to tlie eels. *■' Amongst the Narrinyeri iu South Australia' men 
of tlie Snake clan .sometimes catch snakes, pull out their teeth or 
sew up their mouths, and keep them as pets.*^ In a Pigeon clan 
of Samoa a jiigeon was carefully kept and fed.*® Among.st the 
Kalang in Java, whose totem is the red dog, e^di family as a rule 
keeps one of th(?se animals, wliicli they will on no account allow to 
be struck or ill-used by any one.*® 

The (lead totem is mourned for and buried like a dead clansman. 
In Samoa, if a man of the Owl totem found a dead owl by the 
road side, he would sit down and weep over it and beat his forehead 
with stones till tlie blood flowed. The bird would then be wrapped 
up and buried with as much ceremony a.s if it had been a human 
being. “ This, however, was not the death of the god. Ho was 
supposed to be yet alive, and incarnate in all the owls in existenco."*^ 
The gonoralizatioii hero Implied i.s characteristic of totemism; it is 
not merely an individual hut the sjiecies that is reverenced. The 
Wanika in eastern Africa look on the hycena as one of their i 

^ U. 0. Mayiie, British Columbia, p. 258. 

* C. J. Anderson, Lake Ngavii, 222 sq, ^ Rev. d'Ethn., iii. 396. 

* Dalton in Trans. Efhnolog. Soc., new serie.s, vi, p. 36; Id., 
Ethnol. of Bengal, pp.*189, 254 ; As. Quart. Rev., July 1886, p. 76. 

® As. Quart. Rev., July 1886, p. 79. ® flrey, Journals, ii. 22Ssq. 

^ Dalton, Ethn. of Bengal, 254; Id., Trans. Ethnol. Soc., vi. 36. 

^ E. James, Expedition from, PitUhiirgh to the Rocky Mountains, 
ii. p. 47 ; Third Rt'p. Bur. Ethnol., p. 225. 

* James, loc. cit . ; Third Rep,, 245. *® As. Quart. Rev,, July 1886. 

** Casalis, The Basutos, 211. 

** Verhandl. der Berliner Gesell. f. Anthropologies 1882, p. (62). 

^ Turner, Samoa, p. 71. 

** Native Tribes of S. Australia, p. 63. Turner, op, cit, p. 64, 
** Raffles, Hist, of Java, i. p. 328, ed. 1817. • 

Turner, op, cit,^ p. 21, cf, 26, 60 sq. 
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ancestors, and the death of an hyeena is mourned by thtf whole 

a le ; the mourning for a chief is said to be as nothing compared 
0 mourning for an liyiena.*® A tribe of southern Arabia used to 
bury a dead gazelle wherever they found one, apd the wliole tribe 
mourned for it seven days.*® A Californian tribe which reverenced 
the buzzard held an annual festival at which the chief (;ercmony was 
the killing of a buzzard without losing a drop of its blood. It was 
then skinned, the f(?athers W(U-e preserved to make a wac^red dress for 
tlie modicine-inan, and the body was buried in holy ground •amid 
the lamentations of the old women, wlio mourned n.s for tho lojfs of 
a relative or friend.'® «» 

As some totem clans avoid looking at their toYeni, so others are Totem 
careful not to sneak of it by its proper name, hut use descriptive not re- 
epithets instead The three totems of tho Delawares— jlie wolf, ferred to 
turtle, and turkey— were referred to rcspectivttly as “round foot,” byname, 
“crawler,” and “not chewing,” the last referring to the bird’s habit 
of swallowing its food ; and the el/^iis called theTns(?lve.s, not Wolves, 

Turtles, and Turkeys, but “ Hound Fe^,” “ Crawlers|” and “ Those 
who do not chew.”-* Tho Bear clan oP* tho Ottawas called them- 
.stdves not Bears but Big Fcet.“ The object of tliese circumlocu- 
tions is probably to give no oITeuce to the worshiiiful animal. 

The penalties supposed to be incurred by acting disre- Conse- 
spectfully to the totem are various. Tho Ikkajai think 
that if a man were to eat his totem the women of his 
clan would miscarry and give birth to ani^nals of the totem to totem, 
kind, or die of an awful disease.^ The Klk clan among 
the Omahas believe that if any clansman were to touch 
any part of the male elk, or eat its flesh or tlie flesh of 
tho male doer, he would break out in boils and white spots 
in different parts of the body.^^ Tho Red Maize subclan 
of the Omahas believe that, if they were ta cat of the red 
maize, they xvould have running sores all round their 
mouth.^® And in general the Omahas believe thht to eat 
of the totem, even in ignorance, would cause sickness, not 
only to the eater, but also to his wife and children. 

The worshippers of the Syrian goddess, whose creed was 
saturated with totemism, believed that if they ate a sprat 
or an anchovy their whole bodies would break out in ulcers, 
their legs would waste away, and their liver melt, or that 
their belly and legs would swell up.^^ 

Tho Samoans thought it death to injure or eat their 
totems. The totem was supposed to take up his abode in 
the sinner’s body, and there to gender the very thing 
which he had eaten till it caused his death. 2*^ 

Thus if a Turtle mau ate of a turtle lie grew very ill, and the Samoan 
voice of the turtle was heard in his iii.side saying, “He ate me ; mode of 
I am killing liim.”*'® In such cases, howevtir, tho Samoans had a appeasing 
mode of appeasing the angry totem. Tlie oflendcr himself or one totem, 
of liis clan was wrapped in leaves and laid in an uiilieaied oven, 
as if he were about to be baked. Thus if among.st the Cuttle-Fi.sh 
clan a visitor had caught a cuttle-fish and cooked it, or if a Cuttle- 
Fish man had been present at tho eating of a cuttle-^ish, tlie Cuttle- 
Fish clan j»jet and chose a man or woman who went through the 
preten(?e of being baked. Otherwise a cuttle-fish would grow in 
the stomach of some of the clan and bo their death.®® 

In Australia, also, the punishment for eating the totem Aus- 
appears to have been sickness or death.**^ But it is not 
merely the totem which is tabooed to the Australians, taboos, 
they have, besides, a very elaborate code of food prohibi- 
tions, which vary chiefly with age, being on the whole 
strictest and most extensive at puberty, and gradually 
relaxing with advancing years. Thus young men are for- 
bidden to eat the emu ; if they ate it, it is thought that 
they would be afflicted with sores all qver their bodies.^^ 

*** Charles New, Life, Wanderings, tlx’., in Eastern Africa, p. 122. 

*® Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 196. 

Boscana, in Alfred Robinson’s Life in California, p. 291«5j.; 

Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, iii. p. 168. 

** Brinton, The Lmape and their Legends, p. 39 ; Morgan, Anc, Soc,, 
p. 171 ; Hecko welder, p. 247. • 

See Acad., 27th Sept. 1884, p. 203, 

Du Chaillu, Equat, Afr., p. 309. ** Third Rep^ 226. 

Ibid,, 231. James, to the Rocky Mountains, ii. p. 60. 

^ Plutarch, Be Superat., lOj^Selden, l)e Bis Syris, p. 269 sq., 

Leipsic, 1668. ^ Turner, Samoa, p, 17 sq. *'*• Ibid,, p. 60, 

Turner, Samoa, p. 31 sq. , 3* J. A. /., xiil p. 192. 

T, L. Mitchell, Three Expeditions into the Interior of Eastern 
Australia, il. p. 841. 
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Totem The* relation between a man and his totem is one of 
will not ixmtual help and protection. If the man respects and cares 
dansman ‘totem, he expects that the totem will do the same 

* by him. In Senegambia the totems, when they are 
dangerous animals, will not hurt their clansmen; men 
of the Scorpion clan alTirm that scorpions (of a very deadly 
kind) will ruh over.their bodies without biting them.^ A 
Snaj|ce clan (Ophiogenes) in Asia Minor, believing that 
they were descended from .snakes, and that snakes were 
their kinsmen, s*ubmitted to a practical test the claims of 
any man amongst them whom they suspected of being 
no tru(? clansman. They made a snake bite him; if he 
survived, he was a true clansman ; if he died, he was not.^ 
The Psylli, a Snake clan in, Africa, had a similar test of 
kinship ; they exposed tlieir new-born children to snakes, 
and if the snakes left tliein unharmed or only bit without 
killing them, the children were legitimate ; otherwise they 
were bastards.^ In ^enegambia, at the present day, a 
python is expected to vjsit every child of the Python clan 
within eight days after birth.*^ 

Other totem clgms regard a man who has been bitten by 
the totem, even* though he survives, as disowned by the 
totem, and therefore they expel him from the clan. 
Among the Crocodile clan of the Bechuanas, if a man has 
been bitten by a crocodile, or merely had water splashed 
over him by a crocodile’s tail, he is expelled the clan.'* 
Totem But it is not enough that the totem should merely 
abstain from injuring, ho must positively benefit the men 
clansman. put* their faith in him. The Snake clan (Ophiogenes) 
of Asia Minor believed that if they were bitten by an 
madder they had only to put a snake to the wound and 
their totem would suck out the poison and soothe away 
the inflammation and the pain.^ Ilencc Omaha medicine- 
men, in curing the sick, imitate the action and voice of 
'their (individual) totem.^ Members of the Serpent clan in 
Senegambia profess to heal by their touch {)ersons who have 
been bitten by serpents.® A similar profession was made 
in antiquity by Snake clans in Africa, Cyprus, and Italy.^ 
Totem Again, the totem gives his clansmen important informa- 
omens. j^y means of omens. In the Coast Murring tribe of 

New South Wales each man’s totem warned him of com- 
ing danger ; if his totem was a kangaroo, a kangaroo 
would warn him against his foes.^“ The Samoan totems 
gave omens to their clansmen, ’i’hus, if an owl flew 
before the Owl clan, as they marched to war, it was a 
signal to go on ; but if it flew across their path, or back- 
wards, it was*a sign to rctreat.^^ Some kept a tamo owl 
on purpose to give omens in war.^^ \ 

When the conduct of the totem is not all that his 
clansmen could desire, they have various ways of putting 
pressure on him. 

Thus, in harvest time, when the birds eat the corn, the Small Bird 
clan of the Omahfyi take some corn which they chew and spit over 
the field. This is thought to keep the birds from the crops. If 
worms infest the corn the Reptile clan of the Oinahas catch some of 
them and pound themaip with some grains of corn which have been 
heated. They make a soup of the mixture and eat it, believing that 
the corn will not be infested again, at least for that ycar.^^ During 
a fog the men of the Turtle subclan of the Onialias used to draw 

^ Jievue d' Ethnographies iii. p. 396. 

* Varro in itiscian, x. 32, vol. i. p. 524, ed. Koil. For the snake 
descent of the clan# see Strabo, xiii. 1,14; iElian, N. A.y xli. 89. 

* Varro, loc, cit. ; Pliny, JV', //., vii. § 14. Pliny has got it wrong 
end on. He says that if the snakes did not leave the children they 
were bastards. We may safely correct his statement by Varro’s. 

* Jievue d Ethnographies iii. p. 397. 

* Livingstone, South Africay p. 265. * Strabo, xiii, 1, 14, 

^ Jau^s, Expedition to the Rocky MountainSy i. p. 247. 

® Revue d* Ethnographies iii. p. 396. • 

« Pliny, N. H.y xxviii. 80. A, /., xiii. 195 n, xvi. 46. 

Turner, Samoay 21, 24, 60. Ibid,y 26 sq. 

Third Reportj p. 238 sq% The idea perhaps is that the birds 
eat in the persons of their clansmen, and give tangible evidence that 
they have eaten their fill, Third Rep,y 248, 
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the figure of a turtle on the ground with its face to the south. ^ 

On the head, tail, middle of the back, and on each leg were 
placed small pieces of a rod brecch-cloth with some tobacco. This 
was thought to make the fog disappear. 

In order, apparently, to put himself more fully under Man 
the protection of the totem, the clansman is in the habit 
of assimilating himself to the totem by dressing in the skin 
or other part of the totem animal, arranging his hair and to totem, 
mutilating his body so as to resemble the totem, and repre- 
senting it on his body by cicatrices, tattooing, or paint. 

Among tlie Thlinkcts on solemn occasions, such as dances, 
memorial festivals, and burials, individuals often appear disguised 
in the full form of their totem animals ; and, as a rule, each clans- * • 
man carries at least an easily recognizable part of bis totem with 
him.^* Amongst tlic Oinalms,the smaller boys of tlie Black Shoulder 
(Buffalo) clan wear two locks of liair in imitation of horns. The 
Small Bird elan of tlio Omabas “ leave a little hair in front, over 
tlio forehead, for a bill, and some at the back of the head, for tho 
bird’s tail, with much over each oar for the wings.” The Turtle 
Bubclan of tho Omabas “ cut off all the liair from a boy’s bead, 
except six locks ; two are left on each siile, one over tho forehead, 
and one hanging down the back in imitation of tho legs, head, and 
tail of a turtle.”^* The practice of knocking out the upper front 
teeth at puberty, wliich prevails in Australia and elsewhere, is, or 
was once, probably an imitation of the totem. The Batoka in 
Africa who adopt this practice say that they do so in order to be 
like oxen, while those who retain tlieir tcotli are like zebras.'-'® 

The Haidas of Queen Charlotte Islands arc universally tattooed, Tattoo- 
the design being in all cases the totem, executed in a conventional ing. 
style. When several families of dillcrcnt totems live together in 
the same largo house, a Ilaida chief will have all their totems 
tattooed on his jiersou.*-'^ Tribes in South America are especially 
distiiigulslied by their tattoo marks, but whether these are totem 
marks is not said.'''-^ Tho Australians do not tattoo but raise 
cicatrices ; in some tribes these cicatrices are arranged in patterns 
which servo as the tribal badges, consisting of lines, dots, circles, 
semX'ircles, &c.^* According to one authority, these Australian 
tribal badges are sometimes representations of the totem."'* 

Again, tlio totem is sometimes i*ainted on the person of tlie clans- 
man. This, as we liave seen (p. 468), is sometimes done by tho 
Indians of British Columbia. Among tho linrons (Wyandots) 
eacli clan has a distinctive mode of painting the face ; a?id, at least 
in tho case of tho chiefs at ijistallation, this painting represents 
tho totem.^® Among tho Mocpiis tho representatives of tho clans at 
foot-races, dances, &c,, have each a conventional representation of 
ms totem blazoned on breast or back."® 

Tho clansman also affixes his totem mark as a signature 
to treaties and other documents,-^ and paints or carves it 
on hi.s weapiODs, hut, canoe, A;c. 

Tho identification of a man with his totem appears 
further to have been the object of various ceremonies 
observed at birth, niarriago, death, and on other occasions. 

Birth Cereiiwnies,- -On the fifth day after birth a child Birth 
of tho Deer-IIead clan of the Omabas is painted with red 
spots on its back, in imitation of a fawn, and red stripes 
are painted on tue child’s arms and chest. All the Deer- 
Head men present at the ceremony make rod spots on their 
chests."® When a South Slavonian woman has given birth 
to a child, an old woman runs out of the house and calls 
out, A she-wolf has littered a he-wolf,” and the child is 
drawn through a wolfskin, as if to simulate actual birth 
from a wolf. Further, a piece of the eye and heart of a 

Third Report, 240. , 

Holmbcrg in Acta Sue, Scient. Fenniae, iv. 293 .sq., 328 ; Petroff, 

Report on Population, JndustrieSy and Resources of Alaska, p. 166. 

17 Third Rep,, 229. Ibid,, 238. ‘ Ibid., 240. 

Livingstone, South Africa, p. 632. • 

21 Geolog, Snrv. of Canada, Rep. for 1878-70, pp. 108 b, 136b; 
Sviithsonian Conlrih. to Knowl., vol. xxl. No. 267, p. '^sq.\ Nature, 

20th January 1887, p. 285 ; Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, Washington, 1886, p. 67 sq. 

22 Martins, Znr Ethnographic America's, zuvial Brasiliens, P- • 

22 Brough Smyth, Abort, gines of Victoria, i. ]). xli. sq., 295, ii. 813; 

Eyre, Jour., ii. 338, 336; Ridley, Kaviilaroi, p. 140; Jour, and 
Proc, R. Soc. N. S. Wales, 1882, p. 201. 

2^ Mr Chatfield, in Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kumai, p. 
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28 PHrst Rep., pp. 62, 64. Boiirke, Snake Dance, p, 229. 

•27 Heckewelder, Indian Nations, p. 247. • 

2* Third Rep., p. 246 sq. , 
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wolf are sewed into the child’s shirt, or hung round its 
neck ; and, if several children of the family have died 
before, it is culled Wolf. The reason assigned for some of 
these customs is that the witches who devour children 
will not attack a wolf.^ In other words, the human child 
is disguised as a wolf to cheat its supernatural foes. The 
same desire for protection against supernatural danger 
may be the motive of similar totemic customs, if not of 
totem ism in general. 

Marriage Marn<(iie Cere monies.— hxwong the Kalang of Java, 
core- whose totem is the red dog, bride and bridegroom before 
monies. , carriage are rubbed with the ashes of a red dog’s bones. 
Among the Transylvanian Gipsies, bride and bridegroom 
are rubbed with a weasel skin.^ The sacred goatskin 
(uv/^5) which the jwiestess of Athene took to newly 
married women may have been used for this purpose.^ 
At Rome bride and bridegroom sat down on the skin of 
the sheep which had been sacrificed on the occasion.® An 
Italian bride smeared the doorposts of her new homo with 
wolf’s fat.^ It is difficult to separate from totemnsm the 
custom observed by totem clans in Bengal of marrying the 
bride and bridegroom to trees before they are married to 
each other. The bride touches with red lead (a common 
marriage ceremony) a mahw.i. tree, clasps it in her arms, 
and is tied to it. The bridegroom goes through a like 
ceremony with a mango tree.'^ 

Death DcAiih Ceremonieft . — fn death, too, the clansman seeks 
cere- to become one with his totem. Amongst some totem 
momes. article of faith that, as the clan sprang from 

the totem, so each clansman at death reassumes the totem 
form. Thus the Mo(juis, believing that the ancestort. of 
the clans were respectively rattlesnakes, deer, bears, sand, 
water, tobacco, etc., think that at death each man, accord- 
ing to his clan, is changed into a rattlesnake, a deer, «tc.® 
Amongst tho Black Shoulder (Buffalo) clan of the Omahas 
a dying clansman was wrapped in a buffalo robe with the 
hair out, his face was [)ainted with tho clan mark, and his 
friends addressed him thus : “ You arc going to the 
* animals (the buffaloes). You are going to rejoin your 
ancestors. You are going, or your four souls are going, 
to the four winds. Be strong.”^ 

C«re- Ceremonies at Puherty . — The attainment of puberty is 
ponies at celebrated by savages with ceremonies some of which seem 
puberty. directly connected with toternism. The Australian 
rites of initiation at puberty include the raising of these 
scars on tlie persons of the clansmen and clanswomen which 
serve as tribal badges or actually depict the totem. They 
also include those mutilations of tho person by knocking out 
teeth, itc., which we have seen reason to suppose are meant 
to assimilate the man to his totem. 

At Olio of tlioso Australian rites a iiunibor of men apjiear 
on the scene howliii;' and i iinning on all fours in imitation of tho 
dingo or native Australian dog ; at last the leader jumps up, 
cla.sp8 his hands, and shouts the totem name “wild dog.”^” The 
Coast Murring tribe in New South Wales liad an initiatory cere- 
mony at which the tottiii name “brown snake” was shouted, and 
i. a inodicino-man [U'odueod a live brown snake out of his mouth.^^ 
As the fundamental rules of totem societies are rules regulating 
social intercourse, ])erhaps these pantoniiines were intended to 
supply the youtlis with a synibidic lan^mag (5 by means of which 
they might communieato with per.sons speaking different language.s, 

' Kranss, Sittc und Bruit rh der Sildslm^en, p. 541 sq. 

^ Raffles, Hid. oj Java, i. 328. On rubbing with* ashes as a 
religious eereniony, cf. Spencer, De hijibua llehnioi'um Mualitm, 
voj. ii. diss. iii, lib. iii. cap. 1. 

* OrujinaUMiltheil. aus der elhnulvg. AhlhcM, der kunigl 
zu Berlin, i, p. 156. * Suidas, s.v. alyls, 

® Servius on Virgil, uHn., iv. 374 ; Festus, s.v. In pelle. 

® Pliny, H'at. Hid., xxviii. 142. 

J Dalton, JCthn. of Bengal, 194 (Mundas), 319 (Kurmia). Among 
the Mundas, both bride and bridegroom arc sonietiines married to mango 
trees. For Kurmi totems, see A.v. (^art. Rev., July 1886, p. 77. 

» Schoolcraft, hid. Tr., iv. 86. ^ Third Rep., p. 229. ^ 

J. A. I, xiii. ^50. Ihid., xvi. p. 48. 


and thus ascertain whether they belonged to clans with which 
marriage was allowed. The totem clans of tho Bechuahas have 
each its special dance or pantomime, and when they ‘wish to 
ascertain a stranger’s clan they ask him, “ What do you dance 
AVe find el.sewhore that dancing has been used as a means of 
sexual .selection. * '' 

But in 801113 cases these dances seem to ,be purely re- 
ligious. At their initiatory rites tho Yuin tribe ili "New 
South Wales mould figures of the totems in earth and dance 
before them, and a medicine man brings up.out of his inside 
the magic” appropriate to tho totem before wliich he 
stands : before the figure of the porcupine he briivgs up a 
stuff like chalk, before the kangaroo a stuff like glass, dec.’® 

Again, it is at initiation that the youth is solemnly 
forbidden to eat of certain foods ) but, as thoflist of foods 
prohibited to youths at puberty 'both in Australia and 
America extends far beyond the simple totem, it would 
seem that we are here in contact with those unknown 
general ideas of the savage, whereof toternism is only a 
special product. 

Thus tho Narrinyeri youth at initiation are forbidden to cat 
twenty different kinds of game, besides any'^food belonging to 
women. If they eat of lliese, forbidilui foods it is thought they 
will grow ugly.’* In tlie Mycoolon tribe, near the' Gulf of 
Carpentaria, the youth at initiation i.s forbidden to cat of eagle- 
hawk and its young, native companion and its young, so».o snakes, 
turtlc.s, arit-catora, and (unu eggs.’® The Kurnai youth is not 
allowed to eat the female of any animal, nor the emu, nor the 
porcupine. Be becomes free by liaving the fat of tho animal 
smeared on his face. On tlie other hand, it is said that “initiation 
confers many privileges on tho youtlis, -us they nro now allowed to 
eat many articles of food wliich were previously forbidden to 
them.’*’^ Thus in New South Wales before initiation a boy may 
eat only tho females of the animals which ho catches ; but after 
initiation (which, however, may not ho comjdete for several yearsl 
lie may cat whatever ho finds. In North America tho Creek 
ouths at puberty were forbidden for twelve niontlis to cat of young 
licks, turkey-cocks, fowls, pease, and salt.”’ 

These ceremonies seem also to bo 'meant to admit the Admis- 
youth into tho life of tho clan, and hence of the totem. to 
The latter appears to be the meaning of a Carib ceremony, 
ill which the father of tlie youth took a live bird of prey, '' 
of a particular species, and beat his son with it till tlie 
bird was dead and its head crushed, thus transferring the 4 
life and spirit of the martial bird to the future warrior. 

Further, he scarified his son all over, rubbed tho juices of 
the bird into the wounds, and gave him the biri’s heart to 
eat®^ Amongst .some Australian tribes the youth at initia- 
tion is smeared with blood drawn from the arms either of 
aged men or of all the men present, and he even receives 
the blood to drink. Amongst some tribes on the Darling 
this tribal blood is his only food for two days. Among 
some tribes the youths at initiation sleep on the graves of 
their ancestors, in order to absorb their virtues.^’ It is, 
however, a very notable fact that the initiation of an 
Au.stralian youth is said to be conducted, not by men of 
the same totem, but by men of that portion of the tribe 
into which ho may marry. In some of tho Victorian 
tribes no person related to the youth by blood can interfere 
or assist in his initiatioa-® Whether this is true of all 
tribes and of all the rites at initiation does not appear. 

Connected with toternism is also the Australian cere- Uesurroo- 
mony at initiation of pretending to recall a dead man to 
life by the utterance of his totem n ame, old man lies 

TJviiigstone, South Africa, p. 13 ; J. Mockcuzie, Ten fears 
Xorth of the. Orange River, p. 391, cf. p. 135 n. ; J, A. /., xvi. 83. 

Jour, and Proc. R. Soc. S. Waks, 1882, p. 206. 

’* Nat. Tribes of S. Austral,, p. 37. V. A, /., xiii. p. 295. 

Ibid., xiv. p. 316. ’7 360. 

Jour, and Proc. R. Soc. N. S. Wales, 1882, pp. 208. » 

Gatschet, Migration LegBidof the Creek Indians, I p. 185. 

Rochefort, Hist. mt. et morf des lies Antilles (Rotterdam, 1666), 
p. 556; Dll Tertre, Histoire o^.nhale des Antilles, vol. il p. 377. 

Jour, and Proc, R. Soc. N. S. Walks, 1882, p. 172. 

Howitt in J. A. L, xiii. 458. 

^ Dawson, Australian Aborigines, p. 30. 
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down-in a grave and is covered up lightly with earth ; but 
at the mention of his totem name he starts up to life.^ 
Now Sometimes it is believed that the youth himself is killed 

birth, by a being called Thuremlui, who cuts him up, restores 

him to life, and knocks out a tooth.^ Here the idea 
seems to be that of a second birth, or the beginning of a 
new Jjfo for the novice ; hence he receives a new name at 
the’ time when he is circumcised, or the tooth knocked 
oulf, or the blood of the kin^ poured on him.^ Amongst the 
Indians of Vir^nia and the Quojaa in Africa, the youths 
after initiation pretended to forget the whole of their former 
lives (jiarents, li\nguage, customs, and had to learn 
everything over again like new-born babes.'* A Wolf clan 
in Texas used to dress up ip wolf skins and run about on 
all fours, hfcwling and ‘mimicking wolves; at last they 
scratched up a living clansman, who had been buried on 
purpose, and, putting a bow and arrows in his hands, bade 
him do as the wolvfes do — rob, kill, and murder.^ This 
may have been an initiatory ceremony, revealing to the 
novice in j)antomime the double origin of the clan— from 
wolves and from Uie ground. For it is a common belief with 
totem clans that they isjucd originally from the ground. 
Piacular Connected with this mimic death and revival of a clans- 
sacrifice appear to be the real death and su[>posed revival of 
of totem. totcRi itself. We have seen that some Californian 

Indians killed the buzzard, and then buried and mourned 
over it like a clansman. ^ But it was believed that, as often 
os the bird was killed, it was made alive again. Much 
the same idea appears in a Zuni ceremony described by an 
eyewitness, Mr Cushing. He tells how a {)rocesaiou of fifty 
men set off for the spirit- land, or (as the Zuriis call it) 
“ the home of our others,” and returned after four days, 
each man bearing a basket full of living, squirming turtles. 
One turtle was brought to the house where Mr Cushing 
’was staying, and it, was welcomed with divine honours. 
It was addressed as, “ Ah ! my poor dear lost child or 
parent, my sister or brother to have been I Who knows 
which ? May be my own great great grandfather or 
mother?” Nevertheless, next day it was killed and its 
flesh and hones deposited in the river, that it might 
“ return once more to eternal life among its comrades in 
the dark waters of the lake of the dead.” The idea that 
the turtle was dead was repudiated with passionate sorrow; 
it had only, they said, “ changed houses and gone to live 
for ever in the home of ‘our lost others.^ The mean- 
ing of such ceremonies is not clear. Perhaps, as has been 
suggested,^ thjcy are piacular sacrifices, in which the god 
dies for his people. This is borne out by the c^ses with 
which the Egyptians loaded the head of the slain\ull.^ 

Sex Sex Totems. — In Australia (but, so far as is known at 

totems, present, nowhere else) each of the sexes has, at least in 
some tribes, its special sacred animal, whose name each 
individual of the sex bears, regarding the animal as his or 
her brother or sister respectively, not killing it nor suffer- 
ing the op[)osite sex to kill it. These sacred animals 
therefore answer sti^ctly to the definition of totems. 

Thus amongst tlie Kuriiai all the men wore ealled Ycerung 
(Emu-Wren) and all the women Djeetgim (Superb Warbler). The 
birds called Yocrung were tho “ brothers" of the men, and the 
birds called rjeotguu wore the women’s “sisters." If tho men 
killed an enm-wren they were attacked by the women, if the 
wonuin killed a sltiperb warbler they were assailed by the men. 
Yeerung and Djeotgun were the mythicnl ancestors of the Kurnai.® 

^ J. A. /., xiii. 453 Ih., xiv. 358. 

* Angas, i, 116 ; Brough Smyth, i. 75 n; J. A. /., xiv. 857, 3,59; 
Nat. Tr. q/* S. Austr., pp. 232, 269. 

* R. Beverley, History of Virginia (London, 1722), p. 177 sg.; 
Dapper, Description de VA friqm^ p. 26o. 

® Schoolcraft, Ind. Tr., v. 683. * 

® Mr Cushing in Century Magazine^ May 1883. 

^ See Sacuifice, vol. xxi. pt 137. 

* Herod., ll. 89. ® Fison and Howitt, 194, 201 216, 236. 


The Kulin tribe in Victoria, in addition to sixteen clan totems, 
has turn pairs of sex totems: one pair (the einu-wrcu and superb * 
w’arbler) is identical with the Kurnai pair; the other pair is the 
hat (male totem) and the small night jar (female totem). Tho 
latter pair extends to the extreme north-western confines of Vic- 
toria as the “mans brother” and the “woman’s sister."^** The 
Ta-ta-thi group of tribes in New South Wales, in addition to regu- 
lar clan totems, has a pair of sex totems, the bat for men and u 
small owl for wouieu ; men and women address each other as Owls 
and Bats ; and there is a fight if a woman kills a bat or a man kills 
a small owl.^^ Of some Vietorian tribes it is said that “ tho common 
bat belongs to the men, who protect it against injury, even to the 
lialf killing of their wives for its .sake. Tho fern owl, or largo goat- 
sucker, belongs to tlio women, and, although a bird of evil omen, 
creating terror at night by its cry, it is jeahmsly protected by them. , 

If a man kills one, they arc as miK’h enraged as if it was one of 
their children, and v\ill strike him with their long poles. 

The sex totem seems to be still more sacred than the 
clan totem ; for men who do not object to other people 
killing their clan totem will fiercedy defend their sex totem 
against any attempt of the opi>osito sex to injure 

ImHvidual Totems.-- It is not only tho clans and the Indi- 
sexes that have totems ; individuals also have their own '^^dual 
special totems, t>., classes of objects (generally species of ' ^ 
animals), which they regard as related to themselves by 
those tics of mutual respect and protection which are 
characteristic of totemisrn. This relationship, however, in 
the case of the individual totem, begins and ends with the 
individual man, and is not, like the clan totem, transmitted 
by inheritance. The evidence for the existence of indi- 
vidual totems in Australia, though conclusive, is very 
scanty. In North America it is abundant. 

In Australia wo hoar of a modicino-inan whose clau totem through 
his mother was kangaroo, bat whose “secret" individual) 
toteAi was the tiger-snake. Snakes of that species, therefore, would 
not hurt him.^^ An Australian seems usually to get his individual 
totem by dreaming that he has been transformed into an animal of 
the species. Thus a man dreamed three limes ho was a kangaroo; 
hence ho became one of the kangaioo kindred, and might not cat 
any part of a kangaroo on which there was blood ; he might not 
even e,arry home one on whie-h thcie was blood. He might eat 
cooked kangaroo; but, if he were to eat the meat with the blood on 
it, the spirits would no longer take him up aloft. 

In America the individual totem is usually the first animal of 
whi(‘h a youth dreams during the long and generally solitary fasts 
which American Indians observe at puberty. He kills the animal 
or lord of which he dreams, and henceforward wears its skin or 
feHthers, or somo part of them, ns an amulet, especially on the 
war-path and in hunting.*® A uian may even (though this seems 
e.vee[)tional) ac«puro several totems in this way; thins an Ottawa 
medieine-man hinl for his individual totems tho tortoise, swan, 
woodpecker, and crow, because he bad dreamed of them all in bis 
fast at puberty. The respect paid to tho individual totem varies 
in dilfereiit tribes. Among the Slave, Hare, and Dogrib Indians 
a man may not eat, skin, nor if possible kill his individual totem, 
which in the.se Inlr.s is .said to bo always a eaniivorons animal. 

Each man carries with him a picture ot his totem (bought of a 
trader); when ho is unsueeessful in tho chase, ho pulls out the 
picture, smokes to it, and makes it a speech.*^ 

The Indians of Canada changed their okki or manitoo (indivi- 
dual totem) if they had reason tone dissatisfied with it ; their women 
had also their okkis or inanitoos, but did not pay so much heed to 
them as did the men. They tattooed their individual totems on their 
persons.*® Amongst the Indians of San Juan Capistrano, a figure 
of the individual totem, which was ac-tjuired as usual by fs-sting, 
was moulded in a paste made of erushe<l herbs on the liglit arm 
of tho novice. Fire wa.s then .set to it, and thus rlie figure of 
the totem was burned into the flesh.*® Sometimes the individual 
totem is not ae<tuircil by the individual himself at luiberty, but is 


./. A. /., XV. p. 416 ; r/. xii. p. 507. 

** Ihid.y xiv. 850. Dawson, Ausiraliai^ Aborigines, p. 52. 

*•* J. A. /..’xiv. p. 350. Tbid,, xvi. p. 50. Ibid., 45. 

*® Catlin, N. Amer. Indians^ i. p. 36 Scdiooleraft, fnd. Tr.^ v. , 
p. 196; Id., . 47 / 16 T. Ind.^ p. 213; Hpnmt, Scenes and Studies of Savage 
LifCy p. 173 s(i. \ Bancroft, i. 283 sg.\ Id,, iii, 1.56; Mayne, Brit. 
Culumb.f p. 302; P. Jones, Hist, Ojebway Did., p. 87 sq., kc. 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian InsUtution for ISOO, p. 307, 
Charlevoix, Hist, de la Nouv. Fr.^ vi. 67 sq. Tlic word okki is 
Huron; manitoo is Algonkin (iW. ; Sagard, Le grand Voyayedu pafi 
des Hurons^ p. 231). 

i® Boscana in A. Robinson’s TAfe in California, pp. 270 sq,^ 273; . 
Bancroft, i. 414, iii. 167 sq. 
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fixed for him iihleiiendcutly of his will at birth. Thus among 
the tribes of the istnmus of IVhuantepcc, when a woman was about 
to be confined, the relations assembled in the hut and drew on the 
floor figures of different animals, rubbing each one out as soon as 
it was linislied. This went on till the child was born, and the figure 
that then remained sketched on the ground was the child's to7ia or 
totem. When ho giew older the child procured his totem animal 
and took cure of it, believing tlnit liis life was bound up with the 
aniinal’s, and that when it died ho too must die.' Similarly in 
Samoa, at child-birth the help of several “gods” w’as invoked in 
succession, and the one who happened to bo addressed at the 
moment of tlie birth was tho infant’s totem. These “gods” were 
dogs, eels, sliarks, lizards, kc. A Samoan had no objection to eat 
anotlier man’s “god” ; but to eat liis own would have boon death 
or injury to him.'‘^ Sometimes tho okkis or manitoos ac<|uired by 
dreams are not totems but fetiches, being not classes of objects but 
individual objects, such as a ]»articular tree, rock, knife, pipe, &c.^ 

Besides the clan totem, sex totem, and individual totem, 
there are (as has been indicated) some other kinds or 
varieties of totems ; but the consideration of them had 
better be deferred till after the consideration of the social 
organization based on totemism. 

Blood Social Aspect of Totemism, or (he relation of the men of 
a totem to each oilier aiul to men of otluer totems. — (1) All 
the members of a totem clan regard each other as kins- 
men or brothers and sisters, and are bound to help and 
protect each other. Tlie totem bond is stronger than the 
bond of blood or family in the modern sense. This is ex- 
pressly stated of the clans of western Australia and of 
north-western America,^ and is probably true of all societies 
where totemism exists in full force. Hence in totem tribes 
every local group, being necessarily composed (owing to 
exogamy) of members of at least two totem clans, is liable 
to be dissolved at any moment into its totem elements by 
the outbreak of a blood feud, in which husband and wife 
must always (if the feud is between their clans) be arrayed 
on opposite sides, and in which the children will be arrayed 
against either their father or their mother, according as de- 
scent is traced through the mother or through the father.^ 
In blood feud the whole clan of the aggressor is responsible 
for his deed, and tho w'hole clan of the aggrieved is entitled 
to satisfaction.^^ Nowhere perhaps is this solidarity carried 
farther than among the doajiros in Colombia, South Ame- 
‘I’ica. The Goajiros are divided into some twenty to thirty 
totem clans, with descent in the female line ; and amongst 
them, if a man happens to cut himself with his own knife, 
to fall off his horse, or to injure himself in any way, his 
family on the mother’s side immediately demand payment 
as blood money from him. “ Being of their blood, ho is 
not allowed to sj)!!! it without jjaying for it.” His father’s 
family also demands compensation, but not bo much.^ 

Exo- (2) -Persons of the same' totem may not 

gamy, marry or have sexual intercourse with each other. The 
Navajos Ixilieve that if they married within the clan 
“their bones would dry up and they would die.”^ But 
the penalty for infringing this fundamental law is not 
merely natural; the clan steps in and punishes the offendens. 
In Australia the regular penalty for sexual intercourse with 
a person of a forbidden clan is death. 

It matters not whether the woman be of the .same local group or 
has been ciiptunMl in war from another tribe ; a man of the wrong 

^ Bjincroft, i. 661. 2 'Purner, Samoa, 17. 

* Lafitau, Moenrsdes Samwjcs Amerirfuains, i. 870 ^ 5 .; Charlevoix, 
Hist, de la Nouv. Fr.^ vi. 68 ; Kohl, Kitchi Oajni, i. 8.5 sq. 

* Grey, Juur., ii. 281 ; Report of the Smithsonian lust, for 1S06, 
}>. 315; IVtroff, Rep. on Alaska, j). 165, Other authorities speak 
tf'.tho superiority of the totem huiul over- the tribal bond (Morgan, 
League of the Iroquois, p. 82; Mayne, Jirit. Columh., p. 267 ; 
:\merican Antiquarian, ii. p. 100). 

® Grey, Jcmmals, ii. 2.80, 238 sq,; Smithsonian Rep., loc. cit. 

Eison mid llowitt, 156 5 ^., 216 sq. Sometimes the two clans meet 
IK d settle it hy single combat between picked champions (Jour, and 
Rroc. R. Snc. N. S. Wales, 1882, p. 226). 

^ Simons in Rroc. R. Qeogr. Soc., Deo, 1885, p. 789 sq. 
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clan who uses her as his wife is hunted down and killed by his 
clansmen, and so is the woman ; though in some cases, if they suc- 
ceed in eluding capture for a certain time, the otfcnce may be con- 
doned. In tho Ta-ta-tlii tribe, New South Wales, in lilie rare 
c.ascs which occur, the miin is killed but the woman is only beaten 
or .sjieared, or botli, till she is nearly dead ; tlie reason given for not 
actually killing her being that she was probably coercoi. Even in 
cjtsual amours the clan prohibitions are strictly observed ; any 
violations of these prohibitions “are regarded with the utmost 
abhorrence and are punished by death.”® An important excef>tion 
to these rules, if it is correctly reported, is that of the Port LinoDln 
tribe, which is divided into two cla»is, Mattiri aiy.d Karraru, and it 
is said that though persons of the same clan never marry, yet “ they 
do not seem to consider less virtuous connexions between parties of 
the same class [clan] incestuous.” Again, of the tribw on the 
lower Murray, lower Darling, Ac., it is said thaf though the slight- 
est blood relationship is witli them a bar to marriage, yet in their 
sexual intercourse they are perfectly free, and incest of every grade 
coniiniially occurs. 

111 America tho Algonkins consider it highly criminal 
for a man to marry a woman of tho same totem as himself, 
and they tell of cases where men, for breaking this rule, 
have been put to death by their nearest relations.^^ 

In some tribes the marriage prohibition only extends to Pliratiies. 
a man’s own totem clan ; he may marry ^a woman of any 
totem but his own. This is tho (jaso with the Haidas of 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, and, so far as appears, tho 
N.arrinyeri in South Australia, and the western Aus- 
tralian tribes described by Sir George Grey.^^ ‘^Oftener, 
however, tho prohibition includes several clans, in none of 
which is a man allowed to marry. , For such an exogamous 
group of clans within the tribe it is convenient to have a 
name ; we shall therefore call it a phratry (L. H. Morgan), 
defining it as an exogamous division intermediate between 
tho tribe and the clan. The evidence goes to show that 
in many cases it was originally a totem clan which has 
undergone subdivision. 

The Choctaws, for examjile, were dividcid into two phratrics, American 
each of which included four clans ; marriages was prohioitod he* phratrics. 
tween members of tlie same phratry, hut members of cither phratry 
could marry into any clan of tho othor.^® The Seneca tribe of 
tho Iroipiois was divided into two jdiratries, each including four 
clans,— tho Bear, Wolf, Beaver, and Turtle (dans forming one 
phratry, and the Deer, Snipe, Ibiron, and Hawk clans forming the 
other. Originally, as among tlio (’hoctaws, marriage was prohibited 
within the pliratry Imt w'as permitted with any of the clans of 
the otlu'r phratry ; tho prohibition, however, lia.s now broken down, 
and a Seneca may marry a woman of any clan hut his own. Ilonco 
phrutries, in our sense, no longer exist among the Senecas, though 
tlu; organization survives for certain religious and social- purposes. 

Tlie phratrics of tho Tlilinkets and the Mohegaiis deserve especial 
attention, because each jiliratry hears a name whicli is also the 
name of one of tlie (dan.s ineduded in it. Tho Thlinkcts are divided 
as follows Raven phratry, with clans Raven, F^og, Goose, Sea- 
Lion, Owl,j -Salmon ; Wolf jdiratry, with clans Wolf, Boar, Eagle, 

Whale, SJiark, Auk. Members of tho Raven phratry must marry 
members' of the Wolf phratry, and vice versaA^ Considering the 
jirominciit parts played in Tlilinket mythology hy tlie ancestors of 
the two pliratries, and considering tliut the names of the phratrics 
are also nuimis of clans, it seems prohahlo that tho Raven and 
Wolf were tho two original clans of tnc Thlinkeis, which afterw^ards 
by subdivision became pliratries. This was the opinion of the 
Kussiaii missionary Veiiiamiiioff, the best early authority on the 
tribe. Still more clearly do the Mohegan phratrics appear to 
have been formed hy subdivision from clans, ' They are as follows : 

—Wolf pliratry, witli clans Wolf, Bear, Dog, Opossum; Turtle 

® Howitt iu Rep. of Smithsonian Inst, for 1883, ji. 804 ; Fison and 
Howitt, pp. 64-67, 289, 344 J. A. /., xiv. p. 351 sq. 

Nat. Tr. of S. Australia, p. 222. ^ 

Jour, and Rroc. R. Soc. N. S. Wales, 1883, p. 24; Transactions 
of th^ Royal Society of Victoria, vi. p. 1 6. » 

James in Tanner's Narr., p. 313. 

Oeol. Sur, of Canada, Rep. for 1878-79, p. 134 b. 

Nat. Tr. of S. Austr., p. 12; J. A. /., xii. p. 46. 

Grey, Jour., ii. p. 226. 

Archeeologia Americana, Trans, and Collect. Americ. Antiq. Soc., 
vol.'ii. p. 109; Morgan, A. S., pp. 99, 162. » 

Morgan, op. cit., pp. 90,*' 9^ sq. 

A. Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer, 112, 220; Holmberg, op. cit., 

293, 813; Pinart in Bull. Soc. Anthrop. Paris, 7tli Nov. 1872, p. 

792 sq. ; Petrolf, liep. on Alaska, p. 166 sq. 

Petrolf, op, cit., p.l66, Morgan, p. 174. 
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phratiyt with clans Little Turtle, Mud Turtle, Great Turtle, Yellow 
Eel; Turkey phratry, with clans Turkey, Crane, Chicken. Here 
we are almost forced to conclude that the Turtle phratry was origin- 
ally a Turtle clan which subdivided into a number of clans, each 
of which took the name of a particular kind of turtle, while the 
Yellow Eel cjan may have been a later subdivision. Thus wo get 
a probable explanation of the origin of split totems ; they seem to 
have arisen by, the segmentation of a single original clan, which 
had a^v?hole animal fefr its totem, into a number of clans, each of 
whicji took the name either of a part of the original animal or of a 
subspecies of it. Wo may conjecture that this was the origin of 
the Grey Wolf aftdWellow Wolf and Great Turtle and Little Turtle 
clans of the Tiiscarora-Iroquois the Black Engle and White Eagle 
and the Upor and Deer-Tail clans of the Kaws and of the Highland 
Turtle (striped), Highland Turtle (black), Mud Turtle, and Smooth 
Largo Turtle clans of the Wyandots (Hurons).* Warren actually 
states that the numerous Bear clan of the Ojibways was formerly 
subdivided inlf) subclans, eabh of which took for its totem some 
part of the Bear’s body (h(itd, foot, ribs, &c.), but that these have 
now merged into two, the Common Bear and the Grizzly Bear.^ 
The subdivision of the Turtle (Tortoise) clan, which on this hypo- 
thesis has taken place Among the Tuscarora-Iroquois, is nascent 
among the Onondaga-Iroqnois, for among them “the name of this 
clan is Hahnowa, which is the general word for tortoise; but the 
clan is divided into two septs or subdivisions, the Hanyatengona, 
or Great Tortoise, an^ the Nikahnowaksa, or Little Tortoise, wliich 
together are held W coustitn^ but one clan.” ® 

On tflfe other hand, fusion of clans is known to have 
taken place, as among the Haidas, where the Black Bear 
and Fin-\Tliale clans have united f and the same thing has 
happened to some extent among the Omahas and Osages.^ 
Aus- In Australia the phratries are still more important than 
tralian jjj America. Messrs TIowitt and Fison, who have done 
p a nos. niuch to advance our knowledge of the social system of 
the Australian aborigines, have given to these exogamous 
divisions the name of classes ; but the term is objection- 
a'ble, because it fails to convey (1) that these divisions are 
kinship divisions, and (*J) that they are intermediate 
divisions ; whereas the Greek term phratry conveys both 
these meanings, and therefore api)ropriato. 

We have seen examples of Australian tribes in which 
members of any clan are free to marry members of any 
clan hut their own ; but such tribes ap[)ear to be excep- 
tional. Often an Australian tribe is divided into two 
(exogamous) phratries, each of which includes under it a 
number of totem clans; and oftener still there arc sub- 
phratries interposed between the phratry and the clans, 
each jdiratry including two sub[)liratries, and the sub- 
phratries iilcluding totem clans. We will take examples 
of the former and simpler organization first. 

The Turra tribe in Yorke Peninsula, South Australia, is divided 
into two phratries, Wiltu (Kaglehawk) and Mfilta (Seal). The 
Eaglehawk phratry includes ten totem chins (Wombat,^allaby, 
Kangaroo, Iguana, Wombat-Snake, Bandicoot, Black BWidicoot, 
Grow, Rock Wallaby, and Emu); and the Seal phratry includes 
six ( Wild Goose, Butterfish, Mullet, Schnapper, Shark, and Salmon). 
The phratries are of course exogamous, but (as with the Clioctaws, 
Mohegan, and, so far as appears, all the Ameri(;au phratries) any 
clan of the one phratry may intermarry with any elan of the other 
phratry.* But the ^typical Australian tribe is divided into two 
exogamous phratries; each of tliese phratric.s is subdivided into 
two subphratries ; and these subphratrios are subdivided into an 
indefinite number of toUm clans. The phratries being exogamous, 
it follows that their subdivisions (the subphratries and clans) are 
BO also. The well-known Kamilaroi tribe in Now South Wales 
will servo as an example. Its subdivisions are as follows : * — 


rhratrloa. 

l|ubp]irHtiie«. 

Totem Clans. 

Dllbl.. -j 

Kupatliln. <1 

Kubl. 

Ipfth i 

Kumbo. ( 

Kanprui-oo, Opossum, Bandicoot, Padbnclon, 
Iguana, Black Duck, Euglchawk, Scrub 
Turkey, Yellow-Fish, Iloney-Klsli, Bream. 
Emu, Carpet-Snake, Black Snake, Red Kan- 
garoo, Honey, Wallcroo, Frog, Cod-Fish. 


^ Morgan, op. cif., p. 73. ^ Morgan, p. 156. * First Rep.^ p. 59. 

^ Collections of the Minnesota Historical Societi/f v. p. 49. 

* H. Hale, The Iroquois Book of RiteSf 53 sq. 

* Oeol Surv. ofCanada^ Rep. for W 8-79 ^ p. 134 b. 

^ Third Rep.^ p. 9S5 ; American Naturalist^ xvlii. p. 114. 

* Fison and Howitt, p. 285. • * it. /., xii. 500. 

Corresponding female forms are made by adding tha to these male 

names : Muri-— Matha (for Muritha), Kubi— Kubitha, kc. 
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In such tribes the freedom of marriage is still more curtailed. 

A subphratry is not free to marry into cither subphratry of the 
other phratry ; each su'^phratry is restricted in its choice of partners 
to one suhnhratry of t-le other phratry; Muri can only maiTy 
Kumbo, and vic4 versa ; Kuhi can only marry Ipai, and vice versa. 

Hence (supposing the tribe to bo equally distributed between the 
phratries and suophratries), whereas under the two phratry and 
clan system a man is free to choose a wife from half the women of 
the tribe, under the phratry, subphratry, and clan system he is 
restricted in his choice to one quarter of the women. 

A remarkable feature of the Australian social organiza- Efjuivo^ 
tion is that divisions of one tribe have their recognized 
equivalents in other tribes, whose languages, including the !’! 
names for the tribal divisions, are quite different. A tribal * 
native who travelled far and wide through Australia stated divisions, 
that “ he was furnished with temporary wives by the 
various tribes with whom he sojourned in his travels ; that 
his right to these women was recognized as a matter of 
course ; and that he could always ascertain whether they 
belonged to the division into which he could legally marry, 

^though the places were 1000 miles apart, and the lan- 
guages quite different.’ ” Again, it is said that “ in cases 
of distant tribes it can be shown that the class divisions 
correspond with each other, as for instance in the classes 
of the Flinders river and Mitchell river tribes ; and these 
tribes are separated by 400 miles of country, and by many 
intervening tribes. But, for all that, class corresponds to 
class in fact and in meaning and in privileges, although 
the name may be quite different and the totems of each 
dissimilar.” Particular information, however, as to the 
equivalent divisions is very scanty.^^ This systematic cor- 
respondence between the intermarrying divisions of distinct 
and distant tribes, with the rights which it conveys to the 
members of these divisions, points to sexual communism 
on a scale to which there is perhaps no parallel elsewhere, 
certainly not in North America, where marriage is always 
within the tribe, though outside the clan.^^ But even in 
Australia a man is always bound to marry within a certain 
kinship group ; that group may extend across the whole 
of» Australia, but nevertheless it is exactly limited and 
defined. If endogamy is used in the sense of prohibition 
to marry outside of a certain kinship group, whether that 
group be exclusive of, inclusive of, or identical with the 
man’s own group, then marriage among the totem societies 
of Australia, America, and India is both exogamous and 
endogamous ; a man is forbidden to marry either within 
his own clan or outside of a certain kimship group. 

(3) Bnles of Descent. — In a large majority of the totem Rules of 
tribes at present known to us in Australia and North ‘^®*®®*^** 
America descent h in the female line; ?>., the children 
belong to the totem clan of their mother, not to that of 
their father. In Australia the proportion of tribes with 
female to those with male descent is as four to one ; in 
America it is between three and two to one. 

As to the totem tribes of Africa, descent among the Damavas is 
ill the female, line,** and there are traces of female kin among the 
Bechuanns.*’ Among the Bakalai property descends in the male 
lino, hut this is not a conclusive proof that descent is so reckoned ; 
all the clans in the ncidibourhood of the Bakalai have female 
descent both for blood ana property.** In Bengal, where there is a 
considerable body of totem tribes, Mr Risley says that after careful 
search he and his coadjutors have found no tribe with female 
descent, and only a single trace of it in one.** Among the totem 

** Fison and Howitt, p. 63 sq.; cf. Brough Smyth, i. p. 91. 

J. A. /., xiii. p. 300. 

** For a few particulars see Fison and Ilowitt, 38, 40; Brougli* 

Smyth, ii. 288; /. A. /., xiii. 304, 306, 346, xiv. 348 sq., 351. 

First Rep., p. 63. Between North- American tribes “there were 
no intermarriages, no social intercourse, no intermingling of any kind, 
except that of mortal strife” (Dodge, Our Wild Indians, p. 45). 

Cf First Rep., loc. cit,; As. Quart. Rev., July 1886, p. 89 sq. • 

** Anderson, Lake Ngami, p. 221. 

Casalis, The Basutos, p. 179 sq. 

***Du Chaillu, Journey to Ashango Land, 429 ; Id., Rquat. Afr., 

808 sq. ** As. Quart. Rev., July 1886, p. 94. 
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tribes of Bengal descent is male.' In Assam the oxogamoua totem 
clans of the Knsias have female descent,** as also have the exogamous 
clans of the Garos, but it does not appear whether their clans are 
totem clans, though some of their legends point to toteraisni.* 
Indirect In the Australian tribal organization of two phratries, 
descent four subphratries, and totem clans, there occurs a peculiar 
form of descent of which no plausible explanation has yet 
been offered, ft seems that in all tribes thus organized 
the children are born into the subphratry neither of their 
father nor of their mother, and that descent in such cases 
is cither female or male, according as the subphratry into 
which the children are born is the companion subphratry 
of their mother’s or of their father’s 8ubi)hratry. In the 
former case wo have what may bo called indirect female 
descent ; in the latter, indirect male descent. But it is 
only in the subphratry that descent is thus indirect. In 
the totem clan it is always direct ; the child belongs to 
the clan either of its mother or of its father. Thus, in the 
typical Australian organization, descent, whether female 
or male, is direct in the phratry, indirect in the sub- 
phratry, and direct in the clan. 

To take examples, the following is tlie scheme of descent, so far 
as the phratries and subpliratries are concerned, in the Kamilaroi: — 


Phratries. 

Mule. 

Marries 

Children are 

Dllbl. 1 

Muri. 

Kutnbo. 

Ipal. 

Kubl. 

Ipnl. 

Kutnbo 

Kupathin. -j 

Ipui. 

Kutnbo. 

Kubl. 

Mini. 

Murl. 

Kubl. 


This is an example of indirect female descent, because the child- 
ren belong to the companion subphratry of tlieir mother, not to 
the companion subphratry of their father. But in the totems the 
female descent is direct ; c.g., if the father is Muri-Kangarbo and 
the mother is Kiunbo-Emu, the children will be Ipai-Emu ; if the 
mother is Kumbo-Bandicoot, the children will be I pai- Bandicoot.^ 
The following is the scheme of descent in the Kinbara tribe:® — 


Phratries. 

Mule. 

Munies 

Children ate 

Dilcbi. 

{ 

Raring. 

Bundali. 

Turowlne. 

' Turowlne. 

' Bulcnln. 

Bating. 

Cubatlne. 


Riilcoln. 

Turowinc. 

Bundah. ' 

Ritndnh. 

Baring. 

Bulcoin. 


This is an example of indirect male descent, because the children 
belong to the companion subphratry of their father, not to the 
companion subphratry of their inotlier. Wo liavo no information 
as to the totems, hut on tlie analogy of indirect female descent W'c 
should expect them to ho taken from the fathtT. This at any rate 
is tnio of a largo tribe or group of tribes to the south of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria ; their rules of marriage and descent, so far as concerns 
the subpliratries, are liko tho.so of the Kiabara, and the totenus 
(which at the lower Leichhardt river are the names of fish) are 
inherited from father to son.® 

In some Australian tribes sons take theil- totems from tlieir 
father and daughters from their mother. Thus the Dieri in South 
Australia are divided into two phratries, eaeli of which includes 
under it sixteen totem clans, (Caterpillar, Mullet, Dog, Rat, 
Kangaroo, Frog, Crow, &c.);^ and if a Dog man marries a Rat 
woman, the sons of tliis marriage are Dogs and the daughters are 
Rats.® The Ikula (Morning Star) tribe, at the head of the Great 
Australian Bight, has, with certain exceptions, the same rule of 
descent.® 

Transi- Besides the tribes whose lino of descent is definitely 
tionfrom fixed in the female or male line, or, as with the Dieri and 
to^ale between the two, there are a number of 

descent, bribes among whom a child may be entered in either his 
mother’s or his father’s clan. Among the Haidas, children 
regularly belong to the totem clan of their mother; but 
in very exceptional oases, when the clan of ^he father is 
.reduced in numbers, the newly-born child may be given 

' Ah. Quart. Hev., July 1886, p. 91. 

* Dalton, £thn. of Beng., p. 56 sg. ; W. W. Hunter, Statistical Ac- 
count of Assamy ii. p. 217 aq. 

® Dalton, op. cit.t 60, 63; Hunter, op. cU., ii. 154 sq. 

■ * Fison and Howitt, p. 37 sq. ] J. A. xiii. 335, 841, 344. 

» /. A. /., xiii. 836, 341. e jm., xii. 604. 

^ Ibid.f xii. 600. * Letter of Mr S. Gason to the present wriiar. 

^ J, A. 1., xii. 509. 
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to the father’s sister to suckle. It is then spoken of as 
belonging to the paternal aunt, and is counted to its 
father’s clan.^^ Among the Delawares descent is regularly 
in the female line ; but it is possible to tensfer a child to 
its father’s clan by giving it one of the nameq which are 
appropriated to the father’s clan.'' In the Hervey Islands, 

South Pacific, the parents settled beforehand whether the 
child should belong to the father’s or mother’s clan. J'he 
father usually had the preference ; but sometimes, when the 
father’s clan was one which was bound to furnish human 
victims from its ranks, the mother had it adopted into her 
clan by having the name of her totem pronounced 6ver it.'^ 

In Samoa at the birth of a child the father’s totem was usu- 
ally prayed to first; but if the birth was tedious, the mother’s 
totem was invoked ; and whichever happened to be invoked 
at the moment of birth was the child’s totem for lifo.'^ 

When a North American tribe is on the march, the members of Arrange- 
each totem clan camp together, and tlnf clans are arranged in a ment of 
fixed order in camp, the wliole tribe being arranged in a great clans on 
circle or in several concentric circlc.s.'^ When the tribe lives in the march 
settled villages or towns, each clan has its separate ward.'® &c. 

The clans of theOsages are divided into war chiis and peace clans ; 
when they are out on the bulfalo hunt^tliey camp on opposite sides 
of the tribal circle ; and the peace clans are not allowed to take 
animal life of any kind ; they must therefore live on vegetables 
unless they can obtain meat in exchange for vcgctabh>s from tho 
war clans.'® Members of tho same clan are buried together and 
apart from tliose of oilier clans; hence tho remains of husband 
and wife, belonging as they do to separate elans, do not rest 
together.'^ It is remarkable that among the Tlilinkets the body 
must always be carried to the funeral pyre and burned by men of 
another totem,*® and the presents distribiitod on these occa-sions by 
the representatives of the deceased must always be made to men 
of a ditferent clan.*® 

Here wo must revert to tho religious side of totemism, Phratrio 
in order to con.sider some facts which have emerged from 
the study of its social aspect. Wo have seen that 
phratries, both in America and Australia, bear the names 
of animals and in the case of the Thlinkets and Moliegans 
we have seen reason to believe that tho animals which 
give their names to tho phratries were once clan totems. 

The same seems to hold of the names of tlie Australian 
phratries, Eaglehawk, Crow, and Seal, or at least of Eagle- 
hawk and Crow, for these are clan totems in other tribes, 
and are, besides, important figures in Australian mytho- 
logy. Indeed, there appears to be direct evidence that both 
the phratries and subpliratries actually retain, 'at least in 
some tribes, their totems. Thus tho Port Mackay tribe in 
Queensland is divided into two phratries, Yungaru and 
Wutaru, with subphratries Gurgela, Biirbia, Wungo, and 
Kuber^^'and the Yungaru phratry has for its totem the 
alligatyir, and Wutaru the kangaroo, while the sub- 
phratries have for their totems the emu (or tho carpet 
snake), iguana, opossum, and kangaroo (or scrub turkey).^^ 

*® Oeol. Surv. of Canada, Rep. for 1878-79, p. 184 b. 

" Morgan, A. k, p. 172 sq. i 

*'■* Gill, Myths ami Songs of the. South Pacific, p. 36. 

*® Turner, Samoa, p. 78 sq. Tho cliild might lliiis be transferred 
to a clan which was that neither of liis fathei* nor of his mother, 

First Rep., 64; Third Rep., 219; Aimr. Naturalist, xviii. 113. 

*® Gatschet, Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, 164; Bourke, 

Snake Dance, 229; Acad., 27th Sept. 1884, p. 203. 

*® Rev. J. Owen Dorsey in American Naturalist, xviii. p. 113. 

*^ Adair, Hist. Amer. Ind., 183 sq.) Morgan^ A. S., 83 sq. ; Briilton, 

The Lenape and their Legends, 64; Id., Myths of the New World, 

87 n; A, Hodgson, Letters from North America, i. p. 269 ; Dalton, 

Eth. of Beng., 66 ; cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early AraMa, 315 5^. *® Holmberg, op. cit., 324. 

Krause, Dk Tlinkit-lndianer, 223. 

As among the Chickasas, Thlinkets, and Moliegans in America, 
and the Turra, Ngarego, and Theddora tribes in Australia. The sub- 
phratries of the Kiabara alsp hear animal names. 

*** Fison and Howitt, 38 sq., ,^0. 

^ Fison and Howitt, p. 41. The totems of the phratries and sub- 
phmtries are given by different authorities, who write the native names 
of the subphratries differently. But they seem to be speaking of the 
same tribe; at least Mr Fison understands them so. 
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As thfi subphratries of this tribe are said to be equivalent 
to the Subphratries of the Kamilaroi, it seems to follow 
that the subphratries of the Kamilaroi (Muri, Kubi, Ipai, 
and Kumbo) haVe or once had totems also. Hence it ap- 
pears thatt in tribes organized in phratries, subphratries, 
and clans each man has three totems — his phratry totem, 
his .jjQbphratVy totem, and his clan totem. If we add a 
sox^ totem and an individual totem, each man in the typical 
Australian tribj has five distinct kinds of totems. What 
degree of allegiance lie owes to his subphratry totem and 
phratry totem respectively we are not told ; indeed, the 
very existence of such totems, as distinct from clan totems, 
appears to have been generally overlooked. But we may 
suppose thi^: the totem, bond diminishes in strength in 
proportion to its extension ; that therefore the clan totem 
is the primary tie, of which the subphratry and phratry 
totems are successively weakened repetitions. 

Sub. In these totems sdperposed on totems may perhaps be 
totems, discerned a rudimentary classification of natural objects 
under heads which bear a certain resemblance to genera, 
species, kc. Thii classification is by some Australian tribes 
extende^i so as to inclucfe the whole of nature. Thus the 
Port Mackay tribe in Queensland (see above) divides all 
nature between the phratries ; the wind belongs to one 
phratry and the rain to another ; the sun is Wutaru and 
the moon is Yungaru ; the stars, trees, and plants are also 
divided between the phratries.^ As the totem of Wutaru 
is kangaroo and of Yungaru alligator, this is eijui valent to 
making the sun a kangaroo and the moon an alligator. 


The Mount Ganibier tribe in South Australia is divided into two 
phratries (Kuiniand Kroki), which again are subdivided into totem 
clans. Everything in nature belongs to a totem clan, thus: ^ — 


Phratries. 

Totem Clans. 

Including 


1. Millii- I hh-lljuvk. 

Smoko, honeysuckle, trees, <fee. 


2. Parungal- Pelican. 

/ Dogs, hluckwood trees, fire, frost 
\ (fern.) 

Kuml. - 

S. Wii-Crow. 

/ Kiiln, thunder, lightning, winter, 

\ hall, clouds, A'c. 


4. WUu- Black Cockatoo. 

Stars, moon, Ac. 

/ Plsli, Htiingybark trees, seals, 

\ eels, Ac. 


<i. Karat() = A harmless Snake. ^ 

1 


1. WCrlo-- Tea-Tree. 

Dneks, wallublos, owls, cray-flsh, Ac. 

Kroki. . 

2, Mfirna-An edible Jtoot. 

( Bustards, quails, dolvlch (a small 
\ kangaroo). 


.T Kantal ~ Black crcstlcs.s Cock- 

I Kangaroo, shc-oak trees, summer. 


atoo. 

\ sun, autumn (fern.), wind (fein.) 


With rclbrenoc to this classilication Mr D. S. Stewart, the 
authority for it, says, “ I have tried in vain to find some reason for 
the arrangement. I asked, ‘To what division does a bullock 
belong?’ After a |)ause came the answer, ‘It oats grass: it is 
Boortworio.' I^hen said, ‘A cray-fisli docs not eat grass; why is 
it Boortwerio ? ’ Then came the standing reason for puzzling 
questions : ‘ That is what our fathers said it was.’ ” * TTlb naturjd 
objects tlius (dassod under and sharing the respect due to Ao totem 
may b(3 conveniently called, ns Mr Howitt proposes,'* subtotems. 
Again, the Wotioballuk tribe in north-western Victoria has a system 
of subtotems, thus : ®— 


Phratries. 

Totem Clans, 

Subtotems, 

( 

1. Hot Wind. 

Each totem has subordinate to it 

Krokitch. •< 

(j 

2. White creitlesa Cockatoo. 

3. Belonging to the Sun. j 

4. Deaf Adder. 

a number of objects, animal or 

1 vegetable, e.q., kangaroo, red 

1 gnm-lrec, Ac. 

Qamutch. -j 

5. Blaek Cockatoo. 

6. Pelican. 

1 Do. 


Of the subtojems in this triboMr Howitt says, “They appear to 
me to be totems in a state of development. Hot wind has at least 
five of them, whit(^ockatoo has seventeen, and so on for the others. 
That* these subtotems are now in process of gaining a sort of inde- 
pendence may be shown by the following instance : a man who is 
Krokitch-Wartwut (hot wind) claimed to own all the five subtotems 
of hot wind (throe anak*c8 and two birds), yet of these there was 
one which he specially claimed as ‘belonging’ to him, namely, 
Moiwuk ^carpet-snake). Thus his totem, hot wind, seems to have 
been in process of subdivision into piiftor totems, and this man’s 

^ Brough Smyth, i. 91 ; Flson and Howitt, 168 ; cf. J. A. 
xiii. 300. • 

* Fison and Howitt, loc, cit. * Fison and Howitt, 169. 

^ In Smithson, Rep, foi 188$, p. 818. ® Ibid, 
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division might have become hot wind carpet-snake had not 
civilization rudely stopped the process by almost extinguishing 
the tribe.’’ 

Geographical Diffusion of Totemwn. — In Australia Diffusion 
totemism is almost universal.** In North America it may totem- 
be roughly said to prevail, or have prevailed, among all the 
tribes east of the Rocky Mountains,^ and among all the 
Indian (but not the Eskimo) tribes on the north-west coast 
as far south as the United States frontier. On the other 
hand, highly competent authorities have failed to find it 
among the tribes of western Washington, north-western 
Oregon, and California.^ In Panama it exists apparently 
among the Guaymies : each tribe, family, and individual 
has a guardian animal, the most prevalent being a kind of 
parrot.** In South- America totemism is found among the 
Goajiros on the borders of Colombia and Venezuela,^** the 
Arawaks in Guiana,** the Bosch negroes also in Guiana, *2 
and the Patagonians.*^ Finding it at such distant points of 
the continent, we should expect it to be widely prevalent ; 
but, with our meagre knowledge of the South American 
Indians, this is merely conjecture. The aborigines of Peru 
and the Salivas on the Orinoco believed in the descent of 
their tribes from animals, plants, and natural objects, such 
as the sun and earth ; *^ but this, though a presumption, is 
not a proof of totemism. 

In Africa totemism prevails in Senegambia, among the 
Bakalai on the equator, on the Gold Coast and in Ashantee, 
and among the Damaras and Bechuanas in southern Africa.*^ 

There are traces of totemism elsewhere in Africa. In east- 
ern Africa the Gallas are divided into two exogamous sec- 
tionp, and have certain forbidden foods.*** In Abyssinia 
certain districts or families will not eat of certain animals 
or parts of animals.*' The territory of the Hovas in Mada- 
gascar is divided and subdivided into districts, the names 
of the subdivisions referring “rather to dak. and divi- 
sions of people than to place.’’ One of the.se names is “ the 
powerful bird,” either the eagle or the vulture. The 
5^me clan is found occupying separate districts.*® One 
Madagascar tribe regard a species of lemur as “an embodi- 
ment of the spirit of their ancestors, and therefore they 
look with horror upon killing them.” Other Malagasy 
tribes and families refrain from eating pigs and goats;- 
others will not cat certain vegetables nor even allow them 
to be carried into their houses.*** The only occasion when 
the Sakalava tribe in Madagascar kill a bull is at the cir- 
cumcision of a child, who is placed on the bull’s back during 
the customary invocation.**** 

In Bengal, as have seen, there are numerous totem 
tribes among the non- Aryan races. In Siberia the Yakuts^ 

^ Perhaps the only known exceptions arc the Kui-nai in eastern 
and the Gournditcli-inora in western Victoria. For the latter .see' 

Fison and HoNvitt, p. ‘275. 

^ Gatschet, Mujration Legend of the Creek Indians^ 153; 11. Hale, 

The Iroquois Book of Rites, ]). 51. 

® George Gibbs in Contrib. to iV. American EthnoL, i. 184; S. 

Powers, Tiibes of Calif, 5. 

^ A. Pinart in Revue d' Ethnographic, vi. p. 86. 

^** fSinions in Proc. R, Geog. Soc,, Dec. 1885, pp. 786, 796. 

** Brett, Ind, Tribes of Guiana, 98 ; Ira Tlmrn, Among the Indians 
of Guiana, 175 sq, 

Crevaux, Voyages dans VAm^rique du Sud, p. 59. 

*** Falkner, Descr. of Patagonia, 114. 

** Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries of the Incas', pt. i. 
bk. i. clw. 9, *10, 11, 18 ; Gurailla, Hist, de VOi'tnoque, i. 175 sq. 

Revue Ethnologie, iii. 896 sq,, v. 81; A. B. Ellis, The Tshi* 
speaking People of the Gold Coast, p. 204 sq.\ Bowdich, Mission ts 
Ashantee, od. 1873, p. 216; Du Cliaillu, Equal, Afr., 308 Id., 

Journey to Ashango Land, 427, 429 ; C. J. Anderson, Lake Ngami, 

221 sq,', Livingstone, Travels in S, Africa, 13; Casalis, The Basutos, 

211 ; J. Mackenzie, Ten Years North of the Orange River, 393 ;• 

J, A, L, xvi. §3 5 ^. . • 

Charles New, Life, Wandenngs, A'C,, in Eadern Africa, 272, 274. 

Mansfield Parky ns, Life in Abyssinia, 293 ; Tr. Ethnol, Soc,, 
nAv series, vi. 292. ** Ellis, Hist, of Madagascar, i. 87. 

*® Folk-Lore Record, ii. 22, 80. ^ Ibid., iv. 45. 
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are divided into totem clans; the clansmen will not kill 
their totems (the swan, goose, raven, <tc.);^ and the clans 
are exogamous.- The Altaians, also in Siberia, are divided 
into twenty-four clans, which, though interfused with each 
other, retain strongly the clan feeling ; the clans are exo- 
gamous ; each has its own patron divinity and religious 
ceremonies ; and the only two names of clans of these and 
kindred tribes of which the meanings are given are names 
of animals.'^ Totemism exists among the mountaineers 
of Formosa,^ and there are traces of it in China.^ In 

Polynesia it existed, as we have seen, in Samoa. In 

Melanesia it appears in Fiji,^ the New Hebrides,^ and 

the Solomon Islands.® Amongst the Dyaks there are 

traces of totemism in the prohibition of the flesh of certain 
animals to certain tribes, respect for certain plants, 

It exists in the islands of Ambon, Uliase, Leti, Moa, 
Lakor, Keisar (Makisar), Wetar, and the Aaru and Babar 
archipelagos. In the Philippine Islands there are traces 
of it in the reverence for certain animals, the belief that 
the souls of ancestors dwell in trees, 

With regard to ancient nations, totemism may be re- 
garded as certain for the Egyptians, and highly probable 
for the Semites,^" Greeks, and Latins. If proved for one 
Aryan people, it might be regarded as proved for all; since 
totemism could scarcely have been developed by any one 
Aryan branch after the dispersion, and there is no evi- 
dence or probability that it ever was borrowed. Prof. 
Sayce finds totemism among the ancient Babylonians, but 
his evidence is not conclusive.^'^ 

No satisfactory explanation of the origin of totemism 
has yet been given. Mr Herbert Spencer finds the origin 
of totemism in a ‘‘ misinterpretation of nicknames ” : 
savages first named themselves after natural objects, and 
then, confusing these objects with their ancestors of the 
same names, reverenced them as they already reverenced 
their ancestors.^** But this view attributes to verbal mis- 
understandings far more influence than, in spite of the 
80 -callcd comparative mythology, they ever seem to hav^ 
exercised. 

Literature. — Apart from the original authoritios, the literature 
on totemi.sm is very scanty. The iiiij)ortanco of totemism for the 
early hi.story of society was first recognized by Mr J. F. M‘Lennan 
in papers published in the Fortnightly Jie, view (Oct. and Nov. 1869, 
Feb. 1870). The subject has since been treated of by E. B. Tylor, 
Early History of Mankind^ p. 284 .vr/. ; Sir Jolin Lubbock, Origin 
of Civilization, 260 sq.; A. Lnng, Custom and Myth^ p. 260, &c. ; 
Id., Myth, Jillual^ and Ecligion, i. p. 58 sq., ^c. ; E. Clodd, 
Myths and Dreams, j). 99 sq.) W. Robertson Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia. See also Sacrifice, vol. xxi. p. 
135. For fuller details, sec J. G. Frazer, ToCmmn (Edinburgh, 
1887). (J. G. FR.) 

TOTILA. See Jlt.stiniax and Nakses. 

^ Strahlcnbe.rg, Deseriidion of the North and Eastern Parts of 
Europe and Asia, London, 1738, p. 383. 

2 Middendorf, Siber. Heise, p. 72, quoted by Lubbock, Origin of 
Civilization, p. 135. The i)ie.seiit writer Las been unable to find the 
passage of Middendorf lefL-rred to, 

® W. Radloff, Aus Sibrrien, i. 216, 258. Tlie Ostiaks, also in 
Siberia, are divided into exoganious clans, and they reverence the bear 
(Castren, V'orlesungen ilDr die Altaische.n Viilker, 107, 115, 117). 
This, however, by no means amounts to a proof of totemism. 

^ Verhandl. d. Berl. Oesell. Anthrupologie, &c., 1882, p. (62). 

* Morgan, A. S., p. 364 sq. One of the aboriginal tribes of China 
worships the image of a dog (Gray, China, li. 306). 

® Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, ed. 1860, i. 219 sq. 

^ Turner, Bemwa, 834. » pj^on and Ilowilt, p. 87 n. 

» Low, Sarawak, 265 sq., 272-274, 306; St John, Life in the 
f orests of the Far East, i. 186 sq., 203; cf. Wilken in Ind. Qids, 
June 1884, p. 988 sq.) Amland, 16th June"l884, p. 470. 

Riedel, De sluik- en ki'oesharige rassen tusschen Papua en Selehes, 
pp. 32, 61, 258, 834, 341, 376 sq., 414, 432. 

Blumentritt, Der Ahimicullus und die religiosen Anschauungen 
dtr Malaien dee Philippiven-Archipel, 159 sq, * 

See W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia. 

A. H. Sayce, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians^ p. 279 55 -. 

Spencer, Principles of Sociology, i. 367. 


TOTTENHAM, or Tottenham High Cross, a suburb 
of London, in the county of Middlesex, is situated on the 
old ‘‘Great Northern ” road, about miles north from 
Shoreditch. The cross at Tottenham is not* a market-cross, 
and its origin is doubtful. Towards the close of the 16th 
century it consisted of a column of wood, capped with a 
square sheet of lead. The present cross of briefe :'vas 
erected by Dean Wood about 1600, and the ornamental 
work of stucco was added in 1809. In the time of Isaak 
Walton there stood over it a shady arbour of woodbine, 
sweetbriar, jessamine, and myrtle. Formerly Tottenham 
was noted for its “greens,” in the centre of one of which 
stood the famous old elm trees called the “Seven Sisters”; 
these were removed in 1840, but the name is preserved in 
the Seven Sisters Road. Bruce Castle, occupying the site 
of the old mansion of the Bruces, but built probably by 
Sir William Compton in the beginning of the 16th century, 
is now occupied as a private boarding* school. The church 
of All Hallows, Tottenham, was given by David, king of 
Scotland, probably when he visited Henry in 1126, to the 
canons of the church of Holy Trinity, I^ondon. It has 
frequently been restored and altered. The older parts 
are the tower, nave, and south aisle of the Perpendicular 
period and the south porch of the 16th century. There 
arc a large number of monuments and brasses. Tottenham 
consists chiefly of an irregular line of houses for about two 
miles along the high road, with short snle streets at 
intervals. There are a number of almshouses, including 
the Sanchez almshouses, founded in 1596 by Balthazar 
Sanchez, or Zanchero, confectioner to Philip of Spain ; 
Rcynardson’s (1685); Pheasurit’s, or “The Pound,” for 
poor widows, originally founded by George Hynningham 
in 1536, and further endowed by Pheasunt and Saunders; 
and the sailmakers’ almshouses, founded in 1869 \y the 
Drapers’ Company for forty-five inmates. The free gram- 
mar school was enlarged and endowed in 1686 by Sarah, 
dowager duchess of Somerset. The population of the 
urban sanitary district (area 4642 acres) in 1871 was 
22,869, and in 1881 it was 46,456. 

In the I’fign of the Confessor the manor of Tottenham was pos- 
sessed by Karl Walthcof, who in 1070 married Judith, niece of the 
Conqueror, and was created in 1072 earl of Northuinherland, 
Huntingdon, and Northampton, but joined the conspiracy against 
William, was betrayed by liis wife, and was belieaded at Winchester. 
It was inherited by liis daughter Maud, who was married fir.st to 
Simon do St Liz and afterwards to David, sou of Malcolm HI., 
king of Scotland, who was created by Henry I. earl of Hunting- 
don, and received possession of all tho lands formerly held by Earl 
Walthcof. In 1184 the manor was granted by William the Lion, 
king of S 5tland, to his brother David, earl of Angus and Gallo- 
way, the/grant being confirmed in 1199 by King John of England, 
who created him earl of Huntingdon. Ho married Maud, heiress 
of Hugh, earl of Chester, and his son John inherited both earldoms. 
The son married Helen, daughter of Llewelyn, prince of Wales, 
by whom he was poisoned in 1237, dying witnout issue. She 
retained possession till 1254, when the manor was divided between 
his coheirs Robert de Bnis, John de Baliol, and Henry de Ha.stin^fl, 
each division forming a distinct manor bearing tho name of its 
owner. In 1429 they all came into the possession of Alderman 
Gedeney. William Bedwell, the Arabic scholar, was vicar of 
Tottenham, and published in 1632 a Brief c Description of the 
Towne of Tottenham, in which ho printed for the first time the 
burlesque j)o<;m, the “Turnament of Tottenham.” 

See Robinson’s History of Tottenham, 1840. 

TOUCAN, the Brazilian name of a bjrd,^® long since 
adopted into nearly all European languages, and appardutlj 
first given currency in England (though not then used cu 
an English word) in 1668'® by Charleton {Onomasticony p 
115) ; but the bird, with its enormous beak and feather 

Commonly believed to be so called from its cry ; but Prof. Skeat 
{Proc. Philolog, Society, 15th May 1886) adduces evidence to prove that 
tho Guarani Tvwd is from tl, nose, and edng, bone, i.e., nose of bone. 

In 1656 the beak of an ** Aracari of Brazil,” which was a Toucan 
of some sort, was contained in the Musmum Tradescantiattum (p. 2), 
but the word Toucan does not appear there. 
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ilke £ongue. was described by Oviedo in his Sumario de la 
^aiuM Hhtoria de las Indias, first published at Toledo in 
1527 (chap. 42)/ and, to quote the translation of part of 
the passage in' Willughby’s Ornithology (p. 129), “there 
is no bird»secures her young ones better from the Monkeys, 
which are very noisom to the young of most Birds. For 
wh«il she perceives the approach of those Enemies, she so 
settles her self in her Nest as to put her Bill out at the 
hole, and giv^s the Moydx'eys such a welcom therewith, 
that they presently pack away, and glad they scape so.** 
Indeecji, so remarkable a bird must have attracted the 
notice of the earliest European invaders of America, the 
more so since its gaudy plumage was used by the natives 
in the decyation of their persons and weapons. In 1555 
Belon {HisL Nat. Otjtseaux, p. 184) gave a characteristic 
figure of its beak, and in 1558 Thevet {Singularitez de la 
Frame Antarctique^ pp. 88-90) a somewhat long descrip- 
tion, together with d woodcut (in some respects inaccurate, 
but quite unmistakable) of the whole bird, under the name 
of “Toucan,** which he was the first to publish. In 15G0 
Gesner {leones^ •Avium, p. 130) gave a far better figure 
(thougji still somewhat! incorrect) from a drawing received 
from Ferrerius, and suggested that from the size of its 
beak tb^ bird should be called Burhynchus or Ramphestes. 
This figure, with a copy of Thevet’s and a detailed descrip- 
tion, was repeated in the posthumous edition (1585) of 
his larger wcfli'k (pp. 800, 801). By 1579 Ambroise Pare 
((Fuvres, cd. Malgaigne, iii. p. 783) had dissected a Toucan 
that belonged to Charles IX. of France, and about the 
same time Lery (Voyage fait en la 2'erre da Brest/, chap, 
xi.), whose chief object seems to have been to confute 
Thevet, confirmed that writer’s account of this bird in 
most respects. In 1599 Aldrovandus (Oniithologia, i. pp. 
801-803), always ready to profit by Gesner’s information, 
and generally without acknowledgment, again described 
and repeated the former figures of the bird ; but he cor- 
rupted his predecessor’s Jia/uj'^ke'stes (which was nearly 
right) into RampJuistos, and in this incorrect form the 
name, which should certainly be Rhaviphestes or Rham- 
2 )hastas, was subsequently adopted by Linnaeus and has since 
been recognized by systematists. Into the rest of the early 
history of the Toucan’s discovery it is needless to go.^ 
Additional particulars were supplied by many succeeding 
writers, until in 1834 Gould completed his Monograph 
of the family ^ (with an anatomical appendix by 8ir l\. 
Owen), to which, in 1835, ho added some supplementary 
plates; and in 1854 he finished a seconcC and much 
improved edition. The latest systematic compendium on 
Toucans is Cassia’s “ Study of the Ramphastid^” in the 
Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy for 1867 (pp. 
100-124). 

By recent systematists (y genera and from 50 to 60 species of tho 
Family are recognized ; but the characters of the former have never 
been satisfactorily defined, much less those of numerous subdivisions 
which it luis pleased some writers to invent. There can bo little 
doubt that the biili first figured and described by the earliest 
authors above named is tho R. toco of nearly all ornithologists, and 

^ The writer has only been able to consult the reprint of this rare 
work contained in the hiblwteca de AtUores EspahoUs (xxii. pp. 473- 
515), published at Madrid in 1852. 

^ One point of some interest may, however, be noticed. In 1705 
Plot {R. II. Oxj^dshire, p. 182) recordetl a Toucan found within two 
mfles of Oxford in 1644, tho body of which was given to the repository 
in the medical school of that university, where, ho said, **it is still to 
be seen.’* Already in 1700 Leigh in his Lancashire (i. p. 195, Birds, 
tab. 1, fig. 2) had figitrod another which had been found dead on the 
coast of that county abo\it two yeai*a before. The bird is easily kept 
in cajrtivity, and no doubt from early times many were brought alive 
to Europe. Besides the one dissoct^E by Pare, as above mentioned, 
Joh. Faber, in his additions to fternandez’s work on the Natural 
History of Mexico (1651), figures (p. 697) one seen and described by 
Puteus (Dal Pozzo) at Fontitinebleau. 

* Of this the brothers Stunn in 1841 published at Nuremberg a 
German version. i 


as such is properly regarded as the tyi)e of the genus and therefore 
of the Family. It is one of the largest, measuring 2 feet in length, 
and has a wide range throughout Guiana and a great part of 
Brazil. Tlie huge beak, looking like the great claw of a lobster, 
more than 8 inches long and 3 high at the base, is of a deejj orange 
colour, with a large black oval spot near tho tip. Tho eye, with 
its double iris of gretm and yellow, has a broad blue orbit, and Is 
surrounded by a bare si^ace of deep orange skin. The plumage 
generally is black, but tlie tbroat is white, tinged with yellow and 
commonly edged bcneatli with red; tho upper tail-coveits are 
white, and the lower scarlet. In other species of the gefjus, 14 to 
17 ill number, tlie bill is mostly narticoloured — green, yellow, red, 
chc.stnut, blue, and black variously combining so a.s often to form a 
ready <liagi)osis; but some of those tints are very fleeting and often 
leave little or no trace after death. Alternations of the brighter 
colours are also displayed in the feathers of the throat, breast, and 
tail-coverts, so as to bo in like maimer characteristic of tlie species, 
and in several tho bare space round the eye is yellow, green, blue, 
or lilac. Tho sexes are almost alike in coloration, and externally 
differ chiefly in size, tho males being largest. The tail is nearly 
s(piaro or moderately rounded. In the genus Ffcroglossus, tho 
“ Aracaris” (pronounced Arassari), tho sexes more or less differ in 
appearance, and tho tail is graduated. The species are smaller in 
size, and nearly all are banded on the belly, which is generally 
)'ellow, with black and scarlet, while exce])t in two the tliroat of 
the males at least is black. One of the most remarkable and 
beautiful is P. hrauharnaisi, by some authors placed in a distinct 
genus and called Bcauharnaisixis vlocotnus. In this the feathers of 
the top of the head arc very singular, looking like glossy curled 
shavings of black Imrii or whalebone, tho effect being due to the 
dilatation of the shaft and its coalescence with tho consolidated 
barbs. Some of the leathers of tlie straw-coloured throat and 
cheeks partake of tho sfinio structure, but in a less degree, while 
the subterminal part of the laniina is of a lustrous pearly- white. 
The beak is richly colounal, being green and crimson above and 
lemon below, 'fhe npjier plumage generally is dark green, but the 
mantle and rump are crimson, as arc a broad abdominal bolt, the 
flajiks, and many crescentic markings on the otherwise yellow 
lower parts.® Tho group or genus Sclowdcra, proposed by Gould 
in 1837 {leones Aviinn^ pt. 1), contains some 6 or 7 species, having 
tlie beak, wliich is mostly transversely striped, and tail shorter 
than in Ptcroglossns. Here tho sexes also dilfcr in coloration, the 
males having the head and breast black, and the females the same 
parts chestnut; but all have a yellow nuchal crescent (whence the 
name of the group). The so-callcd Hill-Toucans liavo been separ- 
ated as another genus, Avdigena, and consist of some 5 or 6 species 
. chiefly frequenting the slopes of tho Andes and reaching an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 feet, though one, often placed among them, but 
pcrluips belonging rathiu* to Pteroghssus^ the A. hailloni, remark- 
able for its vellow-orange liead, neck, and lower parts, inhabits the 
lowlands of southern Brazil. Anotlier very singular form is A, 
laminirostris, which has aflixed on eitlier side of the maxilla, near 
tlio base, a quadrangular ivory-like jilate, forming a feature unique 
in this or almost in any Family of Birds. Tho group Aulaco- 
rhamphus, or “Groove-bills,” with a considoralde but ratlier un- 
certain number of species, contains the rest of tlie Toucans. 

The monstrous serrated bill that so many Toucans possess was 
by Buflbn, after his manner, accounted a grave defect of Nature, 
and it must he confessed that no one has given what seems to be a 
satisfactory explanation of its precise use, tliougb on evolutionary 
principles none will now doubt its fitness to tho bird’s require- 
ments. Solid as it looks, its weiglit is inconsiderable, and tho 
perfect liiiigo by which the maxilla is articulated adds to its 
cflieieney as an instrument of prehension. Swainson {Classif, 
Birds, ii. p. 138) imagined it merely “to contain an infinity of 
nerves, disposed like net-work, all of which lead immediately to 
tho nostrils,” and add to the olfactory faculty. This notion 
seems to bo borrowed from Trail {Trans. Linn. Society, xi. }>. 
289), who admittedly liinl it from Watertoii, and statoil that it 
was “an admirable contrivance of nature to incrcuso the delicacy 
of the organ of smell;’’ but Sir U. Owen’s description shews this 
view to be groundless, and ho attributes tho extraordinary develop- 
ment of tho Toucan’s beak to tho need of compensating, by the 
additional jiower of masti<;ation thus given, for tho alisence of any 
of the grinding structures that are so characteristic of tho iu- 
testinal trijct of vegetable-eating birds — its digestive oigans possess- 
ing a general siinjdicity of formation. The question is one worth 
deciding, and would uot be difficult to decide by those who havy 
tho opportunity. Tho nostrils arc placed so as to bo iu most 

^ 'This curious peculiarity naturally attracted tho notice of the first 
discoverer of the species, Poeppig, who briefly des<Tibed it in a letter 
published In Froriep’s Notizen (xxxii. p. 146) for December 1831. 

® Headers of Mr Bates’s Naturalist on the River A ?/wt50«^*will 
recollect tho account (ii. p. 344) and illustration there given of his 
encounter with a flock of this species of Toucan. His remarks on the 
other species with which he met are also excellcjit. 
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^ forms invisible until sought, being obscured by the frontal feathers 
or the backward prolongation oi the horny sheath of the beak. 
The wings are somewhat fcchlo, and the legs have the toes placed 
in pairs, two before and two behind. The tail is capable of free 
vertical motion, and controlled by strong muscles, so that, at least 
in the tmo Toucans, when the bird is preparing to sleep, it is re- 
verted and lies almost flat on the back, on wliich also the huge 
bill reposes, pointing in the opposite direction. 

As may be inferred from the foregoing, the Toucans are 
a Neotropical form, and by far the greater number inhabit 
the northern part of South America, especially Guiana and 
the valley of the Amazons. Some three species occur in 
Mexico, and several in Central America. One, R, vitell- 
which has its headquarters on the mainland, is said 
to be common in Trinidad, but none are found in the 
Antilles proper. The precise place of the Family in the 
heterogeneous group PicnrisR cannot yet be determined. 
Its nearest allies perhaps exist among the Capito7iulm; but 
none of them are believed to have the long feather-like 
tongue which is so characteristic of the Toucans, and is, so 
far as known, possessed besides only by the Mormtidm (^/. 
Motmot, vol. xvii. p. 3). But of these last there is no 
reason to deem the Toucans close relatives, and, according 
to Swainson {ut supra^ p. 141), who had opportunities 
of observing both, the alleged resemblance in their habits 
has no existence. Those of the Toucans in confinement have 
been well described by Broderip and Vigors {ZooL Journal^ 
i. p. 484 ; ii. p. 478), and indeed may be partially observed 
in many zoological gardens. Though feeding mainly on 
fruits, little seems amiss to them, and they swallow grubs, 
reptiles, and small birds with avidity. They are said to 
nest in hollow trees, and to lay white eggs. (a. n.) 

TOUCH may be defined as a sense of pressure, rcfelTed 
usually to the surface of the body. It is often understood 
as a sensation of contact as distinguished from pressure, 
but it is evident that, however gentle be the contact, a 
certain amount of pressure always exists between the 
sensitive surface and the body touched. Mere contact in 
such circumstances is gentle pressure ; a greater amount 
of force causes a feeling of resistance or of pressure referred 
to the skin ; a still greater amount causes a feeling of 
muscular resistance, as when a weight is supported on the 
palm of the hand ; whilst, finally, the pressure may bo so 
great as to cause a feeling of pain. The force may not 
be exerted vertically on the sensory surface, but in the 
opposite direction, as when a hair on a sensory surface is 
pulled or twisted. Touch is therefore the sense by which 
mechanical force is appreciated, and it presents a strong 
resemblance to hearing, in which the sensation is excited 
by intermittent pressures on the audftory organ. In 
addition to feelings of contact or pressure referred to the 
sensory surface, contact may give rise to a sensation of 
temperature, according as the thing touched feels hot or 
cold. These sensations of contact, pressure, or tempera- 
ture are usually referred to the skin or integument cover- 
ing the body, but they are experienced to a greater or less 
extent when any serous or mucous surface is touched. 
The skin being the chief sensory surface of touch, it is 
there that the sense is most highly developed, both as to 
delicacy in detecting minute pressures and as to the char- 
acter of the surface touched. Tactile impressions, pro- 
perly so called, arc absent from internal mucous surfaces, 
as has been proveef in men having gastric, inte'stinal, and 
urinary fistuhe. In these cases, touching the mucous 
siirface caused pain, and not a sensation of touch. 

Organs of Touch. —Comparative Sketch . — The organ.s of touch 
present many varieties of form, from a simple fllameiit of sensitive 
protoplasm to a highly complex end-organ connected with the 
oommoncement of a sensory nerve-fibre. The bodies of the lowest 
organisms are formed of contractile protoplasm, and mechanical con- 
tact with any resisting substances causes a change of form. Here 
is the simplest kind of touch — a response on the part of any portion 
of the surface of the )>ody to a mecliatiical stimulus. The pseu(io{>odia ' 


of the Rhizopoda are also organs of touch, and probably the cilia, 
the flagella3, and the short rod-like bodies seen on many hifuso^ 
belong to the .same class of sensory organs. Among the CmlerMa 
(hy<lroid polyps, tubularians, HgdromcclusaSy MedussSy Anthozoa or 
sea-anemones) tentacles are found, usually arranged in circles 
around the mouth or on portions of the body engaged in locomo- 
tion, as on the margins of the umbrella of Mcdiisai, These have a 
large amount of sensibility, and serve as organs of touch. In some 
also there are stiff hairs on the tentacles an I around the liiruth, 
more differentiated tactile organs. 'J'he Vermes show organs of 
toiudi in the form of modified cells, of the integument, connected 
with .sensory nerves. These cedis often assume the form of stiff 
rods projected from tlie surface (tactile setie). Such are often found 
over the whole body of Tvrhellarla and Ncmertinay on the tentacles 
of Binjozoa, on the head segment of Lwmhricidee^'O.Vi^ on the fcntaclcs 
and antenme of Chsetopoda. In the latter group of animals tactile 
organs are also found in ring-like arrangements, called cirrhi, on the 
foot-stumps or parapodia. In some Hirudbica (lee,ches) compli- 
cated tactile rods are embedded in cup-shaped organs scattered 
over the body. I.^rgo prominences of the cuticle, called tactile 
papilhe, are also found in many of the Vermes near the oral and 
genital orifices. The Echinodermata have ulso special parts devoted 
to touch, and these show their highest diflerentiation in the tentacles 
of the Holothuroida. Arlhropoda show tactile organs in the form 
usually of rod-like bodies projecting from the .surface of the 
appendages and chiefly counocted 
with nerves passing to ganglionic 
cells. In CriLstacca such organs are 
found on the autennai and other 
appendages, and on the autenme in 
Myriapoda and Insccla. In tlie 
latter they are also found on the 
tarsal joints of the feet. The ap- 
pearance of these rod-like bodies is 
seen in fig. 1. 

Ciliateil tentacular processes exist 
ill the larva of Brackiojioda wliie.h 
are probably touch organs, but 
there arc no definite organs of this 
kind in the adult form. The Mol- 
hisca have the sense of toucli widely 
diflused. All the soft parts of the 
body are capable of feeling when 
touched, ana in various situations 
there are fine hair-like prolongations 
from cells. Tliese are supplied witli 

iierv«.s, ami are touch orgnna. Such nerve;!,, 

are found on the edge ot the mantle jjanKlionic swelllnK; tactile rods; 
in Lamellibranchiata, where they r, Hue i»aii» of cuticle (Leydlp;). 
maybe in rows; they also exist on the siphons, and “they serve 
to watch over the particles that get into the mantle cavity with 
the water " (Gegenbaur). Processes of a tactile kind are also found 
on the epipodiuin, tlie edge of the mantle, and the cephalic tentacles 
in many Oastcropudaf and on the dorsal tufts of the Nudlhranchiata, 
Here ami there also theio are enlargements of the integument 
covered with cilia and supplied by a nerve which have been regarded 
as touch organs, but are by some supposed to be connected with 
smell (see Sm?:!.!,). Tlie Tunicata liavo cells with long filamentous 
processes ij-’^the integument, which are probably tactile in function. 

In the/^rent majority of fishes touch is limited to the lips, to 
parts offthe fins, and to sjiecial organs called barbels. In the 
Cyprinuids there is a fold of skin bordering the mouth which is 
highly tactile. The lip of the sturgeon is covered with numerous 
papilla; the sucking lip of the lamprey is papillose and highly 
sensitive. The fins are in many fishes modified to serve ns organs 
of touch. Thus the gurnards (Triglidm) have three soft flexible 
rays detached from the fin, and “the filiform radial appendages of 
the rolyncmidWf the prolonged ventral fins of Osphromentis^ Tricho* 
gaster, and other Labyrinthibrnnehs, and of the OphidiideSy* are 
examples of this class of organs (Owen). The barbels are long 
slender processes of skin, either single or in pairs, found in the 
Silwridm^ loaches, barbels, cods, sturgeons, and in the parasitic 
MyjdnidsR. The nerves for the barbels come from the fifth pair of 
cranial nerves. “A cod, blind by absence or destrfiction of both 
eyeballs, has been captured in good condition, arjd it may be sup- 
posed to have found its food by exploring with the symphysial 
barbule, as well as by the sense of smell ” (Owen). Bodies some- 
what similar to the Pacinian corpuscles (to bo afterwards described) 
were discovered by Savi in 1844 in the torpedo; they are arranged 
in linear series on the anterior part of the mouth and nostrils, and 
over the fore part of the electrical organs. Each is composed of 
two capsules, one coiiuectod with the other, and containing a 
granular substance in which th(v nerve end is embedded. Peculiar 
mucous glands are also found outside the electrical organs of the 
torpedo which are believed to minister to touch. Similar organs 
exist in sharks, and John Hunter dissected the snout of the spotted 
dog-fish {Scyllium) “ to show the manner of the nerves ramifying; 
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as also ^eir apparent termination in this part, each ultimate nerve 
appearing to terminate in the bottom of a tube or duct, the sides 
01 which secrete and convey a thick mucus to the skin.” These 
“nervo- mucous” organs are found in the sides and under part of 
the head and on the fore part of the trunk. 

The Amphibia and Reptilia <lo not show any special organs of 
touch. The Hips of tadpoles have tactile papillee. Some snakes 
have a pair of tentacles on the snout, but the tongue is probably 
the chief organ of toiidi in most serpents and lizards. All reptiles 
possessing climbing powers have the sense of touch highly developed 
in tlfe feet. 

Birds have epHl/tlial papillft on the soles of the toes that are no 
doubt tactile. Those aie of great length in the ttapercailzio ( Tetrax 
iirogallus'jf “enabling it to grasp with more security the frosted 
branches of the Norwegian pine trees ” (Owen). It has been sug- 
gested that the delicate “papillose” digits of the smaller birds 
assist them in nest-building by having tlio sense of touch highly 
developed. Ayound the root of the bill in many birds there are 
special tactile organs, assis'^ing the bird to use it as a kind of sensi- 
tive probe for the detection in soft ground of the worms, grubs, and 
slugs that constitute its food. Special bodies of this kind have 
been detected in the beak and tongue of the duck and goose, called 
the tactile corpuscles of 
Merkel, or the corpuscles 
of Grnndry (fig. 2). Sim- 
ilar bodies have been 
found in the epidermis 
of man aivl mammals, in 
the outer root-.s}ieatli of 
tactile hairs or feelers. 

They con^st of small 
bodies composed of a 
capsule enclosing two or Fm- — Tactilo 0»rpu9cleii from duck'a tongue, 
more flattened nifcleated • 

cells, piled in a row. Each corpuscle is separated from the others 
by a transjiareiit protoplasmic disk. Nerve fibres terminate either 
in the celts (Merlvel) or in the protoplasmic 
intercellular matter (Kauvicr, Hesse, Izqui- 
<?rdo). Another form of end-orgaii has been 
described by Horbst as existing in the mucous 
membrane of the duck’s tongue. These cor- 
puscles of Horbst are like small Uaciniau cor- 
puscles with thin and very close lamelltc. 

Developments ofiiitegum'entacvoid of feathers, 
such as the “wattles” of the cock, the “ca- 
runcles ” of the vulture and turkey, are not 
tactile in their function. 

In the great majority of Mammalia the 
general surface of the skin shows sensitive- 
ness, and this is developed to a high dogrc'c 
oil certain parts, sucli as the li[)s, the end of Fio. 3,— Tactile Corpuscle 
a teat, and tliii generative organs. Where 
touch is highly devidoped, the skin, more especially the epidermis, 
is thin and devoid of hair. In the Monkeys tactile ])apill« are found 
in the skin of the fingers and palms, and in the 
skin of the prehensile tails of various species {AUlcs). 

Such papillae also abound in tlie naked akin of the 
nose or snout, in the shrew, mole, 
pig, tapir, and elephant. In the Or- 
nithorhynchus the skin covering the 
mandibles is tactile (Owen), lii many 
animals certain hairs acquire great 
size, length, and stinTiicss. These con- 
stitute the vibrissa*, or whiskers. Each 
largo hair grows from a firm (capsule 
sui^ deep in the true skin, and the 
hair bulb is supplied with sensory 
nerve filaments. In the walrus the 
capsule is cartilaginoi.« in texture. 

The marine Carnivora have strong 
vibrisste which “act as a staff, in a 
way analogous to that held and applied It 
by the band of a blind man ” (Owen). ^ ^ ^ ^ 

f ch species fes hairs of this kind 
developed on the eyebrows, lips, or 

cheeks, to suit a pjlrticular mode of existence, as, for example, the 
long fine whiskers of the night-prowling felines, and in the aye-aye, 
a monkey having nocturnal habits. In the Ungulata the hoofs 
need no delicacy of touqh as regards the discrimination of minute 
points. Such animals, however, have broad, massive sensations of 
touch, enabling them to appreciate the firmness of the soil on which 
they tretiff, and under the hoof wo find Wghly vascular and sensitive 
lamellte or papillre, contributing no douot, not only to the growth 
of the hoof, out also to its sensitiveness. The Cctaxca have numerous 
papillce in the skin, regarding .which John Hunter remarks : “ These 
villi are soft and pliable ; they float in water ; and each is longer or 
shorter according to the size of the animal. In the spermaceti 




whale they are about a quarter of an inch long ; in the grampus, 
bottlenosc, much shorter; in all they are extremely vascular; they 
are sheathed in corresponding hollows of the epiderra,” In some 
whales the skin is throwm into numerous longitudinal plaits on 
the under and fore part of the body {BalmnopUra). Prof. Owen 
remarks regarding these: “It is peculiar to the swifter swimming 
whales that pursue mackerel and herring, and may serve to warn 
them of shoals, by appreciation of an impulse of the water rebound- 
ing therefrom, and so conveying a sense of the propinquity of 
sunken rocks or sand -banks. Sensitiveness to the movements of 
tho ambient ocean is indicated by certain observed phenomena. 
The whale-fishers aver that when a straggler is attacked its follows 
will bear down from some miles’ distance, as if to its assi-stance ; 
and it may be that they are attracted by ])er(!eption of the vibration 
of the water caused by the struggles of the harpooned whale or 
cachalot” (Owen’s Comparative Anatomy ^ vol. iii. p. 189). Bats 
have tho sense of touch strongly developed in the wings and external 
ears, and in some species in the flaps of skin found near the nose. 
Those “nose-leaves'’ and expanded ears frequently show vibratile 
movements, like tho anteimsa of insects, enabling tlie animal to 
detect slight atmospheric impulses. In tho vampires (Desmodt) 
and fruit-eating bats (Ptcropi) the auricular and nasal appendages 
are small; “such sensitive tactile guides or warners in flight are 
only needed in the bats of active food, which must follow in swift 
evolutions, like the swallows, but in gloom, tho volatile ihsects 
that people the siiinincr air at dawn or dusk ” (Owen). There is 
little doubt that many special forms of tactile organs will he found 
in animals using the nose or feet for burrowing. A peculiar end- 
organ has been found in tho nose of the mole, while there are “ end- 
capsules” ill tho tongue of the elephant and “ nerve rings” in the 
ears of tho mouse. 

End-Organs of Tow'h in Man. — In man three special 
forms of tactile end-organs have been described, and can 
be readily demonstrated. 

(1) The End- Bulbs of Krause. — These are oval or 
rounded bodies, from to of an inch long. Each 
consists of a delicate capsule, composed of nucleated con- 
nective tissue enclosing numerous minute cells. On tracing 
the nerve fibre, it is found that the nerve sheath is con- 
tinuous with the capsule, whilst the axis cylinder of the 
nerve divides into branches which lose themselves among 
the cells. Waldeyer and Long worth state that the nerve 
fibrils terminate ’ in the 
cells, thus making these 
bodies similar to the cells 
described by Merkel {ut 
supra). See fig. 5. These 
bodies are found in the 
deeper layers of the con- 
junctiva, margins of 
the lips, nasal mu- 
cous membrane, epi- 
glottis, fungiform 
and circum vallate 
papilla) of the 
tongue, glans penis 
and clitoris, mucous membrane of tho rectum of man, and 
they have also been found on the under surface of the 
“ toes of the guinea-pig, ear and body of 
the mouse, and in the wing of the bat 
(Landois and Stirling). In the genital 
organs aggregations of end-bulbs occur, 
known as the genital corpuscles of 
Krause” (fig. 4). In the synovial mem- 
brane of the joints of the fingers there 
are larger end-bulbs, each connected with 
three or four nerve-filaments. 

(2) The '‘Touch Corpuscles of Wagner 
and Meissner. — These are oval bodies, 
about of an inch long by of an 
inch in breadth. Each consists of a 
series of layers of connective tissue c.-End-Buib from 
arranged transversely, and containing in conjunctiva of calf. 
the centre granular matter with nuclei 

(§g. 7). One, two, or three nerve fibres pass to the lower 
end of the corpuscle, wind tiansversely around it, lose the 



Fio. S.-End-Bulb from human 
conjunctiva. a, nucleated 
ra]>sule; b, core; c, enterinK 
ne-rve-flbre tennlnatlng In the 
Coro at d. 
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white substance of Schwann, penetrate into the corpuscle, 
where the axis cylinders, dividing, end in some way un- 
known. The cor- 
puscles do not con- 
tain any soft core, 
but are apparently 
built up of irregu- 
lar septa? of con- 
nective tissue, in 
the meshes of 
which the nerve 
fibrils end in ex- 
pansions similar 
to Merkel’s cells. 
i)r Thin describes 
simple and com- 
pound corpuscles 
according to the 

number of nerve * ® 

fibres entering 7 . — vertical section of tlu* Sklo df the palm of the 
1 mi 1 j* ^ htitu!. o, hl()0<1-vcss«*l ; b, paijilla of the cutis vei'a; 

tuem. lliese bodies <*, t apillury; /f, ncrvc-tlluo pas.>ln>^ to u touch-cor- 

oro obnn p'lsclo ; c, Waitncr’s 1 ouch-corpuscle ; /, nerve* 

aio luuuu ttnuii- divided transversely; </, eells of the Malpighian 

dantly in the lialm skin. (Krom Lmulols and Stirling, 

c .1 111 alter lilcsiuUccki.) 

01 the hand and 

sole of the foot, where there may be as many as 21 to 
every square millimetre (1 mm. = inch). They are not 
so numerous on the back of the hand or foot, mamma, lips, 
and tip of the tongue, and they are rare in the genital 
organs. “ Kollmann describes three special tactile areas 
in the hand : — (1) the tips of the lingers, with 24 touch 
corpuscles in a length of 10 mm. ; (2) the three eminences 
lying on the palm behind the slits between the fingers, 
with 5 *4-2 *7 touch-corpuscles in the same length ; and 
(3) the ball of the thumb and little finger, with 3*l-3-5 
touch corpuscles. The first two areas also contain many 
of the corpuscles of Vater or Pacini, whilst in the latter 
these corpuscles are fewer and scattered. In the other 
parts of the hand the nervous end- c 

organs arc much loss developed ’’ 

(Landois and ^Stirling). 

(3) T/ie Corpuscles of Voter or 
These, first described by 
Vater so long ago as 1741, are 
small oval bodies, quite visible to 
the naked eye, from to of 
an inch long and to of an 
inch in breadth, attached to the 
nerves of the hands and feet. They 
can be readily demonstrated in the 
mesentery of the cat (fig. 8). Each 
corpuscle consists of 40 to 50 
lamelhe or coats, like the folds of 
an onion, thinner and closer to- 
gether on approaching the centre. 

Kach lamella is formed of an elastic 
material mixed with delicate con- 
nective tissue fibres, and the inner 
surface of each is lined by a single 
continuous layer of endothelial 
cells.. A double contoured nerve 
fibre passes to each. The white 
substance of Schwann becomes 
continuous with the lamclljo, whilst 

the axis cylinder passes into the puscie. a, «tuik ; ft, nn-vo-fibro 
body, and ends in a small knob or Z:!"*'!.;,'..;,,;';'';, ~X 
in a plexus. Sometimes a blood- iicr, with its end cUvidud at/. 
;;essel also penetrates the Pacinian body, entering along 
with the nerve. Such bodies are found in the subcutaneous 
tissue on the nerves of the fingers and toes, near joints, 
attached to thoi nervas of the abdominal plexuses of the 



Fig. 8. — Vatpi-'-s or Pacini's Cor- 


sympathotic, on the coccygeal gland, on the dorsum of the 
penis and clitoris, in the ineso-colon, in the course of the 
intercostal and periosteal nerves, and in the cajJsules of 
lymphatic glands (William Stirling). • 

Phydolof/y of Tomh m Man. — Such are the^pecial end- 
organs of touch. It has also been ascertained that many 
sensory nerves end in a plexus or network,' the uivtimate 
fibrils being connected with the cells of the particular 
tissue in which they are found. Thus they exist in the 
cornea of the eye, and at the junctions of tendons with 
muscles. In the latter situation flattened end-flakes or 
plates ” and “ elongated oval end-bulbs ” have aiso been 
found (Sachs, Rollett, Golgi). A consideration of these 
various types of structure show that they facilitate inter- 
mittent [)ressure being made on tl^.e nerve endings. They 
are all, as it were, elastic cushions into which the nerve 
endings penetrate, so that the slight variation of pressure 
will be transmitted to the nerve. I^obably also they serve 
to break the force of a sudden shock on the nerve endings. 

Sens it i VC ness and Sense of Lornlity . — Tho degree of .sensitiveness 
of the skin is determined by finding tho smallest distance at which 
the two points 
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-iKsthcsl^meter of Sloveklng. 


l)air 

compasses can 
be felt. Tliis 
method, first 
followed by 
Weber, is em- 
ployed by pliy- 
sicians in the 

diagnosis of nervous affe(;tions involving tho sensitiveness of tho 
skill. Tho following tabic shows tho sensitiveness in millimetros 
for an adult, whilst tho correH[)onding numbers for a boy 12 
years of age arc given witliin brackets (Landois and Stirling, after 
Weber):- MilUmetre., 

Tip of tongue, 


Third phalanx of finger, dorsal surface.. 
Tip of nose 


Ball of little lingci’. 


1*1 

[11] 

2-2 -3 

[1-7] 

4*5 

[3-9] 

4-4*5 

[3-9] 

5-5*5 


6*8 

[4-5] 

6*8 

[4-5j 

5-6*8 

[4 '5] 

6*5-7 


5*5-6 


8-9 


9 

[6-8] 

113 

6-8l 

11*3 

[9] 

11*3 

[9] 

11*3 

[9] 

43*6 [11*3] 

15 


15*8 [11*3] 


Dorsum and side of tongue ; white of tlie lips ; 

metacarpal pai t of the thumb 

Third phalanx of the great too, nluntar surface, 

Second phalanx of the fingers, uor.sal surface... 

Back 

Kyelid 

Centro of hard palate 

Lower tli’T?! of the fore-arm, volar .surface 15 

In fronj^of the zygoma 15*8 

Plantar surface of tho great toe 15 ’8 

Iiiiior surface of tlie lip 20 '3 

Behind the z 3 ’goma 22 *G 

Forehead 22 '6 

Occiput 27*1 

Back of the hand * 31*6 

Under the chin 33*8 

Vertex y... 33*8 

Knee 36*1 

Sacrum (gluteal region) 44*6 

Fore-arm and leg 45*1 

Neck 54*1 

Back of the fifth dorsal vertebra ; lower dorsal 

and lumbar region f)t*l 

Middle of the neck 67 *7 

Upper arm; thigh; centre of the hack 67*7 [31*6-^0*C] 

These investigations show not only that the skin is sensitive, 
but that one is able with great precision to distinguish the part 
touclied. This latter power is usually calh5d tho sense of locality^ 
and it is influenced oy various conditions. Tho greater the 
number of sensory nerves in a given area of skin the greater is tho 
ilogree of accuracy in distinguishing different points. Contrast 
ill this way the tip of tho finger and the back of the hand. Sensi- 
tiveness increases from the joints tojvards the extremities, and, as 
pointed out by Vierordt, sen.sitiveness is great in parts of the body 
that arc actively moved. The sensibility of the limbs is finer in 


[9] 

[13*5] 
[15*8] 
[18] 
[22*61 
22-6J 
22 * 6 ] 
' 22 * 6 ] 
‘31*6] 
'33 * 8 ] 
33 *8] 
[36'1] 
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the transverse axis Umii in the long axis of the limb, to the extent 
of 4 on the flexor surface of the upper limb and J on the extensor 
surface ^Landois). It is doubtful if exercise improves sensitive- 
ness, as ’Francis Galton found that the performances of blind boys 
wore not superior »to those of other boys, and lie says that “ the 
guidance of the blind depends mainly on the multitude of col- 
lateral indic^ations, to which they give much heed, and not their 
superiority to any one of thom.’’^ When the skin is moistened 
witli, ^dilfereilt fluids sensibility is increased. Siislowa made the 
curious discovery that, if the area between two points distinctly 
feli^bo tickled or bo stimulated by a weak electric current, the 
impressions arq^ fased. Stretching the skin, and baths in water 
containing carbonic acid or common salt, increase the power of 
localizing tactile impressions. In experimenting with the com- 
passes, It will be fopnd that a smaller distance can bo distinguished 
if one proceeds from greater to smaller distances than in the re- 
verse (lircction. A smaller distance can also be detected when 
the points of the compasses are placed one after tlio other on the 
skin than when they arc yla(;ed simultaneously. If tlio points of 
the compasses are une(iuaJly heated, tlio sensation of two contacts 
becomes oonfusc<l. Anamemic condition, or a state of venous con- 
gestion, or the application of cold, or violent stretehingof the skin, 
or the use of such siihstanccs as atropine, daturiri, morphia, 
strychnine, alcohol, bromide of potassium, caiiiiahin, and hydrate 
of chloral blunt sensibility. The only active suhstance said to 
increase it is calfoin. 

Absohiie se7is}fiv^nesSf as indicated by a soise of presmre.y lias 
been detyrmined by various methods. Two diflVreiit weights are 
ilaced on the part, and the smallest dilTerenco in weight tliat can 
)0 perceived is noted. Weber placed small weights directly on 
the skin; ‘lAuhert and Kammler uiaded small plates; Dohrn made 
use of a balance, having a blunt point at one end of the beam, rest- 
ing on the skhi, whilst weights were placed on the other end of the 
beam to equalizedho pressure; Eulonhcrg invented an instrument 
like a spiral spring pajier-clip or balance (the baraisthesiometer), 
having au index .showing the pressure in grammes ; Ooltz employed 
an india-rubber tube filled with water, and this, to ensure a con- 
stant surface of contact, bent at one spot over a piece of cork, is 
.touched at that spot by the cutaneous part to bo examined, and, 
by rhythmicnlly exerted pressure, waves analogous to those of the 
arterial pulse are produced in the tube” (Hermann); and Landois 
invented a mercurial balance, enabling liim to make rapid variations 
, in the weight without giving rise to any shock (figured in Landois 
and Stirling’s Physioloyj/, p. 1155). These methods have given the 
following general results. (1) The greatest acuteness is on the 
forehead, temples, aiul hack of the hand and forearm, which detect 
a pressure of *002 gramme; fingers detect *005 to *015 gramme; 
the chin, abdomen, and nose *04 to *05 gramme. (2) Goltz’s 
method gives the same general results as Weber’s experiment with 
the compasses, with the exception that the tip of tne tongue has 
its sensation of pressuro much lower in the scale than its sensation 
of touch. (3) Eulenherg found the following gradations in the 
fineness of the pressure sense: — the forehead, lips, back of the 
cheeks, amj temples appreciate differences of to (2^^ • 205 to 
300 : 310 grammes). The back of the last phalanx of the fingers, 
the forearm, hand, 1st and 2d phalanges, the palmar surface or the 
hand, forearm, and u])per arm distingui.sh differences of ^ to ^ 
(200 : 220 to 200 : 210 grammes). The front of the leg and thigh 
is similar to th*e forearm. Then follow the hack of foot and 
toes, the sole of the foot, and the hack of the leg and thim. Dohrn 


Infortnation from Tactile Impressions , — These enable us to come 
to the following conclusions. (1) We note the existence of some- 
thing touching the .sensory surface. (2) From the intensity of the 
sensation we determine the weight, tension, or intensity of the pres- 
sure. This sensation is in the first instance referred to the skin, 
but after the pressure has reached a certain amount muscular sensa- 
tions are also experienced— the so-called muscular sense. (3) The 
locality of the part touched is at once determined, and from this 
the probable position of the touching body. Like the visual field, 
to which all retinal impressions are referred, jioint for point, there 
is a tactile field, to which all points on the skin surface may be 
referred. (4) Hy touching a body at various points, from the 
ditterence of pressure and from a comparison of the positions of 
various points in the tactile field wc judge of the configuration of 
the body. A iiumljcr of “ tactile pictures” are obtained by pass- 
ing tile skin over the touched body, and the sliape of the body is 
further determined by a kiiovvlcdgo of the muscular movements 
necessary to bring the cutaneous surface into contact with dilferent 
portions of it. If there is ahnonnal displacement of position, a 
false conception may arise as to the sliape of the body. Thu.s, if 
a small marble or a pea he placed between the index and middle 
finger so as to touch (with tne palm downwards) the outer side of 
the index finger and the inner side of the middle finger, a sensation 
of touching one round body is experienced ; hut if the fingers be 
crossed, so that the marble touches the inner side of the index 
finger and the outer side of the middle finger, there will he a 
feeling of two round bodies, because in these circumstances there 
is added to the feelings of contact a feeling of distortion (or of 
muscular action) like what would take place if tlie fingers, for pur- 
poses of touch, were placed in that abnormal position. Agaim 
as showing that our knowledge of the tactile field is jireciso, there 
is the well-known fact that when a piece of skin is transplanted 
from the forehead to the nose, in tne operation for removing a 
deformity of the nose arising from lupus or other ulcerative 
disease, the patient feels the new nasal part as if it were his fore- 
head, and he may have the curious sensation of a nasal instead of 
a frontal headache. (5) From the number of points touched we 
judge as to tlie smoothness or roughness of a body. A body having 
a uniformly level surface, like a billiard ball, is smooth ; a body 
having points irregular in size and number in a given area is rough ; 
and if the points arc vmy close together it gives rise to a sensation, 
like that of the j)ilo of velvet, almost intolerable to gome indivi- 
duals. Again, if the pressure is so uniform as not to be felt, as when 
the body is imraerscif in water (paradoxical as this may seem, it is 
the case that the sensation of contact is felt only at the limit of the 
fluid), we experience the sensation of being in contact with a fluid. 
(6) Lastly, it would appear that touch is always the result of varia- 
rion of pre.ssure. No portion of the body when touching anything 
can be regarded as absolutely motionle.sH, and the slight oscillations 
of the sensory surface, and in many cases of the oody touched, 
produce those variations of pressure on which touch depends. 

Theories as to Touch , — To explain the phenomenon of the tactile 
field, and more especially the romarkaule variations of tactile 
sensibility above described, various theories have been advanced. 
(1) The one most generally known is that of E. H. Weber, as 
modified or restated by Lotzo, Meissner, Czermak, and others. It 
a.ssumos that, whilst we refer every tactile sensation to a certain 
position in the tactile fi(dd, we do not refer it merely to a point, but 
to a circular or oval area on tlie skin, called a circle of sensibility. 
Further, itisassum^nl that if two such circles touch or overlap they 


placed a weight of 1 gramme on the skin, and then deterUhined the 
least additional weight that could he detected, with thisTesult.* — 
3d phalanx of finger, *499 gramme ; hack of the foot, *5 gramme ; 
2d phalanx, 771 gramme ; 1st phalanx, *82 gramme ; leg, 1 
gramme; hack of hand, 1'156 grammes; palm, 1'108 grammes; 
patella, 1*6 grain m cs ; forearm, 1*99 grammes; umhiYicus, 3*5 
grammes ; and back, 3*8 grammes (Landois and Stirling). (4) In 
passing from light to heavier weights, the acuteness increases at 
once, a maximum is ^-cached, and then with heavy weights the 
power of distinguishing the diflereiices diminishes (Hcring, Bieder- 
mnnu). (6) A sensation of pressure after the weights have been 
removed may be noticed (after ^pressure sensation), especially if the 
weight bo considerable. (6) Valentine noticed that, if the finger 
were held agai|ist a blunt- toothed wheel, and the wheel wore rotated 
with a certain rajiidity, ho felt a smooth margin. This was ex- 
perienced when tlfc intervals of time between the contacts of suc- 
cessive teeth were less than from to of a second. The same 
experiment can bo readily made by holding the finger over the holes 
in one of the outermost circles of a large syren rotating quickly ; 
the sensations of individual holes become fused, so as to ^ve rise 
to a feeling of touching a slit. (7) Vibrations of strings are de- 
tected e^en when tlie number is about 1600 per second ; above this 
the sensation of vibration ceases. ^ HV attaching bristles to the 
prongs of tuning forks, and bringirfg these into contact with the 
lip or tongue, sensations of a very acute character are experienced, 
wnich are most intense wherf the forks vibrato from 600 to 1600 
per second. 


cannot bo individually perceived, and that they can only be so 
individually perceived when one or more circles of sensibility inter- 
vene, or, in other ^ ^ 

words, when there 


is a “non -irri- 
tated sensory ele- 
ment” between 
the two points 
touched (figs. 10 
and 11). 

Each circle of 
sensibility may 
be supposed to 
be innervated by 



Thus, suppose the 11. ^Diagrams of Trfctne Innerratlon. (FVom 

sensitive suriace Beaunia, Phytiologie Humaine.) 

of the skin to be 

diagrammatically represented a.s in figs. 10 and 11, each squa» ^ 
would be a “ circle oT sensibility.” In more sensitive regions the 
squares wouhl he smaller and the number of nerve terminations 
greater than in less sensitive regions. In fig. 10 the area contains 
nine “circles” and has nine nerve tcrniination.s, whilst in fig. 11, 
although the total area is the same, there are thirty-six “circlef3i” ^ 
and thirty-six nerve filaments. If the points of the compasses be 
daced at a and c in tig. 10 the sensation will be that of one point ; 
tnere would also be a sensation of one point if they were placed at c* 
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/ind d , ; but if the points touch c and e there will be a double sensa- 
tion, because the “circle” d intervenes. Again, in fig. 11, where 
the circles ” are much smaller and more numerous, the minimum 
distance at which two sensations are experienced is much less than 
in fig. 10, for this would happen when the compa.sse8 touch a and d. 
It will also bo observed that the same distance d e in fig. 10 would 
give a single sensation, whilst it would give a double sensation in 
fig. 11. Hut c c ill fig, 10 gives a double sensation, and yet the same 
distance would give a single sensation if the points of the com- 
passes touched adioining “circles.’’ A “circle of sensibility,” 
however, cannot be regarded as an- anatomical magnitude or 
“cutaneous sensory unit,” or, in other words, the area of distribu- 
tion of a single nerve-fibre. The extent of any such hypothetical 
circle can be altered by practice and attention, and wc may therefore 
assume that the circles overlap, and that even the same area of skin 
receives numerous nerve fila- 
ments, and that consequent- 
ly, when a body is touched, 
it excites at once many fila- 
ments. This is illustrated 
by fig. 12. 

It will bo seen that each 
area receives a certain num- 
ber of nerve fibres and each 
nerve fibre supplies fibrils 
that cross the fibrils of ad- 
joining nerves. If the ]»oint 
of the compass touch at a, 
it will irritate all tlie libres 
from 1 to 7, but these will 
not be excited with etpial in- 
tensity ; the excitation will 
be at a maximum at 4, more 
feeble for 3 and 5, and still 
more feeble for 2 and 6 ; so 



Fio. 12.—DlagraTn RhowlnR overlapping of 
“cln lcn of senaibiliiy.'’ (From beuunis.) 


that the intensity of tho excitation may bo represented by the curve 
above a. In this case the hcnsatioii will be that of one point, because 
all the fibrils have been excited. If tho other jiointof the compass 
bo placed at ft, there will he an intermediary region not excited, and 
two points will he felt. Suppose now the second point of the com- 
passes is moved to c, all the lihrils between tho two points a and c 
are excited, and there is likely a sensation of single contact ; but 
the excitation of tlie fibrils 7 and 8 is very feeble, and it is possible, 
by attention and practice, to leave these out, and then there will be 
a sensation of two conta<*t8 (Hcaunis). This mechanical theory has 
no anatomical basis, except it be the statement made by Krause tliat 
the distance of tho two points of the ooni[)asses at whicdi two points 
are felt includes in the mean 12 tactile corpuscles. Whilst atten- 
tion has been mainly directed to the skin as the locality where an 
anatomical explanation is to he sought for, it must not be forgotten 
that processes may be in ojicration in tho nerve centres. It is 
well known that irradiation of nervous impulses occur in the nerve 
centres (see PuYsroLoov, vol. xix. p. 29), and it is not unlikely that, 
when a nervous iin[>ression I'caches the brain from a particular area 
of skin, this may be diffused to neighbouring iiervc-cclls, exciting 
these, and that then the effect on these cells, in accordance with 
the law that sensations in nerve centres are referred to tho origins 
in the periphery of tho sensory nerve fibres reaching them, will bo 
referred to adjoining areas of skin, or, in other woras, to adjoining 
points in the tactile field. * 

Wundt has projiounded a jisycho-physiological theory that every 
part of the skin with tactile sensibility always conveys an impres- 
sion of the locality of the sensation. Each area of skin has a 
“ local colour,” ami this diminishes from arra to area. The grada- 
tion is sudden where tlie sense of locality is acute and gradual where 
it is obtuse. “ A circle of sensation is an area where the local 
colour changes so little that two separate impressions fuse into one ” 
(Landois). Practice enables one to notice the changes of local 
colour, and thus more and more accurately to di.seriminato points 
closer and closer togetlier. This theory does not appear to explain 
anything; it simply restates tlic phenomena for which an explana- 
tion is desired. 


Sknsations of Tkmi’Euatukk. — Tho skin is not merely the seat 
of tactile impressions, but also of impre8.sions of temperature. 
This . dci»ends on thermic irritation of tho terminal organs, as 
proved by the folkiwing experiment of E. H. Weber If the 
elbow be dipped into a very cold fluid, the cold is dnly felt at the 
immersed part of the body (where the fibres terminate); pain, 
’however, is felt in the terminal organs of the ulnar nerve, namely, 
in the finger points ; this jiain, at the same time, deadens the local 
sensation of cold.” If the Kensation of cold wore due to tho 
irritation of a specific-nerve fibre, the sensation of cold would be 
referred to the tips of the fingers. When any part of the skin 
'Is above its normal mean temperature, warmth is felt ; in the 
opposite case, cold. The normal mean temperature of a given 
area varies according to the distribution of hot blood in it and, to 
the activity of uutritive changes occurring in it. When the skin 


is brought into contact with a good conductor of heat there is a 
sensation of cold. A sensation of heat is experienced when heat is 
carried to the skin in any way. The following are the cnief facts 
that have been ascertained regarding the temperature sense. (1) 
E. H. Weber found that, with a skin temperature of from 15“*5 C. 
to 35** C., the ti}>s of the fingers can distinguish a difference of 
•26® C. to *2® C. Temneratu res just below that of the blood (33® C.- 
27® C. ) are distinguisned by the most sensitive parts, even to *06* 
C. (2) Tho thermal sense varies in different regioi'is as folK>v^8 : — 
tip of tongue, eyelids, cheeks, lips, neck, belly. The “perceptible 
iiiinimuni ’ was found to be, in degrees C. : — breast, ’4® ; back,' ’9® ; 
back of hand, '3® ; palm, *4® ; arm', *2® ; back foot, *4® ; thigh, 
*6®; leg, -6® to '2®; cheek, '4® ; temple, *3®. (8) If two (iifferent 

temperatures are applied side by side and simultaneously, the 
im[>rc8sion8 often fuse, especially if the areas are close 'together. 
(4) Practice is said to improve the thermal sense. (5) Sensations 
of heat and cold may curiou.sly alternate ; thus “ wdien the skin 
is dipped first into water at 10® C. we feel cold, aqd if it be then 
dipped into water at 16® C. we have at- first a feeling of warmth, 
but soon again of cold ” (Landois). (6) The same temperature 
applied to a large area is not ap])reeiated in the same way as when 
applied to a small one ; thus “ the wliflo hand when placed in 
water at 29® *5 C. feels warmer than when a finger is clipped into 
water at 32® C\ 

There is every reason to hold that there are different nerve fibres 
and ditlcrent central organs for the tactile and thermal sensations, 
but nothing definite is known. Tlie one sensation undoubtedly 
affects the other. Thus the miiiimun; distance at whicli, two com- 
pass points arc felt is diminislied when one point is warmer than 
the other. Again, a colder weight is felt as heavier, “ so tliat the 
apparent difference of pressure becomes gi’cater when file lieavier 
weight is at tlic .same time eolder, and less when the lighter weight 
is colder, and diirerence of pressure is felt wdth equal weights of 
unequal temperature” (E. If. Weber). Great swisibility to differ- 
ences of tcniperaturo is noticed after removal, alteration by vesi- 
cants, or destruction of the epidermis, and in the skin affection 
called herpes zoster. Tho same occurs in some cases of locomotor 
ataxy. Removal of the epidermis, as a rule, increases tactile 
seiihibility and the sense of locality. Increased tactile sensibility 
is termed hyjicrpsela^ihrsia, and is a rare phenomenon in nervous 
diseases. Paralysis of tlu^ tactile sense is called hypopselapJusia^ 
whilst its entire loss is apsdaphrsia. Hrowii-S^quard mentions a 
case in which contact of two points gave rise to a sense of a third 
point of contact. Certain conditions of 'the nerve centres affect 
the senses both of touch and temperature. Under the infiucnce of 
morphia tho person may feel abnormally enlarged or diminished in 
size. As a rule the senses are affected simultaneously, but cases 
occur wliere one may be attcctcd more than the other. Herzen 
states that “limbs which are sleeping” fool heat and not cold 
(Landois). 

Pain. — In aihlitioii to sensations of touch and of temperature 
referred to the skin, there is still a third kind of sensation unlike 
either, namely, pain. This sensation cannot be supposed to be 
excited by irritations of the end-organs of touch, or of specific 
thermal end-organs (if there be .such), but rather to irritation of 
ordinary sensory nerves, and there is every reason to believe that 
painful impressions make their way to the brain along siunal 
tracks in the sjiinal cord. If we consider our mental conciition 
as regards^ ‘ensation at any moment, wo notice numerous sensations 
more or less definite, not referred directly to the surface, nor to 
externa*^ objects, such as a feeling of general comfort, free or im- 
peded breathing, hunger, thirst, malaise, horror, fatigue, and pain. 
These are all caused by tho irritation of ordinary sensory nerves in 
different localities, and if the irritation of such nerves, by chemical, 
thernml, mechanical, or nutritional stimuli, passes beyond a certain 
maximum point of intensity tlie result is pain. Irritation of a 
nerve, in accordance with the law of “peripheral reference of 
sensation,” will cause pain. Soinctinies the irritation applied to 
the trunk of a sensory nerve may be so intense as to destroy its 
normal function, and loss of sensation or ana*sthe.sia results. If 
then tlie stimulus bo increased further, pain is excited which is 
referred to the end of the nerve, with tlic result of producing what 
has been called aimsthcsia dolorosa. Pains frequently cannot be 
distinctly located, probably owing to tho fact of irradiation in the 
nervo centres and subsequent reference to areas of the body which 
are not really the seat of irritations. Tho intensity of pain depends 
on the degree of excitability of tho sensory nerves, whilst its mas- 
siveness depends on the number of nerve fibres affected. The 
quality of tlie pain is probably jiroduced by tho kind of irritation 
of the nerve, us affected by the structure of tho part and the greater 
or le^s continuance of severe pressure. Tlius there are piercing, 
cutting, bonng, burning, throbbing, pressing, gnawing,«dull, an(i 
acute varieties of pain. Sometimes the excitability of the cutaneous 
nerves is so great that a breath of air or a delicate touch may 
give rise to suffering. This hypcralgia is found in inflammatory 
affections of the skin. In muralgia the pain is characterized by 
its character of shooting along the course of the nerve and by 
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severe /ixacerbations. In many nervous diseases there are dis- 
ordered sensations referred to the skin, such as alternations of heat 
and col({, burning, creeping, itching, and a feeling as if insects 
were crawling on the surface (formication). This condition is 
termed paralgia. fThe terra hypalgia is applied to a diminution 
and analgia to paralysis of pain, as is produced by ainesthetics. 

Musculak* Sense. — The sensory impressions considered in this 
article are closely related to the so-called muscular sense, or that 
sensego? feeling by whieh we are aware of the state of the muscles of 
a limb as regards contraction or relaxation. Some have held that 
thefnuscular sense is really din^to greater or less stretching of the 
skin and therefereHo irritation of the nerves of that organ. That 
this is not the case is evident from the fact that disordered move- 
ments indicating perversion or loss of this sense are not affected by 
removal 5f the skin (jClaudo Bernard). Further, cases in the human 
being have been noticed where there was an entire loss of cutaneous 
sensibility whilst tho muscular sense was unimpaired. It is also 
known that nyscles possess sensory nerves, giving rise, in certain 
circum.stance8, to fatigue, ind, when strongly irritated, to tho pain 
of cramp. Muscular sensations are really excited by irritation of 
sensory nerves passing from the muscles thtuiiselves. We are thus 
made conscious of whethpr or not the muscles are contracted, and 
of the amount of contraction ncce8.sary to overcome resistance, and 
this knowledge enables ns to judge of the amount of voluntary im- 
pulse. Loss or diminution of tho muscular sense is seen in chorea 
and especially in locomotor ataxy. Increase of it is rare, but it is 
seen in the curious anectioii called unxietas tibiarurn, “ a painful con- 
dition of ^mrest, which lead! to a continual change in the position 
of the limbs ” (Landois). See also Physiology. (J. G. M.) 

TOUL^a town of France, chef-lieu of an arrondissement 
in the department of Meurtho-ct-Moselle, on the left bank 
of the Moselle, 199 miles ca.st of Paris by the railway to 
Nancy, at tho point whdre the Marne Canal joins those of 
the Rhioe and tho East. The isolated hills of St Michel 
and Barine respectively rise 548 feet and 574 feet above 
tho town, which is a stronghold of the first order, the 
centre of an entrenched camp protected by numerous forts 
and redoubts, and a link in the chain of fortifications 
which extends from Verdun to Belfort. The light and 
-elegant church of St fitienne (formerly the cathedral) has 
a fine choir and transept, dating from the 13th century ; 
tho nave and aisles are of the 14th, and the beautiful 
recently restored facade and tho towers (246 feet) of the 
15th. The interior (118 feet in height, 289 in length, and 
89 in width) has fine glass, a remarkable organ-loft, and 
some interesting monuments. The bas-reliefs of tho 
charming Gothic cloister (13th and 14th centuries) were 
much damaged during the Revolution. The choir and 
transept of St Gongoult, a fine church of tho 13th century 
with a fa(,‘ade of the 15th, contain some interesting 13th- 
century glass ; and the light groups of supporting columns, 
and the sculptures in tho cloisters (first half of the 16th 
century), should also be mentioned. The olA episcopal 
palace (18th century) is now used as the town-hall; it 
contains the museum and library, in which is pjbserved 
the golden bull by which the emperor Charles IV. in 
1367 confirmed the liberties of tho city. Tho population, 

9632 in 1881, was 9981 in 1886 (commune 10,459). 

• 

Toul ( Tullum) is one of tho oldest towns of France ; originally 
capital of tho Leuci, in tlie Belgic confederation, it acquired great 
importance under the Romans. It was evangelized by St Mansuy 
in the latter half of the 4th century, and became one of the leading 
nees of north-cast Gaul. After being sacked successively by Goths, 
Burgundians, Vandals, and Huns, Toul was conquered by tho 
Franks in 450. Under the Merovingians it was governed by counts, 
assisted by efcetive officers. The bishops, who had become 
increasingly powerful, were invested with sovereign rights in the 
lOth^ceutury, holding only of the emperor, and for a period of 
300 years (13th to 16m centuries) the citizens maintained a long 
struggle against them. The town was forced to yield for a time to 
the count of Vaudemont^in the 12th century, and twice to the duke 
of Lorraine in the 16th, and was thrice devastated by the plague in 
the 16th. Charles V. made a solemn entry into the town in 1644, 
but in t^ie following? year, at the injtanco of the Cardinal de 
Lorraine, it placed itself under th® perpetual protection of the 
kinp of France. Henry II. took poWssion in 1652, but tho town 
with its territory was not ofjjcially incorporated with France till 
1648. Henry IV. was received in state in 1603. and in 1637 the 
parlemont of Metz was troniferredto Toul. In 1700 Vauban recou- 
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striictcd tile fortifications of tho town, and in 1790 tho bishopric 
was suppressed and the diocese united to that of Nancy. Toul 
capitulated in 1870, after a bombardment of twelve days from 
heights now included in tho new fortifications. 

TOULON, a French fortress of the first class, chef-lieu 
of an arrondissement in the department of Var, of the 
5th naval arrondissement, and of a military subdivision, is 
situated on the Mediterranean, 42 miles east-south-east of 
Marseilles by tho railway to Nice. The bay, which opens 
to the east, has two divisions, the “ grand rade and the 
“petite rade”; it is sheltered on the north and west by 
high hills, closed on the south by the peninsula of Capes 
Sici(^) and Cdpet, and protected on the east by a huge 



breakwater, — the entrance, 1300 feet wide, being defensible 
by torpedoes. A ship coming from the open sea must first 
pass the forts of St Marguerite, of Cape Brun, of La 
Malgue, and of St Louis to tho north, and the battery of 
the signal station to the south ; before reaching the petite 
rade it must further pass under the guns of the battery of 
Le Salut to the east, and of the forts of Balaguier and 
L’^guilletto to the west. Tho Bay of La Seyne lies west 
of the petite rade, and is defended by the forts of Les 
Six-Fours, NapoUon (formerly Fort Cairo), and Malbous- 
quet, and the batteries of Les Arenes and Les Gaus. To 
the north of Toulon rise the defensive works of Mont 
Faron and Fort Rouge, to the east tho forts of Artigues 
and St Catherine, to the north-cast the formidable new 
fort of Le Coudon, and to the south-east that of La Colie 
Noire, respectively dominating the highway into Italy 
and the valley of Hyeres with the Bay of Carqueyranne. 
Tho port of Toulon consists of the old dock, of which 
one-third is reserved for the national navy, a new dock, 
wholly so devoted, a harbour capable of receiving trading 
vessels drawing from 16 to 18 feet, but only used for car- 
goes of wood and wine, and the Costigneau dock. The 
naval arsenal (ineiuding the arsenal of Castigneau, which 
is contiguoJs with it, in the direction of La Seyne) extends 
over 4 miles, has an area of 667 acres, and employs from 
12,000 to 13,000 men. It contains the offices connected 
with the administration of the port, the office of naval 
construction, a well-stored naval museum, and a great 
variety of workshops. These last include a rope-wor]^ 
1050 X 66 feet, covered building yards, careening basins, 
forges, armourers’ and joiners’ shops, general magazines, 
reconstructed on a fireproof principle sincp the conflagra- 
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tion of 1793, in which are stored all materials required in 
the arsenal and on board ship, a park of artillery, a 
splendid collection of arms, and separate storehouses for 
various classes of rigging. The Castigneau arsenal con- 
tains the navy bakery of twenty ovens, capable of cooking 
600,000 rations daily, the foundry and boiler-making 
works, engineers’ workshops, forges, three large careening 
basins, a washing house, a slaughter house, stores of pro- 
visions, coals, anchors and machinery, and the like. The 
Mourillon arsenal, to the south-east of the town, has stores 
of wood, building yards, and appliances for naval con- 
struction in wood and iron. The town, enlarged to the 
north under the second empire, has on that side a fine new 
quarter ; but in the old town the streets are for the most 
part narrow, crooked, and dirty, and to their insanitary 
state the cholera e])idemic of 1881 has been attributed. 
The chief buildings are the old cathedral of St Marie 
Majeure, the church of St Louis, the town-hall, the theatre 
(seating 2000 persons), the museum, the library (18,000 
volumes), the naval and military hos[»ital, with a natural 
history collection and an anatomical museum attached, a 
naval school of medicine, a school of hydrography, and 
large barracks. The imports are wine (2,470,000 gallons 
in 1881), corn, w^ood, coal, hemp, iron, sugar, coffee, and 
fresh fish ; the exports are salt, copper ore, barks for 
tanning, and oils. In 1882 the movement of the port 
was represented by 280 vessels (41,000 tons). The in- 
teresting buildings and gardens of the hos[)ital of Bt 
Mandrier stand on the peninsula of Ca]ic Cepet, and near 
them is the lazaretto. Tn 1881 the population of Toulon 
was 48,832, and in 1886 it was 53,041, exclusive of 
12,487 soldiers, sailors, <^'c. (commune 70,122). 

Tho Roman Tdo Martins is siipt>os(‘d to liavo stood near the 
lazaretto. Tho town was snocossively sacked hy Gotlis, Burgun- 
dian.s, Franks, and Saracens. During tho early Middlo Ages, and 
till conquered by Charles of Anjou in 1259, it was under lords of 
its own, and ontcicd into alliance with tliu rcpuhlics of Marscdlles 
and Aries. 8t Louis, Louis Xlf., and Francis f. strongthenc<l its 
fortifications. It was seized by tlio einj)eror Charles V. in lft24 
and 1536. Henry IV. founded a naval arsenal at Toulon, which 
\vas further strengtlicned by h'ieholiou, and Vauban iiiado tho new 
dock, a new enceinte, and several forts and batteries. In 1707 
the town was nnsuece.ssfiilly bcsi(‘ged by tho duke of Savoy, Prince 
Eugene, and an English fleet. In 1721 there was an outbreak of 
the plague. In 1792, after great and sanguinary disonler, the 
royalists of the town sought the support of the English and Spaiii.sh 
fleets cruising in the neighbourhood. The convention having 
replied by putting tlio town “ hors la loi,” the inliabitants opened 
their harbour to tin? English. The army of tho republic now laid 
siege to the town, and it was on this occasion that Napoleon Bona- 
parte first made his name as a soldier. The (orts commanding the 
town having bco?i taken, tlie English ships retired after .setting fire 
to the arsenal. The conllagration was extinguished by the prisoners, 
but not before 38 out of a total of 56 vessels had been dcstroye<l. 
Under the Directory Toulon became the most important French mili- 
tary fort on the Mediterranean ; it was liere that Napoleon organizc<l 
tho Egyptian camjmign, and the expedition against Algiers set out 
from Toulon in 1830. The fortifieatioiis have been strengthened 
by Napoleon 1., Louis I’liilippe, Napoleon III., and since 1870. 

TOULOIIBE, chef lieu of the French department of 
Haute-Garonne, 478 miles south from Paris and 160 south- 
east from Bordeaux, stands on the right bank of the 
Garonne, which here describes a bold outward curve to the 
cast. On the left bank is the Faubourg Bt Cyprien. The 
river is spanned by tliree bridges, — that of St Pierre to tho 
north, that of Bt Michel towards the south, gind the Pont 
Neiif in the centre ; the last-named, a fine construction of 
"•seven arches, was begun in 1543. The city is peculiarly 
subject to great floods, such as that of 1855, which de- 
stroyed the suspension bridge of St Pierre, or the still more 
disastrous one of June 1875, which, besides carrying away 
•ithat of St Michel, laid the Faubourg St Cyprien under 
water, destroyed 7000 houses, and drowned 300 people. 
East and north of the city runs the great Canal du Midi 
(from the Mediterranean), which here joins the Garonne. 
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Between this canal and tho city proper extends the l<5ng line 
of boulevards (Boulevards Lacrosses, d’Arcolc, dif 22 Sen- 
tembre, <kc.) leading by the All^e St Etienne to the Boulid- 
grin, whence a series of allies shoot out*in all directions. 
South-west the All6e St Michel leads towards tj;ie Garonne, 
and south the Grande Alice towards the Faubourg St 
Michel. These boulevards take the pJace o'f the (rid city 
walls. Between them and the canal lie the more modern 
faubourgs of St Pierre, Arnaud-Bernari), Matabiau, ike. 



Tho more ancient part of the city consists of narrow irregu- 
lar pebble-paved streets. Most of the houses are of brick, 
and none of any great architectural pretensions, except 
those which date back at least to the 17th century, fti 
1868 the municipal authorities determined to construct two 
entirely new streets, broad and straight, intended to cut 
one another at right angles near the centre of the city. Of 
these the first, the Rue do Metz, starts eastward from the 
Pont Ne^f, and will ultimately intersect the Rue d’Alsace- 
Lorraino running from north to south. These alterations, 
howe/er, go on very slowly. The Place du Capitole maybe 
regar(Ied as the centre, whence streets branch out in every 
direction. Eastward and north-east the Rue La Fayette 
lead.s across the boulevards towards the A116e La Fayette, 
beyond which, across the Canal du Midi, are the ficole 
Veti^rinaire and the railway station, and still farther off 
tho obelisk erected to commemorate tjie battle of Toulouse 
(April 10, 1814), and the observatory. From the north- 
west of the Place du Capitole the Rue du Taur runs due 
north past the ancient figliso du Taur to the great l^glise 
St Sernin, the largest and most famous chui;ph of southern 
France. From the north-west corner of the same Place the 
Rue des Lois conducts towards the licold'de Droit aod the 
arsenal. In a more westerly direction the Rue Pargamin- 
iere stretches towards the venerable church and the bridge 
of St Peter From the south-west corner the Rue des 
Balances extends towards the Rue de Metz and the Pont 
Neuf. From tho south tho Rue St Rome, Rue des "Changes, 
and Rue des Filatiers Icdd to the Place des Carmes or de 
la R^publique ; while from the south-east corner the Rue 
de la Pomme and the Rue Boulbonne lead across the Rue 
d’Alsace-Lorraine to the cathedral of St Stephen. In the 
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south i)f the city lies the palais de justice, near which are 
the ancient church of the Inquisition and several of the 
finest hbuses in Toulouse. Going northwards, the traveller 
passes the figliae de la Dalbade on his way towards the 
Pont Neuf, immediately to the north of which is the Iilglise 
de la Daureide. North of this church, but somewhat farther 
from^4ho river, is the military hospital, to the immediate 
east of which lie the lyc6e, the church of the Jacobins, 
an(f the public library. 8quth-cast from this, about half- 
way towards thb cathedral, is the museum. North of the 
military hospital and beyond the Rue Pargaraini^re lie the 
arsenal find the Faubourg St Pierre. Slightly to the north- 
west of the Pont St Pierre the Canal de Rrienne (finished 
1778) cuts across the angle formed by the Garonne and 
Canal du MMi. Between the Canal de Brienne and the 
Garonne is the chief manufacturing part of the city, where 
the great Bazacle flour-mill stands. Along the right bank 
of the river run theVarious quays of St Pierre, tfec. In 
the Faubourg St Cyprien, just north of the Pont Neuf, is 
the H6tel Dieu St Jacques, said to have been founded before 
the 12th centurjj, with its largo gardens. Close to the 
Pont St Pierre is the h(jsi)ital of St Joseph de la Grave, 
which iftakes up 1432 ocds, and affords shelter to found- 
lings and the aged. South of the All^e St Michel is the 
Jardin dt% Plantes, founded by the ill-fated La Perouse. 

The most interesting buiMing is the church of 8t Sernin or 
Saturuinus, wliom legend represents as the first preacher of the. 
gospel ill TouloiAo, whore die was perhaps martyred towards the 
inkidle of tho 3d century. The oldest part of the present building 
was consjicratcd by Urban II. in 1096, This church is now the 
largest edifice of southern France, being 375 feet from east to west 
and 217 feet in its utmost breadth. The nave (12th and 13th cen- 
turies) is remarkable for having double aisles. Four pillars, sup- 
porting the central tower, are surrounded by heavy masonry, which 
somewhat spoils the general harmony of the interior. In the 
southern transept is tho “portail des comtes,” so named because 
.near it lie the tombs of William Taillefcr, Pons, and other early 
counts of Toulouse. Tho little chamd in which these tombs (as- 
cribed to tho 11 til century) are found was restored by the capitols 
of Toulouse in 1648. Another chapel contains a Byzantine Christ 
of late 11th-century workmanship. The choir (11th and 12th cen- 
turies) ends in an apso, or ratlier chevet, surrounded by a range of 
columns, marking olf an aisle whicli in its turn opens into five 
chapels. The stalls are of ICth-eeiitury work and very grotesquely 
carved. Against the northern wall is an ancient tahle (Vautcl^ which 
an llth-(;entury inscription declares to have belonged to St S<?rnin. 
In tho crypts are many relics, wliich, however, wcr(3 robbed of their 
gold and sil*^er shrines during tho Kevoluiion. Tho finest gate is 
on tho south, and is surmounted by a fine representation of the 
Ascension in Byzantine style. Tlie capitals of the St Sernin pillars 
are sometimes ornamented with loaves and sometimes with grot- 
esque animals, Tho belfry consists of five stories, of which tho 
two highest are of later date, but harmonize very w\l with the 
three lower ones. Tho cathedral, dedicated to St Stephen, dates 
from three different epochs. The nave, commenced by l^ymond 
VI. towards the beginning of tho 13th century, still dismays the 
sculptured arms of its founder, and a few years ago preserved tlie 
pulpit in which St Bernard and St Dominic are said to have 
preached. Tho choir, commenced by Bertrand de Lille (c. 1272), 
was burned in 160^, but restored in the .same century. It is sur- 
rounded by seventeen chapels, which were finished by tho Cardinal 
d’Orleans, nephew of Louis XI , towards the beginning of the 16th 
century. These chaperfs are adorned with glass dating from the 
16th to the 17th century. The great western gate was constructed 
by Peter du Moulin, archbishop of Toulouse, from 1489 to 1451. It 
has been greatly battered, and presents but a poor approximation 
to its ancient beauty. Over lliis grand gate, wliien was once 
ornamented with the statues of St Sernin, St Exuporius, and tho 
twelve apostles, as well as those of the two brother archbishops of 
Toubuse, Denis (lt23-1439) and Peter du Moulin, there is a beauti- 
ful 13th-century rose-window, whose centre, however, is not in a 
perpendicular line with the point of the Gothic arch below. In 
the same way the choir ^nd tho nave have not the same axis. 

Among other remarkable eliurches may bo noticed those of St 
Pierre des Cuisines (12th century), with its beautifully sculptured 
capitals f of Notre Dame de la Dauradc^ near the Pont Neuf, built 
on the site of a 9th-century Beuediatine abbey, but reconstructed 
in 1764 ; and of Notre Dame de la^ Dalbade, perhaps existing in 
the nth century but in its jiresent form dating from the 16th. 
The Elglise des Jacobins, helaby Viollet le Due to bo “one of the 
most beautiful brick churches constructed in the Middle Ages,” 
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was built towards the end of the 13th century, and originally con- 
sisted of but one structure divided into two aisles by a range of 
colmrins. It has a beautiful octagonal belfry. Before tho Kevolu- 
tion it contained the mausoleum of Thomas Aquinas. On tlie left 
of the Garonne .stands the church of St Nicliolas, also with an octa- 
gonal belfry and a spii’e dating from the 15th century. There arc 
many other churches of consi<lerablc antiquity. 

Of secular buildings tho most noteworthy are the capitole, the 
museum, and the lycee. The capitole (16tli-l 7th centuries) has a 
long Ionic facade constructed by Canimas (1760-60). The theatre 
is situated in tlie left wing. Running along almost the whole 
Icngtli of the first floor is tho “ salle des illustrcs” adorned with tho 
busts of forty-four great natives of Toulouse; the word “native” 
)ia.s, however, been construed very liberally. In the capitole the 
Academiedrs Jeux Floraiix holds iU annual meetings. The museum 
(opened 1795) occupies the church and other buildings of the Augus- 
tinian convent (14th-15th cent.). It contains a splendid collection 
of antiquities arranged in two cloisters, and a collection of pictures. 
The natural history museum is at the Jardin des Plantes. The 
lycee occupies the group of buildings known ns “ Les Jacobins,” 
the H6tcl Bcriuii (IGth century), Ate. Here is the public library 
(6.5,000 volumes). 

Toulouse is singularly ri(;h in mansions of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Several of these arc richly adorned by Bachclier, Michel- 
angelo’s pujul. The Hotels d’Assezat, de St Jean, Las Bordes, Fel- 
zins, Duranti, and Maison de Pierre may he specially mentioned. 
A few houses arc said to date from tho 14th century or even earlier. 
Near tho Alice St Michel is the palais do justice, the old meeting 
house of the parlement of Toulouse. Close by was the old Chateau 
Narbonnais. 

Besides its university, which ranks next to those of Paris and 
Lyons, and has faculties of law, science, letters, and medicine, 
Toulouse possesses many educational and learned societies, among 
which may be mentioned the ftcole des Beaux Arts et des Sciences 
Industriclles, tho fcole Nonnale, the ficole de Musique, the Aca- 
demies des Jeux Floraux, des Sciences et des Belles Lettres ct Arts, 
and de Legislation, the Soeiete d^Agrieulturc, and tho arehieological 
SoeiiUe du Midi. 

Tlfo geographical position of Toulouse, on the plain of Languedoc, 
has made it the chief entrepot of the district for wine, corn, and 
almost all tho industries of the neighbourhood. Besides the grind- 
ing of flour, its leading industries arc cabinetmaking, hat-making, 
calico printing, tho manufacture of pots and pans, macaroni, and 
st.arch, leather-making (morocco), cloth an<l paper making, glass- 
blowing, saddlery, and pottery. Tlie tobacco lactory occupies 1250 
hands, and manufactures 1000 tons of snuff, a corresponding 
o^iantity of tobacco, and 250 tons of cigars annually. 

The population of the city, 127,196 in 1881, numbered 133,776 
in 1886, that of the commune being 147,617. 

Tolosa (ToA.wo'o'a), cliief town of the Volcae Tcctosages, does not 
seem to have been a place of gieat importance during the early 
centuries of the Romnn rule in Gaul, though one incident in its 
early history gave rise to tlie famous Latiii proverb “habet auruni 
Tolosamuri” (Aul. Gell., iii. c. 12). It was posvsesscd of a circus 
and an amphitheatre, hut its most remarkable remains are to be 
found oil the lieighks of Old Toulouse (vetus Tolosa) some 6 or 7 
miles to the east, where liuge accumulations of broken pottery 
and fragments of an old earthen wall mark the site of an ancient 
settlement. Tho numerous coins that have been discovered on the 
same spot do not diftc hac^k fartlier than the 2d century B.c., and 
seem to indicate the po.sition of a Roman manufacturing centre 
then beginning to occupy the Gallic hi 11- fortress that, in earlier 
days, liad in times of peril been the stronghold of tho native tribes 
dwelling oil the river oaiik. Tolosa does not seem to have been a 
Roman colony ; but its importance must have increased greatly 
towards the middle of the 4tn century. It is to be found entered in 
more than one itinerary dating from about this time ; and Auson- 
ius, in his Ordo Nubiliii.ni L/rhiuni, alludes to it in terms implying 
that it then had a largo population. In 419 it wms taken by Wallia, 
king of tho Visigoths, uimer whom or whoso successors it bcc^mo 
the seat of the great Teutonic kingdom of the West-Goths, — a king- 
dom that within fifty years had extended itself from the Loire to 
Gibraltar and from the Rhone to the Atlantic. On the defeat of 
Alaric II. (507) Toulouse fell into the hands of Clovis, who carried 
away tho royal treasures to Angouleme. Under the Merovingian 
kings it seems to have remained the greatest efty of southern Gaul, 
and is said t<5 have been governed by dukes or counts dependent on 
one or other of the rival kings descended from the great founder of 
the Frankish monarchy. It figures prominently in tho pages of 
Gregory of Tours and Sidonius Apollinaris. About 628 Dagobert 
erected South Aijuitaine into a kingdom for his brother Charibert, 
who chose Toulouse as his capital. For the next eighty years its 
history is obscure, till we reach the days of Charles Martel, when 
it was besieged by Seina, tho leader of the Saracens from Spain (ft 
715-20), but delivered by Eudo, “princeps Aquitaniac,” in whom 
IcAcr writers discovered the ancestor of nil the later counts of Toul- 
ouse. Modern criticism, however, has discredited this genealogy ; 
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' and the real history of Toulouse recommences in 780 or 781, when 
Charlemagne appointed his little son Louis king of Aquitaine, 
with Toulouse tor his chief city. 

During the minority of the young king his tutor Chorson ruled 
at Toulouse with the title of duke or count. Being deposed at the 
council of Worms (790), ho was succeeded by William Courtnez, the 
traditional hereof southern France, who in 806 retired to his newly 
founded monastery at (Jellonc, where ho died in 812. In the un- 
happy days of Louis the Pious and his children Toulouse Kutfered in 
common with the rest of western Europe. It was besieged by 
Charles the Bald in 844, and taken four years later by the Normans, 
who in 843 had sailed up the Garonne as far as its walla. About 
862 Raymond I., count of Querci, succeeded his brother Fridolo 
as count of Ronergue and Toulouse ; it is from this noble that all 
the later counts of Toulouse trace their descent. Raymond I.'s 
grandchildren divided their parent’s estates , of those Raymond II., 
the older (d. 924), became count of Toulouse, and Ermengaud, the 
younger, count of Ronergue, while the hereditary titles of Gothia, 
Querci, and Albi were shared between them. Raymond II. 's grand- 
son, William Taillcfcr (d. c. 1087), married Emma of Provence, and 
handed down part of that lordship to his younger son Bertrand.^ 
William’.s elder son Pons left two children, of whom William IV. 
succeeded his father in Toulouse, Albi, Querci, &c. ; while the 
younger, Raymond IV. of St Gilles (c. 1066), made himself ma.ster 
of the vast pos-sessions of the counts of Rouergue, married his cousin 
the heiress of Provence, and about 1085 began to rule the immense 
estates of his elder brother, who was still living. 

From this time the counts of Toulouse were the greatest lords 
in southern France. Raymond IV., the hero of the first crusade, 
assumed the formal titles of marquis of Provence, duke of Nar- 
bonne, and count of Toulouse. While Raymond was away in the 
Holy Land, Toulouse was seized by William IX., duke of Aouitaine, 
who claimed the city in right of liis wife Philippa, the (laughter 
of William IV., but was unable to liold it long (1098-1100). 
Raymond's son and successor Bertrand followed his father’s example 
and set out for the IIolv Land in 1109, leaving his great estates 
at his death to his brother Alphonse- Jourdain. The rule of this 
prince was disturbed by the ambition of William IX. and his grand- 
daughter Eleanor, who urged her husband Louis VII. to support 
her claims to Toulouse by war. On her divorce from Louis and 
her marriage with Henry II., Eleanor’s claims passed on to this 
monarch, who at last forced Raymond V, to do him homage for 
Toulouse in 1173. Raymond V., the patron of the trouba(Tour.s, 
died in 1194, and was siKiceodcd by his son Raymond VI., under 
who.so rule Languedoc was desolated by the remorseless crusaders 
of Simon de Montfort. Raymond VII., the son of Raymond VI. 
and Princess Joan of England, succcedcul his father in 1222, ami 
died in 1249, leaving an only daughter Joan, married to Alfonso the 
brother of Louis IX. On the death of Alfonso and Joan in 1271 
the vast inheritance of the counts of Toulouse lapsed to the crown. ^ 

From, the middle years of the 12th century the people of Toulouse 
socan to have begun to free themselves from the most oppressive 
feudal dues. An act of Alphonse- Jourdain (1141) exempts them 
from the tax on salt and wine; and in 1162 we have traces of 
a “ commune consilium Toloste ’’ making police ordinan(;es in its 
own name “with the advice of Lord Raymond, count of Toulouse, 
duke of Narbonne, and marquis of Provence. ” This act is witnessed 
by six “ capitularii,” four duly ap[)ointed judges (jiidices constituti), 
and two advocates. Twenty-three years lat^r there are twelve 
capitularii or consuls, six for the city and six for its suburbs, all 
of them elected and sworn to do justice in whatever municipal 
matters were brought before them. In 1222 tlieir number was 
increased to twenty-four ; but they were forbidden to touch the city 
I)r()jx}rty, wbic^h was to remain in the charge of certain “ commun- 
ariP* chosen by tluiinscilves. Early in the 14th century the consuls 
took the name of “domiiii de capitulo,” or, a little later, that of 
“ capitulum nobilium.” From the IStb century the consuls met in 
their own house, tbe “palatium communitatis Tolosai ” or h6tel- 
de-villo. In the 16th century a false derivation changed the ancient 
consuls (domini de capUulo) into the modern cajutouls “ (doinini 
capitolii Tolosmii), a barbarous etymology which in its turn hu.s, 
in the present century, transformed the old as.sembly house of 
Toulouse into the capitole. 

The parlement of Toulouse was established ns a permanent court 
in 1443. Louis XL transferred it to Montpellier in 1467, but 
restored it to Toulouse before the close of the next year. This 


• I About 975 there was a partition of the e.>tutes whicti William Taillefer and 
his cousin Raymond II. of Auvergne held In common,— Albi, Querci, Ac., falling 
to William, and Gothia, Ac., to Raymond. 

2 List of the counts of Toulouse, mainly from De Vic and Vulsscte 
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parlement was for Languedoc and soutliern France what th^ parlc- 
merit of Paris was for the north. Towards the end of the 6th cen- 
tury, during the w’ars of the League, it was split up into three 
ditterent sections, sitting respectively at Carcassonne or Beziers, at 
Castel Sarrasin, and at Toulouse. The throe were reunited in 1696. 
Under Francis I. it began to persecute heretics, and in ^.61 8 rendered 
itself notorious by burning the philosopher Vanini. The univer- 
sity of Toulouse owes its origin to the action of Gregory I^.. who 
in 1229 bound Raymond VII. to maintain* four ma.stor8 to ‘teach 
theology and eight others for canon law, grammar, and the lik'^ral 
arts. Civil law and medicine wer» taught only, a few years later. 
The famous “Floral Games” of Toulouse, in which the poets of 
Languedoc contended (May 1 8) for the prize of the golden violet 
and other gold or silver flowers, given at the expense of Hie city, 
were instituted in 1323-24. 

Soc*, besides tho various guide-books, De Vic and Vulssete, IHstoire de Lon,' 
gttethc^ ed. 1873 sq.\ Cofel, Ilittoire de Toulouse^ 1623; Ln Faille, Jliftoire de Tout- 
ouae, 1687, 1701 ; Du MCge, Hiatoire des Jnatitutima de Toulome, 4 vols., 1844- 
46; D'Aldeguler, Hiatoire de la Ville de Toulonsf^ 1833-35. (T. A. A.) 

TOUNG-NGtl, a district in tho extreme north of the 
Tenasserim division of Hurmah, with an area of 6354 
square miles, and lying between 17** 37' and 19* 28' N. 
lat., and between 95“ 53' and 96“ 53' K long. It is 
bounded on the N. by Upper Burmah, on the E. by a 
high mountain range known as the “Great Watershed,’’ on 
the S. by ShwT-gyeng district, an^ on theW. by the Pegu 
Yomas. Three mountain ranges traverse tho district — the 
Pegu Yomas, the Poung-loung, and the Nat-toung or “Great 
Watershed,” — all of which have a north and south direc- 
tion, and are covered for the most part wdth dense forest. 
The Pegu Yomas have a general elevation •of from 800 to 
1200 feet, while the central range averages from 2000 to 
3000 feet. The rest of Toung-ngd forms the upper portion 
of the valley of tho Tsit-toung (Sittang) river, the only 
large river in the district, the chief tributaries of which, 
are the Tshwa, Khaboung, Hpyu, Thouk-re-gat, and Rouk- 
thwa-wa, all being navigable for a great portion of their 
course. Limestone appears in various places, and in the 
north-east a light grey marble is quarried for lime. The* 
rivers form the chief means of communication during the 
rainy season. Of late years some good roads have been 
constructed, and the Burmah State Railway, when com- 
pleted, will intersect tlie di.strict from south to north. 

In 1881 the population iiuinborcd 128,848 (males 68,484, f^^males 
60,364), of whom 98,997 were Buddhists, 17,448 Christians, 2086 
Hindus, 1962 Mohamiuedan.s, and 12,612 aborigines. The only 
town in tho district is Toung-ngii, on the T.sit-t(^ung river in 
18® 56' 24" N. lat. and 96® 3P 4" E. long., with a pppnlation of 
17,199 in 1881. Of tho total area only 69 .square miles are actually 
under cultivation, owing mainly to tlx^ liilly nature of the country. 
Rice is the chief product ; other crops include oil-seeds, sugar- 
cane, cotton, fruit, and vegetables. The principal manufactures are 
silk, saltpcyfc, and gunpowder. In 1886-86 the gross value of the 
district was of which tlie land produced ^£5880. 

TOI|R, Maurice Quentin de la (1704-1788), the 
renowned pastellist, was born at St Quentin on the 5th 
September 1704. On leaving Picardy for Paris he entered 
the studio of an artist named Du Pouche, and then that of 
SpoMe,— -an upright man, but a poor master, rector of the 
Academy of St Luke, who still continued, in the teeth of 
the Royal Academy, the traditions of<the old guild of the 
master-painters of Paris. This possibly contributed to the 
adoption by De la Tour of a line of work foreign to that 
imposed by an academical training ; for pastels, though 
occasionally used, were not a principal and distinct branch 
of work until 1720, when Rosalba Carriera brought them 
into fashion with the Parisian world. In 1l737 De la Tour 
exhibited the first of that splendid series of a hundred and 
fifty portraits which formed the glory of the Salon for the 
succeeding thirty-seven years. In 1*746 he was received 
by the Academy ; and in 1751, the following year to that 
in which he received tLe title of painter to the tiiug, he 
was promoted by that body to the grade of councillor. 
His work had the rare merit to^ satisfy at once both the 
taste of his fashionable models and the judgment of his 
brother artists. His art, consummate of its kind, achieved 
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the taek of flattering his sitters, whilst hiding that flattery 
behind the just and striking likeness which, says Mariette, 
he haWly ever missed. His portraits of Rousseau, of 
Voltaire, of Louis XV., of his queen, of the dauphin and 
dauphiness^ are at once documents and masterpieces un- 
surpassed except by his life-size portrait of Madame de 
Poi^padour, which^ exhibited at the Salon of 1755, is still 
the chief ornament of the cabinet of pastels in the Louvre. 
It Is and will probably alv^ays be the most i)erfect model 
of this class df work as long as time and damp spare the 
fragile dust to which it owes its beauty. The museum of 
St Qudhtin, howqver, also possesses a magnificent collection 
of works which at his death were in his own hands. De 
la Tour retired to St Quentin at the age of 80, and there 
ho died on 17th Febrimry 1788. The riches amassed 'dur- 
ing his long life were freely bestowed by him in great part 
before his death ; he founded prizes at the school of fine 
arts in Paris and fov the town of Amiens, and endowed 
St Quentin with a great number of useful and charitable 
institutions. He never married, but lived on terms of 
warm affection jvith his brother (who survived him, and 
left to the town the drawings now in the museum) ; and 
his relalions to Mdlle. Fel, the celebrated singer, were dis- 
tinguished by a strength and depth of feeling not common 
to the Idles of the 18th century. 

See, in ad(lition to the general works on French art, Desraaze, 
three works, of ^which the most iin|>ortaiit is Le Rdiq}iaire de la 
Tour ; Guiftrey and Tourheux, Corrc.spondaucc luddite de M. Q de 
la Tour\ Champtleury, De la Tour, and Peintres de Loon H de St 
Quentin* and Dreollo de Nodon, Eloge Biogra 2 yhique de M. Q. de 
la Tour. 

• TOURACO, the name, evidently already in use, under 
which in 1743 Edwards figured a pretty African bird,^ 
and presumably that applied to it in Guinea, whence it 
had been brought alive. It is the Cuculm persa of Lin- 



White-Crested Touraco ( Turacus albicri status). After Schlegel. 


naeus, and Tuvacm or Corylhaix persa of later authors, who 
perceived that it required generic separation. Cuvier, in 
1799 or 1800^ Latinized its native name (adopted in the 
m&inwhile by both French and German writers) as above, 
for which barbarous term Tlliger, in 1811, substituted a 

Apparently the first ornithologist to make the binl known was 
Albin, who figured it in 1788 from the life, yet badly, as “The Crown- 
bird o^Mexico.” He had doubtless been misinformed as to its proper 
country ; but Touracos were called “ C^own-birds by the Europeans 
in West Africa, as witness Bosnian’ s'Dcscnjo^ion of the Coast of Guinea 
(1721), ed. 2, p. 251, and W. Smith’s Voyage to Guinea (1746), p. 
149, though the name wjw also given to the Crowned Cranes, 
Balearioa. 
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more classical word. In 1788 Lsert described and figured 
{Bpohacht. Gesellsch. naturf. Freunde^ iii. pp. 16-20, pi. 1) 
a bird, also from Guinea, which he called Musophaga 
violacea. Its affinity to the original Touraco was soon re- 
cognized, and both forms have been joined by modern sys- 
tematists in the Family Mnsophagidscy commonly Englished 
Plantain-eaters or Touracos, sometimes spelt Tourakoos. 

To take first the Plantain-eaters proper, or the genus 
of which only two species are known. One about the size of a 
Crow is comparatively common in museums, and is readily recog- 
nized by having the horny base of its fine yellow bill prolonged 
backwards over the forehead in a kind of shield. The top of the 
head, and the primaries, except their outer edge and tip, are deep 
crimson ; a white streak extends behind the eye ; and the rest of 
the plumage is of a ricli glossy purple. The second species, M, 
rossee, which is rare, chiefly difi’ers by wanting the white eye-streak. 
Then of the Touracos — the species originally described is about 
tho size of a Jay, and has the liead, crest (which is vertically com- 
pressed and tipped with red), neck, and breast of a fine grass-gieen, 
varied by two conspicuous w'hitc streaks— one, from the gape to the 
upper part of the crimson orbit, separated by a black patch from 
tho other, which runs beneath ami behind the eye. The wing- 
coverts, lower part of the back, and tail are of a bright steel-purple, 
tbo primaries deep crimson, edged and tipped with bluish-black. 
Over a dozen other congeneric species, more or less resembling this, 
have now been described, ami all inhabit some district of Africa; 
but there is only room hero to mention that found in the Capo 
Colony and Natal, where it is knowui as the “Lory” (ef. vol, xr. 
p. 7, note 1), and, though figured by Daiibcnton and others, first 
ditterentiated in 1841 by Stricklaml {Ann. N'at. History^ vii. p. 
88) as Turacus albicristatus — its crest liaving a conspicuous white 
border, while tho steel-piirplo of T. persa is replaced oy a rich and 
glossy bluish-green of no less b('auty. In nearly all tho species of 
this genus the nostrils are almost completely hidden by tho frontal 
feathers; but tliere are two others iu which, tliough closely allied, 
this is not tho case, and some systematists would place them in a 
separate genus Gallircx; w’hile another species, the giant of tho 
Family, has been moved into a third genus as Corythacola cristata. 

I This (lifTers from any of the foregoing by the absence of tho crimson 
! coloration of tho primaries, and seems to lead to another group, 

I Sehizorrhis, in which the plumngo is of a still plainer type, ami, 
j moreover, tho nostrils here arc not only exposed hut in the form of 
a slit, instead of being oval as in all the rest. This genus contains 
about half a dozen species, one of which, S. concoloTy is the Grey 
Touraco of the colonists in Natal, and is of an almost uniform slaty- 
^irown. A good deal has been written about these birds, which form 
the subject of one of tho most beautiful monographs ever published 
— Dc Toerako's afgcbeld en heschrcqfn , — by Schlegel and Westerman, 
brought out at Amsterdam iu 1860; while tho latest collected 
information is contained in an elaborate essay by IleiT Schalow 
{Jour. f. Oniithologie, 1886, i»p. 1-77). Still, much remains to 
1 be made known as to their distribution throughout Africa, and 
I their habits. They .seem to bo all fruit-eaters, and to frequent the 
highest trees, .seldom ctoming to the ground. Very little can be 
confidently asserted ns to their iiidifieation, but at least one species 
of Schizorrhis is said to make a rougli nest and therein lay three 
eggs of a pale blue colour. An extraordinary peculiarity attends 
the crimson colonition whicli adorns the primaries of so many of 
the Mu^ophagidse.. So long ago as 1818, Jules Verreaux observed 
{Proc. Zool. Society, 1871, p. 40) that in tho case of T. albicristatus 
this beautiful hue vanishes on exposure to heavy rain and reappears 
only after some interval of time and when tho feathers are dry.* 

The Musophagidse form a very distinct Family of Prof. 
Huxley’s Coccygomorphse^ having perhaps the Coliidse and 
Cuculidee as their nearest allies. Eyton pointed out [Ann. 
Nat. History^ ser. 3, ii. p. 458) a feature possessed in 
common by the latter and the Musophagidoc^ in the “ process 
attached to the anterior edge of the ischium,” which he 
likened to the so-called “ marsupial ” bones of Didelphian 
Mammals. J. T. Reinhardt has also noticed ( Videnslc. 
Meddels. Nalurhist. Forming^ 1871, pj). 326-341) another 
Cuculine • character offered by the os vneinatum affixed 

* The fact of this colouring matter being soluble in water was 
dentally mentioned at a meeting of tho Zoological Society hy Mr 
Tegetmeicr, and brought to the notice of Prof. Church, who, after 
experiment, published in 1868 {Student and Intellectual Observer t i- 
pp. 161-168) an account of it as “Turacin, a new animal pigment con- 
taining copper.” Further information on the subject was givei^by 
Monteiro {Chem. Newa^ xxviii. p. 201 ; Quart. Jour. Science, ser. ^ 
iv. p. 132). The projicrty is possessed by the crimson feathers of all 
the birds of the Family. ** 
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to the lower side of the ethmoid in the Plantain-eaters details are given illustrative of her character. Thus the 


and Touracos ; but too much dependence must not be 
placed on that, since a similar structure is presented by 
the Frigate-bird (vol. ix. p. 786) and the Petrels (vol. 
xviii. p. 711). A corresponding process seems also to be 
found in Tkogox (q.v,). The bill of nearly all the species 
of Musophagulx is curiously serrated or denticulated along 
the margin, and the feet have the outer toe reversible. 
No member of the Family is found outside of the conti- 
nental portion of the Ethiopian Region. (a. n.) 

TOURCOING, a manufacturing town of France in the 
department of Nord, 7 miles north-east of Lille on the 
railway to Ghent, is rapidly becoming one with the neigh- 
bouring town of Roubaix {qA\). Wool, cotton, linen, and 
silk are spun in more than 65 mills (40,000 spindles); 
there are upwards of 25 combing establishments (by 
machine and hand), 50 to 55 manufactories of velvet-pile 
carpets, furniture stuffs, and all kinds of woven goods, be- 
sides dye-works, soap-works, a sugar refinery, and machine 
workshops. The total industrial production of Tourcoing 
may bo set down at about £6,800,000 per annum. Tour- 
coing possesses a chamber of commerce, a conseil de prud- 
hommes, a consultative chamber of arts and manufactures, 
a wool “conditioning” bureau, schools of drawing, paint- 
ing, music, and architecture, and a horticultural society. 
In 1866 a pyramid was erected to commemorate a battle 
gained by Jourdan and Moreau in the neighbourhood in 
1794. The population, 34,415 in 1881, was 41,570 in 
1886 (commune 58,008). 

Famed since the 14th century for its woollen manufactures, 
Tourcoing was fortified by the Flemings when Louis XL of Fr^ince 
disputed the inheritance of Lharlesthe Bold with Mary of Burgundy. 
The town suffered mucli from the French in 1477, from the 
Huguenots in 1556, and by fire in 1607 and 1711. The inhabitants, 
18,000 in 1789, were reduced hy the Fn'iich Revolution to 10,000, 
but a nc^v era of prosperity began in 1832. In 1801 the popula- 
tion of the commune was 23,493, and in 1871 it was 43,322. 

TOURGUENIEFF, Ivan (1818-1883), the descendant 
of an old Ru.ssian family, was born at Orel, in the govern-^ 
ment of the same name, in 1818. His father, the colonel of 
a cavalry regiment, died when our author was sixteen years 
of age, leaving two sons, Nicholas and Ivan, who were 
brought up under the care of their mother, the heiress of 
the Litvinoffs, a lady who owned large estates and many 
serfs. Ivan studied for a year at the university of Mos- 
cow, then at St Petersburg, arid was finally sent in 1843 
to Berlin. Ilis education at home had been conducted by 
German and French tutors, and was altogether foreign, 
his mother only speaking Russian to jjer servants, as 
became a great lady of the old school. For his first 
acquaintance with the literature of his country the future 
novelist was indebted to a serf of the family, who used 
to read to him ver.ses from the llossiad of Kheraskoff, a 
once-celebrated poet of last century. Tourguenieff’s early 
attempts in literature, consisting of poems and trifling 
sketches, may be passed over here ; they were not with- 
out indications of genius, and were favourably spoken of 
by Bielinski, then the leading Russian critic, for whom 
Tourguenieff ever cherished a warm regard. Our author 
first made a name by his striking sketche.s “ The Papers 
of a Sportsman” {Zapidi Okhotnika)^ in which the miser- 
able condition of the peasants was described with startling 
realism. The work appeared in a collected foriti in 1852. 

was read by all classes, including the emperor himself, 
and it undoubtedly hurried on the great work of eman- 
cipation. Tourguenieff had always .sympathized with the 
muzhiks ; he had often been witness of the cruelties 
of his mother, a narrow-minded and vindictive woman. 
In* some interesting papers recently contributed to the 
‘‘European Messenger” {Vicstnik Fvropt) by a ladv 
Drought up in the household of Mme Tourguenieff, sad 


dumb porter of gigantic stature, drawn with such power 
in Mumu, one of our author’s later sketches, was real 
person. We are, moreover, told of his niothcr that she 
could never understand how it was that her son became an 
author, and thought that he had degraded himself. How 
could a Tourguenieff submit himself to be criticized , 

The next production of the novelist was “ A Nest^of 
Nobles” (Dvomanskoe Gniezdo)y a singularly pathetic 
story, which greatly increased his reputation. This ap- 
peared in 1859, and was followed the next year by “ On 
the Eve ” {Nukanune )^ — a tale which contains one’^of his 
most beautiful female characters, Helen. In 1862 was 
published “ Fathers and Children ” {Otzi i Dieti)^ in which 
the ^’author admirably described t^e nihilistfo doctrines 
then beginning to spread in Russia, he himself inventing 
the word nihilism, which seems likely to become permanent. 
In 1867 appeared “Smoke” {Dlm)y and in 1877 his last 
work of any length, “ Virgin Soil ” (Nov), Besides his 
longer stories, many shorter ones were produced, some of 
great beauty and full of subtile psychqjogical analysis, 
such as Rudiiiy “ The Diary of a jJseless Man ” (Dnevuik 
Lishuufo CJielovieka)y and others. These were afterwards 
collected into three volumes. The last works of the great 
novelist were “ Poetry in Prose ” and “ Clara '* Milich,” 
which appeared in the pages of the “ European Messenger.” 

Tourguenieff, during the latter, part of# bis life, did 
not reside much in Russia; he lived either at Baden 
Baden or Paris, and chiefly with the family -of the 
celebrated singer Viardot Garcia, to the members of 
which ho was much attached. He occasionally visited. 
England, and in 1879 the degree of D.C.L. was conferred 
upon him by the university of Oxford. He died at 
Bougival, near Paris, on September 4, 1883 ; according to 
his wish, his remains were taken to St Petersburg, and 
buried in the Volkoff' cemetery, near those of the critic 
Bielinski. 

Unquestionably Tourguenieff may be considered one of the 
greatest novelists of our own or any olluT times, and worthy to be 
ranked with Tliaekeray, Dickens, and Oeorge Kliot : with the genius 
of the last of these he has many afiinitics. His studies of human 
nature are profound, and he lias the wide symjiathies which are 
essential t(> genius of the liigliest order. A melaiiclioly, almost 
pessimist, feeling pervades Ins writings, but perhaps this is always 
round ill those who have truly listened to the “still," sad music 
of humanity.” This morbid self-analysis seems natural to the 
Slavonic mind, and Tourguenieff lias given abundant proof of 
possessing it. ^3le closing chapter of “A Nest of Nooles” is 
one of tho saddest and at the same time truest Jiag^s in the whole 
range of exi.^ling novels. 

Tlie writings of Tourguenieff have hern made familiar to persons 
unacquainted with Russian hy French translations. There arc some 
versions ii English, hut tho only two worthy of notice are tho 
translation of tlie “ Nest of Nobles” under tlie name of “ Li.sa,” by 
Mr Ralston, and “ Virgin Soil,” by the late Mr Ashton Dilkc. 

TOURMALINE. See Electricity, vol., viii. p. 99; Geo- 
logy, vol. X. p. 228; and Mineralogy, vol. xvi. p. 409. 

TOURNAI (Flem. Doornik)^ a town of Belgium, 
capital of an arrondissement in the province of Hainault, 
53 miles by rail west-south-west from Brussels, is divided 
into two parts by the Scheldt, which is hero spanned by 
seven bridges and lined with spacious tree-shaded quays. 
The older, which is also the busier and more important 
portion of tho town, stands on the left bank ; the ijew 
town is distinguished by its neat regular streets and 
modern architecture. The cathedral, which is a fine 
example of the Romanesque style, is tt cruciform basilica, 
with a series of chapels and five towers. The nave was 
probably consecrated in } 171 ; the transepts date frOm the 
13th century; and the (Gothic) choir was completed in 
1338, at which time also the Romanesque fa 9 ade was 
altered, and a porch in the Pointed style added. The 
sculptures in the porch range in date from the 13th to the 
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17th pentury, and deserve special notice, particularly those 
of latep date by native artists. The general effect of the 
interior is harmonious and impressive. The capitals of 
the pillars are r^ph and varied ; the passage round the choir 
contains several pictures of the Flemish school ; the richly 
sculptured* Renaissance roodloft dates fi-om 1566 ; and 
most^of the gtained glass in the transept dates from about 
145^. The adjacent belfry, dating originally from 1187, 
an€ partly rebuilt in 1391^ was restored in 1852. In the 
Grande Placey ftot far from the cathedral, is the church of 
St Quentin, sometimes spoken of as “ la petite cathMralc,’^ 
in the ^Transition style, and nearly of the same date as the 
cathedral. The church of 8t Jacques dates from the 13th 
and 14th centuries, and that of St Brice from the 12th. 
The buildir)| 5 S of the old monastery of St Martin, on the 
south-west side of th(? town, are now used as an hotel de 
ville, in connexion with which there is a small picture 
gallery containing scgme examples of Rembrandt, Rubens, 
and Van Dyck. The town contains courts of law, an 
athenseum, a theatre, a school of arts and manufactures, an 
episcopal palace and seminary, a natural history museum, 
besides other •public buildings. The fortifications of 
Vaubani extended after the second treaty of Paris, are now 
demolished, and their place taken by boulevards. The lead- 
ing objeots of manufacture are stockings and Brussels 
carpets ; the other industries include paper-making, thread- 
making, and the spinning of wool and flax. The trade 
of the place is very considerable, as vessels of 150 tons 
burden pan ascend the river to this point, and its railway 
communications are good. The population in 1876 was 
32,145. 

• 

Tournay, supposed to ho tho Civitas Ncrviorunx of Cff‘snr, and 
afterwards known as Tournacus, was one of tho first places con- 

? uerod by the Franks, and Clovis made it for a time his capital. 
II modern times, standing as it does on tho frontier between 
* Belgium and Franco, it has been frequently besieged and taken. 
History records specially the siego by Alexander of Parma in 1581, 
when it was bravely but unsuccessfully defended by the princess 
D’^ipinoy, whoso statuo now stands in the Grande Place. Perkin 
Wamjck was a native of Tournai. 

TOURNAMENTS. Tournaments and jousts were the 
chief military exercises and displays of the age of chivalry. 
Besides being the appropriate sports and pastimes of a 
warlike era and caste, they were intended to test the skill 
and exhibit the prowess of the knights and squires who 
took part in them. Considered under their more serious 
aspect, apart from their association with pomp and 
festivity, they were, practically speaking, the equivalents 
of tho reviews and sham-fights of later times, and were 
designed as a preparation for tho actual manijeiivrcs and 
real conflicts of the battlefield. Tournaments aijH jousts 
differed from one another principally in the circumstance 
that in the first several combatants on each sade were 
engaged at once, and in the second the contention was 
between two combatants only. The former consisted of 
the mutual charges of equal troo[)s of cavalry, while the 
latter consisted of % duel on horseback. Du Cange say.s 
that tho French tour no! , English “tournament,’’ “was a 
general expression which comprehended all sorts of com- 
bats that were pierfortned by way of exercise. But it more 
properly nnfant such as were performed by companies, 
where many w^'to in conflict against tho same number, 
repfesenting the form of a battle. Wlien those general 
combats were ended, then single ones commenced ; for all 
who were desirous of displaying their address, and attract- 
ing public notice for their valour, offered single combat 
with svk'ord or lanco against all who should present them- 
selves”; and he adds that these* combats were called by 
the old French writers “ joustes,” which is the same word 
as the English “jousts.”^ But jousts were held far more 
frequently than, and quite independently of. regular 
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tournaments throughout the period in which the customs , 
of chivalry were observed, and, according to some author- 
itie.s, the lance alone was used in them, while in the others 
all weapons except firearms were employed. In both cases 
such weapons were usually although not invariably rendered 
innocuous, and it was only rarely that tho combatants 
were killed or injured by wounds, as distinguished from 
falls and bruises. But in one way or another tournaments 
and jousts were always extremely dangerous, and a long 
list of eminent persons met their deaths in them, from 
Raoul, Comte de Guines, to Henry II. of France. It may 
be assumed that jousts in some shape existed at all periods, 
in which men fought in armour and on horseback, and 
were in the habit of practising themselves in time of peace 
for the exigencies of warfare. But it is very doubtful 
when and where tournaments, in the proper sense of tho 
term, were originally instituted. The older writers on 
the subject sought to connect them with the “Troja” or 
“ Indus Troja3 ” among the Romans. But this is a piece 
of arcluoology of tho same sort as that which identified the 
knighthood of tho Middle Ages with the ancient “ordo 
equestris,” and will not, of course, bear examination. Much 
reliance again has been placed by some of them on the 
account of a sham-fight which was held at the celebrated 
interview between the emperor Louis and Charles the Bald 
in 841, which in certain respects bore a close resemblance 
to a tournament, and was no doubt tho kind of exhibition 
out of which the tournament of a later age was developed. 
Others attribute the institution of tournaments to the 
emperor Henry the Fowler, who died in 936, or to Geoffrey 
de Preuilly, the ancestor of tho counts of Tours, who died 
in 1066. However this may bo, it is certain that they 
were in vogue on the Continent at the end of the 11th 
century, and that in the early part of the 12th century 
they were introduced into England. In the 13th and 14th 
centuries they were common all over Christendom, including 
the Eastern as well as the Western empire and the states 
comprised in or adjacent to it. It was not until the end 
of the 16th century that tilts and hastiludes passed out of 
fashion in Britain, and even in the earlier years of the 17th 
century they were occasionally celebrated under the patron- 
age of Henry, prince of Wales, son of King James I. 

Tho older autliorities on tournaments and jousU aro exceedingly 
numerous. But all that is material in wliat they have written will 
be found in Ste Balaye’s Meiuoires suv V A neienne Chevalerie and 
Alills’s llistorn of Chii'alnj. Tlie “Dissertations” of Du Cange at 
the end of Joinville’s Memoirs end the Chronicles of Froissart and 
Monstrclct may also be consulted. Ste Palayo and Mills were both 
industrious compilers, and the second is much indebted to tho first. 

TOURNEBOtJT, a wind instrument of wood, in which 
a cylindrical column of air is set in vibration by a reed. 
The lower extremity is turned up in a half circle, and from 
this peculiarity it has gained the French names Uyurnehout 
and cromoni (\ — the latter a corruption of tho German name 
Krunimhorn. There ajipears to be no English equivalent. 
The reed of the toiirnebout, like that, of the bassoon, is 
formed by two tongues of c.'uie, adapted to the small end 
of a conical brass tube, tho large end being inserted in the 
body of the instrument. It presents, however, this differ- 
ence, that it is not, like that of the bassoon, in contact witli 
the player’s mouth, but is covered again by a cap pierced 
with a hole in the upper part, through which opening the 
air is introduced which sets tho rood in vibration, tho 
reed being therefore subject to no pre.ssnre of the lip^. , 
Tho compass of the instrument is naturally limited to the 
simple fundamental sounds which the successive opening 
of the lateral holes gives rise to. Tho tournebouts have 
not much length for the deep sounds they produce, which 
arises from these instruments sounding, like all tubes %f* 
^lindrical bore provided with reeds, the same as the 
stopped pipes of an organ. That is to say, theoretically* 
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they require only half the lengths necessary for the open 
pipes of an organ, or for conical tubes pro- 
vided with reeds, to produce notes of the 
same i)itch. Moreover, when, to obtain a 
harmonic, the column of air is divided, the 
tournebout will not give the octave like the 
oboe and bassoon, but the twelfth, corre- 
sponding in this peculiarity with the clarinet 
and all stopped i)ipes or bourdons. .With 
the ordinary boring of eight lateral holes, 
the tournebout possesses a limited scale em- 
bracing a ninth Sometimes, however, the 
deeper sounds are completed by the addition 
of one or more keys. By its structure the 
tournebout is one of the oldest wind instru- 
ments ; it is evidently derived from the 
Greek aulos and the Roman tibioj which 
consisted equally of a simple cylindrical 
pipe of which the column of air was set in 
vibration by a double reed. 

Notwithstanding the successive improve- 
ments that were introduced in the manu- 
facture of wind instruments, the tournebout 
scarcely ever varied in the details of its 
construction. Such as we see it represented 
in the treatise by Virdung ^ we find it again ^ 
about the epoch of its dis- 
appearance, in UArt du Faiseur 
d^ImU'uments de Encyclopedie 
de Diderot et F Alembert (Paris, 

1751-80). 

The touruebouta existed as a com- Boas Tournebout. 

plete family from the 15th century. 

According to Virdung, it was formed of four individual instru- 
ments; Praitorius^ cites five, — the deep bass, the bass, the tenor 
or alto, tlie cantus or soprano, and tl»e high soprano, with com- 
pass respectively of . 


represeiiLcu p ■ 
find it again 

\J 




and 



A band, or, to use the expression of Pne- 
~ torius, an “accort,” of tournebouts compre- 
bended — 1 deep bass, 2 bass, 3 alto-tenor, 2 
oantiis (so])rano), 1 high soprano = 9. 

The tournebouts were not always an orchestra by themselves ; 
they allied themselves also to other instruments, and notably to 
flutes and oboes. It was thus that tlie little groups of musicians 
in the service of princes, or those engaged by some large town on 
the occasion of a festival or public ceremony, were composed of 
several tournebout ydayers combined with some flautists and oboe 
players. Jn 1685 the orchestra of the Neuo fjirchc at Strasburg 
comprised two touriiehouts, and until the middle of the last century 
these instruments formed part of the music called “la grande 
ccurie” in the service of the French kings. Tournebouts have in 
our days become of extreme rarity, and scarcely exist in collections. 
The museum of the Conservatoire Royal de Musique at Brussels 
has the good fortune to possess a complete family, which is regarded 
as having belonged to tne duke of Ferrara, Alphonso II. d’Rste, a 

S rince who reigned from 1559 to 1597. The soprano (cantus or 
iscant) has tlie same compass as above, while the alto, the tenor 
(furnished with a key), and bass have an extent respectively of 

, a..d be 


The b{]uMS (see accompanying tiguro), besides having two keys, is 
distinguished from the others by a kind of small bolt, two of which 
slide in grooves and close the two holes that form the* lowest notes 
.. ^f the instrument. It is very curious to observe that the employ- 
ment of these bolts, jilaced at the extremity of the tournebout and 
out of reach of the finders of the instrumentalist, forces him to 
require the assistance oT a person whose sole mission is to attend 
to these bolts during the performance. 

The “Platerspil” of which Virdung gives a drawing is only a 
.. kind of tournebout. It presents especially the peculiarity that, 


^ Mtusica geiuUchi vfrul auszgetogen^ Basel, 1511. 
• OrganofiraFhia^ Wolfenbiittel, 1618. 


instead of having a cap to cover over the reed, there is a s^ipical 
receiver surrounding the reed, to wliich the tube for insulation is 
adapted. Tliis receiver was of wood worked round, or perhaps 
consisted of a simple gourd. (V. M.) 

TOURNEFORT, Joseph Pitton de (1656-1708), a 
botanist of considerable reputation, was born at Aix, in 
Provence, in 1656. He studied in the convent of the 
Jesuits at Aix, and was destined for the church, bul; the 
death of liis father left him free to follow his botanical 
inclinations. After a couple of .years collecting, he studied 
medicine at Montpellier, but soon returned t6 his favourite 
pursuit, and was appointed professor of botany at the 
Jardin des Plantes in 1683. By the. king’s oi’der he 
travelled through western Europe, where he made very ex- 
tensive collections, and subsequently spent three years in 
Greece and Asia Minor (1700-170;^). Of this journey a 
description in a series of letters was posthumously pub- 
lished in 3 vols. (Relation d\m Voyage du Levant^ Lyons, 
1717). His principal work is entitled Institutiones Hei 
IlerbariiB (3 vols., Paris, 1700), and u[)on this rests chiefly 
his claims to remembrance as one of the most eminent 
of the systematic botanists who prepared the way for 
Linnaeus. His exact position anp)ng the.^e has been dis- 
cussed at length by Sachs (Geschichte d. Botaniky Munich, 
1875). He died December 28, 1708. 

TOURNEUR, Cyril, a tragic poet of the fiFst order, 
has left no record of his existence beyond the respective 
dates of his first and lost extant works (1600-1613). An 
allegorical poem, worthless as art and incomprehensible as 
allegory, is the earliest of these ; an elegy on the death of 
Prince Henry, son of James L, is the latest. The two 
plays on which his fame rests, and on which it will rest 
for ever, were published respectively in 1607 and 1611, 
but all students have agreed to accept the internal evidence 
which assures us that the later in date of publication must 
be the earlier in date of composition. His only other 
known work is an epicede on Sir Francis Vere, of no great 
merit as poetry, but of some value as conveying in a 
straightforward and masculine style the poet’s ideal con- 
ception of a perfect knight or “ happy warrior,” comparable 
by those who may think fit to compare it with the more 
nobly realized ideals of Chaucer and of Wordsworth. But 
if Tourneur had left on record no more memorable evi- 
dence of his powers than might be supplied by the survival 
of his elegies, he could certainly have claimed no higher 
place among English writers than is now occupied by the 
Rev. Charles Fitzgeoffrey, whose voluminous and fervent 
elegy on Sp Francis Drake is indeed of more actual value, 
historic or poetic, than either or than both of Tourneur’s 
elegiac . rhapsodies. The singular power, the singular 
originality, and the singular limitation of his genius are 
all equa.ly obvious in Tlie Atheist's Tragedy y a dramatic 
poem no less crude and puerile and violent in action and 
evolution than simple and noble and natural in expression 
and in style. The executive faculty of the author is in 
the metrical parts of his first play so imperfect as to sug- 
gest either incompetence or perversity in the workman; 
in The Revenger's Tragedy it is so magnificent, so simple, 
impeccable, and sublime, that the finest passages of this 
play can be compared only with the noblest examples of 
tragic dialogue or monologue now extant in English or 
in Greek. There is no trace of imitation or derivation 
from an alien source in the genius of this poet. The first 
editor of Webster has observed how often he imitates 
Shakespeare ; and, in fact, essentially and radically inde- 
pendent as is Webster’s genius also, the sovereign influence 
of his master may be tijaced not only in the general tone 
of his style, the general scheme of his composition, but 
now and then in a direct and never an unworthy or 
imperfect echo of Shakespeare’s* very phrase and accent. 
But the resemblance between the tragic verse of Tourneur 
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and the .tragic verse of Shakespeare is simply such as 
proves the natural affinity between two great dramatic 
poets, whose inspiration partakes now and then of the 
quality more proper to epic or to lyric poetry. The fiery 
impulse, the •rolling music, the vivid illustration of thought 
by jets^of insuppressible passion, the perpetual sustenance 
of passion by the im'placable persistency of thought, which 
we recognize as the dominant and distinctive qualities of 
such poetry as fiitds vent in fhe utterances of Hamlet or of 
Timon, we recognize also in the scarcely less magnificent 
poetry, the scarcely less fiery sarcasm, with which Tourneur 
has informed the part of Vindice — a harder-headed Hamlet, 
a saner and more practically savage and serious Timon. 
He was a satirist as passionate as Juvenal or Swift, but 
with a finer faith in gooftness, a purer hope in its ultimate 
security of triumph. This fervent constancy of spirit 
relieves the lurid gloo^p and widens the limited range of 
a tragic imagination which otherwise might be felt as 
oppressive rather than inspiriting. His grim and trenchant 
humour is as peculiar in its sardonic passion as his elo- 
quence is original m the strenuous music of its cadences, 
in the rc4l of its rhythrfiic thunder. As a playwright, 
his method was almost crude and rude in the headlong 
straightfonrardness of its energetic simplicity ; as an 
artist in character, his interest was intense but narrow, 
his power magni^cent but confined ; as a dramatic poet, 
the force of his genius is great enough to ensure him an 
enduring 4 )lace among the foremost of the followers of 
Shakespeare. (a. c. s.) 

TOURS, a town of France, formerly the capital of 
Touraine, now chef-lieu of the department of Indre-et- 
Loire, the see of an archbishop, and the headquarters of 
the 9th corps d’arm4e, lies 145 miles (by rail) south-west 
of Paris, on the left bank of the Loire, a little above the 
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junction of the Loire and Cher. Many foreigners, especi- 
ally English, live at Tours, attracted by the town itself, its 
mild climate, its beautiful situation in “the garden of 
France, and the J;iistoric chateaus of the neighbourhood. 
The Loire is crossed by two suspension bridges, by a rail- 
way bridge, and by a fine stone bridge, but its waters too 
often either expose lai;ge stretches of sand, or come down 
in devastating flood. Many of the inhabitants belong 
to the lejsured class,* and the town possesses societies of 
science, art, and literature, of agnctflture, of horticulture, 
of archseology, of medicine, and a library (50,000 volumes, 
and 1200 MSS., including a gospel of the 8th century, on 
which the kings of France took oath as honorary canons 
of the church of St Martin). The industrial establishments 
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include four large silk mills, the printing and publishing 
works of Marne (1200 workmen), manufactories of cloth, 
carpets, files, white lead, stained glass, boots and shoes, 
and pottery. A considerable trade is carried on in wine, 
brandy, and dried fruits, and the sausages and confection- 
ery of the town are well known. The population, 52,209 
in 1881, was 59,585 in 1886. 

Tours, under tlio (lanU tlie capital of the Turonea or Turons, 
originally stood on the right hank of tlie Loire, a little above the 
present village of St Syinj»horien. At first called AUionos^ the 
town was afterwards officially known as Cmarodunum. The 
Romans removed the town from the hill where it originally stood to 
the plain on the left bank of the river. Behind the present cathe- 
dral, remains of the amphitheatre (443 feet in len^h by 894 in 
breadth) built towards the end of the 2d century might till lately 
be seen. Tours became Christian about 250 through the preaching 
of Gatien, who founded the bishopric. The first cathedral was built 
a hundred years later by St Litorius. The bishopric became an 
archbishopric when Oratian made Tours the capital of Lugdunensis 
Tcrtia, and about the same time the official name of Ceesarodunum 
was changed for that of Civitas Turonorum, St Martin, the great 
apostle of tlie Gauls, was bishop of Tours in the 4tli century, and 
lie was buried in a suburb whicdi soon became as important as the 
town itself from the number of pilgrims who flocked to his tomb. 
Towards the end of the 4th century, apprehensive of barbarian inva- 
sion, the inhabitants pulled down some of their earlier buildings in 
order to raise a fortified wall, the course of which can still be traced 
in places. Their advanced fort of Larcay still overlooks the valley 
of the Cher. Affiliated to the Armorican confedemtion in 485, the 
town did not fall to the Visigoths till 473, and the new masters 
were always hated. It became part of the Frankish dominions 
under Clovis, who, in consideration of the help afforded by St Martin, 
presented the church with rich gifts out of the spoils taken from 
Alaric, confirmed and extended its right of sanctuary, and acceded 
for himself and his successors the title of canon of St Martin. The 
basilica, built under Bishop St Perpetuus from 472 to 477, was the 
largest and finest church of France, and one of the most important 
bunt in the West during the decline of the Roman empire ; it is 
said by St Gregory of Tours to have been 160 feet long, 60 wide, 
and 45 high. It seems to have been one of the first which had 
an ambulatory round the choir. Tours grew rapidly in prosperity 
under the Merovingians, but abuse of the right of sanctuair led to 
g^reat disorder, and the church itself became a hotlied oi crime. 
Charlemagne re-established discipline in tlie disorganized monastery 
anfi set over it the learned Alciun, who established at Tours one of 
the oldest public schools of Christian philosophy and theology. 
The abbey was made into a collegiate church in tlie 11th century, 
and was for a time affiliated to Clnny, but soon came under the 
direct rule of Rome, and for long had bishops of its own. The 
.suburb in which the monastery was situated became as important 
a.s Tours itself under the name of Murtiiiopolis. The Normans, 
attracted by its riches, pillaged it in 853 and 903. Strong walls were 
erected from 906 to 910, and in the 12th century the name was 
changed to that of Chritcanneuf. Philip Augustus abolished the dis- 
orderly commune in 1212, but the iiiiiumerablo offerings of jirinces, 
lords, and pilgrims maintained the prosperity of the town all through 
tlie Middle Ages. A Mth-century writer speaks with enthusiasm of 
the wealth and luxury of the inhabitants, of the beauty and chastity 
of the women, and of the rich shrine of the saint. A third church, 
replacing one wliich had been built after the burning of that of St 
Perpetuus in 997, was begun in 1175, and finished in the 18th 
century. It was 374 feet long and 85 feet high, and had five 
towers, of which only two remain. The rest of the church, sold 
to 8j>eculator8 after the Revolution, disappeared under tlie first 
empire. Of the monastic buildings, only a beautiful inclosed 
gallery, built by Bastien Fran 9 ois, nephew of Michel Colomb, in 
the time of the Renaissance, remains, but the streets which formerly 
belonged to Chfiteaunouf show many interesting relics of ecclesi- 
astical and civil architecture. About 1130 Archbishop Hihlevert 
built a cathedral in the old Roman town itself, on the ruins of 
those successively erected by Litorius and Gregory of Tours. This 
was burnt in 1166 during the quarrel between Louis VII. of Finance 
and Henry II. of England, the latter being lord cf Tours and count 
of Anjou. Th^ work was resumed in 1176, but not finished till 
1547. Part of the towers belong to the 12th century ; the choir to ^ 
the 13th; the transept and first nays of the nave to the 14th ; the 
remaining bays, the cloister on the north, and the fine fa 9 ade to 
the 15th; and the two Renaissance towers (217 feet and 223 feet) 
to the l(5th. The building is nevertheless remarkable for the 
harmony and regularity of its construction ; specially noteworthy 
details are the triple western portal, the upper staircase of the® 
north tower, a Renaissance stairc^e in the cloister, the old wood- 
work in chestnut-wood, and the splendid glass of the ISth, 14th, 
and 16th centuries. A pretty little mausoleum, built in 1606 
by Jean Juste, is the of three young *son8 of Charkt 
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VIII. The archbishop’s palace is to the right of the cathedral, 
with an interesting chapel of the l‘2th century, and an outside 
pulpit of the 16th. During the 10th century the Benedictine 
abbey of St Julien was rc-catablishod by Archbishop Thcotolon, 
and a Ronmncsmie church built, of which the great square tower 
still remains. St Julien has a lino nave and double aisles; the 
straight terminal wall lias two 16th-contury apses attached. There 
arc some jiaintings of the 12th century under the tower. 

The inagnificenco of Tours declined in the 14th century; it was 
then united to Ch&teauneuf by a common wall, of which an elegant 
round tower (the Tour de Guise) remains near the quay, and both 
towns were put under the same government. The numerous and 
long-continued visits of Charles VII., Louis XI., and Charles VIII. 
in Touraino <luring the 15lh century favoured the commerce and 
indu.stry of the town, then ])eopled by 75,000 inhabitants. To the 
nourishing school of art which existc<l at the Renaissance are due 
several private houses, a fountain, and the church of Notre Dame 
La Riche, with splendid win<lows by Pinaigrier. An unimportant 
building, part of a modern chateau, is all that remains of the royal 
residence and magnificent gardens of Plc.ssis-les-Tours, wdiere Louis 
XL shut himself up and died, the states in 1506 proclaimed Louis 
XIL the father of his people, and Henry III. and Henry of Navarre 
united in 1589 again.st tne League. From that year Tours was 
deserted by the kings of France. A fine bridge of fifteen arches 
was built across the Loire from 1765 to 1777 by Bayeiix. The 
cliief modern buildings are the theatre, tlie church of St Joseph, 
the railway station, and a museum with collections of antiquities, 
picturo.s, pottery, and mineralogy. There are also antiquities in 
the museum of the archieological society of Indre-et-Loire. The 
gardens and a remarkable portal of the archbishop’s palace, a 
magnificent iron gate of the IStli century in the prefecture, once 
the convent of the Visitation, and the general hospital (1200 bed.s) 
should also bo mentioned. Iii 1870 Tours was the seat of the 
government of the national defence. Tours is the birthplace of 
the heretic. Borcngariiis, the two marshals Boucicaiit, the novelist 
Honore do Balzac, the poet Destouches, the painters Fouquel and 
Clouet, and Madame de la Vallii're. 

TOIJSSATNT LOUVERTUllK, rmiKE - DomAviqtje 
( 1746-1803), one of the liberators of Hayti, claimed to be 
descended from an African chief, his father, a slave in 
Hayti, being the chief's second son. Ho was born 20th 
May 1746 at Breda, and was at first surnamed Breda, 
which was changed to Louverture in token of the results 
of his valour in causing a gap in the ranks of the enemy. 
From childhood he manifested unusual abilities, and suc- 
ceeded, by making the utmost use of every opportunity, 
in obtaining a remarkably good education. He obtained 
the special confidence of his master, and was made super- 
intendent of the other negroes on the plantation. After 
the insurrection of 1791 he joined the insurgents, and, 
having acquired some knowledge of surgery and medicine, 
acted as physician to the forces. His rapid rise in influ- 
ence aroused, however, the jealousy of Jean Francois, who 
caused his arrest on the ground of his partiality to the 
whites. He was liberated by the ri>^al insurgent chief 
Baisson, and a partisan war ensued, but after the death 
of Baisson ho placed himself under the orders of Jean 
Francois. Subsequently he joined the Spaniards, but, 
when the French (Government ratified the Act declaring tlie 
freedom of the slave.'^, he came to the aid of the French. 
In 1796 be Avas named coriiinander-in chief of the armies 
of 8t Domingo, but, liaving raised and disciplined a 
ful army of blacks, he made liimself master of the wliole 
country, renounced the authority of France, and announced 
himself “the Buonaparte of 8t Domingo.” For further 
details of his career see Hayti (vol. xi. 545). He Avas 
taken prisoner by irc'.aclitay on the part of Fiance, and died 
in the prison ofMoux, near Be.sanc^on, 27th 2\pril 1803. 

See AMt^nioircs writlcii by himself, i 8.0 J ; Saiiit-Remy, J'i«: tie 
t Toussaint L()uvcr1vr<\ 18,00 ; Gragnoii-l.acostc, Tmissaint Louver- 
turc, General cn Chf dc V Arm(c de Saint- Dominejun surnommilc 
rrcinier dcs L'oirs, bused eii private papers of tlio Louverture 
family, 1877. 

TOWN, TOWNSHIP. 8ee Bokougii, City, Muni- 
ociPALiTY, and United States, pp. 731, 827. 

TOWNSHEND, Charles Townshend, Second Vis- 
count (1674-1738), a statesman of unsullied integfity, 
was the eldest son of Horatio, the first viscount, and was 


born in 1674. He succeeded to the peerage in ipecember 
1687, and was educated at Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. When he took his seat in the House of Lords his 
sympathies leant to Toryism, but this predilection soon 
faded away, and in February 1701-2 it was rumoured 
among the courtiers that he would hold the office of privy 
seal in the Whig ministry which William lit. had m* view. 
For some years after the accession of Queen Anal he 
remained without office, hut bn 29th Sept^.mber 1707 he 
was created captain of the yeomen of the guard, and in 
the same year he was summoned to the privy council, a 
distinction renewed by the (jueen’s twd successors on the 
throne. The command of the yeomen remained in his 
hands until 13th June 1711, but its responsibilities did 
not prevent him from acting as jbint plenipotentiary with 
the duke of Marlborough in the peace negotiations with 
France which were carried on at .Gertruydenberg, near 
Breda, or from serving as ambassador extraordinary at The 
Hague congress (2d May 1709-26th March 1711). Town- 
shend was high in favour with George L, and on that 
king’s arrival at The Hague in SeptciAber 1714 he pub- 
lished the appointment of Townlliend as secretaicy of state 
for the southern department, and entrusted to his now 
minister the privilege of nominating his owi> colleague. 
Horace Walpole, his brother-in-law and private secretary, 
recommended Stanhope for the vacant post,*’and Stanhope 
was duly appointed. Townshend did nof neglect to avail 
himself of the advantages afforded by his attendance on 
the king, and before tlio arrival of George 1. in England 
he had obtained complete ascendency both over his mind 
and the dispositions of the advisers by whom his line V)f 
conduct was generally determined. The policy of the new 
ministers at home and abroad lay in the promotion of 
peace. With this object they endeavoured to limit the 
charges against their predecessor Harley, Lord Oxford, to 
high crimes and misdemeanours. To gain this end they 
brought about, in 1716, an alliance between those ancient 
rivals in arms, France and England. In spite of their 
success, their influence was gradually undermined by the 
intrigues of Lord Sunderland and by the discontent of the 
Hanoverian favourites, who deemed the places and the 
pensions which they had gained an insufficient reward for 
their exertions. In October 1716 Stanhope accompanied 
the king on his journey to Hanover, and during this visit 
Avas seduced from his allegiance to his colleagues by the 
wily Sunderland, who had ingratiated himself into the royal 
favour. ’^George I. was induced to believe *that Townshend 
and Walpole were caballing with the prince of Wales, and 
were forming designs against the royal authority. Town- 
shentft^was dismissed in December 1716 from his place of 
secretary of state, and was offered in lieu thereof the 
splendid banishment of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, a gilded 
sinecure Avhich he at first contoiiiptuausly declined and 
only condescended ultimately to accept on the condition 
that he was not required to set foot on Irish soil. Ilis 
latent spirit of hostility to this arrangement quickly devel- 
oped into open antagonism, and in March 1717 Townshend 
Avas dismissed from his position. At the close of May 
1720 a partial reconciliation took place between the op- 
posing Whig sections of Stanhojie and JToAvnshcnd. The 
latter was readmitted into the ministry as lord president of 
the council (lllh June 1720), and his devoted relation and 
colleague 8ir Robert Walpole bccqme paymaster-general. 
When the South 8ca Bubble burst, the fortunes of the 
principal members of the ministry shared in the ipisfortuno 
of the scheme which Chej had promoted. 8tanhope, in a 
paroxysm of passion durSig a heated debate, broke a blood- 
vessel, and Sunderland, though acquitted of the charge of 
personal corruption, was forced to retire into private life. 
The withdrawal of these statesmen assigned to their rivals 
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the chi^ prizes in the state: Townshend became (10th 
February 1721) secretary of state, and Walpole gained the 
position of first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer. The* death of George 1. threatened a change 
of advisers, fbut the dismay of the new king’s favourite, 
Spencer Compton, at being called upon to draw up the 
royal^speech, led to* the old ministers of the crown being 
retained in their places. What the attacks of the opposi- 
tion could not^lfect, the infernal strife of the administra- 
tion accomplished. Townshend was of a proud, impetuous 
disposition, born with a nature more accustomed to rule 
than to obey. ITis family had for several generations 
stood higher in the social life of Norfolk than Walpole’s 
progenitors, tpid when ho himself attained to distinction in 
politics his position as it member of the Upper House was 
greater than that enjoyed by his friend in the Commons. 
As the power of the Lower House increased, and as 
Walpole became more*and more the object of the attacks 
of the Tories, the pre eminence of Townshend passed from 
him. So long, to use the witty remark of Sir Robert 
Walpole, as the iitrn was Townshend and Walpole, things 
went Aveil with them, l^t when the positions were re- 
versed jealousies arose between the partners. The grow- 
ing alienf^ion was hastened by the death, in 1720, of 
the secretary’s wife, the sister of Walpole. At the close 
of 1729 Tov^Pnshend endeavoured to obtain the appoint- 
ment of his old *and attifched friend. Lord Chesterfield, as 
his follow secretary of state, and the failure of the attempt 
brought about a fierce scene between Walpole and himself. 
They broke out into passionate words, seized one another 
by their coat-collars, and would have come to blows had 
they not been prevented by their friends who were pre- 
sent. After this outbreak of passion further co-operation 
was impossible, and Townshend, having the good sense 
to recognize the position, retired into private life on 15th 
May 1730. The chief domestic events of his ministry 
w^ere the impeachment of Bishop Atterbury, the partial 
restoration of Lord Lolingbroke, and the troubles in Ireland 
over the granting to a man called Wood of a i)atent for 
coining pence. Its concluding act was the signing of the 
treaty of Seville (9th November 1729). Townshend died 
of apoplexy 21st Juno 1738. 

Townshend was slow in forming, but resolute in adliering to, 
his opinion, and, like most otlinr men of that stump, was imputient 
of contradiction. His muimcrs have been styled ** coarse, rustic,, 
and seemingly brutal,” but tlicso defects were not visible in his 
domestic life. N^iver did minister leave odice with cleaner hands; 
he did not .add one acre to his estate nor leave large fortunes to his 
younger children. 

TOWNSHEND, Charles (1725-1767), a pohtician 
ever to bo remembered as the embodiment of wit Ind in- 
discretion, was the second son of Charles, third "^scount 
Townshend, who married Audrey, the daughter and heiress 
of Edward Harrison of Ball’s Park, near Hertford, a lady 
who rivalled her son in brilliancy of wit and frankness 
of expression. Chailes was born 29th August 1725, and 
was sent for his education to Leyden and Oxford. At the 
Dutch university, where ho matriculated 27th October 
1745, he associated with a small knot of English youths, 
afterwards wall known in various circles of life, among 
whom were Ask^w, the book-collector, Dowdcswell, his 
subsequent rival in politics, Wilkes, the witty and un- 
princi[)lod reformer, and Alexander Carlyle, the genial 
Scotchman, who devofes some of the pages of his AutoUo 
gravity to chronicling their sayings and their doings. He 
represented Great Yarmouth in parliament from 1747 to 
1761, when he found a seat in tfee treasury borough of 
Harwich. Public attention was trst drawn to his abilities 
in 1753, when he deliveral a lively attack, as a younger 
son who might hope to promote his advancement by allying 
himself in marriage to a wealthy heiress, against Lord 


Hardwicke’s marriage bill. Although this measure passed 
into law, he attained this object in August of the follow- 
ing year by marrying Caroline, the eldest daughter of the 
second duke of Argyle and the widow of Francis, Lord 
Dalkeith, the eldest son of the second duke of Buccleugh. 
In April 1754 Townshend was transferred from the posi- 
tion of a member of the Board of Trade, which he had 
held from 1749, to that of a lord of the admiralty, but 
at the close of 1755 liis passionate attack against the 
policy of the ministry, an attack which shared in popular 
estimation with the scathing denunciations of Pitt, the 
supreme success of Single-Speech Hamilton, and the hope- 
less failure of Lord Chesterfield’s illegitimate son, caused 
his instant dismissal. In the administration which was 
formed in December 1756, and which was ruled by Pitt, 
the lucrative ollice of treasurer of the chamber was given 
to Townshend, and in the following spring he was sum- 
moned to the privy council. With the accession of the 
new monarch in 1760 this volatile politician transferred 
his attentions from Pitt to the young king’s favourite, Bute, 
and when, at the latter’s instance, several changes were 
made in the ministry, Tovvn.shend was promoted to the 
post of secretary of war. Tn this place he remained after 
the great commoner had withdrawn from the cabinet, but 
in December 1762 he threw it up. Bute, alarmed at the 
growth in numbers and in influence of his enemies, tried 
to buy back Townshend’s co-operation by sundry tempting 
promises, and at last secured his object in March 1763 
with the presidency of the Board of Trade. When Bute 
retired and George Grenville accepted the cares of official 
life, the higher post of first lord of the admiralty fell to 
Townshend’s lot, but with his usual impetuosity he pre- 
sumed to designate one of his satellites to a place under 
him at the board, and the refusal to accept the nomination 
led to his exclusion from the new administration. While 
in opposition his mind was swayed to and fro with con- 
flicting emotions of dislike to the head of the ministry and 
oPdesire to share in the spoils of office. The latter feeling 
ultimately triumphed ; he condescended to accept in the 
dying days of Grenville’s cabinet, and to retain through 
the “ lutestring” administration of Lord Rockingham, — 
“ pretty summer wear,” as Townshend styled it, “ but it 
will never stand the winter,” — the highly-paid position of 
paymaster-general, refusing to identify himself more closely 
with its fortunes as chancellor of the exchequer. The 
position which he refused from the hands of Lord Rocking- 
ham he was forced to accept from the imperious Pitt 
(August 1766), anfl a few weeks later his urgent appeals 
to the great minister for increased power were favourably 
answered, and he was admitted to the inner circle of the 
cabinet. Dowdeswell, his predecessor at the exchequer, 
resented his removal for his brilliant rival. The new 
chancellor proposed the continuance of the land tax at 
four shillings in the pound, while he held out hopes that 
it might be reduced next year to three shillings, where- 
upon his predecessor, by the aid of the landed gentlemen, 
carried a motion that the reduction should take effect at 
once. This defeat proved a great mortification to Lord 
Chatham, and in his irritation against Townshend for this 
blow, as well as for some acts of insubordination, he 
meditated fjie removal of his showy colleague. Before 
this could be accomplished Chatham’s mind became im- 
paired by some mysterious malady, and Townshend, who * 
was the most determined and influential of his colleagues, 
swayed the ministry as he liked. His wife was created 
(August 1767) Baroness Greenwich, and his brother was 
made lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Ho himself delivered iri^ 
the House of Commons many speeches unrivalled in 
pafliamentary history for wit and recklessness; and one of 
them still lives history as the ‘‘ champagne speech.” 
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His last act was to pass through parliament resolutions 
which even his colleagues deprecated in the cabinet, for 
taxing several articles, sucli as glass, paper, and tea, on 
their importation into America, which he estimated would 
produce the insignificant sum of £40,000 for the English 
treasury, and which shrewder observers prophesied would 
lead to the loss of the American colonies. Shortly after 
this event ho retired to his wife’s country seat in Oxford- 
shire, where he died on 4th September 1767, from a fever 
which ho had neglected. 

The universal tribute of Towiishend’s colleagues allows him the 
))ossessioii of boundless wit and ready eloquence, set off by perfect 
melody of intonation, but marred by an unexampled lack ot jinlg- 
ment and discretion. He shifted his ground in politics with every 
new moon, and the world fastened on him the nickname, w’hicli ho 
himself adopted in his “ cbainj)agno ” speech, of the Weathercock. 
His ollicial knowledge was considerable; and it would he unjust to 
his memory to ignore the praises of his contemporaries or Ids 
profound knowleJgo of liis country’s commercial interests. The 
House of Commons recognized in him its spoilt child, and Burke 
happily said that “he never tliought, did, or said any thing ” with- 
out judging its ctTcct on his fellow-members. Charles Townshend 
is the subject of a memoir by Mr Percy Fitzgerald. 

TOXICOLOGY. 8ee Potsoxs. 

TRAC ms, a city of ancient Greece, at the foot of 
Mount (Eta, a little to the north-west of Thermopyla'. 
As commanding the approach to Thermopylae from Thes- 
saly, it was a place of great military importance. Accord- 
ing to Homer, it was one of the places subject to Achillea, 
and was famed in legend as the scene of Hercules’s death — 
an event which forms the subject of Sophocles’s play The 
Trachinian Women. In historical times it first attained 
importance on the foundation of Heraclea by the Spartans 
in 426 B.c. The Thessalians, jealous of the establishment 
of a Spartan outpost on their borders, attacked Heraclea, 
•and in 420 the Hcracleots were defeated by them with 
heavy loss. In the winter of 409-8 Heraclea sustained 
another disastrous defeat. In 395 the Thebans expelled 
the Spartans, and restored the city to the old Trachinian 
and (Etiean inhabitants. In later times Heraclea was o%ie 
of the mainstays of the ^tolian power in northern Greece. 
In 191 B.C., after the defeat of Antioch us at Thermopylae, 
Heraclea was besieged and taken from the iEtolians by 
the Homans under the consul Acilius Glabrio. From Livy’s 
account of the siege (xxxvi. 24), it appears that the citadel 
was outside the town, which lay on the low ground be- 
tween the rivers Karvunaria (Asopus) and Mavra-Neria 
(Melas). There arc still traces of the citadel on a lofty 
rock above. 

TRACJT SOCIETIES are associations for publishing 
or circulating religious treatises or books. The circulation 
of short treatises for the promotion of Christian know- 
ledge is older than the invention of printing. Wickliffe, 
for instance, was a great writer and circulator of tracts, 
employing his Oxford friends and pupils to multiply 
copies. So was Luther in his day, with the help by that 
time of printer and bookseller. In later times John Wesley 
was a busy worker in this way; and Hannah More, from 
her own pen, produced what were known as the “ Cheap 
Repository Tracts,” highly lauded by Bishop Porteus, 
and widely used towards the close of the 18th century. 
Before this time there had been efforts of associated 
labour for the same object, a “ book society for promoting 
religious knowledge among the .poor ” having* been estab- 
dished in 1750. A similar society was formed at Edin- 
burgh in 1703. But it was at the close of the century, in 
1799, that there was founded in London the Religious 
Tract Society, an institution unparalleled in the extent 
^nd variety of its operations, and the parent of numerous 
societies in different parts of the empire as well as in the 
United States and on the continent of Europe. There are 
other associations with kindred objects, but in connexion 
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with particular ecclesiastical systems. Thus the tract 
department of the Christian Knowledge Society isjSpecially 
connected with the Church of England; and the Wesleyans, 
Baptists, and other denominations hav6 their own tract 
societies. The Church of Rome also has « 4 iow similar 
associations. The Religious Tract Society is alone in being 
confined to the diffusion of religious truth fcommon ‘-to all 
Protestant Christians, to the exclusion of topics toivyhed 
by ecclesiastical divisions. This catholioity is secured by 
the fundamental rules of the society, and by its managing 
committee being composed half of Churchmen an^ half of 
Nonconformists of all denominations. • 

A brief statement of the procceiliri^s of the Religious Tract 
Society, as presented in its latest annual Report, will best scive to 
show the general objects and oj)eration8 of all such ^ganizations, — 
any special or varied action elsewhere ‘’adopted being noted as wo 
proceed. The main object of the «o(;iety is the pre])aration and 
publication of religious literature. At fpst this consisted mostly 
of tracts and small treatises. After a tine larger books were ])ub- 
lislied, including scries pf reprinted W’orks of the early Reformers 
and English Protestant theologians and Biblical expositors, and 
also books on common subjects treated in a religious spirit. The 
society also issues magiv^uiics for all classes. tFour of these period- 
icals, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday (U Home, tlie Boys* Oirn Paper, 
and the Oirls* Ovru Paper, have a united circulation,® including 
monthly parts and yearly volnnies, of nearly 600,000 numbers 
weekly, or above 30 millions in the year. The total ynnual issue, 
including books, tracts, &c., at homo and abroad, is nearly 80 
millions. . 

The distribution of this is chiefly through tliQ ordinary channels 
of trade, with the exception of the tracts, which are circulated by 
home and foreign missionary societies, and various agencies jmblic 
and private. Almost every missionary agency is indcf>ted to the 
Religious Tract Society fof the work carried on through the press. 
Grants are made, either free or as nearly as possible at cost pricij; 
and, w’hen it is advisable to produce publications at foreign stations, 
grants of paper and other material, as well ns money payments, 
are voted. The publications are in almost every tongue, tho list 
containing works in 174 languages and dialects. 

Tho funds for this large and varied work come partly from 
donations, subscriptions, and legacies, hut chiefly from the profits 
of the sales of tho society’s publications. The total missionary 
and evangelistic expenditure in the year ending March 81, 1886, 
amounted to £47,722, of which £19,019 was supplied from the trade 
funds, which have also borne tho entin? (;ost of management, both 
of tho business and missionary departnjcnts. The total amount 
received from sales, subscriptions, and all other sources was 
£212,731, 11s. 8d. 

Tho American Tract Society and some of the Continental 
societies undertake the distribution as well as the production of 
tracts and books, by means of T)aid colporteurs and other agents. 
The Continental societies produce most of their own books and 
tracts, aided largely by grants of money and paper from the 
Religious Tract Society. 

TRACTION, ELECTRia The driving 'of veliiclcs by 
electricity was made commercially practicable by the in- 
vention of the dynamo-electric machine, which gave a 
ready 1 leans of producing electrical energy by the expendi- 
ture of ynechanical work, and by tho further discovery that 
the fun:;tion of the dynamo could be reversed, — that it 
was capible of acting efficiently as a motor to do mechan- 
ical work when supplied with energy in the electrical 
form. Experiment has shown that^ when a dynamo is 
used to produce an electric current, which, in its turn, 
drives another dynamo serving as a motor, tho double con- 
version of energy may be performed with no very serious 
loss. In favourable case.s, when the dynarpo and motor 
are close together, the motor will yield more than 80 per 
cent, of the work which is spent in driving the dyaanio. 
When they are far apart there is an additional loss, due to 
the resistance of the conductor which connects them, and 
a further loss due to its imperfect insulation. The use of 
high electromotive force, which reduces the first of these, 
tends to increase the »3econd ; it is, however, practicable 
to keep both within reasonable limits. Early attempts to 
apply electricity to traction we^e made by Robert David- 
son, who placed an electromagnetic locomotive on the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway in 1837, and by Jacobi' 
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of St* Petersburg, who propelled a boat on the Neva in 
1839 by an electromagnetic engine driven by a battery 
of Grove’s cells. The inefficiency and bulkiness of early 
electromotors, and the cost of producing electric energy 
when a galvanic battery was the source, made it impossible 
for ejectricity under such conditions as these to compete 
witB other methods of traction. A good battery using 
zinc as the active metal consumes from 1 to 2 lb of zinc 
per hour per htee-power developed ; a good steam-engine 
consumes from 2 to 3 lb of coal in doing the same amount of 
work, and the cost of zinc is about fifty times that of coal. 
Hence, notwithsfanding modern improvements in electro- 
motors, the cost of producing mechanical power by means 
of electricity, when a zinc-consuming battery is the source, 
is still prohibitive. • 

The earliest practical electric railway was constructed at 
the Berlin exhibition of 1870 by Dr Werner Siemens. At 
one station was a dynamo driven by a steam-engine. The 
current was conducted to the moving car through a special 
rail placed between the ordinary rails and insulated from 
the ground byjflocks of wood. From this rail it passed 
througlka motor-dynamft on the car, and the ordinary rails 
completed the circuit. Electrical contact with the ordinary 
rails wa5ii made by the wheels, and with the central rail 
by a pair of brushes made of copper wire which rubbed 
against its 'sides. Spur-wheels were used to connect the 
motor shaft wilh the wheels and to effect a suitable reduc- 
tion of ^peed. The line was half a mile long and of 2-feet 
gauge. The motor developed about 3^ horse-power, and 
was carried by a separate truck, forming a locomotive 
'which drew a car with 20 passengers at a speed of from 4 
to 7 miles an hour. 

The success of the Berlin experiment was complete, and 
. Messrs Siemens followed it up in 1881 by the construction 
of a permanent electric tramway, IJ miles in length, at 
Lichterfelde, which has now (1887) been in continuous 
operation for six years. At Lichterfelde the ordinary 
rails, insulated by wooden sleepers, are the only con- 
ductors. Where roads cross the line the rails are cut out 
of circuit, and the current is carried past the gap by 
underground cables, but switches are provided by which 
the current can be sent into the insulated sections if re- 
quired. Each car takes 24 passengers, and runs at a speed 
of 12 miles an hour. There is no separate locomotive, the 
motor-dynamo being on the car itself. In 1882 Messrs 
Siemens constructed an electric tramway in ^e mines of 
Zankerode, in Saxony, and built for it a locomotive able to 
draw 8 tons at a speed of 7 A miles an hour. Overhead 
conductors were eniployed, consisting of a pair of insulated 
i-shaped rails fixed to the roof of the workings ; the 
current was conveyed to and from the locomotive^y means 
of a pair of contact carriages sliding on these clnductors, 
and connected ^ith the car by short flexible Abies, A 
similar line was opened in 1883 at the Hohenzollern col- 
liery in Upper Silvia. 

The same year witnessed the completion of another 
pioneer undertaking of the first importance, an electric 
tramway 6 miles long connecting Portrush and Bushmills, 
in the nortbof Ireland. Here the insulated conductor is 
a special rail, cyried alongside of the line on wooden posts 
at ft height of 1 A feet above the ground. Contact is made 
by springs shaped like carriage-springs, which project from 
one side of the car |it both ends, so that the length of the 
car enables continuous contact to be maintained at cross- 
roads,, where therd are gaps in the conducting rail, past 
which the current is taken by ifhderground cables. The 
ordinary rails serve as return conductors. The dynamos 
are driven by turbines at a station nearly a mile distant 
from the line; they supply a current of 100 amperes 
with an electromotive force of 250 volts. The motors are 
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placed on passenger cars ; their speed is regulated by 
means of resistance coils, which the driver of the car 
switches into the circuit. A similar tramway, 3 miles 
long, connecting Bessbrook and Newry, was opened in 
1885; there also water-power is made use of to drive 
the generating dynamos. On these lines the train usu- 
ally consists of a motor car with passengers, followed by 
two or three goods waggons, and the whole working ex- 
penses arc from 3d. to 4d. per train-mile. The speed is 
10 miles an hour. 

Amongst early electrical railways Mr Volk’s short line 
on the beach at Brighton deserves mention. There the 
rails themselves act as conductors, and are insulated only 
by wooden sleepers lying on the shingle. The line has 
been in operation since 1883, with a working expense of 
only 2d. per car-mile. 

Other English and Continental lines will be referred to 
later ; it is, however, in America that electrical traction 
has hitherto found its widest development. In 1880 Mr 
Edison ran an electric locomotive on an experimental track 
near his laboratory at Menlo Park. Soon after the Chicago 
exhibition of 1883, at which an electric railway was shown 
in action, a largo number of permanent lines were estab- 
lished. There are now more than twenty electrical tram- 
ways at work in the United States, under the patents of 
Edison, Field, Daft, Van Depoele, Sprague, and others. 

Many more lines are projected, and experiments are in 
progress on the ap[)lication of electrical traction on a large 
scale to the elevated railways of New York. 

In all the instances which have referred to above, electricity Electric 
is eiflployed ns a means of transmitting power as it is wanted from traction 
a generating station to tho cars, tbrongli a conductor extending by storage 
along the truck. Another method of ettcctiug tdectric traction is batteries, 
to carry a store of energy on tho car or on a special locomotive, by 
using secondary batteries whicli are charged from time to time at 
tho generating station. This system, wliich was introduced in 
England by Mr Kcckenzaun and on tho Continent by M. Jiilien, 
has been successfully employed on seveial lines. 

The system of storage, by means of secondary batteries, lias tho 
treat advantage over tlio system of transmission tlirough a con- 
ductor that it makes eacli car independent and that it is applicable 
to ordinary tramway lines. As regards economy of power, we have 
in the storage system a more complex series of transformation of 
energy, and therefore a larger number of items of loss. In both 
systems alike w'e have a certain loss of energy at the dynamo and at 
the motor, A secondary battery yields in the electrical form only 
about 70 per cent of the energy given to it. In comparing the two 
methods, the loss which this involves has to bo set olf against tliat 
whicli occurs in the transmi.ssion system in the process of conduc- 
tion, an item which may bo very small in favourable cases, but whi^h 
becomes largo when there arc many cars to be driven, when tho 
line is long, and when, owing to tlie use of an exposed conductor, 
the electromotive force has to be kept low. Under average con- 
ditions it is probable that the conductor sy.stem has a slight ad- 
vantage over the other in this ro8})ect, but tho difference is not 
material, especially as the cost of power is a comparatively small 
part of the whole working expense of a line. The difference is 
slightly affected by tho fact that in tlie storage system there is an 
extra weight to be carried— namely, tho batteries— amounting to 
about I or I of tho whole weight, and the tractive force required to 
overcome friction is increased in a corresponding degree. A serious 
objection to tho storage system is the probable cost of renewing 
batteries. In respect, however, both of durability and of power 
(in relation to weight) secondary batteries have of Into undergono 
a marked improvement; and it is likely that tho storage system 
will prove the most applicable to tramways in city streets, where 
conductors on the level of the road are impracticable and oyerhead 
conductors would not bo permitted. • 

Tho existhig mctliods of electrical traction as applied to tramways Classlflca- 
m£^ be classified as follows ^ion of 

1. Motor driven by storage batteries, the batterie.s and motor systems, 
being carried either \a} in tno car itself or (b) on a separate truck 
forming a locomotive. Reckenzaun’s and Julien’s cars, in which 
the batteries are under the seats, are examples of the first plan, 
which is in operation on lines at Antwerp, Hamburg, Brussels, and 
New York. Mr Elieson’s tramway locomotive working in Londftn, 
on the North Metropolitan tramways is an example of the second 
;rian. It is obviously preferable, when space can be found on tho^ 
car itself for the motor and batteries, to place them^ there rather 
than on a separate truck. When a separate locomotive is used it 
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must be heavy enough to grip the rails, and tho whole weight to be 
drawn is then consiaoi’ably greater.^ 

II. Conductor systems, wliich may be classified thus:— 

(a) Those using the ordinary rails as the only conductors. Tho 
linos at Lichterfeldo and Brighton, already mentioned, aro exam- 
lo8 of this plan, which is quite iiia})plicable where the rails arc laid 
uah with the roadway ns in city streets. 

(h) Those using a third (insulated) rail, above ground. To this 
class belong the Portrush, tlie Besshrook, and several American 
lines. Tliis jdan, like tho last, is not uiT|dicable to city streets. 

(c) Those using one (or in some cases two) overhead conductors. 
A lino of tliis typo has been successfully worked between Modling 
and Hiuterhruhl, near Vienna, and another between Frankfort and 
Oifeiihach, both since 1884, at a cost of about B^d. per car-mile. 
The conductors consist of slotted tubes 1 inch in bore supported on 
osts 18 feet high and stayed by wires at intermediate points to 
cep them from sagging. The contact carriages arc pistons sliding 
in the tubes.''* The Daft lines at Baltimore and other j)laccs in 
America, and the Van Depoelc lines, of which some 30 miles arc in 
operation, aro mostly worked by means of overliead conductor.s. 

{d) Those using underground conductors in a slotted (diannel or 
conduit. This system, which has the obvious advantage that the 
conductor is jdaced eiitii cly out of the way of street traffic, has been 
introduced at Blackpool by Mr Ilolroyd Smith, and, in America, 
at Cleveland by Messrs Bentley and Knight and at Philadelphia by 
Mr Schlesinger. In the Blackpool line the conductor is split into 
two ]tarts which run parallel to each otlicr witliiu tho conduit on 
its two sides, and aro touclied by a contact arm which reaches 
down through a narrow central slot at the level of the street ; an 
electromotive force of 200 volts is employed. The conduit is 
placed midway between the rails, hut it may he questioned whether, 
m view of the conditions of ordinary street traffic, a better place for 
it would not he at one side. Mr Field has proposed a tramway 
with two conduits, one beside each rail, coiiLaiiiing two conductors, 
one to bo charged po.sitivcly and tlie other negatively, so that a 
comparatively high resullant difference of potential is available for 
tho motor although the potential of neither conductor differs to a 
dangerous degree from that of tho cartli. * 

(c) One system remains to he dcscribiul, which was proposed in 
1881 by Messrs Ayrton and Pisi ry as specially applicable to electric 
railways of considerable length, in which an exposed conductor 
would give rise to much loss through leakage. Their jdan is to 
use a well-inanhited conductor in a closed channel uiulerground. 
The line is divided into short .sections ; each of the.se lias an expo.sed 
conductor, which may he one of tho rails, and this is placed in 
temporary contact with tho insulated conductor as tlio tram passc.s. 
by the pressure of the wheels on a flexible rail or stud, or by means 
of automatic electromagnetic switches. Leakage is thus restricted 
to tho continuous and well-insulated conductor, together with that 
section of the surface conductor which is in contact with the former 
at any one time; and the system has the further advantage that 
it gives tlie means of providing an automatic block by which suc- 
cessive trains arc kept from overtaking one another. 

The form and disposition of the motor-dynamo and the mode by 
which it is connected with tho driving a.\le of the car are matters 
iu which much variety of j)ractioe exists. The question of gearing 
is complicated by the fact that the frame of tlie car oscillates verti- 
cally with respect to the axles. Spur-wheels, worm-gear, friction- 
gear, belts, multiple-band gear, and chaiii-geiir aro or have been 

used. Mr Rcckcnzaun’s car is (tarried by two bogie trucks, one 

under cacli end, and each bogie carries a motor whose axle, placed 
longitudinally, drives a central sjiur-wheel on one axle of the bogie 
by moans of a worm. An advantage po.s.se.s8ed by two motors is 
that, by couiiliiig them in series or parallel, or by using one only, 
the dnver is able to command dilferent grades of power without tho 
use of rc.sistance coil.s. lii cars driven by storage batteries the same 
object may be secured by various groupings of the cells. 

Tel- Telpherage , — In all the methods of electrical traction to wliich 

phertl^e. reference has been made the load on whicli tho cars run is essen- 

tially a railway or tramway of tho kind used in horse traction and 
steam traction. ^ In 1881 the late Prof. Flccming Jenkin devised a 
.sy.stem of electric locomotion in which the vehicles are hung upon 
what resembles an exaggerated telegraph line. To this he gave tlie 
name o/ telpherage. As developed by the inventor, in conjunction 
with Messsrs Ayrton and Perry, the system is especially adapted to 
tho transport of ^oods at a slow speed, in localities wh^e the traflic 
, would bo insufficient to support an ordinary railway. 

*The telpher line is a steel rod or cable, suspended from brackets 
on posts about 70 feet ajiart; it serves at once as carrier of weights 
ana conductor of electricity. The line may be made rigid, and in 
that case a high speed of transit may be attained ; but in general the 
lino is flexible and the trains travel .slowly in what may bo, if the 

For a comparison of tho weights to tw drawn and the tractive force required 
in different systems, see a paper by Mr Ueckcnzuun, Elect, Ret,, May 21, 1888. 

* For details of the construction and working expenses of these and othy 
*llnea, sec the valuable paper by Mr Reckenz.aun, Jour. Soc. of ArU, April 20, 1887. 
Statistics of American Jlncs will be found In a paper by T. C. Martin, read before 
tlio American Institute of Electilcal Engineers, Way 18, 1887. 


volume of traffic requires it, a nearly continuous strcaiq. Each 
train consists of a series of buckets or skeps which hang ea^h from 
a single running wheel or pair of wheels, and aro spaced by wooden 
connecting bars. A small electric motor, which hangs below the 
line and is geared by spur and chain gearing to a pair of driving- 
wheels, forms the locomotive. In general, the line iif electrically 
divided into eq^ual sections, which have the same length as a single 
train, so that the front carriage is always on the section iu acTwince 
of tho rear carriage. Tho train is furnished with a continuous 
conductor from end to end, through which it make.s electric ctin- 
tact between tlio section iu front ani the sectioif'bohind, and tho 
motor i.s included in the circuit of this conductor. Two systems 
of working aro used, which enable trains to bo run cither in 
electrical scries or “ parallel.” In the scries system tho sulicessivo 
sections of the line aro electrically connected, so long as no train 
is on them, by means of switches at the joints between the sections, 
so that the whole forms one continuous conductor, ^heu a train 
comes on any one section it breaks contact at the joint between 
that section and tho one behind it ; the circuit, however, remains 
closed through tho conductor on the train itself, and in this way 
the motor rccidves tho current which is pa.'ising through tho line. 
Other trains at other places in tho lino receive the same current, 
each by breaking for the time the ordinary contact between tho 
two sections it touche.s, and substituting a contac’t through its own 
conductor and motor. When a train leaves a seel ion it replaces 
the switch thai; makes contact with tho scc-tiou Ichind. If, how- 
ever, there aro more than one train on Vic line, an automatic block 
system i.s added to prevent one from overtaking another by letting 
the section which a train leaves stand insulated for a time. No 
control is exercised from the veliiclcs them.selves ; in fact,*^ho trains 
run without attendants. In tlie simplest jiarallcl system of tel- 
pherage a continuous conductor distinct from the liilc is stretched 
alongside of it; tho trains make contact bctweefi the two. Tlio 
figure shows another plan, known as the cross-over parallel system, 
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whicli is suitable wlicro a double line of traiiLs is desired. There . 

Aj, Bo, Aj . . . form successive sections of one lino, and Bj, Aj, Bo 
... of another. Aj, Aj, Ag . . . are electrically continuous, and 
are connected to one pole of the dynamo. Bj, B.,, Bj . . . are also 
continuous, and are connected to tlio other pole. Thus the sections 
of each line are alternately positive and negative. Any train, such 
as P or Q, bridges the gup bctwe(‘n two sections and rcccive.s a 
current which sulfers reversal as the train passes from one section 
to the next. It is to he regretted that s])acc does not adniit of any 
description of the details of telpherage, many of which present the 
utmost ingenuity. The system was shown to be practicable by 
experiments on an exjicrimcntal lino at Weston. The first telpher 
line on a commercial l>a.sis was (Tccted in 1885 at Glynde, in Sussex, 
and lias been maintained in operation notwitlistanding many diffi- 
ciillies inseparable from so completely novel an undertaking. 

The electri^l propulsion of boats, by means of sforage batteries, Pro- 
has been the subject of several snccesslul experiments, but has not pulsion 
found systematic application. In this connexion reference should of boats, 
bo made to a scheme proposed by Ayrton and Perry for tho haulage 
of boats Vm canals or of waggons upon roads. Their jiroposal was 
to have a conductor ranged along the towing jiath, or along tho 
.•side of till road. A motor running on this was to pull itself along 
and drag me boat or waggon after it. 

In acriaj navigation, storage batteries working an electric motor Aerial 
have been used to drive tho propeller of a “ dirigible'’ balloon. navigation. 

Bjiace doe.8 not admit of more than the briefest reference to tho Theory 
theory of electric motors. A motor may bo »• egarded as a dynamo of 
acting to produce an electromotive force e which is o])posito in motors, 
direction to the externally inqire-sscd electromotive force E. Tho 
resultant electromotive force is R - e, and on this, together with 
the resistance of the circuit, tlio strcngtli of the current C depends. 

The electrical power supplied is CE, and of this thorinotor utilizes 
Cc. Tho efficiency is c/E. It is easily seen, as was first shown by 
Jacobi, that the power developed by the motor is a maximum 
when c-JR. But this condition of maximum power invSves 
that half the energy sujiplied is wasted ; to secure higher efficiency, 
motors are in practice run at much less than their maximum 
power, so that c may approach more nearly to equality with E. 

The field magnets of motors, like those of dynamos, may be wound 
with coils iu series with the armature coil, or with coils fovming a 
shunt to tho armature, or witji a combination of both. A very 
important part of tho theory deals with the automatic regulation 
of speed by the use of compound wi^^ding. In a paper of funda- 
mental importance with regard to this part of the subject, Messrs 
Ayrton and Perry^ have shown that a motor may be made to run 
* “ Eiectromotoi'S and their Government,’’ Jour, Soc. Tel, Eng.y 1888. 
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at constant speed under varying loads when the external electro- 
motive force IS constant, provided that a differential combination 
of direct shunt and reverse series winding be employed, — the shunt 
coil serving to energize the magnets and the scries coil to reduce 
their magnetism to a certain extent when the current in the arma- 
ture is increased. The proportion of series to shunt winding 
neces^ry for this result depends on the relation of the resistance 
of tlfc armatui^ to that of the shunt coil, and it is an easy deduction 
from the theory that, when the resistance of the armature is 
ne^igibly small, the speed of simple shunt- wound motor driven 
by means of a» Auistant external electromotive force is sensibly 
constant, a result which has been experimentally demonstrated by 
Mr Mordey {Phil. Mag.^ Jan. 1886). It is shown in the same 
paper fiiat a similar means of governing may be used when the 
current passing through the motor is kept constant, instead of the 
external electromotive force. The princ.ijde of differential com- 
pound windi^ to secure automatic regulation of speed has been 
applied in several Amcriemn motors, notably by Mr Sprague. 

Detulls of most of the electrical tramways and railways mentioned In the text 
will be found In the jourrmlM Electrical Rcviitr^ Electrician^ and Electrical World 
(New York) of the dates refui red to. Si-e also The Electric Motor and its Appli- 
cations, by T. C. Martin and S. Wctzlcr (New York, 1887). The Portrush Imo is 
described by E. Hopkinson and A. Sunnciia In a paja-r read before the Society of 
Arts, April 1883. Eor telpherage, in addition to articles In the journals named, 
see Flceming Jenkin, “On Telpherage," Jour. Eoc. Arts, May 1884; also Profes- 
sional Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers, Chatham, vol. x., 1884. (J. A. K.) 

TKACY, AjfTOTNE Louis Claude Destutt, Comte de 
(1754-4836), was born*in Bourbonnais on July 20, 1754. 
The noble family to which he belonged was of Scottish 
descent, kacing its origin to Walter Stutt, a gentleman who 
in 1420 accompanied the earls of Buchan and Douglas to 
the court of France, and whose family afterwards rose to 
be counts of Tracy. The father of Destutt de Tracy (as he 
is usualjy called) was a soldier, and died a field-marshal. 
Destutt de Tracy began his studies under the superintend- 
ence of his mother, and afterwards prosecuted them at the 
university of Strasburg. During his student days, how- 
ever, ho was chiefly noted for his skill in every kind of 
manly exercise. On leaving the university ho embraced a 
. military career, in which his advance Yvas rapid. When 
the lievolution broke, Tracy, who was then thirty-five years 
of age, took an active part in the provincial assembly of 
Bourbonnais. He was elected a deputy of the nobility to 
the statcs-general, where ho sat alongside of his friend 
La Fayette. In the spring of 1792 he received the rank of 
field-marshal, along with the sole command of the cavalry 
in the army of the North ; but, as the conduct of affairs 
fell more and more into the hands of the extremists, he 
took an indefinite leave of absence, and settled with his 
family at Auteuil. Here, in the society of Condorcet and 
Cabanis, he devoted himself to scientific studies. Under 
the Beign of, Terror be was arrested and iniprisoned for 
nearly a year. It was his solitary meditations at this 
period, we are told, which discovered to him his true bent. 
Under the influence of Locke and Condillac he aband- 
oned the natural sciences for the study of mind.| On the 
motion of Cabanis he was named associate of th(llnstitute 
in the class of the moral and political sciences. I Ho soon 
began to attract attention by the viemoiren whicn he read 
before his colleagues — papers which formed the first draft 
of his comprehenstve work on ideology. The society of 

ideologists at Auteuil embraced, besides Cabanis and 
Tracy, who have been called respectively the physiologist 
and the metaphysician of the school, Volney, who has been 
called its moralist, and Garat, its professor in the National 
Institute. Under the empire he was a member of the 
serfhte, but took little part in its deliberations. Under 
the Restoration ho became a peer of France, but protested 
against the reactionary spirit of the Government, and re- 
mained in opposition. In 1808 he was elected a member 
of the»French Academy in room of Cabanis, and in 1832 
he was also named a member^ of the Academy of Moral 
Sciences on its reorganization. He appeared however, 
only once at its conferences. He was old and nearly 
blind, and filled with sadness, it is said, by the loss of his 
friends and the discredit into which his most firmly 


cherished opinions had fallen. His only distraction was 
to have Voltaire read aloud to him.” He died at Paris 
on the 9th of March 1836. 

Destutt do Tracy was the last eminent representative of the 
sensualistic school which Condillac founded in France upon a one- 
sided interpretation of the doctrines of Locke. He pushed the 
sensualistic principles of Condillac to their last consequences, being 
in full agreement with the materialistic views of his friend Cabanis, 
though tnc attention of the latter was devoted more to the physio- 
logical, that of Tracy to the psycholomcal or “ideological ** side of 
man. His ideology, he frankly stated, formed “a part of zoology,” 
or, as we should say, of biology. To think is to feel. Tho four 
faculties into which he divides the conscious life — perception, 
memory, judgment, will — are all varieties of sensation. Perception 
is sensation caused by a ^ncsent uirection of tho external extremities 
of the nerves; memory is sensation causc<l, in tho absence of pre- 
sent excitation, by dispositions of the nerves which are the result of 
past experiences; judgment is the perception of relations between 
sensations, and is itself a species of sensation, because if we are 
aware of the sensations wo must also be aware of tho relations 
between them ; will be identifies with the feeling of desire, and 
therefore includes it as a variety of sensation. It is easy to see 
that such concln.sionsignorciinportant distinctions, and are, indeed, 
to a largo extent an abuse of language. As a psychologist Destutt 
do Tracy de.serves credit for his distinction between active and 
pas.sive touch, which has developed into the modern theory of the 
muscular sense. His account of the notion of external existence, 
as derived, not from pure sensation, but from the experience of action 
on the one hand and resistance on the other, may be compared 
with the account of Bain and later psychologists. Tracy worked 
up his separate monographs extending over a number of years into 
the Elements d' Iddo log ie (1817-18 and 1824-5), which pre.sents his 
complete doctrine. He also wrote in 1806 a Comvientaire mr 
V Esprit des Luis dc Montesquieu, in which ho argues ably in sup- 

{ >ort of a free constitution on grounds wbicli hardly admit of being 
larmoiiizcd with his general philosophical principles. Tho book 
was translated in America by his friend President Jefferson, who 
recommended it for use in the colleges. Tho first French edition 
appeared in 1817, and it was several limes re^irinted. 

TRADE, Board of. The greater part of such super- 
vision of commerce and industry as exists in the United 
Kingdom is exercised by the “ Committee of Privy Council 
for Trade ” (see Privy Council), or, as it is usually called, 
the Board of Trade. As early as the 14th century councils 
and commissions had been formed from time to time to 
advise parliament in matters of trade, but it was not till the 
middle of the 17th century, under the Commonwealth, that 
any department of a permanent character was attempted. 
Cromwell’s policy in this respect was continued under the 
Restoration, and in 1660 a committee of the privy council 
was appointed for the purpose of obtaining information as 
to the imports and exports of the country, and improving 
trade. A few years later another committee of the council 
was appointed tij act as intermediaries between the crown 
and the colonies, or foreign plantations, as they were then 
called. This joint commission of trade and plantations was 
abolished in 1675, and it was not until twenty years later 
that the Board of Trade was revived under William III. 
Among the chief objects set before this board were the 
inquiry into trade obstacles and tho employment of the 
poor ; the state of the silver currency was also a subject 
on which John Locke, its secretary, lost no time in making 
representations to tho Government. Locke’s retirement 
in 1700 removed any chance of the Board of Trade advo- 
cating more enlightened opinions on commercial subjects 
than those generally held at that time. It had only a 
small share in making tho constitution.^ of the colonics, as 
all the American ones except Georgia and Nova Scotia 
were formed before the reign of Charles IT.; and in 176j), 
a secretary of state for the colonies was aj)pointod, to whom 
the control drifted away. In 1780 Burke made his cele- 
brated attack on the public offices, which resulted in the 
abolition of the board. In 1786, however, another per- 
manent committee of the privy council was formed %y^ 
order in council, and with one or two small exceptions the 
fegal constitution of the Board of Trade is still regulated^ 
by that order. Under it all the principal officers of state, 

xxur. — 63 
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including the first lords of tho treasury and admiralty, 
the secretaries of state, and certain members of the privy 
council, among whom was the archbishop of Canterbury, 
obtained seats at the board ex officio ; and ten unofficial 
members, including several eminent statesmen, were also 
placed on the committee. Tho duties of the revived board 
were made the same as they were in the beginning of the 
century, but, in addition, the regulation of the food supply 
of the country, by restricting or relaxing the export and 
import of corn, was brought into prominence owing to a 
larger population requiring to be fed. New duties were 
thrown on tho board by the growth of joint-stock com- 
panies, the development of railways, and the increase in 
shipping, and it was necessary to break it up into depart- 
ments charged with the administration of the various Acts 
of Parliament. The Board of Trade thus became a mere 
name, tho president being practically the secretary of state 
for trade, and tho vice-president became, in 1867, a parlia- 
mentary secretary, with similar duties to those of a par- 
liamentary under-secretary of state. At present, besides 
the president, who has usually a seat in the cabinet, the 
parliamentary secretary, and a permanent secretary, there 
are six assistant secretaries, each in charge of a department. 

1. The Commercial Department is tho real remains of tho original 
Board of Trade, as it combines the charge of tho trade statistics 
with the general consultative duties with which King Charles II.’s 
board was originally entrusted. Tho statistical work includes 
compiling the abstracts relating to the United Kingdom, the col- 
onies, and foreign countries, tho supervision of the trade accounts, 
and the preparation of shipping, railway, emigration, and fishery 
statistics. A record of the prices of corn has ueen obtained from 
actual sales in the chief mnAet towns for about a hundred }’V;ars, 
tho original object being tho sliding scale of corn duties, hut these 
are now continued to govern the tithe ])a}’ments, and form an un- 
broken series of prices based on actual transactions, and not mere 
market quotations. Foreign and colonial customs tarilFs and 
regulations are also matters on which iiifonnation is published, 
and labour statistics are for tho future to have special attention. 
In 1872 one of the most important functions of the commercial 
department, viz., tho negotiation of commercial treaties, was trans- 
ferred to tho Foreign Office, but the Board of Trade is still con- 
sulted on these matters by the Foreign Ollice, as W(dl as by the 
Colonial Office on colonial commerciar matters, and by the otlicr 
public departments. Tho Bankruptcy Act of 1883 auded a now 
branch of work, hut for this there is now a separate establishment 
Under mi inspector-general. The last new worK undertaken by the 
department is tho publication (begun August 1886) of a Mmilhly 
Journal of commercial infonnatioii, chiefly from official sources. 

2. The Railway Department was originally constituted in 1840, 
and performs multifarious duties under various Railway Acts, 
including the inspection of railway’s before they are open, inquiries 
into accidents, reports on projiosed railways, approval of bye-laws, 
appointment of arbitrators in disputes, as well aarmany duties under 
private Railway Acts. The inspection of tramways, their hye-Iaws 
and “provisional orders,” are all dealt with here, as are similar 
orders relating to gas and water schemes and to electric lighting. 
Patents, designs, and trade marks arc now dealt with by the Patent 
Office, which is subordinate to tho railway department, and copy- 
right, art unions, and industrial exhibitions are also among the 
matters dealt with by tho department. 

3. The Marhic Department was created a .separate branch of tho 
Board of Trade in 1850, about which time many new and import- 
ant marine questions came under the Board of Trade, such, for 
example, as tho survey of passenger steamers, the compulsory 
examination of masters and mates, tho estahlisliment of shipping 
offices for tho engagement and tlischargo of seamen. Further work 
fell to the marine department by the Act of 1853, which gave it 
the control of lighthou.se funds, and to a certain extent of pilotage. 
The consolidating Marclumt Shipjang Act of 1854 and sunsequent 
legislation so much increastMl the department that in*1866 it was 
divided into three, viz., the ])resent marine department, whicli 

"cffials with ships and seamen, the harbour department, and tho 
finance department. 

4. The Harbour Department was, as stated above, a branch of 
tho marine department until 1866, .so far as it is connected with 
tho physical adjuncts of navigation, but various other matters have 

,silce been added, e.g.^ the charge of the foreshores belonging to 
the crown, formerly managed by tho commi.s.sionera of woods and 
forests, and the protection of navigable harbours and channel^ 
*long under the control of the Admiralty. Lighthouse funds, pro- 
yisional orders for byster and mussel fisheries, the management of 
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Holyhead and Ramsgate harbours and of Dover pier, wi^ck, and 
quarantine are all among the matters dealt with by this* depart- 
ment, which also has ^argo of the standards department for 
weights and measures. < 

5. The Finance Department was, like the harbour department, 
separated in 1866 from the marine department. Thc» accounts of 
all the branches of the Board of Trade are in its charge, including 
tlie subordinate offices. It also deals with theiaccouifta of harli^urs, 
lighthouses, and mercantile marine offices, and of tho merchant 
seamen’s fund, and with tho consuls’ accounts for disabled seamen 
abroad. Savings banks and seainei/s money onUraare also among 
the accounts and payments with wlilch it is charged, and outside 
these marine matters it has to prepare for parliament tho life in- 
surance companies’ accounts and to take charga of the bankruptcy 
estate accounts. 

6. The. Fisheries Department . — By a recent Act the powers of the 
Home Office over salmon and other fisheries have bcenjtransferred to 
tho Board of Trade, and a small departmimt has consequently been 
created charged with the care of those industries. 

TRADE-MARKS. There seems jio reason to doubt 
that the practice of employing a mark to denote the goods 
of a particular trader (not nece.ssarily the manufacturer) 
grew out of the use of signs, which, first affixed to the 
dealer's shop, were afterwards represented^ on his tokens, 
and eventually placed on the go^ds themselves. ^ Trade- 
marks proper appear to have been in use in England in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The first reported ca^p was in 
1783, when Lord Mansfield decided that the sale by the 
defendants of a certain medicine under tho ndme or mark 
of the plaintiff was a fraud. By* other dfccisions it was 
affirmed that tho use of another’s trade-mark was action- 
able, even without the intent to defraud. Tho la'w, how- 
ever, remained in an unsatisfactory condition till, by the 
Merchandise Marks Act in 1862, it was made a misdemean-‘ 
our to forge or counterfeit a trade-mark, while penalties were 
inflicted for the sale of articles bearing a forged mark. 

In 1875 the Trade Marks Registration Act established 
for the first time a registry of trade-marks in Britain, 
greatly facilitating the proof of title. A more precise 
definition of a trade-mark was also provided. In 1 883 this 
Act was repealed by the Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks 
Act, in which its principal provisions were incorporated. 
All proceedings for the registration of trade-marks are now 
regulated by the Patents Act. A trade-mark may be a 
name printed or otherwise delineated in some particular or 
distinctive manner, or a signature, or a device, ma/k, brand, 
<&c. Registration is compulsory, at least in the sense that 
the owner cannot prevent infringement or sue for damages 
for infringement unless he has registered, though it would 
appear thatT this disability exists only in the case of a 
mark capable of being registered under the Act. There 
are certain iyulicia which cannot be registered because they 
do not fill within the definition of a trade-mark, but which 
may yet Vie protected at equity. Registration is deemed 
oquivalenl. to public use of tho mark, and, after the expira- 
tion of fi\f3 years, is conclusive evidence of right to exclusive 
use. Applications for registration have to be addressed 
to the comptroller of patents ; should refuse to register, 
there is an appeal to the Board of Trade. If there is 
opposition, tho matter goes to tho High Court of Justice. 
Registration holds good for fourteen years, at the end of 
which time it has to be renewed. Special ^provision is 
made in the Act for the retention of certain of the ancient 
privileges of the Cutlers Company of Sheffield. The Utal 
number of marks now upon the register is nearly 50,000. 

The Customs Consolidation Act, 1876, forbids tho importation 
of articles of foreign manufacture bearing any mark purporting to 
be the mark of manufacturers resident in thft United Kingdom, or 
stating or implying that s^ch articles were manufacture(F in the 
United Kingdom. The Merchandise Marks Act, 1887, consolidated 
and amended tlie law of offences relating to trade-marks and trade 
descriptions. It repealed the Act of 1^62 and replaced it by fuller 
provisions. It is now an offence to forgo a trade-mark, to falsely 
apply to goods any trade-mark or any mark so nearly resembling 
a trade-mark as to deceive, to make any die, &c. , for the purpose of 
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forgtng or for being used for forging a trade-mark, to apply any 
false Sade description to goods, to dispose of or liave in possession 
any die, &c., for the purpose of forging a trade-mark, or to cause 
any of the abo>^e-mentioiied things to be done. There are special 
sections in the Act dealing with its application to watches and 
watch-cas^s. Where a watch-ciiso is of foreign manufacture it 
must, if stamped at an assay office in tlie United Kingdom, bear a 
m^rk differing froyi the mark placed upon watches manufactured 
in the United Kingdom. A warranty is implied in the sale of goods 
l^jaring a trade-mark or trade description. See Wakranty. 

In most foreign couiitrioif provisions have long existed for the 
registration of trade-marks ; and they also form one of the classes 
of “industrial property’* for the protection of which an inter- 
natif^ial convention was formed in 1883. This convention now 
includes sixteen* states, — the more important being Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the UnitcMl States. The subjects 
01 all the <:ontracting ^tates enjoy in each state the same rights 
and privileges as that state grants to its own subjects for the pro- 
tection of trade-niarks. Kogistiation also in one of the states con- 
fers certain rights of 4 )riority in the others. 

United Stales . — Tlfe legislation of the different States and 
Territories vni ies considerably, some providing for the registration 
of trade-marks either with or without protection for unregistered 
trade-marks, while others provide only for protection without 
registration. March 3, 1881, Congress passed an Act “to 
authorize the rcgistratioi^of trade-marks and to protect the same,” 
which^provides that owners of trade-marks used in commerce with 
foreign nations or with the Indian tribes, ])rovided such owners bo 
domiciloil in the United States or located in any foreign country 
or tribe which affords similar privileges to citizens of tlio United 
States, may obtain registration of ti ado- marks under the Act. 
Registration ismot compulsory; failure to register a trade-mark, 
or to renew registration, does not deprive the owner of any remedy 
lie mif^ht have at law or in cipiity ; and the courts will, generally 
speaking, protect the unregistered equally with the registered. 

For fuller infonnutlon see I., H. Sebastian’s Lato of Trade Maekt, or U. W. 
Wallai’o’jJ edition of tlio Patents, DeslKns, an<l Tnulo Maiks Act ; and In America 
Howland Cox’s American Trade-Mark Ca^cf, Cox's Manual of Trade-Mark Cases^ 
and William Henry Brown’s TreatUe on the Law of Trade Marks. 

TRADE UNIONS are combinations for regulating the 
relations between workmen and masters, workmen and 
workmen, or masters and masters, or for imposing restric- 
tive conditions on the conduct of any industry or business. 
By the common law all such combinations were, with cer- 
tain rare and iinimportant exceptions, regarded as illegal. 
They were considered to bo contrary to public policy, and 
were treated as con.spiracies in restraint of trade. Those 
who were engaged or concerned in them were liable to be 
criminally prosecuted by indictment or information, and to 
be punished on conviction by fine and imprisonment. The 
offence was precisely the same whether it was committed 
by masters or by workmen. But, although the provisions 
of the common law applied mutatis mutandis to both of 
them alike, rit was, practically speaking, in reference rather 
to the latter than to the former that their effects were 
developed and ascertained. While it was held to bo 
perfectly lawful for workmen, as individuals, to^onsent or 
to refuse to labour for any remuneration or fix any time 
they pleased, when two or more of them joincjl together, 
and agreed to.labour only on certain stipulated|terms with 
respect cither to the payment or the duration of their 
labour, they wert^ guilty ipso facto of a misdemeanour. It 
was immaterial whether the end they had in view was to 
determine wages or to limit work ; or whether the means 
they adopted for promoting its attainment was a simul- 
taneous withdrawal from employment, an endeavour to 
prevent otuer workmen from resuming or taking employ- 
ment, or an attempt to control the masters in the manage- 
ment of their trade, the engagement of journeymen or 
apprentices, or the use of machinery or industrial processes ; 
or whether in seeRing to enforce their demands they relied 
merely on advice* and solicitation, or resorted to reproach 
and Baenace, or proceeded to actual violence. In any event 
their combination in itself cortfetituted a criminal conspiracy, 
and rendered them aipenable to prosecution and punish- 
ment. From the reign of Edward I. to the reign of George 
IV, the operation of the common law was enforced and 


enlarged by between thirty and forty Acts of ParliamentJ 
all of which were more or less distinctly and explicitly 
designed to prohibit and prevent what we have learned to 
describe and recognize as the “organization of labour.” 
But the rise of the manufacturing system towards the end 
of the last century, and the revolution which accompanied 
it in the industrial arrangements of the country, were 
attended by a vast and unexpected extension of the move- 
ment which the legislature had for so long and with so 
much assiduity essayed to suppress. Among the multi- 
tudes of workmen who then began to be employed in 
single factories or in neighbouring factories in the same * 
towns, trade unions in the form of secret societies speedily 
became numerous and active, and to meet the novel 
requirements of the situation a more summary method of 
procedure than that which had hitherto been available was 
provided by the 40th Geo. III. cap. lOG. By this statute, 
passed in 1800, it was enacted that all persons combining 
with others to advance their wages or decrease the quantity 
of their work, or in any way to affect or control those who 
carried on any manufacture or trade in tlie conduct and 
management thereof, might bo convicted before one justice 
of the peace, and might bo committed to the common jail 
for any time not exceeding three calendar months, or bo 
kept to hard labour in the house of correction for a term 
of two calendar months. The discontent and disorder of 
which, in conjunction with a state of commercial depres- 
sion and national distress, the introduction of steam and 
improved appliances generally into British manufactures 
was productive in the first quarter of the current century 
led to the nomination of a select committee by the House of 
Commons, to inquire into the whole question of what were 
popularly and comprehensively designated the “combina- 
tion laws,’^ in the session of 1824. After taking evidence, 
the committee reported to the House that “ those laws had 
not only not been efficient to prevent combinations either 
of masters or workmen, but on the contrary had, in the 
opinion of many of both parties, had a tendency to produce 
mutual irritation and distrust, and to give a violent 
character to the combinations, and to render them highly 
dangerous to the peace of the community.” They further 
reported that in their judgment “ masters and workmen 
should be freed from such restrictions as regards the rate 
of wages and the hours of working, and be left at perfect 
liberty to make such agreements as they mutually think 
proper.” They therefore recommended that “ the statute 
laws which interfered in these particulars between masters 
and workmen *should be repealed,” and also that “the 
common law under which a peaceable meeting of masters 
or workmen might be prosecuted should be altered.” In 
pursuance of their report, the 4th Geo. IV. cap. 95 was at 
once drafted, brought in, and passed. But the immediate 
results of the change which it effected were regarded as so 
inconvenient, formidable, and alarming that in the session 
of 1825 the House of Commons appointed another select 
committee to ro-examine the various problems, and review * 
and reconsider the evidence which had been submitted to 
their predecessors in the previous year. They reported 
without delay in favour of the total repeal of the 4th 
Geo. IV. cap. 95, and the restoration of those ju-ovisions 
of the combination laws, whether statutory or customary, 
which it had been more particularly intended to abrogate. 
The consequence was the enactment of the 6 th Geo. TV. 
cap. 129, of which the preamble declares that the 4th 
Geo. IV. cap. 95 had not been found effectual, and that 
combinations such as it had legalized were “ injurious to 
trade aud commerce, dangerous to the tranquillity ofii tjje 
country, and especially prejudicial to the interests of all 
> who were concerned in them.” The effect of the 6th Oeo. 
IV. cap. 129 was to leave the commons law of conspiracy 
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in full force against all combinations in restraint of trade, 
except such as it expressly exempted from its operation as 
it had been before the 4th Geo. IV. cap. 95 was passed. 
It comprised, however, within itself the whole of the 
statute law relating to the subject, and under it no persons 
were liable to punishment for meeting together for the sole 
purpose of consulting upon and determining the rate of 
wages or prices which they, being present, would require 
for their work or pay to their workmen, or the hours for 
which they would work or require work in any trade 
or business, or for entering into any agreement, verbal 
or written, for the purpose of fixing the rate of wages or 
j»rices which the parties to it should so receive or pay. 
J3ut all persons were subjected to a maximum punishment 
of three months’ imprisonment with hard labour who 
should by violence, threats or intimidation, molestation, 
or obstruction do, or endeavour to do, or aid, abet, or 
assist in doing or endeavouring to do, any of a series of 
things inconsistent with freedom of contract which the Act 
enumerated and defined. Afterwards, in order to remove 
certain doubts which had arisen as to the true import and 
meaning of the words “ molestation ” and “ obstruction,” 
it was provided by the 22d Viet. cap. 34 that “ no person, 
by reason merely of his endeavouring peaceably and in a 
reasonable manner, and without threat or intimidation 
direct or indirect, to persuade others to cease or abstain 
from work, in order to obtain the rate of wages or the 
altered hours of labour agreed to by him and others, 
should be deemed to have been guilty of ‘ molestation ’ or 
‘obstruction.’” In spite of the partial recognition which 
trade unions had thus received, they continued to be iSn- 
lawful, although not neces.sarily criminal, associations. In 
certain cases, they were by statute exempted from penal 
consequences, and their members were empowered to 
combine for specified purfo.ses, and to collect funds by 
voluntary contributions for carrying them into effect. But 
in the e.stimation of the common law the special privileges 
which had been accorded to them under ])articular circum- 
stances did not confer any general character of legality 
upon them, and where their rules were held to be in 
restraint of trade, as in the prohibition of piece-work or 
the limitation of the numher of apprentices, they were still 
regarded as conspiracies. Hence they were practically 
excluded from the advantages in regard to the security of 
their property and the settlement of their disputes which, 
under the Friendly Societies Act, 18th and 19th Viet. cap. 
63, had been granted to all associations established for any 
purposes which were not illegal. In this condition the law 
was when what became notorious as the Sheffield and 
^Manchester outrages ” suggested the appointment of the 
royal commission on trade unions, which investigated the 
subject from 1807 to 1869. The outcome was, first, a 
temporary measure for the more effectual protection of the 
fundi of trade unions, passed in 18G9, and, secondly, the 
two measures which, as amended and amending, are cited 
together as the “Trade Union Acts 1871 and 1876” — 
the 34th and 35th Viet. cap. 22 and the 39th and 40th 
Viet. cap. 31. 

By these statutes, construed with the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act, 1875, the 38 and 39 Viet. cap. 8(5, tlie law relat- 
ing to cohjbination.s, whether of workmen or of masters, assumed 
the shape in which it exists at tlie present time. In econnexion 
with trade disputes no person can now he ])rosecute(l for conspiracy 
id 'Commit an act which would not be criminal if committed by 
him singly, and consequently employers and enqdoycd alike may 
lawfully do in combination all that they would be entitled to do as 
individuals. The purposes of a trade union are not to be deemed 
illegal merely because they are in restraint of trade, and the cir- 
cum'^tance that they are in restraint of trade is not to render any 
nfember of it liable to pro.secution, nor is it to avoid or make void- 
able any agreement or trust relating to it. No court, however,,, 
cjtu entertain legal proceedings with the object of directly enforcing 
or recovering damages for tlie breacli of an agreement between the 
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members of a trade union as such, concerning the conditions on 
which the members for the time being sliall or shall not seP their 
goods, tran.sact their business, employ or be employed, or the pay- 
ment by any person of any subscription or penalty +o a trade union, 
or for the application of the funds of a trade union to provide 
benefits or to furnish contributions to any employer or^ workman 
not a member of such trade union in consideration of such employer 
or workman acting in conformity with the rules or r^solution^iof 
such trade union, or to discharge any fine imposed upon any person 
by any court of justice or any agreement made between ono-trade 
union and another, or any bond to secure such agreements. But 
such incapacity to sue on such agreements is not to bo taken as 
constituting any of them illegal. Every jierson, however, com- 
mits a misdemeanour, and on conviction is liable to a maximum 
lino of £‘20, or to a maximum imprisonment of three months with 
hard labour, who wilfully and maliciously breaks a contract of 
service or hiring, know'ing, or having reasonable cause to believe, 
that the probable consequence of his so doing, either' alone or in 
combination with otliers, will he to endanger Yiuman life or cause 
.serious bodily injury, or to expose valuable property, whctlier real 
or personal, to ilestruction or serious injury ; or who, being em- 
ployed 1)}' a municipal authority or by any company or contractor 
on whom is imposed by Act of Parliament, or who have otherwise 
assumed, the duty of supplying any place w'ith gas or water, wilfully 
and maliciously breaks a contract of service or hiring, knowing, or 
having reasonable cause to believe, that the })robablc consequence 
of his so doing, alone or in combinatio'* with others, will be to 
,i,.i udvc the inhabitants of that j>lace, wholly or in part, of their 
supply of gas or wati'r ; or who, with a view to compel any other 
person to do or to abstain from doing any art which such other 
person has a right to abstain from doing or to do, wrongfully 
and without legal authority uses violence to or “*intimidatcs 
such other person or bis wife or children, .or injured liis property; 
or wlio persistently follows such person about from plaire to place ; 
or who hides any tools, clothes, or other property owned nr used 
by such other person, or dcprivi'S him of or hinders him in the use 
thereof; or who watches or besets the house or other place where 
such person n^sides or works or carries on business or happens to 
be, or the approach to sin h house or place ; or who follows such 
other j)erson with two or more other persons in a disorderly manner 
in or through any street or road, ihit attending at or near the 
liousc or jduco where a person nisides or works or carries on busi- 
ne.ss in order merely to obtain or communicate information is not 
watching or bc.setting within the statute. In regard to registration, 
trade unions are jdaced on a similar footing with friendly and 
[irovidcnt and industrial societies, and they enjoy all the privileges, 

I* advantages, and facilities which those associatfbns possess and 
cortiiiiand. On tlioir side, however, they havii to comply with the 
.same conditions, are subject to the same liabilities, and are com- 
pelled to make the same periodical returns. 

Although there are several large and influential societies among 
the employers of labour which come within the legal definition of 
trade unions, what are commonly as well as more accurately meant 
by trade unions arc societies exclusively composed of the employed, 
— the suppliers of labour whether skilled or unskilled. Of trade 
unions in this sense, —those of which the members are all artisans or 
labourers, — the organization is everywhere pretty much the same, 
although the ntles and regulations of various assoemtions differ in 
detail more or less distinctly and widely from one another. Their 
ordinary constitution is that of a society divided into districts, and 
again into .smaller local bodies. The scat of the governing authority 
— the geneUl or executive council — is usually fixed at some large 
centre of ii*^lustry or commerce, ns London, Manchester, or Bir- 
mingham, a; Id it is often changed at stated intervals by a vote of 
the society r^ large. It is the policy of the trade unions, by this 
method of oiganization, to extend the area of their influence, and 
so to increase their jiower in dealing with the masters or in con- 
trolling their own members in any emergency. Each of the 
branches lias a .separate government for sjieeial purposes. But for 
general purposes all the branches are under the command of the 
executive council or central committee, wliich is constituted of 
members or officers who aro deeded by the whole society. The 
terms on which members aro admitted aro different-in different 
associations. But in all of them there are certain limits as to age 
and the number of years during which the canViidate has been 
apprenticed to or has worked in the trade. The revenue and 
reserve of all the societies are derived from admission fees and 
weekly or monthly subscriptions, together with the amount of the 
fines which are imjiosed for neglect of duty and broaches of the 
rules and regulations. Tliese sources of incouie are sufficient for 
ordinary purposes ; and extraordinary charges, such os are entailed 
by a “strike” or a “lock-out,”, are nearly always, if not invari- 
ably, met by means of “levies” made on the members by order of 
the executive council or central committee. The following account 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers may be accepted as 
furnishing a t}q)ical example of the organization and management 
of a large and flourishing trade union. 
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According to the thirty-third annual Report of that society, it 
appea^ that in 1883 the union consisted of 424 branches, chiefly 
in towns in the British Isles, but with a fair sprinkling in Canada, 
the United States, Australia, India, and other parts of the globe. 
The number of ‘members was 50,418. A branch must consist of 
not fewer {han seven members or more than three hundred. The 
constitution is pre-eminently democratic. Each branch is itself a 
coij^pletely cyganizojd body. Ii selects and elects its own oflicers ; 
it collects, hold.s, and spends its own funds ; and it manages the 
>fhole of the business which aflects itself alone. The oflicers of the 
branch are elected at general meetings at whicli every member 
must be present under the penalty of a fine. Members who refuse 
to bo nominated for office, or who refuse to serve if elected, are also 
subjeH to fines, and officers who neglect tlieir business either by 
coming late to iiieetings or absenting themselves altogether are 
similarly punished. A meeting of the members of each branch is 
held every fortnight for the transaction of ordinary business, such 
aa receiving subscriptioys and deciding upon propositions for new 
members. These meetings begin at Iiali-past 7 in the evening, 
and close at half-past 9 or 10 o’tdock, but the hours are altered 
when it is convenient to alter them. The duties of the secretary 
are onerous, and his /(^sponsibility is great. No one therefoio is 
eligible who has not been in the society two years successively, and 
“ no member shall be elected as secretary who keeps a public or 
beer house.” He has charge of the accounts of his branch, and con- 
ducts its corrcsmAidencc. He has to sec to the payment of members 
who are entitled to travelling relief donation, sick, superannuation, 
or funlral benefit. He nas to summon meetings, keep minutes, 
report to the general secretary as to the state of trade in the dis- 
trict, th/i number of men out of work, or on the other liand he has 
to state what men are wanted, and he has also “to transact any 
other busiijess that belongs to hia office.” The president, vice- 
president, and Assistant secretary of a branch are elected quarterly, 
while the secretary and referee are elected annually. Members are 
exempt if they are fifty years of age, or if they reside more than 
3 miles' from the club house ; and they are disqualified it they are 
10s. in aiToar with their contributions. There arc also book- 
keepers, money stewards, doorkeepers, treasurers, and auditors, 
the nature of whose work is evi<lent from their titles. There are 
also sick stewards, whose duties are to visit the sick twice a week, 
to report their visits to the meetings of the branch, and to carry 
the invalid his sick benefit. None of the oilices are honorary. In 
branches numbering fewer than fifty members every oftici^r is allowed 
4d., and in branches numbering fifty and upwards 6d., for his 
attemlance on branch meeting niglits. The secretary is paid 
annually and according to the size of the branch. The lowest 
amount is £1, 5li. for a branch of ten members, the highest £10, 
48. for a branch of throe liundrcd. The auditors are paid at a 
lower rate, which varies from 9d. to 4s. 8d., while the treasurer is 
paid 10 per cent, on the sum set apart for use. Eacdi branch has 
also a committee, which has power to determine anything wliercon 
the society’s rules are silent. The books of the branch arc open to 
their insmection ; they can summon meetings, and they have vari- 
ous other duties. Each memhor of this committee receives fid. for 
each meeting he attends, and is fiiicil fid. for cacli racotiug from 
which ho is ab.sent. In any district in which tliere are more 
branches than one, a local district committee must be formed, con- 
sisting of seven members, each branch as ui’ariy as practicable 
selecting an equal number. Where tlime arc seven branches, each 
one sends a representative. The duties of this committee are to 
“ watch over tlie interests of the trade, and transact such business 
as affects the district geiieially.” It must not, however, interfere 
witli the business of any [larticular branch of the y)cicty. The 
central authority is vested in a general or exccutiv(|eouncil, con- 
sisting of thirty-seven mcmbc’rs, of whom eleven re||’eseiit metro- 
politan hranchfis, the others being from the provinlcs, including 
Scotland and Ireland. As the country (mincilhms cannot con- 
veniently attend JrcfpK'tit meetings in liondoii, tlie ordinary 
management is entrusted to the eleven Tjoiidon members, who are 
eallc(i the local council, and the council is also further broken up 
into various committees for managing tlio details of the .society. 
ThiscouiKal hears appeals from hraiudics, advises, forbids, initiates, 
and terminates strikes. The gemaal secreliiiy r(‘ccives a salary of 
£4 a week and lives rent free. He also receives Is. fid. each time 
he attends a council mc.eting, and is paid for any special journeys 
iftidei'takcn or extra work done. His as.sistaiits re{;civo £2, 30s. a 
week each, and have to give the. whole of their time to the associa- 
tion. They have to compile and i.s.siie a monthly report as wedl as 
ijuarterly and yearly reports. The last-named is quite a formid- 
able volume, coiisi.stin^ of nearly 400 pages of large post octavo, 
and ^hose of other societies are similar. The general secretary’s 
hours of business are fixed from 9 a>m. to fi r.M. He has power to 
authorize members who are on donation to be removed from one 
branch to another where there is a probability of employment, and 
he has to keep a redster bf all the members of the society, stating 
when and whore admitted, age, married or single, and whether a 
member has received any part of the financial money. In the 
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Amalgamated Society of Engineers the contribution of each membe? 
is generally Is. a week, and if a man bo in arrears he is suspended 
from the benefits of the society, unless indeed lie is out of work or 
in distressed circumstances. At the end of 1883 the union had a 
balance in hand of £178,128, or upwards of £3, lOs. a man. 

In some trade unions — for example, those of the compositors — 
there is a special body (“ fathers of cliapels”) whose business it is to 
see that the rule.s and regulations of the societies they belong to are 
faithfully observed in the establishments where they are employed. 
In others again— for instance, in the National Agricultural labourers 
Union, as di.stinguishe<l from the Federal Union of Agricultural 
Labourers — the system of management is completely centralized, 
the secretary or the executive committee having entire control of 
the funds and business of the whole association. In all large 
towns there arc trade councils formed of delegates from the different 
trade unions within their area, whose function it is to discuss and 
supervise the general interests of the unioni.sts in the several trades 
of which they aie representative. Moreover, an annual trade unions 
congress is held in some great centre of industry and population 
in one of the three kingdoms, at which delegates from almost all 
the tra<le unions throughout the realm are present and take part in 
debating questions, whether social or political, which are of special 
interest to the working classes. At tlieso assemblies, which have 
now boon licid for twenty consecutive years, a parliamentary com- 
mittee, which remains in existence for the ensuing twelvemonth, 
is chosen, to whom the wliole body of trade unionists looks for 
counsel and assistance with respect to legislation intended or desired 
on their behalf. To the action of the trade unions congress and 
their parliamentary committee much of the legislation which has 
been recently effected on questions affecting the W’clfare of the 
order of the community to which they belong is to be attri- 
l)iitc<l,— notably the Employers’ Liability Act and the amended 
Factory and Mines Acts. (See Trade Unions^ &c., by William 
Traiit.) 

The objects of trade unions are twofold, — first, those of a friendly 
or benefit society, and, secondly, those of a trade society or guild. 
In the former capacity they afford relief to their members when 
thf^y are out of work from any cause, including sickness or accident ; 
they occasionally provide them with superannuation allowances, 
and they almost always make burial allowance's on account of 
deceased members and their wive.s. In tlie latter capacity it is 
their special business to promote what they conceive to bo the 
interests of the trade with which they are connected by placing the 
workmen, so far as combination W'ill fulfil that purpose, on a footing 
approaching to eiiuality with the capitalists by whom they are 
employed in the disposal of their labour. Of course this is the 
great object for whica the unions really exist. But, as the com- 
missioners on trade unions have pointed out, it is found desirable 
to conjoin the objects of a friendly or benefit society with 
because by that means additional members and funds are obtained, 
and the autliority wdiich tlie union as a trade society lias over its 
memhers is thus angnientcd. The lending aims of all trade union- 
ism arc to incrcii.so wages and to diminish the labour by which it 
is needful to earn them, and further to secure a more equal dis- 
tribution of work among tlie worknum in any given trade than 
would be the case under a regime of unrestricted competition. 
Hence their rules pre.seriho a iiiinimuiii amount of wages to bo 
accejited ami a niaximnni amount of work to be done by their 
members, and prohibit jiiece work or working overtime. The 
metlio<ls by which tin; unionists endeavour to accomplish their 
eml, which is in a sense the monopoly of the labour market, are 
either direct or iiidiiect. The direct method is a “strike,” or 
sininltaiieon.s cessation of labour on the part of the workmen. It 
is the nltimafe sanction as between the cni[iloyc(l and their em- 
])Ioyers of the demands made by the union. But, wliero the 
niiionists are strong, tlic nu'ie tlireat of a strike is often suflicieiit 
to fulfil the intended ])nrpo.s(*, and arbil ration is still more 
frequently fouml eU'ectnal for bringing about a settlement or eom- 
promise. The imlirect methods 1o which tlie trade unionists resort • 
for reaching their aims are by limiting the number of workmen to 
bo employt'd in any trade and by repressing or (liseoiiiilenancing 
competiti(»n among tho.se who are actually emjih»y('<I in it. ISIo.st 
of llunii forl)id the admis.sion of more than a stii>u]a(ed j)ioportioii 
of apprentices, ami some of them ]>rohibit the engagement of 
women to <lo work which can be done by men. Nearly .ill of them 
resist tlie.common employment of nniouists ami non-nnioni.sf s, and 
do their l»e.'>t to cxclnuc non-unionists from cm|tloymcnt altogether. 
But the amount expended by trade unions in the comlnet ut triMe 
disjuites is very much less than is generally imagined. Mr George 
Ilowidl, for instance, showed conclusively in the Voninnporary 
Review that .such W’rs the case three or four years ago, and Mr 
Murcdiic, the chairman of the parliamentary committee,, stated at 
the trade unions congress at Stockport in the autumn of ISSj^that 
Mr Howell’s contentions had been signally confirmed by m8re 
recent experience. Taking the seven nirgcst trade unions, those 
whose statistics had been relied on by Mr Howell — namc4y, 
the Amalgamated Engineers, the Iron founders, the Boiler Makers 
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and Iron Shipbuilders, the Steam-Eugine Makers, Ironmoulders of 
Scotland, Amalgamated Tailors, and Amalgamated Carpenters and 
Joiners— he affirmed that, while in the nine years preceding 1884 
their receipts were £2,818,648, their expenditure was £2,968,186, 
of which amount £1,207,180 was spent in unemploved benefit, 
£692,273 in sick benefit, £975,052 in compensation lor loss of tools, 
superannuations, accidents, funerals, minor grants and benefits, and 
expense of management, only £188,680 had been spent in connexion 
with “trade movements,” or about 64 per cent, of the whole sum 
expended. 

There arc no really trustworthy means of arriving at anything 
approaching to an accurate estimate of th^ actual numerical strength 
of the trade unions in the United Kingdom. According to the last 
Report of the registrar general of friendly societies, there were in 
the year 1883 registered in his office 196 trade unions with 253,088 
members and £431,495 funds, of which 12 returned over £10,000 
funds, 9 over 10,000 members, and 6 over £10,000 income. But 
this of course conveys a very inadequate notion of the dimensions 
to which trade unionism lias attained, since many of the largest 
and most influential societies are still unregistered. 

The following table shows the number of delegates and the 
aggregate membership of the societies represented by them at 
the trade unions congresses in the years from 1880 to 1886, both 
inclusive : — 



Number 

of 

DcU‘kii1c8. 
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of 
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8enti‘<l 
directly. 

Totrtl 
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Councils. 

Unionists 
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directly 

(approxi- 

mate). 

1880 

122 

lO.’i 

IT 1 

88 

474,213 

92,511 

381,702 

1881 

164 

122 ! 

18 

104 

460.797 

86,376 

374,421 

1882 

153 

126 

23 

103 

508,337 

102,072 

405,365 

1883 

173 

135 

21 1 

114 

561,091 

04,166 

466,925 

18R4 

142 

116 

21 

95 

697,636 

109,084 

487,r»52 

1885 

162 

136 

27 

109 

631,606 

131,368 

500,238 

1880 

143 

121 

24 

97 

635,380 

122,207 

513.173 


Wcshallnotbefarwrong, perhaps, ifwesetdownthenumberof tra.lo 
unionists in all the three kingdoms at about 800,000. (F. DR. ) 


TRAGEDY. See Drama. 

TRAJAN {c. 53”! 17 a.d.). Marcus Ulpius Traianus, 
the fourteenth Roman emperor, was a native of Italica, in 
Spain. The family to which he belonged was probably 
Italian and not Iberian by blood. His father began life 
as a common legionary soldier, and fought his way up to 
the consulship and the governorship of Asia. He was one 
of the hardest fighters in Judaea under Vespasian and 
Titus ] he served too against the Parthians, and won the 
highest military distinction open to a subject, the grant of 
the triumphal insignia. Thus he acquired a prominent 
place among the brand new patricians created by the 
Flavians as substitutes for the nobles of old descent who 
had succumbed to the cruelty and rapacity of the emperors 
from Tiberius to Nero. The younger Trajan was rigor- 
ously trained by his father, and deeply imbued with the 
same principles and tastes. He was a soldier born and 
bred. No better representative of the true old hardy 
Roman type, little softened either by luxury or educa- 
tion, had come to the head of affairs since the days of 
Marius. The date of his birth was probably 53 a.d. 
His training was almost exclusively military, but his ex- 
perience as an ofiicer gave liim an acquaintance with 
almost every important province of the empire which was 
of priceless value to him when he came to the throne. 
For ten years ho held a commission as military tribune, 
which took him to many lands far asunder ; then he filled 
important posts in Syria and Spain. How much actual 
warfare Trajan saw in those days we can hardly tell ; he 
certainly went through some severe service under his 
fackePs command against the Parthians. By the year 89 
he had achieved a considerable reputation. At that time 
L. Antonius Saturninus headed a rebellion in Germany, 
which threatened seriously to bring Domitian’s rule to an 
end.^, Trajan was ordered in hot haste from Further Spain 
to the Rhine. Although he carried his troops over that 
loTig and arduous march with almost unexampled rapidity, 
he only arrived after the insurrection had been put down. 
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But his promptitude raised him higher in the favoiir ol 
Domitian, and he was advanced to the consulship n 91. 
Of the next five years of his life we know nothing posi- 
tively. It is not unlikely that they were s{)ent at Rome 
or in Italy in the fulfilment of some official duties. When 
the revolution of 96 came, and Nerva replaced the 
murdered Domitian, Trajan had conferred upoli him oWe 
of the most important posts in the empire, that of consular 
legate of Upper Germany. An officer whohie,, nature, as 
the event showed, was interpenetrated with the spirit of 
legality was a fitting servant of a revolution whose aim 
it was to substitute legality for personal caprice as the 
dominant principle of affairs. The short reign of Nerva 
really did start the empire on a new career, which lasted 
more than three quarters of a century .♦* But it also demon- 
strated how impossible it was for any one to govern at 
all who had no claim, either personal or inherited, to the 
rc.spect of the legions. Nerva saw that if he could not 
find an Augustus to control the army, the army would find 
another Domitian to trample the senate under foot. In 
his difficulties he took counsel with L. Liejnius Sura, a 
lifelong friend of Trajan, and in October 97 he ascended 
the Capitol, and with all due solemnity proclaimed that 
he adopted Trajan as his son. The senate confirqjed the 
choice, and acknowledged the emperor’s adopted son as 
his successor. In a letter which Nerva sent al once to 
Trajan he quoted most significantly a* line froln the begin- 
ning of the Iliad, where Chryses, insulted by Achilles, 
prays to Apollo : May thy shafts afford me vengeance 
on the Greeks for my tears.” After a little hesitation 
Trajan accepted the position, which was marked by the 
titles of iinperator, Caesar, and German icus, and by the 
tribunician authority. He immediately proceeded to Lower 
Germany, to assure himself of the fidelity of the troops in 
that province, and while at Cologne he received news of 
Nerva’s death (January 08). The authority of the new 
emperor was recognized at once all the empire over. The 
‘novel fact that a master of the Roman.^ should have 
been born on Spanish soil seems to have jiassed with little 
remark, and this very absence of notice is significant. 
Trajan’s first care as emperor was to write to the senate 
an assurance like that which had been given by Nerva, 
that he would neither kill nor degrade any senator. He 
ordered the establishment of a temple and cult in honour 
of his adoptive father, but ho did not present himself at 
Rome for nearly two years after his accession. Possibly 
he had taken measures before Nerva’s death to secure the 
revenge which Nerva craved, but probably did not live to 
see. In his dealings with the mutinous praetorians the 
strength o£ the new emperor’s hand was shown at once. 
He orderedU portion of the force to Germany. They did 
not venturer to disobey, and were distributed among the 
legions thefe. Those who remained at Ronre were easily 
overawed and reformed. It is still more surprising that 
the soldiers should have quietly submitted to a reduction 
in the amount of the donative or gift which it was custom- 
ary for them to receive from a new emperor, though the 
civil population of the capital were paid their largess {congi- 
ariwn) in full. By politic management Trajar^ was able 
to represent the diminution as a sort of ^discount for 
immediate payment, while the civilians had to w*ait a con* 
siderable time before their full due was handed to them. 

The secret of Trajan’s power lay in his close personal 
relations with the officers and men of the army and in the 
soldierly qualities which commanded their esteem. ^ He 
possessed courage, justice, i^nd frankness to a high degree. 
Having a good title to mililary distinction himself, he 
could afford, as the unwarlike emperors could not, to be 
generous to his officers. The common soldiers, on the 
other hand, were fascinated by his personal prowess and 
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his somewhat ostentatious camaraderie. His features were 
firm and clearly cut; his figure was tall and soldierly, 
and exhibited the sinewy hard health of a veteran cam- 
paigner. His hgiir was already grey before he came to the 
throne, though he was not more than forty-four years old. 
The stoutness of the emj)eroi’s arm had been proved in the 
face of his mpn in many a ha\d fight. When on service he 
usecfthe mean fare* of the common private, dining on salt 
poflr, cheese, and sour wine. Nothing pleased him better 
than to take»p*art with the centurion or the soldier in 
fencing or other military exercise, and he would applaud 
any slft’ewd blow which fell upon his own helmet. He 
loved to display tis acquaintance with the career of dis- 
tinguished veterans, and to talk with them of their bat- 
tles and their wounds. Probably he lost nothing of his 
popularity with the army by occasional free indulgence 
in sensual pleasures, with which, as Bacon remarks, the 
soldier is apt to pay ^himself for the perils he encounters. 
Yet every man felt and knew that no detail of military 
duty, however minute, escaped the emperor’s eye, and that 
any relaxation of di8cit)line would bo rigidly punished, yet 
with unwavering justice. Trajan emphasized at once his 
personal* control and thfe constitutionality of his sway by 
bearing on his campaigns the actual title of proconsul,” 
which no tDthcr emperor had done. All things considered, 
it is not surprising that he was able, without serious 
opposition fron\ the army, to remodel the whole military 
institutions of the empire, and to bring them into a 
shape frqm which there was comparatively little departure 
so long as the army lasted. In disciplinary matters no 
emperor since Augustus had been able to keep so strong a 
control over the troops. Pliny rightly praises Trajan as 
the lawgiver and the founder of discipline, and Vegetius 
classes Augustus, Trajan, and Hadrian together as restorers 
of the morale of the army. The confidence which existed 
between Trajan and his army finds expression in some of 
the coins of his reign. 

For nearly tw^ years after his election Trajan did not 
appear in Rome. Ho had decided already what the great 
task of his reign should be — the establishment of security 
upon the dangerous north-eastern frontier. Before visiting 
the capital he determined to put affairs in train for the 
attainment of this great object. He made a thorough in- 
spection of* the great lines of defence between the Danube 
and the Rhine, and framed and partly carried out a vast 
scheme for strengthening and securing them. The policy 
of opposing uncivilized tribes by the construation of the 
liTneSy a raised embankment of earth or other material, 
intersected here and there by fortifications, was not his 
invention, but it owed in great measure its development 
to him. It is probable that the northernmost ^^lart of 
the great liims Germanix^ from the Rhine at Rhftnbrohl, 
nearly midway between Coblenz and Bonn, to a loint on 
the Main east of Frankfort, where that river middenly 
changes its course from north to west, was begun by 
Domitian. The extension of this great barrier southwards 
was undertaken by Trajan, though we cannot say how far 
he carried the work, which was not entirely completed till 
long after his time. The linus leaves the Main at Milten- 
berg, a point*at which the north and south course of the 
river is broken by a great angle, and then follows a line 
genelrally parallel to the stream of the Neckar, till it reaches 
Lorch, a place between Stuttgart and Aalen. Here it 
meets the so-called limes Radies^ which trends eastward till 
it cuts the Danube at Kolheim, a place some distance short 
of Batiabon, the ancient Castra Regina, This grand work, 
which would have excited the e^ivy of Augustus, is trace- 
able in its main extent at the present day. We may with- 
out hesitation follow the Opinion of Mommsen, who main- 
tains that the limes was not intended, like Hadrian’s wall 
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between the Tyne and the Solway, and like the great wall 
of China, to oppose an absolute barrier against incursions 
from the outside. It was useful as marking definitely the 
boundary of the Roman sway, and as assuring the Romans 
that no inroad could be made ivithout intelligence being 
had of it beforehand, while the linies itself and the system 
of roads behind it enabled troops to be directed rajndly to 
any threatened point, and the fortified positions could be 
held against large numbers till reinforcements arrived. 
Great importance was no doubt attached to the perfection of 
the lines of communication bearing on the limes. Among a 
people of roadmakers, Trajan was one of the greatest, and 
w’e have definite evidence from inscriptions that some of 
the military roads in this region were constructed by him. 
The more secure control which the Romans now maintained 
over the territory within the limes tended to its rapid 
civilization, and the Roman influence, if not the Roman 
arms, soon began to affect powerfully the regions beyond. 

After his careful survey of the Rhine end of the great 
defensive barrier, Trajan proceeded to consider it and plan 
it from the Danube. From the age of Tiberius onwards 
the Romans possessed the whole southern bank of the 
river from its source to the Euxinc. But the precarious 
tenure of their possession had been deeply impressed on 
them by the disasters and humiliations they had under- 
gone in these districts during the reign of Domitian. A 
prince had arisen among the Dacians, Decebalus by name, 
worthy to be placed at the head of all the great barbarian 
antagonists of Rome. Like Maroboduus, he was able to 
combine the forces of tribes commonly hostile to each 
otheri and his military ability almost went the length of 
genius. After he had swept the province of Mcesia bare, 
he was defeated by one of Domitian’s lieutenants, but 
the position of affairs on the Danubio-Rhenisli border was 
still so threatening that the emperor was glad to conclude 
a treaty which conferred extraordinary advantages on his 
foe. Not only did the Romans stipulate to pay to Deco- 
bj^lus an annual subsidy, which lie must have regarded as 
a tribute, but they agreed to supply him with engineers 
and craftsmen skilled in all kinds of construction, but 
particularly in the erection of fortifications and defensive 
works. During the nine or ten years which had elapsed 
since the conclusion of this remarkable treaty, the Dacian 
prince had immensely strengthened the approaches to his 
kingdom from the Roman side. He had also equipped 
and drilled his formidable army after the Roman fashion. 
It was impossible for a soldier like Trajan to endure the 
conditions laid d^wn by Domitian ; but the conquest of 
Dacia had become one of the most formidable tasks that 
had ever confronted the empire. Trajan no doubt planned 
a war before he left the Danube for Rome late in 99. 

The arrival of the emperor had been awaited in the 
capital with an impatience which is expressed by Pliny and 
by Martial.^ All that had happened since Trajan’s eleva- 
tion to the throne had raised high at Romo the hope of a 
prosperous and glorious reign. As he entered the city 
and went on foot to the Capitol, the plaudits of the 
people were unmistakably genuine. During his stay in 
the city he riveted more firmly still the affections both 
of the senate and of the people. The reconciliation of 
the empire with liberty, inaugurated, as> Tacitus says, by 
Nerva, seenled now to be securely achieved. Trajan was 
absolutely open and simple, and lived with men at Rome* 
as he had lived with his soldiers while on service. He 

^ It has been conjectured, not improbably, that the Germania of 
Tacitus, written at this period, had for one of its aims the enlighten- 
ment of the Romans concerning the fomiidahle chamotor of the Ge^ 
mans, so that they might at once bear more readily with the emperor’s 
pr.flonged absence and be prepared for the necessity of decisive action 
on the frontier. 
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realized the senate’s ideal of the citizen ruler. The assur- 
ance that no senator should suffer was renewed by oath. 
All the old republican formalities were most punctiliously 
observed — oven those attendant on the emperor’s election 
to the consulate, so far as they did not involve a restora- 
tion of the old order of voting at the comitia. The vene- 
ration for republican tradition is curiously attested by the 
reproduction of many republican types of coin struck by 
senatorial officers. Trajan seized every opportunity for 
emphasizing his view that the princep^ was merely the 
greatest of the magistrates, and so was not above but 
under the laws. He was determined, he said, to bo to 
his subjects such a ruler as he had desired for himself 
when a subject. There is a pretty story to the effect that 
ho handed the commander of the praetorians his sword, 
and said, “ Use it for mo if I do well, but against me if I 
do ill.” Martial, who had called Domitian his lord and 
his god, now cried, “ In him we have no lord, but an 
imperator ! ” Real power and influence were accorded 
to the senate, which had now, by the incorporation of 
members whose origin was provincial, become in a manner 
representative of the whole empire. Trajan associated 
with the senators on equal terms, and enjoyed in their 
company every kind of recreation. All pomp was dis- 
tasteful to him, and discarded by him. There was practi- 
cally no court, and no intrigues of any kind were possible. 
1’he approach to his house was free, and he loved to pass 
through the city unattended, and to pay unexpected visits 
to his friends. He thirsted for no senator’s blood, and 
used severity against the Jelatores alone. There was but 
one insignificant conspiracy against him during his whole 
reign. Though not literary himself, Trajan conciliated 
the literary men, who at all times had close relations with 
the senate. Ilis intimate, M. Licinius, played an excellent 
Mmcenas to his Augustus. In his efforts to win the affec- 
tions of Roman society, Trajan was excellently aided by 
his wife Plotiria, who was as simple as her husband, bene- 
volent, pure in character, and entirely unambitious. Tl^e 
hold which Trajan acquired over the people was no less 
finn than that which he maintained upon the army and 
the senate. His largesses, his distributions of food, his 
public works, and his spectacles were all on a generous 
scale. The exhibitions in the arena were perhaps at their 
zenith during his tenure of power. Though, for some un- 
ex[)laincd reason, he abolished the mimes, so beloved of 
the populace, at the outset of his reign, he availed himself 
of the occasion of his first triumph to restore them again. 
The people were delighted by the rernoYal of the imperial 
ejcedra in the circus, whereby five thousand additional places 
were provided. Taxation was in many directions reduced, 
and the financial exactions of the imperial officers controlled 
by the erection of a s[)ecial court. Elaborate precautions 
were taken to sa\e Italy from famine ; it is said that corn 
for seven years’ consumption at the capital was retained 
in the granaries. Special encouragement was given to 
merchants to inq)ort articles of food. The corporation 
of bakers was organized, and made more effective for the 
servicci of the public. The internal trade of Italy was 
powxrfiilly stimulated by the careful maintenance and 
extension of the dilferont lines of road. Rut the most 
strikfng evidence of dVajjm’.s solicitude for his people’s 
welfare is found in his institution of the alimentd, w'hcreby 
means were })rovidcd for the rearing of poor and orphan 
children in Italy. The method had been sketched out by 
Nerva, but its great develoi)mcnt was due to Trajan. The 
moneys allotted by the emperor were in many cases sup- 
plemented by private benevolence. As a soldier, Trajan 
realized the need of men for the maintenance of the 
empire against the outer barbarians, and he preferr^'.d 
that these men should be of Italian birth. He was only 
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carrying a step farther the policy of Augustus, who by 
a system of rewards and penalties had tried to encourage 
marriage and the nurture of children. The actual effect 
of Trajan’s regulations is hard to measure ; they were 
probably more effectual for their object than those of 
Augustus. The foundations Were confiscated by Pertinax, 
after they had existed less tl^an a century. . 

During the year 100, w^h.'jn Trajan was consul for the 
third time, Pliny, who had been designated consul f6r a 
part of it, was appointed to deliver the Panegyric ” which 
has come down to us, and which forms the most important 
source of our knowledge concerning this emperor. "Pliny’s 
eulogy of Trajan and his denunciation of Domitian are 
alike couched in extravagant phrases, but the former per- 
haps rests more uniformly on a basis of truth and justice 
than the latter. The tone of the Panegyric ” certainly 
lends itself to the supposition of some historians that Trajan 
was inordinately vain. That the erpperor had an honest 
and soldierly satisfaction in his own well-doing is clear; 
but, if he had had anything like the vanity of a Domitian, 
the senate, ever eager to outrun a ruler’s taste for flattery, 
would never have kept within such moderate bounds. 

Towards the end of 100, or ^krly in 101, Trajan left 
Rome for the Danube. Pretexts for a Dacian war were 
not difficult to find. Although there w^as no lat;k of hard 
fighting, victory in this war depended largely on the work 
of the engineer. The great military road connecting the 
posts in Upper Germany with those on the Danube, which 
had been begun by Tiberius, was now extended along the 
right bank of the river as far as the modern Orsova. The 
year 101 was spent mainly in road-making and fortifica- 
tion. In the following campaign, after desperate fighting 
to the north of the Danube in the mountainous region 
of Transylvania, such as Ca\sar never encountered in all 
his Gaulish wars, the capital of Decebalus was taken, and 
he was forced to terms. He agreed to raze all fortresses, 
to surrender all weapons, prisoners, and Roman deserters, 
and to become a dependent prince under the suzerainty of 
Rome. Trajan came back to Italy witn Dacian envoys, 
who in ancient style begged the senate to confirm the con- 
ditions granted by the commander in the field. The em- 
peror now enjoyed his first Dacian triumph, and assumed 
the title of Dacicus. At the same time he royally enter- 
tained the people, and no less royally rewarded his bravo 
officers. But the Dacian chief could not school his high 
spirit to endure the conditions of the treaty, and Trajan 
soon found* it necessary to prepare for another war. A 
massive stone bridge was built across the Danube, near the 
modern Turn Severin, by Apollodorus, the gifted architect 
who afterwards designed the forum of Trajan. In 105 
began tie new struggle, which on the side of Decebalus 
could n w only lead to victory or to destruction. The 
Dacians ^fought their ground inch by inch, and their army 
as a whole may be said to liave bled to death. The prince 
put an end to his own life. His kingdom became an 
imperial province ; in it many colonic^ were founded, and 
peopled by settlers drawn from different parts of the 
empire. The work done by Trajan in the Daniibian 
regions left a lasting mark upon their history. The 
emperor returned to the ca[)ital in lOG, laden with cap- 
tured treasure. His triunqffi outdid in s}:)^endour all those 
that went before it. (lames are said to have been ‘'held 
continuously for four months. Ten thousand gladiators 
contended in the arena,- and eleven thousand beasts were 
killed in the contests. Congratulatory embassies came 
from all lands, even from India. The grand and enduring 
monument of the Daciarv wars is the noble pillar which 
still stands on the site of Trajan’s forum at Rome. 

The end of the Dacian wars 'Wks followed by seven years 
of peace. During part of that time Pliny was imperial 
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legate in the provinces of Bithynia and Pontus, and in 
constant|‘ communication with Trajan. The correspondence 
is extant, and gives us the means of observing the prin- 
ciples and tendencies of the emperor as a civil governor. 

The provinPjjBS (hitherto senatorial) were in considerable disorder, 
which Pliny was sent to cure. ItVis clear from the emperor's letters 
that in regard tp nine ^ut of ten o\ the matters which his anxious 
and ilcferential legate referred to^iim for his decision he would 
hav^been better pleased if the legate had decided them for him- 
self. Trajan’s notions of civil government were, like those of the 
duke of Wcllingfon, strongly tinged with military prepossessions. 
He regarded the provincial ruler as a kind of officer in command, 
who ought to be able to discipline his ]>roviiice for himself, and 
only to am)eal to th(5 commander-in-chief in a difficult case. In 
advising rliny about the different free coiniminities in the ])ro- 
vinces, Trajan showed the same regard for traditional rights and 
privileges whijh he had exjiibitod in face of llio senate at Romo. 
At the same time, these letters bring home to us liis conviction 
that, particularly in financial affairs, it was necessary that local 
8(df-govcrnment should i»o carried on under the vigilant super- 
vision of imperial officerai The control which ho began in this 
way to exercise, both in Italy an<l in the [irovinces, over the 
“municipia” and “libene civilates,” by means of agents entitled 
(then or later) “correctorcs civitatium liberarum,” was carried 
continually farther Jind farther by his successors, and at last ended 
in the complete cenl;ralizatiori of the government. On thisa(rcount 
the roign •of Trajan constiuites a turning point in civil as in 
military history. In other directions, though we find many 
salutary civ^} measures, yet there were no far-rcaching schemes 
of reform. Many details in the administration of the law, and 
particularly of ilie criminal law, were improved. To cure corruption 
in the senate tlnv ballot wjis introduced at elections to magis- 
tracies. The finan(!es of tlio state v;ere economically managed, 
and taxpayers were most carefully guarded from opjiressiou. 
Trajan never lacked money to expend on great w'orks of ]»uhlic 
utility; as a builder, ho may fairly bo compared with Aumistus. 
Ijis forum and its numerous appendages were coustriictcd on a 
magnificent scale. Many regions of Italy and the provinces 
besides the city itself benefited by the care and munificence which 
the emperor bestowed on such public improvements. His attitude 
towards religion was, like that of Augustus, moderate and con- 
servative. The famous letter to Pliny about the Christians is, 
according to Roman ideas, merciful and considerate. It was im- 
possible, however, for a Roman magistrate of the time to rid him- 
self of the idea that all forms of religion must do homage to the 
civil power. Hence the conflict which made Trajan appear in the 
eyes of Christians like Tertullian the most infamous of monsters. 
On the whole, Trajan’s civil administration was sound, careful, 
and sensible, rather than brilliant or epoch-making. 

In 113 or 114 Trajan left Italy to make war in the 
East. The never-ending Parthian problem confronted him, 
and with itVere more or less connected a number of minor 
difficulties. Already by lOG the position of Home in the 
East had been materially improved by the peaceful annexa- 
tion of district^ bordering on the province of Byria. The 
district of Damascus, hitherto a dependency, and the last 
remaining fragment of the Jewish kingdom, were incor- 
porated with Syria ; Bostra and Petra were permanently 
occupied, and a great portion of the Nabathaean kj'ngdoin 
was constituted the Roman province of Arabia, i Home 
thus obtained mastery of the most important UDsitions 
lying on the great trade routes from East to West.^ These 
changes could not but affect the relations of the Roman 
with the Parthian ehipire, and the affairs of Armenia be- 
came in 114 the occasion of a war which has been described 
under Persia, vol. xviii. p. 603. Trajan’s campaigns in 
the East ended in complete though brilliant failure. In 
the retreat frdhi Ctesiphon (117) the old emperor tasted for 
almost the first time the bitterness of defeat in the field. 
He attacked the desert city of Hatra, westward of the 
Tigris, whose importance is still attested by grand ruins. 
The want of water made it impossible to maintain a large 
force near the city, and the brave Arabs routed the Roman 
cavalry. • Trajan, who narrowly escaped being killed, was 
forced to withdraw. A more alarming difficulty lay before 
him. Taking advantage of the absence of the emperor in 
the far East, and possibl}f by an understanding with the 
leaders of the rising in Armenia and the annexed portions of 


Parthia, the Jews all over the East had taken up arms at the 
same moment, and at a given signal. The massacres they 
committed were portentous. In Cyprus 240,000 men are 
said to have been put to death, and at Cyrene 220,000. 
At Alexandria, on the other hand, many Jews were killed. 
The Romans punished massacre by massacre, and the 
complete suppression of the insurrection was long delayed, 
but the Jews made no great stand against disciplined 
troops. Trajan still thought of returning to Mesopotamia, 
and of avenging his defeat at Hatra, but he was stricken 
with sickness and compelled to take ship for Italy. His 
illness increasing, he landed in Cilicia, and died at Selinus 
in that country about the end of July 117. Trajan, who 
had no children, had continually delayed to settle the suc- 
cession to the throne, though Pliny in the “ Panegyric ” 
had pointedly drawn his attention to the matter, and it 
must have caused the senate much anxiety. Whether 
Hadrian, the cousin of Trajan, was actually adopted by 
him or not is impossible to determine ; certainly Hadrian 
had not been advanced to any great honours by Trajan. 
Even his military service had not been distinguished. 
Plotina asserted the adoption, and it was readily and most 
fortunately accepted, if not believed, as a fact. 

The senate had decreed to Trajan as many triumphs as 
he chose to celebrate. For the first time a dead general 
triumphed. When Trajan was deified, he appropriately 
retained, alone among the emperors, a title he had won for 
himself in the field, that of “ Parthicus.” He was a patient 
organizer of victory rather than a strategic genius. He 
laboriously perfected the military machine, which when 
once .fet in motion went on to victory. Much of the w^ork 
he did was great and enduring, but the last year of his life 
forbade the Romans to attribute to him ihat felicUas which 
they regarded as an inborn quality of the highest generals. 
Each succeeding emperor was saluted with the wish that 
he might be ‘‘ better than Trajan and more fortunate than 
Augustus.” Yet the breach made in Trajan’s felidtas by 
the failure in the East was no greater than that made in 
the felicitas of Augustus by his retirement from the right 
bank of the Rhine. The question whether Trajan’s 
Oriental policy was wise is answered emphatically by 
Mommsen in the affirmative. It was certainly wise if 
the means existed which were necessary to carry it out 
and sustain it. But succeeding history proved that those 
means did not exist. The assertion of Mommsen that the 
Tigris was a more defensible frontier than the desert line 
which separated the Parthian from the Roman empire can 
hardly be accepted. The change would certainly have 
created a demand for more legions, which the resources of 
the Romans were not sufficient to meet without danger to 
their possessions on other frontiers. 

The records of Trajan’s reign arc miserably deficient. Our best 
authority is the 68th book of Dio Cassius ; then comes the “ Pane- 
gyric” of Pliny, with his correspondence. The facts to bo gathered 
from other ancient writers are scattered and scanty. Fortunately 
the inscriptions of the time are abundant and important. Of modern 
liistories which comprise the reign of Trajan the best in English is 
that of Merivale; but that in German by H. Schiller 
ro^mschen Kaisericit, Gotha, 1883) is more on a level with recent 
iiKiuirics. There are special works on Trajan by 11. Francke 
(Giistrow, 1837), Do la Berge (Paris, 1877), and Dierauer (in M. 
Biidinger’s UjUcrsiu'hungm zur romischen KaiscrgrscJmhtOy Leipsic, 
1868). A paper by Mommsen in iii. 30 entitled 

“Zur Lobe nsj(f'schi elite des jiingeren Plinius,” is important for the 
chronology of Trajan’s reign. (J. S. R.) 

TRALEE, a market-town and seaport, and the chief 
town of Kerry, Ireland, is situated on the Ballymullon or 
Leigh river, about a mile from where it discharges itself 
into Tralee Bay, and on the Great Southern and Western^ 
Railway, 21 miles north-west of Killarney and 18 south- 
wc#t of Listowel. It is a neat, well-built, and compara- 
tively prosperous town. The principal publu; buildings are 
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the court-house, the town-hall, the corn exchange, the 
chamber of commerce, the workhouse, the infantry barracks, 
the county hospital, and the fever hospital. A ship canal, 
permitting the passage of ships of 200 tons burden, and 
constructed at an expense of .£30,000, connects it with 
Tralee Bay. Coal, iron, and timber are imported, and 
there is a considerable export of grain. There is a large 
trade in butter. The population of the town in 1871 was 
9306 and in 1881 it was 9396. * 

Traleo, anciently Traloigh, the “strand of the Leigh,” owes its 
origin to the foundation of a Dominican monastery in 1213 by 
John Fitz-Thomas, of the Geraldine family. During the reign of 
Elizabeth it was in the possession of Earl Desmond, on wliose for- 
feiture it came into possession of the Dennys. At the time of the 
rebellion in 1641 the Fnglisli families in the neighbourhood a.sked 
to be placed in the castle under the charge of Sir Edward Denny, 
but during his absence a surremder was made. Tlio town was in- 
corporated by a charter in the 10th of James I., and had the privi- 
lege of sending two members to the Irish parliament, 'riiough 
disfranchised at the Union, it obtained the privilege of returning 
one member in 1832, but in 1885 it was merged in the county. 

TRAMWAY, Originally a tramway signified a wheel 
track laid with timbers, and afterwards with iron plates, 
having a flange on the inner edge by which wheels of the 
ordinary sort were kept in the track (see Railway). The 
introduction of the flanged wheel and edge rail caused 
tramways to be superseded by railways, but not until many 
miles of tramroads had been laid and successfully worked 
in various parts of the United Kingdom. Although the 
name is sometimes given to a light railway, by a tramway 
is now generally understood a street railway, constructed 
so as to interfere but little with the ordinary traffic, on 
which vehicles having flanged wheels are propelled by 
animal or mechanical power. Tramways in this sense 
originated in the United States. 

A street railway for passengers was laid in New York 
in 1832, but it wa.s soon removed on account of the 
accidents caused by it. In 1852 a French engineer, 
LoubUt, revived tramways in New York, and they were 
soon afterwards laid in other American cities. A shclrt 
line was also laid in Paris in 1853. The rails used were 
of wrought-iron, 5 inches wide, having a groove for the 
flanged wheels of the cars IJ to 2^ inches wide and 1 to 
1| inches deep (fig. 1). To lessen the inconvenience to 
ordinary traffic occasioned by 
this rail, the step rail (fig, 2) 
was introduced, consisting of a 
flat surface 3 to 5 inches wide, 
which can be used by ordinary 
wheels, and a raised tread on 
the outer side 1 inch higher and 
1| inch wide, on which the 
flanged wheels of the cars run. l Aig. i. 

This form of rail is still very general in America, and is a 
good one for the tramways, though not for the general public. 
In 1858-9 Train, an American, endeavoured to obtain an 
Act of Parliament authorizing tramways in London ; failing 
in that, he laid tramways, by consent of the road author- 
ity, first in 1860 at Birkenhead, and soon afterwards in 
London. The rail laid at Birkenhead had a step of f inch 
between flat surfaces 3 inches and 1| inches wide. That 
laid 1 in London was narrower, with a step of half an 
inch, but the slippery flat surface and the stejj of the rail 
caused serious inconvenience and numerous accidents to 
"^carriages, and the tramways were removed in a few 
months, after one of them had been successfully indicted 
as a nuisance. In Birkenhead, in spite of complaints of 
the inconvenience caused to the general traffic, the original 
‘.-tiils remained until 1864, when, after a short length had 
been laid as an experiment with a rail of the grooved 
section now in general use (fig. 3), the whole of the tilra- 
way, several miles in length, was relaid with it. The 



tramway was subsequently indicted as a nuisance, but the 
trial resulted in a verdict in favour of the grooj^ed rail. 

In 1868 an Act of Parliament authorizing the construction 
of about 6 J miles of tramways in Liverpool was obtained ; 
and in 1869-71 Acts for 61 miles of tramways in London 
were passed, and were soo^ followed by othW Acts for 
tramways in Glasgow, Dublm, Edinburgh, and othe? pro- 
vincial towns. ^ 

In 1870 the Tramways Aot was passed, enabling Ihe Tram 
Board of Trade to make provisional orders Authorizing the 
construction of tramways in Great Britain, with the con- 
sent of the local authorities, and giving considerable powers 
for regulating their construction and working. By the 
Act the gauge, unless otherwise prescribed by special Act, 
is to be such as will admit of the use of Carriages con- 
structed for use on railways of a gauge of 4 feet 8J 
inches. Tramways for which Acts had been previously 
obtained were of 4 feet 8i inches gauge, to comply with a 
standing order intended for railways, and not to make 
them available for railway rolling stock, which the narrow 
groove of an ordinary tramway rail will pot admit. There 
is reason to think that a narrower gaug^, such as 3 feet 
6 inches, is often sufficient and preferable to the "4 feet 8 J 
inches gauge. 

Tramways in towns, authorized by provisional order, 
are to be constructed in the middle of the road, and 
are not to be so laid that for .30 feet and upwards a 
loss apace than 9 feet 6 inches shall be left between the 
outside of the footpath and the rail, if one-third of the 
owners or occupiers of premises abutting upon that part of 
the road object. Vehicles are thus enabled to stop at th/j 
road side without hindrance from the tramcars. To leave 
9 feet 6 inches on each side of a single lino of tramway of 
4 feet 8^ inches gauge a street must be upwards of 24 
feet wide. No carriage used on a tramway must extend 
more than 1 1 inches beyond the outer edge of the wheels, 
and there must bo a space of at least 15 inches between 
the sides of the widest carriages or engines to be used, 
when passing one another. A width of not less than 3 
feet 2 inches between double lines and at passing places 
is thus necessary, and a double lino of tramway, leaving 
9 feet 6 inches space on each side, requires a street at 
least 32 feet 6 inches wide between the footways. In nar- 
row roads there is a convenience in having the tramway 
at the side, and it is sometimes provided for in special 
Acts. The space between the rails, and for 18 inches 
beyond th^m, is repairable as part of the tramway. Power 
is given to local authorities to purchase tramways at the 
expiration of twenty-one years, and they may be removed 
under certain circumstances. 

It appears from a parliamentary return that in 1886 
there w^re 779 miles of street tramways open for traffic in 
Great Ijjritain, on wliich a capital of £11,503,438 had been 
expended, the net receipts for the year being £563,735, and 
the working expenses 79 per cent, of ^ the gross receipts. 


The grooved rail fii-st laid in England was 4J inches wide and Con- 
an inch thick, liaving a tread 
or rolling surface for the wheel 
1| inches wide, and a groove j 
inch deep, J inch wide at the 
bottom, and inches wide at 
tho top (fig. 3). The rail was 
spiked through to a longitudinal 
timber laid on cross sleepers, 
and secured to them by angle 
brackets and spikes. This rail 
and method of laying were gene- 
rally adopted, but it waa found 
that the bends of the spikes W)re 
off, and the rails required re 
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and split and worked looso at the joints. A rail known 
:>ox-rail was introduced, having flanges below on each side, 
through holes in which clips are driven to fasten the rail to the tim- 
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ber. TJiis constitutes a good fastening, and the flanges give stiffness 
to the rtdl, but the clips cause gaps between the rail and the paving 
stones, which l^d to the formation of ruts alongside the rails. The 
longitudinal timbers, instead of being laid on cross sleepers, on which 
the paving does iK/t bed well, are often fixed in cast-iron chairs con- 
nected by transverse tie-bars. A^ed of concrete is always laid under 
the longitudinal timbers, and should extend to the whole width of 
the paving. The rails first laid weighed 40 lb per yard, but it was 
soonTouna desirable tft increase tlfc weight to 60 lb per yard. It is, 
however, impossible to fish the joints of rails like tlio above, and it 
was found that tlu^working of the joints under the jjassage of the cars 
loosened the ends of the rails, dislocated the paving, and damaged 
both the tramway cars and ordinary vehicles. Tramways proved 
hardly able to withstand heavy street traffic ; and to provide for 
steam traction a stronger form of rail and a better system of perma- 
nent way became necessary. Many forms of iron bearings have been 
devised, the rail being cither supportiid continuously or on chairs 
at intervals. » In the best of these the tram rail can be replaced 
when worn without disturfiing the foundation. In the system used 
in Liverpool cast-iron longitudinal sleepers weighing 80 and 90 lb 
a yard carry steel rails of a T section (tig. 4) weighing 40 lb a yard, 
both sleepers and rails t^ing held down by bolts to jaws anchored 
in the concrete foundation. The rails can bo renewed and the 
sleepers can ho taken up with very little disturbance of the paving. 
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iStecl rails of a flatfooted or a briilge section, and of such a depth 
as to constitute both rail and sleeper, are also used. In some of the 
latest and best examples the rail is of a flatfootod section (fig. 6), 
6 or 7 inc-hes deep, and 6 or 7 inches wide at the base, weighing 
.65 to 93 lb per yard. The head has a groove cither planed out or 
rolled in it, giving the usual profile to the upper surface. The 
joints are fished in the or<l inary way, and are as strong as the rail 
itself. Cross ties are sometimes used, but when the rail is slightly 
bedded in the concrete foundation they are dispensed with. The 
paving is set in cement close against the rail, and is bedded directly 
or in sand on the base of the rail, upon which there is a bearing of 
IJ or 2 inches. Such a tramway will stand steam traction and 
the heaviest street traffic, but the rail, which is of an expensive 
section, requires entire renewal when the head is worn out. Iron 
or steel continuous bearings are loss elastic, and therefore more 
jarring and «oisy than timber sleepers. 

The profile of the upper surface of tram rails has been little altered 
since tne first grooved rail was devised for liirkeiihead in 1863, 
though slight modifications have been made in the form of the 
groove with thq object of lessening tractive rosistawce. For the 
sake of the ordinary traffic the groove should not exceed 1 inch in 
width, and a rounded section with sides splaying outwards facili- 
tates the forcing out of the mud and dirt, A nearly upright side 
next the tread or rolling surface with a splay on the inner side 
throws the mud away from the wheel. The upper corners of the 
rail should bo angular, to make as tliin a joint as poasibjo between 
the rail and the paving. There has been a tendency ti dimmish 
the width, and a .rail as narrow as 3 inches has beeJ laid. A 
deviation from the usual profile has been adopted in Ijivorpool, 
where the groove is in the middle of a rail 3^ inches wide. 

Paving. A tramway must ncA only afford a good rolling surface capable of 
bearing the weights running on it, but it must also be able to resist 
the shocks of heavy vehicles crossing the rails in all directions. 
The space between the rails, and for 18 inches beyond them, which 
is repairable with the tramway, is always paved, sometimes in pro- 
vincial towns tmd in the suburbs of London with wood, but generally 
with stone sets in^he best manner on a concrete foundation. The 
Betsglon^ide the rail should bo carefully dressed and fitted to make 
a thin joint There is much extra wear, and a tendency to form a 
rut alongside the rail, arising from ordinary wheels using the tram 
rail, and unless the surtaco oi the paving is kept to the level of the 
rail the wheels of carriages are caught by the rail, and damage and 
accidents are caused. •To resist the wear near the rails, chilled cast- 
iron bloBks have been used where the^traffic is great On a mac- 
adamized road there is the same teodoncy to form a rut along the 
outer edge of the tramway paving, which is to some extent prevented 
by giving a serrated edge to the paving. There is always great diffi- 
culty in keeping the road surface to the level of the paving, and it is 
better to pave the entire width of a street in which a tramway is laid. 


Although cars can be drawn round very sharp curves, the latt-er C&rves, 
should be as easy as possible. A radius of 150 to 200 feet is the 
least that should be used when there is any choice, but necessity 
may compel the use of curves of 50 or even 30 feet radius. On 
such curves, however, the cars arc liable to be strained, and the 
resistance to traction is greatly increased. 

A single line of tramway must have passing places for the cars, Passing 
consisting of pieces of double line of length sumcient to hold two places. 
(:ar.s at least, with connecting curves and the necessary points and 
crossings. Where steam or other mechanical power is to bo used 
the passing loops should be at least 200 feet in length. There is 
inevitable delay and interference with the street traffic at passing 
laces, and where cars are to be run at frequent intervals it is 
ettcr to lay down a double lino if the street is wide enough. It 
is a great advantage to the ordinary traffic to have the cars moving * * 

always in the same direction on the same line of rails. 

For horse traction fixed points of chilled cast-iron or steel are Points 
sufficient, ns the driver can turn his horses and direct the car on to and 
either lino of rails. When mechanical power is used, drop points cross- 
or movable points are reciuired. In the former the groove leading ings. 
into the road to he taken is of the full depth, and the other groove 
shallow, so that the engine and cars naturally take the former. 

On coming out of the shallower groove to the deeper there is, how- 
ever, a drop encountered which is damaging to the rolling stock, 
and especially to the cngine.s. Movable points require setting by 
hand, or they are actuated by a spring or balance weight. In one 
form of spring point one groove is filled up by a tongue which is 
pressed down oy wheels passing out of a loop, but which forms the 
side of the groove for wneels running the opposite direction. A 
spring point of steel, which is forced aside by the flange of the 
wheel passing out, and shuts close again by its own elasticity, is 
also successfully used. A movable point on one side of the way 
is sufficient. Crossings are either built up from rails cut to the 
required angle, or they are cast solid in steel or chilled iron. Fill- 
ing pieces of the same material, roughened on the surface for foot- 
hold, are inserted between the rails at the angles of points and 
crossings. Both points and crossings wear rapidly, and are trouble- 
some Jto maintain in good condition, and when not so maintained 
are dangerous to ordinary traffic. 

The tramcars generally in use in the United Kingdom are con- Cars, 
structed to carry 22 persons inside and 24 outside. They are 16 
feet long in the body, or 24 feet including the platforms at each 
end, and weigh to 2| tons when empty and about 5i tons when 
fully loaded. Smaller cars to carry 20 or 14 persons inside, drawn 
by one horse, are useful to run at short intervals when tlie traffic 
is not great, a frequent scrvi(>e of cars being a great clement of 
{•iiccess. The car wheels are usually of steel or chilled iron, with 
a flange half an inch deep, and are fitted with powerful brakes. 

The a.xles are about 6 feet apart, giving a short wheel-base to 
enable the curs to pass sharp curves, but with the disadvantage of 
overhanging ends. Cars to be drawn by mechanical power, espe- 
cially if outside j)a.s.sengers are to be carried, should have a flexiole 
wheel-base, either by means of bogie frames or radiating axles. 

In Hamburg and Copenhagen tramcars have wheels without flanges, 
and a small guiding wheel running in the gi*oove, which can be 
raised to allow tlie car to leave the track. 

The tractive force rocpiired on a straight and level tramway is Traction, 
found to vary from Yh A according to the con- 

dition of the rails. On a tramway in aVerage condition it is 
about The resistance is thus at the best nearly double that 
on a railway, and sometimes as much as on a good pavement. 

This is due to Jie friction of the flange of the wlicel in the grooved 
rail, and to the cinmmstance that the latter is always more or less 
clogged with dirt. The clearance between the naiigo and the 
groove is necessarily small, as the former must have sufficient 
strength, and the latter must bo narrow. The least inaccuracy of 
gauge, therefore, causes extra friction, which is greatly increased 
on curves. By removing the flanges from two of the four wheels 
of a tramway car Tresca found tnat the resistance was reduced >. 
from to of the load. The resistance due to gravity is of 
course not lessened oq a tramway ; and, if fhe load be the 

tractive force reiiuirod on the level, twice as much, or the load, 
will bo rcijuired on a gradient of 1 in 100 and three times as much ♦ 

on a gradient of 1 in 50. To start a tramcar, four or five times as 
great a pull is required os will keep it in motion afterwards, and 
the constanj starting after stoppages, especially on inclines, is 
very destructive to lionses. Horses employed on tramways are 
worked only a few hours a day, a day’s work being a journey of 10 * 
or 12 mile.s, or much less on steep gradients. In London a tram- 
car horse bought at the age of five years has to be sold at a low 
price after about four years work. On the Edinburgh tramways, in 
consequence of the steep gradients, the horses last a less time, and 
they have to bo constantly shifted from steep to easier gra(Benl^ 

The cost of traction by horses is generally 6a. or 7d. per mile for • 
two horses, and more when the gradients are steep. 

•The application of steam as a motive power on street trainways Steam 
is attended with special difficulties, arising fr»m the conditions traction. 
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under which the engines have to work. A tramway engine must 
be able to draw its load up steep gradients, demanding perhaps seven 
or eight times the power required on a level, and it must have 
the necessary adhesion witliout being too heavy for the permanent 
way. It must bo capable of traversing sharp curves, of going 
backwards or forwards with safety, and of stopping and starting 
quickly. P’or the safety and convenience of the public the Board 
of Trade require that tramway engines shall have brakes to each 
wheel, to be apj)lied by hand and by steam, a governor so arranged 
jis to shut olf the steam and apply the brakes when the engine 
excee<ls the speed of 10 miles an hour or other stated speed, an 
indicator to .snow the speed, a whistle Or bell to be souiulcd as a 
warning, and a fender to juisb aside obstructions; the engine 
must be free from noise produced by blast, and from clatter of 
machinery such as to constitute a reasonable ground of complaint; 
and the machinery and fire must be concealed from view; no 
smoke or steam must be emitted so as to constitute any rea.sonablc 
ground of complaint to passengers or the public. 

The first attempt to use steam on a modern tramway was with 
Grantham’s combined engine and car. It was about 25 feet long, 
having a vertical boiler in a central compartment, with the steam 
cylinders below, driving one pair of wheels 2 feet 6 inches in 
diameter. It carried 20 passengers inside and 24 outside, weighing 
6^ tons empty and 12 tons when fully loaded. In a later ear the 
boiler and machinery were at one end, and the body of the oar was 
carried on a bogie frame. In a combined engine and car the 
weight of the car and pa.s.scngers is utilized for adhesion of the 
driving wheels, and this is conveniently eticctcd in Rowan's car, 
ill which there are two four-wheel bogies, the leading one carrying 
the engine and boiler, and half the body of the (;ar and j)assengers. 
The engine can bo detached from the car for repair and another 
engine can be substituted in a few minutes. Economy of rolling 
stock, and the advantage of being able to use cars intended for 
horses, are in favour of independent engines. They are usually in 
general construction similar to locomotives, but arc enclosed so as 
to resemble in outward appearance a short tramcar. The cylinders 
are 6 to 9 inches in diameter, with a stroke of 10 to 12 inches, 
'fhe wheels are couj)le(l, 2 to 3 feet in diameter, and the e^igincs 
weigh 4 to 6 tons with fuel and water. Tlin governor to shut off 
steam and apply the brakc.s when any determined speed is attaincil 
is actuated either by the engine wheels or by an independent 
wheel to prevent the possibility of the brakes being put on when 
the driving-wheels sli]). An elfectual way of rendering tlie exhaust 
steam invisible is to condense it by passing it through water in a 
tank, or through a shower of water let off at each blast, but when 
the water gets hot it must be cliangcd, and in streets it is difficult 
to get rid of the hot water. Several methods of .superheating 
passing the exhaust steam through the fire have been adopted, but 
they are all attended with an increased consumption of fuel, which 
in cold damp weather is considerable. It is now preferred to pass 
the steam into tubes expo.sed to the air on the top of the engine 
car, from whidi the condensed water is returned to the feed-tank, 
to be again pumped into the boiler at a higli temperature. Any 
steam remaining uncondensed pa.s.scs into the smokc-box. Com- 
pound cylinders have been applied to tramway engines, giving a 
greater range of power, economizing fuel, and rendering the exhaust 
steam easier to dual with. The extra complication of a compound 
engine is, however, a drawback. 

The cost of steam traction with engines of ordinary size is gene- 
rally 3d. to 4d. per mile run by the engine, aiul more on lines with 
steep gradients. To this must be added for depreciation 10 per 
cent, or, according to some authorities, 15 percent, on the original 
cost of the engines, making altogether 4d. to fid. per mile run on a 
tramway with average gradients. 

Fireless Fircless engines were first tried in New Orleans, and have been 

engines. successful use on tramways iu France for some years. The 
motive power is obtained from water heated under pre.ssure to a 
very high temperature in stationary boilers and carried in a 
reservoir, where it gives olf steam as the pressure and temperature 
are reduced. Two tons of water heated to give a afeam-iu-essiire of 
250 lb to the s(piare inch serves for a run of 8 or 10 miles, leaving 
more than ^ of the water and a pressure of 20 to 25 lb above the 
atmosphere on returning to tlio boiler. Largo boilcr-pow'cr is 
required to reheat the eiigimi reservoirs quickly, ami this cannot 
bo afibrJod for only^a few engim s, but, when worked on a sufficient 
scale, the fireless engines are claimed to be economical^ the economy 
resulting from the generation of the stcum in large stationary 
toilers. 

Com Compressed air as a motive power ollVis the advantage of having 

prei neither steam nor the products of combustion to he got rid of. 

air. In Scott Moncrieffs engine, which was tried on the Vale of Clyde 
tramwa,y8 in 187fi, air was compressed to 310 lb on the square inch, 
and expanded in the cylinders from a uniform working pressure to 
that of the atmosphere. There is a considerable loss of heat during 
the expansion of the air which is attemle.] with a serious loss of 
pressure, and in Mckarski’s system, whidi has been in use for ftie 
propulsion of tramcars at Nantes for seven years, the loss of pres- 


sure is considerably lessened by heating the air during expansion. 

The air, at a pressure of 42fi lb per square inch, is stored in cylindrical 
reservoirs beneath the car, and before use ispassed through a vessel 
three quarters full of water heated to 800“ F., by which it is heated 
and mixed with steam. The heat of the latter :» absorbed by the 
air during its expansion, first to a^ working pressure which can bo 
regulated by the driver, and them to atmospheric pressure in the 
cylinders. At Nantes the avera/c cost for three years for propel- 
ling a car holding 34 persons wa^about fid. per inilcl ' 

In San Francisco a main charged with air at a pressure of about 
120 lb per square inch has been laid along the tram route, from 
which reservoirs on the cars arc charged by means of standpipes 
and flexible connexions at convenient points, the operation taking 
a very short time. The inventor claims to utilize 30 per .cent, of 
the power applied to the compressor. » 

Street tramways worked by moans of a wire rope have been in Cable 
successful operation in San Francisco since 1873. There are now tram- 
upwards of 24 miles of double lino in San ways. 

Francisco, and 10 miles in Chicago, and* the 
system is being adopted in other American 
and colonial cities. It has also been in 
operation in England at Iligligate Hill for 
several years, and is about to be adopted' in 
otlier localities. 'The motive power is trans- 
mitted from a stationary engine by a rope of 
steel wire running always in one direction 
lip one track and down the other, in a tiilx^ 
midway between the rails, on pulleys t vhich 
arc arranged so as to suit curves and changes 
of gradient as well as straight and lev 
lines. Over the rope is a slot j inch wide, 
in which travels a flat arm of 
steel connecting the dummy 
car with the gripper which 
grasps the cable. The flat arm 
is in three pieces, the two 
outer ones constituting a frame 
which carries the lower jaw of 
thegripper, withpooved rollers 
at each end of it, over which 
the cable runs when the gripper 
is not in action. The upper 
jaw is carried by the 
middle piece, which 
slides within the outer 
frame, and can bo de- 
pres.sed by a lever or 
.screw, pressing the 
cable first on the rollers, 
and then on the lower 
iaw until it is firmly 
held. The speed of the 
cable, which is gene- 
rally 6 to 8 miles an 
liour, is thus imparted 
to the car gradiiiilly 
and without jerk. The 
arrangement/, for pass- 
ing the pulleys, for 
changing the dummy 
and cars from one lino to tli 
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other at the end of the road, for 
keening the cable uniformly taut, and for crossings and junctions 
with other lines are of , considerable ingen- 
iiity. Wben the cars are cast olf from the : 
cable thef must be stopped by liand brakes, 
which oil steej) gradients especially must 
be of great power. 

The system has advantages on double 
lines with few and easy curves when the’ 
gradients are long and steep, and it can he 
employed on gradients too steep for steam 
traction. On level lines it is doubtful if it 
could compete in economy with steam, or 
even with horse traction, unless with a very frequent service of cars, 
though then it presents the advantages of being comparatively 



Fig. 7.— Carrying Pulley. 


quiet, and free from smoko and steam, and of aSmitting a fre<4uent 
service of cars w ith little extra cost. On the cable roads of San 
Francisco it has been found that, of the average daily power em- 
ployed, fi8 per cent, is expended in moving the cables, &c., 28 per 
cent, for the ears, and 4 per cent, for passengers. It is considered 
that it is practicable to utilize in moving cars and passengers as 
much as 60 per cent, of jthe power, provided the cars ‘are fully 
loaded and run at short intervals. 

Electricity has been applied as a motive power on a tramway Electric 
about 2 miles long at Blackpool. The current is conveyed by two itiotow. 
copper conductors in a central channel beneath the roadway, and 
is communicated to the motors in the car by a collector running 





See vol, 
xxii. 
Plate I, 
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upou ^0 conductors and paSvSing through a narrow slit in tlie 
cnanneT) The return current passes through the rails. The cans 
carry as many as 66 passengers on a lev(d line. Tramways have 
also been worlked by accumulators at Antwerp and Bru.ssels, but the 
weight of them apt)ears to bo at present prohibitory to this method 
of applying jlectricity, except short trips. See Tkaction. 

For fuller Information, see D. K. Klurk, Tranurayg, their Cotistnicliou and 
Maintenance; F. Sdiafon, Let Tntini\ps et let (Vinnins de I'W tur Rvutet; 
“ Strifct Tramways,” Proct Imt. C. P., v»|. 1. vol. Ixvii.; “ The Working of Tram- 
ways by Steam,” Ibid., vol. Ixxlx.; and )L B. Smith, Cable Tramwayt. (T. C.) 

•trance. Sco Sleep ^ also Magnetism (Animal). 

TRANI, a» seaport of Italy, on the Adriatic, in the 
province of Bari, and 26 miles by rail west-north-west of 
that t6wn, still retains its old walls and bastions, with the 
citadel, now used as a prison. Some of the streets remain 
much as they were in the mediaeval j)eriod, and many of 
the houses# display lyore or less of Norman decoration. 
The cathedral, on a raised open site near the sea, dating 
from about the year 1100, is a basilica with three apses, a 
large crypt, and a lol^ty tower. The arches of the Roman- 
esque portal are beautifully ornamented, in a manner 
suggestive of Arab influence ; the bronze doors, executed 
by Barisanus of Trani in 1175, rank among the best of 
their period in •southern Italy. The capitals of the pillars 
in the di:ypt are fine extmplcs of the Romanesque. The 
interior of the cathedral has been barbarously modernized. 
The vicinity of Trani produces an excellent wine (Moscado 
di Trani); ^nd its figs, oil, almonds, and corn are also pro- 
fitable articles pf trade. The harbour was once deep and 
good, but latterly lias*got silted up. The population of 
the tow© in 1881 was 25,173 (commune 25,647). 

Trani is the I'uroium of the itineraries. It first beeamo a 
flourisliing place under the Normans and during tho crusades, but 
•attained the acmo of its prosperity as a scat of trade with the East 
under tho Angevino princes. Several synagogues continue to afford 
an indication of its former commercial prosperity. 

TRANQUEBAR, a .seaport town in the Tanjoro district 
of Madras presidency, India, in IT 1' 37" N. lat. and 
79* 55' E. long. In tho 17th century it belonged to the 
Danes ; it was taken by the British with other Danish 
settlements in 1807, but restored in 1814, and finally 
purchased in 1845 for a sum of <£20,000. la Danish 
times Tranquebar was a busy port, but its prosperity has 
fluctuated considerably of late years, and is now at a very 
low ebb. It was the first settlement of Protestant, mis- 
sionaries in India, founded by Ziegenbalg and Plutscliau 
(Lutherans) in 1706 ; and as a mission station it still 
retains its importance. 

TRANSBAIKALIA {Zabaikahkaija Obtaat), a province 
of Eastern Siberia, to the east of Lake Baikal; has Irkutsk 
on the west, Yakutsk on the north, tho pirovince of Amur 
on tho east, and Mongolia on tho south. Its area 
(240,780 square miles) is about as great as that of Austria- 
Hungary, but its population is under half a million. With 
regions of a purely Siberian character on the one hand, 
and including .on tho other tho outer borders of the 
Mongolian steppes and the upper basin of tie Amur, 
Transbaikalia forms an intermediate link between Siberia, 
Mongolia, and the northern Pacific littoral. The mountains 
of the Yablonovoi Khrebet, which run in a north-easterly 
direction from the sources of the Kcruleii to tho bend of 
the Olekrna in 56* N. lat., divide the province into two 
quite distinct parts : to the west the upper terrace of the 
higfi East Asiaft plateau continued from the upper Selenga 
and Yenisei (from 4000 to 5000 feet high) towards the 
plateau of the Vitim (3500 to 4000 feet) ; and to tho east 
the lower terrace df the same plateau (about 2800 feet 
high), which appears as a continuation of the eastern 
Gobi. • The continuity of the higji plateau extending from 
the upper Selenga to the upper Vitim was for a long time 
overlooked in consequence of a broad and deep valley by 
which it is intersected! Beginning at Lake Baikal, it 
pierces the huge north-western border-ridge of the plateau, 


and runs eastward up the Uda, with an imperceptible 
gradient, like a gigantic railway cutting enclosed between 
two steep slopes, sending another branch south towards 
Kiakhta. After having served, through a succession of 
geological periods, as an outlet for the water and ice which 
accumulated on the plateau, it is now utilized for the two 
highways which lead from Lake Baikal over the plateau 
(3500 -4000 feet) to the Amur in the east and the Chinese 
deprcs.sion in the .south. Elsewhere, the high and massive 
border-ridge on the north-western edge of the plateau can 
be crossed only by difficult footpaths. The border-ridge 
just mentioned, pierced by the wide opening of tho Selenga, 
runs from .south-west to north-east under different names, 
being known as Kliaiiiar-daban to the south of Lake Baikal 
(the Khamar-daban peak raising its bald summit to a 
height of 6900 feet above the sea), and as tho Barguzin 
Mountains (7000 to 8000 feet) along the eastern bank of 
the Barguzin river, while farther to the north-east it has 
been described by the present writer under the names of 
the South Muya and Tchara Mountains (6000 to 7000 
feet). Resting its south-east base on the plateau, it 
descends steeply on the north-west to the lake, or to the 
broad picturesque valleys of the Barguzin, tho Muya, and 
the Tchara. Larch, fir, and cedar forests thickly clothe 
the ridge, whose dome-shaped rounded .summits {goLtsy) 
rise above the limits of tree vegetation, but do not reach 
the snow line (here above 10,000 feet). The high plateau 
itself has the aspect of an undulating table-land, intersected 
by low ranges, which rise some 1500 or 2000 feet above its 
surface, and are separated by broad, flat, and marshy 
valleys, which the rivers languidly traverse till they find 
their way across the border-ridges. Those of the valleys 
which are better drained have fine meadow lands, but as a 
whole the plateau has the appearance, especially in the 
north, of a wet or marshy prairie in the hollows, while the 
hills are thickly clothed with forests (almost exclusively of 
larch and birch). Numberless lakes and ponds occur along 
HiC river courses. Tungus hunters find a livelihood in the 
forests and on the meadows, but permanent agricultural 
settlements are impossible, corn seldom ripening on account 
of tho early frosts. The lower parts of the broad and flat 
valley of the Djida have, however, a few Cossack settle- 
ments, and ou the upper Selenga and Yenisei Mongolian 
shepherds (Uryankhes and Darkhates) inhabit the high 
grassy valleys about Lake Kossogol (5560 feet above the 
sea). Quite different is the lower terrace of the plateau, 
occupied by the eastern Gobi and the Nertchinsk region 
of Transbaikaliof and sejiarated from the above by the 
Yablonovoi ridge. This last is the south-eastern border 
ridge of tho higher terrace. It rises to 8250 feet in the 
Sokliondo peak, but elsewhere its dome-shaped summits 
do not exceed 5000 or 6000 feet. When crossing it from 
the north-west, about Tchita, the traveller hardly perceives 
that be is approaching tho great water-parting between the 
Arctic and the Pacific oceans. Numberless lakes, with flat 
undefined borders, feed streams which flow lazily amidst 
marshes, some of them to join the great northward rivers, 
others to find their way to the Amur and the Pacific. Low 
hills rise gently above the edge of the plateau, but an 
abrupt slope descends towards the south-east, where the 
hill-foots of the Yablonovoi are nearly h500 and 20D0 feet 
lower thafi on the north-west. Climate, flora, and fauna 
suddenly change as soon as the Yablonovoi has bee** 
crossed ; the steppes of Dauria (continuations of those of 
the Gobi), covered with a bright luxuriant vegetation, 
meet the view of the spectator. The Siberian flora gives 
way to the much richer Daurian flora, which in turn is 
exchanged for the Pacific littoral flora as soon as tne* 
kaveller descends from the lower terrace of the plateau 
towards the Manchurian plains and lowlands. 
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The lower terrace, occupied in Transbaikalia by the 
Nertchinsk district, has the character of a steppe, but is 
also intersected by a number of ranges, all running south- 
west to north-cast, and all being plications of Silurian and 
Devonian rocks, containing silver, lead, and copper, and also 
auriferous sands. Agriculture can be easily carried on in 
the broad prairies, the only drawbacks being droughts, and 
also frosts in the settlements in the higher close valleys of 
the Nertchinsk or Gazimur Mountains. The lower terrace 
is in its turn fringed by a border-ridge — the Great Khingan 
— which has, with reference to the lower terrace, the same 
characters as the Yablonovoi in relation to the upper, and 
separates Siberia from northern Manchuria. This import- 
ant ridge, as shown elsewhere (vol. xxii. pp. 3, 4), does not 
run from south to north, as represented on the old maps, but 
from south-west to north-east ; it is pierced by the Amur 
near Albazin, and joins the Okhotsk ridge, which in its turn 
does not join the Yablonovoi Mountains. The mountains 
drawn west and east on older maps to connect the Yablo- 
novoi with the Okhotsk ridge have no actual existence. 

The rivers belong to three different systems, — the affluents of 
Lake Baikal, of the Lena, and of the Amur. Of the first tho 
Selenga (800 miles long) rises in the Hanghai Mountains of north- 
western Mongolia, one of its great tributaries (tho Ebin-gol) being 
an emissary of Lake Kossogol. It llowa ])a8t Seleughinsk and 
enters Lake Baikal from the south-east, forming a wide delta. The 
Tchikoi, tho Khitok, and tho Uda are its chief tributaries in 
Transbaikalia.^ The Barguzin and the Upper Angara arc two large 
tributaries of Lake Baikal from the uorth-euHt. Of tho tributaries 
of the Lena, the Vitim with its affluents (Karcnga, Tsipa, Muya, 
Katar, Katakan) flows on the high i)lateau through uninhabited 
regions, as also does the Olekma. The tributaries of the Amur, 
which is formed by tho junction of the Shilka and the Argi^, are 
much more important. Tho Argiifl, which at a (juite recent epoch 
received tho waters of the Dalai-iior, and thus had tho Kcrulefi for 
its source, is no longer in communication with tho rapidly drying 
Mongolian lake, and has its sources in the Gafi, which flows from 
tho Great Khingan. It is not navigable, hut receives tho Gazimur 
and several other streams wliich water the Nertchinsk mining 
district. The Shilka is formed by tho union of the Onon and the 
Tchita rivers, and is navigable from the town of Tchita, thus being 
an important channel of transit to tho Arnnr. ^ 

Lake Baikal, with an urea of 12,430 s([uaro miles (nearly equal to 
that of Switzerland), extends in a half crescent from south-west to 
north-east ; it has a length of over 400 miles and a width of from 
20 to 53 miles. Its level is 1561 feet above the sea.^ About 
the middle it is divided into two ])arts, the Great Lake and the 
Little Lake, by tho ishiiid Olkhori and the peninsula of Svyatoi 
Nos, which closely approach one another. Between the two there 
is a submerged ridge, which must bo considered as a continuation 
of tho Barguzin Alps. Tho wide delta of the Selenga narrows the 
Great Lake in its middle ]>art, and renders it more shallow in 
the cast than in the west — the greatest depth (4186 feet) having 
been reached by Dr Godlevski in the south-west. Tlie depth of 
the Little Lake does not exceed 210 feet. According to Trhersky, 
the trough now occupied by the base luul its origin in three sepa- 
rate synclinal valleys, which date from the Azoic epoch, and were 
gulfs of the ocean during the Silurian or Huronian period. They 
coalesced at a much later epoch.* Of otlier lakes, the Gusinoye 
and Iwako Baunt on the Vitim plateau, and Oron at its base, are 
worthy of notice. Many lakes yield common salt or sulphate of 
natron. 

The high plateau consists of granites, gneisse.s, and syenites, 
covered with Laurentian schists. Silurian and Devonian marine 
deposits occur only on tho lower terrace. Since that time the region 
has not been under the sea, and only freshwater Jurassic deposits and 
coal-l)eds are met with in tho depressions. During tho Glacial 
period most of the high terrace of tiio plateau and its border ridge.s 
were undoubtedly covered with vast glaciers. Volcanic rocks of 
more Bocent origin (^lesozoic ?) are met with in the north-western 
border ridge and ofi its slopes, as well as on the Vitim plateau. 
During the Glacial period tho fauna of tho lowest parts of Trans- 
Jmikalia was <lecidedly arctic; while during tho Lacustrine or 
Post-Glacial period it was covered witli numberless lake.s, tho 

1 Stcuinurs have ascended the lower Sulenga and the ITda up to Verkneudinsk. 

3 Aceordltig to tho levulling made in 1875-7(1 from Zverinogoiovsk, In Oren- 
burg. to Lake Baikal. Tliero is uncertainty as to the absolute altitude, that of 
Zveiinogolovsk, 81S feet, having still to be verified. See Mem. Ruu. Geogr. Soc.: 
H'lyt. Geogr. ^ vol. xv., 1885. 

» I. Tchersky, “Results of the Exph.rutlon of Lake Baikal,” In Mem. Rms. 
Geogr. Roe . , Phy». Oeogr., vol. xv., 188«, with a geological map on a soile o/ 7 
miles to an Inch; Fr. Schmidt’s report In the yearly Report of the Russian deo- 
graphical Society for ^880 (both Russian). 


shores of which were inhabited by Neolithic man. Only fcjv traces 
of these have remained, and they arc rapidly drying up. ^ Earth- 
quakes are very fretjueiit on the shores of Lake Baikal, specially 
at the mouth of tho Selenga, extending as far as Irkutsk, Barguzin, 
and Sclenghinsk; in 1862 an extensive area was submerged By the 
lake. Numerous mineral snrings, some of them of high repute, 
are spread all over Transbaikality The chief of thefti arc the hot 
alkaline springs (130® F.) at Tuixa, at tho mouth of tho Barguzin, 
whitlier hundreds of patients ijfeort annually, Ihode of Pogiomna 
on tho Uda (very similar to the feeltzer springs), those of Molol^ova 
near Tchita, anil those of Darasnn jn tho Nertc^unsk district (very 
rich in carbonic acid and phosphate of iron). •* 

The flora and fauna of Transbaikalia, owing to their intermediate 
character between a purely Siberian flora and fauna apd those 
characteristic of tho Mongolian and Manchurian regions, have been 
the subject of many careful investigations since tho time of Pallas 
down to those of Tnrezaninoff, Middendorif, Schronck, Kaddc, and 
Polyakoff. Their various characters in different p^rts of this ex- 
tensive territory could not be described ^<^thout entering too largely 
into details. The reader may consult the works of the authors 
just named (see vol: xxii. p. 12). 

The climate i.s, as a whole, exceedingly dry and extreme. The 
winter is cold. and dry; snow is so trifling that the horses of the 
Buriats find their food throughout the winter on the 8teppe.s, and 
in tho very middle of the winter wheeled vehicles are used all over 
tho west. To tlie east of the Yablonovoi ri/lge the Nertchinsk 
district feels tho influence of the North Pacific monsoon region, 
and snow falls more thickly, especially in tho valleys, but tho 
summer continues to be hot and dry. On tho high plateau, even 
tho summer is cold, owing to the altitude and tlio humidity arising 
from the marshes, and the soil is frozen to a great defth. In the 
vicinity of Lake Baikal the moderating inilueiiqe of the gi'cat 
watcr-hasin is felt to some extent, and there is a cooler summer; 
in winter exceedingly deep snow covers tho golfsys and valleys of 
tho mountains around the lake.'* 

The population (497,760 in 1882) is exceedingly spoi’so, unless 
tliO immense uninliahitablo spaces of tho plateaus be left out of 
account. Even on tho lower terrace nearly tho whole of tho region 
on the left hank of tho Shilka is unsuited for agriculture, as alsh 
are the Gazimur Mountains, where only a few settlers gain a liveli- 
hood in some of the valleys, struggling against an unhealthy 
climate and the influence of goitre. The Biissian population there 
gathers around the crown mirH\s of the Nertchinsk district, while 
the 8tepj)es are ()ccui)ic(l by Buriats. A succession of villages, 
supported partly by agriculture and partly by hunting and trade 
with Mongolia, are settled along the Shilka between Tchita and 
Sryctensk, while farther down the river flows in such a wild 
mountain region that only a few families are setthid, at distances 
some 20 miles apart, to maintain communication. Tho same is true 
with regard to the lower Argiifi. Tho valleys of tho Uda, tin* lower 
Selenga, and especially the Tchikoi and the Khitok have been 
occupied since tlie beginning of tlie century by Raskolniks, who 
have received tho name of Scimiskiye on account of their large 
(compound) families, and there one finds, in a condition of prosperity 
such as is unknown in Russia proper, some of the finest represen- 
tatives of the Russian race. The remainder of tho steppe of tho 
Uda is occupied by Buriats, while tho forests and marshes of the 
plateau are the hunting grounds of the nomad .Tunguses. Only 
the valley of the Djida in tlie south of the Khamar-dnbaii is settled 
in its lower parts. 

Tlie Russians of Transbaikalia present a great variety of ethno- 
logical types. Mainly owing to tiie difficulties of communication, 
many Great Russian Raskolniks and Little Russian settlers have 
preserved their ethnographical features pure from any admixture; 
while thijro arc, on tne other hand, villages in the Nertchinsk 
district, oliiefly comjiosed of the earliest Russicn settlers, where a 
great admixture of Tungusian or Mongolian blood is observable. 
On the upper Argufi tho Cossacks are in features, character, lan- 
guage, and manners largely Mongolian. l*he Russians along the 
Chinese frontier constitute a separate voisko of the Transbaikalian 
Cossacks. There is great uncertainty as to the numbers of the 
Buriats ; they are estimated at about 150,000. The Tunguses num- 
l)er only a very few thousands. 

Agriculture is carried on to a limited extent by thb Buriats and in 
all Russian settlements; but it prospers only in^the valleys of west 
Transbaikalia, and partly in the Nertchinsk region, while in the 
steppes of the Arguh and Onon even the Russians resort chiefly to 
cattle-breeding and trade, or to hunting. On the whole, coni has 
to he imported ; 8umm(^r wheat and sumr»er rye, oats, and barley 
are the chief crops in tho east, winter rye not being sown in con- 
sequence of the want of snow. Cattle-rearing is extensively carried 
on, especially by the Burjats, but their herils and fleets, which 
wander freely over the steppw throughout the winter, are often 
destroyed in great numbers by the snow-storms of spring. Hunt- 
ing is an important occupation, even with the Russians, many of 

* “ Das Klima von Ost-SIbiilen,” by A. Woyeikolf, in Meteor. ZtUech., 1684. 
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whom leave their homos in October to spend six weeks in the taiga 
(forest-it^on). The fisheries of Lake Baikal and the lower parts 
of its a)nuents are important. Knormoiis quantities of Salmo 
omul are taken every year; and, altliough the curing is most 
primitive, the annual yield is valued at £20,000. The Salvw 
ihynialusy S, oxyrhyiuihuSf and S. JlaviatilU are also taken 
largely. ^ \ 

The possibilities of discoverio^ of gold are absorbing all the 
industrial forces of Tr.>nsl)aikalia.\ Gold-diggings occur chiefly in 
the basins of the Shilka and the imper Vitim, also on the Tchikoi 
andHhe Khilok. No less than 2.5,400 lb is extracted annuallv by 
private enterprise, '•and about STZOO lb by the crown, at the Kara 
gold-diggings, where nearly 1400 convicts are employed. The 
silver mining formerly carried on at several crown works is now 
on the dberease (see NiiUTCHiNsK); the quantity extracted in 1884 
was only 241 lb. Avery kind of manufactured ware has to be 
imported from Russia ; and even petty trades are almost unknown 
in the villages. 

The trade 9f the provyico is chiefly represented by that of 
Kiakhta. The Cossacks on the frontier carry on some trade in 
brick-tea, cattle, and hides with Mongolia. The export of furs is 
of considerable value. 

The communications of Transbaikalia are limited to the great 
Amur liighway, whicli fringes the south coast of Lake Baikal and 
passes through Verkhneudinsk, Tchita,and Nertchinsk to Sryetensk, 
whence steamers ply down to tlio moutli of the Amur ; in winter, 
further communicqtton with the Amur beyond Sryetensk is main- 
tained on sledges on the ice qf the Shilka, but in the autumn and 
spring a lforseba(;k journey a.s far as Kuiiiara is the only possible 
method of renebing the middle Amur. Steamer communication is 
also mainta'Bod for six or seven months across Lake Baikal, from 
Posolskoye, at the mouth of the Selenga, to Listvcnichnaya, 40 miles 
from Irkutsk,* A highway connects Verkhneudinsk with Seleng- 
hinsk and Kiakhtos ^^^d conyuunicatioii on tlie 8te])pe8 of tlio Argiul 
and the Cnon ns well as u}) tlio Barguzin is easy. Wie rest of 'fraus- 
baikalia can bo visited only on horseback. 

Transbaikp. ' is divided into five districts, the chief towns of 
which (with populations in 1880) arc Tchita, capital of the province 
^12,600 inhaliitaiits), Barguzin (800), Nertchinsk (4070), Seleug- 
hinsk (1160), and Verkhneudinsk (4150). Kiakhta has 4290 
inliabitants, and Sryetensk, being at the head of the navigation, is 
a rising town. (P, A. K.) 

See vol. , TRANSCASPIAN REGION {Zakitapiyskaya ObUui)^ 

YY vf ^ an extensive territory to the east of the Caspian, annexed 
* by Russia within the last fifteen years, is bounded on the 
S. by the highlands of Khorasan and Afghanistan, on the 
N. by Uralsk (from which it is divided by a line drawn 
from the Mortvyi Kuituk Bay of the Caspian to the south 
extremity of Lake Aral), on the N.E. by Khiva and 
Bokhara, and on the S.E. (whore it penetrates towards 
Herat on the slopes of the Paropamisus, and includes the 
Badhyz plaleau) by Afghan Turkestan. So defined, it has 
an area of 220,000 square miles. 

Although nine-tenths of this territory consists of unin- 
habitable desert, an interest attaches to it on^ account of 
the great physical changes it has undergone during the 
Post-Glacial period. Since Pallas visited its borders, and 
still more since Humboldt discussed its history, it has 
never ceased to attract the attention of geographers. In 
fact, some of the most interesting problems of geography, 
such as those relating to the changes in the course of the 
Jaxartes and the'Oxus, the bifurcation and the o.i^illation 
of a great river, and the supposed periodical di.sappearance 
of Lake Aral, are co«nectcd with the Transcaspian deserts ; 
and it is here that we must look for a clue to the great 
physical changes which transformed the Mediterranean of 
Western Asia— the Aral-Caspian and Pontic basin — into a 
series of se[)arate seas, and desiccated them, powerfully 
influencing the distribution of floras and faunas, and com- 
pellitig the inhabitants of Western and Central Asia to 
enter upon their great migrations. But down to a very 
recent date the dry .and barren deserts, peopled only by 
wandering Turcoman bands, remained almost a terra incoy^ 
nitay an^ only now* are we beginning to make the very 
first steps towards their really scientific exploration. 

A mountain chain, in length comparable to the Alps, separates 
the deserts of the Transcasp^pn from the highlands of Khorasan. 
It runs from north-west to south-east, and appears as a continua- 
tion of the Caucasus. It begins in the Krasnodovsk peninsula of 


the Caspian, under the names of Kuryanin-kara and Great Balkans, 
whoso masses of granite and other crystalline rock reach a height 
of more than 6000 feet. Farther to the south-east these are con- 
tinued in the much lower Little Balkans and Kvureii-dagh (2000 
feet), the Kopepet-dagh, Kosty-dngh, Asilma, and Zaryn-kul, — the 
name of Kopopet-dagh or Konet-dagh being often now used to 
designate tlie whole (main wliicn rises steep and wild above the flat 
deserts from the Caspian to the river Murghab, — a stretch of 600 
iiiile.s. In structure it is homologous with the Caucasus chain ; it 
appears as an outer wall of the Khorasan plateau, and is separated 
from it by a broad valley, which, like the Rion and Kura valley 
of Transcaucasia, i.s watered by two rivers flowing in opposite 
directions, ~th(3 Atrok, wliich flows nortli-west into the Caspian, 
and the Keshefrnd, wliieh flows to the south-east, and i.s a tribu- 
tary of the Murghab. On the other side of this valley the Allah- 
dagh and the iinalund bordor-ridgos (9000 to 11,000 feet) fringe 
tlie edge of the Khorasan plateau. At its south-eastern extremity 
this outer wall loses its regularity where it meets with the spurs 
of the Hiiidii-kush. Descending towards the steppe with steep 
stony slopes, it rises to heights of 6000 and 9000 feet to the 
east of Kizil-arvat, while the i»asscs which lead from the Turco- 
man (lesen ts to the valleys of Khorasan are seldom as low as 3600, 
usually rising to 6000, 6000, and even 8500 feet, and in most 
cases being very ditticiilt. 'I'his wall is pierced by but one wide 
opening, that between the Great and Little Balkans, through 
wmicli the sea which once covered the steppe maintained connexion 
with the Caspian. 

While the Allah-dagh and Binalund bonhu-ridges arc chiefly 
composed of crystalline rocks and mctamorpliic slates covered with 
Devonian deposits, a series of more recent formations — Upper and 
Lower Cretaceous, and Miocene— are shown in the outer wall of the 
Kopet-dagh. HcKi again we find that tlie mountains of Asia which 
stretch towards the north-west continued to be uplifted at a 
geologmally recent ei)Ocli. Quaternary deposits have an extensive 
developineut on its slo[»es, and its hillfoots are bordered by a 
girdle of loess. 

The loe.ss terrace, called “Atok” (“mountain base”), is but 
narrow, ranging in width from 10 to 20 miles ; still its chain of 
settleifients have rendered it possible to lay down a railway which 
now connects the Caspian witli Sarukhs. It is very fertile, but 
could nroduco nothing without irrigation, and the streams flowing • 
from the Kopet-dagh arc few and meagre. Thowind.9 whicli reach 
the northern slope of the mountains have boon deprived of all 
their moisture in crossing tlie Kara-kum— the Black Sands of the 
Turcoman desert ; and even such rain as falls on the Konet-dagh 
(lOJ inches at Kizil-arvat) too often reaches the soil in tne .sliajie 
of showers wliicli do not saturate it, so that the average relative 
bAmidity is but 66 and the average nebulosity only 3*9, as against 
62 and 4*1 at even so dry a places as Krasnovodsk. Still, at those 
places where tlie mountain streams are clo.ser to one another, as at 
Gcok-tepe, Askabad, Lutfabad, and Kahka, the villages are more 
populous, and the lioiises are surrounded by gardens, every square 
yard and every tree of whicli is fed by irrigation. 

Beyond this narrow strip of irrigated land begins the desert, — 
the Kara-kuni, - which exteiuls from the mountains of Khorasan 
to Lake Aral and the Ust-Urt, and from the Caspian to the Amu, 
interrupted only by the oases of Merv and Tejeil. It appears, liow- 
ever, Iriat the terrible shifting sands blown into harkhauft, or 
elongated bills, sometimes 50 and 60 feet in height, are grouped 
cliieny in the wc.st, \4iere the country has more recently emerged 
from the .sea. Farther to the east the barkhana are more stable, 
their slopes being covered with bushes (for the most part leafless); 
the caravans sometimes follow their crests, and the shifting sands 
occupy restricted spaces. Large areas amidst tlio sands are occupied 
by takyrs, or flat surfaces covered with (day which is hard as a rule, 
but becomes almost impassable after heavy rain.s. In tliese takyra 
the Turcomans dig ditches, draining into a kind of cistern— the 
kak — whore the water of the spring rains keeps for a few months. 
Wells are sunk also along the routes of the caravans, and water 
is found ill them at depths of 10 to 60 or occa.sionally 100 feet and 
more. All is not do-sort in the strict sense ; in sjning there is fur 
the most part a covering of grass, which allows oi journeys across 
the desert. There a're footjiaths in several directions, especially 
from the irrigated and cultivated Atok towards Khiva. 

The vegetation of the Kara-kum cannot be described as poor ; 
the typical representative of the .sand deserts if Asia, the saksaul 
{Amhaais Aaimodeudron)^ has been almost dcstroved within the 
last hundred years, and never appears in forests, but the borders ^ 
of the spaces covered with salted clay are briglitened by forests ol ^ 
tamarisk, which are inhabited by great numbers of the desert 
warbler {Atraphornia typical inhabitant of the 

sands, — sparrows, and ground-chough.s {Podoc.es)', the Honiara 
macqummii, Gray, though not frequent, is characteristic of the 
region. Hares and foxes, jackals and wolves, marmots, moles# 
iiedgohogs, and one species of marten live in the steppe, especially 
in#}pring. As a whole, the fauna is riclier than might be sup- 
posed, while in the Atok it contains representatives of all the 
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species known in Turkestan, mixed with Persian and Himalayan 
st>ecics. ^ 

The Uzboi.—A feature distinctive of the Turcoman desert is seen 
in the very numerous shors^ or elongated depressions, the lower 
portions of wliicli are occupied mostly with sand impregnated with 
l)rackisli water. They arc obviously the remains of brackish lakes, 
and, like the lakes of the Kirghiz steppes, they often follow one 
another in close succession, thus closely resemhling river-beds. 
As the direction of these .skors is generally from the higher terraces 
watered by the Amu-Daria towards the lowlands of the Caspian, 
they were usually regarded as old beds of the Amu-Daria, and were 
held to support the idea of its onco having flowed across the Turco- 
man desert towards wliat is now the Caspian Sea. A few years 
ago it seemed almost settled, not only that that river (see Oxus) 
flowed into the Caspian during historical times, but that, after 
having ceased to do so in the 7ih century, its wa- .rs were again 
diverted to the Caspian about 1221. A succession of elongated 
depressions, having a faint resemblance to old river-beds, was 
traced from Urgenj to the gap between the Great and the Little 
Balkans, marked on the maps as the Uzboi, or old bed of the 
Oxus.‘^ The idea of again diverting the Amu into the Caspian 
was thus set afloat, and expeditions were sent out for explora- 
tions with this view. The result of these investigations by Russian 
engineers, especially Hedroitz, Konshin, Mushketofr^ Lessar, and 
Svintsolf,^ was, however, to show that the ITzbui is no river-bed 
at all, and that no river has ever discharged its waters in that 
direction. The existence of an extensive lacustrine depression, where 
the small Sary-kamysh lakes are now the only remains of a wide 
basin, was proved, and it became evident that this depression, having 
a len^h of more than 130 miles, a width of 70 miles, and a depth 
of 280 feet below the present level of Lake Aral, would liavc to ho 
tilled by the Amu, before its waters could advance farther to tlie 
south-west. The sill of this hasiu being only 28 feet below the 
present level of Lake Aral, this latter could not be made to dis- 
appear, nor even he notably reduced in size by the Amu flowing 
from Urgenj to the south-west. A more (tureful exploration of the 
Uzboi has shown moreover that, while the deposits in the Sary- 
kamysh depression, and the Aral shedls they contain, bear unmis- 
takable testimony as to the fact of tlio basin having once Ween fed 
by the Amu-Daria, no such traces are found along the Uzboi below 
the Sary-kamysh depression ; •* on the contrary, shells of mollusf-s 
still inhabiting the Casjuan are found in numbers all along it, ami 
the supposed old bed has all the characters of a scries of lakes which 
continued to subsist at tlie hillfoots of the Ust-Urt plateau, while 
the Caspian was slowly receding westwards during the Post-Plioccne 
period. On rare occasions only did the waters of the Sary-kamysh, 
when raised by inundations above the sill just mentioned, send 
their surplus into the Uzboi. It appears most nrohahlc tliat in fhe 
16th century the Sary-kamysh was confounded with a gulf of the 
Casi)iaii and this gives much plausibility to Konshin’s supposi- 
tion that the clmuges in the lower course of the Amu (which no 
geologist would venture to ascribe to man, if tlujy were to mean 
the alternative discharge of the Amu into the Caspian and Lake 
Aral) merely meant that by means of appropriate dams the Amu 
was made to flow, iu the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, 
alternately into Lake Aral and into the Sary-kamysh. 

As for tlie ancient texts with regard to the Jaxartes and Oxus, 
it becomes more and more probable that their interpretation, if 
possible at all, is only so when it is admitted that, since the epoch 
to which these relate, the outlines of the Caspian Sea and Lake 
Aral have uiidergonc notable changes, commensurate with those 
which are supposed to have occurretl in the courses of the Central 
Asian rivers. The desiccation of the Aral -Caspian basin proceeded 
with such rapidity that the shores of the Caspian could not ]> 08 sibly 
maintain for some twenty centuries the outlines which they hav'e 
at present. ^Vheu studied in detail, the general configuration of 
the Transcaspian region leaves no doubt that both the Jaxartes 
and the Oxus, with its former tributaries, the Murghab and the 
Tejefi, once flowed towards the west ; but the Caspian of that time 

1 Soo N. Ziiriuliiyl, “ I.es Oisoaux de la CoiUi’(?e Transcaspienne,” In Jfu//, 
jSor. Nat. Mok., ISSft. 

u It is to be obscrvrd that on tbo oii^inal Russian map of tlio Transraspian, 
drawn Immodlately after the survey of the Uzboi liad been completed, the Uzboi 
lias not the continuity which Is given to it on subsequent maps. 

» Their original papers are printed in the Jzvestia of the Rus.siun Geogr. Soc., 
1883 to 1887, as also in the Journal of the Russian Ministry of Roads and Com- 
nmnlcntions. *' 

* According to A. K. Hedroitz and A. M. Konsldn the old Tonu-Darla bod of 
the Amu contains sheila of molUiscs now living in the Amu {Cyrena 

. Dreissrna polymorfha, and Anodonta). Tho .Sary-kamysli basin I.h cliaracteiized 
by deposits containing Neritina liturata, Dreifseua polymorpJia, and Lymmrtut, 
characteristic of this basin. lUdow the Snry-kamysli there are no more deposits 
containing shells chnvaot eristic for the Ainu; Anoaontie are found quite occasion- 
ally on the suifaco, not In beds, in compuny with the Caspian Cardium {Didacua) 
trigonoidei. var. eraisum, Caidium piramidatum, Dreimma polymorpha^ D. 
ro$tr\formi», Hydrobia catpia, Nentiua liturata, and Dreuu'na brardii ; the 

Q,r©d clays with these fossils extend for 1.30 miles to the east of the Caspian 
{IzvtUia of Russ. Geog, Soc., 1880 and 18Hd), 

* As by Jenkinson, who mentions a sweet-water gulf of the Caspian wdtidn six 
days’ march from Kliwarexm, by which gulf he could mean nothing but the -.aiy- 
kamysh depi'enslon. 


was not tho sea of our days; its gulfs penetrated the Turcoman 
steppe, and washed the base of tho Ust-Urt nlatcau, as % shown 
by the deposits of its shells described by the Ivussiau enghneers. 

Kelif- uzboi. — There is also no doubt that, instead of flowing 
north-westward of Kclif, tho Amii onco flowed join tho Murghab 
and Tejefi ; the succession of depressions described by the Russian 
engineers as the Kelif-Uzhoi ® s’.pports this hypothesis, which a 
geographer cannot avoid making when studying a ma]) of the 
Transcaspian region; hut the /date at whjeh the, Oxus fc^ldwed 
such a course, and tho extensiod which the Caspian basin then had 
towards the ea.st, remain unsettled. Much, however, has stid to 
he done before we can fully recoilstriiet the geological history of 
that region since the Pliocene e])Och, or show how far the data of 
Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy were descrijitions of actual facts. ^ 

Populntion. — With tlio exception of some 35,000 Kirghiz en- 
camjied with their herds on tlie Ust-Urt plateau (a swelling some 
600 to 1000 feet in height and nearly 92,000 sijnare miles in extent, 
which, owing to its dryness and cold winter, cun be inhabited only 
by nomad cattle-breeders) and a few Pe/;sians in thr. Liitfahad and 
Shilghyan villages of the Atok, the whole of the population of the 
Transcaspian region consists of Turcomans. Until a very recent 
date their chief occupation was cattle-rearing and robbery. Even 
those Turcomans wlio had settled aboiles on the oases of the Atok, 
Tejefi, and Merv were in tho habit of encamping during spring in 
tho steppes, and there practising robbery. Robber hands were 
easily formed, and on their powerful horses they extemUMl their 
excursionsto (listancesof 200 and 300 milesfrom th^dr abodes. They 
infested the Astrahad province ; aiuj the villages of thp khanates 
of Afghan Turkestan, irom Balkh to Meshhed, were ])criodically 
devastated by them. The as])oct of the stojipe has, however, 
greatly changed since the Russian advance, the fall the Turco- 
man .stronghold of Gcok-tepe, and the mns.sacres which ensued ; 
the Persians are already beginning to avenge thciriselvcs on the 
inhabitants of the Atok by disputing with th..m tho supplies of 
water coming from tho Kopet-dagh. 

The chief oasis of the Turcoman desert is the which 

extends along the base of tho Kopet-dagh, and is now traversed 
by the 'rranscasjiian railway, d'he Akhal and tho ArakadJ oases, 
collectively called Atok, now have a pojmlatioii of about 42,000 
Tekke-Tnreomans, who have recently settled there, and live for tho 
most part in miserable clay huts or in felt tents (kihit\'rLs). They 
raise wheat, barley, and lucerne ; and the Persians liave excclhiut 
gurdon.s. Some cotton is also grown, and the culture of the silk- 
worm is beginning to spread. The cliief settlements are Askahail, 
Kizil-arvat, and Geok-iepc. 

The oasis of Meuv {q.v.) is inhabited by Akhabtekkes (about 
160,000), mostly poor. In .laniuiry 1887 they submitted to Russia. 

Tho oasis of Tejefi has recently sprung up where the river Tejefi 
(Ilori-rud) terminates in tlie desert. Formeily it was only tem- 
porarily visited by the Tekkes who came to euUivate the fields in 
summer. In 1883 it was estimated to have 7500 inlmhilants. 

South- West Turcomania, — The region between the Heri-rud and 
the Murghab, as they issue from the higlilaiuls, desiu ibed in English 
mapsumler the name of Badhyz, and by the Rus.siaiis as South-West 
Turcomania, has of late attracted a good deal of attention since tho 
Russian occupation of Sarakhs on theTcjeil (see Afghanistan and 
Persia) and Penjdeh on the Murghab. It has tho characters of a 
plateau reaching about 2000 feet above tho sen, with hills 500 and 
600 feet high covereil with sand, tho spaces between being filled 
with loess. The Borkhnt Mountains wliich connect tho Kopet-dagh 
with the Sofid-kuh, reach 3000 to 4000 feet, and are cro.ssed in a goige 
by tho Heri-rud. Thickets of poplar and willow follow’ th(‘ eoursi's 
of both theMnrghab and Heri-rnd, and tho trees reach ncoiisiilerablo 
size. Pistachio and mulberry trees grow in isolated groups on the 
hills ; hut there are few places availaTdo for culture, and the Saryks 
(some 60,000 in number) congregate in only two oases at Yot-otau 
and PenJ^deh. Cattle-hrec<ling is their chief occupation, and enables 
them to live in a certain deforce of aftlnence. Brigandage, formerly 
a notable source of income, is now being syiijiresscd. The Sarakhs 
oasis is now' occupied by tho Salors, liereuitary enemies of the 
Tekkes, who number about 3000 tents at Old Saraklis, and 1700 
more on the Murghab, at Tchardjui, at Maimcne, and close to Herat. 

Great modifications in the life of tho steppe have of course been 
brought about by the Russian conipiest, which w^jis followed with 


« In connexion with this southern “old bed,” it is worthy of notice that the 
Ersarl-Turconians call it Un^hyuz or Onmiz (“dry old bed”), and theifi can be 
no doubt that when tho IJolsliol Tchertezh of the 16th century (speuklnp; from 
anterior Infonnatlon) mentions a liver, Ughyuz or Ukus, flowing to tho west from 
the Amu towards tho Caspian, it Is merely desciibing as a ilvcr what Its very 
name shows to have been a dry bed, only sujiposdd to have been once occupied 
by a river. 'Ihe hiinllarity of the names Onjcus and Ugus with the Ogus and 
Ochus Is so ntrikinfc that one is inclined to see in tlrd Ogus or Ochos nothing but 
tho mention of a dry old bed. Compare Petrusevlich, “The Soutl#East Shores 
of the Caspian,” in Zapi^ki of iho Caucasian Googr. Soc., vol. xl.. 1880. 

7 Such an intermingiing of modem data with older traditions Is not unknown 
to geographers. A striking instance of it Is given in the supposed connexion of 
l.ako Aral with the Arctic Ocean during hhtoiical times ; physical changes are 
proceeding so rapidly in Asia that wu And traces of like survivals of traditions 
even in this age of accurate surveys. 
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great r^idity by the construction of a railway from Mikhailovsk 
on the Caspian to Kizil-anrat and Sarakhs, and thence to Merv and 
north-eastward to Tchardjui on the Amu, from which point it is 
now being continued across Bokliara towards Samarkand. Attempts 
at growing cotton and ten are being made, and land has been 
rented at Merv for cotton plan talons. Cotton is to be pressed by 
steam at Bok'haraand Tchardjui, to be sent to Russia by the Trans- 
caspian railway. ^ 

Coxian Littoral , — ^'Tho Cnspia>i littoral is divided into two 
districts, Krasnovodsk and Manglkshtak. The former has about 
16,600 settled inhabitants and* 3056 Turcoman kibitkas (partly 
shifted in sumiAer to Persian territory). The chief settlements 
of the district are Krasnovodsk on the Krasnovodsk Gulf; 
Mikhailovsk, the terminus of the Transcaspian railway, in regular 
communication by steamer with Baku ; and Tchikishfyar, close to 
the mouth of the Atrek. The Manghishtak district, which includes 
the Ust-Urt plateau, has a population of about 84,500 Kirghiz. 
Its chief settlement is Alexandrovsk. 

The total population ot^the Transcaspian region was estimated 
in 1883 — that is, before the annexations in South-West Turcomania 
—at from 214,000 to 260,000 inhabitants (P. A. K.) 

TRANSCAUCASIA, the name given to that portion of 
the Russian empire (in Caucasus, Armenia, and Asia 
Minor) which lies to the south of the main Caucasus ridge. 
It comprises tho governments of Kutais (inclusive of the 
province of Batum), Tifli.^ Elisabethpol, Erivan, and Kars, 
with pans of Daghestan and most of Baku, and the 
separate military districts of Tchernomorsk and Zakataty. 
Sometimes Transcaucasia is identified with Southern 
Caucasus, and then it is intended to include the whole of 
Daghestan. So** defined, it would have an area of 95,930 
square miles, and a population of 4,173,380. 

Throe regions must be distinguished : — (1) the narrow 
strip of land between the main Caucasus ridge and the 
Black Sea (Tchernomorsk district, q,v,) ; (2) the broad 
valley, watered by the Rion in the west and the Kura in 
the east, which separates the main Caucasus ridge from 
the region next to bo mentioned ; (3) the highlands, 
mountains, and plateaus of Lazistan, Kars, and Armenia. 

The valley referred to, which crosses the isthmus from 
the Black Sea to the Caspian, consists of two widely 
different sections, — the drainage-area of the Rion, which is 
Mediterranean in its physical characteristics, and the valley 
of the Kura and Araxes, which slopes to tho Caspian, 
and in its lower parts becomes purely cis-Caspian. The 
Mesques or Meshik Mountains (3000-5000 feet), a ridge 
running soqth-west to north-east, and probably a con- 
tinuation of the Black 8ea coast ridge (Tchorokh Moun- 
tains), separate the two. The drainage area of the Rion, 
which corresponds approximately to the govt^nment of 
Kutais, include* the former provinces of Imeritia, Min- 
grelia. Curia, and Swanetia on the upper Ingur and Tshenis- 
tshali. With the exception of the valley of the Rion 
(some 25 miles broad), and the sandy and marshy littoral, 
it is wholly occupied by spurs of the main Caucasus ridge, 
the Meshik, and the Wakhan Mountains; tho last-named rise 
to 10,000 and 11,000 feet above tho sea in their Jiighest 
summits, and are intersected by deep and fertile valleys. 
The region is charaettyized by a heavy rainfall and a moist 
maritime climate. The vegetation, which is luxuriant, is 
of a circum-Mediterranean character ; fine forests of de- 
ciduous trees clothe the mountain slopes, and the high- 
land villages ii^stlo amid thickets of azalea, almond, and 
rhododendron. Maize, tho mulberry, tho vine, and a great 
variety of fruit trees are cultivated. Mingrelia and 
Imeritia are the real gardens of Caucasus ; but the high 
valleys tributary to the Ingur, inhabited by Swanians, are 
wild and difficult of access ; in some of them, which are 
narrow and marshy, fevers and scurvy prevail. Tho Rion 
is not naVigable, and of its tributatios only the Tshenis- 

^ No Russian sea shows so rapid a growth of navigation as the Caspian 
Sea during the last lifteen years. • In 1884 no less than 1946 steamers 
(611,000 tons), engaged in foreign trade, entered the Russian ports of 
the Caspian, as against 409 (113,000 tons) in 1876. 
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tahali and the Kvirila are worthy of mention. Several 
lakes (such as the Paleostom, surrounded by marshes at the 
mouth of the Rion) occur in the coast region. The popu- 
lation consists of lineritians, Mingrelians, Gurians, and 
Swanians, all belonging to the Kartvelian branch of 
Caucasians (see vol. x. p. 433), with a few Ossetians, Jews, 
Armenians, and Tartars. Russians are not numerous. 

Tho puss of Surain, by which the Transcnucasian milway now 
crosses the Mesques Mountains, leads from the valley of the Rion 
to that of the Kura. Spurs from the Caucasus and tho Anti- 
caucasus fill up the broad longitudinal depression between these, 
so that above Tiflis llio bottom of the valley is but a narrow strip. 
But below that city it suddenly widens, and stretches for nearly 
350 miles eastward towurrls tlje Caspian with a steadily increasing 
breadth, until it becomes nearly 100 miles wide in the steppe of 
Mugafl on the Caspian littoral. The snow-clad |)€aka of tho main 
Caucasus, descending by short steep slopes, fringe the valley on 
the north-east ; while a huge wall, much lower, and having the 
characters of a border-ridge of tho Armenian i>lateau, hounds the 
valley on tho south-west.^ Tho floor of the valley gently slopes 
from 1200 feet at Tiflis to 500 feet in its middle, and to 85 foot below 
tho level of the ocean on the Caspian shore ; hut a plateau ranging 
from 2000 to 3000 feet in height, very fertile along the Atazafi, a 
left-hand tributary of tho Kura, stretches along the southern hill- 
foots of tho main ridge. In its lower course tlie Kura is joined by 
tho Araxes, a river nearly as large os itself, which brings to it the 
waters of the Armenian ])lateau. 

The highest mountains of tho Caucasus enclose the upper parts 
of the valley (now llie government of Tiflis). An unbroken series 
of peaks, from 10,000 to 12,600 feet in height, mostly snow-clad 
and separated by hut slight depressions, is seen in profile as one 
looks from some height of the Anticaurasus towards tlio main chain 
and the broad valley of the Kura. Deep short gorges and valleys 
indent tho stee]) slopes which are inhabited by O.ssetians, Tushes, 
Pshavs, and Khevsurs in tho west, and by the various tribes of the 
Lesghiins in tho east. Every available patch is used in these high 
and stony valleys for the culture of barley, even at heights of 7000 
and 8000 feet above the sea; but cattle-breeding is tho chief 
resource of the mountaineers, whose little communities are 8oj>arated 
from one anotljer by passes in few cases lower than 10,000 feet. 
The steppes which cover the bottom of the valley are for the most 
part too dry to be cultivated without irrigatiotj. It is only nearer 
tho hillfoots in Kahctia, where multitudinous streams supply the 
field.s and tho gardens of the plateau of the Ataznrt, that wheat, 
millet, and maize are grown, and orcliards, vineyards, and mulberry- 
tree plantations are possible. Lower down tho valley cattle-rearing 
becomes the chief source of wealth, while in tho small towns and 
villages of the former Georgian kingiloin (seo Gkorgia) various 
petty trades, testifying to a high development of artistic taste and 
technical skill, are widely dillu.sed. Further dow’ii tho Kura, in the 
government of Elizabethpol, and especially on the right bank of the 
river, a population of Russian agriculturists — (diicfly Nonconformists 
— is rapidly springing up, so that corn Is exported fioin the villages 
on the Ganja. Tho slopes of the Anticaurasus are covered with 
beautiful forests, and the vine is grown at their base, while in the 
broad and wide steppes tlie Tartars rear cattle, horses, and sheep. 
The low'cr pirt of thtf Kura valley, wdiicli belongs mainly to the 
province of Baku, assumes the character of a dry 8tepj>e where the 
rainfall hardly reaches 13*7 inches at Baku, and is still less in the 
Mugafi steppe (in most .striking contrast with the rnoistiiess of tho 
Lenkoraft region close by). The steep slopes of tho Great Caucasus 
are still covered with thriving forests ; hut forests and meadow’s dis- 
appear in the steppe, whose .scanty vegetation has a Central- Asian 
character. Only tugais, or thickets of poplar, dwarf oak, tama- 
risk, and so on, follow the actual couisoof the Kura, whose delta is 
covered with impenetrable growths of mslies. The Mugafl steppe, 
however, does not deserve its ancient evil reputation ; the serpents 
with which it was .said to abound are entirely fabulous, and in the 
winter it is full of life ; herds of aiitelo[)es roam over it, and its 
southern irrigated parts promise to become the grnnnrv of Caucasus,^ 
although its unirrigatea parts will probably never re.^over their 
former richness, tho Kura having excavated its bed to a much gr^iatcr 
depth. The A])sheron peninsula, in which th« Great Caucasus 
terminates at Baku, to he continued farther south-east by a sub- 
marine plateau of the Caspian, is the seat of those remarkable 
naphtha springs which have recently given ri.so to an important 
inuuslry and now supply most of the Volga steamers w itn fuel ; 
while tne western shores of tho wi<le Kizil-agatch Bay — the Tnty.sh, 
or Lenkoraii district on the slopes of the Armenian plateau— on 
account of their rich vegetation, fertile .soil, and moist climate, are 
one of tho most beautiful jxissessions of Russia in A.sia. 

^ J'or this valley and the contrasts between tlie Caucasus and Anti* 
Caucasus, see Raddes Omis Caucasica^ Cassel, 1884. 

• Seidlitz, SpUH rumUnnykh inyest Bakinskoi guSemii, 

xxm. ^ 65 
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The population includes only a few Russians (about 16,000) ; the 
majority are Tartar shepherds, next to whom como the Iranian 
Tates and Talyshes (the latter probably aborigines of Baku), who 
constitute 23 T per cent, of the population; some 27,000 Armenians, 
chiefly about Shemakha, and 85,000 Kurins, or Lezghians, on the 
slope of the Great Caucasus, must be added, as also some Jews ami 
Arabs. 

A mining industry of some importance lias been growing up of 
late in this part of Transcaucasia, The copper works of Kcdabck in 
Elizabeth pol yield from 10,000 to 15,000 cwts. of copper annually; 
nearly 300,000 cwts. of manganese are extracted in Kutais, and 
30,000 cwts. of sulphur in Daghestan and Baku ; the coal-mines of 
Kutais, the alum ores of Elizabethpol, and the fire-clay and cement 
of Tchernomorsk, are but recently opened up. 

The highlands of Transcaucasia, which extend from 
north-west to south east for nearly 375 miles, with an 
average width of 160 miles, must in their turn be sub- 
divided into two sections— the Armenian plateau, including 
the provinces of Erivan and Kars and parts of Baku, and 
the Black Sea coast-region, including the former province 
of Batum (now the Batum and Artvin districts of Kutais). 

The former of those is an immense plateau separated by 
the valley of the Araxes from the highlands of Adherbaijan 
and of Turkish Armenia, which belong to the drainage-areas 
of the Euphrates or those of Lalces Van and Urmia. All over 
Kars and Erivan is a series of plateaus ranging in altitude 
from 5000 to 6500 feet, sometimes quite flat, sometimes 
broadly undulating, covered with rich meadows, and for 
the most part available for agriculture. Dome-shaped 
mountains, isolated, or grouped into relatively low ridges, 
rise from these plateaus to heights which range from 8000 
to 9500 feet, and occasionally reach 10,000 or 11,000 
above sea-level. Several summits in the east exceed that 
height, and the Alaghdz reaches 13,436 feet. 

This plateau region is bounded on the south by the valley of the 
Araxes, the river which forms the frontier with Turkey, except 
where it is crossed by Russia in the south of Kars and west of 
Erivaft. There the river flows in a broad valley 4500 feet above 
sea-level, and the Kars plateau falls towards it by a steep slope, 
while on the other side a steep, rocky ridge of exceedingly wild 
aspect rises as the northern border-ridge of the South Armeman 
(Alashkert) plateau and the water-parting between the Caspian Sea 
and the Indian Ocean. This ridge, whicn includes the Allah-dagh 
and Kbsa-dagh (10,720 and 11,260 feet respectively), as also the 
Great and Little Ararats (17,100 and 12,990 feet), has no general 
name, but is described under the names of Shah-ioly, or Agri-dagh.^ 

A number of lakes occur on the plateau, especially along its 
northern border-ridge, the chief being that of Gokteha, an extensive 
alpine ba.sin (500 square miles 6310 feet above sea-level) sur- 
rounded by wild mountains. Most of the depressions of the 
plateau boar traces of having been under water during the Lacustrine 
(Post-Glacial) period. Granites and othei* unstratified rocks con- 
si, itutc the nucleus of the Armenian and Kai^s plateaus. These are 
covered with Azoic slates, and partly with D%v«uiau and Carbonifer- 
ous deposits ; Jurassic and Cretaceous arc wanting, but the Tertiary 
(Eocene and Miocene) are widely spread both in the valley of the 
Rioii and Kura and in the <le})rcssions of the plateau. Ro(;ks of 
volcanic origin are widely diffu.sed all over Erivafl : the Alexandropol 
plateau, surrounded by extinct volcanoes, is all covered with voleunic 
products, which overlie the Tertiary deposits and in turn are covered 
with Glacial boulder-clay. 

The Alaghuz, the Ararats, and tlio peaks around Lake Gokteha 
are hugo trachitic masses surrounded by volcanic rocks. Iron and 
<*opper ores are widely spread; alum an<l rock-salt are obtained, 
the latter at Kulpi ami Nakhichevari. Mineral spi iiigs arc numer- 
ous. The region is watered by the upper Araxes — too rapid and 
rocky to be navig.tted — and its tributaries, most of which flow at 
tho bottoms of deep gorges. The uj>per Kura waters western Kars. 
Tlio climate presents all the varieties wliicb might be expeeted in 
a region of so vaiied altitudes. While cotton grows in tho dry and 
hot climate of tho valley of the lower Araxes, the Winter is severe 
on the plateau, and Alexandrof)ol (5010 feet) has an average 
temi)eB3aturc of only 4r *5 (Jan. 12''*8 ; July, 73*’ *6). The difference 
between summer and winter is still more striking at Erivafi (8210 
feet), which has in January an average of only 5® while that of 
August reaches 77“ '7. On tho Kars plateau the winter is still more 
severe. Kaghyzmau (4620 feet) and Sary-kamysh (7800 feet) have 
the winter temperature of Finland, and the hitter place, with an 
annual mean the same as that of Hammerfest (36° F.), has frosts of 

^ W. Masgalsky, ‘‘Government of Kars,” in Izve8iia~oF\nB8, 
Gcogr. Soc., vo^l. xxiii.. 1887. 


27° and heats of 99°. The vegetation of tho Kars plateap reflects 
these extremes of climate, and, besides the alpine yogetatpn of the 
high yailas (alpine meadows), we And there the Anatolian, Armenian, 
and Pontic floras meeting. The population of Erivah consists of 
Armenians (64 per cent), Tartars (40 per cent.), some 28,000 Kurds, 
and some 4400 Russians, togeth/vr with a few Greeks and Jews. 
In localities under 4000 feet cotton and rice are tlie chief crops, 
oil-yielding plants, the vine, t^jje mulberry, and fruit trecs^^ being 
also cultivated. Higher up wheat and barley are grown, wnile at 
altitudes above 6000 and 7000 xect the Tartars and Kurds sufuort 
themselves by roaring cattle. Ma.iy petty trac!;cs are developeu in 
the towns among the Armenians, and the trade of Erivafl with 
Persia and Turkey amounts to about 10,000,000 roubles. 

Tho population of the province of Kars (167,610 in 1883) is very 
mixed. In a remote antiquity it was inhabited by Annenians, 
whose capital Ani, Mren with its beautiful ruins of a grand 
cathedral, and several other towns now in ruins testify to tho 
former wealth and populousness of tliq, country, \fler the fall of 
the Armenian empire the Turks o<’cupied tlie region ; Kurds from 
Kurdistan and Diarbekr invaded the alpine ]iasturages of the 
valley of the Araxes ; later on, Kabard.s, Circassians, Osses, and 
Karapapakhs found refuge there ; and finally, after the last war 
the Mohammedans emigiated to Asia Minor (82,760 in 1878-81), 
while Christian Armenians, Greeks, Russian Raskolniks, and some 
Yezids took their place. The population consists now of Turks, 
Armenians, Turcomans, Greeks, Kurds, Adherbaijan Tartars, 
Gipsies, and Russians. The Kars sa7ij(d% wliicli wa.s ono of the 
granaries of Turkey, has lost tliis reputation ; but the crops 
(chiefly wheat and barley) are now again increasing wlicro the early 
frosts do not intcuJero with agriculture. Cotton is^ raised in the 
Olty r<*gion; and in tho valley of the Araxes gardening and the 
culture of the silkworm are widely difl'used ; while cattle -rearing 
is tlie cliief source of income in the highlands,, cs[KJcially with the 
Kurds, who move their felt tents on the yailas to higher leveds as 
the summer sun burns up the vegetation. 

The western part of the Transcaucasian highlands com- 
prises the Batum and Artvin districts, which now belong 
to Kutais. Tho whole of the region is occupied by alpine 
ridges — the Pontic ridge in the west, and those of Arjar 
and Arsian in the east, whose highest peaks rise to 10,000 
and 11,000 feet, without, however, reaching the limits of 
perpetual snow. The Tchorokh and its tributaries, moun- 
tain streams enclosed in deep valleys, water the region ; 
the Tchorokh is navigable by small boats for 60 miles. 

The coast region enjoys au excellent climate; the average yearly 
temperature at Batum is 65° F., that of the coldest month 
(February) being 41°’5, and that of July 76°‘5. During tho last 
four years the thermometer never fell lower than 39° ‘5 at Batum. 
Tho rainfall is excessive (93*4 in(dies), and days arc recorded on 
which the amount of rain exceeded 10 inches. The region has 
accordingly a very luxuriant and subtropical vegetation, and even 
higher up the hills the villages are literally buried amidst gardens. 
The liighor hills have luxuriant meadows. Rice is cultivated in 
the coast redori, and millet, barley, tobacco, and a variety of fruit- 
trees on lii^icr altitudes. The inhabitants (abcut 90,000 in 1884) 
are chiefly Georgians, approaching tho Gurians most nearly. The 
Lazes number about 2000 and tho Kurds about 1000. A few 
Kliemshilli, or Mohammedan Armenians, liave found refuge in the 
gorge of Makrial. 

Towns . — The chief towns of Transcaucasia are more important 
than those of northern Caucasus. Tikms (^.r.), with 104,024 in- 
habitants in 1883, is the capital of Caucasia. Kutais ((/.v.) (13,000), 
to whnJi tradition assigns an ago of 4000 or oOOO years, has CTOwn 
rapidly of late, owing to its situation at the head of the alluvial 
plain of the Rion and the proximity of the Tkvibula coal tleposits 
and the Kvirila manganese mines. Klniai (4000) and Orpiri are 
mere administrative centres of Kutais. Redut-kale (620) has lost 
its importance as a seaport, and Poti (3110), at the mouth of the 
Rion, has not yet become an important port, notwithstanding efforts 
to improve its roadstead and its railway connexion with Tiflis and 
Baku. The chief Black Sea port of Transcaucasi'a is Batum (q.v,\ 
which has been diligently fortified of late, and has now a popula- 
tion of 12,000. Artvin (6860) and Ardjari are the two otl#er chief 
towns of the Batum region. Tho chief towns of the government of 
Tiflis besides its capital are Gori, capital of Georgia (population 
4800), Mtzhet (770) at the junction of the Vladikavkaz Highway 
with the Transcaucasian railway, Telav (7020), Dushety (3600), 
Zakataty (1080), chief town of a separate hiilitary district, and Sig- 
nnkh (10,340), which art built in the spurs of the main cnain ; while 
Akhattsikh (18,270), on the upper Kura and on the Kars plateau, is 
a busy centre for petty trades. The old city of Ahatkataki (3200) on 
the same plateau is now a Russian" fort. Elizabethpol, Nukha, 
and SuusHA { qq . v .) are the principal towns in the province of 
Elizabethpol. Baku { q»vX tne terminus of the Transcaucasian 
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railw^ and in regular steamer communication witli Mikhailovsk 
in th^ranscaspian region, derives its im|>ortance from the naphtha 
wells which surround it. Shemakha {q.v.) (28,810), and Saliany 
(10,170), at the head of the delta of the Kura, and notable for its 
fisheries, are the only places of.^raportance in the province of Baku. 
Erivan (^.v.) (12,450h capital of the province of ErivaR, and the 
chief city of the Armenian plateau, is one of the oldest cities of the 
country, and, owing to its position, would be much more important 
than it is, but for its climate. Efthmiadzin, or Vagarshapad (2910), 
is the real capital (the Rome) -of Armenia, for its antiquities, mon- 
astery, library and printing ottioes. Nakhitchcvafi (5890) — the 
Nnxuana of Ptolemy — is another centre of Armenia. Tho most 
populous town of the region, however, is Alexandropol (28,010) or 
Gumri (y.v.), the' chief Russian fortress of Transcaucasia, — tho 
other towns of Erivaft being Ani, or Oni, Novobayazet at Lake 
Cloktcha, and Ordubad (3600). The long-disputed Kars (^.v.), 
which has r^w 7340 inhabitants, is the chief town of the new 
Russian province of the hRme name, annexed in 1878. Kaghyzmaii 
(3700), on tho upper Araxos, is but a collection of clay houses sur- 
rounded by rich gardens; Ardalian (1270), on the upper Kura, and 
City (630) are the only otluii* town.s of Kars worthy of notice as 
administrative ceil tre.s. (P. A. K.) 

TRANSIT CIRCLK, or Meridian Circle, an instru- 
ment for observing the time of a star’s passing the 
meridian, at the same time measuring its angular distance 
from tfeie zenith. Tht/ idea of having an instrument 
(quadrant) fixed in tho plane of the meridian occurred 
even to tfche ancient astronomers, and is mentioned by 
Ptolemy, but it was not carried into practice until Tycho 
Brahe constructed a large meridian quadrant. This instru- 
ment enabled the observer to determine simultaneously 
right aspension and declination, but it does not appear to 
have been much used for right ascension during the 17th 
century, the method of equal altitudes by portable quad- 
rants or distance measures with a sextant being preferred 
(see Observatory and Time). These methods were, how- 
ever, very inconvenient, which induced Roemer {q.v.) to 
invent the transit instrument about 1690. It consists of a 
horizontal axis in the direction east and west resting on 
firmly fixed supports, and having a telescope fixed at right 
angles to it, revolving freely in the plane of tho meridian. 
At tho same time Roomer invented the altitude and azimuth 
instrument for measuring vertical and horizontal angles, 
and in 1704 he combined a vertical circle with his transit 
instrument, so as to determine both coordinates at the 
same time. Thi.s latter idea was, however, not adopted 
elsewhere, although the transit instrument soon came into 
universal use (the lir.st one at Greenwich was mounted in 
17^1), and the mural quadrant continued till the end of 
the century to .be employed for determining declinations. 
The advantage of using a whole circle, as less liable to 
change its figure, and not requiring reversal in order to 
observe stars north of the zenith, was then again recog- 
nized by Ramsden {q.v.)^ who also improved the method 
of reading off angles by means of a micrometer microscope 
as described below. The making of circles was shortly 
afterwards taken* up by Troughton {q.v.)^ who in 1806 
constructed the first modern transit circle for Mr Groom- 
bridge’s observatory at Blackheath, but he afterwards 
abandoned the idea, and designed the mural circle tf itke 
the place of the mural quadrant. In the United ’^^lugdom 
the transit instrument and mural circle continued till the 
middle of thef present century to be the principal instru- 
ments in observaitories, the first transit circle constructed 
therd being that at Greenwich (mounted in 1850), but on 
the Continent the transit circle superseded them from the 
years 1818-19, when •two circles by Repsold {q. v.) and by 
Reichenbach {q.v.) were mounted at Gottingen, and one 
by Reichenbach at *Kbnigsberg.i ^ The firm of Repsold 
was for a number of years eclipsed by that of Pistor 
and Martins in Berlin, who furnished the observatories of 

^ The most notable exception was the transit instrument and 
vertical circle of the Pulkova observatory, specially designed by the 
elder Struve for fundamental determinations. 
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Copenhagen, Albany, Leyden, Leipsic, Berlin, Wasliington, 
and Dublin with first class instruments, but since the 
death of Martins the Rcpsolds have again taken the lead, 
and have of late years made transit circles for 8trasburg, 
Bonn, Wiihelmshafen, Williamstown (Massachusetts), 
Madison (Wisconsin), Ac. The observatories of Harvard 
College (United States), Cambridge, and Dun Echt have 
large circles by Troughton and Simms, who also made the 
Greenwich circle from the design of Airy.‘^ 

We shall describe the principal features of a transit 
circle, referring for smaller transit instruments and altazi- 
muths to the article Surveying (vol. xxii. p. 719). 

Ill the earliest transit instrument the telescope was not placed 
ill the middle of the axis, but much nearer to one end, in order to 
prevent the axis from bending under tho weight of the telescope. 
It is now always placed in tho centre of tho axis. The latter 
consists of one piece of brass or gun-metal with carefully turned 
(ylindrical pivots at each end. 'The centre of the axis is shaped 
like a cube, the sides of whi(!h form the basis of two cones which 
end in cylindrical parts. Tho pivots rest on Y*shaped bearings, 
either let into the niassiv^o stone or brick piers which support tlie 
instrument or attached to metal frameworks bolted on tho tops of 
tho piers. In order to relievo the pivots from the weight oi the 
instrument, which would soon destroy their figure, the cylindrical 
part of each end of tho axis is supported by a hook supplied with 
tiictiou rollci*8, and suspended from a lever supported oy the pier 
and counterbalanced so as to leave only about 10 pounds pressure 
on each bearing. Near each end of the axis is attached a circle or 
wheel (generally of 3 or 3^ feet diameter) finely divided to 2' or 5' 
on a slip of silver let into the face of tho circle near the circum- 
ference. Tho graduation is read off by means of microscopes, 
generally four for eacrh circle at 90'* from each other, ashy taking the 
mean of tho four readings tho eccentricity and to agi’eat extent the 
accidbntal errors of graduation are eliminated.^ In the earlier instru- 
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radial arms starting from near the bearings of the axis. This 
is preferable, as it allows of the temporary attachinout of auxil- 
iary microscopes for the purpose of investigating the errors of 
graduation of the circle, out tho plan of tho Rcpsolds and of 
Simms, to make tho piers short and to let the microscopes and 
supports of tho axis be carried by an. iron fuimcwork, is better 
still, as no pait of the circle is exposed to radiation from the pier, 
which may cause strain and thereby change the angular distance 
between various parts of tho circle. Each microscope is furnished 
with a micrometer screw, which moves a frame carrying a cross, or 


- This iustrumeut differs in many particulars from others : the 
important principle of symmetry in all the parts (scrupulously 
followed in all others) is quite discarded ; there is only one circle-^ 
and the instrument cannot be reversed. There is a similar instriunent 
at Cape observatory. 

* On Reichcnbach’s circles there were verniers yistead of micro- 
scopes, and they were attached to an alidade circle, the immovability 
of which was tested by a level. ^ 
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better two close parallel threads of spider’s web, with which tlio 
distance of a division line from the centre of the field can be 
measured, the drum of the s(Tew being divided to single seconds of 
arc(0M being estimated) while the number of revolutions are 
counted by a hind of comb in the field of view. The periodic 
errors of the screw must bo investigated and taken into account, 
aud care must be taken that the microscopes are placed and kept 
at such a distance from the circle that one revolution will corre- 
spond to 1', the excess or defect (error of run) being determined 
from time to time by measuring standard intervals of 2' or 5' on 
the circle. 

The telescope consists of two slightly conical lubes screwed to the 
central cube of the axis. It is of great importan(!e that this connexion 
should he as firm and the tube as stiff as j)Ossiblc,^ as the flexure 
of the tube will aflect the declinations deduced from the observation.s. 
The flexure in the horizontal position of the tube may be deter- 
mined by n)eans of two collimators or telescopes placed horizontally 
in the meridian, north and south of the transit circle, with their 
object gla.HSC3 towards it. If those are pointed on one another 
(through holes in the central cube of the telescope), so that the 
wirc-erosses in their foci coincide, then the telescope, if pointed 
lirst to one and then to the other, will have described exactly 180", 
and by reading off the circle each time the amount of flexure will 
bo found. M. Loewy has constructed a very ingenious apparatus 
for determining the flexure in any zenith distance, but generally 
the observer o? standard stars endeavours to eliminate Iho elfect 
of flexure in one of the following ways : — (dther the tube is so 
arranged that eye- piece and object-glass can bo interchanged, 
whereby the mean ot two observations of the same star in the two 
positions of the object-glass will be free from the effect of flexure, 
or a star is not only observed directly (in zenith distance Z)^ but 
also by reflexion from a mercury trough (in zenith distance 180" - Z), 
as the mean result of the Z.D, of the direct and reflexion observa- 
tions, before and after reversing the instrument east and west, will 
only contain the terms of the flexure depending on siu2^, sinli', Ac. 
la order to raise the instrument a reversing carriage is provided 
which runs on rails between the piers, and on which the axis with 
circles and telescope can be raised by a kind of screw-jactk, wheeled 
out from between the piers, turned exactly 180", wheeled back, and 
gently lowered on its bearings. 

The eye end of the telescope luis in a plane through the focus 
a number of vertical and one or two horizontal wires (spider lines). 
The former are used for observing the transits of the stars, each 
wire furnishing a separate result for the time of transit over the 
middle wire by adding or .subtracting the known interval between 
the latter and the wire in question. The intervals arc determined 
by observing the time taken by a star of known declination to pass 
from one wire to the otlier, the pole star being best on account of 
its slow motion.* The instrument is provided with a clamping 
apparatus, by which the observer, after having beforchund set to 
tne approximate declination of a star, can clamp the axis so that 
the tolescoix) cannot be moved except very slowly by a handle 
]uishing the end of a fine screw against the clamp arm, which at 
the other side is pressed by a strong spring. By this slow motion 
the star is made to run along one of the horizontal wires (or if there 
are two close ones, in the middle between them), after which the 
microscopes are read otf. The field or the wires cun be illuminated 
at the observer’s pleasure ; the lamps are plfced at some distance 
from the piers in order not to heat the instrument, and the light 
passes through holes in the jners and through the hollow axis to 
the cube, whence it is directed to the eye-end by a system of 
])risTn8.‘* 

The time of the star’s transit over the middle wire is never 
c.xactly equal to the actual time of its meridian passage, as the 
plane m which the telescope turns never absolutely coincides with 
the meridian. Lot the production of the west end of the axis 
meet the celestial sj)hore in a jmint of which the altitude above the 
horizon is h (the error of inclination), and of which the azimuth is 
90* -a (the azimuth being counted from south through west), while 
the optical axis of the telescope makes the angle 90" 4 c with the 
west end of tlie axis of the instriuiient, then the correction to the 

observed time of transit will bo a — -- - -v b -4c sec 5, 

where </> is the latitude of the station and 5 the declination of tlie 
star (see Gkodksy, vol. x. p. 166). This is callod«Tobias Mayer’s 
formula, and is very convenient if only a few observations have 
to be reduced. I’uUiiig?^ sin <p-a cos tp^n, wc get Hansen ’.s for- 

1 Rclchoiibach supplied Ins tubes with cuunterpolsln>; Icvovh like tliosc ot» the 
Dorpat refractor (seu Ti-lkscoi'e, ZO). 

* Comptet Itendun, vol. Ixxxvll. p. ^4. 

3 The transits are either observed by “eye and ear,’' counting the second beats 
of the clock and compiirlnK the distance of the star from ilie wire at tlie last beat 
'■ before the transit over the wire with the dhtnice at the Hist heat after the 
transit, In this way esfimatlriR the time of truiiMt to O*'! ; or the observer 
employs a “ chronograph,” and by pressing an electric key causes a murk to be 
made on a paper stretched over a uniformly involving drum, on wliich the clock 
beatB are at the same time also marked electrically. 

♦ The idea of illuminating through the axis is due to Ussher, professor of 
astfonomy In DubVn (d, 1790). 


nmla, wdiich gives the correction — 6 sec 0 -4 n (tan 5 - tan <p)fr c mc d, 
which is more convenient for a greater number of observations, 
'riio daily aberration is always deducted from c, as it is also 
multiplied by sec 8 (being 0 .31 cos 0 sec 8). above correc- 

tions are for upper culminatiou ; b^low the pole 180*- 8 has to be 
substituted for 8. The constant c is determined by •pointing the 
instrument on one of the collimators, measuring the distance of its 
wire-cross from the centre wire of the transit circle by a vwtical 
wire movable by a micrometer s^irew, reversing the instrument and 
repeating the operation, or (withouf reversing) by ])ointiiig lhe*iwo 
collimators on one another and measuring the (fisiaiice of first one 
and then the other wire-cro.ss from the centre wire. The inclin- 
ation b is measured directly by a level which can be suspended on 
the pivots. Having thus lound b and c, the obiiervation of two stars 
of known right a.sceusion will furnish two equations from which 
the clock error and the azimuth can bo found. For finding the 
azimuth it is most advantageou.s to use two stura ditlcring as nearly 
90" in declination as possible, such as attar near thli pole and ouo 
near the equator, or better still (if the weather permits it) two 
successive meridian transits of a close circumpolar star (one above 
and one below Iho pole), as in this case errors in the assumed right 
ascension will not influence the result. ^ 

The interval of time between the culminations or meridian 
transits of two stars is their dilferenco of right ascension, 24 
hours corresponding to 360" orl hour to 15". ^If onco thcabsoliil^ 
right ascensions of a number of standard stais aro known, it is 
very simple by means of these to« determine the K^A.. of any 
number of stars. The absolute R.A. of a star is found by observing 
the interval of time between its culmination and that of the sun. 
If the inclination of the ecliptic («) is known, and life declination 
of the sun (8) is observed at tne time of transit, wo have sin a tan t 
--tan 8, which gives the R. A. of the sun, from which together 
with the observed interval of time corrected for the rate of tho 
clock, wc get the R. A. of the star. Diirerentiation of the formula 
shows that obsorvations near tho equinoxes arc most adrantageoiis, 
and that errors in tho assumed « and tho observed 8 will have no 
influence if the Aa is observed at two epochs when tho sun's R.A. 
is A and 180 - A or as near thereto as possible. A great numbtr 
of observations of this kind will furnish materials for a standard 
catalogue ; but the right ascensions of many important catalogues 
have been found by making use of the R.A.’sof a previous cata- 
logue to determine tho clock error and thus to imi)rove tho indi- 
vidual adopted R.A.'s of the former catalogue. 

In order to determine absolute declinations or polar distances, it 
is first necessary to determine the co-latitude (or distance of the polo 
from the zenith) by observing tho uiqicT and lower culmination 
of a number of circumpolar stars. The ditrerem^e between the 
circle reading after observing a star and tho reading correspouding 
to tho zenith is the zenith distance of the star, and this plus tho 
co-latitude is the north polar distance or 90" ~ 8. In order to 
determine the zenith iioint of the circle, the telescope is directed 
vertically downwards and a basin of mercury is placed under it, 
forming an absolutely horizontal mirror. Looking through the 
telescope the observer sees the horizontal wire and a refloeted 
image of the same, and if the telescope is moved so as to make 
these coincide, its optical axis will be perpendicular to tho plane of 
the horizon/’and tho circle reading will bo 180"-p zenith [►oint. In 
observations of stars refraction has to he taken into account as well 
us the errors of graduation and flexure, and, if tho bisection of tho 
.star on the horizontal wire was not made in tho centre of the field, 
ullowauco must be made for curvature (or the deviation of the 
star’s path from a great circle) and for the inclination of the hori- 
zontal wire to the horizon. Tho amount of this inclination is found 
by taking repeated observations of the zenith di.stance of a star 
during the one transit, the polo star being nvost suitable owing to 
its slowMnotion. 

Literature.— Tho inethoiiii of lnvo8tlgatii>)f the errOTH ot a transit circle and 
correcting tho results ot obseivationa for tli;*rn«aie Riven In lirllnnow’a and 
Chauvenct’s nianuals (see '1 ’imk). for detailed descriptions of modern transit 
circles, see particularly An?ia/ni der Htemxearte in Leyden (vol. 1.), tho Waihington 
Ohaervatium for 186, 1, and tho Pub/ icatio?i8 of the Washburn observatory (vol. ii.). 
The Greenwich circle Is described in un appendix to tlm (Jreenwich Obiertationa 
for (J. L. E. D.) 


TRANSMIGRATION. See METEMpsvljnosis. 
TRANSPORTATION. Seo Phison^Discipline. 
TRANSURSTANTIATION. See Eucharist. ^ 
TRANSVAAL, or South African Republic, a country See voL L 
in South Africa, northernmost of the European states, Plate II. 
lying between 22“ 1.5' and 28“ S. la{., and 25“ and 32“ 10' 

E. long., is bounded ]j^. and N.W. by the Limpopo, separat- 
ing it from the MakalalM and Bamangwato countries ; W. 
partly by the Marico and the Hart, partly by an irregular 
line between these streams, separating it from the new 
British protectorate of Bechuanaland ; S. by the Vaal and 
the Buffalo, separating it from the Orange Free State and 
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Natal ; E. by the Libomba Mountains, separating it from 
ZululcSpd and the Portuguese East African possessions.^ 
Transvaal thus forms a compact inland territory nearly as 
broad as long, ^ not more than 45 or 50 miles from the 
Indian Ocean at Delagoa pay, but otherwise lying com- 
pletely wirtiin the outer rim of the vast South African 
tableland. ^ line drawn from the south-west extremity, 
where it touches Gfriqualand West, north-eastwards to the 
Lflnpopo-Shash^ confluence, gives an extreme length of 500 
miles, the distance from the same confluence southwards to 
the Natal frontier being 425, and the greatest length east 
and west between the Zulu and Beebuana frontiers about 
400 miles. In the absence of accurate surveys, the total area 
has been variously estimated at from 110,000 to 120,000 
square mil#s, with a population (including aborigines) 
roughly calculated at irom 750,000 to 800,000. 

Physical Features . — Physically Transvaal forms a well- 
marked section of the great South African plateau, an 
elevated shallow basin with a mean altitude of over 3000 
feet, whose conformation has been compared to that of a 
saucer. On the south and east this basin is separated 
from the coast *by a lofty inner and less elevated outer 
rim, tlft former from "GOOO to 10,000, the latter about 
2000 feet high, sweeping round in curves concentric with 
that of tlie seaboard, from Cape Colony through Natal and 
the east sijjie of Transvaal northwards to the equatorial 
regions. The, inner rim, whose various sections in the 
extreme south arc known as the Roggeveld, Nieuweveld, 
and Quathlamba ranges, takes in Natal and Transvaal 
the general name of the Drakenberg Mountains. From 
, the Natal frontier to the Lipalule (Olifant) tributary of 
the Limpopo, the Drakenberg maintains the aspect of a 
more or less continuous range 5000 to 7000 feet high, 
culminating in the Mauchberg (8725), the highest point in 
• Transvaal. A little to the east is the Spitskop (5637), and 
further soutli the Klipstad (6020) and Holnek (5600). 
This section, whose several ridges are known as the Verza- 
melberg, Randberg, Slangapicsberg, and Kornatiberg, falls 
everywhere precipitously eastwards towards the I-iibomba 
range, or outer rim of the plateau, which maintains a mean 
elevation of 2000 feet along the eastern border of Trans- 
vaal. Beyond the Lipalule, the Drakenberg loses the 
character of a well-defined mountain system, broadening 
out into Uplands moderately elevated above the surround- 
ing plateau, and breaking into ridges, such as the Murchi- 
son and Zoutpansberg ranges, which run east and west 
between the ^Lipalule and Limpopo. The ^vhole system 
slopes gently westwards to the central tableland, which is 
itself intersected by several broken ranges, such as the 
Maquassieberg, Gat Rand, Witwater Rand, and Magalies- 
berg in the south, the Dwarsberg, Marikele, Hanglip, 
Waterberg, and Blauberg in the north, all mostly trending 
in the direction from east to west. But few of the.se 
ridges rise mucli above 4000 feet, and, as the f^ateau has 
a mean altitude of considerably over 3000 feet, they 
detract little front the aspect of a vast level or slightly 
rolling upland plain, almost everywhere presented by 
Transvaal west of the Drakenberg orographic system. 

The numerous fossil remains of aquatic life, together 
with extensive sandy tracts and the presence in several 
places of watei*worn shingle, give to the central tableland 
the appearance of an upheaved lacustrine basin, whose 
waters escaped at one time through the Limpopo to the 
Indian Ocean, at another through the Vaal to the Orange 
river, and thence to the Atlantic. The Vaal and Limpopo 
are still the two great fissures in the plateau, which carry 
off most of the surface watera to the surrounding marine 

’ The boundaries of Transwaal, long a subject of dispute with Great 
Britain and the other conterminous states, were at last precisely 
dahned by the convention of February 27, 1884. 


basins. The water-parting between those two river systems 
lies, not in the Drakenberg, itself pierced by the Lipalule 
and several of its affluents, but in the Witwater Rand 
towards the south-west of the state. From this point the 
Limpopo, or Crocodile, sweeps round first to the west, then 
to the north-east, describing a semicircle of about 1000 
miles to the Limvuba (Pafiiri) confluence, where it leaves 
Transvaal, flowing tlience for nearly 340 miles through 
Portuguese territory south-east to the Indian Ocean. 
Captain G. A. (haddock has shown (1884) that it is 
navigable for steamers to this confluence, above which 
it is obstructed by the Tolo Azinie and other rapids. 
Throughout its whole course it receives numerous affluents 
on both sides, such as the Shasha and Nuanetsi from the 
north, the Marico, Nyl, Limvuba, Lipalule, and others 
from Transvaal, of which region it drains fully 95,000 
squani miles. With the exception of a few tracts watered 
by the headstreams of the Buffalo (Tngela), volozi, Usutu, 
and Umcomati (King George), flowing in independent 
channels eastwards to the Indian Ocean, all the rest of 
Transvaal is drained by the Vaal westwards to the Orange 
and Atlantic. The Vaal has its easternmost sources in the 
Wakkerstroom district on the west slope of the Draken- 
berg, whence it flows for about 450 miles, partly within, 
but mainly along, the southern frontier of IVansvaal, of 
which, with the Hart and other tributaries on its right 
bank, it drains about 20,000 square miles altogether. 
Besides these perennial streams, there are numerous shallow 
lagoons or saltpans scattered over the western and northern 
districts, as well as thermal and mineral waters, such as 
the^Warmbad in the Nyl valley. But the only lake pro- 
p(u-ly so called is Lake Chrissie, a sheet of water nearly 
40 miles round, and in parts very deep, which lies on the 
west side of the Drakenberg, 5755 feet above sea-level. 

Clhnale . — Although lying on the bonier of and partly within 
the troj)ics, Transvaal, tnanks to its great elevation above the sea, 
aiid to the absence of extensive marshy traels, enjoys on the whole 
a healthy invigorating eliniate, well suited to the European const i- 
^tutiori. Owing to the dryiu'ss of the air, duo to the proximity of 
the Kalahari desert, tl)o \vest(‘ni and central districts are specially 
favourable to persons suffering from ('onsuniption and other chest 
complaints. But some of the low-lying moist tracts along the 
Limpopo and other river valleys, close to or within the torrid zone, 
are extremely insalubrious, fever of the general African type being 
hero endemic, and its prevalence usually marked by the presence 
of the destructive ts<‘tse fly. The route from Delagoa Bay to the 
interior also traverses a fever-strickt n coast district between the 
s(‘a and the Libomba escarpment, dangerous especially in the rainy 
summer sc.-ison. The rains generally b(*gin about October, some- 
times a little before or after, and last intermittently till April. But 
the rainfall is very unequally distribute*!, most of the moisture-bear- 
ing clouds from tlnf inefian Ocean being arrested by the great barrier 
of the Drakenberg, or counteracted by the dry west winds from tho 
Kalahari desert. Thus, while there is abundance of min in tlie 
e.'ist, the country gradually becomes drier as it approaches Bechuana- 
laml. During the dry winter season (April to September) keen 
frosty winds blow from the south, sweeping freely over tlic central 
plains and carrying the moisture to be precipitated as snow along 
the eastern liighlands. Nevertheless, according to the careful 
meteorological observations made by Mr Lys at Pretoria between 
1877 and 1880, tlie mean annual temperature is consiilerably ov4l 
68® F., falling to about 40® in June and rising to 90° and occasion- 
ally even 95® in January. The rainfall in the same central district 
seldom rcai.hcs 30 inches, which is probably a fair average for the 
whole of Transvaal, fulling to 12 towards the western and rising to 
60 on the eastern frontier. 

Mineral llfsourccs , — Transvaal yields to no other Afric^ju region 
in the abundance of its mineral resources, wlw'le it is altogether un- 
rivalled in^heir extraordinary variety. These include, besides tho 
precious metals and diamonds, iron, copper, lead, cobalt, sulphi^ 
saltpetre, and coal, this last with gold, copper, and iron being 
probably tho most abundant and widely distributed. Gold, largely 
diffused throughout the Drakenberg and in tho northern Zoutpans- 
berg and Waterberg districts and in the Riistenburg and Marico 
districts in tho extreme west, as well ns in tlio highlands between 
Transvaal and the Zambe.si, has hitherto been worked chiefly i^ 
the rich auriferous region of Lydenhiirg about Mount Mauchberg ^ 
%nd Mount Spitskop in tlie central parts of the Drakenberg rangtL 
and farther south in the Johannesburg and ^»ower Kuap (Sheba; 
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district, Middelburg. TIio Lydenburg doi^sits, discovered in 
1873, lie at an elevation of 4500 to 5000 foot 40 miles south of the 
• Lipalule river and 126 north-west of Lorenzo Marques on Delagoa 
Bay, the chief diggings being at Pilgrim’s Rost and Mac Mac close 
to the Spitskop. In the Middelburg district the chief centres of 
mining operations are the recently founded towns of Barberton and 
JohannesDurg. In some years the Lydonburg, Marabastad, and 
other diggings have jointly yielded over £300,000, obtained by 
washing and without any quartz-crushing. Iron ores arc also 
widely distributed, and the Yzerberg (“Iron Mountain”) near 
Marabastad (24“ S. , 30° E.) consists of an enonnous mass of rich 
iron ore, which the natives have worked for ages. Diamonds are 
<*hielly confined to the Bloemholf district on the Vaal above the 
great diamantiferous region of Kimberley in Griqualand West, 
(voul abounds in the south-eastern districts (Wakkerstroom, 
I'trecht), and also farther north in Middelburg (Nazareth) and 
Lydenburg. In some places seams 7 or 8 feet thick lie so near 
the surface that they are quarried and the coal carted away by the 
natives. The prevailing formations where this great mineral wealth 
is embedded are quartz, })orphyry, granites, clay slates, greenstone. 
Lower Devonian strata, conglomerates, and limestones. 

In Transvaal, as in most of the continent, an herbaceous 
flora prevails largfdy over forest growths, which are Inne confined 
chiefly to the deep kloofs (gorges) of the mountain ranges, and to 
the courses of the larger streams. Bush, inchnling mimosas, thorn 
thickets, and creepers, covers extensive tracts on the northern and 
southern plains, and the Wakkerstroom and Utrecht districts to- 
wards Natal are well wooded. But elsewhere the characteristic 
features arc grasslands, downs, hill slopes, flats, and even many 
parts of the higher uplands being covered with savannahs generally 
affording ^ood pasturage and fodder for cattle. In the woodlands 
the prevailing species are three varieties of yellow wood (Potio- 
carpiis)y often growing to an enormous size, the Cape beech {^fyr- 
sine)y several varieties of the wild pear {OHaia) and of stiiikwood 
{Oreodaphne)^ iron wood, and ebony. The Boers and other settlers 
have hitherto occupied themsclv(;s chiefly with stock-breeding 
(shoe}), cattle, and horses), but there c-au bo no doubt that much of 
the country is eminently suited for the <;ultivation of cereals, yield- 
ing two annual crops and producing some of the finest wheat in Vhe 
world. Tobacco, the vine, and most European fruits and vegetables 
also thrive well, while semi-tropical j)roducts, such as cotton, sugar, 
and coffee, might bo raised in the wanner northern districts. 

Fatina, — By the early settlers Transvaal was d(‘.8cribed as the 
** paradise of hunters,’** abounding in the characteristic largo 
animals, such as the lion, leopanl, rhinoceros, elephant, giraffe, 
zebra, (juagga, several varieties of antelope, and the ostrich, which 
roam over the coiitinciit from Soudan to the Cape. All these 
animals still exist, but in greatly reduced numbers, being now 
largely replaced by the domestic animals — cattle, shccj^i, and horses 
— introduced by the white settlors. All the large rivers are in- 
habited by the hippopotamus and crocodile, the latter giving an 
alternative name to the Limpopo ; the buffalo, gnu, eland, spring- 
bok, wildbeesle, baboon, and several other members of the ape 
family are also frequently met with. The country is occasionally 
swept by destructive flights of locusts ; but the greatest enemy of 
the stock-breeder is the tsetse fly, which infests the coastlands and 
many of the riverine tracts, but shows a tendency to disappear 
with the largo game, retreating with the advance of the plough. 
A tsetse belt 40 miles wide along the whole course of the Limpopo 
still bars the spread of European settlements beyond Transvaal in 
the direction of the Zambesi. 

InhMtmits. -Oi the population not more than 50,000 arc whites, 
mostly Boers (deseendaiits of the early Dutch, French, and Gernian 
immigrants to the Cape), with a large and increasing percentage of 
British settlors, attracted in recent years especially to the Lydeu- 
hurg and other mining districts. All the rest are natives, belong- 
ing mainly to the Basuto and Bcchuana branches of the Bantu 
family, and consccpnmtly allied in speech and to a largo extent in 
pjj^siqiic to their Zulu-liafFrc neighbours. A considerable number 
orthese nativ(;s have abandoned the tribal state and taken service, 
either freely or by compulsion, with the whites as farm labourers in 
the rural districts, and as domestic servants in the towns, and are 
now also largely employed in mining operations. The great bulk 
of the rest, who retain their national usages and recognize the 
authority of more or less indopondent tribal chiefs, are concentrated 
in the norlhern and eastern jn’oviuces of Zoutpausberg (364,000), 
Waterberg (174,000), and Lydenburg (123,000). Thervs are also 
al{qut 40,000 in Blocmhoff (extreme sguth-west), and the same 
number in the western provinces of Rustenburg and Marico, hut 
only a few scattered groups in all the rest of the country. These 
western and south-western tribes (Barolongs, Batlnpins, Bakweiias, 
Bakhatlas, &c. ) are all Bcchuanas; the others mainly Makatis, as 
the Basutos arc hero collectively called. It may bo staled in a 
general way that the whole country south of the lupalulo is now 
Free of native claims and oj)en to European colonization, while 

\ On the loute between the OrniiKc and V^iul (18S5-37) the “ voor-trekkers " * 
are said to have killed us ipuny as 200 linns. 


the northern region between that river and the Limpopo is still 
to a large extent occupied by unreduced or unbroKcn l^suto 
communities. ' 

Natural and Political Divisions , — Transvaal has been divided 
into three more or less distinct natural regions, determined chiefly 
by the relief of the land, and its climatic and economic conditions. 
These are — (1) the Hooge vddy or upltnds, comprising the southern 
districts drained by the Vaal and the Drakonherg highlands os far 
north ns the Lipalule, about 35,000 sejuaro miles altogether, >«th 
an altitude ranging from 4000 to JOOO feet; (2) the hanken veld, 
or terrace lamls, comprising the low eastern zone between tlA 
Drakcnberg and Libomba ranges, fallfng in many flc^pes down to a 
level of 2000 feet, with an area of 15,000 to 20,000 square miles; 
(3) the Bosch vdd, or bush country, comprising all the rest of the 
land, with an altitude of 8000 to 4000 feet und,an area of 60,000 
square miles. For administrative purposes the country is again 
divided into thirteen provinces: — Zoutpausberg and Waterberg in 
the north; Lydenburg, Middelburg (formerly Nazareth), Pretoria, 
Rustenburg, and Marico in the centre; U^I^rccht, Lonhina, Wak- 
kerstroom, Heidelberg, Potchefstroom, and BlocmbolT in the south. 
In the southern part of Lydenburg lies the somewhat detached 
district of New Scotland, comprising some 600,000 acres selected 
by the late Mr M'Corkindalo as a Scotch pcfstoral and agricultural 
settlement. It is a healtliy prosperous country, lying on the slopes 
of the Drakeuherg, within 310 miles of Durban, Natal. But the 
most thickly settled province is Potchefstroom, a fertile tract, 
8500 to 5000 feet high, abundantly watered by tnen Mooi, Schoen, 
and other streams flowing to the Vaal, ^nd well suited for^tillago 
and pasturage. Its capital of like name (derived from elements m 
those of Potgieter, Scherf, and Stockenstroom, three popular Boer 
leaders during the early migrations) is the most settled i^d one of 
the largest towns in Transvaal. The only other places deserving 
the name of town are Pretoria, capital of tiie X)rovinco 6f like name 
and of the state, occupying a somewhat central position 100 miles 
north-east of Potchefstroom, 980 from Capo Town, 820 from Port 
Elizabeth, and 400 from Durban ; Barberton, in the Lower Kaa}> 
mining district, 150 miles by road from Delagoa Bay, only thr(‘e 
years old, but already by far the largest place in the state, with a 
population (1887) of 15,000; and Johannesburg, centre of the gold- 
fields of the same name, 30 miles south-east of Pretoria, and 72 
east of Potcliefstroom, founded in 1886, but already larger than 
Pretoria, witli a population of over 4000. 

Administration and Statistics . — Transvaal enjoys representative 
institutions, with a volksraad or parliament of forty-four members 
elected for four years, one-half retiring every two years, the 
executive being entrusted to a president elected for iivo years by 
the whole body of electors, assisted by a council of four, the ex- 
officio vice-jircsidcnt and the state s(‘erotary, witli two others 
appointed by the volksraad. The revenue, derived chiefly from 
land sales, quit rents, stamps, hut-tax, and customs, balanced the 
expenditure in 1885, and exceeded it by £15,000 in 1886, the re- 
spective sums being £260,000 and £245,000. In 1884 the public 
debt was £396,000, the exports (gold, ivory, corn, wool, hides, cattle, 
ostrich feathers, ic.) about £600,000, and tlie imports^ probably 
over £1,000,000. The long-projected railway, intended to afford 
an outlet to the coast at Delagoa Bay, was completed in 1887 from 
Lorenzo Marques, the seaward terminus, to the Transvaal frontier, 
a distance of 50 ^liles. Transvaal is in telegra])hic communication 
with the Cape and the rest of the world throiigli the Orange Fi'eo 
State. 

Tlistory . — The historic life of Transvaal begins with the “Groat 
Trek,’’ or general exodus of the Cape Colony Boers, who, being dis- 
satisfied, e.specially with the liberal policy of the British Government 
towards the natives, removed northwards in large numbers betweim 
the years 1833 and 1837. By 1836 some thousands had already 
crossed the Vaal, that is, had reached the “Tranfv-Vaal” country, 
which at th(,t time was mostly under the sway of the powerful 
refugee Zulu chief Moselekatze, whose princi])al kraal waa at 
Mosega in the prc.sent Marico district on th» west frontier. To 
avenge the massacre of some emigrant bands, the Boers under 
Maritz and Potgieter attacked and utterly defeated Moselekatze at 
this j)lace in 1837. Next year the Zulu chief withdrew beyond the 
Limpopo, wliero he founded, the present Matebcle state between 
that river and the Zambesi, thus leaving the region ibetwcen the 
Vaal and Limpopo virtually in the hands of the Trekkera. But 
their position was rendered insecure on the east sid^'by the military 
despotism of the fierce Zulu chief Dingaan, who, after the muruer 
of his brother Chaka, had asserted his authority over the whole 
of Ziiluland and most of the present Natal, The situation was 
rendered almost desperate by the complete rout and wholesale 
massacre (1888) of the riglit division of the emigrant Boers, who 
liad ventured to cross the Buffalo under Pieter Relief, and wdio 
were defeated by Dingaan, first atJUmkongloof (“Aceldama”), then 
at Weenen (“ Weeping ”), and again soon after under Uys, Maritz, 
and Potgieter, w’hcn ns many as 800 fell before the irresistible 
onslaught of the disciplined Zulu warriors. At this critical 
I juncture the Trekkers were saved from utter extermination by 
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Andries, Pretorius of GraafT Reinot, by whom Dingaaii met with a 
first cb(^k before the close of 1838, followed in January 1840 by 
a stiU more crushing defeat. Dingaan having been soon after 
murdered, the friendly Panda was set in) in his place, and Natal 
proclaimed a Boej republic. But the British occupation of that 
territory in 1843 induced the I^oers to retire in two bands across 
the Drakenherg, the southern division settling in the present 
Orange Free State, the northern again passing into Transvaal. 
But, %wing to internal dissensions, and the perpetual bickerings of 
the two most prominent personalises, Pretorius and Potgieter, all 
atwmpts at establishing an organized system of government through- 
out Transvaal f^acd in failure^ till Pretorius induced the British 
Government to sign the Sand River convention (January 17, 1852), 
which virtually established the political independence of that 
region. The death,both of Pretorius and Potgieter in 1853 pre- 
pared the w'ay for a period of internal peace under Protorius’a eldest 
son Marthinus Wessels Pretorius, first president of the Dutch 
African Republic,’* whoso title was afterwards altered (1868) to 
that of the ‘•South Afritaii Republic.” But a fatal element of 
weakness lay in the persistent refusal of the Boers to treat the 
natives on a footing of equality, or even with common justice. The 
murder of Hermann Potgieter and family (1854), avenged by 
Pretorius at Makapan’s Give, was followed (1856) hy the “Apprentice 
Law,” establishing a system of disguised slavery, which was further 
strengthened by the sanction (1858) of the Orond wet, or “Funda- 
mental Law,” declaring that the “people will admit of no equality 
of persons of colou^ with the white innabitants either in state or 
I'hurch.”^ Owing to this {^licy opposition was constantly shown 
both to the English traders, disposed to deni fairly witli all, and 
to the mLssionarics, preachers of universal equality, as illustrated 
by the pli^ider of Livingstone’s house by the commando sent 
against the native chief Secheli in 1852. A brief chronicle must 
here suffice of* subsequent events down to the present time: — 

1867. Invasion df the Orange Free State by Pretorius; dispute 
settled without bloodshed by the treaty of Juno 1. 

1869. Protorius elected president of the Free State; fails to effect 
the union of the two states. 

1868. Return of Pretorius, during whosKi absence affaii's had fallen 

• into confusion ; continued troubles with the natives ; quarrels 
with the Batlapins, Barolongs, and Griqiias in the west ; in 
the east with Kctchywayo, king of Zululand, about the 
Boers’ right to the Wakkerstroom and Utrecht districts. 

• 1867. Discovery of diamonds, and Maiich’s announcement of gold- 

fields in the interior. 

1868. Pretorius’s proclamation extending the boundaries of the 
state west to Lake Ngami, east to Dolagoa Bay, whence 
disputes and negotiations with England and Portugal, 
Delagoa Bay being ultimately awarded (July 1875) to 
Portugal by the French president, Marshal MacMahou, to 
whose decision the matter had been referred. 

1871. Boundary disputes towards the south-west .settled by the 
award of Lieutenant-Governor Keato of Natal, leading to 
the resignation of Pretorius and appointment of President 
Burgers. 

1875. The Fundanujiital Law forces Burgers to measures leading to 
the war with Sikokuni, chief of the Bapedi, south of the 
Olifaiit river, who claimed large part of Lydonburg and even 
of Pretoria ; Biirgc^rs’s visit to Europe in coniiexion with the 
Delagoa Railway scheme ; on his return ho finds everything 
in the greatest confusion ; Boers dispirited by repeated 
reverses in the Sikokuni war; an empty treasury; broken 
(Tedit; the state practically bankrupt and exposed to im- 
minent danger of invasion by Ba]>edis and Zulus, lienee 
1876-77. Intervention of England, and Sir Thoophilus Shepstono’s 
proclamation (April 12, 1877) annexing Transvaal, followed 
by the appointment of Sir \V. Owen Lauyon as British 
administrator. | 

1880-81. Revolt of the discontented Boers, who, being successful 
in a few conteats with British troops, induced the British 
Government to restore the re])ublic under the “suzerainty” 
of the queen, by the treaty of ])eaeo of March 21, 1881, a 
British resident being appointed, with the functions of a 
consul-general. 

1888. S. J. Paul Kriiger elected president. 

1884. Convention of London (February 27, ratified by the volks- 
, raad, Augifst 8) recognizing the stale as the South African 
Republic, and considerably restricting the British suzerainty. 
1886. Proclamation (March 23) of the British protectorate over 
Bechuanaland, Jhereby arresting the westward advance of 
the Boers into tlie Bamangwato, Bakwona, Bangwaketsi, 
and Baiolong territories, and keeping open the great trade 
A>ute from Cape Colony through Ilopctown and Shoshong 
to the Zambesi. « 

1886. Fresh discoveries of rich auriferous deposits especially in the 
Middelburg province* followed by a groat infiiix of English- 
speaking i)opulation8, threatening to swamp the Boer 
element. 
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1886. Projected South African confederation, opi>oaed by Kriiger, 
but supported by the Orange State, Cape Colony, and a 
majority of the Transvaal Boers. Connected with this 
scheme is the proposal of a uniform tariff and the immediate 
constniction of a through railway from Cape Town to 
Delagoa Bay. (A. li. K.) 

TRANSVERSE FLUTE, The,— or German Flute, as 
it was formerly designated in Great Britain, — may be de- 
scribed as a musical instrument in which a column of air is 


set in vibration by regular pulsations derived from a current 
of air directed by the lips of the executant against the side 
of an orifice serving as an embouchure, pierced laterally in 
the substance of the pipe and towards its upper extremity. 
This mode of blowing appears to bo of very ancient origin : 
the Hindus, Chinese, and Japanese claim to have used it 
from time immemorial ; in Europe the high antiquity of a 
lateral embouchure is generally admitted, although it does 
not really rest, so far as our present knowledge goes, on 
any conclusive evidence.^ 

The oblique flute of the Greeks was of Egyptian origin, 
and it is therefore safest to suppose it to have been like 
the instrument frequently figured on the monuments of 
ancient Egypt, which, held obliquely, was blown through 
the orifice itself of the pipe at its upper extremity. The 
same instrument (called “ nay is still used in Moham- 
medan countries. The flute is often mentioned in inedisBval 


poetry, but no details of its construction are given. It 
was the custom, moreover, to designate various instru- 
ments by this name. The oldest representation wc know 
of the transverse flute is found in the 11th-century frescos 
of the cathedral of St Sophia at Kioff. Eustache Des- 
champs, a French poet of the 14th century, in one of his 
ballads, makes mention of the flute traversaine,” and we 
are justified in supposing that he refers to the transverse 
flute. It had certainly acquired some vogue in the 15th 
century, being figured in an engraving in Sebastian Vird- 
ung’s celebrated work,^ where it is called “ Zwerchpfeiff,’’ 
and, with the drums, it already constituted the principal ele- 
yient of the military music. Agricola ^ alludes to it as the 
“ Qucrchpfeiff or ‘‘ Schweizerpfeifl,'’ the latter designa- 
tion dating, it is said, from the battle of Marignan (1615), 
when the Swiss troops used it for the first time in war. 


From Agricola onwards transverse flutes formed a complete family, 
said to comprise the discan t, the alto and tenor, and the bass, — 

. - respectively. There is evidently 

oirzrzi an error in the indications of 
, ’ L._ Ctz ’ 1.- pitch hero ^iven, for the instru- 

^ meiits must in fact have produced 
d' sounds an octave hipher than those noted. Prietorivis,* 
who in a special note warns his readers against inaccuracies of this 
kind which were tlfen frequent, designates the transverse flute as 
“traversa Querpfeifi ” and “Querfiot,” and notifies the bass in 


tlio tenor 
and ttlto 



and the 
discant 
in 


as varieties then 
in use. A flute 
concert at that 


time included two discan ts, four altos or tenors, and two basses. 
The same author distinguishes between the “Traversa” and the 
“ Schweizerpfeilf” (whicli ho also calls “ Foldj)feiiT,” i.e., mili- 
tary flute), although the construction was the same. There were 
two kinds of respectively; they were eni4 

“ Feldpfcitf,” ~ and . ployed cx(dusively with the 

ill c/ inilit-ary drum.'^ 


^ The Louvre lias two ancient statues (from the Villa Borghese) 
representing satyrs playing upon transverse flutes. Unfortunately 
these marbles have been restored, especially in the details aflecting 
our present subject, and are therefore examples of no value to us. 
Another stJtue representing a flute-player occurs in the British 
Museum. The instrument has been supposed to be a transverse flute^ 
but erroneously, for tlio insufflation of the lateral tube against whicn 
till instninicntalist presses his lips, could not, without the intervention 
of a reed, excite the vibratory movement of the cohinin of air. 

Miisica getutscht und auszgezoge^i, Basel, 1511. 

* Mtisica 1529 

^ Organographia, Wolfenbiittel, 1618. • * 

® It is from the word the French Fifre and the English 

Wife, still applied to the military flutes in present use, aie evidently^ 
derived 
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Mereenne’s^ account of the transverse flute, then desi^ated 
“ fliite d’allemand” or “flfltc allemande” in Franco, is ot)8Cure 
enough; but the tahlatures and an “Air do Cour” for four flutes in 
his wor,k leadens to believe that th^re were tlien in use in Franco 

the sopVa- the tenor and the bass fjpzzjn: 

no flute , or alto flute descend- . 

in cT flute in ing to 

The Museum of the Conservatoire Royal of Brussels pos- 
sesses spceiiiiens of all varieties hitherto mentioned except the last. 
All of them are laterally pierced with six finger holes they have 
a cylindrical boro, and are fashioned aut of a single 
piece of wood. Their compass consists of two 
octaves and a fifth. The successive opening of the 
lateral holes gives rise to a series of fundamental 
notes forming the first octavo. By a stronger pres- 
sure of the breath these notes are reproduced in the 
next octave higher, and the extent of compass of 
the instrument is completed in the higher region 
by the production of other harmonics.^ 

The largest bass flute in the Brussels museum is in 

rxrq- at the French normal pitch A 435 double 

vibrations per second. It measures 0*95 
: — 1.7^ ni. from the centre of the blow orifice to 
the lower extremity of the tube. The disposition 
of the lateral holes is such that it is impossible to 
cover them with the fingers if the flute is held in 
the ordinary way. The instrument must be placed 
against the mouth in an almost vertical direction, 
inclining the extremity of the tube cither to the 
right or the loft. This inconvenient position makes 
it necessary that the instrument should be divided 
into two parts, enabling the player to turn the 
head joint that the embouchure may be most com- 
modiously approached by the lips, which is not at 
all easy. The first and fourth of the six lateral 
holes arc double, but those holes are stopped up 
with wax which have become useless through the 
player’s habit of using the fingers of the right or 
left hand to cover th(3 higher three holes. The 
bass flute shown in fig. 1 is the facsimile of an 
instrument in tlio Musco Civico of Verona. The 
original, unfortunately no longer fit for use, is 
nevertheless sufficiently well preserved to allow of 
all its proportionate measurements being given. 

The lowest note, Ej>, is obtained with a remark- 
able amplitude of sound, thus upsetting a very 
prevalent opinion that it is impossible to produce 
by lateral insuffiation sounds which go a little Fl^. I. Fl#r. 2. 
lower than the ordinary limit downwards of the modern orchestral 
flute. ^ 

The baas flute cited by Merseuue should not differ much from 
that of the Museo Civico at Verona. We suppose it to have been in 

S , and that it was furnished with an open key like that 
* w’hioh was applied to the recorders {jlHcs douces) of the 

— • same epoch, the function of the key being to augment 
by another note the compass of the instrument in the low’er part. 
Following Quantz,® it was in France and about the middle of the 
17th century that the first modifications were introduced in the 
manufacture of the flute. The improvements at this period con- 
sisted of the abandonment of the cylindricarT)ore in favour of a 
conical one, with the wide part in the head of the instrument. At 
the same time the flute w’as made of three separate pieces called 
liead, body, and foot, which were ultimately further subdivided. 
The body or middle joint was divideil into two pieces, so that the 
instrument could bo tuned to the different pitches then in use 
by a replacement with longer or shorter pieces. It was probably 
about 1677, when Lully introduced the German flute into the opera, 
that recourse was liad for the first time to keys, and that the key 
of DJ was applied to the lower part of the instrument.® The en- 
graving of B. Picart, dated 1707, which ornaments the work of 
the French flautist Hotteterro-lc- Remain,^ represents the flute 
as having reached the stage of improvement of which wo have 
just sDokon, but the body w'as still formc<l of one piece only. In 
1726 Quantz,® finding himself in Paris, had a second key applied to 

* Harmonic Vniventellf^ Pari^, 1636. 

3 It Is usual to iudicuttf the tonality of flutes hy the note prodneed when the 
six lateral holes arc covered by tlio fingers. This cusmin is object lohablc, because 
it Is the disposition of the fingers which Is made use of to sound D. Tlie proc- 
•i'lC has for its n'sult that the tonality is always a note lower than the signature 
used. Tims the flute in D Is really in C ; that in F In E», Ac. , 

3 Victor Mahlllon, IHnit on the Fingering of the Hoehm Flute, London, 1884. 

< F4tl8, Rapport tur la Fabrication des Jnstruments de Mutigue d VExpotition 
Univenelle do Parit, en 1S55. 

5 Versuch einer Anv>eUung die Flbte travergihre xu tpielen, Berlin, 17fi2. 

® Unless where the contrary is stated, wo have always in view, In describing 
thc^isuccesslve improvements of the flute, the treble flute In D, which is considered 
.o be typical of the family. 7 Principex de la FlUte Traver$ikre. 

8 “ IleiTn Joliann .Fr>aoli!ni Quantzlus Leheaslauf, von linn selbst entworfen,” 
ip the Jlixtorixeh-Kritische lintrUge zur Aufnahme der Musik, by Marpurg, 
Berlin, 17ft4. Quantz wa-^ professor of the flute to Frederick the (Ireut. 




the flute, placed nearly at the same height m the first, that of the 
, intended to differentiate the Dl and the Thie 

innovation was generally well received in Germany, but 
does not appear to have met with corresponding success in 
other countries. In France and England manufacturers adopted 
it but rarely ; in Italy it was declprcd useless.® About the same 
time flutes were constructed with the lower extremity lengthened 
and furnished with two supplementary keys to produce the Cu and 
C. This innovation, spoken of by Quantz,"did n(ft meet mth a 
very favourable reception, and v;ns shortly afterw’ards abandoi^^'d. 
Passing mention may be made of the drawing of a flute with a C 
key in the Mtude-Saal of J. F. B. Mayers, Nuremberg, 1741. 

The tuning of the instrument to diflerent pitches was effected, 
as already explained, by changes in the length, and notably by 
substituting a longer or shorter upper piece in the middle joint. 
So wide were the differences in the pitches then in use that seven 
such pieces for the upper portion of it were deemed necessary. 
The relative proportions between the ditl'crcnt parts of the instru- 
ment being altered by these inodificaticiis in the length, it was 
conceived that the just relation could be re-established by dividing 
the foot into two pieces, below the key. These two pieces were 
adjusted by means of a tenon, and it was asserted that, in this way, 
the foot could be lengthened proportionately to the length of the 
middle joint. Flutes thus improved took the name of “ flfltes 
registre.” The register system was, about 1752, applied by Quantz 
to the head joint, and, the embouchure section being thus capable 
of elongation, it was allowable to the performer, according to the 
opinion of tliis professor, to lower the p*tch of the flute a s^^rnitone, 
without having recourse to other lengthening pieces, and without 
disturbing the accuracy of intonation. 

The upper extremity of the flute, beyond the cmbouchbre orifice, 
is closed by means of a cork stopper. On the positioji of this cork 
depends, in a great measure, the accurate tuning of the flute. It 
is in its right place when the n cco in pan y ing octa vesture 
true. Quantz, in speaking of this accessory, mentions 
the use of a nut-screw to give the required position to 
the cork. He does not name the inventor of this ap- 
jiliance, but, according to Tromlitz,^® the improvement was duo to 
Quantz himself. Tlie invention goes back to 1726. 

When the Method of Quantz appeared there Mere still in use, 
besides the orchestral flute in D, the little fourth flute in G, the 
low fourth flute in A, and the flfite d’amonr a note higher; in 
France they had, moreover, the little octave flute in D (octave). A 
bass flute in D had also been attempted (see fig. 2). When Ribocq 
published his Bemerkungm ilber die Flute the flute had already 
the five keys hero showii. This author does 
not cite the inventor of these new keys, but 
Korne claim them for Kusder, a musical-instru- THtn-it 
ment maker in London, others for Joliann 
George Tromlitz of Leipsic, and Ribocq declares he has seen no flutes 
so constructed other than by these two makers. But Tromlitz lavs 
no claim for himself to the credit of this improvement. Ho only 
says that “ he had occupied himself for several years in applying 
these keys so as not to augment the difficulty of playing, out, on 
the contrary, to render the handling of them as easy as possible. ” 
We may therefore regard the London maker as the author of the 
first flute with five keys, with, however, a reservation as to the 
key, which, fresn 1727, had been apjdied by Hoffmann of Rasten- 
berg to the transverse flute and the oboe. The higher key of Cjj, 
adopted from 1786 by Tromlitz, we believe to have been first re- 
commended by Ribocq (1782). 

In 1786 Richard Fottcr, of London, improved Quantz’s slide 
applied to the liead joint as well as to the register of the foot by 
a double system of tubes forming double sliding air-tight joints. 
In the document^ describing this improvement Potter patented 
the idea of clothing the holes which were covered by keys formed 
by metal cbnical valves. The keys mentioned in the patent were 
four,— Djt, F, G 14., The idea of extending the compass of the 
flute downwards was^ taken up again about Ibe same time by two 
players of the flute in London named Tac^ and Florio. They de- 
vised a new disposition of the keys C and Qjjl, and confided the execu- 
tion of their invention to Potter. In Dr Arnold’s New Instructions 
for the German Flute occurs a tablature, the engraving of which 
goes back to the end of the 18th century, and bearst^the following 
title, “ A Complete Drawing and Concise Scale and Description of 
Tacct and Florio’s new invented German Flute, with all the 
tional keys explained.” It explains the use of six keys, — C, 

DJ, F, Ga, An, — that arc not always figured, because the employ- 
ment of so many keys was at once admitted. Tromlitz himself, 
who, however, made flutes with nine keys, — adding Ej^, another F, 
and C|j], declared that he was not in favour of so great a complica- 
tion, and tliat he preferred the flute with only two keys, Dft and 

» Antonio Lorenxonl, Saggio per l>en sonare il flauto traweno, Vlcenso, 1779. 

10 Aut/Uhrlicher und gnltidlieher Unterricht die FlSte tu epielen^ I^lpsie, 1797. 
Compare Schilling, Unit.- Lexicon, Lcipaic, 1835. ** Stendal, 1782. 

** Knrte Abhandlung von FlffienspMen, Leipsic. 1788. 

13 Gerber, Lexicon der Tonkiinstler, Leipsic, 1790. English patent, No. 1499. 
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with a register foot joint and a cork nut-screw at the head joint. 
This instrument met all requirements. He was even against the 
use of the keys for C|j and Cn, because they altered the recognized 
quality of tone of the instrument. When Tromlitz published hia 
method, the family of flutes had become modified. It compre- 
hended only the typical flu^ in D, the flilto d’amour a minor 
third lower, a “third" flute a minor third higher, and, finally, 
the little octave flute. 

While Tremlitz was struggling in Germany with the idea of 
augmenting the compass of the flute downwards by employing open 
^eys for C|j andjC^, an Italifui, Giovanni Batista Orazi,^ increased 
the scale of tiie^instrument downwards by the application of five 
new keys, viz., 13, B[^, A, Af^, and G. At tlie same time that he 
reduced this invention^ ho conceived the plugging of the lateral 
olos by the valv^ keys then recently invented by Potter. But 
it was hardly possible to obtain a perfect plugging of seven lateral 
holes with the aid of as many keys, for the control of which there 
were only the two little fingers, and therefore this invention of 
Orazi proveS a failure. • 

In 1808 Frederick Nolan,’* of Stratford, near London, conceived 
an open key, the lover of which, terminating by a ring, permitted 
the closing of a lateral hole at the same time the key was being 
acted upon. The coinftination in tliis double action is the embryo 
of the mechanism that a little later was to transform the system of 
the flute. Two years later Maegregor,^ a musical-instrument maker 
in London, constructed a bass flute an octavo lower than the ordi- 
nary flute. The idea was not new, as is j)roved by the existence 
of the ^^S3 flute mcntionc'i above. The difference between the two 
instriimonts lies in the mechanism of the keys. That employed by 
Maegregor consisted of a double lever, a contrivance dating from 
before th«:^middle of the 18tli century, of which the application is 
seen in an oboe of largo dimensions preserved in the National 
Museum at Munich.® 

About 1830 tbe celebrated French flautist Tulou added two more 
keys, those of F^ and C|l, and a key, called 
“de cailence," to facilitate the accompany- fJiT^ 
ing shakos. 

To incrca.so the number of keys, to improve t t 

their system of ])lugging, and to extend the 

scale of the instrument in the lower region, 1C7 ^ 

— these had hitherto been the principal problems dealt with in 
the improvement of the flute. No maker, no inventor whoso 
labours we have called attention to, had as yet devoted his atten- 
tion to the rational division of the column of air by means of the 
lateral holes. In 1831 Theobald Boehm, a Bavarian, happening to 
be in London, was struck with the j)ower of tone the celebrated 
English performer Charles Nicholson drew from hia instrument. 
Boehm learned, and not without astonishment, that his English 
colleague obtained this result by giving the lateral holes a much 
greater diameter than was then usually admitted. About the 
same time Boehm made the acquaintance of an amateur player 
named Gordon, who had effected certain improvements ; ho had 
bored the lateral hole for the lower E, and had covered it with a 
key, while, he had replaced the key for F with a ring. These innova- 
tions set Boehm about attempting a complete reform of the instru- 
ment.® He went re.solutcly to work, ami during the year 1832 he 
produced the now flute which bears his name. This instrument is 
distinguished by a new mechanism of keys, as well as by larger 
holes disposed along the tube in geometrical progression, 

Boehm’s system had preserved the key of G^ open ; Coche,^a 
professor in the Paris Conservatoire, assisted by Auguste Buffet 
the younger, a nuusical-instruriient maker in that city, modified 
Boehm’s flute by closing the G^ with a key, wishing thus to render 
th« new fingering more conformable to the old. He thus added a 
key, facilitating the shake upon Cn with Du, and brought about 
some other changes in the instrument of less importance. 

Boehm had not, however, altered the bore of the flut|i, which had 
been conical from the end of the 17th century. In 1846, how’ever, 
he made further exjieriments, and the results obtained were put in 
practice by the construction of a new instrument, of which the body 
was lx>red cylindrical, but the head was modified at the embouchure. 
The inventor thus obtained a remarkable equality in the tones of 
the lower octave, a greater sonorousness, and a perfect accuracy of 
intonation, fcy establishing the more exact proportions which a 
column of air of cylindrical form permitted. 

JThe priority *of Boehm’s invention was long contested, his 
detractors maintaining that the honour of having reconstructed 
the flute was due to Gordon. But an impartial investigation 

‘ Saggio per coitruire e^suonare un flauto traverto enarmmico che ha i suoni 
banrt del VioHno^ Rome, 1797. 

* The idea of this larim flute was Ukon up again In 1819 by Trexler of Vienna, 

who calfed it the “panaulon.” » Patent, ifo. 8183. ^ Patent, No. 8849. 

* Another Bpeclmen, almost the same, «onstructed about 1776, and called 
“ Basse de Musette," may bo seen In tho^oseum of the Paris Conservatoire. 

* See Ueber den Flotenbau und die neuesten yerbetserttngen destelbm^ Mainz, 
1847 ; and W. S, Broadwood, An Euay on the Construction otf Flutes oHginaUy 
written by Theobald Boehm, published with (?ss addition of Correspondence and 
pther Documents, London, 1882. 

' Examen critique de la Fldte Ordinaire comparie is la Fldte Boehm, ParU, 1888. 


vindicates the claim of the former to the invention of the large* 
lateral holes.® His greatest title to fame is the invention of the 
mechanism which allows the production of the eleven chromatic 
semitones intermediate between the fundamental note and its first 
harmonic by means of eleven holes so disj) 08 ed that in opening 
them successively they shorten the column of air in exact propor- 
tional quantities.® Boehm has jjublished a diagram or scheme to 
be adopted in determining the position of the note-holes of wind 
instruments for every given pitch. This diagram gives the position 
of the intermediate holes which he had been enabled to establish by 
a rule of proportion based on the law of the lengths of strings. 

The Boehm flute, notwithstanding the high degree of perfection 
it has reached, has not secured unanimous favour ; even now there 
are players who prefer the ordinary flute. The change of fingering 
required for some notes, the great delicacy and liability to derange- 
ment of the mechanism, have sometliing to do with this. In Eng- 
land especially, the ordinary flute retains niany paidisans, thanks ta 
the improvements introduced by a clever player, Abel Siccama, in 
1845.^^ He bored the lateral holes of E and A lower, and covered 
them with 0 [)en keys. He added some keys, and made a better 
disposition of the other lateral holes, of which ho increased the 
diameter, producing thus a sonorousness almost equal to that of 
the Boehm flute, while yet preserving the old fingering for the 
notes of the first two octaves. But in spite of these improvements 
the old flute will not bear an impartial comparison with that of 
Boehm. (V. M.) 

TRANSYLVANIA (Germ. Siehmhiirgen), a mountain- 
ous principality (Gross-Fiirstenthum) forming the extreme 
eastern portion of Austria-Hungary, is bounded on the 
W. and N. by Hungary proper, on the E. by Bukowina 
and Moldavia, and on the S. by Walachia. The German 
name is usually derived from the seven principal fortified 
towns or “ burgs ” founded by the German colonists, 
though some authorities prefer to connect it with the Zibin 
Mountains on the south frontier. The Latin name appears 
firsii after the 12th century, and signifies ‘‘beyond the 
woods/^ t.e., from Hungary ; the Magyar and Roumanian 
names (Erd6ly and Ardealu) both mean “ forest-land.’^ 
For all political and administrative ends, and in the official 
statistics and returns, IVansylvania is now wholly incor- 
porated with Hungary (q.v.), and to all intents and pur- 
poses is a part of that kingdom. The principality has the 
form of an irregular circle, with an area of about 21,000 
square miles, and is on all sides surrounded by mountain 
chains, while the interior is barred and striped with lower 
ranges. On the west or Hungarian side there are various 
wide and comparatively easy passes into the interior, but on 
the east and south frontiers the lofty bounding mountains 
present steep and rugged faces outwards, giving to Transyl- 
vania the general aspect of a huge natural fortress. These 
mountains are a continuation of the Hungarian and 
Galician Carpathians ; in fact, the mountains of Transyl- 
vania may be ^regarded together as forming the south- 
eastern main group of the Carpathian system. The 
loftiest and most rugged peaks are on the north and south 
boundaries. On the north the highest summit is the 
Pietross (7534 feet), one of the Rodna Alps ; on the south 
are the Butshetsh (82G2 feet), the Konigstein (7357 feet), 
and the Negoi (8340 feet). The east is bounded by 
several parallel chains, the highest peak in which is the 
Pietrossul (6910 feet) ; and on the west border the greatest 
height is attained towards the south, where several peaks 
reach 7200 feet. On the west are the Transylvanian 
Ore Mountains (Erzgebirge), with the curious Detunata 
(“ thunder-smit ”), and the Bihar group, with its numerous 
caverns. There are numerous valleys, j:avines, and canons 
in the nttwork of mountains covering the interior of the 
country, but it is only along the courses of the principal 
rivers that plains of any size are found. The chief rivers 
are the Aluta or Alt, which flows south, pierces the 
southern boundary mountains at the Rother Thurm Pass, 

8 TIloy existed long before, however, In the Chinese Ty and the Japanese J^ve» 

9 The reader mav consult with advantaf^o Mr C. Welch's Histoiy of the mehm 
Flute (London, 1888), wherein ail tiie documents relating to this interesting dls- 

^cussion liave been collected with great imi>artiality. 

10 See the Estop on the Construction of Flutes, already cited. • 

11 Patent, No. 10668. • 
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and joins the Danube, and the Maros, to the west, and the 
Szamos, to the north, both tributaries of the Theiss, which 
also falls into the Danube. All these are navigable, and are 
fed by various tributaries. The largest lake is the Hodoser 
or Eseger See, 1 3 miles long. Transylvania abounds in 
mineral springs of all kinds, especially saline and chaly- 
beate. The climate is tolerably severe : hot summers alter- 
nate with very cold winters ; but the rainfall is not great. 

The mineral wealth of Transylvania is very considerable. Gold 
is found in certain quantity in mines, and it is also “washed” in 
some of the streams, chiefly by Gipsies. The gold is often found 
in conjunction with tellurium (first discovered in Transylvania in 
1782, and until the present century not found anywhere else, see 
Tellurium). Silver, copper, lead, and iron are also worked to 
some profit. Coal occurs in considerable abundance, and it is 
mined in the Scdiilthal, but the superabundance of timber has re- 
tarded its exploitation. Hills largely formed of pure salt are met 
with here and there, and there are also very rich sulderrancan 
deposits of salt, sometimes cropping up on the surface. Some of the 
saline springs also yield salt enough to render their evaporation 
profitable. The vegetation of Transylvania is luxuriant, except of 
course in the higher mountain zones. Fruits abound, as apples, 
pears, peaches, a]>ricots, plums, chei ries, chestnuts, and almonds ; 
mulberries are also cultivattMl. The vine flourislies best in the 
valley of the Maros. Agiienlture is one of the most important 
industries, though the available good land is by no means fully 
taken up. The chief croj) is maize ; but wheat, rye, and other 
grains, potatoes, salfroii, hemp, flax, and tobacco arc al.so grown. 
Extensive forests clothe mucli of the country, but are in a some- 
what neglected condition. On the boundary iiiountains the trees 
are mainly coniferous ; in the interior oaks, elms, beeches, and 
ashes are conspicuous. 

The forests afford cover for many wild animals. Bears, wolves, 
foxes, boars, and various varieties of game are found, and on some 
of the mountains the chamois. There is abundant pasturage on 
which excellent cattle are reared ; and in some <listricts buflaloos 
are bred f^or draught purposes. More important is the breeding of 
a sturdy race of horses, thousands of which are annually exported. 
The mountains maintain very large flocks of sheep, of which two 
kinds are distinguished — with a fine short-stapled and a coarse 
long-stapled wool respectively. .Silkworms arc bred, and some silk 
is spun; and the export of honey and wax, from both wild and 
domestic bees, is not inconsiderable. Neither the means of com- 
munication with the external world nor the manufacturing industry 
in Transylvania is developed to any important extent; the latter,^ 
indeed, has to a certain extent gone bacK. The most industrious 
and in general the most advanced of the population arc the 
Saxons ” ; and trade, the great hulk of which is with Roumania, 
is mainly in the hands of Armenians and Greeks. The (diief com- 
mercial centres and principal towns are Herrmannstadt, Kronstadt, 
Histritz, and .Szamos-UJvar. 

Perliaps the most interesting point in connexion with Transyl- 
vania is the variety of its population, which in 1880 numbered 
2,084,048 in all. Until 1848 t/ho chief influence and ju-ivileges, a.s 
well as the only political rights, were divided among the three 
“privileged nations” of the Hungarians, Szcklers, and Saxons. 
Tlie first are the descendants of the Magyar conquerors. The 
.Szeklers, i.e,, “ guardians,” chiefly on the east *^urder8, settled in 
eastern Transylvania to act as guardians of the frontiers. The 
.Saxons are the posterity of tlie German immigrants brought by 
King Geisa 11. (1141-1161) from Flanders and the lower Rhine to 
cultivate and repcople his desolated terri toric.s. At first those were 
known as Teutoiics, Teutonici Hospites, and Flandrcnse^, hut since 
the beginning of the 18th century the general name of “ Saxons,” 
as tantamount to “Germans,” has prevailed (e/. Saxony, vol. xxi. 
p. 351). The Hungarians and Szeklers together number 609,208, 
and the Saxons 204,713, but by far the most numerous element, 
though long excluded from power and political equality, is formed 
by the Walachians or Roumanians, 1,146,611 in number, a mixed 
race, not entitled to the descent which they claim from the early 
Roman colonists of Dacia. The Gipsies of Transylvania, who are 
heard of under a voivode or prince of their own in 1417, are esti- 
mated 46,460; many of them have abandoned a nomadic life 
and have taken to a^f iculture or gold-washing, Jews, Armenians, 
Bulgarians, Riithenians, and Greeks are also represeifted in the 
jgedley of peoples. About 70,000 (clijcfly children) are returned, 
iinclassed, as ‘*not able to speak.” The Magyars are mostly 
Roman Catholics or Unitarians, the Germans Protestants, and the 
Roumanians adherents of the Greek Church. 

Transylvania formed part of the Roman province of Dacia. 
After the withdrawal of the Romans the country became for 
i<'ci»turies the prey of the various peoples who swept across it in 
their restless migrations. At the bemnning of the 11th century 
/1004) Stephen I. of Hungary made himself master of the land^ 
wliich was thencefo^rward governed as an Hungarian province by a 
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voivode. In 1638 the voivode, John Zakiya, succeeded in render- 
ing himself independent, and he and nis successors, whq were 
generally elected by the people, were supported by the Turks 
against the house of Austria, while the difficult nature of their 
country pre.servod them on the other hand from becoming too 
dopendfent on their powerful allies. .After the defeat of the Turks 
at Vienna in 1683, their influence in Transylvania waired, and in 
1699, by the peace of Carlowitz, the Porte acknowledged the 
suzei-ainty of Ijeopold I. of Austria over Transylvania. • By the ILeo- 
poldine diploma of 1691 Leopold }\ad guaranteed the ancient rights 
and law.s of the land, and united it formally witlj. the Hungarian 
crown. In 1765 Maria Theresa made it a grand principality (Gross- 
Fiirstenthum). The cflbrts of the Roumanian inhabitants to 
8<‘cure recognition as a fourth “nation,” and the opposition of the 
non-Magyar population to a closer union with Hungary, led to 
troubles and aisagreement early in the 19th century, culminating 
in bloody internecine struggles in 1848. In 1849 Transylvania 
was divided from Hungary by an imperial decree, an^ became an 
Austrian cTown-land ; but in 1860 the ‘old order was renewed, 
and the complete incorporation with Hungary was perfected in 
1868. Since that time the policy of the Hungarian party has on 
the whole prevailed, and the Magyarization of the principality is 
steadily being carried through, in spite of Vhe bitter prote.sts and 
discontent of both the Saxons and Roumanians. An Hungarian 
university was founded at Klauseiihurg in 1872; and Hungarian is 
recognized as the official language. , (F. MU.) 

TRAPANI, a seaport of Italy, capital ot the province 
of Trapani, and an cpisco[)al scS, lies on the e'xtreme 
north-west coast of Sicily, 19 miles to the north-north-east 
of Marsala and 4 miles to the west-south-west tl Monte 
St Giuliano. It lies on a sandy peninsula resembling a 
sickle (whence the name, from hfAiravov)^ projecting west- 
ward and concave towaixls the north. It is a place of 
considerable enterprise ; the streets are, comparatively 
speaking, regularly built and well kept ; and the popula- 
tion are above the average in industry and intelligence. • 
The town is still surrounded by a wall with bastions. 
Some of the mediivval houses are interesting architec- 
turally, but none of the public buildings require special 
notice. Among the institutions of 'Jhapani may be men- 
tioned the lyceuiii (with natural history collection and 
picture gallery), the gymnasium, the technical and navi- 
gation schools, and the library. Some of the churches 
contain choice works of art. The industries of the place 
include linen manufacture and works in coral, wood, iron, 
marble, alabaster, mother-of-pearl ; there are also extensive 
salt lagoons in the immediate neighbourhood, and there is 
considerable traffic in salt, soda, sulphur, and grain. The 
harbour, on the south-west side of the sickle, is 'sheltered 
by a mole and protected by a fort in the islet of Colum- 
bara ; it has a lighthouse at the entrance, and is accessible 
to vessels of a'bout 400 ton.s. The population in 1881 was 
32,020. 

Trapani, the aneJent Drepanum or Drcpcuuiy was the seaport of 
Kryx fseo Eryx and Montk San Giuliano), and is represented 
by Virgil as the scene of the death of Anehises, and of the funeral 
games celebrated in his honour. Towards the beginning of liie 
First Punic War (r. 260 b.o.) it was made a fortress by Hamilcar 
Barca, who removed hither the greater number o/ the inhabitants 
of Eryx, tl^^ remainder being transferred in 249. It fell into the 
hands of the Romans at the end of the war, and does not figure 
again in ancient history. It ap^>ears, howovuv, to have continued 
to flourish as a commercial town, being mentioned both by Cicero 
and by Pliny. In the Middle Ages it became a royal residence. 

TRAPPISTS. The abbey of Notre Dame dela Maison- 
Dieu de la Trappe was founded in 1140 by Rotrou, count 
of Perche, at Soligny-la-Trappe, a village of llaut-Perche, 
now in the arrondissement of Mortagne,*^ department^ of 
the Orne, so named from the narrow gorge which forms 
its entrance, comparable to a trap door. It was at first 
attached to the congregation of Savigny, a minor. off- 
shoot of the order of Fontevrault, but, that congregation 
was united in 1148 tq the Cistercian order, aiid, by 
the sjiecial intervention of St Bernard, was affiliated, 
with all its dependencies, to his own abbey of Clairvaux. 
No mediaeval monastic order Jell more rapidly and 
signally from the spirit of its original institute than the 
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Cistercian, and La Trappe formed no exception to the 
general decay. Indeed, its geographical position in a 
district fiercely contested during the long war between 
France and England hastened its declension, for it was 
several timefj taken and pillaged, while the members of the 
community, at last compelled to break up and disperse, 
returifed at the close 9 ! the war with their traditions 
int^rupted, their discipline relaxed, and their moral tone 
deteriorated. N«>r was this* the worst. The introduction 
of the commendam system into the French Church, 
whereby secular ecclesiastics were empowered to hold 
monastic benefices nvi thou t residence or conformity to the 
rule of the society in which they ranked as heads, wrought 
yet further mischief ; and, though the Trappists at first 
endeavoured • to resist* Jean du Bellay, the celebrated 
bishop of Paris (afterwards cardinal-bishop of Ostia), 
whom Francis I. nominated in 1526 as abbot commend- 
atory, and were upheld* by the pope in continuing to elect 
their own abbots, yet their efforts were fruitless, and Du 
Bellay was succeeded by a series of titular abbots, under 
whose nominal rule the estates of the abbey were impov- 
erished, t|jo buildings suffyed to fall into nearly total ruin, 
and the conduct of the monks became a public scandal. 
In fact, the community was broken up, the dismantled 
monastic buildings were abandoned to a few domestics and 
their families* and the scattered Trappists seldom reas- 
sembled save for •hunting* ])arties and similar amusements. 
Such was the condition of things when a reformer arose 
in the portion of one of those very abbots commendatory 
who had been the ruin of the institute. 

• Armand Jean Bouthillier do Jlance, second son of Denis 
Bouthillicr de Ranee and Charlotte Joly his wife, was 
born in Paris on January 0, 1626. By his father’s side 
he was sprung from a patrician family of Breton origin 
long settled in Normandy ; by his mother’s ho was con- 
nected with [)owerful members of the official hierarchy. 
TIis near kindred were wealthy, titled, and highly placed 
in the magistracy, the army, and the dignities of the 
church ; while the fact that Cardinal Richelieu was one of 
his sponsors and gave him his own fore-names sufficiently 
attests the political influence just then at their disposal. 
The child showed early tokens of considerable abilities, 
and was intj'usted by his father to accomi)lished tutors, 
under whom he made rapid progress. He w^as originally 
intended to enter the order of the Knights of Malta, but 
the death of his elder brother in 1637, after a l^ng illness, 
changed his father’s plans, and the child (who had been 
tonsured in 1635 by way of precaution against such a 
contingency) was at once put in possession of the various 
benefices which had been secured for his elder ; so that, 
while still under eleven years of age, he was canon of 
Notre Dame de Paris, abbot of La Trappe, of Notre Dame 
du Val, and of St •Symphorian of Beauvais, and prior of 
Boulogne, near Chambord, and of St Clementin, in I’oitou. 
In 1642 he was sent ^o the College d’Harcourt, where he 
began the usual course of philosophy, but addicted himself 
almost at once to the then popular study of judicial astro- 
logy, which he soon forsook for the cognate delusion of 
alchemy. Nevertheless, he distinguished himself in the 
more accredited studies of the college, and graduated as 
M.A. 1614. It was then usual for Parisian students in 
theology to attend the course of lectures delivered at the 
Sorbonne, but De Rancd preferred to return home and 
pursue his theological ’studies under private instruction. 
He was ordained deactn in 1648, and, being in the hey* 
vlay of yotth, with high spirits and popular manners, fell 
re^ily into the dissipations of the time, leading a very 
irregular life, yet not so as lo forfeit the goodwill of even 
his stricter acquaintance. He was ordained priest in 1651, 
but made no alteration in his habits, and yet so far kept 
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up his studies that, when examined in 1652 for his licence 
as bachelor in theology, he came out at the head of the 
candidates, while the famous Bossuet ranked only os third. 
In 1653 he lost his father, who bequeathed property to 
him which doubled his already largo income, and in 1654 
he graduated as doctor of divinity, when his uncle, the 
archbishop of Tours, made him one of his archdeacons, 
hinting that this preferment would be merely the prelim- 
inary of a mitre. He never so much as pretended to 
discharge the duties of his new office, but spent his time 
amusing himself at his chateau of Veretz ; in despite of 
which his uncle nominated him as deputy from the 
diocese of Tours to the general assembly of the French 
clergy convoked by the king in 1655 to discuss the 
Jansenist controversy. The chief matter of interest in 
this connexion is that he was one of the minority of 65 
doctors of the Sorbonne who refused to vote, with the 
majority of 127, a censure upon the Jansenist leader 
Arnauld, though he took part later against that school. 
The sudden death of the duchess of Rohan-Montbazon, 
with whom he was intimate, and whose relations with him 
were the subject of much hostile comment, is said to have 
been the first great shock which began the process of 
change in his views of life and duty. A story, which was 
first given currency in an anonymous account of his con- 
version published at (Cologne in 1668, much heightens this 
by alleging that De Ranee arrived at the duchess’s house 
unaware of her death, and went direct to her apartment 
without being warned by the servants, only to find her 
head lying apart from her decapitated body, having been 
cut off because the coffin was too short and there was no 
time to procure another. The truth of this story (itself 
containing several improbable incidents) was promptly 
denied by Maupeou, the earliest of Do Ranee’s biogra- 
phers, and has been rejected by Bayle and St Simon, 
though accepted by La Harpe and Voltaire. What is cer- 
tain is that the alteration in his habits nearly synchronizes 
with the death of Madame de Montbazon, and that the 
years 1657, 1658, and 1659 w^ere mainly spent in solitary 
studies or in visits to the monasteries of which he was 
titular head, varied by conferences with eminent ecclesi- 
astics whose advice he sought, while in 1660 the death 
of the duke of Orleans, whose cliicf almoner ho was, 
appears to have given the final direction to his thoughts, 
though it was not for some years that he carried out his 
new plans to the full. His first resolution was to sell 
his patrimony and yesign his benefices, and in 1662 he 
actually sold his chateau of Vdretz, made over two man- 
sions in Baris to the hotel-dieu, and obtained permission 
to transfer all his abbeys except Boulogne and La Trappe 
to resident heads chosen by himself. His canonry of Notre 
Dame had been resigned so far back as 1653 because of 
some difficulty about residence. After making provision 
for family claims, and retaining a comparatively small sum 
for the repair of Boulogne and La Trappe, he distributed 
the remainder of his property to the poor. In 1662 he 
visited La Trappe, which he found in a deplorable condi- 
tion, and the few resident monks so indisposed to listen 
to his projects of reform that they threatened to murder 
him and throw his body into the abbey ponds. In Tiis 
turn he threatened them with the king’s direct interfer- 
ence, and such was the terror of Louis XIV. ’s name that 
they at once submitted, and consented to retire upon the 
payment of a moderate pension ; whereui)on De Ranee 
filled their places in 1663 with monks of the strict 
Cistercian observance, and carefully repaired the monastic 
buildings there and at Boulogne. In that same year he ^ 
finalW decided to enter the monastic life, and began his 
noviciate at the Cistercian abbey of Perseigne in Maine, 
assuming, on his profession in 1664, the actual headship 
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of the abbey of La Trappo, whose nominal abbot he had 
been for nearly thirty years. Associating himself with 
other personages who desired to revive the Cistercian dis- 
cipline, he made two journeys to Rome to obtain papal 
sanction for their plans, and after considerable delay a 
brief was procured from Alexander VII. authorizing the 
abbot of Citeaux, as general of the Cistercians, to hold a 
grand chapter of the order to discuss the proposed reforms, 
w'hich actually did meet in 1667. But Do Ranch's ideas 
went much beyond the mere re-establishment of the strict 
observance ; and, though he judged some details of the 
original rule unsuited to his own day, and blended with it 
some particulars borrowed from the Benedictine rule, yet 
he was so far from diminishing its general austerity that 
he added to the protracted fasts, the total abstinence 
from flesh-meat, fish, eggs, and wine, the laborious manual 
occupations, the hard beds, and the severe asceticism, even 
in the church services, which made part of the original 
rule, also the obligation of perpetual silence, save at prayers 
(to which eleven hours daily are devoted), and save also 
the Memento mori ” with which the Trappists greet each 
other on first meeting, which is the distinguishing feature 
of La Trappe, a rule from which none are dispensed save 
the abbot and the guest-master, as obliged to hold some 
degree of intercourse with outsiders ; and he further or- 
dained that each monk should spend some time each even- 
ing digging his own grave, and should sleep on straw in 
his coffin for a bed. These austerities, though cheerfully 
embraced by the monks of La Trappe, and attracting 
enthusiasts from without, were far from being approved 
generally, even in the Cistercian order itself, and, when a 
decree was issued by the council of state in 1675 giving 
the abbot of Citeaux absolute authority over all Cistercians 
of the strict observance, l)e Ranc^ took alarm, and, think- 
ing it possible that an attempt might bo made to mitigate 
the severities he had introduced (particularly as the mor- 
tality amongst the members of his society had been v(jry 
large, and was currently attributed to insufficient nutri- 
ment), induced them to renew their vows and to pledge 
themselves against the admission of any relaxations. Nor 
was he content with opposing this kind of resistance to 
the bishops, abbots, and others who remonstrated with 
him upon the subject, but he also took up his pen in 
defence of his views, and published in l(hS3 his treatise 
De I't Samtete et des Devoirs de la Vie Monastique, which 
involved him in much controversy, notably with the 
learned Benedictine Mabillon, who readied to him in his 
well-knowm work Traite des Etudes Monastufues^ published 
in 1691. Advancing years and unremitting asceticism 
told even on the strong constitution of Do Ranee, and he 
found himself unable to take his share of the manual 
labours of the house, or even to be present in chapter, so 
that in 1695 he felt obliged to resign the abbacy, and pro- 
cured the nomination of the prior Zosimus to succeed him, 
but he died before the arrival of the bulls for his instal- 
lation, and Dom Francis-Armand was substituted in his 
room, and inducted into office in 1696. He proved a 
failure as a ruler, and La Trappe broke up into two fac- 
tions during his headship, some holding to him and 
others to De Ranc(!*, till the new abbot resigned in a fit of 
disgust of which he soon repented, but could not succeed 
in recalling his abdication. Dom Jacques de la Tour, a 
man in sympathy with De Ranc(5, was then nominated by 
the crown, and while he was still abbot De Ranc6 died, 
on October 20, 1700, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

De Ranc6 was a tolerably copious author, though mo.st 
^of his writings were little more than occasional pamphlets 
suggested by the controversies in which he was engaged, 
short devotiopal treatises, and notices of deceased members 
of his community, but his reputation for ability and scholar- 


ship was never contested. He was a successful admini- 
strator, and, though the extreme severity of his institute 
resulted in the failure of fully six-sevenths of the postu- 
lants who presented themselyes, ho gatlfered round him 
during his government of the abbey no feweb than three 
hundred ascetics, French, Belgians, Germans, Italians, and 
Irishmen, one-third of whom were drawn from less austere 
communities or from the ranks of the parochial clergy Ci-nd 
candidates for the priesthood. Of lay outsiders who joined 
him, the largest proportion consisted of rural artisans and 
labourers, and of soldiers, from officer to private (a class 
for which La Trappe has always continued to have attrac- 
tions), with a small sprinkling of the legal profession ; 
while two physicians and a single tradesman, complete the 
tale of those who persevered out of the two thousand or 
so who presented themselves. No daughter houses were 
founded from La Trappe during De Ranch’s life, for, though 
he was ready enough to send some 6i his monks for a time 
or even permanently to revive the Cistercian discipline in 
other monasteries, he was opposed on principle to every 
scheme which tended to drain the resources of La Trappe 
itself, and it w^as not till 1705 tbj.t the first offshfot of the 
TrappLsts was planted at Buon-xSolazzo, near Florence, at 
the solicitation of Cosmo III., grand-duke of Toscany. 

No remarkable events occurred in connexion with La 
Trappe till the French Revolution, when the order was 
included in the general suppression of monastic societies 
by the Constituent Assembly in 1790. Even then the high 
character borne by La Trappe, and honourably distin- 
guishing it from too many monasteries at that time, seemed 
likely to exempt it from the common fate, and great efforts 
were made to obtain its exclusion from the operation of 
the decree. A petition addressed by the Trappists to the 
National Assembly was referred to the council-general af 
the department of the Orne at Alen(^on, which reported 
against it to the ecclesiastical committee of the assembly, 
though admitting that all the local municipalities which 
they had consulted were in favour of s])aring the abbey. 
Dom Augustin (Louis Henri L’Estrange), at that time 
master of the novices, foreseeing the result of the inquiry, 
went to Switzerland to provide a refuge for the brethren, 
and obtained permission from the autlioritics of canton 
Freiburg to take possession of Val-Sainte, an unoccupied 
Cistercian monastery, and to bring no more than twenty- 
five persons thither. This necessitated leaving more than 
a hundred ^it La Trappe to await the coming storm, which 
burst upon Trinity Sunday, Juno 3, 1^92, when com- 
missioners seized all the movable goods scheduled in their 
inventory, and compelled the inmates to disperse. Some 
betook themselves to Soleure ; a few retired singly into 
private dwellings ; but various groups set out together to 
found colonies in Spain, Germany, Fmgland, and Canada ; 
while tjlie earlier Swiss and Tyrolese houses were compelled 
to break up and seek refuge elsewhere from the French 
invaders. But amidst all difficulties and discouragements 
the order not merely maintained itself, but grew and 
strengthened, and in 1808 ventured to plant anew two 
houses in France itself. This same year, however, saw the 
division of the order into two congregatioiis, because the 
Trappists of Darfeld, under their prior»,Eug^ne de Prade, 
resisted what they considered to be the excessive detnands 
made upon them by the abbot of the order, that very 
L’Estrange who had led out the colony of Val-Sainte (and 
who had been constituted its head, and that of the whole 
society, by a brief of Pius VI. in 1794), and tfi^ dispute 
was appealed to RonJe, with the result that in June 1808 
judgment was given against L'Estrange, and Darfeld was 
erected into an independent abbey under De Prade as 
abbot, and subjected to the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Munster. Nearly every Trappist house at this date was 
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within Napoleon’s dominions, and, as the order sided with 
the pope against the emperor, the latter expelled its monks 
from all monasteries in the empire, and imprisoned not a 
few of them. "JiVith his fall they revived again, and ob- 
tained permission to returrt to France, whither between 
1814 and 1825 they drifted back from most of their places 
of exile, though 14^0 were expelled anew in 1880 under 
thj operation of the Perry Isijivs. La Trappe itself was 
repurchased by ^L’Estrange^ and became once more the 
mother house,* while there are fifteen other French mon- 
asteries of the order, four Belgian, two English (Mount St 
Bernard, Leicest^shire, and Stape Hill, Dorset), two in 
Ireland, one each in Germany, Savoy, and Algiers, two in 
Italy, two (Gethsemane in Kentucky and New Melleray 
in Iowa) in 4he Unitec^ States, and one originally settled 
in Pennsylvania, but now at Tracadie in Nova Scotia. An 
order of Trajipistine nuns was founded by Dom Augustin 
in 1827, and has nine french houses and one English. The 
total numbers are computed at 3000 members of both sexes. 

The bibliography relating to De Ranci and the Trappists is 
copious, and the foy owing list is not exhaustive. Savary (Bishop 
of Seez), Imago P, Dom. Arm. Joan. U Bouthillur de 
Ahhatis Trappa^ 1701 ; M#upeou, Viede M. l'Ahh6 de la Trappe^ 
Paris, 1702 ; Marsolliur, Vie de V Ahhi Bouthillicr de Rayic^^ Paris, 
1702 ; Lo Nain (brother of Tillernont), Vie dc Le Bouthillkr de 
Banc6, Ahhi^.t Reformat cut de la Trappe.^ Rouen, 1715; Inguinibert, 
Genuinxis Clmractcr D. Arm. Joannis Bnttilicri Ranewi, Rome, 
1718; Charles Butler, “Life of De Ranee,” Miscellanies^ vol. iii., 
London, 1817; Difbois, llisioire de V Ahhi Be Rand et de sa Rif ormCy 
2 vols., Paris, 1866; Felibien, Description de la Trappe^ Paris, 
1672; Hclyot and Badiche, Histoire dcs Ordres Religicux, art. “La 
Trappe,” Paris, 1859 ; Wetzor and Weltc, Kirchenlcxicon^ art. “Trap- 
jjisten,” Freiburg, 1849. (R. F. L.) 

TRAS-OS-MONTES (t>., ‘‘ Behind the Mountains *’) is 
the north-east frontier province of Portugal, situated on the 
other side of the Serra de Marilo from Oporto. On the 
•W. it is bounded by Entre Minho e Douro, and on the S. 
by Beira. The area is 4260 square miles, and the popula- 
tion increased from 393,279 in 1878 to 396,676 in 1881. 
Physically the province is a mountainous plateau, the most 
elevated in Portugal, and characterized by the picturesque- 
ness and wildness of its scenery. Monte Zinho reaches a 
height of 7445 feet. Vast tracts are covered with heath ; 
but in certain parts the soil is fertile, and the rich wine- 
growing district on the upper Douro (Alto Douro) is the 
native country of port. Silk-growing is also carried on ; 
and wheat, rye, hemp, and flax appear among the exports. 
The province is divided into the two administrative dis- 
tricts of Villa Real and Braganza. Besides tfle two towns 
thus named, two only, Chaves and Miranda do Douro, are 
of any considerable size. 

TRAVANCORE, a native state in Madras presidency, 
India, between 8® 4' and 10® 22' N. lat. and between 76® 
12' and 77® 38' E. long., with an area of 6730 square miles. 
It is bounded op the N. by the native state of Cochin, 
on the E. by the British districts of Madura and Tinnevelli, 
and on the S. and W. by the Indian Ocean. This state 
is described as on^ of the most picturesque portions of 
southern India. Its most marked physical feature is 
furnished by the Western Ghdts, which rise to an elevation 
of 8000 feet and are clothed with magnificent primeval 
forest ; they* throw out spurs towards the coast, along 
which there is cf belt of flat country of about 10 miles in 
width, covered with an almost unbroken mass of cocoa- 
nut and areca palms, which to a great extent constitute 
the wealth of the country. The whole surface is undulat- 
ing, and presents ^ series of hills and valleys traversed 
from east to west by many rive^p, the floods of which, 
arrested by the peculiar action ^f the Arabian Sea on the 
coast, spread themselves out into lagoons or backwaters, 
connected here and there by artificial canals, and forming 
an inland line of smooth-water communication for nearly 


the whole length of the coast. The chief river is the 
Periyir, which is navigable for 60 miles ; other important 
rivers are the PAmbai and its tributary the Achinkoil, the 
Kallada, and the Western Tdrnbraparni. Iron is abundant. 
Elephants are numerous, and tigers, leopards, bears, bison, 
elk, and various kinds of deer abound in the forests. The 
state possesses some good roads, and, on the whole, internal 
communication is tolerably complete. Travancore has an 
abundant rainfall, with every variety of climate and 
temperature. 

In 1881 the population of Travancore was found to number 
2.401,158 (males 1,197,134, females 1,204,024), of whom 1,756,610 
were Hindus, 146,909 Mohammedans, and 498,642 Christians. The 
chief towns are Trivandrum {g.v.), the capital, Aleppi, the com- 
mercial centre and chief seaport of tho state, and Quuon, another 
seajiort and military headquarters. Among the principal articles 
which the state produces are rice, cocoa-nut palm, pepper, areca- 
nut, cardamom.s, tamarind, cofTce, timber, &c. The manufactures 
comprise cocoa-nut, gingclly, lemon-grass, and laurel oils, jaggery 
and molasses, salt, nrrack, cotton cloths and yarns, pottery, and 
coir yarn, rope, and matting. Its revenue iu 1884-85 was esti- 
mated at £640,548. Travancore state is in subsidiary alliance with 
the British Government, to which it jmvs a tribute of £80,000 a 
y(3ar. It is one of the few states which have never turned against 
the British. Under the enlightened rule of tho late maharajah tho 
country made great progress, and it now stands very high among 
native states. It is free from debt, and lias a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure. The sovereignty as well as the inheritance of 
property passes in the female line. 

TRAWLING. See Fisheries. 

TREASON. The law which punishes treason is a 
necessary consequence of the idea of a state, and is essen- 
tial to the existence of the state. Most, if not all, nations 
have accordingly, at an early period of their history, made 
provision by legislation or otherwise for the punishment 
of those offences against public order which consist, in 
more or less direct attacks upon the safety of the state or 
its chief. The principle is universal; it is the applica- 
tion of the principle which leads to differences of o])inion. 
What would have been a capital crime at Rome under 
Tiberius may be no offence at all in England. It is to tho 
advantage of both the state and the citizen that what is 
treason and what is not should be clearly defined, so that 
as little as possible discretionary power, apt to be strained 
in times of popular excitement, should be left to the 
judicial or executive authorities. The importance of this 
was seen by Montesquieu. Vagueness in the crime of 
treason, says he, is sufficient to make the government 
degenerate into despotism.^ At tho same time, it may be 
observed that despotic Governments have not always left 
the crime undel^pod. The object of Henry VIII., for 
instance, was rather to define it as closely as possible by 
making certain acts treason which would not have been so 
without such definition. In both ancient and modern 
history treason has generally been a crime prosecuted by 
exceptional procedure, and visited with afflictive as dis- 
tinguished from siviple punishments (to use the termino- 
logy of Bentham). 

In Roman law the offences originally falling under the 
head of treason were almost exclusively those committed 
in military service, such as in England would be dealt 
with under the Army Act. The very name perduelliot the 
name of the crime in the older Roman law, is a proof of 
this. Perduellea were, strictly, public qnemies who bore 
arms against the state; and traitors were regarded as 
having no more rights than public enemies. The Twelve^ 
Tables made it punishable with death to communicate with 
the enemy or to betray a citizen to the enemy. Other 
kinds of perduellio were punished by interdiction of fire 
and water. The crime was tried before a special tribunal, 
the duumviri perduellionisy perhaps the earliest permanent • 
cijminal court existing at Rome. At a later period the 

^ Esprit des Lois^ bk. xu. c. 7.. 
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fiame of perduelHo gave place to that of Istsa majestas, 
deminuta or minuta mnjf^stas^ or simply majestas. The lex 
^ulia majestatis, to which the date of 48 b.c. has been 
conjecturally assigned, continued to be the basis of the 
Roman law of treason until the latest period of the empire. 
The original text of the law appears to have still dealt 
with what were chiefly military offences, such as sending 
letters or messages to the enemy, giving up a standard 
or fortress, and desertion. With the empire the law of 
jrKj^jestas received an enormous development, mainly in the 
reign of Tiberius, and led to the rise of a class of pro- 
fessional informers, called delatores} The conception of 
the emperor as divine ^ had much to do with this. It 
became a maxim that treason was next to sacrilege ^ in 
gravity. The law as it existed in the time of Justinian is 
contained chiefly in the titles of the Digest^ and Code^ 
^^Ad legem Jnlvtm 7iiajestatisy The definition given in the 
Digest (taken from Ulpian) is this : “majestatis crimen illud 
est quod adversus populum Roman urn vel ad versus sccuri- 
tatem ejus coramittitur.” Of treasons other than military 
offences, some of the more noticeable were the raising of 
an army or levying war without the command of the 
emperor, the questioning of the emperor’s choice of a suc- 
cessor, the murder of (or conspiracy to murder) hostages 
or certain magistrates of high rank, the occupation of public 
places, the meeting within the city of persons hostile to 
the state with weapons or stones, incitement to sedition 
or administration of unlawful oaths, release of prisoners 
justly confined, falsification of public documents, and 
failure of a provincial governor to quit his province at 
the expiration of his office or to deliver his army to his 
successor. The intention (vohmfas) was punishable as 
much as an overt act {efectus),^ The reported opinions as 
to what was not treason show the lengths to which the 
theory of treason must have been carried by at least some 
person in authority. It was not treason to repair a statue 
of the emperor which had decayed from age, to hit such a 
Uatue with a stone thrown by chance, to melt down such 
a statue if unconsecrated, to use mere verbal insults 
against the emperor, to fail in keeping an oath sworn by 
the emperor, or to decide a case contrary to an imperial 
constitution. Treason was one of tlie “ publica judicia,” i.c., 
one of those crimes in which any citizen w^as entitled to 
prosecute. The law went further than this, and de[)rived 
the accused in a charge of treason of his ordinary remedy 
for malicious prosecution. It also took from him the 
privilege (which those accused of other crimes generally 
possessed) from accusation by women or*infamous persons, 
from liability to be put to the torture, and from having 
his slaves tortured against him (sec Torture). The 
punishment from the time of Tiberius was death (usually 
by beheading) " and confiscation of property, coupled with 
complete civil disability. A traitor could not make a will 
or a gift or emancipate a slave. Even the death of the 
accused, if guilty of treason of the gravest kind, such as 
levying war against the state, did not extinguish the 
charge, but the memory of the deceased became infamous, 
and his property was forfeited as though he had been con- 
victed in his lifetime. 

^ See Men vale, Jtist, of the, Romans under the Kmjiiref vol. iii. 
p. 467, vol. V. p. 141. 

2 *t principes instar deorum cs-io” are the words of Tacitus. 

•• ® This crime was called Is’sa majestas divina in later law. 

^ xlviii. 4. ® ix. 8. 

• A similar provi.sion w'as contained in the Golden Bull of Charles 
IV. c. 24. In English law, with the one exception of a statute of 
Richard II. (21 Ric. II. c. 3) repealed in the first year of Henry IV., 
an overt act has alway.s been necessary. The difficulty of proving a 

» irfare intention is obvious. In French and German law the overt act 
{attentat or Uniernehinen) is as indispons.ible as in English. 

. ^ To harbour a fugitive enemy was punishable only by deportati(fc, 

xlviii. 19, 40 


The law of England corresponds to a considerable 
extent with Roman law; in fact, treason is made by 
Blackstone the equivalent of the crimen Imse majestatis. 
The history of the crime in the two systems agrees in this 
that in both the law was settfed by legislatiqp at a com^ 
paratively early period, and subsequently developed by 
judicial construction. In both, too, thvjre weve exceptional 
features distinguishing this crime from other offeno^s.® 
For instance, at common Jaw treason i/aa not bailable 
(except by the Queen’s Bench) or clergyable, could not be 
cleared by sanctuary, and did not admit of accessories, for 
all were principals, nor could a marnied woman plead 
coercion by her husband. To stand mute and refuse to 
plead did not save the lands of the accused, as it did in 
felony, so that the “ peine forte et dKre ” (see Torture) was 
unncces.sary in treason. These severities were due to the 
conception of treason as a breach of the oath of allegiance. 
Other differences introduced by statute will be mentioned 
later. In some cases a statute simply affirmed the common 
law, as did the Statute of Treasons to a great extent, and 
as did 2G Hen. VIIL c. 13, depriving . those accused of 
treason of the benefit of sanctuary". How far thjj Roman 
law was consciously imitated in England it is impossible 
to determine. It was certainly not adopted to its full 
extent, for many acts were majestas which were never 
treason, even in the most despotic periods. ‘Treason was 
the subject of legislation in many of the pre-Conquest 
codes. The laws of Alfred ® and yEthclrcd punished with 
death any one plotting against the life of the kirig. Soon 
after the Conquest the Leges Uenrici Frimi'^^ put any one 
slaying the king’s messenger in the king’s mercy. The 
crime was shortly defined by Glanvill and at greater 
length by Bracton,^^ who follows Roman law closely. He 
includes under treason sedition and coining. Treason^ 
seems to have rested chiefly, if not wholly, upon common 
law until the year 1352, when the famous Statute of 
Treasons (25 Edw. III. st. 5, c. 2) was passed. The 
statute appears to have arisen from a petition of the 
Commons in 1348, praying for a definition of the offence 
of accroaching royal power, a charge on which sovoral 
persons — notably Gaveston and the Despencers — had 
suffered. The offences made treason by the statute are 
these: — (1) to compass or imagine the de^ith of the 
king,^^ the queen, or their eldest son and heir ; (2) to 
violate the king’s companion, or his eldest daughter 
unmarried, or the wife of his eldest son and heir ; (3) to 
levy war against the king in his realm, or' be adherent to 
the king’s enemies in his realm, giving them aid and com- 
fort ill the realm or elsewhere ; (4) to counterfeit the 
king’s great or privy seal or his money ; (5) to bring false 
money into the realm, counterfeit to the money of Eng- * 
land, as the money called Lushburgh,^® knowing the money 
to be false; (6) to slay the chancellor, ‘treasurer, or the 
king’s jif.stices of the one bench or the other, justices in 
eyre, or justices of assize, and all otljer justices assigned 
to hear and determine, being in their places doing their 
offices. The statute further defined petty treason to be 
the slaying of a master by his servant, a husband by his 
wife, or a prelate by a man secular or religioiis owing him 
allegiance. In all cases of treason not specified in the 
statute the justices before whom the case came weus to 
tarry without going to judgment until the cause had been 

® The position of treason as a special ciiiiie prosecuted by special 
procedure is one common to most legal systems at some period of 
their existence. For instance, in Germany, by a constitution of Henry 
VII. the procedure was to bf summary, sine strepitu et figura judidi. 

» c. 4. ^0 V. 80. “ Ixxix. 2. xiv. 1. 1186. 

These words, according to Luders {Law Tracts, note ad fin, ), 
mean'to attempt or contrive. 

This by 1 Mary, sess. 3, c. 1 includes a queen regnant 

i,e,, Luxemburg, 
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showed and declared before the king and his parliament 
whether it ought to be judged treason or felony. The 
statute, so far as it defines the offence, is still law, except 
the clauses aS|to counterfeiting the seal, coining, and petit 
treason, r^epealed rospcctiVely, after a considerable amount 
of intermediate modification by statute, bv 11 Geo. IV. 
and 1 Willf IV. c, 66,^2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 34, 30 Geo. III. 
^ 48, and 9 Geo. IV.* c. 31.* Petit treason is now treated 
as murder, 24t and 25 Vtct. c. 100.^ From the time of 
the passingbf the Statute of Treasons the limits of treason 
were continually being extended for a time, and again 
reduced to the bounds fixed by the statute. It protected 
only the king^s life, and its insufficiency was supplemented 
in periods of danger by legislation, often of a temporary 
nature. Under Kichard II. and Henry VIII. many new 
offences were made treason ,2 but the Acts creating these 
new treasons were repealed at the earliest opportunity by 
the parliaments of. their successors, and the Statute of 
Treasons was made the final standard by 1 Mary, sess. 1, 
c. 1. The reign most prolific in statutory additions to the 
law of treason was undoubtedly that of Henry VIII. 
Legislation in this reign was little more than a register 
of the fluctuating opinions of the monarch. Thus, by 25 
Hen. VI IF. c. 22 it was treason not to believe Mary 
illegitinfato and Elizabeth legitimate ; by 28 Hen. VIII. 
c. 7 it was treason to believe either legitimate ; by 35 
Hen. VIII. •c. 1 it was treason not to believe both 
legitimate. An interesting act of this reign, 37 Hen. 
VJIF. TJ. 10, shows that a class of men like the Roman 
delatores must have been called into existence by all the 
new legislation. The Act constituted it felony to make 
anonymous charges of treason without daring to appear in 
support of them before the king or council. Out of the 
mass of Henry VII r.’s Acts, only two are still law, — 28 
Hen. VIII. c. 15 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 2, giving power 
to try treasons committed within the jurisdiction of the 
admiralty and out of the realm. Many other instances of 
offences of a temporary kind made treason at different! 
times occur among L e statutes, especially in tho.se levelled 
at the papal jurisdiction by the parliaments of Elizabeth. 
A few of the more interesting of other kinds may be 
briefly noticed. It was treason by 21 Ric. II. c. 4 to 
attempt to appeal or annul judgments made by parliament 
against certain traitors; by 2 Hen. V. st. 1, c. 6, and 29 
Hen. VI. c. 2 to break a truce or .safe-conduct ; by 5 and 
6 Edward VI. c. 11 to hold castles, fortresses, or muni- 
tions of war against the king; by 17 tlar, II. c. 5 to 
adhere to the United Provinces ; by 9 Will. Ill, c. 1 to 
return without licence if an adherent of the Pretender ; 
by 12 and 13 Will. III. c. 3 to correspond with the Pre- 
tender ; and by 57 Geo. III. c. 6 to compass or imagine 
the death of the prince regent. In addition to these, 
many Acts of attainder were passed at different times. 
One of the most severe was that against Catherine 
Howard, 33 Heji. VIII. c. 21, which went as far as to 
make it treasonable for any queen to conceal her ante- 
nuptial incontinence. Other Acts were those against 
Archbishop Scrope, Owen Glendower, Jack Cade, Lord 
Seymour, ^ir John Fenwick, James Stuart, and Bishop 
Atterbury. In one case, that of Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Bradshaw, aii Act of attainder was passed after the death 
of those guilty of the treason, 12 Car. II, c. 30. At times 

^ Since the disap]i»Qarance of petit treason as a distinct crime, it 
seems useless to retain the old name of high treason by which what 
may be called treasbn proper was formerly known. 

“ Une reason for making these ofliiices treason rather than felony 
was no doubt to give the crowif rather than the lonl of the fee the 
right to the real estate of the criminal on forfeiture. Had the oflfencea 
been felony the king wottld have had only his year, day, and waste 
on the estate escheating to the loixl, as was the case in treason before* 
the Statute of Treasons (see Felony). 


Acts of indemnity were passed to relieve those who had* 
taken part in the suppression of rebellion from any possible 
liability for illegal proceedings. Three such Acts were 
passed in the reign of William HI. 

The Statute of Treasons, ns interpreted by the judges, is still the 
standard by which an act is determined to be treason or not. The 
judicial interpretation has been sometimes strained to meet cases 
scarcely within the contemplation of the framers of the statute: 
e.g.f it became established uoctriiie that a conspiracy to levy war 
against the king’s pemon or to imprison or depose nim might be 
given in evidence as an overt act of compassing nis death, and that 
spoken words, though they could not in themselves amount to 
treason, might constitute an overt act, and so be evidence. Besides 
decisions on particular cases, the judges at different times came to 
general resolutions which had an appreciable effect on the law. The 
principal resolutions were those of 1397 (confirmed by 21 Ric. II. 
c. 12), of 1557, and those agreed to in the case of the regicides at 
the Restoration and reported by Sir John Kclyng. A remarkable 
resolution in favorem rci among the latter was that a ])ri8oner 
ought not to bo ironed during trial. The result of judicial decisions 
on t)ie Statute of Treasons was summed up in Acts passed in 1786, 
made pennanent in 1817 and in 1848 (57 Geo. 111. c. 6 and 11 
Viet. c. 12, the latter often called the Treason Felony Act). The 
effect of this legislation, according to Mr Justice Stephen, is that 
such of the judicial constructions as extend the imagining of the 
king’s death to imagining his death, destruction, or any bodily 
harm tending to death or destruction, maim or wounding, im- 
prisonment or restraint, have been adopted, while such of the con- 
structions as make the imagininji^ of his deposition conspiring to 
levy war against him, and instigatiim foreigners to invade the- 
realm, have not been abolished, but are left to rest on the authority 
of decided cases, 'fhe present state of the law has be(‘n incori)or- 
ated by skilled lawyers in the draft criminal code, which will no 
doubt become an Act when parliament has leisure to devote to 
matters of this kind. The code draws a distinction between treason 
and treasonable crimes, the former including such acts (omitting 
thvse that are obviously obsolete) as by tlie Statute of Trejisons and 
8ubse<iuent legislation are regarded as treason proper, the latter 
including the crimes contained in the Act of 1848. In the words 
of the code (§ 76) “ treason is {a) the act of killing Her Majesty, or 
doing her any bodily harm tending to death or destruction, maim or 
w'oundiug, and the a(rt of imprisoning or restraining her; or {b) the 
forming and manifesting by an overt act an intention to kill Her 
Majesty, or to do her any bodily liarm tending to death or destruc- 
tion, maim or wounding, or to imj)rison or to restrain her; or (c) 
the act of killing the eldest son and heir-apparent of Her Majesty, 
or the queen consort of any king of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland; or {d) the forming and manifesting by an 
overt act an intention to kill the eldest son and heir-apparent of 
Her Majesty, or the queen consort of any king of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; or (c) conspiring with any 
person to kill Her Majesty, or to do her any bodily harm tending 
to death or destruction, maim or wounding, or conspiring with any 
person to imprison or restrain her ; or (/) levying war against Her 
Majesty cither with intent to depose Her Majesty from the style, 
honour, and royal name of the imperial crown of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Irelaml or of any other of Her 
Majesty’s doinijimns or countries ; or in order by force or constraint 
to compel Her Majesty to change her measures or counsels, or in 
order to intimidate or overawe both Houses or either House of 
Parliament ; or {g) conspiring to levy war against Her Majesty 
with any sinJi intent or for any such purpose as aforesaid ; or (4) 
instigating any foreigner witli force to invade this realm or any 
other of the dominions of Her Majesty; or {i) assisting any public 
enemy at war with Her Majesty in such war by any means whatso- 
ever; or {j) violating, whether with her consent or not, a queen 
consort, or the wife of the eldest son and heir-apparent for the time 
being of the king or queen regnant.” There are a few otlier Acts 
still in force besides those of 1817 and 1848 which have dealt with 
substantive law. By 11 Henry VII. c. 1 obedience to the de facto 
sovereign for the time being is not treason. By 1 Anno st. 2, c, 
21, it is treason to endeavour to hinder the next successor to the 
crown from succeeding, and by 6 Anne c. 41 it is treason to 
maliciously, advisedly, and directly by writing or printing main- 
tain and affirm that any |>ersou has a righf to the crown otherwise 
than aewding to the Acts of Settlement and Union, or that the 
crown and parliament cannot pass statutes for the limitation of«4ha 
succession to the crown. 

The Acts dealing with procedure and punishment are more 
numerous, and are characterized by a slowly increasing favour shown 
to the accused,— in fact, considerably greater than in felony, for 
counsel were not allowed to prisoners in charges of felony until 
1836, and sucli prisoners are still not entitled to a copy iff the 
indictment or the names of the witnesses or jury. With respect to 
the mode of trial, the effect of common law and le^lation is that 
there are now four varieties, — Impeachment (^.vJ, trial of a poor 
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bv the peers, court martial, aud trial by ii judge of the High Court 
of Justice and a jury. The offence cannot bo tried at quarter 
sessions. Trial by battle in cases of treason ceased in the 14th 
century, as far as regards appeals in the common law courts or in 
parliament, by the effect of several statutes passed between 1332 
and 1399. Appeals of treason were finally abolished in 1819 (see 
Appeal). In the court of the lord high constable an award of 
battle occurred as lately as 1631 in the case of Lord Rea.^ Traitors 
in the reign of Edward IV., and perhaps later, were at times tried 
by martiiu law. The issue of commissions of martial law in time 
of peace was declared illegal by the Petition of Right in 1628. 
The prerogative of the crown to try traitors by martial law in time 
of open rebellion still exists, and is recognized by statute. In two 
Acts, for instance, dealing with Ireland, 43 Geo. HI. c. 117 and 3 
and 4 Will. IV. c. 4, it was provided that nothing in the Acts was 
to take away the un<loubtcd prerogative of the crown for the public 
safety to resort to the exercise of martial law against open enemies 
and traitors. A peer is tried before the House of Lords, or the 
court of the lord high steward if the trial be during the recess of 

f arliament. Procedure in such trials is regulated by 7 and 8 Will. 

II. c. 3, and other Acta. The last trial of a peer for treason was 
that of Lord Lovat in 1746-47. Persons subject to naval or 
military law are triable by court martial in certain cases under the 
powers given by the Naval Discipline Act, 1866, and the Army 
Act, 1881. The trial of treason committed out of the realm is 
regulated by 35 Hen. VIII. c. 2, 6 and 6 hklw. VI. c. 11, and 7 
Anno c. 21. Lord Maeguire was tried by jury in England under 
86 Hen. VIII. c. 2 for treason committed in Ireland.* Procedure 
before and at the trial depends upon a large number of Acts, of 
which the most important is one passed in 1695 (7 and 8 Will. III. 
c. 3). It enacted that persons indicted for treason are to have a 
copy of the indictment delivered to them five days before trial. 
The court is empowered to assign counsel for the prisoner (a power 
extended to impeachments by 20 Geo. II. c. 30). The oath of two 
witnesses, or confession in open court, or refusal to plead, or per- 
emptory challenge of more than thirty-five jurors is necessary for 
conviction. The witnesses must bo both to the same overt act or 
one to one and the other to another overt act of the same treason. 
If two or more treasons of divers kinds are alleged in one indict- 
ment, one witness to prove one treason and another to prove 
another are not sufficient. No person is to be indicted unless 
within three years after the offimee, except on a charge of attempted 
assassination of the king. Tlio accused is to have copies of the 
panel of the jury* two days before trial. He is entitled to the 
same process to com|>el his witnesvSes to appear as is usually granted 
to compel the witnesses for the prosecution. No evidence is to bo 
given of any overt act not expressly laid in the indictment. The 
Act expressly denied the prisoner the names of the witnes-ses 
against him. The law on this point was altered by 7 Anne c. 21, 
which enacted that a list of suen witnesses was to be delivered to 
him ten days before trial. Such witnes.ses had previously been 
made examinable upon oath by 1 Anne st. 2, c. 9. By 5 and 6 
Viet c. 51 (extending the provisions of an Act of 1800) the 
advantages given b}-^ the Act of William HI. are not to extend to 
a prisoner charged with treason in compassing or imagining any 
bodily harm tending to the death or destruction, maiming or 
wounding of the queen, w’here the overt act is an attempt to injure 
the person of the queen. In such a case the trial is to proceed in 
every respect and on the like evidence as if it were for murder. By 
11 yict. c. 12 no prosecution for a felony under the Act, in so far 
as it is expressed by open and advised speaking only, is to be 
instituted unless information be given to a justice or sheriff w'ithin 
six days and a warrant issued within ten days of the information, 
and^ no person is to be convicted of such an offence except on con- 
fession m open court or proof by two witne.ssos. The prisoner is 
not to be acquitted if the facts amount to treason. There may be 
accessories to felonies under this Act, which, as has been already 
stated, there cannot bo to treason. The ])rosccutor and witnesses 
are not entitled to costa. By a later Act of the same year (11 and 
12 Viet. c. 42, § 23) a person charged with treason is not to be 
admitted to bail except by order of a secretary of state or by the 
Queen’s Bench Division or a judge thereof in vacation. 

The punishment of treason at conimon law was barbarous in the 
extreme.-* The sentence was that the offender, if a man, be drawn 
on a hurdle to the place of execution, that there he be hanged by 
the neck till he be de&vl, that his head be severed from his body, 
and that his body be divided into four quarters, the head and 
quarters to be at the disposal of the crown. A woman was drawn 
to the jdace of execution, and tlicre burned alive. The Acts of 30 
Ueo. III. c. 48 and 64 Geo. III. c. 146 changed the sentence to 

1 Shakespeare twice makes effective use of the trial by battle In treason, in 
King Lear and Richard II, 2 4 Slate Triali, 663. * 

• By the Bill of Rights the Jurors In trials for treason must have been free- 
hcjdewi. This provision of the Act was repealed by 9 Geo. IV. c. 60. 

^ The exceptional character of the punishment, like that of the procedure, may 
be paralleled from Germany. The punishment of traitors by Frederick II. by , 
wrapping them In lead and throwing them Into a furnace la alluded to by Dante, 
Hftrno, xxlll. 66. , 


hanging in the case of women, and in the case of men enabled the 
crown, by warrant under the sign manual countersigned by a 
secretary of state, to change the sentence to beheading or remit it 
altogether. By the Felony Act, 1870, the punishment is hanging 
only, but 54 Geo. HI. c. 146 appears to be still so /ar in force that 
beheading may be substituted oy wairaiit of the crown where the 
criminal is a man. Attainder and forfeiture are abolished by the 
Felony Act, 1870, except where the offender has been outlawed,* 
The maximum penalty for a felony under the Act of 1*848 is pehal 
servitude for life. In every pardcgi of treason the offence is to bfj, 
particularly specified therein (see Pa upon). 

Trials for treason in Great Britain and Ireland have been very 
numerous, and occupy a large part of the numerous volumes of the 
Stale Trials, Some of the more interesting may be mentioned. 
Before the Statute of Treasons were those of Gaveston and the 
Despensers in the reign of Edward H. on charges of accroaching 
tjio royal power. After the Statute were those (some before the 
peers by trial or impeachment, most before the ordinary criminal 
courts) of Einpson and Dudley, Fisher, M6Ve, the carl of Surrey, 
the duke of Somerset, Anne Boleyn, Lady Jane Grey,, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, Cranmer, the queen of Scots, Sir Walter Raleigh, Strafford, 
Laud, Sir Henry Vane and other regicides, William, Lord Russell, 
Algernon Sidney, the duke of Monmouth, aftd those implicated in 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, the Gunpowder, Popish, Rye House, and 
other ^ots. Cases where the proceeding W’as by bill of attainder 
have been already mentioned. Occasionally the, Result of a trial 
was confirmed by statute. In some of tlu^so trials, ns is well 
known, the law was considerably straineihin order to insuroia con- 
viction. Since the Revolution there liavc been the cases of those 
who took part in the risings of 1715 and 1745, Lord George Gordon 
in 1780, Hardy and Horne Tooke in 1794, the Cato Street con- 
spirators in 1820, Frost in 1840, and the Fenians iij 1867. It 
should bo noticed that many cases of proceedings for treason 
against foreigners occur. Treason comniRted by them within the 
realm is a breach of what has been called local allegiance, due to 
tliq sovereign of the country in which they reside. Such ore the 
cases of Leslie, bishoj) of Ross, ambassador to Elizabeth from the 
queen of Scots, the Marquis do Guiscard in Queen Anne’s reign, 
and Gyllenborg, the ambassador from Sweden to Gcorgo H. Pro- 
ceedings against ambassadors for treason have never gone beyond 
imprisonment, more for safe custody than as a punishment. No 
amount of residence abroad will suffice to exempt a native-born 
subject from the penalty of treason if ho bear arms against the 
country of his birtn.® 

Misprision (from the old Fremffi mespris) of treason, in the w'ords 
of Blackstoiio, “ consists in the hare knowledge aud ooncealinent of 
^treason, without any degree of assent thereto, for any assent makes 
the party a principal traitor.” At common law even the conceal- 
ment was treason, but 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 11 and 1 and 2 Ph. 
and M. c. 10 made concealment a misprision only. The offi nce 
was dealt with by many Acts, under some of which rather remark- 
able crimes were made misprision; e.g.^ 14 Eliz. c. 3 constituted 
the counterfeiting of foreign coinage a misprision. The procedure 
in trials for misprision is in general the same as that followed in 
trials for treason, most of the Acts regulating procedure irieluding 
both crimes. The punishment is loss of the profit of the lands cu 
the offender during life, and imprisonment for life. 

Cognate OferuxK, — Under this head may be conveniently grouped 
certain offences against public order which, though not tecbnicnlly 
treason or treasonable offences (to use the language of the draft 
criminal code), are so nearly allied to them as to make it convenient 
to treat them under the head of treason. The most interesting of 
these for historical reasons is The word is derived 

from pra^mmire ov praemoneri facias, the introductory words of the 
writ of summons to the defendant to answer the charge. From 
this the word came to bo used to denote the ofTonces prosecuted 
by means of|^?uch a writ, usually of aii ecclesiastical kind. The 
Statute of Praemunire, specially so called, is 16 Ric. 1 1, c. 5, enact- 
ing that the procuring at Rome or elsewhere t f any translations, 
bulls, Ac., against the king puts the i>ersori8 oflTending out of the 
king’s protection, subjects tlieir goods to forfeiture anti themselves 
to attachment or process of prmnunire facias. The Act introduceil 
no new principle, but simply continued the anti-papal policy 
visible in the Statutes of Provisors, the earliest of whiefc dated from 
1307. At different times many other Acts were pM.sed, extending 
the penalties of priemnnire to other crimes, usually tho.so connect^ 
with the supremacy of the pope (2 Hen. IV. c. 4, mentioned under 
Tithes, is an example), but sometimes of a more distinctly political 
as distinguished from religious nature. Thu^ it is prsemunire by 
13 Car. I. c. 1 to affirm the power of parliament to legislate with- 
out the crown, by the Habeas Corpus Act to senJ a prisoner beyond 
seas, and to verbally assert thq right of a [lerson to the crowif con- 

* Proceodlnfifs after the death of an alleged traitor might at one time have 
been taken, but only to a very limited extent aa compared with what waa 
allowed In RoTnan and Scota law. Sir £. Coke /4 Rep., 67) atates that the) o 
might have been forfeiture of the land or goods of one slain in rebellion on view 
of the body by the lord chief justice of England as supreme coroner. 

* See iEncoa Macdonald's cose, 18 State Trials, 867. 
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trary to tho Acts of Settlement and Union is praemunire by 6 Anne 
c. 41. To do so by writing or printing is, as has been said, treason. 
The latest Act constituting a praemunire is the Royal Marriage 
Act, 12 Geo. HI. c. 11, which subjects to the penalties of premunire 
any one guilty of^n breach of the provisions of tho Act. A peer 
charged with praemunire is no tSn titled to trial by his peers, but is 
to be tried Uy a jury. The most famous historical instance of a 
prosecution on the Statute of Prafmunire was that of Wolsey in 
1629.* Other Aflfcnccs'cogiyito to treJiaon are publishing scandalous 
fltyies about the king (the leasing-making of Scotch law), mal- 
administration ant) sale of piil^ic offices, coining, olfcnccs against 
the Foreign E»listment Act, and the crimes specially provided 
against by 33 Hen. VIII. c. 12 and 5 and 6 Viet. c. 51. The 
former Act punished malicious striking in tho king’s palace by 
perpetual imprisonment, fine, and loss of tho right hand. The 
minute provisions for the mutilation of the offender are very 
curious, but not of immediate interest, as that part of the Act 
which inflicto^l mutilation was repealed by 9 Geo. IV. c. 31. By 
5 and 6 Viet. c. 61 it is a^iigh misdemeanour, punishable by penal 
servitude for seven years, to wilfully discharge, point, aim, or 
present at the person of the queen any gun or other anna, loaded 
or not, or to strike at or attempt to throw anything upon the 
queen’s i>orson, or to prbduco any firearms or other arms, or any 
explosive or dangerous matter, near her person, with intent to , 
injure or alarm her or to commit a breach of the peace. For other j 
offences whi<di are yioro or less nearly connected with treason refer- 
ence may be madb to the articles Libel, Oaths, Petition, Riot, 
and Sedmton. ^ • 

Scotland . — Treason included treason proper, or crimes against the 
crown or tlie state, such as rebellion, and crimes wliich, though not 
technically ^treasonable, were by legislation punishe<l as treason. 
Examples of ^hc latter were the remaining iu England against the 
king’s will, 1430, c, 19; wilful fire-raising, 1526, c. 10; kidnapping, 
1567,c. 27 ; theft, reset, anti stouthriof by banded men, 1587, c. 34. 
There were also many acts dealing with otfen(!ca in the nature of 
resistance* to authority, such as unlawful convocations, and with 
treasons of a merely transitory nature, such as attempting to restore 
the Ruthveiis (1000), taking or owning tho Covenants (1685), or 
‘corresponding with James Vll. (1608). Acts of forfeiture were 
sometimes directed against individuals, as 1645, c. 23, against tho 
marquis of Huiitly. Scottish proco<luro was as a rule less favour- 
able to tho accused than English. In one matter, however, tho 
• opposite was tho case. Advocates compellable to act on behalf of 
tho accused were allowed him by 1587, c. 57, more than a century 
before the concession of a similar indulgence in England. At ono 
time trial iu absence and even after death was allowed, ns in Roman 
law. Ill tho case of Robert Leslie, in 1540, a summons after death 
was held by the estates to be competent, and the bonos of tho 
deceased were e.xhumod and presented at the bar of the court* 
The Act 1542, c. 13, confined this revolting procedure to certain 
treasons of the more heinous kiud. By 7 Anne c. 21 trial in 
absence — tho last instance of which haa occurred in 1698 — was 
abolished. ’J’he same Act assimilated tho law and practice of 
treason to that of England in other respects by enacting that no 
crime should be treason or misprision in Scotland but such as was 
treason or misprision in England. Tho Act further provided that 
the trial was to be by a jury of twelve, not fifteen as in other crimes, 
before the court.of justiciary, or a commission of oy>r and terminer 
containing at least three lords of justiciary. To slay a lord of 
justiciary or lord of session, or to counterfeit tho great seal, was 
made treason. The Act also contained provisions as to forfeiture,* 
qualification of jurors, and ]uoccduro. Outlawry for treason was 
regulated by 22 Geo. II. c. 48. The punishment still remains the 
same as it was in England before the Felony Act, 1870, and 
attainder and forfeiture are still the effects of condemnation for 
treason, tho Act oi 1870 not extending to Scotland. Cue or two 
other statutory provisions may bo briefly noticed. Thj trial of a 
peer of Great Britain for treason committed in Scotland is to be by 
a commission from tke crown, on indictment found by a jury of 
twelve (6 Anno c. 23, 6 Geo. IV. c. 66). Bail in treason-felony is 
only to be allowed by consent of the public prosecutor or warrant 
of tne high or circuit court (11 Viet. c. 12). The term lese^viajesty 
was sometimes used for what was treason proper, c.g. in 1524, c. 4, 
making it le!te-majesty to transport the king out of tho realm, 
eometimes as a sy^ionym of leasing •nvaking. This crime (also called 

1 Authorititt.—T\i^ text-wrltcri on criminal law, such as Hale and HAwkln* ; 
Bacon, Laio Tract»^ Casoa of Treason; Coke, 8 /nj/., 1-89; Sir R. Holbourno, 
Utading on the Statute of Trta»ont\ Ludevs, Law Tracis; Foster, Discourse of 
Treason; Stephen, Comm., •vol. Iv. bk. vl. ch. vl. Tho Statute of Treasons fa 
noticed by Hallam, Const. Hist., vol. ill. p. 203 ; Stubbs, Cofist. Hist.^ vol. III. 
p. 618. The most valuably modern authorities are Stephen, Hist, of the Criminal 
law, Tol all. ch. xxlli., and Willis Bund. Selection of Cases from the State Trials, 

3 In the one instance in Enfi^land— that of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw — 
where the bodies of alleged traitors werb exhumed after death they were not 
brought to the bar of a court as in Scotland. 

8 The provlsioni in the Act as^to forfeiture (now repealed) were, according to 
BUckstone, Cotnm^ vol. iv. p. 884, the result of a compromise between the House 
of Lords, in favour of its continuance, and the House of Commons, snpported by 
the Scottish nation, struggling to secure a total Immunity from this disability. 


verbal sedition) consisted in the engendering discord between king ’ 
and people by slander of the king.^ Tho earliest Act against 
leasing-making eo noniina waa in 1624. Tho reign of James VI. 
was pre-eminently prolific in legislation against this crime. It is 
now of no practical interest, as prosecutions for leasing-making 
have long fallen into desuetude. Atone time, however, the power? 
of tho various Acts were put into force with great severity, especially 
in tho trial of tho carl of Argyll in 1681. The punishment for 
leasing-making, once capital, is now, by 6 Geo. IV. c. 47, fine or 
imprisonment, or both. Tho offonco of prtemunire was introduced 
into Scotland at a comparatively late period. By 6 Anne c. 23 it 
is prrernuniro for tho peers of S{iotland assembled to elect represen- 
tatives to treat of any other matter.® 

Ireland. — Numerous Acts, beginning with 18 Hen. VI. c. 2, 
were passed by the Irish parliament — in many cases more echoes of 
previous English legislation. As in England and Scotland, there 
was a tendency to include under treason crimes of quite another 
character. Murder was made treason by 10 Hen. Vll. c. 21, and 
arson by 13 Hen. VIII. c. 1. Apparently the law must sometimes 
have been strained against accused persons, for 3 and 4 Ph. and M. 
c. 11 enacted that trials for treason were to bo according to the 
corn moil law. Treasons of a temporary nature were often the 
subject of legislation. An example is 11 Eliz. c. 0, making it treason 
to assume the name and authority of (J’Ncill. The provisions of tho 
English Act of William III. as to witnesses, &c., were not extended 
to Ireland until 1821 bv 1 and 2 Geo. IV. c. 24. Many Acts of 
ndemnity were i)a8sed both by the parliaments of Ireland and of 
tho United Kinguom. Among tho more important were an Irish 
Act of 1799 (39 Geo. III. c. 3), indemnifying those who had been 
active iu suppressing the treasonable rising of the previous year, 
and one of the parliament of the United Kingdom (41 Goo. III. c. 
104), indemnifying those who had taken part in the suppression 
of rebellion subsequent to 1799. Tho law is now practically the 
same as that of England, unless where exceptional political circum- 
stances have led to exceptional legislation. Thus a scries of enact- 
ments called the “Whiteboy Acts” (passed bv tho Irish and the 
United Kingdom parliaments between 1775 and 1830) was intended 
to give additional facilities to the executive for the suppression of 
tumultuous risings. Many Irish Acts dealt with unlicensed posses- 
sion and manufacture of arms. A similar policy was continued 
after the Union, and appears in the Peace Preservation Act, 1881, 
continued in 1887 for five years, Some Acts, such as 3 and 4 Will, 
IV. c. 4, went as far as to make offenders in a procloimod district 
triable by court-martial. By tho Prevention of Crime Act, 1882, 
now expired, tho lord-lieiiteuaut was empowered to issue special 
commissions for tho trial without jury of treason and treason -felony. 
The power was never exercised. The Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, 1887, deals with resistance to authority and offences 
of a treasonable nature, especially “ dangerous associations,” though 
treason is not mentioned oy name. 

British Colonics and Dcpemlcncics. — Tho law in tho main agrees 
with that of the mother country, but it is quite competent lor a 
colony to deal with treason by its own legislation whicn need not 
necessarily bo in accordance with English law, and is sometimes ex- 
prc.s8cd in more definite terms. Thus the Inelian penal code makes 
it punishable with transportation for life to wage war against the 
Government of any Asiatic power in alliance or at peace with the 
queen, or to attempt to excite feelings of disaffection to the Govern- 
ment. Numerous temporary Acts wore passed about the time of 
the mutiny, ono of the most characteristic being an Act of 1858 
making rebellious villages liable to confiscation. By the Cape of 
Good llope statutes it is treason to deliver arms or guniiowder to 
tho queen’s enemies. Many colonies adopt tho English legislation 
as to procedure, and some, as Now South Wales, &c., enact the 
Treason Felony Act. A striking feature of colonial legislation on 
this subject is the great number of Acta of indemnity passed after 
different rebellions. Instances of such A(;ts occur in the legislation 
of Canada, Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, New Zealand, St Vin- 
cent, and Jamaica. The most important in tho history of law is 
the Jamaica Act of 1866, indemnifying Mr Eyre for any acts com- 
mitted during the suppression of the rising in the previous year. 

It was finally held by tlie Exchequer Chamber in 1870 that this Act 
protected Mr Eyre from being sued successfully in England on a 
cause of action arising out of nis acts during tho outbrealc (‘* Phil- 
lips V. Eyre,” Laxo Reports, 6 Queen's Bench, 1). • 

United States. — The law is based upon tlftit of England. By 
Art. 3 8. 3 M the constitution ** treason against the United States 
shall consist only in levying war against them, or iu adhering t# 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to 
the same overt act, or on confession in open court. The Congress 
shaU have power to declare the punishment of treason ; but no 
attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the person attainted.” By Art 2 Ik 4i 

» « Itl8 called by Hallam the old mystery of Iniquity In Scots law.” 

6 For the existing Scots law of treason see Macdonald, Criminal Law, p. 920t 
For leasing-making see Hume, Comm., vol. i. p. 846. 
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impeachlhent for and conviction of treason is a ground for remov- 
ing the president, vice-president, and otljcr civil officers. The 
punishment by an Act of 1790 was declared to be death by hanging. 
But during the Civil War a new Act (17 July 1862) was passed, 
providing that the punishment should be death, or, at the discretion 
of the court, im[)risonment at hard labour for not less than five 
years, and a fine of not less than 10,000 dollars to bo levied on the 
real and personal property of the offender, in addition to disability 
to hold any office under the United States. The Act of 1862 and 
other Acts also deal with the crimes of inciting or engaging in 
rebellion or insurrection, criminal correspondence with foreign 
Governments in relation to any disputes or controversies with the 
United States, or to defeat the measures of the Government of 
the United States, seditions, conspiracy, recruiting soldiers or 
sailors and enlistment to serve against the United States. The 
Act of 1790 further provides for the delivery to the ))risoner of 
a copy of the indictment and a list of the jurors, for defence by 
counsel, and for the finding of the indictment within three years 
after the commission of the treason. Misprision of treason is de- 
fined to bo the crime committed by a person owing allegiance to 
the United States, and having knowledge of the commission of any 
iTimo against them, who conceals and docs not as soon as may be 
liscloso and make known the same to the president or to some 
judge of the United States, or to the governor or to some judge 
or justice of n particular State. The ])unishment is imprisonment 
for not more than seven years and a fine of not more than 1000 
dollars (see Revised Statutes, 1033, 1034, 1043, 5331-r)338 ; Story, 
Comtiiution of United tSf.ates, §§ 1296-1301, 1790-1802). 
Treason against the United States cannot be imjuirod into by any 
State court, but the Stabis may, and some of them have, their own 
constitutions and legislation us to treasons committed against 
themselves, generally following the lines of the constitution and 
legislation of the United States. In some cases there are differ- 
ences which are worth notice. Thus the constitution of Ma.s.sa. 
chusetts, § 25, declares that no subject ought in any case or in 
any time to bo declared guilty of treason by the legislature. The 
same provision is contained in the constitutions of Vermont, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Alabama, and others. In some ^States 
the crime of treason cannot be pardoned ; in others, as in New 
York, it may be pardoned by the legislature, and the governor may 
suspend the sentence until the end of the session of the legislature 
next following conviction. In some States a person convicted of 
treason is disqualified for exercising the franchise. In New York 
conviction carries with it forfeiture of real estate for the life of the 
convict and of his goods and chattels. (J. Wf.) 

TREASURE-TROVK is defined by Blackstone to 
money or coin, gold, silver, plate, or bullion found hidden 
in the earth or other private place, the owner thereof being 
unknown. This definition is simply an extension of the 
Roman law definition of thesaurus inveuUcs as an ancient 
deposit of money {vetus depositio peewdm) found by 
accident and without actual search. The right to treasure- 
irovo was not, however, the same in Roman and English 
law. The former at its latest stage divided it between the 
finder and the owner of the land on which it was found, 
except where it was found on public or imperial property, 
when one-half went to the fi.se. If a man found treasure 
on his own land, ho had a right to the whole. The rights 
of the crown, modified by those of the feudal lord, gradu- 
ally became more extensive in the feudal law of Europe, 
so much so as to become, in the words of Grotius, “jus 
commune et quasi gentium.” In more recent times there 
has been a return, at any rate in the case of France, to the 
division made by the Roman law. In England the com- 
mon law, which at one time apparently conferred treasure- 
trove, wherever found, upon the finder, now gives it all to 
the king, in accordance with the maxim “ quod nullius est 
fitdomini regis.” This is always provided that the owner 
cannot* be known pr discovered. If he can be, he and not 
the king is entitled to it. • 

A right to treasure-trove may be granted by the British crown as 
a B'ranchise {q.v.). It is the duty of one finding treasure to make 
it known to the coroner. By the statute De Officio Coronatoris 
(4 Edw. L st. 2), the coroner is to inquire of treasure that is found, 
who were the finders and likewise who i.s suspected thereof, and 
that may be well perceived where one liveth riotously, haunting 
ctawems, and hath done so of long time. Concealment of treasure- 
trove is a misdemeanour at common law. There can be no larceny 
,.of it until it has been found by the coroner to be the property 
the crown. The Home Office has recently issued a notification 


modifying the existing regulations so far as to permit th6 finders 
of coins and antiquities coming under the description of treasure- 
trove to retain articles not actually required for national institu- 
tions, and the sum received from such institutions as the antiquarian 
value of any articles retained, subject to a deduc«^ion of 20 per cent, 
from the antiquarian value of the objects retained and 10 j)er cent, 
from the value of other objects. In the United Sfates treasure- 
trove is usually vested in the State as bona vacantia. Loivsiana 
follows tlie French Code Civilt and giver, half to the finder and half 
to the landow’iier. The importance of treasure-trove in India^ded 
to the passing of the Indian Treaf^are-Tiove A(^ (Act vi. of 1878). 

It provides that treasure is to be delivered to the nlider if no owner 
appears. If the owner can bo found, three-fourths go to the finder 
and one-fourth to the owner, power being reserved to the Govern- 
ment to acquire it by payment of a sum eipihl to one-fifth more 
than the value of the material. 

TREATIES. 1. A treaty is a contract between two or Termino- 
more states. The term “ tractatus, ” and itif derivatives, 
though of occasional occurrence in this sense .from the ISth 
century onwards, only began to bo commonly so employed, 
in lieu of the older technical terms “ conventio publica,” 
or “feedus,” from the end of the 17th century. In the 
language of modern diplomacy the term “ treaty ” is re- 
stricted to the more important international agreements, 
especially to those which arc the work of a congress, while 
agreements dealing with subordinate questions^are de- 
scribed by the more general term “convention.” The 
present article will disregard this distinction. ^ 

2. The making and the observance of treaties is neces- Anti- 
sarily a very early phenomenon in the histoiy of civilization, quity. 
and the theory of treaties was one of the first departments 

of international law to attract attention. Treaties are 
recorded on the monuments of Egypt and Assyria ; they 
occur in the Old Testament Scriptures; and questions 
arising under <rvyOqKai and “ ftedera ” occupy much space 
in the Greek and Roman historians.^ 

3. Treaties have been classified on many principles, Clasaifica- 
of which it will suffice to mention the more important. 

“personal treaty,” having reference to dynastic interests, 

is contrasted with a “real treaty,” which binds the nation 
irrespectively of constitutional changes ; treaties creating 
outstanding obligations are opposed to “ transitory con- 
ventions,” e.g,, for cession of territory, recognition of inde- 
pendence, and the like, which operate irrevocably once for 
all, leaving nothing more to be done by the contracting 
parties ; and treaties in the nature of a definite transaction 
{liechtsfjeschdft) are opposed to those which aim at estab- 
lishing a general rule of conduct (Rechtssatz), With refer- 
ence to their objects, treaties may perhaps be conveniently 
classified as (1) political, including treaties of peace, of 
alliance, of cession, of boundary, for creation of inter- 
national servitudes, of neutralization, of guarantee, of 
submission to arbitration ; (2) commercial, including con- 
sular and fishery conventions, and slave trade and naviga- 
tion treaties ; (3) confederations for special social objects, 
such as the Zollverein, the Latin monetary union, and the 
still wid^ unions with reference to posts, telegraphs, sub- 
marine cables, and weights and measures ; (4) relating to 
criminal justice, e.g., to extradition and arrest of fugitive 
seamen; (5) relating to civil justice, e.g.y to the protection 
of trade-mark and copyright, to the execution of foreign 
judgments, to the reception of evidence, and Jo actions by 
and against foreigners ; (6) providing general rules for the 
conduct of warfare, e.g,y the declaration Si Paris and.the 
convention of Geneva. It must be remarked that it is not 
always possible to assign a treaty wholly to one or other 
of the above classes, since many treaties contain in com- 
bination clauses referable to several of them. 

^ For the celebrated treatyi^f 509 B.o. between Homo and darthage, 
see Polybius ill. 22; and, on tl/fe subject generally, Barbeyrac’s full 
but very uncritical Uisioire dta Anciens TraitiZy 1789; Mtiller- 
JochmuB, Oeachichte des Vblkerrechts Alterthumy 1848; E. Egger, 

Atudea Uistoriquea aur Ua TraiUa Pvhlica chez Ua Qreca et chez le$ 

Roniainay new ed., 1866. 
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Ana* 4‘ The analogy between treaty-making and legislation 
logies. is striking when a congress agrees upon general principles 
which are afterwards accepted by a large number of states, 
as, for instance, in the cfse of the Geneva convention for 
improvir^ the treatment of the wounded. Many political 
treaties containing “ transitory” conventions, with reference 
to* recognition, b6unc|/iry, or cession, become, as it were, the 
title-deeds of the nations to which they relate.^ But the 
closest analp^ of a treaty is to a contract in private law, 
as will appear from the immediately following paragraphs. 
Requi- 5. The making of a valid treaty implies several re- 
sites. quisites. (1) It must be made between competent parties, 
i.e.f sovereign states. A “concordat,” to which the pope, 
as a spiritual authority, is one of the parties, is therefore 
not a treaty, nor is 4 convention between a state and an 
individual,* nor a convention between the rulers of two 
states with reference to their private affairs. Semi- 
sovereign states, such as San Marino or Egypt, may make 
conventions upon topics within their limited competence. 
It was formerly alleged that an infidel state could not be 
a party to a* treaty. The (luestion where the treaty- 
making power residcS|in a given state is answered by the 
municipal law of that state. It usually resides in the 
executiVjiB, though sometimes, as in the United States, it is 
shared by the legislature, or by a branch of it. (2) There 
must be 4n expression of agreement. This is not (as in 
private law) tendered voidable by duress ; e.g., the cession 
of a province, though extorted by overwhelming force, is 
novertlieless unimpeachable. Duress to the individual 
negotiator would, however, vitiate the effect of his signa- 
ture. (3) From the nature of the case, the agreement of 
states, other than those the government of which is auto- 
cratic, must be signified by means of agents, whose 
authority is either express, as in the case of plenipoten- 
tiaries, or implied, as in the case of, ^.g.j military and naval 
commanders for matters, such as truces, capitulations, and 
cartels, which are necessarily confided to their discretion. 
When an agent acts in excess of his implied authority he* 
is said to make no treaty, but a mere “ spon.sion,” which, 
unless adopted by his Government, does not bind it, e.g.y 
the affair of the Caudine Forks (Livy, ix. 5) and the con- 
vention of Olostcr Seven in 1757. (4) Unlike a contract 
in private law, a treaty, even though made in pursuance 
of a full power, is, according to modern views, of no effect 
till it is ratified. (5) No special form is necessary for a 
treaty, which in theory may be made without writing. It 
need not even appear on the face of it to be a contract 
between the jiarties, but may take the form of a joint 
declaration, or of an exchange of notes. Latin was at one 
time the language usually employed in treaties, and con- 
tinued to bo so employed to a late date by the emperor 
and the pope. Treaties to which several European powers 
of different •nationalities are parties are now usually 
drawn up in French (the use of which became general in 
the time of Loui# XIV.), but the final act of the congress 
of Vienna contains a protest against the use of this 
language being considered obligatory. A great European 
treaty usually commences “ In the name of the Most Holy 
and Indivisible Trinity,” or, if the Porte is a party, “ In 
the name of, Almighty God.” (6) It is sometimes said 
that a treaty must have a lawful object, but the danger 
of accepting such a statement is apparent from the use 
which has been m^de of it by writers who deny the validity 
of any cession of national territory, or even go so far as to 

a wn, with Fiore, that “ all should be regarded as void 
are in any way opposed ^to the development of the 
free activity of a nation, or which hinder the exercise of 
its natural rights.” (7) The making of a treaty is some- 

^ Of, Sir Edward Hertalet’s very useful collection entitled The Map 
'of Europe by Treaty f 1875. 
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times accompanied by acts intended to secure its better 
performance. The taking of oaths, the a-ssigning of “ con- 
servatores pacis,” and the giving of hostages are now 
obsolete, but revenue is mortgaged, territory is pledged, 
and treaties of guarantee are entered into for this purpose. 

6. A “ transitory convention ” operates at once, leaving Duration, 
no duties to be subsequently performed, but with reference 

to conventions of other kinds (questions arise as to the 
duration of the obligation created by them, in other words, 
as to the moment at which those obligations come to an 
end. This may occur by the dissolution of one of the 
contracting states, by the object-matter of the agreement 
ceasing to exist, by full performance, by performance be- 
coming impossible, by lapse of the time for which the agree- 
ment was made, by cotUremus cotmnms or mutual release, 
by “denunciation” by one party under a power reserved 
in the treaty. By a breach on either side the treaty 
usually becomes, not void, but voidable. A further cause 
of the termination of treaty obligations is a total change of 
circumstances, since a clause “rebus sic stantibus” is said 
to bo a tacit condition in every treaty.^ Such a conten- 
tion can only be very cautiously admitted. It has been 
put forward by Russia in justification of her repudiation 
of the clauses of the treaty of Paris neutralizing the Black 
Sea, and of her engagements as to Batoum contained 
in the treaty of Berlin. The London protocol of 1871, 
with a view to prevent such abuse.?, lays down, perhaps a 
little too broadly, “ that it is an essential principle of the 
law of nations that no power can liberate itself from the 
engagements of a treaty, nor modify the stipulations 
thereof, unless with the consent of the contracting powers, 
by means of an amicable arrangement.” Treaties are in 
most cases suspended, if not terminated, by the outbreak 
of a war between the contracting parties, and are therefore 
usually revived in express terms in the treaty of peace. 

7. The rules for the interpretation of treaties are not so Interprc- 
different from those ap[)lical)le to contracts in private law tation. 
as to need here a separate discussion. 

8. Collections of treaties are either (i.) general or (ii.) Collec- 

national. • 

(i.) Tho first to publisli a general collection of treaties was general; 
Leibnitz, wliose Codex Juris Gentium, containing documents from 
1097 to 1 497, “ ea qinc sola inter liberos populos legiim sunt loco," 
appeared in 1693, and was followed in 1700 by the Mantissa. The 
Corps Universel Diplomatique dii Droit des Gens of Dumont, con- 
tinued by Barbeyrac and Rousset in thirteen folio volumes, con- 
taining treaties from 315 a.d. to 1730, was published in 1726-39. 

Wenck’s Corpus Juris Gentium riccentissimi, 3 vols. 8vo, 1781-95, 
contains treaties •from 1735 to 1772. Tlie 8vo Jtecueil of G. F. do 
Martens, continued by C. do Martens, Saalfeld, Murhard, Samwer, 

Hopf, and Stoerk, commenced in 1791 witli treaties of 1761, 
and is .still in progress. The series in 1887 extended to sixty-four 
volume.?. See also the following periodical publi(!ations:— D aw 
Staatsarchiv, Sammlung dcr qfficicllcn Actenstilckc zur Gcschickte 
dcr Oegenwart, Leipsic, commencing in 1861; Archives Diplo- 
matiqws, Stuttgart, since 1821; Archives Diplomatiques, Heeiieil 
Mensiiel de Diplomatic rt d'Nistoire, Paris, .since 1861 ; and Horts- 
lot’s British and Foreign State Papers, from the termination of the 
War of ISI4 to the latest period, compile at th£ Foreign Ofke by the 
Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, London, since 1819, and still 
in progress. 

(li.) The more important collections of national treaties are nation^h 
those of M. Neumann and M. do Plassan for Austria, 1865-84; 

Bcutner for the German empire, 1883 ; Calvo for “\’AmiTique 
Latino,” 1862-69 ; De Clercq for Franco, 1864-86 ; De Garcia de 
la Vega tfor Belgium, 1850-83 ; Lagemans for the Netherlands, 

1858-82 ; Soutzo for Greece, 1858 ; Count Solar do la Marguejjte 
for Sardinia, 1836-61 ; Do Castro for Portugal, 1856-79 ; Rydberg 
for Sweden, 1877 ; Kaisor (1861) and Eicbmann (1885) for Switzer- 
land ; Baron de Testa (1864-82) and Aristarchi Bey (1873-74) for 
Turkey ; F. de Martens for Russia, 1874-85 ; Mayers for China, 

1877. Tho official publication for Italy begins iu 1864, for Spain 
in 1843, for Denmark in 1874. Tho treaties of , Japan werOgpub- 
lishod by authority in 1884. Those of the United States are con- 
tained in the Statutes at Large of the United States, and in the 

® Cf, Bynkershoek, Qumst. Jur, Pub.* ii. c. 10. 
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'collections of J. Elliott (1834) and H. Minot (1844-50); see also 
Mr Bancroft Davis’s Notes upon the Treaties of the United States with 
other Poxocrs^ preceded by a List of the Treaties and Conventions 
with Foreign Powers^ chroTwlogically arranged, and followed by an 
Analytical Lulex and a Synoptical Index of the Treaties, 1873. 
In England no troaties were published before the 17tli century, 
such matters being thought “not tit to bo made vulgar.” The 
treaty of 1004 with Spain was, however, published by authority, 
as were miiny of the treaties of the Stuart kings. Rymer’s Foidera 
was published, under the orders of the Government, in twenty 
volumes, from 1704 to 1732. Treaties nro olhcially published at 
the present day in the Lomlon Gazette-, and are also presented to 
parliament, but for methodical collections of treaties made by 
Great Britain wo are inde-bted to private enterprise, which pro- 
duced three volumes in 1710-13, republished with a fourth vol- 
ume in 1732. Other three volumes appeared in 1772-81, the 
collection commonly known as that of 0. Jonkinsou (3 vols.)in 
1785, and that of Chalmers (2 vols.) in 1795. J. Maegrogor pub- 
lished (1841-44) eight volumes of commercial treaties, but tho great 
collection of tho commercial treaties of Great Britain is that of L. 
Hertslet, librarian of the Foreign Office, continued by his son and 
successor in office, Sir Edward Ilertslot, entitled A Complete Collec- 
tion of the Treaties aiui ConvoUiom and Reciprocal Regulations at 
present subsisting between Great Britain ami Foreign Powers, and 
of the Laws and Orders in Council concerning the same, so far as 
they relate to Commerce and Navigation, the Slave Trade, Post 
Ojke, d’C., and to the Privileges and Interests of thx Subjects of the 
Contracting Parlies, 1 820-86, 1 6 vols. Sir Edward Hertslet also com - 
menced in 1875 a series of volumes containing Treaties and Tariffs 
regulating the Trade between Britain and Foreign Nations, ami 
Extracts of Treaties betiveen Foreign Powers, containing the Most 
Favoured Nation Clauses applicable to Great Britain. The treaties 
affeeting British India aro officially set out, witli historical notes, 
in A Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sannuds relating to 
lihdia and Neighbouring Caimtries, by C. W. Aicheson. This work, 
with tho index, extnmls to eight volumes, which appeared at 
Calcutta ill 1862-CC. 

List of 9. It may be worth while to add a list of some of ‘the 

import- iifiore important treaties, now wholly or partially in force, 

treaties* which Great Britain is a party, classified 

according to their objects, in the order suggested in para- 
graph 3. 

political; (i.) The principal treaties affecting tho distribution of 
territory between tho various states of Central Europe are 
those of Westphalia (Osnabriick and Munster), 1648; 
Utrecht, 1713; Paris and Hubertsburg, 1763; for the parti- 
tion of Poland, 1772, 1793; Vienna, 1815; London, for the 
separation of Belgium from the Netherlands, 1831, 1839 ; 
Zurich, for the cession of a portion of Lombardy to Sardinia, 
1859; Vienna, as to Schleswig-Holstein, 1864; Prague, 
whereby tho German Confederation was dissolved, Austria 
recognizing the new North German Confederation, trans- 
ferring to Prussia her rights over Schleswig-Holstein, and 
ceding the remainder of Lombardy to Italy, 1866 ; Frank- 
fort, between France and the new Germah empire, 1871. 
The disintegration of the Ottoman empire has been regu- 
lated by the great powers, or some of them, in the treaties 
of London, 1832, 1863, 1864, and of Constantinople, 
1881, with reference to Greece; and by the treaties of 
Paris, 1856 ; London, 1871 ; Berlin, 1878 ; London, 1883, 
with reference to Montenegro, Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, 
and the navigation of the Danube. The encroachments of 
Russia upon Turkey, previous to the Crimean War, are 
registered in a series of treaties beginning with that of 
Kutchiik-Kainardji, 1774, and ending with that of Adrian- 
ople in 1829. The independence of the United States of 
America was acknowledged by Great Britain in the treaty 
of peace signed at Paris in 1783. The boundary between 
the United States and the British possessions is Regulated 
itf details by the treaties of Washington of 1842, 1846, 
1871. Switzerland, Belgium, Corfu and Paxo, and Lux- 
emburg are respectively neutralized by the treaties of 
Vienna, 1815, and of London, 1839, 1864, 1867. A list 
of treaties of guarantee to which Great Britain is a party, 
rfn^'which are supposed to be still in force, beginning with 
n^ treaty made with Portugal in 1373, was presented to«^ 
parliament in 1859. 
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(ii.) For the innumerable conventions to which Great cornmer 
Britain is a party as to commerce, consular jurisdiction, 1 
fisheries, and tho slave trade, it must suffice to refer to 
the exhaustive and skilfully do^vised inde)q to HertsloPs 
Commercial Treaties, forming volume xvi., 1885. 

(iii.) The social intercourse of the world is facilitated by social ; 
conventions, such as those establishing the Latin monetary 
union, 1865; the internatioii^l telegraphic union, 1865, 
the universal postal union, 1874 the international bureau 
of weights and measures, 1875; and providing for the 
protection of submarine cables in time of peace, 1884. 

Such treaties are somewhat misleadingly spoken of by 
recent writers (L. von Stein and F. de Martens) as con- 
stituting a “ droit administratif international.” 

(iv.) The following are the now 4 operative ^treaties of as to ex- 
extradition to which Great Britain is a piarty: — with > 

the United States, 1842 ; Brazil and Germany, 1872; 

Austria, Denmark, Italy, Norway and Sweden, 1873; 

Hayti and Netherlands, 1874; Belgium and France, 1876 ; 

Spain, Portugal (as to India only), 1878; Tonga, 1879; 
Luxemburg, Equador, and Switzerland, 1880 ; Salvador, 

1881; Uruguay, 1884; Guatemala, 1885 ; Russia^ 1886. 

It will be observed that all these, except the treaty with 
the United States, are subsequent to and governed by the 
provisions of 33 and 34 Viet. c. 52, “Tho Extradftion Act, 

1870.” Before the passing of this general Act, it had 
been nece.ssary to pass a special Act for giving effect to 
each treaty of extradition. The most complete collec- 
tion of treaties of extradition is that of F. J. Krrchner, 

V Extradition, Eecueil, dr., London, 1883. 

(v.) General conventions, to which most of the Euro- a** to 
pcan states are parties, were signed in 1883 at Paris for^°P^S^^ 
the protection of industrial, and in 1886 at Bern for tho®^’* 
protection of literary and artistic, property. 

(vi.) Certain bodies of rules intended to mitigate the arf'to the 
horrors of war have received tho adhesion of most civilized 
states. Thus tho declaration of Paris, 1856 (to which, 
however, the United States, Spain, Mexico, Venezuela, 
and Bolivia have not yet accedt'd), prohibits the use of 
privateers and protects the commerce of neutrals ; the 
Geneva convention, 1864, gives a neutral character to 
surgeons and hospitals ; and tho St Petersburg declaration, 

1868, prohibits the employment of explosive bullets weigh- 
ing less than 400 grammes. 

It were greatly to be wished that tho official publication 
of treaties cojild be rendered more speedy and more 
methodical than it now is. The labours of *fche publicist 
would also be much lightened were it possible to con- 
solidate the various general collections of diplomatic acts 
into a new Coiys Diplomatique Universel, well furnished 
with cross references, and with brief annotations showing 
how far each treaty is supposed to bo still in force. 

10. In addition to the works already cited in tlie course of this Lltera- 
article the fo|lowingare for various reasons important Job. Lupus, tore. 

De Confedcratione Prindj^m, Strasburg, 1511 (the first publi^ed 
monograph upon the subject); Bodinu.s, Dimrlatio de Contractihus 
Simmamm Potestatum, Hallo, 1696; Neyron, Vi Feederum 
inter Genies, Giitt., 1778; Neyron, Essai llistorique et Politique 
sur les Oaranties, &c., Gbtt, 1797; Wiichtcr, De ModU Tollendi 
Pacta inter Genies, Stuttg., 1780; Dresch, Uehcr die Dauer der 
Vblkervertrdge, Landshut, 1808 ; C. Bergbohm, Ataatsvertriiae 
und Oesetze als Quelkn des Vdlkerrechts, Dorpat„^1877; Jellinek, 

Die rechtliche Naiur der Statenvertrdgcn, Vienna/ 1880; Holzen- 
dorff, Handbuch des Volkerrechts, vol. hi., 1887. On tho history of 
the great European treaties generally, .see the Jlistoire Abrlgie des 
Traitis de Paix entre les Puissances de V Europe, by Koch, as recast 
and continued by Scholl, in 1817 and 1818, and again by Count 
de Garden in 1848-59; as also the Becueil Manuel of De Martens 
and Gussy, now continued by Oelfcken. For the peace ofHVest- 
phalia Piitter’s Oeist des westphti^lischen Friedens, 1795, is useful; 
for the congress of Vienna, Kluber’s Aden des Wiener Cemgresses, 

1815-19, and Le Congr^ de Vienne et Us TraiUs de 181$, pTic6d4 
des Confirenees de Dresde, de Prague, et de Chatillon, suivi des 
Congris d'Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau, Layback, et Virone, bjr Count 
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Angeberg. The last-mentioned wiiter has also published collec- 
tions of treaties relating to Poland, 1762-1862; to the Italian 
question, 1859; to the congress of Paris, 1856, and the revision 
of its work by the conference of London, 1871 ; and to the Franco- 
German War of J870-71. For the treaties regulating the Eastern 
question, see The Euroiimn Concert in the Eastern Question^ by T. E. 
Holland, 1®85, and La Turquie et le Tanzimatf by E. Engclhardt, 
18§^-84. (T. E. H.) 

TREBIZOND, in 'Greek Trapezus, a city of Asia 
Minor, situateil on the I\laclc Sea, near its south-eastern 
angle, from Hhe time of its foundation as a Greek colony 
to the present day has always been a considerable emporium 
of commerce, aijd at one time was for two centuries and a 
half the capital of an empire. Its importance is due to 
its geographical position, because it commands the point 
where the* chief and^ most direct trade route from Persia 
and Central Asia to Europe, over the tableland of Armenia 
by Bayazid and Erzerouin, descends to the sea. Its safety 
also was secured by the barrier of rugged mountains which 
separates its district’ from the rest of Asia Minor, rising to 
the height of 7000 or 8000 feet above the sea-level. So 
complete is the watershed that no streams [)ass through 
these ranges,* and there is hardly any communication in 
this dfroction betwoenHhe interior of Asia Minor and the 
coast. For the same reason, together with its northern 
aspect, Uie climate is humid and temperate, and favourable 
to the grpwth of vegetation, unlike that of the inland 
regions, whicji are exposed to great extremes of heat in 
summer and cold in winter. The position which was 
occupied by the Hellenic and mediaeval city is a sloping 
table of ground (whence the original name of the place, 
Trapezus, or the “ Tableland which falls in steep rocky 
preci[)ices on the two sides, where two deep valleys, de- 
scending from the interior, run parallel at no great distance 
from one another down to the sea. The whole is still 
inclosed by the Byzantine walls, which follow the lino of 
the cliffs, and are carried along the sea-face ; and the 
upper part of the level, which is separated from the lower 
by an inner cross wall, forms the castle; while at the^ 
highest point, where a sort of neck is formed between the 
two valley.s, is the keep which crowns the whole. The 
fortifications and their surroundings are singularly pictur- 
esque, for the towers, some round, some angular, which 
project from them are in many cases covered with creepers, 
and the* gardens that occupy the valleys below teem with 
luxuriant vegetation. On each side, about half-way be- 
tween the keep and the sea, these ravines are crossed by 
massive bridges, and on the further side^of the western- 
most of these, away from the city, a large tower and other 
fortifications remain, which must have served to defend the 
approach from that quarter. The area of the ancient city 
is now called the Kaleh, and is inhabited by the Turks ; 
eastward of this is the extensive Christian quarter, and 
beyond this again a low promontory juts northward into 
the sea, partly covered with the hou.ses of a well-built 
suburb, which is the principal centre of comfncrce. The 
harbour lies on fhe eastern side of this promontory, but it 
is an unsafe roadstead, being unj)rotected towards the 
north-east, and having been much silted up, so that vessels 
cannot anproach within a considerable distance of the 
shore. Ime neighbourhood of this is the liveliest portion 
of the city, t!s it is from here that the caravans start for 
Persia, and at certaid periods of the year long trains of 
camels may be seen, and Persian merchants conspicuous by 
their high black oaps and long robes. The total population 
of the place is estimated at 32,000, of whom 2000 are 
Armenians, 7006 or 8000 Greeks, and the rest Turks. 

The city of Trapezus was a colony of Sinope, but it first comes 
into notice at the time of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, who 
found repose there. NiJtwithstanding its commercial importance, 
the remoteness of its position prevented it from being much* 
known to fame either in the Hellenic or the early mediaeval period ; 


its greatness dates from the time of the fourth crusade (1204), 
when the Byzantine empire was dismembered and its capital 
occupied by the lAtins. During the confusion that followed that 
event a scion of the iin[)erial family of the Comneni, called Alexius, 
escaped into Asia, and, having collected an anny of Iberian 
mercenaries, entered Trehizond, where he was acknowledged as the 
legitimate sovereign, and assumed the title of Grand Comnenus. 
Though only twenty-two years of age, Alexius was a man of ability 
and resolute will, capable of establishing order in a time of an- 
archy; ami tlius ho succeeded ■without difficulty in making himself 
master of the gi*eater part of the southern coast of the Black Sea. 
The ennure that was thus founded continued to exist until 1461, 
when the city was taken by Mohammed II., eight years after he 
had captured Constantinople. The cause of this long duration, and 
at the same time the secret of its history, is to be found in the 
isolated ])osition of Trebizond and its district, between the moun- 
tains and the sea, which has already been described. By this 
means it w'as able to defy both tlie Seljuks and the Ottomans, and 
to maintain its iiidepemlenc.e against the emperors of Nicica and 
Constantinople. But for the same reason its policy was always 
narrow, so that it never exercised any beneficial influence on the 
world at large. It was chiefly in the way of matrimonial alliances 
that it was brought into contact with other stales. The imperial 
family were renowned for their beauty, and the princesses of this 
race were sought as brides by Byzantine emperors of the dynasty 
of the Pala‘ologi, by Western nobles, and by Mohammedan princes > 
and the connexions thus formed originated a variety of dijdomatic 
relations and fiiendly or offensive alliances. The ])alacc of Trebi- 
zond was famed for its magnificence, tlie court for its luxury and 
elaborate ceremonial, wliilo at the same time it was frequently a 
hotbed of intrigue and immorality. The Grand Comneni were 
also patrons of art and learning, and in consecpience of this Trebi- 
zond was resorted to by many eminent men, by whose agency 
the library of the palace was provided with valuable manuscripts 
and the city was adorned with splendid buildings. The writers 
of the time speak with enthusiasm of its lolty towers, of the 
churches and monastoncs in the suburbs, and especially of the 
gardens, orchards, and olive groves. It excited the admiration of 
Gonzales Clavijo, the Spanish envoy, when he passed through it 
on his way to visit the court of Timur at Samarkand (Clavijo, 
Historia del Gran Tamorlan^ p. 84) ; and Cardinal J5os8arion, who 
was a native of the place, in the latter part of his life, when the 
city had passed into tlje hands of the Mohammedans, and ho was- 
himself a dignitary of the Roman Church, so little forgot the im- 

i )ression it had made upon him that he wrote a work entitled “The 
^raise of Trehizond ” (ILyKiiffxiop TpanfCovyros), which exists in 
manuscript at Venice. Little was known of the liistory of the 
empire of Trebizond until tlie subject was taken in liand by Prof. 
Fallmcrayer of Munich, who discovered the chronicle of Michael 
Panaretus among the books of Cardinal Bessariou, and from that 
w'ork, and otlier sources of information which were chiefly unknown 
lip to that time, compiled his Ocschichtc dcs Kaiserthums von 
Trapezunt (Munich, 1827). Finlay’s account of the period, in the 
fourth volume of his History of Greece, is ba.sed on thi.s. From 
time to time the emperors of Trebizond paid tribute to the Seljilk 
sultans of Iconium, to tlie grand khans of the Mongols, to Timur 
the Tartar, to the Turcoman chieftains, and to the Ottomans ; but 
by means of skilful negotiations they were enabled practically to 
secure their independence. We find them also at war with many 
of these i)owcr8f and with the Genoese, who endeavoured to 
monopolize the commerce of the Black Sea. The city was several 
times besieged, the most formidable attack being that which 
occurred in the reign of Andronicus I., the second emperor, when 
the Seljuks, under the command of Melik, the sou of the great 
sultan Ala-cd-din, first assaulted the northern wall in the direction 
of the sea, and afterwards endeavoured to storm the upper citadel 
by night They failed, however, in both attempts ; and in the 
latter, owing to the darkness, and to the occumnee of a violent 
storm w'hich suddenly swellctl the torrents in the ravines, their 
force was tlirow’ii into inextricable confusion, and they were com- 
pelled to abandon their camp and make the best of their escape 
from the country. So great was the strength of the fortifications 
that, when Mohammed II. turned his thoughts towards Iflie subju- 
gation of this state, ho might have experienced much difficulty in 
reducing it, and might have been disposed to oiler ^ favourable 
terms, had it not been for the pusillanimous conduct of'David, the 
last emjferor, who surrendered the place almost unconditionally. 

Several interesting monuments of this period remain at Trebi^nd 
in the form of churches in the Byzantine style of architecture. 
One of these is within the area of the old city, viz. , the cliurch of 
the Panaghia Chrvsokephalos, or Virgin of the Golden Head, a 
large and massive but exce.ssively plain building, which is now the 
Orta-hissar mosque. On the further side of the cAStern raVine 
stands a smaller out very well proportioned structure, the church 
of St Eugenius, the patron saint of Trebizond, now the Yeni Djuina 
djami, or New Friday mosque. Still more important is the church 
of Haghia Sophia, which occupies a conspicuous position overlc?ok- 
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ing the sea, about two miles to the west of the city. Tlie porches 
of this are handsomely ornamented, and about a hundred feet from 
it rises a tall campanile, the inner walls of which liavo boon covered 
in parts with frescos of religious subjects, though these are now 
much defaced. But the most remarkable memorial of the Middle 
Ages that exists in all this district is tlie monastery of Sumelas, 
which is situated among the mountains, about 25 miles from 
Trebizond, at the side of a rocky glen, at a height of 4000 feet 
above the sea. Its position is most extraordinary, for it occupies 
a cavern in the iniddlo of the face of a perpendicular cliff a thousand 
feet high, where the white buildings otfer a marked contrast to the 
brown rock wdiich forms their setting. • It is approached by a 
zigzag path at the side of the cliff, from which a flight of atone 
stops and a w’oodcn staircase give access to the monastery. The 
valley below is filled with the richest vegetation, the undergrowth 
* being largely com])osod of azaleas and rhododendrons. An antiquity 
of 1500 years is claimed for tho foundation of the monastery, but 
it is certain tliat the first person wdio raised it to importance w’as 
the emperor Alexius Comnenus III. of Trebizond ; he rebuilt it in 
1360, and richly endowed it. Tlie golden bull of that emperor, 
which became thenceforth the charter of its foundation, is still 
preserved ; it is one of the finest specimens of such documents, 
and contains portraits of Alexius himself and liis queen. The 
monastery also possesses the finnan of Mohainmc<l II. by which he 
accorded his protection to the monks when lie became master of 
the country. (11. F. T.) 

TREDEGAR, a town of Monmouthshire, England, is 
situated on the Sirhowy river, and on the London and 
North Western Railway system, 7 miles east-north-east of 
Merthyr Tydvil and 249 west of London. The town owes 
its existence to the establishment in the beginning of the 
century of the works of the Tredegar Iron and Coal 
(.^oinpany, who lease the soii and minerals from Lord 
Tredegar. The iron-works, chiefly for the smelting of 
iron and the manufacture of iron and steel rails, are of 
enormous extent, and employ upwards of 4000 men. Tl^c 
town is also surrounded by iron and coal mines, the pro- 
perty of the company. It consists chiefly of workmen’s 
houses, but is built with regularity and neatness, the prin- 
cipal streets diverging from an open space called the 
Circle, in the centre of the town, where there are a number 
of good shops. The church of St George is a tasteful 
modern building in the Norman stylo. The temperance 
hall, union workhouse, and literary institute and library 
deserve notice. The population of the urban sanitary 
district (area 7029 acres), a small portion of which is in 
Brecknockshire, in 1871 was 16,989 and in 1881 it was 
18,771. 

TREE-CREEPER, one of the smallest of British birds, 
and, regard being had to its requirements, one very gene- 
rally distributed. It is the Certhia faviiliaris of ornitho- 
logy, and remarkable for the stiffened shafts of its long 
and pointed tail-feathers, aided by which, a^jd by its com- 
paratively large feet, it climbs nimbly, in a vsuccession of 
jerks, the trunks or branches of trees, invariably proceed- 
ing upwards or outwards a^d generally in a spiral direc- 
tion, as it seeks the small insects that are hidden in tlie 
bark and form its (;hief food. AVhen in the course of its 
search it nears tlie end of a branch or the top of a trunk, 
it flits to another, always alighting lower down than the 
place it has left, and so continues its work. 

Inconspicuous in colour, for its upper ])luiiiago is mostly of 
various shades of brown mottled with wliite, bull, and tawny, and 
beneath it is of a silvery white, the 'rroe-Creej»er is far more common 
than tho incurious suppose; but, attention once drawn to it, it can 
bo frequently seen and at times heard, for though a shy singer 
its song is Uud and sweet. Tlie nest is neat, generally placed in 
a chink formed by a half-dehichod piece of bark, wldch scfurcs it 
from observation, and a considerable mass of material is commonly 
usod*%to partly stuff up tho opening and give- a sure foundation for 
the tiny cup, in which are laid from six to uiiio eggs of a translucent 
white, spotted or blotched with rust-colour. The Tree-Creeper 
inhabits almost the whole of Europe as well as Algeria, and has 
been traced across Asia to Jajian. It is now recognized as an 
inhabitant of the greater part of North America, though for a time 
exampks from that ))art of the world, which differed slightly 
in the tinge of the plumage, were accounted a distinct species 
(C. cwncricana), and even those from Mexico and Guatemala {0. \ 


mcxicaiw) have lately been referred to tho same. It therefore 
occupies an area not exceeded in extent by that of many P^serine 
birds, and is one of the strongest witnesses to tho close alliance of 
the so-called Ncarctic and Pahearctic Pegions. 

Allied to the Tree-Creeper, but wanting its lengthened and stiff 
tail-feathers, is tho genus Tichodrenm^ the single member of which 
is tho Wall-Creeper {T. micraria) of the Alps and some other 
mouutaiiious parts of Europe and Asia, and occasionally seen by 
the fortunate visitor to Switecrhind fluttering like a l«g butterfly 
against the face of a rock, conspicuous from the scarlct-crimson of 
its wing-coverts and its white spotted primaries. Its bright hue iif 
hardly visible when the bird is at rcst,^and it then jie^ents a dingy 
appearance of grey and black. It is a species of wide rau^o, ex- 
tending from Spain to China; and, thouLm but seldom leaving its 
cliffs, it has wandered even so far as England. Mcrrctt {Puuix, p. 
177) in 1667 included it as a British bird, and the correspondence 
between Marsham and Gilbert White {Proc. Norf, and Norw. Nat. 
Society^ ii. p. 180) proves that an example was shot in Norfolk, 30th 
October 1792; while another is reported {Zoolo^isi^ ser. *2, p. 4839) 
to have been killed in Lancasliire, 8th May 1872. 

The genus Certhia as founded by Linnieus^ contained 
25 species, all of which, except the two above mentioned, 
have now been shewn to belong elsewhere ; and for a long 
while so many others were referred to it that it became a 
most heterogeneous company. At present, so few are the 
forms left in tho Family Certldidtz that systematists are 
not wanting to unite it with the SiUidx (rf. Nutha^pch), 
for the two groups, however much their extreme members 
may differ, arc linked by so many forms which still exist 
that little violence is done to the imagination by drawing 
upon the past for others to complete the seric§ of descend- 
ants from a common and not very remote ancestor, one 
that was possibly the ancestor of the Wrens (q.v.) aa well. 
One thing, however, has especially to bo noticed here. The 
Certhlidce have not the least affinity to the Ficidx {cf. 
Woodpecker, infra)^ but are strictly Passerine, though 
the Australian genus Cliviacteris may possibly not belong 
to them. (a. n.) 

TREE-FERN. In old and well-grown specimens of 
some of the familiar ferns of our temperate climates the 
wide-spreading crown of fronds may be observed to rise at 
a distance often of a good many inches above the surface 
of the ground, and from a stem of considerable thickness. 
The common male fern Nejyhi'odium (Lastrxa) furnishes 
the commonest instance of this ; higher and thicker trunks 
are, however, occasionally presented by the royal fern 
{Osmvnda regalis), in which a height of 2 feet may be 
attained, and this with very considerable apparent thick- 
ness, due, however, to the origin and descent of a now 
series of adventitious roots from the bases of each annual 
set of fronds. BCnne tropical members and allips of these 
genera become more distinctly trce-Iike, c.y., Todea ; PteAs 
also has some sub-arboreal forms. Oleandra is branched 
and shrub-like, while Ancjiojderis and Maratlia {Maral- 
tiacex) may also rise to 2 feet or more. But the tree-ferns 
proper are practically included within the family Cyathe- 
acex. This includes five genera (Cyathm^ Alaopkila^ 
lleinitelia^ Dicksonia^ Balanthm) and nearly *200 species, 
of which a f(}W are herbaceous, but the majority arboreal 
and palm-Iike, reaching frequently a height of 50 feet or 
more, Alsophila excelsa of Norfolk Island having some- 
times measured 60 to 80 feet. The fronds are rarely 
simple or simply pinnate, but usually tripinnate or decom- 
pound, and may attain a length of 20 feet, thus fbrming a 
splendid crown of foliage. The stem may V)ccasionally 
branch into many crowns. The genera are of wide geo-** 
graphical range, mostly of course within the tropics of the 
Old and New World ; but South Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Southern Pacific islands all possess their tree-ferns. 
In Tasmania Ahophila australis has been found up to the 
snow-level, and in the huiniA and mountainous regions of 
the tropics tree-ferns are also found to range up to a con- 
siderable altitude. The fronds may Either contribute to 
the apparent thickness of the stem by leaving more or less 
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of their bases, which become hardened and persistent, or 
they may be articulated to the stem and fall oflF, leaving 
characteristic scars in spiral series upon the stem. The 
stem is frequently much increased in apparent thickness 
by the downgrowth of aerial roots, forming a black coating 
several inches or even a foot in thickness, but its essential 
structure differs little in principle from that familiar in the 
rhizome of tlie com’mon bracken {Pteris). To the ring or 
raider netted cylinder of fibro>vascular bundles character- 
istic of all ferij stems scattered internal as well as external 
bundles arising from these are superadded ; and in a tree- 
fern these are of course in greater numbers. The outer 
bundles give off btanches to the descending roots from the 
region where they pass into the leaves. 

Tree-ferns a^o of course (Uiltivated for tlieir beauty alone; a few, 
however, are of some economic applications, chiefly as sources of 
starch. Thus tlie beautiful Alsophila cxcelsa of Norfolk Island is 
said to be threatened with extinction for the sake of its sago-like 
pith, which is greedily eaten hy hogs; Cyathm 7}icdullaris also 
furnishes a kind of sago *to the natives of New Zealand, Queens- 
land, and the Pacific islands. A Javanese specic.s of DicksonUi 
\Z>. chryHotricha) furnishes silky hairs, which have boon imported 
as a styptic, and tli^ long silky or rather woolly hairs, so abundant 
on the stem and Troud-leaves in the various speeJes of Ciholium^ 
have not^only been put to •a similar use, but in the Sandwicli 
Islands furnish wool for stulllng mattresses and cushions, wbicli 
was formerly an article of export. The “Tartarian lamb,’* or 
Agmis acythfeus of old travellers’ talcs in China and Tartary, is 
simply the W(V)lly stock of (J. Baromet^^ which, when dried and 
inverted and all save four of its froiid-.stalks cut away, has a droll 
resemblance to a toy sheep.* 

See Fkkn; ,f. Smith, Ilixtoria Ftlicuin; Liierssen, Pharm. IJotani'c; uiul 
for the »tru(ituro of the wtem, Du Uaiy'a VcnjleuU. A/uUumie d. P/tanero(/. u. 
Fame. 

TREGELLES, Samuel Prideaux (1813-1875), New 
Testament scholar, was born at Wodehouse Place, near 
Falmouth, on January 30, 1813. His parents were 
Quakers, and ho himself for many years was in communion 
with the (Darbyite) Plymouth Brethren, but latterly he 
became a member of the Church of England. He was 
educated at Falmouth grammar school, and afterwards, 
without having attended any university, held various 
modest educational appointments, but finally devoted 
himself entirely to a laborious student life, until he was 
incapacitated for literary work by paralysis in 1870. He 
died at Plymouth on Ajjril 24, 1875. 

Most of hi.s nuineroiis publications had reference to his groat 
critical edition of tlio Now Testament (sem l^ini.K, vol. iii. p. 648). 
They ineludo an Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New 
T'cstainciit (1851), a new edition of Horne’s Introduction (18G0), 
B.u<iCaium Miir(durui)nuH: Earliest Catalocfue of Books of the New 
Testament (1808). As early as 1844 he puhlishetk an edition of 
the Apocalypse, f^'ith the (Ircek text so revisiid as to rest almost 
entirely upon aiuueiit evidence. T regc lies wrote Zre6r6'?4; 
Grammar (1852), translated Ge.senius’s Hebrew Lexicon^ and was 
the author of a little work on the Jansenists (1851) and of various 
vovk.s in exposition of his special eschatological views {Bemarks on 
the Prophetic Visions of Daniel^ 1852, new ed. 1864). 

TREMATODA, popularly known as “ flukes,” form one 
of the three main divisions of the flatworms or Platyhel- 
minthes. They have been defined thus ( Jackson, »1);^ — 

“ Unisegmental with a flattish, leaf-like, more or 

less cylindrical body provided with organs of adhesion in the 
shape of suckers and sometimes of chitinoid hooks. The 
cuticle, so called, ai)pears to be a metamorphosed layer of 
cells. There# is a well-developed nervous system, the 
ganglia of which are entirely supra- pharyngeal, t.f., dorsal. 
The»e is a mouth, and an ^alimentary canal which is usually 
forked, but no anus. The excretory system has the form 
of more or less branching tubes commencing with flame- 
cells, and either ending in a contractile vesicle or opening 
by two independent^ orifices. Hermaphrodite self-impreg- 
nation occurs, as well as reciprocal impregnation. The 
embryo either develops direct into the sexual form (mono- 
genetic Trematoda) or gives origin to a series of inter- 

^ These figures refer to the bibliography at the end of the article. 
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mediate non-sexual dimorphic forms (digenetic Trematoda), 
Parasitic.” 

Historiral Sketch. — Some of the more salient points in 
the history of our knowledge of these animals have already 
been alluded to in the article Parasitism (q.v .) ; a few 
additional facts must, however, be mentioned here. The 
Trematoda were first formed into a group by Rudolphi (2), 
who included in it the following genera : — Monostoma^ 
Ainphistomn^ Distoma^ Ifistoma^ Ptniastoma^ and Poly- 
stoma ; the name had reference to the suckers, which 
Rudolphi regarded as being for the most part openings 
into the body (Gr. rp^/xo, an aperture). Some of these 
forms were soon perceived to have but small connexion 
with the others ; and Cuvier (3) reduced the whole to one 
genus, for which he adopted the name Fasciola, Linn. The 
Pentastomes have since been transferred to the Arachnida 
Iq.v.). 

Our scientific acquaintance with the group may be said 
to date from 1831, when Mehlis noticed that the eggs of 
certain Distouies hatched into a minute ciliated body with 
an eye-speck resembling an Infusorian, an observation 
which gave the key to the life-history of these forms. 
Von Siebold in 1835 (4) supplemented this discovery by 
the observation that the ciliated embryo of Moiiosiomum 
mutahile contained, as a “ necessary parasite,” as it was 
termed, an organism identical with the “ kingsyellow 
worm ” {Redia), found by Bojanus in pond-snails, and Von 
Baer had previously shown (5) that these gave rise to 
free-swimming organisms not unlike tailed Trematodes. 
The materials were thus ready to hand for a co-ordination 
of thp whole life-history, and Steenstrup recognized it as 
an instance of the so-called “ alternation of generations ” 
(6). Those researches received important additions at the 
hands of Pagenstecher (7) and others, who showed experi- 
mentally that encysted Distomes grow mature directly after 
their transference from one host to another, and thus that 
a migration is necessary to the attainment of their mat- 
urity. Diesing’s great work (8) appeared in 1850, and 
h*as formed the groundwork of all subsequent treatises on 
the systematic arrangement of parasitic worms, although 
it included forms which really belong to quite different 
group.s. In 1861 Van Beneden gained a prize offered by 
the French Academy by his elaborate memoir on the intes- 
tinal worms (9), in which he not only described many new 
and interesting forms, but gave anatomical details regard- 
ing others previously known, and entered into detailed 
comparisons between the Cestodes and Trematodes, both 
in their adult and, immature states. Of recent years the 
chief additions to our knowledge have been more in the 
direction of further details regarding the structure and 
life-history of special forms than the elaboration of new 
general principles. 

Anatomy.— In endeavouring to give a very brief account of the 
more .salient points in the anatomy of the Trematoda. it has been 
thought ex|)edient to select some well-known form ns a tyf)e, 
and afterwards to indicate the characters in winch other species 
differ from it ; for this purpose the common liver-ihike, Fasciola 
{Distoinum) hcpatica has been chosen, as it is not unfrequently 
found in the bile-ducts of sheep and other domestic animals, and 
constitutes a scourge much dreaded by farmers. The account here 
given is in the miiin abstracted from Sommer (10). 

External Appearance. — The animal has a flattened oval sliai^e, with 
a sub-triangular process on the broader end, which repre.sent8 the 
heiid. The total length varies from 20 to 85 inni., the breadth from 
6 to 12 mm. On superficial examination two narrower lateral areas, 
may generally bo distinguished from a broader median one ; the 
former are occasionally of a coarsely gianular appearance and 
reddish-brown or orange in colour, and increase in breadth towards 
the |)osterior end of the body, where they commonly unite. The 
median area is commonly p-eyish-yellow in colour, sometimes 
spotted with black ; its anterior portion corresponds to the uteru|, 
tne posterior to the testes. Two suckers (fig. 1, A, o, s) are in the 
midale lino of the body ; one is at the anterior extremity, and is 
directed forwards and somewhat downwards ; it is known as the 
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anterior or oral sucker, being perforated by the oesophagus. The 
posterior or ventral sucker is situated, as its name implies, on the 
uiferior surface of the body, just behind the head*papilla. The 



Fro. l.—A, Fancioln hi^patua, from the ventral »ui*faoo (x2) ; the alimentary and 
nervous systems only shown on the left side of the fi^fure, the cxeixjtoiy only 
on the right, a, light nniln brunch of tlie intestine; u dlveitlculuin ; 
lateral ganglion ; w, lateral nerve; o, mouth; pharynx; s, ventral sucker; 

cirniH sue; <i, left anterior dorsal cxeretory vessel ; m, main vessel; v, left 
anteiior vcntrul trunk; .r, cxeretory jiorc. B, Anterior poilloii more highfy 
magnitled (from Marshall and Hurst, after Sommer), ri, cirrus sac; rf, ductus 
ejaculatoriuH ; /, female aiierture; o, ovary : od, oviduct; />, penis; i, shell- 
gland ; t, anterior testis; u, uterus ; ra, e/), va.sa deferentia; t’«, veslcula scmln- 
ali.i; j/, yolk-gland; i/d, its duct. C, Genital sinus and neighbouring parts 
(from Sommer). «, vcniral sucker ; 6, cirrus sac ; c, genital pore ; (f, evaglnated 
citrus sac (? penis) ; />, end of vagina ; /, vnsa deferoniln ; g, veslcula semliiRlIs; 
A, ductus ejaculutorius; t, accessory giund, D, A cllmted funnel from the ex- 
cretory Hppai'iitus, liiglilv inaKiiiHetl (from Fraipont.) o, orlHcu of the funnel. 
E, Egg of Fasciola hrpatica ; y y;J0 (from Thomas), 

suckers measure ou tin overage about 1 mni. in diameter, the ven- 
tral being .slightly the larger. The internal organs communicate 
with the outer world by four apertures : — (1) the mouth (o), situated 
ttt the anterior pole of tlie body and perforating the oral sucker ; 
(2) the excretory pore (a:), placed at the opjlosito extremity, ami 
giving exit to the effete products; (3) the ]K)rus genitalis (fig. 1, B, 
p), leading into a sinus into which the ducts of both sots of genital 
organs ojten, — it is to be found on the under surface of the head- 
papilla at or near its centre; (4) the opening of the Laurer-Stieda 
canal, situated on the dorsal surface of the animal, near the junction 
of the two portions of the medinn area, — it is excessively minute 
and dillicult of detection, and leads by a narrow canal into the duct 
of the yolk-gland. 

Inieriia,l structure, —All Trematoda have been commonly re- 
garded, like other Hat-worm.s, as devoid of a body-cavity (coelom), 
and as consisting of ])arenchymaton.s ti.s.suc, in which the various 
organs W’ere embedded. Recent researches of Fraipont (16) npjwar 
to show, however, that the intercellular spaces in this tissue are to 
bo regarded as the homologue of a coelom. The body is enclosed 
by a copplex sheath (cortex), which may be resolved into several 
layers, wnich will la discussed in order, proceeding from without 
inwards. (1) The cuticle, which encloses the whole b(Aly, is a thin, 
^pellucid, structureless nienibrane ; at the margin of the mouth it is 
reflected so as to form a lining for the fcsophagus, and similarly at 
the opening of the genital sinus it passes inwards to form a lining 
to the vagina. The same phenomenon is ob.scrvcd at the excret- 
ory aperture. By the application of ammonia the cuticle may be 
separated from the subjacent ti.s8ues and its peculiarities demon- 
^ s^pated ; although apparently smooth to the naked eye, it presents 
under the microscope numerous sharp backwardly directed pro- 
cesses, each of whicn encloses a hard stylot-shaped body. TnAie 
‘ prominences are closely set over the whole body except immediately 


around the suckers, extending even into the interior of the sinus 
genitalis. The cuticle is furthermore perforated by innumerable 
fine pores, directed outwards and somewhat backwards. With 
regard to the homology of the cuticle of Trematodes the same un- 
certainty prevails as in the case of Cestedos (see Tape-Worms); 
the general opinion is that it is n^ot comparabfe with the chitin- 
ous cuticle of Arthropoda, but is either a specially deT/eloped baso- 
inent-membrane (Korbert, 11) or a layer oi modified cells (Ziegler, 

12, and Schwarzo, 13). (2) The outer cellular layfcr is the iHatrix 
of the cuticle. (3) The muscular coa^ consists of three diffey^nt 
layei*s : — (i.) a thin layer of crrcu\ar fibres; (iii) the longitudinal 
muscles, wliich form a scries of separate bundles; /(iii.) the oblique 
muscles, confined to the anterior half or third of the body, and 
crossing so as to form a rhomhoidal lattice-work, — they are espe- 
cially strong on the anterior ventral aspect of the animal. (4) The 
inner cellular layer consists of elements which clo.sely resemble those 
of the outer, but are somewhat larger; they have been mistaken by 
various observers for cuticular glands. The suckerg may be con- 
sidered as parts of the corti(!al layer ; .s|4(*aking generally, each has 
the form oi the .segment of a sphere, although the anterior one is 
shallower at the lower than at the u}>pcr margin, and is penetrated 
by the ce.sophagii.s. Each consists of three .sets of iim.sclcH,-— a thin 
outer equatorial layer, a second meridionlil, and a mass of radially 
dispo.sod fibres forming the greater part of the substance. It would 
appear that the function of the first two of these groups is to flatten 
out the sucker, whilst the radial ones restore, its cavity and thus 
produce a suctorial action. To the ventral sucker are attached a 
number of muscular fibres bolongingito the dorso-ventrufl system, 
and in ])articiilar a strong bundle, which pas.ses from behind down- 
war<ls ami forwards. 

The digestive system (fig. 1, A), tljo prc.scnco of whf;h furnishes Digestive 
one of the most ciiaracteristic differences between Trematodes and system. 
Cestodes, extends throughout the body on a plane between the 
peripheral nervous and reproductive .jy.stems. ' It has only one 
y'jerturo, m above mentioned, in the centre of the anterior sucker. 

The anterior portion or ])harynx, although very .short, 'measuring 
not much more tlian 1 min, in length, is again divisible into two 
8ection.s. The hinder of these is the larger, and is sometimes spher- 
oidal but more commonly fusiform in shape ; it has strong muscular 
walls, which, in conjunction with protractor and retractor muscles, 
bring about a kind of jmmping action whereby nutritive fluids are 
taken into tlie .stomach, which name may bo applied to the larger 
posterior .section of the alimentary tract, since in it the digestive 
processes are carried on. The canal, whicli leads from the po.stcrior 
end of the pharynx, divides almost immediately into two branches, 
wliich diverge at first rapidly and then run almost ]>araUel, as far as 
the hinder end of the body. Each of these gives off from its outer 
iispcct some 16 or 17 lateral branches (c), wliicli divide and sub- 
divide till their ramifications fill nearly the whole area of the body. 

The digestive tract is lined by a layer of simple cells, reeembling 
a cylinder epithelium. These behave towards the blood corpuscles 
ana other contents of the intestine exactly as would n number of 
putting out procc.sses or ]).scudopodia, which ingest thein,-- 
80 that, in common with many of the lower Invertebrates, the liver- 
fluke lives by “intracellular digestion” (see Metsclinikoff, 14). 

Tlie canals of tlie excretory sy.stcin (?/?) may be divided into three Excretory 
grouiKs. (1) The collecting network consists of very fine tubules system. 
Avhich anastomose freely with each other: tliey ar^i situated on the 
boundary between the cortical and middle layers, and are therefore 
visible from cither side of the body. (2) Conducting ves.sels (v, d) 
receive the contents of this network. Each of the.se is formed by 
the union of a larger or smaller number of the delicate canals just 
de.scril)ed, and after a longer or shorter course opens into the median 
excretory canal (in). On the way, however, it communicates with 
the neighbouring vessels, so that a second network is formed, which 
is distinguished from that of the collecting tubules by the greater 
size of its ineshes and by the fact that it is specially visible from 
the dorsar&urface of the animal. In the head four of these con- 
ducting vc.ssels arise, which are disposed in two pairs, one situated 
dorsally and one veiitrally. As they pass backwards they reiieive 
many branche.s, the dorsal unites with the ventral of its own side, 
and the two tubes thus formed unite to constitute the last division 
of the excretory system. (8) The median ve.sscl (?n) passes along- 
the body for the posterior two-tliirds of its length, immediately 
beneath the dorsal cortical layer. It is widest n^ar the commence- 
ment, where it measures about 0*5 ipm. in diameter, and firally 
opens at the posterior extremity of the body. The wall of the 
excretory apparatus is constituted everywhere by an exceedingly 
delicate elastic membrane, which exhibits neither a cellular lining 
nor cilia ; furthermore, neither valves nor mu.scle8 have been de- 
monstrated in connexion with it It contains a thin colourlesa 
fluid, in wliich very sniall ^ighly refractive drops are suspt’nded. 

The details of the termination of the excretory system seem to 
have been first clearly made out by Fraipont (15), who work^ 
upon species in which they are more distinct than in the form now 
under consideration. The spaces between the round connective- 
tissue cells of the body are st^-shaped in form, and into these the 
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finest excretory tubules, above mentioued, ojjeii by funnels (fig. 1, 
D), into each of which projects avibratile cihum, thus constituting 
the so-called “ flame-cells. These researches have given rise to 
numerous differences of opinion, as regards questions both of fact 
(16) and of priori^ (17). % 

Tlepro- The liver-fluke contains a complcto set of male and female organs, 
dnetive which form ^he most conspicuous })art of its ariatomy, and both ol 
organs, whi^ open into the genital sinus which has been described above. 
A. The Male (yr(jaiuH.{\.) The testes (fig. 1, B, t) are two in number, 
siluated one bohifid the other in the binder division of the median 
area. They rest ifjion the ventral cortical layer in the parenchyma 
of the body, aiTd immediately above them are the ramilications of 
the digestive tract. Each consists of a large number of ramifying 
tubes, often with slightly dilated extrcniitios. These unite into 
three or four, and Eventually into two, main excretory ducts (w, 
vp)f which terminate at the base of the cirrus-pouch. Within the 
testicular tubules may be found s|wi inatozoa in all stages of de- 
velopment; yie first stage a[)j)ears to consist of small roundish 
membrancless cells with a single nucleus; the nucleus then divides 
and the colls become polygonal from inutmil jircssure. These large 
cells lie in the middle rutlier tlian at the sides of the tube, and 
among them are a number which, while they pos.sesH on one side a 
sraootn evenly rounded contour, are on tlui other very irregularly 
and deeply serrated. These serrations elongate until they become 
the delicate filaments of spermatozoa, the small shining heads of 
which are still eml)«dded in the protoidasm of the cell, (ii.) The vasa 
deferentia {va, vp) are a ])air of 8lcn<fer elongated canals, which lie 
on the tvfe sides of the midri^e line, and unite at the inner extremity 
of the cirrus-pouch, winch they penetrate in common. Their walls 
consist of a very delicate homogeneous but resistant membrane, 
upon whicn contractile fibres are disposed, close together and 
parallel to th« axis, (iii.) The cirrus-pouch (cs) is a muscular egg- 
shaped organ ; t^io upper pole, whicn receives tho united vasa 
deferentia, is situated aboVo the ventral sucker and separated by 
only a very slight interval from the dorsal cortical layer, whilst 
tho positftn of the lower [)olo is indicated by the porus genitalis (p). 
The muscles are disposed in two layers, of which the inner is thin 
,and composed of circular fibres; the outer longitudinal layer is 
much thicker, and its fibres are disposed in bundles; furthermore 
its apex receives a large number of dorso-ventral fibres. Within 
tho cirrus-poucli the two terminal sections of tlie male conducting 
apparatus are situated, (i v. ) The first of those is the vcsicula semin- 
• alls (fig. 1, 13, vs; C\ g), a large, spindle-sliaped dilatation of the canal 
usually more or less curved upon itself. Its wall is somewhat more 
complex than that of the vasa deferentia, consisting of a layer of 
tbssuo with imany nuclei but no distinct cell •boundaries, succeeded 
by a delicate layer of circular muscular fibres, which is again fol- 
lowed by a layer of longitudinal ones. (v. ) Tho ductus ejaculutoiius 
(fig. 1, C, A), which immediately succeeds the vcsicula scininalis, is 
a long slender tube, disposed in coils, and usually projecting like 
a papilla into the ha.se of tho sinus genitalis. Its walls are furnished 
with a number of unicellular glands. B. The Female Organs. 
Tho female reproductive a[)piiratus may bo roughly divided into 
two portioiA, that wliicli prodmuis the eggs uud that which conveys 
them to the out.side of the body ; in tluj former of these processes 
three organs take part —one producing the grrm, anotlier the second- 
ary or food-yolk, and a third the egg-shell, (i. ) Tj^o germarium or 
ovary (fig. 1 , B, «) is situated between tho anterior testis and the ven- 
tral sucker, in about three cases out of four on the right hand side of 
the body. It has the form of a branching tubular gland, tho rami- 
fication being dichotomous tlirougliout; in most cases the branches 
are about os large as the stems which give rise to them. Tho ovi- 
duct passes towards the shell-gland, narrowing os it approaches this, 
and finally unites with tho excretory duct of tho yola-glands. (ii.) 
The yolk-glands {y) of the liver-fluke are paired organs of consider- 
able size ; they extend over both lateral areas, to which they impart 
tho opaque atipearauce and reddish colour above allude^ to. They 
are composed of innumerable small acini, spheroidal in shape and 
.situated in groups orf minute ductules, which unite to form a longi- 
tudinal winal on either side of tho body. These canals are on the 
whole parallel to the margins of the animal and distant from it 
about one-fifth of its greatest breadth. At tho anterior margin of 
tlie testicular area each longitudinal canal gives off a transveme 
branch, whicTi unites with its fellow of the 0 f)|i 08 ite side in the 
middle line to form a pear-shaped reservoir, situated ju.st behind 
the^ posterior margin of thew shell-gland. From this reservoir the 
common yolk-duct passes forwards in the substance of the shell- 
gland and there unites with tho oviduct. Previoqsly to this, how- 
ever, it gives off a mimite canal, which after an upward course opens 
on tho dorsal surface of tho animal ; it is known as the Laurer- 
Stioda mnal, and its function has been the subject of much discus- 
sion. It has been supposed (1) “ to serve for copulatory purposes,” 
as has been seen by Zeller (18) in Tolystomum, and as is supported 
by its structure in Axine and MicrocoiylCt and (2) “ to act as a safety 
tube for the escape of ovei'-abundant or altered vitelline products 
and spermatozoa,^' the main argument in support of which is that 
its calibre is too narrow to admit of copulation taking place by 
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its means; compare Sommer (10), Kerbert (11), Poirier (19), Looss 
(20), and Lorenz (21). (iii. ) The uterus or female conducting a])pa- 
ratus (w) originates at the union of the ducts of the germarium 
and yolk-gland. Its first portion, which lies within the shell-gland, 
is a delicate narrow canal, except when it is distended cither by 
eggs or by semen. The median section of tho organ is by far the 
largest both in length and breadth ; it occu})ies almost the whole 
of the anterior part of the median area of the animal, between the 
ventral sucker and the shell-gland, and forms four or five largo coils 
lying alternately right and left, which ns a rule are filled with com- 
pletely formed eggs. Tho third section of this organ includes the 
coils which lie above and anterior to the ventral sucker ; it is some- 
times called the vagina. When it contains eggs these aro generally 
in a single file, and thus givoita moniliform appearance ; it lies en- 
tirely on the left side of the body, gradually approaching the middle 
linejisit passes forward, until it ends below tne cirrus-pouch at the 
left and posterior aspect of the genital pore (fig. 1, C, e). (iv.) The 

shell-gland (fig. 1, B, s), which (ns its name implies) furnishes the 
external coating of tho eggs, has been already several times men- 
tioned. In tho Trematodes, as in tho tape-worms, it forms a kind 
of central point of tho female generative system ; it is a spheroidal 
mass of unicellular glands, each of which opens by its own special 
duet into the commencement of the uterus. Tho secretion of the 
shell-gland is liberated in the form of small pellucid droplets, which 
unite to form drops ; afterwards it becomes thick and viscid and of 
a mahogany brown colour. In this condition the drops are dis- 
pei-scd through the uterus mix(‘d with tho secretions of the other 
genital glands, and they apply tliemselves to the recently formed 
eggs, producing a delicate membrane around them. This process 
is carried on in those coils of the uterus which lie immediately out- 
side tho shell-gland, coiTcspomling to tho “ ootype " descTihed by 
Van Bcneden in other Trematodes. 

The eggs undergo a gradual development as they pass along the 
uterus. The ripe primitive ovum, on entering the female condnet- 
iiig apparatus, becomes coated with a larger or sinaller number of 
spherules of secondary yolk, and then undergoes the process of 
segmentation which leads to the formation of a morula. At this 
point it receives tho secretion of tho shell-gland. The completely 
formed egg (fig. 1, E) has a length of 0*13 mm. and is ovoid in shape, 
with a .small lid or operculum at the broader end; its contents 
consist of a number of roundly polygonal cells, with only a small 
jjuantity of secondary yolk lemaining among them. All of these 
but one have a thick granular protopla.sm, tho exceptional col) 
having homogeneous and strongly refracting contents. It usually 
lies immediately under the operculum, and is ])artly embedded in 
tho other cells. They are often present in tho bile-ducts in such 
#|uantitie8 as to form a stiff brownish mass resembling wet sand, 
and tho number produced by a single fluke has been estimated at 
half a million. 

Tlie mode of fertilization of the liver-fluke has given rise to mneh 
discussion. According to Sommer, the organ which has usually 
been described as u cirrus or penis is merely the genital sinus ava- 
ginated by abnormal pressure (fig. 1, C, d) ; it is furthermore but 
ill-adapted to enter either of the canals which couhl possibly serve 
as a vagina. He is therefore of opinion that self-impregnation 
occurs, the external aperture being closed by the oblique muscles, 
and the semen passing directly from the vas deferens through the 
genital .sinus into tho uterus. Tho whole question of the fertiliza- 
tion of tho Trematodes is a matter on which very varied opinions 
have been expressed, even by authors who have examined tho same 
forms. The assertion of Von Siebold that a direct internal com- 
munication exists between the male and female organs has been 
denied by Stieda (22) and by many subsequent writers, but has l)een 
restated by Lon nz (21) and by Zeller in the case of PolysUmum 
integerrimum (18) ; however this may be, there can be no doubt 
that self-impregnation docs occur in certain cases. The structure 
of the organs renders it more than probable in some species (see 
Poirier, 19, p. 582) ; Zaddach has observed it actually taking place 
in Dhtomum drrigerum cncysUid in Aslanis (28), and a single Polp^ 
slow inn integerrimum has been found in a frog’s bladder with spemi 
ill the female passages. Ileciproeal fertilization, in which two in- 
dividuals act both as male and foinalo simultaneously, has been 
recorded by Zeller in Polysiomnm mtegerrimvm, by Looss (20) in 
Distominn clavigerum , and by Cobbold in Distomuvi campula. 

Tho nervous system consists of a comrai.s.siiio passing rtfnnd the Nerroofl 
(esophagus very obliquely, and swelling out ?nto ganglia at three system, 
points. Trisiomwn molm iwssesses eyes of on extremely simple 
type, the retina being merely a ganglion cell (Lang, 24). ^ •* 

Life-History and Development. — The life-history of Fasciola 
hepatiea was worked out independently by Thomas (25) and 
Leuckart (26); regarding the question of priority sec Jackson (27). 

Tho development of tho embryo can only take place outside the 
body of the host and at a lower temperature, the most favourable 
being from 23'’ to 26“ C., at which tho process occupies two or tlfret^ 
weeks. The free embryo (fig. 2, A ) is conical in shape, with a rounded 
apex, its average length being 0*13 mm. At the broader anterior 
end is a retractile head -papilla, with the exception of which the body 
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is ciliated all over. The interior of the body is ooinposed of granular 
nucleated cells, and it contains a doable eye-spot, cornposucl of two 
crescentic masses of pigment. There are also two ciliated funnels 
forming the rudiments of the excretory system and a granular moss 
behind the heud-papilla, probably representing the digestive tract. 
The embryo swims actively about, but if it docs not succeed in meet- 
ing the appro[)riate host for its next stage of development {Limnmis 
trunratulusy a small pond snail) its period of vitality seems to bo 
limited to about eight hours. If it should moot with one of these 
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Fu. 2.— Five stages in tho life-history of Fau'iola fiepatica \ nil highly magnified. 
A, The free-swlinming embryo, h, A sporocyst containing young rcdlaj. C, 
A young redia, the diges'ive tract shaded. I>, An adult redia, containing a 
daughtor-redia, two almost mature corcariae, and germs. E, A free cercarla. 
The letters have the same significance throughout. <r, nearly ripe cci curia?; 
ee, cystogenous cells; rfr, daugliter-rediu; dt, limbs of the digestive tract; 
/, head-papilla; h, eye-spots ; h\ same degenerating ; k', germinal cell ; /, cells 
of tho anterior row ; m, embryo in optical suction, gastrula stage ; n, pharynx 
of redia ; o, digestive sac ; oe, atsoplingus ; p, lips of redia ; q, collar; r, processes 
rierving as rudimentary feet; s, einbiyos; trubcculfie crossing body-cavity of 
redia; «, glandular cells (?); r, birtli-opcniiig; tc, fc', morul® ; y, oral sucker; 
y\ ventral sucker; r, pliarynx. (All from Murshull and Hurst after Thomas.) 

snails it applies tho hcad-paj)illa to some part of its surface and 
begins to bore, twisting round and round on its axis by means of 
its cilia, the head-papilla becoming pointed and elongated to four 
or fivo times its original length. Eventually tho tissues of tho 
.snail are separated as if by a wedge, and a gap is formed through 
which the embryo forces an entrance into its body. Hero it under- 
goes a metamorphosis, losing its organs of locomotion aud becom- 
ing what is termed a “sporocyst” (fig. 2, B). This is an elliptical 
sac, which commonly attains a length of 07 mm. Its wall con- 
sists of a structureless cuticle, beneath which are external, circular, 
and internal longitudinal muscle-fibres. These are succeeded by 
an epithelium, the elements of which vary greatly in size. These 
sporocysts may be produced by a process of tran.sverse fi.ssion. 
within tho sporocyst rounded masses of colls are formed (inoruhe), 
which undergo a process of invagination, producing a gastrula, 
which again develops by the formation of a digestive tract into what 
is known ns a ‘Media” (fig 2, 0, 1)). This forces its way through 
thewall»of tho sporocyst, which heals up immediately, and then 
wanders through thetiH.suo of the snail, most commonly finding its 
way to the liver. If many redije are present the silail usually 
perishes. The adult redia may attain a length of 1 6 mm. It has 
an elongated cylindrical form, and near its posterior extremity are 
two processes directed backwards, whic.'h probably serve as aids to 
locomotion. At the anterior extremity is tho mouth, lending into 
a muscular pharynx, followed ])y a saccular digestive tract. A 
ring-shaped thickening is seen a little way behind the mouth, and 
vmKiediately posterior to this a special aperture for tho exit of the 
germs formeef within tho redia. About a score of these are usually 
to be found in all stages of development, the earliest being a 
rounded mass of cells (morula), which elongates, one end at the 


sumo time becoming more attenuated than the other, and ^adually 
forming an eloi^ated tail, while tho body becomes oval and de- 
pressed (fig. 2, E). Two suckers and tho rudiment of the future 
digestive tract make tlieir appeamnee. As soon as tho “cercaria,” 
this being the name given to the present organism, has attained 
this stage of development it emerges from the redia, and by the aid 
of its suckers and tail wriggles its way out of the bos/,, swimming 
freely about in tho water. Like other cercariro developed in redim 
this one has no head-spine, but in mature examples the anterior of 
the body often exhibits a number of very minute spines. An 
interesting feature in the animal i^ the ])resenvp of the “cysto- 
genous ceHs,” two lobate masses arranged one on each side of the 
body. These colls contain small rod-liko bodies, whence they have 
hcon termed “cellules k batonnets,” and similar bodies have been 
found in tho protective cyst whicli they excretfi ; Sonsino (28) has 
suggested that they may assist in imparting stifi’ness to this struc- 
ture, and has noticed that they are more abundant in those forms 
which encyst in tho open air. When the corcaria has swum about 
for a short time it finds its way to the water-jdants', and encysts 
itself on their stems and leaves. During tliis process the tail is 
swung vigorously about, until finally a moro violent motion de- 
taches it ; at tho .same time the colls just mentioned throw out a 
gummy secretion, which rapidly hardens rmd encloses tho cercarin 
111 a kind of case. It is in this condition that tho larva? aro 
swallowe<l by the grazing sheep to form sexually mature flukes in 
their livers. 

The life-history of a typical iligenetic Treiuatode may be summed 
up a.s follows: —(1) tho produced^, sexually ; (2) tln^ dlicUed 

embryo; (.3) the sporocyst; (4) tho redia, jiroduced asexually ; (5) 
tho cercaria, produced asexually ; (6) tho adult Trematode. Hence 
it would appear that tho digeneiic forms have at least usually 
many, asexual generations before the sexual one appears. Tho 
embryo may form either a sporocyst or a redia, these two forms 
being distinguished by the presence of fc digestive tract and of a 
snecial birth-opening in tho latter. Within those parent forms 
tlie germs may arise from two sources, — the cells which occupy the 
central region of the young sporocyst or redia, or the epithelium 
lining tho body-walls. “ The germs to which a sporocyst gives 
origin may develop in some instances into sporocysts, in others 
into rediffi or into corcarife. And it does not seem certain that 
tliere is any limit to the possible number of successive generations 
of redi». Both cercaria? and roditc may occur side by side in the 
same nurse. The last term in the series is, however, invariably 
a cercaria.” 

Pagensteeber, Ercolani (29), and others liave stated that tho 
tail of a cercaria may become a sporocyst and produce germs, but 
this has not met with general acceptance, and tho supposition is 
not supported by the structure of the tail, which consists of a “ con- 
tractile substance, occupying tho axis and periphery, with largo 
vesicular cells between ' (Schwarze, 18). Ercolani (29) has also 
published striking statements to tho eflcct that the structure of 
these entozoa is so profoundly modified by their habitat that what 
have been hitherto described as distinct species may be only “ local 
varieties”; tlms ho finds that Cercaria armata develops in Tropi- 
donotus into Distomum siynatum, whilst in Mus musmlvs and 
dccunuinus it becomes a distinct dwarfed form, D. viuris. 

Pathological and Economic Relations , — Although the number of 
Trematodes whtch have been recorded from the human body is 
about equal to that of tho Ccstodcs, tho medical significance of tlio 
former is much less than that of the latter, because as a rule they 
occur in smaller numbers and are less apt to invade organs of vital 
importance. The Tronintodcs which have been found in man are — 


Fanriola hepatica, Lliin 

Distomum lanreofatum, Muliliti, 

A ophthalmobium, HiuslnKi 
D. heterophyes, Hilliarz, . 

D. crastum. Busk = A buskii, Wedl, 
/>, capensc, Harley, . . . . 

A fpalulati m, Lcuckart, . 

A endemieum, Baelz, 

A hcpatit innocuum, Baelz, 

A rathouUi, Poirier (42), 

Bilharxia hscmalohia, Cobbohl, 
Motiosiomujn lentis, Nordmann, 
Ifexathyridium pinyuicola, Treutler, 
//, venaf'vm, 'Ireufler, 


ill tlic liver. 

,, liver. 

,, lens of the eye. 

,, small inlestlue, 

,, ..intestine. 

,, eKgs in the blood. 

,, liver. 

,, liver. 

S, liver. 

,, liver. 

,, veins of bladder, dec. 
,, lens of tlie eye. 

,, ovary. 

,, veins. 


For the general principles which govern the pathological effects 
of Trematodes in common with other entozoa, Reference may be 
made to tlie article Tape-Worms; or^Jy a few special cases need 
bo alluded to here. The occurrence of most of the forma in the 
above list has only been recorded very few times, and in many 
cases the elfects produced were very inadequately studied, so that 
w'o can hardly be said to possess a knowledge of their individual 
ithology. In a case of Distomuin lanceolatum which occurred in 
ISohemia, the liver was empinouslv enlarged and the cofftracted 
gall-bladder contained eight calculi and forty-seven flukes ; the 
symptoms during life were emaciation, pain over the liver, and 
distention of the abdomen. < 

The effects produced by Bilharzia hamatohia are very well de- 
fined and exceedingly disastrous. The mature worms in couples 
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inhabit the veins, especially those of the urinary bladder and 
mesentery ; extravasations of blood and villous growths or ulcera- 
tions of the mucous membrane of the .bladder present themselves, 
and thus the eggs of the parasite find their way into the urine, in 
which they are evacuated, and, can be detected by microscopic 
examination. With the characteristic presence of the eggs are 
associated colij^ anaemia, and great prostration of the vital powers, 
more particularly in the later stages ; the disease when onco fairly 
eatablilhod is almost always fatal ; see Cobbold (1). 

Fgpm a practical jxiint of view by far the most important Trema- 
tode is Fasciola {Disiomum) ?icpa^ca*vfhio\\ gives rise to the disease 
known as liver 4*ot” in sheep. It is always more or less abund- 
ant in certain districts, and it is estimated that in the United 
Kingdom the annual loss of sheen due to it is not loss than 
1,000,000. The symptoms are said to be emaciation, tenderness 
in the loins, harshness and dryness of the w’ool, and a scaly con- 
dition of the skin. On post-mortem examination fluid is found in 
the peritoneal cavity amt the viscera have a blanched appearance ; 
the liver is dart chocolatc*or sometimes pale in colour, nodular, 
and uneven, thg ducts are thickcnc<l and Distomes are found 
within them. Dead fluk(!s have been known to furnish the nuclei 
of gall-stones in the gall-bladd(ir. Briefly stated, the principal 
preventive measures seem to bo as follows : — (1) destruction of the 
eggs, and especially abstention from putting manure of rotten 
sheep on damp ground ; (2) slaughter of sheep which arc badly 
fluked ; (3) adequate ^Irainago of pastures ; (4) an allowance of salt 
and a little dry fodrl to the sheep ; ami (5) dressings of lime or 
salt on theiground to destroy 4ho embryos (Thomas, 25). A series 
of wet seasons imneases the prevalence of the malady, and animals 
which have been allowed to graze in low-lying ill-drained lands 
are specially Ifeblo to infcction -facts which are readily explicable 
on a consideratipu of the life-history given above. 

Systematic yirrnniynnoit . — The Trcinatoda may ho classified as 
follows : — * • 

I. MONOGENEA, V^aii ; development direct, that la, witliout the media- 

tion of itursc forms. 

(1.) TaisTOMKiH, Leuckart; body roiindiah or elongate; posterior extremity 
never specially <leveloped. Two udoral suckers often present; a largo 

• ventral sucker often armed with rhltlnold structures. Sexual apertures 
on the left sidu or aclmcdlan. Luurcr-Stleda canal single or double. 
Ova with a filament at one pole only. 

1. Trlstonild®, Van Ueneden. — 1. 7ri$tomum^ Cuvier; about a dozen 
genera of previous writers are here Included ; over 14 specie® are 
known, all parasitic on fishes; Tasclienberg (30). 

• 2. Monocotyllda!, Tasehenberg, — 1. Calicotyle, Diesing; only species C. 

krdyeri (81). 2. Pneudocotyfe, Tasehenberg. H. Monocotyle^ Tascheii- 

berg ; only one species, M. myliobatU^ on the gills of the cagle-ray 
{MyliobatU aauila). 

3. Udonellidflp, John.stoii.— 1. Udonella^ Jhnst.; five species, the type being 
U. caligm'umy paranltlc on a crustacean (Caligus), which in Its turn In- 
fests the hollbut {Hippoglotnui vulgaris). 

(ll,> Pol.YMTOMKA?, Lonckart ; body elongate, pointed and narrow anteriorly; 
broad behind and generally provided with special organa of adhesion in 
the shape of suckers or chltlnoid hooks, of suckers or claspere with 
rhltlnold structures. Two adoral suckers in some Instances. Sexual 
apertures median. Luiuer-Stieda {’hiihI single or df»nblo. Male sexual 
aperture often armed with chitinoid hooks. Ova frequently provided 
with two long appendugos. 

1. OctobotHnltio*, Taselienberg, — 1. Octohothrium, Knrdmaim; about a 

dozen genera of various authors are here Ineluded by Tasehenberg (80), 
rontaining fourteen species, parasitic on fl.shes, and almost Invariably 
on the gills. 2. Anthorotyle. Hesse and Van Benedon ; one species 
.4. merliicii), found In the hake. 3. Phyllocotylr, Hesse and Van 
leneden ; oyc species, from the gurnard. 4, Plntycolytt^ Hesse and Vun 
Ibmoden ; one species, from tho gurnard, fi. Plenrocotylft^ Gcrvals and 
Van Beneden (-Grubea cochlear, Dle.s,); one species, from tho gills of 
the mackerel. (5, Diploioon, Nordmnnn (see below). 7. Jtexacotyh, 
Blalnvilie ; one speoitis, from Thinimn brachypterus, H, Plectanocotyle, 
Dies,; from the gills of Labrax jinjrrunatus. 

2. Polystomldae^ V'an Benoden. — 1. Polyxlomum, Zeder; tw’o specle.s, best 

known P. Vilegernmu?H (see below); Ihxathyridium i.s probably a 
synonym. 2. Onchneotyle, Dies.; live species, from the gills of sharks 
and rays. 3. Erpocotyle, Hesse and Vim Beneden; one species, from 
tho gills of A^ustelm hvvi^. 4. Diplobothriwn, E. .S. Leuckart; one 
species, from the gills of a sturgeon. 

3. MIcrocotylidfl?, Tasehenberg.— 1. Abl Id guard ; two i^Deciea. 2. 

Mkrocotyle, Van Beneden ; about half a dozen species, all parasitic on 
tho gills of fishes 4peo below). 3. Oastrocotyle, Hesse and Von Bene- 
den ; ono species, from the gills of Caranx trachurtis. 4. Atpido- 
ga$ter, Von Baer (sec below). 5. CotylaspU, Tajidy ; ono species, 
occurring In G. Aspidocotyle, D\q%. 

4. Gyrodactyllda*, Van Beneden.— 1. Oyrodactyht*, Nordmunn (see b<dow). 

2. DactylogyrM, Dies.; about twenty species, all parasitic on fishes, 
mostly oil the gills. 3. 'Pelraonchu%, D\en.', throe species, on the gills 
of freshwater fishes. 4. Diplectamnn, Dies. 6. Calceostomum, Van 
Beneden ; onaspeclcs, on tlio gills of aquihx. 6. ^Sphyra?iura, 

_ Wright (34, 45) ; one species, from the mouth of Afenobranchus lateralis. 

• • 

II. DIQENEA, Van Beneden ; one or moi*o non-sexual forms intervene between 

two successive sexual fonns. 

(I.) MoKOSTOMiPiiGr Van Beneden ; elongate, oval, or louiuled in shape ; one 
oral sucker. — 1. Mon^tomum, Zeder; fifty to sixty species In mammals, 
birds, and fishes ; type, M. mutabile, Zeder, found In tho body-cavity 
and eye of water-birds. 2. Notocotyle, Dies. ; N. frfsenaV, Dies. 
{^44onostomum verrucoswn), 

(11.) bisTOMiD.«, Van Beneden ; body Jlatt^’sh, more or less Icaf-Uko or 
elougate; an oral and a ventral sub-median or posterior sucker. — 1. 
JHttomum, Retzlus (see below). 3. Fasciola, Linn.; three species are 
known ; F. hepatica is descilbed above ; F. giganlea Inhabits the liver of 
the giraffe. 8. Bilhartia, Cobbold Oynmeophorus, Dies.); one species 
(ses below). 4. Eehinostomum, Dujardln ; B. gadorum, Van Beneden, 
in the intestlna of Oadus carhona^dHs (tho coal-fish), and twenty-five 


other species In the alimentary canal of mammals, birds, and fishes. 
C. AmpAistomum, Rndolphl ; about twenty species in different Verte- 
brates ; A. subelavatum (OiSze) in the rectum of the frog. fi. QastrodU^ 
CUM (?), Leqckait (see also 87), 7. Jfomalogasier, Poirier (38). 8. Uat- 
trothylax, Poirier. 9. Eunpoelium, Brock (44), has the excretory vessels 
dilated Into wide chambers (? coelom). 

(111.) GA 8 TER 0 ST 0 MIP./R, Von Slcbold ; oral sucker sub-median and ventral; also 
an anterior sucker. — 1. Oasterostomum, Von Siobold ; eight species, all 
In fishes; larval form Bucephalus (see below). 

(Iv.) HoLosTOMin^, Claus (48); body fiattened, and divided Into an anterior 
and posterior part, tho former bearing an anterior and ventral sucker; 
two adoral lobes with glands In connexion, or a clrcumoral fold with 
lobes. — 1. Ilolostomum, NItzsche; twenty-three species, most In water- 
birds; H. variabile, In various raptorial birds; larval forms Tetracotylo 
and Diplostamuyn. 2. JJemisiomum, DIca; three species, one in the 
wlld-cat, two In bhxls. 8 . Eustemma, Dies. 

Tho true position of the following Is doubtful : — Nematobothrium, Van Bene- 
den (9); Didymozoon, Von Llnstow (30); Btichocotyle, Cunningham (W). 

Diplotoon paradoxum (18) infests tho gill of the minnow in large numbers. 
The eggs hatch in the water, continuing to be attached to the gill by a filament at 
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Fio. 3. — A, Diplozoon paradoxum \ two unitc<l siHJciinens. B, Polystomum irUe» 
gerrimum; x about 100 (after Zeller). C, Aficrocotylt monnyri ; x7. D, E, 
two views of the cliltliious framework of a sucker of Axine belones; highly 
magnified (after Lorenz), F, Aspidogaster conchicola\ x about 25 (after 
Aubert). G, (Jyrodactylus elegans ; x about 80 (after Wagoner). 

one extremity. The embryo is elongated oval In shape, and clllabid all over ; on Its 
back are two eyes, consisting t)f a cup-shaped inassx)f pigment, with a spheroidal 
lenticular body. It prcsentis also the mouth with two peculiar suckers, tlie oeso- 
phagus and intestine, and tho two cluspcrs of the Diporpa. Tlie embryo swims 
vigorously about until it finds its way to tho gill of a minnow, failing which it dies 
in about six hours. Attached to its host It may live Isolated for a considerable 
time, hicrcasing in size; nsually, however, it unites with another Individual In a 
kind of reciprocal coj)ulatlon (fig. 3, A). Ono individual by means of Its ventral 
sucker seizes the dorsal papilla of another, and then the two twist across each 
other so that the sucker of the second seizes tho papilla of tho first. After this a 
complete fusion of the Individuals takes place, the paulllm and suckci's growing 
together so flmily ns to be anatomically inseparable. Both Individuals continue 
to grow and develop u second, third, and sumetimes a fourth pair of claspers. 

In Polystomum integcrrimum (18), w'hU’h inhabits the bladder of tho frog, tho 
eggs are developed during the winter and are laid In the spring, when tho frogs 
icsort to the water. It appears probable that the worm protnidcs its body from the 
frog and thus deposits the egg directly in the water. The young worm, as it 
escapes from the egg, which takes place after a lapse of six or eight weeks, 
measures about 0-3 min. in length, and swims vigorously about by the aid of a 
coating of cilia. At Its posterior extremity Is a rounded disk (fig. 3, B., round tho 
margin of which sixteen delicate hooks are placed at equal Intervals. Above the 
four hindmost of these are two others still smaller and more delicate. Upon tho 
back are situated four eyes disposed In palis. Tho mouth is wide and leadiblnto a 
pharynx, and this Into the intestine; two excretory ve8scla.are present, but there 
is no trace of generative organs. The hindermost pair of suckers is tho firat 
to bo developed, and they enclose those two hooks which lie at the outer side of 
the very delicate ones mentioned above, which eventually become the strong ^ 
teirninal hooks of tlio adult. The other two pairs of suckers are formed in a 
similar manner, the development of all three being usually completed during the 
month of July. The young Polystomum attacks not the foll-Krown frog but the 
tadpole, enteilng the glll-cavlty and subsequently proceeding to tho bladder. 
Like tho frog It requires four or five years to attain sexual maturity. In certain 
coses the I*olystomum does not migi'ate; It then becomes prematurely soxuol and 
dies when the tadpole nndergoes rnetainorpliosis ; under the^ic circumstances tho 
sexual organs are simpler than usual : tho testis Is simple ; tho germarium Is lonj^ 
and coiled; there Is neither prostate nor Laurer-Stlcda canal ; and the oviduct has 
no dilated anterior poitlon. 

Microcotyle mormyri^ Lorenz (21) (fig. 3, C), has no penis, the semen Issuing by 
an opening posterior to the spiked birth-opening; tho vagina opens modlany, not 
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niarginallj. The posterior extremity Is pointed. Axine belong, Ablldg., resembles 
It, but Is broad and obliquely truncated behind, this margin bearing a row of fifty to 
seventy peculiar attaelilng organs, which arc of the form of a hand-satchel (fig. 3, 
D, E), the metal clasp being represented by a complicated chltlnous framework. 
There are four groups of hooks and one ring of the snine round the genital open- 
ing. The mouth has a sucker at j'lther side, and above it nn oval body which can 
be evaglnated like the proboscis of a Dendrocele Plunarian. 

Aspidogastrr amchicola (82) is found In the pericardial cavity of the frcsliwater 
mussel; it is conical anteriorly with a terminal oral sucker; the veutrul aueker 
is very largo and divided into rectangular areas ; the excretory pore is at the pos- 
terior extremity of the body, and the genital organs open on the left side of the 
fore-pail of the uniinal (fig. .M, T). 

Gyrodcti-tyhii eU-gam (33) is found on the fins and surface of the body of the 
]ilke, stickleback, and other freshwater fishes, and measures about 0*5 mm. in 
length ; it is flattened in form and tapcis towards cither end (fig. 3, <0. At the 
anterior extremity are two lappets, while the posterior is furnished with a sub- 
triarigiilar plate, which beats llio organs of attuchment in the shape of two large 
curved hooks iu its centre and sixteen smaller ones on Its circumference. The 
most interesting peculiat ity, however, of tliis foi m is to be found in the fact that 
each embryo before it Is extruded (the animal is viviparous) contains another 
embryo, and this in its turn another, so tlmt tliree embryonic generations are 
present simultHueouhly. 

The genns Distomum is by far the most extensive in the gronp, containing at 
the present time over 300 species, which occur almost exclusively in Vertebrates; 
the most important are perhaps D. lancfolalum, wliich inhabits the same hitna- 
tlons as FaacioJa hepatica, D, clavigimm^ from the frog, and D. militare, Van 
Beneden, from tlio intestine of the duck. Tlic name Fasciola (Linn.) has the 
priority over Distomum (Distoma) of Retziua, which, how'ttver, has obtjuned ex- 
tensive currency. The name Fasciola may appropriately be used in a restricted 
sense for fonns which have a branched <llgc8tlve tract, F, hepatica abovts de- 
scribed being taken as the type. This sej)aratlon has not met with general recog- 
nition, although supported by Blanchard and Cobbold (1). Welnland hn8propo.sed 
to substitute the term Dicrocaclium, used by Dujardin, for Distomum, retaining 
Fasciola for the type-species, but this proposal has not met with acceptance. The 
Dlstomes vary in size from fonns almost microscopic to those which, like I), 
ingens, Monie* (86), mejisnre C cm. long in alcohol, or even 12*5 cm. In the fresh 
condition (/>. gigas, Nardo). Distomum halosauri, Bell (36), is nanisltic upon a 
deep-sea fish taken In 1090 fathoms. Distomum mac.rostomum (fig. 4, H) of the 
woodpecker {Apternus tndactylus) has a remarkable laiTal fonn known as Leuco- 
chloridium paradoxum, which is parasitic on Succinca putris, and consists of a 
number of branching threads, from which are developed one or two contractile 
•acs (tig. 4, C, 1>). Their growtli distends the tentacle until It bursts and the sac 



Fio. 4. — A, miharzKi hxinatobiu, the thin female in the gyiiajcophoric canal of 
the stouter male; x 13 (after Leuckai t). B, Distomum macrostomum, showing 
the digestive and tho greater part of the genital apparatus with the cirrus pro- 
truded ; X 30. C, Snail {Succinca), the tentacles deformed by Leucochloridium ; 
natural size. TD, Leucochloridium roxwovoA from, the tentacle ; natural size 
(after Zeller). E, Lucephalus polymorphus; highly magnified (after Ziegler). 
F, Portion of a sporocyst containing Duccphali In process of development; 
X About 60 (after LacazcDuthicrs). 

hangs outwards. Tho threads within the Succinca contain only granular cells* 
whilst tho contractile sac Is occupied by an organism ovoid in form, with a thick 
clear bolder, the rudiments of two suckers, a digestive tract, imd excretory system. 

Hilhartia hsematobia, Cobbold (1), is one of the most dangerous human parasites, 
and occurs in the blood of the portal vein and In tho veins of the mesentery And 
bladder. The sexes are distinct, the female being from 16 to 20 mm. in length, 
and somewhat resembling a Nematodo on superficial examination. Tho male is 
'.mly from 10 to 14 inm. in length, but much thicker. The surface of the female is 
covered with fine spines most distinct towards the tail; at the anterior pointed 
extremity is tlio oral sucker, from which a nanow opening loads Into a 7*ldo 
pharynx, followed by the intestine, which at first forms two branches, tliesc 
again uniting posteriorly to the generative organs. The ventral sucker is placed 
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only 0*2 mm. behind the oral one, and it is immediately succeeded bv a long 
narrow groove, which extends down the ventral surface and coiTcsponus to the 
canalis gynaecophorns of the male (see fig. 4, A). 

The stages In tho Hfc-history of Gasterostomum are so remarkable that a short 
account of them must be given. From the egg there escapes (1) a club-shaped 
embryo, wlilch in a manner hitherto unobserved enters tho freshwater mussel, 
Anodonta or Unio, where it forms (2) the spirocyst (fig. 4, F); this is several centi- 
metres long and jirovidod with lateral brandies ; it occurs chiefly in the liver and 
ovary, and it is best developed near the skin. The wall of the eiorocyst consists 
of cells, nm-des, and perhaps a cuticle ; tlio extremities ai*e pointed and filled 
with cells, and it is hero that growth takes pliicc. Within nioniliforni dlli(»atlons 
of tliesc ramified tubes are formeii halls of cells, each*of whlctf develops into (3) 
a “ hucophalus.** This organism (fig. 4, E) consists of a small oval body about 
0*26 mm. In length Mith a double tail.’ At one extremity b a mass of glands with 
an invagination of tho Integument, w'liieh lias been mIstnKen by many observers 
for the alimentary canal. This, however, opens about the tniddle of the body, 
and consists of a muscular pharynx, a forwardly directed a'sophtigus, and a 
simple saccular intestine. The excretory syNtem terminates in an S'^^haped 
vesidc, which opens po8teiii>rly in stub a way that its contraction drives the 
fluid Into the tall, whence it probably finds its exit by osYnosis. Traces of genital 
organs are found In the fonn of an elongated plug of cells in tho hinder fourth 
of tho body, and two loiindcd masses of undifferentiated cells situated dorsally. 
The tail is double, and from about OT* to 2*5 trim, long accoiding to ita state of 
contraction. Each half consists of a spheroidal basal portion, and an elongated 
tapering filament. These caudal appendages conlaln many nneleated connectlvc- 
tlssno cells with fine protoplasmic processes. Tlie lai voi swim freely In the water, 
but sink and perish after about twelve hours, unless they enter the mouth of 
certain fislies (e.g., Leuciscus erythrophthalmus), when (4) they lose their tails and 
bccoino cncapsnled under the skin. The genei’utlvo organs now become further 
developed; cutlcular spines and tho anterinr suclfer are formed. If the fish thus 
infected he swallowed by a pike or perch the cyst Is dissolved, and the woims (6) 
beeomo adult, conilnue to live in tho Intestine, and produce eggs. For further 
detoilM, sec Ziegler (12). 

Phylogenetic Relations . — Tlie detailed companions of Van Reneden 
(9) and the siilisecpierit researches of ojthcrs Vave no doubt that the 
Trenmtoda arc closely related to the 'Ccstoda. A consiaeration of 
their pecnliarities leads moreover to tho opinion that the former 
are more primitive than tho latter; that is to say, ,jtho common 
ancestors of the two groups resembled Trematodes rather than 
Ccstodes. The ancestry of the I'rcinatuda is probably to be sought 
in types such as the Planarians rather tjiaii the I.sechcs ; characters 
uniting them with the former arc tho possession of a commonly 
Iminched alimentary canal without an anus, but with ,a powerful 
pharynx; the generative .system is licnnaphrodite, find similar 
arrangements obtain in the excretory ves.sels, nerves, and muscleg, 
while histological agreements also arc not wanting. Furthermore, 
certain forms arc known which help to till up the gap between the 
two groups ; MonoccUs cmiAatiui has a di.scoid posterior organ of 
attachment, and ^f. jirotractilU a true sucker. Such foims as these 
could scarcely bo distinguished from ectoparasitic Trematodes ex- 
cept for their ciliated epithelium (Lcuckart, 1). In this connexion, 
liowevor, it is worth while to call attention to the researches of 
Fewkes (40) on a marine cercaria, which had a tail distinctly annelid 
in chaiticter, with bundles of bristles disposed at intervals along it. 
Compare also Schauinsland (41). 
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TRENCH, Richard Chenevix (1o 07-1886), arch- 
bishop of Dublin, poet, scholar*; and divine, was born at 
Dublin, September 9, 1807, and graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1829. White incumbent of Curd- 
ridge Chapel, near Bishop Waltham in Hampshire, ho 
published (1835) The/^toi'y of Justin Martyr and other 
Poemsy which, having been very favourably received, was 
followed in 1838 by Sahbation^ Honor Neale, and other 
Poems, and in 1842 by Poems from Eastern Sources, These 
volumes revealed the author as decidedly the most gifted 
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of the immediate disciples of Wordsworth, with a warmer 
colouring and more pronounced ecclesiastical sympathies 
than the master, and strong afhnities to Tennyson, Keble, 
and Milnes. In 1841 he ^resigned his living to become 
curate to Samuel Wilberforce, then rector of Alverstoke, 
and upon \^ilberfo^ce'8 promotion to the deanery of West- 
minsler, in «1845, «he was presented to the rectory of 
Itahenstoke. In 1845 and 1846 he preached the Hulsean 
lecture, and inf» the former year was made examining 
chaplain to Wilberforce, now bishop of Oxford. He was 
shortly afterwards appointed theological professor and 
examiner at King’s College, London. In 1851 he estab- 
lished his fame as a philologist by his charming little work 
on The Study of Words^ originally delivered as lectures to 
the pupils 6f the Diccesan Training School, Winchester. 
His purpose„a8 stated by himself, was to show that in 
words, even taken singly, “ there are boundless stores of 
moral and historic tr^uth, and no less of passion and im- 
agination laid up " — a truth enforced by a number of most 
apposite illustrations. The book may be regarded as a 
comment on the> saying that ‘‘ language is fossil poetry.” 
It was followecf by two equally delightful little volumes of 
similar character Past and Present (1855), and A 

Select Glossary of Eiu/lish Words (1859). All have gone 
through ifumerous editions, and they have probably con- 
tributed mere than all the labours of severer but less 
cultured and tasteful pjiilologists to promote the historical 
study of the English tongue. Yet Trench did little more 
than indicate the existence of a vast region of research 
extending over all literary languages. Another great 
•service to English philology was rendered by his paper, 
read before the Philological Society, “ On some DeBciencies 
in our English Dictionaries” (1857), which gave the first 
impulse to the great enterprise now proceeding under 
the auspices of Dr Murray. His advocacy of a revi.sed 
translation of the New Testament (1858) powerfully aided 
to promote another great national undertaking. In 1 856 
he published a valuable essay on Calderon, with a transla- 
tion of a portion of Life is a Dream in the original metre. 
He had not, meanwhile, been forgetful of professional 
claims upon his pen. In 1841 he had published his Notes 
on the Parables^ and in 1846 his Notes on the Miracles^ 
works wl^ich, containing much to gratify every school of 
thought, and little to offend any, obtained the most exten- 
sive popularity, and have been resorted to by English 
theologians of all persuasions, who have turned the author 
to the samo^ account as he has turned his patristic, 
Romanist, and Lutheran predecessors. There is, in fact, 
very little originality in these volumes, but they are 
treasuries of erudite and acute illustration, selected from 
various quarters with admirable judgment, and displayed 
with consummate taste. 

In 1856 Trench was raised to the deanery of West- 
minster, probably the position in the whole church which 
suited him best. In January 1864 he was advanced to 
the more dignified but less congenial post of archbishop of 
Dublin. Stanley had been named, but rejected by the 
Irish Church, and, according to Bishop Wilberforce’s corre- 
spondence, ^Trench’s appointment was favoured neither by 
the prime minister nor the lord lieutenant. It was, more- 
ow, unpopular in Ireland, and a blow to English litera- 
ture ; yet the course of events soon proved it to have been 
most fortunate. Trench, indeed, could do nothing to 
prevent the disestablishment of the Irish Church, though 
he resisted with .dignity, and repelled the insidious pro- 
posaP that she should do execution upon herself. But, 
when the disestablished comrftunion had to be reconstituted 
under the greatest diffculties, it was found of the highest 
importance that the occupant of his position should be a 
mao of a liberal and genial spirit, able to ward off the 


narrowness which would have alienated the sympathies of 
English churchmen, and sown the seeds of schism in a 
body beyond all others in need of amity and unity. This 
was the work of the remainder of Trench’s life ; and, if 
less personally agreeable and of less general utility than 
the literary performances which might have been expected 
from him if he had remained at Westminster, it was much 
more weighty and important. It exposed him at times to 
considerable misconstruction and obloquy, but he came to 
be appreciated, and, when in November 1884 he resigned 
his archbishopric from infirmity, clergy and laity unani- 
mously recorded their sense of his “ wisdom, learning, dili- 
gence, and munificence.” Ho had found time for Lectures 
on Mediseval Church History (1878); his poetical works 
were rearranged and collected in two volumes (last edition 
1885). He died in London, after a lingering illness, on 
March 28, 1886. 

As a man Tranoli was universally beloved and esteemed. He 
was remarkable for 4 high spirit, muiiiHccnce, and general elevation 
of sentiment. As a prose author he ranks among the most useful and 
agreeable of his generation, and may almost be said to gain in both 
respects by his deficiency in originality. Both as Biblical commen- 
tator and philologist, he has done far more by popularizing the 
researches of more exact scholars and more profound thinkoi-s than 
ho could have done by striving to make discoveries of his own. 
For durable fame as a poet originality is indispensable, and here 
Trench fails. The style of his poems is freipu ntly admirable, but 
even when not obviously derived from some other writer it wants 
the stamp of strong inaividuality. He has written little beyond 
the reach of any man uniting exquisite culture to the uceomplish- 
ment of verse : the pi(*ces where poetry seems a natural language 
with him are ehielly to he found among his elegiac poems, which 
express real personal experience, and appeal movingly to the 
hearV (R. (1.) 

TRENCK, the name of two barons of old German 
extraction, who, endowed with exceptional physical powers, 
and each blending to a singular if not to an insane degree 
the hero and the Bobadil, have left startling records of not 
wholly dissimilar adventures and misfortunes. 

1. Franz, Baron von der Trenck (1711-1749), was 
^born at Reggio, Calabria, where his father was lieutenant- 
colonel in the Austrian service. After his rough early 
training in the camp, he made himself so unendurable at 
the college of Vienna that he was speedily removed, and 
entered in 1727 as ensign in the Palfy regiment, from 
which, however, after a brief but riotous course of duelling, 
gambling, and love-making, he received a new dismissal 
He returned to his father, and, on the outbreak of war 
between the Russians and Turks, raised a corps of 300 men 
at his own expense and joined the Russian army on the 
Hungarian frontier. His brilliant exploits won him the 
favour of his commander, but a breach of orders, followed 
by an assault on his colonel, brought him under sentence 
of death, from which a daring feat of arms alone saved 
him. A sentence of exile to Siberia, incurred soon after 
by a second affray with a superior officer, was commuted 
to imprisonment at Kieff and expulsion from the country. 
His term of imprisonment having expired, he retired to his 
estate, where he armed and drilled his vassals, and in a 
series of encounters compelled the Slavonian brigands to 
seek refuge in Turkish territory. From these marauders 
he recruited in 1740 the formidable body of pandours 
with which ho joined the levies in aid of Maria Theresa. 
Repulsing the French near Linz, he penetrated into 
Bavaria, •took Deckendorf and Reichenliall, and destroyed 
Cham, — the conduct of his troops being marked not Iq^s 
by atrocity than by desperate courage. Recalled to Vienna 
to render account for the cruelties practised, he refused to 
defend himself, and, being set at liberty, rejoined his men, 
opened in 1743 a passage across the Rhine for the army, 
and became as much the terror of Alsace as he had bee;p 
I# of Bavaria. On the retreat of the army to Bohemia he 
covered the rear and took several towns, but had his right 
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foot crushed by a cannon-ball. Maria Theresa sent him a 
surgeon, and, having made a species of triumphal entry 
into Vienna, he resumed his command. But in September 

1745, after having boldly penetrated with his pandoura to 
the tent of Frederick II., he suffered the king to escape 
him while his followers were stopping to plunder, and he 
was thereupon accused of having been bribed by that 
monarch to release him. He was condemned on inquiry 
to pay an indemnity for peremptory dismissal to the 
officers accusing him, but he refused to acknowledge the 
sentence, and, raising new troops, added to the list of his 
exploits. His conduct leading to a renewal of the inquiry, 
he laid hands on the president of the court-martial and 
was thrown into prison, but was enabled to escape by the 
baroness Lestock, with whom he fled to Holland. He was 
brought back to Vienna, and condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment in the Spielberg, where, finding escape impos- 
sible, ho poisoned himself, October 1749, at the age of 38. 

See liis autobiography — McrkvyUrdiges Lcboi und TJicUm de.t 
Freiherrn Franz von dcr Trcnck^ Vienna, 1770; also, Franz vender 
Trenckf by E. F. Hiibner, with preface by Schubart, 3 vols., 1738. 

2. Friedrich, Freiherr von der Trenck (1726-1794), 
cousin of the preceding, born at Konigsberg, 16th February 
1726. His precocious abilities won him the favour of 
Frederick the Great, in whose guards he was enrolled at 
an early age as cadet, and by whom he was made cornet in 
1743 and aide-de-camp for his gallantry in 1744. An 
intrigue with the princess Amelia, sister of the king, led 
to his temporary confinement until the campaign of 1745 
recalled him to the army. He was again thrown into 
prison, however, on the discovery of a correspondence 
between him and his cousin, then fighting with his 
pandours in the service of Maria 1'hcresa, but in December 

1746, after many failures, ho succeeded in escaping from 
the fortress of Glatz. He went to Vienna, was involved in 
several duels by his cousin, who was too closely confined 
to give expression to his animosities except by proxy, 
and finally accepted a company in the service of the cza^. 
On the declaration of peace the empress Elizabeth bestowed 
on him a diamond-hilted sw^ord, and a Russian princess left 
him a fortune, which was still further increased by the 
death of his cousin, wffio, on condition of his entering none 
but the Austrian service, made him his heir The latter 
inheritance being heavily burdened, he spent the next 
three years in a series of lawsuits, and then, after a journey 
to Italy, became a captain in an Austrian regiment of 
cuirassiers. At the death of his mother he revisited Ger- 
many, but was promptly seized by the^ unforgetful king 
and closely imprisoned in the fortress of Magdeburg, his 
efforts to escape securing him the honour of a specially 
constructed cell, a heavy burden of chains, and the 
additional punishment of being roused every quarter of an 
hour by the sentries. Still unsubdued, he found means to 
remove his chains in the brief intervals afforded him, and 
occupied himself with French and German composition. 
In the meantime the princess Amelia had not ceased to 
move in favour of his release, and Trenck, having been set 
free in 1763, returned to Vienna only to be reconfined 
there as a lunatic. He was speedily released by the inter- 
vention of the king, and raised to the rank of major by way 
of compensation but, being by this time satiated with 
royal patronage and prisons, ho retired to Aix-la^CHapelle, 
,<;ommenced business as a wine merchant, and devoted his 
leisure to literature and politics, publishing, among other 
works, a gazette entitled the Friend of Man and an attack 
on Frederick IL as the “ Macedonian hero.” His com- 
mercial experiences, however, were not encouraging, and, 
^after spending three years (1774-1777) in England, he 
returned to Vienna, became the secret agent of Maria 
Theresa, and at her death withdrew to his castle of Zwer- 


bach, where he gave himself to agriculture and wrote his 
famous autobiography. Not until 1787 was he permitted 
to return to his own country, where he is said to have had 
an affecting interview with the princess Amelia a few days 
before her death. The publication of his^’menioirs (Lebena- 
geachichte) in 1786, translated into French by himself in 
1789, gave him immediate and wide, notoriety, and wax 
effigies of the illustrious prisoner 'in his chains were eoihi- 
bited on the Parisian boulevards cl deujd sous en sortant. 
Despite the grounds which the memoir^ undoubtedly 
furnish for Carlyle's terse characterization of him as an 
‘‘ extensively fabulous blockhead,” they.4ook a strong hold 
of the popular imagination, and obliterated for a time the 
fame of his more darkly passionate pandour cousin. The 
tragic elements in the story were, » however, lo be empha- 
sized by a still more tragic close. His ready advocacy of 
the French Revolution involved him in disgrace with the 
Austrian authorities, and, after deprivation of his pension 
and further imprisonment, he set out towards the close of 
1791 for Paris. In place of an enthusiastic reception, ho 
was arrested by order of the Committee. of Public Safety 
as a secret emissary of the king of Prussia, and, after con- 
finement in the 8t Lazarus prison, was literally" dragged 
to the guillotine on 25th July 1794. His SammUiche 
Gedichte und Schriften were published at Leipsic in 1786. 

TRENDELENBURG, Friedrich Adolf (1802-1872), 
one of the chief revivers of Aristfffelian study in the pre. 
sent century, was born on November 30, 1802, at Eutin, 
near Liibeck. He received his education at the gymnasium 
of his native town and at the universities of Kiel, Leipsic, 
and Berlin, displaying from his earliest years an extra- 
ordinary industry and thirst for knowledge. He was intra 
duced to philosophy by Konig, the rector of the gymnasium 
a Kantian ; and at Kiel he came under the influence of 
Reinhold and Von Berger, to the latter of whom, a 
follower of Schelling, some of his own most characteristic 
views may bo traced. At Berlin he heard Hegel and 
8chleiermacher ; but his university studies lay chiefly in 
the direction of classics and classical philology under 
Wachsmuth, Hermann, and Boeckh. The combination of 
the philosopher and the philologist, together with a defi- 
nitely historical turn of mind, is what is most distinctive 
of all Trendelenburg's work. Ho became more and more 
attracted to the study of Plato and Aristotle, and his 
doctor’s dissertation, published in 1826, was an attempt 
to reach through Aristotle's criticisms a more accurate 
knowledge of the Platonic philosophy [Plcitoyiis de Ideia 
et Nwtieris Doctrina ex AriMotele llhistrata). Recognizing 
the sphere in wdiich his best life-work could be done, he 
declined the offer of a classical chair at Kiel, and accepted 
instead a post as tutor to the son of Herr von Nagler, 
postmaster-general, and an intimate friend of Altenstein, 
the enlightened minister of education in Prussia. He held 
this position for seven years (1826-33), occup)'ing his 
leisure time with the preparation of critical edition of 
Aristotle’s De Anima^ and conscientiously extending his 
knowledge in all directions. His acquaintance with Karl 
Ferdinand Becker, the philologist and scientific gram- 
marian, was of importance for his own views on the origin 
of the logical categories and the relation^ of thought to 
language. In 1833 Trendelenbuj-g was appointed extra- 
ordinary professor in Berlin, and four years later he was 
advanced to an ordinary professorship. During nearly 
forty years he proved himself markedly successful as an 
academical teacher, treating in turn eJ.\ the usual philo- 
sophical disciplines, besides holding more select classes for 
the study of Aristotle with advanced students. During the 
greater part of that time he had ajso to examine in philo- 
sophy and pedagogics all candidates for the scholastic pro- 
fession in Prussia. He died on the 24th of January 1872. 
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It wa» with a view to the philosophical preparation in the 
gymnasia that he nublished (1836) his EUirunia Logices AristO’ 
telicas. This useful little book contains a selection of passages from 
the giving in a connected form the substance of Aristotle’s 

logical doctrine. The Greek 4-ext is furnished with a Latin transla- 
tion and notes, find at a later date Trendelenburg supplemented 
this book livith further explanations for the use of teachers 
{ErJ^uterangen zu den Elenienten der arislolelischcyi Logik^ 1842). 
The Elemenid has parsed through eight editions, and the Erlduter- 
'i^en through three. In 1840 anpoared the first of his important 
works, which, under the mod^jst title of Logische Untersmhungeiit 
develops a coherent philosophical theory, besides acutely criticiz- 
ing other standpoints, and in particular the then dominant Hegelian 
system. The Logmhe Untersiuihungcn were, indeed, an important 
factor in the reaction against Hegel which set in about that time 
in Germany. Two arti(des written by Trendelenburg in the con- 
troversy which ensued were rejiublished separately, under the title 
Die logiscJte ^Vage in HegeVs Systeni (1843). A second and en- 
larged edition of the Lhgische Uidersiichungen appeared in 1862, 
and a third iiv 1870. In 1846 he published the first volume of his 
“Historical Contributions to rhilosophy ” {Ilistorisclie Beitrdge 
zur Philosophie)y containing a history of the doctrine of the cate- 
gories, which forms a p^ndant to his own elaboration of the same 
subject in the Logische Untersmhungen. A second volume of the 
“Historical Contributions ” appeared in 1855, and a third in 1867, 
consisting of deta«jhod essays on points of interest in the history of 
philosophy. A humbor of these are papers originally read before 
the Prussian Academy of-itho Sciences, of which Ircndeletiburg 
was made a member in 1846. He was secretary of the philosophico- 
historical section from 1847 till 1871, and devoted much of his 
valuable tflne to the duties devolving upon him. A number of his 
papers dealing with noii-philosophical — mainly with national and 
educational — su^'cets have been collected in ids Kleine Schriften 
(2 vols., 1871). In 1860 the second of his larger works appeared, 
Nalurrecht auf dem Orwidc der Etliik (second milarged edition, 
1868). in 1865 Trendelenburg became involved in a controversy 
with Kuno Fischer on the interpretation of Kant’s doctrine of 
space, which was carried on with no little acrimony for a number 
of years. The war of 1870 drew from him a short treatise on the 
defects of international law, — LueJeen im Volkerrccht, He had 
always had a deeply patriotic interest in the political development 
of Prussia, and through Prussia of Germany, and in the stormy 
times after 1848 had oven acted for a short period as deputy to 
the Prussian chamber. 

Trendelenburg’s philosophizing is conditioned throughout by his 
loving study of Plato and Aristotle, whom he regards not as 
opponents but as building jointly on the broad basis of idealism. 
His own standpoint may almost bo called a modern version of 
Aristotle thus interpreted. While denying the possibility of an 
absolute method and nn absolute philosophy, as contended for by 
Hegel and others, Trendelenburg was emphatically an idealist in 
the ancient or Platonic sense ; his whole work was devoted to the 
demonstration of tlie ideal in the real. But he maintained that 
the procedtire of philosophy must be analytic, rising from the 
particular facts to the universal in which wo find them explained. 
We divine the system of the whole from the part wo know, just as 
from a torso we may reconstruct a work of art ; but the process of 
reconstruction jnust, in the case of philosophy, Veinain approxi- 
mative. Our position forbids the possibility of a final system. 
Instead, therefore, of constantly beginning afresh in speculation, it 
should be our duty to attach ourselves to what may be considered 
the permanent results of historic development. The classical 
expression of these results Trendelenburg finds mainly in the 
Platonico- Aristotelian system. The philosophical ouestiou is stated 
thus — How are thought and being united in knowledge? how docs 
thought get at being? and how does being enter into thought? 
Proceeding on the principle that like can only be known by like, 
Trendelenburg next reaches a doctrine peculiar to hirtfself (though 
based upon Aristotle^ which plays a central part in his s|>oculatious. 
Motion 18 the fundamental fact common to f)eing and thought ; the 
actual motion of the exttTual world has its counterpart in the 
constructive motion which is involved in every instance of percep- 
tion or thought. From motion he proceeds to deduce time, space, 
and the categories of mechanics and natural sciemre. These, being 
thus derived, ar^ at once subjective and objective in their .scope. 
It«i8 true matter can never he completely resolved into motion, 
but the irreducible remainder may be treated like the irp<i)rj\ 6X77 
of Aristotle as an abstraction which we asymptotically approach 
but never roach. The facts of existence, however, are not ade- 
quately explained by the mechanical categories. The ultimate inter- 
pretation of the universe can only bo found in the higher category 
of End or final cause. Here Trendelfiiburg finds the dividing line 
between philosophical systems, ©n the one side stand those which 
acknowledge none but efficient causes, — which make force prior to 
thought, and explain tho^universe, as it were, a tergo. This may 
be call^, typically, Democritism. On the other side stands the 
“ organic ” or teleological view of the world, which interprets the 


parts through the idea of the whole, and sees in the efficient causes 
only the vehicle of ideal ends. This may be called in a wide sense 
Platonism. Systems like Spinozism, which seem to form a third 
class, neither sacrificing force to thought nor thoughLto force, yet 
by their denial of final causes inevitably fall back into the Demo- 
critic or essentially materialistic standpoint, leaving us witli th«* 
great antagonism of the mechanical and the organic systems of 
philosophy. The latter view, which receives its first support in 
the facts of life, or organic nature as such, finds its culmination 
and ultimate verification in the ethical world, which essentially 
consists in the realization of ends. Trendelenburg’s NcUurrecht 
may, therefore, be taken as in a manner the completion of his 
system, his w'orking out of the ideal as present in the real. The 
ethical end is J,aken to bo the idea of humanity, not in the abstract 
as formulated by Kant, but in the context of the state and of 
history. Law is treated throughout as the vehicle of ethical 
requirements. In Trendelenburg’s treatment of the state, as the 
ethical organism in which the individual (the potential man) may 
be said first to emerge into actuality, we may trace his nurture on 
the best ideas of Hellenic antiquity. (A. SB.) 

TRENT (Truientmn ; Ital. Trento ; Germ. TrierU)^ a 
city of the Austrian empire, capital of Italian or “ Welsch ” 
Tyrol, stands on the left bank of the Adige, where it is 
joined by the Fersina, on the Brenner Railway, 35 miles 
below Botzen and 60 miles above Verona. It has a very 
picturesque appeaiunce, especially when approached from 
the north, with its embattled walls and towers filling the 
whole breadth of the valley, a conspicuous feature being 
the rocky citadel of Dos Trento (the Roman VerriLca) on 
the right bank of the river. Of the old walls some massive 
remains are attributed by local tradition to Theodoric the 
Goth. Notwithstanding many symptoms of decay, Trent, 
with its numerous palaces, substantial houses, broad streets, 
and spacious squares, still retains the aspect of a flourish- 
ing 'Cisalpine town. In appearance it is quite Italian, and 
the inhabitants speak Italian only. The cathedral, on 
the south side of the spacious Piazza del Duomo, was 
begun in its present form in 1212, and finished about the 
beginning of the 15th century. It j)resorves, however, 
some Lombardic features of ornamentation in the portals 
and elsewhere which possibly date from the 7th or 8th 
•century. The church of St Maria Maggiore, a simple but 
good example of the Italian style of the 15th century, was 
the meeting-place of the famous council (see below), and 
possesses a picture containing portraits of the members. 
Trent is the seat of a prince-archbishop, and has all the 
public offices according with its administrative rank. It 
has a museum and library, a gymnasium, a “ lyceum,” a 
seminary, and a deaf and dumb in.stitute. The chief 
industries arc silk-spinning and weaving, tanning, sugar- 
refining, and glass-blowing ; and there is considerable tradi^ 
in wine, grain, 'and fruit, as also in marble from the 
extensive quarries in the neighbourhood. The population 
in 1880 was 19,585. 

Trideiitum is mentionod by the geograpliers as capital of the Tri- 
dentini, and seems ultimately to have been made a Roman colony. 
It suffered much during the period of barbaric invasion, but was 
resuse.itated by Theodoric, becomiug the seat successively of Gothic 
and Lombard dukes and Frankish counts. In 1027 it passed under 
the rule of its bishops, with whom it had frequent disputes, in 
whicli it sought the favour and alliance of the lords of Tyrol. The 
Venetians made repeated efforts to set up the lion of St Mark within 
the walls of Trent, but were decisively and finally repulsed in 1487. 

TRENT, Thk Council of, which may be described as 
the watershed of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, 
is the most important occurrence in pofit-mediioval church 
history. ' It is the culminating event in a long series of 
similar assemblies, convoked to remedy the evils occasional 
during and by the great schism of the papacy, and by the 
dissolution of lay and clerical morals to which the pagan 
temper of the Renaissance had largely contributed. But 
the councils of Pisa, Constance, Basel, Ferrara-Fiorence, 
and the Lateran had met and parted without attempiing 
•to deal effectually with any of the practical scandals ax^d 
abuses in the church which were sapping the loyalty and 
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affection it had formerly enjoyed ; and these repeated fail- 
ures, by destroying all hope of redress at the hands of the 
constituted authorities, precipitated the crash of the Re- 
formation, which was in its inception scarcely concerned 
with doctrinal issues directly, but aimed mainly at faults 
of administration and morals. 

Consequently a largely new problem presented itself 
for solution, and necessitated a fundamental change in 
the attitude of those concerned. . Hitherto, whatever may 
have been the fierceness and bitterness of the disputes 
which the 15th-century councils had attempted to allay, 
they were, so to speak, family quarrels between members 
of the same great household, accustomed to the same mode 
of looking at religious questions, acknowledging the same 
hierarchy, and accepting the same standards, and thus 
with a vast body of agreement to go upon as a basis of 
reconciliation, leaving only comparatively minor details to 
be adjusted. But the German and Swiss Reformation had 
generated new communions, novel alike in their polity and 
much of their theology, and in active revolt, not merely 
against this or that detail or abuse, but against the Roman 
Catholic Church in its entirety, hierarchical, doctrinal, and 
political. The movement had not been confined long to its 
earlier limits, but had spread over all western Europe, had 
virtually conquered Holland and Scandinavia, was mak- 
ing great strides in France and England, and was begin- 
ning to threaten even Italy and Spain. Thus, the task was 
no longer the comparatively simple one of satisfying the 
demands of friendly remonstrants, but of winning back 
alienated nations, and, if that were too much to hope 
for, at least of saving the remnant of the Roman obedience 
from further disintegration. And for this purpose it was 
no longer sufficient, as it would have been a few years 
earlier, to discuss administrative details alone, but a review 
of the whole theological fabric of Latin Christianity, no 
part of which had been left wholly unimpeached, became 
a necessary factor in any possible scheme of reconcilia- 
tion. True, a precedent had been set in the theological 
discussions at the council of Ferrara-Florenco, with its 
abortive effort to reunite Oriental and Latin Christendom, 
but tho area and number of differences to be reconciled 
upon that occasion were incomparably smaller than those 
which had subsequently arisen, and the situation was thus 
one of extreme difficulty and delicacy, since there was 
always tho danger of alienating many who had continued 
loyal so far, if very large concessions were made to the 
revolted Protestants, not a few of whom, besides, had 
already passed beyond the possibility pf reconciliation. 
But, on the other hand, Luther had himself appealed to a 
general council from the bull “ Exsurge Domine ” launched 
at him by Leo X. in 1520, and his demand was taken up 
by the emperor and the princes of Germany, whether 
Catholics or Protestants, as the only conceivable means 
of terminating a crisis whoso religious and political results 
might prove far more serious than even the least hopeful 
ventured to forecast. There was thus steady pressure from 
one side put upon the Roman curia to obtain the con- 
vocation of such a council, while scarcely less resistance 
to the proposal was offered by two very unlike parties in 
the Roman Church itself. For not only did those oppose 
it who •were interested in the maintenance of the principal 
abuses complained of, and who feared that , sweeping 
measures might be taken for their abolition, but some of 
the ablest champions of internal reforms, such as Cardinals 
Sadolet, Contarini, and Reginald Pole, were equally hostile 
to it, for the very different reason that they believed any 
such council likely to contain a majority determined on 
^mjking it as abortive as those great synods had been 
which were fresh in the memory of all. Accordingly, thi^ 
section gave its voice for the alternative scheme of pro- 


ceeding by way of less formal conferences, at which 
mutual explanations and concessions might be made by 
Catholics and Protestants, whereby a modm viveiidi could 
be established, with less chance of the whole effort being 
wrecked by the intrigues of t*ho8e who desired nothing 
less than practical reforms. A fresh difficulty was pre- 
sented by the opposition of the German princes tc the 
assemblage of the council at Rome or anywhere outside 
Germany, as they distrusted {.he probable action of tbe 
Italian element, certain to preponderate in that event ; 
and, as the curia was equally bent on holding it within 
the sphere of direct papal influence, this dispute made it 
impracticable to agree even on the preliminaries during 
the pontificates of Hadrian VI. and Clement VIL The 
diet of Spires in 1529 renewed the demand for a general 
council, to be held in some large German city ; and the 
diet of Augsburg in 1530 summoned tho 'Lutherans to 
return into Catholic communion at once and uncondition- 
ally, leaving their doctrines (formulated in the Confession 
of Augsburg that very year) to be judged of in a future 
council, which the emperor Charles V. pledged himself to 
obtain within a brief space. Clement Vll., then pope, 
was displeased at this initiative ol. the emperor’s part, but 
offered to convoke a council in some Italian city, such as 
Mantua or Milan, belonging to tho empire, and 'outside the 
States of the Church, — expressing his wish th£\t Charles V. 
should personally attend it. But he han^pered this pro- 
posal with conditions which made R valueless for the main 
object of such an assembly, by declaring that no theo- 
logical questions upon which the church had spoken could 
be reopened, and that, if Protestants were to be admitted, 
to the council at all, it must be, not as disputants, but as 
on their trial, and pledged beforehand to submit to the 
decisions of the council. No result, consequently, followed 
upon this step, nor was an embassy which Clement sent 
in 1533 to the German princes and to the kings of France 
and England with very similar provisions more successful, 
for it merely drew out a peremptory rejection of the 
scheme from the Protestants assembled at Schmalkald, by 
the emperor’s desire, for the purpose of discussing it. So 
the matter rested till tho accession of Alexander Farnese 
to the papal throne as Paul III. in 1534. A much abler 
man than his j)rcdecessor, he was also more alive to the 
imperative need of at least appearing to approve some 
measure of reform, if the church was to be saved from 
impending dangers (indeed, a report on this subject, drawn 
up at bis desire by a committee of cardinals in 1536, is 
one of tho most important documents of the era), and he 
was thought to bo favourable to the project of a council, 
whereas there is little doubt that Clement VII. had 
weighted his acceptance of the plan with impossible con- 
ditions, in order to avoid its realization, yet so as to let the 
responsibility of refusal rest with others than himself. 
Paul III. sent Vergerio as envoy into Germany, to confer 
with the ornperor and the princes, offering to convoke a 
council at Mantua, and urging the dajger of attempting 
to hold it in Germany, by reason of the violent lengths to 
which the Anabaptists were then proceeding. But, while 
the Catholic princes were content with this offer, it was 
refused by the Protestants, and the ambassad(>a of France 
and England supported them in their attitude. Vergerio, 
who had also a fruitless interview with Luther, returhed 
to Rome early in 1536, but Paul III. was not discouraged 
by his failure, and proposed, in a consistory on April 8, to 
convoke a council at Mantua. This plan was in turn 
uj)sct, not only by the continued ‘resistance ci the 
Protestants, but by the Refusal of the duke of Mantua to 
permit the use of his city for such a purpose, unless upon 
conditions which the pope wafT unwilling to accept. 
Notice was accordingly given of a council to be opened 
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at Vicenza on May 1, 1538, and legates were despatched 
thither to make the preliminary arrangements, and to 
preside so soon as the members should assemble. But 
when the appointed time was only five days off not one 
bishop had arrii/ed, and tlie pope was forced to prorogue 
the couneik again and again. Meanwhile, the method 
whi(^ Contarini and Hadolet had recommended, that of 
conferences between the Catholics and Protestants, was 
bdfng acted on Jin Germany, jfnd meetings of this nature 
were convened successively at Haguenau, Worms, and 
Ratisbon, at the last of which, in 1541, Contarini was 
present as legate of the pope, and showed so much tact, 
moderation, and sympathy that he succeeded in securing 
a largo measure of agreement upon the controversies in 
dispute, notj^bly on tl^o vexed question of Justification. 
But, as his concessions and explanations were promptly 
repudiated at Rome, no practical result followed. In 1542 
Paul III. sent Morone as his envoy to the diet of Spires 
to offer Trent as his* final concession of the place of 
assembly, on the ground that its position in Tyrol, and its 
being part of the dominions of the king of the Romans, 
ought to mcct'ifll the reasonable requirements of the 
German princes. Ferdinand, king of the Romans, who 
l)residod at the diet, was content with this offer, as were 
the Catholic princes generally, but the Protestants con- 
tinued to object, and refused any council which should not 
be completely free from papal influence and authority. 
However, the pope issfied, on May 22, 1542, a bull 
appointing the meeting of the council for November 1 fol- 
lowing. He sent three legates to Trent to make prepara- 
tions, — Morone, Parisio, and Reginald Pole; but they did 
not reach the city till three weeks later than the appointed 
date for opening the council, and so few bishops arrived 
during seven months from that time that it was necessary 
to prorogue the assembly. In fact, the idea of the council 
was distasteful to a very large proportion of the Latin 
clergy, especially such as apprehended danger to their 
private interests from the reforming plans of the pope, and 
also such as were alarmed lest serious religious innova- 
tions might be made in order to conciliate the Protestants. 
While this delay continued, another diet at Spires in 
1544 resulted in great advantages to the Lutherans, who 
availed themselves of the political straits of Charles V. 
to extort serveral important concessions from him. The 
obnoxious edicts passed against them at Worms and 
Augsburg were rescinded ; they were permitted to retain 
such ecclesiastical property as they had seized*; they were 
made eligible for such civil and ecclesiastical offices as had 
been previously barred against them ; and general tolera- 
tion for the time being was established. This policy was 
extremely distasteful to the pope, who addressed a brief 
to the emperor, strongly remonstrating against it, and 
renewing his offer of a council. Charles V., who had not 
been a free agent* in the matter, was much of the pope’s 
mind, and proceeded to relievo himself of one difftbulty in 
the way of reversing^ his action, by concluding peace with 
Francis I. of France on September 8, 1544. Hereupon 
Paul III. directed public thanksgivings to be offered 
throughout the whole Latin Church, and issued a bull 
removing the •suspension of the council, and summoning 
it to meet at Treat on March 15, 1545. Unable from age 
and tllness to bo present ‘himself, as ho had wished, he 
named Giammaria del Monte, bishop of Palestrina (after- 
wards Pope Julius IIL), Marcello Cervini (afterwards Pope 
Marcellus II.), and Reginald Pole as his legates. The ex- 
perience* of former Abortive openings was repeated, for 
they found but one bishop awaiting^hem, and so few con- 
tinued to arrive that a fresh prorogation was forced upon 
the legates, and the pople, in the bull authorizing this 
action, added a proviso that no proxies should be received, 


but that all bishops summoned should attend in person, 
under severe penalties for contumacy. On November 7, 
1545, the legates received final instructions to open the 
council upon December 13, and did so with solemn cere- 
monial, but only as a formal initiative of the proceedings, 
for the first session was postponed till January 7, 1546. 
When that time arrived, no more than some five and 
twenty archbishops and bishops, five generals of religious 
orders, and the ambassadors of King Ferdinand had as- 
sembled, and none of the conciliar officers had yet been 
nominated, nor any programme of procedure sketched out. 
The most important question arising under this last head 
was whether the voting should be taken by nations, as at 
the council of Constance, or by individuals, and the matter 
was referred to the pope, who gave his decision for the 
latter, as at once the more ancient (since Constance and 
Basel were the only precedents for the national vote) and 
the more convenient. Moreover, this ruling secured from 
the outset a working majority of Italian bishops in the 
assembly, at once by reason of the small size of the average 
Italian diocese, and of the greater ease with which Trent 
could bo reached from Italy than from any other country 
which sent representatives thither, besides enabling the 
pope to swell the majority (as in the Vatican council three 
centuries later) with bishops in parti buSy having no 
dioceses or jurisdiction, thus amply justifying the objec- 
tion taken all along by the German Protestants to the 
assemblage of the council anywhere outside Germany. 

Some ]>reliminaricH had to be settled before the second session, 
and the plan of holding private “general congregations,” where 
theologians of non-(‘piscopal rank could sit and share in the dis- 
cussion an<l preparation of the decTces to be proposed and voted on 
ill public session, was at once adopted and observed thenceforward. 
And first, the (juestion wns raised whether any persons except 
bishops should be allowed to vote upon matters of doctrine. The 
decision was that the vote should bo allowed to the generals of 
religious orders also, and that the right of the proxies of absent 
bishops to vote should be referred to the jiope. Tlie title to be 
given to the council at the liead of the (locroes in each session was 
then discussed, and a proposal to add the words “representing tlie 
clAirch universal ” (as at lUsol and Coustnuce) to the usual formula 
“general and (ecumenical” was rejected at the insUince of the 
legates, as indirectly menacing to papal autocracy. The legates 
also privately informed the ])opo tliat the majority of the members 
desired to take up the (piestion of practical reforms before that of 
doctrine, and tliat it might be ru'ccssary to yield the point to avoid 
.scandal or the imputation of sympathy witli abuses, but that they 
would insist, in that case, on making the measures of redorm apply 
all round, to princes and laymen as well as to ecclesiastics, which 
would probably damj> the ardour of its advocates. 

The actual husiruiss of the second session (.January 7, 1546) was 
confiiicd to the ])romulgatioii of a decree toucdiing the discipline to 
be ohst‘rv(!d by the me^nbers of tlie council during its progreiw, as 
well ill the matters of their private devotion and their food as in 
the conduct of the debate's. The congregations which preceded 
tlie tliird session were mainly (Occupied with debating the thorny 
(liK'stion of the order in which the discussion of faith and of dis- 
cipline w'as to come, and it wns at last agreed to take them 
simultaneously. 

So few additional bishops had arrived up to this time that it was 
judged inexpedient to promulgate any decrees in the third s(;ssion 
(February 4, 1546), and little was done except the public re('itation 
of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan creed as the authoritative con- 
fession of the Roman Church, and, as the council worded it, “that 
firm and only foundation against which the gate's of hell sliall not 
irevail.” A fortnight after tliis third session Martin Luther died 
February 18, 1546), just as the situation in Germany was becoming 
more straincal, and the emperor, alarmed at the ra])id advaijce of 
Reformed opinions and ])racticcs (notably in thc-Palatiiiate, where 
the elector hrd made largo concessions), was taking measures for 
suppressing the religious revolt by force of arms. The canon of 
Scripture was proposed in the congregations before the fourth 
session as the subject for discussion, and the throe following 
questions were raised : — (1) Were all the books of both Testaments 
to be approved and received ? (2) Was there to bo a fresh inquiry 
into their canonical chameter before giving such a 2 )])rovaly (3) 
Should there be any distinction drawn between tlie books, as beingj 
some of thorn read merely for moral instruction, and others for 
proving the doctrines of Chri.stlan belief? The first of these 
questions was decided affirmatively. The second led to much de- 
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bate; the conclusion arrived at was that a secret examination of 
the evidence should be made, but not RufTered to appear in the 
public acts of the council, 'fhe third question was decided nega- 
tively. These congregations were the first wherein theological 
experts and canonists, not being members of the council, were 
admitted to a share in the discussions. The nature and function 
of tradition was also debated at this time, and the lcgate.s informed 
the pope that tlicre was a strong tendency in the council to set it 
a.sido altogether, and to make Seri[)tiirG the sole standard of appeal. 
Anoth<T burning question debated was that of vernaenlar transla- 
tion and lay study of Scripture. Tho result, in tho fourth session 
(Ai)ril 8, 1546), was the promulgation of two decrees, tho first of 
whi(!h enacts, under anathema, that Scripture and tradition aro to 
bo received and venerated (spially, and tliat the dcutcro-canonieal 
hooks aro part of the canon of Scripture. The second decree de- 
clared the Vulgate to be tho sole authentic and standard Latin 
version, and gave it such authority as to supersede the original 
texts; forbade tho interpretation of Scripture contrary to the sense 
received by the church, “or oven c.oiitrary to the unauimous con- 
sent of tho fathers”; imposed various restrictions upon printers 
and vendors of Iliblcs; made licences to read any Hihlica) manu- 
script or publication comj)ulsory ; and proliibitod the application 
of Scripture language to profane and superstitious purposes. Tho 
subjects next taken up were tho doctrine of original sin and tho 
reformation of abuses concerned with })re!iehors and lecturers, which 
were made tho matter of two decrees in tlio fifth .session (June 17, 
1546). The most noticeable point in the former is the saving 
clause, whereby the tenet of tho Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin is excejRcd from decision, and left oj)en ; the latter 
enjoins the erection of a lectureship of Scripture in all c.athedrals, 
collegiate churches, and monasteries, imposes the duty of preaching 
upon all bishops and persons with cure of souls, lays down stringent 
rules as to preaching licences, and forbids tlio “questors” (that 
is, tho collectors of alms commissioned by the mendicant orders) 
to preach anywhere. There was a treaty concluded between the 
pope and the emperor a few days after this session, to make war 
against the German Protestants on tho express ground of their 
refusal to suhniit to the council, and from this may ho dab*d tlie 
end of any aerious effort in tho council itself to deal with the 
question of re<!onciliation, although the origijial motive for its 
convocation. Moreover, so little inten'st was felt even by tho 
Roman episcopate in tlie proccedingsat Trent tliat, instead of fresh 
acre.ssions coming to recruit tho small numbers present, constant 
defections took jilaee, and a ]iroposal to stop this by forbidding 
any bishop to quit Trent without formal permission was carried. 
Tiie dfK’tniio of Justification, made a burning <{uestioii by the pro- 
minence given to it in Lutheran theology, was next taken up, an^l, 
this being, so to sneak, a now controversy, witii few jirecodents 
to guide the council, the discussion was proportionahly protracted. 
It is noteworthy that Luther’s views found some supporters, and 
tho resignation of the Icgateship at this time by Reginald Pole, 
and his departure from the council, never to return, is attributed to 
his dissatisfaction with tlio conclusions arrived at upon this subject 
in its decree. The disciplinary question discussed at this time was 
that of the obligation of residence, especially as regards bishops; 
and decrees upon both these subjects were promulgated in the sixth 
session (January 13, 1547), — that on Justification being a formal 
dogmatic treatise in sixteen chajiters, thirty-three canons; that 
on residence reviving former (tanons, and inclosing new penalties, 
hut avoiding tho solution of a question liotly debated in the council, 
whether tho residence of bisliops was obligatory jure divhio^ or 
merely by ccclesinstical precept. JVIoanwliile, Clmrlc.s V, was 
victorious in liis war with tho Protestants, and liad all Germany 
in his jiower, hut, instead of using the opportunity, as tho pope 
expeeted, to mit down ilm Reformers, he alleged that the recent 
war had not i)ern one of religion, and assumed an attitude of tolera- 
tion. Hereupon Paul 111., in order to break un this truce, sent 
instructions to the legates to press on decrees uispleasing to the 
Protestants, judging that the emperor’s well-known interest in the 
council would cause him to be accounted responsible for its measures, 
and thus lose all credit for his recent forbearance. In the seventh 
session, held on Afarcli 3, 1547, two decrees were promulgated, — one 
deQning the sacramonts as seven in number, and as being all 
ehann<*ls of grace, also adding special canons concerning haptLsm 
and confirmation ; tlie other dealing with pluralities, unions of 
benefices, repair df churclies, and kindred matters, but with no 
great stringency. A mor.! important part of the bftsiness of this 
session was the open declaration of a measure which tho pope and 
tho legates had been privately planning for some time, the trans- 
ference of the council from Trent to some city more directly under 
napal control ; for, while ’Prent sufficed for headquarters as against 
Protestants, yet it was found that a virtual coalition between tho 
Spanish, French, and German bishops to resist tlie Italians inter- 
fered with the intentions of the papal court, and could be most 
effectively broken up by a change of place. Occasion was accord- 
ingly taken from an outbreak of disease, alleged to be infectibus, 
at Trent to issue a bull transferring tho council to Bologna, which 
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was read in the seventh session, while the promulgation of a decree 
in accordance with it formed the whole business of the eighth 
session (March 11, 1547). When it had been passed, the legates 
produced a brief which they had obtained more than two years 
before, empowering them to transfer the council as they pleased. 
Blit, while they themselves quitted* Trent the next day, and were 
followed by the majority of the bishops, those of emperor’s 
party continued in session at Trent, and refused to leave it without 
the permission of their sovereign, though they abst/vined fro\a all 
conciliar action, in order to avoid the (marge of schism. Charles 
V., incensed at tho pope’s actibii, sent a mandate approving rfnd 
confirming their conduct. The ninth session, held at Bedogna 
(April 21, 1547), and tho tenth also (Juno 2, 1547), were merely 
formal, nothing being done save to prorogue tho council. The 
practical result of this split in the council was to relieve the Pro- 
testants from imminent peril; for, while the emperor’s successes 
enabled him to put severe jiressure upon them to submit to its 
decrees, it was itself incapacitated for valid action, as neither the 
bishops at Bologna nor those at Trent could claim tfc be the whole 
council, nor demand acceptance of their acts as binding. Hence 
Charles V. was urgent for the return of the cntire'body to Trent, 
and threatened, in case of refusal, to go to Rome, and liold the 
council there himself. And ho took an oven more peremptory stop 
by constituting himself arbiter of the wliolo controversy, appointing 
Julius Pflng, bishop of Naumbnrg, a prelate known to be friendly 
to the Lutherans, Michael Holding, called Sidonius, afterwards 
bishop of Merseburg, and John Agricola, a '"Lutheran writer of 
some mark, to draft an eirenicon upoq tho points in dispute, which 
was published under tho title of tne “ Interim,” by the emperor’s 
authority, at the diet of Augsburg, May 15, 1648. It proved, 
however, inefficacious, and was formally reqiudiatcd iv-id answered 
by the Catholic princes and states of tho empire, and yet more 
peremptorily by the Protestants, its only result l^eing the “ In- 
terimistic controversy.”^ It was 8ueco,<‘ded by 'Another formulary 
concerning reformation, accepted by the diet. Wliilo the emperor 
was endeavouring to force the “ Interim ” upon his dominions, tho 
pope, on his part, strove to remove the dead-lock of tho divided 
council, and c.oiivokcd a committee to consist of members of both 
the Bolognese and tho Trideiitine Rccdions to confer upon ecclcsr 
astical reforms. But tho bishops at Trent, having communicated 
with tho emperor, and waited three weeks for his sanction, re- 
fused to leave that city, and the po|)e was (jompollcd to direct the 
legates at Bologna to dismiss tho bisliops n.sseiiibled there, and to 
announce tho suspension of tho council, whicli was accordingly 
done upon Septemoer 17, 1549. Paul III. died on November 10, 
1549, and was succeeded on February 7, 1550, by Cardinal del 
Monte, tho chief legato at the council, who took tho title of Julius 
HI. The break in the continuity of tho council occasioned by 
these proceedings lasted till May 1, 1551, when the eleventh session 
was held at Trent under the presidency of Cardinal Cresoenzio, 
sole legato in title, but with two nuncios, Pighini and Lippomani, 
as co-ordinate assessors. It was merely formal, as was also tho 
twelfth session, on SeptembtT 1, 1551. Just at this time Henry 
1 1., king of France, liaviiig quarrelled with the pope atjout the duchy 
01 Parma, sent an envoy to tlie council at Ireiit, with letters 
styling it a “convention,” denying its oecumenical character, 
dc.claring that it was not accessible to himself or to the French 
bishops, and ^notifying a protest against tho validity of its pro- 
ceedings, which he desired might be registered, &nd a copy of the 
register returned to him. No reply w'as made to this demand; so 
Henry dismissed tho papal nuncio from liis court, and published a 
manifesto to justify himself, at the name time that, in order to 
repel any charge of sympathy with tho Protestants, he promulgated 
a severe edict against them. But the absence of French bisliops, 
and the comjiaratively scanty attendance from Germany, threw 
matters more than ever into yie hands of tho, Italian majority, as 
appeared from tho decrees promulgated in the thirteenth session 
(October Ml, 1551), and indeed from the attitude taken up by the 
legates just before it. For the obstinate rc^/'usal of the Protestants 
to attend or even recognize the council was on the point of giving 
way, and the imperial ambassadors demanded a safe-conduct for 
such as might present themselves, with some warranty that it 
should he really safe. They also desired the postponement of any 
decision on the doctrine of the Eucharist, and esp^nally as regards 
the communion of the laity in the chalice. The pope expressed 
himself willing to grant both these demands, iJat no real attention 
was paid to cither of them. As inspects the attendance of the 
Protestants, the letters of Francis Vargas, fiscal (attorney-general) 
in Spain to Charles V., and his agent at j;he council, state plainly 
that tlie legates merely pretended to desire it, and were aecretly 
doing everything to prevent it, while tho, very points as to which 
delay liad been promised ^were made tho subject of the decreet in 
tlie above-named session. tThe docreo on the Eucharist was 
specially directed against Lutheran and Zwinglian opinions then 
recently broached, and was couched ,in eight diapters with eleven 
canons appended. It reasserted the doctrine of Ti’ansubstantiation, 
already defined by the fourth Lateran council in 1216, while, by 
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the third of the canone, winch declares that the wnolo sacrament is 
entire in each kind, it indirectly, though effectively, ruled against 
the grant of the chalice to the laity ; and in fact the Reformed 
thesis that they were entitled to it by divine right, and could not 
be debarred from it without rxin, was unanimously condemned in 
the previous congregation. Some unimnortant decrees affecting 
the criminal vjiirisaiction of bishops, and for referring the trials of 
bishops themselves to the pope, were enacted at the same time; 
but fhore notewortliy nvas a decree for postponing the decision upon 
1^ and infant communion, and fo^ granting a safe-conduct to the 
Protestants, which was the last business transacted upon this 
occasion. But the safe-conduct was worded so as to excite general 
and reasonable suspicion on the part of those to whom it was 
offered, and Vargas, who was no friend to their opinions, comments 
freely upon its deevptivo ambiguity. In llio fourteenth session 
(November 25, 1551) decrees upon penance and extreme unction, 
prepared in the congregations, and embodied in twelve chapters 
upon the former and three on the latter tonic, followed severally 
by fifteen ana* four canonh, were promulgatea. Some disciplinary 
enactments afflicting the clergy, and corrective of minor abuses, 
were enacted at the same time, the most important provisions being 
the abolition of the papal dispensations exempting their holders 
from the jurisdiction of ’the ordinary, and the restriction of the 
action of titular bishops. But the reforming party in the council 
was much discontente<l with tlie inadequacy of those measures, 
which added little to the very small progress made so far in the 
revival of disciidifte. Although no Protestant theologians had yet 
presentee^ themselves at 'Ik'ont, representatives of the duke of 
Wiirtemberg arrived at this time, who were instructed to lay the 
Wlirtemberg Confession before the council, and to say that Pro- 
testant divi.tcs who could give explanations of it were waiting some 
forty miles ficyn Trent, and were prepared to attend the council so 
soon as a safe-conduct exactly conformable with that granted to 
the Bohemians by the council of Basel was issued, and on the 
further conditions that the discussions actually going on should 
bo suspended and all the matters so far decided be reopened, that 
the pope should cense to preside by legates or otherwise, but 
declare his own submission to the decrees of the council, and 
Ubvsolve the bishoj»s from their oath of allegiance to himself in 
order to secure their liberty of actiou. The envoys refused to treat 
with the legates at all, and conducted their negotiations through 
the imperial ambassadors. Crescenzio was very angry, and refused 
.all concession, oven going so far as to abstract the conciliar seal, 
lest the safe;conduct might bo granted; but pressure was put upon 
him by the imperial ambassadors, and ho was forced to consent to 
the admission of the Protestant envoys at a private congregation 
to bo held in his own house, though he resisted the demand fur 
introducing them to a jmblic session. And, when the safe-conduct 
was recast, it was found to differ seriously from that proposed as 
its model, especially by failing to give the Protestants the rights 
of session and suffrage, of observing their own religion in their 
houses, and of being guaranteed against insults to their creed. To 
the remonstrances made in consequence the legate returned a per- 
emptory reply, refusing to make any further change, and only the 
instances of the emperor, then at Innsbruck, but three days’ journey 
from Trent, induced the Protestant envoys to remain a little longer, 
to find if any better terms could be obtained. Some more Protestant 
envoys from Strasbiirg and other cities, and fiorn Maurice of 
Saxony, arrived early in 1552, and were admitted to a congregation 
held on January 24, where they renewed the demands already 
mentioned, and required also that the decrees of Constance and 
Basel, declaring the pope inferior and subject to a general council, 
should be reaffirmed. They were promised an answer in duo time, 
and the fifteontli session was held the next day (January 26, 1662), 
wherein the council was prorogued, and a safe-conduct more in 
accordance with the, Protestant demands was drawn up and pub- 
lished. It is remarkable, however, for one omission, and for one 
signilicant clause. The omission is that of toleratioli for the 
private exorcise of theii religion ; the insertion is a proviso pledging 
the council not to avail itself, “for this one occasion,” of any laws 
or canons whatever, “especially those of Constance and Siena,” os 
against the Protestants. Tlie reference is to the canon of Constance 
by means of wliich John Huss was tried and burnt, declaring a 
safe-conduct ni protection against trial for lieresy, even if the 
accused has come ^ reliance on the safe-conduct, and would not 
have^jCome without it, which canon was reaffirmed at the council 
of Siena in 1428. Wiile the negotiations occasioned by these 
proceedings wore in course, war Wke out anew in Germany, 
and Maurice of Saxony. obtained considerable successes over the 
emperor, took Augsburg, and was marching down upon Tyrol, 
so that Charles V. fled in haste from Innsbruck, and the legate 
convened* the sixteenth session (April |28, 1652) of the council, 
wherein a decree was promulgatea suspending it for two years in 
consemienco of the perils of war. There was a general stampede 
from Trent at once, and thc» legate Crescenzio, then very ill, had 
just strength to reach Verona, whore he died three days after hia 
arrival 


So ended what is styled by some historians, and cor- 
rectly, the first council of Trent, for, although the usual 
computation recognizes only one such council, yet an ior 
terruption of ten years, a widely changed personality, and 
a marked alteration in tone make the resumed synod 
virtually another assembly, and one by no means entitled 
to the degree of respect which the ability and learning of 
many members of that first convoked won for it. When 
the council dispersed, Julius Ilf. at once in consistory 
repeated the policy of Paul III., and nominated a com- 
mittee to prepare a scheme of reform, but it never took 
action of any kind ; and at the close of the two years’ 
suspension of the council the question was put in con- 
sistory as to the resumption of the sessions, and decided, 
with the pope’s approval, in the negative. Julius III. 
died on March 23, 1555, and was succeeded on April 11, 
1555, by Cardinal Marcello Cervini, one of the former 
legates at the council, a man of high reputation for 
personal devoutricss and freedom from that sympathy w’ith 
abuses which marked too many of the dignitaries of the 
time. lie took the title of Marcellus II., and his first 
public utterance was to intimate his purpose of re- 
assembling the council, and of carrying out a plan of 
thorough reform in discipline, particularly directed to 
abating the pomp and luxury of the prelacy. But he was 
in feeble health when elected, and the fatigues of his new 
position brought on an attack of apoplexy which carried 
him off three weeks after his accession. \n his room 
was chosen, on May 23, 1555, Cardinal Giovanni Pietro 
Caratfa, who took the title of Paul IV, He was known 
to profess great austerity of life, to have actually founded 
the Theatinos, an ascetic community, and to be a stern and 
implacable advocate for several measures of repression 
against innovators in matters of religion or impugners of 
papal prerogative, as ho quickly showed by setting up the 
Inquisition in Home, and taking care that it should not be 
idle. His election consequently caused much alarm, and 
ms especially displeasing to the emperor ; and the earlier 
acts of his pontificate seemed to justify the estimate 
formed of his character and the fears of those who 
apprehended that he would proceed to reform discipline 
in a swifter and more drastic fashion than had hitherto 
been essayed. For in fact he pledged himself to this 
effect in the first bull published after his accession, follow- 
ing it up with a show of activity by at once setting some 
minor reforms on foot. 

During these three years important events had taken 
place in Germany.* By the peace of Passau in 1552, the 
Protestants of the Augsburg Confession were secured from 
all molestation, and in the free exercise of their religion 
and of their civil rights, and this was followed up by a 
decree of the diet of Augsburg, on September 25, 1555, 
that, failing a national council to settle the religious 
disputes, the emperor, the king of the Romans, and the 
other Catholic princes should not interfere in any way with 
the religious liberties of the Lutherans holding to the 
Confession of Augsburg, provided they in their turn would 
exhibit equal tolerance towards Catholics; that no penalty, 
save the loss of benefices, should be imposed on any 
Catholic ecclesiastics joining the Lutheran body ; and that 
such benefices as the Protestants had already annexed for 
the support of their schools and ministers should remain 
in their possession. Paul IV. was much incensed at these 
proceedings, and used all efforts to procure their repeal, 
on the failure of which he openly broke with the emperor, 
formed an alliance with the French king against him, and 
imprisoned the cardinals and other personages of thg 
imperial party on wjiom he could lay hands, confiscating 
th^s property of such as saved themselves by flight. He 
continued for a time in the measures of reform with which 
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he began his reign, striking against jobbery, pluralities, 
dispensations, and laxity of clerical manners ; but all this 
short-lived zeal was speedily neutralized by his nepotism, 
surpassing that of any of his predecessors, and throwing 
the government of the States of the Church into the hands 
of his dissolute nephews, upon whom he rained all the 
wealth, honours, and authority in his power to bestow. 
And, as was to be expected, he set himself steadily to 
oppose every one of the class of reforms which touched 
doctrinal questions, just those for which the Protestants 
were urgent, encouraging only such as promoted the unity 
and discipline of the Eoman Church itself, and made it 
more capable of effective resistance to the Keformation. 
He was not favourable to the reassembling of the council, 
not merely because of his experience of its languid action, 
nor even his dislike of the struggles of the non- Italian 
minority to assert some measure of independence against 
the coercive tutelage exerted by the several papal legates 
from the very first, but because he regarded himself as the 
sole and proper person to consider such matters at all, and 
a bull of his own promulgation abetter mode of procedure, 
at once in fulness of authority and swiftness of formulation, 
than any conciliar decree. Consequently, no step for the 
resumption of the council was taken during his reign, 
which ended on August 18, 1559. After a longer inter- 
regnum than usual, Ciovanni Angelo de’ Medici (not a 
member of the great Florentine house, but of humble 
Milanese extraction) was elected on December 26, 1559, 
as Pius IV. Markedly unlike his predecessor in almost 
every personal quality, he was much liis superior in 
practical shrewdness and tact, and had none of that dislike 
to a council which Paul IV. had shown. So great, too, 
had been the strides made by the Reformation during his 
predecessor’s reign that he might well think Paul IV. ’s 
policy undesirable, and he Lad this special motive for 
reversing it, that a movement was going on in France for 
the convocation of a national council there to consider the 
whole religious situation, which might very conceivaWy 
result in a revolt like that of England from the Roman 
obedience. Accordingly, Pius IV. determined on the 
resumption of the council of Trent, and issued a bull on 
November 29, 1560, convoking it anew. 

But the whole face of Western Christendom, the whole 
religious situation, had materially changed since the ori- 
ginal assemblage of the synod in 1545. First, the imposing 
personality of Charles V. was removed from the scene, 
and Ferdinand I., his successor, enjoyed neither his per- 
sonal ascendency nor his political poVer, and could not 
be accounted as a possible competitor with the pope for 
the first place in the Catholic world, nor even as an ally 
with means fur crushing the Reformation. Next, the 
Reformation itself was by this time an accomplished fact, 
a consummated revolt from medieval Christianity. It 
had taken definite shape in various countries ; it had its 
own theological systems and traditions ; besides that a 
whole generation had now grown up under its influence, 
never having had any personal associations with Latin 
Christianity. And, on the other hand, the very lengths 
to which some of the Reformers had gone in their revolt 
generated a corresponding reaction in the Roman Church, 
so that many influential persons who had been in favour 
of moderate reforms and of explaining disputed points of 
theology were convinced that no limits could be logically 
or practically set to concessions in this direction, and 
therefore that it was necessary to make a stand against 
any concessions at all. And, what is more, one noticeable 
^effect of the wave of controversy which had swept over 
western Europe w'as to accentuate points of difference, to 
close questions previously open, to make the current behefs 
more incisive and, so to speak, legal in form, to diminish 


seriously the neutral area between the competing religious 
systems, and thus to bring them face to face as irrecon- 
cilable foes. One factor more, of greater importance at 
the time than any other, coT:|.tributed to the revolution 
which is marked by the second council of Trent. As 
Spain took the political lead in the earlier halfi’of the ICth 
century, so it took also the lead in theqlogy. ^ The S^^^nish 
divines were abler and more learned thati all save the very 
foremost in any other count\:y, and thair influence ^as 
throughout the greatest at the council of Trent on purely 
theological issues. Now, the political and the theological 
genius of Spain had both ju.st found their highest exponent 
in one person and the organization which he devised, 
Ignatius Loyola and the Company of the Jesuits. Two of 
his immediate disciple.s and recruit.^, Salmeroq and Laynez, 
were chosen to be the pope’s theologians at the council of 
Trent, and exercised a greater influence tiian any other 
divines there in the formulation of its dogmatic decrees. 
But the Jesuits were to do more than thi.s. The militant 
spirit of their founder had nothing in common with the 
alarm and vacillation which had for the most part marked 
the action of the Roman Church in clCaling with the 
Lutheran and Calvinist revolt ; #*nd, instead of being con- 
tent with devising schemes for standing on the defensive, 
and saving the remnant yet left to the Roniait> obedience, 
he conceived the bolder and safer plan of vigott)us aggres- 
sion, to reconquer all that had been lost, [ind to add fresh 
acquisitions thereto. The Counter-Reformation which he 
initiated was in full operation when the second council of 
Trent assembled, and it was by this spirit that it was 
guided in its deliberations and decrees. The very thougl^t 
of compromise was abandoned in fact, if not in open 
expression, and the only reforms thenceforward taken into 
consideration were such as would remove causes of weak- 
ness and scandal in the Latin Church, enabling it, without 
sacrificing one of its claim.s, to overcome by superior mass 
and discipline, by closer unity and more organized enthusi- 
asm, the hetcrogencou.s, disordered, and already di.ssociated 
forces of Protestantism. The most obvious effect of these 
principles upon the second council of Trent was that the 
diminution, the all but disappearance, of variety of opinion 
amongst its members, and the resolution to crush Protest- 
antism rather than to parley with it in any scheme of 
mutual concession or accommodation, tended to shorten 
the preliminary discus.sions in a marked degree, so that 
little is to be noted of the long and animated debates of 
the earlier period, and the last few sessiqns exhibit even 
tokens of actual hurry to end the matter anyhow. 

There was no intention on the pope’s i)art to proclaim 
the Counter-Reformation as the policy of the council, even 
if it may be safely assumed tliat he could predict its 
action, and he sent nuncio.s to the Protestant sovereigns 
as well as to the Catholics to signify the approaching 
resumption of its sitting.s. Francis II. of France had died 
betwecA the promulgation of the bull and its notification 
in France, but the young king Charles IX., by the advice 
of the parlement of Paris, directed all the bishops of the 
kingdom to be in readiness for journeying to Trent. 
Three nuncios were despatched to Germany, but the 
princes assembled in diet at Naumburg deceived them 
unfavourably, asserting anew their determination to 
recognize no council which dief not avow Scripture hs its 
standard of appeal and give right of free discussion to 
Protestants, denying the right of any one save the emperor 
to convene a general council at all, and inveighing strongly 
against the papacy. ^The king of Denmark declined to 
admit the nuncio on any terms, declaring that neither he 
nor his father had ever had anjyr dealings with the pope ; 
and Martiuenghi, the nuncio commissioned to Elizabeth of 
England, was stopped by a messenger while still on the 
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Continental side of the Channel, and informed that he 
would not be permitted to land on the English coast. 
The free cities of the empire also refused the summons, as 
did five of theiSwiss cantons ; and even a large number 
of Roman ^Catholic prelates, while professing unqualified 
obecVence to the pope’s commands, showed much unwilling- 
ness to act upon them, and pleaded age, illness, or dio- 
cAan business j^s excuses for •absenting themselves from 
the council. Jn this unpromising posture of affairs the 
preparations for the council were pressed on, and Cardinals 
Ercole Gonzaga, bishop of Mantua, Seripando, Hosius, 
Simoneta, and (laler on) Altemps, the pope’s nephew, were 
named as legates, being directed to open the session of the 
council upo|^ Easter l^ay, April 6, 1561. But they did 
not even arrive in Trent until April 16, and found no 
more than nine bishops awaiting them. Several causes 
conduced to this disappointment : the king of Spain had 
not yet accepted thd bull convoking the council ; the 
French bishops were more than fully occupied with the 
rapid advances of the Reformation in their midst ; and 
the Germans had no great inclination for the repetition of 
their exficrienco ten yeats before. It was thus necessary 
to postpone the assemblage till January 1 and then to 
January 18, 1562. That there might be a sufficient 
number of Italian bishops present to outvote any possible 
combination of ^others, the pope collected a large number 
of prelates, appointed them salaries for maintenance, and 
sent thegi off to Trent. Two questions of the highest 
practical importance came up for discussion in the pre- 
jiminary congregation, wherein ninety-two bishops were 
present: — (1) Was the council to be styled a “continual 
tion ” of the previous one, or to be reckoned as a new 
synod ? (2) Should the unprecedented clause in the papal 
•decree for opening the council (but not found in the bull 
of convocation), proponentibus legatis ac praesidentibus,” 
be accepted and acted on, or rescinded ? To declare the 
council a “ continuation ” of its precursor was to accept 
and ratify all which had been done therein ; to treat it as 
a new one was to make every decree of the earlier sessions 
merely provisional and alterable. To adopt the novel 
clause embodied in the papal decree was to gag the council 
from the outset and deprive it of freedom by concentrat- 
ing the initiative in the hands of the legates ; and Guerrero, 
archbishop of Granada, pressed this objection with much 
urgency. On the other hand, this same prelate, acting on 
the orders of Philip II., demanded that the dbuncil should 
be plainly declared a continuation of its precursor, for 
Philip had already introduced some of the regulations of 
that synod into his dominions, and would lose credit if 
they were rescinded, or even treated as lacking full 
sanction. Contrariwise, the bishops of other nations 
present held that there was no prospect of inducing the 
Germans, Englisft, and other partly alienated nationalities 
to send representatives, unless the proceedings so Sar should 
be regarded as capaJble of reconsideration and alteration at 
the hands of the actual assembly. The authorities at 
Rome were not unprepared for some difficulty on this 
head, and had endeavoured to evade it by using the 
indeterminate word “celebrated,” which might be taken 
either way, and# the Spanish remonstrants were privately 
told*that it was understood that business should be taken 
up just where it had left off under Julius III., thus 
making the synod a* continuation of the former one, but 
that any express statement to that effect had been carefully 
avoide(4 lest the Protestants should take offence, and thus 
one aim of the council might be dAeated. The Spaniards 
wore partly contented with this reply, but urged that 
nothing which could be interpreted as the convocation of 
a new council should be suffered to appear in the wording of 
the decree about to be publicly read, which was conceded. 
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The seventeenth session was held (January 18, 1562) in the 
presence of the legates, — 106 bishops, 4 abbots, 4 generals of orders, 
and the duke of Mantua, nephew of the chief legate, being present. 
Four Spanish bishops lodged a protest against the proposing clause 
— two of them unreservedly, two in a more qualified manner — and 
they particularly objected to the novelty of the clause, and to the 
manner in which it had been sprung ujK)n the council, the arch- 
bishop of Granada and the bishop of Orense pointing out that it 
was not in the original bull, with which the subsequent decree 
ought to bo in complete agreement, and the former adding that it 
was not even in the copy of the decree shown to him. But the 
Italian majority was too strong, and the protest was overruled, — 
the prorogation of the council to February 26, 1602, being the only 
further business transacted. But a very important question was 
laid before the congregations which followed this session, that of 
luoviding some remedy for the injury done to the Roman Catholic 
Cliur(!h by the circulation of more or less hostile books, a difficulty 
made incomparably greater from the middle of the 15th century 
onwards than at any previous time in history, by reason of the 
invention of printing. The council of Lateran in 1515 had made 
a licence from the ecclesiastical authorities requisite before any 
book could be printed, under pain of excommunication, but this 
penalty did not affect Protestant printers, and the issue of a 
catalogue of books forbidden to Catholics b(3e.uiiie a necessary addi- 
tion. Such a catalogue was issued by Paul IV. in 1559, but some 
machinery for supplementing it as fresh books poured from the 
press could alone meet the permanent danger. Another matter 
debated in these congregations was the invitation of Protestants to 
attend, and in what character. In the eighteenth session (February 
26, 1562) two decrees on these subjects w’cro promulgated, — one 
appointing a committee to report to the council on the whole 
(mestion of heretical books ; the other publishing a safe-conduct to 
the German Protestants, extended by a rider to those of other 
nations. The congregations held after this session were busied 
chiefly with the questions of residence and the abuse of indulgences, 
besides several less important details of reform. A warm debate 
arose as to the nature of the obligation to reside, — the Spaniards 
hohling it to he of divine riglit, the Italians to he of no more than 
ecclesiastical precept. So powerful a body in the council took the 
Spanish view that the legates were alarmed, especially as ominous 
speeches were made to the elfect that the Roman curia must be re- 
formed on the basis of. tlie report of cardinals to Paul III, before 
anything of moment could bo done in the way of real improvement. 
Accordingly, they sent a messenger to the pope, bringing with him 
a schedule of the proposed reforms, and asking for advice in the 
crisis. The pope desired them to counteract the onnosition bishops, 
to postpone the question of residence, if they could not su])press it 
altogether, and despatched Visconti, bishop of Ventimiglia, as 
extra nuncio to the council, to report accurately to him everything 
said or done there, and with him sent also all the bishops who 
could bo collected at Romo to swell the Italian vote, and thus 
defeat the opposition indirectly. There was much debate also on 
tlie scope of tlie safe-conduct, as the Spaniards wore anxious that 
it should not protect those against whom the Inquisition had taken 
action, while others desired to see its terms enlarged sufficiently 
to meet the requirements of the Protestants, who objected to its 
suspicious silence on several weighty particulars. As the French 
ambassadors were expected, nothing was done in the nineteenth 
session (May 14, 1562) save to prorogue the council. On May 26, 
1652, De Laussac (who had been lately French envoy at Rome), 
Du Fcrrier, and De Pibrac, envoys from Charles IX., were aa- 
mitted to audience, and demanded, amongst other matters, that 
the council should bo formally declared a new one, wherein the 
imperial ambassadors supported them, while Philip II. of Spain, 
contrariwise, insisted that it should he declared a continuation of 
the former synod. The legates strove to satisfy both parties, and 
received contradictory directions from Rome, at first onfering them 
to announce the continuation of the former council, and afterwards 
leaving the matter to their discretion. So little agreement could 
be arrived at that the twentieth session (June 4, 1562) was held 
merely to prorogue the council. The question of communion in 
both kinds was the next to come up tor consideration. It was 
such a capital one, if any hope of winning hack the Protestants 
was to bo entertained, that the imperial and French ambajsadors 
liad special injunctions to forward by all mean# in their power an 
affirmative dtecision. The Frenchmen saw little prospect of carry- 
ing this matter in the temper of the Italian majority, and were for ^ 
opposing the discussion which the legates had announced, but 
the imperial ambassadors were more hopeful, and persuaded thorn 
to give way. While the question was being debated in the con- 
gregations, the Venetian and Bavarian ambassadors arrived, the 
latter armed with a formidable schedule of complaints against pre- 
valent abuses, and of demands for correspondingly drastic reform^ ^ 
beginning with the pope and the curia, and making havoc amongst 
cafdinals, dispensations, exemptions, pluralities, office-books, ex- ^ 
clusively Latin services, and other like matters, thus threatening * 
all manner of vested interests and long- rooted customs. The 
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legates put them off, alleging the pressure of other business, notably 
the questiqn of communion in both kinds, which was, in fact, 
being discussed and decided in accordance with the views of the 
Italians and Spaniards, and against those of the French and 
Germans. In the twenty-first session (July 16, 1662) a decree 
couched in four dogmatic chapters and four canons was promul- 
^tod upon it, to tlie following purport: — laymen, and priests other 
than the actual celebrant, are not bound by divine right to com- 
municate in l)oth kinds ; the church has full power to make what 
changes it pleases in the mode of administering sacraments ; the 
whole sacrament of the Eucharist is ‘received entire under either 
kind singly; and little children are not bound to communicate. 
The canons pronoiinco anathemas against maintainers of the con- 
trary propositions. At the same time a decree upon reformation 
was enacted, most of the clauses dealing with the duties of bishops 
in the matters of onlination, patronage, division, and union of 
benefices, discipline of ineffective parish priests, and visitation of 
monasteries, but a more permanent interest attaches to the ninth 
and concluding chapter of the decree, whereby the name and office 
of the “qnestors of alms,” that is to say, the vendors of indulg- 
ences, are abolished on the ground of the impossibility of other- 
wise putting a stop to the abuses and depravity of their proceedings. 
All privileges and customs to the contrary, even if of time im- 
memorial, are rescinded ; the publication of indulgences is confined 
thenceforth to the ordinaries of each place, assisted by two members 
of the chapter; and these same officers are directed to collect the 
alms and charitable donations of the people, but forbidden to 
receive any commission or payment for so doing. This decree is a 
virtual confession of the justice of the agitation against Tetzel and 
his fellows which served as the signal for beginning the great 
religious strife of the 16th century; and it is noticeable that it was 
the pope’s own voice against the system which decided the action 
of the council, wherein a powerful minority was found to defend 
it. Several weighty matters tlien came before the congregations, 
that of residence again being pressed by the Spaniards, while the 
imperial and Bavarian ambassadors renewed tneir requisition for 
permissive communion in both kinds (for the decree on that siibject 
had gone no further than to declare it unnecessary, and had not 
explicitly forbidden it), and the Frcmch ambassador not only sup- 
ported them in their demand, but added on his own part tnat in 
Wance they desired vernacular services, the abolition of image- 
worship, and permission for the clergy to marry. The nuncio 
Visconti wrote to the pope in great alarm, expressing apprehensions 
at the very free language emj)loycd by the lathers of the council 
on these matters, the probability of their conceding the emperor’s 
demands, and of similar ones being advanced thereupon, all making 
in the same direction. An intrigue to compel the resignation of 
Cardinal Goiizaga, who was not thought sufficiently op{)Osed to these 
measures, and who was far less peremptory in his presidency of 
the council and use of the closure than Crescenzio had been, was 
set on foot, and defeated only by the strong representations made 
at Rome by the arclihishop of Lanciano, who said that there was 
already so much division in the council that it could but just hold 
together, and would almost certainly be broken up by any step of 
the kind. The next subject which was brought on for considera- 
tion was the sacrifice of the Mass, and the debates thereon were 
very animated, disclosing considerable variety of opinion amongst 
the theologians, — no fewer than five clearly distinct views of the 
tenet, apart from mere verbal or minor diirer^'ncea, being adduced 
and argued for. As sixty French bishops, to be accompanied by 
twelve theologians, and headed by Charles de Guise, cardinal of 
Lorraine, were under orders to repair to Trent, the French ambas- 
sador pressed the legates to postpone the next session till their 
arrival, as De I’lslo, ambassador at Rome, did the pope; but each 
replied evasively, referring the applicant to the other. The 
question of communion in both kinds was also very warmly dis- 
cussed, and the council was warned that a negative decision would 
lead to the secession of multitudes who had not yet broken with 
the Roman Church ; but the Jesuit Layncz,\ who was the chief 
advocate for refusal, replied that to diminish the church would not 
destroy it, and that any tiling was better than concession in the 
matter. The numbers in the division taken on the question were 
as follows: — 29 were in favour of granting communion in both 
kinds ^ 81 agreed thereto, but desired the execution of the decree 
to be loft to the poiie’s discretion; 38 were for total refusal; 24 
strove to evade responsibility by referring the matte^to the pope 
entirely ; 19 were willing to make the concession to the Bohemians 
and Hungarians, but would refuse if to all others; 14 asked for a 
postponement; and 11 remained neutral, declining to vote any 
way — being a total of 166 suffrages, so split up as to make it im- 
practicable to frame a decree. In this difficulty, the legate seized 
the opportunity of persuading the council to refer the matter to 
the pope’s decision, thereby at once checkmating the reforming 
section, and indirectly ruling the vexed point of the relative 
superiority of pope and council in favour of the former, and'So 
virtually reversing those decrees of Constance and Basel which had 
long been thorns in the side of the Roman curia. In point of 


fact, the pope had written some time before to the le^tes, recom- 
mending them to yield to the emperor’s demand of the chalice for 
the laity, but they had replied that it would bo impolitic to make 
it a conciliar act, and that it would be more expedient to frame a 
mere general declaration that it might bo properrto make the con- 
cession in certain cases, but that the pope should be the solo judge 
of them. In the twenty-second session (September l7, 1562) the 
decree on the sacrifice of the Mass was promulgated in nine chifpters 
and as many canons, directed for the Tnost part against current 
Protestant objections to the doCcrine and ceremqnial of the Misskl. 
Rules to secure greater order and reverence in the celebration of 
Mass, and for the suppression of sundry superstitious observances 
connected therewith, were also enacted, — besides some minor re- 
forms of little note, and a decree referring to t ])0 pope the whole 
question of the concession of the chalice. The meagreness and 
insignificance of the reforms enacted thus far caused much dis- 
pleasure in France, and the king directed his ambassador to press 
once more for delay till the arrival of the French,' 'German, and 
Polish bishops who were expected at Trent, as the emperor also 
instructed his envoy. But the pope was busy in recruiting the 
Italian majority, and was unfavourable to this request, lest the 
Italians should be outvoted by tlie ncw-ccniers; yet so contentious 
were the debates on the sacrament of orders, and on the nature and ex- 
tent of the rights of bishops — notably whether they were inherently 
above priests, and whether they were necessarily subject to the 
popo, deriving their jurisdiction and other poi^crs solely through 
delegation from him, or if they w’cre not of Divine institution, and 
his colleagues rather tlian his dei>utics (which latter tnesia was 
steadily maintained by the Spaniards) — that it proved impossible 
to frame the decrees and hold the session before the arrival of the 
cardinal of Lorraine, who reached Trent on November 18, 1662, 
accompanied by fourteen bishops, three abbots, and eighteen theo- 
logians. The discussions, further complicated T/ith the question 
of residence, were renewed hereupon, and long before any signs of 
agreement were visible the French ambassadors laid before the 
legates a schedule of reform in thirty-four articles, requiring, not 
only the removal of various abuses in patronage, and the punish- 
ment of negligence on the part of the parochial and monastic 
clergy, but also tliat vernacular services should bo i>ermittcd, and 
communion in both kinds enjoined, while all abuses and supersti- 
tions connected with image-worship, indulgences, pilgrimages, and 
relics should be summarily abolished, Lorraine, on being asked 
how far ho agreed with these demands, said that lie disapproved of 
some of them, but that if he had not consented to take charge of 
them in their actual form, they would have been made still more 
drastic. No definite action was taken upon them either at Trent 
or at Rome, and the proceedings dragged on incifectivoly for some 
months longer. On March 2, 1563, Cardinal Gonzaga, first legate, 
died, and was speedily followed by Cardinal Seripando. The 
imperial and French ambassadors endeavoured to get the cardinal 
of Lorraine named as first legate and president, but ho was not 
acceptable at Rome, and the post was given to Cardinal Morone, 
with whom Cardinal Navagero was associated, to fill the place of 
Seripando. All these events delayed the twenty-third session 
until July 15, 1668, nearly ten months later than the preceding 
one. A aecree on the sacrament of orders, in four chapters and 
eight canons, laid down that there is a sacrificial priesthood of the 
New Testament, instituted by Christ ; that there’ have been seven 
orders in the Christian ministry from the earliest times ; that holy 
order is a sacrament ; that orders are indelible ; that bishops are 
superior to priests ; that a call from the laity, or from any secular 
authority, is unnecessary as a title to ordination, and that a merely 
lay call is invalid, while bishops appointed solely by the popo, 
without the intervention of any other persons, are validly created. 
A decree of eighteen chapters on reformation, enacting, amongst 
much else, penalties for non-residence on the part of beneficiaries, 
and provid \ng for the erection of those theological seminaries whicn 
have ever since been the nurseries of the Jjatin clergy, was also 
promulgated in this session. The congi'cgations which followed it 
w'ere occupied chiefly with the question of matrimony, which had 
been mooted earlier, but with no definite result, and with framing 
a scheme to repress the encroachments of the civil power upon the 
church in most countries, one clause of which prot^osed to exempt 
all ecclesiastics from civil jurisdiction in all cases whatever, and 
from the payment of taxes, with penalty of exco\’nmnnication upon 
such civil authorities as contravened this ruling. This was never 
pushed to the stage of promulgation, but it was successful as a 
manifestation against the reforming par^y in the council, and 
actually drove the French ambassadors away, since they judged 
their further presence useless in such a temper of the assemmy. 
Yet it was itseu by no means agreed or harrnonious. The old dis- 
putes about the claim of fne council to represent the church uni- 
versal, about the proposing clause, limiting the initiative to the 
legates, and about the need of reform in the Roman curia itself 
were renewed, and that with much acrimony, but with no prac- 
tical result. In the twenty-fourth session (November 11, 1568) a 
decree on matrimony, couched in ten chapters and eleven canons. 
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was promulgated, the most noticeable points of which are the 
assertion that the church can constitute other impediments to 
matrimony besides the forbidden degrees of the Leviticul code, and 
can dispense with such imp€^iment8 ; that clerks in holy orders 
and rej^lars vowed to celibacy cannot contract valid marriage ; 
and that cdibacy is superior to matrimony. The simultaneous 
decree on reformation lays down rules for the creation of bishops 
and •cardinala, so as to avoid unfit promotions ; directs that 
djpcesan synods shall bo held yearly, and ])rovincial synods trion- 
nially ; lays dowij rules for episcopal visitations, and for the quali> 
fications to bo |5xacted of persons promoted to cathedral dignities 
and canonries ; appoints the provincial synod the judge of minor 
causes against bisnops, referring graver causes to the pope’s de- 
cision ; and enacts^ various other technical regulations. By this 
time all concerned were thoroughly weary of the council, and the 
remaining niattera for discussion were humcdly discussed, result- 
ing, in the twenty*tifth and last session (December 3 and 4, 1663), 
in a decree, >%ry cautiously worded, upon purgatory, the cultus of 
saints, and that of relics and images. In this same session was 
also enacted a* decree in twenty-two chapters, regulating several 
matters affecting the discipline of convents of mocks and nuns ; 
and another decree on reformation, in twenty-one chapters, the 
most important of which enjoin all cardinals and l)ishof»8 to keep 
modest households, and not to enrich their kindred with church 
property ; that all prelates shall receive and publish the decrees of 
the council ; that uuelling shall be prohibited under severe penal- 
ties ; anj that the authority of the Holy See both is, an is to bo 
understood to be, untouched by any decrees of the council touch- 
ing the reform of morals and discipline. On the last day of the 
session wasfnasscd a somewhat indefinite decree upon indulgences, 
forbidding aij evil gains connected therewith, and directing that, 
wherever abuses or superstitions are prevalent concerning them, 
the bishops shall* collect tbo facts, lay them before the provincial 
synod, and after discussion there refer them to the pope for ulti- 
mate decision. The distinction of moats, and the due obstjrvaiiee 
of festivals and fasts, were also enjoined ; and a formal statement 
was made that the committees which had been engaged upon the 
• index of prohibited books, on the draft of a catechism, and on the 
revision of the Missal and Breviary, thinking that the synod could 
not deal with them conveniently, had determined to lay their 
reports before the popo to ratify and publish at his pleasure. 
, Formal acclamations, and an anathema against all heretics, closed 
the session ; and the legates, after forbidcUng any bishop, under 
pain of excommunication, to leave Trent till he had either signed 
his assent to the decrees, or left documentary proof of such assent, 
gave the blessing and dissolved the assembly. 

Two hundred and fifty-five signatures were attached to 
the decrees, and also those of the ambassadors still remain- 
ing at Trent. The bull of confirmation was issued at 
Rome on January 26, 1564, and followed by another fixing 
May 1, 1564, as the date from which the decrees should be 
held binding. The bull of confirmation forbade all persons 
whatsoever, whether ecclesiastics or laymen, to gloss or 
interpret the decrees upon any pretext whatever, without 
papal authority for the purpose. The reput>lic of Venice 
was the first power to signify its reception of the decrees, 
followed speedily by the other Italian states (except Naples) 
and by Portugal ; but the king of Spain, though receiving 
the decrees, issued them at first in his own name, and not 
in that of the pope ; the emperor and the king of Bohemia 
demanded the lay use of the chalice and the marriage of 
priests as the ‘terms on which they would accept the 
council, and obtained a partial concession of ^e former 
demand, but were refused the latter ; and in France, while 
the dogmatic decrees were accepted, the disciplinary ones 
were not, and have never, in spite of efforts many times 
renewed, mode part of French ecclesiastical law. The pro- 
vision* referring the explanation of the council to the pope 
was given shap« by Sixtus V., who erected in 1588 a Con- 
gr^ation of the Council of Trent to sit permanently at 
Rome, where it has ever since continued to be included 
amongst those starwiing committees which divide among 
them the administration of the pontifical government. 

Tw (4 questions rdmain to be considered in relation to this 
great synod : — how far was it fi%e, and representative of 
the mind of Latin Christianity at that time 1 and what have 
been its effects upon* dogma and discipline 1 Ample 
materials exist for answering the first question, in the form 
of contemporary letters, either separately published, as 


those of Vargas, or included in the great collection of 
documents made by Lo Flat, and in the official acts of the 
council itself, drawn up by the secretaries Paleotto and 
Massarelli. PVom these it is perfectly clear that the 
council was never free for a moment, but was hampered 
and fettered, not merely by the permanent fact of a large 
Italian majority, subsidized by the pope,^ but by the 
method of procedure in the congregations, since by a 
skilful distribution of the members into groups or classes, 
so as to prevent combined action, and by careful packing 
of the sub-committees to which the preparation of business 
for debate was entrusted, little could be done save when 
and how the majority pleased ; and, above all, the vigilant 
supervision exercised by the legates, their constant refer- 
ence to Rome of every point of any importance before they 
would permit it to come on for regular discussion (so that 
Lanssac, one of the French envoys, somewhat profanely 
said that the Holy Spirit was brought to the council in a 
carpet-bag from Rome), and their uncompromising use of 
their presidential authority to interrupt or silence un- 
acceptable speakers (as frequently appears in the Acts) 
effectually bound the council hand and foot ; and thus its 
decisions, as a whole, represent little more than the Italian 
and, to some extent, Spanish opinions of the time, and not 
those of German, French, or Hungarian Catholics. The 
demeanour of the legates differed much, and there is a 
wide interval between the open browbeating employed by 
Crescenzio and the high-bred dignity of Gonzaga or the 
diplomatic subtlety of Morone ; but the policy was alike 
in aU cases, and its results the same. As to the dogmatic 
effect of the council, it went much further than merely 
restating the current Catholic theology of the pre- 
Reformation era ; for it marks a new departure, closing 
many questions previously left o])en (nothing is more 
noteworthy in the debates than the manner in which 
several divines of unquestioned ability and loyalty delivered 
themselves of opinions closely allied to those advocated by 
leading Reformers, and then still tenable within the Roman 
obedience), re-wording old propositions, or framing new 
ones, in an incisive fashion. It recovered for papal 
authority all it had lost, or was likely to lose, through the 
action of Basel and Constance ; and, above all, it unified 
Roman teaching for the first time, and crystallized it into 
rigid compactness. Thus it made concessions and explana- 
tions for the reconciliation of the revolted Protestants, 
although the primary cause of the council, practically im- 
possible thenceforward, since the Roman Catholic system, 
thus hastily consolidated out of a former condition of 
partial flux, became like a “ Prince Rupert’s drop,’' from 
which, if the smallest fragment be broken, the mass is at 
once resolved into disintegrated powder. In the matter of 
disciplinary reform the council enacted but little of an 
effective nature, except in the abolition of the traffic in 
indulgences, and the establishment of theological seminaries, 
which has proved the most effectual agency for creating 
that doctrinal uniformity which now prevails throughout 
the Roman obedience ; and the real honours of the Counter- 
Reformation rest with the Jesuits, to whose unremitting 
diligence, powerful organization, and ceaseless precept and 
example must be attributed by far the larger parU of the 
abatement of ecclesiastical abuses anfl scandals which 
marks the succeeding era. Doubtless, the Tridentine 
decrees, in strong and resolute hands, proved most useful 
subsidiary weapons to compel local reforms ; but decrees 
of little less stringency had been enacted by previous 

' The Italian character of the council of Trent can best be exhibited 
by a classified table, showing the nationality of the bishops preseiA ii^ 
later sessions : — Italians, 189 ; Spaniards, 31 ; French, 26 ; Greeks 
(titulars), 6; Portuguese, 8; Illyrians, 3; Irish, 8; Germans, 2*i 
Flemish, 2 ; Polish, 2 ; Croatian, 1 ; Moravian, 1 ; English, 1, 
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synods, and had rusted unused, because there was no one 
able and willing to put them in operation against the 
passive resistance of powerful vested interests. 

The blblloR) nphy of the council of Trent Is very extensive, but a comparatively 
amall number of Vflumea renlly suffices the sttulent. The first work of Import* 
anco is F. !*nolo Stii pi’s htoria del Conftlio Tndmtino, originally published In 
London (1610) by Antonio de Dominls, archbishop of Spaluto. under the pseudonym 
of Pietro Soave PoJano (an Imperfect anagram of Paolo Sarpl Veneto), but 
better studied In the French version by P^ro Couraycr, with valuable notes 
(see Sarim). The rival work of Sforza Palavlcino, htoria del Concilio di Trento 
(1656-57), written to order as a refutation of Sarpl'a wojk, is also indispensable. 
Ho hud free access to many offlebil documents which Sarpl could not consult, and 
often corrects liim upon points of detail, hut a careful reader will find that he 
confirms lilm far oftenerthau ho refutes him. It Is not enough, as Ranke points 
out, to comimre those two, and take the mean statement as a guide, for they are 
sometimes In blank coutradictlou, and other witnesses must Im called in to decide 
the imitfcr. The Acts of tho council, so far as they wore drafted by Paleotto, 
wei-e flist published by Metidhain in 1842; the complete Acts, by both Paleotto 
and Mussarclli, were not iiccesslblo till published us Acta Oenuina (Ecumenici 
Concihi Tridentini by Tliemer In 1874, 'I'lie vast rompllntion of .lodocus Le Plat, 
Afonmnentorum ad J/isturiam Conrilii Tridentini Amplinxma Col lectio {1 vols. 
4to, 1781-87), Is full of valuable and interesting matter. Tho speeches of the 
Jesuit I.ayne*, which had siicti a powerful effect upon tho council, have been 
recently published under the title of I.aiiiiez, Diipulalioneit Tridentinie, 2 vols., 
1886. Vargas, Leltret et Memoires concernant le Concile de (17(>0, partly 

translated in Geddes, The Council of Trent no Free Afsemhly^ 1714), is of much 
value. The canons and decrees of the council have been many times pnblislied, 
and are readily accessible; the best edition is that by Richter and Schulte (185:t). 
There Is a convenient abridgment of Palavlelno’s history prefixed to the Rev. 
James Waterworth’s English vei*slon of xhe Decrees and Canon* of Trent (1848), 
hut It is mit trustworthy, for the translator has supiuessed many statements of 
the ortgiiml whicli tell In various ways against the freedom of the action of the 
council. To these may be added Slckel, Aktenstneke tur Oeschtchte de* Konzils 
tn Trient, 1872; Caleiulo, Documenti Inediti e Nuovi Lavori Letterarii sul Con- 
ciho di Trento, 1874; Dulllnger, Sammhmg von Urkunden tur Oesrhirhte de» 
Concih von Trient, 1876 ; and the article on the council in Wetzer and Welte's 
Kirchenlexienn. (R. F. L.) 

TRENTON, a city of tho United States, county seat of 
Mercer county, New Jersey, and capital of the State, is 
situated in 40"^ 14' N. lat. and 74° 45' W. long., 33 miles 
north-east of Philadelphia and 57 south-west of New York. 
It lies very near sea-level (under 45 feet), upon the left 
(eastern) bank of the Delaware river, at the head of navi- 
gation. The city is irregularly built, the streets of different 
sections running in various directions, without any appear- 
ance of system ; this is doubtless due to the fact that 
different portions of the city were originally settled as 
independent villages. Till recently Trenton was rather 
backward in the matter of municipal improvements, but 
an extensive system of paving and sewage has now beei^ 
entered on. The water supply is obtained by pumping 
into a reservoir. Street cars run upon one or two of the 
principal streets; and the city is traversed by the main 
lino of the New York division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Manufactures are tlie leading industry, the capital 
invested in 1880 having been $0,966,830 and tho produc- 
tion $12,712,762. In iron and steel manufactures over 
$2,000,000 were invested, the industry next in importance 
being the manufacture of stone and earthen ware, for which 
this city has a national reputation. RubUer goods, watches, 
and woollen cloths are also made. The population, 22.874 
in 1870, was 29,910 in 1880. 

Trenton was formed by a consolidation under one charter of 
several indejuMideut villages, known as Falls of the Delaware 
(settleil in 1680), Kingsborough, Bloomsburg, and Lamberton. 
The name Trenton was given to the settlements about 1720. Its 
early growth was slow. In 1790 it was selected as the State 
capital, and two years later it received a city charter. Its growth 
since that time has been steady, and during tho past thirty years 
has been very rapid. 

TREPANG. 8co BfcciiE-DE-MER. 

TRESPASS, in law, is any transgression of the law less 
than treason, felony, or misprision of either. The term 
includes a great variety of torts committed to land, goods, 
or person, distinguished generally by names dr|iwn from 
the writs once used as appropriate to the particular trans- 
gression, such as vi et anmn^ quare clausum fregit^ de bonis 
asportatisy de uxore ahdutda cum bonis viri, quare filium 
et heredem rajyuit, (fcc. Up to 1694 the trespasser was 
regarded, nominally at any rate, as a criminal, and was 
liable to a fine for the breach of the peace, commuted for 
a .small sum of money, for which 5 W. and M. c. 12 sub- 
stituted a fee of 6s. 8d. recoverable as costs against tlie 
ilefendant. Trespass is not now criminal except by special 
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statutory enactment, e.g.^ the old statutes against forcible 
entry, the Game Acts, and the private Acts of many rail- 
way companies. When, however, trespass is carried suffi- 
ciently far it may become criminal, and prosecuted as 
assault if to the person, as nuisance if to the^ land. At 
one time an important distinction was drawn bet^yeen 
trespass general and , trespass special 6r trespass on the 
case, for which see Tort. The difference Ijetween trespjtks 
and case was sometimes a very narrow one,; the general 
rule was that where the injury was directly caused by the 
act of the defendant the proper remedy was trespass, 
where indirectly, case. The difference is illustrated by the 
action for false imprisonment : if the defendant himself 
imprisoned the plaintiff the action was trespass; if a 
third person did so on the informafion of the defendant 
it was case. A close parallel is found in Roman law in 
the actio directa under the lex Aquilia for injury caused 
directly, the actio utilis for that caused indirectly. One 
of the reasons for the rapid extension of the action on the 
case, espciiially that form of it called assumpsit^ was no 
doubt the fact that in the action on the ca^e the defendant 
was not allowed to wage his law 4*^66 Waoer). r 

In its more restricted sense, trespass is generally used 
for entry on land without lawful authority by either a 
man, his servants, or his cattle. To maintain an action 
for such trespass the plaintiff must have possession of the 
premises. The quantum of possession necessary to enable 
him to bring tho action is often a question difficult to 
decide. In most instances the tenant can bring trespass, 
the reversioner only case. By the Judicature Act, 1873, 
a mortgagor in possession can sue for trespass in his own 
name. Remedies for trespass are either judicial or extra- 
judicial. The most minute invasion of private right is 
trespass, though the damages may be nominal if the 
injury was trivial. On the other hand, they may bo 
exemplary if circumstances of aggravation were present. 
Pleading in the old action of trespass was of a very tech- 
nical nature, but the old-fashioned terms alia enormia^ 
replication de injuria, new assignment, (fee., once of such 
frequent occurrence in the reports, are of merely historical 
interest since tho introduction of a simpler system of 
pleading, unless in those American States where the old 
pleading has not been reformed. The Venue {q.v.) in 
trespass was formerly local, in case transitory. In addi- 
tion to damages for trespass, an injunction may be granted 
by the court* The power to grant injunctions against 
threatened or apprehended trespass has been considerably 
enlarged by the Judicature Act, 1873. The principal 
instances of extra-judicial remedies are distress damage 
feasant of cattle trespassing, and removal of a trespasser 
without unnecessary violence, expressed in the terms of 
Latin jilcading by molliter manus imposxdL 

Trespass rimjr be justified by exercise of a legrfl right, as to serve 
the process of tho law, or by invitation or licence of the owner, or 
may be exAised by accident or inevitable necessity, as deviation 
from a highway out of repair. Wliere a inafti abuses an authority 
given by the law, his wrongful act relates back to his entry, and 
no becomes a trespasser ah initio, that is, liable to be treated as a 
trespasser for the whole time of his being on the lancL Mere 
breach of contract, such as refusal to pay for wine in a tavern 
which a person has lawfully entered, (foes not constitute him a 
trespasser ah initio, A trespass of a permanent%nature is called a 
continuing trespass ; such would bo ths permitting of one’s cattle 
to feed on anotnor’s land without authority. 

In Scots law trespass is used only for torts to land. By the 
Trespass (Scotland) Act, 1865, trespassers Rre liable on summary 
conviction to fine and imprisonment for encamping, lighting fires, 
&c., on land without the consent and permission of the owper. 

TREVES (French, 'trh)e^\ German, Trier), formerly 
the capital of an archbishopric and spiritual electorate of 
the empire, and now the seat of a* Roman Catholic bishop 
and the chief town of a governmental district in the 
Prussian province of the Rhine, is situated on the right 
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bank of the Moselle, pleasantly surrounded by low vine- 
clad hills, 60 miles south-west of Coblentz and 86 miles 
south of Cologne. It lies in the midst of a carefully 
cultivated and fertile plain, the rich vegetation of which 
forms a pleasing setting \o its red sandstone walls and 
venerable tpwers. Most of the old streets of the town are 
quaijit and irregular ; but much of the space enclosed 
within the ‘circuife of the walls is now occupied by 
ortjhards and gsydens. The pepulation of Treves in 1885 
was 26,125, §ve-sixths of “whom were Eoman Catholics. 
Their chief occupations are fruit-growing and vine-dressing ; 
the industries of the place, including the manufacture of 
cotton and linen, "dyeing, and tanning, arc not very exten- 
sive. A specialty of Treves is the preparation of stones 
for Gothic churches, which are sent off ready to bo at once 
placed in position. A river traffic is carried on in wine, 
cattle, and wood. 

Trcvea claims to be the oldest town in Germany, and it contains 
more important Roman remains than any other place in northern 
Europe. Tho most remarkable of these is the Porta Nigia, a huge 
fortified gateway, 115 feet long, 70 to 95 feet high, and 80 feet 
deep. It is formed of iinceniented blocks of sandstone, hold 
together by clamps of iron, and now blackened with time; tho 
details ar% very rude. Opiiions vary widely as to the date of its 
erection, but recent authorities refer it to the Ist century of the 
Christian era. During the Middle Ages the structure was converted 
into two churches, one above the other; all additions have, how- 
ever, now bein removed, except tho apso at the east end. The 
basilica, long usefl as the archiepiscopal nalace and now consecrated 
as a Protestant church, probably date’s n*oin the reign of Constan- 
tine. The so-called Roman baths are in all probability the relics 
of an extlinsive imperial palace. Just outside tho town are the 
remains of an amphitheatre, capable of accommodating 30,000 
, j^ctators, where Constantino caused several thousand Franks and 
rtructeri to be butchered for the public amusement. Perhaps the 
oldest Roman remains in Treves are some of the piers of the bridge 
over the Moscdle, dating from about 28 b.c. Tliis bridge, which 
is at one corner of modern Treves, lay near the middle of the much 
• more extensive Roman city. There are also numerous Roman 
antiouities in the neighbourhood of Treves, the most important of 
whicn are tho Igel column, a sepulchral rnonunicnt of the 2d 
century, and the mosaic pavements at Nennig and Fliessem. 

Another group of interesting buildings belongs to the second 
period of prosperity enjoyed by Treves under the rule of its mediieval 
prelates. The cathedral, described by Liibke as tho most important 
example of pre-Carlovingian building in Germany, mirrors tho 
entire history of the town. Its kernel consists of part of a Roman 
basilica of the 4th century, which seems to have been converted 
into a Christian church at a very early period. It was restored by 
Bishop Nicetius about 650, and in the 11th and 12th centuries it 
was again restored and greatly extended by Archbishop Poppo and 
his successors, who added an apse at each end and left it suOsStanti- 
ally in its present form. The cathedral is conne(;^d by beautiful 
cloisters ot the l^th century with the circular Liebfrauenkirche, 
one of the most interesting early Gothic churches in Germony 
(1227-43), catching up the architectural thread at the point dropped 
by the cathedral. Among the treasures of tho latter is the “ noly 
coat of Troves,” believed by the devout to be tho seamless garment 
worn by our Saviour at the crucifixion, and said to have been pre- 
sented to the town by the empress Helena, the central figure in 
Treveran Christian legend. Its exhibition in 1844 attracted a 
million and a half of pilgrims to Trove.s. According to recent 
authorities, the earliest churches in Treves were tlipse of Sts 
Eucharius, Maximin, Matthew, and Paul, all withour the walls, 
now rebuilt or convA’ted to secular purposes. Of tho modern 
buildings none call for special remark. The town library contains 
about 100,000 volumes, including several valuable specimens of 
early printing. Its greatest treasure is tho Codex Aureus^ a 
manuscript of the Gospels presented to the abbey of St Maximin 
by Ada, sister^of Charlemagne. Tho same building also contains 
an interesting colfection of Roman and mediaeval antiquities. 

if mediaeval legend, oroserved in an inscription on tho old Rothes 
Haus inn, places the foundation of Troves 1300 years before that of 
Rome, and ascribes it to Tliebetas, son of Ninus, king of Assyria. 
But, fable apart, wo mnst still allow that Treves has good claim to 
call itself the oldest town in Germany. It is a little doubtful 
whether the Treviri w^re of Teutonic or Celtic stock. St Jerome 
records that the lan^iage of tho Treviri •f the 4 th century resembled 
that of the Gauls oi Asia ; but, evSn if we admit this evidence as 
conclusive of their Celtic origin, we must recognize tho fact that 
they were Celts who were tong under Teutonic influence. Their 
authentic history begins with the story of their subjection by Julius 
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Osesar (56 b.c.), who describes them as a warlike race, with the best 
cavalry in Gaul. The Roman town, Colonia Augusta Trevirorum 
(or Treverorum)t was probably founded by the om]>eror Claudius, and 
rapidly obtained a wealth and importance which justified the poet 
Ausoniiis (4th century) in dpscribing it as the second metropolis 
of the empire, or “ Rome beyond tho Alps.” It became the capitel 
of Belgica Prima, and during the 4th century was a favourite 
residence of Constantine and other Roman emperors. Most of tho 
palaces and public buildings, of which the remains are still 
extant, were built at this period, while the surrounding hills were 
covered with villas. Treves was laid in ruins by Attila in 451, and 
about 465 was permanently taken po.ssession of by tho Franks. It 
was included in tho kingdom of Austrasia, and became a German 
city in 870. Like its prototyi)e Rome, it attained a second era of 
])rosj)erity and iinportaiice as an ecclesiastical capital (see below), 
and in the Middle Ages the “ Saiicta Civitas Trevirorum ” swarmed 
W'ith “religious” of all kinds and grades. Unlike most of tho 
German episcopal cities, however, it did not succeed in shaking 
olf the ecclesiastical yoke, nor did it attain, except transitorily, 
tho position of a free imperial city. Wars and sieges occasionally 
checKed but did not atop its growth. Art and science were 
sedulously fostered in the monastic schools, and a university, 
founded in 1473, existed down to 1798. The importance of Treves 
departed with the overthrow of the ecclesiastical principality. In 
1786 the last elector shifted his residence to Coldentz, and from 
1794 to 1814 Treves was capital of the French department of the 
Sarre. Since the latter date it has belonged to Pru.ssia. 

The archbishopric and ecclesiastical electorate of Treves, bounded 
by Nassau, Cologne, Luxemburg, Lorraine, the Rhenish Palatinate, 
Hesse-Rheinfels, and Katzcnelnbogen, bad an area of about 3200 
sejuare miles and a population of 250,000 to 300,000. ItssulTrag^au 
bishops were those of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and after 1777 also 
those of Nancy and St Dio. As elector of the German empire the 
archbishop tooK tho second place, and bore the styleof arch -chancellor 
of Gaul or Burguiuly. Legend places the foundation of the bishopric 
of Trove.s in the 1st century of the Christian era, but the nrst 
bishop known to history is Agricius, who flourished aliout 314. 
The see appears as an archbishopiic in tho 9th century, and in the 
Middle Ages the archbishops attained considerable temporal power. 
Among the most prominent were Baldwin of Luxemburg (1307- 
1354), brother of tho emperor Henry VII., who may bo regarded 
as the founder of tho territorial greatness of tho see, and Richard 
von Greiflcnklau (1511-1531), wlio distinguished himself by his 
successful opposition to the Reformation. The last archbishop was 
Clemens Weneeslaus (1768-1802) of Saxony. The part of the 
archbishopric on tho left bank of the Rhine was taken by France in 
1801, and the rest was secularized in favour of tho prince of Nassau* 
Weilburg in 1803. After the fall of Napoleon the archbishopric 
was incorporated with Pru.ssia. A new bishopric of Treves was 
instituted in 1821, the boundaries of which are almost conterminous 
with those of tho old archbishopric ; tho bishop is a suffragan to 
tho archbishop of Cologne. 

See “AuRiieta Troveroruin," an article by E. A. Freeman in the BritUh 
Quarterly Review for July 1876. 

TREVIKANUS, Gottfried Rkinhold (1776-1837), 
German naturalist, was born at Bremen, February 4, 1776, 
studied medicine at Gottingen, in 1797 became professor 
of mathematics in the Bremen lyceum, and died at Bremen, 
February 16, 183?. 

lie made nuinerous important contributions to comparative 
anatomy, especially in regard to birds and spiders. Though noted 
for hi.s learning and acute observation, his studies in geographical 
distribution cannot bo said to have led to any very definite results. 
It is rather on account of his contributions to letiology that he de- 
serves to be remembered, though his work in this department has 
been to a great extent overlooked. In the first of his larger works, 
Biologic odcr Philosophic dcr Ichcp/len Natur^ which appeared from 
1802-1805, he gave clear expression to the theory of “ aescent with 
modification.” He believed that simple forms (Protista), which he 
termed “zoophytes,” were “the primitive types from which all tho 
organisms of the higher classes had arisen by gradual development.” 
“Every living creature has a potentiality of endless modification 
of adapting its structure to the changes in the external world.” 
Ho also maintained that each species ha® its day or period, at tho 
end of which it does not become extinct, but has simply cAised to 
be, because it has become something else. That he stated the theory 
of descent with much clearness, and with a suflicieiit background of^ 
actual knowledge of forms, must be acknowledged by all; the only 
difficulty relates to the question of lu-iority. The first volume of 
his biology was juiblished in 1802, but he states that this had been 
written about 1796. Now it was not till 1801 that Lamarck first 
be^n to free himself from the traditional dogma of tho immuta- 
bility of species, and to publish his views of evolution. Neitlmr 
Goethe nor Okeii can be said to have done much more than follow " 
ii 4 > the ironical insinuations of BufTon (1763-76) and tho ingenious 
suggestions of Erasmus Darwin, whose Zoonoviia was translated * 
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into German between 1795 and 1797, while both Treviranus and 
Lamarck tackled the problem not merely of the theory of descent 
but of the mechanism of evolution. On this point the merits of 
Lamarck certainly outweigh those of his contemporary. Trevir- 
anua laid down as a fundamental proposition “that all living forms 
are the results of idiysical inlluences which are still in operation, 
and vary only in (legreo and direction.’* Like many after him, he 
directed attention to the inHuence of the male elements in fertiliza- 
tion as a source of variation, but laid emphasis only on the intra- 
organismal power of adaptation to surroundings. Whatever opinion 
ho entertained in regard to the priority and the importance of the 
coritiibiition made by Treviranus to the theory of evolution, it 
is at least certain that he was a learned naturalist and an acute 
tliiiiker. His most important later work of a synthetic nature 
was entitled Ersclieinunycn imd Qcsetze des organiseken Lehois 
(1831). 

See Evr)LeTiON ; E. Ilaeckers Schop/ungsgetchichte^ pp. 83-5; Carus, Qitehichte 
der Zoologie, p. 610. 

TREVISO, a town of Italy, in the province of the same 
name, liea in the midst of a district of great fertility, at the 
confluence of the Piavesolla with the Sile, which is here 
navigable for largo boats and communicates by canals with 
the lagoons of Venice (17 miles distant). It is an old town, 
with narrow irregular colonnaded streets and some good 
squares. The cathedral of San Pietro, dating from 1141 
and restored and enlarged in the 15th century by Pietro 
Lombardo, but still unfinished, contains a fine Annunciation 
by Titian (1519), an Adoration of the Shej^herds, the 
masterpiece of Paris Bordone (born at Treviso in 1500), 
and frescos by Pordenone. There are numerous statues and 
reliefs by Pietro, Tullio, and Martino Lombardo, and by 
Sansovino. The Gothic church of San Niccolo (1310-52) 
contains a fine tomb by Tullio Lombardo, frescos by 
Giovanni Bellini, and a large altar-piece by Fra Marco 
Pensabene and others ; in the adjoining chapter-hoiise are 
forty portraits of celebrated Dominicans by Tommaso da 
Modena (1352). The Monte di Pieta contains an Entomb- 
ment by Pordenone (according to others by Giorgione). 
The churches of S. Leonardo, S. Andrea, S. Maria 
Maggiore, and 8. Maria Maddalena also contain precious 
art treasures, and the town is enriched besides by various 
open-air frescos. The town-hall and theatre are alto 
conspicuous buildings. Silk and cotton good.s, cutlery, 
majolica, and paper are the chief manufactures of the 
place, and an active trade is also carried on in corn, fruit, 
and cattle. The population in 1881 was 31,249. 

Treviso, the ancient Tarvisiuniy is not mentioned by any of the 
ancient geographers, though Pliny speaks of the Silis as flowing 
“cx inontibn.s Tarvisanis,^ In the 6th ceiitiiry it appears as nn 
important place. From 1318 it wa.s for a short time the seat of a 
university (see Universities). In 1339 it came under the Venetian 
sway. In the 15th century its walls and ramparts were renewed 
under the direction of Fra Giocondo, two of ^he gates being built 
by the Lombardi. Treviso was taken in 1797 by the French under 
Mortier (duke of Treviso). In March 1 848 the Austrian garrison was 
driven from the town by the revolutionary party, but in the follow- 
ing Juno the town was bombarded and compelled to capitulate. 

TREVITHICK, Richart) (1771-1833), inventor of the 
locomotive, wa.s descended from a family of great antiquity 
in the county of Cornwall, and was born 13th April 1771, 
in the parish of Illogan. Shortly afterwards the family re- 
moved to Penponds, near Camborne, where the boy attended 
his first and only school, hLs attainments being limited to 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Though slow and obstin- 
ate as a scholar, he spent much time drawing lines and 
figures on his slate, and po.ssesscd such instinctive skill in 
mechanics that Virile still a youth ho was able to solve a 
difficulty in the correction of underground levels which had 
puz/ded some of the mine agents. He inherited more than 
the average strength for which his family were famoms, 
standing 6 feet 2 inches in height, while his frame was the 
very model of an athlete. His feats in wrestling and lift- 
ing and throwing weights were unexampled in the district. 
At the age of eighteen he began to assist his father as nyne 
manager, and, manifesting great fertility of mechanical in- 
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vention, was soon recognized as the great rival of Watt in 
improvements on the steam-engine (see vol. xxii. p. 476). 
On the death of his father in 1797, he succeeded him as 
leading engineer in Cornish mining. He married the same 
year. His earliest invention of importance )vas his improved 
plunger pole pump (1797), which has superseded all others 
for deep mining. In 1798 he applied the principle of 
the plunger pole pump to the construction of the water- 
pressure engine, which ho subsequently im^oroved in various 
ways. About this time he also perfected high-pressure 
non-conducting steam-engine, which became a successful 
rival of the low-pressure steam-vacuum engine of Watt. 
At an early period he had begun experiments in the con- 
struction of locomotives, and a model constructed by him 
before 1800 is now in the South Kensington Museum. On 
Christmas eve 1801 his common road locomotive carried 
the first load of passengers ever conveyed b)rsteam, and on 
24th March 1802 he and Andrew Vivian applied for a 
patent for steam-engines in propelling carriages. In 1803 
his locomotive was run in the streets of London, from 
Leather Lane by Gray’s Inn Lane and along Oxford Street 
to Paddington, the return journey being ihade by Islington. 
The cost was, however, found tot* great, and his^thoughts 
were now directed to the construction of a steam loco- 
motive for tramways, with such success that in February 
1804 he worked a tramroad locomotive in Wales, running 
with facility up and down inclines of 1 in 60. In 1808 
he constructed a circular railway* in London near Euston 
Square, on which the public were carried at the rate of 
twelve or fifteen miles an hour round curves of 50 or 100 
feet radius. The ideas of Trevithick were successfully^ 
developed by Stephenson so as to revolutionize the system* 
of modern travelling, but Trevithick had made consider- 
able progress towards this before Stephenson had begun 
his experiments. Trevithick applied his high-pressure 
engine with great success to rock boring and breaking, as 
well as to dredging. In 1806 he entered into a twenty- 
one years’ engagement with the board of Trinity House, 
London, to lift ballast from the bottom of the Thames, at 
the rate of 500,000 tons a year, for a payment of 6d. a 
ton. The following year he was appointed along with 
Vazie to execute the Thames drift^vvay, but the work was 
abandoned owing to disputes about payment when unex- 
pected difficulties had occurred. He then set up work- 
shops at 72 Fore Street, Limehouse, for the construction of 
iron tanks and buoys and model iron ships. He was the 
first to recognize the importance of iron in the construction 
of large ships, and in various ways his 'ideas have also 
influenced the construction of steamboats. In the appli- 
cation of steam to agriculture the name of Trevithick 
occupies one of the chief places, A high-pressure steam 
threshing engine was erected by him in 1812 at Trewithen, 
the property of Sir Charles Hawkins, while, in the same 
year, in a letter to the Board of Agriculture, he stated his 
belief th'it every part of agriculture might be performed 
by steam, and that such a use of thei steam-engine would 
“double the i)Opulation of the kingdom and make our 
markets the cheapest in the world.” In 1814 he entered 
on an agreement for the construction of engines for the 
Peruvian mines, and to superintend their working removed 
to Peru in 1816. Thence he went in 1882 to Costa Rica. 
He returned to England in 18117, and in 1828 petitioned 
parliament for a reward for his inventions, but without 
success. He was equally unsuccessful in his endeavours 
to induce the lords commissioners of the Admiralty to 
afford him facilities for demonstrating the value qf certain 
improvements he claimed to have made in steam navigation. 
He died 2 2d April 1833. 

SeeXi/c of Richard Trevithick^ with anAccoiuit of his InvcTUions, 
by Francis Trevithick, C.E., 2 vols., 1872. 
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TRIAL, in law, is the examination of a cause before 
a court of justice. It is the stage in the cause next 
after Pleading (q.v,). Advance in legal development 
is generally marked by difference in the mode of trial. 
This was especially the case in the history of Roman law, 
and it has been the same in England (see Action). Many 
forint of trial, notably those by Ordeal (q.v.)^ by wager 
of battle or of law (see AV agkr), and •by grand assize, have 
become obsolet(|> and new^ fotms have been created by 
legislation in ctfder to meet altered circumstances of society. 
Up to a very recent date the tendency of the Roman and 
English systems was in opposite directions. In the former 
and in systems founded on it, such as the Scotch, trial by 
the judge became the rule, in the latter trial by judge 
and jury. JJut the Jij^icature and Summary Jurisdiction 
Acts have recently made considerable innovations upon the 
old common-faw right to trial by Jury (q-v,) or per pais^ 
as it was also called. The modes of trial in England are 
very numerous, as to*a certain extent each Court (q.v,) 
has its own procedure. Certain broad rules of justice are 
observed by all courts, such as that both sides are to be 
heard, or to hjfve an opportunity of being heard, before 
decision^ and that (unk«3 in very exceptional cases) the 
trial is to be in public. 

For puii)'^cs of convenience ratlier than as a scientific division 


High Court of Justice before a judge or referee, or in an inferior 
court. Wliere the trial is in a court of first instance, it may bo 
either witn or without a jury. In Chancery and Admiralty pro- 
ceedings a jury is not used, and the riglit to a jury in the Queen’s 
•Bench Division has been considerably restricted by the Rules of 
the Supreme Court, 1883, Order xxxvi. Before these rules cither 
party liad an absolute riglit to have issues of fact in an action in 
that division tried by jury. Now, unless in certain actions, mainly 
of tort, in whicli a jury is as of right, a jury can only be obtained 
* by application of a party to the action, subject to the power of the 
court to direct trial without a jury of any issue requiring prolonged 
examination of documents or accounts or scientific or local investi- 
gation. The question of Venue {q.v.) in civil actions has ceased to 
be of importance since the Judicature Acts. Most courts are en- 
titled in proper cases to the assistance of assessors. Trial with 
assessors is in freejueut use in the Admiralty DivLsion. A trial 
whether by jury or not may bo by affidavit or on viva voce evidence. 
The latter is the rule where the trial is by jury. In a county court 
a jury of five is allowed in certain ca.scs on application. In other 
inferior courts of local jurisdiction a jury is sometimes the rule, as 
in the (London) Lord Mayor’s Court, sometimes not, as in the 
Chancellor’s Court at Oxford or Cambridge. In criminal cases the 
trial is by jury, except where a court of Summary Jurisdiction 
(q.v.) is empowered to try offences of a comparatively unimportant 
nature. ’ITie rigiit to trial by due process of law before condemna- 
tion is secured to the subject by see.. 29 of Magna Charta. A new 
trial may bo ordered in civil actions and in misdemeanours (in the 
latter case only after conviction of the defendant) on various grounds, 
the moat usual of which are misdirection by the judge, improper ad- 
mission or rejection of evidence, and the finding of a verdict against 
the weight of evidence. In actions in the High Court new trials 
are less liberally granted than was the case before the Judicature 
Acts, Order xxxix.* considerably restricting the right. An applica- 
tion for a new trial of an action is no longer made by ex parte 
motion in the first instance, as was the course before 1883, but 
upon notice of motioif. Besides the ordinary modes of trial, there 
are others of an exceptional nature or of rare occurrence. In a 
trial by arbitration, the tribunal is chosen by the parties themselves, 
and they are not entitled to object to the trial as conducted by the 
arbitrator as long as it conforms to rules of ordinary justice, roers 
are tried for treason or felony before the House of Lords, or the 
court of the LordCligh Steward if the trial takes place during the 
reedks of parliament. A trial at bar — a survival of the universal 
mode of trial before the writ of Nisr Prius (q.v,) was given by the 
Statute of Westminster the Second — takes place before three or 
four judges of the Queifh’s Bench Division, and is in use as of right 
where the crown is interested in the litigation, or at the discretion 
of the ^urt in other bases where questions of unusual importance 
or difficulty arc raised. The trial of a position of right (see Petition, 
vol. xviii. p. 705) is now assimilatea to that in civil actions. Trials 
by record, by certificate,* and by inspection, though not expressly 
abolished, appear to have become obsolete. Impeachment (q.v,) 
is still a rignt of tlie House of Commons, but has not recently been 


exercised. Court-Martial (q.i\) is the mode of trial for offences 
committed by iiursons in the naval or military service of the crown. 

In Scotland and the United States trials are either with or with- 
out a jury. Tlie most usual trials in Scotland are those before a 
judge of the Court of Session or the High Court of Justiciary or 
in a sheriff court. In the Unite<l States trials are either in a United 
States or a State court ; in the latter case they are regulated by 
State legislation. 

TRIBONIAN, the famous jurist and minister of Justi- 
nian, -was born in Pamphylia in the latter part of the 5th 
century. Adopting the profession of an advocate, he 
came to Constantinople and practised in the prefectural 
courts there, reaching such eminence as to attract the 
notice of the emperor Justinian, who appointed him in 
528 one of the ten commi.ssioners directed to prepare the 
first Codex of imperial constitutions. In the edict creat- 
ing this commission (known as 11 see Quee) Tribonian is 
named sixth, and is called “ virum magnificum, magisteria 
dignitate inter agentes decoratum” (see llsec Qvae and 
Suniytia Reipuhlicse^ prefixed to the Codex), When the 
commission of sixteen eminent lawyers was created in 
530 for the far more laborious and difficult duty of com- 
piling a collection of extracts from the writings of the great 
jurists of the earlier empire, Tribonian was made presi- 
dent and no doubt general director of this board. He had 
already been raised to the office of qmestor, which at that 
time was a j ort of ministry of law and justice, its holder 
being the assessor of the emperor and his organ for judi- 
cial purposes, something like the English lord chancellor 
of the later Middle Ages. The instructions given to these 
sixteen commissioners may be found in the constitution 
Deo ^uctore (Cod.^ i. 17, 1), and the method in which the 
work was dealt with in the constitution Tanta {Cod,y i. 17, 
2), great praise being awarded to Tribonian, who is therein 
called ex-quteslor and ex-consul, and also as magister offici- 
orum. This last constitution was issued in December 533, 
wJien the Digest was promulgated as a law-book. During 
the progress of the work, in January 532, there broke 
out in Constantinople a disturbance in the hipj)odrome, 
which speedily turned to a terrible insurrection, that which 
goes in history by the name of Nika, the watchword of 
the insurgents. Tribonian was accused of having pros- 
tituted his office for the purposes of gain, and the mob 
searched for him to put him to death (Procop., Pers,^ i. 
24- 2G). Justinian, yielding for the moment, removed 
him from office, and appointed a certain Basilides in his 
place. After the suppression of the insurrection the work 
of codification was resumed. A little earlier than the 
publication of tl^ Digest^ or Pimdect^., there had been 
published another but much smaller law-book, the InstU 
tuteSy prepared under Justinian^s orders by Tribonian, with 
Theophilus and Dorotheus, professors of law (see Preface 
to Imtitutes). About the same time the emperor placed 
Tribonian at the head of a fourth commission, consisting 
of himself as chief and four others, — Dorotheus, professor 
at Beyrut, and three practising advocates, who were directed 
to revise and re-edit the first Codex of imperial constitu- 
tions. Tlie new Codex was published in November 534 (see 
constitution Cordi Nobis prefixed to the Codex), With it 
Tribonian’s work of codification was completed. But he 
remained Justinian^s chief legal minister. He was re- 
instated as quaestor some time after 534 (Procop., BeT8,y i. 
25 ; Anec<i,y 20), and seems to have held*tho office as long 
as he lived. He was evidently the prime mover in the, 
various changes effected in the law by the novels of Justi- 
nian {Novellx Con8titutio7ie8)y which became much le.ss 
frequent and less important after death had removed the 
great jurist. The date of his death has been variously 
assigned to 545, 546, and 647. Procopius says (y^w«•^4, 
20) that, although he left a son and many grandchildren, 
Justinian confiscated i>art of the inheritance. 
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The above facta, whicli arc all that wo know about Tribontaii, 
rest on the authority of hia contemporary Procopius and ot tho 
various imperial constitutions already cited. There are, however, 
two articles in tho Lexicon of Suidas under the name “Tribonianos.” 
They appear to ho dilfereiit articles, purporting to refer to ditferent 
persona, and liave been generally so received by the editors of 
Suidaa and by modern legal historians. Some authorities, how- 
ever, aa for instance (ribbon, have .supposed them to refer to the 
same person. The first article is unquestionably meant for tho 
jurist. It is based on Procopius, whose very words are to .some 
extent copied, and indeed it adds notliing to what the latter tells 
us, except the statement that Triboiiiah was the son of Maccdoniaiius, 
was d7r6 8iK7jy6puv tC)u and was a heatlicn and atheist, 

wholly averse to tho Christian faith. The second article says that 
the Tribonian to whom it refers was of Side (in Pamphylia), was 
also iirrb diK7jy!)pit)v Tu>if ''’as a man of learning, and wrote 

various books, among which are mentioned certain astronomical 
treatises, a dialogue On and two addresses to Justinian. 

None of these books relate to law; and tlio better opinion seems to 
be that there were two Tribonians, apparently contemporaries, 
though |X)ssibly some of the attributes of tlio jurist liave been, by 
a mistake of the compilers or transcribers of the Lexicon of Suidas, 
extended to the man of letters of the same name. 

Tho character which Procopius gives to the jurist, even if touched 
by personal spite, is entitled to some credence, because it is con- 
tained in tho Hisiories and not in the scandalous and secret 
Anecdota. It is as follows: — “ Tribonian was a man of great 
natural ])Owers, and had attaine<i as liigh a culture as any one of 
his time ; but he was greedy of money, capable of selling justice 
for gain, and every day he repealed or enacted some law at tlio 
instance of people who purchased this from him according to their 
several needs. . . . Ho was pleasant in manner and generally agree- 
able, and able by the abundance of his accomplishments to cast into 
the shade his faults of avarice” {Pexa., i. 24, 25). In the Anecdota 
Procopius adds as an illustration of Justinian’s vanity the story 
that ho took iii good faith an observation made to him by Tribonian 
while sitting as assessor, that he (Tribonian) greatly feared that 
the emperor might some day, on account of his piety, be sivldenly 
carried up into heaven, 'fhis agrees with the character for flattery 
which the ministiM* seems to have cirioyed. The charge of heathenism 
wo find in Suidas is probable enouga ; that is to say, Tribonian may 
well have been a (irypto-pagan, like many other eminent courtiers 
and litterateurs of the time (including Procopius liimself), a jiersoii 
who, while ju’ofossing Christianity, was at least indifferent to its 
dogmas and rites, cherishing a sontiinental recollection of tho older 
an(l more glorious days of the empire. 

In modern times Tribonian has been, as the master workman of 
Justinian’s codification and legislation, cliargcd with three offences, 
—bad Latiiiity, a defective arrungement of the legal matter in the 
Code and Dujest, and a too free handling of tlie extracts from the 
older jurists included in the latter compilation. The first of these 
charges cannot be denied ; but it is hard to see wliy a lawyer of the 
6th century, himself horn in a 0 reek-speaking part of the empire, 
should be expected to write Latin as pure as that of the age of 
Cicero, or even of the age of Gains and tho Aiitoiiiiies. To tho 
second charge also a plea of guilty must bo entered. The Code 
and Digest are badly arranged according to our notions of scientific 
arrangement. Tlieso, however, are modern notions. Tho ancients 
generally called but little for what wo call a ^philosophic distrilm- 
tion of topics, and Tribonian seems to have merely followed tho 
order of the Perpetual Edict which custom had alrca<ly established, 
and from which custom would 2 )erhai)s have refused to permit him 
to depart. lie mav more fairly he hlaiiied for not having arranged 
the extracts in eacli title of the Digest according to some rational 
principle ; for tliis would have been easy, and would have spared 
much trouble to students and jiractitioners ever since. As to the 
third complaint, that tho compilers of the JHgest altered tho ex- 
tracts they collected, cutting out and inserting words and sentences 
at their own pleasure, this Avas a process absolutely necessary ac- 
cording to tho instructions given them, Avhich were to prepare a 
compilation representing the existing law, and to bo used mr the 
actual administration of justice in the tribunals. Tlie so-called 
Emhleinata (in.sertions) of 'fribouian were therefore indispensable, 
though, of course, wo cannot say whether they were ahvays made in 
the best way. l^on tho whole subject of tlie codification and legis- 
lation in wliich TrTbonian boro a ])art, see Justinian. 

Tribonian, from the little wo know of him, would *8oom to have 
been a remarkable man, and in the front rank of the great ones of 
his time. There is nothing to show tliat lie was a profound and 
philosophical jurist, like Papinian or Ulpian. But he was an 
energetic clear-headed man, or great practical force and skill, cul- 
tivated, accomplished, agreeable, Hoxible, po.s.sibly unscrupulous, 
just the sort of person whom a restless despot like Justinian finds 
ilieful. His interest in legal leaniing is proved by the fact that 
he had collected a vast legal library, widen tho compilers of the 
Digest found valuable (see const. Tanta), 

The osuaI criticisms ou Tribonian may bo found in the ArUi-Ttib&nianus 
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(1567) of Francis Hotmail, the aim of whicli is sliown by its alternative tith*, 
.Sire discurauB in quo juriaimidtntiae TrihonianetB aterilUas et leguvi patriaruvi 
exedUntia exkibetur ; and an answer to them in J. P. von Ludewig, Vita Jua- 
tiniani et Theodoratf nec non Trihoniani. (J. BR.) 

TKIBUNE (trilmnns) was a, name assigned to officers 
of several different descriptions in the rconstitution of 
ancient Rome. The connexion of the word /with tribuSy 
“ tribe, is obvious. The original tribunes were no (k)ubt 
tho commanders of the several coirtingents of cavalry and 
infantry which were supplied to the Roman army by ftie 
early gentilician tribes, — the Ramnes, tho Tities, and the 
Luccres. In the historical period the infantry in each 
legion were commanded by six tribunes, and tho number 
six is pirobably to be traced to the doubling of the three 
tribes by the incorporation of the new elements which 
received the names of Ra7n7ies ^ecumiiy Titles seenndiy 
Luceres seevndi. The trihuni celei'um or commanders of 
the cavalry no longer existed in tho later" times of tho 
republic, having died out with the decay of the genuine 
Roman cavalry. ^ So long as the *inonarchy lasted these 
tribunes were doubtless nominated by the commander-in- 
chief, the king ; and the nomination pas.sed over on the 
establishment of the rejuiblic to his succes.^ors, the consuls. 
But, as the army increased, the ^lopnlar assembly* insisted 
on having a voice in the appointments, and from 362 B.c. 
six tribunes were annually nominated by pof)ular vote, 
while in 311 the number was raised to sixteep, and in 207 
to twenty-four, at which figure it remaineej. The tribunes 
thus elected ranked as magistrates of the Roman people, 
and were designated trihuni milituin a populoy W'.hile those 
.who owed their office to the consuls bore the curious title 
of trihuni rufuli. The rights of tho assembly passed on t(^ 
the emperors, and “the military tribunes of Augustus 
were still contrasted with those nominated in the camp by 
the actual commanders. The obscure designation trihunus 
eerariuSy “ tribune of the treasury,’^ had also, in all prob-* 
ability, a connexion with the early organization of the 
army. The officer thus designated was at any rate the 
paymaster of tho troops, and the soldier who was defrauded 
of his pay was allowed to exact it from this tribune by a 
very summary process. There w'as still another and im- 
portant class of tribunes who ow^ed their existence to the 
army. In the long struggle between the patrician and 
plebeian sections of the population, the first distinctions 
in tho public service to which the jilebeians forced their 
way w'cre military, and the contest for admission to tho 
consulate was in large part a contest for admission to the 
supreme conimand of the national forces. Jn 445 B.c., the 
year in which mixed marriages of patricians and plebeians 
were for the first time permitted, power was given to the 
senate (then wholly patrician) of determining from year 
to year whether consuls or military tribunes with consular 
authority (trihuni militai'es consulari potestate or imjyerio) 
should be apjAointed. But, even when the senate decided 
in favour of electing tribunes, no election was valid without 
the exprl»ss sanction of the senate snperadded to the vote 
of the centuriate assembly. If it happened to be too in- 
vidious for the senate openly to cancel the election, it was 
possible for the patricians to obtain a decision from tho 
sacred authorities to the effect that some religious practice 
had not been duly observed, and that in cofsequcnco tho 
appointment was invalid. According to tiadition, recourse 
was had to this device at the* first election, a pleBoian 
having been successful. Forty-five years elapsed after tho 
creation of the office before any plebeian was permitted to 
fill it, and it was held by very few down to tho time at 
which it was abolished^ (367 b.c.) amf the plebeiains were 
fully admitted to the consulate. The number of consular 

“ — 1 — - 

* In the legends of the foundation of the republic Brutus Is repre- 
sented as having exercised authority, wlien the king was banished, 
merely by virtue of holding tho office of tribunvs celemm. 

% 
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tribunes elected on each occasion varied from three to six ; 
there was no year without a patrician, and to the patrician 
members were probably confined the most highly esteemed 
duties, those relating to the administration of the law 
and to religion/ 

But by far the most important tribunes who ever existed 
in the Roman conununity were the tribunes of the com- 
n^ns {tribuni * These^ as hds been explained in 

Rome (vol. xx. •p. 736 were the most characteristic 
outcome of th^ long struggle between the two orders, the 
patrician and the plebeian. When in 494 n.c. the plebeian 
legionaries met ojj the Sacred Mount and bound themselves 
to stand by each other to the end, it was determined that 
the plebeians should by themselves annually appoint ex- 
ecutive officers to stand over against the patrician officers, 
— two tribui^es (the very name commemorated the military 
nature of the revolt) to confront the two consuls, and two 
helpers called aidiles Jo balance the two patrician helpers, 
the quaestors. The name sedile is obviously connected with 
xdes^ “ a temple,’* and is an indication of the fact that there 
was a religious gore to the insurrection, just as there was 
a religious core to the patrician opposition. The temple of 
Diana and Ceres on the*Aventine Hill became for a time 
to the plebeians what the temple of Saturn was to the 
patricians,‘^their official centre and their record office. 
The insurgent leaders also pressed religion into their 
service in another way^ The masses assembled on the 
Sacred Mount Viound themselves by a solemn oath to re- 
gard the*persons of their tribunes and aidiles as inviolable, 
and to treat as forfeited to Diana and Ceres the lives and 
•property of those who offered them insult. That this 
purely plebeian oath was the real ultimate basis of the 
sanctity which attached to the tribunate during the whole 
time of its existence can hardly be believed, though this 
' view has had powerful support both in ancient and in recent 
times. The revolution must have ended in something 
which was deemed by both the contending bodies to bo a 
binding compact, although the lapse of time has blotted 
out its terms. The historian Dionysius may have been 
only technically wrong in supposing that peace was con- 
cluded between the two parties by the fetial priests, with 
the forms adopted by Rome in making treaties with a 
foreign state. If this were fact, the “.sacrosanctity” of the 
tribunes would be adequately explained, because all such 
formal feedera were “sacrosanct.” But, notwithstanding 
that the plebeians may safely be assumed .to have been 
conscious of having to a large extent sprung from another 
race than the patricians and their retainers, it is not likely 
that the feeling was sufficiently strong to permit of the 
compact taking the form of a treaty between alien powers. 
Yet there must have been a formal acceptance by the 
patricians of the plebeian conditions ; and most probably 
the oath which was first sworn by the insurgents was after- 
wards taken by the whole community, and the “sacro- 
sanctity” of the plebeian officials became a jjArt of the 
constitution. Thefe must also have been some constitu- 
tional definition of the powers of the tribunes. These 
rested at first on an extension of the power of veto which 
the * republic^ had introduced. Just as one consul could 
annul an act or order of his colleague, so a tribune could 
annul an act or^order of a consul, or of any officer inferior 
to him. There was no doubt a vague understanding that 
only acts or orders which sinned against the just and 
established practice bf the constitution should be annulled, 
and then only in cg^es affecting definite individuals. The 
tribunS was to give his help agayist illegality in concrete 
instances. The cases which aroSe most commonly concerned 
the administration of^'ujtice and the levying of troops. 

Although the revolution of 494 gave the tribunes a foot- 
hold in the constitution, it left them with no very definite 
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resources against breaches of compact by the patricians. 
The traditional history of the tribunate from 494 to 4f)l 
B.c. is obscure, and, so far as details are concerned, nearly 
worthless ; but there is a thread running through it which 
may well be truth. We hear of attacks by patricians on 
the newly won privileges, even of the assassination of a 
tribune, and of attempts on the part of the plebeians 
to bring patrician offenders to justice. The assembled 
plebeians attempt to set up a criminal jurisdiction for 
their own assembly parallel to that practised by the older 
centuriate assembly, in which the nobles possess a pre- 
ponderating influence. Nay, more, the plebs attempts 
something like legislation ] it passes resolutions which it 
hopes to force the patrician body to accept as valid. As 
to details, only a few are worth notice. In the first place, 
the number of tribunes is raised to ten, how we do not 
know ; but apparently some constitutional recognition of 
the increase is obtained. Then an alteration is made in 
the mode of election. As to the original mode, the ancient 
authorities are hopelessly at variance. Some of them 
gravely assert that the appointment lay with the assembly 
of the curia) — the most ancient and certainly the most 
patrician in Rome, even if wo allow the view, which, in 
spite of great names, is more than doubtful— that the 
plebeians were members of it at any time when it still 
possessed political importance. The opinion of Mommsen 
about the method of election is more plausible than the 
others. It was in accordance with the Roman spirit of 
order that the tribunes, in summoning their assemblies, 
should not ask the plebeians to come en masse as individuals, 
and tote by heads, but should organize their supporters in 
bands. The ettria was certainly a territorial district, and 
the tribunes may have originally used it as the basis of 
their organization. If tribunes were elected by plebeians 
massed curiatimy such a meeting would easily be mistaken 
in later times for the comilia curiaia. At any rate, a 
change was introduced in 471 by the Publilian Law of 
y^olero, which directed that the tribunes should be chosen 
in an assembly organized on the basis of the Servian or 
local tribe, instead of the cnAa. This assembly was the 
germ of the comitia tiibuta. The question by what authority 
the Law of Volero was sanctioned is difficult to answer. 
Possibly the law was a mere resolution of the plebeians 
with which the patricians did not interfere, because they 
did not consider that the mode of election was any concern 
of theirs. In the first period of the tribunate the tribunes 
almost certainly agitated to obtain for their supporters a 
share in the benefits of the state domain. And, whatever 
view may be taken of the movement which led to the 
decemvirato, an important element in it was of a certainty 
the agitation carried on by the tribunes for the reduction 
of the law of Rome to a written code. Until they obtained 
this, it was impossible for them effectually to protect those 
who appealed against harsh treatment by the consuls in 
their capacity of judges. 

During the dccemvirate the tribunate was in abeyance. It was 
called into life again by the revolution of 449, which gave the 
tribunes a considerably stronger position. Their personal privi- 
leges and those of the aediles were renewed, while sacrosanctity was 
attached to a body of men called judices decemviri^ who seem to 
have been the legal assistants of the tribunes. The road wa8^pene<l 
up to valid legislation by the tribunes through 4he a.ssembly of the 
tribes, but ih this respect they were submitted to the control of the 
senate. The growth of the influence of the tribe assembly over • 
legislation belongs rather to the histoiy of the Comitia {q*v,) than 
to that of the tribunate. After the Hortensian Law of 287 b.0. down 
to the end of the republic nearly all the legislation of Rome was 
in the liands of the tribunes. The details of the history of the 
tribunate in its second jperiod, from 449 to 367 b.c., are hardly less 
obscure than those which belong to the earlier time. There w^, , 
however, on the whole, undoubtedly an advance in dignity and 
iiflportance. Gradually a right was acquired of watching and inter- . 
fering with the proceedings of the senate, and even with legislation. 
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Whether the absolute right of veto had been achieved before 867 
may well be doubted. But the original auxilium, or right of pro- 
tecting individuals, was, during this period, undergoing a very 
remarkable expansion. From forbidding a single act of a magis- 
trate in relation to a single person, the tribunes advanced to for- 
bidiling by anticipation all acts of a certain class, whoever the 
persons afloctcd by them might prove to be. It therefore became 
useless for the senate or the comitia to i^ass ordinances if a tribune 
was ready to forbid the magistrates to carry them out. Ultimately 
the mere announcement of such an intention by a tribune was 
sufficient to cause the obnoxious proiect to drop : that is to say, the 
tribunes aenuired a right to stop all business noth in the delibera- 
tive assembly, the senate, and in the legislative assemblies, the 
comitia. The technical name for this right of veto is intcrexssio. 
To what extent the tribunes during the time from 449 to 367 took 
part in criminal prosecutions is matter of doubt. The XII. Tables 
had settled that olfenders could only be punished in person by the 
centuries, but tradition speaks of prosecutions by tribunes before 
the tribes where the penalty sought was pecuniary. The two main 
objects of the tribunes, however, at the time of which we are speak- 
ing were the opening of the consulate to plebeians and the regula- 
tion of the state domain in the interests of the whole community. 
Both were attained by the Licinio-Sextian Laws of 367. 

Then a considerable change came over the tribunate. From being 
an opposition weapon it became an iinportint wlieel in the regular 
machine of state. The senate became more and more plebeian, an<l 
a new body of nobility was evolved which comprised both orders 
in the state. The tribunes at first belonged to the same notable 
plebeian families whicli attained to the consulate. The old friction 
between senate and tribunes disappi^arcd. It was found that the 
tribunate served to fill some gaps in the constitution, and its power 
was placed by common consent on a solid constitutional oasis. 
From 857 to 134 b.c. (when Tiberius Gracchus became tribune) the 
tribunate was for the most part a mere organ of senatorial govern- 
ment. As the change made by the Gracchi was rather in the 
practice than in the theory of the tribunate, it will be convenient 
at this point to give a definite sketch of the conditions and privi- 
leges attaching to the oflice. 

Even after the ilitference between patrician and plebeian birth 
had ceased to be of much practical conscipience in other directions, 
the plebeian character was a necessity for the tribune. AVhen tlio 
patricians P. Sulpicius Rufus and, later, P. Clodius (the antagonist 
of Cicero) desired to enter on a demagogic course, they were com- 
pelled to divest themselves of their jiatrioian quality by a peculiar 
legal process. Even the patricians who became so by mere fiat of 
the emperors wore excluded from the tribunate. Tlie other neces- 
sary qualifications were for the most part such as attached to thi 
other Roman magistracies, — complete citizenship, absence of certain 
conditions regarded as disgraceful, fulfilment of military duties. 
The minimum age reijuired for the office was, as in the case of the 
quiestorship, tweii ty-.se ven. The tribunate stood outside the round 
of magistracies the conditions of which were regulated by the 
Villian Law of 180 b.c. The election took place in a purely plebeian 
assembly, ranged by tribe.s, under the presidency of a tribune 
selected by lot. The tribune was hound ny law to see a complete 
set of ten tribunes appointed. Technically, the tribunes w’ero 
rei^konod, not as magistrates of the Roman people, but ns magis- 
trates of the Roman plebs ; they therefore had no special robe of 
oltice, no lictOTS, but only messengers (viatoj^s), no official chair, 
like the curule seat, but only benches {mhscMia). Their right to 
summon the plebs together, whether for the purpose of listening 
to a speech (in which case the meotiug was a coiUio) or for passing 
ordinances {comitia tribiila\ was rendered absolute by the “laws 
under .sacred sanction" {leges sarcralm)^ which had been incorpor- 
ated with the constitution on the abolition of the decemviratc. 
The right to summon the senate and to lay business before it was 
acquired soon after 367, but was seldom exercised, as the tribunes 
had abundant means of securing what they wanted by prossuro 
applied to the ordinary presidents, — the consuls or the urban 
pnetor. When an interregnum came about and there w’ere no 
“magistrates of the Roman people," the plebeian tribunes became 
the proper presidents of the senate and conductors of ordinary 
state business. At the end of the republic there were interregna 
of several raonth.s' duration, when the tribunes held a position of 
more tnan usual importaiu t;. A tenure of the tribunate did not, 
until a comparatively late period (probably about the*timo of the 
^ Second Punic War), confer a claim to a permanent seat in the 
senate. The candidates for tlie office w’cro mainly young men of 
good family who were at the beginning of tlieir politick career, 
but the office was often filled by older men of amoition who were 
struggling upwards witli few advantages. The plebeian lediles 
very soon after 867 became dissociated from the tribunes and as- 
sociated with the curule lediles, so that in the jiolitical liierarchy 
tnoy really ranked higher than those who were originally their 
superior officers. c 

The real kernel of the tiibunc*s power consisted in his inter- 
•esiio or right of annulling ordinances, whether framed by the senate 


or proposed by a magistrate to the comitia^ or issued by a magistrate 
in pursuance of his office. From 367 b.c. down to the time of the 
Gracchi the power of veto in public matters was on the whole used 
ill the iutorosts of the aristocratiq governing families to check 
Opposition arising in their own ranks. A recalcitrant consul was 
nio.st readily brought to obedience by an exercise of tribunician 
power. But, although modern rcadi^rs of the anciemt historians 
are ajit to carry away the idea that the tribunate was an intifiisely 
political office, it is safe to say that the decasions on which tribunes 
found it possible to play a promKient part in politics were extremely 
few, even in the late republic. OiV the otlier Land, the tribunes 
found a field for constant activity in watching th^ administration 
of justice and in rendering assi.stance to those who had received 
harsh treatment from tlie magistrates. The tribunes were in fact 
primarily legal functionaries, and constituted*’ in a way the only 
court of appeal in republican Rome. It was to this end that they 
were forbidden to pass a whole night away from the city, ex(;ept 
during the Latin festival on the Alban Mount, and that triey were 
expected to keep their doors open to suppliants by night as well 
as by day. They held court by day in the Fondn close by the 
Porcian basilica, and frequently made elaborate legal inquiries into 
ca.ses where their help was sought. Natjirally this ordinary hum- 
drum work of the tribunes has left little mark on the pages of the 
historians, but w’c hear of it not uiifrcquently in Cicero’s sjieeches 
and in other writings which deal with legal matters. According to 
the general principle of the constitution, niagii*trates could forbid 
the acts of magistrates equal to or inferior to theiii.selves. For this 
purpose the tribunes were deemed superior to all otlier officers. If 
a tribune exercised his veto no other tribune could annul it, for the 
veto could not be itself vetoed, but it was possible foi>)anotlier tri- 
bune to protect a definite individual from the consemicnccs of dis- 
obedience. The number of the tribunes (ten) made^it always pos- 
sible that one might baulk the action .of another, except at times 
when popular feeling was strongly roused. In any case it was of 
little use for a tribune to move in any important mattev. unless ho 
had secured the co-operation or at least the neutrality of all his 
colleagues. The veto was not, however, absolute in all directions. 
In some it was limited by statute : thus the law passed by Gaius* 
Gracchus about the consular provinces did not permit a tribune to 
veto tlie annual decree of the .senate conc(»rning tliem. When there 
was a dictator at the head of the state, tlio veto was of no avail 
against him. One of the important political functions of the tri- 
bunes was to conduct prosecutions of state ofT(inder.s, particularly 
ex-magistrates. These prosecutions began with a sentence pro- 
nounciMl by the tribune upon the culprit, whereupon, exercising the 
right given him by the XII. Table.s, the culprit appealed. It the 
tribune sought to inflict punishment on the culprit’s person, the 
appeal was to the assembly of the centuries ; if he w'lshed for a 
large fine, the a])peal was to the assembly of the tribes. As the 
tribune had no rigiit to summon the centuries, he had to obtain the 
neces.sary meetings tlirougli the urban prietor. In the other event 
he him.scif called together the tribute assembly and proposed a bill 
for fining the culprit. But the forms of trial gone ^i rough were 
very similar in lioth cases. 

It is commonly .stated tliat a great change passed over the tri- 
bunate at the time of the Gracchi, and that from their day to the 
end of the republic it was used as an instrument for setting on foot 
political agitation and for inducing revolutionary changes. This 
view is an inversion of the facts. The tribunate did not create the 
agitation and the revolutions, but these found vent through the 
tribunate, which gave to the democratic loaders the hope that 
acknowledged evils might be cured by constitutional means, and 
in the desperate struggle to realize it the beat democratic tribunes 
strained the theoretic powers of their oflice to their ruin. For the 
bad tribunes did not hesitate to use for bad ends the powers which 
had been strained in the attempt to secure wfiat was good. But 
herein the dribunate only fared like all otli(?r parts of the republican 
constitution in its last period. The consuls and the senate were at 
least as guilty as the tribunes. After a seH^ere restriction of its 
powers by Sulla and a restoration by Pouipcy, which gave a twenty 
years’ respite, the tribunate was merged into the imperial con- 
stitution, of which indeed it became the chief corner-stone. The 
emperors did not become tribunes, but took up into /heir privileges 
the e.ssonco of the office, the “tribunician authority." This dis- 
tinction between the essential principle of the office and the actual 
tenure of the office was a creation of the late republic. Pom^^y, 
for example, when he went to the East, was not made proconsul 
of all the Eastern provinces, but he exercised in them a “pro- 
consular authority ” which was superior to *that of the actual pro- 
consuls, — an authority which was the prototype of the imperial 
authority on its military side. Similarlv* the emperor, cas civil 
governor, without being tAbu^je, cxercisoa powers of like quality 
w ith the powers of the tribune, though of superior force. By virtue 
of his tribunician authority he acquired’ a veto on legislation, he 
became the supreme court of appeal for the empire, and to his per- 
son was attached the ancient sacrosanctity. Augustus showed the 
highest statesmanship in founding his power upon a metamorphosed 
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tribunate, rather than upon a metamorphoBed dictatorship, upon 
tradition* which were democratic rather than upon traditions which 
were patrician and optimate. The tribunes continued to exist till 
a late period, with giwiually vanishing dignity and rights ; but it 
is not necessary here to trace tlieir decay in detail. 

The name “trioune” was once again illuminated by a passing 
glory when Msumed by Cola di Rionzi. The movement wnich he 
nead(^ was in *many ’respects extremely like the early movements 
of the plebeians against the patricians, and his scheme for uniting 
Ittly in one free i^public was strangely parallel with the greatest 
dream of the GracSii. See RoItiE, vol. xx. p. 800 sq. 

The history of tl!e tribunate is interwoven with that of Rome, and must, to 
B lar^ extent, be souaht for in the same sources. The principles attaching to 
the offlee are profoundly analyse<l by Mommsen in his Staatsrecht, and are clearly 
set forth by B. Herrx^g in his Geschichte u. SysUm der romischen StaatsverfitM^ing 
(Leipsic, 1884). • (J. 8. R.) 

TRICHINA, TRICHINOSIS. Sco Nematoidea, and 
Parasitism, vol. xviii. p. 270. 

TRICHINOPOLI, district of British India, in the 
Madras presidency, lying between 10“ 37' and IT 30' N. 
lat. and 78“ 12' and 79“ 30' E. long. Its area is 3561 
square miles. It is bounded on the north and north-west 
by Salem, on the north and north-east by South Arcot, 
on the east and south-east by Tanjore, on the south by 
Pudukottai state and Madura, and on the west by Coim- 
batore. ^ The surface is^ generally flat, though diversified 
by masses of crystalline rock, of which the Trichinopoli 
rock in t^e fort is a well-known example. The district 
is well wooded, though nothing worthy of the name of 
forest is to*be found in it. The only mountains are the 
Pachaimalais, '^hich rise to 2500 feet and extend into 
Salem district. The Kaveri {q.v.) and its branch the 
Colerun ‘are the only rivers of any importance. Trichi- 
nopoli has numerous roads, and the South Indian Railway 
'“traverses it from east to west. The climate is very hot, 
and not liable to great variations; the annual average 
rainfall is alxnit 38 inches. 

^ In 1881 the population of the district was 1,21 5,033 (males 586,434, 

* females 628,699), of whom Hindus numbered 1,119,434, Moham- 
medans 34,104, and Christians 68,809. The only town with a 
population exceeding 10,000 is Trichinopoli, the capital, with 
84,449 inhabitants. This city is chiefly noticeable for its strong 
fort, perched on a granite peak 600 feet high, and the group of 
temples and temple Building situated on and around it. The town 
next in importance is Sriranoam (q*v,). The chief crops of the 
district are rice, cotton, tobacco, indigo, sugar-cane, cocoa-nut, 
plantain, areca-nut, and chillies; and the most important local 
industries are weaving and the manufacture of cigars. The prin- 
cipal exports are grain of all kinds, especially rice ; the imports, 
tobacco and salt. In 1885-86 the gross revenue of the distriijt 
was £225,896, the land-tax yielding £186,889. Trichinopoli dis- 
trict, along with the rest of the Carnatic, of which it formed part, 
pa8.sed to tne British by treaty in 1801. • 

TRIO TRAC. Hee Backgammon, vol. iii. p. 199. 

TRICYCLE, Though velocipedes were made and used 
more than one hundred years ago, none were practically 
successful until the brothers Starley constructed in 1876 
the Coventry tricycle. One of the earliest descriptions 
of a cycle occurs in the de Paris of 17th July 

1779. Somewhat later M. Richard invented a machine 
driven by mechanism almost identical with that of the 
modern omnicycl^ but without the expanding* segments. 
Early in the 19tn century the cranked axle worked by 
treadles and levers came into fashion ; then the heavy 
four-wheelers were preferred. All these machines, how- 
ever, laboured under three fatal defects : it was almost 
impossible to ^ive them up-hill, to check them in going 
dc^n-hill, andT to prevent their overturning in rounding 
a corner. 

It was the success of the early bicycle (see Bicycle) 
which suggested the belief that a serviceable tricycle could 
be made. One of. these bicycles was specially constructed 
for ladies, the hind wheel being placed well on one side ; 
but, though it could be ridden, it was not a commercial 
success. The brothdr8,Starley, by putting a second small 
wheel in front of the large driving wheel and on the same 
side as the small hind wheel, gave stability to the machine; 


it was steered by turning the small wheels opposite ways, 
and driven by the large wheel by means of cranks and 
connecting rods. The same machine with chain driving 
— the Coventry rotary — is still very largely used. In 
1877 James Starley, it is believed without any knowledge 
of the gear used by Fowler for traction engines, rc-in- 
vented the same differential gear for tricycles. By this 
the same force is, under all circumstances, applied to each 
of two equal driving wheels, and the evil effects of driving 
a single wheel are done away with. This gear was used 
in the original Salvo tricycle, which is the type of the 
surest machine at the present day. In the early days of 
the modern tricycle other designs were carried out, which 
have now become practically obsolete. In one form the 
hind wheel of a bicycle was replaced by a pair of equal 
wheels, one on each side, but the instability of such a 
construction was fatal. In another, the Challenge, the 
two wheels were placed in front of the large driver and 
turned together to steer the machine; stability was ob- 
tained by putting the rider in front of the large wheel 
and lower down, the power being communicated by cranks 
and connecting rods. But the weight of this machine and 
the small proportion of the load on the driving wheel were 
serious defects. 

Single-driving rear-stecrers were at this time very com- 
mon, and, though highly objectionable, are still to be seen. 
Rear-steerers were improved by making both front wheels 
drivers and allowing for the overrunning of one or the 
other by clutch, as in the Cheylesmore, or by ratchet driv- 
ing ; but steering by the hind wheel is essentially wrong, 
and these machines are avoided by experienced riders. 
Rear-stcerers have, however, lately been made with a 
through axle and differential gear (Rover), the rider being 
placed further back so as to increase the load on the 
steering wheel ; but the evil of rear-steering is only re- 
duced, not removed. The clutch is also employed on some 
front -steerers ; and, though in certain respects it has an 
advantage over the differential gear, for general use it is 
not so suitable. The differential gear is an essential 
feature of the modern tricycle. 

In 1878 Messrs Doubleday and Humber patented the 
Humber machine, which is both driven and steered by 
the two front wheels, the rider being seated on a trailing 
backbone and hind wheel as in the bicycle. This machine 
requires skill to manage : the steering is at first difficult 
to control and a spill over the handles is quite possible ; 
under a skilful rider, however, the Humber is generally 
recognized as on« of the fastest machines. It is steered 
by a cross handle, like the bicycle, and this method of 
steering, in spite of the fact that it boxes the rider into 
the machine, is becoming very general in front steerers in 
place of the rack and pinion steering hitherto in use. The 
Gripper is a very popular example. The brake is an im- 
portant feature in roadster tricycles. It is always made 
to act on the box of the differential gear where that is 
used ; but in clutch or single-driven machines one or two 
independent band-brakes or spoon-brakes are used. 

In early days the steering wheel was made small to 
save weight ; the drivers were often 50 inches or more in 
diameter; and the machine was as short as possible. 
Owing to the discomfort attending a small wheel and a 
short bas^ the tendency at present is to increase the size 
of the steering wheel and the length of the base, an(> 
to diminish the diameter of the drivers, — two notable 
examples being the Quadrant and the Crescent. It is 
usual, especially when small driving wheels are used, to 
gear the machine up, just as in the old days they were 
commonly geared down ; that is, the chain wheel on Mie# 
trank axle has more or fewer teeth than that on the wheel 
axle, and thus the wheels turn faster or slower than the 
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cranks, or are equivalent to larger or smaller wheels. Two- 
speed gears are becoming general, among which may be 
especially mentioned the Cryptodynamic. By means of 
these it is possible to change the gear of the machine so 
as to have a high gear under favourable conditions and a 
low gear when mud, wind, or an ascent make travelling 
difficult. Although chain gearing is used in nearly every 
machine made, connecting rods, wheels, or bands are fitted 
instead to some machines. The necessity for such mechan- 
ism has been avoided by making the wheel axle also the 
treadle axle ; but great instability is the result. 

Machines in which the arms instead of the legs supjdy the power 
arc made, and are of ininicnso service to tlioac wlio have lost the 
use of their legs. 

Owing to the inconvenience caUvsed by doorways being often too 
narrow to allow a tricycle to ])a8s through, many machines are made 
to fold up into a narrower space or to ^nt up like a telescone. 

It is important that the rider slmuld be so placed that lie can, 
without leaning forward, put most of his weight on the treadles, 
and this is more than ever needed as the steepness of an ascent in- 
creases, because the slope of the machine has a contrary effect. Slid- 
ing seats were arranged for this purpose ; but Mr Warner Jones has 
made use of a swinging frame which tlie rider can lock in any posi- 
tion he pleases. It is this same swinging frame which gives such 
comfort to the rider of the Otto bicycle, placing him at all times 
in the position most suitable for the occasion. 

Carrier tricycles, in whi(di due provision is made for the proper 
distribution of the load, are largely used by the post-ofRce and by 
tradesmen in their business. The “Coventry chair” is a kind of 
bath chair driven as a tricycle by a rider behind. When invalids 
have overcome a certain prejudice as to the danger of this kind of 
vehicle, it will no doubt be more generally used. 

In machines for two riders the riders sit side by side (sociables) 
or one is placed before the other (tandems), Socialde niacliines are 
both front-steering and rcar-stccring. Rear-stecrers with each, rider 
driving the wheel on his side only are nearly as ohjoctionahlo as 
the single-driving rear-steerer. Front-steering sociables with dif- 
ferential gear are safe and comfortable ; hut all sociables are slow 
machines. For nearly every make of single tricycle there is a 
corresponding tandem. The Coventry rotary in the tandem form 
suffers more from the single-side driving than in the single form, 
the rear-steering machines not so much, owing to the greater weight 
which the steering wheel has to hear. The Humber is less sen- 
sitive in the steering, owing to the greater inoineiit of inertia of the, 
frame and the front rider. The front-steerer cannot he made safer, 
but an excellent tandem is formed by placing the rear-rider on a 
trailing tail as in the Humber. Tandems have an atlvantage over 
sociables and perhaps over single tricycles in the matter of speed ; 
they are, however, not quite so safe, and their aj)pearance alone 
prevents many from riding tliem. ISIany sociables and tandems are 
convertible into single machines with but little trouble. 

The following tabloM of quic.kcHt tiincB which have Ix'on accomplished up to 
the end of 1HH6 (certified by the National Cyclists’ Union) will show the com- 
imratlve value of the bicycle and tricycle as racing machines. 


On a prejxired racing jxith. 


DisUmce. 

Time, tneycle. 

4 Time, bicycle. 

1 mile 

2 min. 46-8 sec. 

14 „ 27-0 „ 

b9 „ 10-0 „ 

0 lirs. 43 min. 32'5 sec. 

2 min. 82*4 sec. • 

14 „ 18 „ i 

50 „ 6-0 „ 

5 lirs. 80 mill. 5’4 sec. I 

) 

5 inileH 

20 „ 

100 



one ..o„r{ “ 


0}i a public road. 

X^And’s Ktid to John o’ Groats ^ ( 5 days 10 hrs., tricycle. 

(about H70 Julies) ^ 1 ,, 47; min., bicycle. 

Oreateet distance In 54 houra { y ^ ^ 

TRIESTE (Germ. Trusty Slav. Trst, Lat. Tergtstt\ the 
principal seaport of the Austrian -Hungarian empire, is 
picturesquely situated at the north-east angle of the 
Adriatic Sea, in the Gulf of Trieste and at the foot of the 
barren Karst Hills. The old town, ne.stling rounil the hill 
pn which the castle stands, consists of narrow, steep, and 
irregular streets. It is connected by the broad and hand- 
some Corso with the well-built new town, which lies on 
the flat expanse adjoining the crescent-shaped bay, partly 
on ground that has been reclaimed from the sea. The 
, prevailing air of the town is Italian rather than German. 
The castle, built in 1680, is bedieved to occupy the site of 

* These two by the same rider. 
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the Roman capitol (see below). Near it is the cathedral 
of S. Giusto, an unimposing but interesting building, 
mainly of the 14th century, and incorporating fragments 
of a Roman temple and early ‘Christian churches. Don 
Carlos of Spain (d. 1855) is interred in the soutji aisle, and 
Fouch6, Napoleon’s minister of police, in front of the 
church, while the churchyard cop tains the' grave \nd 
monument of Winckelmann, the audiocologist, who w«*s 
murdered at Trieste in 1768. ‘The Arco di Riccardo, also 
in the old town, derives its name from a poimlar delusion 
that it was connected with Richard Coeur-de-Lion, but is 
probably an arch of a Roman aqueduct. • A collection of 
Roman antiquities found in or near the town has been 
formed near the castle. The most prominent building in 
the new town is the Tergesteo, a hftge edifice* containing 
the exchange and numerous sho})S and office?. The new 
municipal buildingi^ with the handsome hall of the pro- 
vincial diet, the ralazzo Revoltella, the offices of the 
Austrian Lloyd’s, and the handsome old exchange are 
also noteworthy. The church of S. Maria Maggiore is 



Plan of Trieste. 


a characteristic specimen of Jesuit architecture, and the 
new Greek church is one of the handsomest Byzantine 
structures in the empire. The city hospital has accom- 
modation for 2000 patients. The huge Politeama is the 
largest thiatre. In front of the Palazzo Revoltella is a 
monument to the emperor Maximilian ol Mexico, who had 
been an admiral in the Austrian service. His sumptuous 
ch^iteau of Miramar is one of the lions of the neighbour- 
hood. The capacious harbour, consisting of t^^o parts, the 
old and the new, is protected by extensive moles and 
breakwaters, and has been greatly improved within tjbe 
last ton or fifteen years. From the harbour the Canal 
Grande extends into the town, allowing large vessels to 
unload at the warehouses. At the end of the Molo Sta 
Teresa is a lighthouse upwards of 100 feet high. The 
population of the town 4(6424 in 1758) and distinct of 
Trieste in 1880 was 144,844, of whom 74,544 belonged 
to the town proper and 133,019 to, the town and suburbs. 
The town population is very heterogeneous, but the Italian 
element far exceeds all the rest. There are about 5000 
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Germans and also numerous Greeks, English, and French. 
The population includes 26,000 Slavs, most of whom live 
in the country districts and are engaged in agriculture. 

Trieste has been a free imjferial port since 1719. It may be said 
to nearly montfpolizo the trade of the Adriatic, and has long 
eclipsed it8%incient rival Venice. The annual value of its exjwrts 
andiimports is about 30 millions sterling. Among the chief im- 
j)ort8 are coflbe, winej friiij:, grain, tobacce^ petroleum, cotton, coals, 
md manufactured goods of various kinds ; the exports imdiide 
spirits, liqueurs, Sugar, meal, timber, glass, and machinery. Large 
quantities of fi«li are sent to Vienna. In 1885 the port was entered 
by 6971 vessels with an aggregate burden of 1,267,946 tons. The 
trading fleet of Trieste numbers about 500 ships of 100,000 tons 
burden. The chisf shipping company is the Austrian Lloyd’s, 
founded in 1836, the steamers of which ply to the Mediterranean 
ports, Alexandria, Constantinople, the Black Sea, &c. The exten- 
sive wharfs jnd dockyaijds of tne company lie to the south of the 
town. The chief brandies of industry practised at Trieste arc 
shipbuilding,* soap- boiling, machine -making (especially marine 
engines), tanning, brewing, rope-making, and the manufacture of 
liqueurs (rosoglio). Tiieste is the seat of government for the so- 


called Kiistenland or Coast district, and is the seat of naval and 
military commanders and other officials. ^ The town council, pre- 
sided over by the podesta, is also the diet of the crownland of 
Trieste (35 square miles). Trieste is the seat of the bishop of 
Capo dT stria. 

History— At the time of the foundation of Aquiloia by the 
Romans, the district which now includes Trieste was occupied by 
Celtic and Illyrian tribes ; and the Roman colony of Tergeste does 
not seem to have been established till the reign of Vespasian. After 
the hreak-up of the Roman dominion Trieste shared the general for- 
tunes of Istria and passed through various hands. From the em- 
>eror Lothaire it received an independent existence under its count- 
lishops, and it maintained this position down to its capture by 
Venice in 1203. For the next 180 years its history consists chiefly 
of a series of conflicts with this city, which were finally put an 
end to by Trieste placing itself in 1382 under the protection of 
Leopold III. of Austria. The overlordship thus established in- 
8en.sibly developed into actual possession ; and except in the 
Napoleonic period (1797-1805 and 1809-1813) Trieste has since 
remained an integral part of the Austrian dominions, 

TRIGGER-FISH. See File-Fish. 


TRIGONOMETRY 


T RIGONOSIETRY is primarily the science whicli is 
(foncerned with •the measurement of plane and 
spherical triangles, that is, with the determination of three 
of the pafrts of such triangles when the numerical values 
of the other three parts are given. Since any plane tri- 
angle can be divided into right-angled triangles, the solu- 
tion of all plane triangles can be reduced to that of right- 
angled 4;riangles; moreover, according to the theory of 
similar triangles, the ratios between pairs of sides of a 
. • right-angled triangle depend only upon the magnitude of 
the acute angles of the triangle, and may therefore be 
regarded as functions of either of these angles. The 
primary object of trigonometry, therefore, requires a classi- 
• fication and numerical tabulation of these functions of an 
angular magnitude; the science is, however, now under- 
stood to include the complete investigation not only of 
such of the properties of these functions as are necessary 
for the theoretical and practical solution of triangles but 
also of all their analytical properties. It appears that the 
solution of spherical triangles is effected by means of the 
same functions as are required in the case of piano triangles. 
The trigonoinotrical functions are einjiloyed in many 
branches o*f mathematical and physical science not directly 
concerned with the measurement of angles, and hence 
arises the importance of analytical trigoiiometry. The 
solution of triangles of which the sides are geodesic lines 
on a spheroidal surface requires the introduction of other 
functions than those required for the solution of triangles 
on a plane or spherical surface, and therefore gives rise to 
a new branch of science, which is from analogy frequently 
called spheroidal trigonometry. Every new class of surfaces 
which may be .considered would have in this extended 
sense a trigonometry of its own, which would consist in 
an investigation of the nature and propertfes of the 
functions necessai^ for the measurement of the sides and 
angles of triangles bounded by geodesics drawn on such 
surfaces. 

History. 

t 

Greek. An account^ of Greek trigonometry is given under 
PWLEMY {q,v,y . 

Indian. The Indians, who were much more apt calculators than 
the Greeks, availed themselves of the Greek geometry 
which came from Alexandria, and made it the basis of 
trigonometrical calculations. The principal improvement 
which* they introduced consists ix the formation of tables 
of half-chords or sines instead of chords. Like the Greeks, 
they divided the cifcumference of the circle into 360 
degrees or 21,600 minutes, and they found the length in 
minutes of the arc which can be straightened out into 


the radius to bo 3438'. The value of the ratio of the 
circumference of the circle to the diameter used to make 
this determination is 62832 : 20000, ^or 7r = 3*1416, which 
value was given by the astronomer Aryabhata (476-550; 
see Sanskrit, vol. xxi. p. 294) in a work called Arya- 
written in verse, which was republished^ in Sanskrit 
by Dr Kern at Leyden in 1874. The relations between the 
sines and cosines of the same and of complementary arcs 


were known, and the formula sin Ja = \/i 7 19(3438 - cos a) 
was* applied to the determination of the sine of a half 
angle when the sine and cosine of the whole angle were 
known. In the Silrya-Siddhdnta^ an astronomical treatise 
which has been translated by Ebenezer Bourgess in vol, 
vi. of the Journal of the American Oriental Society (New 
Haven, 1860), the sines of angles at an interval of 3® 45' 
up to 90* are given ; these were probably obtained from the 
^ines of 60" and 45" by continual application of the dimidir 
ary formula given above and by the use of the complement- 
ary angle. The values sin 15°:=890', sin 7" 30' = 449', 
sin 3" 45' - 225', were thus obtained. Now the angle 3" 45* 
is itself 225' ; thus the arc and the sine of ■g'^th of the cir- 
cumference were found to be the same, and consequently 
special importance was attached to this arc, which was 
called the right sine. From the tables of sines of angles 
at intervals of 3" 45' the law expressed by the equation 
sin (w+ 1 . 225') - sin {n . 225') = sin (?t . 226') - sin (?i - 1 . 226') 

• . (?i.225') 


was discovered empirically, and used for the purpose of 
recalculation. Bhiikara {Jf>, 1150) used the method, to 
which w e have now returned, of expressing sines and cosines 
as fractions of the radius; he obtained the more correct 
values sin 3" 45' = 100/1529, cos 3" 45' = 466/467, and 
showed how to form a table, according to degrees, from the 
values sin 1" = 10/573, cos 1" = 6568/6569, which are much 
more accurate than Ptolemy’s values. The Indians did 
not apply their trigonometrical knowledge to the solution 
of triangles ; for astronomical purposes they solved right- 
angled plane and spherical triangles by geometry. 

The Arabs were acquainted with Ptolemy’s Almagest^ Anhiuiu 
and they probably learned from the Indians the use of the 
sine. The celebrated astronomer of Batna?, Abii ‘Abdallah* 
Mohammed b. Jabir al-BatUnf (Bategnius), who died in 
929/930 A.D., and whose Tables were translated in the 
1 2th century by Plato of Tivoli into Latin, under the title 
De scientia stellarunty employed the sine regularly, and was 
fully conscious of the advantage of the sine over the chorfl ;* 
kdeed, he remarks that the continual doubling is saved^ 


^ See also vol. ii, of the Asiatic Researches (Calcutta). 

xxm. 71 
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by the use of the former. He was the first to calculate and Adriaan van Roomen. Francois Vifete or Vieta (q.v,) 
sin<l> from the equation 5in</)/cos(/)-^, and he also made a (1540-1603) employed the equation (2 C08i<^)® - 3(2cos 
table of the lengths of shadows of a vertical object of height = 2 cos to solve the cubic - Za^x = a%(a > ^h ) ; he ob- 
12 for altitudes l\ 2“, . . . of the sun ; this is a sort of tained, however, only one root of the cubic. ^ In 1593 Van 
cotangent table. He was acquainted, not only with the Roomen proposed, as a problem for all mathem^icians, to 
triangle formulie in the Almagest^ but also with the solve the equation 

formula cos a - cos h cos c + sin b sin c cos A for a spherical 45 j/ „ 37951/3 .j. 956^41/!^ - + 945?/^i - 45?/« f = n 

triangle Abii l-Wafc^ of Baghdad (b. 940) was the ^ \ 

first to introduce the tangent as an independent function : Vi^te gave y - 2 sin where <7 - sin </>, as a solution, 
his “umbra” is the half of the tangent of the double arc, twenty-two of the other solutions, but he failed 

and the secant he defines as the “diameter umbrae.” Ho obtain the negative roots. In his work AtZ angular^ 
employed the umbra to find the angle from a table and not Viete gave formulae for the chord? of multiples of 

merely as an abbreviation for sin/cos; this improvement ^ given arc in terms of the chord of the simple arc. 

was, however, afterwards forgotten, and the tangent was ^ the development of the science w'as 

re-invented in the 15th century. Ibn Yi'inos of Cairo, who com minced after Napier s invention ca logarithms in 1614. 
died in 1008, showed even more skill than Al-Battdni in Napier also simplified the solution of spherical .triangles by 
the solution of problems in spherical trigonometry and gave well-known analogies and by his rules for the solution 

improved approximate formulae for the calculation of sines. right-angled triangles. Iho first tables of logarithmic 

Among the West Arabs, Abil Mohammed Jabir b. Aflah, »i^es and tangents were constructed by Edmund Gunter 
known as Geber b. Aflah, who lived at Seville in the 11th (1581-1626), professor of astronomy at Gresham College, 
century, wrote an astronomy in nine books, which w%as l-'^ndon ; he was also the first to employ ihe expressions 
translated into Latin in the 12th century by Gerard of cotangent, and cosecant for the sine, tangent, and 

Cremona and was published in 1534. The first book con- ‘decant of the complement of an ara A treatise by Albert 
tains a trigonometry which is a considerable improvement Girard (1590-1634), published at Ihe Hague in 1626, con- 
on that in the Almagest. He gave proofs of the formula the theorems which give areas of sphcricartriangles 

for right-angled spherical triangles, depending on a rule of polygons, and applications of the properties of the 

four quantities, instead of Ptolemy’s rule of six quantities, supplementary triangles to the reduction cf the number 

The formuhe cos B = cos 6 sin A, cos c = cot A cot 71, in a diflcrent cases in the solution of spherical triangles. He 
triangle of which C is a right angle had escaped the notice ^sed the notation sin, tan, sec for the sine, tangent, and 
of Ptolemy and were given for the first time by GeJ)er. secant of an arc. In the second half of the 17th century 
Strangely enough, he made no progress in plane trigono- ^^eory of infinite series was developed by Wallis, 
metry. Arrachel, a Spanish Arab who lived in the 12th Gregory, Mercator, and afterwards by Newton and Leibnitz, 
century, wrote a work of which we have an analysis by Analgm jyer lequationes yinmero terminorum infinitas^ 

Purbach, in which, like the Indians, he made the sine and was written before 1669, Newton gave the series for 

the arc for the value 3" 4.5' coincide. powers of its sine; from this he obtained the 

Modern, Purbach (1423- 1461), professor of mathematics at Vienna, and cosine in powers of the arc; but 

wrote a work entitled Tractatm super propositioim IHole- these series were given in such a form that the law of the 
mm de sinuhus et chords (Nuremberg, 1541). This treatise formation of the coefficients was hidden. James Gregory 
consists of a development of Arrachel’s method of inter- discovered in 1670 the series for the arc in powers of the 
polation for the calculation of tables of sines, and was pub- tangent and for the tangent and secant in powers of the 
lished by Regiomontanus at the end of one of his works. ^^®t of these scries was also discovered inde- 

Johannea Muller (1436-1476), known as Regiomontanus pendently by Leibnitz in 1673, and published without 
{q.v,)f was a pupil of Purbach and taught astronomy at proof in th& Acta e7'ud{toru7ri for 1682. The series for the 
Padua; he wrote an exposition of the A/wa^c^^ and a more sine in powers of the arc he published in 1693; this he 
important work, De tria 7 igulis phiTiu et sphericis cvm tahidis obtained by differentiation of a series with undetermined 
sinu7mj which was published in 1533, a later edition ap- coefficients. *• 

pearing in 1561. He re-invented the tangent and calcu- 18th century the science begtan t® take a more 

lated a table of tangents for each degree, but did not make analytical form ; evidence of this is given in the works of 
any practical applications of this table, and did not use ^resa in 1720 and Mayer in 1727. Oppel’a Analym 
formuloj involving the tangent. His work wa.s the first triwigulo’imm (1746) was the first complete work on ana- 
complete European treatise on trigonometry, and contains iylical trigonometry. None of these mathematicians used 
a number of interesting problems ; but his methods were ^H® i^Gtation sin, cos, tan, which is the more surprising in 
in some respects behind those of the Arabs. Copernicus the case of Oppel, since Euler had in 1744. employed it in 
(1473-1543) gave the first simple demonstration of the ^ memoir in the Acta eruditorum, John Bernoulli was 
fundamental formula of spherical trigonometry ; the Trigo- the first tfe obtain real results by the use of the symbol 
nometria Copernid was published by Rheticus in 1542. - 1 ; he published in 1712 the generalWmula for tan n<^ 

George Joachim (1514-1576), known as Rheticus {q.v,\ in terms of tan</), which he obtained by means of trans- 
wrote Opus Palatimim tiiangulis (see Tables, p. 9 formation of the arc into imaginary logarithms. The 
above), which contains tables of sines, tangents, and secants greatest advance was, however, made by ^luler, who 
of arcs 'at intervals of 10" from 0“ to 90“. His method of brought the science in all essential respectg into the state 
calculation depends upon the formulae which giye sin no. in which it is at present. He intrpduced the present no4a- 
and cosna in terms of the sines and cosines of (w-l)a tion into general use, whereas until his time the trigono- 
and (n- 2)a; thus those formulae may be regarded as due metrical functions had been, except by Girard, indicated 
to him. Rheticus found the formulae for the sines of the by special letters, and had been regarded as certain straight 
half and third of an angle in terms of the sine of the whole lines the absolute lengths of which depended on the radius 
angle. In 1599 there appeared an important work by of the circle in which th^y were drawn. Euler’s great im- 
^Piliscus (1561-1613), entitled Tiigommetrise sen de dimen- provement consisted in his regarding the sine, cosine, <kc., 
done triangulorum ; this contained several important theoj as functions of the angle only, thereby giving to equations 
ferns on the trigonometrical functions of two angles, some connecting these functions a purely analytical interpreta- 
of which had been given before by Finck, Landsberg, tion, instead of a geometrical one as heretofore. The 
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exponential values of the sine and cosine, De Moivre^s 
theorem, and a great number of other analytical properties 
of the trigonometrical functions are due to Euler, most of 
whose writings are to be found in the Memoirs of. the St 
Petersburg Academy. 

The preceding sl^otch has been mainly drawn from the following 
sources; — Oantor, Ocsch. d. Math. \ Hankol, Gesch. d. Math.) 
Jlarie, Hist, des sc. niaUi. ; Suter, Oesch*. d. Math. ; KlUgel, Math. 
W&rterhmh. » , * 

« Plane Trigonometry. 

Concep- Imagine a straight line terminated at a fixed point 0, and initially 
tion of coincident with a fixed straight lino OA^ to revolve round 0, and 
angles of finally to take up any position OP. 
any mag- We shall suppose that, when this re- 
nitude. volving straight line is turning in one 
direction, s;^ that oppewite to that in 
which the hands of a clock turn, it is 
describing a positive angle, and when 
it is turning in the otlier direction it 
is describing a negative, angle. Before 
finally taking up the position OP the 
straight line may have passed any num- 
ber of times through the position OP, 
making any nuijibcr of complete revo- 
lutions round 0 in either direction. 

Each tihio that the straiglA line makes 
a complete revolution round 0 we consider it to have described four 
right angles, taken with the positive or negative sign according to 
the direction in which it has revolved ; thus, when it stops in the 
position OP] it may have revolved through any one of an infinite 
number of positive or negative angles any two of which differ from 
one another by a positive or negative multiple of four right angles, 
and all of which have the same bounding lines OA and OP. If 
OP' is tfle final position of the revolving line, the smallest positive 
angle which can nave been descrilied is that described by the revolv- 

• • ing line making more than one-half and less than the whole of a 

complete revolution, so that in this case we have a positive angle 
greater than two and less than four right angles. We have thus 
shown how wo may conceive an angle not restricted to less than two 
right angles, but of any positive or negative magnitude, to be 

* generated. 

Numeri- Two systems of numerical measurement of angular magnitudes 
cal meas- are in ordinary use. For practical measurements the sexagesimal 
urement system is the one employea ; the ninetieth part of a right angle is 
of angu- taken as the unit and is called a degree ; the degree is divided into 
lur mag- sixty equal parts called minutes ; and the minuto into sixty equal 
nitudes. parts called seconds ; angles smaller than a second are usually 
measured as decimals of a second, the ‘Hhirds,” “fourths,” &c., not 
being in ordinary use. In the common notation an angle, for ex- 
ample, of 120 degrees, 17 minutes, and 14*36 seconds is written 120'* 
17' 14" *36. The decimal system measurement of angles has never 
come into 'ordinary use. In analytical trigonometry the circular 
measure of an angle is employed. In this system the unit angle 
is the angle subtended at the centre of a circle by an arc equal in 
length to the radius. The constancy of this angle follows from the 
geometrical propositions— (1 ) the circumferences of different circles 
vary as their radii ; (2) in the same circle angles at the centre are 
proportional to the arcs which subtend them. It thus follows that 
the unit mentioned above is an angle independent of the particular 
circle used in defining it. The constant ratio of the circumference 
of a circle to its diameter is a quantity incommensurable with unity, 
usually denoted by tt. W c shall indicate later on (p. 671 sg. ) some of 
the methods which have been employed to approximate to the value 
of this quantity. * Its value to 20 places is 3 •14159265858979823846 ; 
its reciprocal to the same number of places is ‘SI 830988618379067153. 
In circular measure every angle is measured by the fatio which it 
bears to the unit rfhgle. Two right angles are measured by the 
quantity ir, and, since the same angle is 180®, we see that the number 
of degrees in an angle of circular measure 0 is obtained from the 
formula 180 x 0/ir. The value of the unit of circular measure has 
been found tg 41 places of decimals by Glaishcr (Proe. London Math. 

Soc., vol. iv.) ; Jhe value of from which the unit can be easily 

IT 

crflculatcd, is given to 140 •places of decimals in Grunert's Arehiv, 
vol. i.. 1841. To 10 decimal places the value of the unit angle is 
67® 17' 44" ’8062470964. The unit of circular measure is too large 
to be convenient for* practical purposes, but its use introduces a 
simplification into yie series in analytical trigonometry, owing to 
the f%3t that the sine of an angle and the angle itself in this 
measure, when the ma^itude of tbe afigle is indefinitely diminished, 
are ultimately in a ratio of equality. 

If a point moves frfim a position A to another position S on a 
straight line, it has described a length AP of the straight line. It 
is convenient to have a simple mode of indicating in which direction 
on straight line the length AP has been described ; this may 




be done by supposing that a point moving in one specified direction Sign of 
is describing a positive length, and when moving in the opposite portions 
direction a negative length. Thus, if a point moving from A to P of an in- 
is moving in the positive direction, we consider the length AP as finite 
positive ; and, since a point moving from P to A ia moving in the straight 
negative direction, we consider the length PA as negative. Hence line, 
any portion of an infinite straight lino is considered to be positive 
or negative according to the direction in which we suppose this 
portion to be described by a moving point ; which direction is the 
positive one is, of course, a matter of convention. 

If perpendiculars AL, PM bo drawm from two points A, P on Projec- 
any straight line, not necessarily in the same plane with APy the tions of 
length LM, taken with the positive or negative sign according to straight 
the convention as stated above, is called Sie projection of AP on lines on 
the given straight line ; the projection of PA being ML has the each 
opposite sign to the projection ofAP. If two points Ay P be joined other, 
by a number of lines in any manner, the algebraical sum of the 
projections of all these lines is LM,—t\\at is, the same as the pro- 
jection of AP. Hence the sum of the projections of all the sides 
of any closed polygon, not necessarily plane, on any straight line, 
is zero. This principle of projections wo shall apply below to ob- 
tain some of the most important propositions in trigonometry. 

Let us now return to the conception of the generation of an Defini- 
angle as in tig. 1. Draw POP' at right angles to and ecjual to AA'. tion of 
Wo shall suppose that the direction from .<4'trigono- 
to A is the positive one for the straight line metrical 
" AOA'y and that from B' to P forftinc- 

POP'. Suppose OP of fixed length, tions. 
equal to OA, and let PM, PN be 
drawn perpendicular to A' Ay P'P 
" respectively ; then OM and ONy 

taken with their proper signs, are the projec- 
tions of OP on A' A and P'P. The ratio of 
the projection of OP on P'P to the absolute 
length of OP is dependent only on the magni- 
tude of the angle POA, and is called tbe sine of that angle ; tbe 
ratij of the projection of OP on A' A to the length OP is cSled the 
cosine of the angle POA. The ratio of the sine of an angle to its 
cosine is called the tangent of tbe angle, and that of tbe cosine to the 
sine the cotangent of the angle ; tbe reciprocal of the cosine is called 
tbe secant, ana that of the sine the cosecant of the an^le. These 
functions of an angle of magnitude o are denoted by sm o, cos o, 
tan a, cot a, sec a, cosec a respectively. If any straight line PP 
be drawn parallel to OP, the projection of KP on cither of the 
straight lines A' Ay P'P can bo easily seen to bear to PS the same 
ratios which the corresponding projections of OP bear to OP : thus, 
if a bo the angle which PS makes with A'Ay tbe projections of 
PS on A'Ay P^P are PS cos a and PS sin a respectively, where 
PS denotes the absolute length PS. It must be observed that 
the line SR is to bo considered as parallel not to OP but to 0F\ 
and therefore makes an angle r + a with A' A) this is consistent 
with the fact that the jirojections of SR are of opposite sign to 
those of RS. By observing the signs of the projections of OP for 
the positions P, P', F'y F" of P we see that the sine and cosine of 
the angle POA are both positive ; the sine of the angle FOA is posi- 
tive and its cosine is negative ; both the .sine and the cosine of the 
angle P'OA are negative ; and the sine of the angle F''OA is 
negative and its cosine positive. If a be the numerical value of 
the smallest anglfi of which OP and OA are boundaries, we see 
that, since these straight lines also bound all the angles 2nT-i-a, 
where n is any positive or negative integer, the sines and cosines 
of all these angles are the same as the sine and cosine of a. Hence 
tlio sine of any angle 2nir + a is positive if a is between 0 and ir 
and negative if a is between tt and 27r, and the cosine of the same « 
angle is positive if a is between 0 and Jir or and 2ir and negativiJ 
if a is between Jtt and Jtt. 

In fig. 2 if the angle POA is a, the angle F"OA is - a, FOA is ^ 


Fig. 2. 


TT - a, F'OA is TT -f 0 , POP is ^ - a. By observing the signs of the » 

A 

projections wc see that 

sill (- a) = -sin a, sin (tt - a) = sin a, 8in(7^^ a)^ -sin o, 
cos( -a)=:coso, cos (tt - a) = - cos a, cos (tt -fa)- -cos a, 
sin(iT -a) = cosa, co8( Jjt - a) = riii a. 

Also 8in(j7r-f a) = 8in(7r- sin(j7r-a)= eos«, 

cog( Jtt -f a) = cos(7r - Jir - a) = - C08( - - sin a. 

From these equations wo have tan( - a) = - tan a, tan(7r - a) = - tan a, 
tan(7r-f a)=: - tana, tan(Jir-a) = cota, tan(i7r + a)= - cota, with 
corresponding equations for the cotangent. 

The only angles for which the projection of OP on P'P is the 
same as for the given angle POA (-a) are the two sets of angles 
boun ded b y OP, OA and OP', OA ; these angles are 2r»r + a and 
2nir -f IT - a, and are all included in the formula rTr -f ( - 1 )*’a, whege r 
is any integer ; this therefore is the formula for all angles hanng 
•the same sine as a. The only angles which have the same cosine 
as a are those bounded by OAy OP and OAy OP", and these are 
all included in the formula 2nTdba. Similarly it can bo shows 
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that nir + o includes all the angles which have the same tangent 
as 0. 

Rela- From the Pythagorean theorem, the sum of the squares of the 
tions he- projections of any straiglit line upon two straight lines at right 
tween an^ea to one another is equal to the square on the projected line, 
trigono- we get sin'-'a + cos-a = 1, and from this by the help of the definitions 
metrical of the other functions we deduce the relations 1 4-tan®a=sec*o, 
func- l + cot^a = cosec^a. We have now six relations between the six 

functions ; tliese enable us to express any five of these functions in 
terms of the sixth. The following table shows the values of the 
trigonometrical functions of the angles 0, hr, ir, 27r, and the 
signs of the functions of angles between tfu’se values ; I denotes 
numerical increase and D numerical decrease. 


tions. 


Angle — 

0 

0...j7r 

JTT 

^TT . . . TT 

IT 

TT . . . 5t 

jTT 

jTT . . . 2ir 

27r 

Sine 

0 

+ / 

1 

+ I> 

0 

-I 

- 1 

-D 

0 

Cosine 

1 

+ /) 

0 

-/ 

- 1 

-D 

0 

+ / 

1 

Tangt-nt . . 

0 

+ / 

±->5 

-7) 

0 

+f 

dbec 

-D 

0 

Cotangent 

d:«) 

+D 

0 

-/ 

ioo 

+/) 

0 

-/ 

i-* 

Secant 

1 

+ I 

db«> 

-D 

- 1 

-I 

±QO 

+ 77 

1 

Cosecant .. 

d: Qo 

+ Z) 

1 

+ / 

dbco 

-D 

- 1 

-/ 

±00 


The correctness of the table may bo voritied from the figure by con- 
sidering the magnitudes of the projections of OP lor different 
positions. 

Values of The following table shows the sine and cosine of some angles for 
trigono- which the values of the functions may he obtained geometrically 
metrical 


functions 
for some 
angles. 




Mine 

ennine 



12 

ir 


vA^+^/2 

75* 




4 

4 


T 

id 

18* 

-v/T-l 

4 

\/io+?;’^^ 

~ 4 

^9* 


TT 

80* 

1 

V? 

60* 

V 

6 


2 

2 


3 

V 

6 

36* 

\/l0 2v/5 

4 

v'T+l 

4 

54 

S 

ro’^ 

TT 


1 

1 


f 

1 

4 

4f/ 

vT 


45* 

4^ 



onsine 

sine 




These are obtained as follo\v.s. (1) 


The sine and cosine of this 


IT . 

COSr Js 
0 


ingle are equal to one another, since sin J=cos ~ 
the sum of the squares of the sine and cosine is unity each is 
(2) 5 and _. Consider an equilateral triangle; the projection of 

0 V 

one side on another is obviously half a side ; hence the cosine of 
an angle of the triangle is \ or cos ^ = J, and from this the sine is 

TT TT 3?!^ ^ O « 

found. (3) In the triangle constructed in Eiic. iv. 

10 each angle at the base is y, and the vertical angle is If a 
bo a side and b the base, wo have by the construction a{a - 6) = 6^ ; 
hence 2J = a(\/5 - 1) ; the sine of is ^ or and 

*^=— . (4) ^2* Consider a riglit-angled triangle, hav- 

ing an angle Jtt. Bisect this angle, then the opposite side is cut 
by the bisector in the ratio of \/'6 to 2 ; hence the length of the 
smaller segment is to that of the whole in the ratio of \/3 + 2, 

therefore tan iV’*’ - 2 "* \/3i from this 

we can obtain sin and cos 

Formulee Draw a straight lino OD making any angle A with a fixed straight 
for sine line OA, and draw OF making an angle B with 
and ci)- OD, this angle being measurea positively in the 
line of same direction as A ; draw FE a perpendicular 
sum and on DO (produced if necessary). The projection 
differ- of OF on OA is the sum of the projections of 
enco of OE and EF on OA, Now OE is tlie projection 
two of OF on DO, and is therefore equal to OFqos B, 
angles, and J^^is the projection of OF on a straight line making an angle 
•f Ja- with OD, and is therefore equal to di’sin B ; hence- 
i 0Fcob{A-]-B) = 0Eco 8 A ■{’EF cos (iir + A) 

= OF (cos A oos B - s\n A sin B), 
or cos (A + B) — cos AcosB- sin A sin B. 

The angles A, Bnro absolutely unrestricted in magnitude, and thus 
this formula is perfectly general. W e may change the sign of B, thus 

cos{A-B)=coaAcos{-B)- sin sin ( - B), 

%T cos (i4 - J5 )=co 8 cos J9+8in sin J?. 

If wo projected the aides of the triangle OEF on a straight lin^ 
making an angle -f Jt with OA wo should obtain the formulae 



sin {A:kB)=sin A cos B:kcos A sin B, 
which are really contained in the cosine formula, since we may put 
iir-B for B, The formulae 

X / imA±imB cotyf cotJ^qpl 

are immediately deduciblo from the above formula3. Tlyj equations 
sin (7+8111 i)=2 sinj (C+Z>) cosj ((7- D), 
sin C7-sinD=2 8mJ((7--i^)cosJ{(7+i}),- 
cosD+cos (7-2cosJ((7+Djco8i((7~i7), , 

cos D- cos (7=2 sin J (Cj-D) sinJ ((7-* D), 
moy he obtained directly by the method of projiy-tions. Take 
two equal straight lines 0(f, OD, making angles C, D with OA, 
and draw OE perpendicular to CD. The angle which OE makes 
with OA is i((7+i7) and that which DC' makes 
is i(T + (7+D); the angle COE is \{C-D). 

'Phe sum of the projections of OD and DE on 
OA is cqiihl to that of OE, and the sum of 
the projections of OD and DE is equal to that 
of 0C\ hence the sum of the projections of 
00 and OD is twice that of OE, or cos C 
+ C08 D=2cos i(6^+D) cosJ((7-D). The i 
difference of the projections of OD and OC ^ '8* 4. 

on OA is equal to that of ED, hence wo have the formula cosD- 
cos (7=2 sin 4((7+D) sin J((7- D). The other two formulte will be 
obtained by projecting on a straight line inclined at an angle + Jir 
to OA. 

As another example of the use of projections, we will find <*^he s um Sum of 
of the series cos a + cos (a +/9) + cos (o + 2j9) + . . . + cos (a + 7i - 1 /9). *®^i®** 
Suppose an unclosed polygon each angle of which is t-A to be in- cosines 
scribed in a circle, and let A^^, A^, A^i An be 7i + 1 cfansecutive arith- 
angular points ; let D bo the diameter of the circle ; aad suppose a w^ctical 
straight line drawn making an angle a with then a + ft 
a + 2ft . . . are the angles it makes with A^A^, A^A ^]. . . ; we have by 
projections 

cos ^ = A A ^(cos a + cos a + + . . . + cos a + n - 1 /3), 

also 



AAii=Daiu[, AAn^Dsin 




hence the sum of the series of cosines is cos^a + -^"-™^8in ^ cosec 

By a <loublo application oi the addition fonnulce we may obtain the Fdfmute 


formuliB 

8in(.^i + ./(2 + .^43)=8in cos A^ cos A^ + cos A^ sin A.^ cos A^ 

+ cos Ai cos A^ sin A^ - sin Ai sin A^ sin A ^ ; 
cos {Aj + A 2 + A^) = cos Ai cos A^ cos A^ - cos Ai sin A^ sin A^ 

- sin Ai cos Ag sin A^ - sin A-i sin A 2 cos A^. 

We can by induction extend these formuhe to the case of n angles. 
Assume sin ( a4i + .^ 43+ ... +-^n) = ft~^S3 + ft-- ... 

cos (/Ij + u 42+ . . , •{•A„) = Bo - ft + <8(4 - ... 
w here ft denotes the sum of the products of the sines of r of the 
angles and the cosines of the remaining n-r angles ; then we have 
sin (^1 + ^2+ ... +^ + ^„,i) = cos^„+i(ft-ft + ft- ...) 

+ 8in^ i(ft-ft + ft~ ...). 
The right-hand side of this equation may be written 

(ft cos A„^,i + ft sin - (ft cos A„^i + ft sin «^„^.,) + . . ., 

or S ' 2 + ••• 

where denotes the quantity which corresponds for n+1 angles 
to Sr for n angles ; similarly we may proceed with the cosine for- 
mula. The tneorems arc true for 7i=2and 7i.= 3; thus they are 
true generally. The formulte 

cos 2 a4 =co8*a 4 - sin^yl = 2 cos^A -1 = 1-2 sin*.^, 

sin 2 a4 = 2 sin .(4 cos .<4, tan 2^4 = - “-^^ 

1 - tanM 

sin 3i( = 8 sin .^4 - 4 sinM, cos 3A-i cos^A - 3 cos A, 


for sine 
and 

cosine of 
sum of 
angles. 


sin nA —n cos”"^^ sin A - 


7t(?t- l)(7t- 2) 


co*s^~^A sin*A4+ ... 


Formula 
for mul- 
tiple and 
sub-mul* 
tiple 
angles. 




,.7i(rt-l)...(«,-2r) 
|2r+l 


cogn-Sf-i^ sin^^A, 


. . 7l(7l“ 1) o . . n 

cos nA = cos nA 7 -^^- cos^^M sm^A + . 


+ (-!)’ 


,.71(71-1)^.. (7i-2r + l) 
I 27- 


cos'^~^A Bin^A-{‘,», 


may all bo deduced from the addition forpaulro by making the 
angles all equal. From the last two formulte we obtain by division 
tan nA « 

.tan .. . 


In the particilor case of »= 3 we have tan 8.< 
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The values of sin cos iA, tan are given in terms of cos A 
by the formula 

- t J , _„/l-C08^\i , . , ..q/\ ■\'C09A\h 

— - — j ,C09i^ = (-l)’(^ ' 2'") ’ 

wh|rej?is the integral part of g-, q the integral part of + 

* A • 

€nd r the integral part of - . , 

Sin iA, cos are given in terms of sin A by the formula} 
28iii4^=( - +sm i4)i + ( - 1)’'{1 - sin A)i, 

2co9j^ ={-!)’’'( l+sinj<)i-(-l )*'( 1 - sin )i, 

• jl I 

where p' is the integral part of 2^ + 4 ^ integial part of 

A 1 

2 ir''i * * 

Proper- In any p4ne triangle ABC we will denote the lengths of the 
ties of sides BO^ CA, AB by a, ft, c respectively, and the angles BAC^ 
triangles. ABC^ AGB by A^ B, C resiHJctivoly. The fact that the projections 
of ft and c on a straight* line perpendicular to the side a are equal 
to one another is expressed by the equation ftsiii C'-csin J9 ; this 
equation and the one obtained by projecting c and a on a straight 
.. . , ... be 


line perpeiulicuJir to a may be written 


sin A sin B sin G‘ 


equation a = ft cos (7-1-c coii/? expresses the fact that the side a is 
equal to the sum of the projections of the sides ft and c on itself ; 
thus we obtain the equations 

«-ft cos C'+c cos 

» ft = c COS^ + rtCOS C V. 

, c = a cos B + ft cos A j 

If we multiply the first of these equations by - a, the second by 
ft, and tj^o third by c, and add the resulting equations, we obtain 


hird by c, and add the resulting equations, we obtain 
4* — n'“ 

10 . .0 *1 01. A . T t/ II I . . • 


the formula ft* + c* - a* = 2ftc cos A or cos A - 


which gives 


the cosine of an angle in terms of the sides. From this expression 


for C 09 A theformulie s 


inj^=: I — 


-ft)(.-c)l 


s - a)(5 - h){s - c)} whore 


this gives two supplementary values of the angle J?, if ft sin a. 

If ft sin a there is no solution, and ifftsin^f^a there is one 
solution. In the case ft sin A<a, both values of B give solutions 
provided ft>fl, but the acute value only of B is admissible if b<a. 

The other side c can then be determined as in case (2). 

(4) If two angles A^ B and a side a are given, the angle C is de- 
termined from tiie formula G-ir-A -B and the side ft from the 
formula log ft = log a + X sin // - X sin A. 

The area of a triangle is half the product of a side into the per- Areas 
pondicular from the opposite angle on that side ; thus we obtain of tri- 
the expressions jftesin^, {i#(s-a)(s-ft)(s-c)}i for the area of a angles 
triangle. A large collection of formulre for the area of a triangle and 
are given in the Annals of Matheinatics for 1885 by M. Baker. quadri- 
Lct a, ft, Cy d denote the lengths of the sides AB, BC, CD, DA laterals, 
respectively of any plane quadrilateral and A + G=z2a; w^e may 
obtain an expression for the area B of the (piadrilateral in terms of 
the si<les and the angle a. 

We have ^S-adain A i- be Bin {2a- A) 

and i(a* + rf* - ft* - c*) = ad cos A - be cos {2a- A); 

hence + i(a* + cf* - ft* - c*)* = + ft* c* - 2abal cos 2a. 

If 25=a-l-ft + c + (f, the value of B may bo written in the form 
S= {.v(5 - a){s - b){s - c){s -d)- abed cos* a} 

Lot R denote the radius of the circumscribed circle, r of the in- Radii of 
scribed, and r^, r^, r.j of the escribed circles of a triangle ABC ; the circum- 
values of these radii are given by the following formuhe. scribed, 

*' AB 2 8inyt’ scribed, 

r = f = (s - (i) tan i .4 = 472 sinj .4 sinj 7? sin J G, “scribed 

circles 
of a tri- 
angle. 


S 

ri = - = 

* s-a 


:stanjv4 = 4i?8inj^ co.s^XcosJ6^ 


tan iA = j a) I whore s 

denotes 5(a -1- ft + c), can be deduced by means of thedimidiary formula. 

From any general relation betw'een the sides and angles of a 
triangle other relations may be deduced by various methods of 
transiormation, of which we give two examples. 

(a) In any general relation between the sines and cosines of the 
angles A, By (7 of a triangle wo may substitute pAA-qB+rCy 
rA+pB + qC, qA A-rBA-pC for A, B, G respectively, where p, q, r 
are any (]|uantitios such that ji; + g + r+l is a positive or nega- 
tive multiple of 6, provided that we change the signs of all the 
sines. Suppose jtf + ^ + r-|-l = 671, then the sum of the three aii^les 
27i7r - {pA + qB + rG)y 27nr - {rA +pB + qC), 2nv - {qA + rB ■>rj>G) is 
ir ; and, since the given relation follows from the condition Aa-B 
+ (7= IT, we may substitute for Ay B, G respectively any angles of 
wdiich the sum is v ; tlius the transformation is admissible. 

{p) It may ca.sily be shown that the sides and angles of the 
triangle formed by joining the feet of the perpendiculars from the 
angular points A, B, G on the opposite sides of the triangle ABC 
are respectively a cob A, h cos B, c cos C, v - 2.^4, ir~2B, ir-2G ; we 
may therefore substitute thc.se expressions for a, byC, A, By G re- 
spectively in any general fonnula. By drawing the perpendiculars 
of this second triangle and joining their feet as before, we obtain a 
triangle of which the sides arc - a cos At cos 2.^4, - ft cos J? cos 2X, 
- c cos (7 cos 20 and the angles are 4A - ir, 4X - ir, 4(7- ir ; we may 
therefore substitute these expreasions for the sides and ancles of the 
original triangle ; for example, wo obtain thus the fo:|muTa 
cos 4 A( “ ^ cos * 2 A - ft* cos* B cos* 2X - c* cos* C cos* 20 

2ftc cos X cos (7 co8 2X cos 2(7 

Solution This transformation obviously admits of further extension, 
oftri- (1) The three sides of a triangle .AXC' being given, the angles 
angles, can be detcrgiinod by the formula 

X tan ^ = IOh- i log (s - ft) q- J log (s - c) - J logs - J log (s - a) 

and two corresponding fonhulffi for the other angles. 

(2) The two sides a, ft and the included angle G being given, the 
angles Ay B can be determined from the formulse 

A+X=:ir-(7, 

X tan i{A -%B) = log (a - ft) - log (a f ft) + X cot \C, 
and tKe side c is then obtained from iihe ^rmula 
logc= loga+isirt (7-Xsin A, 

(3) The two sides ay% vid the angle A being given, the value of 
sinX may be found by means of the formula 

X sin XssX sin .<4 -H log ft - log a ; 


SpJierical Trigonometry. 

We shall throughout assume .such elementary propositions in 
spherical geometry us are required for the purpose of the investiga- 
tion of formula) given below. 

A, spherical triangle is the portion of the surface of a sphere Defini- 
boundod by three arcs of great circles of the sphere. If BC, CA, tion of 
AB denote these are.s, the circular measure of the angles subtended spherical 
by those arcs respectively at the centre of the sphere are the sides triangle, 
a, ft, c of the spherical triangle ABC ; and, if the portions of planes 
passing through these arcs and the centre of the sphere bo drawn, 
the angles between the iiortions of planes intersecting at A, B, G 
respectively are tho angles A, B, (7 of the spherical tiiangle. It is 
j not necessary to consider triangles in which a side is greater than r, 

\ since we may replace such a .side by the remaining arc of the great 
circle to which it belongs. Since two great circles intersect each Asso- 
other in two points, there are eight triangles of which the sides are dated 
arcs of tho same three great circ les. If we consider one of these triangles, 
triangles ABC a.s the fundamental one, then one of tho others 
is equal in all rcfspccts to ABC, and the remaining six have each 
one side equal to, or common with, a side of tho triangde ABC, the 
opposite angle eijiial to the corresponding angle of ABC, and tho 
other sides and angles supplementary to tho corresponding sides 
and angles of ABC. These triangles may be called the associated Transfer 
triangles of tho fundamental one ABC. It follows that from any niation. 
general formula containing tho sides and angles of a spherical 
triangle we may ojitain other formula) by replacing two sides and 
the two angles opposite to them by their supplements, the remain- 
ing side and the remaining angle being unaltered, for such formula 
are obtained by applying the given formulce to tho associated 
triangles. 

U A'yB'fC' arc those poles of tho arcs X(7, CA, AX respectively 
which lie upon the same sides of them as the opposite angles A, X, C, 
then the triangle A'B'G' is called the polar triangle of tho triangle 
ABC. Tho shies of the polar triangle are ir - A, ir - X, x- C, and 
the angles x-a, x-b, x-c. Hence from any general formula 
connecting the sides and angles of a spherical triangle wo may 
obtain another formula by changing each side y 

into the supplement of tho opposite angle and /f\ 

each angle into the supplement of tho op- / / \ 

posito .side. / j \ 

Let 0 be tho centre of the sphere on which / / / 1 \ Funda- 

is the spherical triangle A X(7. Draw AX per- / j mental 

pondicular to OG and AM perpendicular equa- 

the plano*OX(7. Then tho projection of OA tions be- 

on OD is tho sum of the projections of OX, ^ * tween 

LM, MA on tho same straignt line. Since AM sides and 


LMy MA on tho same straignt line. Since AM ^ sides ai 

has no projection on any straight line in the piano OBC, this gives angles. 

OA cos c = OX cos a + LM sin a. 

Now OL = OA cos ft, LM=AL cos C= OA sin ft cos (7 ; 
therefore cos c = cos a cos ft + sin a sin ft cos C. 

We may obtain similar formul® by intorchanging the letters a,*, Cf 
thus cos a = cos ft cos c -f sin ft sin c cos A 'j 

• cosftscosc cosa + sinc sina cosX >- (1). • 

cos e ss cos a cos ft + sin a sin ft cos (7 J 


I 



[spherical. 


FormulB 
for sine 
and co- 
sine of 
half 
angles ; 
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These formulfie (1) may bo regarded as the fundamental equations 
connecting the aides and angles of a spherical triangle ; all the other 
relations which we shall give below may be deduced analytically 
from them ; we shall, however, in most coses give independent proofs. 
By using the polar triangle transformation we have the formulee 
cos = - cos cos (7 + sin B sin C cos a 'I 

cos i 5 = - cos (7 cos ^ + sin G sin A cos by (2). 

cos 0= - cos ^ cos J? + sin A sin J? cos c J 
In the figure wo hnvo A A L sin C-=^r sin b sin (7, where r denotes 
the radius of the sphere. By drawing a perpendicular from A on 
OB, we may in a similar manner show that AM =ir sin c sinB, 
therefore sin il sin c = sin C sin 6 . 

By interchanging the sides wo have the equation 
sin /t _sin B _sin G_^ 

sin a ~ sin b sin c ” * 

wc shall find below a symmetrical form for L 
If we eliminate cos 5 between the first two formul® of (1) we have 
cos a sin“c=sin h sin c cm A + sin c cos c sin a cos B ; 

therefore cot a sin c =: -1” - cos^ + cos c cos B 
sill a 

= 8 in B coi A -i- cos c cos B. 

We tlius have the six equations 

cot a sin 5 - cot ^ sin (7+ cos & cos O'] 
cot 6 sin a = cot B sin 0 f cos a cos C 
cot 5 sin c=cot sin ^4 + cos ceosA 
cot 0 sin 5 = cot C sin + cos 5 cos A 
cot c sin a = cot (7 sin J? + cos a cos B 
cot a sin c = cot A sin B + cos c cos B j 


,.(4). 


••(a), 

-W; 

•W- 

..w 


When f7= , formula ( 1 ) gives , 

2 ° cos c = cos a cos b . 

and (3) gives sin b = sin B sin c 

sinrt = sin^ sin c 

from (4) we get tan a = tan yt sin b = tan c cos B ) 
tan 5=tan sin«=:tan ccos J j 
The formuhe cos c = cot>4 cot^. . 

and cos yt = cos a sin B 

cos j5=cos h sin^ 
follow at once from (a), (/ 8 ), ( 7 ). These are the formulae which are 
used for the solution of right-angled triangles. Napier gave 
mnemonical rules for remembering tliem. 

The following proposition follows easily from the theorem in 
equation (3) If AD, BE, CFclxq three arcs drawn through A, B, G 
to meet the opposite sides in D, E, F respectively, and if these arcs 
pass through a point, the segments of the sides satisfy the relation 
sin BD sin GK sin AF- sin GD sin^i^sin BF', and conversely if this 
relation is satisfied the arcs pass through a point. From this 
theorem it follows that the three perpendiculars from the angles on*| 
the opposite sides, the three bisectors of the 
angles, and the three arcs from the angles to 
the middle points of the opposite sides, each 
pass through a point. 

If D be tne point of intersection of the three 
bisectors of the angles A, B, G, and if DE be ® 
drawn perpendicular to BG, it may be shown 
that BE=\{a-yc~b) and (7jS^=J(a + 5-c), 

We have 

jI 

therefore sin^^ 



and that the angles BDE, ADO arc 8 upj)lementary. 
, sine sm A DB sin 5 sinADG 
Sn^r^~T"I~’ s\nGD^~A 


sin BD sin CD sin C PE sin BDE 
sin 6 sin c 
^ [a + e - ) 

0 


= sin 


, and sin OD sin GDE-s\n (7/7= sin 


sin — 

2 

But sin BD sin BDE =sin BE 

a-\-b 


i there- 


. . a-yc-b . a-yh-c 
sin - — rr — sin — 




..(5). 


fore sin ( 

2 I sin b sin c \ 

Apply this formula to the associated triangle of which it’-A, 
tt-B, 0 are the angles and w - a, r-b, c are the sides ; we obtain 

li 


5 + c- 


thc formula 


cos ~ 


a . n-yb-yc] 
— sin — — f 


sin b sin c 


..( 6 ). 


By division we hav^ 


tan ^ 




h-yc- 


■h . a + 6 - c I 
a . a + b-yc I 

— Hill — r- 


.( 7 ), 


and by mnltiplication 


sin A = -r-r- : — 
t sin b sin c 

J 

* *~ 6 in 6 sinc 


/ • ^ 
I sin - 


-yb-yc . h^c-a . c-ya-h . a + b-c 

2 - - 2 - 2 ““" ‘ 2 

{1 - COS* a - cos* b - cos* c -h 2 cos a cos b cos 


}' 


Hence the quantity k in (3) is 

‘ ^ ^ “ cos* c -t 2 cos a cos h cos c} ^ ( 8 ). 

sm a sin 0 sin c ' 1 / 

Apply th 6 polar triangle transformation to the formulae ( 6 ), ( 6 ), .Of half- 
(7), ( 8 ) and wo obtain lides. 

A-yC-B Ay-B-G^l 

co8.,=d”-~2'~ “2““^ W; 


sm“=| 


sin ^ sin / / 

‘B + C-A A-yB-yC^h 
>eos ~^-n-cos- 2 d.. 

sin B sin 0 ' 


..( 10 ); 


tan- = 
2 


-coa 


B+G 


-A A+B-yG^i 

cos-— 2 - 


A-yG-B A + B-Ci 
— ^cos 2 1 


..( 11 ). 


If = L 

sinyfsiiiZ^sinC^ 
we have 


^ {1 - cos‘A - cos^B - vi^s^G -2cosA cosifcos(7} 
ii’A:' = l ( 12 ). 


Let E be the middle point of AB ; draw ED at right angles to De- 
AB to meet AO in D; then DE bisects ^ lambre's 

the angle .(4/)/?. Let OF’ bisect the angle ^/Tr\^ formulae, 

DOB and draw FG perpendicular to BG, 
then 

ca=-^, = 


^l'CO=W 



From the triangle CFO wo have cos CFO 
=coa CO sin FGO, and from the triangle 
FEB cos EFB=: cos EB sin FBE. Now Fig. 7. 

the angles CFO, EFB arc each supplementary to the angle DFB, 
therefore 

^ .f.. A-yB __ e 


“ 2 ^ 2 2 2 ■ 

Also .sill GO = sin CFsin GEO and sin A^= sin J?Fsiii EFB ; 


therefore 


. a-b G . A -B . c 

sin cos - =sin — — sin - . 

z z z z 


..(14). 


Apply the formuhe (13), (14) to tlie associated triangle of which 
a, V - b, V - c, A, T - B, V - C are the sides and angles, we then have , 

. (i-yb . G A -B . c 

sm sin _ =cos — — sin (16), 

z z z z 

a-yh . C A^yB e 

cos — ^ 2 cos ^ (16). 

The four formulae (13), (14), (15), (16) were first given by Delambre 
in the Connaissance de^ Teinvs for 1808. Formulae cijuivaleut to 
these ivere given by Mollwcido in Zach’s Monatlkhe Con'espondenz 
for November 1808. They were also given by Gauss ( Theoria mohis, 

1809), and are usually called after liiiii. 

From the same figure we liave 

tan /’(?= tan FGO sin CG = tan FBG sin BG ; Napier's 

(7. a~b A-B . a-yb analogies. 


therefore 


cot ;r sin — 
(.2 2 


= tan 


tan 


A-B 


. a-b 

.0 

Sin — 


,.(17), 


Apply this formula to tlie associated triangle {ir-a, b, r-c, v- A, 
B, v- G), and we have 

a-yb 


cot 


tan 


A-yB 


A + B 


2 0^ 

a -- b 

'2 G 


,.(18). 


If we apply these formulae (17), (18) to the polar ^riaugle, we have 
. A-B , 

tan^i^=-^- d^taii^ J 

sin-^ . 


4 . 

tan-TT^ = 


co.s - 


2 (J 


..( 20 ). 


The formuloe (17), (18), (19), (20) are called Napier’s “ Analogies"; 
they were given in the Mirif. logar. canonis description 
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SchmeiS' 
ser’s 


If we use the values of sin^, sin^, sin|, cos^, cos|, cos - given 

2 2 A ^ 2 ii 


. a 

Hin r CO 

I ^ 

a h . ^ 
COSy cos 8111 C~ 

A 2 


cos cos 
2 


formula analogous fonnulie obtained by interchanging 

* the letters, wc obtain by multiplication 

6.yy , c B 0 ~ A 

-sin (7= sin 2 cos - 2 — 

A-\-B~C 
2 

. CL . h * . ^ c A -\'B’\-G 

« sin 81 n V sin O = cos - cos - 

^ A £i ^ * 2 2 . 

These formula* were given by Schmeisser in Crelle's Joum.^ vol. x. 
Cagnoli’s Therelationsinftsinc + cosftcosccos-r^ = 8iiLfi8inC'' cos/^coaCcosa 
formula, was given by Cagnoli in his Trigonometry (1786), rfnd was redis- 
covered by Cayley {Phil Mag.^ 1859). It follows from (1), (2), 
and (3) thus ; the right-hand side of tlic o(juation equals sin B sin C 
+ co 3 a{cos^ - 8inJ?sinC'co80.) = sini?sillC'8ln*tt-^coa(lcoa^, and this 
is equal to sin 6 sin c + cos A (cos a - sin h sin c cob A) or sin 6sinc + 
cosbcoscci^A. * 

Solution The formula we have given are sufficient to determine three parts 
of tri- of a triangle when the other three parts are given ; moreover such 
angles ; formula may always bo chosen as are adapted to logarithmic calcu- 
lation. The solutions will be unique except in tlie two cases (1) 
where two sides and the angle opposite one of them are the given 
parts, and (2) where two angles and the side opposite one of them 
are given. 

Ainbigu- Suppose a, 6, “A are the given parts. We determine B from the 

ouscases. j » gives two supplementary values of 

siiui ° 

B, one acute and the other obtuse. Then Gand c arc determined from 
» . a-b . A + B 

^ Sill j D sin— -r- - 

2 ,A-B , c 2 , a- b 

the equations taii -r: — al- tan,^ = -- -'^-^tau-^. 

* sin . -- - ** sin — — 

Now tan*^:^, tan must both be positive ; hence A-B and a - b must 

z z 

have the same sign. We shall distinguish three cases. First, 
• suppose sin b < sin a ; then we have sin sin A. Hence A lies be- 
tween the two values of B, and therefore only one of these values 
is admissible, the acute or the obtuse value according as a is gi'eater 
or leas than b ; there is therefore in this case always one solution. 
Secondly, if sin h > sin a, there is no solution when sin b sin A >8in a ; 
but if sin b sin A < sin a there are two values of B both greater or 
both less than A. If a is acute, a-b, and therefore A- By is 
negative ; hence there are two solutions if A is acute and none if A 
is obtuse. These two solutions fall together if sin 6 sin ^ = sin (f. 
If II is obtuse there is no solution unless A is obtuse, and in that 
case there are two, which coincide as before if sin 6.sin yf=sin a. 

Hence in this case tliere are two solutions if sin 5 sin .Osina and 
the two parts Ay a arc both acute or both obtuse, these being coinci- 
dent in case sin b sin A == sin a ; and there is no solution if one of the 
two Ay a is acute and the other obtuse, or if sin 5 sin yf > sin a. 
Thirdly, if’sin b = sin a then B = A or w- A. If a is acute, a - 5 is 
zero or negative, heiicc A - B is zero or negative ; thus there is no 
solution unless A is acute, and then there is one. Siinilarlv, if a 
is obtuse, A must be so too in order that there ipay be a solution. 

If a = 5= 2 > solution unless A = ^^y and then there are an 

infinite number of solutions, since the values of C and c become 
indeterminate. 

The other ca.se of ambiguity may be discussed in a similar manner, 
or the different cases may be deduced from the above by the use of 
the polar triangle transformation. The method of classification 

> 

according to the* three cases 8in5=sina was given by Professoi 

Lloyd Tdnner [Messenger of Math, y vol. xiv.). 

If r is the angular radius of the small circle insmbed in the 


have at once tan r = tan sin (s-a), where 


4' 


Radii of 
circles 

relatedto triaiiglo 

triangles. 2s=a-\-b-\‘C\ from this wc can derive the formula 

tan r = 71 cosegj 5 = ^ sec — sec ^ sec ^ - sin a sin ^ sin 

where n, N denqde the expressions 
• ' {.sin 8 sin [s - a) sin (s - h) sin (s - c)} i, 

I - cos ^ cos (S ~ A) cos (S-B) cos (S- C’)) I 
The escribed circles are the small circles inscribed in three of 
the associated triangfes ; thus, applying the above formula to the 
triangle (a,ir - 6, tt - ir - J?, 7 r - (7), wo have for r^, the radius of 
the escribed circle opposite to the angle Ay the following formula 

A ^ y A B C 

tan r. =tan — sin 5=n cosec (^- a) = ^sec cosec -q- cosec - 
2 ^ 2 2 2 2 

( 22 ). 


BOA 
= sm a cos -r cos - sec 
2 2 2 


The pole of the circle circumscribing a triangle is that of the 
circle inscribed in the polar triangle, and the radii of the two 
circles are complementary ; hence, if 22 be the radius of the circum- 
scribed circle of the triangle, and i^ 2 » ^ circles 

circumscribing the associated triangles, we have by writing ^ - 72 

for r, 7 “ Bi for r*, v~a for Ay kc., in the above formula 

a n a b c .y. „ 

cot 72- cot 2 cos (S “ ^1) = 2 2 2 2 ~ ^ ^ 

(23); 


n 


. .he a 

=:B\nA cos - cos 2 cosec - 

^ sec see 2 = -A^8Cc (S-A) 

. . . b . c a /oi\ 

rr Sin A Sin 2 sin - cosoc - (24). 


cot 7^1 = “ cot 2 cos aS' = 2 cosec - sec 2 


The following relations follow from the formula just given ; — 

2 tan R = cot rj cot + cot r^ - cot r, 

2 tan Bi = cot /• cot r^ + cot r^ - cot fj, 
tan r tan tan tan r^ ~ 71 *, sin- 8 = cot r tan r^ tan r^ tan rg, 
sin- [s ~ a) = tan r cot r* tan r^ tan rg. 

If JB=.A4 + 7?+6^-7r, it may be shown that JSf multiplied by the Formulie 
scpiare of the radius is the area of the triangle. We gjve some of for 
the more important expressions for the quantity A’, which is called spherical 
the spherical excess. excess. 

A 'V B a -\-h . A -{• B a — b 

cos — — cos — ' sm cos 

We have tt— = and - 


a 


'(4-4). 


cos 2 

a + b 


C 


. a 

sm 2 * 


c 

cos 2 


and 


/C E\ 
’(2-2) _ 


hence 


therefore 


. (7 . 

sill - sm 

. a 

sill 2 + sm 


{'¥) 


a-b 

"L?:. 

c * 
cos 2 


c a f h 

cos - - cos 

z z 

c a + b * 

cos - + cos —2"^ 


tan 


Similarly tan 


tan* 

B 


oC 


. s . s-c 

.,-tan tan 
’ Jid It I 


. .C-K . s-a, s-h 
tan^ — - = tan tan ; 


therefore tan 


E 


I tan 2 tan 


?-a^ s-h^ 
7 -2 


rf 


,.( 25 ). 


This formula was given by LTIuillier. 

a i I) 

. C E C . E r . (7 

sm “ cos -r - cos - - Bin v = sm _ ; 

22 22 c 2* 


Also 


cos 


C E. 0 . E 
cos 2 cos 2 + sin - sm 2 = 


2 

a-t 

‘2 


-cos^; 


whence, solving for^cos — , we get 


..(26). 


A 1 + cos a + cos 6 + cos c 

cos 

2 , a b c 

4 cos r cos V cos 

z z z 

This formula was given by Euler [Nova acta, vol. x.). If we find 
E 

hill - from this formula, wc obtain after reduction 


. E 
sin "2 = 


n 


^ a b c 
2 cos- cos - cos - 
z z z 


a formula given by Lescell [Acta Petrop.y 1782). 

From the equations (21), (22), (23), (24) we obtain the following 
formula for the spherical excess ; — 

K 

sin- - tan B cot Bi cot 7^2 cot i2g 

, 4(cotrt-fcotra-f cotCg) « * 

(cotr - cot rj H- cot r^ + cot i\) (cot r -f cot r* - cot r.^ + cot 7 * 3 )* 

(cotr + cotr^ + cotrj- cotr^) • 

The formula (26) may he expressed geometrically. Let M, TV bo 
the middle points of the sides AB, AC. Then wo find cos MN 
1 +c.oart + co 8 6 -| cosc , E a 

= - j- ^ ; hence cos =cosil/iV 8 CC 2 * 

4 cos 2 ^08 g 

A geometrical construction lias been given for E by Guderminn* 
tin Crelle's Junm., vi. and viii.). It has been shown by Cornelius 
Aeogh that the volume of the parallelepiped of which the radii (ff 
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the sphere passing through tho micUllo points of the sides of the 
triangle are edges is sin ^ • 

Proper- Let ABGD bo a spherical (luadrilatenil inscribed in a small circle ; 
ties of let a, 5, c, d denote tho sides AB, BC\ CD, DA respectively, and 
spherical x, y the diagonals AC, BD. It can easily be shown by joining the 
(juadri- angular points ot the (piadrilateral to tho pole ot the circle that 
lateral A'\'C=B-\-D. If wo use tlie last expression in (23) for the radii 
inscribed of the circles circumscribing tho triangles BAD, BCD, we liave 

in small .. a d y 

circle. sm A cos ^ cos ^ coscc ■ 

, sin A sin 0 

whence 


. ^ h C y 
- sin C cos cos - cosoc ^ ; 


h ( 
cos cos - 


a 

cos - cos - 


(i’ 


This is tho proj)Osition corresponding to the relation A + 6*=-jr for a 
plane (|uadrilatcral. Also wo obtain in a similar manner the theorem 


sin B cos - 


sin A cos 


d' 


Periodi- 
city of 
functions. 


Connex- 
ion with 
theory of 
complex 
quanti- 
ties. 


analogous to the theorem for a plane (piadrilateral, that the diagonals 
are proportional to tho sines of the angles opposite to them. Also the 

chords AB, BC, CD, DA are equal to 2 sin 2 sin 2 sin 2 sin 

respectively, and the plane (quadrilateral formed bv tluise chords is 
in.scribed in the same circle as the spherical quinlrilatcral ; hence 
by Ptolemy’s theorem for a jdane (quadrilateral we obtain tho 
analogous theorem for a spherical one 

. X . y . a . c . h . d 
8111 - sin ^-sin 2 sin ^q-sin sm 

It has been shown by Rcmy (in CrelUs Joum., vol, iii.) that for 
any (quadrilateral, if 3 bo the spherical distance bctw'ccu the middle 
qiomts of tho diagonals, 

cos a + (‘OS h + cos c -I- cos (f = 4 cos cos ly cos J3. 

This theorem is analogous to the theorem for any qdaiie quadri- 
lateral, that tho sum of the s(iuares of the aides is e(qual to the sum 
of the si^iiares of the diagonals, together with twi(!e the S(quare on 
the straight line joining the middle points of the diagonals. 

A theorem for a right-angled spherical triangle, analogous to tho 
Pythagorean theorem, has been given by Cluderraanii (in Crelle's 
Joimi., vol. xlii.). 

4 ' 

Analytical Trigonomlry, 

Analytical trigonometry is that branch of mathematical analysis 
ill which the analytical proqierties of tho trigonometrical functions 
are investigated. Tlieso functions derive their imqiortance in ana- 
lysis freun the fact tliat tliey are tho simplest singly periodic 
fuiK’tioiis, and are therefore adapted to tho representation of undu- 
lating magnitude. The sine, cosine, secant, and cosecant liave tho 
single real q)eriod 27r ; I'.c,, eiich is unaltered in vaUio by tho addi- 
tion of 27r to the variable. The tangent and cotangent have the 
period tt. The sine, tangent, cosecant, and cotangent belong to 
the class of odd functions ; that is, they change sign when the sign 
of the variable is changed. Tlio cosine and 4ecant are even func- 
tions, since they remain unaltered when the sign of the variable is 
reversed. 

The theory of the trigonometrical functions is intimately coii- 
noctod with that of comqihix quantities, — that i.s, of quantities of 
the form x + iy = Suppose we multiply together, by the 

rules of ordinary algebra, two such quantities, we have 

(0*1 + iy{){x,, + iT/o) = (arjor, - i/py J + i{x^y^ + x^{}. 

We observe tliat tlic real ])art and the real factor of the imaginary 
part of the ex])rcasion on tho right-hand side of this equation are 
similar in form to tho expressions which occur in tho addition 
formula) for the cosine and sine of the sum of two angles ; in fact, 
if we put a:i = riC08^j, 2/| = ri8in^i, a!.j=raCOS^2> y2=7’2sLi^2» t-he 
above equation becomes 

ri(co8 + 1 sin 9^) x r.j(cos 0,^ + 1 sin ^3) =:rpa(cos + + t sin 9^ i- 9^). 

We may now, in accordance with tho usual mode of representing 
complex (quantities, give a geometrical interpretation of the meaning 
of this equation. Let I\ be the point whoso coordinates refcircu 
to rectangular axes Ox, Oy are a*|, ; then the ]x)int Pj is emqdoyed 

to represent the quantity + In this mode of ronresontation 
real quantities are ineasunMl along the axis of x ana imaginary 
ones along the axis of y, additions being performed according to the 
oarallologram law. The pints A,Ai represent the maOTitudes ± 1 , 
the points a,aj the magnitudes i: t. Let P3 represent the expression 
^ ara + ti/j and P the expression (ir|'l t?/,)(*3-f tq/j). The quantities 
‘ are tho plar coordinates of Pj and P3 respectively referred 


to 0 as origin and Ox as initial line ; the above equation shows 
that fjrj and + 9^ are the polar coordinates of P ; nence OA 
.OPx'iOP.iOF and the angle POP^ is equal to tho angle 
P^OA. Thus we have the following geometrical constme- 
tion for the determination of the point P. On OP 2 draw ^ 
a triangle similar to the triangle OAP^ so that the sides 
OP 2 , OP are homologous to the sides OA, OP, lind so 
that the angle POP^ is positive ; then the vertex / 
reqiresonts the product of the exq)rc8sioTis represented 
byPi,P2. If a*3 + ty2 ware to bo divided yj 
by Xx-\-iy^, the triangle GI^’'P3 'Would 1)6 
draw’ll on the negative side of Po, similar 
to tho triangle OAP^ and having tho sides 
OF, OP 2 homologous to OA, OP, and F 
w'ould req)re.sent tne quotient. y*- 5 

If w'o extend the above to n complex 
(quantities by continual req)eti- / Moivre’s 

tioii of a similar oq)eration, we — ^ theorem, 
have — 

(cos 9^ -F t sin ^1) (cos 9,, + 1 sin 9.^ , . , 

(cos -ft sin 

= cos(6/j -f ^3-f . . . -\-9„) f- 1 sin(^i -f ^.2 -f . . . L Fig. J 

+o„). ^ ^ ,r 

If ^, = ^3=... = this e(nnition becomes (cos 9 + im\9]” = 

cos /i^-f t sin n9 ; this .shows that cos ^-f i sin^ is a value of (cos?tl9-f 



w’e see that ,cos - + 1 sin is a 
• n n 


tsinw^)«. Know W'e change 9 into 

r 

value of (cos^-f isin 0)n ; raising each^of these quantitic^s to any 

positive integral i)ower m, cos — + t sin — is one value of (cos 
m * n n 

-ftsin^)”. Also 




1 


VI. . VI 
fos-^l-ftiin 


n 

is one 


value of 


hence tho exqiression of the left-hand side 
1 

-Ml- —.1, ...I. , ^ m ■ ^ 

(cos^-f t sin 9y‘d^^ or of (cos ^-f tsin^)”** . We have thus De Moivre’s 
theorem that cos 19 -f t sin k9 is always one value of (cos 9 + 1 sin 9f, * • 
where Jc is any real (quantity. 

Tho principal object of Le Moivre's theorem is to enable us to The n 

Vi. roots of a 

find all tlie values of an exqu’cssion of tho form {a + ib)^*, where m epmplox 
and n are q)Ositivo integers prime to each other. If cos 

6=r8in 9, wo require the values of r” (cos <? -Hi sin 9)\ One value is 
immediately furnished by the theorem ; but wo observe that, since 
the expression cos^ f isin 9 is unaltered by addin g any m ultiqde of 

vi.9 + 2sTr . 7n. 

003 -f i sin-’ 


in / 

2t to 9, Ibe -th pow'er of r '* ( 0 


Iis a 

71 / 


VI * \ n 71 / 

if s is any integer ; lionco tliis exqiression is one of the values re- 
quired. Suq)pose that for tw'o values and ^3 of 8 the values of this 

,, H2.9,7r 7/i.^ + 25a7r; 

cxpre.ssion are tho same ; then w’e must have 

a multinle of 27r or - .¥3 must he a multiple of n. Therefore, if we 
give 8 itie values 0, 1, 2 , ... 7 i- 1 successively, we shall get n differ- 
ent values of {a'+ih)^, and these will bo req)eated if we give s other 

m • 

values; hence all the values of(a-fi5)" are obtained by giving s 

m.9 + 2inr 


Vi/ 

the values 0, 1, 2, . . . ?i-l in the expression r''l cos 


-f t sin— where r = (a^ + b^)i and 9 = arc tan ^ 

We now return to tho geometrical reqireseutation of tho 
complex quantities. If tho points Bi, B^t B ^, . . ? Pn repre- 
sent the expression x -f ty, {x + ly^, (x -f- i7j'f, . . . (x -H ty)» , 
resq^ectively, tlie triangles OAB^, OB^B ^, . . . 0B^_,^B^ 
are all similar. Let {x + iyY = a + ib, thou the con- 
ver-se problem of finding the nth root of a-\-d> is 
equivalent to the geometrical problem of descrih- 
ing such a series of triangles that OA is the first ^ 
side of the first triangle and 
OB^ tho second side of tho 
?ith. Nowit is obvious that 
this geometrical problem has 
more solutions than one, 
since any number of com- 
plete revolutions round 0 
may be made in travelling 
from Pj to P„. The first 
solution is that in w'hich tke 
vertical angle of each triangle 

is -P„Gi4 ; the second is that in which *each is in 

71 n 

this case one complete revolution being made round 0 ; the third 
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1 


has - (BnOA + 4t) for the vertical angle of each triangle ; and so 

7t 

on. There are n sets of triangles which satisfy the required condi- 
tions. For simplicity we will take the 
case of the determination of the values 
of (cos ^)>. Suppose B to re- 

presqpt the expression cos + 1 sin 0, p^f 
If the angle K represents / 

$ 0 * 
ttfe root cos ^ + t sjn ^ ; the angle AOB 



is filled up by the angles of the three 
similar tnangles AOP^, l\Opi, p^OB. 

Also, if P^ bo such that the angles 

PjOPj, PjOPj are respectively, 

the two sets of triangles AOP^ Pfip^y 
V^OB and ApP^t P/^Pjt P-pB satisfy the conditions of simi- 
larity and of having 0/i, OB for the bounding sides ; thus P.^, 

„ , , , • . ^ + 27r . ^ -f- 27r d + iv . 6 + iir 

Pj represent the roots cos ^ ^ — + 1 sm - ^ cos ^ - -f t sm - ^ — 

respectively. If B coin<ydes with A^ the problem is reduced to 
that of finding the three cube roots of unity. One will be repre- 
sented by A and the others by the two angular points of an equi- 
lateral triangle, wdth A as one angular point, inscribed in the circle. 

The problem ofifieterinining the values of the wth roots of unity 
is equivajent to the geometrical problem of inscribing a regular 
polygon of n sides in a cirefe. Gauss has shown in his Disquisi- 
tiones arithmetics that this can always be done by the compass 
and ruler oriy when n is a prime of the form 1. The determina- 
tion of the ?itji root of any complex quantity re<iuire3 in addition, 
for its geometrical solution, the division of an angle into n equal 
parts, • , 

Wo are now in a position to factorize an expression of the form 
ttP-{a + Using tho values which we have obtained above for 
1. 

(a + t5)", wo have 

«=n-lp 1/ o^2sir . ^-|-2.<f7r\n 
P |^a;-r ^cos — — + i8in - 

If 5 = 0, <1-1, this becomes 


...( 1 ). 




2sir . 2sirl 
X - cos 1 sin I 

It J 


S — 71 - 1 r- 

= P X 
9=0 L 

S-- -1 

r=(a;-l)(a;+l)P (x^( 

9^1 V 

n ^ 

= (*- l)(3:+l)]''^ 2a:cos — + l')(«evcn)(2). 

s=l V « / 


2s7r , . 257r\ 

-cos — -±i sin I 
n J 


x'^~l = {x~\)P " ^a:*-2a;cos +1^ (?i. odd) ...(3), 

If in (1) wo put rt = - 1, 6~0, and therefore ^ = ir, we have 

Y . ^iVt 

I a; -cos i sm — I 

L VI J 


5 n-lr 

a=0 
71-2 


= P [x^- 

i=o L 


2x cos + 1 

n 


«»»4-l = (iC + l)P ^ 

Also aj’" - 2a^v/'* cos nO + 


\ x^~2x cos — -f 1 


J (vieven) (4). 

J (nodd)(6). 


(«" - COS n B -h t s in - y" cos nB - 1 An nB) 


^•f2.S7r, . ^-l-257r 

±t sm 


=P (a;-ycos - 
5=0 \ n 

=P hc®-2a’2/cos^+ ~ 
4=0 L n 


) 


^aP-’2xycoHB+~+t/'^ (6). 

Airy and Adams (jave given proofs of this theorem which do not 
involve the use of the symbo^t (see Camb. Phil. Trans.^ vol. xi.). 

A large number of interesting theorems may be derived from De 
Moivre’s theorem and the factorizations which we have deduced 
from it ; we shall notice one of them. 

In equation (6) put take logarithms, and then differentiate 
each sidS with respect to x, and we ^ete 

^-2co8ntf+:r*»*“7^0 7*257'! 7 ' 

a;*-2co8^ + — +ar* 

(t 

then we have the expression 




(a-^ - 2a«5" cos nB 

for the sum of the series 

S-71-1 1 


8 = 0 


a? - 2a5 cos B + — -f 5^ 

71 


We shall now consider wdiat meaning can be assigned to the Complex 

symbol The quantity e is defined as the limit of 

where n is a positive quantity, and is increased indefinitely ; then, eipon- 
II .. r . , I. . / l\v'^ / entials. 

for a real value of x, er is tho limit of I 1 | or of ( 1 -t- - I , 

V 71/ V w/ 

where 7n-nx^ wlicri m is increased indefinitely. We may define * 
c*'*'*^ as the limit of when 7n is increased indefinitely. 

To determine the value of this limit put 1 -f ^ =r cos <?,—=?• sin 

7/1 Tflh 

the limit of r^'^(cosm<? + csin77i0), and is equ^^ to 

1+ j or ultimately H + '^V^, which has e* for 

its limiting value. Also B is arc tan - - — or — in the limit ; 

° x-Vm x->t7n ’ 

hence 7nB is ultimately equal to y, and thus tho equation 
<r*+*y=«*(eo3y + t sini/) follows from our definition. It may be. 

.shown at once that x suppose 

that denotes we may show that complex expon- 

ents defined thus obey the same laws as real ones. 

When the exponent is entirely imaginary we luivc, in accordance Expon- 
with tho above definition, ential 

= COS y + 1 sin y and c " eos ( - y) f - 1 sin( - y) = cos y - 1 sin y ; values of 

we thus obtain the exponential values of the sine and cosine— sine and 

1,,., _,w, 1,^,, cosine, 

sin y = - e % cos y = -(e*!/ q- e " *y). 

If we give imaginary or complex values to the variables in algo- Expan- 
braical expansions we obtain analogous trigonometrical theorems ; sions of 
it is, howevejj, neces.sary to consider tho convergency of the series sines 
.so obtained in order to determine within what limits the values of and 
the variables must lie. If wc expand e‘y and e~‘y by putting ly cosines 

J . • 1 . . ?/Y 2/^ and their 

and - ly in the series 1 + y + + 1 


1.2 1.2.3^ 

V/^ 7p 

we obtain the series sin y = y - f;r- i' .. . ; 

LI L‘\ \L 

• , y'^ y* ?/•* 

These series are convergent for all finite values of y. They may 
also be got from the expressions which wc have obtained for the 
cosine and sine of a multiple of an angle in terms of the cosine and 
sine of the angle, and would thus be made to rest upon a basis 
independent of the symbol i. 

Consider tho binomial theorem 

{a f 6)”- . . . 

• Y 

Putting « = b=e~^\ we obtain 

(2 cos BY = 2 cos iiB + n2 cos n - 2^-f 


powers. 


w(rt- 1) 


2 cosn-4tf-f . 


L 1) . . ■ 1) 


cos(n-2r)tf-f . . . 

When 71 is odd the last term is 2-— — ^ cos B, 

I 4( ^-1) 

and when n is even it is 

\JP\ 

If we put a = 5= - 5“*®, we obtain the formula 

71 

( - 1 f(2 siu BY = 2 cos 7iB - 2n Qos{n - 2)B + - ^ ^2 cosfTi - 4)^ - 

1 • z 


Expan- 
sion of 
powers 
of sines 
and co- 
sines in 
series of 
sines and 
cosinesof 
multiple 
arc, • 






IJ^ , 

when 71 is even, and 

(-1) 2 {28intf)"=2sinn^-7i.28in(7i-2)f? + ”^j-~^-2siu(7i-4)^... 

+ ( - 1)“2' e 

I • - 

when n is odd. These formul® enable us to express any positive 
iifto^l power of the sine or cosine in terms of sines or cosines of • 
multiples of the ar^fument There are corresponding formuke when 
n is not a positive integer. 
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Expan- Consider the identity log (1 -px) + log(l- 5 ^^)=log(l -p+?a;+j3gar*). 
Sion of Expand both aides of thw equation in powers of ar, and equate the 
sines and coelBcients of x”, we then got 

mSplf ?" + «“=(? + ?)'’->'&'+ " + ? )“■ W + • • • 

p::L( 

sines and ’ — 

cosines of If wo write this series in the reverse order, we have 

when n is even, and 

when n is odd. If in these three forniulic we put 
we obtain tlie following series for cosn^ - 

2 cos nO — (2 eos )" - n(2 cos H f^os . 

+ ( _ ~ V (2c08»)"-^’'+...(7) 

' I f 

when n is any positive integer ; 

n 

+ ... +(-1)22«-Icos’'9 (8) 

when n is an even positive integer ; 

n(7i2-12) n(n*-l2)(«--32) 

(-1) ^ cosnd = nvoAnd - ' | ^ cos‘^tf+ 1 g* cos^- 

~ 1 

...+(-!) 2’'-^cos"^ (9) 

when n is odd. If in the same three forinulie wo put p = e*'^t ?= 
wo obtain the following four fornmhe :— 

( - 1)^2 cos nd = {2 sin 6y* - n{2 sin --y~^\2 sin - . . . 

+ (_!)’• ”( ■ " ::I z} h -A”:' . sin »)-■-■'■ +...(« even)(10) : 

n- 1 

( - 1 ) 2 sin = the samo series (n odd) (11) ; 

. . . o. nV-2') . ,, nV-22)(7i--4'-) . ,, 

cos 710 = 1 - Hi' siii^ 0 -p i sin* 0 - sin« 0 

\Jl iJl 'J- 

+ . . . -f 2**"^ sin ”0 (n even) (12) ; 

. , 7l(n'^-l2) . ,^.7l{7l2-l2)(w5-3*‘) . 
sin 710 =71 sin 0 - •• - sin’ 0 -1- y^ sin® 0 - . . . 

n-J • 

+ ( - 1) 2'*“^ .sin” 0 {n odd) (13). 

Next consider tho identity — — — - — - s, 

^ l-px \-qx l-{p-\-q)x-\-pq7? 

Expand both sides of this equation in powers of x, and equate tho 
coefficients of x^~^, then wo obtain tho equation 

= (P + ? )”“' - («-2)( p 4 qy-^pq + 4- qY^Yq^ - . . . 

... 

If, as before, wo write thi.s in the reverse order, w'o have the series 

when n is even, and 

.when 71 is odd. *■ 

If we put|?=«‘®, we obtain the formula 


0 M E T R Y [analytical. 

i)m)i9=8in^ j (2co8<)""*-(»-2)(2co8tf)’‘'*+^il — — ^\2cos9)""‘ 

+( . 1)' 

where n is any positive integer ; " 

4-(-l)^ (2cos0';”~^ j (ti even) (16); 

( - 1" *^8iu =8in 1 1 - +Mf^C08‘tf .... 

^-1 

-f(-l)‘^ (2cos0)”''^|(7todd) (16). 

Ifw'c put in the same three formulaij[7=e**^, q= - c " we obtain the 
series 

(-1) Bin7i0 = co80^8in”“’0“(7i~2)8in”“’04-^^^ -^^8in"“®0-... 

+ ( - If (JL-/- 4. . . . j(„ even) (17) , 

n-1 

( - 1) “ 003 710= the samo series (a odd) (18) ; 

8m7i0 = co80 j 71 sin 0 - - - ■ - ■ 8in’0 -I* -p . ^^sin“0 + 

n J 

. . . + ( -^ 1)*^ (2 sin 0)”"^ J (71 even) (19) ; 

cos 710 = cos 0 1 1 — j-^sin^0 + 1 ^ "'8m*0 - . . , 

4- (2 sin 0)”-^ I (n odd) (20). 

Wo have thus obtained formulie for co8 7i0 and 8in7i0 both in 
ascending and in descending powers of cos 0 and sin 0. Vi^te ob- 
tained formulae for chords of multiple arcs in powers of chords of 
the simple or complementary arcs ccmivalcnt to the fonnul® (13) 
and (19) above. These are contained in his work Thw'eniaia ad 
angulares scctiones. James Bernoulli found formuhe e<iuivalent to • 

(12) and (13) {Mem, de r Academic des Sciences, 1702), and trans. 
formed those series into a form equivalent to (10) and (11). John 
Bernoulli published in tho Acta craditorurn for 1701, among other 
formula} alreaily found by Wete, one emiivalent to (17). These 
formulie have been extended to cases in wtiicli 7i is fractional, nega- 
tive, or irrational ; see a paper by D. F. Gregory in Camb. McUh. 

Journ., vol. iv., in which tho scries for cos7i0, .sin7i0 in ascending 
powers of cos 0 and sin 0 are extended to the cose of a fractional 
value of n. These series have been considered by Euler in a 
memoir in the Nova acta, vol. ix., by Lagrange in his Caleul des 
f mictions (1806), and by Poinsot in Jiecherches sur V analyst des sec- 
Hons angnlaires (1825). 

Tlie general definition of Napierian logarithms is that, if Theory 
=a + (6, then x-^ t7/= log (a + ib). Now we know that e®+‘3^=e*C08 y 
4-ie*8in7/; hence c* cos y=a,d^ sin 7/ = 6, or e*=(ft’4-6’)^, y- 

arc tan ^dbiTiT, where m is an integer. If 6=0, then m must be 
even or odd according as a is jiositivo or negative ; hence 
log, (a4-i6) = log, (a’ + i’jl-f-i (arc tan ^i27i7r) 

or log, (a + lb) = log, (a* 4- 6’)I + 1 (arc tan - ±2n -H t), 

according as a is positive or negative. Thus the logarithm of any 
complex oi^real quantity is a multiple-valued function, the differ- 
ence between successive values being 2x’i ; i.i particular, the most 
general form of the logarithm of a real positive quantity is obtained 
by adding positive or negative multiples of 27rt to the arithmetical 
logarithm. On this subject, see De Morgan’s Trigonomiry and 
Double Algebra, chap, iv., and a paper by Prof. Cayley in vol. ii. 
of Proc, London Maik, Soc, ' 

We may suppose the exponential values of tho sine and cosine Hyper- 
extended to tne case of complex [arguments; thus ve accept bollc 
<5K*4-t27) ^ g - gaj+iy) ^{x-\-iy) _ ^ - i(x4-iy) trigono- 

' — — 2 and as the definitions of the metry. 

functions cos (a!4*ii/), sin (aj-f ty) respectively. If *=0, we have 

cos iy=z — _ — and sin ty = - e " J'). Tfie quantities |— j — , 

^ called the hyperbolic cosine^ and sine of y and are 

written cosh y, sinh y ; thus cosh y = cos ty, sinh y a - 1 sin ty. The 
functions cosh y, sinh y are connected with the rectangular hy^rbola 
in a manner analogous te that in which the cosine and are 

t 
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connected with the circle. We may easily show from the definitions 
that 

C08*(a; + ly) + 8in®(a; + ty) = 1 , 
cosh*y-8inh*y.i=l ; 

^ cosCa* + 11 /} = cos X cosh y - 1 sin a: sinh y, 

8 in(a; + ty) = sin x cosh y + 1 cos a sinli y, 

' cosh(a + ^) = cosh a cosh /3 + sinh a sinh /9, 

' , sinlifa + /3) = sinh o cosh /9 - cosh a sinh /?. 

These formulse aro the basftj of a coinplcto hyperbolic trigonometry. 
Tne connexion of, these func^iontf with the hyj)erbola was first 
pointed out by Lambert. 

If we equate Ihe coefficients of n on both sides of equation (13), 
8 ®* 1 sin’O 1 . 3 8in“9 1.3.5 sin'tf 


J-sinS + 2 , 3 +2.4 
^ must lie between the values ± ^ 


6 ■'■2.4.6 


- 7 --+ ( 21 ): 

This equation may also be 
written in th.» form ^ 35 ^ 

“r«.“''“^=»=+23 -^2.4 5 + 2 : 1:6 7 +••• 

when X lies between ± 1 . 

By equating the cocffiijionta of on both sides of equation (12) 

0 + - + + ( 22 ) 

tf Sin + ^ +2 g g ^3.5.7 4 ^ 

which may also bp,written in the form 

,(arcsinx)2=*3+-^ + 


when X is between ±1. 
to K, we get^ 


3*2 3.5 3 3.5.7 4 

Differentiating this equation with regard 


arcsinaj «2 , 2 . 4 , 2 . 4.6 ^ 

= 3*^ + 3 .-5^+,3T^7* ' 

if we put arc sin ict arc tan y, this equation becomes 

.rctov=i-|^4 (23). 

This equation was given with two proofs by Euler in the Nom acta 
for 1793. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

We have 2 l<>gi-:-^=^ + V + 5 +7 + • • • •- 

put ly for a*, the left side then becomes i{log(l +ty)- log (1 - ty)} 
or.arctanyimir; . , 

hence arc tan y i:?i 7 r = y - ^ ^ + . . . . 

The series is convergent if y lies between i 1 ; if we suppose arc tan y 
restricted to values between ± we^iavo 


A 

arctany=y-‘; f - 
wliich is Gregory’s series. ^ 


.(24), 


Various aeries derived from (24) have been employed to calculate 
the value of w. At the end of the 17th century ir was calculated 
to 72 places of decimals by Abraliani Sharp, by means of the 

series obtained by putting arc tan y = ^, y=- 7 ^ in (24). The cal- 

b V8 

culation is to be found in Slicrwin’s Mathematical Tables (1742). 
About the same time Machin employed the series obtained from 

the equation 4 arc tan - arc tan 239^1 calculate tt to 100 de- 
cimal places. Long afterwards Euler employed the scries obtained 
from 7 = arc tanj + arctan\ which, however, gives less rapidly con- 
verging series (Introd., Anal, infin.^ vol. i.). Lagny employed the 

formula arc tan-! 7 ^=^ to calculate ir to 127 places ; the result was 
V3 ff 

communicated to the Paris Academy in 1719. Vega calculated t 
to 140 decimal places by moans of the series obtained from the 

equation ^ = 5 arc tan«^ + 2 arc tan Tlie formula J = arc tan ^ + 

arc tan "+ arc tan i was used by Dase to calculate ir to 200 decimal 

6 8 Y ^ 

places. Rutherford used the equation tt = 4 arc tan ^ - arc tan 4 - 
arctani • 


‘99- 

If in (23) we ptft y=- and we have 


w = 8 arc tan r + 4 arc tan 


7 = 2'4|h 


4.- 




) 1 .22. 2.4/ 2 \3 ) 

+ 66 j 1 + 3 . j-qO+8. 5 ( 100 ) +•’•{’ 

a rapidly convergent kries for ir which was first given by Hutton 
in Phil. Trans. tOT 1776, and afteijvaiHs by Euler in Nova acta for 
1798. Euler gives an equation deduced in the same manner from 


the identity w = 20 arc tan 8 arc tan ^ The calculation of ir has 

been carried out to 707 places of decimals ; see Proe. Roy. Soc.f xxi. 
and x^di. ; also Squaring the Cieole (vol. xxii. p. 486 sq.'^ 


8 


Wo shall now obtain expressions for sin a; and cos a; as infinite Factorii* 
products of rational factors. We have atlon of 

- . aj . x+T . X . x-^v . aj + 2ir . ai+3ir sine and 

8 mar= 2 sm ir sin - = 2 * sin 7 sin —7- sin . sin . — 7 — ; ? 

2 2 4 4 4 4 ’ cosine. 

proceeding continually in this way with each factor, we ob tain 

1 . X . 25 + TT . a; + 27r . aj + n-lir 

sin a; =2”“^ 8111 - sin sin ...sm , 

11 n , n n 

where n is any positive integral power of 2 . Now 


. ar + T-TT . x-\^n~rir . a; + rir , rv-x . « nr . «a; 

sm sin = 8 in sin =sm* sm* 

n n 11 n n n 

. X + hlTT X 

sin — = — =cos . 

n 


and 


Hence the above may be wi’itten 

. „_i . aj/.oir .„a;\/.„2ir . nX\ 

8 ina ;=2 sm ( sm^ - - sin^ )(sin^ -sm^-j... 

n\ n Ti/\ n n; 

( . ..kir . .,;c\ a: 

sin-* sin- Icos , 

n n ) IV 

where A'= J?i - 1 . Let x be indefinitely small, then wo have 
“ 2ir . ..kir 


1 = - 


' sin^ - sm- . . . sm- 


hcnce 

. X a?/, xjnX f .. xln\ /, sin^^ar/uX 

sma;=?i8m cos- 1 | ...(1 - • . „ 7 'r )• 

n n\ 8m-ir/?i/\ 8 m^ 27 r/)t/ \ mvkirlnj 

We may write this 

. X xf^ Huv xln\ /, sin'^xln 

8 ma;=w 8 m- cos- 1 - - r-y - /?, 

n n\ HurTr/nJ \ siii^mTr/n/ 

where H ^lenotes the product 



and m is any fixed integer independent of n. It is necessary, when 
we make n infinite, to determine the limiting valno of the quantity 

It; then, since the limit of and that of 

. X X X 

sin niwin ~ 

unity, >ve have « “ 

No w H is less than unity, since .sin ^ is less than sin 


. m+lir 


n 


n 


, sm 


^ eleme ntary algebraical proposition li is greater 

, *025/ (.i/HItt +7r\ 

than 1 - sm^* ( cosec* + . . . ‘ 

71 V 


, + cosec* and cosec 

„ n / 20' 

^ 2 ; 72 is therefore greater than 

iVm + fp m + ’’’iV’ 

orthau +...+ 111 , 

41771 7/^ + l 77t+l 7/1 + 2 ^/t-1 kf 

a^ 6x“ 

or than 1 - — . Hence A’ = 1 ~ , where 0 is some proper fraction ; 


whence 


sinx=* (1 - J)(l . . . ( 1 . . g). 

When 7/1 is indefinitely increased this becomes 

sin*=a(l - g)(l - (26). 

The expression for cos a; in factors may be found in a similar manner 

by means of the equation cos a : = 2 sin cos 7 or may be 
deduced thus ^ 

8in2jJ_ \ 71-V/ /, 4a;*\/, 4a:* \/, 4a:’ \ 

®®®*- 2 ri)rS-‘r_“£ \ “ G ■ ?r ) (1 - 3vd ' 6 ^)' • • 

\ 7lV*/ 

= p“'^“(l+^=^) .*..(26). 

• ii=-oo\ 27i + lir/ * 

If we chanhe x into ix^ we have the formuhe for sinh a;, cosh x as 
infinite products— * 

n=i0O / V n-00 / 4 r 2 \ 

8 inha;=a:P ( 1 +-* 3 ), C08hx= P ( 1 4 - — )♦ 

,1^0 V n =0 V 2/1 + 1 1 V/ 

In the formula for sin x as an infinite product put x=^, we then 

get 1 . ^~ 2 factors in the num^« , 

alor and denominator, we obtain the approximate equation 
irl*.8».6«... (271-1)* j. 

^“r2C4r6*::rT2n)* ^ ^ 
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[analytical. 


or V ' 1 ‘ r * ■ = Vmtt, wliere n is a largo integer. This ex- 

1.3.6.. .271-1 

pression was obtained in a quite different manner by Wallis {Arith- 
mtiica injinitonmy vol. i. ol Opp.). 

Series for We have (a- + 1 + 

cot, cosec, sjin(j; + y)_ \_ 

tan, and sinu; 

fipn. 


(■-=) 

or cos y -f sin y cot x 

Equating the coenicients of the first power of y on both sides we 


obtain the senes 
cot a:: 


1 


..(27). 


= f 1- + H + . . . 

X X + TT X-TT 35 + YtT X - ZTT 

From this we may deduco a corresponding series for cosoc x, for, since 
cosoc X = cot - cot wo obtain 


2 

1 1 


cosec ie= 

X ar + TT X 


1 


1 

• ^ a* -I- 27r X ■ 2r 


1 


1 


By resolving jn^o factors we should obtain in a similar 

manner the series 

2 2 2 2 2 2 
7r-2.e Tr + 2x^ 3ir~2x 3ir-j-2x^ C tt - 2x 67r + 2a;^ ^ 

and thence /tt x\ ^ 2 

sec^=tan(^+ 2 ) + 

- ^ -H (30). 

These four formuhe may also be dcirived from the product formulie 
for sin X and cos .r by taking logaritbins and then differentiating. 

Olaisher has proved them by resolving tlie expressions for 

and ... ns })roducts into partial fractions (see Quart. }ourn. 
Math.^ vol. xvii.). The scries for cot.c may also be obtained by a 
continued use of the e([ nation cotx^^^cot^ t cot^—^ (sec a paper 

by Dr Sohrotcr in Scbltimilch’s Zntschrift, vol. xiii.). 

Series for Various series for tt may bo derived from the scries (27), (28), (29), 
rderived (30), and from the scries obtained by differentiating them one or more 
from times. For example, iii the formulie (27) and (28), by putting 

series for ^ tt 

, x= we get 
cot and n ® 

cosec. , ’^/i ^ j ^ 1 1 \ 

‘ul r'n"+i 2« l'''2?i+r" / ’ 

1 1 I 


T = 71 tan 


Tr = n sin ^ 1 1 + — -v - . r ~ i + o . , 

71 I 71-1 71+ 1 271- 1 271 + 1 

if we put n = 3, these becomo 

w = 3V3(i-’ + ;-| + ’4 + 

3\/3/, 11111 \ 

/= 2 (' + 2-4-6 + 7 + 8 t} 
By differentiating (27) we get 

1 1 1 , 1,1 




cosec^ X = -„ + 7 


+ / 


^ {x + tt)'-* ^ (x - tt)'-* ^ i>T 27 r^ (x - 27 r)* ’’ 

put*-tg, and we gut ir= = 9 (l + + t + j|j+ ...}. 

These aeries, among others, were given by Glaisher {Quart. Journ. 
Math., vol. xii.). 

I of We have sinh 7rxr-7rx//l +^ nY cosh ‘jrx=i’fl+=^— ^ ; if 
in V /tv V 271 + liV 


certiiin , . V /t / V 27i + lj' 

series. differentiate these formula* after taking logarithms, wo obtain 
the series 

1 _ 1 1 J__ 

■2x“ lHx‘j‘^2» + x«'^3‘'' + x='‘^“** 


2 x 


coth 7 


These series were given by Kummer (in Crelle's Journ./'vol xvii.). 


'The sum of the more general 


lin + 3.2rt 2“*" + X^" 8*" + X*" 


' Certain 
series for 
sine and 
cosine. ' 


+ . . . , has been found by Glaisher {Proc. Loud. Maih. Soc.^ vol. vii.). 
If in the series ( 12 ) and (13) wc put 7 i = 2 x, we get 

coSy-l--|^ + -^p^ [6 + 

• .in 


These series were given by Schellbach (in Crellds Joum . , vol. xlviii. ). 

TT 2^ 

If in the same series (12), (13) we put $ = n= — , we get 

2 T 

ix‘ 4a?(4»‘-2VX4x»-4V), 

cosa:-l i. 2 ,r!'‘''‘i; 2 . 3 ". 4 ir* 1.2.8.r.6.6)r‘ 

2x 2x(4x^ - tt") 2x(4x- - 7r*)(4x“ - 3^7r*) 

sm*-— - 1 27 ^'+ i.2.3r476ir»' ■■•••• 

We have of course assumed the legitimacy of the substitutioc.s 
made. These last series have ueeia di 8 Cu.S 8 ed bj^ M. David {Bull. 

Soc. Math, de Pranxe, vol. xi.) and Glaisher (d/c 5 j. of Math. ^ vol. vii.). 

If Um denotes the sum of the series + i + ...» Vm that Sums of 

111 ^ ^ powers 

of the series + 5 ,. + • • • , unci IK. tliat of the series ^ of 

+ i“-\+--..we obtain by taking logarithms in the formnlie “t”**’*' 
5 ”. 7 “ ” r rsl num- 

(25) and (26) kers. 

log (* coscc ^) = ^ 2 ( 7 )’+ ^C.(*)‘+ Jt/,(“)V .... 

log(secx)=r,( 2 |)b’r,(f)VlF 0 +...; 

and differentiating these series we get 


1 . 1 U, 


^S-C" 


1 V V . 

itaiixr=^?22x+^^2<x3+ '^2«x» + . 


..(31), 

•(32). 


In (31) X must lie between ± 7 r and in (32) betwsen ±j 7 r. Write 
equation (30) in the form 

(27i + l) 7 r 

sec X = 2 ( - 1 Y~ — - 2 f 

(277+1.,) -x= 

and expand each term of this series in powers of x^, then we get 
22 IF, 2 VF 3 X 2 2 ®IF.x* 

seex=-^+—J- + -J- + (33), . 

where X must lie between ± Jtt. By comparing tho series (81), (32), 

(83) with the expansions of cot x, tan x, sec x obtained otherwise, 
we can calculate tho values of I/a, 1 / 4 ... Fa, F 4 . . . and IFj, IFj .... 

When Un has been found, Fn may bo obtained from tlie formula • 
2 "F„=( 2 "-l)t/,, 

For Lord Brounkcr’s series of tt, see Squaring the Circle (vol. Con- 
xxii. p. 436). It can bo got at once by putting n = l, 5 = 3, tinned 

r • r* 1 ) 4.1 ^I I . ^ 1 52 factors 

c =6 .... in Euler s theorem = --7+--....= — .... 

a b c rtl*5-ft+c-5+ for IT. 

Sylvester gave {Phil. Mag., 1869) the continued fraction 
TT^ 1 1.2^3 3^4 
2 "^ 1 + 1 + 1 + i f •••» 

which is equivalent to Wallis’s formula for tt. This fraction was 
originally given by Euler {Couimi. Amd. Petropol., '\;ol. xi.); it 
is also given by Stern (in Crelle's Journ., vol. x.). 

It may be shown by means of a transformation of the scries for Con- 
, sin X . , . , X x 2 x 2 x^ tinned 

cos and -- that tan a-= ^ . This may bo also 

easily shown as follows. Let g=cos ^/x, and lety'. J/" • • ■ denote nomrtri-' 
the differential coefficients of y with regard to x, then by'forming " j jJ 
these we can show that 4x7/"+27/'+y=0, and thence by Leibnitz's * 
theorem we have 

42.y(n+2) + ( + 2)y(n+ 1) ^ y(n) _ 

Therefore + 

hence - 2 \/xcot Vx= - 2 — . .. 

- 6 -^ -10- -14- 

Replacing Vx by X we have tan x= ~~ — • . . 

] - 3 - 6 - 

Euler gave the continued fraction 

tfln 7 ?T a: (n^ “ 1 ) tan’x {n^ - 4) tan^x (n* - 9) tan** 

1- 3- 6 - ' 7f- 

this was published in M^m, de VAcad. de St Pitersh., vol. vi. 

Glaisher has remarked {Mess, of Math,, vol. iv.)*^that this may bo 
derived by forming the differential equation *' 

(1 - 4 . - m*)7/(’”^= 0 , 

where y = cos ( n arc cos x), then replacing x by cos x, and proceeding 
as in the former case. If we put 71 =0, this becomes 
_ tan X tan^x 4 tan^ 9 tan^x 

*~ 1 + 3 + ,"6+^T+“’"’ 

whence we have 

... t.„ =L 9** . 

&rc v&Il 36 — - " ft ^ ■ # » # 

I+ 8 + 6 + 7 + 2n + l + 

It is possible to make the investigation of the properties of the 
simple^circular functions rest on a purely analyticafbasis. The sine 


4x 
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Purely of x would be defined as a function such that, if {* then 

analyti. ^ 

cal treat- y = siu « ; the quantity ,t would be defined to be the complete integral 


ment of 

circular / 
func- ■' ® 


{ -7^^=rr. We should then* have f - fM . — . Now change 

ioVl-y^ • 

tiouB. the variable dll the integral to s, where y“ + 2^=l, wo then have 

~ - x=^ f arid z must be defined as the cosine of x, and is 

2. 

thus equal to sin s^tMying the equation 8in^j; + cos®iC=l. 

Next consider the differential cejuation 


Vl-y‘‘ Vi -2^ 

d{y\f^l^z^ + z\/l"y‘) = 0; 


This is equivalent to 

i 

hence the integral is 

•j y V 1 - s'-' + sVl -y'^ ~ a constant. 

The constant will be equal to the value ?/> of y when 2 = 0 ; 
whence t/Vi - 2* + 2Vl -y‘ = u. 


The integral may also be obtained in the form 

yz - Vl - yWl - ar' = Vl - u’- 

T nf _ P O _ r* . 

we have a-j~ j^ = y, and sin 7 = sin a cos /3 + cos a sin ft 
cos 7 = cos a cos /3 - sin a sin ft 

the addition theorems, ily means of the addition theorems and 
the values sin ^ = 1 » cos ^ = 0 we can prove that sin (» = cos X, 

cos f = - sin X ; and thence by another use of the addition 

theorems that sin (tt •^^r) = - sin x cos (tt q-a*) = - cos x, from which 
the periodicity of the functions sina;, cos a; follows. 

have also j ^ t logc ( Vf^- + ly) ; 

whence log, ( Vl - y'“ + ly) + log, (Vi - + iz} = ii constant. 

Therefore ( Vl - y'-' + ty )( Vl - 2^ + 12) -= Vl - ir + lu, 
since u=y when 2 = 0 ; whence we have the c(juation 

(cosa-f-(sina)(cos/? 1 isin^) = co3 (a4-/^j + isin (a + /3), 
from which De Moivre’s theorem follows. (E. W. H.) 


We 


TRILOBITIJS. See Crustacea, vol. vi. p. 659 s/ 7 . 

TRINCOMALEE, a town and naval station in the 
island of Ceylon, is siftiated on the north-east coast — 
whi<;li is bold, rocky, and picturesquely wooded — by road 
113 inile3*horth-north-east of Kandy, in 8“ 33' 30" N. lat. 
and 81“ 13'»10" E. long. It is built on the north side of 
the Bay of Triacornaloo, on the neck of a bold peninsula 
separating the inner from the outer harbour. There is a 
lighthouse on the extremity of Foul Point at the southern 
side of the bay, and another on the summit of Round 
•-felahd.* "^rho inner harbour is landlocked, with a safe 
anchorage and deep water close to the princii)al wharves ; 
the outer harbour has an area of about 4 square miles, 
witli a depth of about 70 fathoms. There is an admiralty 
dockyard, and the town is the principal naval station in 
the Indian seas. The breadth of the streets and esplan- 
ades somewliat atones for the mean appearance of the 
houses, but the town generally has a gloomy and im- 
poverished aspect. Pearl oysters are found in the lagoon 
of Tambalagam to the west of the bay. The Government 
buildings include the barracks, the public offices and re- 
sidences of the civil and naval authorities, and the official 
house of the officer commandiug-iii-chief in the Indian seas. 
There is an hospital and outdoor dispensary, and also a 
friend-in-need society. The population of Trincomalee in 
1881 was 10,180. 

The town wasione of the earliest settlements of the Malabar race 
in Ceylon, who at a very early period erected on a height at the 
extremity of the penin.sula, now ci owikkI by Fort Frederick, a temple 
dedicated to Konatha, or Konasir, named the “ temple of a thousand 
columns." The building was desecrated and destroyed in 1()22, 
when the town was taken by the rortiigucse, who made use of the 
materials for the erection of the fort. The town was successivtdy 
hold by the Dutch (1639), the French (1673), the Dutch (1671), 
the French (1782),'* and the Diiteh (1783). After a siege of three 
weeks it surrendered to the British fleet in 1795, {ind with other 
Dutch possessions in Ceylon was formally (;eded to G/cat Britain 
by the treaty of Aifliens in 1802, Its tortifications have lately 
been strengthened. 

TRINIDAD, a West Indian island, lying north-east of 
Venezuela, between 10“ 3' and 10“ 50' N. lat. and 61“ 39' 
and 62“ W. dong., being the most southern of the chain of 
islands separating the Atlantic from the Caribbean Sea. 
Iti^area is 1754 square miles, or nearly 1,123,000 acres. 
In shape the island is almost rectangular, but from its 
north-west and south-west corners project two long horns 
towards Venezuela, enclosing the Gulf of Paria. The 
north-jirest horn terminates in several islands, in one of 
the channels between which ^thS.Boca Grande) lies the 
small British island Cjf Patos. The general aspect of Trini- 
dad is level. But thred parallel ranges, varying from 600 
to 3100 feet in height and clothed with forests, run from 


east to west. The plains are watered by numerous streams, 
and the mountains are deeply furrowed by innumerable 
ravines. The rivers falling into the gulf are somewhat ob- 
structed by shallows, especially the Caroni and the Couva. 
Geologically, as well as botanically and zoologically, Trini- 
dad diliers little from the adjacent mainland, with which 
at one time it probably was connected. The soil, which is 



Map of Trinidad. 


fertile, consists of clay, loam, and alluvial deposits. The 
Moriche palm and mountain cabbage, as well as the cedar 
and the balata, aie prominent objects. Poisonous and 
medicinal plants grow everywhere, and the woods contain 
an inexhaustible supply of timber. There are two mineral 
springs. The most curious natural feature of the island 
is the pitch lake ^ in La Brea, 90 acres in extent, which 
furnishes an important export. Tho climate is healthy, 
the mean temperature being in January 76“ Fain*, and in 
September 79“ ; it occasionally reaches 90“. 

Th« population, which iminbered 109,638 in 1871, waa returned 
ill 1881 at 153,128 (83,716 males and 09,412 femnlea), and in 1885 
at 171,914. Of these about 100,000 are natives of tho ishnfd. prin- 
cipally of African race, 50,000 arc coolies intitxluced fronn India 
(an industilous and prosperous element of the ])opulatiou), wliilc 
the remainder includes the English and other Euiopean settlers. 
About 2000 coolies are introduced annually. Many French families 
from other parts of tho West Indies settled in Triiiitlad many years 
ago, and traces of this and of the SpaiiisJi occupation are obvioms 
in laws, municipal arrangements, language, and population. Tho 
two principal towns are Port of Spain and San Fernando. The 
former (34,000 inhabitants), tho capital of the i-^land, is built oi^a 
g yntly inclined plain near the north-east angle of the Gulf of Pana, 
^ This is vividly described by Charles Kingsloy in At Last, 
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and is a fine and safe port. In the town there are two cathedrals 
(the Roman Catholic and the Anglican), and outside it a botanical 
garden. San Fernando, about 80 miles southward, with a popula- 
tion of 7000, is an important shipping place. 

Of the total area about 300,000 acres are cultivated. The 
principal productions of the island are sugar and cocoa; coffee 
18 also bocoining important. Trinidad lias suffered much from the 
effect of foreign state bounties, especially the export premiums of 
Germany and France. The sugar production in 1871 was 63,000 
tons, in 1881 44,000 tons, and in 1885 64,000 tons. The prin- 
cii)al exports in 1885 were— sugar, 64,000 tons (value £684,675) ; 
rnm, 72,525 galls. (£7878); molasses, 2,416,761 galls. (£45,835); 
cocoa, 14,904,840 lbs. (£421,974); coffee, 20,270 lbs.; asphalt, 
28,505 tons raw and 6731 tons boiled; cocoa-nuts, 9,645,700; 
bitters (Angostura and others) and liquors, 32,240 galls. ; the total 
value was £2,246,664, including £707,421 specie and bullion. 
The imports in 1885 (including bullion and specie) were £2,241,478. 
Among the principal items are cottons, linens, woollens, and textiles 
generally (largely from the United Kingdom), £235,895 ; fish, flour, 
and provisions (principally from the United States), £270,000 ; 
lumber (from Canada), £43,075; rice (half from India), £113,940; 
hardware and machinery (principally from the United Kingdom), 
£116,894 ; gold (principally from Venezuela in transit), £651,398. 
The sailing vessels entering Trinidad ports in 1885 had a burden of 
150,219 tons, tlie steamers a burden of 385,950 tons. The total 
public revenue in 1885 was £429,307, of which £240,444 was for 
customs and excise. The total expenditure was £443,920. There 
are 145 public schools, of which 61 are Government and 61 a3.si.sted, 
with a total attendance of 13,282 scholars. The principal towns 
are connected by railway lines. 

Trinidad was discovered by Columbus on 31st July 1496. It 
remained in S])anish possession (although its principal town, San 
Jose do Oruha, was burnt by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595) until 
1797, wlnm a British expedition from Martini^pe caused its capitu- 
lation, and it was ilnally ceded to Great Britain in 1802 by the 
treaty of Amiens. Its p'.al starting-point as a productive country 
was in 1781, wbcii the Madrid Government began to attract foreign 
immigrants. Trinidad is .still strictly a crown colony of^Great 
Britain. Tlio legislative comicil includes the governor as president, 
and six oilicial and ciglit unoflicial members, all appointed by the 
crown. During tlio labour crisis caused by emancipation and the 
Bubsequent equalization of the Britisli duties on free and slave- 
grown sugar, tlio colony was greatly assisted by the skilful ad- 
ministration of Lord Darris, governor from 1846 to 1851. 

See Dfi Verleuil, Trinidad] Colonial OJJiceList; Guppy, Trinidad Almanao ; 
and Govermneut (Imluijicnl Survey. 

TRIN [TA RIANS (Ordo Sftnrfss Trinitatis et Captoi^mi)^ 
a religions order instituted about the year 1197 by Inno- 
cent III., at the iiLstance of John de Matha (1160-1213) 
and Felix de Valois {oh, 1212), for the ran.sorn of captives 
among tlie Moors and Saracens. The rule wa.s the Augus- 
tiniari, the dress white with a red and blue cross. De 
Matha was the fir.st general and Do Valois the first abbot 
of the mother liouse at (^erffroid near Meaux, where the 
idea of the institution had originated in a miraculous ap- 
parition. By 1 200 as many as 200 Christians had been 
redeemed out of slavery in Morocco by the order, which 
accordingly spread rajddly not only in Franco but also in 
Italy and 8|)ain. Further favoured by llonorius III. and 
Clement IV., the Trinitarians siiread into Portugal, the 
United Kingdom, Bohemia, Saxony, Poland, and Hungary, 
and even into America. In the 18th century they had 
in all about 300 houses; but the order i.s now almost 
extinct. About the middle of the 17th century it wa.s 
stated that in France the “ redem})tions ” up to that time 
had numbered 246, the number of prisoners bought off 
being 30,720; for Castile and Leon the corresponding 
figures were 362 and 11,809. The order is sometimes' 
spokei\ of as the “ ordo asinorum ” from the circumstance 
that ^Originally jts members were not permitted to use 
any other beast of burden. In France* they were known 
as Mathurins from the chapel of St Mathurin or Mathelin 
in Paris, which belonged to them. 

TRINITY HOUSK, Corporation of. An association 
of English mariners, which originally had its head-quarters 
at Deptford in Kent. In its first charter, received from 
Fenry VIII. in 1514, it was described as the “guild or 
fraternity of the most glorious and undividable Trinity of 
St Clement,” the court being made to consist of master, 


wardens, and assistants, numbering thirteen in all and 
elected annually by the brethren. Deptford having been 
made a royal dockyard by Henry VIII., and being the 
station where outgoing ships ^ere supplied with pilots, 
the corporation rapidly developed its influence and useful- 
ness. By Henry VIII. it was entrusted with the direction 
of the new naval dockyard. From Elizabeth, who con- 
ferred on it a grant of arms in 1573, it received authority 
to erect beacons and other marks for the guidance of navi- 
gators along the coasts of England. It was also recog- 
nized as the authority in the construction of vessels for the 
royal navy. In 1604 a select class was constituted called 
elder brethren, the other members beifig called younger 
brethren. By the charter of 1609 the sole management 
of affairs was conferred on the elder brethren, the younger 
brethren, however, having a vote in the election of master 
and wardens. The practical duties of the fraternity are 
discharged by the acting elder brethren, who have all had 
experience in naval affairs; but iis a mark of honour 
persons of rank and eminence are admitted as elder 
brethren and now form a large proportion of the mem- 
bers. In 1647 the corporation was disiiolved by parlia- 
ment, but it was reconstructed 1660, and the charter 
was renewed by James 11. in 1685. A new hall and 
almshouses were erected at Deptford in 176$; but for 
some time the oflices of the corporation had been trans- 
ferred to London, and in 1798 their headquarters were 
removed to Trinity House, Tower Hill, built from the 
designs of Wyatt. By an Act of 1836 they received 
powers to purchase from the crown, as well as from 
private proprietors, all interests in coast light?. F,qr 
the maintenan (!0 of lights, buoys, ttc., they had power to 
raise money by tolls, the surplus being devoted to the 
relief of old and indigent mariners or their near relatives. 

In 1853 the control of the fuiid.s collected by the corpora- ‘ 
tion was transferred to the Board of Trade, and the money 
over which the brethren were allowed independent control 
was ultimately reduced to the private income derived from 
funded and trust property. Their practical duties in the 
erection of lighthouses, buoys, and beacons remain as im- 
portant as ever, the number of persons employed in their 
service being over 800. They also examine navigating 
lieutenants in the royal navy, and act as nautical advisers 
in the High Court of Admiralty. 

TRINITY SUNDAY, which immediately follows Whit- 
sunday, was in the older liturgies regarded merely as the 
“Octave” of Pentecost. The habit of keeping it as a 
distinct festival seems to have sprung up about the 11th 
century. According to Qervase of Canterbury, it was 
Thomas Becket who introduced it into England in 1162. 

The universal observance of it was established by Pope 
John XXII. in 1334. 

TRIPOLI, a North African state, bounded by the Medi- Plate V. 
terrancan on the north, by the desert of Barca (or Libyan 
Desert), which separates it from Egypt, on the east, by 
the Sahara and Fezzan on the south-east, south, and south- 
west, and by Tunis on the north-west. The country is 
made up of a strip of fertile soil adjacent to the sea, 
with vast sandy plains and parallel chains of rocky moun- 
tains, which finally join the Atlas range nea'i’ KairwAn in 
Tunis. It is naturally divided into five par<is, viz,, — Tripoli 
proper, to the north-east of which is the plateau of Birca 
and Jebel al-Akhdar, to the south the oasis of Fezzan, to 
the south-east that of Aujala, and to-the south-west that 
of Ghaddmes.^ It is very badly watered : the rivers are 

* Concerning the last-namfcd distiicts fall information can be*found in 
Sahara und Sudan (Berlin, 1879-81) by Dr Nachtigal, who continued 
the explorations of sonthem Tripoli conqpeilbed by Barth and Rohlfi. 

ConBuit also Narrative of TraieU and Ducoveries in Northern and 
Central Africa, by Denham, Olapperton, and Oudney, Loudon, 1826. 
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small and the desert wells and watering places are often 
dry. As regards the coast, it is extremely difficult to fix 
the exact border between Egypt and Tripoli. The sea- 
board of the Libyan Desert is so little known to Europeans 
that the spacious harbours of Tebruk (Tabraca and Tabarka) 
and Bomba^(Bombaia) have almost escaped notice. The 
land Jx^rdering tha sea to the west of Cape RAs al-Tin does 
not partake df the sterile character o^ the wastes of Barca. 
Tlfe district of t^bel al-Akh(^ (“the Green Mountain”), 
which intervenes between Has al-Tln and Benghazi, abounds 
in wood, water, and other resources; but its ports are 
scarcely worthy of the name, except Derna (Darnis), where 
vessels from Ale:fandria call to embark honey, wool, and 
wax. From MersA Siiza (Apollonia, later Sozusa), now a 
mere boat c^ve, but oyce a powerful city of Cyrenaica, to 
BenghAzi the coast abounds in extensive ruins. BengliAzi 
itself, on the Bay of Sidra (Syrtis Major), is an insignificant 
fortified town trading in cattle and other produce. The 
principal products of the country are corn, barley, olives, 
saffron, figs, and dates, — these last being perhaj)s the finest 
in the whole of North Africa. Fruit also is abundant in cer- 
tain parts, and stf are many kinds of vegetables. The horses 
and muks, though small,, are capable of much hard work. 
The native tissues and pottery are almost as good as those 
of Tunis. ^Great quantities of castor oil come from Tad- 
jura. In consequence of recent events in Tunis, Tripoli 
has become the last surviving centre of the caravan trade 
to Northern Africa. It is at least 250 miles nearer the 
great majts of the interior than either Tunis or Algiers. 
A large proportion of the commerce of Tripoli is in the 
British mercliants or dealers in British goods, who 
send cloth, cutlery, and cotton fabrics southwards and re- 
ceive in return esparto grass, ivory, and ostrich feathers. 
The sirocco blows with great force at times during the 
* autumn, and the heat is as a rule much greater than in 
Tunis. The climate is very variable ; cold nights often 
succeed warm days ; storms are of frequent occurrence ; 
and rain is at times wanting for many months. In addi- 
tion to the capital Tripoli (see below), called TarAbulus 
al-Gharb to distinguish it from the town of the same 
name in Syria, the only important places are Murzuk and 
GhadAmes in tlie interior and BenghAzi (Berenice) on the 
<;oast. The population of the country consists of Moors, 
Arabs, Kabylcs, Kuluglis (descendants of Turkish fathers 
and Moorish mothers), Turks, Jews, Europeans, and 
Negroes. Nothing like a census has ever been attempted, 
and the number of inhabitants is purely a fnatter of con- 
jecture. In the interior the population is very scattered, 
and it is not probable that the total exceeds from 800,000 
to a million. The Europeans (2500 or 3000) on the coast 
are nearly all Maltese. There is a Jewish colony of about 
4000 in the cai)ital, and the trade is almost entirely in 
their hands and in those of the Maltese.^ 

Since 1835 Trip^i has lost the soini-independent character of a 
regency which it formerly enjoyed in common witli Tunis, and lias 
become a vilayet or outlying provinc^e of the Turkish eiftpire. For 
administrative purpoScs it is divided into five districts, which 
are again subdivided into twenty-five cantons, the former being 
governed by rnotasarrifs and the latter by cainiacams. Each vill- 
age has its sheikh, who is assisted by a sort of municipal council. 
Since the in vision of Tunis by the French, the Turkish garrison 
of Tripoli has been considerably reinforced, and many new fortifi- 
cations are partiafly erected on the coast. The chief judge or cadi 
is nominated by the Porte ; Bie mnftis are subject to his authority. 
There are also a criminal court and a comiyercial tribunal. The 
taxes are collected by^ a receiver -general, also nominated from 
Constantinople, and they press very heavily on all classes of the 

' They best known fiuglish work on Tripoli is F. W. and H. W. 
Beechey's Proceedings of the Expedition Explore the Northern Coast 

Africa from Tripoli Kastioards^ London, 1828. Admiral W. H. 
Smyth*a Mediterranean^ Iboiylon, 1854, contains a description of the 
coast. See also R-io, Country of the Moors^ London, 1877, and Broad- 
ley, T\m» Pa$t and Present^ London and Edinburgh, 1882. 


inhabitants. The principal sources of revenue are the usual Mo- 
hammedan taxes. The constant succession of Turkish governors, 
each of whom invariably follows a different policy from that of his 
T>rcdeco88or, has been fatal to the material progress of the country. 
There are few elementary schools in the capital, and instruction 
in the interior is entirely limited to the Koran. 

Ilistory. — After falling successively into tlie hands of the Phee- 
nicians, Homans (a four-.sided triumphal arch, erected in honour 
of Aurelius Antoninus and Aurelius Pius, still stands near the 
Marina gate), Vandals, and Greeks, Tripoli was finally conquered 
by the Arabs twelve centuries ago, and has remainea a Moslem 
state ever since. In 1510 Ferdinand the Catholic of S|)ain took 
it, and thirteen years later it was given to the Knights of St John, 
who were expelled in 1553 by the Turkish corsairs Dragut and Sinan. 
Dragut, who afterwards fell in Malta, lies buried in a much vener- 
ated kuhha close to one of the mosques. After his decease the con- 
nexion between Tripoli and Constantinople seems to have been 
considerably weakened. But the Tripolitan pirates soon became the 
terror and scourge of the Mediterranean; half the states of Europa 
scorn at some time or other to have sent their fleets to bombard the 
ca^rital. In 1714, when Hosain ilm 'AH founded the present line 
of the beys of Tunis,* Ahmed Pasha Caramanli achieved independ- 
ence, and his descendants governed Tripoli until 1835. In that 
year the Turks took advantage of a civil war to reassert their 
authority, and since that date Tri])oli has been governed by repre- 
sentatives of the sultan. 

The khouan {ikhwdn) or semi-religious semi -political fraternities 
which exercise such considerable influence in Tunis, Algeria, and 
Morocco are perhaps still more powerful in Trij>oli. The most 
remarkable is that of the Senusiya^ the cientre of whose authority 
is Jaghbub or Jerabub, north-west of the oasis of Siwa. The 
sectaries of Sem'isiya are found in all parts of North Africa, but 
exist in unusual forc;e in Trijjoli, and particularly in Ghadames 
and Murzuk. A certain halo of romance surrounds the history 
of this powerful s(‘ct ; but its chief has, up to the present time 
(1887), not played any conspicuous part in the affairs of the Soudan 
or in those of the North African littoral. Mohammed el-Senusi 
came originally in 1830 from Mostaghancm in Algeria. He ac(pured 
a higff reputation for sanctity at Fez in Morocco. After a visit to 
Mecca and the holy places ho started a zdiviya or convent-college 
at Alexandria, but, being excommunicated by the sheikh al- Islam 
at Cairo, ho fled across the Libyan Desert to the Jebcl al-Akhdar 
near Bengliazi. He afterwards reiiioved to Jaghbub, which has 
never been visited by any European traveller. Here he established 
his zawiya in the midst of palm-groves and soon gathered nearly 
a thousand followers. His austere doctrines are received with 
enthusiasm in the Moslem states of Northern and Central Africa. 
Pie established some one hundred sanctuaries in every considerable 
dace between Morocco and Mecca, and appointed mukaddemiii or 
ieutenants in nearly every j)art of Islam. Seniisi the elder died 
in 1860 and was succeeded by his son, who bore the title of Al- 
Mahdi. Under his rule the prosperity of the zawiya at Jerabub is 
said to have greatly increased. Pilgrims to Mecca from North 
Africa, as well as those coming from Boriiou and the Sahnran pro- 
vinces, flock there to seek his blessing. He not only receives caravans 
of ivory and ostrich feathers from the dilferont sultans of the in- 
terior, but cargoes of arms and ammunition often arrive for him at 
the almost unlviiown harbours of the coast. Rohlfs, Nachtigal, and 
Duveyiicr found their passage barred by Senusian agents. It was 
confidently cxpceted»Senii8i would make some demonstration at the 
heginniug of the 14th century of the Hijra (November 1882). His 
followers were, however, doomed to disappointment. Most of the 
Tripolitan sheikh.s are affiliated to the Scniisi'ya confraternity. 

From an archaeological point of view Trijxili possesses an interest 
equal to, if not greater than, that which attaches to Tunis. On 
this sdbject the fullest information is afforded by the book of the 
Beccheys, and in a less degree by tliat of Mr Rae. The former is 
illustrated by numerous plans and engravings and still aflbrds the 
safest guide to the antiejuities of Tripoli. (A. M. B.) 

TRIPOLI, the capital of the above country, is situated 
in 32*’ 53' 40" N. lat. and 13“ IP 32" E. long., on a pro- 
montory stretching out into the Mediterranean and forming 
a small bay. Its crenellated enceinte wall has the form of 
an irregular pentagon. A line of small half-ruint?d forts 
is supposed to protect one side of the Harbour, anS the 
castle of the governor the other. The desert almost touches ^ 
the western side of the city, while on the cast is the ver- 
dant oasis of Meshiga, where are still to be seen the tombs 
of the Caramanlian sultanas and the twelve-domed mar- 
about of Sy Hamonda. In the town itself there are seven 

* The Letters (London, 1819) of Richard Tully, who was consul %t « 
TfipoU from 1788 to 1793, throw a strange and vivid light on Tri- 
politan life during the I8th oentury. * 
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principal mosques, six of them possessing lofty minarets 
in the Turkish stylo. The streets are narrow, dirty, and 
unpaved ; there is no European quarter properly so called : 
Tripoli is still a typical Moorish city. Its population num- 
bers about 20,000. 

TRIPOLI (Tardhulm\ a town of Syria, capital of 
Liwa, on the river Kadisha or Abu ‘Ali, in 34** 26' N. lat. 
and 35" 50' E. long., is situated in a fertile maritime plain 
covered with orchards and dominated by a castle over- 
hanging a gorge of the river, some parts of which are, 
perhaps, the work of the crusaders. The port (Al-Mln^i) 
is about two miles distant, on a small peninsula. The 
population is estimated at 17,000, with the port at 24,000 
or a little more. Nearly half of these are Christians, the 
Maronites preponderating. There is a considerable export 
of silk cocoons and a native silk manufacture ; the sponge 
fishery is a largo industry ; tobacco is exported ; and soap 
is made from the olive oil of the district. There are 
eighteen churches, and several monasteries, nunneries, and 
large khdns. 

The anc-ieiit Phnjnician city which we know only by its Greek 
name of Tripolia was the .seat in Persian limes of the federal 
council of Sidou, Tyre, and Ara<lus, each of which cities had its 
separate (| liar ter in the “triple town” (see vol. xviil p. 809). In 
the second and first centuries n.o. it struck coins, on which it is 
designated a “holy and autonomous ” city. These are succeeded 
by imperial coins ranging from 32 R.c. to 221 A.n. About 450, 
and again in 550, it was destroyed by earthquake. The Arabs 
took it in 638 after a prolonged siege, the inhabitants withdrawing 
by sea. It appears from Bcladhori (p. 127) that at this time the 
city still consisted of three fortified places. Mo'awiya recriiitctl 
the population by a colony of Jews and gave it fortifications and a 
garrison against the naval attaiiks of the Greeks, who, notwith- 
standing, retook it for a brief space in the time of Abdalinalik 
(Beladh., id sup.). It was again taken by the Greeks in the war of 
966-69 and was besieged by Basil II. in 995, after which date it 
was hold by a garrison in the pay of the Fatimite caliphs of 
Egypt, wlio treatcil the city with favour and maintained in it a 
trading fleet. At this time, according to the description of Nasiri 
Khosrau (cd. Schefer, p. 40 sqq,), who visited it in 1047, it lay on 
the peninsula of Al-^f^na, batlied on three siiles by the sea, and 
had about 20,000 inhabitants and important industries of sugar 
and paper-making. Of the groat sea-walls and towers there ait> 
still imposing remains. From this date till it was taken by the 
crusaders, after a five years’ siege, in 1109, the ruling family was 
that of 'Ainmar, wlio founded a library of over 100,000 volumes. 
Under the crusaders Tripoli continued to flourish, exjiortcd glass 
to Venice, and had 4000 looms (Quatrern^rc, Jlist. des Sultans 
^fa^^tlou/cs, ii. 103). In 1289 it was taken and destroyed by the 
sultan Kalaun of Egypt, and a new city was begun on the present 
site, which rapidly rose to importance (Ibn BaUita, i. 137). Its 
metliieval prosperity lias olditcrated most relics of remoter antiquity. 

Sre Kennii, MiRsion de, Phenir/ie, p, 12'J w/7. 

TRIPOLITZA, officially Tkipous, a town of Greece, 
(lapital of the nornarchy of Arcadia, is ^tuated in a jilain 
3000 feet above sea-level, 22 miles south-west of Argos. 
The name has reference to the three ancient cities of Man- 
tinea, Pallantium, and Tegea, of which Tripolitza is the 
modern representative. Before tlie war of inxlepende<ice it 
was the capital of the Morca and the seat of a pasha, with 
about 20,000 inhabitants; but in 1821 it was taken and 
sacked by the insurgents, and in 1825 its ruin was com- 
pleted by Ibrahim l^asha. The town has since been re- 
built, and now (1887) contains about 10,000 inhabitants. 
TRISMEGISTUS. See Hermks Tiusmegistus. 

TRISTAN. See Romance, vol. xx. p. 644 sc/. 

Tiy^TAN DA CtJNHA, a group of three small vol- 
canicAslands, situated in the South Atlantic nearly midway 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the coasf of South 
‘ America, the summit of the largest being in 37** 5' 50" S. 
lat. and 12“ 16' 40" W. long. They rise from the low 
submarine elevation which runs down the centre of the 
Atlantic and on which are likewise situated Ascension, St. 
PauFs Rocks, and the Azores ; the average depth on this 
ridge is from 1600 to 1700 fathoms, while depths of 3000 
Jathoms are found on each side of it. The depth betwefe 
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the islands is in some places over 1000 fathoms. Tristan, 
the largest and northernmost island, is nearly circular in 
form, about 7 miles in diameter, with a volcanic cone in 
the centre (7640 feet). Precipitous cliffs, 1000 to 2000 
feet in height, rise directly from the ocean on all sides, 
except on the north-west, where there is ah irregular plain, 
100 feet above the sea, and 2J miles in^lengtli and ^mile 
in breadth. The crjjtor of the central cone is said to be 
filled with a freshwater lake which nevqr freezes. Inac- 
cessible Island, the westernmost of the group, is about 20 
miles from 'Tristan. It is quadrilateral in form, the sides 
being about 2 miles long. The highest point (1840 feet) 
is on the west side ; all round there are perpendicular cliffs 
1000 feet in height. At the base of these are in some 
places narrow fringes of beach a few feet above the sea- 
level. Nightingale Island, the smallest and most southern 
of the group, is 10 miles from Inaccessible Island. Its 
coasts, unlike those of the other two islands, are surrounded 
by low cliffs, from which there is a gentle slope up to two 
})eaks, the one 1100 feet, the other 960 feet high. There 
are two small islets — Stoltenkoff (325 feet) and Middle 
(150 feet) — and several rocks adjacent tiy.thc coast. The 
rocks are feldspathic basalt, dolerite, augite-andosite, side- 
romelane, and palagonite ; some specimens of the basalt 
have por]>hyritic augitc. The caves in Nightingale Island 
indicate that it has been elevated several feet. On almost 
all sides the islands are surrounded by a broad belt of 
kelp, the gigantic southern sea-wced (Mem orqstu pt/ri/era), 
through which a boat may approach the rocky shores even 
in stormy weather. There is no good or safe aneffiorage. 
The beaches and lower lands are covered wUlx-Qt 
growth of tussock grass {Spariina arundinacta\ 5^ to 
10 feet in height, which shelters millions of penguins 
{Eudyptes chrysocoma), which there form their rookeries. 
There is one small tree {Phylica nitida)^ which grows in , 
detached patches on the lower grounds. Independently 
of introduced plants, fifty-five speefies have been collected 
in the group, twenty -nine being flowering plants and 
twenty-six ferns and lycopods. A majority of the species 
are characteristic of the present general flora of the south 
temperate zone rather than any particular part of it : 
botanically the group is generally classed with the islands 
of the Southern Ocean. A finch {Nesospi:a amnkx\ a 
thrush {JN’esocichla ereinita), and a water \\Qm {Gallinula 
7usiotis) are the only land birds — the first two being 
peculiar to the islands. In addition to the penguins 
numerous othbr sea birds nest on the islands, as petrels, 
albatrosses, terns, skuas, and prions. Orie or two land 
shells, a few spiders, several Coleopfera^ a small lepidopter, 
and a few other insects are recorded, but no Orthoptera or 
llymenopUra. The prevailing winds are westerly. De- 
cember to March is the fine season. The climate is mild 
and on the whole healthy, the temperature averaging 68“ 
Pahr. in summer, 55“ in winter, — sometimes falling to 40“, 
Rain is frequent ; hail and snow fall occasionally on the 
lower grckinds. The sky is usually cloudy. The islands 
have a cold and barren appearance. The tide rises and 
falls about four feet. 

The islands were discovered and named by the Portuguese In 
1506. The Dutch described thorn in 1643. D'EtcJiovern landed 
on them in the year 1767, when he gave Nightingale and In- 
accessible Islands their names. Their exact goographical position 
was determined by Captain Denliam ih 1852, and the “Challonger’* 
completed the exploration of the group in 1873. When first dis- 
covered the islands were uninhabited. Towards the end of the 
18th and in the beginning of the 19th century several sealers resided 
on them for longer or shorter periods. In J 810 the islands were 
taken possession of by Groat Britain. In 1817 the garrli)on was 
withdrawn, but Corporal William Glass, his wife and family, and 
two men were allowed to remain. This small colony received addi- 
tions from time to time from shipwrecks,^ from whalers, and from 
the Cape of Good Hope. In 1826 there were 7 men and 2 women 
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btiidea children. In 1878 there were 84 inhabitants, in 1886 97. 
They possese cattle, sheep, and geese. There are usually good 
potato crops. The settlement has always been on the flat stretch 
of land on the north-west of Tristan, and is called Edinburgh. Two 
Germans lived for several yeaft's on Inaccessible Island, but with 
this exception th«re have been no settlements either on this or on 
Kightinjrale Inland. 

TftITON! Th^ genua Triton was constituted by Lau- 
renti, in his Sympm R^tiliumy and tbe name was adopted 
b/ nearly all waiters on Am^JHbia, In Brit, Mu9, Cat, : 
Batrachia Orq^ientiay by G. A. Boulenger, the genus is 
expanded and called by the name Molgey which was used 
by Menrem in his TtrUamen St/st, Amphibia^ 1820. The 
genus belongs to* the division Mecodomta of the family 
ScUamandrida in Strauch’s classification (see Amphibia, 
vol. i. p. 77 1). The definition of Molge given by Boulenger, 
which closely agrees with that of Triton adopted by Strauch, 
is as follows.* Tongue free along the sides, adherent or 
somewhat free posteriorly. Palatine teeth in two straight 
or slightly curved seribs. Fronto-squamosal arch present 
^xcept in M, cristatus)^ ligamentous or bony. Toes five. 
Tail compressed. In Bell’s British Beptilesy 2d ed., 1849, 
four species werfl described as occurring in Britain. Ac- 
cording to Boulenger, th^e are only three British species, 
Molge cristatUy Boul. (Laurenti), M, vulgarisy Boul. (Linn.), 
and M, pa^natUy Boul. (Schneider). We give a short ac- 
count of t^e under the names Triton cristatus, T, ml- 
gariSy and T, palmatus respectively. 

The name Ttiioh cristatus for the first species has been used by 
a great number of authoritative writers on Amphibia^ including 
Laurenti, ^hudi, Bonaparte, Duineril and Bibron, and Strauch, 
and also by Bell and Fleming among students of British fauna. ^ 
ThxuAtttgtt^^id of T, crisiatiLS is as follows : — The males have a 
dorsal crest which is toothed ; the fronto-squamosal arch is absent ; 
the colour of the ventral surface is orange with black spots. This 
species is commonly known as the great water-newt. The average 
length of the adult is 6 inches. The colours are most brilliant in 
• the male, and more developed in the breeding season — spring and 
summer— than in winter. The back is blackish or yellowish brown, 
with round black spots ; the sides of the tail are white. The 
dorsal crest of the male is separated entirely from the tail crest, 
and both disappear in winter. The skin is covered with warty 
tubercles. There are no parotids ; but glandular pores are present 
over the eyes and in a longitudinal series along each side. The 
^ciea is pretty common in ponds and ditches in most parts of 
Britain, but more abundant in the south than in the north ; in 
the neighbourhood of London it is found in great numbers. Its 
food consists of aquatic insects and other small animals ; in the 
spring it dcvdlirs the young tadpoles of the frog with avidity, and 
occasionally it feeds on the smaller species, T, vulgaris. In winter 
it hibernates, either quitting the water and hiding under stones or 
remaining torpid at tne bottom of the water. It breeds chiefly in 
May and Juno. As in all Salarnandrida, a true copulation takes 

S lace and the fertilization of the ova is internal. The female 
eposits each egg separately in the fold of a leaf, which she bends 
by means of her hind feet i the adhesive slime surrounding the 
vitellus keeps the leaf folded. The tadpole when first hatched is 
much more fishdike in form than that of the frog, the body dimin< 
ishing in thickness gradually to the end of the tail. A continuous 
median fin runs along the back from the head, round the end of the 
tail, along the ventrtil median line, to the region of the mils, thus 
extending, as in many fish larvse, in front of the anus. The larva 
possesses throe pairs of branched external gills, and U front of 
these a pair of processei by which it can adhere to fixea objects in 
the water, T. cristatus is abundant throughout Europe, ranging 
from Sweden and Russia southwards to Greece, and from Br&in 
to the Caucasus. 

The diagnosis of T. vulgaris^ the Lissotriton punctcUus of Bell, 
is : — Males witll a dorsal crest continuous witn the caudal, and 
festooned ; belly wot brilliantly coloured ; back spotted. This 
species, often called the commpn or small newt, has a smooth skin, 
no glandular pores on the sides, but two patches on the head. It 
is as abundant in Britain as the former, or® more so, but differs 
somewhat in habits, in autumn and winter being almost entirely 
terrestrial, and only living in water during the breeding season. 
Like the former species^it is carnivorous. It is found in most parts 
of Britaiif, and throughout Europe, excefit in the south of France, 
Spain, and Portugal ; it also extends into temperate Asia. 

T pdlTMUua Tschudi ^Schneider), the Lissotriton pahmipes of 
Bell, 18 thus distinguished : — Male with dorsal crest, which is low 

^ The sp^es of Triton are called in English efts, evets, or newts. 
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with an even margin and continuous with the caudal; IVonto- 
squamosal arch long ; toes in male webbed. Other less distinctive 
features are that the back is flattened, with a rais^ line on each 
side, and the tail in the male truncate, terminatii^ in a short 
slender filament. This species is not so common in Britain as the 
other two ; it is widely distributed throughout Europe. It was 
first discovered in Britain in 1843. 

Boulenger recognizes nineteen species of Molge^ of which nine 
besides those found in Britain are European. Only two species 
occur in America. Strauch gives twenty species. 

TRIUMPH, an honour awarded to generals in ancient 
Rome for decisive victories over foreign enemies; for 
victories in civil war or over rebels a triumph was not 
allowed. The power of granting a triumph rested with 
the senate ; and it was a condition of granting it that 
the victorious general, on his return from the war, should 
not have entered the city until he entered it in triumph. 
Lucullus on his return from Asia waited outside of Rome 
three years for his triumph. The triumph consisted of a 
solemn procession, which, starting from the Campus Martius 
outside the city walls, passed through the city to the Capitol. 

Rome was en fetCy the streets gay with garlands, the 
temples open. The procession was headed by the magis- 
trates and senate, who were followed by trumpeters and 
then by the spoils, which included not only arms, standards, 
statues, <kc., but also representations of battles, and of the 
towns, rivers, and mountains of the conquered country, 
models of fortresses, <kc. Next came the victims destined 
for sacrifice, especially white oxen with gilded horns. 

They were followed by the prisoners who had not been 
sold as slaves but kept to grace the triumph ; they were 
put to death when the procession reached the Capitol. The 
chariot which carried the victorious general (^triumphaior) 
was crowned with laurel and drawn by four horses. The 
general was attired like the Capitolina Jupiter in robes of 
purple and gold borrowed from the treasury of the god ; 
in his right hand he held a laurel branch, in his left an 
ivory sceptre with an eagle at the point. Above his head 
the golden crown of Jupiter was held by a slave who re- 
minded him in the midst of his glory that he was a 
mortal man. Last came the soldiers shouting lo triumphe 
and singing songs both of a laudatory and scurrilous kind. 

On reaching the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, the 
general placed the laurel branch (in later times a palm 
branch) on the lap of the image of the god, and then 
oifered the thank -ofiferings. A feast of the magistrates 
and senate, and sometimes of the soldiers and people, con- 
cluded the ceremony, which in earlier times lasted one 
day but in later times occupied several. A naval or 
maritime triumph Vas sometimes celebrated for victories 
at sea. Generals who were not allowed a regular triumph 
by the senate had a right to triumph at the temple of 
Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban Mount. 

TRIVANDRUM, a town of India, capital of the native 
state of Travancore { q . v,)y is situated in 8® 29’ 3" N. lat. 
and 76® 59' 9" E. long., near the coast, not far from Cape 
Comorin. It is the residence of the maharajah, and con- 
tains an observatory and a museum, besides several other 
fine buildings. Commercially it is inferior in importance 
to Aleppi, the trade centre of the state. In 1881 it had a 
population of 37,652. 

TROAD AND TROY. The Troad (^ Tpycis), or la:^d of Geogia. 
Troy, is the norths western promontory df Asia Minor. 

The name Troad ” is never used by Homer, — who calls * 
the land, like the city, Tpoti^, — but is already known to 
Herodotus. The Troad is bounded on the north by the 
Hellespont and the westernmost part of the Propontis, 
on the west by the .^gean Sea, and on the south by the 
Gulf of Adramyttium. The eastern limit was variously^ 
defined by ancient writers. In the widest acceptation, the 
Tread was identified with the whole of western and south- 
western Mysia, from the iEsepus, which flows into the 

XXIIL — 73 * 
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Propontis a little west of Cyzicus, to the Caicus, which 
flows into the itlgean south of Atarneus. But the true 
eastern boundary is undoubtedly the range of Ida, which, 
starting from near the south-east angle of the Adramyttian 
(5ulf, sends its north-western spurs nearly to the coast of 
the Propontis, in the region west of the ^Esepus and east 
' of the Granicus. Taking Ida for the eastern limit, wo 
have the definition which, as Strabo says, best corresponds 
with the actual usage of the name Troad. Ida is the key 
to the physical geography of the whole region ; and it is 
the peculiar character which this mountain-system imparts 
to the land west of it that constitutes the real distinctness 
of the Troad from the rest of Mysia. Nature has here 
provided Asia Minor with an outwork against invaders 
from the north-west ; and as in the dawn of Greek legend 
the Troad is the scene of the struggle between Agamem- 
non and Priam, so it was in the Troad that Alexander 
won the battle which opened a path for his further 
advance. 

Natural The length of the Troad from north to south — taking a 

divisions, gfcraight line from the north-west point. Cape Sigeum (Yeni 
Shehr), to the south-west point. Cape Lectum (Babk-Calessi) 
—may be roughly given as forty miles. The breadth, from 
the middle point of the west coast to the main range of Ida, 
is not much greater. The whole central portion of this 
area is drained by the Mendere (the ancient Scamander), 
which rises in Ida and is by far the most important river 
of the Troad. The basin of the Mendere is divided by 
hills into two distinct parts, a southern and a northern 
plain. The southern — anciently called the ISamonian plain 
— is the great central plain of the Troad, and takes its 
modern name from Bairamitch, the chief Turkish town, 
which is situated in the eastern part of it near Ida. It 
is of an elongated form, the extent from north to south 
being large in proportion to the average width, and is en- 
closed by hills which, especially towards the south, are low 
and undulating. From the north end of the plain of Bair- 
araitch the Mendere winds in large curves through deep 
gorges in raetamorphic rocks, and issues into the northern 
plain, stretching to the Hellespont. This is the plain of 
Troy, which has an average length of seven or eight miles 
from north to south, with a breadth of some two or three 
from east to west. The hills which enclose it on the south 
and east are quite low, and towards the east the acclivities 
are in places so gentle as to leave the limits of the plain 
somewhat indefinite. Next to the basin of the Mendere, 
with its two plains, the best marked feature in the river- 
system of the Troad is the valley of the Touzla, the ancient 
Satniois. The Touzla rises in the western part of Mount 
Ida, south of the plain of Bairamitch, from which its 
valley is divided by hills; and, after flowing for many 
miles almost parallel with the south coast of the Troad, 
from which, at Assus, it is less than a mile distant, it 
enters the /Egean about ten miles north of Cape Lectum. 
Three alluvial plains are comprised in its course. The 
easternmost of these, into which the river issues from 
rugged mountains of considerable height, is long and 
narrow. The next is the broad plain, which is overlooked 
by the lofty site of Assus, and which was a fertile source 
of fhpply to that city. The third is the plain at the 
embouchure 0*1 the river on the west coast. This was 
anciently called the Halesian (AXri<rtov) plain,’ partly from 
the maritime salt-works -at Tragasce, near the town of 
Hamaxitus, partly also from the hot salt-springs which 
exist at some distance from the sea, on the north side of 
the river, where large formations of rock-salt are also 
found. Maritime salt-works are still in operation at the 
mouth of the river, and its modern name (Touzla = salt) 

Joaststf preserves the ancient association. A striking featurb of 
the southern Troad is the high and narrow plateau which 


runs parallel with the Adramyttian Gulf from east to west, 
forming a southern barrier to the valley of the Touzla^ 
and walling it off from a thin strip of seaboard. This 
plateau seems to have been formed by a volcanic upheaval 
which came late in the Tertiary period, and covered the 
limestone of the south coast with two successive flows of 
trachyte. The lofty crag of Assus, w^hed J)y the sea, is 
like a tower standing detached frofn this line 0 / mountc^in- 
wall. The western coast ir of a different character. 

North of the Touzla extends an undulating plain, narrow 
at first, but gradually widening. Much of it is covered 
with the valonia oak {Querais one of the most 

valuable products of the Troad. Towards the middle of 
the west coast the adjacent ground becomes higher, with 
steep acclivities, which sometimes rise into peaks; and 
north of these, again, the seaboard subsides towards Cape 
Sigeum into rounded hills, mostly low. 

The timber of the Troad is supplied chiefly by the pine- Natural 
forests on the slopes of Mount Ida. But nearly all the product; 
plains and hills are more or less well wooded. Besides the 
valonia oak, the elm, willow, cypress, aqd tamarisk shnib 
abound. Lotus, galingale, and reeds are still plentiful, 
as in Homeric days, about the sLcams in the TrOjan plain. 

The vine, too, is cultivated, the Turks making from it a 
kind of syrup and a preserve. In summer '^nd autumn 
water-melons are among the abundant frrits. Cotton, 
wheat, and Indian corn are also grown. The Troad is, 
indeed, a country highly favoured by nature — with its 
fertile plains and valleys, abundantly and continually irri- 
gated from Ida, its numerous streams, its fine west sea- 
board, and the beauty of its scenery. Urfdtr^U’^gaod — - 
government, it could not fail to be exceedingly prosperous. 

Under Turkish rule, the natural advantages of the land 
suffice to mitigate the poverty of the sparse population, 
but have scarcely any positive result. 

In the Homeric legend, with which the story of the Early 
Troad begins, the people called the Trees are ruled by a history 
king Priam, whose realm includes all that is bounded by ' 
‘^Lesbos, Phrygia, and the Hellespont'^ (/f., xxiv. 544), ^ 

{.e,f the whole Troad," with some extension of it, beyond 
Ida, on the north-west. According to Homer, the Achaeans 
under Agamemnon utterly and finally destroyed Troy, the 
capital of Priam, and overthrew his dynasty. But there is 
an Homeric prophecy that the rule over the TVoes shall be 
continued by iFlneas and his descendants. From the 
** Homeric " Hymn to Aphrodite, as well as from a passage 
in the 20th book of the Iliad (■75-353) — a passage un- 
doubtedly later than the bulk of the book — it is certain 
that in the seventh or sixth century b.c. a dynasty claim- 
ing descent from ^^neas reigned in the Troad, though the 
extent of their sway is unknown. The Homeric tale of 
Troy is a poetic creation, for which the poet is the sole 
witness. The analogy of the French legends of Charle- 
magne warrants the supposition that an Achaean prince 
once hel(l a position like that of Agamemnon. We may 
suppose that some memorable captufie of a town in the 
Troad had been made by Greek warriors. But we cannot 
regard the Iliad in any closer or more exact sense as the 
historical document of a war. The geographical compact- 
ness of the Troad is itself an argument fdr the truth of 
the Homeric statement that it was onefe united under a 
strong king. How that kingdom was finally broken up is 
unknown. Thra(?lan hordes, including the Treres, swept 
into Asia Minor from the north-west about the beginning 
of the seventh century b.c., and it is probable that, like 
the Gauls and Goths ^pf later days, these fierce «invaders 
made havoc in the Troad.“ The Ionian poet Oallinus has 
recorded the terror which they (^ured further south. 

A new period in the history of the Troad begins with 
the foundation of the Greek settlements. The earliest 
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Greek and most important of these were iEolic, Lesbos and 
sVttie- Cyme in iEolis seem to have been the chief points from 

menta. tJie first iEolic colouists worked their way into the 

Tread. Commanding positions on the coast, such as 
Assus and Sigcuhi, would naturally be those first occupied; 
and 8(^e of them may have been in the hands of yEolians 
as early as the lOtf/century b.c. It ai>I>ears from Hero- 
doftis (v. 95) tl^t about ^20 n.c. Athenians occupied 
Sigeum, and were resisted by il^olic colonists from Myti- 
lene in Lesbos, who had already established themselves in 
that neighbourhood. Struggles of this kind may help to 
account for the fa^;t noticed by Strabo, that the earlier 
colonies had often migrated from one site in the Troad to 
another. Such changejj of seat have been, he observes, 
frequent caus!s of confusion in the topography ; and the 
fact has an important bearing on attempted identifications 
of the more obscure ancient sites. 

Among the Greek towns in the Troad, three stand out 
0»ek with esptKual prominence— Ilium in the north, Assus in 
BIuib. the south, and Alexandria Troas in the west. The site of 
the Greek Ilium marked by the low mound of Ilissarlik 
(“place of fortresses ”) in, the Trojan plain, about three 
miles from the Hellespont. Tlie early Greek settlers in 
the Troad jjaturally loved to take Homeric names for 
their towns. The fact that Homer pla(;es the town of 
Dardania far inland, on the slopes of Ida, did not hinder 
the founders of •the iEolic Dardanus from giving that 
name to their town on the shores of the Hellespont. The 
site of the historical Thymbra, again, cannot be reconciled 
with th^t of the Homeric Thymbra. ISirnilarly, the clioice 
oT the name Ilion in no way justifies the assumption that 
the Greek settlers found that spot identified by tradition 
with the site of the town which Homer calls llios. It 
(Joes not even warrant the hyjiothesis that they found a 
shrine of Athene Ilias existing there. For them, it would 
be enough that the sounding name could be safely appro- 
priated, — the true site of Homeric Ilias being forgotten or 
disputed, and that their town was at least in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Homeric battlefields. The Greek Ilium 
may have been founded about 700 b.(.?. It is noticeable 
that no ancient writer suggests a later date than the time 
of Croesus (c. 550 b.c.); and Strabo says that the 
establishment* of the colony at Ilissarlik — after previous 
occupation of a different site — took place “in the time 
of the Lydians” (lirl AvSwr). It would be reasonable to 
infer that the Greek Ilium preserved some well-marked 
traces of Lydian* influence, perhaps in architecture or art, 
perhaps in manners or traditions. The traces of Lydian 
workmanship found in the excavations at Hissarlik are 
thus easily explained, without recourse to the shadowy 
hypothesis of a distinct Lydian settlement on the spot. 
When Xerxes visited the Trojan plain, he “ went up to 
the Pergarnon of Priam,” and afterwards sacrificed to the 
Ilian Athene (Herod., vii. 42). It is doubtful whether the 
“ Pergarnon ” meant Mias at the Greek Ilium, or at linother 
site (to be mentioned presently), BunArbashi; strong 
reasons in favour of the latter have lately been adduced 
by Mr George Nikolaides, in his TAiaSos '^TparrfyiKy 
AtcuTKcv?}. In the 4th century Ilion is mentioned among 
the towns of the Troad which yielded to Dercyllidas (399 
B.O.), and as captured by Charidemus (359 b.u,). It pos- 
sessed walls, but was a petty place, of little strength. In 
344 B.c. Alexander, cmi landing in the Troad, visited 
Ilium. In their temple of Athene the Ilians showed him 
arms whi^ had serveU in the Trojan war, including the 
shield of Achilles. Either then, of after the battle of 
Granicus, Alexander directed that the town should be 
enlarged, and should have the rank of “city,” with politi- 
cal indepen4ence, and exemption from tribute. The battle 
of Ipsus (301 B.C.) added north-western Asia Minor to tVe 


dominions of Lyaiinachus, who executed the intentions 
of Alexander. He gave Ilium a wall 5 miles in circuin-^ 
fereiice, incorporating with it some decayed towns of the 
neighbourliood, and built a handsome temple of Athene. 

In the 3d century b.c. Ilium was the head of a federal 
league (koivoV) of free Greek towns, which probably in- 
cluded the district from Lainpsacus on the Hellespont to 
Gargara on the Adramyttian Gulf. Twice in that 
century Ilium was visited by Gauls. On the first occasion 
(278 B.c.) the GauKs, under Lutarius, souglit to establish 
a stronghold at lliimi, but speedily abandoned it as being 
too weak for their purpose. Forty years later (218 B.c.) 

Gauls were brought over by Attains I. to help him in his 
war against Acbeus. After deserting his standard they 
proceeded to pillage the towns on the Hellespont, and 
finally besieged Ilium, from which, however, they were 
driven off by the troops of Alexandria Troas. At the 
beginning of tlie 2d century B.c. Ilium was in a state of 
decay. As Demetrius of Scepsis tells us, the houses “had 
not even roofs of tiles,” but merely of thatch. Such a 
loss of prosperity is sufficiently explained by the incursions 
of the Gauls and the insecure state of the Troad during 
the latter part of the 3d century. The temple of the Ilian 
Athene, however, retained its prestige. In 192 B.c. 
Antiochus the Great visited it before sailing to the aid of 
the jEtolians. In 100 B.c., shortly before tlie battle of 
Magnesia, the Homans came into the Troad. At the 
moment wdien a Roman army was entering Asia, it was 
politic to recall the legend of Roman des(!ent from iEneas. 
Lucius •Scipio and the Ilians w'crc alike eager to do so. 

Ho offered sacrifice to the Ilian Athene; and after the 
peace with Antiochus (189 b.c.) the Romans annexed 
Rha^teiim and Gergis to Ilium, “not so much in reward 
of recent services, as in memory of the source from which 
their nation sprang.” The later history of Ilium is little 
more than that of Roman benefits. A disaster befell the 
pli^cc in 85 b.c., when Fimbria took it, and left it in ruins; 
but Sulla presently caused it to be rebuilt. Augustus, 
while confirming its ancient privileges, gave it new terri- 
tory. Caracalla (211-217 a'.d.) visited Ilium, and like 
Alexander paid honours to the tomb of Achilles. The 
latest coins found on the site are those of Constantiiis 
II. (337-361). In the 4th century, as some rhetorical 
“Letters” of that age show, the Ilians still did a profit- 
able trade in attracting tourists by their pseudo-Trojan 
memorials. After the 4th century the place is lost to 
view. But we find from Constantine Rorphyrogenitus 
(911-959) that in his day it was one of the places in the 
Troad which gave names to bishoprics. 

While the Greek Ilium at Hissarlik owed its importance Assus. 
to a sham pretension, which amused sight-seers and occa- 
sionally served politicians, Assus, on the south coast, has 
an interest of a more genuine kind, and is, indeed, a better 
type of ancient town-life in the Troad. Its situation is 
one of the most magnificent in all the Greek lands. The 
seaward faces of the isolated and sea-w^ashed rock on 
which Assus stood are carved to south and south-west 
into terraces. The natural cleavage of the trachyte into 
joint planes had already scarped out shelves w hich it Y’as 
comparatively easy fpr human labour to shape ; and so, 
high up on this cone of trachyte, the Greek town of Assus 
was built, with its colonnades, baths, theatre, its public 
walks and its monuments of the dead, mounting tier above 
tier, till the summit of the crag was crowmed with a Doric 
temple of Athene. The view from the summit is not 
only very beautiful but also of great historical interest. 

In front is Lesbos, one of whose towns, Methymna, is said 
to have sent forth the founders of Assus, as early, perhaps, 
as 1000 or 900 B.c. The whole south coast-line of the 
Troad is seen, and in the south-east the ancient territory 
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of Pergamuni, from whose masters the possession of Assus 
passed to Rome by the bequest of Attains III. (133 b.c.). 
The great heights of Ida rise in the east. Northward the 
Touzla is seen winding through its rich valley from a 
rocky defile in the east to the oak-forests in the western 
hills. This valley was traversed by the road which St 
Paul must have followed when he came overland from 
Alexandria Troas to Assus, leaving his fellow-travellers to 
[)roceed by sea. The north-west gateway of Assus, to 
which this road led, is still flanked by two massive towers, 
of Hellenic work, and of an age which leaves no doubt 
that they are the same between which St Paul entered 
the town. On the shore below, the ancient mole at which 
he embarked for Mytilene with his companions can still 
be traced by large blocks under the clear water. Assus 
affords the only harbour on the 50 miles of coast between 
Cape Loctum and the east end of the Adramyttian Gulf ; 
hence it must always have beeJi the chief shipping-place 
for the exports of the southern Troad. Too much off the 
highways to become a centre of import trade, it was thus 
destined to be a commercial town, content with a modest 
provincial prosperity. The great natural strength of the 
site protected it against petty assailants ; but, like other 
towns in that region, it has known many masters, - 
Lydians, Persians, the kings of Pergamum, Romans, and 
Ottoman Turks. From the Persian wars to about 350 
B.c. Assus enjoyed at least partial independence. It was 
about 348-345 b.c. that Aristotle spent three years at 
Assus with Hermeas, an ex-slave who had succeeded his 
former master Eubulus as despot of Assus and Alarneus. 
Aristotle has left some verses from an invocation to Arete 
(Virtue), commemorating the worth of Herrneas, who had 
been seized by Persian treachery and put to death. 
Under its Turkish name of Beihram, Assus ^ is still the 
commercial port of the southern Troad, being the place to 
which loads of valonia (acorn-cups for tanning) are con- 
veyed by camels from all parts of the country. The 
recent excavations at Assus, conducted by explorers repre- 
senting the Archa3ological Institute of America, have 
yielded results far more valuable for the history of Greek 
art and architecture than any excavations yet undertaken 
in the Troad. The sculptures form one of the most 
important links yet discovered between Oriental and 
early Greek art, especially in respect of the types of 
animals. The later Hellenic town-walls of Assus also well 
repay the new study which they have received. With 
their ramparts, towers, and posterns ‘they form the finest 
and most instructive extant specimen of Greek military 
engineering. The director of the exploration, Mr J. T. 
Clarke, published in 1882 an excellent report on the work 
so far as it had then been carried. 

Alex- Alexandria Troas stood on the west coast at nearly its 
middle point, a little south of Tenedos. It was built by 
Antigonus, perhaps about 310 B.c., and was called by him 
Antigonia Troas. Early in the next century the name 
was changed by Lysimachus to Alexandria Troas, in 
honour of Alexander’s memory. As the chief port of 
north-west Asia Minor, the place prospered greatly in 
Rofnan times, and the existing remains sufficiently attest 
its former hn[)ortance. The site is now covered with 
valonia oaks; but the circuit of the old walls*can be traced, 
and in several places they are fairly well preserved. They 
had a circumference of about 6 English miles, and were 

^ The nftino Assus ]»rol)iibly means “dwelling/' “town," being con- 
nected with the Sanskrit vas^ “to dwell,” which appears in the 
(Ireek os/w, and also in the ending of such names as Mylosa and 
Larissa, where in Greek the a is alternatively single or double— an 
ending which, as Fligier has shown, is found in old town names from 
India to Dacia. Homer supplies an example in lus ** steep Pedasus " 
on tlie Satniois, and it has been suggested by Mr J. T. Clarke that 
Pedasus may have been identical in site with the later Assus. 


fortifled with towers at regular intervals. Remains of some 
ancient buildings, including a bath and gymnasium, can be 
traced within this area. The harbour had two large basins, 
now almost choked with sand. A Romap colony was sent 
to the place, as Strabo mentions, in the reigi^of Augustus, 

The abridged name “ Troas ” (Acts ^vi. 8) was probably 
the current one indater Roman ' times. The site is now 
called Eski Stambul. ' , 

Many classical sites of less note in the Troad have been Other 
identified with more or less certainty. Neandria seems 
be rightly fixed by Mr F. Calvert at Mount Chigri, a hill 
not far from Alexandria Troas, remarkable for the fine 
view of the whole Troad which it commands. Cebrene 
has been conjecturally placed in i the easte^^n part of the 
plain of Bairamitch, Palsescepsis being further east on 
the slopes of Ida, while the now Scepsis wds near the site 
of Bairamitch itself. The evidence for this, however, is 
ambiguous. At the village of K^ulaklee, a little south of 
the mouth of the Touzla, some Corinthian columns and 
other fragments mark the temple of Apollo Smintheus 
and (approximately) the site of the**Homeric Chryse. 

Colonae was also on the wes6 coast, opposits Tenedos. 
Scamandria occupied the site of Eneh, in the middle of 
the plain of Bairamitch, and Ceiichreae was probably some 
distance north of it. The shrine of Palamedes, mentioned 
by ancient writers as existing at a town called Polymedium, 
has been discovered by Mr J. T. Clarke on a site hitherto 
unvisited by any modern traveller, between. Assus and 
Cape Lectum. It proves to have been a sacred enclosure 
(temenos) on the acropolis of the town; jpf 

Palamedes stood on a rock at the middle of its southern 
edge. Another interesting discovery has been made by 
Mr Clarke, — viz., the existence of very ancient town walls 
on Gargarus, the highest peak of Ida. • 

The modern discussion as to the site of Homeric Troy Site of 
may be considered as dating from Lechevalier’s visits to Homeric 
the Troad in 1785-86. Homer describes Troy as ‘‘a great 
town,*^ ‘‘ with broad streets,’’ and with a high acropolis, or 
‘‘ Pergamus,” rising above it, from which precipitous rocks 
descend abruptly to the plain beneath. Those are the 
precipices over which the Trojans proposed to hurl the 
wooden horse, “ when they had dragged it to the summit.” 

Homer marks the character of the acroj)oli8 By the epithets 
“lofty,” “windy,” and more forcibly still by “beetling.” 

One site iu the Trojan plain, and one only, satisfies this 
most essential condition. It is the h;!! at its southern 
edge called the Bali Dagh, above the village of BunAr- 
bashi. It has a height of about 400 feet, with sheer 
precipices descending on tlie south and south-west to the 
valley of the Scamaiider (Mendere). Remains found upon 
it— though it has never yet been thoroughly explored — 
show it to have been the site of an ancient city. Homer 
describes two natural springs as rising a little to the 
north'Yest of Homeric Troy. A little to the north-west 
of BunArbashi these springs still exiist. “ This pair of rivu- 
lets are the immutable mark of nature by which the height 
towering above is recognized as the citadel of Ilium ” (E. 
Curtius). 

The low mound of Hissarlik - the silfe of the Greek Rejec- 
Ilium — stands only 112 feet above th6 level of the open^l<^®®^ 
plain in which it is situated. To call it “ heStling ” ^ 

(o<l>pv6€(T(ra) would have been a travesty of poetical 
licence on which no poet could •have ventured, and to 
describe it as “ lofty ” or “ windy ” would have been not 
less strange. There are no natural springs nq^r it, such 
as Homer mentions. The uEolic settlers, having called 
the place Ilion, naturally persijited in maintaining its 
identity with Troy. Poleinon, a native of the Greek 
Ilium, who lived about 200 B.c., declared that his fellow- 
ti>wnsmen could show the very stone on which Palamedes 
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had given lessons in the game of draughts. The only 
other ancient writer who is known to have admitted the 
Ilian claim is Hellanicus of Lesbos {c, 482-397 b.c.), who, 
as Strabo remarks, wished '*to gratify the Ilians, as is his 
wont.” Like the Ilians, Hellanicus was of yEolian origin ; 
and in compiiing the local legends of various places he is 
knowd to have been wholly uncritical, merely repeating 
By ai* what was told to him as he had heard it. On the other 
oient hand, the claim o*f the Greek* Ilium to stand on the site of 
criticism was decisively rejected by the general consent of 
those ancient writers who liad any claim to critical 
authority. The ovator Lycurgus (c. 332 b.c.) speaks of 
the site of Troy as desolate, and this at a moment when 
the recent visit of Alexander the Great to the Greek Ilium 
(334 B.C.) hai drawn attention to the claim made by its 
inhabitants. Pemetrius, a native of Scepsis in the Troad, 
who flourished about 160 b.c., wrote a book entitled 
TpwtKos Atd/fo<r/xos (“T^he Marshalling of the Trojans”), 
an exhaustive commentary on the catalogue of the Trojan 
forces in the second book of the Iliad. Demetrius knew 
the topography oi the Troad as thoroughly as he knew tlie 
text of Homer. The extant notices of his work, which 
had a great reputation ih antiquity, warrant the belief 
that he was not only learned but acute. In the Diacosyum, 
which was •the chief work of his life, he must have 
bestowed much thought on the question as to the site of 
Homeric Troy, -r the central point of his subject. He 
pronounced decidedly, as wo know from Strabo, against 
the claim bf the Greek Ilium. It has been suggested 
that Demetrius rejected the Ilian claim because, as a 
itati\'e of Scepsis, he was jealous of Ilium, — a suggestion 
which is not only absurd in itself, since it assumes that 
such a motive would have induced Demetrius to mar his 
life’s work, but also betrays ignorance of Strabo’s text. 
Scepsis was not a possible claimant of the contested 
honour, since it was not in the plain of Troy but in the 
plain of Bairamitch ; and further, Demetrius had already 
provided in another manner for the Homeric dignity of 
Scepsis by making it the royal seat of Aeneas on the 
strength of its position relatively to Lyrnessus. The 
verdict of Demetrius against the Ilian claim was also the 
general verdict of the other ancient writers consulted by 
Strabo, as tlyj latter’s language shows. From the pasvsage 
in which Strabo notices the various definitions of the Troad 
(xiii. § 4) it appears that among such writers were the 
following historians and geographers : — Chawn of Lamp- 
sacus (flor. 500 b.c.), Damastes of Sigeum (400 b.c.), 
Scylax of Caryanda (350 b.c,), Ephorus of Cyme (340 
B.C.), Eudoxus of Cyzicus (130 b.c.). It is to such writers 
as these that Strabo refers when he indicates the general 
consent of his authorities. In favour of the claim of the 
Greek Ilium, on the other hand, there are only two literary 
witnesses, and these, as we have seen, are alike worthless. 
Equally valueless from a critical point of view is the fact 
that the Ilian claim was sometimes allowed bjj soldiers 
or statesmen who Vished to utilize Trojan memories. 
They required an official Troy, and they cared not where 
they found it. Nothing could more curiously illustrate 
the extreme jjpverty of the case for the Greek Ilium than 
the fact that sonm of its advocates have been reduced to 
arguing as if Alexander and Lucius Scipio, when they 
led their armies through the Troad, had been conducting 
archaeological excursions, and as if thei^ acquiescence in a 
convenient local myfli had the weight of independent 
critical testimonies. • 

In negativing the Ilian claim ^th^ conclusion of ancient 
tnodanu criticism has been confirmed by a great preponderance of 
modern opinion. Sin«e Lechevalier visited the Troad in 
1785-86 an overwhelming majority of competent judges 
have favoured his belief that the Bali Dagh above Bun4r- 


bashi was the Pergamus of the Homeric poet’s conception. 

Before Leake’s visit this opinion had been expressed by 
Choiseul-Gouffier, Morritt, Hawkins, Oell, and Hamilton. 

Leake spoke with a decision which derives additional 
weight from the habitual sobriety of his acute judgment, 
and fyom the care with which, in this case, he had ex- 
amined the alleged objections to the view which he finally 
adopted. He remarks that no one accustomed to observe 
the sites of ancient Greek towns could fail to fix on Bundr- 
bashi ‘‘for the site of the chief place of the surrounding 
country.” So Mr Tozer, in his Highlands of Turkey^ says : 

“ A person accustomed to observe the situation of Hellenic 
cities would at once fix on this as far more likely to have 
recommended itself to the old inhabitants of the country 
than any other in the neighbourhood.” Count von Moltke 
has expressed the same opinion, that “he knew no other 
site in the Trojan plain for a chief town of ancient time.” 
Another supporter of Bun.irbaslii is Forchhammer, Another 
is Kiepert. The opinion of Ernst Curtius has been already 
cited. But space precludes more names ; it is enough to 
say that the correspondence of the Bali Dagh with the 
Homeric Pergamus — a correspondence absolutely unique 
in the Trojan plain — has been recognized with virtual una- 
nimity by modern travellers who have patiently inspected 
the scenery of the Jliad^ having competent knowledge, and 
being free from bias in favour of a theory formed before 
their visit. Partial excavations on the summit of the Bali 
Dagh have been more than once undertaken, with the result 
of discovering ancient walls. Pottery, too, has been found 
there, j^mrt of which is allowed on all hands to be probably 
as old, at least, as 900 b.o. But the Bali Dagh has never 
yet been explored with any approach to thoroughness. 

The result of the excavations conducted by Dr Schlic- The re- 
mann on the mound of Hissarlik has been to lay bare*»aiMet 
the remains of the Greek Ilium, and also, below these, 
some prehistoric remains of a rude and poor kind. In 
7Voy, his first book on the subject, the cx])lorer held that 
tire remains of the Greek Ilium ceased at a depth of 6 feet 
below the surface, and that all the other remains, down to 
52 J feet, were prehistoric. He distinguished the latter 
into five groups, representing five prehistoric “cities” 
which had succeeded each other on the site ; and in his 
second work, //tbs, he added to these a sixth prehistoric 
city, on the strength of some scanty vestiges of supposed 
Lydian workmanship, found at a depth of feet. In 
both lx)oks, Homeric Troy was identified with the third 
prehistoric city from the bottom, which was supposed to 
have been destroyed, though not totally, by fire. Professor 
Jebb was the first to show (1) that the lines of demarcation 
between the alleged prehistoric strata, as drawn in 
could not bo accurate, and (2) that, if any part of the pre- 
historic remains could bo supposed to represent Homeric 
Troy, it must be that part which Dr Schliemann had called 
the second city from the bottom, and the destruction of 
which by fire appeared to have been total. In 1882 the 
architects employed by Dr Schliemann proved that the 
stratification given in Ilio% had in fact been incorrect. 

The errors, too, affected precisely that region of the deposit 
which was most important to the Trojan hypothesis, viz., 
the lower strata. In Dr Schliemann’s third volume, Ih'qja^ 
these errors were admitted ; and Troy was how identified, 
no longer with the third city, but with the second, of which 
the supposed area was now enlarged. Another fact to 
which the English critic had drawn attention was that the 
remains of the Greek Ilium must extend to a considerably 
greater depth than 6 feet below the surface. Further 
examination confirmed this view also. It showed that the 
remains on the mound at Hissarlik belong to the following 
pertods or groups. (1) At the top, the remains of the . 

Greek Ilium as it existed in the Boman age, i.^., as rebuilt 
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after its destruction Uy Fimbria in 80 hx. (2) A city 
which, like the former, extended beyond the mound of 
Hissarlik (its acropolis) over the adjacent j)lain. This 
corresponds witli the Greek Ilium of the Macedonian age, 
as embellished and enlarged by Lysiinachus, c. 300 K(\ 
( 3 ) A smaller city, probably confined to the mound. Here 
we may recognize the Greek Ilium as it existed before tlie 
Macedonian age. It was a small and poor place, as appears 
from the known incidents of its history in the 5th and 4th 
centuries B.c., owing its chief importauco to the shrine of 
Athene llias. (4) A petty town or village, confined to the 
mound, and poorly built. The evidence of architecture 
fails to decide whether it w’as Hellenic or not ; if Hellenic, 
it might represent the primitive settlement of the yEolic 
colonists, perhaps c. 700 b.c. Jt was a small house in this 
village that Dr Schliemann at first identified with Priam’s 
palace. The ground-plan shows four rooms, of which the 
largest moiisured 24 feet 4 inches by 1 2 feet. (5) A large 
town, to which the mound was only acropoli.s, and which 
extended to some distance .south and .south-ea.st over the 
jilain. These remains are unquestionably prehistoric. ( 6 ) 
A few remains of a small settlement which, if indeed di.stim^t 
from No. 5, preceded it. The rea.son for distingui.shing 
6 from 5 is that some of the acropolis buildings of 5 are 
above tho.se of fi, and seem to have been built on carefully 
levelled ground. Ajuart frojii architectural evidence, objects 
found in the excavations prove that the remains of the 
historical age cxtcuid much below 6 feet. One of tbe.se 
was a terra-cotta disk, stamped with the head of a warrior, 
in an advanced style of workiriauship, found at 26 feet 3 
inches below the surface (7Voy, ]>. 294). Another is a terra- 
cotta ball, found at 26 feet, which (;annot be oMer than c. 
360 B.o. Then, at 20 feet, was found anotliev terra-cotta, 
marked with the Greek letter P. A piece of ivory, belong- 
ing to a seven-stringed lyre, and therefore not older than 
<\ 660 w'as found at 26 feet. Thus we have at His- 
sarlik the reinaius of the Greek Ilium in three successive 
phase.s, -Homan, ^facedonian, and yKolic, and below thellte 
the remains of at least one prehi.storic settlement, the age 
and origin of which are unknown. 

Thoir re- We can no longer either [nove or disprove that the.se 
Istion to prehistoric remains are those of a town which was once 
Homer, , siege, and which originally gave ri.se to the 

legend of Troy. Pint nuKst certainly it is not the “ lofty ” 
Troy of wdiich the Homeric poet was thinking w^hen he 
embodied the legend in the Jliad. The conception of 
Troy which dominates tlie f Iliad is based on the site at 
Punfirbaslii, and suits no other. The sole jdiraso in the 
epic which favours Hi.ssarlik oc(mrs in book xx. (216 «</.), 
where Dardaiiia is said to have been built on the spurs of 
^ Ida, when Jlio.s “had not yet been built in the j)lain and 
this ])hrasc occurs in a passage which, as the best recent 
critics agree, is one of tJie latest interpolations in the Hatd^ 
having been coiupo.sed after the Greek Ilium bad actually 
arisen “ in the plain.” Its pn 5 }) 0 .se was the same as that 
which api)ears in the Hymn to Aphrodite, viz., to glorify 
reputed descendant. s of .^^nea.s, and it probably belongs to 
the same age, the 7tli century B.r. The tactical data of the 
Iliad — those derived from the incidents of the W'ar ean- 
• not 4)e treated with such rigour as if the poem W'ere a 
military history. Put Nikolaides has shown tliat they (!an 
. at least be brought into general agreement with the site 
at Bun^rbasbi, while they are hopelessly incompatible with 
Homeric Hissarlik. The Iliad makes it clear that the general 
concep- description of the Trojan plain w%as founded on accurate 
knowledge. At this day all the essential Homeric features 
can be recognized. And it is probable that the poet wdio 
created the Troy ')f the fliad knew, personally or by 
descrijdiou, a strong town on the Bali Dagh above Bufi^r- 
bashi. The legend of the siege may or may not have 


arisen from an older town at Hissarlik, which had then 
disappeared. Tlie poet might naturally place his Troy 
in a position like that of the existing strong city on the 
Bali Dagh, giving it a “ beetling acropolis and handsome 
buildirig.s, w hile he also reproduced the general course of 
the rivers and that striking feature, — an indelible mark of 
the locality,' -the natural springs at the foot of the hilT, just 
beyond the city gates on the north-west^ But, while he 
thus imagined his Troy in the general likeness of the town 
on the Bali Dagh, he would retain the privilege of a poet 
who was adorning an ancient legend, and wdiose theme 
was a city that had long ago vanished. Instead of feeling 
bound to ob.serve a rigorous accuracy of local detail, he 
w'oukl rather feel impelled to avoid it ; he w’ould use hia 
liberty to introduce .some traits borl'ow^ed from other scenes 
known to him, or even from imagination. To this extent, 
and in this sense, his topography w^ould be eclectic. Such 
a consideration might .suffice to ^ explain the fact, well 
known to tlio.se who have studied this question on the 
spot, that neither Biimlrbaslii nor any other one site can 
be harmonized with every detail of th»^.}>oern. The re- 
commendations of Biin.irba.shi arc, first, that it satisfies 
the capital and e.s.sential condiiions, while no other site 
does so, and secondly, that the particular difficulties 
wdiich it leaves unsolved are relatively slight and few. 
This character of Homeric topography hecoirtes still easier 
to understand, if, as most critics would now concede, our 
Iliad contains work of various liands and ages. Few 
(questions, perhaiis, of equal literary interest have been so 
much confu.sed by inattention to the first conditions of 
the problem. The tale of Troy, as the Iliad gives It, is 
e.sscntially a poetical creation ; and we have no evidence 
other than the Iliad. That i.s, our solo data are (1) of the 
mythical class, (2) of inadequatij precision, and (3) of un- 
certain origin. But they show^ a general knowledge of the 
ground ; and the question is how far particular features of 
the ground can bo recognized in the i)oem. It may he 
doubted whether the case admits of any solution more 
definite than that whicli lias been indicated above. 

Bibliography. — 1. Works doalin^^ with tlio Troacl generally, — 
Strabo, bk. xiii. ch. 1, is tlio principal source for the ancient Troad. 
Of hooks l)y modern travellers in Asia Minor the following may be 
mentioned : — Philip Barker Webb, in the Italian Bihliotcca Jeerbi, 
June and July, 1821, whose studies arc better known through the 
French edition, Topogntphie. dr, la Troadr^ 1844 ; W. M. Leake, 
Journal of a Tour in Asia Minoi\ London, 1824 ; P. de Tchihatchef, 
Asie Mimure^ &c., Parts, 1853-69; R. Virchow', “Bcitrage zur 
Landc.skimde derTroas,” in Trans, of Berlin Acad., 1879 ; H. F. 
Tozer, The Highlands of Turkey y 1869; IF. Sefiliemann, Beise der 
Troas in J/ai, 1881 ; Joseph T. Clarke, Jirport on the Investigations 
at Assos, Boston, U.S.A., and London, 1882, including “Notes on 
the Geology and Topography of tlie Troad ” by J. S. Dillcr, and on 
“ Bunarbashi,’' Ac., by AV. C. Law'ton and (;. H. Walker. J, T. 
Clarke’s “ Notc.s on Greek Shore.s,” in the Report of the ArchsBO* 
logical Tn.stituto of America for 1880, are also valuable, 

2. For the question us to the site of Troy, sec — Lechevalier, 
Voxjage de la Trondey Paris, 1802 ; Gustave D’Kichthal, Lc Site de 
Truie srlon Ijochcvaliery Ac., Paris, 1875 ; H. Schliemann’s Troy 
(1875), //W (1880), Ti'oja (1884), which cpntain many good plans 
and illustrations ; K. Prentano, Zvr Losung der troin^iischen Arage, 
Heilbronn, 1881, and Troiaund Hcu-Ilion, ibid.y 1882 ; R. C. Jebb, 
“Sebliemaim’sllios," in Edinb. No. ceexiv., April, 1881 ; 14., 
“Homeric and Hellenic Ilium,” in of Hellenic SludieSy vol, 
ii. pp. 7-43, 1881 ; Id., “ The Ruins at Hissarlik,” iii. 185-217, 
1882; Id., “Homeric Troy,” in Fminighily prvieWy April, 1884 ; 
G. Nikolaides, ’IXid5oy ^rparrjyLKh AiaoKevi^y Athens, 1883 ;^P. W, 
Forchhaniiner, Erkldrung der lliuSy anf Orund der in der beigege- 
henen OnginalKaris von Spralt and Forchhaimner dargcstelUen 
tofyischen und physischen EigcnthUmlkhkeiten der Troischen Ebene, 
Kiel, 1884; and W. J. Stillman, “Los Decouvertes de Schliemann,’* 
in the journal L' Homme. Paris, October, 1884. (R. C. J.) 

Lecenj) of Tuoy, 

According to Greek legend,, tke oldest town in the 
Troad was that founded by Teucer, who was a son of 
the river Scamander and the nymph Idma. Tzetzes says 
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that the Scamander in question was the Scamander in 
Crete, and that Teucer was told by an oracle to settle 
wherever the “ earth-born ones attacked him. So when 
he and his company were 'attacked in the Troad by mice, 
which gnawed their bow-strings and the handles of their 
shields, he Settled on the spot, thinking that the oracle 
was fulfilled. Hd 'called the town Sminthium and built 
aetemple to Apollo Sminthius, the* Cretan word for a 
mouse being sminthius. In his reign Dardanus, son of 
Zeus and the ‘nymph Electra, daughter of Atlas, in con- 
sequence of a deluge, drifted from the island of Samo- 
thrace on a raft cy: a skin bag to the coast of the Troad, 
where, having received a portion of land from Teucer 
and married hia daughter Batea, ho founded the city of 
Dardania orOardanus bn high ground at the foot of Mount 
Ida. On the death of Teucer, Dardanus succeeded to the 
kingdom and called the whole land Dardania after himself. 
He begat Erichthoniusv who begat a son Tros by Astyoche, 
daughter of Simois. On succeeding to the throne, Tros 
called the country Troy and the people Trojans. By 
Callirrhoe, daughter of Scamander, he had three sons, — Ilus, 
Assaraci^, and Ganymede. From Ilus and Assaracus 
sprang two separate lin& of the royal house, — the one 
being Ilus, Laomedon, Priam, Hector ; the other Assaracus, 
Capys, An^hisea, il^]ncas. Ilus went to Phrygia, where, 
being victorlbus in wrestling, he received as a prize from 
the king of Phitygia a ^^otted cow, with an injunction to 
follow her and found a city wherever she lay down. The 
cow lay dbwn on the hill of the Phrygian At6 ; and hero 
accordingly^ Hus founded the city of llios. It is stated 
^hat Dardania, Troy, and llios became one city. Desiring 
a sign at the foundation of llios, Ilus prayed to Zeus and 
as an answer he found lying before his tent the Palladium, 
a wooden statue of Pallas, three cubits high, with her feet 
* joined, a spear in her right hand, and a distaff and spindle 
in her left. Ilus built a temple for the image and wor- 
shipped it. By Eurydice, daughter of Adrastus, he had a 
son Laomedon. Laomedon married Strymo, daughter of 
Scamander, or Placia, daughter of Atreus or of Leucippus. 
It was in his reign that Poseidon and Apollo, or Poseidon 
alone, built the walls of Troy. In his reign also Hercules 
besieged and took the city, slaying Laomedon and his 
children, ex^iept one daughter Hesiono and one son Pod- 
arces. The life of Podarces was granted at the request 
of Hesione; but Hercules stipulated that Podarces must 
first be a slave and then be redeemed by •Hesione ; she 
gave her veil fer him ; hence his name of Priam (from 
priasthai to buy). Priam married first Arisbe and after- 
wards Hecuba and had fifty sons and twelve daughters. 
Among the sons were Hector and Paris, and among the 
daughters Polyxena and Cassandra. To recover Helen, 
whom Paris carried off from Sparta, the Greeks under 
Agamemnon besieged Troy for ten years. (See Achilles, 
Aoamsmnon, Ajax, Hector, Helen, Paris.) At last 
they contrived a wooden horse, in whose hoUow belly 
many of the Qreeft heroes hid themselves. Their army 
and fleet then withdrew to Tenedos, feigning to have 
mised the siege. The Trojans conveyed the wooden horse 
into Troy ; iq the night the Greeks stole out, opened the 
gates to their returning friends, and Troy was taken. 

Homer, //., vii. 45‘2 sq.^ xx. 216 sq.^ xxi. 446 sq. ; Apollo- 
dorus, ii. 6 , 4, iii. 12 ; Diodofua, iv. 75, v. 48 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
LyC(^hr<m, 29, 72, l31)2 ; Conon, Narrat., 21 4 Dionysius Halicarn., 
Antiq. Rom,^ i. 68 sq. ^The Iliad deals with a period of fifty -ouo 
days in the tenth year of the war. For the wooden horse, see 
Horner. Od., iv. 271 8q»\ Virgil, ii. 13 sq. 

TROGLODYTES {rpinyXoBvTai^ a Greek word mean- 
ing ^‘cave-dwellers.” Caves have been widely used as 
human habitations both ip prehistoric and in historic times 
(see Cavr), and ancient writers speak of Troglodytes in 
various parts of the world, as in Mmsia near the lower 
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Danube (Strabo, vii. 5, p. 318), in the Caucasus (Id., xi. 5, 
p. 606), but especially in various parts of Africa from 
Libya (Id., xvii. 3, p. 828) to the Red Sea. Herodotus (iv. 
183) tells of a race of Troglodyte Ethiopians in inner 
Africa, very swift of foot, living on lizards and creeping 
things, and with a speech like the screech of an owl. The 
Garamantes hunted thorn for slaves. It has been supposed 
that these Troglodytes may be Tibbus, who still in part are 
cave-dwellers. Aristotle also (Hist. A71., vii. 12) speaks of 
a dwarfish race of Troglodytes on the upper course of the 
Nile, who possessed horses and were in his opinion the I^g- 
mies of fable. But the best known of these African cave- 
dwellers were the inhabitants of the “Troglodyte country” 
on the coast of the Red Sea, who reached as far north as 
the Greek port of Berenice, and of whose strange and sav- 
age customs an interesting account has been preserved by 
Diodorus and Photius from Agatharchides.^ They were a 
pastoral people, living entirely on the flesh of their herds, 
or, in the season of fresh pasture, on mingled milk and 
blood. But they killed only old or sick cattle (as indeed 
they killed old men who could no longer follow the flock), 
and the butchers were called “unclean”; nay, they gave 
the name of parent to no man, but only to the cattle of 
which they had their subsistence. This last point seems 
to be a confused indication of totemism. They went 
almost naked ; the women wore necklaces of shells as 
amulets. Marriage was unknown, except among the chiefs, 

— a fact which agrees with the prevalence of female kin- 
ship in these regions in much later times. They practised 
circumcision or a mutilation of a more serious kind. The 
whole account, much of which must be here pa8.sed by, is 
one of the most curious pictures of savage life in ancient 
literature. 

Tho Biblical Ilorim, who inhabited Mount Scir before the Edom- 
ites, bore a name which means cave-dwellers, and may probably 
have been a kindred people to tlie Troglodytes on the other side of 
the Red Sea. Jerome, on Obadiah 6, speaks of this region as con- 
taining many cave-dwellings, and such habitations are still some' 
Mines used on tho borders of tho Syro-Arabian desert. 

TROGON, a word apparently first used as English - by 
Shaw (Mus. Leverianiim, p. 177) in 1792, and now for 
many years accepted as tho general name of certain birds 
forming the Family Trogonidx of modern ornithology, the 
species Trogon nirucui of Linnaeus being its type. But, 
since doubts exist as to whether this is that which was 
subsequently called by Vieillot T. collai'is or the T. mdan- 
uims of Swainson, though evidence is in favour of the 
former (cf. Cabanis, Mus. Hemeanum^ iv. p. 177, and Finsch, 
Proc. Zool. Society p. 559), several recent writers have 
dropped tho Linnaean specific term. 

The Trogons are birds of moderate size : tho smallest is hardly 
bigger than a 'J'hrusli and tho largest less bulky than a Crow. In 
most of them the bill is very wide at the gape, which is invariably 
beset by recurved bristles. They seize most of their food, whether 
caterpillars or fruits, on tho wing, though their alar power is not 
exceptionally great, their flight being described as short, rapid, and 
spasmodic. Tluir feet are weak and of a unique structure, the 
second toe, which in most birds is the inner anterior one, being re- 
verted, an<l thus the Trogons stand alono, since in all other bird.*! 
that have two toes before and two behind it is the outer toe that 
is turned backward. Tho plumage is very remarkable and charac- 
teristic. There is not a species which has not beauty beyond most 
birds, and tho glory of tho group culminates in the Qukzal (q.v.). 
But in others golden green and steely blue, rich criin.«on ^ amrAender 

^ See also Artemidotns in Strabo, 

* Trogonem (tho oblique case) occurs in Pliny {II. A., x. 16) as the 
name of a bird of which he knew nothing, save that it was mentioned by * 
Hylas, an augur, whose work is lost ; but some would read Tryg&ncm 
(Turtle-Dove). Tn 1752 Mohring {Av. Qencra^ p. 85) applied the 
name to the *‘Gurucui” (pronounced “ Suriujua” Bates, Nat. 
AmazonSy i. p. 2.54) of Maregrave {Hist. Nat. Brasiliwy p. 211), who 
describe<l and ligured it in 1648 recognizably. In 1760 Brisson 
{Omithologie, iv. p. 164) adopted Trogon as a generic term, and, Lu#- • 
ns^s having followed his example, it has since been universally 
accepted. • 

’ M. Anatole Bogdauoff determined the red pigment of the feather# 
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pink) yellow varying from primrose to amber) vie with one another 
in vivid coloratioD) or contrasted, as happens in many species, with 
a warm tawny or a sombre slaty grey— to say nothing of the delicate 
freckling of black and white, as minute as the markings of a moth's 
wing— the whole set olT by bands of white, producing an effect 
hardly equalled in any group. It is impossible within brief space 
to describe its glowing tints ; but the plumage is further remarkable 
for the large size of its contour-feathers, which are extremely soft 
and so loosely seated as to come off in scores at a touch, and there 
is no down. The tail is generally a very cliaractoristic feature, the 
rectrices, though in some cases pointed, being often curiously squared 
at the tip, and when this is the case they are usually barred ladder- 
like with white and black, \ According to Gould, they are larger 
and more pointed in the young than in the old, and gi*ow squarer 
and have tne white bands narrower at each succeeding moult. He 
also asserts that in the species which have the wing-coverts freckled, 
the freckling becomes finer with age. So far as has been observed, 
the nidification of these birds is in lioles of trees, wherein arc laid 
without any bedding two roundish eggs, generally white, but cer- 
tainly in one species (Quezal) tinted with bluish green. 

The Trogons form a very well-marked Family, belonging to the 
multifarious group treated in the present series of articles as 
}*icaris6 ; but, instead of being (so far as is known) like all the rest of 
them and, as Prof. Huxley believed, “ desmognathous," they have 
been shown by W. A. Forbes {Proc. Zool. Society^ 1881, p. 836) to 
bo “ schizognatbous ” — thus demonstrating, in the words of the 
latter, “ that the structure of the palate has not that unique and 
peculiar significance that has been claimed for it in the classification 
of birds.” Perhaps the explanation of this anomaly may lie in the 
fact that the Trogons are a very old form. The remains of one, T. 
gallicus^ have been recognized by Prof. A. Milne-Edwards (Ois. 
fos8, dt la France, ii. p. 395, pi. 177, figs. 18-22) from the Miocene 
of the Allior, and it may not be too much to suppose that the 
schizognatbous structure was more ancient than the desmognathous. 
Again too this fortunate discovery of that eminent palceontologist 
seems to account for the remarkable distribution of the Trogons at 
the present day. While they chiefly abound, and have developed 
their climax of magnificence, in the tropical parts of the Now World, 
they yet occur in the tropical parts of the Old. The species now 
inhabiting Africa, forming the group Hajmlodennay can hardly ho 
separated geuerically from those of the Neotropical Trogon^ and the 
difference netwoen the Asiatic forms, if somewhat greater, is still 
comparatively slight. It is plain then that the Trogons are an 
exceptionally persistent type ; indeed in the whole Class few similar 
instances occur and perhaps none that can be called parallel. The 
extreme development of the type in the New Worla ^‘ust noticed 
also furnishes another hint. While in some of the American Trogons 
{Pharamacrics, for instance) the plumage of the females is not very 
much less beautiful than that of the males, there are others in 
which the hen birds retain what may be fairly deemed a more ancient 
livery, while the cocks flaunt in brilliant attire. Now the pliiraago 
of both sexes in all but one * of the Asiatic Trogons, Harpactes, 
resembles rather that of the young and of those females of the 
American species which are modestly clothed. The inference from 
this fact would sccmii to bo that the general coloration of the Trogons 
prior to the establishraoiit, by geographical estrangement, of the 
two typos was a russet similar to that now worn by the adults of 
both sexes in the Indian region, and by a portion only of the 
females in the Neotropical. The Ethiopian type, ns already said, 
very closely aCTOcs with the American, niid therefore would be 
likely to have been longer in connexion therewith. Again, while 
the adults of most of the American Trogons (Pharomacrus and 
EuptUoLis excepted) have the edges of the bill serrated, their young 
have them smooth or only with a single notch on either side near 
the tip, and this is observable in the Asiatic Trogons at all ages. 
At the same time the most distinctive features of the whole group, 
which are easily taken in at a glance, but are difficult to express 
briefly in words, are equally possessed by both branches of tjbo 
Family, showing that they wore in all likelihood — for the possibility 
that the peculiarities may have been evolved apai’t is not to bo over- 
looked — reached before the geographical sundering of these branches 
(whereby they are now placed on opposite sides of the globe) was 
effected. 

It {bmains to .say that about sixty species of Trogons 
are recognized, Which Gould in the seaond edition of his 
^ Monograph of the Family (1875) divides into seven genera ; 
but their characters are hardly laid down. Pharomaerm, 
Euptilotis^ and Trogon inhabit the mainland of tropical 

of Pharomacrus auriceps to be a substance whicli he called ‘‘zooxon- 
thine” (CompU4 Jtiendus, 2d November 1867, xlv. p. 690). 

^ In the Trogon of Cuba, Prwnotd'tis, they are most curiously 
Si Doped out, as it were, at the extremity, and the lateral pointed 
ends diverge in a way almost unique among birds. * 

' ^ Or two species if H. macloti be more than a local form of H. 

reiniLvrdti. 


America, no species passing to the northward of the Rio 
Grande nor southward of the forest district of Brazil, 
while none occur on the west coast of Peru or Chili. 
PrionoteltLs and Tmetotrogon^ each with one species, are 
peculiar respectively to Cuba and Hispanioht. The African 
form Hapaloderma has two species, one found "only on the 
west coast, the other of more general ra'bge. ^ The Asiatic 
Trogons, Harpacies (with eleven species Recording to t5ie 
same authority), occur from Nfepal to Malacca, in Ceylon, 
and in Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, while '^one species is 
peculiar to some of the Philippine Islands. (a. n.) 

TROGUS, Cn. Pompeius, a Roman, historian, nearly 
contemporary with Livy. Although the epitome of his 
historical writings by Justin, and a few fragments, are all 
that have come down to us, there * is abunddiit reason to 
believe that he deserves a place in the histQ»*y of Roman 
literature by the side of Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus. Of 
his life little is known. Ho was almost certainly of Greek 
descent. His grandfather served with Pompey in the war 
against Sertorius, and received through the influence of 
that general the Roman citizenship; hence the name 
Pompeius,’ w^hich was adopted as a token of grajtitude to 
the benefactor. The father of 'frogus was an officer of 
Ciesar. Trogus himself seems to have been a man of 
encyclopaedic knowledge. He wrote, after Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, books on the natural history of ’animals and 
plants, used by the elder Pliny, who calls tTrogua “one of 
the most precise among authorities ” (auct(yr ipse e severis’- 
simis). But the principal work of Trogus consisted of 
forty -four Libri Historiai'um Philippicarum, .This was a 
great history of the world, ^or rather of those portion*^ 
of it which came under the sway of Alexander and his 
successors. The tale began with Ninus, the founder of 
Nineveh, and ceased at about the same point as Livy’s 
great work, viz., 9 a.d. The lost event recorded by the 
opitomator Justin ((/.r.) is the recovery of the Roman 
standards captured by the Parthians (20 B.O.). The history 
of Rome was treated as merely subsidiary to that of Greece 
and the East, The work was based upon the writings of 
Greek historians, such as Theopompus, Ephorus, Timseus, 
Polybius. It has been contended that Trogus did not 
gather together the information from the leading,;Greek 
historians for himself, but that it was already combined 
into a single book by some Greek, whom Trogus followed 
closely with some superficial errors. But the assumption 
appears imprbbable in itself, merely on a review of the 
remains of the historical writings, and is fnoreover incon- 
sistent with what we know of the works in natural history, 
for which Trogus certainly went back to what were re- 
garded in his time as first-hand authorities. It is generally 
admitted that Trogus had genuine qualifications for writing 
history, though he could not rid himself entirely of the 
faults of his authorities. His idea of history was more 
severe and less rhetorical than that followed by Sallust and 
Livy, whqga he blamed for putting elab(jmte speeches in the 
mouths of the characters of whom they wrote. Yet his own 
Latin style had a vivid force which is still to be recognized 
in the extracts made by J ustin. For the ancient history of 
the East, Trogus, even in the present mutilate state of his 
historical work, often proves to be an ai^thority of great 
importance. ^ c 

The chief modern editions are those of Gronovius (Leyden, 1719 
and 1760); Frotscher (lieipsic, 1827-30); and Jeep (Leipsic, 1859 and 
1862). In Engelmann’a Bibliotheca Scrijflorum dasaicoruntf k., 
under Justin and Trogus, will be found a lar^ number of references 
to scattered modem articles. Perhaps the most important ki 
of A. V. Gutschmid on the^joui;pe8 of the history of Trogns, in the 
second supplementary vol. of the Jahrbb, /. class, PMloL fLeipsic 
1857). . / 

TROITRK, a district town of Russia, in tho government 
of Orenburg, situated in a fertile steppe 392 miles to the 
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north-east of Orenburg, on the Siberian highway, is one 
of those towns which have grown rapidly of late in the 
south-east of Russia. The Troitskiy fort, erected in 1743, 
became a centre for the c^pcchange trade with the Kirghiz 
steppe and Turkestan, and in that trade Troitsk is now 
second only to Orenburg. Cotton, silk, and especially 
hors(js and ^ttle are imported, while leather, cotton, and 
woollen and* metal *warcs are exported. An active trade 
irf corn for the Vral gold-minas is carried on. The popu- 
lation in 1884 was 13,000.* 

TROLLOPfe, Anthony (1815-1882), English novelist, 
was born in Keppel Street, Russell Square, London, accord- 
ing to most authorities, on 24th April 1815 ; in his own 
Autobiography he merely gives the year. His father, a 
barrister, who had bejn fellow of New College, Oxford, 
brought hinfeelf and his family into the sorest straits by 
unbusiness-like habits, by quarrelling with his profession, 
or at least with the attorneys, and by injudicious specu- 
lations, especially in farming. Trollopc^s mother, Frances 
Milton, according to her son, was nearly thirty when she 
married in 1809. By her husband's wish she made a 
strange journey^o America in 1827, for the purpose of 
setting jip a kind of fg-ncy shop in Cincinnati, which 
failed utterly. Her visit, however, furnished her with the 
means of 'Nyriting The Doinestw Manners of the AmeHcans. 
This at once brought her in a considerable sum, and thence- 
forward she continued to be the mainstay of her family. 
Her husband Being obliged at last actually to fly the 
country from his creditors, his wife maintained him by 
her pen, at Bruges, till his death there in 1835. For some 
time Mrs Tjrollopo wrote chiefly travels ; but she soon bc- 
^came known as a novelist, and was very industrious. Her 
novels, the best of which are probably The Vicar of Wrex- 
hill and The Widow Bamahy^ are now rarely read, and 
, indeed were never at their best above good circulating 
library level : they are written with cleverness indeed, and 
a certain amount of ol)servation, but with many faults of 
taste, and with an almost total want of artistic complete- 
ness and form. Her late beginning, her industrious career 
(for she wrote steadily for more than thirty years, till her 
death in October 1863, at Florence), and the entire absence 
in her of any blue-stocking or femme -savante weakness 
would have made her remarkable, even if she had not 
transmitted, as she undoubtedly did transmit, her talent, 
much increased, to her children. 

Anthony Trollope was the third son. By his own 
account few English men of letters have ha(f an unhappier 
childhood and Jrouth. He puts down his own misfortunes, 
at Harrow, at Winchester, at Harrow again, and elsewhere, 
to his father's pecuniary circumstances, which made his own 
appearance dirty and shabby, and subjected him to various 
humiliations. But it is permissible to suspect that this 
was not quite the truth, and that some peculiarities of 
temper, of whiclf in after life he had many, contributed to 
his unpopularity. At any rate he seems to have reached 
the verge of manhqpd as ignorant as if he had h^d no edu- 
cation at all. While living abroad ho tried ushership ; but 
at the age of nineteen he was pitchforked by favour (for 
he could not pass even the ridiculous examination then 
usual) into the post-office. Even then his troubles were 
Hot over. got into debt; he got into ridiculous 

entanglements of love affairs, which he has very candidly 
avowed ; he was in constant hot water with the authori- 
ties ; and he seems t;p have kept some very queer company, 
which long afterwards stood him in stead as models for 
some of his novel •pictures. At last in August 1841 he 
obtained the appointment of c^erkito one of the post-office 
surveyors in a remote part of Ireland, with a very small 
nominal salary. Tills ‘salary, however, was practicaHy 
quadrupled by allowances ; living was cheap ; and the life 
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suited Trollope exactly, being not office work, which he 
always hated, but a kind of travelling inspectorship. And 
here he not only began that habit of hunting which (after 
a manner hardly possible in the stricter conditions of 
official work nowadays) he kept up for many years even 
in England, but within three years of his appointment 
engaged himself to Miss Rose Heseltine, whom he had met 
in Ireland but who was of English birth. They were 
married in June 1844. His headquarters had previously 
been at Banagher ; he was now transferred to Clonmel. 

Trollope had always dreamt of novel-writing, and his 
Irish experiences seemed to supply him with promising 
subjects. With some assistance from his mother he got 
his first two books, The Mucdermots of Ballycloran and The 
Kellys and the O' Kellys^ published, the one in 1847, the 
other the next year. But neither was in the least a 
success, though the second perhaps deserved to be ; 
and a third, La Vendee^ which followed in 1850, besides 
being a much worse book than either, Avas an equal 
failure. Trollope made various other literary attempts, 
but for a time ill fortune attended all of them. Meanwhile 
he was set on a now kind of post-office work, which suited 
him even better than his former employment — a sort of 
roving commission to inspect rural post deliveries and 
devise their extension, first in Ireland, then throughout 
the west of England and South Wales. That he did good 
work is undeniable ; but his curious conception of official 
duty (on his discharge of which he prided himself im- 
mensely) is exhibited by his confessions that he “ got his 
hunting out of it," and that he felt ‘‘the necessity of 
travelling miles enough [ho was paid by mileage] to keep 
his horses." It was during this work that he struck the 
vein which gave him fortune and fame — which might per- 
haps have given him more fame and not much less fortune 
if he had not worked it so hard — by conceiving The 
Warden. This was published in 1855. It brought him 
little immediate profit, nor was even Barchester Towers, 
which followed, very profitable, though it contains his fresh- 
est, his most original, and, with the exception of The Last 
Chronicle of Barset, his best work. The two made him a 
reputation, however, and in 1858 he was able for the first 
time to sell a novel. The Three Clerks, for a substantial 
sum, £250. A journey on post-office business to the West 
Indies gave him material for a book of travel, The West 
Indies and the Spanish Main, Avhich he frankly and quite 
truly acknowledges to be much better than some subse- 
quent work of his in the same kind. From this time his 
production (mainly of novels) was incessant, and the sums 
which he received were very large, amounting in one case to 
as much as £3525 for a single book, and to nearly £70,000 
in the twenty years between 1859 and 1879. All these 
particulars are given with great minuteness by himself, 
and are characteristic. The full high tide of his fortunes 
began when the Cornhill Magazine was established in the 
autumn of 1859. He was asked at short notice to write a 
novel, and wrote Framley Parsonage, which was extremely 
popular; two novels immediately preceding it. The Ber- 
trams and Castle Richmond, had been much less successful. 

As it will bo poHsiblo to notice few of his subsequent works 
ill detail, the list of them, a sufficiently astonishing one,^ay bo 
given hero Talcs of All CountriesC^ series, 1861-1870); OrlcpFarm^ 
North America (1869») ; Rachael Ray (1863) ; The Small House at 
Allington, tan Yon Forgive HerJ (1864) ; Miss Mackenzie (1865) ; 
The Claverings, Nina Balatka, The Last Chronicle of Barset * 

Linda Trcssel (1868); Phineas Finn, He Knew He Was Right (1869); 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, The Vicar of Bullhamyion, An Editor's 
Tales, CsRsar (1870) ; Sir Harry Hotspur of Humhlethwaite, Ralph 
the Heir (1871) ; The Golden lAon of Granpere (1872) ; The Eustace 
Diamonds, AustraliaandNew Zealand{\^lZy, Phineas Redux, Hmrry 
Heathcote of Gangoil, Lady Anna (1874) ; The Way We Live Nm i 
(jy876) ; The Prime Minister (1876) ; The American Senator (1877); 
if He Popevjoy ! South Africa (1878) ; John Caldigate, An Eyefor^ 

XXITT. — 74 
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* an Eyty Cousin Henry ^ Thmkeray (1879) ; The Duke^s Children^ 
Cicero (1880) ; Ayalas Angel, Dr Worlle's School (1881) ; Frau 
Frohmann, Lord Palmerston, Tlxt. Fix^d Period, Kept in the Dark, 
Marion Fay (1882) ; Mr Scarborough's Family, The Land Leaguers 
(1883) ; and An Old Man's Love (1884). 

How this enormous total was achieved in spite of official 
work (of which, lightly as he took it, he did a good deal, 
and which he did not give up for many years), of hunting 
three times a week in the season, of whist-playing, of not 
a little going into general society, he has explained with his 
usual curious minutenevss. Ho reduced novel-writing to 
the conditions of regular mechanical work — so much so 
that latterly ho turned out so many words in a quarter of 
an hour, and wrote at this rate so many hours a day. lie 
divided every book beforehand into so many days* work 
and checked off the tallies as he wrote. 

A life thus spent could not be very eventful, and its 
events may be summed up rapidly. In 1858 ho went to 
Egypt also on post-office business, and at the end of 1859 
he got himself transferred from Ireland to the eastern dis- 
trict of England. Hero he took a house at Waltham. 
He took an active part in the establishment of The Fort- 
nightly Review in 1865; he was editor of St Paul's for 
some time after 1867 ; and at the end of that year he 
resigned his position in the post-office. He stood for 
Beverley and was defeated; he received from his. old 
department special missions to America and elsewhere 
(he had already gone to America in the midst of the 
Civil War). He went to Australia in 1871, and before 
going broke up his household at Waltham. When he 
returned he established himself in London, and lived there 
till 1880, when he removed to Harting on the confixes of 
Sussex and Hampshire. Ho had visited South Africa in 
1877 and travelled elsewhere. On 3rd November 1882 he 
was seized with paralysis, and died on 6th December. 

Of Trollope’s personal cliaracter it is not noresanry to say mucli. 
Stranffo as his conception of otficial duty may seem, it was evidently 
quite honest and sincere, and, though he is said to have been as an 
official popular neither with superiors nor inferiors, lie no doubt 
did mutdi good work. Privately he was much liked and much dis^ 
liked, — a great deal of real kindness being accompanied by a blus- 
tering and overbearing manner, and an egotism, not perliaps more 
deep than other men’s, but more vociferous. His literary work needs 
more notice. Nothing of it but the novels is remarkable for merit. 
His Caesar and the Cicero are curious examples of a man’s under- 
taking work for which lie was not in the least fitted. Thackeray 
exhibits (though Trollope appears to liavo both admired Thackeray 
as an artist and liked him as i man) grave faults of taste and judg- 
ment and a complete lack of real criticism. Tlie books of travel are 
not good, and of a kind not good. Niiui Balatka and Linda Tressel, 

f mblished anonymously and as experiments in the romantic style, 
lave been better thought of by the autlior and by some competent 
judges than by the public or the publishers. Brown, Jones, aiui 
Robinson was still more disliked, and is certainly very bad ns a 
whole, but has touches of curious originality in parts. The rest of 
the novels have been judged very ditforently by different i^ersoiis. 
There is no doubt tliat their enormous volume prejudiced readers 
against them even long before the author let tiio public into the 
secret of their manufacture, which has made the prejudice deeper. 
There is also no doubt that Trollope seldom or never creates a 
character of the first merit (Mr Crawley in the Last Chronicle of 
Barset is the one possible exception), and that not one of his books 
can bo called a work of gciiiius. At the same time no one probably 
has produced anything like such a volume of anything like such 
merit. He claims for nimsclf that his characters are always more 
or less alive, and they are. After his first failures he never pro- 
duce(l ajiything that was not a faithful and sometimes a very 
amusing transcript^ of the sayings and doings of possible men and 
women. His characters are never marionottfSs, much .less sticks. 

^ He has some irritating mannerisms, notably a trick of repetition 
*of the same form of words. Ho is sometimes absolutely vulgar, — 
that is to say, he does not deal with low life, but shows, though 
always robust and pure in morality, a certain coarseness of taste. 
He is constantly rather trivial, and perhaps nowhere out of the 
Barset series (which, however, is of itself no inconsiderable work) 
has ho produced books that will live. The very faithfulness of his 
1 representation of a certain phase of thought, of cultivation, of 
society, uninformed as it is by any higher spirit, in the long ruji 
damaged, as it had first helped, the popularity of his work. But, 


allowing for all this, it may and must still be said that he held 
up his mirror steadily to nature, and that the mirror itself was 
fashioned with no iucousiderablo art. (G. SA.) 

TROMBONE, a musical instrument of brass. It has a 
cupped mouthpiece, and is formed of two principal parts 
— the bell, the bore of which gradually widens, and the 
slide, which is composed of two cylindrical tubes parallel 
to each other, upon which two other tubfes, communicating 
at their lower extremRies by a pipe curve^in a half-circk), 
glide without loss of air. The moutlijiiece is adapted to 
one of the upper ends of the slide and the bell to the 
other end. When the slide, which is moved by the right 
hand, is closed, the instrument is at its highest pitch ; the 
note is lowered in proportion as the column of air is 
lengthened by drawing out the slide. 

Formerly the trombone was knoWn as the vackbtU ; its 
modern designation — great trumpet — comQS from the 
Italian. The Germans call it B^saune, It is difficult to 
say where or at what epoch the instj’ument was invented. 
In a manuscript of the 9th century, preserved at Boulogne, 
there is a drawing of an instrument which bears a great 
resemblance to a trombone deprived of its4>ell. Virdung^ 
says little. about the trombone, but he gives an engraved 
representation of it, under the Same of husaun, which 
shows that early in the 16th century it 'svas almost the 
same as that employed in our day. By that time the 
trombone had come into vogue in England : ‘the band of 
musicians in the service of Henry yill. included ten sack- 
biit players, and under Elizabeth, in 1587, there were six. 
English instrumentalists then enjoyed a certaih reputa- 
tion and were sought for by foreign courts; thus in 1604 
Charles III. of Lorraine sought to recruit his sackbut* 
players from English bands. Praitorius ^ classes the trom- 
bones in a complete family, the relative tonalities of which 
were thus composed : — 1 ali-posaun, 4 gemeine rechte pos- 
aunen, 2 quart-posa%ineii, 1 octav-posaun , — 8 in all. The alt- 
posaun was in 1). With the slide closed it gave the first of 

the accompanying harmonics : ^ ^ -p- 

The gemeine rechte posaunen, 
or ordinary trombones, were in 

A. Without using the slide they gave the subjoined sounds : 

The quart -posaun was made 
either in E, the fourth below 
the gemeine rechte posaun, 
or in D, the lower fifth. In the latter case it was exactly 
an octave below the alt- posaun. The octav- posaun was 
in A. It was constructed in two different fashions : 
either it had a length double that of the ordinary trom- 
bone, or the slide was shortened, the length of the 
column of air being still maintained by the adaptation 
of a crook. Tlie first system, which was invented by 
Hans Schreiber four years before the work of Praetorius 
appeared, gave the instrumentalist a slide by which he 
co^d procure in the lower octavo all the sounds of the 
ordinary trombone. The second system, which Praetorius 
had know?^ for years, was distinguished from the first, not 
only by modifications affecting the fofm, but also by a 
larger bore. Mersenne ^ calls the trombone irompette har- 
monique, but ho does not appear to have made himself 
acquainted with its construction, for we can scarcely find 
an allusion in the confused text of his work to the tonality 
of the trombone then in vogue. He established this fqct, 
however, that it was customary ‘in France to lower the 
instrument a fourth^below the pitch of the ordinary trom- 
bone by means of a tortil, a kind of firook with a double 
turn that was fitted between the bell ^nd the slide, in 
order,** he said, “ to mal^e the bass to hautbois concerts.” 

The compass of the trom^ne*ia not limited to the mere harmo* 

^ Musica getutscht und auszgc»ogcm, Basel, 1511. 

® Organographia, Wolfenbiittel, 1619. 

< Hanmnie Universelle, Paris, 1627. 
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nics obtained by leaving the instrument at its shortest length — 
that is, with the slide close up ; it in fact comprises seven positions, 
which are obtained by shifting the slide as many lengths and in 
such a way that each of thcge produces a series of liarinonica a 
semitone lower than the length whicli has precjedcd. This system, 
so simple and rational, might have been ex|>ected always to serve 
for the basis *of the technique of the instrument; but from the 
middte of the 18th ccpitury the art of playing the trombone became 
the object of })urely empiiric teaching. (July four positions were 
mtde use of.' By t^e first — that is, >yitn the slide close up —there was 
obtained from the ordinary trc^nbono, then called the tenor trom- 
bone, the first scsics of the subjoined harmonics (the 
numerals indicating the order): , ^ ^ 

the fundamental or first note 

being difficult to bbtain ; the ^ ^ * s « ? « 

second position produced 




the third 
position 
produced 




j r xi- ^ — T— In thus lowering by semitones, the 

and the fourth jzqrziij-- 


■- .sounds furnisliodby the four positions 

gave the tenor trombone a diatonic scale from ^ 

This scale was formed witli notes that could [ - iq 

be perfectly just, but the result would have (S - 

been less satisfactory to the ear if the player 

had strictly observed the rules laid down by the tcacling of that 
period for^he production of Itio chromatic intervals. Thus to pass 
irora a note furnished by one of the four positions to another a 
semitone lower it was necessaiy to lengtnoii the slide by two 
“fingers ; if tne semitone higher was required the slide liad to be 
shortened to •the same extent.* A consideration of the laws 
affecting lengths oj pii)es will show the viciousness of that rule. 

Of all wind instruments *the trombone lias perhaps been least 
modified i^ form ; changes have occasionally been attempted, 
but for the most part with only trifling success. The innovation 
which has had the most vogue dates from the end of the 18th 
century ; it consisted in bonding the tube of the bell in a half 
circle above the head of the executant, which produced a very 
bizarre effect. It also gave rise to very serious inconveniences; 
by destroying the regularity of the proportions of the bell it pre- 
judicially affected the quality of tone and intonation of the instni- 
• ment. For a long time the curved bell with its serpent’s mask 
was maintained in military music, and it is only about twenty 
years ago that it was completely given up. By giving a half turn 
more to the bell tube its opening was directed to the back of the 
executant ; but this form, m fa.shion for a little while about 1830, 
was not long adhered to, and the trombone roassumed its primitive 
form, which is still luaintaincd. As appears from a patent de- 
posited by Stblzel and Bldmcl at Berlin on 12th April 1818, the 
application of ventils or pistons was then made for the first time.* 
The ventils, at first two in number, effected a decided lengthening 
of the instruipeut The first augmented the length of the tube by 
a tone, lowering by as much the natural harmonics. The second 
produced a similar effect for a semitone, and the simultaneous em- 
ployment of the two pistons resulted in the depression of a tone 
and a half. The principle, therefore, of the employment of ventils 
or pistons is the •same as that which governs the use of slides. 
For instance, a trombone is provided with throe pistons, and without 
their help it produces the first of tlie following sets of harmonics 
(the numoers indicating the order). 

Then by pressing * down the second (i) ^ p. 

piston we obtain a Icii^hcniiig of the 0 ■ P — . 4 ^ 


column of air that lowera the in- 
strument by a semitone and makes 
it produce the second set of harmonics ^ 2 ) 
liere shown ; with the aid of tlie first 
piston we relengthen the column, so 
as to get a whole tono^lower, produc- 
ing the third set of sounds ; the third ( 3 ) 






piston, in the same way, lowers the 
instrument a tone and a half, as in t 

(^) m ^ ^ (4); by the simultaneous employ- 

■ - q - ment of the .second and third pis- 

— tons we anive at two tones, as in (6) ; 

the combination of the first and 
7 third pistons lowers the instrument 

two tones and a half, as shown in (6) ; 


(5 . 


' Ler aich selbst iii/ofinirende MuHcua^ Augsburg, 1762, by Johann 
Jacob Letter. • 

* It need hardly be remarked that* the higher semitone cannot be 
produced in the first posit jpn.^ 

* This was mentioned in the Lelpsio AUgemtine mutikalische 
^eitung in 1815, the merit of the invention being assigned to Heinrich 
Stdlzel of Pless in Silesia. 



finally, uniting the three pistons lowers 
the trombone three tones and a half, 
as shown in (7). 


— ^ 
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obtained by the use of pistons, they 
are very far from having gained the 
suffrages of all players : many prefer 
the slide, believing tliat it gives a facility of emission that they 
cannot obtain with a piston trombone. For this illustration 
of the use of j)iston8, wo have taken a tenor trombone in Bj^ ; the 
flat tonalities having been preferred for militaiy music since the 
commencement of the 19tli century, the pitch of each variety 
of trombones has been rai.scd a semitone. At present six trom- 
bones are more or less in use, viz., the alto trombone in F, the 
alto in Eb (formerly in D), the tenor in B[> (formerly in A), the 
bass in 0, the bass in F (formerly in E), the bass in (formerly 
in D). This transposition has no reference to the number of 
vibrations that may be olficially or tacitly adopted as the standanl 
pitch of any country or locality. A trombone an octave lower 
than the tenor has recently been reintroduced into the orchestra, 
principally by Wagner. The different varieties just cited are con- 
structed witli pistons or slides, as the case may be. (V. M. ) 


TROMP, the name of two famous Dutch admirals. 

I. Martin Harpertzoon Tromp (1597-1653) was born 
at Brielle, South Holland, in 1597. At the age of eight 
he made a voyage to the East Indies in a merchantman, 
but was made prisoner and spent several years on board 
an English cruiser. On making his escape to Holland he 
entered the navy in 1624, and in 1637 was made lieutenant- 
admiral. In February 1639 he surprised, oflf the Flemish 
coast near Gravelines, a large Spanish fleet, which he com- 
pletely destroyed, and in the following September he de- 
feated the combined fleets of Spain and Portugal off the 
English coast — achievements which placed him in the first 
rank of Dutch naval commanders. On the outbreak of war 
with England Tromp appeared in the Downs in command 
of a large fleet and anchored off Dover. On the approach 
of Blake he weighed anchor and stood over towards France, 
but suddenly altered his course and bore down on the 
English fleet, which was much inferior to his in numbers. 
Ib the engagement which followed (19th May 1652) he had 
rather the worst of it and drew off with the loss of two ships. 
In November he again appeared in command of eighty 
ships of war, and a convoy of 300 merchantmen, which he 
had undertaken to guard past the English coast. Blake 
resolved to attack him, and, the two fleets coming to close 
quarters near Dungeness on the 30th November, the 
English, after severe losses, drew off in the darkness and 
anchored off Dover, retiring next day to the Downs, while 
Tromp anchored off Boulogne till the Dutch merchantmen 
had all passed beyond danger. The statement that he 
sailed up the Channel with a broom at his masthead in 
token of his ability to sweep the seas is probably mythical. 
In the following February (1653), while in charge of a large 
convoy of merchantmen, he maintained a running fight with 
the combined English fleets under Blake, Penn, and Monk 
off Portland to the sands of Calais, and, though baffling to 
some extent the purposes of the English, had the worst of 
the encounter, losing nine ships of war and thirty or forty 
merchantmen. On 3d J une he fought an indecisive battle 
with the English fleet under Dean in the Channel, but 
the arrival of reinforcements under Blake on the following 
day enabled the English to turn the scale against him and 
he retired to the Texel with the loss of seventeen ships. 
Greatly discouraged by the results of the battle, the Dutch 
sent commissioners to Cromwell to treat for peace, but 
the proposal was so coldly received that war was imme- 
diately renewed, Tromp again appearing in the Channel 
towards the and of July 1653. In the hotly-contested 
conflict which followed with the English under Monk 
the 29th Tromp was shot by a inusket bullet through the 
heart. He was buried with great pomp at Delft, where • 
there is a monument to his memory in the old church. 
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II. Cornelius Tromp (1629-1'691), the second son of 
the preceding, was born at Rotterdam on 9 th September 
1629. At the age of nineteen he commanded a small 
squadron charged to pursue the Algerian pirates. In 1652 
and 1653 he served in Van Galenas fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, and after the action with the English fleet off 
Leghorn, 13th March 1653, in which Van Galen was killed, 
Tromp was promoted to bo rear-admiral. On 13th July 
1665 his squadron was by a hard stroke of ill fortune de- 
feated by the English under the duke of York. In the fol- 
lowing year Tromp served under Do Ruyter, and on account 
of De Ruyter’s complaints of his negligence in the action 
of 5th August he was deprived of his command. He 
was, however, reinstated in 1673 by the stadtholder William, 
afterwards king of England, and in the actions of 7th 
and 14th June, against the allied fleets of England and 
France, manifested a skill and bravery which completely 
justified his reappointment. In 1675 he visited England, 
when Charles II. created him a baron. In the following 
year ho was named lieutenant-admiral of the United Pro- 
vinces. He died at Amsterdam, 29th May 1691, shortly 
after he had been appointed to the command of a fleet 
against Franco. Like his father ho was buried at Delft. 

Sco H. de Jager, Het Oeslacht Tromp ^ 1883. 

TROMSO, a town of Norway, capital of the amt of 
the same name and an episcopal see, stands on the eastern 
shore of a low fertile islet of the same name between Hvaloe 
and the mainland, in 69" 38' N. lat. and 18" 55' E. long. It 
consists principally of one wide street of wooden houses ; 
the chief public buildings are the town -hall, the national 
church, the Roman Catholic church, and the milseum, 
which contains a good zoological collection. The town has 
a high school and a normal seminary. The main specialty 
of the place is bears^ skins and other kinds of fur. The 
herring fishery of Troms^) is very productive, and the 
activity of the town is further increased by the circum- 
stance that it is the port of call for ships making for the 
seal fishing and walrus hunting on Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla. Tromso was founded in 1794. The population, 
which in 1816 did not exceed 300, was 5409 in 1882. 

TRONDHJEM. Soe Throndhjkm. 

TROPIC-BIRD, so called of sailors from early times, ^ 
because, as Dampier {Voyages^ i. p. 53) among many 
others testifies, it is “never seen far without either 
Tropick,'" and hence, indulging a pretty fancy, Linnmus | 
bestowed on it the generic term, continued by modern j 
writers, of Phaethoriy in allusion to its attempt to follow I 
the path of the sun.^ There are certainly three well- 
marked species of this genus, but their respective geo- 
graphical ranges have not yet been definitely laid down. 
All of them can be easily known by their totipalmate 
condition, in which the four toes of each foot are united 
by a web, and by the great length of the two middle 
toil-quills, which project beyond the rest, so as to have 
gained for the birds the names of “Rabijunco,” “Paille- 
en-queue,^’ and “ Pijlstaart ” among mariners of different 
nations. These birds fly to a great distance from land 
and seem to bo attracted by ships, frequently hovering 
round or even settling on the mast-head. 

The Yellow- billed Tropic-bird, P, flavirostris ox caTididus^ appears 
to ha^e habituaUy the most norther ly, as well, perhaps, as the 

^ More recently sailors have taken to call it “ BoatsWin-bird ” — 
a name probably belonging to a very different kind (</. Skua). I 

* Occasitnally, perhaps through violent storms. Tropic -birds 
wander very far from their proper haunts. In 1700 Leigh, in hia iV. 
H, LancMhire (L pp. 164, 106; Birds, pi. i., fig. 3), described and 
figured a “Tfopick Bird*’ found dead in that coi^ty. Another is 
sddby B(k Lees (Zoologvity ser. 2, p. 2666) to have been found dead 
t^Oadley near Malvern — apparently before 1856 (J. H, Onmey, jun., 
op. cit.^ p. 4766) — which, like the last, would seem (W. H. Heaton, 1 
* op. cit., p. 5086) to have been of the species known as P. aethtreus. 
Baumann was told (i^Asa, L p. 25) of its supposed occurrence at I 
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widest range, visiting Bermuda yearly to breed there, but also 
occurring numerously in the southern Atlantic, the Indian, and a 
p-eat part of the Pacific Ocean. In some islands of all these three 
it broods, sometimes on trees, whjch the other species are not 
known to do. However, like the rest of its congeners, it lays but a 
single egg, and this is of a pinkish white, mottled, spotted, and 
smeared with brownish purple, often so closely as to conceal the 
ground colour. This is the smallest of thp group, and kardly 
exceeds in size a large IJigeon ; but thcM spread of it§ wings and its 
long tail make it appear inorQ bulky than it « really is. Except 
some black markings on the fu(^3 (common to all the species 
known), a large black patch partly covering the scapulars and 
wing-coverts, and the black shafts of its elongated rectrices, its 
ground colour is white, glossy as satin, and often tinged with 
roseate. Its yellow bill readily distinguishes it from its larger con- 
gener P. aethcreusy but that has nearly all the upper surface of the 
body and wings closely barred witli black, while the shafts of its 
elongated rectrices are white. This sgecies has arrange almost 
equally wide as the last ; but it does not seem to occur in the 
western ])art of the Indian Ocean. The third andelargest species, 
the Red- tailed Tropic- bird, P. rnhricauda or phcenicuriiSy not only 
has a rod bill, but the elongated and very attenuated rectrices arc 
of a bright crimson red, and when udufi the whole body shows a 
deep roseate tinge. The young are beautifully barred above with 
black arrow-headed markings. This species has not been known 
to occur in the Atlantic, but is perhaps the ino^t numerous in the 
Indian ancj Pacific Oceans, in which last great value used to be 
attached to its tail-feathers to be worked into ornaments.® 

That the Tropic-birds form a distinct family, Phaethon- 
tidtr^ of the Steganopodes (the Dysporomoi'phx of Prof., 
Huxley), was originally maintained by Brandt, and is now 
generally admitted, yet it cannot be denied that they 
differ a good deal from the other members of the group'^ ; 
indeed Prof. Mivart in the Zoological Transactions (x. p. 
364) will hardly allow Fregata and Phaethon to be steg- 
anopodous at all ; and one curious difference is shown by;, 
the eggs of the latter, which are in appearance so wholly 
unlike those of the rest. The osteology of two species 
has been well described and illustrated by Prof. Alpli. 
Milne-Ed wards in M. Grandidier’s fine Oiseaux de Mada- * 
gascar {\)\y. 701-704, pis. 279-281a). (a. n.) 

TROPPAU (Slavonic Opava\ the chief town of Austrian 
Silesia, is a busy commercial place on the right bank of 
the Oppa, close to the Prussian border. A well-built town 
with extensive suburbs, it has two market-places and con- 
tains six churches, an old town-house recently restored in 
the Gothic style, and numerous educational, benevolent, and 
commercial institutions. The site of the former fortifica- 
tions is laid out in pleasant promenades. Troppau manu- 
factures large quantities of cloth, especially for the army ; 
and its industrial establishments include a large sugar- 
refinery and manufactories of machines and stoves. In 
1880 the population was 20,562. German is spoken in the 
town proper, but a dialect of Polish prevails in the suburbs. 

Troppau was founded in the 13th century ; but almost its only 
claim to historical mention is the fact that in 1820 the monarchs 
of Austria, Russia, and Prussia met here to deliberate on the tend- 
encies of the Neapolitan revolution. This congress of Troppau, 
liowever, left nearly the whole matter to be considered and decided 
at Laibacli. The former principality of Troppau is now divided be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, the latter holding the lion’s share. 

TROTfcENDORFF, or Trocedolifius, Valentin 
Friedland (1490-1556), called Trotzendorff from his 
birthplace, near Gorlitz, in Prussian Silesia, was born on 
14th February 1490, of parents so poor that they could 
not keep him at school. The boy taught hfmself to read 
and write while herding cattle; he made paper from birch 
bark, and ink from soot. Whea difficulties were overdome 
and ho was sent few: education to Gorlitz, his mothers last 

J ■ — - 

Heligoland, and Col. Legge {B, Ceylo7iy p. 1174) mentions one taken 
in India 170 mileafrom the sea. The case cited by MM. Degland and 
Gerbe (Omith. Europtenney^x. p. 363) seems to bo that of an Albatros. 

* A fourth species, P. indicray has been described from tbe Gulf of 

Oman, but doubt is expressed as to its validity (c/. Legge, ut supra, 
pp. 1173, 1174). • • 

* BiUidaf (Oannkt), Pelecanida (Pelican), Ploiidm (iSNAKE-Bian), 
PMacrocoraddm (Cobmorant), and Fregatidm (Frioatb-bibo). 
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words were “stick to the school, dear son.” The words 
determined his career : he refused all ecclesiastical promo- 
tion, and lived and died a schoolmaster. He became a 
distinguished student, learned Ciceronian Latin from Peter 
Mosellanus awd Greek from Richard Croke, and after 
graduation nvas appointed assistant master in the school 
at Ciorlitz, , Th^?ro he also taught the rector and other 
teachers. Wh^n Luther began his attack on indulgences, 
Trotzendorff resigned his j^sition and went to study under 
Luther and Melanchthon, supporting himself by private 
tuition. Thence ho was called to be a master in the 
school at Goldbeyg in Silesia, and in 1524 became rector. 
There he remained three years, when he was sent to tieg- 
nitz. He returned to Goldberg in 1531 and began that 
career whicii has made him the typical German school- 
master of tl^c Reformation period. II is system of educa- 
tion and discipline speedily attracted attention. He made 
his best elder scholar.^ the teachers of the younger classes, 
and insisted that the way to learn was to teach. He 
organized the school in such a way that the whole ordi- 
nary discipline jvas in the hands of the boys themselves. 
Every month a “consuV^ twelve “ senators, and two 
“ censors ’’ were chosen ftom the pupils, and over all Trot- 
zendorfF ruled as “dictator perpetuus.” One hour a day 
was spont*in going over the lessons of the previous day. 
The lossonS were repeatedly recalled by examinations, 
which were corulucted qn the plan of academical disputa- 
tions. Every week each pupil had to write two “ exercitia 
styli,” onh in prose and the other in verse, and Trotzendorff 
took pains^ to see that the subject of each exercise was 
something interesting. The fame of the Goldberg school 
extended over all Protestant Germany, and a largo number 
of the more famous men of the following generation were 
taught by Trotzendorff. He died on 20th April 1556. 

See Herrmann, Merkwurdige Lehensgeschichte eincs herilhmtes 
Sehtilmans, K. F. Trotzendorfl'.% 1727 ; Frosch, K. F. Trotzendorff, 
Jtehtor zu Ooldherg, 1818 ; I’inzgcr, V. F. Trolzcmlorff (with the 
Goldberg portrait, and a complete lint of his writings), 1826 ; 
Koehler, y, F. Trotzendorff, ein hiographischcr Vcrsuch, 1848. 
These biographies appear to take all their facts from a funeral or 
memorial oration delivered by Ralthasar Rhaii in the university of 
Wittenberg on 16th August 1664, and published in an edition of 
Trotzendorff’ 8 liosarium, 1665. 

TROUBADOURS. See PROVENgAL Literature, vol. 
xix. p. 87 3f and France, vol. ix. p. 646. 

TROUGHTON, Edward (1753-1835), instrument 
maker, was born in the parish of Co nicy in Cumberland 
in October 1753. He joined his elder bfother John in 
carrying on thd business of mathematical instrument makers 
in Fleet Street, London, and continued it alone after his 
brother’s death, until ho in 1826 took W. Simms os a 
partner. He died in London on 12th June 1835. 

Troughton was very successful in improving tlio mechanical part 
of most nautical, geodetic, and astronomical instruments. He was 
completely colour-Jjlind, which prevented him from attempting ex- 
periments in optics. The first modern transit circle (see Roemer) 
was (constructed by him in 1806 for Groombridge ; but Troughton 
was dissatisfied with this form of instrument, whichja few years 
afterwards was brought to great perfection by Reichenbach and 
Rbpsold (gg^v.), and designed the mural circle in its place. The 
first instrument of this kind was erected at Greenwich in 1812, and 
ton or twelve others were subacfiuently constructed for other obser- 
vatories ; but 4hey were ultimately superseded by Trough ton’s earlier 
desi^, the transit circle, by which the two coordinates of an object 
can be determinciH simultaneously. He also made transit inatru- 
m^ts, equatorials, &c. ; hut his failure to construct an equatorial 
mounting of large dimensions, and the consequent lawsuit with 
Sir James South, embittered the last years of his life. 

TROUT. See SALMONiDiE; also Angling, vol. ii. p. 41. 
TROUVILLE, -a fashionable seaside town of France, 
chef-llfeu of the department of C^vados, and a port of the 
English Channel, is situated* at the mouth of the river 
Touques, on the right bank* 136 miles west-north-west of 
Paris and 34 north-east of Caen by rail. The climate is 
mild, and the neighbourhood well wooded ; there are villas 


in all styles of architecture, a casino, and vast stretches of 
sand where the visitors (15,000 in 1881) bathe and walk. 
With Havre, which lies on the other side of the estuary of 
the Seine, 8 or 10 miles off, there is continual steamer com- 
munication. In 1886 the population was 5750 (commune 
6300). Deauville, on the left bank of the Touques, opposite 
Trouville, is remarkable for its casino, terrace, and fine 
mansions, but, except during the race-week in August, is 
comparatively deserted. In 1886 its population was 2100 
(commune 2220). In 1866 a dock, 985 feet in length 
by 262 in breadth, with 24 feet of depth at high water, 
was constructed between Trouville and Deauville; in 
1882 292 vessels (54,391 tons) entered and 283 (53,510 
tons) cleared. 

TROVER, or trover and conversion, the name of a form 
of action in English law no longer in use, corresponding to 
the modern action of conversion. It was brought for 
damages for the detention of a chattel, and differed from 
detinue in that the latter was brought for the return of the 
chattel itself. The name trover is due to the action having 
been based on the fictitious averment in the plaintiffs de- 
claration that he had lost the goods and that the defendant 
had found them. The necessity for this fictitious aver- 
ment was taken away by the Common Law Procedure 
Act, 1852. An action of trover lay (as an action of con- 
version still lies) in every case where the defendant was in 
possession of a chattel of the plaintiff and refused to de- 
liver it up on request, such refusal being p\ima facie 
^evidence of conversion. The damages recoverable are 
usually the value of the chattel converted. In an action 
for detention of a chattel (the representative of the old 
action of detinue), the plaintiff may have judgment and 
execution by writ of delivery for the chattel itself or for its 
value at his option. An action for conversion or detention 
must be brought within six years. The corresponding 
action in Scotch law is the action of spuilzie. It must be 
brought within three years in order to entitle the pursuer 
•to violent profits, otherwise it prescribes in forty years, 

TROWBRIDGE, an ancient town of Wilts, England, 
is situated on the river Mere or Biss, a feeder of the Avon, 
and on a branch of the Great Western Railway, 33 miles 
north-west of Salisbury and 97 J Avest of London. The 
parish church of St James is an ancient stone structure in 
the Gothic style, with a west square tower, surmounted by 
a spire 159 feet in height, and a baptistery (1885). The 
site of the ancient castle was at the mound called Courthill, 
but all traces of it have long disappeared, it having been 
demolished befoi% the reign of Henry VIII. Among the 
charitable institutions arc the Edward and Yerbury alms- 
houses (1698), the old men’s almshouses, and the cottage 
hospital (1886). There are a market house and a town 
hall. Public gardens 4 acres in extent were opened in 
1884. A Avater company (incorporated in 1873) supplies 
the town with water from the chalk hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Biss. The principal industry is the manu- 
facture of kerseymere and of broad and other woollen 
cloths, established as early as the reign of Henry VIII. 
The town is governed by a local board of health of twenty- 
one members. The population of the urban sanitary dis- 
trict (area 2080 acres) in 1871 was 11,508, and Jp 1881 
it was 11^040. • • 

The town was defended in behalf of Matilda against Stephen by 
Humphrey de Boliun. By Lcland it is called Throughbridge oi^ 
Thoroughbridge. Anciently it was a royal manor forming part of 
the duchy of Lancaster, having been granted by the crown to John 
of Gaunt. Afterwards it reverted to the crown and was given by 
Henry VIII. in the 28th year of his reign to Sir Edward Seymour, 
It again lapsed to the crown under Elizabeth, and in the 24th year 
of her reign was assigned to Edward, earl of Hertford. By nmr-e 
igage it passed to the Rutland famil)% who, however, eventually 
sold it. It formerly gave the title of baron to the Seymour famfiyt 
The poet Crabbe was rector of the parish from 1814 to 1882. 
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TROY. See Troad. 

TROY, a city of tlio United States, county seat of 
Rensselaer county, New York, is situated in 42* 44' N. 
lat. and 73* 41' W. long., upon the east bank of the 
Hudson river, at the head of tide water. It is nearly 
north of New York City (147 miles) and somewhat north 
of west from Boston (136 miles). The city, which has a 
length of about 4 miles, with an average breadth of 1 
mile, is built mainly upon a level terrace slightly elevated 
above the river, but of late years the residence portion 
has extended up the hills- (rising to 400 feet) which limit 
this plain on the east. It is in the main regularly laid out, 
and is traversed by street railways. Troy is situated at 
what is practically the terminus of the Erie Canal, con- 
necting the Hudson river (here navigable for vessels of 8 
to 10 feet draught) with Lake Erie, and of the Champlain 
Canal. It has three railroads, by which it is connected 
with New York on the south, Buffalo on the west, and also 
with the oast and north. The principal industries, which 
in 1880 gave employment to 22,434 persons, are metal- 
working, especially in iron and steel, and the making of 
stoves and linen goods. The value of the product was 
$26,497,163. The city is the seat of the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, which was for many years the lead- 
ing engineering school of the United States, and still 
maintains a high reputation. The population, which in 
1810 was only 3895, had in 1830 risen to 11,556, and 
by 1880 to 56,747 (27,154 males and 29,593 females, the 
excess of the latter being explained by the large number 
of women employed as factory operatives). The propor- 
tion of foreign born (16,938) was large. ^ 

The city was founded in 1787 by tlie Dutch, under the name of 
Vanderheyden, and two years later tlio present naino was adopted. 
In 1794 it was incorporated as a village, and in 1816 it received a 
city charter. The opening of the Erie and the Champlain Canals 
in 1823 insured its prosptirity and rapid growth. 

TROY, Jean Francois de (1679-1752), a French 
painter, highly endowed by nature, was born at Paris in 
1679, He received his first lessons from his father^ him* 
self a skilful portrait-painter, who afterwards sent his son 
to Italy. There his amusements occupied him fully as 
much as his studies ; but his ability was such that on his 
return he was at once made an official of the Academy 
and obtained a largo number of orders for the decoration 
of public and private buildings, executing at the same 
time a quantity of easel pictures of very unequal merit. 
Amongst the most considerable of his works are thirty- 
six compositions painted for the hotel of^ De Live (1729), 
and a series of the story of Esther, designed for the 
Gobelins whilst Do Troy was director of the school of 
France at Rome (1738-51), — a post which he resigned in 
a fit of irritation at court neglect. He did not expect 
to be taken at his word, but found himself forced to 
return to France, and was making ready to leave when 
he died suddenly (24th January 1752) of an attack on 
the lungs. 

His desiro to make a fi^ire in the world led him to neglect his 
more serious duties and injured Ins professional reputation. The 
life-size painting (Ix)uvre) of the First Chapter of toe Order of the 
Holy Ghost^ held by Henry IV., in the church of the Grands 
Au^stiijs, is one of his most complete performances, and his 
dramatic composition, the Plague at Marseilles, is widely known 
through the excelleht engiavingof Thomassin. < The Cochins, father 
and son, Fessard, Gnlimard, Bauvarlet, Hcrisset, and tflo painters 
•Boucher and Parrocol have engraved and etched the works of 
De Troy. 

TROY, West. See West Troy. 

TROYES, a town of France, formerly tho capital of 
Champagne, and now chef-lieu of the department of Aube, 
,and an episcopal see, is 104 miles south-east of Paris by 
the railway to Belfort, at the junction of the line from 
Orleans to ChMons. Several arms of the Seine and also 
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the Haute-Seine Canal run through tho town. The cathedral 
of St Peter and St Paul, the building of which lasted from 
1206 till tho 16th century, still wants the south tower. 
The choir, the end chapels, and the sacristry were restored 
in 1849-1866. The 16th-century facade, twith mutilated 
bas-reliefs and statues, is surmounted by the #tower of St 
Peter (230 feet). Tho choir, one of tlw^ most^ beautifiil in 
France, belongs to the 13th century, as does also its H3- 
markablo glass. Tho treasuiy contains* gospels of tho 
11th and 12th centuries, precious stones brought from the 
East at tho time of the crusades, and ancient and beautiful 
lace. The unfinished churcli of St Urban, begun in 1262 
at the expense of Urban IV., is a charming specimen of 
tho best period of Gothic architecture, tho side portals 
being remarkably light and delicate. The q/iurch of St 
Madeleine, built at tho beginning of the 12th century, 
enlarged in the 16th, and recently restored, contains a rich 
rood-screen by J ean de Gualde (1508^. In 1420 the treaty 
of Troyes was signed in the church of St John, where 
Henry V. of England and Catherine of France were sub- 
sequently married. Tho church of St^Remy, with a 
Romanesque tower, the churches of St Nizior and St 
Nicholas, both of the 16th centuryf and that of St PAiital^on, 
of the 16th and 17th, should also be noticed. There are 
some curious fireplaces in tho town hall (17tk century), 
and the municipal archives contain the corre}!q)ondence of 
the dukes of Lorraine and Guise. The pld abbey of St 
Loup is occupied by the library (8*0,000 volumes and 2720 
manuscripts) and a museum containing numerous collec- 
tions ; that relating to natural history is rich in ornithology 
and entomology, and has many aerolites. Most of the old* 
houses of Troyes are of wood, but some of stone of the 
16th century V are remarkable for their beautiful and 
original architecture. The chief industry of Troyes and 
the surrounding district is the manufacture of cotton and 
woollen hosiery, which is woven almost entirely Ly hand, 
and is exported to America and Switzerland. One-fourth 
of the population live by subsidiary industries. TJiere are 
14 cotton mills with 10,000 spindles, bleaching, dressing, 
and dye works, workshops for making looms, needle factories, 
iron and copper foundries, 8 flour mills, and nursery and 
market gardens. A trade is carried on in pork and cheese. 
A few miles from the town stands the curiou^ church of 
St Andrew (16th century), with a remarkable portal. The 
population in 1886 was 46,972 (46,067 in 1881). 

At the be^iiq^ing of the Roman period Troyes {Augustobona) 
was the principal settlement of tho Tricassi. It was christianized 
in the 3rd century, and its bishop St Loup (^26-479) founded 
renowned schools, and averted the fury of Attila. In 484 Troyes 
passed into the hands of Clovis, and belonged sometimes to Neustria 
sometimes to Austrasia, till all Gaul was united under Charles Martel 
In 878 Pope John VIII. presided at a council in Troyes. Tho 
town was tired and sacked by the Saracens in 720, and by the 
Normans in 889 and 905. In 1229 Theobald IV., besieged in his 
capital, was delivered by king Louis IX., and in 1230 he granted 
the inhabitants a municipal charter. From this time the fairs of 
Troyes became celebrated. During the captivity of King John in 
England, Ti^yes resisted all attacks, und aftep Agincourt took tho 
part of the Burgundians. In 1417 the rule of Queen Isabeau of 
Bavaria was established in Troyes, where in 1418 the parleiiicut of 
Paris met ; and on 2l8t May 1420 Henry V. of England, Charles 
VI. of France, Isabeau, and Philip of Burgundy signed tho famous 
treaty of Troyes. On 9th July 1429 tho tpwn capitmlated to Joan 
of Arc. In tho 16th century Protestantism inajJ? rapid pr^ross, 
but in 1562 tho Huguenots wore forced to retire to Bar-8ur-.^ipe ; 
after the massacre of 8t Bartholomew ifi Paris, tho Calvinists in tho 
prisons of Troyes met*the same fate. In 1677 the inhabitants 
joined tho League, ahd only opened their gates to Henry IV. in 
1594. In 1787 the parlenient of Paris again met here. In 1814 
both tho allied and the imperial armies occupied Troyes ; and in 
1870 the town was occupied J>y the Germans. * 

TROYES, Chbestien de.* See Chrestien de Teoyks, 
and Romance, vol. xx. p. 645, , , 

TRUCE OF GOD. The orderly administration of 
justice and the universal peacei which the Roman empire 
< 
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established from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, did not 
long survive the inroads of the Teutonic tribes who in 
western Europe divided the inheritance of the Latin world. 
All the early Teutonic codes, being based, however remotely, 
on the right of private war and private vengeance, might 
discourage,* but were powerless to abolish, the instinct 
which impels the 'moiiibers of half-fivilized communities 
avenge their own wrongst Hence the pax Romana 
died with the^empire ; nor*could the splendid organization 
of Charlemagne do more than effect a very partial resusci- 
tation of it. Throughout the 9th and 10th centuries, as 
the life-benefices^ of the later Carolingian kings became 
gradually transformed into hereditary fiefs, the insecurity 
of life and property gijow greater ; for there was no central 
power to curb the injustice of the petty dukes and counts 
who warred -and pillaged at their will. At this moment, 
when western Europe threatened to sink back into the 
chaos from which it had been won by Rome, the church 
came forward to arrest the process of its dissolution. 
Speaking at first in her own interest and in that of the 
poor, whose great protector she claimed to be, she decreed 
a speciai peace for the lyiarmed clerk and the industrious 
husbandman. The council of Charroux in Poitou led 
the way iy 989. With the opening of the next century 
the movement spread over Aquitaine and the rest of 
France, ifverywhere the bishops set themselves to exact 
from the wholfi diocese, noble and simple alike, a novel 
oath to abstain from violence and to respect the sanctity 
of churches. William V. of Aquitaine, the most powerful 
lord of southern France, lent his influence to the cause at 
* the councils of Limoges (994) and Poitiers (999). The latter 
council prescribed the methods by which all who violated 
their solemn engagement should bo punished. The times, 
however, were hardly ripe for the inauguration of an era 
of peace. Gerard of Soissons, perhaps, was not the only 
bishop who eyed this dream of universal harmony askance, 
as tending to encroach on the king’s prerogative (see 
Bouquet, x, 201) ; and, on the whole, it may be said that 
the “Peace of God’' was at best but a somewhat ineffectual 
protection to churches, priests, and labourers. If there 
was any hope of restraining the mutual feuds of the barons 
it must be by other means. And here the church again, re- 
cognizing the impossibility of absolutely stopping all feudal 
warfare, endeavoured to limit it. This limitation of the 
right of perpetual warfare, reduced to writing, sanctioned 
by an oath, and eonfirmed by the decrees of councils, 
assumed the name of the “ Truce of God ” {treva or trenga 
Dei), The truce of God seems to have been first estab- 
lished at the synod of Tuluges, near Perpignan in Roussil- 
lon, on 16th May 1027. In accordance with its decrees 
all warfare was to be suspended from noon on Saturday 
till prime on Monday; and the peace of God was perman- 
ently extended to all monks, clerks, bishops, and churches. 
Like the pax ecclesimy this laudable example was soon fol- 
lowed elsewhere.^ About 1041 it extended | itself over 
Aquitaine and all France; in 1042 the council of Caen, 
under the sanction of Duke William, established it in 
Normandy — a country in which, according to a contempo- 
rary writer® (Rodolph Glaber, v. 1), it was not at first 
accepted. By®this time its terms had been much enlarged ; 
aifd we may perhaps tak^ the provisions of a second synod 
at Tuluges (1041) as representing itg normal form. Ac- 
cording to this syqpd the treuga Dei was to last from the 
Wednesday evening to the Monday morning in every 
week, ^ from the beginning of Advent to the octave of the 
Epiphany, from the beginning ctf Lent till the octave of 
Pentecost, for the feasts of the Holy Cross, the three great 
feasts of the Yirgii^ and those of the twelve apostles and 
a few other saints. More usually the interval between 
the Epiphany octave and Lent and that from Eajter to 
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Rogations were left subject to the weekly truce only. 
Thus from being a mere local institution it spread rapidly 
over all France, and seems to have crossed into Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and England. It had also its special courts 
and methods of procedure. Excommunication and banish- 
ment for seven or thirty years were its penalties. Before 
long both the pax ecrltsue and the treuga Dei were sanc- 
tioned by the holy see. Special clauses wore added to 
protect pilgrims, women, merchants, monks, and clerks ; 
while the cattle and agricultural implements of the peasant 
— his ox, horse, plough, and even his olive-trees — were 
covered by the a?gis of the church. The first clause of 
the council of Clermont (1095), at which Urban II. preached 
the first crusade, proclaimed the weekly truce for all 
Christendom, and perhaps enjoined it in its most extended 
form, adding also a clause by which the oath was to be 
renewed every three years by all men above the age of 
twelve, whether noble, burgess, villain, or serf.^ The same 
council seems to have accorded safety to all who took re- 
fuge at a wayside cross (cap. 29) or at the plough {homines ad 
cari'ucas fugientes). The truce of God was most powerful 
in the 12th century, during which period it was sanctioned 
both by local and papal councils, such as that held at 
Rlieims by Calixtus IT. in 1119, and the Lateran councils of 
1139 and 1179. With the 13th century its influence began 
to decline, as the power of the king gradually led to the 
substitution of the king’s peace for that of the church. 

For an exhaustive account of the whole question, see M. Somi- 
clion’s book, to which the above article is largely indebted. 

TRUCK SYSTEM. See Labour, vol. xiv. p. 172, and 
WACfES. 

TRUFFLE, the name of several different species of sub- 
terranean fungi which are used as food. The species sold 
in English markets is Tuber sestivuni'y the commonest 
species of French markets is T, melanosporum, and of 
Italian the garlic -scented T, magnatum. Of the three, 
the English species is the least excellent, and the French 
•is possibly the best. The truffle used for Perigord pic 
(pdte de foie gras) is T. melanosporum. When, however, 
the stock of T, melanospomm happens to be deficient, some 
manufacturers use inferior species of Tuber ^ such as the 
worthless or dangerous Choeromyces meandriformis. Even 
the rank and offensive Scleroderma mdgare (one of the puff- 
ball series of fungi) is sometimes used for stuffing turkeys, 
sausages, (kc. Indeed, good truffles, and then only T, sesti- 
vuniy arc seldom seen in English markets. The taste of T, 
melanospomm can be detected in Perigord pie of good 
quality. IVue aiBd false truffles can easily bo distinguished 
under the microscope. 

Tuber sestivum, the English truffle, is roundish in shape, covered 
with coarse polygonal warts, black in colour outside and brownish 
and veined with white within ; its average size is about that of a 
small apple. It grows from July till autumn or winter, and pre- 
fers beech, oak, and birch w’oods on argillaceous or calcareous soil, 
and has sometimes been observed in pine woods. It grows gregari- 
ously, often in company with T, hrumale and (in France and Italy) 
T. Tnclanosporumy and sometimes ^pears in French markets with 
these two species, as well as w’ith T, mesentericum. The odour of 
T, mstivuiii IS very strong and penetrating ; it is generally esteemed 
powerfully fragrant, and its taste is considered agreeable. Its price 
m England is two or three shillings a pound. The common Frencli 
truffle, T, melauoaporum, is a winter species. The tubers are 
globose, bright brown or black in colour, and rough w ith polygonal 
warts ; the mature desh is blackish grey, marbled within with white 
veins. It^is ^thored in autumn and winter in beech and oak 
woods, and is frequently seen in Italian markets, where it is some* 
times sold for 12s. 6d. a pound. The odour of T. melanosporxm. 
is very pleasant, especially when the tubers are young, then some- 
what resembling that of the strawberry ; with ago tne smell gets 
very potent, but is never considered really unpleasant. The com- 
mon Italian triTffle, T, magncUum^ is pallid ochreous or brownish 
buff in colour, smooth or minutely papillose, irregularly globgse,^ 
|nd lobed ; the interior is a very pale brownish liver colour veined 

^ Labbe’s Concilia^ xx. 816 ; writh which c/. Semichori, la, Paix M 
la Tr^ de ZHeu, Paris, 1869, p. 125. 
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with white. It grows towards the end of autumn in plantations 
of willows, poplars, and oaks, on clayey soil. Sometimes it occurs 
in open cultivated fields. The odour of the mature funt^s is very 
potent, and is like strong garlic, onion, or decaying cheese. T. 
brumale, referred to above, grows in Britain. It is a winter truffle, 
and is found chiefly under oaks and abele trees from October to 
December. It is black in colour, globose, more or less regular 
in shape, and is covered with sharp polygonal warts ; the mature 
flesh is blackish grey marbled with white veins. The odour is very 
strong and lasts a long time ; the taste is generally esteemed agree- 
able. CkoRroinyces inejindriforntis^ which occurs in Britain, is some- 
times sold for T. iiiagiiatum, the colour of the flesh of both species 
being somewhat .similar. Scleroderma vulgarc, the “false truffle," 
is extremely common on the surface of the ground in woods, and 
is gathered by lulians and Frenchmen in Epping Forest for the 
inferior dining-rooms of London where Continental dishes are 
served. It is a worthless, otfonsivc, and possibly dangerous fungus. 
A true summer truffle, T. inesentericuyrif found in oak and birch 
woods on (^Icareous clay soil, is frequently eaten on the Continent. 
It is esteemed equal to T. mstivum. It probably grows in Britain. 
Another edible species, 1\ macrosporum, also grows in Britain, 
in clayey places under young beeches and oaks, on the borders of 
streams and roads, and sometimes in fields ; more rarely it grows 
in plantations of willow and poplar. It has a strong scent of 
onions or garlic. Ter/ezia leoiiLs^ a famous truffle of Italy, Algeria, 
Sardinia, &c., resembles externally a potato. It grows m March, 
April, and May. Some persons eat it in a raw state, sliced, and 
dipped in oil or egg. It is not scented, and its taste is generally 
considered insipid or soapy. Sometimes an ally of the puff-balls, 
and therefore (like Scleroderma) not a true truffle, Mclanogaster 
variegatus^ is eaten in England and France. It has been, and 
possibly still is, occasionally sold in England under the name of 
“red truffle." It is a small ochroous brown species with a strong 
aromatic and pleasant odour of bitter almonds. When the plant 
is eaten raw the taste is sweet and sugary, but when cooked it is 
hardly agreeable. The odour belonging to many truffles is so 
potent that their places of growth can be readily dctcctc<l the 
odour exhaled from the ground. Scjuirrela, hogs, and other animals 
commonly dig up truffles and devour them, and pigs and dogs have 
long been trained to point out the places where they grow. Pigs 
willalways eat trufflc.s and dogs will do so occasionally ; it is there- 
fore usual to give the trained pig or dog a small pit*co of cheese or 
some little reward each time it is successful. Truffles are repro- 
duced by spores, bodies wliich serve the same purpose as seeds in 
flowering pUnts ; in true truffles the spores are borne in transparent 
asci or .sacs, from four to eight spores in each ascus. Tlio asci are^ 



fiporos of tlui chief Kuropean truffles. EnlarRcd S(X) diameters. 1, Tafter 
astivum; 2, T. hrumile’, .S, T. melanospnrum; 4, T. viesentericum ] 5, T. mag- 
natu’m \ (5, V.hn'.romyws meandr i/or mis \ 7, Sclrrodcntui ^'Hlgare’, 8, Melanoyaa- 
ter vartegatna. 

embedded in vast numbers in the flesh of the truffle. In false 
truffles the spores are free and are borne on minute spicules or 
supports. The spores of the chief European truffles, true and false, 
enlarged five hundred diameters, are snow’ii in the accompanying 
illustration. Many references to tnifflos occur in classical authors. 
Tlie truffle Elaphomyccs variegatus was till quite recent times used, 
under the name of Hart’s nut or Lycoperdon nut, on account of its 
supposed aphrodisiac qualities. 

TRUMBULL, the surname of more than one individual 
of note/in the literature, art, and politics of America. 

1. Benjamin Trumbull was born at Hebron, Connecti- 
cut, on 19th December 1735, and died at Nortt Haven, 
Connecticut, on 2d February 1820. He graduated at Yale 
in 1759, and entered the ministry. His literary work was 
considerable, the most important being the standard Bis- 
iory of Connecticut to 1764. 

2, John Trumbull was born at Waterbury, Connecti- 
*‘cut, on 24th April 1750, and died at Detroit, Michigan. 

on 12th May 1831. He graduated at Yale in 1767, ana 
became a lawyer and author of high reputation. His best 


work is M^Fingalj a Hudibrastic poem, intended to serve 
the Whig side in the American Revolution. 

3. J OHN Trumbull, son of tjie following, was born at 
Lebanon, Connecticut, on 6th June 1756, and died at New 
York City, on 10th November 1843. Hfe graduated at 
Harvard in 1773, studied jminting with Benjafhin W^st in 
London, and left at his death a number 'of hislwrical works. 
The earlier of these are the better; thedater and larger 
were painted for the capitol at'Washington. 

4. Jonathan Trumbull was born at tebanon, Con- 
necticut, on 10th June 1710, and died at the same place 
on 17th August 1785. He graduated atJIarvard in 1727, 
and became a lawyer and colonial politician. His place 
in American history was gained as governor of Connecticut 
from 1769 until 1783, through the whole pferiod of the 
American Revolution. He was a trusted supporter and 
confidential adviser of Washington, who was accustomed 
to speak of him as “ brother Jonatlian,'^ and the term has 
since passed into popular use as equivalent to the people 
of the United States. 

5. Jonathan Trumbult^ son of the preceding, was born 
at Lebanon, Connecticut, on 26t^ March 1740, %nd died 
at the same place on 7th August 1809. He graduated 
at Harvard in 1759, and served as member oj congress, 
1789-95 (being speaker of the house of representatives dur- 
ing the last two years of his term), as United States senator, 
1795-96, and as governor of Connecticut, F7 98-1 809. 

TRUMPET, a musical instrument, consisting of a long, 
narrow brass tube, cylindrical for the greater part of its 
length : the fusiform development which terminates in the 
bell or opening of the lower end only begins at a point 
that varies from a third to a fourth of the total length 
from that extremity. The air inside is set in vibration 
by. the lips (which act as true reeds) applied to the edges 
of a basin-like mouthpiece fitted to the upper part of the 
instrument. The material lias nothing to do with tVie 
production of that brilliant (juality of tone by which the 
trumpet is so easily distinguished from every other mouth- 
piece instrument : the difForenco is partly due to the dis- 
tinct form given to the ba.sin of the mouthpiece, but prin- 
cipally to the proportions of the column of air determined 
by the conical or cylindrical form of its envelope. 

The possibility of producing sonorous disturbance of a 
mass of air through a mouthpiece, or more simply through 
the orifice of the tube, has been known from a very early 
period, — a sh51l bored at its extremity, or a horn with 
the point removed, being without doubt thb most ancient 
instrument for producing sound. Nearly all the nations 
of antiquity had mouthpiece instruments ; but the greater 
number of these, though grouped under the general de- 
signation of trumpets, have only a very distant relationship 
to the modern instrument. The Romans had four such 
instruments, — the tuba, h'uccina, comu^ afid litum. The 
tuba, represented in the bas-reliefs of the triumphal arch of 
Titus, was ^ kind of straight bronze clarion, with a conical 
column of air. It is ordinarily designated the Roman trum- 
pet, and was about 39 inches long ; its compass should not 
go beyond the first six proper notes of the harmonic scale. 
The Roman tuba and the Greek salpinx are supposed to be 
one and the same instrument. The bucci/ia was also of 
bronze, with a tube measuring fully 1 1 feet in length. The 
tube is only slightly conical, and the quality of tone bears a 
striking resemblance to that of the b%ss trombone in G ; 

the proper tones for bar- — | ~ m"r" f l. T" 

monies were those sub- ' * — L=r~ 

joined.^ The cornu was « ^ ' 

often made of a bullock's horn, but bronze was also employed, 

r — 1 ^ 

^ The difficulty of producing the fundamental or first proper note 
inoreases with the length and narrowness of the tube. The propor- 
tions of^the buccina render the production of this note very ^fficult 
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as in a specimen in the British Museum. This instrument 
measured 4 feet 6 inches in length, and the scale was 

that herewith shown. The 
Roman cornu was probably 
like the Greek keras. The 
three preceding instruments were used in giving signals 
to the inffiftitry. *The cavalry calls^ were given with the 
fttuus, a specimen of which exists m the museum of the 
Vatican, found in 1827 in a tomb at Cerveteri (Cflere). 
The tube is cylindrical for the greater part of its length, its 
conical development beginning only at the lower end, 
where the instrimient begins to curve. The lituus easily 
produces the accompanying 
proper notes; its qijality of 
tone is lik5 that of a trumpet 
in G. In dreland and Denmark numerous mouthpiece 
instruments in bronze have been found, sixteen different 
specimens being preJierved in the museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy at Dublin, and six (of which facsimiles 
exist in South Kensington Museum) in the museum at 
Copenhagen, ^ut none of these have the proportions of 
a trumpet ; all, by the jonical development of •the tube as 
well as by the curved form, recall their first model, the 
horn, successive transformations of which have given rise 
to the clarion and the numerous family of bugles. 

We have no precise information as to the form which 
the lituus, the? ancestor of the modern trumpet, assumed 
during the Middle Ages. A miniature in the Bible ^ pre- 
sented in 850 to Charles the Bald places the lituus in 
the handa of one of the companions of King David, but 
we are not warranted in concluding from this that the 
Etruscan instrument was in use in the 9th century. The 
earliest representation of the trumpet with its present 
proportions of tube and form of bell seems to belong to 
the 15th century. Fra Angelico (d. 1455) has painted 
angels with trumpets having either straight or zigzag 
tubes, the shortest being about 5 feet long. The perfect 
representation of the details, the exactness of the propor- 
tions, the natural pose of the angel players, suggest that 
the artist painted the instruments from real models. 

The credit of having bent the tube of the trumpet in 
three parallel branches, thus creating its modern form, 
has usually been claimed for a Frenchman named Maurin 
(1498-1515). But the transformation was really made in 
Italy about the middle of the 15th centu^, as is proved 
by the bas-reliefs of Luca della Robbia iniended to orna- 
ment the orgSn chamber of the cathedral of Florence (see 
vol. XX. p. 588) ; there a trumpet having the tube bent 
back as just described is very distinctly figured. From 
the beginning of the 16th century we have numerous 
sources of information. Virdung^ cites three kinds of 
mouthpiece instruments — the felttrumety the claret<i^ and 
the thumer horh ; unfortunately he does not mention their 
distinctive characters, and it is impossible to make them 
out by examination of his engravings. P|obably the 
felttrumet and the clareta closely resembled each other; 
but the compass of the former, destined for military sig- 
nals, hardly went beyond the 8th proper tone, while the 
latter, reseived for high parts, was like the clarino (see 
below). Th(^ thurner horn was probably a kind of 
clarino or clarion used ty watchmen on the towers. The 
trummet and Wiq jdger trommel are the only two mouth- 
piece instruments qf the trumpet kind cited by Praetorius.® 
The first was tuned in D at the chamber pitch or ** kam- 
merton," but with the help of a shank it could be put 
in C,*the equivalent of the “ch«)rton” D, the two differ- 
ing about a tone. Sometimes the trummet was lowered 

^ In the Biblioth^que Nationale at Paris. 

* MuHca getuUcht und ausisgessogen, Basel, 1611. 

* Organographiat Wolfenblittel, 1619. , 




to B and even Bb. The j tiger trommet, or “ trompette de 
chasse,^^ was composed of a tube bent several times in 
circles, like the posthorn, to make use of a comparison 
employed by Praetorius himself. His drawing does not 
make it clear whether the column of air was like that of 
the trumpet ; there is therefore some doubt as to the true 
character of the instrument. The same author further 
cites a wooden trumpet (liolzern trommet)^ which is no 
other than the Swiss alpen-horn or Norwegian luur. 
Mersenne's^ information is not very instructive; but he 
gives a description of the soicrdine, a kind of mute or 
damper introduced into the bell, already employed in his 
time, and still made use of to weaken the sound. The 
shape of the trumpet, as seen in the bas-reliefs of Luca 
della Robbia, was retained for more than three hundred 
years : the first alterations destined to revolutionize the 
whole technique of the instrument were made about the 
middle of the 18th century. Notwithstanding the im- 
perfections of the trumpet during this long period, the 
performers upon it acquired an astonishing dexterity. 


Tlio usual s(iale of the typical trumpet, that in D, is 



Pnetorius exceeds the limits of this compass in the higher range, 
for he says a good trumpeter could produce the subjoined notes. 

JtSL opinion is shared by Bach, who, 

in a trumpet solo which ends the 

^ 1 - . cantata “l)er Himmel lacht,” wrote up 

to the twentieth of these sounds. So 
considerable a compass could not be reached by one instrumentalist : 
the tnimpet part nad therefore to be divided, and each division 
was designated by a special name.® The fundamental or first 
proper noto was called Jlattergroby the second grohniimme, the 
third faulstimnUy the fourth miftc/stimrne. The part that was 
called principal went from the fiftli to the tenth of these tones. 
The higher region, which had received the name of “clarino,” was 
again divided into two parts : the first began at the eighth proper 
tone and mounted up towards tlie extreme high limit of the com- 
pass, according to the skill of the executant ; the second, beginning 
at the sixth proper tone, rarely went beyond the twelfth. Each of 
these parts was confided to a sjiecial tnimpeter, who executed it by 
using a larger or a smaller mouthpiece. 

Playing the (darino differed essentially from playing the military 
trumpet, which coiTcspondod in compass to that called principal. 
Compelled to employ very small mouthpieces to facilitate the emis- 
sion of very high sounds, (darino players could not fail to alter the 
tone of the instrument, and insteaa of getting the brilliant and 
energetic quality of tone of the mean register they were only 
able to produce more or less doubtful notes wdthout power and 
splendour. Apart from this inconvenience, the clarino presented 
numerous deviations from just intonation. Hence the players of 
that time failed towbviato the bad effects inevitably resulting from 
the natural imperfection of the harmonic scale of the trumpet 
in that extreme [>art of its comnass ; in the execution, for instance, 
of the works of Bach, where tne trumpet should give sometimes 


— 1 »- , and 
Lt: some- 
cf times 


zLt: some- j 
times 

Further, the thirteenth proj>e^r tone, for which 
is really too flat, and it is absolutely 
remedy this defect, since it entirely depends 
laws of rc.sonance affecting columns of air. 


— , the instrumentalist could only com 
mand the eleventh proper tone, which 
is neither the one nor the other of these. 

is written, 
im- ^ possible to 

nds 


upon 


the 


Since the abandonment of the clarino (about the middle of the 
18th century) our orchestras have been enriched with trumpets 
that permit the execution of the old clarino parts, not only with 
perfect justness of intonation, but with a quality of tone that is 
not deficient in character when compared with the meaa register 
of the old principal instniment. The introduction of thd clarinet 
or little cktrino is (file of the causes which led to the abandbnment 
of the older instrument and may explain the preference given b^ 
the composers of that epoch to the mean register of the trumpet. 
The clarino having disappeared before Mozart’s day, he had to 
change the trumpet parts of Handel and Bach to allow of their 
execution by the performers of his own time. It was now that 
crooks began to be frequently used. Trumpets were made in F 
instead of in D, furnished with a scries of shanks of increasing 
length for the tonalities of E, E^, D, D^, C, B, B^, and sometitiea* 

»ven A. 

* Hamwnie Univ^stUty Paris, 1636. 

® Der mh ddbat in/orwirende Musicus, Augsburg, 1762, by Lotter. 

XXIII. — • 
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The first attempts to extend the limited resources of the instru- 
ment in its new employment arose out of Hampers idea of lowering 
the harmonic sounus by introducing the hand into the bell. But, 
instead of fixing the shanks between the mouthpiece and the upper 
extremity, they were adapted to the body of the instrument itself 
by a double slide, upon the two branches of which tubes wore in- 
serted bent in the form of a circle and gradually lengthened as 
required. This modified instrument became known as the “in- 
vention horn.” This system was applied to the trunqjet by 
Michel Woegcl (born at Kastatt in 1748), whose “invention 
trumpet” had a great success, notwithstanding the unavoidable 
imperfection of a too great disparity in quality of tone between the 
open and the closed sounds. 'The idea of applying the trombone 
slide to the trumpet is obvious. The slide trumpet is mentioned 
by T. K. Altenburg,* who compares it, and with reason, to the alto 
trombone ; and tlnu’c arc grounds for identifying it with the 
“ tromba da tirarsi ” employed by J. S. Bach in some of his com- 
positions. The slide trumpet is still used in England in a some- 
what modified form. About 1760, Kolbel, a Russian musician, 
applied a key to the horn, and soon afterwards the trumpet re- 
ceived a similar addition. By opening this key, Avhich is placed 
near the bell, the instrument was raised a tliatonic semitone, and 
by correcting errors of intonation by the prossiiro of the lips in 
the mouthpiece the following diatonic succession was obtained. 

,. n . ■ - — — I 1 . | J - This invention was improved 

z: j - ~ ^llj ^^ 0 — ^ ^ in 1801 by Weidinger, trum- 
^ ^ ^ peter to the imperial court 

at Vienna, Avho increased the number of keys and thus made the 

trumpet chromatic thoughout its scale. The 
iustrument shown in the accompanying figure 
is in G ; the keys arc five in number, and as 
they open one after another or in combination 
it is possible to connect the se(;ond proper tone 
with the third by chromatic steps, and thus 
produce the following .siu-ccssion. The number 

^ :~ ~r : of keys 

& was ap- 

■jr . ^ ^ q ]jgj 




gaps between the extreme sounds of the interval 
of a fifth ; and a like result was arrived at more 
easily for the intervals of the fourth, the major 
third, &c., furnished by tlie proper tones of 3, 4, 
5, &c. But, though the kcyccl trumpet was a 
notable improvement on the invention trumpet, 
the .sounds obtained by means of the lateral open- 
ings of the tube did not iio.ssess the qualities 
which distinguish sounds caused by the rc.son- 
ance of the air-column vibrating in its entirety. 
But in 1815 Stblzcl made a genuine chromatic 
trumpet by the invention of the veiitilo or 
piston ; for this ingenious mechanism, see 
Trombone. The simple trumpet is now no 
longer emidoyed cxcqit in cavalry regiments. 



Keyed trumpet. 


It is usually in E[^. The bass tniinpef in E[j, which is an octave 
lower, is sometimes, but rarely, used. Trumpets with pistons are 
generally constructed in F, with crooks in E and £[ 7 . In Ger- 
many trumjiets in the high B [7 with a crook \n A are very often 
used in the orchestra. They are easier for cornet piston players 
than the trumpet in F. The present writer has recently constructed 
for the concerts of the Conservatoire at Brussels trumpets in the 
high D, an octave above the old trumpet in the same key. They 
permit the execution of the high trumpet parts of Handel and J. S. 
Bach. The bass trumpet with pistons used for Wagner’s tetralo^ 
is in EI 7 , in unison with tho ordinary lrum|>ct with crooks of D 
and C ; but, when con.structed so as to allow of the production of 
the second proper lorn* as written by this master, this instrument 
belongs rather to the trombones than to the trumpets. (V. M. ) 

TKUMPET, SpKAKiNci AND Hearing. The speaking 
trumpet, though somo instrument of tho kind appears to 
have been in earlier use in more than one part of the 
world, is connected in it.s modern form with the name of 
Athanasius Kircher and that of Sir Samuel Morland, who 
in 1670 proposed to tlio Royal Society of London, the ques- 
tion of the l)est form for a speaking trumpet. Lambert, in 
the Berlin Memoirs for 1763, seems to have been the first to 
give a theory of the action of this instrument, based on an 
altogether imaginary analogy with the behaviour of light. 
In this theory, which is still commonly put forward, it is 
gaumed that sound, like light, can be propagated in rays. 
Tbia, however, is possible only when the aperture through 


Versuc/i' einer Anleitung zur heroisch^mnsikaUschen Trompeter* 

und Pav.ker^Kvn»ty UaW, 1705. 


which the wave-disturbance passes into free air is large 
compared with the wave-length. If the fusiform mouth 
of the speaking trumpet wore half a mile or so in radius, 
Lambert’s theory might give an approximation to the 
truth. But with trumpets whoso aperture 'is only a foot 
in diameter at most the problem is one of diffraction ; 
and it has not yet beqn seriously skidie'd froirf this point 
of view. I' ^ « 

In the case of tho hearing trumpet, the disturbance is 
propagated along the converging tube much in the same 
way os the tide-wave is propagated up tho estuary of a 
tidal river. 

Until the theory has been rigorously worked out the 
only safe course to adopt in manufacturing either class of 
instruments is to bo guided by the results of varied trials. 

The theoretical foundations of the subject will be found 
in Lord Rayleigh’s Sotmd and in Sir G. Airy’s Tides and 
Wavesj respectively. In speaking emd hearing trumpets 
alike all reverberation of the instrument should bo avoided 
by making it thick and of the least elastic materials, and 
by covering it externally with cloth. 

TRUMPETER, or Trumpet-B^rd, the literal rwidcring 
in 1747, by the anonymous English translator of De 
la Condamine’s travels in South America (p. 87,), of that 
writer’s “Oiseau trompette” (Afm. de II Acad. (Jes Sciences^ 
1745, p. 473), which ho says was called “Trompetero” 
by the Spaniards of Maynas on the upper Amazons, from 
the peculiar sound it utters. He added that was the 
“ Agami ” of the inhabitants of Para and Cayenne,^ wherein 
he was not wholly accurate, since those birds are specifically 
distinct, though, as they are gcnerically united, tho state- 
ment may pass. But he was also wrong, as had been 
Barrere {France Equinoodale^ p. 132) in 1741, in identify- 
ing the ‘‘ Agami ” with the “ Macucagua ” of Maregrave, 



White-winged trumpeter {Psophia leucoptera). After MitchelL 

for that is a Tinamotj (q.v .) ; and both 8til^.more wrongly 
accounted for the origin of the peculiar sound just men- 
tioned, whereby Barrere was soon after led (Omith. Spec. 
Novuviy pp. 62, 63) \o apply to the bi/d the generic and 
vulgar names of JPsophia and “Petteuse,” the former of 
which, being unfortunately adopted by Linnaaus, has ever 
since been used, though in 1766 and 1767 Pallas {Miscel- 
laneay p. 67, and Spidlegia^ iv. p. 6), and in 1768 Vosmser 
(Descr, dsi Trompette Amhimin., p. &), showed that the 

j * Not to be confounded with the ** Heron Agami" of Bnffon 
I ((Kaeauqf, vlL p. 882), which is the Ardea agami of other writers. 
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notion it conveys is erroneous. Among English writers 
the name “Trumpeter” was carried on by Latham and 
others so as to be generally accepted, though an author 
may occasionally be found willing to resort to the native 
“Agami,” which is that almost always used by the French. 

Messra Sflater and Salvin in their Noincnclator (p. 141) admit 
6 s^lecies of Trunip<;t- Birds — (1) the original Psophia erepUana of 
Guiana; (2)*/*. na2)eiisis eastern Ecuador (which is very likely 
xho original “Giseau trompette#’ of Dc la Condamine) ; (3) P. 
ochroptera from the right bairtc of the Rio Negro ; (4) P. leucopUra 
from the right*bank of the upper Amazons ; (5) P. viridia from the 
right bank of the Madeira ; and (6) P. ohacura from the right bank 
of the lower Amazons near Para. And they have remarked in the 
Zoological I^rocceiUnga (1867, p. 592) on the curious fact that the 
range of the several species appears to be separated by rivers, a 
statement confirmed by Mr Wallace (Oeogr, Distr. Animal% ii. p. 
358) ; and iiyonnexion t4iei*ewith it may bo observed that these birds 
have short wings and seldom fly, but run, though with a peculiar 
gait, very (luiekly. A seventh species, P. cantatrix^ from Bolivia, has 
since been indicated by Prof. W. Blasius (/owm. /. 1884, 

pp. 203-210), who has gjven a monographic summary of the whole 
group very worthy of attention. The chief distinctions bctw’een 
the species lie in colour and size, and it will be here enough to 
describe briefly the best known of them, P, crepitans. This is 
about the size ofr«, large barndoor Fowl ; but its neck and legs are 
lon^r, so that it is a taller bird. The head and neeje are clothed 
witn shfirt velvety feathei^ ; the whole plumage is black, except 
fhat on the lower front of the neck the feathers are tipped with 
golden gre^n, changing according to the light into violet, and that 
a patch of dull rusty brown extends across the middle of the back 
and wing-coVerts, passing into ash-colour lower down, where they 
Ijang over and conceal the tail. The legs are bright pea-green. 
The habits of tiiis bird rfre very wonderful, and it is much to bo 
wished that fuller accounts of them had appeared. The curious 
sound it utters, noticed by the earliest observers, has been already 
mentioned, ^and by them also was its singularly social disposition 
M towards man described ; but the information supplied to Buffou 
{Oiaeaux, iv. pp. 496-601) by Manoncour and De la Horde, which 
has been repeated in many works, is still the best we have of the 
curious way in which it becomes semi-domcsticated by the Indians 
and colonists and shows strong affection for its owners as well as 
for their living property — poultry or sheen — though in this re- 
claimed condition it seems never to breed.' Indeed nothing can 
be positively asserted as to its mode of nidification ; but its eggs, 
according to Mr E. Bartlett, are of a creamy white, rather round, 
and about the size of Bantams’. Waterton in his fVanderinga 
(Second Journey, chap. iii. ) speaks of falling in with flocks of 200 
or 300 WaracabaSj’^^as he called them, in Doinerara, but added 
nothing to our knowledge of the species ; while the contributions 
of Trafl (Jfm. IVem, Society^ v. pp. 523-532) and Dr Hancock 
(Mag, Nat. History^ ser. 2, ii. pp. 490-492) as regards its habits only 
touch upon^them in captivity. 

To the Trumpeters must undoubtedly be accorded the 
rank of a distinct Family, Psophiidm] but like so many 
other South- American birds they seem Jbo bo the less 
specialized descendants of an ancient generalized group 
— perhaps the common ancestors of the Rallidiz and 
Gruida — and they are therefore rightly placed in Prof. 
Huxley^s Geranemorpha^.^ The structure of the syrinx is 
stated by Trail (ut supra) to be quite unique ; but his 
description of it is unsatisfactory, and he clearly had not 
an adult male .to dissect or ho would have hardly failed 
to notice the curious arrangement of the trachea in that 
sex made known by Hancock {ut supra). This, though 
different from thh,t described in any CRANEl(^.t;.), sug- 
gests an early form of the structure which in some of the 
Grutdm is so marvellously developed, for in Psophia the 
windpipe runs down the breast and belly immediately 
under the skin to within about an inch of the anus, whence 
it returns in a Similar way to the front of the sternum, and 
then enters the thorax. Analogous instances of this forma- 
tion occur in several other groups «f birds not at all 

' In connexion herewith may be mentioned the singular story told 
by Montagu (Orn. Diet., Suppl. Art. “Grosbeak, White-winged”), on 
the authority of the then Lord Stanle]^, afterwards president of the 
Zoological ^ciety, of one of thesb birds, which, having apparently 
esoap^ from confinement, formed the habit of attending a poultry- 
yard, On the occasion %f i pack of hounds running through the yaid, 
the Trumpeter joined and kept up with them for nearly three mllea 1 

* C/. Parker, Trans, Zool, Soc., x. p. 502 ag. 
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allied to the Psophiidse, The skeleton and some of the 
detached bones are figured in Eyton^s 0 steal. Avium (pis. 
xxix. and 5 k). (a. n.) 

TRURO, a city, municipal borough, and port of Corn- 
wall, England, is situated on a kind of peninsula formed 
by the rivers Allen and Kenwyn, which below the town 
unite with a branch of Falmouth harbour called Truro 
creek or river. Truro is 300 miles south-west of London 
by the Great Western Railway, and 11 north of Falmouth, 
to which there is a branch line. The town is regularly 
built, chiefly of granite, with spacious streets, through the 
principal of which there flows a stream of water. The now 
cathedral of St Mary by Mr Pearson, R.A., one of the most 
important modern ecclesiastical buildings in England, is a 
fine example of Early English at its best period. The old 
south aisle of the church previously existing is ingeniously 
incorporated in the new edifice. The secular buildings 
include the town-hall and market-house in the Italian style 
(1846), the corn exchange, the theatre, the public rooms, 
the music-hall, and the county library (1792). There is 
also a theological library, presented by Bishop Phillpotts in 
1856 and largely augmented by a bequest of books in 1883. 
Among the educational and benevolent institutions are the 
grammar-school (founded by a member of the Borlose 
family, and having two exhibitions at Exeter College, 
Oxford), the cathedral divinity schools, the Wesleyan 
middle schools, the literary institution, the royal Cornwall 
infirmary, the dispensary, and a hospital for ten widows. 
There is sufficient depth of water in the channel of Truro 
creek to permit vessels of 70 tons burden to come up to 
the town quay. The principal imports are coal from Wales 
and timber from Norway, and the exports consist of tin, 
iron ores, lead, and zinc, from the mines in the neighbour- 
hood. The population of the municipal borough (area 
1171 acres) in 1871 was 11,049, and 10,619 in 1881. 

Truro ia one of the oldest towns in England. It is the seat of 
the stannary and other courts connorted with the duchy of Corn- 
, wall (.sec Cornwall, vol. vi. p. 427). It was one of tne ancient 
privileged tin coinage towns. Anciently it was called Tueura, 
Treiira, and Trurnburgli. It was a borough by prescription, but 
was incorporated by Reginald, earl of Cornwall. In the 12th cen- 
tury it belonged to Richard de Lucy. In a charter of Henry VII. 
it is called tlie “ ville do Teuro.” The government was vested in 
a mayor and burgesses by Elizabeth, who gave the corporation luris- 
dictioii over the port of Falmouth, the port dues of that town being 
collected by them until its incorporation by Charles II. Norden, 
writing of Truro in 1574, .says, “there is not a towne in the west 
part of the shire more commendable for neatness of buyldinges, nor 
more discommendable for the pride of tlie people.” In 1642 Sir 
RAlph Ilopton levied here a large body of men for the king. By 
the Municipal Act Truro was divided into two wards, and is governed 
by a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen councillors. The corpor- 
ation act as the urban sanitary authority. Truro sent two represent- 
atives to parliament from the 23d year of Edward I., but ceased 
to bo separately represented in 1885. By Act 30 and 40 Viet 
c. 54 it was constituted the head of a new dideeso comprising the 
archdeaconry of Cornwall. 

TRUST. In Roman and English law alike that legal 
relation between two or more persons implied in the word 
tjust was of comparatively late growth. The trust of 
English law is probably based upon a combination of the 
Roman conceptions of urns and fidekommiaaum. To usus 
is perhaps due the name as well as the idea of that right 
over property, coordinate with the right of the f^ominal 
owner, possessed .by the person having tlfe use. To Jidei- 
commlssiAti appears to be due the name as well as the idea^ 
of that confidence reposed in another which is the essence 
of the modern trust. Ustts w^as in Roman law a personal 
servitude, or right of one person over the land of another, 
confined to his personal wants and without the right to the 
produce and profits which ususfrudus carried. It has 
little in common with the use of English law but the naftie * 
And the conception of a dual ownership. The fideicom^^ 
missum is more important ; see Roma.n Law, vol. xx. 
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707. By the legislation of Justinian the law of ItgoiKi \ 
was practically assimilated to that of Jideicortinmsa. The 
only thing that distinguished the one from the other was 
the mode in which the gift was made : if by words of 
direct bequest, it was a legatum, if by precatory words, a 
fideicommismm. It may be noticed, as an illustration of 
the course afterwards taken by the law in England, that 
fideicommissa in favour of the church were so far favoured 
over others that if paid over by mistake they could not be 
recovered. In addition tp usus and fi^icommissumy the | 
Roman division of ownership into quiritary and bonitary 
(to use words invented at a later time) may perhaps to 
some extent have suggested the English division into 
legal and equitable estate. The two kinds of ownership 
were amalgamated by Justinian. Legal and equitable 
estate are still distinct in England, though attempts have 
been made in the direction of amalgamation. The gradual 
manner in which the beneficiary became subject to the 
burdens attaching to the property of which he enjoyed the 
benefit was a feature common to both the Roman and the 
English system. 

Uses in Early English Law . — The use or trust ^ is said to have 
been the invention of ecclesiastics well acquainted with Roman 
law, the object being to escape the provisions of the laws against 
Mortmain (g.v.) by obtaining the conveyance of an estate to a 
friend on the understanding that they should retain the use, i.c., 
the actual profit and enjoyment of the estate. Uses were soon ex- 
tended to other purposes. They were found valuable for the defeat 
of creditors, the avoiding of attainder, and the charging of portions. 
A use had also the advantage of being free from the incidents of 
feudal tenure : it could be alienated inter vivos by see.ret conveyance, 
and could be devised by will. In many cases the feoffee^ to uses, 
as he was called, or the person seised to the use of another, feeems 
to have been specially chosen on account of his rank and station, 
which would enable him to defy the common law and protect the 
estate of his cestui que 'use, or the person entitled to the beneficial 
enjoyment. The Act of 1 Ric. II. c. 9 was directed against the 
choice of such peraons. This alienation of land in use was looked 
upon with great disfavour by the common law courts, in whoso 
eyes the cestui que use was only a tenant at will. Possibly the 
ground of their refusal to recognize uses was that the assizes of the 
king’s court could only he granted to persons who stood in a feudaP 
relation to the king. The denial of the right folloived the denial 
of the remedy. 'J no use was on the other Iiand supported by the 
Court of Chancery, and execution of the contidonco reposed in the 
feoffee to uses was enforced by the court in virtue of the general 
jurisdiction wdiich as a court of conscience it claimed to exercise 
over breach of faith. Jurisdiction was no doubt the more readily 
assumed by ecclesiastical judges in favour of a system by which the 
church was generally the gainer, A double ownership of land thus 
gradually arose, the nominal and ostensible owmershin, — the only 
one acknowledged in the courts of common law, — and the beneficial 
ownership protected by tlie Court of Chancery. The reign of 
Henry V. to a ^reat extent corresponds with tdiat of Augustus at 
Rome, as tlie point of time at which legal recognition was given to 
what had previously been binding only in honour. The means of 
bringing the feoffee to uses before the court was the writ of subjiazna, 
said to have been invented by John de Waltham, bishop of Salis- 
bury and master of the rolls in the reign of Richard II. By means 
of this writ the feoffee to uses could be compelled to answer on oath 
the claim of his cestui <pie use. The doctrine of the Court of 
Chancery as to tlie execution of a use varied according as there 
was transmutation of possession or not. In the former case it was 
unnecessary to jirove consideration ; in the latter, generally a ca.se 
of bargain and sale, the court would not enforce the use unless it 
was executed in law, — that is, unless there was a valuable considera- 
tion, even of the smallest amount. Where no consideration could 
bo proved or implied, the use resulted to the feoffor. This theory 
led to tlifi insertion up to a recent date in deeds (especially in the 
lease of'the lease apd release period of conveyancing) of a nominal 
consideration, generally five shillings. Land.s Either in possession, 
^.reversion, or remainder could be granted in use. Most persons 
could be feoffees to uses. The king and corporations aggregate 

'Use seems to be an older word than trust. Its first occurrence in 
statute law is in 7 Ric. 11. c. 12, in the form ceps. In Littleton “con- 
fidence ” is the word employed. The Statute of Uses seems to regard 
use, trust, and confidence as synonymous. According to Bacon, it was 
4 itSipermanency that distinguished the use from the trust. 

* Feoffment, though the usual, was not the only mode of conveyanqf 

uses. The preamble of the Statute of Uses mentions fines and re- 
coveries, and other assurances. 


were, however, exceptions, and w’ere entitled to hold the lands dis- 
charged of the use. On the accession of Richard III., who from 
his position of authority liad been a favourite feoffee, it was necessary 
to pass a special Act (1 Ric. III. c. 6), vesting the lands of which 
he had been feoffee either in his co-feoffees or, in the absence of co- 
feoffees, in the cestui quo use. The practical coutenience of uses 
was so obvious that it is said that bv the reign of Heiiiy VII. most 
of the land in the kingdom was held in use. JJhe freedom of lises 
from liability to forfoitive for treason ‘hiust have led to tlieir 
general adoption during the Wars of the Roses.* <The secroev )vitn 
which a use could be transferred, contrary as it was to the publicity 
required for livery of Seisin (q.v.) at common law, h;d to the inter- 
ference of the legislature on several occasions between tlie reigns of 
Richard II. and Hoary VIII., the general tendency of the legislation 
being to make the cestui que use more and more subject to the burdens 
incident to the ownership of land. One of the most important 
statutes was the Statute of Mortmain (15 Ric. II. c. 5), forbidding 
evasion of the Statute De Religiosis of Edward I. by u^eans of feoff- 
ments to uses. Other Acts enabled the cestui que use to transfer the 
use without the concurrence of the feoffee to uses (1 Ric. III. c. 1), 
made a writ of forincdon maintainable against him (1 Hen. VII. c. 
1), rendered his heir liable to wardship and relief (4 Hen. VII. c. 
17), and his lands liable to execution (19 Hen. VII. c. 15). At 
length in 1535 the famous Statute of Uses (27 Hen. VIII. c. 10) was 
passed.^ The preamble of the statute enumerates tlie miscliiefs which 
it was considered that the universal prevalence •uf uses had occa- 
sioned, among others that by fraudulent feoffments, fines, recoveries, 
and other like assurances to uses, coiifiGenees, and trusts ftrds lost 
their feudal aids, men their tenancies by the curtesy, women their 
dower, manifest perjuries in trials were committed, the hjng lost the 
profits of tlio lands of persons attainted or enfeoffed to the use of aliens, 
and tlie king and lords their rights of year, day, and Waste, and of 
escheats of felons’ lands. To remedy this state^of things it was 
enacted, inter alia, that, where any person was seised of any here- 
ditaments to the use, confidence, or trust of any othcr^person by 
any means, the ])erson having such use, confidence, or trust should 
be seised, deemed, and adjudged in lawful seisin, ^estate, and 
possession of sucli hereditaments. Full legal remedies were given 
to the cestui que use by the statute. He was enabled to distrain 
for a rent charge, to have action, entry, condition, &c. The effect 
of this enactment was to make the cestui (pie use the owner at law 
as well as in C(piity (as liad been done once before under the ex- 
ceptional circumstances which led to 1 Ric. III. e. 5), provided 
that the use was one which before the statute would have been en- 
forced by the Court of Chancery. For some time after the passing 
of the statute an equitable as distinct from a legal estate did not 
exist. But the somewhat narrow construction of the statute by 
the common law courts in Tyrrel’s case* (1557) enabled estates 
cognizable only in equity to bo again ci*eatcd. In that case it was 
licld that a use upon a use could not be executed ; therefore in a 
feoffment to A and his heirs to the use of B and his heii*8 to the 
use of C and his heirs only the first use was executed by the 
statute. The use of B being executed in him, that of C was not 
acknowledged by the common law judges ; but equity regarded 0 
as beneficially entitled, and his interest as an eiiiiitable estate held 
for him in trust, corresponding to that which 13 would have had 
before the statuti^ The position taken by the Court of Chancery 
in tru.sts may be compared with that taken in Mf<JKTGAOK {q^v.). 
The Judicature Act, 1873, while not going as far as the Statute of 
Uses and c.ombining the legal and enuitable estates, makes equit- 
able rights cognizame in all courts. From the decision in TyrreTs 
case dates the whole modern law of uses and trusts. In modern 
legal language use is restricted to the creation of legal estate under 
the Statute of Uses, trust is confined to the equitable estate of the 
cestui que trust or beneficiary. 

Uses Hnce X5S5. — The Statute of Uses is stilf the basis of con- 
veyancing. A grant in a deed is still, after the alterations in the 
law made by the Conveyancing Act, 1881, made “to and to the 
use of A.” tJhe statute does not, however, ajfply indiscriminately 
to all cases, as only certain uses are exocutea oy it. It does not 
apply to leaseholds or copyholds, or to cases where the grantee to 
uses is anything more than a mere passive instrument, e^g., where 
there is any direction to him to sell the property. The seisin, 
too, to be executed by the statute, must be in anotfier than him 
who has the use, for where A is seised to the Use of A it is a 
common law grant. The difference is^ important as far as regards 
the doctrine of Possession {q.v.). Constructive possession is given 
by a deed operating uftder the statute even before entry, but not 
by a common law grant (at any rate suffiidenC to entitle tne grantee 
to be registered as a voter), until actual receipt of rent oy the 

* The use, as in later times^thc trust, was, however, forfeited* to the 
erown on attainder of the feoffee ol* trustee for treason. 

^ It was adopted in Ireland exactly a century later by 10 Car. L 
c. 1 (Ir.). The law of uses and tnists in IrhlaJd is practically the same 
as that in England, the main differences being in procedure rather than 
in substantive law. * Dyer’s Reports, 155a. 
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graAte^. The operation of the Statute of Uses was supplemented 
by the Statute of Inrolmonts and that of Wills. (See Will. ) The 
Statute of Inrolments (27 Hon. YIII. c. 16) enacted that no 
bargain and sale should pass a freehold unless by deed indented 
and inrollod within six inonfhs after its date in one of the courts 
at Westminster^ or with the custos rotulorum of the county. As 
the statute referred uiilv to freeholds, a bargain and sale of a lease- 
hold interest passed witnout inrolment. Conveyancers took advan- 
tage of this omissich/ (wli^thcr intentional or not) in the Act, and 
4he practical effect of it was to introduce a mode of secret aliena- 
tion of real property, the leat^ ahd release, whicli was the general 
form of conveyance up to 1845. (See Real Estate, Sale.) Thus 
the publicity of transfer, which it was the special object of the 
Statute of Uses to effect, was almost at once defeated. In addition 
to the grant to usjs there were other modes of conveyance under 
the statute which are now obsolete in practice, viz., the covenant 
to stand seised and the bargain and sale. Under the statute, as 
before it, the use has Ijjeen found a valuable means of limiting a 
remainder t# the person creating the use and of making an estate 
take effect in^derogation of a former estate by means of a shifting 
or springing use. At common law a freehold could not be made 
to commence in futuro ; but this end may be attained by a shifting 
use, such as a grant (common in marriage settlements) to A to the 
use of B in fee simple until a marriage, and after the celebration of 
the maiTiage to other uses. An example of a springing use W’ould 
bo a ^ant to ^to such uses as B should appoint and in default 
of and until appointment to C in fee simple. The difficulty of 
deciding where the seisin was during the suspension iff the use led 
to the invention of the ola theory of scintilla juris^ or continued 
possibility of seisin in the grantee to uses. This theoiw was 
abolished 4)y *23 and 24 Viet. c. 38, which enacted that all uses 
should tako^ffect by force of the estate and seisin originally vested 
m the pei-son seised to the uses. The most frequent instances of 
a springing use# arc powijrs of appointment, usual in wills and 
settlements. There has been mucli legislation on the subject of 

} )ower8, t4ie main effect of which has been to give greater facilities 
or their execution, release, or abandonment, to aid their defective 
execution, and to abolish the old doctrine of illusory appointments. 
'* Trusts. — A trust in English law is defined by Mr I.ewin, adopt- 

ing Coke’s definition of a use, as “a confidence reposed in some 
other, not issuing out of the land, but as a thing collateral, annexed 
im privity to the estate of the land, and to the person touching the 
land, for which ccstai que trust has no remedy but by mbpar,ui in 
Chancery.” The term irtist or trust estate is also used to denote the 
beneficial interest of the cestui quo trust. The term twister is not 
used, as it is in Scotland, to denote the creator of the trust. A 
trust has some features in common with Conthaot {q.v.) ; but the 
reat difference between them is that a contract can only bo enforced 
y a party or one in the position of a party to it, while a trust can 
bo, and generally is, enforced bjr one not a party to its creation. 
It has more resemblance to fidexcommiss^cm. But the latter could 
only be created by a testamentary instrument, wdiile a trust can 
be created either by will or inter vivos ; nor was there any trace in 
Roman law of that permanent legal relation which is suggested by 
the position of trustee and cestui quo trust. The heir, too, in 
Roman law was entitled, from 70 a.d. to the reign of Justinian, 
to one-fourth of a hereditas fideicommissaria as ^gainst the bene- 
ficiary, while the very essence of the trust is its gratuitous charac- 
ter. Trusts niky be divided in more than one way, according to 
the ground taken as the basis of division. One division, and per- 
haps the oldest, as it rests on the authority of Bacon, is into simple 
and special, the first being where the trust is simply vested in a 
trustee and the nature of tno trust left to construction of law, the 
second where there is an act to be performed by the trustee. 
Another division is into lawful and uiuawful, and corresponds to 
Bacon’s division into intents or confidences and frauds, covins, or 
collusions. A third division is into public and private, the former 
being synonymous with charitable trusts. A division often adopted 
in modern text-bo(^8 and recognized by parliament in the Trustee 
Act, 1860, is into express, implied, and comiruciivf. An express 
trust is determined by the per.son creating it. It may bo either 
executed or executory, the former wdiere the limitations of the etjuit- 
able interest are complete and final, the latter where such limita- 
tions are inlended to serve merely as minutes for perfecting the 
settlement at some futuro period, as in the case of marriage articles 
dfawn up as a oasis of a marriage settlement to bo in conformity 
with them. An implied tAist is founded upon the intention of the 
person creating it ; examples of it are a rc|ulting trust, a precatory 
trust, and the trust held by the vendor on beh^f of the purchaser 
of an estate after contract and before conveyance. In this case 
the vendor is sometimes called a trustee suh modo and the purchaser 
a cestui que trust sub modo, A constructive trust is judicially 
created from a consideration of a perse’s conduct in order to satisfy 
the demands of justice, without reference to intention. The dis- 
tinction between an iftipKed and a constructive trust is not always 
very consistently maintained. Thus the position of a vendor 
towards a purchaser after contract is sometimes called a construe* 

e 


tive trust. The present law governing trusts rests upon the doc- 
trines of equity as altered by legislation. Its great importance ^ 
led to its ^coming one of the most highly developed departments 
of equity. The devolution of successive interests in wills and 
settlements is almost wholly attained by means of trusts, 

JVho may be a Trustee or Cestui que Trust, — The modem trust is 
considerably more extensive in its operation than the ancient use. 
Thus the crown and corporations aggregate can bo trustees, and 
personalty can be held in trust. Provision is made by the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, 1882, for the administration of charitable 
and special trusts by municipal corporations. The crown does not 
appear to be a trustee to as complete a degree as a subject may be. 
Unsuccessful attempts have recently been made to impress the 
crown, or a secretary of state as agent of the crown, with trusts of 
funds voted by parliament for the public service, of booty of war 
granted by royal warrant, and of money jiaid over by a foreign 
state in pursuance of a treaty. There are certain persons who lor 
obvious reasons, even if not legally disqualified, ought not to be 
appointed trustees. Such are infants, lunatics, persons domiciled 
abroad, felons, bankrupts, and cestuis que trustent. The appointment 
of any such person, or the falling of any existing trustee into such 
a position, is generally ground for application to the court for ap- 
pointment of a new trustee in his place. Any one may be a cestui 
que trust except a corporation ag^egate, which cannot be a cestui 
quo trust of real estate without a licence from the crown. 

Creation and Extinction of tlie Trust. — A trust may be created 
either by act of a party or by operation of law. Where a trust is 
created by act of a party, the creation at common law need not be 
in writing. The Statute of Frauds (see Fraud) altered the common 
law by enacting that all declarations or creations of trusts or con- 
fidences of any lands, tenements, or hereditaments shall be mani- 
fested and proved by some writing, signed by the party who is by 
law enabled to declare such trust, or by his last will in writing, or 
else they shall bo utterly void and of none cftect. Trusts arising 
or resulting by implication or construction of law are excepted, and 
it has been held tliat the statute applies only to real estate and 
chattels real, so that a trust of personal chattels may still be declared 
by pgrol. The declaration of a tmst by the crown must be by 
letters patent. Trusts created by will must conform to the retjuire- 
ments of the Wills A(d (see W ill). Except in the case of charitable 
trusts, the cestui quo trust must bo a definite person. A trust, for 
instance, merely for keeping up family tombs is void. Alteration 
of the trust estate by appointment of a now trustee could up to 
1860 only be made where the instrument creating the trust gave a 
power to so appoint, or by order of the Court of Chancery. But 
now by the Conveyancing Act, 1881 (superseding Lord St Leonards’s 
> Act of 1860), the surviving or continuing trustee or trustees, or the 
personal representative of the last surviving or continuing trustee, 
may nominate in writing a new trustee or new trustees. On such 
apjiointment the number of trustees may be increased. Existing 
trustees may by deed consent to the discharge of a trustee wishing 
to retire. Trust property may be vested in new or continuing 
trustees by a simple declaration to that effect. By the Conveyancing 
Act, 1882, a separate set of tnistoes may be appointed for any part 
of the property held on distinct trusts. Trusts created by opera- 
tion oflaw are either those which are the effect of the application 
of rules of equity or those which have been constituted by a judicial 
authority. They include resulting and constructive trusts. A 
resulting trust is a species of implied trust, and consists of so much 
of the equitable ititerost as is undisposed of by the instrument 
creating the trust, which is said to result to the creator and his 
representatives. An example is the purchase of an estate^n the 
name of the purchaser ana others, or of others only. Here the 
beneficial interest is the purchaser’s. An example of a constructive 
trust is a renewal of a lease by a trustee in his own name, where 
the trustee is held to be constructively a trustee for those interested 
in the beneficial term. An instance of a constructive trust upon 
which the courts have often been called upon to decide is the 
fiduciary relation between the promoter of a proposed joint-stock 
company and the members of the company when formed. The 
other trusts falling under the head of trusts by operation of law 
would be those imposed upon a trustee by order of a court, oven 
though they are imposed in pursuance of provisions contained in 
a trust created by a party. Such would be the trusts which have 
come within the cognizance of the court by virtue of tlfb Trustee 
Act, 1850, or in lyiy other way. The powere of the coqrt over 
trusts liawe been much extended by legislation. The Act of I860 
(13 and 14 Viet. c. 60) enabled the Court of Chancui-y to appoint 
new trustees where expedient, and to make vesting orders in many 
cases where such orders could not previously have been made, as 
where a trustee was a lunatic, or an infant, or refused to convey. 
This Act was extended by the Trustee Extension Act, 1862 (16 and 
16 Viet. c. 55). By the Conveyancing Act, 1881, a trustee ap- 
pointed by the Chancery Division is to have the same powere as^ 
if he had been originally appointed a trustee by the instrument 
•breating the trust. The Banicruptcy Act, 1883, enables the court 
to app^t a new trustee in the place of a bankrupt trustee. Be- 
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Bides being duly created, it is necessary for the validity of the trust clause is now implied by statute in every trust deed, but this does 
that it should be a lawful one. An unlawful trust is one which not protect a trustee against liability which would attach at law. 
contravenes the policy of the law in any respect Examples of A trustee, if he commit a broach of trust at the request of his cestui 
such trusts are trusts for a corporation without licence, for a per- que trust, may secure himself by an indemnity, provided that the 
petuity, and for purposes 8ubvoi*sive of morality, such as trusts for cestui quo trust has been fully informed of the facts of the cose, and 
illegitimate children to bo hereafter born. Suj)eratitiou3 uses (see is not under any disability to consent, such as inf^/icy. The rulo 
Roman Catholic Chuiich, vol. xx. p. 682) also fall under this that a trustee is not to benefit by his office is subject to some ex- 
head. There are also certain trusts which are avoided by statute ceptions. He may do so if the instrument creating iiim trustee 
under particular circumstances, such as settlements in fraud of specially allows him remuneration, as is ^.usurfiry the case where a 
creditors (see Bankuuptcy, Settlement). Tlie law cannot be solicitor is appointed. ’Where the trust entirely fails, as hp beeif 
evaded by attempting to constitute a secret trust for an unlawful said above, the trustee is indirectly ^remunerated by his right to 
purpose. If an estate be devised by words priraa facU carrying retain the trust estate. The main duties of truste^^s are to place 
the beneficial interest, with an understanding that the devisee will the trust property in a proj)er state of security, to keep it (if per- 
hold the estate in trust for such a purpose, lie may be compelled sonalty) in safe custody, and to properly invest and distribute it. 
to answer as to the secret trust, and on acknowledgment or proof A trustee must bo careful not to place himself m a position where 
of it there will be a resulting trust to the heir-at-law. In the case liis interest might clash with his duty. As a rule he cannot safely 
of an advowsou suspected to bo held for the benefit of a Roman purchase from his cestui i[ue trust while the fiduciary relation exists 
Catholic patron, there is a special enactment to the same effect Dotween them. In all purchases with tru^t money he is bound to 
(see Quaub Impedit). The rules of equity in charitable trusts obtain the best price, unless where an Act of Parliam(rnt, like the 
(which include all those mentioned in the preamble to 43 Eliz. Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1885, spocialjy authorizes 
4)^ are less strict than those adopted in private trusts. Charitable sale at an under value. Investments by trustees demand special 
trusts must be lawful, e.q.t they must not contravene the Statutes notice. The general rulo is that a trustee must take os much care 
of Mortmain ; but a wider latitude of construction is allowed in of the trust property as of his own. Ho fi, therefore, justified in 
order to carry out the intentions of the founder, and they will not following the usual course of business a<lopted by prudent men in 
be allowed to fail for want or uncertainty of objects to bo benefited, making investments, c.g.^ by employing a stock-broker in the 
Tlie court, applying the doctrine of cy will, on failure of the ordinary way. At the same time ho has notan uimontrollcd power 
original ground of tne charity, apply the funds as nearly as possible of investment, for (unless authorized by the instrument creating 
in the same manner. On this principle gifts originally made for the trust) he ftan not lend trust money oil personal security «r invest 
purely charitable purposes have been extended to educational pur- in shares of a private company. A trustee of shares may be liable 
poses. Further, trustees of a charity may act by a majority, but as a beneficial owner, oven though his name apj)ear8 on the 
ordinary trustees cannot by tho act of a majority (unless specially register of the company as a trustee. By recent legislation trust- 
empowered so to do) bind a dissenting minority or tho trust pro- ces, where not expressly forbidden by the instrument vxoating the 
j)erty. A trust estate is subject as far as possible to the rules of trust, have either an absolute or qualified right to invest in certain 
law applicable to a legal estate of a corresponding nature, in pur- securities. They have an absolute right to invest In real securities 
suance of tho maxim, “ E(iuity follows the law.” Thus trust pro- in the United Kingdom (but not on a second mortgage), in charges 
jierty is aaseta for payment of debts, may be taken in execution, or mortgages under the Improvement of liund Act, 1864, in con- 
passes to creditors in bankruptcy, and is subject to dower and sols, exchequer bills, or any security the interest whereon is gmar- 
curtesy, to the rules against perpetuities, and to tho Statutes of antoed by parliament, in Bank of England, Bank of Ireland, East 
Limitation. This assimilation or the legal and equitable estates India, and Metropolitan Board of Works stock. They have a 
has been produced partly by judicial decisions, partly by logisla- (malified power of investment (that is, an extension of [Kiwers 
tion. A trust is extinguished, as it is created, either by act of a tilready given in the instrument) in debentures or debenture stock 
party or by operation of law. An example of the former mode of of railway and other companies, and of corporations and local 
extinction is a release by deed, tho general means of discharge of a authorities under the Local Loans Act, 1875, in mortgage deben- 
trustee when tho purposes of the tmst have been accomplished, turcs under the Mortgage Debenture Acts of 1865 and 1870, and in 
Extinction by operation of law takes place when there is a failure securities of the Isle of Man Government. Trustees under tho 
of the objects of tho trust : e,g.f if the cestui que trust die intestate Settled Land Aet, 1882, have somewhat larger powers as to railway 
without lieirs or next of kin, the trustee retains the property dis- » stock. In many cases there are restrictions on investment in stock 
charged of tho trust if it be real estate, if it be personalty it falls certificates payable to bearer, although in authorized securities, 
to the crown. Equitable interests in real estate abroad are as a A power of vaiying investments is generally implied, though not 
rule subject to tho lex loci rei sitsBy and an English court has no expressly given by statute, as in Scotland. The duties of trustees 
jurisdiction to enforce a trust or settle a scheme for the administra- in the distribution of trust funds have been made less onerous by 
tion of a charity in a foreign country. An English court has, the Trustee Relief Acts of 1847 and 1849, which enabled trustees ora 

however, jurisdiction to administer the trusts of a will as to the majority of them to pay into the Bank of England to the account 

whole real and personal estate of a testator, even though only a very of the particular trust any moneys belonging to the trust, thus 

small part of the c.stato, and that wholly personal, is in England, bringing the property within tho jurisdiction of the court, from 

This was decided by the House of Lords lu a well-known case in wliich it can only be obtained on petition. Similar powers were 
1883.* conferred upon tivistees of charities by 18 and 19 "Vict. c. 124. 

Kighta aiid Duties of the Trustee. — The principal general properties By more recent Acts (22 and 23 Viet. c. 35, 23 and^24 Viet. c. 88) 
of tho office of trustee, as given by Mr Lewin, are these : — (1) A ^)plication for advice may be made by a trustee to* a judge of tho 
trustee having once accepted the trust cannot afterwards renounce. Cliancery Division on a petition or summons. The liability of a 
(2) He cannot delegate it. (3) In the case of co-trustoos the office trustee to his cestui que trust on any claim for property held on 
must bo exercised by all the trustees jointly. (4) On the death of an express trust or in respect of breach of such trust is not barred 
one trustee there is survivorship : that is, the trust will pass to the W any statute of limitations, 36 and 87 Viet. c. 66, s. 26 (2). 
survivors or survivor. (5) One trustee shall not bo liable for the The powers of trustees have lately been considerably extended by 
acts of his co- trustee. (6) A trustee shall derive no personal the Conveyancing Act, 1881, and the Settled Land Act, 1882, in 
benefit from tlie trusteeship. The office cannot be renounced or other matters besides those that have been already noticed. One 
delegated, because it is one of personal confidence. It can, however, of the most important of the now i)owcr8 is that of compounding, 
be resigned, and recent legislation, as has been already stated, has compromising, or abandoning claims relating to the trust. For 
given a retiring trustee large powers of appointing a successor. In tho trustee in -bankruptcy, see Bankruptcy. jThe trustee to pre- 
the case of the death of a single or last surviving trustee of real estate, serve contingeiit remainders, at one time common in conveyancing, 
the trust estate by the Conveyanc-ing Act, 1881, now devolves uikhi has ceased to be necessary (see Remainder, Term). A bare trustee 
his personal representative instead of upon his heir or devisee. The is one to whoso office no duties were originally attached, or who, 
liability of one trustee for the acts or defaults of another often raises though such duties were attached, would on the requisition of the 
venr difficult questions. A (lifferonce is made between trustees cestui que trust bo compellable to convey the estate ti him or by 
and exec^ors. An executor is liable for joining in a receipt pro his direction. The term is used in some Acts of parliament, for 
qs it is not necessary for him to do so, one executor having instance the Vendor and Purchaser Act, 1874.“ „ 

authority to act without his co-executor ; a trustee can tJliow that Hights and Duties of the Cestui que Trust. — These may be to a 

In only joined for conformity, and that another received the great extent deduced from what has been already said as to tho 

money. A trustee’s receipt in writing is, under the Conveyancing correlative duties and rights of the trustee. .The cestui que trust 

Act, 1881 (superseding Lord St Leonards’s Act of 1860), asufiicient has a general right to the due management of the trust property, 

discharge, and exonerates the person paying from seeing that the to proper accounts, and to enjoyment of the profits. He can as a 

money ^laid is duly applied according to the trust. If one trustee rule only act with the concurronce of the trustee, unless he s^dks a 

be co^izant of a breach of trust committed by another, and conceal remedy against the trustee himself. Thus the trustee must be a 
it or do not take active measures to protect the cestui que trust’s party to an action brought in respect of tlie tmst estate, and must 

interests, he will be liable for the breach of trust. An indemnity J join in presenting a petition in bankruptcybon account of a debt 

' I Charities, where the preamble of the statute is set out In ftill. j * Tlie phrase “haie trust” occurs as long ago as 1080, Novil v» Sattndem, 

* Ewing V, Orr-Ewlng, Law Imports, 9 Apiieal Cases, * 1 VtrnniCg liep., 416. » » » 
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due tp the estate, but the cestui que trust on giving indemnity 
can require the trustee to lend his name as a party. He may also 
require the trustee to execute conveyances of the legal estate 
according to his directions. Trust property, if parted with by the 
trustee in fraud of tlie trust may be followed by the cestui que trust, 
even into the hands of a purchaser for value with notice of the 
trust. The cestui que trust may lose his rights by fraud, by laches, 
and by concurrence or acquiescence in a breach of trust. Though 
no lApse of time b^rs his remedy against the trustee personally, 
he cannot, by the t’orms^ of the Real IJroperty Limitation Act, 
ft74, recover land or rent vested a trustee upon an express trust 
after twelve years from the time when the right accrued or six 
years after the tesser of any disability. The equitable right of the 
cestui que trust has sometimes been recognized by statute in cases 
where it w’ould bo manifestly unjust that he should suffer dis- 
ability by virtue ofchis having merely an equitable interest. The 
cestui que trust has the right of voting for members of parliament, 
and is qualified to serve as a juror. On bankruptcy olthe trustee 
the trust es^to is not %fTected. Nor was it affected oven before 
the Felony Act, 1870, by the conviction and attainder of the 
trustee for fek)uy. Attainder of tlie trustee for treason involved, 
however, forfeiture of a trust estate of inheritance. (See Trea- 
son.) Tlie recognition of the cestui que trust as owner is still 
not complete. Thus no* notice of a trust is recognized in certain 
public documents, as the books of the Rank of England and the 
registers kept under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, the Com- 
panies Act, 1862f»the Laud Transfer Act, 1875, and the Colonial 
Stock Act, 1877. , 

Proced^tre. — This is reguiated almost entirely by legislation. 
Proceedings relating to a trust may bo brought in different courts 
of first instance, — (1) the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice or tfio Chancery Court of the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
(2) a court ^f bankruptcy, (3) a county court, (4) a criminal 
court (1) By the Judicature Act, 1873, § 34, the execution of 
trusts, charitable*or private, is assigned to the Chancery Division. 
The rules of the Supreme Court, 1883, provide for special indorse- 
ment ill ah action on a trust, for the parties to the action, for 
interrogatories and pleading, and for proceeding by oiiginating 
s summons. (See Summons. ) Forma of pleading are given in the 
appendix to the rules. An injunction rather than an action may 
sometimes be the proper remedy, as in the case of threatened breach 
of trust. The Trustee Relief Acts, the Trustee Act, and Lord St 
Leonards’s Act of 1859 provide for proceeding by petition or sum- 
mons. Applications under tho Conveyancing Act must be in 
chambers in tho first instance, and so must applications under the 
Trustee Relief Acts where tlie money or secimties in court do not 
exceed JBOOO or jClOOO nominal value, Tho procedure in charit- 
able trusts differs to some extent from that in use in private trusts. 
The most usual course of proceeding is by information in the name 
of tho attorney -general. Another mode is by petition under Sir 
Samuel Roinilly’s Act, 52 Geo. III. c. 101, superseding tho 
cumbrous procedure by commission wliich had been previously in 
use under 48 Eliz. c. 4. A third mode is under the powers of the 
Charitable Trusts Acts, the first of which w’as jiassed in 1853. No 
proceeding under these Acts can bo taken without the authority of 
the charity coiiiinissioncrs. (2) Tlie equitable debt due from the 
trustee to the cestui que trust will support a petition in bankniptcy, 
and is a debt provable in bankruptcy. An ordef of discharge in 
bankruptcy doos,not release the bankrupt from any debt or liability 
incurrea by means of fraudulent breach of trust, nor does it release 
a co-trustco of the bankrupt. (3) The County Courts Equitable 
Jurisdiction Act, 1865, confers on county courts tho authority of 
tho High Court in the execution of trusts and proceedings under 
tho Trustee Acts w'here tho trust estate does not exceed £500 in 
amount or value. By the County Courts Act, 1867, applications 
may be made at chambers for transfer to a county court of an 
action pending in* the High Court where the property does not 
exceed £500 in amount or value. The same Act allows trust funds 
not exceeding that limit to bo paid into the post office savings 
bank in a county c%art town in the name of the j^gistrar. A 
county court has jurisdiction in charitable trusts where the income 
of a charity does not exceed £50. The county court rules, 1886, 
contain orders regulating tlie practice with resi>ect to both private 
and charitable trusts, rowers similar to those given to county 
courts in Eiigftiiid have been conferred upon the civil bill courts in 
Ireland. (4) A% common law trustees committing a fraudulent 
branch of trust could not bo punished criminally. This was 
altered by the Fraudulent Trustees Act of 1857, now superseded 
by the Larceny Act, 1861, under which a*tru8tee on an express 
trust, whether public ^r private, created by deed, will, or instru- 
ment in writing, who with intent to defraud converts to his own 
use or benefit or the* use or benefit of any other person than the 
cestui ^ue trust, or for any purpose otligir than the public or charit- 
able purpose, or otherwise al^se^ of or destroys such property or 
any ^rt thereof, is guilty^ of misdemeanour and puni^able with 
penal servitude for a tefm not exceeding seven years. No prosecu- 
tion is to he commenced without the sanction of the attorney- 


general or — where civil proceedings have been already taken against ‘ 
the trustee — without tho sanction of tho civil court. The offence 
cannot be prosecuted at quarter sessions. ^ 

Scotland, — The liistory of the law differs considerably from that 
of England, though perhaps the position of the Scotch trustee is 
now not very different from that of the trustee in England. The 
Statute of Uses did not apply to Scotland, since neither that nor 
any similar legislation was necessary in a 83 ^ 8 tcm in which law and 
equity were auministered by the same tribunals. Trusts seem to 
have existed from time immemorial, and have been frequently 
regulated by statute. The jinlicy of the English Statute of Frauds 
was no doubt intentionally imitated in the Act 1696, c. 25, enacting 
that no action of declarator of trust should be sustained as to any 
deed of trust made for tliereafter, except upon a declaration or back- 
bond of trust lawfully subscribed by tlie person alleged to be trustee 
and against whom or his heirs or assignees the declarator sliould 
be intended, or unless the same were referred to tho oath of the 
party simpliciter. The Act does not apply to all cases, but only to 
those in which by tlie act of parties documents of title are in the 
name of a trustee, but the beiieficial interest in another. Tho 
person creating the trust is called the truster^ a teiin unknown in 
England. On the other hand tho tcmi cestui que trust is unknown 
in Scotland. The office of trustee is prima facie gratuitous, as in 
England, it being considered to fall under the contract of mandate. 
Some of tho main diftcronces between English and Scotch law are 
these. There is no presumption in Scotland of a resulting trust in 
favour of a purchaser. A trust which lapses by the failure of a 
beneficiary goes to the crown as ultimus hcrcs^ not to the trustee. 
The office of trustee is not a joint office, therefore there is no right 
of survivorship, and on the death of a trustee tho survivors are in- 
competent to act, unless a certain number be declared or presumed 
to a quorum^ or the office bo conferred on trustees and the 
accedors and survivors of them. Sometimes the concurrence of one 
trustee is rendered absolutely necessary by his being named sine 
quo nun. Tho Court of Session may appoint new tmstees, but 
generally appoints a judicial factor. Tliero has been a considerable 
amount of recent legislation, chiefly in the direction of extending 
the powers of trustees and of the court, in trust matters. By 24 
and 26 Viet. c. 84 (amended by 26 and 27 Viet. c. 115) an 
appointment of gratuitous trustees by deed or local act was to be 
held to include certain provisions usually included in deeds of 
appointment, i.«., powers of resignation and of assumption of new 
trustees, and provisions that tho majority of trustees acccT)ting and 
surviving should be a qxcorum^ and that cacli trustee should only be 
liable for his own acts and intromissions and should not be liable for 
omissions. The Trusts Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Viet. c. 97), added 
to the common law powers of trustees by giving them authority to 
appoint factors and law agents, to discharge trustees who have 
resigned, to grant leases for a limited period, to uplift, discharge, 
or assign debts, to compromise claims, to grant all necessary deeds, 
and to p^ debts due by the truster or tno tnist estate. It also 
gave the Court of Session power (exercisable by the lord ordinary 
in the first instance) beyona what it iiosscssed by its nohile qffleium^ 
in cases of expediency, of selling the trust estate, of granting feus 
or long leases, and of borrowing and cxcambioii. Tower was given 
to trustees to appoint additional trustees by deed of assumption, 
and where such assumption could not he made the court might 
appoint. Authority was conferred upon the beneficiary of a lapsed 
trust to complete title on petition. The powei-s of investment 
given to trustees h»vo since been largely increased by tho Trusts 
Amendment Act, 1884. They are now much the same as those 
allowed in England. The principal differences are that in Scotland 
there is a statutory power to vary securities, and that statutory 
investment by a Scotch trustee is not allowed in Bank of Ireland 
stock or on real security in Ireland. The Titles to Land Consolida- 
tion Act, 1868 (31 and 32 Viet. c. 101), contained provisions as 
to the mode of completing title by a judicial factor on a trust 
estate and by trustees in sequestration and as to the vesting in 
trustees of heritable property conveyed for religious or educational 

S urposes. The Conveyancing Act, 1874 (37 and 38 Viet. c. 94), 
ealt with compositions payable by trustees on the death of a 
vassal, and with completion of title by tho heir of a sole or last sur- 
viving trustee, by a successor of an ex officio trustee, and by trustees 
where words of conveyance are not expressed to be in favour of such 
trustees. Forms of documents relating to trust property* will bo 
found in Juridical Styles and in the schedules tg tne Acts 1867, 
1868, and ^874. A* conveyance in trust may bo either absolute 
with a back-bond or in form a conveyance in trust. A trustee is ^ 
responsible for tho due execution of the trust, subject to the 
limitations contained in 24 and 26 Viet. c. 84. Tho provision of 
the Companies Act, 1862, that no trust is to be entered on t he 

I The princliml authority is Lowiu'a Law of Trusts (8th cd., 1886). The 
powers of trusteea under tho Conveyancing and Settled L^d Acts will ho fo^d 
summarized in the treatises on these acts by Wolstenholine and Turner, ^e 
princiiial authorities on charitable trusts are Bhelford and Tudor (1662). ^|pr • 
the history may be consulted Bacon, Law Tracts ; Reading, On thf •/ 

lises ; Gilbert, On Uses ; Sanders, On Uses and Trusts ; 8i)cnce, Equitable JnHs- 
diction, vol. i. p. 486 ; Digby, Hist, efths Law qf Real Property, chaps, vl. vlL 
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register, does not apply to Scotland. A trustee, a member of a 
joint -stock company, though entered on the register as a trust 
disponeo, may incur personal liability os a jmrtner, unless the con- 
trary be expressed. Liability under such circumstances was 
estaolished in the litigation which followed the suspension of the 
City of Glasgow Bank in 1878.^ A sheriff court has jurisdiction 
over actions of declarator, relating to questions of heritable 
right or title, where the value of the subject in dispute does not 
exceed £50 by the year or £1000 in value (40 and 41 Viet. c. 50). 
A judicial factor may bo apnointed by the sheriff court where the 
yearly value of the estate docs not exceed £100 (48 and 44 Viet, 
c. 4). Fraudulent trustees are criminally liable at common law, 
not by statutory enactment, as in England. Adjudication on a 
trust bond is a mode of oblaining the decision of the Court of 
Session on a bond by a fictitious creditor, for the purpose of giving 
title to the heir, by preventing his liability to possible passive 
representation. It is regulated by 1695, c. 24.® 

United Staten . — In New York and some other States uses and 
trusts have boon abolished (with certain exceptions), and every 
estate, subject to those exceptions, is deemed a legal right cogniz- 
able in courts of law. The exceptions are in New York implied 
trusts and express trusts to sell land for the benefit of creditors, to 
sell, mortgage, or lease lands for the benefit of legatees, or for the 
purpose of satisfying any charge thereon, to receive the rents and 
profits of lands and apply them to tlio use of any pei*son during 
the life of such person or any sliortor term* or to receive sucli 
rents and profits, and accumulate the same within the limits 
allowed by the law. Trusts of personalty for public purposes are 
very generally allowed in States where private trusts do not exist. 
Provisions similar to those of the English Statute of Frauds have 
been generally adopted by the States wliich recognize private trusts. 
Some States go further than the statute and allow tiio creation of 
trusts (other than those arising by implication or operation of law) 
only by means of will or deed. Whore the trust is of real estate, i 
the deed must generally bo registered (see Registration). Forms 
of deeds of trust are given in tlie Statutes of Virginia and other 
States. The English doedrinoof n/ prh seems to have been adopted 
only in Pennsylvania. Conveyances in trust for the settlor are 
generally void against creditors by the policy of the Acts of lEliza- 
beth. By the legislation of some States a freehold may commence 
in futuro without tlie o[»eration of the Statute of Uses. Societies 
of professional trustees, receiving a percentage of the income of the 
property as payment for their trouble and liability, are frequently 
recognized by law. Such societies are generally under an obliga- 
tion to make periodical returns of tlioir receipts and expenditure. 
A public trustee as a corporation solo exists in some States. Trustee 
process in the New England States is what is generally known as 
garnishee process in England, that is, a means of reaching pro-* 
TKjrty and credits of a debtor in the hands of third persons tor the 
benefit of an attaching creditor.® (J. W+.) 

TSARITSYN, a district town of the government of 
Saratoff, Russia, situated on the right bank of the lower 
Volga where it suddenly turns towards the south-east, only 
40 miles distant from the Don. It is the terminus of 
a railway line which begins at Riga and, running south- 
eastwards, crosses all the main lines which radiate from 
Moscow to the south. It is also connected by rail with 
Katatch on the Don, where merchandise from the Sea of 
AzofF is disembarked and transported by rail to Tsaritsyn, 
to be sent thence by rail or steamer to different parts pf 
Russia. Corn from Middle Russia for Astrakhan is trans- 
ferred from the railway to boats at Tsaritsyn ; timber and 
wooden wares from the upper Volga are unloaded here 
and sent by rail to Katatch ; and fish, salt, and fruits sent 
from Astrakhan by boat up the Volga are here unloaded 
and despatched by rail to the interior of Russia. The 
town has grown rapidly since the completion of the rail- 
way system, and has a large trade in naphtha from Baku, 
which is shipped up the Volga to Tsaritsyn and sent thence 
oyrailcto the interior of Russia. The railway between 
the B^skunchaL salt lakes of Astrakhan and the Volga 
has made Tsaritsyn also a depot for the salt teade. In 

'*1882 10,000,000 cwts. of merchandise, valued at one mil- 
lion sterling, were landed at Tsaritsyn, and since then the 

* The principal case was Muir v. City of Glasgow Bank, Law Re- 
portsy 4 Appeal Coses, 887. 

® See G. J. Bell, Principles, §§ 1991-2001 ; R. Bell, Laio DicLf s.v. 

^ Trust” and “Trustee.” 

* See Washburn, Real Property, vol. il., bk. ii., chaps. iL, 
Stimson, American Statute Law, §§ 1700-1764. 
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figures have notably increased. In addition Tsaritsyn 
is the centre of the trade connected with the mustard 
plantations of Sarepta, Dubovka, and the neighbourhood; 
170,000 cwts. of mustard seed are either ground or con- 
verted into oil annually, the exports being 70,000 cwts. 
of mustard and half the corresponding quantity of oil 
(valued at £250,000). The fisheries of the place are .also 
important. The population (6750 in ’1861)' numbered 
31,220 in 1882. It is still., larger in summer, Tsaritsyh 
having become the gathering- place of poor people in 
search of work, and the misery and filth in its poorer 
quarters are very great. The buildings of the town do 
not improve proportionately with the increase of wealth. 
They include a (wooden) theatre, a public library, and 
two gymnasia for boys and girls. The old church of St 
John (end of 16th century) is a fine specimen Of the archi- 
tecture of its period. 

Tsaritsyn was founded in the 16th century, when a fort was 
erected to prevent the incursions of the free Cossacks and runaway 
serfs who gathered on the lower Volga, as also those of the Kalmucks 
aud Circassians. In 1606 Tsaritsyn took part in the rising iu 
favour of the false Demetrius, and Razin took the town in 1670. 
The Kalmucks and Circassians of the Kubafi attacked it repeatedly 
in the 17th (^entury, so that it Imd to be fortificrl by a strong earthen 
and palisaded wall, traces of whi(!h aro'still visible. 

TSARS KO YE SELO, a district town of Russia, in the 
government of St Petersburg, and an imperial rescdence, 1 8 
miles to the south of the capital, is situated on the Duderhof 
Hills and consists of the town proper, surroqnded by several 
villages and a German colony, which are summer resorts for 
the inhabitants of St Petersburg, and the imperial parks 
and palaces. The town is built according to a regular plan, 
and its houses, a great number of which have b6cn erected 
by the crown, are nearly all surrounded by gardens. The 
cathedral of St So])hia is a miniature copy of that at 
Constantinople. The town has two gymnasia for boys and 
girls. The imperial parks and gardens cover 1680 acres; 
the chief of them is the old ” garden containing the ** old 
palace,” built by Rastrelli, the gallery of Cameron adorned 
with fine statues, and numerous pavilions and kiosks. The 
population numbered 15,000 in 1885. 

When Peter I. took posses.sioii of the mouth of the Neva a Finnish 
village, Saari-mois, stood on the site now occupied by the town, 
and its Russified name Sarskaya was changed into Tsarskoye when 
Peter I, presented it to his wife Catherine. It was especially em- 
bellished by Elizabeth. Under Catherine II., a town, ^Sophia, was 
built close by, but its inhabitants were transferred to Tsarskoye Selo 
under Alexander I. The railway connerting the town with St 
Petersburg (1838) was the first to be constructed in Russia. 

TSCHUDI, or Schudy, the name of one of the oldest 
and most distinguished families of the land of Glarus, 
Switzerland. From 1029 to 1253 a member of the clan 
held the office of steward of the abbess of Siickingen on 
the Rhine, the lady of the manor ; and after Glarus joined 
the Swiss Confederation in 1352 various members of the 
family held high political offices at home, and were dis- 
tinguished abroad as soldiers and in other A)^ays. In litera- 
ture, its most eminent member was Giles or iEoiDius 
Tschudi (1505-1572), who, after having, served his native 
land in various offices, in 1558 became the chief magistrate 
or “ landammann.” Originally inclined to moderation, he 
became later in life more and more devoted to the cause 
of the Counter-Reformation. It is, however,«as the his- 
torian of the Swiss Confederation that he ia best known ; 
by incessant wanderings and unwearied researches amongst 
original documents )ie collected material for three great 
works, which therefore can never whQlly lose their value, 
though his researches have been largely supplemented and 
corrected by those of more recent studehts. In 1538 his 
book on Rhaetia, writteivin 1528, was published in*Latin 
and in German — De prisca ac vera Alpina Bhatia, or Die 
uralt wahrhafftig AlpUch RhMia, * ^ 

His other works were not published until long after his death. 
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The Besch/rtihmig Oallim Convatm appeared under Gallati’s editorship 
in 1758, and is mainly devoted to a topographical, historical, and 
antiquarian description of ancient Helvetia and Rheetia, the latter 
Dart oeing his early work on JRhsetia revised and greatly enlarged. 
This book was designed practically as an introduction to his mag* 
nvm opuiy the Qkronicon adveticum^ 2 )art of which (from 1100 to 
1470) was pi^lished by J. K. Iselin in two stately folios (1734*36) ; 
the rest (to 1664) cqqsists only of rough materials. The value of 
the work restb very largely on the constat use of original docu- 
ments, no fewer Mian 750 being pointed in Isclin’s edition, though 
the transcripts do not always 4n point of accuracy come up to tlie 
standard demanded by the modern critical historian. Many ballads 
are incorporated and also many oral traditions, both being employed 
to give life and picturesquoncss to his story, though often at the 
expense of historicaV truth, the stock instance of which is the manner 
in which ho completed and elaborated the Tell legend (see Tell). 
In many ways hia book, save in its flowing and quaint German, 
is rather like.the work o% a 14th-century chronicler than a critical 
history ; but il has been the source from which all later Swiss writers 
have arawn their information, and in many cases preserves the evi- 
dence of original documents which have since disappeared. It is in 
short a history rather resembling that of Livy than that of Hallam 
or Stubbs. 

Subjoined is a list of other prominent members of the family. 
Dominic (1596-1654) was a Benedictine monk at Muri and wrote 
a painstaking woiik, Origo et genealogia gloriosissimorum comitum 
dt Hahahurg Joseph, a Benedictine monk at^ Einsicdeln, 

wrote a ifbeful history of hi» abbey (1823). The family, which be- 
came divided in religious matters at the Reformation, also includes 
several Protestant ministers, — John Henry (1670-1729), who wrote 
JSesehreibung ties La}tda Olanis (l7l4) ; John Thomas (1714-1788), 
who left behftid him several elaborate MSS. on the local history of 
Glarus ; and Joiip James (1722-1784), who compiled an elaborate 
family history from 900 tor 1600, and an account of other Glarus 
families. John Louis (d. 1784), who settled in Metz and contri- 
buted to tfio Eficydopidu^ and Friedrich (1820-1886), the author 
of Das Thierlebm der Alptnwdi^ were distinguished naturalists, j 
« Among the soldiers may be mentioned Christopher (1571-1629), a 
knight of Malta and an excellent linguist, who served iu the French 
and Spanish armies; while the brothers Louis Leonard (1700- 
1779) and Joseph Anthony (1703-1770) were in the Neapolitan 
service. Valentine (1499-1555), the cousin of Giles, was, like the 
• latter, a pupil of Zwingli, whom he afterwards succeeded as pastor 
of Glarus, and by his moderation gained so much influence that 
during the thirty years of his ministry his services were attended 
alike oy Catholics and Protestants. 

TSE-NAN FOO, the capital city of the province of Shan- 
tung in China, stands in 36" 40' N. lat. and 117" 1' E. 
long. It is situated in one of the earliest settled districts 
of the empire, and figures repeatedly in the records of the 
wars which troubled the country during the six centuries 
that preceded the Christian era. On the establishment of 
the Han dynasty (b.c. 206) it had the name which it now 
bears; but during the next 200 years it was known at 
different periods as P'ing-yuen, Ts'ien-sh'iflg, and Po-hai. 
In the 4th century its name was changed to Tse; and 
by the founder of the T’ang dynasty (618-907) it was 
christeiled Lin-tsze, by which name it was known until the 
overthrow of the Mongol dynasty in the 14th century, 
when the name of Tse-nan was restored to it. The city, 
which lies in the valley of the present channel of the 
Yellow river (Hoang-Ho), and at a short distance from its 
banks, is surrounded by a triple line of defence. First is 
the city wall, strongly built and carefully guarded, outside 
this a granite wall, and beyond this again a mfid rampart. 
The streets are full of good shops, among which book, 
picture, and flower shops are conspicuous. There are two 
fine examip^tion halls, one for bachelors of arts and the 
other for doefprs of law, several handsome temples, and 
a dnetropolitan “drum” tower. The most noticeable 
feature about the city is three springs outside the west 
gate, which throw up as many streafiis of tepid water to 
a height of about feet. This water, which is pleasant 
to the taste, and ts highly prized for its healing qualities, 
flows tn such abundant quantitie%that it fills the moat and 
forms a fine lake in the northern quarter of the city. 
Witb the taste wh 4 ch> Chinamen always show in such 
matters, the lake is ^vided into a number of water avenues 
by floating banks, on which flowers and trees are slylfully 
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arranged, and is further adorned with several picturesque 
summer houses, which form points of attraction to picnic 
parties and pleasure-seekers during the warmer montha 
Its waters al^und with many species of edible fish. The 
population of the town is reckoned at about 100 , 000 , 
among whom are 2000 Mohammedan families. The city 
is the centre of a Roman Catholic see, and has opened 
its gates to several Protestant missionary bodies. 

See Willianisoii, Journeys in North China^ London, 1870. 

TSETSE FLY (Glosnna morsitans). The tsetse fly, so 
much dreaded by the traveller in South Africa, belongs to 
the sub-family Muscinss and is closely allied to Stomoxys, 
It is scarcely larger than the common house fly, which it 
resembles in its general shape. It can, however, be easily 
distinguished by its colour and the position of its wings. 
These are longer than the abdomen, and when at rest they 
project behind it, overlapping one another at their tips. 
This gives the fly a longer and narrower outline than that 
of the house fly. The colour is somewhat like that of the 
honey bee : the thorax is chestnut brown 
with four longitudinal black stripes, the 
abdomen light yellow with transverse 
bars of dark brown on its dorsal surface. 

The proboscis, with which the fly inflicts 
its sting, is grooved and contains two 
long styles ; and it is guarded by a 
pair of setose palps. At the base of 
the proboscis is a dilated horny bulb, 
and in this swelling it is supposed that 
the poison is secreted. The bite of the Tsetse liy {Ghsdna 
tsetse is innocuous to man and is not morsitans). 
more painful than that of a gnat. Large game, goats, 
and apparently all animals whilst suckling, are also un- 
affected by it. But to the horse, ox, and dog it is fatal. 
The poison may take effect after a few days, or the 
animal may remain apparently unaffected for some 
months ; but eventually symptoms of poisoning appear. 
•These symptoms seem to be rather variable; as a rule 
swellings arise under the jaws and around the navel, the 
eyes and nose begin to run, and, although the animal con- 
tinues to graze, it becomes more and more emaciated, 
suffers violently from purging, and at length succumbs 
to extreme exhaustion. Post-mortem examination shows 
that the muscles, and especially the heart, are in a very 
soft and flabby condition. The lungs and liver are affected, 
the gall bladder distended with bile. The fat is of a 
greenish yellow colour and oily consistency, the blood 
small in quantity and very thin, with hardly any power of 
staining. At present no cure is known for the bite, nor 
does inoculation seem to afford any protection. The fly 
is said to avoid animal excreta, and in some parts a paste 
composed of milk and manure is smeared on cattle which 
are about to pass through the “ fly-belts.” This affords a 
certain amount of protection. Lion^s fat is used in the 
same way, and is said to be efficacious. 

The fly is found as a rule in the neighbourhood of water, and its 
habitat is usually sharply deflned. Often it occurs on one side of 
a stream but not on the other. The limits of the “ fly-belts” are 
well known to the natives, and travellers can ensure comparative 
safety to their cattle by pMsing through these districts after sun- 
down. The northern limits of the area inhabited by the tsetse 
are not known. IHs found throughout the valley of the 
river, but^oes not come much south of this, except in the eastern 
borders of the Transvaal. Here it extends far south of Delagoi^ 
Bay, and infests the Lobombo Mountains and the Amatonga 
country, reaching to the confines of Santa Lucia Bay. It appears 
to be gradually retreating northwards, following the big game. 

The fly Is figured in Pros . Zool . Soc ., 1860, and by Frank Oates, Matahsle 
Land and the Victoria FaJUs , 1881, 

TUAM, a market town and episcopal city of Galway, 
Ireland, is the terminus of the Athenry and Tuam Rail wfty, * 
And lies 20 miles north-east of Galway and 129 west of 
Dublin. An abbey was founded here tow^ards the end of the 

XXIII. -- 76 . 
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5th century, and in the beginning of the 6th an episcopal 
see by St Jarlath. The new Protestant cathedral of St 
Mary occupies the site of the original cathedral, built in 
1 130, and includes the chancel arch of the ancient building, 
now forming the great doorway, — a very fine specimen of 
the old Romanesque. The Roman Catholic cathedral in 
the later Early English style is one of the finest modern 
Catholic churches in Ireland. Adjoining it is the Roman 
Catholic college of St Jarlath, usually called the “New 
College,” founded in 1814 for the education of candidates 
for the priesthood. To tlie west are the archbishop^s 
palace and a convent of Presentation nuns. The other 
public buildings are the workhouse, the dispensary^ and 
the market-house. The town has a considerable retail 
trade, and is a centre for the disposal of agricultural pro- 
duce. From 4223 in 1871 the population decreased to 
3567 in 1881. 

The see of Tuam was raised to an archbishopric about 1152. 
Under the Church Temporalities Act of 1839 it was reduced to a 
bishopric, but is still the seat of a Roman Catholic archbishop. It 
received its first charter in the 11th year of James I. It formerly 
returned two members to parliament, but was disfranchised at the 
Union.. 

TUAMOTir ARCH I PEL AGO, 1 a broad belt of seventy 
coral islands lying between 14“ 5' and 23“ 22' S. lat. and 
134* 25' and 148“ 40' W. long., and now under the pro- 
tection of France. They trend in irregular lines in a north- 
west and south-east direction, and cover 1500 miles of the 
Pacific, the easternmost Tuamotus being 3600 miles from 
Peru.* With the exception of a few insignificant islands 
the archipelago consists of atolls (see Corals and Pacific 
Ockan), mostly chains of low islets that crown the\eefs 
and sometimes also obstruct the deep lagoons which they 
encircle. The largest island, Nairsa (Dean^s Island), with a 
l^oon 45 miles long by 15 wide, is made up of twenty 
islets. Fakarava, the next in size, consists of fifteen islets, 
and its oblong lagoon affords the best anchorage in the 
group. Hao has fifty islets, and its lagoon is dangerously 
studded with coral. The symmetrically placed eleven*' 
islets of Anao suggested to Captain Cook the name of 
Chain Island. Matahiva, Niau, and Mururoa are good 
specimens of the horse -shoe -shaped atoll. Nengonen- 
gone, Fangataufa, and Marutea, true lagoon islands, form 
unbroken rings round their lake-like lagoons. In a few 
of the smaller atolls the lagoons have been completely 
silted up. To the south-east lie the Gambier Islands, a 
cluster of four larger aud many smaller volcanic islets, 
enclosed in one wide reef. The wooded crags of Mangareva, | 
the largest islet, 5 miles in length, rise to’^a height of 1300 * 
feet and are covered with a rich vegetation, quite Tahitian 
in character ; but, as in the other Tuamotus, there is a 
dearth of animal life. This group was discovered by 
Captain Wilson of the London Missionary KSociety in 1797. 
Tahitian teachers were sent thither in 1834 ; but Catholic 
missionaries followed in 1836, and converted the entire 
population. The natives, once very numerous, now number 
less than a thousand, and are still decreasing. Cannibal- 
ism was formerly prevalent. In physique, language, re- 
ligion, and custom the Gambier Islanders closely resemble 
the Rarotongans. Beecliey surveyed the group in 1826, 
and D'Urville in 1838. Pitcairn Island and a few unin- 
habited rocks Ife still farther to the , south-east. The 
Tuamotus are healthy and as a rule have a lo^er mean 

■i - ________ 

^ There is no collective name for the archipelago among the 
Tuamotuans themselves, but the Tahitians call it Paumotu 
(31oud of Islands). The group is Bougainville's Dangerous Archipelago, 
Fleurieu's Bad Sea, Krusenstern’s Low Islands, and the Pearl Islands 
of traders, 

f Distinct names have been given to eight clusters of the archi- 
pelago, — Disappointment Islands, King George’s Islands, Pallis^r 
Islands, Raeffsky Islands, Two Groups, Duke of Gloucester Islands, 
Actseon or Amphitrlte group, and Gambier Islands. 
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temperature than Tahiti. The easterly trade winds prevail. 
Rain and fogs occur even during the dry season. The 
stormy season lasts from November to March, when de- 
vastating hurricanes are not uncommon and a south- 
westerly swell renders the western shores dangerous. 
Plants and animals are very meagrely represented, ^ven 
more so than in the atolls of MiproneSia. Cocoa-palms 
and the pandanus thrive op many of thq. islets, and the 
bread-fruit, banana, pine-apple,' and arum have been intro- 
duced from Tahiti into the western islands. Mammals 
are represented by a rat ; among land-birds a parakeet, a 
thrush, and a dove are noticeable ; and qf reptiles there is 
only one lizard. Insects are scarce. But the sea and 
lagoons teem with turtle, fish, mollusks, crustaceans, and 
zoophytes. Coral grows luxuriantly everywhere. From 
the abundance of pearl-oysters the archipelago gets its 
name of Pearl Islands ; pearl-fishing indeed is the only 
remunerative industry. Under French control the newest 
appliances for obtaining shells have now mostly superseded 
the laborious diving of the natives. The Tuamotus are 
very thinly inhabited by a fine strong Bolynesian race, 
more musciilar and mostly darker-skinned than thatj inhabit- 
ing Tahiti. In the west considerable intermixture with 
other races has taken place. Of the habits of the people 
little is known, and many of the islands are still marked 
“ hostile inhabitants ” on the English AdmiAilty charts. 
In the eastern islands cannibalisip existed. Tattooing is 
not universal. Clothing and ornaments are very scanty. 
Tlie huts are mean square buildings, often mefe shelters 
of leaves. Good outrigger and single and double canoes 
are built, the larger ingeniously stitched together of small * 
pieces of drift wood. Fishing with net and hook is much 
practised. Food besides fish consists almost exclusively of 
cocoa-nuts and pandanus fruit. Water is scarce. 

Magellan’.s first discovery of land after reaching the Pacific in 
1520 was one of the Tuamotus. Various portions of the archipelago 
were in turn crossed by Queiros (1606), Lcmaire and Schouten 
(1616), Roggewoen (1722), Byron (1765), Wallis (1767), Bougain- 
ville (1768), Cook (1769). the “Duff” (1797), Krusonstern (1803), 
Kotzebue (1816), Fitzroy (1835), D’Urville (1838), and Belcher 
(1840). The first systematic survey was instituted in 1818 by 
Belliiighausen, and was continued in 1823 by Duperry, in 1826 by 
Becchey, and in 1839 by Wilkes. Thanks to these many explorers, 
the islands have been christened and rechristeued with a (maos of 
Spanish, Dutch, English, French, German, and Ruasiui names. 

Hijctho nan-atives of the varJong explorers cited above, and Mcinicke, Inseln 
des stillen Oceans (Leipsic, 1876) ; for peiieral statistics and an a(xx>uut of the 
pparl-flsherics, see Notices Coloniales, Purls, 1886. 

TUBERCLE. See Pathology, vol. xviii. p. 405, and 
Phthisis. 

TUBEROSE. The cultivated tuberose {Polianthea tvher- 
osa) is allied to the Mexican agaves and is a native of 
tlie same country. The tuberous root-stock sends up a 
stem 3 feet in height, with numerous lanceolate leaves and 
terminal racemes of white funnel-shaped, very fragrant 
flowers. Each flower is about H inches long, with a long 
tube and a six -parted limb. The stamens are six in 
number, emerging from the upper part of the tube, and 
bear linear^ anthers. The ovary is three-celled ; but the 
mature fruit and seed are not botanically known. The 
plant is largely grown in the United States and at the 
Cape of Good Hope for export to England, qp it is found 
that imported bulbs succeed better than ^hose grown in 
the United Kingdom. The cultivated plants have double 
flowers and require a rich soil, considerable heat, and, at 
first, abundance of iVater. 

TUBINGEN, the university town of Wurtemberg, is 
picturesquely situated on the hilly and well- wooded banks 
of the Neckar, at the junction of the Am met and'^Stein- 
lach, 18 miles south of Stuttgart, and on the S.E. border 
of the Black Forest. The older town is irregularly built 
and unattractive, but the newer suburbs, the chief of 
which is the Wilhelmsstrasse, are handsome. The most 
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conspicuous building is tlie old ducal castle of Hohen- 
tiibingen, built in '1507-1 540 on a hill overlooking the 
town, and now containing the university library, observa- 
tory, chemical laboratory, <kc. Among the other chief 
buildings are , the quaint old Stiftskirche (1469-83), and 
the new ai|la and numerous institutes of the university, all 
of ^hich aije modern. A monument was erected in 1873 
4o the poet IHiland *(1787-1862), •who was born and is 
buried here, Tubingen’s* ch^ef claim to attention lies in 
its famous university, founded in 1477 by Duke Eberhard. 
The university adopted the Reformed faith in 1534, and 
in 1536 a Protestant theological seminary — the so-called 
Stift — was incorporated with it. In 1817 a Roman 
Catholic theological faculty (the “ Convict ”) and a faculty 
of politics^ and ecoifoini(;s were added, and in 1863 a 
faculty of science. The leading faculty has long been that 
of theology, and an advanced school of theological criticism, 
the founder and chief light of which was F. C. Baur {q.v.\ 
is known as the Tubingen school. Melanchthon was lec- 
turer at Tubingen before he was summoned to Wittenberg. 
The univer 8 it 3 ;,ia attended by about 1400 students, a con- 
siderable proi)ortion of whom are foreigners, ^ and has a 
teaching staff of 53 professors, 17 extraordinary professors, 
and 10 lecturers. The commercial and manufacturing 
industrief of the town are slight. Printing, book-selling, 
the manufacture of surgical and philosophical instruments, 
and the cultivation of hops, fruit, and vines are among the 
leading occupations of the inhabitants. The population 
in 1885* was 12,660 (11,708 in 1880). The country in 
the neighbourhood of Tubingen is very attractive ; one of 
the most interesting points is the former Cistercian monas- 
tery of Bebcrihausen, founded in 1185, and now a royal 
hunting-chateau. 

Tubingen is mentioned as a strong fortress in 1078. In 1342 it 
waa purchased by the count of Wlirtemborg, whose descendants 
afterwards acquired the title of duke. The treaty of Tubingen is 
the name given in German history to an arrangement made in 
1514 between Duke Ulrich and his subjects, by which the latter 
acquired various rights and privileges on condition of relieving the 
former of his debts. The town was captured by the Swabian League 
in 1519, by Turenne in 1647, and again in 1688 by the French, 
who destroyed the fortifications. Tubingon was made a garrison 
town in 1875. 

TUCKER, Abraham (1705-1774), holds a place of his 
own amopg the English moralists of the 18fci century. 
Ho was born in London, of a Somerset family, on 2d 
September 1705. His father, a wealthy city merchant, 
died in his son’s infancy, leaving him to the guardianship 
of his undo, •Sir Isaac Tillard, a man of a rare integrity 
of character, to whom Tucker never failed to acknowledge 
a deep debt of gratitude. In 1721 Tucker entered Merton 
College, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner. Here he 
devoted himself chiefly to philoso])hical and mathematical 
studies, but also found leisure to master French and Italian, 
and to acquire considerable proficiency in music. He after- 
wards studied law at the Inner Temple, but as his fortune 
made him independent of a profession he was never called 
to the bar. In ^727 be bought Betchworthi Castle, near 
Dorking, where be passed the remainder of his life, occu- 
pied, in addition to his favourite studies, with the usual 
pursuits of a well-to-do country gentleman. He took no 
j^art in politics, however, and even wrote a pamphlet, The 
Country Gentleman^ s Admce to his Son on the Suhjf^ct of 
Party Clubs (1755), c&utioning young men against the 
dangers of rashly pledging themselvejt to political principles 
and measures of wllich their riper judgment may disapprove. 
In 1736 Tucker piarried Dorothy Barker, the daughter of 
a neighbouring lauded proprietor. His wife, to whom he 
w^as fondly attached, died itf 1754, leaving him with two 
daughters. As s^oq as the first excess of his grief was 
somewhat mitigated, we are told, “ he occupied himself 
in collecting together all the letters that had passed between 


them at periods when they were accidentally separated 
from each other, which he transcribed twice over, under the 
title of ‘ The Picture of Artless Love.’ One copy he gave 
to Mr Barker, his father-in-law, and the other he kept, and 
frequently read over to his daughters.” He took an active 
part in the education of his daughters, and from this time 
onward began to occupy himself with the composition of 
the work by which he is known — The Light of Nature 
Pursued. He made several sketches of the plan of his 
work, one of which — in dialogue — he went the length of 
printing before finally deciding on the method he should 
pursue. He also sought to qualify himself for authorship 
by the study of the most elegant Greek and Latin classics 
and by translating the most admired passages of Cicero, 
Demosthenes, and Pliny several times over. Moreover, 
after his work was written, he twice transcribed it with 
his own hand. In 1763 he published a specimen under 
the title of “Free Will.” The strictures of a critic in the 


Monthly Review of July 1763 drew from him a pamphlet 
called Man in Quest of HimseJf by Cuthhert Comment. 
This, as its sub-title states, is “a defence of the individu- 
ality of the human mind or self ” ; it has been reprinted 
in Parr’s Metaphysical Tracts (1837). In 1765 the first 
four volumes of his work were published under the pseudo- 
nym of Edward Search. The remaining three volumes 
did not appear till after his death. His eyesight failed 
him completely in 1771, but his cheerfulness did not leave 
him. He contrived an ingenious apparatus which enabled 
him to write so legibly that the result could easily be tran- 
scribed by his daughter. In this way ho completed the later 
volifmes, which were ready for publication when be was 
seized by his last illness. He died on 20th November 1774. 


A second edition of The Light of Nature appared in 1805, with 
a short life of the author by his giandson, Sir H. P. St John Mild- 
may, which forms the sole biographical source. The work has 
since been repeatedly rc-published in two large closely printed 
volumes. A useful abridgment was published (anonymously) by 
Hazlitt in 1807 ; for, as ho truly says, it is “swelled out with 
endless repetitions of itself. The author was a private gentleman, 
who wrote at his ease, and for his own amusement. When a 
subject presented itself to him, lie exhausted all he had to say upon 
it, and then dismissed it for another. If the same subject recurred 
again in a diflerent connexion, ho turned it over in his thoughts 
afresh ; as his ideas arose in his mind, he committed them to pa^r ; 
he repeated the same things over again or inserted any new observa- 
tion or example tliat suggested itself to him in confirmation of his 
argument ; and thus by the help of a new title, and by giving a 
tlilferent application to the whole, a new chapter was completed. 
By this means, as ho himself remarks, his writings are rather a 
tissue of loose essays than a regular work.” In spite of Tucker’s 
elaborate care in composition, there is no doubt that this fairly 
characterizes the rambling prolixity of his hook ; but it may be 
questioned whether an epitome can convey the real merits of such 
a style and treatment-qualities which nave earned for Tucker 
from Sir James Mackintosh the designation of a “metaphysical 
Montaigne.” Those are his sound hearty common sense, the origin- 
ality oF a man who looks at ovciything for himself completely 
untrammelled by system, a remarkable aptness in illustration, and 
occasional gleams of a mild humour. Though the The Light of 
Nature embraces in its scope many psychological and more strictly 
metaphysical discussions, it is chiefly in connection with ethics 
that Tucker’s speculations are remembered. This is the subject 
which the author puts into the foreground himself ; from his 
earliest youtli, ho tells us, his thoughts took a turn “toward 
searching into the foundations and measures of right and wrong.” 
In some important points Tucker anticipates the utilitarianism 
shortly afterwards systematized by Paloy, and Paley, may be 
noted, expresses ii^ the amplest terms his obli^^ations to his prede- 
cessor. Every man’s own satisfaction ” Tucker holds to be the 
ultimate end of action ; and satisfaction or pleasure is one and tlie 
same in kind, however much it may vary in <b^gree. I'his universal 
motive is further connected, as by Paley, through the will of God, 
with the “ general good, the root where out all our rules of conduct 
and sentiments of honour are to branch.” Tucker adopts from 
Hartley the principle of association, or, as ho calls it, “ translation,” 
to explain the formation of the moral sentiments and the phenomena 
of disinterested action generally. In his general analysis or the 
hnind lie professes to fouow Locke, though with great latitude Jn 
details, and even in much that is not matter of detail. 
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TUCKER, JosiAH (171 M 799), dean of Gloucester from 
1768, a sagacious and candid writer on politics and political 
economy. See Political Economy (vol. xix. p. 365). 

TUCSON, a city in Pima county, Arizona Territory, 
United States, is situated in 32** 13' N. lat. and 110** 53' 
W. long, at an elevation of 2403 feet above the sea, upon 
the Santa Cruz river and on the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
about 70 miles from the Mexican frontier. The surround- 
ing country is arid and barren, except where it has been 
fertilized by irrigation. The climate is exceedingly hot 
and dry. The principal industries of Tucson, besides stock- 
rearing, are connected with mining, as it is a supply point 
for mining districts in the neighbouring mountains and has 
several smelting works. The population, which in 1860 
was 915, in 1870 3224, had grown by 1880 to 7007, and 
in 1887 was estimated to number nearly 10,000. About 
one-Tialf are of foreign birth, a large proportion being 
Mexicans. Tucson is one of the oldest settlements in the 
ITnited States, having been founded as a Jesuit mission by 
the Spaniards in the 17th century. 

TUCUMAN, or, more fully, San Micuel be Tucuman, 
capital of the province of Tucuman, in the Argentine Re- 
public, is a straggling town, on the right bank of the Tala 
(a subtributary of the Rio Salado), at the eastern base of 
the Sierra de Aconquija, in 26** 50' S. lat. and 64“ 35' W. 
long. lU is connected by rail with Cordova and Rosario. 
The surrounding district is fertile, and also produces excel- 
lent timber. Leather and sugar are the principal objects 
of industry. The population was recently estimated at 
17,000. 

TUDELA, a city of Spain, in the province of Navarre, 
is situated on the right bank of the Ebro where it is joined 
by the Queyles, and on the railway from Zaragoza to 
Pamplona, about 50 miles to the north-west of the former 
city. The Ebro is here crossed by a fine old bridge, 400 
yards in length, consisting of seventeen arches. The only 
building within the town of any interest is the fine church 
of Santa Maria, founded in 1135 and consecrated in 1188, < 
the doorways and cloisters being specially rich in scul])tural 
ornamentation. The manufactures of the place (cloth, j 
silk, pottery) are unimportant. There is some trade in 
wine and oil. The population within the municipal j 
boundaries in 1877 was 10,086. 

Tudela, anciently Tvicla^ was the birthplace of the celebrated 
mediaeval traveller Benjamin (7. i’.) of Tudela. It was made an 
episcopal see in 1783, which was suppressed in 1851. 

TUDOR, House of. See Henry VII. and Lancaster, 
House of, vol. xiv. p. 257. 

TUKE, Samuel (1784-1857), English philanthropist, 
son of Henry Take, born at York in 1784, greatly advancccl 
the cause of the amelioration of the condition of the in- 
sane, and devoted himself largely to the York Retreat, the 
methods of treatment pursued in which he made more 
widely known by his Description of the Retreat near York, 
<kc. (York, 1813). His writings on the construction of 
asylums and on other subjects connected with the insane 
are well known. He died in 1857. 

TUKE, William (1732-1822), English philanthropist, 
was born at York in 1732. He devoted himself to many 
philanthropic objects, but his name is more especially 
known *in connexion with the humane treatment of the 
insane, for whose care he projected in 179^2 the Retreat at 
York, which became famous both abroad and in Great 
Britain as an institution in which a bold attempt was 
made to manage lunatics without the excessive restraints 
then regarded as essential. Not less remarkable was the 
departure from the beaten track of treatment in regard 
tto tf'.opious bleedings and the freipient administration of 
emetics and depressing remedies. The asylum was entirely^ 
undei the management of the Society of Friends, and ; 
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remains so at the present time, but there are a large 
number of inmates not connected in -any way with this 
body. The original character of the methods pursued at 
the Retreat attracted much atten tion, and its marked suc- 
cess led to comparisons being made betwee^^ it and other 
establishments, the abuses in some of which ^ocame so 
notorious as to be brought under the notice of ^arliam&nt, 
and led to more stringent legislation in t^ie interests ot 
the insane. The condition of Uih: unfortunate class beeamc 
greatly improved in consequence. William Tuke did not 
live to see the most important of the Acts passed, but 
when ho died, in 1822, the superiority of the treatment 
adopted at the Retreat was fully acknowledged. 

See ltc]wrt of the Select Coimnitte^ of the House of Commons, 1815- 
1816; l>r Conolly, Treatment of the Imxnc mithout Mechanical 
liestraints, 1856 ; Dr Hack Tuke, Cluij^ters in the lilslory of the 
Insane in the British Isles, 1882. 

Henry Tuke (J 756-1 81 4), son of the procoding and father of 
Samuel Tuke, co-operatod with his father in tlie reiorm at the York 
Retreat, Ho was the author of several moral and theological 
treatises, wliieli have been translated into < lerinan and Erench. 

TULA, a government of central Russia, bounded by 
Moscow on the N., Ryazan on the E., Tamboff and Orel 
on the S., &nd Kaluga on the W.| has an area of ‘11,950 
scpiare miles. It is intersected from south-west to north- 
east by a gently undulating plateau, from 95(\,.to 1020 
feet in height, which separates the drainage ^rea of the 
Oka from that of the Don. The average elevation of 
Tula is about 800 feet, and its surface is^an undulating 
plain ; but the rivers flow in valleys so deeply cut and so 
scored with ravines that in their neighbourhood the country 
assumes the aspect of a hilly region. Devonian limestones, 
dolomites, and sandstones appear chiefly in the south-west ; 
Lower and Middle Carboniferous limestones and clays 
occupy the remainder of the area. The former contain 
deposits of coal, which are now worked (chiefly at Malevka 
and Novoselsk) to the extent of nearly one and a half 
million cwts. annually. Jurassic clays are found in patches 
hero and there. Glacial boulder clay covers most of the 
region, while Lacustrine deposits are widely spread in the 
valleys and depressions. Iron-ore is found all over the 
government ; limestone, fire-clay, and pottery clay are also 
obtained. The soil is black earth in the south and east 
and clay or sandy clay in the north-west. Tula is watered 
chiefly by the Oka and its tributaries (Upa, Zusha, Osetr, 
and Pronya). The Don rises in Lake Ivan-Ozero (which 
feeds also a tributary of the Oka), and has a course of 
35 miles within Tula. It is not navigable, /ind Peter I.’s 
attempt to connect it with the Oka by means of a canal 
was never carried out. Lakes and marshes (chiefly in the 
north-west) are few. Forests (8 per cent, of the area) are 
rapidly disappearing. The climate is less rigorous than 
that of Moscow, the average yei^rly temperature being 40“'2 
Fahr. (January, L'F-S; July, 67***5). 

The flora of Tula deserves some attention as marking the trans- 
ition from that of the south-east 8tep)>e8 to that of north-west 
Russia. A line drawn on the northern slope of the water-parting 
already mentitned (a few miles to the soutli of the city of Tula) 
divhles the province into two parts, of which the southern is a 
black earth region and the otlicr is chiefly covered with boulder 
clay. The boundary is marked by a scries of crown forests- 
formerly a means of defence against the nomad tribes, whence their 
name Zosyoka — which at the same time constitu^ a line that is 
not jjassed by several species characteristic of the stoppo regio^, 
such as the /Alia of the steppes, IAUxiaA Martagon, Linum Jlaxnim, 
Lathyrm ^iformis, Ofraniiim sanyuixiemn, Pyreihrum corym- 
hosum, and Serratula heterophylla. On th^ other hand, several 
northern species, which are quite common in the marshes of Mos- 
cow, do not penetrate into Tula, and several others, such as Linnma 
borealis, Viola valustris, Cirsiuin palustre, Pedicularis palusims, do 
not cross the Zasyeka. The‘samo forests shelter several northern 
species which do not appear either in northern or southern Tula, 
as also several southern herbaceous pltfntsewhich are now only 
occasionally met with in the black earth steppes of south Russia. 
Several West-European plants (Sanicula tnropsca, Cartx remota. 
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C^jphcUarilhera ens\folia, Allium urbinuvi) And their eastern limits 
in Tula, Another interesting feature is the extension down the 
valley of the Oka, not only of pine-forests, which are not found 
elsewhere within the proviu<ie, but also of many herbaceous plants 
originally from the south or south-west. The steppe flora of Tula 
is Ming rapidly im^^overished in consequence of tno spread of agri- 
culture : nq^ny steppe plants are now found only in their last 
letAats on the dry, yncultivatod limestone crags. 

The population of thd government (J50,000 in 1777) in 1883 
was 1,860,000, whom 115,774 were urban. They are all Great 
Russians, and either OrthodcA Greeks or Raskolniks. Their chief 
occupation is Agriculture, 70 i>er cent, of the area being arable. 
Nearly one-half of the soil belongs to landlords and merchants, and 
the otner half to the peasant communities (53 percent, of the area, 
and 58 per cent, of the land under culture). The crops for 1883-85 
averaged 7,574,200 quarters of grain and 10,172,000 bushels of 
potatoes, largely used for distilleries. Beet-root culture is increasing 
(8520 acres Jn 1885, yielding 69,800 cwts. of sugar). The growth 
of tobacco is also spreading (10,000 cwts. in 1885). There were in 
1883 880,628 horses, 203,500 cattle, and 786,000 sheep. Manu- 
factures are rapidly developing ; their aggregate production was 
valued at £1,649,720 jn 1888 (distilleries £293,966, sugar-works 
£601,827, tanneries £148,356, iron works, brass works, Ac., about 
£160,000). Petty trades, especially the manufacture of tea-urns, 
small brass ware, and harmoniums, and also weaving, are extensively 
carried on and support a lively exi)ort trade ; timber, raw metals, 
and various manufactured wares are imported. The government is 
traversed by the Moscow* and Sebastopol and the Ryazhsk and 
Vyazemsk Railways, us well as by the Oka. The government 
is divide<^ into twelve districts, the chief towns of which, with 
their population in 1882, are Tula (see below), Alexin (4960), 
Bogoroditsl!: (8030), Byelcff (9300), Kpifaft (8820), Efremoff (7770), 
Kashira (4610), JCrapivua (1560), Novosil (4660), OdoofF(5140), and 
Tcherh (2676). Byeleff, Alexin, and Kashira are important loading 
places 01 ^ the Oka. The villages Malevka (coal-mines) and Niki- 
tino have more than 5000 inhabitants each. 

—Before the Slavonic immigration, the territory of Tula 
was inhabited by the Mordvos on the north and the Meatchers in 
the south. The Slavs who occupied the Oka belonged to the branch 
of the Vyatichis, who wore soon compelled to pay a tribute to the 
Khazars. Subsequently the territory on the Oka belonged to the 
principality of Tchernigoff, thus maintaining its connexion with 
south-west Russia, lii the 14th century pfirt of it fell under the 
rule of Ryazah and Moscow, while the remainder was under Lithu- 
anian dominion till the 16th century. Several of the towns of 
Tula were founded in the 12th century, but the colonization of this 
fertile region went on slowly on account of the raids of the Tatars. * 

TULA, capital of the above government, is situated on j 
the Upa, 120 miles by rail to the south of Moscow. Other 
railway lines connect it with Ryazan and Orel. It is built 
in the broad but low, marshy, and unhealthy valley of the 1 
Upa and is divided into three parts, — the Posad on the 
left bank, the Zaryetskaya or Oruzheinaya on the right 
bank, and Tchulkova betw^een the Upa and the Tulitsa. 
It is an old town of Old Russia, but its growth began only 
towards the^nd of the 18th century after the manufacture 
of arms had commenced, and now (1887) its population has 
reached 65,100 (63,500 in 1882). They are employed 
chiefly either at the imperial gun factory or at numerous 
private factories (about 130, with 4350 men) and small 
workshoi)s. The main branch of the in(fustry is the making 
of rifles (from 20,000 to 30,000 annually). Next in im- 
portance comes the manufacture of 8a77iovars (tea-urns), 
in which more than 5000 persons are engaged. All sorts | 
of cutlei-y and ftonmongery are manufacture^l in the small ! 
workshops of Tula, which have a high repute in Russia. 
No fewer than 240,000 harmoniums are turned out annually; 
nearly 15(),000 cwts. of steel, iron, and brass are import^ 
every year for this industry alone. 

The town of Tula is first mentioned in 1147 ; but its former site 
seems to have been higli\6r up the Tulitsa. Its wooden fort was 
replaced in 1614-1621 by a stoue “k^ml,” which still exists. 
Boris Godunoff fouiidod a gun factory at Tula in 1695, and in 1632 
a Dutchman, Winius, established an iron foundry. Michael Alexis 
and Peter I. , especially the last-named, took great interest in the 
gunifactorics, and large establishments were built in 1705 and 1714, 
which soon turned out 15,000j*ifl^ in a year. Catherine II. and 
Paul I. further improved the manufactures, which during the wars 
with France s^plie^ m-ore than half a million rifles. 

TULIP (Tultpa), a genus of bulbous herbs belonging'^ 
to the Liliacex, The species are found wild along the 


northern shores of the Mediterranean, in the Levant, 
Armenia, Caucasus, Persia, Central Asia, and Afghanistan. 
The cup-shaped flowers have six regular segments in two 
rows, as many free stamens, and a three-celled ovary with a 
sessile stigma, which ripens into a leathery many-seeded 
capsule. The species are numerous, and are distinguished 
one from another by the scales of the bulb being woolly or 
smooth on the inner surface, by the chameter of the flower- 
stalks, by the filaments being hairy or otherwise, and by 
other characters. Owing to the great beauty of the flowers 
they have been favourites in European gardens for two or 
three centuries, and have been crossed and recrossed till it 
has become almost impossible to refer the plants to their 
original types. The early flowering ‘‘Van Thol” tulips, 
the segments of which are mostly scarlet with yellow edges, 
are derived from T. stcaveolens^ a native of the Caspian 
region. T, Gemeriana^ a native of Armenia and central 
Russia, is the origin of some of the later flowering varieties. 
1\ jmbescensy thought by Mr Baker to be a hybrid between 
the two species just named, is the source of some of the 
early flowering kinds known as “ pottebakker,” <kc. T, 
oculus solis and T, Cludana are lovely species, natives of 
southern France, and T. dlvesiris^ with elegant yellow 
pendulous flowers, is a doubtful native of England. 
During the last few years, owing to the exertions of 
Russian naturalists, a large number of new species have 
been discovered in Turkestan, and introduced into Europe. 
Some of these are very beautiful, and render it probable 
that by intercrossing with the older species still further 
difficulties be presented in the way of identification. 
Th&e difficulties are further enhanced by the fact that, 
quite apart from any cross-breeding, the plants, when 
subjected to cultivation, vary so greatly in the course of 
two or three years from the original species from which 
they are directly descended that their parentage is scarcely 
recognizable. This innate power of variation has enabled 
the florist to obtain, and ultimately to “fix,” so many re- 
markable varieties. At the present day tulips are less 
fashionable than they once were, and consequently the 
enormous prices given for new or improved varieties no 
longer obtain, though, even now, two and three guineas are 
asked for special bulbs. It must, however, be remembered 
that the “ tulipomania ” of the 17th century was really a 
form of gambling, in which admiration of the flower and 
interest in its culture were very secondary matters. Tulips 
were introduced into the Low Countries in the 16th century 
from Constantinople and the Levant by way of Vienna and 
Venice. There* is a legend that an Antwerp merchant, to 
whom bulbs were sent, cooked them for onions ; and to 
this day the natives of some parts of Persia and Afghanistan 
use the bulbs of Tulipa chrysantha for food. The mode 
of growth of a tulip bulb is worthy of attention. In spring, 
at the flowering j^eriod, each bulb is a composite structure. 
It consists, first, of the bulb of the year, which produces 
the flowers and the leaves. From the axil of one (or more) 
of the scales of the flowering bulb emerges a secondary 
bulb, destined to form leaves and flowers for the next 
season's growth. In like manner from the side of the 
second generation are produced tertiary bulbs, which flower 
in the third year after their formation. Each bulb, there- 
fore, has an existence of three years, flowering in the tljird 
year, afid dying afterwards, so that the bulb planted in 
the autumn is not the same one that flowered in the 
spring, but a second generation. For the cultivation of 
tulips, see Horticulture, vol. xii. j). 259. 

TULLE, a town of France, chef-lieu of the department 
of Corr^ze and a bishop's see, is 61 miles east-north-east 
of P^rigueux by the railway from Bordeaux to ClernaonJ- 
Ferrand. The town rises picturesquely on both banks of 
the Corrtjze, a sub-tributary of the Dordogne. The Corr^ze, 
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crossed by four bridges, flows between embankments, and 
the narrow streets on the steep left bank are connected by 
stairs. Of the 12th-century cathedral only the porch and 
the nave of six Imys remain, the choir and transept having 
been destroyed in 1793 ; but there is a 14th-century tower, 
with a fine stone steeple. The neighbouring cloister (13th 
century) is being restored. The abbot’s house ( 1 5tli century) 
has a carved doorway and well-preserved windows; and 
some curious houses of the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries 
still exist. Tulle possesses normal schools for male and 
female teachers, and is the headquarters of the Historical 
Society of Lower Limousin. The principal industry is the 
manufacture of firearms. The Government establishments 
employ from 1500 to 3000 workmen, and can turn out 
70,000 guns annually. Manufactories for the variety of 
lace called “tulle” were first established here. There is 
a collection of the firearms of all nations. The population 
in 1886 was 10,635 (commune 16,275). 

Tullo {TutcM Lcmovicam) oyiQdi its iiiiportanco in the Middle 
A^es to an abbey founded by St Martin, or, according to another 
authority, in tho 7th century, which was raised to a bishopric in 
1317. Mascaron was bishop in the 17th century. The town was 
taken by the English in 1346, and was subsequently ravaged by the 
Black Death. It was again conqiiered by the English in 1369 ; 
but, when tho inhabitants succeeded in freeing themselves, they 
wore exempted from all imposts by Charles V. The viscount of 
Turenno, leader of tlio Protestants, tried in vain to seize Tulle in 
1577, but was successful in 1585. 

'riJLLE, a term restricted in England to a fine bobbin- 
net of silk, used for veils, scarves, millinery purposes, and 
trimmings of ladies’ dresses, &c. The French used the 
word to mean all machine-made lace the basis of which 
is the intertwisted net -work made on the bobbin -net 
machine. The word is derived from the town of Tulle in 
France (see above). 

TULLOOH, John (1823-1886), Scottish theologian, 
was born at Bridge of Earn, Perthshire, in 1823, went to 
school at Perth, and received his university education at 
St Andrews and Edinburgh. In 1845 he became minister 
of St Paul’s, Dundee, and in 1849 of Kettins, in Strath- 
more, where he remained for six years. His literary gifts, 
shown in his contributions to various reviews, as well as 
his talent for society drew attention to him, and in 1 854 
he was appointed to tho principalship of St Mary’s College, 
St Andrews. Tho appointment was immediately followed 
by the appearance of his Burnet prize essay on Theism, 
At St Andrews, whore ho held along with the principal- 
ship the post of professor of systematic theology and 
apologetics, his work as a teacher was distinguished by 
several features which at that time were new. He lectured 
on com[)arative theology and treated doctrine historically, 
as being not a fixed product but a growth. From the 
first he secured the attachment and admiration of his 
students. In 1862 he was appointed one of the clerks of 
tho General Assembly, and from that time forward he took 
a leading part in tho councils of the Church of Scotland. 
In 1878 he was chosen moderator of the Assembly. No 
one, except perhaps Dr llobert Lee, has done more during 
the last generation to widen the national church. Two 
positions on which he repeatedly insisted in the Assembly 
have taken a firm hold of the mind of that church, — first, 
that it is of the essence of a church to be comprehensive 
of various views and tendencies, and that a Rational church 
especially should seek to represent all the elements of the 
li'iG of the nation ; secondly, that subscription to a creed 
can bind no one to all its details, but only to the sum and 
substance, or the spirit, of the symbol. For three years 
before his death he was convener of the church interests 
committee of the Church of Scotland, which had to deal 
v.itlb a great agitation for disestablishment. He was also 
deeply interested in the reorganization of education in 
Scotland, both in school and university, and acted as one 
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of tho temporary board which settled the primary school 
system under the Education Act of 1872. His death took 
place at Torquay on 13th February 1886. 

Tulloch’s best known works arc collections of biographical 
sketches of the loaders of great movements in church history, such 
as the Reformation and Puritanism. His most important book, 
BcUional Theology aivd Christian Philosophy {1872)^ is one in wiiich 
the Cambridge Platonists and other leadertf of dispassionate thought 
ill tho 17th century are si/iiilarly treated. He delivered tho second 
series of the Croall lectures, on {he Doctrine of Sin^ which were 
afterwards published. He also published a small work, The Christ 
of the Gospels and the Christ of History^ in which the views of Renan 
on the gospel history wore dealt with ; a monograph on Pascal for 
Blackwood’s Foreign Classics series ; and a littlp work, Beginning 
Life.^ addressed to young men, written at an earlier period. A Life 
of Tulloch by Mrs OlipKant is in preparation. 

TULLUS HOSTILIUS, third legendary king of Rome, 
is represented as having reigned for thirty-two years 
(670-638 B.O.). His successful wars with Alba, Fidena?, 
and Veii shadow forth the earlier conquests of Latiaii 
territory and the first extension of the Homan domain 
beyond the walls of Rome. See Rome, vol, xx. p. 733. 

TUMKUR, or Toomkoou, a district of In^a. in the west 
of the Nandidriig division of Mysore, situated oetween 12* 
43' and 14* T0' N. lat. and 76* 10' and 77* 30' E. long., 
with an area of 3420 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the Bellary district, gn the east by Kh^lar and 
Bangalore, on the south by Mysore, and on the west by 
Chitaldrfig and Hassan. Tumkur consists chiefly of elevated 
land intersected by river valleys. A range of hills rising 
to nearly 4000 feet crosses it from north to south, and 
forms the water-parting between the systems of the Krishna 
and the KAveri. Tho principal streams are the Jayaraangala 
and the Shimsha. The mineral wealth of Tumkur is con- 
siderable : iron is obtained in large quantities from the 
hill sides ; and excellent building stone is quarried. The 
slopes of the DevarAy-durga Hills, a tract of 1 8 s(juare miles, 
are clothed with forests, in which largo game are numerous, 
including tigers, leopards, bears, and wild hogs. The 
|, climate of Tumkur is generally considered as equable and 
healthy ; the average annual rainfall amounts to nearly 33 
inches. The Mysore State Railway enters tho district at 
the south-east corner and traverses it to the west. 

Ill 1881 the population of Tumkur numbered 413,183 (males 
203,253, females 209,930), embracing 395,443 Hindus, 17,130 
Mohainmedaiis, and 603 Christians. Tumkur town, situated at tho 
base of the Devaniy-durga Hills, 43 miles north-west of Bangalore, 
with a population of 9909, is the administrative headquarters. The 
cultivated products consist chiefly of rdgiy millet, wheat, sugar- 
cane, various pulses, and oil seeds. Of the total area 745 square 
miles arc cultivated and 1544 cultivable. Tho chief industries are 
tho making of coarse cotton cloths, woollen blankets, and ropes. 
The exports comprise rdgif unhusked rice, cocoa-nuts, arec'a-nuts, 
earth salt, pulses, and vegetables ; tho imports include European 
piece goods, rice, spices, cotton, &c. 

The history of Tumkur is eominon to the rest of Mysore. After 
the assumption of the administratibn of Mysore by the British in 
1832 tho (listrict received its present name and limits. 

TUMOUR. 8ee Pathology, vol. xviii. p. 367, and 
Hurgery, vol. xxii. p. 687. 

TUMULUS. See Architecture, vob ii. p. 384, an<l 
Barrows, vol. iii. 397. 

TUNBRIDGE, or Tonbridge, a town of Kent, England, 
is situated on rising ground above the MedwQty, and on 
the South-Eastern Railway, 41 miles (by rail^ south-east 
of London and 33 north-west of Hastings. The Medway 
is crossed by a stone bridge, erected in 1775. The town 
consists chiefly of one Tong main street and a large number 
of suburban villas. The church of St Peter and St Paul, 
chiefly Decorated and Perpendicular with .some portions of 
an earlier date, has lately^ been restored. The gran2mar 
school, founded by Sir Andrew Judd, an alderman of 
London, in the Ist year of Edward VL, lyas rebuilt in 1865, 
remodelled in 1880, and extended in 1887. Among other 
public buildings are the town hall and market house, the 
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public hall, and the free library. Some traffic is carried 
on by the Medway, which has been made navigable for 
barges. Tunbridge ware, chiefly sold at Tunbridge Wells, 
is largely manufactured. ‘There are gunpowder mills on 
the banks of the Medway; and wool -stapling, brewing, 
and tanning are carried on. The population of the urban 
sanitiiry district (^.rea 1200 acres) in 1871 was 8209 and 
i* 1881 it yfaa 93lV. * 

Tunbridge owed^ts early importanco to the castle built by Richard, 
earl of Clare, in the reign of Henry I. The castle was besieged by 
William Rufus, Vas taken by John in the wars with the barons, 
and again by Prince Edward, son of Henry III. Subsequently it 
became the property of the Staffords, and on the attainder of the 
duke of Buctiughaia in the reign of Henry VIII. was taken posses- 
sion of by the crown. It was dismantled during the Civil War. 
The remains now consist chiefly of a finely preserved gateway flanked 
by two rounds towers. Ibrmerly it was aefended by three moats, 
one of them formed by the Medway. The lords of the castle had 
the right of Ittending the archbishops of Canterbury on state 
occasions as chief butlers. 

TUNBRIDGE WHIRLS, an inland watering-place of 
England, chiefly in Kent but partly in Sussex, is situated 
in the midst of charming and picturesque scenery, on the 
South - Eastern Tlail way and at the terminus of a branch 
line of 4he London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, 
46 miles (by rail) south-east of London and 5 south of 
Tunbridge^ It owes its popularity to its chalybeate spring 
and its ronjantic situation. The wells are situated near 
the Parade (or Pantiles), a walk associated with fashion 
since the time 6f their <liscovery. The houses and shops 
in the Parade somewhat resemble the Rows at Chester. It 
was paved with pantiles in the reign of Queen Anno. The 
^town is built in a picturesquely irregular manner, and a 
large part of it consists of districts called parks,” occupied 
by villas and mansions. On Rusthall common, about a 
mile from the town, is the curiously shaped Toad Rock, 
and about a mile south-west the striking group called High 
Rocks. Th,e principal public buildings are the pump-room, 
the town -hall, the corn exchange, the public hall, the 
mechanics* institute, the friendly society's hall, the dis- 
pensary and infirmary, and the provident dispensary. The 
Tunbridge Wells sanatorium is situated in grounds sixty 
acres in extent, and is capable of receiving 150 visiters. 
There is a large trade in Tunbridge ware, which is made 
chiefly at Tunbridge, and includes work tables, boxes, toys, 
ifec., made bf hard woods, such as beech, sycamore, holly, 
and cherry, and inlaid with mosaic. The town is governed 
by a local board of twenty-four members. Jhe i)opulation 
of the urban sanitary district (area 3351 acres) in 1871 
was 19,410 anS in 1881 24,308. 

The town owes its rise to the discovery of the medicinal springs 
by Dudley, Lord North, in 1606. Henrietta Maria, wife of Cnarles 
I., retired to drink the waters at Tunbridge after the birth of her 
oldest son Charles. Soon after tho Re.storation it was visited by 
Charles II. and Catherine of Braganza. It was a favourite residence 
of Anne previous to her accession, and from that time became one 
of the special resotts of London fashion. It reached tho height of 
its comparative popularity in tho latter half of the 18th century, 
and is specially associated with Colley Cibber, Samuel Johnson, 
Cumberland the drjunatist, Garrick, Richardson, Reynolds, Beau 
Nash, Miss Chudleigh, and Mrs Thralc. The Tunbridge of that 
period is sketched with much graphic humour in Thackeray’s Vir- 
^nians. Though it still attracts an increasing number of visiters, 
its importance in reference to London society has cousiderably 
declined. ^ 

T*UNQ-CHOW, a sub-prefectural city in Chih-li, the 
meliropolitan province oS China, is situated on the banks 
of the Peiho in 39” 54' N. lat. and 116” 41' E. long., about 
12 miles south-east«of Peking. Like most Chinese cities, 
T*ung-Chow has appeared in history under various names. 
By th^ founder of the Han dynas^ (206 b.c.) it was called 
Lu-Hien; with the ris^ of the Irang dynasty (618 a.d.) 
its name was changed to Heuen-Chow ; and at the begin- 
ning of the 12th cfentury, with the advent of the Kin 
dynasty to power, Heuen-Chow became T*ung-Chow. The 
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city marks the highest point at which the Peiho is navi- 
gable, and here merchandise for the capital is transferred 
to a canal, by which it reaches Peking. The city, which 
is faced on its eastern side by the river, and on its other 
three sides is surrounded by populous suburbs, is upwards 
of 3 miles in circumference. The walls are about 45 feet 
in height and about 24 feet wide at the top. They are 
being allowed to fall into decay. Two main ^oroughfares 
run through the city, one connecting the north and south 
gates, and the other the east and west gates. The place 
derives its importance from the fact that it is the port of 
Peking. Its population was estimated at about 60,000 in 
1887. 

It was at T’ung-Chow that Sir Harry Parkes, Sir Henry Loch, and 
their escort were treacherously taken prisoners by the Chinese when 
they wore sent forward by Lord Elgin to negotiate terms of peace 
after the troubles of 1860. 

TUNGSTEN (Germ, wolfram^ or, antiquated, scheef)^ 
one of the metallic elements of chemistry. The mineral 
tungsten (meaning in Swedish “ heavy stone **) used to 
be taken for a tin ore until this was disproved by Cronsted, 
Scheele showed in 1781 that it is a compound of lime with 
a peculiar acid, the metallic nature of which was recog- 
nized in the same year by Bergmann. It occurs only as a 
component of a number of relatively rare minerals, the 
most important of which are wolfram or wolframite, 
(Fe, Mn)O.WOg, and scheelite (tungsten), CaOWOg (see 
Mineraxouy). The metal is prepared from the pure oxide 
WOg by reduction with hydrogen in a platinum tube at 
a high temperature. It forms resplendent tiri-whito or grey 
plates, or a dull black powder similar to hydrogen-reduced 
iron. Sp. gr. = 19T29, water of 4” C. = 1 (Roscoe). It is 
more difficult to fuse than even Manganese (q.v.). It is 
unalterable in ordinary air ; oxygen and even chlorine act 
upon it only at a high temperature. Hydrochloric and 
sulphuric acid do not attack it. Nitric acid attacks it slowly, 
aqua regia readily, with formation of the trioxide WOg. 
Impure tungsten is now being prepared industrially for 
the production of a peculiar kind of steel (see Iron, vol. 
xiii. p. 352). 

Chloridea, — Tungsten forms four chlorides, — WClo, WCI 4 , WClj, 
WC1«. The higliest, WCI 0 , is obtaiuod by heating the pure powdery 
luetal in a current of absolutely pure chlorine. In the presence 
of moi.sture or air oxy-chlorides are produced. It sublimes off as a 
dark rod licjuid, freezing into crystals. These fuse at 275® C. and 
re-solidify at 270 ” ; the liquid boils at 346®*7. Tlie sn. gr. of the 
vapour is in accordance witii the formula at 350® ; at higher tempera- 
tures it dissociates into W Cl^ and free Cl, (Roscoe). When the vapour 
of WClj is passed over heated trioxide, the two bodies unite, WO, 
with 2 WCI 0 into SWOCb, forming maOTificent red needles, which 
fuse at and boil at 227® ’5 C. (Wohler). Both compounds, 

WClft and WOCI 4 , are (hMiomposed by water, the oxy-chloridc more 
readily, with formation of hydrochloric acid and Irioxide. For 
other chlorides and oxy-chloridcs, see the ordinary hand-hooks of 
chemistry. 

Ojcidcs, WO^ and and Cotnjminda of These mith Each Other, 
— The trioxide, popularly known as tungstic acid, is the more 
important. Impure trioxide is producible by treating scheelite 
( WOgCaO) with hot hydrochloric acid. Wolframite is not so readily 
decomposed ; hut when fused with twice its weight of chloride of 
calcium it passes iuto lime salt, obtainable as an insoluble residue by 
lixiviation of th^. fuse with water. The oxide obtained forms a yel- 
low powder insoluble in water and in hydrochloric acid. To purify 
it, it is washed, dissolved in aqueous ammonia, and tho filtered 
solution evaporated, when an acid tungstate of ammonia rifeparates 
out in scales of great purity. These, when h«ated in aif, leave 
behind thfvn a pseulo-morphose of pure yellow oxide. Trioxide of 
tungsten combines with basic oxides into tungstates ; hut the pro-« 
portion in which it unites with a given base is subject to great 
variation : for instance, tho quantity Na,0 of soda unites into so 
many definite tungstates with 1, IJ, 2 , 2L 2 L 4 times WO, 
and in each case more or less of water. To each of these soda 
salts corresponds theoretically a certain tungstic acid, — to the salt 
NaaOW,0„ for instance, the acid ILOW/), or H 3 Wa 07 . But few 
of these hydrates actually exist, and they are not individual acids * 
ifi the sense in which the three phosphoric acids are, except per- 
haps that remarkable substance known a.s inetatungstic acitT 
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H2W40 i, + 7Hj 0. This acid forms crystals of the stated com|^i- 
tion ; it dissolves in water and the solution unites with bases into 
meta- tungstates. Most meta tunmtates are soluble in water ; of the 
tungstates proper only the alkan salts are so soluble. The soda 
tungstate, BNajO. 12W03 + a;Ha0, known as para-tungstate of soda, 
is made industrially by fusing wolframite with carl^nate of soda 
and lixiviating the fuse with water. The insoluble oxides of iron 
and manganese are filtered off ; the filtrate, while still hot, is nearly 
neutralized with hydrochloric acid and allowed to crystallize. It 
forms large cnrstals containing twenty-one, twenty-five, or twenty- 
eight times HaO according to the temperature at which they arc 
formed. The salt has been recomraenaed as a mordant in dyeing 
and calico-printing, but has not taken root in these industries. 
Oppenhoira and Versmann recommended it before 1862 as the best 
means for rendering textile fabrics uninflammable. If a solution 
of the para-tungstate is boiled with hydrated tungstic acid (as ob- 
tained by precipitating any ordinary alkaline tungstate solution 
with hydrochloric acid in the heat), or is simply mixed with excess 
of acetic acid, the meta> tungstate is formed ; in the latter cose it 
separates out as a heavy oil. Meta-tungstate of soda forms octa- 
hedral crystals of the composition NogO. 4W08+ IOII3O. 
ceutrated warm solutions of this salt and the equivalent quantity 
of chloride of barium are mixed and allowed to cool after addition 
of a little hydrochloric acid, meta-tungstate of barium crystallizes 
out as BaO. 4W’03-f9Ha0, in large q^dratic pyramids which are 
very easily soluble in water. From this salt the free acid is easily 
produced by addition of the exact quantity of sulphuric acid re- 
quired to precipitate the baryta, and from it any other meta- 
tungstate IS easily produced. Meta -tungstic acid solution is a 
sensitive and characteristic precipitant fbr almost all alkaloids 
(strychnine, quinine, &c. ). The alkaloid, whatever its name, goes 
down as a flocculent insoluble meta-tungstate. Tungstic acid com- 
bines with phosphoric acid and with silicic acids into highly com- 
plex phosplio-tungstic acids and silico-tungstic aci(^. Of the for- 
mer tliere is quite a series, each consisting of one united with 
respectively fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, twenty, twenty-two, twenty- 
four times WO3 and six HjO of basic water. Of silico-tungstic 
acids three are known, namely, one 4H3O .SiOa. lOWOj-f and 
two SiO-. ViWOjicHiO. All these complex acids (both kinds) are 
easily soluble in water. 'Phe phospho-ocids are delicate precipitants 
for all alkaloids. 

The binoxido, WOj, is obtained when the trioxide is reduced by 
hydrogen at a dull red heat. This oxide is very prone to pass into 
trioxide or tungstate. An interesting and beautiful class of com- 
pounds of WOj, wOf, and bases are known as tun^ten bronzes. The 
first of these was discovered by Wohler. Kormal tungstate of soda, 
Na,OWOs, is fused, and trioxide added to it as long as it dissolves^ 
The product is then heated in hydrogen as long as water goes away, 
and the substance thus reduced is exhausted successively with water, 
hydrochloric acid, caustic potash ley, and again with water. A 
residue of the composition Na^O . WjOj -f WO3 remains in the shape 
of magnificent gold -like lustrous cubes, of specific gravity 6*61/, 
which conduct electricity like a metal. Only bydrofiuoric acid 
dissolves this soda-tun^teii bronze. There are a number of other 
tungsten bronzes, all distinguished by metallic lustre and magni- 
ficent purple, red, yellow, or blue colours. 

Analysis , — Oxides of tungsten dissolve in fused microcosmic salt, 
NajOP^Oj ; the bead becomes blue in the reducing flame, in the 
presence of iron blood -red, and in the oxidizing flame colourless, 
when heated on charcoal with (not too much) 'carbonate of soda or 
cyanide of potassium in the reducing flame, they yield a grey heavy 
powder of metal, obtainable by elutriation. The process fails in the 
presence of too much alkali. Insoluble tungstates the ordi- 
nary tungsten minerals) are disintegrable by fusion with alkaline 
carbonate ; the fuse, when treated with water, yields a solution of 
alkaline tungstate. This solution, when mixed with excess of hydro- 
chloric acid, gives a white precipitate of hydrated trioxide, which 
on boiling becomes yellow by partial dehydration. The yellow 
unimited precipitate is soluble in aciueous ammonia. If tungstate 
of alkali solutions are mixed with hydrochloric acid and then treated 
with metallic zinc, they become blue through the formation of 
a compound of WO3 and WOj or rather the respective chloride ; 
this reaction gains in definiteness through the presence of phosphoric 
acid. ^ (W. D.) 

TUNGUSESj a wide-spread Asiatic people, forming a 
main branch of the Mongol division of the Moi)gol-Tatar 
^family. They are the Tung-hu of the Chinese, probably a 
corrupt form of to7iki or donkiy that is, ‘‘men” or “people.” 
The Russian form Tungusy Wrongly supposed to mean “lake 
people,” appears to occur first iu the Dutch writer Massa 
(1612); but the race has been known to the Russians ever 
.si^ce they reached the Yenisei. The Tungua domain, 
covering many hundred thousand square miles in centr^Jl 
and east Siberia and in the Amur basin, stretches from 


the Yenisei eastwards to the Pacific, where it occupies 
most of the seaboard between Corea and Kamchatka. It 
also reaches the Arctic Ocean at two points, in the Nisovaya 
tundra, west of the Khatanga river, and in a comparatively 
small enclosure in the Yana basin over against the Liakhoff 
(New Siberia) Archipelago. But the Tunguses proper are 
chiefly centred in the region watered by the' three ‘large 
eastern tributaries o^ the Yenisei, 'which froih them tal^e 
their names of the Upper, ’Middle or Stony, and Lower 
Tunguska. Here the Tunguses are known to the Samoyedes 
by the name of Aiya or “younger brothers,” implying a 
comparatively recent immigration (confirmed by other in- 
dications) from the Amur basin, which appears to be the 
original homo both of the Tunguses and of the closely- 
allied Manchus. The Amur is still, mainly a Tungus river 
almost from its source to its mouth : the Oroches (Orochus), 
Daurians, Birars, Golds, Manegrs, Sanagirs, Ngatkons, 
Nigidals, and some other aboriginal tribes scattered along 
the main stream and its affluents, — the Shilka, Sungari, and 
Usuri, — are all of Tungus stock and speech. On the Pacific 
the chief subdivisions of the race are the Lamuts, or “ sea 
people,” grouped in small isolated hunting communities 
round the^ west coast of the Sea, of Okhotsk, and further 
south the Yu-pi-to-tze (“fish clad”), the Tazi of the 
Russians, between the Amur delta and Corea, o^he whole 
race, exclusive of Manchus, numbers probably about 
80,000, of whom 15,000 are in the Amur basin, the rest 
in Siberia. 

The Tungus type is essentially Mongolic, being characterized by 
broad flat teatures, small nose, wide mouth, thin lips, small black 
and somewhat oblique eyes, black lank hair, dark olive or bronze 
complexion, low stature, averaging not more than five feet four 
inches ; they are distinguished from other Mongolic peoples by the 
square shaj^e of the skull and the slim, wiry, well-pr^ortioned figure. 
Tnis desenption applies more especially to the Tunguska tnbes, 
who may be regaraed as typical Tunguses, and who, unlike most 
other Mongols, oetray no tendency to obesity. They are classed 
by the Russians, according to their various pursuits, as Reindeer, 
Horse, Cattle, Dog, Steppe, and Forest Tunguses. A few have 
become settled agriculturists ; but the great bulk of the race are 
still essentially forest hunters, using the reindeer both as mounts 
and as pack animals. Nearly all lead nomad lives, in pursuit of 
fur-beaniig animals, whose skins they supply to Russian and Yakut 
tradors, in exchange for provisions, clothing, and other necessaries 
of life. The picturesque and even elegant national costume shows 
in its ornamentation and general stylo decided Japanese influence, 
duo no doubt to long -continued intercourse with nation at 
some period previous to the spread of the race from the Amur 
valley to Silieria. Many of the Tungus tribes have been baptized, 
and arc, therefore, reckoned as ‘‘Greek Christians"; but Russian 
orthodoxy has not penetrated far below the surface, and most of 
them are still at lieart Shamaiiists and nature-wowhippers, secretly 
keeping the teeth and claws of wild animals as idols or amulets, 
and observing Christian rites only under compulsion. But, whether 
Christians or pagans, all alike are distinguished above other Asiatics, 
perhaps above all other peoples, for their truly noble moral qualities. 
All observers describe them as “ cheerful under the most depressing 
circumstances, persevering, open-hearted, trustworthy, modest yet 
self-reliant, a fearless race of hunters, born amidst the gloom of 
their dense pino-forests, exposed from the cradle to every danger 
from wild beasts, cold, and hunger. Want and hardships of every 
kind they endure with surprising fortitude, and nothing can induce 
them to taki^service under the Russians or quic their solitaiy wood- 
lands" (Keane’s Asia^ p. 479). Their numbers are steadily de- 
creasing owing to the ravages of small-pox, scarlet fever, and 
especiafiy famine, their most dreaded enemy. Their domain is also 
being continually encroached upon by the aggressive Yakuts from 
the north and east, and from tne south by the Slavs, now settled 
in coinpact bodies in the province of Irkutsk abouSt the upper course 
of the Yenisei. It is remarkable that, ?v}iile the Russians often show 
a tendency to become assimilated to the Yakuts, the moat vigorous 
and expaifsive of all thS Siberian peoples, the Tun^ses everywhere 
yield before the advance of their more divilized neighbours or 
l)ecome absorbed in the surrounding Slav communities. In the 
Amur valley the same fate is overtaking the kindred tribes, who 
are disappearing before the ^reat waves of Chinese migratiSn from 
the Boutli and Russian encroachments both from the east and west. 
In 1880 the Oroches were already reduced, to about 260, and the 
Tazi to a little over 200. For the philological relations of the 
Tunguses, see vol. xviii. p. 779. 
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T his group of animak was formerly regarded as con- 
stituting along with the Polyzoa and the Brachio- 
poda the invertebrate class Molluscoidea. It is now known 
to be<a degen’erate branch of the Chordata^ and to be more 
n^rly related to tte VtHebrata than, to any group of the 
Invertebrata, ^ 

, History.^ 

More than two thousand years ago Aristotle gave a 
short account of ^ Simple Ascidian under the name of 
Tethyum, He described the appearance and some of the 
more important points in the anatomy of the animal. 
From that ti^no onwards to little more than a century ago, 
although varjous forms of Ascidians had been briefly de- 
scribed by writers on marine zoology, comparatively little 
advance was made upon the knowledge of Aristotle. 
Schlosser and Ellis, in a paper containing a description of 
Botryllm^ published in the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society for 1756, first brought the Compound 
Ascidians into notice ; but it was not until the cpmmence- 
ment of the 19th century, as a result of the careful ana- 
tomical investigations of Cuvier (/) upon the Simple 
Ascidians 2nd of Savigny {2) upon the Compound, that 
the close relationship between these two groups of the 
Tunicata was opncliisively demonstrated. Up to 1816, 
the date of publication ’of Savigny’s great work (.?), the 
few Compound Ascidians then known had been generally 
regarded as Alcyonaria or as Sponges; and, although 
tnany new Simple Ascidians had been described by 0. F. 
Muller and others, their internal structure had not 
been investigated. Lamarck (j) in 1816, chiefly as the 
result of the anatomical discoveries of Savigny and Cuvier, 
instituted the class Tunicata^ which he placed between the 
Eadiata and the Veimes in his system of classification. 
The Tunicata included at that time, besides the Simple 
and the Compound Ascidians, the pelagic forms Pyrosoma^ 
which had been first made known by Peron in 1804, and 
Salpa, described by Forskdl in 1775. 

Chamisso in 1820 made the important discovery that 
Salpa in its life-history passes through the series of changes 
which were afterwards more fully described by Steenstrup 
in 1842 as “alternation of generations and a few years 
later Kuhl and Van Hasselt’s investigations upon the same 
animal resulted in the discovery of the alternation in the 
directions in which the wave of contraction passes along 
the heart and in which the blood circulates through the 
body. It has since been found that this observation holds 
good for all groups of the Tunicata, In 1826 H. Milne- 
Edwards and Audouin made a series of observations on 
living Compound Ascidians, and amongst other discoveries 
they found the fnee-swimming tailed larva, and traced its 
development into the young Ascidian. Milne-Edwards 
(j) also founded the group of “Social” Ascidians, now 
known as the Clavilinides^ and gave a classifica^on of the 
Compound Ascidians which was universally accepted for 
many years. From the year 1826 onwards a number of 
new and remarkable forms were discovered, as, for instance, 
some of the Boltminss (Macleay), CMyosoma (Broderip and 
So^^ijsrby, and afterwards Eschricht), Oikopleura (Mertens), 
Perophora (Lister), Pelonaia (Forbes and Goodsir), Chondro- 
stachys and Piplosoma (Denis Macdonald), Diazona (Forbes 
and Goodsir), and Bhodosoma (Ehrenberg, and afterwards 
Lacaze-Duthiers). „ 

In 1845 Carl Schmidt (d) first .announced the presence 

^ Only the more important works can be mentioned here. For a 
more detailed account of^the history of the group and a full biblio- 
graphy, sea (77) in the list of works at the end of this article. 


in the test of some Ascidians of “ tunicine,” a substance 
very similar to cellulose, and in the following year Lowig 
and Kdlliker ( 7 ) confirmed the discovery and made some 
additional observations upon this substance and upon the 
structure of the test in general. Huxley {S), in an im- Huxley, 
portant series of papers published in the Transactions of 
the Royal and Linnean Societies of London from 1851 on- 
wards, discussed the structure, embryology, and aflSnities 
of the pelagic Tunicates Pyrosoma, Salpa^ Dolioluniy and 
Appendmdaiia, These important forms were also investi- 
gated about the same time by Gegenbaur, Vogt, H. Muller, 

Krohn, and Leuckart. The most important epoch in the 
history of the Tunicata is the date of the publication of 
Kowalevsky’s celebrated memoir upon the development of Kowa- 
a Simple Ascidian ( g). The tailed larva had been previously levsky. 
discovered and investigated by several naturalists — notably 
H. Milne-Edwards (y), J. P. van Beneden (/o), and Krohn 
(//) ; but its minute structure had not been sufficiently 
examined, and the meaning of what was known of it had 
not been understood. It was reserved for Kowalevsky in Relatioa- 
1866 to demonstrate the striking similarity in structure ship to 
and in development between the larval Ascidian and the 
vertebrate embryo. He showed that the relations between 
the nervous system, the notochord, and the alimentary 
canal are much the same in the two forms, and have been 
brought about by a very similar course of embryonic de- 
velopment. This discovery clearly indicated that the 
Tunicata are closely allied to Ainpfiioxus and the Verte- 
brata, and that the tailed larva represents the primitive 
or ancestral form from which tlie adult Ascidian has been 
evolved by degeneration, and this led naturally to the view 
usually accepted at the present day, that the group is a 
degenerate side-branch from the lower end of the phylum 
Chordata^ which includes the Tuiiicata {Urochorda\ Amphi>- 
ofus {Cephalochorda)y and the Veriebrata, Kowalevsky's 
great discovery has since been confirmed and extended to 
all other groups of the Tunicata by Kupffer {12)^ Giard Kupflfer, 
{ij and /y), and others. Important observations upon Olard, icc. 
the process of gemmation and the formation of colonies in Gemma- 
various forms of Compound Ascidians have been made bytion. 
Krohn, Metschnikoff, Kowalevsky, Ganin, Giard, Della 
Valle, and others, and have gradually led to the establish- 
ment of the general principle, that all the more important 
layers of the bud are derived more or less directly from 
the corresponding jpegions in the body of the parent. 

In 1872 Fol {14) added largely to the knowledge of thoFol, &c. 
A2yp€ndiculariidx^ and Giard (/j) to that of the Compound 
Ascidians, The latter author described a number of new 
forms and remodelled the classification of the group. The 
most important additions which have been made to the 
Compound Ascidians since Giard’s work have been those 
described by Von Drasche {16) from the Adriatic and 
those discovered by the “Challenger” expedition (//). 

The structure and the systematic arrangement of the Simple 
Ascidians have been mainly discussed of recent years by 
Alder and Hancock {i8\ Heller {ig\ Lacaze-Duthiers 
{2o\ Traustedt (-?/), and Herdman ( 77 , 22). In, 1874 
Ussoff {2j) investigated the minute structure of the nervous Sub- 
system and of thf^ underlying gland, which was first dis- neural 
covered by Hancocl^ and showed that the gland has 
duct which communicates with the front of the branchial 
sac or pharynx by an aperture in the dorsal (or “olfactory ”) tubercle, 
tubercle. In an important paper published in 1880 Julin 
{24) drew attention to the similarity in structure and rela- 
tions between this gland and the hypophysis cerebri of th^ 
veirtebrate brain, and insisted upon their homology. He 
suggests that they perform a renal function. The Thalieuea 

xxni. - 77 
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have of late years been the subject of several very import- 
ant memoirs. The researches of Todaro, Brooks {^s)y 
Salensky {26), and others have elucidated the embryology, 
the gemmation, and the life-history of the Salpidm ; and 
Grobben, Barrois {27), and more especially Uljanin {28) 
liave elaborately worked out the structure and the details 
of the complicated life-history of the Doliolida:, Finally, 
in an important work published in 1886 on the morpho- 
logy of the Tunicata, E. van Beneden and Julin (jo) have, 
mainly as the result of a close comparison of the embryo- 
logy of Ascidians with that of Amphioxm and other 
Chordata^ added considerably to our knowledge of the 
position and affinities of the 2\micata, and of the exact 
relations of their organs to the corresponding parts of the 
body in the V^rtehrata, 

Anatomy. 

As a type of the Tunimtay Ascidia one of the 

larger species of the Simple Ascidians, may be taken. This 
species is found in most of the European seas, generally in 
shallow water on a muddy bottom. It has an irregularly 
ovate form, and is of a dull grey colour. It is attached to 
some foreign object by one end (fig. 1 ). The opposite end 
of the body is usually nar- hr 

row, and it has a tenninal 
opening surrounded by eight 
rounded lobes. This is the 
mouth or branchial aperture, 
and it always indicates the 
anterior end ^ of the animal. 

About half-way back from 
the anterior end, and 011 a 
rounded projection, is the 
atrial or (;loacal aperture — 
an 0[jening surrounded by 
.six lobes— which is always 
j)laced upon the dorsal re- 
gion. When the Ascidian 
is living and undisturbed, 
water is being constantly 
drawn in through the 
branchial aperture and 
passed out through the 
atrial. If coloured par- 
ticles bo placed in the 
water near the apertures, 
they are seen to be sucked 
into the body through the 
branchial aperture, and after 
a short time some of them 
are ejected with consider- 
able force through the atrial 
aperture. The current of 
water j)assing in is for re- 
spiratory purposes, and it 
also conveys food into the animal. The atrial current is 
mainly the water which has been used in respiration, but 
it also contains all excretions from the body, and at times 
the ova and spermatozoa or the embryos. 

The outer grey part of the body, which is attached at 
or near its posterior end and penetrated by the two aper- 
tures, is the “te.st.” This is a firm gelatinous cuticular 
secretion from the outer surface of the ectoderm, which is 
a layer of flat cells lining its inner surface. Although at 
first produced as a cuticle, the test soon becomes organized 
by the miration into it of cells derived from the ectoderm 
(see fig. 2). These test cells may remain as rouitded or 
f^iform or stellate cells imbedded in the gelatinous matrix, 
to which they are constantly adding by secretions on thgir 

^ 8ome writers use a different nomenclature of regions ; see (/f). 



Fio. l.~~ Ascidia mcntula from the right 
side, at, atrial aperture ; hr, branchial 
aperture ; t, test. (Original.) 



surfaces; or they may develop vacuoles in their proto- 
plasm, which become larger and fuse to form a huge ovate 
clear cavity fc ^ 

(a “ bladder ' ' 

cell ”), sur- 1 
rounded by a 
delicate film 
of protoplasm 
and having 
the nucleus 
still visible at 
one point ; or 
they may form 
pigment gran- 
ules in the pro- 
toplasm ; or, 

lastly they ^ ^ ^ c ? ''Tji 

, r Fig. 2.— Diagrammatic section of part of mantle and test 
may deposit r>f an A»cldlan, showing the formation of a vessel and 
/'orKnnoto aF structure of the test' m, mantle; ectoderm: to, 
till uuimiitj 1 matrix ; blc, bladder jrell ; «, s', blood sinus 

lime, SO that >» mantle being drawn out into teat ; wc, mantle cells ; 
one or several of vessel. (From Herdmaii, Challenger Rejmt. 

of them together produce a calcareous spicule in the test. 

Only the' unmodified test cells /ind the bladder cells are 
found in Ascidia mentula. Calcareous spicules are found 
chiefly in the Didcmnukpy amongst Compound Ascidians ; 
but pigmented cells may occur in the test of almost all 
groups of Tunicata, The matrix in which these structures 
are imbedded is usually clear and apparently homogeneous; 
but in some cases it becomes finely fibrillated, especially 
in the family Cynthiulm. It is this matrix which contains 
tunicine. At one point on the left side near ihe posterior 
end a tube enters the test, and then splits up into a num- 
ber of branches, which extend in all directions and finally 
terminate in rounded enlargements or bulbs, situated chiefly 
in the outer layer of the 
test. These tubes are 
known as the ^‘vessels” of 
the test, and they contain 
blood. Each vessel is 
bounded by a layer of ec- 
toderm cells lined by con- 
nective tissue (fig. 3 , 
and is divided into two 
tubes by a septum of con- 
nective tissue. The .septum ^ ^ th« te.t s, di.- 

does not extend into tllC grammatic transverse section of a ves- 
, • 1 1, IT j Hcl. er, ectoderm ; ct, connective tissue ; 

terminal bulb, and conse- s', the two tulje^ ;?/, septum ; ter- 

quently the two tubes com- 

municate at their ends (fig. 3 , A). The vessels are formed 
by an outgrowth of a blood sinus (derived originally from 
the blastocoele of the embryo) from the body wall (mantle) 
into the test, the wall of the sinus being formed by con- 
nective tissue and pushing out a covering of ectoderm in 
front of it (fig. 2 , «'), The test is turned inwards at the 
branchial and atrial apertures to line two funnel-like tubes, 

— the brapehial siphon leading to the branchial sac and the 
atrial siphon leading to the atrial or peribranchial cavity. 

The body wall, inside the test and the ectoderm, is formed Mantle, 
of a layer (the somatic layer of mesoderm) of connective 
tissue, inclosing muscle fibres, blood siniiseo, and nerves. 

This layer (the mantle) has very much the shape of the test 
outside it, but at the two apertiues it is drawn out to fbrm 
the branchial and (itrial siphons (fig. 4). In the walls of 
these siphons the muscle fibres fonn powerful circular 
bands, the sphincter muscles. Throughout the rest of the 
mantle the bands of muscle fibres form a rude irregular 
network. They are nunferous on the right side of the body, 
and almost totally absent on the left. The muscles are all 
formed of very long fusiform non-striped fibres. The con- 
nective tissue of the mantle is chiefly a clear gelatinous 
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matrijc, containing cells of various shapes ; it is frequently 
pigmented and is penetrated by numerous lacunae, in which 
the blood flows. In- 
side the mantle, in 
all parts of the body, 
except along the ven- 
tral ^ge. There is a 
^vity, — thd atrial or 
peribranchial ckvity, 

— which open^ to the 
exterior by the atrial 
aperture. This cavity 
is lined by a lay* of 
cells derived origin- 
ally from the ecto- 
derm^ and* directly 
continuous Afith that 
layer through the — 

atrial aperture (fig. * 

5); consequently the 

mantle is covered both ^ ^ 

externally and^Inter- 
nalJy by ectodermal , 

cells. a''"*’ 

Bran- The bra'gchial aper- jp Jr-"' 
chial sac (mouth^ leads in- 
neigh- branchial si- 

bourine phon (buccal <?avity Pk^. 4.— Diagrammatic dijiflcctlon of to 

° \ show the anatomy, at, atrial aperture; hr, 

branchial aperture; a, anus; hrs. branchial 
jMic ; dl, dorsal lamina ; dt, dorsai tubercle ; 
end, enilostyle; h, heart; i, intestine; m, 
mantle ; ng, nerve ganglion ; fi, (esopliagua ; 
(m, oesophageal apertme; ov, ovarv; pbr, 
peribrancnlal cavity ; r, rectum ; st, stomach ; 
t, test; tn, tentacles; tni, vas deferens; ngl, 
subneural gland. (Original.) 



organs, or stomod^eum), and 
this opens into the 
.anterior end of a very 
large cavity (the bran- 
chial sac) which ex- 
tends nearly to the 

posterior end of the body (see figs. 4 and 6). This branchial 
sac is an enlarged and modified pharynx, and is therefore 


properly a part of the ali- 
mentary canal. The oeso- 
phagus. opens from it far 
back on the dorsal edge (see 
below, p. 612). The wall of 
the branchial sac is pierced 
by a large number of ver- 
tical slits,— the stigmata, 
— placed in numerous trans- 
verse rows. These slits 
place the branj:‘hial sac in 
communication with the 
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Fia. 6.— Diagrammatic longitudinal (A) and transverse (B) sections through 
Aeoidtd to show th« position of the ectodenn and the relations of tlie bran- 
chial and perlbranclual cavities. The lettering is the same as for flg. 4. B 
represents a section taXen along the dotted line A-B in A. (%[*iglnal.) 

peribranchial or atrial cavity, which lies outside it (fig. 5, 
B), Between the stigmata the wall of the branchial sac 
is traversed |py blood-vessels, which are arranged in three 
regular series ^fig. 6), — (1) the transverse vessels, which 
run, horizontally round the wall and open at their dorsal 
and ventral ends into large longitudinal vessels, the dorsal 
and ventral sinuses ; ^(2) the fine longitudinal vessels, which 
run vertically between ac^acent transverse vessels and open 
into them, and which bound the stigmata; and (3) the 
intemai longitudinal bars, which vun vertically in a plane 


* According to E. van Ben^don and Julin’s recent Investigations (y<?) 
only the outer wall of thi atrium is lined with epiblast, the inner wall 
being derived from the hypoblast of the primitive branchial sac. 



Tronsk 

Fia. G,—A. Part of branchial sac of Ascidia from Inside. 
B. Transverse section of same, tr, transverse vessel ; 
cd, connecting duct; /iia, horizontal membrane; il, 
lutenial longitudinal l>ar ; It*, line longitudinal vessels; 
p, p', papillie ; sff, stigmata. A and B are drawn to 
different scales. (From Hcrdman, Challenger Report.) 


internal to that of the transverse and fine longitudinal 
vessels. These bars communicate with the traneverse 
vessels by short side 
branches where they 
cross, and at these j>.. 
points are prolonged 
into the lumen of the 
sac in the form of 
hollow papilhe. The 
edges of the stigmata 
are richly set with 
cilia, which drive the 
water from the bran- 
chial sac into the 
peribranchial ca- 
vity, and so cause 
the currents that 
flow in through 
the branchial 
aperture and 
out through the 
atrial. 

Along its vent- 
ral edge the wall 
of the branchial 
sac is continu- 
ous externally with the mantle (fig. 5, J?), while internally 
it is thickened to form two parallel longitudinal folds 
bounding a groove, the “ endostyle,” hypobrancliial groove, Endo- 
or ventral furrow (figs. 4, 5, end). The eiidoderm cells style, 
which line the endostyle are greatly enlarged at the 
bottom and on parts of the sides of the furrow so as to 
form projecting pads, which boar very long cilia. It is 
generally supposed that this organ is a gland for the pro- 
duction of the mucous secretion which is spread round the 
edges of the branchial sac and catches the food particles in 
the passing current of water; but it has recently been 
pointed out that there are comparatively few gland cells in 
the epithelium of the endostyle, and that it is more prob- 
able that this furrow is merely a ciliated path along which 
the mucous secretion (produced possibly by the subneural 
gland) is conveyed posteriorly along the ventral edge of 
the branchial sac. At its anterior end the edges of the Peri- 
endostyle become continuous with the right and left halves pharyn- 
of the posterior of two circular ciliated ridges, — the 
pharyngeal bands, — which run parallel to one another 
round the front of the branchial sac. The dorsal ends of 
the posterior peripharyngeal band bend posteriorly (en-Doml 
closing the epibranchial groove), and then join to formla^fi^^^ 
the anterior end of a fold which runs along the dorsal edge 
of the branchial sac as far as the (esophageal aperture. 

This fold is the dorsal lamina (figs. 4, 5, dl). It probably 
serves to direct the stream of food particles entangled in 
a string of mucus from the anterior part of the dorsal 
lamina to the cesophagus. In many Ascidians this organ, Dojsal ^ 
instead of being a continuous membranous fold as in J. laugttvts, 
mentula^ is represented by a series of elongated triangular 
processes — the dorsal languets, — one attached in the dorsal 
median line opposite to each transverse vessel of the 
branchial sac. The anterior peripharyngeal band is a 
complete circular ridge, having no connexion with 'either 
the endostfcyle or tfie dorsal lamina. In front of it lies the 
prebranchial zone, which separates the branchial sac behind * 
from the branchial siphon in front. The prebranchial 
zone is bounded anteriorly by a muscular band- the pos- 
terior edge of the sphincter muscle, — which bears a circle 
of long delicate processes, the tentacles (figs. 4, 7, 8, tn). Tew- 
These project inwards at right angles so as to form a nei- 
vwork across the entrance to the branchial sac. Each 
tentacle consists of connective tissue covered with epithe- 
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Hum (endoderm), and contains two or more cavities which 
are continuous with blood sinuses in the mantle. In the 
Bubneur- dorsal median line near the anterior end of the body, and 
al gland, imbedded in the mantle on the ventral surface of the nerve 
ganglion, there lies a small glandular mass— the subneural 
gland -which, as Julin has shown { 24 )^ there is reason to 
regard as the homologuo of the hypo^ 
physis cerebri of the vertebrate brain. 

Julin and E. van Beneden have sug- 
gested that the function of this organ 
may possibly bo renal.^' The sub- 
' neural gland, which was first noticed 
by Hancock, communicates anteriorly, 
as Ussotf { 2 fj pointed out, by means 
of a narrow duct with the front of 
the branchial sac (pharynx). The 
opening of tho duct is enlarged to 
form a funnel-shaped cavity, which 
may be folded upon itself, convoluted, 
or even broken up into a number of 
DorsAl smaller openings, so as to form a 
tubercle, complicated projection, called the 
dorsal tubercle, situated in the dorsal 
{tart of the probranchial zone (fig. 7). 

The dorsal tubercle in A. meniufa is 
somewhat horse-shoe-shaped (fig. 8) ; 
it varies in form in most Ascidians 
according to the genus and sitecies, 
and in some cases in the individual 
also. Possibly, besides being the 
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opening of tho duct from the sub- 
neural gland, it may be a sense-organ 
for testing the quality of the water 
entering the branchial sac. 

The single elongated ganglion in 
the median dorsal line of the mantle 
between the branchial and atrial si- 
phons is the only nerve-centre in A. mentula and most othe^' 
Tunicata, It is the degenerate remains of the anterior 


Diagrammatic sec- 
tion through antdtior dor- 
sal part of A. mentula, 
Hhowing tho relations of 
tlio iicrvo ganglion, sub- 
neural gland, &c. Letter- 
ing as for fig. 4 ; n, nerve ; 
n\ myelon ; pp, peripha- 
ryngeal band; sgl, sub- 
neural gland ; wd, its 
duct ; C, test lining branch- 
ial siphon. (Original.) 



Fio. 8.— Dorsal tulHircle and neighlxmring organs ot A. merUtda. Lettering 
as before ; egr^ epibranchial groove ; z, prebranchial zone. (Original.) 


{mrt of the cerebro-spinal nervous system of the tailed 
larval Ascidian (see below, p. 614). The posterior or 
spinal part has entirely disappeared in moat Tunicata. 
It {iersists, however, in the Appendiculariidm^ and traces of 
it are found in some Ascidians (e.g.^ Clavelina ; see Julin). 
^e ganglion gives off distributory nerves at both en^s, 


which run through the mantle to the neighbourhood of the Sena# 
apertures, where they divide and subdivide. The only 
sense-organs are the pigment spots between the branchial 
and atrial lobes, the tentacles at the base of the branchial 
siphon, and possibly the dorsal tubercle a^d the languets 
or dorsal lamina. These are all in a lowly developed con- 
dition. The larval Ascidians on the otter hand haveVell- 
developed intra-cerebral optic and auditcjfy sense-organr ; 
and in some of the pelagic Tunicata otocysts and pigment 
spots are found in connexion with the ganglion. 

The mouth and the pharynx (branchial sac) have already Ailment- 
been described. The remainder of the alimentary canal 
is a bent tube which in A. mentula and most other Ascid-^^*^® * 
ians lies imbedded in the mantle on the left side of the 
body, and projects into the peribranchial ^vity. The 
oesophagus leaves the branchial sac in tho dorsal middle 
line near the posterior end of the dorsal lamina (see fig. 

4, fl?a). It is a short curved tube which leads ventrally 
to the large fusiform thick-wallod stomach. Tho intestine 
emerges from the ventral end of the stomach, and soon 
turns anteriorly, then dorsally, and then , posteriorly so as 
to form a curve — the intestinal Idoj) — 0 {)on posteriorly. 

The intestine now curves anteriorly again, and from this 
{)oint runs nearly straight forward as the rectum, thus com- 
pleting a second curve — the rectal loop — opek anteriorly 
(see fig. 4). The wall of the intestine is thickened inter- 
nally, to form the typhlosole, a pad whiqh runs along its 
entire length. The anus opens into the dorsal part of tho 
peribranchial cavity near to the atrial aperture. • The walla 
of the stomach are glandular; and a system of delicate 
tubules with dilated ends, which ramifies over the outer walV 
of the intestine and communicates with the cavity of the 
stomach by means of a duct, is probably a digestive gland. 

A mass of large clear vesicles which occupies the rectal Excre- 
loop, and may extend over the adjacent walls of the in- t»ry 
testine, is a renal organ without a duct. Each vesicle is 
the modified remains of a part of the primitive coelom or 
body-cavity, and is formed of colls which eliminate nitro- 
genous waste matters from the blood circulating in the 
neighbouring blood-lacunce and deposit them in the cavity 
of the vesicle, where they form a concentrically laminated 
concretion of a yellowish or brown colour. Those concre- 
tions contain uric acid, and in a large Ascidjan are very 
numerous. Tho nitrogenous waste products are thus de- 
posited and stored up in tho renal vesicles in place of 
being excreted from the body. In other Ascidians the 
renal organ may differ from the above in its position and 
structure ; but in no case has it an excretory duct, unless 
the subneural gland is to be regarded as a renal organ. 

The heart is an elongated fusiform tube placed on the Blood- 
ventral and {posterior edge of the stomach, in a space (the vascular 
pericardium) which is part of the original coelom or body- ® 
cavity, the rest of which exists merely in the form of lacunae ccelom. 
and of the cavities of the reproductive organs and renal 
vesicles in the adult Ascidian. The wall of the heart is 
formed 0 ^ a layer of epithelio-muscufar cells, the inner 
ends of which are cross-strie ced ; and waves of contraction 
pass along it from end to end, first for a certain number of 
beats in one direction and then in the other, so as to reverse 
the course of circulation periodically. At ^ch end the 
heart is continued into a vessel (see fig. ^), a largo sinus 
or lacuna lined with a delicatfe endothelial layer. \'he 
sinus leaving the Central end of the heart is called the 
branchiO’Cardiac vessel,^ and the heaft itself is merely the 
differentiated posterior part of this sipus and is therefore 
a ventral vessel. The ^ranchio-cardiac vessel, aftei giving 
off a branch which, along with a corresponding branch from 
the cardio- visceral vessel, goes to, the test, runs along the 

* On account of the periodic reversal of the circulation none of the 
vessels can be called arteries or veins. 


' See also Herdmon, Nature, vol. xxviii. p. 284. 
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rentral edge of tbe branchial sac externally to the endostyle, 
and communicates laterally with the ventral ends of all the 
transverse vessels of the branchial sac. The sinus leaving 
the dorsal end of the heart is called the cardio-visceral 
vessel, and th», after giving off to the test the branch 
abovg mentioned, breaks up into a number of sinuses, 
which ramity over the alimentary canal and the other 
vfecera. Theseivisceral lacuitse finafly communicate with 
a third great sinus, the viscftro-branchial vessel, which runs 
forward along* the dorsal edge of the branchial sac exter- 
nally to the dorsal lamina and joins the dorsal ends of all 
the transverse vessels of the branchial sac. Besides these 
three chief systems there are numerous lacunse in all parts 
of the body, by means of which anastomoses are established 
between tho^different currents of blood. All these blood 
spaces and Irvmnce are to be regarded as derived from the 
blastocoele of the embryo, and not, as has been usually 
I supposed, from the ccelom (jo). When the heart contracts 
ventro-dorsally, the course of the circulation is as follows : 
the blood which is flowing through the vessels of the 
branchial sac i» .collected in an oxygenated condition in 
the brancliio-cardiac vessel, and, after receiving, a stream 
of blood from 
the test, en- 
ters tAo 
heart. It iS 
then pro- ^ 

pelled from 
the dorfial 

end of the Fio. 9.— Diagram of circulation in Asddia, Tittering aa Iwi- 
« . . , fore; he, branchlo*cardlac or ventral veaHel; cv, cardlo- 

neart into viaceral vessels; vb. vlacero- branchial or dorsal voaael; 

the cardio- vessels to Ujat (Original.) 

visceral vessels, and so reaches the test and digestive and 
other organs ; then, after circulating in the visceral lacun®, 
it passes into the viscero-branchial vessel in an impure 
condition, and is distributed to the branchial vessels to be 
purified again. When the heart on the other hand contracts 
dorso-ventrally, this course of circulation is reversed. As 
the test receives a branch from each end of the heart, it 
follows that it has afferent and efferent vessels which- 
ever way the blood is flowing. In some Ascidians the 
vessels in the test become very numerous and their end 
branches terminate in swollen bulbs close under the outer 
surface of the test. In this way an accessory respiratory 
organ ^ is probably formed in the superficial layer of the 
test. The blood corpuscles are chiefly Colourless and 
amoeboid ; but in most if not all Ascidians there are also 
some pigmented corpuscles in the blood. These are gener- 
ally of an orange or reddish brown tint, but may be opaque 
white, dark indigo-blue, or of intermediate colours. Pre- 
cisely similarly pigmented cells are found throughout the 
connective tissue of the mantle and other parts of the body. 

A, mntula is hermaphrodite, and the reproductive organs 
lie, with the alimentary canal, on the left Bide of the body. 
The ovary is a raipified gland which occupies the greater 
part of the intestinal loop (see fig. 4). It contakis a cavity 
which, along with the cavities of the testis, is derived from 
a part of the original coelom, and the ova are formed from 
its walls anej fall when mature into the cavity. The 
oviduct is contjnuous with the cavity of the ovary and 
leads forwards alongside the rectum, finally opening near 
the anus into the peribranchial cavity. The testis is com- 
posed of a great number of delicate* branched tubules, 
which ramify over the ovary and the adjacent parts of the 
intestinal wall. Those tubules terminate in ovate swell- 
ings. Near the commencement of the rectum the larger 
tubules unite to form the vaa deferens, a tube of consider- 
able size, which runa^ forwards alongside the rectum, and, 
like the oviduct, terminates by opening into the peri- 
1 See Herdman, N<Uurt^ vol. zxxi. p. 247. ^ 
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branchial cavity close to the anus. The lumen of the 
tubules of the testis, like the cavity of the ovary, is a part 
of the original coelom, and the spermatozoa are formed 
from the cells lining the wall. In some Ascidians repro- 
ductive organs are present on both sides of the body, and 
in others (Polycarpa) there are many complete sets of both 
male and female systems, attached to the inner surface of 
the mantle on both sides of the body and projecting into 
the peribranchial cavity. ^ 

Embryology® and Life History. 

In most Ascidians the eggs are fertilized in the peribranchial Embiyo- 
cavity, and undergo most ot their development before leaving the logy, 
parent ; in some cases, however, the eggs are laid, and fertilization 
takes place in the surrounding water. The segmentation is com- 
plete and regular (fig. 10, A) and results iu the formation of a 
M)herical blastula, which then undergojis invagination (fig. 10, B). 

The embryo elongates, and the blastopore or invagination opening 
comes to be placed on tlie dorsal edge near the posterior end (fig. 

10, C). The hypoblast cells lining the archenteron are columnar 
in form, while the epiblast cells are more cubical (fig. 10, B, C, D). 

The dorsal surface of tlio embryo now becomes flattened and then 
depressed to form a longitudinal groove, extending forwards from 
the blastopore to near the front of the body. This “medullary 
groove'* now becomes converted into a closed canal by its side 
walls growing up, arching over, and coalescing in the median dorsal 



Fio. 10.— Stages in the embryology of a Simple Ascidian (after Kowalevsky). 
A to F. Longitudinal vertical eectiona of embryos, all placed with the dorsal 
surface uppermost and the anterior end at the right. A. Early blastula 
Hta)^, during segmentation. B. Early gastrula stage. G. Stage after gas- 
trula, showing commencement of notochord. D. Later stage, showing forma- 
tion of notochord and of neural canal. £, Embryo showing body and tail 
and completely formed neural canal. F. Larva just hatched ; end of tail 
cut off. G. Transverse section of tail of larva, 
mfp, adhering papillw of larva ; at, eplhlastlo (atrial) involution ; an, auditory 
organ of li’va ; ar, archenteron ; 6c, blastoccele ; hp, blastoiwiro ; cK, noto- 
chord ; ep, epiblast ; hy, hypoblast ; nc, neural canal ; nee, neurontoric 
canal ; oc, ocular organ of larva ; g, gelatinous investment of embryo ; 
muscle cells of tail ; nm, niesenteron ; me, mesoderm cells ; nr, tujrebral 
vesicle at anterior end of neural canal. ^ * 

line (fig. lOf D). Tlii,s union of the laimnm dorsales to form tho 
neural canal commences at the posterior end behind the blastopore 
and gradually extends forwards. Consequently the blastopore 
comes to open into tho posterior end of the neural canal (fig. 10, 
D), while the anterior end of that cavity remains open to the 
exterior. In this way the archenteron communicates indirectly 
with the exterior. The short canal leading from the neural canal 
to tlie archenteron is known as tho neurcntcric canal (fig. 10, 

i For structure of other forms, see p. 614 stf. below. 

• For reproduction by gemmation, see under “Classification,** p.* 
614 8q. below. 
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D, w«:). Previous to this stage some of the hypoblast cells at the 
front edge of the blastopore aiul forming part of the dorsal wall of 
the archenteron (tig. 10, C, ch) have become separated off, and then 
arranged to form an elongated band, two cells wide, underlying 
the posterior half of the neural canal (fig. 10, D, E, ch.). This 
is the origin of the notochord. Outgrowtlis from the sides of the 
archenteron give rise to laterally placed masses of colls, which are 
the origin of the mesoblast. These masses show no trace of meta- 
meric segmentation. The cavities (reproductive and renal vesicles) j 
which are formed later in the mesoblast represent the coelom. | 
Consequently the body-cavity of the Tmicata is a modified form 
of enteroocele. The anterior j>art of the embryo, in front of the 
notochord, now becomes enlarged to form the trunk, while the 
posterior part elongates to form the tail (fig. 10, E). In the trunk 
the anterior part of the archenteron dilates to form the mesenteron, 
the greater part of which becomes the branchial sac ; at the same 
time the anterior part of the neural canal enlarges to form the 
cerebral vesicle, and the opening to the exterior at the front end of 
the canal now closes. In the tail part of the embrvo the neural 
canal remains as a nanw tube, while the remains of the wall of the 
archenteron — the dorsal part of which becomes the notochord — are 
converted into lateral muscle bands (fig. 10, 0) and a ventral cord 
of cells, which eventually breaks up to form blood corpuscles. As 
the tail grows longer, it becomes bent round the trunk of the ombiro 
inside the egg-membrane. About this period the epiblast cells 
begin to form the test as a cuticular deposit upon their outer surface. 
The test is at finst devoid of cells and forms a delicate gelatinous 
investment, but it shortly afterwards becomes cellular by the 
migration into it of test colls formed by proliferation from the epi- 
blast. ^ 

Larval The embryo is batched about two or three days after fertilization, 
stage. in the form of a tadpole-like larva, which swims actively through 
the sea by vibrating its long tail. The anterior end of the body 
is provided with tlirce adhering papillre (fig. 10, F, adp) in the 
form of epiblastic thickenings. In the frcc-swimming tailed larva 
the nervous system, formed from the walls of the neural canal, 
becomes considerably differentiated. The anterior part of the 
cerebral vesicle remains tlun-wallcd (fig. 10, F), and two unpaired 
sense organs develop from its wall and project into the cavity. 
These are a dorsally and posteriorly placed optic organ, provided 
with retina, pigment layer, lens, and cornea, and a ventrally placed 
auditory organ, consisting of a largo spherical partially pigmented 
otolith, attached by delicate hair-like processes to the summit of a 
hollow crista acoKstica (fig. 10, F, au). The nosterior part of the j 
cerebral vesicle thickens to form a solid ganglionic mass traversed ! 
by a narrow central canal. The wall of the neural canal behind the 
cerebral vesicle becomes differentiated into an anterior thicker' 
region, placed in the posterior part of the tnink and having a 
superficial layer of nerve fibres, and a posterior narrower part which 
traverses tlie tail, lying on the dorsal surface of the notochord, and 
gives off several j)air8 of nerves to the muscles of the tail. Just in 
front of the anterior end of the nervous system a dorsal involution 
of the epil)la.st breaks through into the upturned anterior end of 
the mesenteron and thus forms the mouth opening. Along the 
ventral edge of the mesenteron, which becomes the brancliial sac, 
the endostylo is formed as a narrow groove with thickened side 
walls. It probably corresponds to the median portion of the thyroid 
body of Vcrtchrata. A curved outgrowth from the posterior end 
of the mesenteron forms the alimentary canal (eftsophagus, stomach, 
and intestine), which at first ends blindly. An anus is formed 
later by the intestine opening into the left of two lateral epiblastic 
involutions (the atria), which rapidly become larger and fuse dorsally 
to form the peribraiichial cavity. Outgrowtlis from the wall of the 
branchial sac meet these epiblastic involutions and fuse with tliem 
to give rise to the first formed pair of stimata, which thus come 
to open into the pcribranchial cavity ; and thc.se alone correspond 
to tfie gill clefts of AmphioT'.m and the Vertehrata, 

K^tamor. After a short free-swimming existence the fully developed tailed 
photiis larva fixes itself hy its anterior adhering papillae to some foreign 
V. to adult object, and then undergoes a remarkable series of retrogressive 
form. changes, which convert it into the adult Ascidian, The tail atro- 
phies, until nothing is left but some fatty cells in the posterior 
part of the trunk. The adhering papillae disapjiear and are replaced 
functiortally by a growth of the test over neighbouring oDjects. 
The noVvous syste^m with its sense organs atrophies nntil it is re- 
duced to the single small ganglion, placed on the dorsal^dgo of the 
t pliarynx, and a slight nerve cord running for some distance pos- 
teriorly (Van Benedon and Julin). Slight changes in the shape 
of the lx)dy and a further growth and differentiation of the branchial 
sac, pcribranchial cavity, and other organs now produce gradually 
the structure found in the adult Ascidian. 

The most imnortant points in connexion with this process of 
development ana metamorphosis are the following. (1) In the 
^ AScidian embryo all the more important organs {c.g., notochord, 
neural canal, archenteron) me formed in essentially the same 

1 Some of the rtrst test cells are also j)robahly derived from the epithelium 
of the egg follicle. 


manner as they are in Amphioxus and other Chordata. (2) The 
free-swimming tailed larva possesses the essential characters of the 
Chordata^ inasmuch as it has a longitudinal skeletal axis (the noto- 
chord) separating a dorsally placed^ nervous system (the neural 
canal) from a ventral alimentary canal (the archenteron) ; and 
therefore during this period of its life-history thcr animal belongs 
to the Chordata. (3) The Chordate larva is more highly organized 
than the adult Ascidian, and therefore the (^hangesby which the 
latter is produced from tjie former may be regardeil ak a process <jf 
degeneration (j/). The important conclusion dfawn from all this 
is that the Txmicata are the degenerate descendants of a group of 
the primitive Chordata (see below p. 618). " 

Classification and Characteus of CiRoiirs. 

Order I.-LARVACEA. ‘ 

Free-swimming pelagic forms provided with a large locomotory Char- 
appendage (the tail), in which there is a skeletal axis (the urochord). acters of 
A relatively largo test (the *^‘Hau8”) itf-formod with Aarmceo' 
great rapidity as a secretion from the ectoderm ; it is 
merely a temporary structure, which is cast off and 
replaced by another. The branchial sac is simply an 
enlarged phamyx with two crentral ciliated openings 
(stigmata) leading to the exterior. Tliere is no se- 
, parate peribranchial cavity. The nervous 
t system consists of a lar^e dorsally placed 
/ ganglion and a long nerve corif, which 
- stretches backwards over the a^imentaiy 
canal to reafh the tail, along which it 
runs on the loft side of the 
urochord. The‘ anus opens 
ventrally on tjie surface of 
the body in front of the stig- 
rpata. N« reproduction by 
gemmation or metamorphosis 
18 known in the life-history. 

This is one of the most in- 
teresting groups of the Tuni- 
cata^ as it shows more com- * 
pletoly than any of the rest 
the characters of the original 
ancestral forms. It has un- 
dergone little or no degen- , 
eration, and consequently 
corresponds more nearly to 
the tailed -larval condition 
than to the adult forms of 
the other groups. The order 

Fio. U.—OikopJeura cophornca In »« Hans ” family, the 

(amir Fol), seen from right side, magnified AfPENDICULARIID®, all the 
hIx times. The arrows indicate the course members of which are minute 
omow.tcr;x,kte™iretic,Uatedi«rt,ofg^ They 

occur on the surface of the 

sea in most parts of the world, They possess the power to form Struc- 
with great rapidity an enormously large investing gelatinous layer ture of 
(fig, 11), which corresponds to the teat of other groups. This yfiaAppen- 

v,i) n.a , dicolaria. 

r\if y ol) 




Fio. 12.— Scml-diagrammatic view of Appenaicfularia from the right, a, anns; 
at, one of the atrial apert^jres ; app, tall ; br, branchial aperture ; brs, branchial 
sac ; dt, dorsal tubercle ; end, endostyle ; h, heart ; i, intestine ; m, muscle 
band of tall ; n, nerve cord In body ; n\ nerve cord in the tail ; a, oesophagui ; 
ot, otocyst ; ov, ovary ; pp. peripharyngeal band ; ng, cerebral ganglion ; 
candal ganglion ; n^, enlargement of nerve coni In tall ; $o, sense organ 
(tactile) on lower Up ; sg, ciliated aperture in pharynx ; it, stomach ; t«, teatis ; 
It, urochord ; u', Its cut end. ^Ongjnal.) 


first doscribod by Von Mortens and by him named “Haus.” It 
is only loosely attached to the body and frequently thrown off 
soon after its formation. Tlie tail in the Ajmendiculariida is at- 
tache4 to the ventral surface of the body (ng, 12), and usually 
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points more or less anteriorly. It shows distinct traces meta- 
meric sementation, bavins its muscle bands broken np into inyo- 
tomes, wliile the nerve cord presents a series of enlargements from 
which distributary nerves are given off (fig. 12, wgf"). Near 
the base of the tail there is *a distinct elongated ganglion 
(fig. 12, n(/). The anterior (cerebral) ganglion has connected 
with it an otoc/st, a pigment spot, and a tubular process 
openipg intonthe brancnial sac and representing the dorsal 
tubercle and associated pa^ts of an ordinary Ascidian. The 
tanchial aperture or mouth leads into the branchial-sac or 
rmarynx. There are no tentaclcsf The endostyle is short. 

There is no dorsal lamina, and the peripharyngeal bands run 
dorsally and po 8 \oriorly. The wall of the branchial sac has ^ \ 
only two ciliated apertures. They are homologous with the 
primary stigmata of the tyi)ical Aacidiana and the gill 
clefts of Vertebrates! They are placed far back on the ven- 
tral surface, one on each side ot the middle lino, and lead 
into short funnel-shaped tubes which open on the surface of so 
the body beliind the amil (fig. 12 , at). These tubes corre- 
spond to the right and left atrial involutions which, in an 
ordinary Ascidian, fuse to form the peribranchial cavity. The 
heart, according to Lank ester, is formed of two cells, which 
are placed at the opposite ends and connected by delicate con- 
tractile protoplasmic librils. The largo ovary and testis are placed 
at the posterior en<l of the body. The remainder of the structural 
details can bo made out from fig. 12 . 

The family Appindiculariidm comprises the genei-a, — Oikoplmita 
(Mertens]^ and AppcndirAilaria (Cham.), in both whichdhe body is 
abort and compact and the t%il relatively long, while the endostyle 
is straight ; Fritillaria (Q. and G.), in which the body is long and 
composed of^nterior and posterior regions, the tail relatively short, 
the eudostyle^recurvcd, and an ectodermal hood is formed over the 
front of the body ; and Kowalevskia (Fol), a remarkable form de- 
scribed by Fol (/^), in wliich tlie heart, endostyle, and intestine 
are said to bo absent, wliile ’the branchial sac is provided with four 
rows of ciliated tooth-like processes. 

Order II.-THALIACEA. 

• Free-swimming pelagic forms which may be either simple or 
compound, and the adult of which is never provided with a tail or a 
notochord. The test is permanent and may no either well developed 
or very slight. The musculature of the mantle is in the foim of 
more or less coimilcto circular bands, by the contraction of which 
locomotion is effected. The branchial sac has either two large or 
many small apertures, loading to a single peribranchial cavity, into 
which the anus opens. Alternation of generations occurs in the life- 
history, and may bo complicated by polymorphism. The Thaliacea 
compiises two gi’oupa, Cydoinyaria and Ilemwiyaria, 

Sub-order 1.— ^clomyaria. 

Free-swimming pelagic forma whidi exliibit alternation of genera- 
tions in their life-history but never form |)erinauent colonies. The 
body is cask -shaped, with the branchial and atrial apertures at the 
opposite ends. The test is more or less well developed. The 
mantle has its miiscjulature in the form of circular bands surrounding 
tho body. The branchial sac is fairly large, occupying tho anterior 
half or more of the body. Stigmata are usually present in its 
posterior part only, Tho peribranchial cavity ia^maiuly posterior 
to the branchial sac. Tho alimentary canal is placed ventrally 
close to the posterior end of the branchial sac. Hermaphrodite 
reproductive organs are placed ventrally near the intestine. 

This group forms one family, tho Doliolidj:, including two 
genera, Doliolum (Quoy and Gaimard) and Anchinia (C. Vogt). 

Doliolum, of whii'h several species aro known from various 
seas, has a cask-shaped body, usually from 1 to 2 cm. in length. 
Tho terminal branchial and atrial apertures (fig. 13) are lobed, 
and tho lobes are .provided with sense organs. The test is very 
lightly developed and contains no cells. The mantle has eight or 
nine circular muscle bands surrounding tho body. The most 
anterior and posterior of these form the branchial and atrial 
sphincters, 'nie wide branchial and atrial apertures lead into 
large branchial and peribranchial cavities, separated by tho pos- 
terior wall of the branchial sac, which is pierced by stigmata ; con- 
sequently there is a free passage for the water through the body 
along its long^xis, and the animal swims by contracting its ring- 
like muscle-bands, so as to force out the contained water posteriorly. 
Stigmata may altJb be found on the lateral walls of the branchial 
sac, and in that case there «ro corresponding anteriorly directed 
diverticula of the peribranchial cavity. TJ^ere is a distinct endo- 
ityle on the ventral ed^e of the branchial sac and a peripharyngeal 
hand surrounding its anterior end, but there is no representative 
of tho dorsal laminq on its dorsal edge. The ccsopnagus com- 
mences^ rather on tho ventral edge of the posterior end of the 
branchial b|c, and nins backwards^to o^en into the stomachy which 
is followed by a curved intestine opening into the peribranchial 
oavity. The alimentanr canal as a whole is to tho right of the 
middle line. The hermaphrodite reproductive organs are to the 
left of the middle line alongside the alimentary canal. They open 


into the peribranchial cavity. The ovary is nearly spherical, while 
the testis is elongated, and may bo continued anteriorly for a long 
distance, Tho heart is placed in the middle line ventrally, be- 

di . / . ^br 



Fio. IS.— Doliolum dentiadatumt sexual generation, from tho loft side. T^ttor- 
in^ as for llg. 12 ; ml— ni^, inuitcle bands ; ng, nervo gangliou; sg, stigiii&ta ; 


tglt aubneural gland ; phr, peribranchial cavity ; all, atrial lobes ; sc, sense 
organs ; brl, bianchial lulMts. (Original.) 

tween tho posterior end of the endostyle and the oesophageal aperture. 

The nerve ganglion lies about the middle of tho dorsal edge of the 
body, and gives off many nerves. Under it is placed the subnoural 
gland, the duct of which runs forward and opens into the anterior 
onJ of tho branchial sac by a simple aperture, surrounded by the 
spirally twisted dorsal end of the peripharyngeal band (fig. 13, dt). 

The ova of the sexual generation produce tailed larvae ; these Develop- 
develop into forms known as “nurses” (bla.stozooids), which arementof 
asexual, and are characterized by the possession of nine muscle Doiio- 
bands, an auditory sac on tho left side of the body, a ventrally- lum, 
placed stolon near the heart, upon which buds are produced, and 
a dorsal outgrowtli near the posterior end of the body. Tho buds 
give rise eventually to the sexual generation, which is polymor- 
phous, having three distinct forms, in two of which tho reproduc- 
tive organs remain undeveloped. The buds while still very young 
migrate from their place of origin on the stolon, divide by fission, 
and become attached to the dorsal outgrowth of tho body of the 
nurse, where they develop. The three forms produced are as follows. 

( 1 ) Nutritive forms (trophozooids), which remain permanently at- 
tached to the nurse and serve to provide it with food ; they have 
the body elongated dorso- ventrally, and tbo musculature is very 
slightly developed. ( 2 ) Foster forms (phorozooids), which, like the 
preceding, do not become sexually mature, but, unlike them, are 
set free as cask-shaped bodies with eight muscle bands and a ventral 
outgrowth, which is formed of the stalk by which the body was 
formerly united to tlie nurse. On this outgrowth the ( 8 ) forms 
(gonozooids) which become sexually mature are attached while still 
young buds, and after the foster forms aro set free these reproductive 
forms gradually attain their complete development, and are event- 
ually sot free and lose all trace of their connexion with the foster 
forms. They resemble the foster forms in having a cask-shaped 
body with eight muscle bands, but differ in having no outgrowth 
or process, and in having the reproductive organs fully developed.^ 

Anchinia, of wlii'jh only one 8 [>ecie 8 is known, A. rubra, from Anchinia, 
tho Mediterranean, has the sexual forms permanently attached 
to portions of the dorsal outgrowth from the body of the unknown 
nurse. The body is elongated dorso-ventrally. The test is well 
developed and contains bmiiched cells. Tho musculature is not 
so well developed as in Doliolum. Tliere are two circular bands 
at the anterior end and two at tlie posterior, and two on the 
middle of the body. Tho stigmata are confined to the obliquely 
placed posterior end of the branchial sac. The alimentary canal 
forms a U-sliaped curve. The reproductive organs aro placed on 
tho right side of tho body. Tho life-history is still imperfectly 
known. As in the case of Doliolum the sexual generatiou is 
polymorphous, and has three forms, two of which remain in a 
rudimentary condition so far as the reproductive organs are con- 
cerned. In Anchinia, however, tho throe forms do not occur to- 
gether on ono stolon or outpowth, but are produced successively, 
the reproductive forma of the sexual generation peing independent 
of tho “ foster form!#” (see Barrois, ^ 7 ). 

Sub-order 2.— Hemimyaria. • 

Free-swimming pelagic forms which exhibit alternation of genera- Charat* 
tions in their life-history and in tho sexual condition form colonies, ters of 
The body is more or less fusiform, with the long axis antero-posterior, ffmi- • 
and the branchial and atrial apertures nearly tonninal. The test myaruu 
is well developed. The musculature of tho mantle is in the form 
of a series of transversely -running bands, which do not form coji- « 
jjete independent rings as in the Oyclomyaria. The branchial and 

1 For further details see Uljanin (jS% 
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peribrancbial cavities form a rontiniious space in the interior of the 
body, opening externally by the branchial and atrial aj^ertures, and 
traversed obliquely from the dorsal and anterior end to the ventral 
and posterior by a long narrow vascular band, which represents the 
dorsal lamina, the dorsal blood-vessel, and the neighbouring part 
of the dorsal edge of the branchial sac of an ordinary Ascidian. 
The alimentary canal is placed ventrally. It may either be stretched 
out so as to extend for some distance anteriorly, or— -as is more 
usual— be concentrated to form along with the reproductive organs 
a rounded opaque mass near the jxistcrior end of the body, known 
as the visceral mass or “nucleus.” The embryonic development 
is direct, no tailed larva being formed. 

This sub-order contains two very distinct families, the Salpidji, 
which are the typical members, and the Octacnemid-^, including a 
single very remarkable form (Octacnemus bythius), which in some 
respects does not conform with the characters given above. 

Salpidse, The Salpida includes the single genus Salpa (Forsk&l), which, 
however, may be divided into two well-marked groups of species, — (1) 
those, such as S. pinnaia^ in which the alimentary canal is stretched 
out along the ventral surface of the body, and (2) those, such as 
S.fimfmnis (fig. 14, A), in which the aliment- 
ary canal forms a compact globular mass, the 
“ nucleus,” near the posterior end of the body. 
About fifteen species altogether are known; 
they are all pelamc forms and are found in 
nearly all seas. Each species occurs in two 
forms— the solitaiy asex- 
ual {proles soliiaria) and 
the aggregated sexual 
(proles greyaria)— -which 
are usually q^uite unlike 
another. The soli- 
tary form (fig. 14, B) 
gives rise by internal 
I gemmation to a complex 
- iac tubular stolon, which 
contains processes from 
all the more important 
organs of the parent bcnly 
and which becomes seg- 
mented into a series of 
Pig. U.-Salpa rundnata-fiisifnmU. A. Aggre- buds or embryos. As 
gated form. B. Solitary form, Lett.enng as the stolon elongates, the 

before ; 1-9, muscle Imuds ; em, ein^bryo^ 

geramiparous stolon ; m, mantle , vwc, visceral , 

laass (nucleus). (Original.) end which have become 

advanced in their deve- 
lopment are set free in groups, which remain attached together b> 
processes of the test, each enclosing a diverticulum from the mantle 
so as to form “chains” (fig. 15). I I y y ,, 

Eachmemberofthechainisa<S'a/p(i a I 

of the sexual or aggregated form, 

and when mature may— cither still — gem 

attached to its neighbours or se- 
parated from them (fig. 14, A) — 
produce one or several embryos, 
which develop into the solitary 
Salpa, Thus the two forms alter- 
Stne- nate regularly. The more import- 
tiareof ant points in the structure of a 
Salpa, typical Salpa are shown in fig. 16. 

The branchial and atrial apertures 
are at opposite ends of the body, 
and each leads into a large cavity, 
the branchial and periDranchial 16. ^Posterior part of sollUry 
sacs, which are in free communica- ?t Salpa de^^atvca-mucromta, 
tion at the sides of the obliquely- 
nmning dorsal lamina or “gill." 

The test is well developed and 
adheres closely to the surface of 
the mantle. The muscle bands of the mantle do not completely 
encircle the 
body. They are 
present dorsally 
and laterally, 
hut thf major- 
ity do not reach 
the ventral sur- 

• face. In many 

eases neigh- 
bouring bands 
join in the med- 
ian dorsal liue, _ Seml-dia^mmatlc representation of Salpa ftom 

(fig, 14). The left aide. Lettenng as before ; mb, embryo ; m, mantle ; 
anterior end of i, languet; sgd, duct of subneural gland; Ml. muaclo 

* the dorsal la- mantle ; f. thickening of test over nucieua ; dl, 

. . * gill or branchia. (OriginaL) !• 

jpina IS pro- * ' e / 

longed to form a prominent tentacular organ, the languet, pro- 



allowing a chain of embryos nearly 
ready to be set free, gem, young 
aggregated Salpw forming the cliain ; 
»t, stolon; m, muacle baud of the 
mantle. (Original.) 





jecting into the branchial sac. The nerve ganglion, subneural 
gland, dorsal lamina, peripharpgeal bands, and endostyle are 
placed in the usual positions. A pigment spot and an otocyst 
are found in connection with the ganglion. The large spaces at 
the sides of the dorsal lamina (often called the gill or branchia 
of Salpa), by means of which the cavity of the branchial sac is 
placed in free communication with the iieribranch'ial cavity, are to 
00 regarded as mgantic stispnata formed by the sup^ession sf the 
laterS walls of the branchial sac. Fig. 16*'fepre8€i?its an agpe- 
gatod or sexual Salpa which was once a membeij, of a chain, sinfi 
it shows a testis and a developiflg ^nibryo. The ova (always few 
in number, usually only one) appear at a very earjy period in the 
developing chain Salpa, while it is still a part of the gemmiparous 
stolon in the body of the solitary Salpa, This gave rise to the 
view put forward by Brooks (i'j’), that the ovary really belongs to 
the solitary Salpa, which is therefore a female producing a series 
of males by asexual gemmation, and depositing in each of these an 
ovum, which will afterwards, when fertiyzed, develop in the body 
of the male into a solitary or female Salpa. This tdea would of 
course entirely destroy the view that Salpa is an example of alterna- 
tion of generations. The sexual or chain Salpa, although really 
liermaphrodite, is always protogynous ; i.e., the female elements or 
ova are produced at an earlier period than the male organ or testis. 

This prevents self-fertilization. The ovum is fertilized by theDevelop- 
spormatozoa of an older Salpa belonging to another chain, and ment of 
tlie embryo is far advanced in its development^t®ihre the testis is Salpa. 
formed. At an earlyjieriod in its development a^jiart of the embryo 
becomes separated oil, along with a part of the wall of the cavity 
in which it lies, to form the “ placenti** in which the embryonic and 
the maternal blood streams circulate in close proximity (or actually 
coalesce during one period) and so allow of the passage if nutriment 
to the developing embryo. At a somewhat later sta^ a number of 
cells placed at the posterior end of the body alongside the future 
nucleus become filled up with oil-^lobuh‘8 to fornya mass of nutrient 
material— the elseohlast— which is used un later on in the develop- 
ment. Many suggestions have boon maae as to the homology of 
the olffioblast. ITie most probable is that it is the disappearing 
rudiment of the tail found in the larval condition of most Ascidians. ^ 

The family Octacncmida includes the single remarkable formOcte- 
OctacTiemiis lythius, found during the “ Challenger ” expedition, and cnmid», 
first described by 
Moseley (^ 9 ). Itis ^ 
apparently a deep- ^ 
sea representative 
of the pelagic Sal- 
pidm, and may pos- 
sibly be fixed. The 
body is somewhat 
discoid, with its 
margin prolonged 

fnfnrmMahftnnftr F/0. 17.— Diagrammatic vertical longitudinal section 
loiormcigniraper- ocUicnemitB b}/lhius (after Moseley), br, branchial 

ing processes, onto aperture; m, oi>eulng of a'sophagus; r, rectum; at, 
which the muscle atrial aperture ; m, rm, radiaUnt 
bands of the 
mantle are con- 
tinued. The ali- 
mentary canal fu^'ins a compact nucleus (fig. 17) ; the endostyle is 
very short ; and the dorsal lamina is apparently absent. The re- 
production and life-history are entirely unknown.* 

Order III.-ASCIDIACEA. 

Fixed or free-swimming Simple or Compound Ascidians which in Asctd» 
the adult are never provided with a tail and have no trace of a iacea* 
notochord. The free -swimming foiins are colonies, the Simple 
Ascidians being alwajrs fixed. The test is permanent and well 
developed ; as a rule it increases with the ago^of the individual. 

The branchial sac is large and well developecl. Its walls are per- 
forated bv numerous slits (stigmata) opening into the peribrancbial 
cavity, which communicates with the exterior by the atiial aperture. 

Many of thelForms reproduce bv gemmation, and in most of them 
the sexually-produced embryo develops into a tailed larva. 

The Ascidiaeea includes three groups,— the Simple Ascidians, 
the Compound Ascidians, and the free-swimming colonial Pyrosmna, 

$ 

Sub-order 1.— AscidisB Simplices. 

Fixed Ascidians which are solitary and veir rarely reproduce by Simplt 
gemmation ; if colonies are formed, tlie membra are not buriea in Ascid- 
a common investing miss, but each has a distinct test of its own. ians. 

No strict line of demarcation can be drawn between the Simple and 
the Compound Ascidians, and one of the families of the former 
m*oup, the Clavelinida (the Social Ascidians), forms a transition 
from the typical Simple forms, which never repr^uce by wmpiation, 
to the Compound forms, whtch always do (see p. 618 below). The 
Ascidim Simplkes may he divided into the following families i— 

Family I.-^lavblinidab. Simple Ascidians which reproduce by 
gemmation to form small colonies in which each ascidiozooid has 
a distinct test, but all are connected by a common blood-systenu 



apen 

atrial aperture ;' rm, rm, radiating muaclea ; n, nucieua ; 
vdi. iimacIeN of nucieua; g, rcHpiraWry membrane; 
b, thickened margin of baao of teat ; pa, pedicle of 
attachment. 
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Buds formed on stolons which are vascular outgrowths from the pos- 
terior end of the body, containing prolongations from the ectodenn, 
mesoderm, and endoderm of the ascidiozooid. Branchial sac not 
folded; internal londtudinal bars usually absent; stigmata straight; 
tentacles simple. This family contains three genera : EcUinascidia 
(Herdman), with internal longitudinal bars in branchial sac ; ClaveU 
im (Savimy), Vith intestine extending behind branchial sac; 
and i*6ro]^(m (Wiegmann), with intestine alongside branchial sac. 

Family II.|-A8Cit)fiDi«!, Solitary fixed Ascidians with gelatinous 
tost ; branchial apertiiro usually eight-lobed, atrial aperture usually 
six-lobed. Branchial sac no^ fdlded; internal longitudinal bars 
usually present ; stigmata straight or curved ; tentacles simple. 
This family is aivided into three sections : — 

Sub-family 1 .— Hypobythin^. Branchial sac with no internal 
longitudinal bars. One genus, Hypohythius (Moseley). 

Sub-family 2 .— J^soidin-b. Stigmata straight. Many genera, of 
which the following are the more important i—Ciom (Fleming), 
dorsal languots present ;^Jscidia (Lirnmns, - Ehallusiat Savigny), 
dorsal lamin» present (see figs. 1 to 10) ; Rhodosovia (Ehreiiberg), 
anterior part of test modified to form operculum ; Ahyssasdaia 
(Herdman), iittestine on right side of branchial .sac. 

Sub-family 3 .— Corellinb. Stigmata curved. Three genera 
C&rella (Alder and Hancock), test gelatinous, body sessile ; Coryn- 
ascidia (Herdman), tost gelatinous, body pedunculated; Chelyo- 
soma (Brod. and Sow.), teat modified into horny plates. 

Family III. — (JjYNTHUDB. Solitary fixed Ascidians, usually with 
leathery test ; branchial and atrial apertures usually both four-lobed. 
Branchial sac longitudinally folded ; stigmata straiglft ; tentacles 
simple or compound. Thistamily is divided into throe sections : — 

Sub-family 1 ,— Styrmnb, not more than four folds on each side 
of branchiahsac ; tentacles simple. The more important genera are 
Styela (Ma^loay), stigmata normal, and BathyoriciLs (Herdman), 
stigmata ab-sent or modified. 

Sub-family 2 .— «Cynthin^, more than eight folds in branchial 
sac; tentacles compound; 
body sessild. The chief 
genus is Cynthia 
vigny), with a 
* number of species. 

Sub -family 3. — Bol- 
TENINB, more than eight 
folds in brancdiial sac ; 
tentacles compound ; 
body pedunculated (fig. 

18, A). The chief genera 
ziQ—BoUcnia (Savimiy), 
branchial aperture four- 
lobed, stigmata normal ; 
and Cmeohis 
man), branchial aper- 
ture with less than four 
lobes, stigmata absent or 
modified (fig. 18, B). 

This la.st is* a deep-sea 
genus discovered by the “Challenger” expedition (see ij). 

Family IV.— Molgulidb. Solitary Ascidians, sometimes not 
fixed ; branchial aperture six-lobed, atrial four-lobed. Test usually 
incnisted with sand. Branchial .sac longitudinally folded ; stigmata 
more or less curved, usually arrange<l in spirals; tentacles compound. 
The chief genera are — Molgnla (Forbo^i), with distinct folds in the 
branchial sac, and Eugyra (Aid. and Hanc.), with no distinct folds, 
but merely broail internal longitudinal bars in the branchial sac. 
In some of the Molgulidm (genus Aimrella^ Lacaze-Duthiers, 20 ) 
the embryo does not become converted into a tailed larva, the 
development being direct, without metamorphosis. Tlie embryo 
when natched assumes gradually the adult structure, and never 
shows the features (diaracteristic of larval Ascidians, such as the 
urochord and the median sense-organs. 

Sub-onler 2.— AscidisB Compositss. g 

Fixed Ascidians which reproduce by gomniation, so as to form 
colonies in which the ascidiozooids are buried in a common invest- 
ing ma.ss and have no separate tests. This is probably a somewhat 
artificial assemblage formed of two or three groups of Ascidians 
which produce colonies in which the ascidiozooids are so intimately 
unHed that they posaciss a common test or investing mass. This 
is tne only character whu^h dfttinguishes them from the ClavelinidXf 
but the proi)erty of reproducing by gem^Rtion separates them 
from the rest of the A^cidm Simplices. The Ascidm CompoHtss 
may be divided into the following families ; — 

Family I. — Distoi^idb. Ascidiozooids divided into two re^ons, 
thorax ^nd abdomen ; testes numerous ; vas deferens not spirally 
coiled. The chief genera are— i?M<07rMfl(Gaertner) ; Distaplia (Della 
Valle) ; Colella f Herdman), forming a pedunculated colony (see fig. 

19, A) in whicn the |i^idiozooida aevelop incubatory pouches, 
connected with the peribranchial cavity, in which the embryos 
undergo their development (/y) ; and CMndroitaehya (Macdonald). 
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(Herd-Fio. }9.—CuUolus wilkmceM, A. Entire body, 
' natural aizo. B. Part of branchial sac mag- 

nitlrd. at, atrial aperture ; hr, branchial aper- 
ture; -ped, peduncle; &r/, alight fold of branch- 
ial sac ; i I, internal longitudinal bar ; mh, mesh ; 
up, calcareous spicules in vessels ; tr, transverse 
vessehs. (After Herdman, Cliallcuger Rq)ort.) 



A, CoklUifpioyi. Ltptoclinum ntglecium. Q. Pha^ 
Tyngndktyon mirahile. D. Botrylhui, showing ar- 
rangement of ascidiozooids in circular systems each 
of which has a central common cloaca. (After Herd- 
limn, Challenger Itejxrrt.) 


Family II.— C(ELOCormidb. Colony not fixed, having a large axial 
cavity with a terminal ai)erture. Branchial apertures fivc-lobed. 

This includes one species, Coslocormua hnxlcyi (Herdman), which is a 
transition form between the ordinary Compound Ascidians {e.g., 
Distomidse) and the Ascidim Salpi/ormcs (Pyrosoma), 

Family III.— Didemnidb. (Colony usually thin and incruating 
Test containing stel- 

^ / j 1 im 

largo ; vas deferens 
spirally coiled. The 
ciiief genera are — Z>i- 
demnum (Savigny), 
in which the colony 

is thick and fleshy 3 C J) 

and there are only 

three rows of stig- * - ’ .... .. . . «... 

mata on each side of 
the branchial sac ; 
and Leploclinum 
(Milne-Ed wards), in 

which the colony is thin and incnisting (fig. 19, B) and there arc 
four row.s of stigmata on each side of the branchial sai;. 

Family IV. — Diplosomidb. Test reduced in amount, rarely con- 
taining spicules. Vas deferens not spirally coiled. In Dqdosoma 
(Macdonald), the most important genus, the larva is gemmiparous. 

Family V. — Polyclinidb. Ascidiozooids divided into three 
regions, — thorax, abdomen, and post-abdomen. Testes numerous ; 
vas deferens not spirally coiled. The chief genera AVQ.—PharyngO' 
dictyon (Herdman), with stigmata absent or modified, containing 
one specie.?, Ph. mirahile (fig. 19, C), the only Compound Ascidian 
known from a depth of 1000 fathoms ; Polyrlimm (Savigny), with 
a smooth- walled stomach ; Aplidiinn (Savigny), with the stomach 
wall longitudinally folded ; and Aviamicium (Milne-Edwards), in 
wliich the ascidiozooid has a long post-abdomeu and a large atrial 
languct. 

Family VI. — Botryi.mdb. Ascidiozooids having the intestine 
and ruijroductivo organs alongside tlic branchial sac. Dorsal lamina 
present ; internal longitudinal bars present in branchial sac. The 
chief genera tava-^Botryllus (Gaertn, and Pall.), with simple stellate 
systems (fig. 19, D), and Boirylloides (Milne-Edwards), with 
elongated or ramified systems. 

Family VII. — Polystyelidb. Ascidiozooids not grouped in 

systems. Branchial and atrial apertures four-lobed. Branchial 
sac may bo folded ; internal longitudinal bars present. The chief 
genera are— (Cams), with ascidiozooids projecting above 
general surface of colony ; Qoodsiria (Cun- 
ningham), with ascudiozooids completely 
imbedded in investing mass; and Chorizo^ 
cortnus (Herdman), witli ascidiozooids 
united in little groups which are connected 
by stolons. The last genus contains one 
species, Ch. rdiculatvs, a transition form 
between the other Poly sty didiB and the 
Stydiim amongst Simple Ascidians. 

The methods of reproduction by gemma- 
tion dilfer in their details in the various 
groups of Compound Ascidians ; but in all 
ca.scs the process is jsscntially a ^ving off 
from the parent body of groups of cells re- 
prc.senting the ectodi'.rm, tlie mesoderm, 
and the endoderm, wliicli develop into the 
corresponding layers of the bud. The first 
as(!idiozooid of the colony produced by the 
tailed larva docs not form sexual repro- 
ductive organ.?, but reproduces by gemma- 
tion so as to make a colony. Thus there 
i.s alternation of generations in the life- 
histoiy. In the most completely formed 
colonies [e,g,, Botnjllus) the ascidiozooids 
are arranged in groups (systems or cocno- 
bii), fjLiul in each system are placed with 
their atrial apertures towards one another, 
and all communicating with a common 
cloacal cavity which opens to the exterior 
in the centre of the system (fig. 19 D). 

• 

Sub-order 3.— Ascidia Salpiformea. 

Free-swimming pclapc colonies having Ascidim 

the form of a hollow cylinder closed at one ^ l" Salpi* 

end. The ascidiozooids forming the colony 20 . -Pj/iosom 
are imbedded in the common t^t in such a imtui'al size. A. Side view 
manner that the branchial apertures open d (Mitire colony. B. End 
on the outer surface and the atrial apertures 
on the inner surface next to the central 

cavity of the colony. The ascidiozooids are produced by gemmatioa 
froiA a rudimentary larva (the cyathozooid) developed sexually. 

XXIII - 7S . 
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This sub-order includes a single family, the Pyrosomidjb, con- 
taining one well-marked genua, Pyrosmia (F^rou), with several 
species. They are found swimming near the surface of the sea, 
cnieflY in tropical latitudes, and are brilliantly phosphorescent 
A fully developed Pyrosoma colony may be from an incn or two to 
upwards of four feet in length. The shape of the colony is seen in 
fig. 20. It ta])cr8 slightly towards the clo.sed end, which is rounded. 
The opening at the opposite end is reduced in size by the presence 
of a meinbrnnoiis ju'olongation of the common test (fig. 20, B). 
The branchial apertures of the ascidiozooids are placed upon short 
papilla? projecting from the general surface, and most of the aacidio- 
zooids have long conical processes of the test projecting outwards 
beyond their branchial apertures (figs. 20, 21, and 22). There is 
only a single layer of ascidiozooids in the Pyrosoma colony, as all 
the fully develojied ascidiozooids arc placed with their antero- 
posterior axes at right angles to the surface and communicate by 
their atrial apertures witli the (‘cntral cavity of the colony (fig. 21). 



af '^asc 

Fio. 21. —Part of a loriKltiulinal iection through wall of Pyrosoma, showing 
arrangement of ascldlozooiils, inagnitled (partly aflor Savlguy). at, atrial 
RperturpH; t/r, branchial apertures ; asc, young asckllozoold of a future bolony 
produoiid by budding Croiii cy, cyathozooid ; em, embiyos in variong stages; 
t, test; tp, processes of test; t/rs, branchial sac; yas, young ascidiozooid. 

Their dorsal surfaces are turned towards the open end of the colony. 
The more iinjwrtant points in the structure of the ascidiozooid of 
Pyrosoina are shown 
in fig. 22. A circle of 
tentacles, of which 
one, placed ventrally 
(fig. 22, tu), is larger 
than the rest, is 
found just inside the 
branchial aperture. 

From this point a 
wide iavity, with a 
few circularly-placed 
muscle bands run- 
ning round its walls, 
leads back to tlio 
large branchial sac, 
wliich occupies the 
greater part of the 
body. The .stigmata 
are elongated tians- 
verscly and crossed 
by internal longitu- 
dinal bars. The dor- 
sal lamina is repre- 
sented by a series of 
eight languets {1). 

The nerve ganglion 
(on which is placed 
a small pigmented 
sense organ), the sub- 
neural gland, the dor- 
sal tubercle, the peri- 
pharyngeal bands, 
and th^endostyle are 
placed in the usual 



jnositiona On earh ^*^’22.- Mature aseidinzonid of Pyrosoifia, from left 
at'bjf Keferstciu). Lettering 08 before; 
Slue or me anterior cm, cellular matis, the seat of phospTioresceuce ; 
end of the branchial Itosterior cellular mass; ga, geinmiiiarous 
sac, close to the peri- muscle km.l; nyl, subneural gland; 

pharyngeal bands, is J 

a mass of rounded gland cells which are the source of the phosphores- 
cence. The alimentary canal is placed posteriorly to the branchial 
eac, and the anus opens into a largo peribranchial (or atrial) cavity, 
of which only the median posterior part is shown (phr) in fig. 22’.- 
The reproductive organs are developed in a diverticulum of the peri- 


branchial cavity, and consist of a lobed testis and a single oynm at 
a time. The development takes place in a part of the peribranchial Develop- 
cavity (fig. 21, ^?»). The segmentation is meroblastic, and anmentof 
elongated embryo Is formed on the surface of a mass of yolk. The Pyro- 
embryo, after the formation of an alimentary cavity, a tubular 
nervous system, and a pair of laterally placed atrial tubes, divides 
into an anterior and a posterior part The anterior part then 
segments into four pieces, which afterwards develop ^ito thOf first 
ascidiozooids of the colony, while the posteriori, part remains in a 
rndimentary condition, a;id was called by HuxW the “oyathof 
zooid ** ; it eventually atrophies. As^the four ascidiozooids increase 
in size, they grow round the cyatbozooid and soon encircle it (fig. 21, 
osc and cy). The cyathozooid absorbs the nourishmg yolk upon 
which it lies, and distributes it to the ascidiozooids by means of a 
heart and system of vessels which have been meanwhile formed. 

When the cyathozooid atrophies and is absorbed, its original atrial 
aperture remains and deepens to become the central cavity of the 
young colony, which now consists of four ascidiozooids placed in a 
ring, around where the cyathozooid was, and enveloped, in a common 
test The colony gradually increases by the fonnation of buds from 
these four original ascidiozooids. • 

Fhylogeny. 

The accompanying diagram shows graphically the probable Phylo- 
orimn and course of evolutiou of tlie various groups of Ihinicata, geuy. 
and therefore exhibits their relations to one anotlier much more 
correctly than any system of linear classificatiar; can do. The 
ancestral Proto- Tunicata are liero regarded^ as an olfshoot from 
tho Proto-Cfiordata — the common ancestors of tbo TiinuAta {Uro- 
chorda), Amphioxus {Cephalochorda), and the Vertc- 
brata. The ancestral Tuiiicata were probably fi’ee- 
swimming forms, not ?^ory unlike 
the existing Avpendiculariidm, and 
> are represented in the life -history 

MOLC. 

of nearly all 
sections of the 
Tunicaia by 
the tailed lar- 
val stage. The 
Larvacea are ] 
the first off- % 
shoot from V] 
the ancestral 
forms which 
gave rise to 

the two lines of descendants, the Proto- Thaliftcea and the ProtO’ 
Ascidiacea, The Proto- Thaliacea ihQ,n sjdit into the ancestors of 
the existing Cyclormjaria and Ucmimyaria. The Proto- Ascidiacea 
gave up their pelagic mode of life and became fijeod. lliis ancestral 
process is repeated at tlie j)re8ent day when the frce-swimmiiig larva 
of the Simiile and Compound Ascidians become.s attached. The 
Proto- Ascidiacea, after the change, are probably most nearly repre- 
sented by the existing genus Clavcliiia. They have given rise 
directly or indirectly to the various groups of Simple ami Com- 
pound Ascidians and the Pyrosomidx, These grouj)8 form two 
lines, which appekr to have diverged close to the jtosition of the 
family Clavelinidx, The one lino leads to the more typical 
Comjxniiid Ascidians, and includes the PolycHnidm, Distomidm, 
Didemnidm, Piplosomidse, Coelocormidw, and finally the Ascidim 
Salpiforms. liie second line gave rise to the Simple Ascidians, 
and to the Botryllidm and Poly sty elides, which ai’o, therefore, not 
closely allied to the other ComjKmnd Ascidians. The later Proto- 
Ascidiacea were probably colonial forms, and gemmation was re- 
tained by the Clavelinidss and by the typical Compound Ascidians 
{Dishmidse, &c.) derived from them. ITio Jjower of forming 
colonies by buchling was lost, however, by the primitive Simple 
Ascidians, and must, therefore, have been regained indejiendently 
by the ancestral forms of the Botryllidm auU the Potysiydidm, 

If this is a co’^rect interpretation of the course of evolution of the 
Tunicaia, we anive at the following important conclusions. (1) 

The Tunicaia, as a whole, form a degenerate branch of the Proto- 
Ohordala ; 2) the Ascidiee Salpiforme^ {Pyrosoma) ai’e much more 
closely related to the typical Compound Ascidians thAn to the other 
pelade Tunkata, viz. , the Larvaeca and the Tlmli xea ; and (3) the 
A series Composites form a polyphyletio group, the sections p of 
which have arisen at several distinct points rrom the ancestral 
Simple Ascidians. 

« ^^^[^waphy.-{i) Cuvier, “M^in. s. les A8cldle8,"'&c., in Mlm, d, Mus., Yol. 
n. p. 10, 1 1816 ; (^) Savigny, Meimires nur let Animava tam Vertibm, pi 

ll* . lAmarek, Hist, Nat. d. Anin. mm VerUbru, lated., 

-Dottlca, vol. iv.. 1800; (y) lUlne-Sd- 
warda ‘ Obwm »- !«» Aacidlea Compog0eg /• Ac., In mU Aoad. Firla, 
vol. xvlil., 1842; (6) Schmidt, Zvr ver^l. pkyaiot. d. tdrlilloa. Thiert, Bnuia* 



1 By Dohm and otliera their point of origin* la placed considerably further 
up on the stem of tlie Cliordata, thus causing the Tunicata to be regard^ aa 
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TUNING FORK, a small bar of cast tool steel with 
tolerably define^ edges, beat into a fork with two prongs. 
A handle of the same metal extending from the bend of 
the fork serves as a sound-post to transmit the vibrations 
of the fork to any resonance board or body convenient for 
reinforcing the sound. The fork is set in vibration by 
striking one of the prongs against any hard substance, by 
pressing the prongs .together if the fork is a light one, or, 
if it is large, by drawing a double bass bow across one of 
the prongs. The larger forks are sometimes made with a 
worm upon the handle in order that they may be screwed 
into a resonance box, the dimensions of which should agree 
with the pitch of the fbrk. The ordinary use of a tuning 
fork is to serve as a pitch carrier or standard, for which it 
is particularly suited owing to the permanence with which 
it maintains the pitch to which it may be tuned. It is 
flattened by Ifceat and sharpened by cold about 1 vibration 
in 20,000 for every degree Fahr., so that the exact pitch 
always depends upon the temperature. A tuning fork is 
tuned by, filing the ends of the prongs or between them 
near the ends to make it sharper, or by filing between 
them near or at the bend to make it flatter. Less filing 
is required to flatten than to sharpen. It should be allowed 
to rest after tuning, on account of the disturbance of the 
molecular structure by the filing, and after a few days 
should bo compared again with the pitch required, and 
corrected. The tuning fork is also of value in certain 
physical investigations, from the constancy of its rate of 
vibration. In England it is generally tuned to C in the 
treble clef, because organ-builders start their tuning from 
that note ; in Franco it is tuned to A in the treble clef, 
which is the note of the third open string of the violin. 
The FreiKh diapason normal is tuned to A at 15" C. ( = 59" 
Fahr.) and is fixed at 435 double vibrations in a* second. 
The inventor of the tuning fork was John Shore, royal 
trumpeter in 1711,' sergeant trumpeter at the entry of 
George I. in K14, and lutanist to the chapel royal in 1715. 

According to Chladni, whoso analysis of the tuning fork has been 
generally accepted, it has two nodes or points of least vibration at 
the hmd, with a ventral or vibrating loop between, by which its 
vibrations are transmitted to the handle. That this is not the case 
has been shown by Mr W. F. Stanley.^ The fundamental note 
appears to be an octave below the note which the ear recognizes as 
tne pitch of the«fork. Helmholtz, Tyndall, and others accept the 
latter as the fundamental, and Helmholtz expressly says that each 
prong may bo regarded as an elastic rod fixed at one end.^ The fork 
IS remly a bent elastic rod vibrating at both ends, with a node at 
the bend, through which, and in the same way as >lith the bridge 
of any stringed instrument, the vibrations are conducted. As well 
as the second partial, the third and fourth are in largo forks fre- 
quently distinguishable, but such partials above the octave are very 
weak. In aildition to the lower harmonic partials it is generally 
easy to produqp with a blow a very high inhamionic tinkle or 
ringing metallic note, that will continue to sound for some time 
without blending with the true note of the fork. The precise 
interval varies, but is usually two octaves and between a flat fifth 
and a major sixth above the recognized pitch of the fork. With 
ordinary tuning forks this tinkling note is to bo found amongst 
the highest treble tiotos of the pianoforte. Theorists give other 
inharmonic proper tones in due ascending order ; they are derived 
from calculation on the assumption that they proceed as the squares 
of the odd numbers, but are beyond practical verification owing to 
■ a 

' Nature, vol. xxvi, pp. 166, 248, 

* Senaaiione of Tom ; Eng. tronsl. by A. J. Ellis, 2d ed,, 18^, p. 70. 


their extreme position in the scale of musical sounds and the varia- 
tion of power m different ears to distinguish them. 

The tuning fork was used by Scheibler (1777-1837) as the easiest 
means for correctly determining the pitch numbers of vibrations. 

To make a Scheibler tonometer, take a fork in which the octave 
can be easily heard and intercalate as many forks as, giving count- 
able beats with each other, will fill up the octave. The addition 
of the whole number of beats and their fractions in the octave will 
be the vibrating number, in double vibrations per second, of the 
lower fork. In order to measure the fractions of vibrations accu- 
rately forks should be chosen that are audible for 40, or at least 
20 seconds. For instance, 60 beats counted in 20 seconds would 
bo 3 a second, and 65 in the same time 3‘25. Tlie forks should 
remain for three months after filing before their differences are finally 
determined, and the whole examination should be conducted in a 
known, uniform temperature. Scheibler considered four beats a 
second between two forks a good number for counting ; but Mr A. 

J. Ellis, who has used Scheibler’s invention as a basis for an exhaust- 
ive historical statement of musical pitch* and as the novel and 
exact means for determining the non-harmonic musical scales of 
various nations, especially Eastern nations,^ considers three beats a 
second the best counting number. This would increase the number 
of intermediate forks. 

Attempts have been made to use tuning forks instead of strings 
for key-board instruments, the object being to obtain permanence 
of tuning with the soft, unexciting quality of tone furnished by the 
fork. Tne inventions of Clagget, London, 1788, of Riffelsen (the 
melodikon), Copenhagen, 1808, and of Schuster (the adiaphonon), 

Vienna, 1819, were of this nature. The latest adaptation of a key- 
board to tuning forks has been effected by Mr Macliell of Glasgow ; 
it was shown at the Inventions Exhibition, South Kensington, 

London, 1885. (A. J. H.) 

TUNIS, Regency of, formerly one of the Barbary states Plate V. 
of north Africa, but since 1881 a dependency of France, 
whose resident-general exercises all real authority in the 
nominal dominions of the bey. Is bounded on the west by 
Algeria, on the north by the western basin of the Mediter- 
ranean, on the east from Capo Bon to the Gulf of Gabes 
(Kdbis) by the eastern basin of the same sea, and on the 
south-east by the province of Tripoli. On the south the 
boundary is the Sahara and the frontier line is indefinite. 

The greatest breadth from east to west is about 150 miles, 
the length from north to south about 300 miles. The 
population does* not exceed a million and a half. 

Physical Features . — Tunis is formed by the prolongation 
towards the east of the two great mountain chains of 
Algeria (g'.v.), and closely resembles that country in its 
physical features, products, and climate ; see Africa, vol. 
i. p. 265. The northern Algerian chain (the Little Atlas) 
is prolonged through Tunis to Rds Sidi 'All al-Makkl, the 
highest summits never attaining an altitude of 4000 feet. 

It forms a picturesque, fertile, and well -watered region, 
with extensive cork woods in its western parts, and sepa- 
rated from the southern mountains by the valley (the ancient 
Zeugitana) of the Mejerda (the ancient Bagradas), the most 
important river of north Africa, which after a Vrtuous 
course of nearly*300 miles falls into the*Gulf of Tunis at 
Porto Farina. The basin of the Mejerda, which is now tra* 
versed by the railway from Algiers to Tunis, is very fertile, 
and many important ruins testify to its prosperity in Roman 
times. The rich lacustrine deposits in the IMkhila, or plain 
of Bulla Regia, show that it was only in relatively recent 
times that its upper waters found a passage to the sea^b y^ 

• s “On the History of Musical Pitch,” in Journ. Soc. of Arts, 5th 
! March and 2d April 1880 ; see also 7th January 1881. • 

4 ((Qn Musical Scales, “ xbid.^ 27th March and 30th October 1885* 
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cutting a deep gorge through the cretaceous barrier that 
shuts in this upland plain upon the east. The southern 
wall of the Mejcrda valley and of the Gulf of Tunis is 
formed by a branch of the southern Algerian chain, con- 
nected with Jebel Auriis (Mount Aur^s) by the plateau of 
Tebessa (Theveste) and running north-east to Cape Bon. 
Its highest summits (Zilk and Zaghwdn) rise above 5000 
feet. Another branch of the southern chain runs from the 
Sahara side of Mount A urea south-east towards the head 
of the Lesser Syrtis or Gulf of Gabes. Between these two 
branches lies a mountainous plateau, whose waters descend 
eastward but do not reach the sea. Arrested by a line of 
hills running parallel to the coast, they form a chain of 
lakes and marshes, which for the most part dry up in 
summer. It is to this region of inland drainage (the 
ancient Byzacene) that the plain of Kairwan belongs. 
Its southern part from Sbeitla (Sobai^la) to the Syrtis is 
relatively sterile, and even in antiquity appears to have 
formed an exception to the general fertility of the country, 
which was one of the granaries of Romo. The upland 
district from Tebessa southward sinks into the desert by 
a step-like series of great plateaus, separated by rugged 
walls of variegated marls, sands, and alluvium, torn into 
fantastic shapes, and scored with deep ravines by streams 
which at some remote period of copious rainfall poured 
down into the Sahara. Farther east the plateaus disappear 
and the mountains rise like a rampart from the SibAkh 
(sing. Sebkha)^ or Saharian marshes and salt-flats. The 
depression to which the SibAkh belong terminates to the 
east in the Shott (Shaft) al-Jerid, which is separated ^rom 
the Lesser Syrtis only by a narrow isthmus ; see Sahara, 
vol. xxi. p. 151. Even the Sahara of Tunis abounds in 
fertile oases. 

Climate . — The moan annual toinpcraturc at Susa is 75° Fahr., 
the mean of the winter or rainy season 00° and of the hot season 
97°. At Tunis the temperature rarely exceeds 90°, except with a 
wind from the Sahara. The prevailing winds from May to Sep- 
tember are east and nortli-east and during the rest of the yciar north- 
west and oast. A rainy season of about two months usually begins 
in January ; the spring season of verdure is over in May ; summer 
ends in October with the first rains. Violent winds are common 
at both equinoxes. 

Flora and Fauna . — Botli are generally the same as those of 
Alueria {q.v.). The lion and panther arc almost extinct, but the 
sportsman finds in abundance the wild boar, partridge, Carthage 
fowl, quail, and snipe. The African moufflon still exists in the 
southern mountains. Herds of buffaloes are found in the district 
of Mater. The stag ocumrs in the eastern districts. The camel, 
now so important, was liardly known here before the Roman 
.sovereign t}’. Red mullet, tunny, and other fish abound around 
the coast ; and fishing stations are numerous. The town of Bizerta 
and the Kerkenna Islands are mainly dependent on their fisheries. 
The coral and sponge fisheries, of which Sfax and tlie island of Jerba 
(Djerba) are centres, are also considerable. Of noxious creatures 
may be named the scorpion, much more formidable than that of 
Algiers, a venomous tree snake {Echis carinvda\ in the sandy lands 
between Kufsa and 8fax, and a species of python called tag^cerguy 
which infests some \>arts of the southern mountains. 

Cork and “ zen " trees cover about 360,000 acres towards the 
Algerian frontier, and tlio ])ino and deciduous oak almost os large 
an area soutli of tlio Mejerda ; but the country is much less wooded 
than in antiquity. The riedmess of the grain crops is still remark- 
able, in spite of imperfect cultivation. Olives and many excellent 
fruits are largely produced, and vineyards have been much extended 
since the Freucli occupation. Esparto grass abounds in the uplands. 
The oasc^ of the Jen'd arc devoted to tlie date palm and produce the 
best datbs known in the Kurojican market. 

Minerals .— mineral wealth of Tunis, like that qf Algeria, 
/s considerable, but it has Immui imjierfectly explored. The iron 
mines of the northern mountains and the argentiferous lead mines 
of AbResas near Tunis were worked in antiipiity, as were also the 
marble quarries of Siinittu (Cheintou), on the upper Mejerda, which 
are now in the hands of a Belgian conqiany. The thermal spring 
of Ilammdm al-Anf on the Bay of Tunis are supposed to have heal- 
ing virtues ; they are now connected with the capital by rail. 

^ Inhabitants . — The industrious Berbers (Kabyles), the oldest stock 
in the country, are less sharply marked off from the Arabs than in 
Algeria, but are distinguishable by their ligliter complexion and 
often fair hair. They form a large part of the population in the 


northern and eastern mountains, and in the island of Jerba 
(Jirba). They are organized in tribes with purely democratic self- 
government, and laws of their own, which are not those of the 
Koran. The pastoral Arab nomads are descended from the second 
Arab invasion, which began in the 11th century (see below). They 
have little agriculture and are still as indolent and unruly as their 
ancestors. The Arabs of the towns are usually knowg as Moors ; 
among them the S})anish Moors, descendants ^qf the Andalusian 
refugees, form an exclnsivq^and aristocratic class. Tho pure Turks ^ 
and the Kuluglis (sons of Turkisls fathers by Moorish women or * 
slave girls) arc no longer numerous. Of Europeans there are some 
10,000 Italians, 8000 Maltese, and 4000 French (exclusive of the 
army). The Jews number some 50,000, of whom perhaps half are in 
the capital. The trade of the country is largely in their hands. 

Toums . — For the capital Tunis, see below. Of the coast towns 
Sfax and Susa have separate notices ; Bizerta (Benzort), the ancient 
Ilip^K) Zarytus, is the chief place on the north coast, with 5000 in- 
habitants. It stands on a canal connecti'.ig the sea with a lake 
which might easily be converted into a magnificent land-locked 
harbour. On the east coast arc Hammamet (Ilamamdt), with 3700 
inhabitants ; Monastir, with 5G00 inhabitants and a trade in cereals 
and oils; Mahdiya (Mehedia), with 6300 inliabitaiits, the fallen 
city of the Fatimitos, w'hicli since the French occupation has begun 
to rise again, and has a new harbour ; and Gabes (Kabis) on the 
Syrtis, a grouj) of small villages, with an aggregate population of 
14,000, the port of the shott country and a depOi; of tno esparto 
trade. Of thp inland towns the holy (fity of Kairwan {q.v.) is the 
most remarkable. Its fine mosques arc now o})en to ^t^isiters. 
Sbeitla (Lat. Sufetula), in tlie mountains south-west of Kairwan, 
is remarkable for its magnificent Roman remains, the ^triumphal 
arch of Constantine, and the three temples which form the hieron. 
The principal towns of tlie Mejerda basin are Bedja‘'(Baja), the 
ancient Vaga, an important corn market, and higher up, near the 
border, the fortress of K(5f (Sicca Veneria), witli 4'000 inliabitants, 
boldly perched on the steep slope of a volcanic mountain. 

Oomnierce. — The total imports of the regency in 1885 were valued 
at £1,098,047, of which about 27 per cent were British goods, chiefly 
cotton fabrics. In 1884 the imports wore valued at £1,157,182. 
The most important export is olive oil, and after it come wheat, 
esparto grass, barley, sponges. The value of the total exports in 
1884 was £745,554, and in 1885 £882,916. In 1885 1,036 vessels 
(71,133 tons) entered the port of Goletta, and the entries at other 
ports were 3033 (55,050 tons). 

Histoi'y. — 'fhe history of Tunis begins for us with the establish- 
ment of the l*hccni(;iaii colonies ; see vol. xviii. p. 806, BhieniciA 
and Carthage. The Punic .settlers Somitized the coast, but left 
the Berbers of the interior almost untouclied. The Romans entered 
into the heritage of the Carthaginians and of the vas.sal kings of 
Numidift^ and runic speech and civilization gave way to Latin, a 
change which from the time of Cietar was helped on by Italian 
colonization. Rich in (;orn, in herds, and in later times also in 
oil, and jiossessing valuable fi.sheries, mines, and quarries, the 
province of Africa, of whioJi Tunis was the most important part, 
attained under the empire a prosperity to whi(di Roman remains in 
all parts of the country still bear witnc.ss. Carthage was the .second 
city of the Latin port of the empire, “ after Romo the busiest and 
perhaps tlie iiio.st corrupt city of the West, and the chief centre of 
Latin culture and letters.’* In the early history of Latin Clirist- 
ianity Africa holds a more important jdaco than Italy. It was 
here that Christian Latin literature took its rise, and to this province 
belong the names of Tertullian and Cyprian, of Arnobiiis end 
Lactantius, above all of Augustine. Lost to Rome by the invasion 
of the Vandals, who took Carthage in 439, the province was re- 
covered by Belisarius a century later (533-4), and remained Roman 
till the Arab invasion, for which see vol. xvi. p. 567. The con- 
queror ’Okba founded the city of Kairwan (c. 670), which was the 
residence of the governors of Africa under the Omayyads and there- 
after the capital of the Aghlabito princes, the conquerors of Sicily, 
who ruled in merely nominal dependence on thd 'Ahbdsids (see vol. 
xvi. p. 679). ^ 

The Latin element in Africa ana the Christian faith disappeared 
in a single generation ; the Berbers of the mountains, who had 
never been latinized and never really Christianized, accepted Islam 
witliout difficulty, but showed their stubborn nationality, not only 
in the character of their Moliammedanism, which has always been 
mixed up with the worship of living ap well as dead saints (raaia- 
bouts) and other peculiarities, but also in political movements. 
The empire of the Fatiihites (see vol. xvi. p. 587) rested on Berber 
support, and from that time forth till the advent of the Turks the 
dynasties of north Africa were really native, even when they claimed 
descent from some illustrious Arab stock. When thereat of the 
Fatiinite empire was remove^ to Egypt, the Zirites, a house <of the 
Sanhaja Berbers, ruled as their lieutenants at Mahdiya, and about 
1050 Mo’izz the Zlrite, in connexion wjth a religious movement 
against the Shi'ites, transferred his very nominal allegiance to the 
Abbasid caliphs. The Fdtimites in revenge let loose upon Africa 
a vast l^orde of Bedouins from Upper Egypt (B. Hildl and Solaim), 
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the ancestors of the modem nomads of Barbary. All Africa was 
ravaged by the invaders, who, though unable to found an empire or 
overthrow the settled government in the towns, forced the agricul- 
tural Berbers into the mountains, and, retaining from generation 
to generation their lawless* and predatory habits, have ever since 
made order and prosperity almost impossible in the open parts of 
the country, * The Zirite dynasty was finally extinguislied by 
Rccer I. o> Sicily, who took Mahdiya in 1148 and ostahlished his 
authority gver aK*the J’unisian coast. Even Moslem historians 
> speak favourably of the Norman rule in^Africa ; but it was brought 
to an early end by the Almqjiade caliph 'Abd al-Mu’miii, who took 
Mahdfya in IJGO. Tlie Almoliado empire soon began to decay, and 
in 1336 Abu Zakariya, prince of Tunis, was able to proclaim himself 
independent and found a dynasty, which subsisted till the advent 
of the Turks. The Hafsites (so called from Abu Hafs, the ancestor 
of Abii Zakariya, a Berber chieftain who had been one of the intimate 
disciples of the Almohade mahdi) assumed the title of Prince of the 
Faithful, a dignity wh^ih was acknowledged even at Mecca, when 
in the dayf#of Mostansir, the second Hafaite, the fall of Baghdad left 
Islam without a titular head. In its best days the empire of the 
Hafsites extended from Tlemcen to Tripoli and they received homage 
from the Morinids of Fez ; they held their own against repeated 
Frankish invasions, of which the most notable were that which cost 
St Louis of France his life (1270) and that of the duke of Bourbon 
(1890), when English troops took part in the unsuccessful siege of 
Mahdiya. Th^y adorned Tunis with mosques, schools, and other 
institutions, favoured letters, and in general appear to have risen 
above 4he usual level of Moslem sovereigns. But their rule was 
troubled by continual wafs and insurrections ; the support of the 
Bedouin Arabs was imperfectly secured by pensions, which formed 
a heavy burden on the finances of the state and in later times the 
dynasty wits weakened by family dissensions. Leo Africanus, 
writing early in the 16th century, gives a favourable picture of the 
“great city ” o6 Tunis, wjiich had a fiourishing manufacture of fine 
cloth, a prosperous colony of Christian traders, and, including the 
suburbs, €iine or ton thousand hearths ; but ho speaks also of the 
decay of once flouriahing provincial towns, and es^Kicially of agri- 
culture, the greater part of the open country lying waste for fear 
of the Arab marauders. Taxation was heavy, and the revenue very 
considerable ; Don John of Austria in a report to I'liilip II. states 
that the land revenue alone under the last Hafaite was 375,936 
ducats, but of this a great part went in pensions to the Arabs. 

The conquest of Algiers by the Turks gave a dangerous 
neighbour to Tunis, aud after the death of Mohammed the 
Hafsite in 1525 n disputed succession supplied Khair al-Din 
Barbarossa with a pretext for occupying the city in the name of 
the sultan of Constantinople. Al- Hasan, the son of Mohammed,# 
sought help from the emperor, anti was restored in 1535 as a 
Spanish vassal, by a force which Charles V. commanded in person, 
wnilo Andrea Doria was admiral of the fleet. But the conquest 
was far from complete, and was never consolidated. The Spaniards 
remained at Goletta and made it a strong fortress ; but the in- 
terior was a prey to anarchy and civil war, until in 1670 *AH 
Pasha of Algiers utterly defeated HAmid, the son and successor of 
Hasan, and occupied Tunis. lu 1573 the Turks again retreated 
on the approach of Don John, who had dreams of making himself 
king of Tunis ; but this success was not followed up, and in the 
next year Sultan Selim II. sent a strong expedition, which drove 
the Spaniards Troin Tunis and Goletta, and reduced the country to 
a Turkish province. The civil administration was now placed 
under a pasha ; but in a few years a military revolution transferred 
the supreme power to a dey elected by the janissaries, who formed 
the army of occupation. The government of the doys lasted till 
1705, but was soon narrowed or overshadowed by the authority of 
the beys, whoso proper function was to manage the tribes and 
collect tribute. .From 1631 to 1702 the office of bey was hereditary 
in the descendants of Murdd, a Corsican renegade, and their rivalry 
with the deys aud internal dissensions kept the country in con- 
stant disorder. ^Ibrahim, the last of the deya (1702-1705), 
destroyed the bouse of Murad and absorbed the be}^hip in his own 
office ; but, when he fell in battle with the Algerians, Ilosain b. 
*AU, the son of a Greek renegade, was proclaimed sovereign by the 
troops under the title of “bey," and, being a prince of energy and 
ability, was# able to establish the hereditary sovereignty, which 
hsis lasted without change of dynasty to the present time. 

Frequent wars with ^giers, which need not detain us, form the 
cnief incidents in the infernal history of Tunis under the beys. 
Under deys and beys alike Tunis was essentially a pirate state. 
Occasional acta of ^shostisement, of which the bombardment of 
Porto Farina by Blake in 1655 was the most notable, and repeated 
treaties, extorted by European powers, checked from time to time, 
but ^evor put an end to, tlie habitual piracies, on which indeed the 
public revenue of Tunis was mainly^dependent. The powers were 

^ In the 13th and 14tl» centuries the Hafsites also paid tribute to 
Sicily for the freedomfof the sea and the right to import Sicilian com, 
— a clear proof of the decline of Tunisian agriculture. 
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generally less concerned for the captives than for the acquisition 
of trading privilc^s, and the beys took advantage of the com- 
mercial rivalry of England and Franco to play off the one power 
against the other. The release of all Christian slaves was not 
effected till after the bombardment of Algiers ; and the definite 
abam^pnrnent of piracy may be dated from the presentation to the 
bey in 1819 of a collective note of the powers aasembled at Aix-la- 
Chapollo. The Government had not elasticity enough to adapt 
itself to so profound a change in its ancient traditions ; the finances 
became more and more hopelessly embarrassed, in spite of ruinous 
taxation ; and attempts at European innovations in the court and 
army made matters only worse, so long ns no attempt was made to 
improve the internal condition of tho country. In the third 
quarter of the 19th century not more than a tenth part of the 
fertile land was under cultivation, and the yearly charge on the 
public debt exceeded the whole annual revenue. In these circum- 
stances only the rivalry of the European powers that had interests 
in Tunis protracted from year to year the inevitable -evolution. 
The French had long regarded the dominions of tho bey as their 
natural inheritance, and in 1881, having got a grievance against 
the bey in a commercial transaction of the FrcncJi African Society, 
with tho execution of which ho had interfered (tho affair of the 
Enfida estate), a French force crossed the Algerian frontier under 
pretext of chastising tho iiidepcndeiit Krouinir or Khomair tribes 
in the north-east of the regency, and, (luickly dropping the mask, 
advanced on the capital and compelled the bey to accept the French 
protectorate. Tho actual conquest of the country 'W’as not effected 
without a serious struggle with Moslem fanaticism ; but all Tunis 
was brought completely under French jurisdictiou and administra- 
tion, supj)orted by military posts at every important point. Tho 
power of the bey is null and his dignity merely nominal, — a fact 
acknowledged by Great Britain by tho surrender in 1883 of Her 
Majesty’s consular jurisdiction in the regency. 

Literature. — Of Aral)ic Hources accessible in translations the geogra^Ical 
works of Ya'kubi (Descript io al Magrihi, Iw De Oopje, Iveydeti, 18^), Al-Bakrf 
(Descr. de VAfrique scpkidr.^ by De Hlane, Paris, 18fi9; Arabic text, ihid., 1867), 
and KdHsl (Descr. de VAfrique, Ac., by Dozy and De Ooeje, Leyden, 1866) belong 
to the 10th, 11th, and 12th centuries n*fipcct,ively ; the history of Ibn Khaldi'in 
dee Tierhtreet by De Blane, 4 vols,, Algiers, 1852-66) Includes the earlier 
Hafsites, that of Al-Kairawdni (Hist, de VAfrique, by Pidlissier and Rdmusat. 
Paris, 184v6, in Sclent, de VAlghie, vol. vii.; Arabic text, Tunis, 1286 a.h.) 
deals esi)ecially with Tunis, and goes down to 1C81. The geograpliy of Tunis 
is treated by K. Pellissier (Erplor. Scient. de VAlgM-e, vol. xvi., Paris, 1858), 
C. TisHot ((Hog. Comparee de la Province Pomaine d'Afrique, vol. i., Paris, 1884), 
and Pi esse (Itinhaire de VAlgtirle, Ac., new cd., Paris, 1887), and in Murray^s 
Handbook, by Sir R. Playfair (1887), who has also published Trareds in the Foot- 
steps of Bruce i n Alg. and (London, 1887). A Frencli survey is in progress, 
and some of tho maps are published. For the nio<lcm Id story, see Rousseau, 
Annales Tunieit'nnes (Algiers, 1864), and Rroadlcy, Tunis Past and Present 
(Edinburgh, 1882) ; (or tljc archccology, Davis, Carthage and her Remains (Lon- 
don, I860), Guerin, Voyage A rchdologique (IS62), and D'Hcrisson, Mission ArdUol. 
en Tunisie (Paris, 188i). Tlie excellent description of Africa by Leo Afi-icanas 
is in Ramusio and Purchas. Shaw’s 2'rawls (1788) may still be consulted. Of 
other books of travels Maltzan's Reise (Leipsic, 1870) <leserves mention. 

TUNIS, capital of the regency of the same name, in 
36* 50' N. lat. and 10* 12' E. long., is situated on an 
isthmus between two salt lakes, a marshy sebkha to the 
south-west and tho shallow Boheira to the north-east. 
The latter is twelve miles in circumference, and on the 
side opposite Tunis is connected with the Bay of Tunis at 
the port of Goletta (Ilallj: al-Wad) by a short canal. The 
old town, of wihich the walls have in great part disap- 
peared, lies between two suburbs, tho Rib4t al-Soweika on 
the north and the Hibat Bab al-Jezlra on the south. These 
suburbs were surrounded by a wall in the beginning of tho 
19 th century. Between the old town and the Marine Gate 
on the Boheira a European quarter, containing tho palace 
of the resident, public offices, the provisional cathedral, and 
huge blocks of new houses in the French style, has sprung 
up. At the extreme west of the old town is tho citadel, 
now used as barracks, whose lofty circuit includes the 
mosque built by Abii Zakariyd the Hafsite in 1232. To 
the same century belongs the great mosque of tho Olive 
Tree (JdinF al-Zeitiina) in the centre of the townf with its 
many domes and spacious cloister, which qiossesses 6. library 
and sewes as a*college for some 450 students of Moslem 
learning. To the north near the walla of the old town ris^ 
the dome of the mosque named after Sldl Mahrez, a re- 
nowned saint of the 5th century of tho Flight, whose 
tomb gives it a right of sanctuary for debtors. There are 
many other mosques and chapels, but all are closed against 
Christians. The palace of the bey, between the citadekanA 
i the mosque of the Olive Tree, is partly in bad French taste, 
but contains some rooms of the 18th century with admi^ 
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able Moorish decoration in the delicate stucco arabesque 
work for which Tunis was formerly famous. The chief 
attraction of the old town lies in its bazaars, which retain 
their Oriental character unimpaired. Water is supplied 
to numerous fountains by an ancient aqueduct from J ebel 
Zaghwiin, repaired at a cost of half a million sterling by the 
late Bey Mohammed al-S‘‘'dik. The principal educational 
establishments besides that of the great mosque are the 
5Adiklya college, founded in 1875 for gratuitous instruction 
in Arabic and European subjects, the college of St Charles, 
conducted by priests and open to Christians and Moslems 
alike, and the normal school, founded in 1 884 by the bey to 
train teachers in the French language and European ideas. 
The population of Tunis is about 125,000, of whom one- 
fifth are Jews and one-fifth Europeans, chiefly Maltese and 
Italians. 

Tho environs of Tunis aro admirable from the beautiful views 
they present ; tho finest projects are from the hill on tlie south- 
east, which is crowned by a French fort, and from tlie Belveder on 
the north of the town (Jebel al-Tuba), on which stands a very ancient 
fortress. Half-an-hour’s drive west of tho town is tho decaying 
palace called tho Bardo, a little town in itself, remarkable for tho 
“ lion court " and some apartments in tlie Moorish style. The j>ort of 
Goletta, w'ith 4000 inhabitants, is connected with Tunis by a railway 
10 miles long. Tho older or southern iwirt of tho town next tho 
canal has a fortress, now used as barracks, built by the Turks on 
the site of the Spanish fortress destroyed in 1574. The ruins of 
Carthage lie a few miles north of Gohdta. The chief manufactures 
of Tunis are still textiles, ns in the time of Loo Africanus. Tho 
manufacture of silk dates from the settlement of Moorish refugees 
from Spain about 1600. There are also tanneries, a tobacco factoiy, 
and some minor industries. The annual ext>ort8 of grain, oil, stulis, 
hides, and es.sen(’e3 are valued at £720,000, and the imports, chiefly 
of cotton goo<la, at £560,000. There are two French steaihers 
weekly between Marseilles and Goletta, and the coast toivns are 
served and connected with Malta both by French and Italian 
packets. 

History , — Tunis W'as a Carthaginian city and is repeatedly men- 
tioned in the history of the Punic wars. Strabo speaks of its hot 
baths and quarries. Under tho Arabs it rose to importance, be- 
came tho usual port for those going from Kairw'an to Sbain, and 
was one of the residences of the Ag]ilabitc.s. In the 10th century 
it suffered severely, and was repeatedly pillaged in tho wars of the 
Fitimitos with Abd Yazid and the ZenAta Berbers. For its later 
fortunes see above in the history of the country, of which since the 
accession of the Ilafsitcs it has been the capital. 

TUNNELLING. The process of making a more or 
les.s horizontal underground passage, or tunnel, without 
removing the top soil is known as tunnelling. In former 
times any long tube-like pa.ssage, however constructed, was 
called a tunnel. At the present day the word is sometimes 
popularly applied to an underground passage constructed 
by trenching down from the surface to build the arching 
and then refilling with the top soil ; but a passage so con- 
structed, although indistinguishable from a tunnel when 
completed, is more correctly termed a “ covered way,” and 
the operations “ cutting and covering,” instead of tunnel- 
ling. Making a small tunnel, afterwards to be converted 
into a larger one, is called “ driving a heading,” and in 
mining operations .small tunnels are termed galleries,” 
“driftways,” and “ adits.” If the •underground passage is 
vertical it is a shaft ; if the shaft is commenced at tho 
surface the operations are known as “sinking,” and it 
is called a “ rising ” if worked upwards from a previously 
constructed heading or gallery. 

TunneSling has-been effected by natural forces to a 
far greater extent than by man. In limestone districts 
hftiuraerable swallow-holes, or shafts, have been sunk by the 
rain water following joints and dissolving the rock, and 
from the liottom of these shafts tunnels have been excavated 
to the sides of hills in a manner strictly analogous to the 
ordinary method of executing a tunnel by sinking shafts 
ai iniervals and driving headings therefrom. Many rivers 
find thus a course underground. In Asia Minor one of the 
rivers ou the route of the Mersina Railway extension pierces 


a hill by means of a natural tunnel, whilst a little south at 
Seleucia another river flows through a tunnel, 20 feet wide 
and 23 feet high, cut 1600 years ago through rock so 
hard that the chisel marks are still discernible. The 
Mammoth cave of Kentucky and the Pe^k caves of 
Derbyshire are examples of natural tunnelling,^ Mineral 
springs bring up vast quantities of matter in solution. It 
has been estimated that the Old Well Spring at^Bath has < 
discharged since the commencement of the 19th century 
solids equivalent to tho excavation of a 6 feet by 3 feet 
heading 7 miles long ] and yet the water is perfectly clear 
and the daily flow is only the 150th part of that pumped 
out of the great railway tunnel under the Severn. Tunnel- 
ling is also carried on to an enormous extent by the action 
of the sea. Where the Atlantic rollers break oi^ the west 
coast of Ireland, on the seaboard of the western Highlands 
of Scotland, and elsewhere, numberless caves and tunnels 
have been formed in the cliffs, beside which artificial 
tunnelling operations appear insignificant. Tho most 
gigantic subaqueous demolition hitherto carried out by man 
was the blowing up in 1885 of Flood Rock,^a mass about 
9 acres in extent, near Long Island Sound, New York. 
To effect this gigantic work by a single instantaneoiA blast 
a shaft was sunk 64 feet below sea level, from the bottom 
of which four miles of tunnels or galleries were c^Hven so 
as to completely honeycomb tho rock. Tho 'roof rock 
ranged from 10 feet to 24 feet in thickness, and was 
supported by 467 pillars 15 feet square; 13,286 holes, 
averaging 9 feet in length and 3 inches in diameter, were 
drilled in tho pillars and roof. About 80,000 cubic yards 
of rock were excavated in the galleries and 27?), 000 re- 
mained to be blasted away. The holes were charged with 
110 tons of “rackarock,” a more powerful explosive than 
gunpowder, which was fired by electricity, when tho sea was 
lifted 100 feet over the whole area of the rock. Where 
natural forces eficct analogous results, the holes are bored 
and the headings driven by tho chemi(;al and mechanical 
action of the rain and sea, and the explosive force is ob- 
tained by tlie expansive action of air locked up in the 
fissures of the rock and compressed to many tons per square 
foot by impact from the waves. Artificial breakwaters 
have often been thus tunnelled into by the sea, the com- 
pressed air blowing out the blocks and the waves, carrying 
away the d6bris. 

With so many examples of natural caves and tunnels in 
existence it is not to be wondered at that tunnelling was 
one of the earliest works undertaken by man, first for 
dwellings and tombs, then for quarrying and mining, and 
finally for water supply, drainage, and other requirements 
of civilization. A Theban king on ascending the throne 
began at once to drive the tunnel which was to form his 
final resting place, and persevered with the work until 
death. The tomb of Menptah at Thebes was driven at 
a slope for a distance of 350 feet into the hill, when a 
shaft was sunk and the tunnel projected a further length 
of about 300 ^ feet, and enlarged into a chamber for the 
sarcophagus. Tunnelling on a ^arge scale was also carried 
on at the rock temples of Nubia and of India, and the 
architectural features of the entrances to some of these 
temples might be studied with advantage by th^ designers 
of modern tunnel fronts. Petrie has traced tlfe method 
underground quarrying followed by\,he Egyptians opposite 
the Pyramids. Paraltel galleries about 20 feet square 
were driven into the rock and cross galleHes cut, so that a 
hall 300 to 400 feet wide was formed, with ^ roof supported 
by rows of pillars 20 feet sauare and 20 feet apart. Blecks 
of stone were removed by nie >t^orkmen cutting grooves all 
round them, and, where the stone waanot required for use, 
but merely had to be removed to foftn a gallery, th^ 
grooves ^were wide enough for a man to stand up in. 
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Where granite, diorite, and other hard stone had to be 
cut, the work was done by tube drills and by saws supplied 
with corundum, or other hard gritty material, and water, 
— the drills leaving a cote of rock exactly like that of the 
modern dianjond drill. As instances of ancient tunnels 
through s^ft ground and requiring masonry arching, re- 
ference raa^ be made to the vaulted drain under the south- 
-east palace oftNimriiS and to the brick arched tunnel, 12 
feet high and 15 feet widb, under the Euphrates. In 
Algeria, Switzerland, and wherever the Eomans went, re- 
mains of tunnels for roads, drains, and water-supply are 
found. Pliny refers to the tunnel constructed for the 
drainage of Lake Fucino as the greatest public work of 
the time. It was by far the longest tunnel in the world, 
being mor^ than 3| miles in length, and was driven under 
Monte Salviano, which necessitated shafts no less than 400 
feet in depth. Forty shafts and a number of “ cuniculi ” 
or inclined galleries were sunk, and the excavated material 
was drawn up in copper pails, of about ten gallons capacity, 
by windlasses. The tunnel was designed to be 10 feet high 
by 6 feet wicle^ but its actual cross section varied. It is 
stated that 30,000 labourers were occupied eleven years in 
its coifttruction. With modern appliances such a tunnel 
could be driven from the two ends without intermediate 
shafts in^eleven months. 

No pratftical advance was made on the tunnelling methods 
of the Komaijs until gunpowder came into use. Old en- 
gravings of mining o{)erations early in the 17th century 
show that excavation was still accomplished by pickaxes 
or hammer and chisel, and that wood fires were lighted at 
* the ends of the headings to split and soften the rock in 
advance (see fig. 1). Crude methods of ventilation by 



Fia. 1. — Method of mining, 1621. (From De Re Metallica^ Basel, 1621.) 
shaking cloths •in the headings and by placing inclined 
boards at the top of the shafts are also o#i record. In 
1766 a tunnel 9 feet wide, 12 feet high, and 2880 yards 
long was commenced on the Grand Trunk Canal, England, 
and completed eleven years later ; and this was followed 
by many otters. On the introduction of railways tunnel- 
Kng became one of the. ordinary incidents of a contractors 
work; probably upwards of 4000 ^railway tunnels have 
been executed. • 

SubaqueoiM Tunnelling , — In 1825 Brunei commenced and in 
1848 completed the Thames tunnel, which was driven at imiiits 
thromgh liquid mud hy the aid of a “shield” at a cost of about 
£1800 per uneal yard. It is now U8#d by the East London Railway. 
In 1872 Chesborough began tunnelling under the Detroit river, 
between Canada an^Mifthi^n, U.S., but the work was abandoned 
owin^ to continued irruptions of water after some 600 yards of 
hea^gs had been driven. 


The most important subaqueous work yet accomplished— the 
Severn tunnel, 4J miles in len^h — was commenced in 1873 and 
finished in 1886, Messrs Hawkshaw, Son, Hay ter, and Richardson 
being the engineers and Mr T. A. Walker tlie contractor. The bed 
of the Severn is formed principally of marls, sandstones, and con- 
glomerates in nearly horizontal strata, overlying highly inclined 
coal measures, shales, and sandstones, which are also exposed in 
the bed of the river. The tunnel is made almost wholly in the 
Trios and Coal Measure formations, but for a short distance at its 
eastern end it passes through gravel. The lowest part of the line is 
below the “Shoots,” where the depth is 60 feet at low water and 100 
feet at high water, and the thickness of Pennant sandstone over the 
brickwork of the tunnel is 46 feet. Under the Salmon Pool, a de- 
pression in the bod of the river on the English side, there is a cover 
of only 30 feet of Trias marl. Much water was met with through- 
out. In 1879 the works were flooded for some months by a largo 
land spring on the Welsh side of the river. The water which sup- 
plied the spring came from fissures in the carboniferous limestone, 
which was met with only at this place, and it is now conveyed by 
a side beading parallel to the tunnel to a shaft 29 feet in diameter, 
in which are fixed pumps of adequate power. On another occasion 
the works wore flooded by water which burst through a hole in 
the river bed at the Salmon Pool. This hole, which was in the 
Trias marl and had an area of 16 feet by 10 feet, was subsequently 
tilled with clay and the works were completed beneath it. The 
tunnel is for a double lino of railway and is lined throughout with 
vitrified bricks set in Portland cement mortar. A heading was 
first driven entirely across the river to test the ground and sub- 
sequently another heading at a lower level. “Breakups” were 
made at intervals of two to five chains and the arching was carried 
on at each of these points. All parts of the excavation were 
timbered, and the greatest amount excavated in any one week was 
6000 cubic yards. Owing to the inrush of water it was frequently 
necessary to completely roof the timbering with felt or corrugated 
iron before the bricklayers could commence the arching. The total 
amount of water raised at all the pumping stations is about 
27,000,000 gallons in twenty-four hours ; but the total pumping 
power provided is equal to 66,000,000 gallons in twenty -four hours. 
The ventilation is effected by a fan of the Guibal pattern, 40 feet 
in diameter and 12 feet wide, making forty- three revolutions and 
drawing 447,000 cubic feet of air per minute from the tunnel through 
an 18-feet shaft at Sudbrooko (Monmouth). 

Another example of subaqueous tunnelling, second only in im- 
ortance to the foregoing, is the Mersey tunnm, the length of which 
etween the pumping shafts on each side of the river is 1 mile. 
From each shaft a drainage heading was driven through the red 
sandstone with a rising gradient towards the centre of the river. 
This heading was partly bored out by a Beaumont machine to a 
diameter of 7 feet 4 inches, and at a rate attaining occasionally 65 
lineal yards per week. All of the tunnel excavation, amounting 
to 320,000 cubic yards, was got out by hand labour, since heavy blast- 
ing would have shaken the rock. The minimum cover between tlio 
top of the arch and the bed of the river is 30 feet. Pumping 
machinery is provided for 27,000,000 gallons per day, whicn is 
more than lion ole the usual quantity of w'atcr ; and ample ventila- 
tion is secured by two 80 - feet diameter and two 40 - foot diameter 
Guibal fans. Messrs Brunlees and Fox were the engineers, and 
Messrs Waddell the contractors for the works, which were opened 
in 1886, about 6 years after the commencement of operations. 

Proposals for the construction of a tunnel about 80 miles in 
length to connect England and France have been brought forward 
periodically from the commencement of the 19th century, but 
nothing was done until 1881, when preliminary works of some im- 
portance were commenced by Sir Euward Watkin and the South- 
Eastern Railway Company. At the proposed point of crossing the 
deepest ])art of the channel is 210 feet, and, as the beds on the 
English side and those on the French side, so far as relates to 
tlio grey chalk and chalk marl, are each 225 feet thick, it is assumed 
that those strata are continuous and that the tunnel would be 
driven through a water-tiglit material. Shafts have been sunk near 
Folkestone, and experimental headings liave been driven 2000 yards 
under the sea, on the lino of the tunnel. The heading, 7 feet in 
diameter, was cut by a Beaumont boring machine, having two arms 
with steel teeth, and driven by comjiressed air ; the usual rate of 
progress was 15 lineal yards per day. * 

A partially constructed subaqueous tunnel naw lies drovmed under 
the Hudson river at New York. An attempt was made to drive 
a double tunnel through the mud and silt forming the river bod. 
In 1880, when about a hundred yards had been completed, the 
water burst in, and twenty men were drowned. Work was sub- 
sequently resumed on the following plan (see fig. 2). A pilot tunnel, 
consisting of an iron tube of 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, wlw 
advanced from 80 to 40 feet ahead of the main tunnel, to form'a firm 
support for the iron plates of the latter by means of radial scre^^ 
Compressed air, pumped into the tunnel at a pressure of alxftit 20 
ft per square inch, prevented the weight of silt and water ftom 
crushing the plating and flowing into tne tunnel. The excavated 
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silt was mired with water and ejected by compressed air. Between I 
the shafts the length of the proposed tunnel is 1 mile, and about 



one-eighth of tho distance had been accomplished when the works 
were stopped for financial reasons. 

Small subaqueous tunnels have been driven through clay without 
difficulty under Lakes Michigan and Erie, and elsewhere in America. 
In England a heading was driven nearly across the Thames in 1807, 
and eighty years later two 10 feet 6 inch iron-lined tunnels were 
constructed under the river close to tho foundation of London 
Bridge by Mr Greathoad, with the aid of a simple annular shield 
advanced by six hydraulic presses. Where open gravel or \^ater 
has to be tunnelled throu^^i a diaphragm^ must be fitted to the 
shield. Mallet proposed in 1858 to carry in this way a tubular 
tunnel across tho English Channel. Various plans have been 
suggested for tho removal of the soil in advance of the shield. Mr 
Greathead would effect it by tho circulation of a closed current of 
water, carrying the stuff through tho sliield from front to back ; 
and an American plan provides for f()r(!ing it bodily out of the 
way by a j)l()ugh -shaped shield, aided by jets of water at a very 
high pressure. 

Tumulliyig tJiroitgh Mountains. — Where a gi’cat thickness of rock 
overlies a tunnel, it is necessary to do the work wholly from tho 
two ends, without intermediate shafts. Tho lu'ohlcm resolves itself 
into devising the most expeditious way of excavating and removing 
tho rock, and there arc none of the uncertainties and difficulties 
which make subaqueous tunnelling of so liigh an interest. Ex- 
perience has led to great advances in speed and ccouomy, as will 
no seen from tho following particulars of the throe tunnels through 
tho Alps, tljo longest yet constructed. 


Tunnel. 

Length. 

ProgH'.ss Day. 

Cost. 


Miles. 

t 

Idneal Yards. 

Per Lineal Yard. 

Mont Crnis 


2-r.7 ' 

£226 

8t Gotthard 


6-01 

143 

Arlbeix 


9 07 

108 


In 1857 the first blast was fired in connexion with the Mont 
% Cenia works ; in 1861 machine drilling was introduced ; and in 
1871 tho tumud was opened for traffic. With the exception of 
about 300 yards the tunnel is lined throughout with brick or stone. 
Little interest now attaches to tho method of tunnelling adopted 
_ at Mont Cenis, as it is in several resj)eets obsolete. During the 
first four years of liaiid labour the average progress was not more 
than 9 inches per day on each side of the Alps ; hut with compressed- 
air rock-drills the rate towards the end w'as five times greater. 

In 1872 the St Gotthard tunnel was commenced and in 1881 the 
first locomotive ran through it. Mechanical drills were used from 
the commencement.^ Tunnelling was carrietl on by driving in 
advance a top heading about 8 foot square, thVn enlarging this 
sideways, and finally sinking the excavation to invert level (see 
fi^s. 3 and 4). Air for working the rock-drills was compressed to 
seven atmospheres by turbines of about 2000 horse-power. Six to 
to eight Forroux drills, making about 180 blows a minute, were 
mounted on a carriage and pushed up to the point of attack. From 
thirteen to eighteen holes wore drilled by the machine and its 
sixteen attendants to depths of from 2' 7" to 4' 3" in three to five 
Iwiirc; and the work of charging with dynamite, firing, and clearing 
away was then done by twenty -two men in three to four hours. 
The charge jicr hole averaged IJ lb, and after firing a strong current 
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of compressed air w^aa directed over the face of the excavation. 
Four sets of holes were under favourable circumstances drilled in 



Fias. 3 and 4. — Method of excavation in St Gotthard tunueh 

twenty-four hour.s, which rendered a progress of 13 feet per day in 
such rock as gneiss attainable in each heading. . 

The driving of the Arlbcrg tunnel was commenced in 1880 and 
the work was completed in little more than three years. The main 
heading was driven along the bottom of th6 tunnel and shafts wore 
opened up 26 to 70 yards apart, from which smaller headings wore 
driven right and left. The tunnel was enlarged to its full section 
at different points simultaneously in lengths of 8 vafds, the excava- 
tion of each occupying about twenty days, and tho masonry 14 
days. Ferroilx percussion air drills an^l Brandt rotary hydraulic 
drills were used, and the performance of the latter w'as especially 
satisfactory. After eacli blast a fine spray of water w^ injected, 
which assisted the ventilation materially. In tho St’ Gotthard 
tunnel the dis(;hargo of the air drills wns relied on for *Ventilation, 
In the Arlbcrg tunnel over 8000 cubic feet of air per minute wci'e 
thrown in by ventilators. In a long tunnel the mfuk transport of 
materials is of e<pial importance with rapid drilling and blasting. 
In the Arlbcrg, to keep pace with the miners, 900 tons of Ifexcavated 
material bad to be removed, and 350 tons of masonry to bo in- 
trodu(!ed, (laily at ea(di end of tho tunnel, which necessitated tho 
transit of 450 wagons. This traffic was (larried on over a length of 
3^ miles on a single track of 27 -inch gauge with two sidings. When 
the locomotives ran into the tunnel the fires were damped down, 
and, as the pressure in the boiler was fifteen atmospheres, the stored- 
iip heat in the water furnished the necc^ssary power. The cost per 
lineal yard varied according to tho thickness of masonry lining and 
! the distance from the mouth of the tunnel. For the first 1000 
yards from the entrance the prices per lineal yard were £11, 83. 
•for the lower heading; £7, 12s. for tho upper one ; £30, lOs. for 
the unlined tunnel ; £45 for the tunnel with a thin lining of 
masonry; and £124, 58. with a lining 3 feet thick at tho arch, 
4 feet at the aides, and 2 feet 8 inches at tho invert. 

Zo?ig Tunmls , — Tlie new Croton aqueduct tunnel from Croton 
dam to tho reservoir in Now York is worth of note both for its 
great length and the rapid progress made with it. Tlje distance 
IS 33J miles and practically the whole is tunnelled through rock. 
Shafts were sunk about 1^ miles apart and headings driven each 
way. Ingersoll drills were chiefly used, and the rate of advance 
with the heading^ was in 1886 IJ miles per month. The old 
Croton aqueduct was 7 feet 8 inches wide by 8 feet^ inches high ; 
the new one is 13 feet 7 inches in width and height. 

Tunnelling in Tenons . — Where tunnels have to ne carried through 
soft soil and in proximity to valuable buildings special precautions 



Fias. 5 and 6. — Great Northerly Railway tunnel. Method of tunnel- 
ling imder the Metropolitan cattle market, London. 


have to bo taken to avoid settlement. Tho important Metropolitan 
tunnels constructed by Sir John Fowler have already been de- 
scribod under Railway (vol. xx. p. 289). Another successful ex- 
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ample of such work is the tunnel driven in 1886 by Mr Johnson, 
the Great Northern Company’s ennneer, under the Metropolitan 
cattle market. Where clear of buildings the tunnel was executed 
in 12-feet lengths measured from the nnishod brickwork, the ex- 
cavation extending another S feet. The face of the excavation was 
carried out in four sections, the first between the head trees and 
the first sill yfks formed with a rake of 1 in 4|, the second and 
third with a rake of 1 in 6, and the fourth was vertical, the whole 
face being (j^ose bearded (see fi^. 6 and 6). The arch and side 
•^alls were eight|ring8 and the invert siK rings thick. A 12-feet 
length was completed in 12 tc^l^ days, and the subsidence in the 
ground was al^ut 8^ inches. Under buildings and roads the 
tunnel was executed in 6-feet lengths. The crown bars, 15 inches 
in diameter, alternating six and seven in number, were built in with 
solid brickwork in cement and hard w^ood wedging. The skeleton 
centres for the arclfing were supported by props notched into the 
ribs and provided with wedges for tightening up. A 6-fcet length 
was built in six days, ai^ the surface subsidence, consequent upon 
the irniiossibility of exactly fitting the poling boards to the clay, 
was only from 1 inch to 1} inches. Several heavy buildings were 
tunnelled unefer without any structural damage arising. 

Where open ballast and running sand heavily charged with water 
are met with a tun- 
nel cannot be driven 
on the ordinary sys- 
tem without ^ri- 
ously endangering 
adjoinin^^builuings. 

To moot such cases, 
and also to provide 
a safe mean# of tun- | 
nelling undq^ dock 
basins, canals, and 
rivers, the pneii- 
matic shield (see 
fig. 7) was designed 
by Mr Benjamin 
Baker. The shield 
*is supported against 
external pressure 
by vertical girders 
about 6 feet apart. 

Horizontal shelves 
of steel plates with 
cutting edges are 
spaced about 4 feet 
apart, and the face 
of the shield is 
closed by vertical 
plates and slides ; 
the arrangement is 



Mr B. Baker’s pneumatic shield. 


such that any slide can be opened to admit of the ballast or sand 
being excavated, whilst the compressed air filling the tunnel pre- 
vents the infiux of water during the process. Where hard water- 
tight clay is encountered, sections of tbe shield plates are unbolted 
to admit miners. When sufficient material has been excavated the 
shield is advanced by hydraulic pressure and the biick arching built. 

See Aqukduct and Railway ; also Drinker’s Tunnelling^ Now York, 1878 
(a most important M8)rk); and /Voc. Inet. Civ. Eng., art. “Tunnels.” (R. B.) 


TUNNY {ThynnuB thynnus)^ one of the largest fishes of 
the family of Mackerels, belongs to the genus of which the 
Bonito {Th, pelamys) and the Albacores {Th. alhacora^ Th. 
alalonga^ <kc.) are equally well-known members. From 
the latter the tunny is distinguished by its much shorter 
pectoral fins, which reach backwards only to, or nearly to, 
the end of the first dorsal fin. It possesses nine short fin- 
lete behind the dorsal, and eight behind the anal fin. Its 
colour is dark bluish above, and greyish, tinged And spotted 
with silvery, below. The tunny is a pelagic fish, but 
periodically approaches the shore, wandering in large 
shoals, at least in the Mediterranean, within well -ascer- 
tained areas along the coast. The causes by which its 
waaderings are regulated* in the Atlantic Ocean are much 
less understood ; it not unfrequently ai^pears in small com- 
panies or singly in the English Channel and in the German 
Ocean, probably in pursuit of the shoals of pilchards and 
herrings on which It feeds. The regularity of its appear- 
ance on certain parts of the ooasfe of the Mediterranean 
has led to the establishment of a systematic fishery, which 
has been carried on^rom the time of the Phoenicians to 
the present day. Immense numbers of tunnies were caught 


on the Spanish coast and in the Sea of Marmora, where, 
however, this industry has much declined. The Sardinian 
tunnies were considered to be of superior excellence. The 



Tunny {Thynnus thynnusi). 


greatest number is now caught on the north coast of Sicily, 
the fisheries of this island supplying most of the preserved 
tunny which is exported to other parts of the world. In 
ancient times the fish were preserved in salt, and that 
coming from Sardinia, which was specially esteemed by the 
Romans, was known as Salsamentum sardicum. At pre- 
sent preference is given to tunny preserved in oil. Many 
of the fishes, especially the smaller ones, are consumed 
fresh. The tunny occurs also in the South Pacific ; but 
several other species seem to take its place in the Indo- 
Pacific Ocean. It is one of the largest fishes, attaining 
to a length of ten feet and to a weight of more than a 
thousand pounds. 

On the tunny fisheries of ancient and modern times, see Cuvier 
and Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. ties Hoissms (vol. viii. pp. 71-92). 

TUNSTALL, a market town of Staffordshire, England, 
is sit^iated on a branch line of the London and North- 
Western Railway and on the Trent and Mersey Canal, 

4 miles north-west of Stoke and 168 north-west of London. 
Among the f)ublic buildings are the market (1858), town 
hall (1884), old court-house (now used as a free library 
and reading room), and board schools (1880). The chief 
manufactures are those peculiar to the Potteries district ; 
there are also largo iron-works (coal and iron being obtained 
m the neigh boiuhood), and brick and tile works. The 
town is chiefly the growth of the 19th century, and in 
1811 numbered only 1677 inhabitants. In 1885 it was 
included for parliamentary purposes in the borough of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. It is governed by a local board 
of twenty-four members. The population of the urban 
sanitary district (area 690 acres) was 13,540 in 1871, and 
14,244 in 1881. 

TURANIAN. This word means etymologically no 
more than “ not Iranian,” and in this sense the word Turan 
was used by Sasanian monarchs to cover those parts of their 
realm that did not belong to Iran. The application of the 
word to denote the Ural-Altaic family of languages is 
extremely unfortunate and seems to be falling out of use. 
See Philology, vol. xviii. p. 779. 

TURBINE. See Hydromechanics, vol. xii. p. 524. 

TURBOT,^ the largest and best known of a genua of 
flat fishes, which bears the appropriate systematic 

name of Rh, maximus. The turbot has great width of 
body, and is scalelesa, but is covered with conical bony 
tubercles. The eyes are on the left side of the body, the 
lower being slightly in advance of the upper ; the /nouth 
is large and armed with teeth of uniforiqly minute size. 
Tlie turbot is found all round the coasts of Europe (except 
in the extreme north), preferring a flat sandy bottom with • 
from 10 to 50 fathoms of water. The broad banks off the 
Dutch coast are a favourite resort. It is a voracious fish, 
and feeds on other fish, crustaceans, and mollusks. It 

^ The word “turbot” is of great antiquity, perliaps of Celtic origin ; 
it is preserved in French in the same form as in English, and is com^ , 
posed of two words, of which the second is identical with the “bu^ 
in*holibut and with the German “Butte,” which signifies flat fish. 
The German name for the tur>x>t is “ Steinbutte.” 
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seems to constantly change its abode, wandering northward 
during the summer, and going into deeper water in the 
cold season. Some thirty years ago it was estimated that 
the Dutch supplied turbot to the London market to the 
value of .£80,000 a year. At present (1887) the value of 
turbot annually sold in London cannot be ascertained ; 
but it must be several times that amount, and is principally 
earned by English line-fishermen and trawlers. Although 
the turbot abounds off the west coast of Ireland, the 
fishing is not carried on with the same energy and success 
as in the English Channel and German Ocean. The turbot 
is also common, though not abundant, in the Mediterranean, 
and is replaced in the Black Sea by an allied species with 
much larger bony tubercles {Rh, ms^oticiis). Both species 
grow to a large size, being usually sold at from 5 to 10 Ib ; 
but the common turbot is stated to attain to a weight of 30 
ft). Both from its size and the excellent flavour of its flesh 
it ranks next after the codfish among British sea-fishes. 

TURENNE, Henri de la Tour d’ Auvergne, Vicomte 
DB (1611-1675), a famous French general of the 17th 
century, was the second son of Henri, Due de Bouillon, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of William I., prince of Orange, and 
was born at Sedan on 11th Sei>tember 1611. He was 
carefully educated in the strictest doctrines of the Reformed 
religion, and at the age of thirteen was sent to learn war 
from his uncles Maurice and Henry of Nassau in the 
campaigns of these princes again.st the Spaniards. In 
1626 he received a commission as captain of infantry 
in the service of Holland, and by 1630 had shown such 
military capacity that Richelieu invited him back to France 
and appointed him colonel of a regiment. He was present 
at the relief of Casale, and on 2l.st June 1635 was made 
a mar6chal de camp for his services at the siege of La Motte 
in Lorraine under De la Force. In that year he took com- 
mand of a division in the army under Cardinal La Valette 
in the defence of Mainz, and, when the cardinaFs army 
had. to fall back on Metz from want of provisions, Turenne 
commanded the rear -guard, covering the retreat with** 
admirable skill. In 1636 he was present under La Valette 
at the siege of Saverne, where ho was wounded, and in the 
campaign in Francho Comt6 ; in 1637 he served under 
the same commander in Flanders, took Landrecies, and 
drove back the cardinal infant from Maubeuge. In 1638 
he served under Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar at the siege of 
Breisach, and in the following year was transferred to the 
army of DTIarcourt in Italy. It was at this epoch that 
he established his fame as a general. In November 1639 
he covered the retreat of the army, and* fought a famous 
engagement, known as the battle of the route de Quiers” ; 
in 1640 he saved Casale, and insisted upon not abandoning 
the siege of Turin, which town surrendered on 24th Sep- 
tember ; in 1641 he took Coni, Ceva, and Mondovi; and 
on 11th March 1642 he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general. After he had served for a short time 
in Roussillon, he was appointed by Richelieu in 1643 to 
the command of the army in Italy, under Thomas of 
Savoy, although his brother, the Due de Bouillon, had just 
before been arrested as an accomplice in the conspiracy of 
Cinq Mars. Mazarin did not exhibit quite so much confi- 
dence, ‘in Turenne, and in December 1643 removed him ' 
from Italy, sending him to collect the remains of Bernhard 
, of Saxe-Weimar^s army and form them once more into an 
organized force ; but he softened the transference by creat- 
ing Turenne a marshal of France on 16th May 1644. 

Turenne's four campaigns in Germany, which largely 
contributed to the peace of Westphalia, have always been 
^ r^rded as models in the art of war. In June 1644 he 
crossed the Rhine at Breisach, and was marching i^inst 
the Comte de Mercy, the Imperialist general, who was at 
Freiburg, when he was superseded by the Due d’Enghien, 
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better known by his later title of the Prince de CondA 
D’Enghien, after fighting the three days^ battle of Freiburg, 
left the array again to Turenne, who took Philippsburg and 
Mainz, and then went into winter quarters. In May 1645 
Turenne was surprised by Mercy at Mari^thal and 
feated ; but he skilfully concentrated the Terrains o|^ hh 
army and retreated into Hesse, whpre ke was soon joined 
by D’Enghien. The two marshals, having rw)rganized thek 
army, marched against Mercy and totally defeated him at 
Nordlingen on 3d August 1645, when Mercy was killed. 
D^Enghien again left the army to Turenne, who in con- 
junction with the Swedish army under Wrangel overran 
Franconia and Swabia, taking all the fortresses there in 
1646. In 1647 he conducted a still more masterly cam- 
paign, and after beating the Bavariahs and Im^)eriali8t8 in 
two engagements he and the Swedes occupied Bavaria, 
and drove the old duke out of his dominions. 

When the troubles of the Fronde (see France, vol. ix. 
p. 672, and Mazarin) broke out, Turenne, who was in com- 
mand of the veteran troops of Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar 
in Alsace, hesitated which side to take, till the Duchesse 
de LoNOuy,viLLE {q.v,)y with whom he fell violentl;j^ in love, 
persuaded him to side with the peft-lement. But his troops 
refused to follow him, and ho had to fly with her to 
Flanders. He there took a command in the Spanish army 
under Don Estevan Gomar, and, when tryi^'to raise the 
siege of R6thel, was utterly defeated by Dq FTessis-Praslin. 
But in 1652 he defeated Cond6 at Gien, and nearly an- 
nihilated his army in the battle of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. When the troubles of the Fronde were over, 
Turenne marched upon the frontier, and in several cam-* 
paigns defeated the Si)aniard8 over and over again, by these 
victories paving the way for the peace of the Pyrenees 
(1659), the natural complement of the peace of West- 
phalia. In these campaigns he had once more to fight 
against Cond^, general-in-chief of the armies of Spain, and 
in 1654 he showed his superiority by raising the siege of 
Arras and driving the Spaniards from their lines. In 
1656 Cond6, assisted by Don John of Austria, won an 
exactly similar victory and relieved Valenciennes, which 
Turenne was besieging. The prolonged contest between 
the two was decided in 1658 by Tureniie’s victory of the 
Dunes, in which Cromweirs contingent of 6Q00 soldiers 
took part. 

Louis XIV. now began to rule in reality, and one of his 
first acts was* to create Turenne in 1660 marshal-general 
of the armies of France. Seven years slater Turenne 
occupied French Flanders and took all the fortresses in 
that province, though the king was nominally in com- 
mand of the army, — an exploit equalled in the following 
year by Condi’s rapid occupation of Franche Comt4. 
It was in 1668 that Turenne made his notorious change 
of faith. Born of Calvinist parents and educated a 
Protestant, he had in compliance with the tenets of his 
religion refused to marry one of Richelieu’s nieces in 1639, 
and had ejfentually married a daughter^ of the Protestant 
Marshal de la Force. But it can hardly be believed that 
he was converted at the age of fifty-seven from religious 
convictions. In 1672 the second great European war 
broke out, brought about by the ambition of Louis XIV, 
Turenne once more took command of the aVmy, which jie 
king accompanied, and speedily occupied the greater part 
of Holland, which, •however, they were forced to evacuate 
owing to the Dutch cutting their dykes. In the following 
year Turenne marched into Westphajia to oppose the 
imperialist forces, and, ^though his army was email com^ 
pared to that of Montecuciili, the imperialist general, he 
managed to make head against both him and the elector 
of Brandenburg. In 1673 he was compelled to act on the 
def erosive ; but in 1674 in spite of his inferiority of numbers 
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he boldly resumed the aggressive. Crossing the Rhine at 
Philippsburg in June, and marching rapidly to Sinsheim, 
he defeated the imperialist general Caprara and the duke 
of Lorraine. He then retired for a time, but in December 
of the same ye|ir he made a sudden rush into the enemy’s 
winty quarters and utterly routed the elector of Branden- 
burg, who was thai> general of the imperialists, at Colmar. 
Between the* baitle of Sinsheim and^the dash at Colmar, 
Turenne, under orders from Louvois, committed the acts 
which are the* greatest blot upon his fame by devastat- 
ing the Palatinate. After the rout of Colmar, and the 
defeat of Tiirkheim which followed it, he laid waste the 
greater part of Alsace, as a defensive measure against 
another advance of the imperialists. He then advanced 
into the he^rt of GcAnany, and again met Montecuculi, 
who had succeeded the elector of Brandenburg as general- 
in-chief. The two generals manoeuvred for four months in 
much the same way as Wellington and Marmont marched 
and counter-marched before the battle of Salamanca ; at 
last, on 27th July 1675, their field of oattle was chosen, 
and, as Turenna jvas directing the position of a battery, he 
was struck by a cannon ball and killed on the spot. The 
news of^is death was fcceived with universal sorrow; 
Fl6chier, Mascaron, Saint-fivremond, and Lamoignon wrote 
tlogt^ of Mm ; and Madame de Sevign6 describes the 
consternatioh caused by his sudden loss. His body was 
taken to 8t-Derjis, and buried with the kings of France. 
Even the extreme revolutionists of 1793 respected it, and, 
when the 'bones of the sovereigns were thrown to the 
winds, the remains of Turenne were preserved at the 
tnuseum of natural history until 23rd September 1800, 
when they were removed by order of Bonaparte to the 
church of the Invalides at Paris, where they still rest. 

Turenne’a fame rests on his military a(;hievementa ; as a man ho 
was not more distinguished for his virtues than the duke of Marl- 
borough, whom in many respects ho resembled. Ho had indeed 
the calmness of all philosophic, cold-minded temperaments, but 
few other praiseworthy qualities. As a politician he holds no high 
place. ^ ^ (H. M. S.) 

TURGAI, a Russian province in Central Asia, formerly 
a part of the Kirghiz steppe, and now embodied in the 
governor-generalship of the Steppes, is bounded by Uralsk 
and Orenburg on the W. and N., by Akmolinsk on the 
E., and by ^^yr-Daria and the Sea of Aral on the S. This 
extensive and irregularly-shaped territory, which has an 
area (176,800 square miles) as large as that of Caucasia 
and Transcaucasia taken together, belongef to the Aral- 
Cospian depression. It has, however, the Mugojar Hills 
on its western border and includes a part of the southern 
Urals ; and from Akmolinsk it is separated by a range of 
hills which runs between the two chief rivers of the 
Kirghiz steppe — the Turgai and the Sary-su. In the north 
it includes the low belt of undulating land which stretches 
from the Mugojay Hills towards the north-east and sepa- 
rates the rivers belonging to the Aral basin from those 
which flow towards the Arctic Ocean, and beyond this 
range it embraced the upper Tobot. The remainder is 
steppe land, sloping gently towards the Sea of Aral. The 
Mugojar Hills consist of an undulating plateau nearly 
1000 feet in height, built up of Permian and Cretaceous 
deposits, andtieeply grooved by rivers. They are not the 
ind^endent chMn which our maps make them out to be ^ : 
they merely continue the Urals towards the south, and are 
connected with the Ust Urt plateau ky a range of hills 
which was formerly* an island of the Aral -Caspian Sea, 
Their northern extremity joins the undulating plateau 
(400 to^600 feet), built up of sandstones and marls, which 
separates the tributaries of the l^obot from those of the 
Ural, and falls by a rangp of steep crags — probably an old 

* See P. S. Nazaroiff, in Recberches Zoologiques dans lea Steppes 
dee Kiii^hizes,'’ in Bull, Soc, dea Naiur. dt Moscov}^ 1S86, No.‘ 4^ 
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shore-line of the Aral basin — towards the steppes. The 
steppe land of Turgai is only some 300 feet above the 
sea-level, and is dotted with lakes, of which the Tchotgar- 
denghiz, which receives the Turgai and its tributary the 
Irghiz, is the largest. The Turgai was, at a recent epoch, 
a large river flowing into the Sea of Aral and receiving an 
extensive system of tributaries, which are now lost in the 
sands before joining it. Remains of aquatic plants buried in 
the soil of the steppe, and shells of Myiilm and Cardiurriy 
both still found in the Sea of Aral, show that during the 
Glacial period this region was covered by the waters of 
the Aral-Caspian Sea. 

The climate of Turgai is exceedingly dry and continental. Orski 
a town of Orenburg, on its north-western border, has a January 
as cold as that of tl»o west coast of Nova Zemblu ( - 4“ Fahr.), while 
in July it is as hot as July in Morocco (73°); the corresponding 
figures for Irgliiz, in the centre of the province, are V and 77*. 

At Irghiz and Orsk tlie annual rainfall is somewhat under 10 and 
12 inches respectively (3 inches in summer). The west winds 
are desiccated before they reach the Turgai steppes, and the north - 
cast winds, which in winter bring cohl, dry snows from Siberia, 
raise in summer formidable clouds of sand. A climate dry is of 
coui’se incompatible with a vigorous forest growth. There is some 
timber on the southern Urals, the Mugojar Hills, and the w^ater* 
parting of the Tobot ; elsewhere trees are rare, — only shrubs, such 
as the wild cherry {Gcrams Chammcercunis) and the dwarf almond 
{Amygdalusnana) growing on the hilly slopes, while the rich black- 
earth soil of the steppe is chiefly covered with feather grass {Stipa 
peniicUa)^ the well-known ornament of the south Russian steppes. 

In spring the grass vegetation is luxuriant, and geese and cranes 
are attracted in vast numbers by the fields of the Kirghiz from 
the depth of the steppe. The jerboa (iJipus jaachun) and the mar- 
mot {Spennophihta I'^tfescevs) are characteristic; of the fauna of the 
region ; another species of marmot [Arctomys bohac) and the Cants 
corsoA) ifre common ; and the saiga antelope of Central Asia is occa- 
sionally met with. Further south the black earth disappears and 
with it the feather grass, its place being taken by its congener, Slim 
capillata. Trees disappear, and among the bushes along the banks 
of the rivers willows and the pseudo-acacia or Siberian pea tree 
{Caragava microphyla) are most prevalent. In the middle parts 
of the province the clayey soil is completely clothed with worm- 
wood {Artemisia fragniiis and A. monogyna)^ with a few gmssy 
plants on the hanks of the rivers and lakes (Lasiagrostis splmidens^ 
Hlhagi camelorum and A, kirghizorum^ Obione portulacoides, Halt- 
moiicndrum argenteiim) ; while largo areas consist of shifting sands, 
salt clays clothed w'ith a rich carpet of various Salsolaccas, and 
dried beds of old lakes. Such lakes as still exist, notwithstanding 
the rapid desiccation now going on, are surrounded by rush thickets, 

— the retreat of >vild boars. Turgai is tlms the borderland between 
the flora of Europe and that of Central Asia. 

In 1882 the population of Turgai wns estimated at 323,110, all 
nomad Kirghiz, with the exception of some 3600, who are settled 
in four villages officially described as towns. Agriculture is in its 
earliest stage of development; but some 100,000 qiiarters of corn 
are raised in the south-west by the Kirghiz, who .stdl some of it in 
Orenburg. Cattle -lireediiig is the chief occupation, and within 
the province there are some 800,000 horses, 335,000 cattle, about 

200.000 camels, and more than two million sheep. But the want 
of fodder in spring occasions violent murrains, which sometimes 
result in actual famino among the Kirghiz. Endeavours have 
recently been made to induce the people to make communal stores 
of hay, but the 300,000 cwts. yearly collected in this way are in- 
sufficient. The Kirghiz of the southern parts go in winter to the 
better sheltered parts of Syr-Daria, while in the summer some 

30.000 kibitkas (felt tents) of nomads come from the neighbouring 
j)rovince8 to graze tlieir cattle on the grassy steppes of Turgai. 
Some 30,000 cwts. of salt are annually got from tne lakes. The 
four settlements of the province are Tur^i, chief town and seat of 
the provincial administration, with less than 400 inhabitants, and 
the district towns” of Irghiz (920), Ak-tubc (400), and Kara- 
butak (800), the last two being more or less fortified. Several 
merchants in these carry on trade with the Kii;ghiz, exchanging 
manufactured goods •for wool and skins, which are sent to the 
frontier setflements of Orenburg. There is a brisk caravan traffic ^ 
through 'J'urgai, 

TURGOT. Annk Robert Jacques Turoot, Marquis 
BE l’Aulne (1727-1781), French statesman and economist, 
was born at Paris, 10th May 1727. He was the third son 
of Michel fitienne Turgot and of Madeleine Frangoise 
Martineau. Ilis family, which was ancient and noble, h * 
said to have been originally Scottish, but had long been, 
settled in Normandy. His ancestors early abandoned the 
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sword for the robe. Both his father and grandfather had 
been in the civil service of the state : his father was 
“ pr6v6t des marchanda ” at Paris, and won a high reputa- 
tion as a magistrate and administrator. Turgot in his 
childhood was timid, and showed in company an absent 
and embarrassed air, from which he never afterwards 
entirely freed himself, and which in later life was some- 
times unjustly attributed to hauteur. Ilis mother, through 
excessive or injudicious efforts to correct these faults, ap- 
pears to have aggravated them. He obtained his early 
education at the College Louis -le- Grand, and was after- 
wards a student of the College du Plessis. Ho then entered 
the seminary of St Sulpice, and thence passed to the Sor- 
bonne with the view of taking his licence in theology. 
But he decided finally in 1751 not to follow the ecclesi- 
astical profession. His opinions were inconsistent with 
that calling, and he said “ ho could not consent to wear a 
mask all his life.^* Ho showed at this time an enthusiastic 
love of literature and powers of memory which are de- 
scribed as “ prodigious,” as well as a penetrating intellect 
and a sound judgment. Wo have the testimony of the 
Abb6 Morellet, who was then his intimate acquaintance and 
constant companion, to the singular purity, the simplicity, 
modesty, and frank gaiety which characterized him. 

As prior of the Sorbonne (an honorary office conferred 
annually on some distinguished student) he wrote and 
delivered publicly in 1750 two remarkable pieces, — one 
On the Benefits V)hich the Christian Religion has conferred 
on Manicimf tho other On the Historical Progress of the 
Human Mind, Having chosen the law as his profession, 
he was appointed in 1752 ‘‘consoillcr substitut d'u pro- 
cureur g4n6ral,” and afterwards ‘‘conseiller au parlement.” 
The controversy arising from the refusal of the sacraments 
to the Jansenists by the archbishop of Paris being then 
agitated between tho j)arleinent and the clergy, Turgot 
wrote (1753) Letters to a Vicar-General on Toleration and 
a pamphlet entitled Le Cormliaieur^ in favour of religious 
liberty and against the interference of the temporal powev* 
in theological disputes. In 1753 he became “maltre des 
requites. He discharged his professional duties with 
scrupulous purity and conscientious industry. He con- 
tinued at the same time his studies in ancient and modern 
literature (including English and German), mathematics, 
astronomy, chemistry, and natural history, and frequented 
the salons of Madame do Graffigny (authoress of Les Lettres 
Pm'um^nnes\ Madame Geoffrin, and Madame du Deffand. 
Whilst he enjoyed the acquaintance and society of D^Alem- 
bert, Baron d’Holbach, Raynal, Matmontel, Morellet, 
Qaliani, Helv6tius, and other notabilities of the time, he 
maintained his intellectual independence and refused to 
connect himself with any party or political group. About 
this time ho also entered into relations with Quesnay and 
Qournay — the principal members of the physiocrats. He 
was attracted to them by tho similarity of their sentiments 
on social questions and their opinions on economic policy 
to those which he himself entertained. Turgot accompanied 
Gtournay in 1755 and 1756 in his official tours of inspec- 
tion as intendant of commerce, and on Gournay^s death in 
1759 ho wrote his JCloge. He then made a short visit to 
eastern France and a part of Switzerland. When he arrived 
at Geneva he went to see Voltaire at^ Les D61ices, and 
formed with him what proved to bo a lasting Wendship. 
He contributed about this period several articles to the 
Encyclopedic. In 1761 the controller-general Bertin ap- 
pointed him intendant of tho gmtralite of Limoges. In 
that district the mass of the people were sunk in poverty 
and barbarism ; the corv^es for the construction of roads 
akd the transport of military equipages were oppressive ; 
the country was depopulated by the requisitions for tho 
militia ; the taxation was excessive and unfairly distri- 


buted; the state of the roads was wretched; and the 
general condition of agriculture was deplorable. Turgot’s 
administration of the district lasted for thirteen years, and 
was marked by a steady pursuit of the public good, and a 
firm resistance to inertia, prejudice, and corruption. In 
particular he strongly maintained the causp of the in- 
dustrious poor, and insisted on a more equitable assess- 
ment of the public ocharges which pressed unduly upon 
them. With nobly disinteres/ied spirit he refused to be 
transferred to other gmh'alith in which the salary was 
higher and the administration easier. Rising above the 
common prejudices of the philosophes, he sought the co- 
operation of the clergy, both to inform him of everything 
relating to the circumstances of the people which it was 
desirable for him to know, and to 'explain t(^ their flocks 
the nature and objects of the measures he proposed to put 
in operation ; and he acknowledges that he found in them 
earnest and active auxiliaries. But he was not seconded 
as he ought to have been by the central Government, and 
had often to remonstrate with tho Abb4 Terray, minister 
of finance. During the scarcity of 1770 f».nd 1771, which 
was particularly severe in Limousin, he devoted himself 
with untiring assiduity to the rel-icf of the distrc&sed, and, 
when he had exhausted such public funds as were avail- 
able, incurred for the same object a personal debt of more 
than 20,000 livres. Shortly after the accession of Louis 
XVI. Turgot was appointed by Maurepas (19th July 1774) 
minister of marine, and in that capacity tegan at once to 
initiate important reforms and to conceive far-reaching 
projects. But he filled the post only for five weeks, being 
then (21st August) promoted to the ministry of finance; 
In his now office he addressed to the young king a declara- 
tion of the principles by which ho intended to bo guided : 
“ No bankruptcy, no increase of taxation, and no borrow- 
ing.” Economy and wise management were to be his only 
resources. Fearing the opposition he must encounter, he 
appealed to Louis to support him. By a decree of the 
13th September 1774, hero-established free trade in grain 
within the kingdom, which had been suspended by Terray, 
and authorized the importation of supplies from abroad ; 
the traffic in other alimentary substances was also relieved 
of many impediments, and various monopolies and exclu- 
sive privileges were abolished; the octroi tgixation was 
reformed, public works promoted, and improvements in 
agriculture encouraged. Some of these measures were 
made the pretext for disturbances, known as la guerre des 
farinesy which Turgot always suspected the. Prince de Conti 
of having fomented. The riots had to be suppressed by 
armed force, and the energetic action of the minister 
against them was made a ground of attack by his enemies. 
The parlement had been weakly recalled by Louis from 
the exile to which in the preceding reign Maupeou had 
condemned it. It now constituted itselt the organ of the 
resistance of menaced interests to the measures of Turgot, 
who would gladly have abolished it, providing in its place 
better poljtical securities and courts oi justice on a new 
plan. In January 1776 he presented to the king a memoir 
proposing, amongst other things, the abolition of the corv6e, 
to be replaced by a territorial tax, from which the privileged 
classes were not to be exempt, and the suppression of the 
jurandes (exclusive trade corporations). ' The edicts for 
these purposes were submitted to Miromesnil, keeper of 
the seals, a secret •enemy of Turgot, who, spurred on by 
Maurepas, wrote a memoir against thein, and opposed them 
in the king’s council. The courtier^ the nobility, the 
clergy, and the leading ^embers of the industrial corpora- 
tions now combined against the minister, and were joined 
by a large part of tho common people, who did not under- 
stand his policy. The Count de Province, afterwards Louis 
XVip., wrote a pamphlet, entitled The Bream of M. de 
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MaurepoB^ against Turgot. The parlement refused to 
register the decrees; but the king held a lit dtjusiict^ which 
Voltaire proposed to call a lit de hienfaiaance^ and compelled 
the registration. This forced submission only aggravated 
the rancour of*Turgot’s enemies, and the king had not the 
firmness to ^ustain his minister against the coalition. A 
vile conspiracy halving poisoned Louis's mind against him, 
be addressed tci the king an eloquent letter in which he 
pointed out the grave perils 'impending over the throne 
and the state,* and warned Louis that princes who are 
tempted to give themselves up to the direction of courtiers 
should remember the fate of Charles I. The minister 
received his dismissal on the 12th of May 1776. He had 
been in office only twenty months, of which he had lost six 
in repressing sedition,® and for seven more had been con- 
fined to his bed by the gout ; but he had done during his 
tenure an extraordinary amount of work. Voltaire, how- 
ever, nobly avenged Turgot on his enemies in his Hpitre 
db un Homme, The fallen minister devoted his remaining 
years to his favourite studies, especially to physical science 
and the ancieni poets ; he enjoyed the society of Lavoisier, 
D'Alembert, Condorcet, Bossut, Rochon, and Rouelle, and 
attended* the meetings of* the Academy of Inscriptions, of 
which he was elected vice-director in 1777. He also cor- 
responded %ith Price and Franklin, and, if we may believe 
Condorcet, ^ith Adam Smith, whose acquaintance he had 
made at Paris jn 1766.^ Turgot died at Paris on 18th 
March 1781. 

Turgot's official career is for ever memorable in tho history of 
social politics. Never did a public man dvo himself to tho service 
the community with more earnest and iinsellish devotion. Ho 
made it his object to convince before commanding, in order that 
his aims might he better understood and his directions more surely 
obeyed ; and, in issuing any instruction, making any decision, or 
advising any legislative act, he stated fully, hy way of preamble, 
tho grounds on which ho proceeded. In tno documents which ho 
prepared on tliese occasions wc have a body of valuable materials 
on administrative and economic questions ; some of them contain 
tho substance of chapters in the IVealth of Nations, When ho 
became minister, tho finances were in what scorned a desperate 
condition, and the general state of affairs justified tho prediction of 
Louis XV. — “ apres moi le deluge.” Turgot framed a vast plan of 
reform, at once administrative and economic, as the only hope for 
the salvation of tho state. He speaks of his system of measures as 
intended for “ the regulation of Uie kingdom,” thus showing that 
ho contemplated nothing less than a pacific revolution. But tho 
first condition of success in such an efiort was wanting, namely, tho 
entire confidence and unfaltering support of the king, and the 
energetic exercise of the royal }>ower in carrying out a policy of 
thorough reform against all adverse influences.^ Turgot’s struggle, 
though it failed ^oin causes independent of himself, cannot be re- 
garded without profound sympathy and admiration. Nor was it 
without a large measure of immediate success. Whilst ho scrupu- 
lously observed all the pecuniary obligations of the state, he greatly 
dimiiiishctl the crushing deficit which he found on his accession to 
office, and re-established the public credit in such a degree that 
tho Dutch bankers offered him a loan of sixty millions of livres at 
less than 5 per cent. His financial and other plans, of course, fell 
with him, and his* most important measures were annulled ; but 
his policy and his writings exercised a lasting influence, and many 
of his projects were realized by tho Revolution. Turgot is alto- 
gether one of the m#st massive and imposing figures of tlie 18th 
century. His whole character and public action are lAarked by an 
air of austere grandeur. Single-niindednjcss and veracity were of 
the very essence of his nature. Absolutely unbiased oy selfish 
ends, ho lived only for Franco, for truth, and for his duty. Be- 
lieving intensely in a definite system of social and economic princi- 
ples, which he ha^ early formed by independent study and reflexion, 
no prepared to carry the^m out witn dauntless determination, 

^ Dugald Stewart, however, cannot find a»y evidence of a corre- 
spondence between Tiisgot and Smith. It has also been said that 
during this period Turgot corresponded with Hume. But little more 
than three months intervened between his dismissal and the death of 
Hume (85th August 1776) and there apj^rs to be no trace of letters 
having passed between them in this hiterval. They had corresponded, 
but at a much earlier date ; see Burton’s Life of llurtiey ii. 352, 881. 

■ Some have thought lhat* the cardinal error in Turgot’s policy lay 
in his not having convoked the states-general ; that would, however, 
have been simply to open the flood-gates. ^ 
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and with a lofty contempt for the interested or prejudiced opposi* 
tion they were sure to encounter. Ho has been accused of a doc- 
trinaire rigidity, and it is possible that, as a practical man, he 
wanted flexibility ; yet he was often willing, not indeed to disguise 
his convictions, but to postpone the realization of his plans. In 
his public acts he always showed a lively concern for the poor and 
the sulferiiig ; in private life he was humane and benevolent ; in 
his relations with his friends, amiable and affectionate. Malesherbcs, 
the only other minister of his time who was worthy to be his col- 
league, said of him that ‘*he had the head of Bacon and the heart 
of L’Hopital,” and, on the moral side at least, this was no exagger- 
ated estimate. 

Possessed of a many-sided culture, Turgot wrote on a great variety 
of subjects — philosophic, scientific, and literary — though politico 
economy is the branch of knowledge with which his name must 
always be most closely associated. Already in 1749, whilst a 
student at St Sulpice, he addressed to his friend, Abb4 de Cic4, 
afterwards bishop of Auxerre, a Letter on Paper Money ^ in which 
ho asserted, in opposition to tho views of Law and his followers, 
doctrines similar to those now accepted by all competent authorities. 
In one of his discourses at the Sorbonne in 1750, moving into tho 
higher regions of the philosophy of society, ho makes a remarkable 
attempt to work out the pregnant conception, already enunciated 
by Pascal, of tho continuity of tho intellectual movement of our 
race, thus preparing tho way for Condorcct’s Esquisse^ and ulti- 
mately for the sociology of Comte. In 1753 ho translated under 
tho title of Qiccslions importantes sur le Commerce^ a tract of Dr 
Josiah Tucker on the expediency of naturalizing foreigners. He 
contributed to the Knc,yclopldie tho articles Etymologie^ Existencet 
ExpansibiliUt Fojidations, and Foires et Marches, The first of these 
contains much that is just as well as interesting, though in the 
time of Turgot the subject could not yet be treated on genuinely 
scientific bases. In tho second ho undertakes a refutation of tho 
Berkeleian theory. The third contains some ingenious suggestions 
in practical physics. The article on foundations maintains the 
right of the Government to dispose of them for tlie public good, 
suppressing them if hurtful, and directing tho funds to more useful 
objcctif; the policy advocated in it was afterwards carried into 
effect by the constituent assembly. In the paper on fairs and 
markets ho argues that these are institutions adapted only for an 
immature state of commercial relations, and that more good would 
bo done by liberating trade from tlie legislative fetters wliich every- 
where impeded it than by bestowing speidal privileges or otlier 
encouragements on particular localities as centres of exchange. In 
tho £loqe of Gouriiay ho combines witli his tribute to the memory 
of his friend a vindication of the principle of industrial freedom, 
Vhich that friend had condensca in the oft-ivyieatcd maxim, 
“Laissez fairo, laisscz passer.” To tho period of Turgot’s intend* 
anco belong his unfinished Valeurs ct Mommies^ intended to form 
an article in tho JHctionnaire de Coimnerce of Morel lot ; his Letters 
(to the Abbe Tcrray) on the Freedom of the Coni' Trade ; his memoir 
Sur les PrUts d' Argent, in which he insists on the necessity of leaving 
free tho interest on loans ; and that on tho jirinciples which should 
direct legislation respecting mines and quarries, as well as tho work 
on which his reputation as a systematic economist mainly rests, 
namely, his Reflexions sur la Formation et la Distribution des 
Rkhesscs. This treatise was written for two Chinese youths who 
had been sent over by tho Jesuit missionaries to study in France. 
The work was first jij^blished in 1766 in the Ephemiridcs du Citoyen, 
edited by Dupont de Nemours, and spi^edily passed through four 
editions. It gives in brief compass a luminous statement of some 
of the most important principles relating to tho economic con- 
stitution of societies — the division of labour, the origin and use of 
money, the nature of capital and the different modes of its employ- 
ment, the necessary rise of capitalist chiefs of industry, the legiti- 
macy of interest on loans, and tlie impossibility of arbitrarily fixing 
the rate of that interest. It unfortunately contains, along with 
many truths, the erroneous doctrines of the physiocrats on the 
exclusive productiveness of agriculture and on tho consequent pro- 
priety of inqxising taxes only on the land of a country. This 
book was erroneously represented by Condorcet us “the germ of 
tho Wealth of Nations, and has been spoken of hy others as 
“anticipating some of tho leading principles” of Smith. The truth 
is, most of what it contains had either been fully set fortluby the 
earlier economists or was familiar to Qiicsiiay aipl his pouf). It 
is, in fact, not a work of research but of exposition, and, regarded 
in this liglA, has real originality and may justly be pronounced a ^ 
masterpiece. 

Fuller information on tho life, administrative labours, and writings of Turifot 
MTill be found in tho following works : — Dupont de Ki niours, Notes et 
mr la Vie, V Administration, et Us Ouvrages de Turgot, 1TS2, and eadarged in his 
edition of Turgot’s works mentioned below ; Condorcet, Vie de Turgot, 1786 ; 

A. Datbie, Turgot, Philosophe, Economiste, Administrateur, 1861; J. Tis^t, Twrgsi, 
sa Vie, son Administration, ses Ouvrages (a ndmoire cournnv^), 1862 ; A. Noymorck, 
Turgot et ses Doctrines, 1885. The last-named contains the most complete tre»* 
went of the subject See also an Itloge by Dupuy (1781) in the Mimoimme 
VMcadimie des Inscriptions et Belles ' Lettres, vol. xlvv ; L. de Layergue, 
j£oonomiste3 Francais au JHx-Iluitikme SUcle, 1870, and Mr. John Morlev • artide» 
ia hU Critical Miscellanies, 2d series, 1877. A collected edition et Turgoli 
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wrltlngB wag published for the Arst time by Dupont in 9 vols. (Paris 1808-11); 
tha most complete and in every respect best edition Is that containe<t in the 
Collection des Principanx Jicnnomulcs of Co^uelin and QuiUaumin, 2 vols., 1844, 
with a biographical notice by Kugdne Dairc. An English translation of The 
Formation ar^ Distribution qf Wealth was published iniKiudon in 1793, and was 
reprinted in 1859 in Lord Overstone’s Collection of Scarce and Valuable 

Economical Tracts, edited by J. R. M’Cullocli. (J. K. I.) 

TURIN, a city of northern Italy, formerly the capital 
of Piedmont and the Sardinian states and now the chief 
town of a province in the compartimento of Piedmont, is 
situated in 45* 4' 8" N. lat. and 7® 48' 22" E. long, in the 
alluvial valley of the Po, just above the confluence of the 
Dora Riparia. By rail it is 54 miles from the Mount Cenis 
tunnel. The communal palace stands 788 feet above the 
sea. The Monte dei Cappuccini in the neighbourhood 
reaches 922 and La Superga 2405 feet. As viewed from 
the east the city stands out boldly against the Alps. Taken 
as a whole Turin may be described as a very modern city, 
with broad and regular streets, and large squares and public 
gardens. The cathedral of St John the Baptist is a cruci- 
form Renaissance building dating from the close of the 15th 
century. The site was first occupied by a church erected, 
it is said, by the Lombard duke Agilulf (7th century). Be- 
hind the high altar of the cathedral (from which it is 
separated by a glass screen) is the chapel of the Sudario 
or Sidone, built (1657-1694) by Quarini as a royal burial- 
place. The ‘‘sudario" from which it takes its name is 
asserted to be the shroud in which Joseph of Arimathea 
wrapped the body of Jesus. La Beata Vergine della Con- 
solata, another of Guarini^s works, has a tower which 
originally belonged to the church of St Andrew, founded by 
the monk Bruning in 1014, and attracts attention by Vin- 



cenzo Vela's beautiful kneeling statues of Queen Maria 
Teresa and Queen Maria Adelaide, as well as by the image 
of the Madonna, which has the credit of having warded 
off the'cholera in 1835. Other churches of some note are 
San S’elippo Nftri (1672-1772), the dony^ of which fell in 
just as it was approaching completion under the* hands of 
Guarini, and La Gran Madre de Dio, erected to commemor- 
ate the return of the royal family in 1814. Of the secular 
buildings the more interesting are the Madama palace, first 
erected by William of Montferrat in the close of the 13th 
century, and the extensive royal palace begun in the 17th 
century. The university, founded in 1400 by Lodovico di 
Acaja, has faculties of jurisprudence, medicine and surgery, 
literature and philosophy, and the mathematical, physical, 
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and natural sciences. The number of students enrolled 
was 2132 in 1886. About 1876 the old university build- 
ings erected in 1713 by the Genoese architect Ricca began 
to prove too small for their purpose ; and at the present 
time (1887) now buildings, fitted more especially for the 
medical and scientific departments, are being efected, , The 
area of the botanical gardens has ^Iso -been extended and 
the observatory enlarged. The medica^ school derives 
advantage from the number* oS^ important hospitals in the 
city. The royal lunatic asylum can acec/mmodate 980 
patients. Turin has a prison on the cell system (672 cells) 
and a female penitentiary for 300, besides two houses of 
correction. The academy of sciences was founded in 1757. 

It occupies a building erected in 1687 by Guarini as a 
Jesuit college. The museum of antiquities an/1 the picture 
gallery, of which it has the custody, are both of high in- 
terest — the former for the local antiquities of Piedmont 
and Sardinia (notably from Industria) and for the Egyp- 
tian treasures collected by Donati and Drovetti, and the 
latter for its Van Dycks. There is a museum of zoology 
and mineralogy in the royal palace (another of Guarini's 
buildings), and the Gastello palace contains the royal 
armoury (a collection made by Charles Albert in f833) and 
the royal library with its rich manuscript collection and 
its 20,000 drawings, among which are sketches by Raphael, 
Michelangelo, and Da Vinci. The civic miVseum has a 
great variety of artistic and literary cariosities, among 
them a remarkable collection of autographs and the Lom- 
bard missal (1490). The Jewish synagogue, a striking and 
conspicuous building, erected in 1863 by Alessandro Anto- 
nelli, was purchased by the municipality in 1879 for a'^ 
Renaissance museum. Other public institutions are the 
Albortine academy of the fine arts, the geographical society, 
and the Alpine club. 

The industries of Turin and its suburbs give employment to ‘ 
17,936 persons (13,305 men, 4631 women). Spinning-mills, weav- 
ing-factories, * ‘ vesta ” factories (De Medici), browoncs, and iron- 
works are among the more extensive establishments. The com- 
mercial relations of the city are very extensive. It is the seat of 
the central oflices of the North Italian Kailway ; and the central 
station is one of the most imposing buildings of its class in the 
country. The mean annual temperature at Turin (1866-84) is 53* 
Fahr. (Jan. 36®, July 74"'), with a maximum of 96" and a minimum 
of 4"T. Mists are frequent in the wdnter mornings, and to a less 
degree in autumn. Snow seldom falls in any great quantity, and 
on an average only on 7 days per annum. The rainfaft, distributed 
over 100 days, reaches 32 inches — December being 1*6 and April 
4 '3. Water of good (piality is brought to the city from a distance 
of 15 miles. The population of Turin was only about 4200 in 1377 
and 9000 in 1580 ; but by 1702 it was returned as-.43,866. In 1848 
it had risen to 136,849, and in 1861 to 204,715. In spite of the 
changes caused by the removal of the capital, first to Florence and 
then to Koine, the census of 1881 showcJ. 233,124 inhabitants 
(commune 252,832). 

Turin, yf ugmta Taurinorumy took its name from the Taurini or 
Taurisci, an ancient Ligurian people. The town is first alluded to 
{but not distinctly by name) in the year 218 B.c., when it was cap- 
tured by Hannibal after a three days’ siege, being at that time a 
l)laco of great strength. A colony of Roman veterans was intro- 
duced into the city, possibly after the battle of Philippi, or at any 
rate after the battle of Actiuin. It was assigned to the Stellatine 
tribe. Of Rbman architecture scarcely any trace remains even in 
the oldest parts of Turin, but tlie arraugemeut of the streets of the 
old town recalls the aligriments of the Roman military settlement. 
The Palazzo delle duo Torri, often designated the Porta Palatine, 
is probably part of a building of the 8th century, t lirin continued 
to be a place of importance and military strength^ under numerous 
vicissitudes, till at length it was madj the chief town of Piedn^ont 
by Amadeus, first duke of Savoy. Under Emmanuel Philibert it 
became the usual resilience of the ducal family, and in 1516 the 
bishopric was raised to metropolitan rank* by Leo X. Between 
1636 and 1562 Turin was occupied by the French, and in 1680 it 
lost 8000 of its citizens by the plague. The Trench were masters 
once more from 1640 to 170(?, and again from 1798 till 1814, when 
the Sardinian states were restored to the house of Savoy, Between 
1859 and 1865 Turin was the capital oft united Italy. Among the 
many men of mark bom in Turin it is enough to mention LagrangOf 
Gioberti, Cosaro Balbo, Cavour, Marochetti the sculptor, D’A2e^<^ 
and S^mmellier. 
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TUEKESTAN 


Meaning FTIHE terms “ Turkestan ” and Central Asia ” are often 
of term JL used indiscriminately to describe the whole of the 
Central jiamense territory to the east of the Caspian, comprised 
between Sfberia pn the north and Khorasan (Persia), 
Afghanistan, i^d Til)ct on the syuth, or to designate 
separate, sometimes arbitjailly determined, parts of the 
same region.* In the beginning of the 19th century the 
whole of the territory just named, with its great variety 
of altitudes, climate, inhabitants— these last differing as 
much in their history as in their present characteristics — 
was comprised under the vague denomination of High 
Tartary, or High or Interior Asia. After the appearance 
of Humbolit’s first draft of Ade Centralem 1831, the term 
Central A5ia ” came into favour. But Humboldt’s limits 
of Central Asia were too mathematical (from 39^“ to49J" 
N. lat.), and were further unsatisfactory because influenced 
by his erroneous conception of the mountains of Central 
Asia, which hg supposed to run either along parallels or 
along meridians. Richthofen made an attempt to limit 
the senife of the term, jyoposing to apply it oflly to that 
region — embracing the Tarim drainage area and the Gobi 
— which lias no outlet either towards the ocean or to 
the Sea of Aral and Lake Balkash (Balkhash), and which 
constitutes the Hang-hai of the Chinese and the supposed 
bed of the Tertiary Asiatic Mediterranean. But this ter- 
minology, .besides the drawback of including within Central 
Asia the steppes of the Gobi as far east as Transbaikalia 
*and the Great Khingan, notwithstanding the broad differ- 
ences by which they are distinguished from the drainage 
area of the Tarim, was open to another objection, which 
has been pointed out in M. MushketofTs Turkestan, It 
excluded from Central Asia Turkestan proper, which never- 
theless has had the same recent geological history as the 
Tarim region, and therefore has so many features in com- 
mon with it as regards soil, climate, flora, fauna, popula- 
tion, and even civil history. On the other hand, if Central 
or Interior Asia wore to include West Turkestan, and its 
limits to be determined by those of the drainage-areas 
which have no outlet to the ocean, the basins of the Volga 
and Ural, — that is, territories purely European in charac- 
ter, — would have to be comprised under the same denomi- 
nation. The fact is that in Asia, as so often elsewdiere, 
hydrographical considerations alone furnish»no sound basis 
for geographic§il delimitations, and that these last must 
result from a complicated variety of considerations, chiefly 
orographical, inasmuch as orographical are indicative of 
other physical characters, such as geology, climate, flora, 
fauna, and so on. Such were the views of Ritter and Hum- 
boldt, and we are now brought back to their conceptions, 
but corrected in^o accordance with improved knowledge of 
the Asiatic continent. The name Central Asia can still be 
used with great advantage to designate that immense por- 
tion of the contiifent to the east of the Caspian and the 
Uat-Urt plateau which is limited on the nortif by the im- 
portant climatic and geo-botanic boundary of the Irtish 
and Aral water-parting and the Great or Ektagh Altai, on 
the east by^he eastern Gobi, and on the south by the 
northern border of the Khor plateau (Attyn-Tagh and 
Kiftn-Lun), the Hindu- Hush, and the Kopet-Dagh. Ex- 
tensive as it is, this territory has its own climatic and gco- 
botanic features ; itf forms a distinct part of the continent, 
when the orography of Asia is broadly viewed ; and its 
inhabitants have a number of common characteristics, re- 
sulting directly from the physical features of the territory. 
But this immense area, must be subdivided ; and its sub- 
divisions become apparent as soon as the orographical 
features are grasped. 


Two great plateaus constitute the two backbones, as it Great 
were, of the orographical structure of Asia, — that of east- Asiatic 
ern Asia, an immense triangle stretching north-eastwards, 
having the Himalayas for its base and the peninsula of 
the Tchuktehis for its apex; and that of western Asia, 
which extends at right angles to the above, from the lower 
Indus to the Black Bea. The Hindu-Kush connects these 
two massive swellings, both continents of the oldest forma- 
tion in Asia. Both are fringed on their northern edges 
by lofty chains of mountains. The Tian-Shan, the Alt^lii, 
the Sayan, and the Vitim Mountains rise in a long succes- 
sion on the borders of the former, while a series of chains, 
which might be described under the general name of 
Kopet-Dagh, continued into the Transcaucasian chains, 
rise on the north-eastern edge of the western plateau. 

An immense trapezoidal depression occupies the angle West 
on the west where the great plateaus meet, and this de- Turk* 
pression is West Turkestan. Its south-eastern limits are 
the Hindu-Kush and the Tian-Shan ; on its south-western 
edge it has the Iranian plateau ; and its north-west and 
north-east boundaries correspond with the edge of the Ust- 
Urtand the Irtish and Aral water-parting, which separates 
it from Siberia. The trapezium is 1100 miles long from 
south-west to north-east, and 900 miles wide from south- 
east to north-west. It thus includes, not only the depres- 
sion at the junction of the two plateaus, but also the girdle 
of alpine tracts which fringes them, and in whose deep 
and sheltered valleys the Turkish and partly Iranian popu- 
lation of Turkestan find a fertile soil and plenty of water 
for their fields, while their herds graze on the rich alpine 
meadows in the very heart of the Tian-Shan. Not oro- 
graphically only but also in respect of its recent geological 
past, its climate, flora, fauna, and inhabitants, this region 
forms a geographical domain by itself, quite distinct from 
4he steppes of south-eastern Russia, the prairies of Siberia, 
and the two great plateaus by which it is inclosed ; and, 
although it is easily subdivided into two parts — the dry 
lowlands of the Transcaspian depression and the plains 
and highlands of Turkestan proper— it presents one geo- 
graphical whole when contrasted with the surrounding 
regions. Some doubt may arise as to the propriety of 
including in it the plateau of Pamir; but its flora and 
fauna are so closely connected with those of the Tian-Shan 
that, although better treated as a separate sub-region, like 
the Transcaspian fl'urcoman steppes, it cannot be separated 
from the above. For the orographer, the “Roof of the 
World ” is merely a succession of the wide syrts or alpine 
plateaus that are characteristic of the Tian-Shan. Most 
of this territory has within recent years been annexed to 
the Russian empire. Bokhara, with its vassal khanates in 
the gorges of the Pamir slopes, and Khiva, although they 
are still described as independent, are in reality rapidly 
becoming dependencies of Russia, and the railway from 
the Caspian, which is about to connect Merv with Samar- 
kand, will complete the annexation of Bokhara. West 
Turkestan, therefore, is often called Russian Turkestan, as 
distinguished from Chinese or East Turkestan. ♦ 

This second great region of Central Asia also haS well- Ejiwt 
defined limits. A glance at any recent map shows that T»irk* 
there is in the great eastern plateau a depression bordered 
by the deep slopes of the Pamir (Humboldt's Bolor) on 
the W., the border-ridges of Tibet (Kuen-Lun and Attyn- 
Tagh) on the S., the eastern Tian-Shan on the N., and the 
western Gobi on the E.^ Although we call it a depression, 

1 III the map (issued October 1887) embodying the results of Pife- 
vakky’s fourth journey, East Turkestan is plainly demarcated from thi 
Gobi. This last falls by a steep slope towards the Tarim depression, 
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because it is much lower than the surrounding plateaus, 
it is itself a plateau, ranging from 3000 to 4000 feet above 
sea-level. This depression — the Hang-hai of the Chinese, 
which, during the later Tertiary and earlier Quaternary 
period, was covered by a sea, of which a vesy small sur- 
vival still exists in Lob-Nor— is now drained by the Tarim. 
Its deserts, in which human settlements are now very rare, 
though formerly the population was much denser, have 
been described under a variety of names (Little Bokhara, 
Alty-shar or Jity-shar, Kasjigaria, and so on); but the name 
of East Turkestan has prevailed, and there is no reason for 
abandoning it, provided it is not confounded with Dzun- 
garia (q.v.) in the north and the great Desert of Gobi in 
the east. Dzungaria is a deep trench leading from the 
lowlands to the central plateau, and has special physical 


features and a history of its own. The Mongolian Gobi, 
on the other hand, owing to its position on the lower 
terrace of the plateau of eastern Asia, must be regarded 
as a separate unity. In fact, it a^ipears to be more closely 
connected with the plateau of the Selenga ^n the north 
and that of Ordos on the south than with East Turkestan; 
and it, too, has its own physical features,, its oWn inhabit- 
ants, and its own hist«*ry. c ‘ €» 

The expression Central Asia thus includes the following 
countries. (A) West Turkestan, comprising t^e Tian-Shan 
highlands, the Balkash plains, and the Aral-Caspian low- 
lands, politically divided into Bussian Turkestan (the 
general-governorship of Thirkestan and the Aral-Caspian 
slope of Turgai and Akraolinsk), the Chinese oasis of Kulja 
(Kuldja), the Transcaspian region, *K hi va, Bokhara and 
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its vassal khanates, and parts of Afghan Turkestan. (B) 
East Turkestan, comprising the Tarim region as far east 
as Lob-Nor. (C) Dzungaria, limited on the north-east by 
the Tarbagatai, Altai-Nauru, Irdyn-ula, and Artsa-bogdo 
Mountains, 

West Turkestan. 

As /Comprised within the above limits. West Turkestan 
has an area of nearly 1,680,000 square miles, and a 
population of nearly 8, 500,000. ^ It presents a very great 
variety of aspects, including the lonely plateau of Pamir, 

■which narrows to the cast of Loh-Nor aud terminates about Afi-si, 
some 4800 feet above aea-levol. 

^ See also the- following maps -.—HimalaTa, vol. xi. PI. XVI.; 
Siberia, vol. xxii. PI. I. ; and Tibet, PI. IV. above. 

^ Separate portions of It are described under Afghanistan, Bok- 
hara, Khiva, Oxus, Str-Daru, Semipaeatinsk, Sbmibtetohensk, 
Tranboasfian Region, Zebafshan. 


in height second only to that of Tibet ; the immense com- 
plex of alpine tracts described under the general name of 
Tian-Shan (three times as long as the Alps'of Europe), which 
lift their sn8w-clad peaks four and nearly five miles above 
the sea, and feed huge glaciers, while their deep valleys 
and gorges partake of almost every variety of climate and 
vegetation ; rich prairies and still wider lowla\ids descend- 
ing below the level of the ocean ; and destrts where the 
winds, burning hot or icy, but always dry, have free scope 
to modify the surface, which is bare of vegetation. 

Nevertheless West Turkestan is sharply divided into two Highlaiwl 
parts, — the highlands in the south-east jnd the plains and region, 
deserts in the north-west. The former cover an area yearly 
1000 miles long by 270 firoad, of which the northern parti 
are described under the general name of Tian-Shan (pro- 
perly, T’han-Shail). Their distinctive^f^ture is that, like 
the h^hlands of Siberia, they constitute a high border- 
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ridge, running W.8.W. to E.N.E. on the edge of the great 
plateau of eastern Asia. This plateau is fringed on its 
outer side by a complex of shorter ranges, which mostly 
run parallel to the bord^-ridges and send off a series of 
isolated chain^, due to a later system of upheaval, through 
the plains and steppes in a north-western direction. Down 
to the midSle o£ .the ^ 19th century these highlands were 
almost absolutely unknown, and thcw orography of Central 
Asia as shown on our maps^ak quite hypothetical. Numer- 
ous surveys by Russian and British explorers have, how- 
ever, recently disclosed the real structure of those regions ; 
and it has now become possible to discriminate the leading 
features of the dVographical conformation of the country. 
The Hindu-Kush, with its snow-clad summits of 18,000 
and 20,00(J feet, limits the highlands of Turkestan to the 
south-east. It appears now to bo settled that this ridge 
runs from Aorth-east to south-west, as far at least as the 
latitude of Cabul, and possibly still farther south ; and 
the last Russian survej^s of the Pamir show that it extends 
north-east as far as Tash-Kurgan (37* 45' N. lat., 75® E. 
long.). At the, foot of its north-western slope it has the 
plateau of Pamir — the “Roof of the World,^^ — with an area 
of about 37,000 square miles. A series of chains, gently 
sloping and dome-shaped, rising 4000 or 5000 feet above 
the level tf the plateau, traverse it from south-west to 
north-east, with a remarkable parallelism, dividing it into 
a series of broad parallel flat-bottomed grooves or valleys, 
which do not sink beldw 10,000, and sometimes 14,000, 
feet above.sea-level. Thus the features of the lower plateaus 
of north-eastern Asia reappear here on a greater scale, hav- 
• ing the same characters and the same direction in the 
plaitings of the earth’s crust. 

Nearly 150 miles to the north-west of the Hindu-Kush 
lies the north-western border of the Pamir, fringed by the 
lofty Trans -Atai Mountains. Their crest, covered with 
snow, rises nearly 4 miles above the sea (Kaufmann Peak 

23.000 feet); but the traveller approaching them from 
the south would hardly guess their height, because their 
southern slope towards the wildernesses of the plateau, 
themselves 13,000 feet high, is very gentle. The great 
elevation of the border-chain is only realized when it is 
seen from the Atai valley on the north, where its steep and 
deeply furrowed sides tower up like a dark wall, from 

1 1.000 to 14,000 feet high, above the high and broad valley 
of the Kizil-su. The geological structure of the Atai 
valley must not be inferred from its orograijihical features, 
otherwise we should describe it as longitudinal. It is 
watered by the Kizil-su, which flows towards the west- 
south-west and joins the Amu-Daria under the name of 
Vaksh (or Wakhsh). On the north it has the lofty Atai- 
Tagh range, also partially snow-clad. On our best maps 
the Trans- Atai Mountains are figured as an isolated range, 
some 120 mile^in length; and it cannot yet be affirmed 
with certainty which chains of the Tian-Shan, possessing 
the same border-ridge characters, ought to be considered as 
its continuations. • Further research is needed to determine 
whether it is continued south-west by the Darviz, or Labor, 
Mountains, where the group of lofty Sel-tau peaks feed th^ 
extensive Fedtchenko glacier, or by the Hoja-Mahomet 
chain on the^left bank of the Amu-Daria.^ Thus the real 
north-western* limits of the Pamir are still unsettled. 
As* for the north-easternVontinuations of the Trans-Atai, 
the present writer is inclined to traee them, not in the 
Kokshat-tau, but in the Terskei Ala-tau and the high 
mountains of Sar;j-ya8sy, where the Khan-Tcngri lifts its 
snow-<^}ad granitic cap 24,000 feet above the sea, and is 
surrounded by numerous vast glaciers (Semenoffs and 
MushketoflTs Muz-art)., It would thus separate, broadly 
speaking, the drainage area of the T arim from those of 
^ See Q. Qrum-Qnimailo, in Ixmiia of Russ. Geog. Soc., vol.xxll,1886. 
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Lake Balkash and the Sea of Aral. Thus the border-ridge 
of the Central Asian plateau would have a length of more 
than 1000 miles from the Amu to Kulja, and the valleys of 
the up|)er Naryn and Tekkes would therefore be homologous 
with that of the Atai. 

A girdle of alpine tracts, from 150 to 180 miles in Alpine 
width, which fringes the outer edge of the Pamir plateau, 
consists of shorter chains mnning parallel to the border 
ridge and ranging from 11,000 to 17,000 and 20,000 feet 
in altitude. They are separated by deep valleys, mostly 
with three separate foldings of Azoic rocks. Some of these 
ranges are covered with perennial snow and feed great 
glaciers, among which Schurovsky and Fedtchenko glaciers 
around the lofty Kok-su group are especially worthy of 
mention. These subsidiary chains all belong to the oldest 
system of upheavals, which have had a north-east direction, 
and wdiich at four different places are modified by more 
modern ones having a north-western direction. In lat. 47* 

N. the orographical structure becomes more complicated, 
the alpine region being pierced by the broad Dzungarian 
trench, which leads from the lowlands of the Irtish to the 
heights of the Central Asian plateau. A high ridge — the 
Tarbagatai — continued in the Tchinghiz (Jinghiz) and 
Karkaralinsk Mountains, branches off north-westward^ 
separating Turkestan from Siberia. Further east the Tian- 
Shan is continued on our maps in an eastern direction ; but 
our knowledge of it still remains very imperfect.^ 

A series of deep depressions, — Balkh, Ferghana, Issyk- Lacui- 
kul, and Kulja, — sinking to low levels amidst the Tian-Shan 
highlands follow one another in a north-east direction. That 
of Isfiyk-kul is occupied by the lake of the same nameghan, 
(5000 feet above the sea), while the second and fourth, now 
desiccated, are lacustrine basins. A great number of 
i smaller lacustrine basins, mostly filled with Tertiary con- 
glomerates, occur higher up in the mountains. For the 
orographer and the geologist they are homologous with those 
of the Altai and east Siberia (Bukhtarma, Us, Irkut, Bar- 
•guzin, and others). The rivers that issued from the high 
alps had to pierce many parallel ridges in order to reach 
j the plains, and they frequently expanded into wide lakes 
before cleaving through the chains of mountains the narrow 
and deep transverse gorges by which they descended to the 
lower terraces. 

Like the highlands of Siberia, those of Turkestan are Lowland 
fringed by a girdle of plains, having an altitude of from pl»hw* 
1000 to 1500 feet, and these again are skirted by an im- 
mense lowland area reaching only 400, 300, and 160 feet, 
or even sinking b^low the level of the ocean. These plains 
and lowlands cover nearly 660,000 square miles. Some 
geographers divide them into two portions,— -the higher 
plains of the Balkash (the Ala-kul and Balkash drainage 
areas) and the Aral-Caspian depression, which occupies 
nearly two-thirds of the whole and has been ably described 
by M. Mushketoff under the appropriate name of Turanian 
bLsin, — the Kara-tau Mountains being considered as the 
dividing line between the two. The Balkash plains, more 
than 1000 feet above the sea, and covered with clay, with 
a girdle of loess at their foot, are well watered by the Hi 
and other feeders of Lake Balkash (see Semiryetchensk) 
and on their rich prairies are the homes of numerous 
Kirghiz. In the south-west the clayey soil becomes 
saline. There is’the Famine steppe (Bek-pak-data), while 
in the Ak-kum steppe, which surrounds Lake Kara-kul,* 
large areas are covered with sands, partly shifting. A 
gulf of clayey plains penetrates up the Ili into the in- 

* The present writer is inclined to consider the “ Eastern Tian-Shan 
of our maps, which runs east-south-east to Bagratch-kul, as a sepante , 
chain belonging to the more modem system of north-western upheavals, 

Meeting at its eastern extremity a chain which trends towards ths 
north-east, 
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terior of the mountains, and its thick layers of loess form 
the Kulja oasis. Another gulf, penetrating much more 
deeply into the highlands up the trench occupied by Lakes 
Ebi-Nor and Ayar, and joining the trench of the upper 
Irtish, leads by an imperceptible gradient up to the plateau 
of Central Asia. It is known as the “ Dzungarian Gate,” 
and a gate it has been since the dawn of history for whole 
nations of nomads who have migrated from the rapidly 
desiccating plateau down to the grassy prairies of Siberia 
and Russia. The plains and lowlands of the Turanian 
basin are subdivided by a line drawn from north-east to 
south-west along a slight range of hills running from the 
sources of the Ishim towards the south-east corner of the 
Caspian (Bujnurd and Elburz edge of Khorasan). This 
low range, which most probably separated the lowlands of 
the Aral-Caspian region (submerged during the Post-Plio- 
cene period) from the higher plains which had emerged by 
the end of the Tertiary period, now divides the Transcas- 
pian steppes from the somewhat different higher plains 
(see Transcaspian Region). In the Turanian basin the 
contrast between desert and oasis is much stronger than 
in the Balkash region. Fertile soil, or rather soil which 
can be rendered fertile by irrigation, is limited to a narrow 
terrace of loess along the foot of the mountains (see Syr- 
Daria), and is surrounded by barren deserts. Even where 
the loess spreads over terraces at some distance from the 
mountains, as in the south-east Transcaspian region, it can 
be cultivated only when irrigated. The dryness of the 
climate is excessive ; rain falls only where the hills cause 
the clouds to condense, the soil elsewhere being moistened 
only occasionally by a few showers. Two rivers only — 
the Syr and the Amu — succeed in crossing the desert and 
reaching the Sea of Aral. But their former tributaries no 
longer run their full course: the glacier-fed Zerafshan dries 
up amidst the gardens of Bokhara soon after emerging 
from the highlands ; and the Tejen, the Murghab, and the 
Andkho lose themselves amidst the fields of the Turcomans. 
The only tributaries which the Amu retains are those which 
have the whole of their course in the highlands. In the 
north such formerly important tributaries of the Syr-Daria 
as the Tchu, with its subtributary the Sary-su, now dry 
up some hundreds of miles distant from the main stream. 
The arid desert absorbs every drop of running water which 
reaches its borders. 

Dwicca- The whole area is now undergoing geological changes on 
tion of a Rivers have changed their courses, and lakes 

Talk- outlines. Far away from their present shores the 

estan. geologist finds indubitable traces of th^ recent presence 
of the lakes in the shells they have left amidst the sands. 
Traces of former rivers and channels, which were the main 
arteries of prosperous regions within the period of written 
history, have now disappeared. Of the highly developed 
civilizations which grew up and flourished in Bactriana, 
Bokhara, and Samarkand the last traces are now under- 
going rapid obliteration Avith the desiccation of the rivers 
and lakes. The great “ Blue Sea ” of Central Asia, the Sea 
of Aral, wljich at a recent epoch (Post-Glacial) extended 
south-west to Sary-kamysh, and the shells of which are 
found north and east of its present shores from 50 to 200 
feet aljbve its present level (162 feet above the ocean, and 
245 above the Caspian), now occupies bi^t a small portion 
^of its former extent. It covers a shallow depres^on, some 
23,000 square miles in area, which is drying up with as- 
tonishing rapidity, so that the process of desiccation can 
be shown on surveys separated only by intervals of ten 
years ; large parts of it, like Gulf Aibughir, have dried up 
since the Russians took possession of its shores. Steamers 
re^arly ply on its waters and ascend both its tributaries. 
The whole country is dotted with lakes, which are rapidly 
disappearing under the hot winds of the deserts ; and the 


clayey taJeyrs of the steppes give evidence of thousands of 
lakes which have quite recently ceased to exist, leaving 
beds of clay kept wet by the condensed moisture of winter 
and the few rain-showers of early spring. 

liike the highlands of eastern Asia, those of Turkestan are mostly Geology, 
built up of Azoic gneisses and metainorphio slates, resting upon 
granites, syenites, old, orthoclase iM)rphynos, and the like. Iheso 
upheavals date from the remotest geological Uj'ea ; and since the 
Primary epoch a triangul.'ir continent having its apex turned to- 
wards the north-east, as Africa and America have tnoirs pointing 
southward, rose in the middle of what iioAv constitui^s Asia. It is 
only in the outer foldings of the highlands that Primary fossiliferous 
deposits are found, — Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permo-Carbonic. 

Within that |)eriod the principal valleys were excavated, and their 
lower parts have been filled up subsequently with Jurassic, Creta- 
ceous, and Tertiary deposits. One of the most striking instances of 
Ibis is the very thick Cretaceous and Tertviry deposits which cover 
the bottom of the valley of the Vaksh (right tributary *of the Amu) 
and are continued for about JOO miles to the north-east, as far as 
the Atai valley,— j)rohal)ly along the edge of the Pamir plateau. 

The deposits of the Secondary period have not maintained their hori- 
zontal position. While upheavals having a north-eastern strike 
continued to take place after the Carboniferous epoch, ^ another scries 
of uplieavals, liaving a north-western strike, and occjosioued by the 
expansion of diabases, dolorites, melaphyres, and ^lesites, occurred 
later, subsequently at least to the close of the Tertiary jjeriod, if not 
also before K, dislocating former chains and raising roc! s to the 
highest levels by the aduition of new iipheavals to the older ones. 
Throughout the Triassic ami Jurnssio periods nearly all Turkestan 
remained a continent indented by gulls and lagoons df the south 
European Triassic and Jurassic sea. Immense fresh water lakes, 
in which wore deposited layers of ])lants (now yielding coal), filled 
up the depressions of the country. Cretaceous and? Tertiary deposits 
occur extensively along the c(fgc of the higlilands. Upper and 
Middle Cretaceous, containing phosphates, gypsum, nwi)htha, sul- 

1 >hnr, and alum, attain thicknesses of 20U0 and 6000 feet in Hissar. 
Icprcseiitatives of all the Tertiaiy formations are met Afith in Turk- 
estan ; hut, Avhile in the liighlands the strata are coast -deposits, 
they assume an open sea (diaraeter in the lowlands, and their rich 
fossil fauna furnishes evidence of the gradual sliallowing of that sea, 
until at last, after the Sarmathian jteriod, it became a closed Medi- 
terranean. During the Post-Plioccnc i)criod this sea broke up into 
several parts, iinitod by narroAv straits. The connoxion of lioke 
lialkash with the Sea of Aral can liardly bo doubted ; hut this por- 
tion of the great sea wa.s the first to ho divided. Wliile the Sea of 
Aral remained in connexion with the Caspian, the desiccation of 
the Lake Balkash basin, and its break-up into smaller separate 
basins, were already ^oiiig on. The Quaternary ojioch is repre- 
sented by vast morainic deposits in the valleys of tlio Tian-Shan. 

About Knan-Tonjm glaciers descended to a level of 6800 feet above 
the sca,^ and disenarged into the wide oj>en valleys or syrts. It i.s 
most probable that, when allowance has necii made for the oblitera- 
tion of glacial markings, and the region has been better explored, it 
will ap[>ear that the glaciation of Turkestan was on a scale at least as 
vast os that of the Himalayas. In the lowlands the Aral-Caspian de- 
iwsits, Avliich it is ■difficult to separate sliarjjly from the later Tertiary, 
cover the wliolo of the area. They contain shells of molluscs now 
inhabiting the Sea of Aral, and in their petrographical features ai’e 
exactly like those of the lower Volga. The limits of the Post-Pliocene 
Aral-Caspian sea have not yet been fully traced. It extended some 
200 miles north and more than 90 miles east of the present Aral 
shores. A narrow strait connected it Avith Lake Balkash. The Ust- 
Urt plateau and the Mugojar Mountains (see Turoai) i)revented 
it from spreading north -westAvard, and a nanw channel connected 
it along the Uzboi (see p. 512 mpra) with the Caspian, which sent 
a hroiul gulf to the east, spread up to Volga, and Avas connected by 
the Manytch with the Black Sea basin. Great interest, geological 
and historical, thus attaches tr, the recent ch^anges undergone by 
this basin ; hut much still remains to be done before the numerous 
q^uestions arising in connexion Avith it can be settled. Since the 
theory of geological cataclysms was abandoned, and that of slow 
modifications of the cnist of the earth accepted, new data have been 
obtained in the Aral-Caspian region to shoAV that thr rate of modi- 
fication after the close of the Glacial period, although still very 
alow, was faster than hod Iwen supimsod from the cadence of sin^at 
changes now going on in Europe and Alnerica. The effects produced 
hy desiccating agencies are beyond all coin|)arison more powerful 
than those which result from tlie earthquakes^that are so frequent in 
Turkestan. All along the base of the highlands, from Khojend to 
Vyernyi, earthquakes are frequent ;* but, however destructive of 
life, th eir effects lie beyond the sc ope of our obser vational n^thods. 

^ Mushketoff’s turhtsian (pp. 36, 681) seems to justify this con- 
clusion. 

* See I. Ignatieff, in ImMia of Russ. Gfeogr^ Soo., vol. xxiii., 1887. 

’ For a list of them, see Izvesiia of Russ. Geogr. Soc., vol. xxiii., 1887 ; 
also in Mm, qf Kazan KaturalisUt 1873, ill 
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The climate of West Turkestan is exceedingly dry and con- 
tinental. Although the country is comnrised within the lati- 
tudes of Sicily and Lyons, it has a south Norwegian January and 
a Persian summer. Temperatures of more than 100“ Fahr. in the 
shade are common, and the heat is rendered still more unbearable 
by the reflexion*from a soil destitute of vegetation. The winter is 
for the most part so cold that the average temperature of January 
is below the freezing jwint, and even reaches 0^ Fahr. Snow falls 
for several months on tho*lower Syr- Daria, and, were it not blown 
away by the winds, sledge-communication would he possible. This 
river is frozen for an average df 123 days every year in its lower 
Mrts, and nearly 100 days at Perovsk. At Tashkond there is snow 
Quring two months anJ temperatures of -10’ Fahr. have been 
measured. In 1876, on 24th October, almond-trcics, vines, and 
cotton crops were buried under a heavy snowfall. To the south of 
Khojend tlio winter becomes more clement. Absence of rain is 
the distinctive feature of the climate. Although it rains and .snows 
heavily on the mountaiAs, only 11 inches of rain and snow fall 
throughout tflo year at Tashkend, at the base of the highlands; 
and the steppes of the lower Amu have less than 8 inches. A few 
showers are all that fall from the almost invariably cloudless sky 
above the Transcaspian 8tep])e8. The following table will illus- 
trate the climate of Turkestan 



Ivuti- 

Height 
in feet. 

Average (.enqKuature. 

Rain in 

•• 

tilde. 

Year. 

January. 

July. 

inches. 

1 

Akmolinsk 

.'ll" 12' 

•1020 

28“'8 

o'-o 

69'*2 

9*2 

Semlpalatinsk 

.’iO' 24' 

590 

27*0 

-0"-7 

72'*5 

7-7 

Irghiz 

Kazalinsk 

48’ 37' 

SCO 

21 '-8 

8' -4 

76' *2 

6‘1 

4.V 45' 

160 

4.5'‘5 

lO'-O 

78*0 

7'9 

Alexandrovsk , 

44' .83' 

-30 

5r-2 

25' *0 

78'-0 


Knlja 

48' 51' 

2100 

48'-7 

14*-4 

76' '5 


Nukus 

42' 27' 

216 

53" 0 

19'-4 

79“ ‘6 

2‘'9 

Petro- A lexand rovsk* 

41* 28' 

, 325 

55* ‘0 



2-4 

Tashkend 

41' W 

1480 

58'-3 

29’‘0 

7 < *5 

11-3 

KrasnovMsk 

40' ocr 

-70 

59’'8 

86* ‘3 

83' -2 


Yarkand(Ka8tTnr.).. 

8H‘ 21' 

4120 

54' *2 

2r’2 

81’ 7 



f Tlie fauna of Turkestan belongs to the great zoo-geographical 
domain of northern Asia, and is only differentiated by the presence 
of Bimm which have disappeared from the peripheric jiarts of the 
Old World and now find a refuge in the remotest regions of the 
uniahabitod plateau. From the great Palieoarctic region it is 
distinguished by the presence of Himalayan species. The distinct- 
ive animal of the Pamir plateau is the magnificent Ovis poU (con- 
iecturod to be the ancestor of our common sheep), mentioned by 
Marco Polo and rediscovered by Syovertsoff. It breeds by thousands 
on the Pamir, climbing the highest ridges, which it prefers to the 
valleys. The region to which it is contined has the shape of an 
ellipse, with its longer axis running south-west to north-cast. The 
animal is rare on the upper Naryn, and never penetrates to the 
west of Sel-su. In the al[)ine tracts of the Tian-Shan, on the 
borders of the Pamir, their horns and skulls are frequently met 
with, but thei;o the place of the species is now taken by Ovis karelini. 
The wild horse, which occurnxl in Poland a few centuries ago, has 
been discovered by Projevalsky in the highlands of Dzungaria and 
described as Equus prjevaUkii by Polyakotf. Tljp wild camel in- 
habits the lonely plateaus south of the Ala-Shan ; but no descrip- 
tion of it has been published. The other mammals of Ihirkestan 
are mostly those which are met with elsewhere in north Asia. The 
large light -coloured Himalayan bear (Uts^ils isabellmus) has its 
home on the Pamir, and the smaller, strong, white-clawed Leuconyx 
up to the highest levels on the Tian-iShan, Antelopes, Lepus 
mmanni, Lagomys rutihis, various siiecies of Arvicolx, and the 
Himalayan long-taile<l marmot {Arctomys ca'iidatus), the most char- 
acteristic inhabitant of the alpine meadows, are the only mammals 
of the Pamir proper. In the alpine region arc found tho badger 
{Meles taxii8\ the ermine {Foetorius enninciis) and six other Mtis- 
Ulidm, the wild dog [Canis alpinus), the common and the black- 
eared fox \C. melanoHs), while the corsac fox {G. corsac) is met with 
only on tho plains. Two species of lynx, the cheetah ^'elis jubata)^ 
Felis manul, and Felts irks, this lost extending westwards as far 
as the Persian Gulf and eastwaixls as far as the river Amur, must 
be added to the above. The tiger is met with only on the 
lower Amu-Datia, except when it wanders to the alpine region in 
pursuit of the irmral deer {Oermts niaral). The jackal is cliarac- 
teriitic of the steppes ; it biyiishes the wolves and foxes. Hares 
are represented by several species, Lepus lehtnanni being the most 
charaoteristia Both the common and the Idng-tailed marmot {A, 
haibacinus end A. caudti^ts) are found at the foot of the mountains, 
as also four species of Spertnophilus, three of voles, t^vo of the 
mouse, and three of ttie hamster. The Meriories (four species) and 
the jerlfoa (five species) are only metiwith in the steppe region. 
Of ruminants, besides the sheep [0. poli^ 0. Jcarelini, 0. ni^montanOf 
0. heinsii), we find one muffion (Afusimm vignei), formerly known 
only in the Himalayas, hhe Chinese antelo^ (AtUiU^ subguUurosa) 
lina the saiga antelope in the steppes, the Siberian ibex and another 
goat, the yak, the zebu or Indm ox, the common ox, tho tamol, 


and tho dromedary. The wild boar is common in the reed thickets 
along the rivers and lakes, where it stays during the winter, 
migrating lo the highlands in summer. The hedgehog and porcu- 
pine are common in the plains. 

It would be impossible to describe in a few words the avifauna. 

No fewer than 385 8i)ecie.s are recorded, most of them beine middle- 
European and Med itciTan can. A large number were formerly known 
only in the Himalayas, or in Persia, while others have their origin 
in east Asia. The commonest are mostly European acquaintances. 

As for the very rich insect fauna, of which mil descriptions are 
now accessible, it is worthy of note that among the UpidopUra of 
the Pamir there is an interesting mixture of Tian-Shan with 
Hiinalayan 8[)ecics. M. Grum-Grzimailo found on the Pamir the 
ColixLS nasies, a species characteristic of Labrador and Lapland: 
like the alinno ])lant8 which bear witness to a Glacial period 
flora in the Himalayas, this butterfly is a survival of the Glacial 
period fauna of the ramir.^ 

As a whole the flora of Turkestan belongs to that of Central Asia, Flora* 
which was formerly continued by geo-botanists as far west as the 
steppes of Russia, but which must now be considered as a separate 
region subdivided into two,— tho Central Asian proper and uiat of 
the Gobi. It has its own habitus, notwithstanding the number 
of species it has in common with Siberia and south-east Russia on 
tho one hand and with the Himalayas on the other, and this habitus 
is due to the dryness of tho climate and tho consequent changes 
undergone by the soil. Towards the end of tho Glacial period 5ie 
Tian-Shan Mountains had a flora veiy like that of northern Caucasus, 
combining the characters of the floras of the European Alps and the 
Altai, while the prairies had a flora very much like that of the 
south Russian stepj)es. During tho Stone Age the human inhabit- 
ants lived in forests of maple, white beech, and aj>ple trees. But 
the gradual desiccation of the country resulted in the immigration 
from tho Central Asian plateau of such species as could adapt them- 
selves to tho dry climate and soil, in the disappearance of European 
and Altaic species from all drier parts of tho region, in the survival 
of steppe species, and in the adaptation of many of the existing 
species to the needs of an arid and extreme climate and a saline soil/ 

At preSent tho flora of Turkestan has a variety of characters, depend- 
ing on the various physical aspects of the separate regions, the 
Pamir vegetation and that of tho Aral-Caspian steppes constituting 
tw'o types with numberless intermediate gradations. 

Tliere is no arboreal vegetation on the Pamir, excejd a few 
willows and tamarisks along the rivers. Mountain and valley 
alike are covered with soft carpets of grass, various species of 
Fcstiica predominating almost to the exclusion of all others. In 
tho immediate vicinity of water the ryang {Carex physoidcs) grows, 

Vnd a few patches are covered with Allitm. To these may be 
added a few Fammmlaeem, some Myosotis, low Senbiosm, tho common 
Tanvxacnm, one .species of Chamomilla, and a few heguminom. In 
the north and west tho Stipa of tho Russian steppes supersedes 
Feshira and affords splendid pasture for the herds of the Kara- 
Kirghiz. In the gorges and on the better-watered slopes of the 
mountains the herbaceous vegetation becomes decidedly rich. Be- 
sides the above-named theie are many other Qrmxinese, such as 
tho beautiful jAmmjrostis spkvdcns, and whole aen.s of Scahiosse, 
Eremttrus, of a variety of colours and 6 to 7 feet in height, forms 
thickets along with tlie tall Sc&rodostna fcniida. The northern 
slo|)es of the Atai chain are riclier in trees. Up to 12,000 feet full- 
gi’own specimens o(Pcur of tho arkha {Jmipcnis pseudo- Sabina), 
characteristic of the whole northern slopes of the Turkestan high- 
lands, the poplar, a very few birches (J?. Sogdiana), and a nch 
undenvood of shrubs familiar in European gardens, such as Rhodo- 
dendron chrysauthurn, Sorbus auevparia (rowan), Berberis heteropoda 
(berberry), Lonicera Taiarica (honcy^ckle), and Cratsegus (haw- 
thorn). Farther east and north comes the Turkestan pine {Pieea 
Schrctikiana), wdiile at lower levels there grow numerous willows, 
black and wnito poplars, tamarisk, large Celtis, as well as shrubs of 
Elm-gnus (wild olive), Hiqrpophae rJux-mnoides (sallow thorn), Rubus 
fnixticosus (black beriy), Prnnus f^nosa (blackthorn), and P. Ar- 
menian (apricot). The characteristic poplar, Pojmlus divcrsifolia, 
which does not seem to have found yet the sliape of leaves best 
suited to the climate, and therefore produces them in most striking 
variety, and tho dwarf Acer Lobelii—YOTy different, however, from 
the European maple— also occur. • 

The above applies to most of the highlands ef tho Tiarf-Shan, 

Tho drier gouthern Slopes arc quite devoid of arboreal vegetation. 

I For ampler Infonnation, see SycvertaofPs “VeriicJil and Horizontal Distri- 
bution of Turkestan Animals,'’ in Jzveitm of tlio Mo8<’ow Soc. of Amateurs of 
Nat. Science, 1873 ; Fodtehenko’s “ Travels to Turkestan," extending over 18 
parts ofvols. xi., xix,, xxi., xxiv.,ttnd xxvi. of the Haiue /n’/wtia, and forpilnga 
series of monographs by specialists which deal with separate divisions of the 
animal and v^etaole kingdom (the flora by Regel) ; Oshanin’s Zoo-Geogmphwu 
Problem in Turkestan, Q^shkend, 1880; Qnim-Orzimallo’s “ Flora and Fauna 
of Pamir," in Tzvestia of Russ. Geogr. Soc., 1886 ; Works of the Aral-Cazpian 
Expedition ; Butleroff’s “Ornith. of Nukus,’ in Mm. St Feiersb. Sjk. Nal, #1. 

1879 ; and the Journeys of Borschoff, Semenolf, Syevertsoff, Osten-^Ken 
(.Serinw Tian-Shanieum), Kegel, Pijevalsky, and many others. Cf. also for thf 
southern parts of the region Jteports of the Afghan Boundary ClommUslon. 

* See M. KrasnofTs researches iu Jsvettia of Russ. Geogr. Soc., vol. xxlli.,188T. 
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On the northern slopes, at the higher levels, only the Juniperus 
pseudo-Sabina grows on the mountains, and rich meadow grasses 
cover the syrts. Lower down, at about 7600 to 8000 feet the conifer 
2one begins, cliaractcrizod by the Picea Schrenkiam^ which furnishes 
the inhabitants with timber and fuel. Of course the artcha and a 
few other deciduous trees also occur. The richest zone is that 
which comes next, extending downwards to 6000 and 4600 feet. 
There woods of birch, several snccics of poplar, the maple (Acer 
SerMnovii), and a rich underwooa spread over the mountain slopes. 
Orchards of aj)ple and apricot surround the villages. The meadows 
are covered with a rich vegetation,— numberless bright Peeonise^ 
variegated Scabmm^ large Convolvulaeemy all kinds of Campanulse^ 
dark’Coloured Eremimis, splendid Urnhellifera^ yellow-flowered Oal- 
a mass of Jiosaccfe, Althm, QlyeyrrhizsR^ high-stemmed Scorod- 
osina fodida^ and tall Granvuiex. But, as soon as the soil loses its 
fertile humus, it produces only a few of PhlomiSy Alhagi oamdonm^ 
Psamvm, Salsolacm^ Artemisim^ Peganum^ and some iwppies and 
ChammiiU8&, but only in the spring. The invading steppe plants 
appear everywhere in patches m the Turkestan meadows. Very 
often— almost invariably on the drier southern sloiies of the 
mountains— the steppe vegetation climbs up to the level of the 
alpine. Nowhere, perhAps, is the effect of various soils — loess, 
clay, salt clay, and sand— upon vegetation bettor observable than 
in the recently-emerged and arid regions of 'furkestan. 

The “culture ” or “ apricot” zone is followed by the prairie belt, 
in which blacik-earth plants {Stipa and the like) struggle for exist- 
ence against invading Central Asian forms. And then come the 
lowlands and deserts with their moving sandy barkhaiiSf slwrs^ 
and Uikyrs (see Tiianscascian Region). Two species of poplar (P* 
pmimsa and P. diver sifolui)^ Elmaynus angmtifolia^ the ash, and 
a few willows grow along the rivers. Large areas are wholly 
destitute of vegetation, and after crossing 100 miles of such a 
desert the traveller will occasionally como upon a forest of saksaul 
(Anabasis Ammode'ivdTon). Contorted stems, sometimes of consider- 
able thickness, very hard, and covered with a grey cracked bark, 
rise out of the sand, bearing green plumes of thin branches, with 
small gi'eyish leaves and pink fruit. Sometimes the tree is a 11161*6 
knot peeping above the sand with a crown of thin branches.*’ But 
even those fantastic growths are rapi<lly being destroyed by the 
Kirghiz herdsmen, who use them for fuel.^ In spring, however, 
the steppe assumes quite another aspect, being covered, except 
where the sands are shifting, with a rich vegetation. Pci’sian 
species penetrate into Bokhara and the region of the upper Amu. 
Vege- As already .stated (p. 635), the climate of Turkestan varies con- 
tablepro* sidorably from north to soutli. In Akmolinsk an<l Semiryetchensk 
ducts, most of the kinds of com which characterize Middle Russia 
are ^rown. South of the Tchu and the Syr-Laria gardening is a* 
con.siderabl 0 industry ; and, although rye and wheat continue to 
be the chief crops, the culture of the apple, and especially of the 
apricot {uryuk\ acquires im|K)rtance. Attempts are also made to 
cultivate the vino. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Tash- 
kend and Samarkand, as well as those of the much more northern 
but better sheltered Kulja oasis, add the cultivation of the almond, 
IKunegraiiate, and fig. Vines are grown and cotton planted in 
those districts. Finally, about Khojend and in Ferghana, w^hero 
the climate is milder still, the vino and the pistachio tree cover the 
hills, while agriculture and horticulture have reached a high dcgi'oe 
of perfection. Successful attempts are now being made to grow 
the tea-plant in tlie Transcaspian region. < 

Agri- The arable land, being limited to the irrigated terraces of loess 
oidtore. already spoken of, occupies less than a fiftieth of the whole area of 
West Turkestan, even when the Transcaspian deserts are left out 
of account. The remainder is nearly equally divided between 

g asture land and desert (sandy steppe and barren mountain). 

(wing to a very eipiitable distribution of irrigation water in accord- 
ance with Moslem law, agriculture and gardening have reached a 
high stage of development in the oases. Two crops are usually 
taSen every year.'^ Wheat, barley, millet, pease, lentils, rice, 
sorghum, lucerne, and cotton are the chief agricultural products. 
Carrots, melons, vegetable marrows, and onions are extensively 

g rown. Rye and oats are cultivated in Kazalinsk and Kopat. 

orn is exported. Owing to the irrigation, total failure of crops 
and consequent famines are unknown, unle.ss among the Kirghiz 
shepherds. The kitchen gardens of the Mohammedans are, as a 
rule, admirably kept. Potatoes are grown only by the Russians. 
The cultivation of cotton is rapidly extendtog (32,0({0 acres in 
1886), as also is sericulture, which is chiefly carried on in 
Ferghana, whence silk cocoons are an important item of export. 
Cattte-breeding is extensively pursued, and in Russian Turkestan 
alone recent estimates show 400,000 camels, 1,600,000 horses, 
1,200,000 cattle, and 11,000,000 sheep. This last fijpjre, however, 
k but a very rough estimate,— the liocks on the Kirghiz steppe 
being so large that the proprietors themselves do not know their 

^ See Oljfa Fsdtclienko and Prof. Soroklne's drawings of gaksaul forest* in 
Album of Viewi ^ Rum, Turkestan ; also Bull Hoc, Nat. AfoA., 1884, No. 1. 

See MiddendorfTs very valuable sketches of agriculture in Ferghana in 
Mm, Acad, Sc. Petersburg, 1881. 


exact numbers. Murrains are of frequent occurrence ; a recent one 
resulted in a terrible famine among the Kirghiz. Live cattle, 
hides, wool, camel-hair, tallow, felt, and leather are exported to a 
considerable extent. 

The mineral wealth of Turkestan is considerable. Traces of Minerals, 


Kulja and several inferiol* ones in Turkestan are hot yet seriously 
worked, the total yearly output bfliig only some 120,000 cwts. 

The naphtha wells of Ferghana and tlie layers of’’graphite about 
Sairam-Nor are also neglected. There are abundant deposits of 
gypsum, alum, kaolin, marble, and similar materials. Notwith- 
standing the salt spririL^ of Ferghana and Syr-?3aria, the salt lakes 
of the region, and the rock-salt strata of the Alexandrovsk 
Mountains, salt is imported. 

Turkestan has no manufacturing industry carried on by means Industry 
of machinery, except a few distilleries and two establishments for and 
dressing raw cotton. But there is a great variety of artisan work, trade, 
which, however, has been for some time declining and now stands 
at a rather low level.* Trade is very actively carried on. Its 
importance may bo judged by the fact that in 1876 27,900 camels 
were used for the transport of wares to Tashkend. This town and 
Bokhara are the chief commercial centres, the principal articles of 
export to Russia, via Orenburg and Semipalatin8K,'l>eiug raw cotton 
and silk, cattle and their products, while manufactured wares are 
imported in' return. There is also an rmport and exporlf trade to 
ana from Urumtchi and China, via Kulja and Ak-su. 

Turkestan has been the theatre of so many migratipns and con- Ethno- 
quests that its present |)opulation could not fail to be very mixed, graphy. 
Both Aryans and Mongols (especially the Ural-Altaic'hranch) have 
their representatives there, the former settled for the most part, 
the latter chiefly nomad. The Ural- Altaians, 'or Turanians, are 
numerically the ])rodominant element, and consist of Turcomans, 

Kirghiz, Uzbegs, and Sarts. The Turcomans inhabit chiefly that 
part of Turkestan which is now known as the TuANscAsriAN 
Region (<7.v.). They number less than one million. The Kara-' 
Kalpaks (“ Black Bonnets”) may number about 60,000 in Turke- 
stan, and some 300,000 in the Russian empire altogether. Very 
little is known of their history. They are 8Uj)po8ed to be but 
recent immigrants to Syr -Dana, having come trom the former 
Bulgarian empire on the middle Volga. Their language and 
habits are tlie same as those of the Kirghiz ; but for the last 
century and a half they have had some acquaintance with agricul- 
ture. Their pacific temper ex}>osed them to the raids of the 
Kirghiz, who compelled tliem first to settle in Dzungaria, then to 
change their dwellings several times, and ultimately (in 1742) to 
recognize the sovereignty of Russia. Even since that time they 
have been driven by tno pcraecutions of their old enemies to 
cross the Aral-Caspian steppes and seek refuge near Astrakhan. 

The real masters of the Btepj)e8 and highlands of Turkestan are 
the Kirghiz, of whom there are two branches,— the Kazak (Cossack) 

Kirghiz and the Kara (Black) Kirghiz or Burut (see Kirghiz). 

The Uzbegs, who played a predominant political part in Turkestan 
before the Russian conquest, are of Turco-Tartar origin and speak 
a pure Jagatai dialect ; but they are mixed to a great extent with 
Persians, Kirghiz, and Mongols. They arc subdivided into clans and 
lead a semi-nomadic life, preserving most of the attractive features 
of their Turkish congeners— especially their honesty and independ- 
ence. When settled they arc mostly designated as Sarts— a name 
which has reference more to manner of life than to anthropological 
classification, although a much stronger admixture of Iranian blood 
is evident in the Sarts, who also speak Persian at Khojend and 
Samarkand. Tarautchi or Taranji (“ labourer ” in Chinese) is the 
name given to those Sarts who were settled in the Kulja region by 
the Chinese Government after the rising of 1768. lliey constitute 
about two-fifths of the population of Kulja. After defeating the 
Dzungafis in the year 1866, they look the political power in Kulia 
into their o)4n hands, offering shelter to the Kirghiz who made 
inroads on the Russian dominions. This was made a pretext for 
the annexation of Kulja by Russia in 1871 ; but it has been since 
restored to China. The ongin of the Dzungafts is somewhat prob- 
lematical. They number nearly 20,000, and inhibit the valley 
of the Hi in Kulja and partly are settled in Russian Turkestan. 

They are Mohammedans, out have adopted Chinese manners of Hfe* 

The Mongolian branch is represented* in Turkestan by Kalmucks 
and Torgoutes (TorgoU) in the north-east and in Kulia, where 
they are mixed with Solons, Sibos, and 'Chinese. The Aryan 
Tajak (see Tajak), the aborigines of the fertile parts of Turkestan, 
were subdued by the Turco-Mon^olian invaders and partly com- 
pelled to emigrate to the fountains, where they are nowP known 
as Galtchas. They constitute** the intellectual element of the 
country and are the principal owners of the irrigated land, —the 
Uzbegs being their labourers,— merchants, And mollahs or priests. 

They are Sunnite Mussulmans. The other representatives or Aryan 
See N. Mayeff's Turkestan mibUion q/ 1836, tashkend, 184«. 


auriferous sands have been discovered at many plaires, but the per- 
centage of gold is too poor to make the working remunerative. 
Silver, lead, and iron ores occur at several places ; ^but the want 
of fuel is an obstacle to tlieir exploitation. The varfl coal-beds of 
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race in Turkestan are a few Persians, mostly liberated slaves; 
Indians, who carry on trade and usury in the cities; a few 
Gipsies ; and the Russians. Among these last two distinct 
elements must be noticed, — the Cossacks, who are settled on the 
borders of the Kirghiz step])e and have assumed many Kirghiz 
features,^ and the peasant-settlers who are beginning to colonize 
the valley of th8 Hi and to spread farther south. Exclusive of the 
military, thf| Russians number about 75,000, nearly two-thirds 
being in Semiryetchcnsk (^Cossacks and peasants). 

Cities. a Turkestan has fio lack of populous citiof^ which, notwithstanding 
recent vicissitudes, continue tj b« important for their trade, while 
several others are widely famous for the part they have played in 
history. KuotAND,* Mahghilan, Namangan, and Andijan in 
Ferghana ; Tabhkend and Khojend in Syr-Daria ; Samaukand 
in ^erafshan; Bokhara and Khiva in the independent khanates 
have each from 30,600 to 100,000 inliabitants. 

General Populous cities adorned with fine monuments of Arabian archi- 
oondi- tecture, numerous mins of cities decayed, grand irrigation canals 

tion of now lying drji, and written monuments of Arabian literature testify 

the to a time when civilization in Turkestan 8too<l at a much higher 

country, level than at jiresent. This period was during the first centuries 

after its conversion to Islam. Now all is in decay. The beautiful 
mosques and madrasas ane dilapidated ; no astronomers watch the 
sky from the to[)s of tlieir minarets ; and the scholars of the 
madrasas waste their time on tlie most deplorably puerile scholas- 
ticism. The inspiration of early belief has disappeared ; the ruling 
motive of the molTahs (priests) is the thirst for personal enrichment, 
and the ]:)^ople no longer follow the khojas (see p. 639 below). The 
agricultural labourer has preserved the uprightness, diligence, and 
sobriety which characterize the Turkish jioasant in Asia as well as 
in Europe ; »but the richer inhabitants of the cities arc grossly 
sensual. Cepturies of wars, followed by massacres ancf cruel 
vengeance, an unceasing civil strife between j)artiea disputmg for 
supremacy in thp name of religion, conspiracies, appeals to 
foreigners, and endless intrigues have hastened the decay of 
Mohammedan civilization in the khanates of Turkestan and paved 
the Nyay for Russian comiuest. 

Effects of It remainsf however, an open question whether the Russians will 
Russian •be able to bring new vigour to the country and awaken intellectual 
influence, life. They have failed to do so in eastern Russia, at Kazan, and 
elsewhere, where both civilizations— the Eurojx^an and the Asiatic 
—remain as thoroughly estranged from one another ns they were 
^ three centuries ago. This estrangement is not merely religious, 
but social and economical. The fmlowers of Islam, whose common 
law and religion know only of a temporary posses-sion of the land, 
which belongs wholly to the Prophet, cannot accept the principles 
of unlimitecl projierty in land which Euroj^ean civilization has 
borrowed from Roman law ; to do so would put an end to all 
public irrigation works, and to the system by which water is used 
according to each family's needs, and so would bo fatal to agricul- 
ture. when taking possession of Turkestan, the Russians began 
to grant deeds establishing property rights over land in accordance 
with Roman law. But a study of the Mohammedan system soon 
put an end to so erroneous a policy, and Mussulman law is still 
respected. The Russians have abolished slavery in Turkestan ; 
ana their rule has put an end to the interminable intestine struggles, 
which had weakened and desolated the whole region. The barbar- 
ous tortures and executions wliicli rendered Khiva notorious in the 
East are no longer hoard of ; and the continual ajipeals of the 
khojas for “holy" war against their rivals find no response. But 
the Russian rule has imposed many new taxes, in return for which 
Turkestan only gets troops of Russian merchants and officials, who, 
instead of becoming the exponents of what is best in European 
civilization, too often accept the worst features of the depraved 
Mussulman civilization of the higher classes of the country. New 
tribunals and new justices of the peace are about to be introduced 
(1887) ; schools are being diligently spread ; but the wants of the 
natives are set behind those of the children of the Russian officials 
and merchants and ^the supposed necessities of Russification. A 
consulting hospital for Mohammedan women has recently been 
opened by women graduates in medicine at TashkencT 

East Turkestan. 

Bound- As already stated, by this name we designate that vast 
depression in the great plateau of eastern Asia which lies 
bet^veen the Tian-Shan Mountains in the north-west ; the 
steep slopes of the Pamir and of i;he Tibet plateau, 
bordered by the Kiien-Lun, in the south-west and south ; 
the Attyn-Tagh in the south-east as far as Lake Lob-Nor ; 
and injthe north-east the still imperfectly known mountains 

^ See CoUecHon of Papers <m Turkestan^ St Petersburg, 1876, by 
MM. Syevertsoff and Khoroahkin. 

. ’ Each of these towns in small capitals is described in a separate 
article. 
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which run east-south-east from the Tian-Shan, having the 
Bagratch-kul on their northern sbpe.^ Farther east the 
Kuruk-Tagh and the steep slope of the Gashuii Gobi 
separate l^st Turkestan from the higher terrace of the 
plateau, so that about Lob-Nor the Tarim depression is 
narrowed to a width of about 100 miles ; and on the 98th 
meridian, at Lake Tchin-shen-ho, the steep edge of the 
Gobi meets the spurs of the Nan-Shan Mountains.* This 
region has been and still is designated by a variety of 
names, such as the Tangut Plain, West Gobi (a most in- 
appropriate name, as already pointed out by Bitter), Alty- 
shar or Jity-shar (the land of six or seven cities), Little 
Bokharia, Kashgaria, and so on. In its physical features 
it forma a connecting link between the Chinese territories 
and the Aral-Caspian depression. It covers about 465,000 
square miles, but has hardly more than 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

Although lying at a high altitude (Kashgar 4000 feet Physical 
and Yarkand 4120 feet), it has the character of a depres- 
sion in comparison, not only with the mountains, but also 
with the lofty plateaus which surround it, — Tibet, Pamir, 
and the Tian-Shan eyrts. It has a general slope towards 
the east, and its lowest portions (formerly occupied by a 
great lacustrine basin) are only 2600 feet above the sea.^ 

At its north-east edge, r.f., at the foot of the remotest 
offshoots of the Tian-Shan, M. Prjevalsky measured an 
altitude of only 2600 feet. Its average altitude ranges 
from 3100 to 3700 feet, increasing to 4200 at its outer 
rim. No mountains or hills diversify its surface, which is 
that of a high plain. All the mountains which enclose it 
rise to considerable heights, far above the snow line. The 
steep slopes of the Pamir culminate in Tagharma Peak 
(25,360 feet). In the north the snowclad Kokshat-tau 
and Kirghiznyn Ala-tau form a series of uninterrupted 
chains, which reach a height of 24,000 feet in the Khan- 
Tengri and have at their southern base the broad and high 
alpine plateaus, or syrts^ of which the Yutduz, dotted 
iwith lakes, has acquired historical fame as the meeting- 
place of the armies of Timur before his Dzungarian march. 

On the southern borders of East Turkestan, in the Kuen- 
Lun and Karakorum Mountains, is the Dapsang — one of 
the highest peaks of the globe ; and farther east the Attyn- 
Tagh and the Nan -Shah (with Humboldt and Bitter 
ranges), which are among the highest mountains of Asia, 
separate it from the lofty Chaidam or Tsaidam plateau.® 

East Turkestan is thus secluded by high mountains and 
plateaus from the rest of the continent. Even the few Passe#, 
passes which lead to it climb to altitudes of 14,000 feet. 

It is open only towards the east, where it is connected 
with the Gobi depression. Its position as the highway 
from China to West Turkestan and the Dzungarian empire 
has made it known, though only very imperfectly until 
lately, through Chinese documents, the narratives of the 
journeys of Buddhist missionaries, and the travels of 
Marco Polo, Bubruquis, and a few Jesuits. From a remote 
antiquity it was crossed by caravans going from China to 
Lake Balkash, Ferghana, and the Oxus. The route, after 
crossing the Gobi, proceeded either to the Dzungarian 
Gate, or, via Kashgar, to the high losses of Terek-Davan 
and Muz-art, which led to Ferghana and Issyk-kul.* Both 
passes have a wide renown in Central Asia, the Matter 
especially! on account of its difficulties, one of which is a 

* See the map of Asia, by A. Petermann, in Stieler’s lland-AtlaSf 
No. 68, where the orography of Asia is represented, in the present 
writer’s opinion, in a more trustworthy manner than on other maps of 
Asia. 

* See map to Prjevalsky’s fourth journey in Itveslia of Russ. Qeogr. 

Soc., 1887. 

* Barometrically observed, the possible error being about 800 fee!. 

•• Prjevalsky, AeUen in Tibet und am oberen Laufe ctes Qe!^ 

FluteeSi Jena, 1884. 
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huge glacier, which has to be ascended with the help of 
the ice axe. 

Wfer One river only, the Tarim— now lost in the marshes of 

Twim. Lob-Nor— and its tributaries, wate^; this region. It is 
formed by the confluence of several rivers flowing from 
the semicircle of mountains which fence in East Turkestan 
on the south, west, and north. The Kashgar-Daria rises 
under the name of Kizihsu on the Atai. The Yarkand- 
Daria has its origin in a high valley between the Kuen- 
Lun and Karakorum Mountains, at the base of Dapsang, 
from several streams, such as the auriferous Zerafshan, 
which is fed by the glaciers of the Karakorum pass ; after 
piercing the Kuen-Lun, it enters the plain, where its waters 
are soon diverted to the fields and gardens of the Yarkand 
oasis. The Khotan-Daria rises farther east in the same 
valley, and also pierces the Kuen-Lun, its two branches — 
the Kara-kash and Urung-kash— being renowned for their 
** black ” and “ white ” jade. This river only reaches the 
Tarim during the summer. The Tian-Shan Mountains 
contain the sources of several feeders of the Tarim ; but 
some of them no longer reach the main stream. The 
Kizil-Kunghei disappears after having watered Utch-Turfan 
(Uj-Turfan) ; the Ak-su meets the Khotan-Baria at its 
junction with the Tarim; but the Baidu- gol and the 
Kutcha are lost in Lakes Baba-kul and Sary-kamysh. 
From the Yutduz plateau comes the Haidu-gol, which 
flows past Kara-Shar and enters the Bagratch-kul Lake, 
whence it issues under the name of Kontcha-Daria, and, 
crossing the east of East Turkestan from north to south, 
joins the marshes of Lob-Nor ; thus the long-doubted con- 
nexion between these two lakes — the northern and the 
southern — really exists. The Tarim is navigable for 
steamers from the confluence of the Yarkand and Khotan 

Peserts. rivers all the way to Lob-Nor.^ These rivers, however, 
do not bring life to the immense deserts, the aspect of 
which recalls [)artly the Aral-Caspian depression and partly 
the Mongolian Gobi. Their undulating surface is covered 
with a gravelly soil, out of which all the finer particles havQ, 
been winnowed by the wind, and it resounds under the 
hoofs of the passing hordes ; grass covers it only in the 
beginning of spring. Hero and there occur clayey deposits 
with an efflorescence of salt, which is hard in summer but 
impassable after rains. Then come immense areas of loose 
sand, which is raised in clouds by storms of wind, and the 
hills of which, moving on like waves, invade the cultivated 
fields that have been conquered by laborious cflfort from 
the desert. The features with which the traveller in the 
Sahara, or on the i)latcau of eastern Iran, about Lake Zareh 
(Hamuii) is familiar, are here reproduced on the same 
large scale. The Takla-makan desert north of Khotan 
covers 93,000 square miles — an area nearly equal to that 
of Great Britain. As one approaches Lob-Nor, and thus 
touches upon territory that has emerged at a still more 
recent epoch, the desert becomes still drearier and still 
less passable on account of the shifting sands. Lob-Nor 
now consists of two basins ; but the largest of them, 
although it has an area four times as large as that of the 
Lake of Geneva, can hardly be .called a lake, since its 
greatest depth is less than 20 feet, while reeds rise 20 feet 
above othe thin film of water and extend far beyond its 
shores. In fact the whole of the region, notwithstanding 
its considerable altitude above the oceail, has but recently 
emerged from under water. During the later portion of 
the Tertiary period it was covered with an immense 
Mediterranean sea, and even during the Post -Pliocene 
period was occupied by a lake. But, as we see on a 
smaller scale in Finland and Sweden, where the higher 

At the confluence the Tarim has at low water a depth of 8 to 5 
feet and a width of 190 yards ; towards Lob-Nor the depth increase 
io 14 feet (Prjevalsky, in Izmiia of Russ. Geog. 8oc., 1887). 


lacustrine depressions are more advanced in the process of 
desiccation than those situated at lower levels, so in Central 
Asia the more elevated Tarim region is more advanced in 
its desiccation than the Balkaish basin, and this latter 
again is in a more advanced stage of the same process than 
the Aral-Caspian depression. The desiccation of East 
Turkestan must have gone on, howevejr, witbCn hist6rical 
times at a much mor^ rapid rate than geblpgists seem pre- 
pared to admit. East Turlwstan has not always been the 
desert it now is. Many cities, in which Gre^k and Byzan- 
tine coins have been found, lie buried beneath the sands, 
and in one of these Buddhist statues have been discovered. 

Indeed it is very probable that the great^ migration of the 
first centuries of our era resulted from the necessity of 
abandoning East Turkestan. » 

The climate is severe : a cold winter follows a budun^ summer. Climat^ 
A few showers slightly moisten the surface in spring ; but the summer 
and autumn are rainless. The air is continually charged with dust, 
and often with sand. 

The vegetation of the interior of Easb Turkestan is very poor, Flora, 
being the same as that of the steppes of West Turkestan. On the 
sandy hills are some tamarisks and Elrngnus^ rapidly being used 
up as fuel ; along the rivers are copses of poplaiT/which have diffi- 
culty in maintaining tlieniselves, because no liumus gathers in their 
shade, the dry leaves being blown awivv by the stornis and scattered 
as dust over the desert ; and, finally, along the old beds of rivers 
and lakes ^^row dense and rank bods of reeds, where the wild boar 
has his habitat. Immense areas are covered with Salsolacex, and 
the gravelly ground is clothed in spibij^ with a ricli cA.rpet of g^s. 

The oases possess all the pltlnta which arc cultivated in West 
Turkestan,— the mulberry, walnut, pear, apple, ‘apricot, olive, and 
vine. Cotton, rice, maize, millet, and wheat are gi-own ; and 
Middendortt‘’s ® remark, that on the edge of the desert we find the 
best cultivated fields ami tho richest gardens, is still more appli- 
cable to the oases of East than to those of West Turkestan. Bub 
outside the oases desolation reigns. Wind freely modifies tho sur- 
face, carrying away the liiiest particles of the gravelly soil, breaking 
down the harkham as soon as man has destroyed tho vegetation 
which gi’ow on them, and lifting tho sand into tho air and whirling 
it along in columns of tho most fantastic shapes. 

As a rule, the mammals are not numerous, and tlie fauna closely Fauna, 
re-sernbles that of the Tian-81ian. It seems to he owing to the 
loneliness of its deserts that East Turkestan has preserved tho wild 
ancestors of our domestic animals. Besides tho wild ass (Equus 
h7}iionus)f Brjevalsky discovered in the Dzungarian stepiws tho wild 
horse-— the real ancestor of our domestic horse— and on tlie jdateau 
of Tsaidam the wild camel and the wild yak.* 

Raw cotton and silk are exported to a considerable amount ; but Indus- 
of manufactured cottons only a rough 7nata is sent to Semiryetchensk tries and 
for tlie Kirghiz. Some silk wares, carpets, and ailk“^in” are minerals, 
exported from Khotan, leather-ware from Yarkand, polished and 
copper ware from Ak-su, and small iron waro from Kutcha. Stock- 
breeding is of paramount importance, and cattle, asses, camels, and 
sheep are reai’ed in considerable numbers. Mineral resources are 
not wanting, but the mining industry is in a prwnitivo condition, 

Gobi is obtained from alluvial deposits at Kiria, coal at Kashgar, 
jade in Khotan, and 8uli)hur and saltpetre at Utch-Turfan. 

It is only along the base of the mountains, where there is a fringe Oases, 
of looss, and where streams bring the nccessaiy moisture, that 
human settlements have 8]ining up, or rather maintained them- 
selves until now. The series of oases skirts the base of tho Tian- 
Shan and the Kuen-Lun. Kashgar stands at tho apex of the angle 
made by those two ranges, while Yanghi-hissar; Yarkand, Khotan, 
and Kiria lie along the Kuen-Lun, and Utch-Turfan, Ak-su, Bai, 

Kutcha, Kurta, Karashar, and Turfan along tho Tian-Shan. Many 
miles of desert separate these oases from etfch other ; and their 
population oenld be, and has been, much greater than it is, for 
there is no lack of water in the streams ^vhich rise beneath tho 
snow covering of the mountains. Tho various oases, which are 
named after tnoir chief towns, have always been nearly independent 
of each other. Still, in the course of their much dilturbed liistory, 

Khotan, Yarkand, Kashgar, and Ak-su, one aftouianother acquired 
a kind of supremacy over the rest. At present Yarkand and hAsh- 
gar are the most important. The city of Yarkand has neiirly 60,000 
inhabitants ; it is snfi’oundod by walls, and has a separate fort, 
Yanghi-hissar ; ruins of old settlements ai'd scattered around. Itii 
Chinese merchants carry on an active trade, and the Turkish pora* 
lation are breeders of cattle on an oxtonsivo Sljalo. Wheat, barley, 
rice, beans, sorghum, mulberries, and a variety of fruit trees aif 

• Op. cit. - 

* Prjevalsky, Reisen in Tibet, 4tc. ; and Wilkins (naturalist of 
Kuropatkin’a expedition) in the Russian periodical Prirwia, 1887, No. 3i 
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grown in the gardens. Kashoar (q.v . ), surrounded by a series of 
populous villages, is the chief commercial centre, owing to its posi- 
tion on the highway to Lake Issyk-kul. It is surrounded by forts, 
one standing at the contluenoe of the Kashgar and Yarkand rivers. 
Khotan (q.v.) or Iltchi (also Yu-thian), a veir jwpulous city under 
the Han dynasty of China (206 B.O.-1 A.D.), has much declined of 
late. It is remnvnod for its gold mines, and especially for its jado 
and jts musk. Cop})er kettles, car[)ets, some silk, and felt ware 
are manufacnired. , Sanju (7000 houses), Kilian, Pialma, Ouma, 
Kargatyk, aifd I^sgan, o*n the sloiKis of^ the Kuen-Lun between 
Yarkand and Khotan, are the richest parts of the region. Naya, 
Kiria, Tchira, all on small rivers flowing from the Kuen-Lun, con- 
tinue the line of oases towards the east, terminating in Tchcrtcheft, 
which now consists of but a few score of houses. The oases at the 
base of the Tian-Shan are Utch-Turfan (Ust-Turfan), Ak-su (formerly 
the capital of Sairam), liai, Kutcha with Shah-yar, Bugur, Kurta, 
Karashar, and Turfau. Their inhabitants grow corn to a consider- 
able amount, and keej) numerous herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 
The chief ox|jorts are wobl, fowls, and the honis of the maral doer. 
On the lowe^arim, where a few .settlements, supnorted chiefly by 
fishing, continue to struggle against the eiicroacliing desert, the 
ruins of formerly populous towns testify that the region was not 
always the dreary waste ^t now is. 

The population is mixed, Aryans and Turanians being thoroughly 
intermingled. On the slopes of the Pamir, about Saiy-kol, there 
is a purely Aryan pojmlation of Persian Oaltclias. Kirghiz and 
Kara- Kirghiz iiiAahit the slopes of the Tian-Shan. Kalmucks occur 
in the north-east ; and in the central parts the jxipula^on consists 
of Thirkisn Sarts and Uzbegmand of Persian Tajak, — the Mongolian 
element increasing towards the north-east The language is 
Turkish, like tliat Hj^)okeu in West Turkestan, with several varieties 
of patois and a considerable addition of Chinese wor<l8. As a rule, 
the inhabitants of East Turkestan have an air of poverty. There 
are no ricli mosques in their towns, such as those of Samarkand 
and Bokhara ; the*liouses ai'fe of unbaked brick and jioorly furnished. 
The dress is that customary in West Turkestan. But the habits 
of the pcop^Io difler to some extent and the women enjoy greater 
liberty than in other Mohammcilan countries : they go in the streets 
ninveiled ; free marriages, contracted for short terms, arc not im- 
frequent. As a rule, the position of women is more independent 
— a feature noticed even by the earliest travellers in the country. 

The aggregate population of East Turkestan, estimated bct»vocn 
575,000 and 1,500,000 in 1825, is now (1887) hardly more than 
1,000,000. Kuropatkin estimates it at 1,200,000, Forsyth at 600,000. 
'The population of the chief towns may be stated approximately as 
follows — Yarkand, 60,000 ; Kashgar, 50,000 ; Khotan, 40,000 ; 
Sanju, 3.5,000 ; Ak-su, 20,000 ; Kiria, 15,000; Yanghi-hissar, 10,000; 
Kargatyk, 10,000 ; Kurta, 6000. 

It ap]iears very probable that at the <lawn of liistory East Turke- 
stan was inhabited by an Aryan population, the ancestors of the 
present Slavonic and Teutonic races, and that a civilization not 
inferior to that of Bactriaiia had already developed at that time in 
the region of the Tarim. ^ Our knowledge, however, of the history 
of the rcgior\is very fragmentary until about the beginning of the 
Christian era. When the TTun.s (Iliong-nu) occupied west and east 
Mongolia in 177 n.c., they drove before them the Yue-chi (Yutes, 
Yete.s, or Ohetes), wlio divided into two hordes, ^iie of whicli in- 
vaded the valley of the Indus, while the other met the Sacie in 
East Turkestan and drove them over the Tian-Shan into the valley 
of the Hi. Thus by the beginning of our era the Tarim region had 
a mixed population of Aryans and Ural-Altaians, some being settle^ 
agriculturists and others nomads. There were also several inde- 
jiendent cities, of which Khotan was the most imiiortant. One 
ixirtion of tlie Aryans emigrated and settled in what is now 
v^khan (on the Pamir plateau), the present language of which 
seems very old, dating anterior to the separation of the Vedic and 
Zend languages, tn the 1st century tlie Chinese extended their 
rule westwards over East Turkestan as far as Kashgar. But their 
dominion seems to have been merely nominal, for it was soon shaken 
off. By the end of \he 5th century the western parts fell under 
the sway of the “ White Huns ” or Ephthalitos, while the eastern 
parts were under Tangut (Thygun) dominion. The Chinese, how- 
ever, still retain e<l the region alSut Lob- Nor. Buddliism penetrated 
into the country at an early date ; but in East Turkestan there 
were also foll^ivers of Zoroastrianism, of Nestorian Christianity, 
and even of Manifchidsm. An active trade was carried on by means 


I Such is the conclusion reached by Lassen (Indische AlUrthumskunde)^ and 
supported by M. Qrigorieff (Ritter’s Aaien in Russ. JKnsl. ; Addenda to “ East 
Turkestan,” in Russian). ,In connexion with the objection based upon the 
sub-boreal character of the region^ which were the cradle of the Aryans, as 
proved by the so-called palnontology of the Aryan languages, it may be ob- 
served that by the end the Glacial, and during the earlier Lacustrine (Post- 
Glacial) period, the vegetation of Turkestan and of Central Asia was quite 
different ftom what it is now. It ww Sllfcrian or north European. The 
researches ^ M. Krasnoff (see above, p. 685) as to the characters of the former 
flora of the Tian-Shan, and the oJtan^s it has undergone in consequence of the 
•xtremely rapid desiccation of Central Asia, must he carefblly borne in mind 
in all sDMulationa founded upon the teatimony of language as to the original 
liome of the Aryans. 


of numerous caravans. The civilization and political organization 
of the country were dominated by the Chinese, but were also in- 
fluenced to some extent by Grseco-Bactrian civilization. Buddhism 
spread rapidly in the south-west, and the study of Pali became 
widely diffused. Our information as to the state of the country 
from the 2d century to the first half of the 7th is slight, and is 
chiefly derived from the Journeys of the Buddhist pil^m Fa-hien 
in 399, Song-yun in 518, and Hwen-t'sang in 629. By this time 
Buddhism had reached its culminating point : in Khotan there were 
100 monasteries and 5000 monks, and the Indian sacred literature 
was widely diffused ; but already there were tokens of its decay. 
Even then the eastern parts of the Tarim basin seem to have been 
growing less and less populous. To the east of Khotan cities which 
were prosjierous when visited by Song-yun had a century later 
fallen into ruins, while their inhabitants had migrated westwards. 
Legend has it that all the inhabitants of Go-lao-lo-tsia were buried 
in a sandstorm, and this seems to be but a poetical way of represent- 
ing a phenomenon which was steadily going on in East Turkestan. 

Little is known about these regions during the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
centuries. In the 7th century the Tibetan king, Srong-btsan, with 
the help of the western Turks, subjugated the western part of the 
Tarim basin. During the following centuiy the Mohammedans 
under Kotaiba, after several excursions into West Turkestan, took 
Samarkand, Ferghana, Tashkeiid, and Khokand (712-713), and 
invaded East Turkestan, penetrating ns far as Turfan and China. 
The Chinese supremacy was not shalcen by these invasions. But, 
on the outbreak of internal disturbances in China, the Tibetan.s 
took possession of the western j)roviuce8 of China, and intercepted 
the communications of the Chinese with Kashgaria, so that they 
had to send their troops through the lands of the Hui-khe (Hooi-ke, 
or Iloei-hu). In 790 the Tibetans were masters of East Turkestan ; 
but their rule was never strong, and towards the 9th century we 
find the country under the Hoi-he. Who these people were is 
somewhat uncertain. According to Chinese documents, they came 
from the Selenga ; but most Orientalists identify them with the 
Uigurs. In the opinion of M. Grigorirtf, whom we follow in this 
sketch,* the Turks who sut^ceeded the Chinese in the western ^iarts 
of EaqJ; Turkestan wore the Karhik Turks, who extended farther 
south-west up to Kashmir, while the north-eastern parts of the 
Tarim region were subdued by the Uigurs. Soon Mongolian hordes, 
the Kara-Kitais, entered East Turkestan (11th century), and then 
penetrated into West Turkestan, Khiva falling under their dominion. 
During the following century Jenghiz Khan overran China, Turke- 
stan, India, Persia, Russia, and Hungary ; Kashgaria fell under his 
rule in 1220, though not without strenuous resistance followed by 
massacres. The Mongolian rule was, however, not very heavy, the 
^Mongols merely exacting tribute. In fact, KasJigaria flourished 
under them, and the fanaticism of Islam was considerably abated. 
Women again acquired greater independence, and the religious 
toleration then established permitted Christianity and Buddnism 
to spread freely. This state of aflairs lasted until the 14th century, 
when Tughlak Timur, who extended his dominions to the Kuen- 
Lun, accepted Islam. He transferred his capital from Ak-su to 
Kashgar, and had a summer residem-e on the banks of Issyk-kul. 
His son reigned at Samarkand, but was overthrown by Tiiiiur-lang 
(see Timur), and the reign of the great conqueror was a fertile 
source of suffering to the region. To put an end to the attacks of 
the wild Tian-Shan tribes, he undertook in 1389 his renowned 
march to Dzungaria, which was devastated ; East Turkestan also 
suffered severely, * 

The re-introduction of Islam was of no benefit to the Tarim region. 
In the 14th and 15th centuries Bokhara and Samarkand became 
centres of ^loslem scholarship, and sent gi*eat numbers of their 
learned doctors to Kashina. Rubruquis, who visited East 
Turkestan in 1254, Marco Polo between 1271 and 1275, and Hois 
in 1680, all boro witness to great religious tolerance ; but this 
entirely disappeared with the invasion of the Bokharian mollahs. 
They created in East Turkestan the power of the kJvojaSt who 
afterwards fomented the many intestine wars waged between the 
rival factions of the White and the Black Mountaineers. In the 
17th century a powerful Kalmuck confederation arose in Dzungaria, 
and extended its sw'ay over the Hi and Issyk-kul basins, having its 
capital on the Hi. To this power or to the Kirghiz the “ Whites” 
and “Blwiks” alternately appealed in their struggles, ii^ which 
Yarkand supported the latter and Kashgar the former. , These 
struggles paved the way for a Chinese invasion, which was supported 
by the White khojai of Kashgar. The Chinese entered Dzungaria 
in 1768, and there perj^tratod a terrible massacre, the victims feing ’ 
estimated at one million. The Kalmucks fled and Dzungaria be- 
came a Chinese province, with a militanr colonization of Sibos, 
Solons, Dahurs, Chinese criminals, and Moslem Dzungars. The 
Chinese next re-conquorcd East Turkestan, marking their progress 
by massacres and transporting 12,500 partisans of independence to 
the Hi valley. Hereupon the dissentient khojas fled to Khokamd , 

and there gathered armies of malcontents and fanatic folkwenrof 

— — 

s See Ritter's Alien, ** East Turkestan " (Russ, trans.), 11. 282 ; also Knropafl- 
kln's Koihgaria* 
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Islam, Several times they succeeded in overthrowing the Chinese 
rule— in 1826, in 1830, and in 1847— but their successes were never 
permanent. After the “rebellion of the seven khojas" in 1847 
nearly 20,000 familicvS from Kashgar, Yarkand, and Ak-su fled to 
West Turkestan through the Terek -Davan pa^ many of them 
perishing on the way. In 1857 another insurrection broke out ; but 
a few months later the Chinese again took Kashgar (for the details 
see KAsHfiAK). In the course of the Dzun^rian outbreak of 1864 
the Chinese were again expelled ; and Yakub Beg became master 
of Kashgar in 1872. But nve years later he had again to sustain 
war with China, in which he was defeated, and East Turkestan 
once more became a Chinese province. 

The literature on Turkentan has of late years become very 
voluminous, especially In the form of paiHjrs scattered through the periotllcals 
pnbllshed by the Kiiropean Geographical Societies and other scientific bo<li«s. 
ITie reader is referred to the following works as fitted to facilitate research. 
Vols. vl. and vii. of Elis6o Ucclus’s Giogta-phit UnivcnelU contain maps showing 
the routes of the chief explorers. Prof. MushketofTs Turkestan (in Kussian, 
vol. i. 1886) contains an excellent critical analysis of all explorations of Turke- 
stan and works thereupon, and the infoniuition they contain with regani to 
the physical geography and geology of West Turkestan. Prof. QrigorielTs 
addenda to Ritter's Askn embody the whole of the older and more modern 
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Part L— History. 

S OMEWHERE about the second decade of the 13th 
century the little Turkish tribe which in due course 
was to found the Ottoman empire fled before the Mongols 
from its original home in Central Asia, and, passing through 
Persia, entered Armenia, under the leadership of Suleyman 
■Shdh, its hereditary chief. His son, Er-Toghrul, who 
succeeded him as bead of the tribe, when wandering about 
the country with his warriors came one day upon two 
armies engaged in a furious battle. Er-Toghrul at once 
rode to the assistance of the weaker party, who were on 
the point of giving way, but who through the timely aid 
thus rendered not only regained what they had lost but 
totally defeated their enemies. The army thus saved from 
destruction proved to be that of ‘AU-ud-Din, the SeljiiJf 
sultan of Asia Minor, and their adversaries to be a horde 
of marauding Mongols. By way of recompense for thi^ 
service ‘Ald-iid-Dln granted to Er-ToghruI a tract of land 
on the Byzantine frontier, including the towns of Sugut 
and Eski Shehr. *Osm4n, the son of Er-Toghrul and the 
prince from whom the race derives its name of ‘Osmdnli (see 
Turks, p. 661 below), corrupted by Europeans into Otto- 
man, was born in Sugut in 1258 (a.h. 656). While still 
young ‘Osm^n won from the Greeks Karaja Hisdr (Kara- 
hissar) and some other towns, on which account he received 
from his suzerain, the Seljdlf sultan of Konya (Konieh), the 
title of beg or prince, along with the drum and the horse- 
tail standard, the symbols of princely rank. 

In 1300 (699) the Selji^lj: empire (see Seuuks) fell to 
pieces under the onslaught of the Mongols, who were, how- 
ever, powerless to replace it by any government of their 
own. Thereupon ten separate Turkish dynasties arose from 
its ruins : that of Karasi sprang up in ancient Mysia, the 
houses of ^aru Khan and Aydin in Lydia, of Mentesha in 
Caria, of Tekka in Lycia and Pamphylia, of Hamid in 
Pisidia and Isauria, of Karaman in Lycaonia, of Kermiyan 
in Phrygia, of Kizil Ahmedli in Paphlagonia, and of 
*Osindn in Phrygia Epictetus. These principalities were 
all eventually merged in that of the *Osm4nlis, once the 
least hmong them, and the inhabitants assumed the name of 
Ottoman. Hence by far the greater pottion of the people 
called Ottomans owe their name to a series of political 
events. On the collapse of the Seljiilj: power the Greeks 
retained hardly any possessions in Asia except Bithynia and 
Trebizond. Armenia was abandoned for a time to roving 
Tatar or Turkman tribes, till some sixty or seventy years 
If ter one or two petty local dynasties sprang up and 
founded short-lived states. i 

The year 1301 (700), in which *Osmdn, who shortly 
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researuhea into the geography and historv of East Turkestan down to 1878* 

Amu and Usboi (Saratoff, 1879), by the chief of the Amu-Daria exMdition, 
and BogdanofTa lieview of E^ditions and Explorations in the Aral-Cantm 
Region fr<m 17S0 to 187U (8t reterahurg, 187&) are most uiefUl works. «of. 

Lens's paper “ Ueber den frllheren Laiif des Amu-Daria, in Mem. Acad. 5c. St 
Peterstnirg. discusses valuable Informutior borrowed from ancient souroei. 
Mezhott's Turkestanskiy Sbornik is a catalogue of the Oentral-Aslan library at 
Taahkeiid, and his annual “ Index " contains full classified lists of Russian 
geographical literature. Of works of a general character, With descriptions of 
botn regions (B{)art from travels), the following, arranged in chronological 
order, are worthy of mention SemenofTs “Tlan-Shaq," being 'rol. i. of Ritter’s 
Asien (Russ, trans., 1856); GrigorlefTs “ East TurkestaA" fonning two voli. of 
Ritter's Anen (Russ, transl., :869 and 1873) ; Syevert8oiriP“Vertical and Hori^ 
zontal Distribution of Mammalia in TufkeHtan.’Mn Irifestia I/ub. Rst. of Moscow, 

1873 ; Weiyukoffs Die Russisch-Asiatischen Grenzlande (trans. from Russian by 
Krahmer, Leipaic, 1874) ; Hellwald’s Crvtralasien, 1875 ; Prtzholdt’s Umsehau 
im Russ. Turk., 1877 ; fcuropatkin’s Kashgaria, 1879 (jiartially translated into 
French); Kostenko's Turkestanskiy Kmi, 8 vols., 1880, very copious translations 
from which are embodied In Ijinsdell's Central Asia, but unnapptly too inti- 
mately combined with leas uaeAil information ; Scldagintwelt's Reisen in IndUn 
und Ilochasien, vol. ill., East Turkestan ; PHevalaky’s three Journeys to 
Central Asia (the first two translated into English ; all three in German) ; Olga 
Fedtehenko’s Album of Views of Russ. Turk., 1885 ; Nalivkln’s History qf the 
Khanate of Kokand (in Russ.), Kazan, 1885; Van'ib^ry’s Das Tiirkenvolk, 1881; 
Roskoschny's Afghanistan u. angrenz. J finder (for Afghan Turk.); and Mushke- 
toff's Turkestan, vol. 1. (in Russian), 1886. ^ (P. A, K.) 
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before had succeeded his father, first coined money and Pound- 
caused the khutba, or public prayer for the reigning ing of 
monarch, to be read in his name-;^the two prerogc-tives of 
an independent sovereign in the East — may be regarded as 
the birth-year of the Ottoman empire ; and it was about 
this time that his followers and subjects bc^gan to call 
themselves *OsmdnIis, or, as we might render it, 'Osmanites. 
Having thoroughly established his authority in his capital 
of Yeni Shehr, ‘OsinAn began to wrest from the Greeks 
many of the neighbouring towns and strongholds, among 
others Ayina Gbl and Koyun HisAri, routing before the, 
last named a large Byzantine army. He then turned his 
attention to the administration of his state, and such was 
the feeling of security ho succeeded in establishing that 
large numbers of people from the surrounding districts 
flocked into his dominions and became his subjects. After 
six years of peace several of the Byzantine castellans of 
the neighbourhood, instigated by the governor of Brusa 
(Broussa), made a simultaneous attack upon the Ottomans, 
but *OsmAn totally defeated them and sent in pursuit Kara 
‘All Alj), who took possession of all their domains. GhdzAn, 
the khan of the Mongols, who had entered into an alliance 
with the emperor of Constantinople, sent to all the Turkish 
princes an arrogantly worded message forbidding them to 
do any hurt to the Byzantine territories. To show how 
light he held, this menace, 'OsmAn assembled an army 
forthwith, marched to Nicaea and thence to the Bosphorus, 
laying waste the country as he went and talcing possession 
of a number of towns and villages. Michael, called by 
the Turkish historians Kosa MikhAl or Michael Scant- 
beard, the governor of one of these, embraced IslAm and 
became one of the most trusted officers of ‘OsmAn and 
of his son and successor Orkhan. The descendants of 
this Michael were the hereditary commanders of the 
al^injis, a coqis of light cavalry who played a great part 
in the early Ottoman wars. The first, service on which 
Michael was employed was to destroy, along with Orkhan^ 
a Mongol horde that had taken and pillaged the Ottoman 
town of Kar^'a HisAr. Meanwhile ‘Abd-ur-RahmAn and 
Alfcha Koja, two of ‘OsmAn’s generals, wece adding to 
the Ottoman dominions in the north, capturing several 
towns and laying siege to the city of Nicaea. The Ottoman 
chiefs next resolve^l to acquire Brusa, the natural capital 
of these parts. So they built round itA series of towers, in 
which they placed garrisons, with the view of intercepting^ 
communications and eventually starving the city into sul>- 
mission. At length, ini 32.6 (726), after a desulto/y siego 
of eight years, the keys were, through the intervention of 
MikhAl, handed over to Orkhan, wh(^ was in coi^xnand of 
the Ottomans, and the townspeople were allowed to ransonni 
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themselves for 30,000 sequins. Very soon after this *OsmAn 
died, aged seventy, at Sugut, whence his remains were 
carried for burial to Brusa. ‘Osmdn was distinguished for 
piety and generosity as >vell as for equity and courage. 
He cared nothing for amassing wealth, and on his death 
his personal effects were found to consist of two or three 
suits of clothes, a few weapons, some horses, and a flock 
of sheep. 1 And 'so high was his reputation for justice 
that, we are ?old, many of, the Asiatic subjects of the 
Ciesars fled to him for tffat protection which their own 
rulers would not or could not give them. 

Orkhan. Orkhan, who succeeded his father *Osm»4n, continued 
the war against the Greeks, taking from them Nicomedia, 
Niciea, and many of the towns which they still retained 
in Asia. Hitherto t4e Ottomans had not interfered with 
the other Turkish states ; but now Orkhan, granting a 
short respite to the Byzantines, took advantage of a dis- i 
pute regarding the succession to the throne of Karasi, 
entered that principality, and annexed it to his own domin- 
ions. To his son SuleymAn the Ottomans owe their first 
establishment in Europe : one night that prince, accom- 
panied by a ievf companions, crossed the Hellespont on 
a raft aiftd surprised the town of Galipoli (Galli]K)li). The 
next day he brought over a number of Turkish troops, 
with who^e assistance he possessed himself of many of 
the neighbquring towns and villages ; but his career was 
cut short by a fatal fall from his horse when out hunting. 
Orkhan did not long survive his son, grief at whose un- 
timely end is said to have hastened his own death, in 
1359 (76 f). This monarch is celebrated for the number 
^ of mosques, colleges, and other public institutions that 
he founded. During his reign the Ottoman army was 
thoroughly organized, and a body of regular paid soldiers 
was raised, which formed the nucleus of the military power 
of the state, though the old irregular militia was still called 
out whenever a campaign was to bo undertaken. The 
famous corps of the janissaries (Turkish yeni chen^ ie.y 
“ new troop ”) was instituted at this time. It consisted 
of the children of Christian subjects, who were educated 
as Mussulmans and brought up to a military life, 

MurAd I. Having taken the city of Angora from certain territorial 
lords who, incited by the i)rinee of Karaman, had attacked 
the Ottoman dominions, Murdd 1., the son and successor 
of Orkhan,’ found himself free to extend his possessions 
across the Hellespont. Ho forthwith passed over into 
Europe, where he and his generals soon reduced almost all 
Roumelia, capturing Adrianople, Philippopolis, and many 
other places of importance. These successes alarmed the 
Christian princes, who determined to make a vigorous effort 
to drive the Turks back into Asia. The kings of Bosnia, 
Hungary, and Servia accordingly marched with a large 
army upon Adrianople, but were surprised during the night 
and completely defeated by an inferior Turkish force. 
Some time after ’this victory MurAd returned to Asia, where 
he celebrated the wedding of his son BAyezid with the 
daughter of the qjrince of KermiyAn, a large portion of 
whose territory was made over to the *OsmA?ili monarch 
as the dower of the bride. Next year, when MurAd set 
out to inspect his new possessions, he met the prince of 
Harafd, whom he constrained to sell all his dominions. 
The Karaman prince, ever the jealous rival of the Ottoman, 
now stirred up some of ^he Turkman tribes to ravage his 
enemy’s land; but MurAd was beforehand with him, and, 
entering his country, defeated him and annexed the district 
of Ak-Shehr to his own kingdom. The Bosnian and 
Bulgarian princesr’ having allied themselves against the 
sultan} the Turkish commandey in Europe invaded Bulgaria, 
Battle of which was speedily subdued and added to the Ottoman 
^^osovo, possessions. MurA^ nJxt entered Servia and advanced to 
the plain of Kosovo, where he found awaiting him the ! 
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levies of Servia, Bosnia, Hungary, Albania, and Walachia. 

The Turks, though far inferior in number to their adver- 
saries, gained a complete victory, 1389 (791), but it was 
purchased with their sovereign’s life. After the battle 
MurAd was riding over the field with some of his people, 
when a wounded Servian, who was lying among the slain, 
sprang up and stabbed him so that he died almost im- 
mediately afterwards. In consequence of this battle Servia 
became subject to the Turk. 

BAyezld L, surnamed Yildirirn, “Thunderbolt,” on account BAyezfd 
of the fury of his attack and the rapidity of his movements, ^ 
received the oath of fealty on the battlefield of Kosovo. 

He did much to secure the position of the Ottomans, in 
Europe, taking many of the towns which still remained to 
the Christians in Roumelia. In Asia ho annexed the 
remaining Turkish principalities, and pushed his conquests 
as far as Caesarea and SivAs. The Christians made another 
great effort to free themselves from their Eastern foes : 
whilst BAyezld was absent in Asia, the king of Hungary 
led a powerful army, in the ranks of which were many 
knights of France and Germany, into the Ottoman domin- 
ions and laid siege to Nicopolis. BAyezld sped to the 
rescue, and inflicted an overwhelming defeat on the Chris- 
tians. He next turned his attention to Constantinople, 
the reduction and annexation of which ho had long medi- 
tated, when he was summoned to meet Tlmiir, the Tatar 
conqueror, who had invaded his Asiatic dominions and 
taken SlvAs. The Ottoman and Tatar hosts encountered 
each other outside Angora, and there the former sustained 
their first disastrous overthrow, BAyezld being taken 
prisoqer and his army practically annihilated. Next year, 

1403 (805), he died in captivity ; the story of his having 
been imprisoned in an iron cage is not confirmed by the 
Turkish historians, and is most probably fictitious. After 
this victory TlmAr overran the Ottoman territories in Asia, 
taking and sacking Brusa, Nica'a, and many other cities. 

With a view to the comi)lete annihilation of the ‘OsmAnli 
power, he restored the independence of the Turkish princi- 
palities which BAyezld had annexed, and placed them 
under the rule of their former emirs. 

On the withdrawal of Tlmiir from Asia Minor the four 
surviving sons of BAyezld fought for what was left of their 
father’s kingdom; after ton years of civil war success 
finally rested with Muhammed, who alone of the four is Muham* 
reckoned among the Ottoman sovereigns. The attention h 
of the new sultan, whom his people called Chelebi Muham- 
med or Muhammed the Debonair, was turned rather to 
the restoration of^ his father’s empire than to the conquest 
of neighbouring countries. In Europe he lived on amicable 
terms with the Byzantine emperor, and the Christian kings 
further north did not venture to make any serious attack 
upon him. But in Asia he had to contend with many 
enemies, the most formidable of whom was the emir of 
Karaman, who, having been defeated and made prisoner, 
was generously pardoned and restored to liberty. Another 
difficulty with which Muhammed had to deal was a strange 
religious outbreak : a vast number of fanatic dervishes, 
headed by an apostate Jew and a Turkish adventurer of 
low birth, rose in revolt, and were only dispersed after 
several bloody battles. This sultan, who was much be- 
loved by his subjects and is spoken of with praise by the 
Byzantine historians, was stricken with apoplexy while 
riding in Adrianople, and died almost immediately in the , 
thirty-third year of his age, 1421 (824). 

The first care of his son and successor MurAd II. was MurAd 
to rid himself of a pretender to the throne who, aided by H. 
the Greek emperor, had made a descent upon the Asiatic 
shore of the Dardanelles. This adventurer was soon de- ^ 
f^ted and pursued to Adrianople, where he was takftn 
and hanged. In revenge for the assistance rendered to 
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hia enemy, the sultan invested Constantinople, but he was 
compelled to relinquish the siege in order to subdue a 
revolt headed by his brother, which had broken out in 
Asia. MurM again annexed all the Turkish principali- 
ties which had been restored by Tlmiir, except those of 
Kizil Ahinedli and Karaman, which did not finally become 
incorpomted with the eitipire till the time of Muhammed 
IT. The Turks were now called ui)on to face the most 
formidable Christian enemy they had yet encountered, 
namely Hunyady, the illegitimate son of Bigismund, king 
of Hungary. This famous general, after having inflicted 
^ several severe though not very important defeats upon his 
adversaries, invaded European Turkey with a large army 
of Hungarians, Poles, Servians, Bosnians, Walachians, 
and Frankish crusaders, the last-named being under the 
command of Cardinal Julian. The Ottoman army was 
utterly routed, Sophia taken, and the chain of the Balkans 
forced ; and MurAd was compelled to sign a treaty for ten 
years, by which he resigned all claims to Servia and gave 
over Walachia to Hungary. Weary of the cares of state, 
and thinking that peace was, for a time at least, secured, 
MurAd abdicated in favour of his young son Muhammed 
^-nd sought a quiet retreat in the town of Magnesia. But 
he was not allowed to enjoy repose for long : the Chris- 
tian princes, incited by Cardinal Julian and in direct 
violation of the treaty, assembled their forces, and, under 
Hunyady as commander -in -chief, without declaring war, 
entered the Turkish dominions and took many of the 
Ottoman strongholds in Bulgaria. When the news reached 
MurAd he resumed the imperial power, put himself at the 
head of his troops, and advanced to meet the invaders, 
who had just captured Varna. Outside that town a great 
battle was fought, in which a copy of the violated treaty, 
raised high upon a lance, formed one of the standards of 
the Ottomans. The conflict, which was long and bloody, 
resulted in the total overthrow of the Christian.s, the 
Polish king, Ladislaus, and Cardinal Julian being among 
the slain, 1444 (848). MurAd again abdicated and sought 
the retirement of Magnesia ; but once again he had to take 
up the reins of government. This time the janissaries and 
sipAhls, accustomed to the firm rule of the victor of Varna, 
had refused obedience to the young Muhammed. The 
sultan remained at the head of the state until his death, 
which occurred in 1451 (855). 

Muham- Muhammed II., who now ascended the throne for the 
med II. third time, determined to accomplish the long-cherished 
design of his house, and make Constantinople the capital 
of the *OsmAnli empire. He eJisily found a pretext for 
declaring war against Constantine Palceologus and in the 
spring of 1453 (857) led an immense army to beleaguer 
Fall of the city. His troops covered the ground before the land- 
Constaii- ward walls between the Sea of Marmora and the Golden 
tinqnle. found that even his monster cannon could 

do but little against the massive fortifications. At length 
he resolved to assail the city from its weakest side, that 
' , facing the Golden Horn. But the Greeks, having foreseen 
the likelihood of an attack from this quarter, had thrown 
a great chain across the entrance to the harbour, thereby 
blocking the i)assage against the hostile ships. The 
Ottomans, however, constructed a road of planks, five miles 
long, across the, piece of ground between the Bo.sphorus, 
where their own fleet lay, and the upper jl/art of tjie Golden 
' Horn. Along this road they hauled a number of their 
galleys, with sails set to receive the aid of the favouring 
wind, and launched them safely in the harbour, whence 
they cannonaded with more effect the weaker defences of 
the city. This compelled the Greek emperor to withdraw 
, a^.portion of liis little garrison from the point where the 
more serious attack was being made, to repair the destruc- 
tion wrought in this new quarter. At dawn on May 29th 
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the Ottomans advanced to storm the city. The Christians 
offered a desperate resistance, but in vain. The emperor 
died fighting in the forefront of the battle, and at noon 
Muhammed rode in triumph into his new capital and 
went straight to the cathedral of St Sophia ; there, before 
the high altar, where the preceding night Cdnstantine had 
received the Holy Sacrament, he prostrated himself ift the 
Moslem act of worship. The capture' 6f ^Constantinople 
is not the only exploit to wWch Muhammed owes his sur- 
name of FAtih, or the Conqueror : he also i;educed Servia 
and Bosnia, overthrew and annexed the Greek empire of 
Trebizond and the Turkish principality of l^raman, 
acquired the suzerainty of the Crimea, end won many of 
the islands of the Greek Archipelago from the Venetians 
and Genoese. But before Belgrade, ivhich he had besieged 
as the first stop to an attack upon the northerh kingdoms, 
he suffered a serious defeat, being driven wounded from 
the field by Hunyady and John Capistran, with the loss 
of 300 cannon and 25,000 men. * Ehodes, whither an 
Ottoman force was despatched, was the scene of another 
failure : here the Knights of St John gallantly and suc- 
cessfully withstood their Muhammedan foa^,*and compelled 
them to retire from the island. In Albania a long and, 
for a time, successful resistance was offered to the Turkish 
arms by the famous George Castriot, the Iskender Beg 
T)f the Turks. This chieftain had been in his youth in the 
service of MurAd II., and was by him appointed governor 
of his native Albania, whercupop. he revolted and tried 
to restore the independence of his country. Among the 
favourite designs of Muhammed were the subjugation of 
Italy and the establishment of the Mussulman dominion, 
in the capital of Western Christendom. A Turkish army 
crossed the Adriatic and stormed the city of Otranto ; but 
its further progress was stopped, and for ever, by the death 
of the Conqueror, which occurred a few months later, . 
in 1481 (886). The Muhammedan soldiers besieged in 
Otranto, being unsup{)orted from Turkey, were, after a 
long and brave defence, forced to surrender. 

BAyezfil II. was hardly seated on the throne before he BAyerid 
was called upon to face a formidable revolt raised by his H. 
younger brother Jem. This youthful ])retender, who was 
both talented and high-spirited, was, after a number of 
adventures, finally compelled to fly the country. Ho sought 
the protection of the Knights of St John at Rhodes, who, 
however, retained him a prisoner, and made an arrangement 
with BAyezfd whereby they received from that monarch a 
yearly sum of 45,000 ducats as the price of the compulsory 
detention of his brother. After thirteen years of captivity 
the unfortunate prince was murdered by Pope Alexander VL 
(Borgia), who, it is said, received 300,000 ducats from the 
sultan as the reward of his crime. Though frequently 
compelled to engage in defensive wars, BAyezld was of a 
peace-loving and unambitious disposition, and a few towns 
in the Morea w^ere all the additions made to the empire 
while he was on the throne. It W'as during his reign, 
however, that the Ottoman fleet began to be formidable to 
Christendom, the desperate battle off Sapienza, won by 
KemAl Re’ls against the Venetians, being the first of the 
Turkish naval victories over the Mediterranean powers, 
BAyezld, whose pacific habits had alienated the sympathies 
of the janissaries, was in 1512 (9 18) forced by these dreaded 
guards to abdicate in favour of Selim, the youngest of ^his 
three sons. This p/’ince had already been in open revolt 
against his father ; but his determined and warlike char- 
acter had won for him the esteem of the Turkish praetorians. 
BAyezld’s health, which had long beeH failing, gave way 
under this blow ; and the old sultan died three da^s after 
his deposition, at a little village on the way to Demitoko, 
whither he was going to end his lil’e ip retirement. 

Selim I. was personally the greatest of the OttesiKin 
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Selfm I. monarchs ; hia unflinching courage and tireless vigour were 
not more remarkable than his political sagacity and his 
literary and poetic talents ; but so merciless was he that 
he has always been known in Turkish history as Yawuz 
Selim or Selim the Grim. Happily for Europe he turned 
his attention’to the neighbouring Muliammedaii states and 
left* the Clltistian powers in peace. Having caused both 
this brothel^ to^ be put to death, he inarched against Persia, 
the king of which countrv had given refuge to the family 
of one of thodiapless Turkish princes. The quarrel between 
them was further embittered by religious hatred ; the shAh 
of Persia was the pillar of the Shfites, as the Ottoman 
sultan was of the Sunnites. Selim in his fanatical zeal 
had ordered a massacre of his ShlMte subjects, in which 
forty-five thousand persons suffered death. The shdh was 
eager to avenge the slaughter of his co-religionists. The 
janissaries showed signs of insubordination upon the march, 
but Selim resolutely maintained order and reduced them 
to submission. At length they came upon the Persian 
host drawn out on the plain of Chaldiran, where a great 
battle was fought, which ended in the rout of the Persians 
and left the way to Tabriz, the residence of the Persian 
king, open to the sultaji. Thither Selim prodCodcd ; but 
eight days later he set out on his homeward march. The 
battle of Chaldiran brought no addition of importance to 
the empire; but the districts of Diydr-Bekr (Diarbekr) 
and Kurdistdn, through which the army had passed on the 
way to Persia, A^ere conrpletely subdued and annexed to the 
Con- Ottoman, dominions. Selim’s next important campaign 
quest of against the Memliiks of Egypt. This body of Eastern 
^ria • offered a most gallant resistance to the *Osmd,nlis ; 

and tile possessing no artillery, which they disdained as un- 

Hejdz. becoming men of valour, they were defeated in a series 
of engagements, and Selim and his army entered Cairo as 
conquerors in 1517 (923). The results of this war were 
momentous and far-reaching : the Ottoman empire was 
greatly increased by the addition of Egypt, Syria, and the 
Hejdz, of all of which the Memluks had been lords ; the 
caliphate of Isldm was won for the house of ‘Osmdn, Selim 
constraining the representative of the old Abbdsid family, 
who resided, a purely spiritual prince, at Cairo, to make 
over to him and his heirs the rights and privileges of the 
successors of the Prophet. The sultan at the same time 
acquired from him the sacred banner and other relics of 
the founder of IslAm, which had been handed down to the 
Arabian prince from his fathers, and wliieh are now pre- 
served in the .seraglio at Constantinople. On his return 
Selim set himself to strengthen and improve his fleet, 
doubtless with a view to the conquest of Rhodes. He 
died, however, in 1520 (026), before his extensive prepara- 
tions were completed. This sultan reigned only eight 
years, but in that short time he almost doubled the extent 
of the Ottoman. empire. 

Snley- Suleyman L, who succeeded his father Selim as sultan, 
mdn I. throne before ho found himself 

involved in a war*with the king of Hungary. He marched 
northwards with a powerful army and wres<fed from the 
enemy several places of importance, including the strongly 
fortified city of Belgrade. Having left a large garrison 
in this cityf which was regarded as the key to the Chris- 
tian lands n<jrth of the Danube, the sultan returned to 
Constantinople, where he continued his father’s work of 
Con. creating a strong and efiicient Ottomn fleet. When all 
quest of was ready Suleyman set out for Rhodes, determined to 
Rhodes, disgrace of his ancestor’s second failure, as 

he ha^ done that of his first. The conquest of Egypt had, 
moreover, rendered the possessiAi of Rhodes necessary to 
the Turks, as the papsago between Constantinople and 
their new acquisition could never be safe so long as that 
island remained in hostile hands. The Knights of St 
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John met the attack in a manner worthy of their illustri- 
ous order ; but the overwhelming force of the Ottomans and 
the hopelessness of any relief compelled them to accept the 
sultan’s term^. These were highly honourable to the de- 
fenders, who were permitted to retire unmolested, while 
Suleymdn pledged himself to respect the Christian religion 
in the island, which now, 1522 (929), became his. Four 
years after the conquest of Rhodes the sultan again 
invaded Hungary, where in the renowned battle of Mohaez 
he annihilated the army of the Magyars and slew their 
king. Thence he marched along the Danube to Buda- 
Pesth, which opened its gates to him, and there he rested • 
a little while before starting on his homeward way. The 
disturbed state of Asia Minor hastened Suleymdn’s depart- 
ure ; but in three years (1529) he was back at Buda, osten- 
sibly as the ally of Zapolya, an Hungarian who claimed 
the throne left vacant by Louis, who fell at Mohaez. 
Ferdinand of Austria had opposed the claim of Zapolya, 
who thereon had applied to the sultan for aid, which that 
monarch was most willing to accord. The troops of 
Ferdinand being driven from Buda, SuleymAn, accom- 
panied by his prot(5g6, advanced upon Vienna. On 27th 
September 1529 the vast Turkish host, under tlie personal 
command of one of the greatest of the family of ‘Osm^n, 
laid siege to the capital of the German emj)ire, and on the 
14th of the following month, after a most desperate assault 
carried on for four days, the invaders Avere compelled to 
retire, leaving the city in the possession of its heroic 
defenders. The torrent of Turkish military might had 
now reached its northern limit : once again it vainly swept 
round the walls of Vienna, but further it never w’ent. 
Suleymiin next directed his arms against Persia, from 
which country he won a large portion of Armenia and Tr^k 
as well as Baghd«id, the old capital of the ‘Abbdsid caliphs. 

In 1542 he was again in Hungary, having been appealed 
to by the widow of Zapolya on behalf of her infant son 
against the pretensions of Ferdinand., Suleyrndn promised 
to place the child upon the throne when he should be of a 
proper age ; in the meantime he treated Hungary as an 
Ottoman province, dividing it into sanjaks or military dis- 
tricts, and garrisoning Buda and other important cities 
with Turkish troops. Six years later a truce for five years 
was concluded between the sultan and Ferdinand, whereby 
almost all Hungary and Transylvania w^ere made over to 
the former, who was also to receive a yearly present, or 
more correctly tribute, of thirty thousand ducats. The 
Turks, now at the zenith of their power, were the terror of 
all around them * The achievements of the Ottoman navy 
during the reign of SuleymAn were hardly, if at all, less Annexa- 
remarkable than those of the army. Khayr-ud-Dln, thetio» ot 
Barbarossa of the Euro])eans, w’on Algiers for Turkey, and 
held the Mediterranean against the fleets of fSpain and Tripoli. 
Italy ; Torghud added Tripoli to the empire ; and Piydla 
routed the galleys of Genoa, Florence, Naples, and Malta 
ofif the isle of Jerba. But fortune did not always smile 
upon the crescent. In 1565 (973) SuleymAn sustained 
the second great check he was destined to encounter. The ^ 
Turks once more measured swords with the Knights of St 
John, to drive them from Malta, which liad been given 
to the order by Charles V. on its expulsion from Rhodes. 

A powerful Turkish army and fleet, commanded by*oflScera 
of renown, were ^accordingly despatched to win Malta for 
the Ottoman crown ; but so valiantly was it defended thaf 
the Turks were forced to withdraw with a loss of twenty- 
five thousand men. SuleymAn died in harness. In 1566 ^ 

(974), when seventy-six years of age, he entered Hungary 
for the last time, summoned thither to aid his vassal, young 
Sigismund Zapolya. Sziget, a place which had foiled ^he* 

Curks on previous occasions, was the first object of attack. 

Count Zrinyi, the governor, determined to resist to the last, 
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SO the Ottomans found themselves compelled to undertake 
the siege of this comparatively unimportant town. There 
on the night of 4th {September the great sultan died, and 
a few hours later Count Zrinyi and his brave companions 
perished amid the smoking ruins of the fortress they had 
most nobly held. Under Suleynnin 1., whom European 
historians call the Magnificent, but Avhom his own people 
stylo KAniini or the Lawgiver, the Turkish empire attained 
the summit of its power and glory. The two great dis- 
asters, at Vienna and Majta, were eclipsed by the number 
and brilliancy of the sultan’s victories, by which large and 
• important additions were made to the empire in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

Selim Selim IL, the unworthy son and successor of the Magni- 

I'i* licent SuleymAn, was the first Ottoman monarch who 
shrank from leading his army in person. He was a man 
of mean and ignoble character, whose sole pleasure seems 
to have consisted in the indulgence of his degraded tastes 
and vicious api)etites. The first conflict between the Turks 
and the lUissians occurred in his reign. In view of a 
threatened war with Persia, the grand vizier ^okolli con- 
ceived the idea of uniting the rivers Don and Volga by a 
canal, by means of which an Ottoman fleet could be sent 
into the Caspian. But in order to carry out this scheme 
it was necessary that the town of Astrakhan should bo in 
the hands of the Turks. A considerable force was accord- 
ingly despatched from Constantinople to take possession 
of that city; but the Russian army which Ivan the 
Terrible sent to its relief drove back the Turks and their 
Tatar allies from before the walls, 1569 (977). Cyprus 
was the next object of attack. This island, which belonged 
to Venice, was assailed and taken, though not without 
heavy loss, at a time of peace between the republic and 
the Porte, 1570 -71 (978). The Christian powers of the 
Mediterranean were roused and alarmed by this act of 
treachery, and a maritime league was formed tlirough the 
efforts of Pope Pius V., with Spain, Venice, and Malta for 
its most important members. On 7th October 1571 the 
Christian fleet, under the command of Don John of Austria, 
encountered the Ottoman ships, led by the galley of the 
kapudan pasha, Mu’czzin-z«4da ‘AH, just outside the Gulf 
of Lepanto. A furious conflict ensued, which resulted in 
. the utter defeat of the Turks, their admiral being killed 
and their fleet almost annihilated. This famous fight, 
although it brought little immediate material advantage 
to the victors, was of the highest moral value to them ; for 
it broke the spell of Barbaros.sa, and showed that the 
Ottoman was no longer invincible on the- seas. The only 
other event of importance during this reign was the final 
conquest of Tunis for Turkey by Kilij ‘AH, who won it 
from the Spaniards in 1574 (982). SeHin II. died miser- 
ably the same year. 

Murftd MurAd HI., who now succeeded to the Ottoman throne, 
was no improvement upon his father ; he ruled in name 
only, all real power being in the hands of worthless favour- 
ites. As a natural conseciuence the empire began rapidly 

V to decay ; corruption infected all ranks of official society, 

the sultan himself selling his favours for bribes; while 
the other great curse of old Turkey, military insubordina- 
tion, sliowed itself in a more threatening aspect than ever. 
The janissaries •mutinied on several occasions, and each 
time compelled the weak Mur/id to accede*' to theinrdemand. 
‘Notwithstanding this wTetched state of affairs, some exten- 
sive and important, though not permanent, additions were 

. made to the empire. These, consisting of Azerbijan and 
Georgia — the latter had been in alliance with Persia — were 
the result of a campaign against the last-named country, 
i tl)o internal condition of which was then even worse than 
that of Turkey. Transylvania, Moldavia, and Walachiu 
rose in revolt, encouraged by the war which broke out in 
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1593 between Turkey and Austria. In 1594 hostilities 
with Persia were resumed; and early in the following 
year MurAd died, leaving the empire to his eldest son 
Muhammed III. 

Things had been going very badly in the war withMuham- 
Austria, when in Juno 1596 the grand vizier and the n^uftf, HI. 
joining their voices with that of Sa'd-udrl^lfn tMe historian, 
prevailed upon the nejv sultan, wdiose charactef resembled 
only too closely that of his flatter, to place himself at the 
head of the Ottoman army which was about *to march into 
Hungary, Four months later Muhammed met the imperi- 
alists under the archduke Maximilian, and the Transyl- 
vanians led by Prince Sigismund, on the" marshy plain of 
Keresztes, where a battle lasting three days took place. 
Although at one time things looked so hopeless for the 
Turks that the sultan would have fled but for the entreaties 
and remonstrances of Sa‘d-ud-Dfn, the ‘Osm&nlis gained 
a complete and decisive victory. But nothing came of 
it; for Muhammed, instead of foll6wing up his success, 
hastened back to Constantinople to receive the congratu- 
lations of his courtiers and to resume liis, indolent and 
voluptuous life. Nothing else worthy of note occurred 
during his'^inglorious reign. Ho /lied in 1603 (l(yi2). 

Muhammed IH. was the last heir to the Ottoman 
throne who was entrusted with the government of a pro- 
vince during his father’s lifetime ; henceforth *all the sons 
of the sultan were kept secluded in a j:)avilion called the 
Kafes or cage in the seraglio gardens. This new system, 
which was necessarily very prejudicial to the character of 
the future rulers, had its origin in the same dread of rivals 
that caused a sultan in those times to put all liis brothers » 
to death immediately on his accession. 

The reign of Ahmed I. is not marked by any event of, Ahmed I. 
importance. The peace of Sitavorok (Zsitvatorok) between 
Turkey and Austria, 1606 (1015), made no change of any ' 
moment in the territorial possessions of either power, but 
is interesting as being the first treaty in which an Ottoman 
sultan condescended to meet a Christian prince on a footing 
of equality. Hitherto the Turkish monarchs had affected 
to grant merely short truces to their European enemies. 

But this peace was to be permanent ; the annual payment 
or tribute of thirty thousand ducats by Austria was to be 
discontinued; and the ambassadors sent from tbo Porte 
were now to be officials of rank, and not, as formerly, 
menials of the palace or camp. 

Ahmed diedHn 1617 (1026) and was succeeded by his Mustafa 
brother Mustofa I. Up till this time the .succession had L 
been regularly from father to son ; but, as Mustefa’s life 
had been spared by his brother on his accession, that prince 
now ascended the throne in preference to ‘OsmAn, the 
eldest son of Ahmed I. This arose from the peculiar nature 
of the Turkish law of succession, which gives the throne 
to the eldest male relative of the deceased sovereign. 

Mustafa was, however, imbecile ; so after a reign of three 
months he was deposed, and his nephew ‘OsmAn, though 
only fourteen years of age, seated oi) the throne in his 
stead. '' 

An unsuccessful war with Persia, which had been going ’Osmdn 
on for some time, was now brought to an end by a treaty H. 
which restored to the shAh all the territori^^ conquered 
since the days of Selim II. In 1621 the%ultan led his 
troops against Poland, partially '^ith the view of weaken- 
ing the janissaries, whom ho justly regarded as the most 
deadly enemies of his empire. This expedition was not 
attended by any important results, neither Turks nor Poles 
gaining a decisive advantage. On his return ‘^smAn 
formed another plan for freeing himself from his tyranni- 
cal soldiery : he gave out that he jvas going to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, but his real intention was to proceed 
only far as Damascus, there place himself at the head 
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of an Asiatic army, and march against the janissaries and 
fiipAhls in Constantinople. But the janissaries heard of 
this design and rose in revolt. Incited by a vizier whom 
*Osmdn had deposed, they seized their sovereign and 
dragged him to the state prison of the Seven Towers, 
where shortly afterwards he was foully murdered by the 
traitor minister, ^1622 (1031). 

^ The wretched* Musfefa was again raised to the throne, 
only to be deposed fifteen months afterwards in favour of 
MurM, the eldest surviving brother of ‘OsmAn. 

Murdd In MurAd IV., who succeeded to the supreme power in 

IV. 1623 (1032), when a child of eleven years, Turkey had 
once more a sultftn of the old ‘OsmAnli type. Since the 
death of Suleymdn the empire had been cursed with a suc- 
cession of rou faineoMts^ under whom it had rapidly fallen 
to decay. * The vigour and courage of the new sultan 
stayed it for a while upon its downward course, and re- 
stored to it something of its bygone glory. While still 
quite young, MurM liad been compelled by the mutinous 
janissaries to deliver into their cruel hands his favourite 
vizier, Hdfiz ^asha. This embittered him against that 
corps, and, wheVi soon afterwards the soldiers began openly 
to disciss his dopositioi^ MurAd swiftly and suddenly cut 
off the ringleaders and all others whom he suspected of 
disloyalty^ this struck fear into the hearts of the dis- 
affected s^diers, who, finding themselves without any to 
organize or direct them, returned to their allegiance. 
Murdd next ti/rned his attention to checking the intoler- 
able corruption and abuses which pervaded every depart- 
I ment of the state. He had but one simple though terribly 
, drastic method of reform, — the execution of every official 
whom he even suspected of any malpractice. Having re- 
stored some sort of order in his capital, Murdd marched 
against Persia and recaptured the city and district of 
• Erivan. In 1638 (1048) he undertook a second and more 
important campaign against the same power. His object 
was the recovery of Baghddd, which had been taken by 
the shdh’s troops some sixteen years before. The Persians 
resisted long and gallantly, but at length the Turks carried 
the city by storm, when Murdd disgraced himself by the 
slaughter of a vast number of the inhabitants. By the 
peace which followed Turkey restored Erivan to Persia, 
but retained Baghddd, which has been in its hands ever 
since. Murdd on his return entered Constantinople in 
triumph. This sultan died in 1640 (1049); his death is 
said to have been hastened by habits of intemperance, 
which he had contracted towards the close of his life. 

Ihr4hfm, Ibrdhfm, the brother of the late sultan, now mounted 
the Ottoman throne. He was another of those wretched 
princes who gave themselves up to the indulgence of their 
own follies and vices without bestowing a thought upon 
the welfare of their people or the prosperity of their 
country. All the evils that had been curbed for a time 
by the stern hand of Murdd broke out afresh and in worse 
form than before. The sultan himself was the most venal 
of the venal, fshut up in the seraglio, he thought of 
nothing but the gratification of his own and liis favourites' 
caprices; gem -encrusted coaches and pleasure-boats, and 
carpets and hangings of richest sable for his rooms, were 
among the objects for which he plundered his people and 
sold every office to the highest bidder. This went on for 
eight years, till at length his subjects, weary of his ex- 
actions and tyranny, deposed him, apd made his son Mu- 
hammed, then only seven years of age, sultan in his room. 
The only events of note that occurred during Ibrdhlm's 
tenure of power afe the capture of Azoff from the Cossacks 
and tie occupation of Crete., Tlfis island, which was then 
in the hands of Venice, was soon overrun, but it was not 
till well on in the npxt reign, after a siege of twenty years, 
that the Ottomans succeeded in taking Candia the capital. 
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The minority of Mu^mmed IV., who became sultan in Muhnm- 
1648 (1058), was marked by all the troubles and evils that IV 
might have been anticipated, until tlic grand vizierate was 
conferred on Kbprili Muhammed in 1656 (1067). This 
statesman, who was seventy years old when he entered 
upon the duties of j)rime minister of Turkey, was the 
founder of an illustrious family of viziers, whose integrity 
and strength of character did much to counteract the per- 
nicious influence of degenerate sultans and to prop up for 
a season the declining empire. Old Kiiprili accepted the 
office of grand vizier only upon condition of receiving abso- 
lute power ; this he employed much in the same way as 
Murdd IV. had done when he set about the work of reform : 
he executed every one who fell under his suspicion. He 
died in 1661 (1072), leaving the vizierate to his son Fdzil 
Ahmed. Ahmed was, like his father, a man of great 
ability, and happily for Turkey he enjoyed the complete 
confidence of the young sultan, who cared for nothing but 
the chase, whence he is called in the Ottoman histories 
Avji Muhammed or Muhammed the Huntsman. Before 
long Ahmed was called on to lead the Turkish army 
against Austria. He took Neuhiiusel and several places 
of little importance ; but near the convent of St Gotthard 
(on the Raab) ho was completely defeated in 1664 (1075) 
by a smaller Christian force under Montecuculi. A truce 
for twenty years on the basis of the treaty of Sitavorok 
was the result of this battle ; the Ottomans, however, re- 
tained Neuhausel. Ahmed next appeared in arms in Crete, 
for the purpose of bringing to a close the siege of Candia, 
which had been going on ever since 1648 ; but it was not 
till oiher three years had passed that the brave garrison 
opened the gates to the grand vizier, in 1669 (1079). The 
sultan himself was induced to head tlie next campaign, 
which was undertaken on behalf of the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine, who had craved the protection of the Porte 
against Poland. The Turks took the cities of Kamonetz 
and Lemberg, whereupon King Michael sued for peace, 

1672 (1083), and promised to make over Podolia and the 
Ukraine to Turkey and to pay an annual tribute of 220,000 
ducats. The sultan accepted these terms and returned 
homo in triumph ; but the Poles refused to be bound by 
them, and under the command of Sobieski they attacked 
and defeated the troops of Ahmed Pasha. The war lasted 
till 1676, when it was brought to an end by the treaty of 
Zurawno, which left the sultan in possession of Podolia and 
almost all the Ukraine. Three days after this peace was 
signed Ahmed Pasha died. Few men have done more to 
ruin their counj^ry than Kara Mustafa, who succeeded 
Ahmed in the grand vizierate. His pet scheme was the 
conquest of Germany and the establishment of a great 
Turkish province between the Danube and the Rhine, with 
himself as nominal viceroy but virtual sovereign. He 
accordingly marched with an enormous army, probably not Sie|o of 
far off half a million strong, against Vienna. In the Vienna, 
summer of 1683 (1094) this mighty host ai)peared before 
the walls of the Austrian capital. For an account of the 
siege, see vol. xix. p. 296. A few weeks after his discom- 
fiture Kara Mus^fa was executed at Belgrade by the 
sultan’s orders. Venice and Russia now declared war 
again.st Turkey; misfortune followed misfortune ; city after 
city was rent away from the empire ; the Austrians were 
in possession of Almost the whole of Hungary, the Italians 
of almost all the Morca. At length a severe defeat air 
Mohaez, where SuleymAn had triumphed years before, 
exhausted the patience of the soldiery, and Muhammed 
IV. was deposed in 1687 (1099). 

The first year of the reign of Suleymfin II. who sue- SiUey- 
ceeded his brother, was marked by a serious mutiny of^he/^^^" 
janissaries of the capital, who, aided by the dregs of the 
population, created a reign of terror in Constantinople, 
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during which they pillaged the palaces of the principal 
officers of the government and murdered the grand vizier, 
along with many of the members of his household. The 
Austrians, under Charles of Lorraine, Louis of Baden, and 
Prince Eugene, were carrying all before them in the north : 
Erlau, Belgrade, and Stuhlweissenburg fell into their hands; 
and by the end of 1689 the Ottomans had lost almost all 
their former possessions beyond the Danube. Meanwhile 
the Venetian leader, Morosiui, was equally successful in the 
Morea, completing the conquest of that province, which he 
added to the dominions of St Mark. When matters had 
come to this pass, the sultan summoned an extraordinary 
meeting of tlie divan to consult on the measures to be 
taken to meet the danger threatening on every hand. By 
the unanimous advice of his ministers, Suleyman appointed 
to the grand vizierate K6i)rili-zMa Mus^fa, another son of 
old Kdprili Muliammed. This statesman, who had been 
trained in the duties of office under his father and brother, 
worthily upheld the high nanie of his house. He gave up 
the whole of his gold and silver plate to be coined into 
money wherewith to pay the troops ; he sought out the 
best men to fdl positions of trust and responsibility in the 
army and navy ; and he exercised and encouraged a wise 
and just policy of toleration towards the Christian subjects 
of the sultan. Such was the confidence which his high 
(character and illustrious connexion inspired that large 
numbers of volunteers hastened to join the Turkish hosts ; 
and in a very few weeks from the time when he took com- 
mand of the army MusUfa had driven the Austrians out 
of Servia, and Belgrade once more received a garrison of 
Ottoman troops. MusUfa returned in triumph to Con- 
stantinoi)le, where, early in the summer of 1691 (1102), 
»Suleymdn II. died, and was succeeded on the throne by 
his brother Ahmed IL 

Ahmed The most important event which occurred during the 

lb brief and disastrous reign of this monarch was the defeat 
and death at Slankamen (Szlankament) of Koprili-zjlda 
Mustofa, who in August 1691 advanced from Belgrade to 
attack the Austrians under Louis of Baden. The un- 
fortunate result of the battle was in great measure owing 
to the rashness of the vizier, who, in opposition to the 
advice of the oldest and most experienced of his officers, 
refused to await behind the lines the attack of the enemy. 
The Ottomans fought with desperate courage ; but the day 
was decided against them by the death of Mustofa, who 
was shot while cutting his way through the Christian ranks. 
Ahmed II. reigned for four years, during which the hapless 
empire, besides continuing to suffer defeat at the hands of 
foreign foes, was visited with the curses of pestilence and 
domestic insurrection. 

Mustafa On the death of Ahmed IL in the year 1695 (1106) 

n. Mustafa IL, son of Muhammed IV., was girt with the 
' sword of 'Osinfiii. The new sultan, aware of the pitiful 
condition to which the empire had sunk, in part, at 
least, through the negligence and indifference of his pre- 
b decessors, resolved to restore the old Ottoman usages, and 

, placed himself at the head of his armies. His first cam- 
paign was altogether successful: ho recaptured several 
important fortresses and totally defeated a great Austrian 
army. During the following winter he worked hard to 
repair the finances and bring the forces of the empire 
into a higher state of effieiency ; and, when he s«t out in 
the spring against the Austrians, fortune continued to 
smile u])on his banners. He defeated the duko of Saxe, 
raised the siege of Temesvar, and strengthened the garri- 
sons of those fortresses which Turkey still held in 
Hungary. But in the next year, 1697, all was changed : 
i Prince Eugene was at the head of the Austrians, and on 
the banks of the Theiss, near Zenta, the Turks sustained* 
aii overwhelming defeat, which compelled the sultan to 
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retreat to Temesvar. Thence he returned to Constanti- 
nople, and never again led an army against the enemy. 

Recourse was once more had to the house of Kdprili, and 
Amuja-zdda Huseyn, a nephew of old Kdprili Muhammed, 
was promoted to the grand vizierate, Huseyn raised fresh 
troops ; but ho saw that what was really needful was peace, 
and this he succeeded in bringing about. Ak Carlowitz Peace of 
on 26th January 1699^ peace was arranged, through the.^^^^®‘ 
intervention of England and Holland, between Turkey 
on the one hand and Austria, Venice, Russia,-' and Poland 
on the other. The basis of the treaty, agreed to with 
certain modifications, was that each power should retain 
the territories in its possession at the time of opening 
negotiations. This arrangement left Austria in possession 
of Transylvania and almost all Hungary and Slavonia ; 

Venice remained mistress of its conquests in Dalmatia 
and the Morea ; Poland received Podolia ; and Russia, 
which under Peter the Great was only now becoming con- 
scious of its strength, retained Azoff, which it had wrested 
from Turkey three years before. Huseyn Pasha took 
advantage of the restoration of peace to check the disorders 
which had sprung up in various parts of the empire, and 
to endeavoifr to effect much -needed reforms in m'Jny de- 
partments of the state. Ikt unfortunately his efforts were 
thwarted by others less disinterested than himielf; and, 
broken-hearted by the calamities of his country,* he retired 
from office three years after the peace of Carlowitz, and 
very shortly afterwards died. Mustofa 'II. very soon 
followed the example of his minister, and abdicated in 
1703 (1115) in favour of his brother Ahmed III. 

Although the peace of the empire was often broken Ahmed 
during his reign, Ahmed III. was not of a warlike disposi- 
tion, and all the representations and entreaties of Charles 
XII. of Sweden, who after the disaster of Pultowa had 
taken refuge in Turkey, failed to induce him to re-o})en 
hostilities with the czar. In 1710 Nu*m^n Pasha, son of 
Amuja-zAda Huseyn, and the last of the Kdprili family, was 
appointed grand vizier. Though able and tolerant, he was 
so much addicted to interfering in the business of his sub- 
ordinates that he became the object of general dislike, 
and was dismissed from his office after holding it for four- 
teen months. The menacing preparations of Russia in the 
south had more influence with the Porte than the prayers 
of the Swedish king, and in 1711 the new grand vizier, 

Bal^ji Muhammed, marched into Moldavia to meet the 
forces of Peter the Great, who had formed an entrenched 
camp near the village of Hush, on the righ^ bank of the 
Pruth. Here the vizier blockaded him, and after two days' 

.severe fighting compelled him to surrender with all his 
army. By the treaty which followed the czar pledged 
himself, among other thing.s, to restore the fortress of Azoff 
and all its dependencies to the sultan, and to grant the king 
of Sweden a free and safe passage to his own country 
through the Muscovite dominions. The lenity of Balteji 
Muhammed in not destroying the czar and his army when 
they were within his grasp caused such dfscontent at Con- 
stantinople that ho was dismissed from the vizierate, which 
wa.s conferred on ‘All Pasha, known as DAmAd ‘All or ‘All 
the Son -in -Law, from the circumstance of his having 
married a daughter of the sultan. This vizier distinguished 
himself by winning back from Venice the *whole of the 
Morea in a single campaign (1715). His next venture, 
a war against Austria, undertaken in the following year, 
had a very different issue, he himself being slain and his 
army routed in a great battle at Peterwardein. Next year 
Prince Eugene, the conqueror of DAmAd'‘All, laid si^ge to 
Belgrade, which he forced to "capitulate after driving off a 
large army sent by the Turks to its relief. These events Treaty of 
led to the peace of Passarowitz in 171 8j by which Austria 
ucquir^ that portion of Hungary which had remained in 
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the possession of Turkey, as well as extensive territories in 
Servia and Walachia. The grand vizier Ibrdhim, another 
son-in-law of the sultan, who was at the head of affairs from 
1718 to 1730, contrived *to secure for the empire an un- 
usually long respite from internal disorders ; but the sultan’s 
love of costly pomp and splendour and the luxurious magni- 
ficence of his co^rt rendered him so unpopular that, in 
consequence of a riot* in the autuipn of 1730 (1143), he 
voluntarily abdicated the throne, and his nephew MahmM 
L became pWishdh in his stead. (e. j. w. o.) 

History from 1718. 

Mahmdd With the treaty of Passarowitz the Venetian republic 
I* disappears from the scene of Turkish warfare. Russia 
gradually becomes a more formidable enemy than Austria ; 
and the subject Christian races imperceptibly enter on the 
first stages* of national consolidation and revival. After 
the long and resultless war with Persia hostilities again 
Wars broke out with Russia in 1736. Marshal Miinnich stormed 
with of Perekop and devastated the Crimea ; but he 

Russia, unable tq maintain his army there and retreated with 
greatly diminished forces. Azoff was taken by General 
Lascy ;«and in the following year Otchakoff fell into the 
hands of Miinnich, while the Crimea was again invaded 
and ravaged. Austria now joined Russia, and the Porte 
had to sustain a war in Servia and Bosnia as well as on 
the coasts of the Black Sea. The double combat was 
carried on witlr very different results. While the Russians 
won victory after victory, and finally penetrated into the 
heart of Moldavia, the Austrians were defeated and driven 
across the* Danube. On their advancing from Belgrade 
in the summer of 1739 they were defeated with great loss 
at Krotzka, and compelled to sue for peace. The treaty 
of Belgrade, which was signed on 1st September 1739, 
restored to the Porte Belgrade and Orsova, with the 
portions of Servia, Bosnia, and Walachia which it hod 
ceded to Austria at the peace of Passarowitz. Russia, 
unable to continue the war with a victorious Turkish army , 
ready to fall upon its flank, had to conclude peace on very 
moderate terms. It received Azoff, but under a stipulation 
that the fortifications should be razed, and that no Russian 
vessels of war should be kept either on the Black Sea or 
on the Sea of Azoff. The peace was the last advantageous 
one made Iby the Porte without allies ; and the succeeding 
thirty years were on the whole a period of respite from 
misfortune. t 

Muatafa After this followed the wars with the empress Catherine, 
before whose *genius and resources it seemed as if Turkey 
must inevitably sink into nothingness. The first contest 
was provoked by the armed intervention of the empress in 
Polish affairs and her well-known intrigues with rebellious 
subjects of the Porte. War was rashly declared by Mus^fa 
III. in October 1768. In 1769 the Russians entered 
Moldavia and captured the fortress of Choezin (Chotim) ; 
in the following year their armies made good the conquest 
of Moldavia and Walachia, while a fleet from the ^Itic 
entered the Greek Archipelago and landed 4troops in the 
Morea. The Greeks of the Morea rose in insurrection; 
they were, however, overpowered, and the small Russian 
force withdrew, leaving the Greeks to the vengeance of 
their conquerors. At sea the Turks suffered a severe defeat 
near Chios, and their fleet was subsequently blockaded and 
set on fire in the Bay of Tchesme, tljp principal officers in 
the Russian navy being Englishmen. Assistance was, 
moreover, given by the Russians to Ali Bey, a Mameluke 
chieftain who W& in rebellion against the Porte in Egypt, 
^ and to Tahir, a sheikh who bad feade himself independent 
ofCrimw*^^ Acre. In 1771 the Russians invaded and conquered 
by the Crimea. Au^ria now took alarm, and signed a con- 
Russia, vention with the Porte preparatory to armed intervention. 
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But the partition of Poland reunited the three neighbour- 
ing Christian powers and prevented a general war. An 
armistice was agreed upon between Russia and the Porte, 
and negotiations followed. These were broken off in 1773. 

The Russians crossed the Danube, and, though unsuccess- 
ful in their attempts upon Silistria and Varna, so com- 
pletely defeated the Turkish forces in the field that on 
21st July 1774 the Porte concluded peace at Kutchuk- 
Kainardji under conditions more unfavourable than those 
which it had rejected in the previous year. The Tartar 
territory of the Crimea, with Kuban and the adjoining 
districts, was made into an indci)cndent state, Russia • 
retaining Azoff, Kertch, and Kinburn. Moldavia and 
Walachia were restored, but on the condition that, as 
occasion might require, the Russian minister at Constan- 
tinople might remonstrate in their favour. Russia, in fact, 
was given a species of protectorate over these provinces. 
Permission was given to Russia to erect a church in Con- 
stantinople, and the following engagement was made: 

“ The Porte promises to protect the Christian religion and 
its churches; and it also allows the court of Russia to 
make u^n all occasions representations as well in favour 
of the new church at Constantinople as on behalf of its 
ministers, promising to take such representations into con- 
sideration.” Out of this clause arose the claim of Russia 
to the right of protection over all the Christian subjects 
of the Porte, though the specific right of intervention was 
clearly attached only to a single church and its ministers. 

By other clauses in the treaty the obligations restraining 
Russia from making fortifications and placing ships of war 
on the Black Sea were annulled. It received the right 
of free navigation for its merchant ships on all Turkish 
waters, and the right of placing consuls at all Turkish 
ports. These last two conditions were of great historical 
importance through their effect upon Greece. The consuls 
appointed were usually Greek traders, and permission to 
carry the Russian flag was indiscriminately given to Greek 
vessels. Hence there followed that great development of 
Greek commerce, and of the Greek merchant navy, which 
in half a century made the insurgent Greeks more than a 
match for the Turks at sea. 

The stipulation that the Crimea and adjoining districts 
should be made into an independent state was of course 
not intended by Russia to be anything more than a veil for 
annexation ; and in 1783 Catherine united this territory to 
her dominions. She had now definitely formed the plan 
of extinguishing Turkish sovereignty in Europe and placing 
her younger grandson on the throne of a restored Greek 
kingdom. The boy was named Constantine; his whole 
education was Greek and such as to fit him for the throne 
of Constantinople. Joseph II. of Austria threw himself War with 
eagerly into the plan for a partition of the Ottoman empire, Russia 
and in 1 788 followed Russia into war. While the Russians 
besieged Otchakoff, Joseph invaded Bosnia; but ho was 
unsuccessful and retired ingloriously into Hungary. Otcha- 
koff was stormed by Suwaroff on 16th December 1788. 

In the following year the Turkish armies were overthrown 
by Suwaroff in Moldavia and by the Austrian Laudon 
on the south of the Danube. The fate of the Ottoman 
empire seemed to tremble in the balance; it v;as, how- 
ever, saved by the convulsions into which Joseph’s reckless 
autocragy had thrown his own dominions, and by the triple 
alliance of England, Prussia, and Holland, now formed by 
Pitt for the preservation of the balance of power in Europe. 

Joseph died in 1790; his successor Leoj>old 11. entered 
into negotiations, and concluded peace at Sistova in August 
1791, relinquishing all his conquests except a small district 
in Croatia. Catherine continued the war alone. IsmaiV 
|»was captured by Suwaroff with fearful slaughter, ana the 
Russian armies pushed on south of the Danube. Pitt, with 
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the triple alliance, attempted to impoao his mediation on 
the empress Catherine, and to induce her to restore all 
her conquests. She refused, and both Prussia and Eng- 
land armed for war ; but public opinion declared so strongly 
against the minister in England that it was impossible for 
him to pursue his plan. Catherine nevertheless found it 
in her interest to terminate the war with the Porte. Poland 
claimed her immediate attention; and, adjourning to a 
more convenient season her designs upon Constantinople, 
she concluded the treaty, of Jassy in January 1792, by 
which she added to her empire Otchakolf, with the sca- 
* board as far as the Dniester. The protectorate of Russia 
over Tiflis and Kartalinia was recognized. 

Catherine’s successor Paul (1796-1801) made it his 
business to reverse his mother’s policy by abandoning the 
Affairs attack on Turkey. Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt and 
in Egypt the destruction of the French fleet by Nelson at the battle 
of the Nile led the Porto to join the second coalition 
against France. Bonaparte, invading Syria, was checked 
and turned back at Acre, where Jezzar Pasha was assisted 
in his strenuous defence by an English squadron under 
Sir Sidney Smith. A Turkish army was meanwhile trans- 
ported from Rhodes to the Egyptian coast. This army was 
destroyed by Bonaparte on his return to Egypt at the 
battle of Aboukir on 25th July 1799, after w'hich Bona- 
parte set sail for France, leaving the Egyptian command 
to K16bcr. K14ber, cut off from all communication with 
France and threatened by superior Turkish forces, entered 
into a convention at El Arish for the evacuation of Egypt. 
This convention, however, was annulled by Lord Keith, 
the English admiral, and K16ber replied by giving battle 
to the Turks and defeating them at Heliopolis on 20th 
March 1800. Egypt was finally wrested from the French by 
the English expedition under Abercromby, and restored to 
the sultan. The Ionian Islands, which France had taken 
from Venice at the time of the treaty of Carnpo Fonnio, 
were conquered by a combined Russian and Turkish force, 
and were established as a republic, at first under the joint 
protectorate of Russia and the Porte, afterwards under 
the sole protectorate of Russia, ’i’he former Venetian 
ports on the mainland of Epirus and Albania were given up 
to Turkey. Somewhat later, under pressure from St Peters- 
burg, the sultan undertook not to remove the hospodars, 
or governors, of Walachia and Moldavia without consult- 
ing Russia, and to allow no Turks except merchants and 
traders to enter those territories. 

Internal On the restoration of peace France reassumed its ancient 
condi- position as the friend and ally of the Porte. The sultan 
tion of throne was Selim III. (1789-1807). Though 

^ * the results of the war of the second coalition had been 
favourable to Turkey, the Ottoman empire was in a most 
perilous condition. Everywhere the provincial governors 
• were making themselves independent of the sultan’s author- 
ity ; a new fanatical sect, the Wahhabees, had arisen in 
Arabia and seized upon the holy places ; the janissaries 
V were rebellious and more formidable to their sovereign 
than to a foreign enemy; and the Christian races were 
beginning to aspire to independence. It had seemed 
for a while as if the first to rise against the Porte 
would he the Greeks, among whom the revolutionary 
influondos of 1780 and the songs of the j)oct Rhegas, put 
to death by the Turks in 1798, stirred ‘deep feelings of 
hatred against their oppressors. Circumstances, however, 
postponed the Greek revolt and accelerated that of the 
Servians. In the country immediately south of the Danube 
the sultan’s authority was defied by the janissaries settled 
about Belgrade and by Passwan Oglu, ruler of Widdin 
«in Bulgaria. The jjasha of Servia, hard pressed by these 
rebels, called upon the rayas to take up arms in defence* 
of* the sultan. They did so, and in 1804 the janissaries 
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answered by a series of massacres in the Servian villages. 

The Servians now rose as a nation against the janissaries. Servian 
Kara George became their chief, and in combination with revolt, 
the pasha of Bosnia, acting unde’r the sultan’s orders, ex- 
terminated the janissaries or drove them, out of the 
country. Victorious over one oppressor, the Servian^ re- 
fused to submit to another. They carried bn the war 
against the sultan himself, and at the suggeitioh of Russian- 
sent envoys to ConstantinojMe^ demanding that for the 
future the fortresses of Servia should be garrisoned only 
by Servian troops. 

When the third European coalition against France was Difflcul. 
in course of formation Russian and French influences weretii^s of 
in rivalry at Constantinople. The victories of Napoleon 
in 1805 gave him the ascendency, and his envoy prevailed reign, 
upon the sultan to dismiss, without consulting Russia, the 
hospodars of Walachia and Moldavia, who were considered 
to be agents of the court of St Petersburg. This was a 
breach of the engagement made by the sultan in 1802, 
and it was followed by the entry of Russian troops into 
the principalities. England, as the ally of Russia, sent a 
fleet under Admiral Duckworth through the Dardanelles 
to threaterf Constantinople. While the admiral* wasted 
time in negotiations, the French ambassador. General 
Sebastian!, taught the Turks how to fortify thmr capital. 

The English admiral found that he could do n6thing, and 
repassed the Dardanelles, suffering some loss on the passage. 

The war on the Danube was not* carried*^ on with much 
vigour on either side. Alexander was occupied* with the 
struggle against Napoleon on the Vistula; Selim III. was ' 
face to face with mutiny in Constantinople, having brought • 
upon himself the bitter hatred of the janissaries by attempt- 
ing to form them into a body of troops drilled and discip- 
lined after the methods of modern armies. While the 
military art in Europe had been progressing for centuries, 

Turkey had made no other changes in its military system 
than those which belonged to general decay. Its troops 
were a mere horde, cai)able indeed of a vigorous assault 
and of a stubborn defence, but utterly untrained in exer- 
cises and manceuvres, and almost ignorant of the meaning 
of discipline. Selim was a reformer in government and 
administration as well as in military affairs. He broke 
from the traditions of his palace, and began a .new epoch 
in Turkish history ; but the influences opposed to him 
were too strong, and a mutiny of the jani.ssaries in Con- 
stantinople deprived him of his crown. He was allowed 
to live, but as a prisoner, while the puppet of the janis- 
saries, Mustafa IV., was placed on the throne (May 1807). 

A few weeks after this event the treaty of Tilsit ended 
the war between France and Russia, and provided for the 
nominal mediation of Napoleon between Russia and the 
Porto. A truce followed between the armies on the Danube. 

Among the Turkish generals who had undenstood the neces- 
sity of Selim’s reforms, and who were prepared to support 
him against the janissaries, was Bairaktar, commander at Bairak- 
Rustchuk. As soon as the truce gave “liim freedom of tar. 
action, Bairaktar marched upon Constantinople. Leading 
his troops against the palace, he demanded the restoration 
of Selim. As the palace gates were closed, Bairaktar 
ordered an assault ; but at the moment wherf his troops 
were entering Selim was put to death. Be^des Mustefa 
there was only one member of the ‘house of Osman remain- 
ing, his brother Mahmud, who concealed himself in the 
furnace of a bath until the palace w^aCs in the hands of 
Bairaktar’s soldiers. He was then plaqed on th‘e throne Mahmiid 
(July 1808). For a while Bairaktar governed as grand H. 
vizier. He was rash enough,* however, to dismiss part of 
his own soldiers from Constantinople. The janissaries 
attacked him in his palace. A tower intwhich he defended 
himself was blown up, and after a battle in the streets of 
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Constantinople between the janissaries and the remainder 
of Bairaktar’s troops, during which the dethroned sultan 
Mus^a was put to death, the janissaries remained con- 
querors, and Mahmtid was forced to submit to their de- 
mands. The innovations of the late reign were abolished, 
and |or a while Mahmdd seemed content to reign as ser- 
vant of the aeactipo. 

• It is well knawn that plans for th^partition of the Otto- 
man empire occupied Napplebn and Alexander at Tilsit. 
Austria, though unwilling to see Russia aggrandized, was 
prepared in the last resort to combine with the dismember- 
ing powers, if all attempts to prevent the execution of the 
plan by diplomatic means should fail. But after a few 
years the alliance declined and a war between France and 
Russia was seen to bep inevitable. Meanwhile the conflict 
on the Danube had been resumed, and the Servians were 
still in arms! The Russians had advanced into Bulgaria 
and captured Silistria. England, which had made peace 
with Turkey in 1809, bought to reconcile the belligerents, 
in order that the czar might be free to employ his whole 
Peioe of force against Napoleon. In May 1812 a treaty was signed 
Bucha- at Bucharest, by which Bessarabia was ceded to Russia, 
the rivei^Pruth becoming^he boundary of the twb empires. 
The Porte in this treaty promised to grant an amnesty to 
the Servians, to leave to them the management of their 
internal affairs, and to impose upon them only moderate 
taxes. These promises, however, were neither accepted 
by the Servians^ as a sufficient concession, nor were they 
observed by the Porte. The Servians continued to fight, 
land ultimately secured their autonomy about 1817 without 
ihelp from Russia. 

Mahmiid II. (1808-1839) was the only sultan of modern 
times who possessed the qualities of a great ruler. Brought 
up in the seclusion of the seraglio till the age of twenty- 
• three, when he was suddenly placed on the throne, it is 
surprising that he should have shown the power, the re- 
solution, and the intelligence which marked his govern- 
ment. The difficulties of his reign were enormous. He 
belonged to an epoch when the Ottoman empire might 
fairly be considered as in actual dissolution. This he to 
some extent arrested, and the reforms which he effected, 
partial and imperfect as they were, have prolonged the 
existence ot the Turkish state to our own day. The first 
and most obvious internal danger to be met was the insub- 
ordination of the provincial pashas. Against these rebelli- 
ous servants Mahmiid waged a persistent ahd unwearying 
war, now emplqying them against one another, now crush- 
ing them by his own armed force. One of the most for- 
Ali Pasha midable was Ali Pasha of Janina, who had made himself 
of Janiiw. master of Albania and part of Greece. When Mataiid 
in 1820 threw his armies upon this chieftain, the outbreak 
of hostilities in Epirus was the signal for the insurrection 
of Greece. WTiile Hypsilanti, grandson of a hospodar of 
Moldavia who had been put to death by the Porte, raised 
the standard of revolt in Moldavia, asserting that Russia 
had promised thfi Christians its support, the Greeks of 
re- the Morea rose and exterminated the Turkishf population 
among them. Hypsilanti was soon crushed ; and the ris- 
ing in the Morea was answered by massacres of the Greeks 
in the princi{^l cities of the empire, and by the execution 
of Gregory, patriarch of Constantinople, the head of the 
Gr^ek Church. These dedds of violence excited the utmost 
indignation in Russia. A despatch was sent to Constanti- 
nople, calling upon the Porte to restore the churches which 
had been* destroy^!, to guarantee the inviolability of 
Chri8ti|tn worship in the future, and to discriminate in its 
punishments between the innocent and the guilty. These 
demands were presented as an ultimatum by the Russian 
ambassador, who, net receiving an answer within the time 
allowed, quitted Constantinople (27th July 1821)., The 
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influence of Austria and England, however, restrained the 
emperor Alexander from declaring war, and the Greeks 
were left to sustain their combat by themselves. As long 
as Ali Pasha was unsubdued, the only forces which the 
sultan could employ against the Greeks were irregular 
bands of volunteers. It was by one of these hordes that 
the fearful massacres of Chios, in the spring of 1822, were 
perpetrated. In that same spring, however, the Overthrow 
and death of Ali set free the regular troops. Two armies 
of considerable strength now moved southwards from 
Thessaly, with the object of reducing the country north 
of the Gulf of Corinth and then uniting to conquer the * 
Morea. The western army, commanded by Omer Brionis, 
was checked by the Suliotes, and subsequently beaten back 
by the defenders of Missolonghi. The eastern army, after 
advancing under the command of Dramali into the Morea, 
was compelled to retreat. But the passes in its rear had 
been seized by the Greeks ; on all sides the enemy closed 
in upon it ; and it was only through the disorders of the 
Greeks themselves that Dramali’s force escaped annihila- 
tion. Of those who survived the encounter most perished 
by sickness and famine in the neighbourhood of Corinth. 

Nor was the fortune of the Ottomans better at sea. The 
destruction of their admiral’s vessel with all its crew by 
the fire-ship of the Greek captain, Kanaris, caused such 
terror that all further attempts to reduce the islands were 
abandoned, and the fleet returned to the Dardanelles. 

After an interval of ineffective land warfare, the sultan 
determined to call upon Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, for 
assistance. Mehemet had risen to power in the disturbed 
perio(J that followed the expulsion of the French from 
Egypt. He had a more powerful fleet than that of his 
sovereign, and an army disciplined after the European 
system. In calling upon his powerful vassal for help the 
sultan must have been aware of the dangers which his ag- 
grandizement would involve. Mehemet eagerly respond^ Mehemet 
to Mahmiid’s call ; and his son Ibrdhlm, in command of a All's as- 
powerful armament, set sail in the spring of 1824 from J^^*^*^** 
Alexandria against Crete. This island was rapidly con- Turkey, 
quered, and Ibr^im, after failing in some combined opera- 
tions against Samos, crossed over to the Morea. Here he 
marched across the peninsula, carrying all before him. 

Nauplia alone maintained its defence, while the Egyptian 
sent out his harrying columns, slaughtering and devastat- 
ing in every direction. From the Morea IbrAhlm was 
summoned to assist the Turks, who had been for nine 
months unsuccessfully engaged in a second siege of Mis- 
solonghi. IbrAbfm began his siege operations in the 
beginning of 1826 ; but it was not for three months more 
that Missolonghi fell. The tide of Ottoman conquest 
moved on eastwards, and the acropolis of Athens capitu- 
lated in the following year. But the defence of Misso- 
longhi had lasted long enough to bring the powers of 
Europe into the field. On the death of the emperor 
Alexander at the end of 1825, Canning sent the duke 
of Wellington to St Petersburg to negotiate conditions 
of joint diplomatic action on the part of England and 
Russia. A protocol signed at St Petersburg on 4th April 
1826 fixed the conditions on which the mediation of Great 
Britain was to be tendered to the Porte. Greece was to 
remain tributary to the sultan, but to be governed by its 
own elected authorities and to be independent in its com- 
mercial relations. The surviving Turkish population was * 
to be removed from Greece; all property belonging to 
Turks, whether on the continent or the islands, was to be 
purchased by the Greeks. This protocol was developed 
into the treaty of London between England, Russia, and 
France, signed in July 1827, by which the three ^w%r8 • 
bbund themselves to put an end to the conflict in the 
East. In pursuance of this trea^ty the mediation of the 
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powers was offered to the Porte, and an armistice demanded. 
It was contemptuously refused. The united fleets of the 
powers consequently appeared before Navarino, where IbrA-- 
him was assembling his forces for an expedition against 
Bftttle of Hydra. After a vain attempt at negotiation, they entered 
Nava- the harbour and fought the battle of Navarino, on 20th 
October 1 827, in which the Turco-Egyptian fleet was totally 
destroyed. Canning had just died ; his successors could 
only speak of Navarino as an “ untoward event ” and with- 
draw from further interference, leaving Russia and the Porte 
face to face. After a proclamation by the sultan calling 
the Mohammedans to arms, war was declared by Russia 
in April 1828. The moment was singularly favourable for 
Russia, for MahmM had, little more than a year before, 
Siippres- exterminated the janissaries. After bringing over soldiers 
Sion of fi-Qm Asia to make him secure of victory in the event of 
saries ^ conflict, he had called upon the janissaries to contribute 
a certain number of men to the regiments about to be 
formed on the European pattern. The janissaries refused 
and raised the standard of rebellion. Mahmiid opened 
fire on them with cannon, and the slaughter did not cease 
until the last of them had perished. The great difficulty 
in the way of a military reorganization was thus removed, 
and the newly-modelled regiments were raised to about 
War 40,000 men. Small as the army was with which he had 
to meet the Russian invasion in 1828, the campaign of that 
year was honourable to the Turkish arms. Though Varna 
fell into the hands of the Russians, Silistria and Shumla 
were successfully defended, and the Russians, after suffering 
great losses, were compelled to withdraw to winter quarters 
on the Danube. In the following year they advanced 
through Bulgaria, defeated the Turks at Kulevtcha, and, 
after the surrender of Silistria, crossed the Balkans under 
the command of Diebitsch. They reached Adrianople, 
which immediately capitulated. Diebitsch, concealing the 
real weakness of his force, sent out detachments towards 
the Euxine and the ACgean, while the centre of his army 
marched on Constantinople. Had the sultan known thb 
insignificant number of his enemy, he might safely have 
defi^ him. But the wildest exaggerations were current 
in the capital ; Kars and Erzeroum had fallen into the 
hands of Paskiowitch, commander of the czar^s forces in 
Asia ; and in Constantinople the friends of the slaughtered 
janissaries threatened revolt, Mahmild listened to the 
advocates of peace, and on 14th September hostilities were 
Treaty of brought to a close by the treaty of Adrianople. This treaty 
Adrian- Russia the ports of Anapa and Poti on the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea; but its most Important clauses 
were those which confirmed and extended the protectorate 
of the czar over the Danubian principalities. The office 
of hospodar, hitherto tenable for seven years, was now 
made an appointment for life, and the sultan undertook to 
permit no interference on the part of neighbouring pashas 
with these provinces. No fortified point was to be re- 
^ tained by the Turks on the left bank of the Danube ; no 

‘ Mussulman was to reside or hold property within the 

principalities. The Bosphorus and the Dardanelles were 
declared free and open to the merchant ships of all nations. 
The Porte further gave its adherence to the treaty of 
LondpVi relating to Greece, and accepted the act entered 
into by the alliM powers for regulating fhe Greek frontier. 
An indemnity in money was declared to be owing*to Russia; 
and by leaving the amount to be fixed by subsequent 
agreement Russia retained in its own hands the most 
powerful means of enforcing its influence at Constantinople. 
The suzerainty over Greece, which the powers had at 
first agreed to leave to the sultan, was by common consent 
** aiapdoned, and Greece became an independent kingdom. 

. At the close of eight years of warfare Mal^fid’s south- 
ernmost provinces were even more completely severed from 
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the empire than Servia and the Danubian principalities. Conflict 
It was in vain that he had borne the humiliation of calling 
upon his vassal, Mehemet Ali, for help, and Mehem^Ps 
reward had now to be paid. Crete was offered to him ; 
this, however, was far from satisfying his ambition, and 
in November 1831 he threw an army under Ibrahim into 
Palestine and began the conquest of Syria.'' The sultan 
now declared MeheiFet and his son to b^ rebels, and di- 
spatched an army against tfienv. The fiyst encounter took 
place in the valley of the Orontes. The Turks were put 
to the rout, and retired into Cilicia. Ibrdhlm following 
gained a second victory at the pass of Beylan, and, after 
crossing Mount Taurus, destroyed the last army of the 
sultan at Konieh, on 2l8t December 1832. In this ex- 
tremity Mahmiid looked for help t6 the Eurqnean powers, 
and Russia at once tendered its aid. At the request of 
the sultan a Russian fleet appeared before Constantinople. 

The French amba-ssador thereupon threatened to quit the 
capital; and finally, under French mediation, terms of 
peace were signed with IbrAhfm at Kutaya (April 1833), 
the sultan making over to his vassal, not* only the whole 
of Syria, but also the province of Adana between Mount 
Taurus and the Mediterranean. •! 

Scarcely had this treaty been concluded when Russian Alliance 
influence again won the ascendency at Constantinople, and with 
a treaty of alliance between Turkey and Russfa was signed 
at the palace of Unkiar Skelessi, which in fact reduced 
Turkey to the condition of a vassal state. The form of 
the treaty was skilfully framed to disguise the’ relation of 
dependence which it created and the right of intervention 
in the internal affairs of the Ottoman empire which it gave 
to Russia. Each power pledged itself to render assistance 
to the other not only against the attack of an external 
enemy but wherever its peace and security might be en- 
dangered. Another article declared that, in order to 
diminish the burdens of the Porte, the czar would not 
demand the material help to which the treaty entitled 
him, but that in lieu thereof the Porte undertook, when- 
ever Russia should bo at war, to close the Dardanelles to the 
war-ships of all nations. The control of the Dardanelles 
was thus transferred from Turkey to Russia, and the en- 
trance to the Black Sea converted into a Russian fortified 
outpost. In this treaty, brilliant as it appeared, Russia 
had gone too far. The Western powers declared that they 
would not recognize it, and the most strenuous and system- 
atic efforts were henceforth made both by France and 
England to diminish Russian influence in the East. France, 
anxious to gain in Egypt a counterpoise to England’s naval 
power in the Mediterranean, made itself the patron and 
ally of Mehemet Ali. England adhered to the cause of 
the sultan, and on many occasions showed its hostility to 
Mehemet. Thus the two Western powers, though both in 
antagonism to Russia, were directly in <conflict with one 
another in their Eastern policy. Mahmiid in the mean- Renewal 
time was steadily preparing to renew the war with his rival. 

He obtained the services of Moltke and other Prussian 
officers in organizing his army, and, after a successful 
campaign against the rebellious tribes of Kurdistan, as- 
sembled his troops in the spring of 1839 on the upper 
Euphrates, and marched against IbrAhfm. In the opera- 
tions which followed the advice of the Eiuropean o^ers 
was persistently disregarded by the pasha in command; 
and on 24th June 'the Turkish army was annihilated by 
IbrAhlm at Nisib. To complete the ruin of ^he empire, 
the Turkish admiral, Achmet Fewzi, sailed into the port 
of Alexandria and han^^ed over his fleet to Mehemet Ali. 

The sultan did not live to' hear of the overthrow of his 
hopes. He died in the same week in which the battle of 
Nisib was fought, leaving the thronfi to his son *Abd-ul- 
MejW (1839-1861). 
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Action The very suddenness of these disasters contributed ulti- 
of Bne- mately to the preservation of the Ottoman empire, inas- 
Fmn much as it compelled the powers of Europe to take action. 
The French and English fleets appeared in the Dardan- 
elles. The czar saw that it was impossible to maintain 
the treaty o^ Unkiar Skelessi, and this treaty was tacitly 
jj3andoned. • l^ssia now addressed ^tseJf to the task of 
widening the existing digerfences between France and 
England. France insisted on far more favourable condi- 
tions for Mehemet AH than England would allow, demand- 
ing that Egypt and all Syria should bo given to him in 
hereditary dominfon, with no further obligation towards 
the sultan than the payment of an annual tribute. Russia 
and the other powersf took part with England, and ulti- 
mately, witliout asking the sanction of Franco, the four 
powers signed a treaty pledging themselves to enforce 
upon Mehemet the terms proposed by England, which 
practically reduced hihi to the position of an ordinary 
pasha in Palestine, while leaving him the hereditary govern- 
ment of Egypt. On the publication of this treaty Thiers, 
the French minister, prepared for war. He was, however, 
dismissed by Louis Philippe, and his successor Guizot, 
accepted the situation. As Mehemet Ali refused to give 
up his comiuests, an Anglo-Austrian naval squadron was 
sent to co-of)erate with a Turkish force in attacking the 
coast-towns of Syria. Acre was captured, and Ibrahim, 
assailed by the ifloun tain* tribes of the interior, was forced 
to retire taEgyj)t. A convention made between Mehemet 
^nd Sir Charles Kapier, who had appeared at Alexandria 
tvith part o*f the fleet, formed the basis of the ultimate 
settlement, by which Mehemet, after formal submission 
to the sultan, was recognized as hereditary governor of 
Egypt. Russia now united with the other powers in a 
• declaration that the ancient rule of the Ottoman empire, 
forbidding the passage of the Dardanelles to the war-.ships 
of all nations, except when the Porte should itself be at 
war, was accepted by Europe at large. , 

iiefortns The young sultan entered on his reign nominally as an 
independent sovereign, but really under the protection of 
u-;iejid. European powers. His minister, Reshid Pasha, who 
had gained in an unusual degree the confidence of Western 
statesmen, upderstood the necessity of bringing the Turkish 
system of government more into harmony with the ideas 
of the civilized world. An edict, known as the Ilatti- 
sh^rif of Gulhane^ announced the speedy esfablishment of. 
institutions “wjiich should insure to all subjects of the 
sultan perfect security for their lives, their honour, and 
their property, a regular method of collecting the taxes, 
and an equally regular method of recruiting the army and 
fixing duration of service.” Scarcely had this edict been 
published when Reshid was driven from power by a palace 
intrigue. His reforming efforts, like those of Mahmiid, 
were not wholly ineffective ; yet little was realized in com- 
parison with what was promised and what was needed. 
The Turkish Gov«!rnment was soon discTcditod, and the 
intervention of Europe required, by conflicts tween the 
Christian and Mohammedan tribes in the Lebanon, result- 
ing in massacres of the former. After the convulsions of 
1848 the sultffti incurred the enmity of the autocratic courts 
by refusing to give up Kossuth and other exiles who had 
takAi refuge within his dominions. The suppression of 
the national Hungarian Government by Russia in 1849 had 
heightened in the eftiperor Nicholas the sense of his own 
power. Hb now looked forward to the speedy extinction 
of Tmkey, and in 1853 proposed to the British ambassador, 
Sir H. Seymour, a plan for the division of “ the sick man’s” 
inheritance as soon as he ^ould expire. Disputes between 
France and Russia relating to the rights of the Latin and 
Greek Churches in certain sacred places were mad^ the 
occasion for the assertion of a formal claim on the ^mrt of 


the czar to a protectorate over all Christians in Turkey 
belonging to the Greek Church. This claim not being 
acknowledged by the Porte, a Russian army entered the 
Danubian principalities. After ineffective negotiations 
war was declared by the sultan on 4th October 1853. 
Hostilities commenced in Walachia, and the Turkish fleet 
was attacked and destroyed at Sinope. England and France 
allied themselves with the Porte, and landed an army at 
Varna in the spring of the following year. Silistria was 
successfully defended by the Turks; and, on the occupation 
of the Danubian principalities by Austria, the allies took 
up the offensive and transferred their forces to the Crimea. Crimean 
The siege of Sebastopol followed, ending in its capture in War. 
September 1855. Meanwhile Russian and Turkish forces 
were opposed in Asia. Kars maintained a gallant defence, 
but succumbed to famine two months after tlie fall of 
Sebastopol. The peace of Paris followed, in which Russia 
ceded to Turkey the portion of Bessarabia adjacent to the 
mouth of the Danube. The Black Sea was neutralized, 

Rmssia and the Porte alike engaging to keep no war-ships 
and to maintain no arsenals there. The exclusive pro- 
tectorate of Russia over the Danubian principalities was 
abolished, and the autonomy of these provinces, as well as 
of Servia, placed under the guarantee of all the powers. 

The Porte published a firman, the llatti-Unmaiun^ profess- 
ing to abolish “ every distinction making any class of the 
subjects of the empire inferior to any other class on account 
of their religion, language, and race,” and establishing 
complete etiuality between Christians and Mahommedans ; 
the pefivers in return declared the Porte admitted to the 
advantages of the public law and concert of Europe. The 
absurd stipulation was added that no right should thereby 
accrue to the powers to interfere either collectively or 
separately in the relations of the sultan with his subjects. 

The Crimean War gave to part of the Balkan population Internal 
twenty years more of national development under the^^^** 
.slackened grasp of the Porte ; and by extingui.shing the 
friendship of Austria and Russia it rendered the liberation 
of Italy possible. But each direct |)roviso of the treaty 
of Paris seemed made only to be mocked by events. 
Scarcely a year passed without some disturbance among 
the Christian subjects of the sultan, in which the interfer- 
ence of the powers invariably followed in one form or 
another. A new series of massacres in the Lebanon in 
1860 caused France to land a force in Syria. Walachia 
and Moldavia formed themselves into a single state under 
the name of RounlUnia, to which the house of Hohenzollern 
soon afterwards gave a sovereign. Bosnia and Montenegro 
took up arms. Servia got rid of its Turkish garrisons. 

Crete fought long for its independence, and seemed for a 
moment likely to be united to Greece under the auspices of 
the powers; but it was ultimately abandoned to its Turkish 
masters. The overthrow of France in the war of 1870 and 
the consequent isolation of England led Russia to declare 
the provision of the treaty of Paris which excluded its ships 
of war and its arsenals from the Black Sea to be no longer 
in force. To save appearances, the British Government 
demanded that the matter should be referred to a European 
conference, where Russia’s will w^as duly ratified. \ 

A few years lat(jr the horizon of eastern* Kurope visibly 
darkened •with the coming storm. Uussiaii influences ^ 
were no doubt at wprk ; but the development of national 
feeling which had so powerfully affected every other part 
of Europe during the 19th century could not remain 
without effect among the Christian races of the Balkan 
peninsula. In 1875 Bosnia and Herzegovina revolted. 

In the meantime the government of *Abd-ul-‘Aziz (186f- 
Hf76) had become worse and worse. The state was bank) 
rupt. Ignatieff, the Russian ambassador, gained complete 
ascendency in the palace, and frustrated every attcmjiij; on 
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the part of tlie better Turkish statesmen to check the 
torrent of misrule. His creature, Mahmiid Pasha, main- 
tained his place in spite of universal contempt, until a 
conspiracy was formed at Constantinople, which cost the 
sultan his throne (30th May 1876) and a few days later 
his life. His imbecile successor, MurAd V., gave place 
after a reign of three months to ‘Abd-ul-Hamid 11. The 
Hosniaii insurrection had already extended to Bulgaria, 
and the slaughter of the Turkish inhabitants in certain 
villages had been avenged by massacres of the most fearful 
character. Servia and Montenegro took up arras. The 
resources of European diplomacy were exhausted in fruit- 
less attempts to gain from the Porte some real securities 
Warwithfor better government, and in April 1877 Russia declared 
Russia, vvar. The neutrality of Austria had been secured by 
a secret agreement permitting that country to occupy 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, if Russia should extend its influ- 
ence beyond the Balkans. The Bulgarian massacres had 
excited such horror and indignation in England that Lord 
Beaconsfield was forced to remain neutral. The ministry 
contented itself with stating that England would not per- 
mit Egypt to be the scene of hostilities, nor acquiesce in 
any prolonged occupation of Constantinople by Russian 
troops. Turkey was thus left without an ally. The Russians 
entered Bulgaria in June; and, while Rustchuk was besieged, 
their advanced guard under Gourko hurried across the 
Balkans. Meanwhile Osman Pasha, coming from Widdin, 
occupied and fortified Plevna on the Russian line of march. 
Against his redoubts the Russians, ill commanded, threw 
themselves in vain, and Gourko was compelled to fj^ll back 
on the Shipka Pass. But in December the capture of 
Plevna, in which Roumanian troops cooperated, set free 
the invading army, and the march on Constantinople 
was re.sumed. The Balkans were passed in mid-winter; 
Adrianople was occupied ; and the Turkish armies were 
captured or annihilated. The Russians now pressed forward 
to the very suburbs of Constantinople, and on 3d March 
1878 peace was concluded at San Stefano. In Asia the 
Russians had captured Kars and were besieging Erzeromn. 
Treatien The treaty of San * no ceded to Russia the portion of 
of Sail Bessarabia taken ^rom it in 1856, together with the 
Stefano and also Kars, Batoum, and the adjoining 

Berlin, territory in Asia. It recognized the independence of 
Servia, Montenegro, and Roumania, and largely extended 
the territory of the first two. Bulgaria was constituted 
an autonomous state, though tributary to the Porte, and 
was defined so as to extend to the .^gean Sea and to 
include the greater part of the country between the Balkans 
and the coa.st. Crete, Thessaly, and Epirus were to receive 
the necessary reforms at the hands of a European com- 
mission. To this treaty Great Britain refused to give its 
assent, and vigorous preparations were made for war. The 
fleet was at the Dardanelles, and Indian troops W'cro 
brought to Malta. Russia could no longer count on the 
neutrality of Austria. Under these circumstances the 
court of St Petersburg consented to submit the treaty to 
a European congress, which, after a secret agreement had 
been made between Russia and England on the principal 
points of difference, assembled at Berlin. The treaty of 
8an- Stefano received various modifications, the principal 
being a reduction of the territory iircludcd in Bulgaria 
and the division of that state into two parts. Bulgaria 
north of the Balkans was constituted 'an autonomous prin- 
cipality ; Bulgaria south of the Balkans was made into a 
province, with the title of Eastern Roumelia, subject to 
the authority of the sultan, but with a Christian governor 
and an autonomous administration. Austria received 
^Bosnia and Herzegovina. The territory ceded to Se\;via 
‘ and Montenegro by the treaty of San Stefano, as well os 
that ceded to Russia in Asia, was somewhat diminished. 

4 


K Y [history. 

j The Porte was advised to make some cession of territory , 

I to Greece, and the line of frontier subsequently recom- 
j mended gave to Greece Janina as well as Thessaly. The 
usual promises of organic reform were made by Turkey. 

1 By a separate convention England underteok the defence 
of Asiatic Turkey and receiv^ Cyprus. Th^ organfeation 
of Eastern Roumelia was duly taken* in haqd by a Euro- 
pean commission arid brought to a favourable conclusion ; 
but it was not until a naval demonstration had been made 
by England that the final cession of Dulcigno to the Monte- 
negrins was effected, and that Thessaly, without Epirus, was 
given up to Greece. Alexander of Batteuberg became prince Bul- 
of Bulgaria. By a popular movement in 1885 Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia were united into a single state. 

This revolution occasioned the utmost displeasure at St 
Petersburg; and under Russian influence Prince Alexander 
was kidnapped and forced to abdicate. The Porte offered 
no armed resistance to the union. ^ (c. A. F.) 
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(3d ed., Berlin, 1877); Prt^kcsch-Osten, Mehmed AH (Vienna, 1877); Rosen, Ge» 
echklUe der Tiirkei (1826-56) (2 vols., Leipsic. 1866-67); Kinglake, fnvaeionofthe 
Crimea (6 vols., new ed., Eilinburgh, 1876-80); Eichmann, R^ormen da OemanU 
tchen Reicha (Berlin, 1868) ; V. Baker, Ifar in Bulgaria (2 vols., London, 1870); 

W. Mtiller, R^ieiiechf TurkUcher Krieg (Stuttgart, 1878). For the diplomatic his- 
tory, see Aus Mettemich’s Papteren (Vicuna, 1880-84); Wellington, /tespateA«s(new « 
ser., London, 1867-71); GenU; De^chee Inidita (3 vols., Paris, 1876-7'i); Sir H, 
Bulwer, Palmerston (2 vols., Louuon, 1871); Guizot, Mimoires (Paris, 1858-67); 

Sir F. Hcrtslet, British and Foreign State Papers (London, 1819, and still in 
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Sultans of thr House of 'Osman. 

The rirtes are those of the sultan’s accession, according to tho 
Moslem 1 Christian eras. ^.D. 


1. 

'Osmdn I 

...son of Er-Toglirul 

.. 700 

* jOl 

2. 

Orkhan 

...son of 'Osmdn I 

.. 726 

1826 

3. 

Murad I 

...sou of Orkhan 

.. 761 

1859 

4. 

BAmid I 

...sou of Murad I 

.. 791 

13S9 


IntorregJium .... 


.. 804 

1402 

5. 

Muhammed I 

...son of Hdyezid I 

.. 816 

1418 

6. 

Mufdd II 

...son of Muhammed I, 

.. 824 

1421 

7. 

Muhammed 11 

...son of ^Iiifdd II 

V.55 

1451 

8. 

Bayezid II 

...son of hammed II 

.. 886 

1481 

9. 

Selim I 

...son of M H 

.. 918 

1512 

10. Suleyman I 

...son 01 > I 

.. 926 

1620 

11. 

Selim II 

...son oi 'leymdii I 

.. 974 

1666 

12. 

Murad III 

...son of dim II 

.. 982 

1674 

13. 

Muhammed 111. .. 

...son of Murdd III 

..1003 

1595 

14. 

Ahmed I 

...son of Muhammed*! 1 1 

..1012 

1608 

15. 

Mustafa I 

...son of Muhammed 111 

..1026 

1617 

16. 

'Osmdn II 

...son of Ahmed I 

..1027 

1618 


Mustafa I 

...(restored). 

..1081 

1622 

17. 

MurAd»!V. 

...son of Ahui 

...1032 

1023 

18. 

Ibmhira 

.. son of Ahin 

..1049 

2M 

19. Muhammed IV 

...son of I brail i 

..1058 

1648 

20. 

Suleymdn 11 

...son of Ibrdhi 

..1099 

1687 

21. 

Ahmed 11 


..1102 

:fl691 

22. 

Mustafa II 

...son of Muhammed lY 

..1106 

1695 

23. 

Ahnied III 

...sou ofM^iliammed IV 

..1115 

rl708 

24. 

Mahmud 1 


..1143 

1730 

25. 

'Osman III. 


..1168 

1754 

26. 

Mustafa III 

...son of Ahmed HI 

..1171 

1767 

27. 

'AM*-ul-Hamid I. 

...son of Ahmed III i 

..1187 

1778 

28. Selim III 

...son of Mustafa HI 

..1203 

1789 

29. 

Mustafa IV 

4.8011 of 'Ab(l-ul-Hamid I. . 

..1222 

1807 

30. 

Madm. 1 11 

...son of 'Abd-ul-Hamid I. . 

.1223 

1808 

31. 

’Abtl-ul-Mejid 

.. son of Mahmud II 

..1255 

1839 

32. 

' ’ ' l-ul-'Aziz 

. .son of Mahmu(J H 

..1277 

1861 

33. 

M MY 

...son of 'Abd-ul-Mejid 

..1298 

1876 

84. 

<Abd.ul-Hamid II. 

...son of 'Abd-ul-Meyld 

..1298 

1876 
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Part IL—Oeography and Statistics. 

Plate VL Turkey, or the Ottoman empire {Osmanli Viloidi\ embraces 
extensive territories in south-eastern Europe, western Asia, and 
northern Africa, gi’oupod mainly round the eastern waters of the 
j Mediterranean, and along both sides of the Red Sea, the west coast 

> of the Persian Rulf, and the southern and western shores of the 

Black, Sea, These territories form an aggregate of provinces and 
states, some usider the direct control of the sultan, some enjoying 
jL large share of jpoliticaU autonomy, some practically independ- 
mit, either administered by foreign powers or nilcd by hereditary 
vassals or tributar)^ princes. •^The present (1887) extent of the 
Ottoman empire^is about 1,692,150 square miles, and its popula- 
tion 42,346,000. 

European Turkey. 

Bound- Since the Russo-Turkish War of 1878 (see above), the extremely 
arios. irregular frontiers of Europear Turkey are conterminous with Greece 
in the south, and in the north with Montenegro, Austria, Servia, an<l 
Roumania, being separated from the last country partly by the 
Danube, partly by n conventional line drawn from Silistria on that 
river to Mangnlia on the Black Sea. By the Berlin congress 
Roumania and Servia, hitherto vassal states, were made absolutely 
independent kingdoms, Poumania at tlie same time receiving 
the district of Dobrutlja between the lower Danube and the Black 
Sea, and Servia those of Nish and Leskovatz about the upper 
Morava river. Montenegro was also recognized as an inde|)end‘ 
ent principality, i^ith an increase of territory, which gave it a sea 
frontier limited southwards by the river Boyana, and including 
the Albanian ports of DulcigSo and Antivari on the Adriatic. The 
Greco-Turkish frontier was also shifted north, Greece obtaining 
most of Thessaly and a strip of Epirus (south Albania), so that 
.since 1881 th« border line runs from near Mount Olympus on the 
Gulf of Saloniki (40® N. lat.) west to the Pindus range, then south- 
west to the Gulf of Arta on the Ionian Sea. A still more serious 
step was taken towards disintegration by the withdrawal of Bulgaria 
and Eastern, Roumolia from the immediate jurisdiction of the Sub- 
lime Porte. The former was constituted a tributary principality, with 
jrepresentative institutions, and Eastern Roumelia was erected into 
an autonomous province, both under the guarantee of the European 
powers. But in 1885 the latter province declared for union with 
Bulgaria, and since then tlieso two territories have practically formed 
one state administered from Sophia, Europe assenting and Turkey 
, consenting (imperial firman of 6th April 1886) on the retrocession 
to Turkey of the Moslem districts of Kirjali and the Rhodo|)e. In 
tlieyear 1878 Austria occupied and assumed the civil administration 
of tne north-western provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, besides 
taking military possession of the contiguous strategical district of 
Area and Novi- Bazar. The direct possessions of the sultan nave thus been 
popula- reduced in Europe to a stiip of territory stretching continuously 
tion. across the Balkan Peninsula from the Bosphorus to the Adriatic 
(29® 10' to 19® 20' E. long.), and lying in the east mainly between 
40® and 42® and in the west between 39® and 43® N. lat. It corre- 
sponds roughly to ancient Thrace, Macedonia with Chalcidice, Epirus, 
arid a largo part of Illyria, constituting the present administrative 
divisions of Stamhul (Constantinople, including a small strip of the 
opposite Asiatic coast), Edirneh (Adrianople), Saloniki with Kosovo 
(Macedonia), Janina (parts of Epirus and T^e.ssaly), 'Shkodra (Scutari 
or upper Albania). To these must be added the Turkish islands in 
the ^ean usually reckoned to Europe, that iSjThasos, Samothrace, 
Imbros, and, in the extreme south, Crete or Oandia, with estimated 
(1887) areas and populations as under : — 


Provinees. 

Area lu 
Square Miles. 

Population. 

Constantinople 

1,100 

1,200,000 

Adrianople 

12,800 

500,000 

Saloniki and Kosovo ’ 

32,000 

1,900,000 

Janina 

14,000 

1,440,000 

Scutari 

13,000 

390,000 

Candia and other islands 

3,800 

230,000 

Immediate possessions 

76,700 

5,720,000 

Bulgaria, tributary principality 

24,800 

2,008,000 

976,000 

Bast Roumelia, anionotnous province 

Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Novi-Bazar, occupied 

14,000 

by Austria 

23.570 

1,504,000 

Total Eirnpean Turkey since 1878 . . 

138,570 

10,207,000 

Doftrudja, ceded to Roumania. . .1 

4,200 

1.50,000 

Nish and Leskovatz, ceded to Servia 

4,250 

367,000 

Dulcigno. &c., ceded to Montenegro 

Parts of 'rhessttly and Ki>)ni8, cede<l t<j Greece 

'' 2,000 

116,000 

2,000 

100,000 (f) 

Toi^l Kuro|)ea\]\ Turkey before 1878. . 

151,020 

10,940,000 1 


Pbyaical For d'itailed accounts of the physiiial features, climate, fauna, and 
geo- flora of those regions, tlie reader is 'referred to the articles Albania, 
graphy. Bosnia, Bulgaria, CoNtiXANTiNOPLE, Epirus, Herzegovina, 
Maobdonja, and Thrace. Here it will suffice to remark in a 
general way that the territory still directly administered from 


Stamhul comprises one of the most favoured regions of the temperate 
zone. 'The extensive igneous and metamorphic system of the Great 
Balkans and Rhodope (Despoto-Dagh), culminating in the Rilo 
Dagh (9000 feet), interspersed in the Pindus range farther west by 
Pemian formations of unknown age, and succeeded in the extreme 
east (both sides of the Bosphonia) by Lower Devonian sandstones 
and .some more rej;eut volcanic rocks, is pierced by tlie four rich 
alluvial valleys of the Maritza, Kara-su or ‘‘ Black water,” Struma 
(Strymon), and Vardar. These rivers, flowing in nearly parallel 
south-easterly courses to the A?gean, collect most of the drainage 
of Roumelia, as Thrace and Macedonia are commonly called by the 
Turks. 'The wliole region thus enjoys a somewjiat southerly aspect, 
sheltered from the north by the lofty crests of the Rilo Dagh and 
northern Pindus, and in every way admirably suited for the culti- 
vation of most c(U’cal8, as well as of cotton, tobacco, madder, the 
mulbeny, the vine, and fruits. Here maize yields such a bountiful 
harvest that, altliough originally introduced from America, it has 
long been regarded as indigenous, and for the Italians is simply the 
Turkish corn (“gran tiirco”) in a pre-eminent sense. The inhabit- 
ants also, Greeks intermingled with Turks in the east, with Bui- 
gaiians in the weAt, arc intelligent and industrious, noted for their 
skill in tlie manufacture of carpets and other woven goods, of saddlery, 
arms, and jewellery. 

Asiatic Tcrkey. 


The mainstay of the Ottoman dynasty is tlie Asiatic portion of the Bound- 
empire, where the Mohammedan religion is absolutely predominant, aries. 
ana where the naturally vigorous and robust 'furki race forms in 
Asia Minor a compact nia.sM of many millions, far outnumbering 
any other single etmiical element and probably equalling all taken 
collectively. Here also, with the unimportant exception of the 
islands of Samos and Cyprus and the .somewhat privileged district 
of Lebanon, all the Turkish possessions constitute vilayets directly 
controlled by the Porte. They comprise the geographically distinct 
regions of the Anatolian plateau (Asia Minor), the Armenian and 
Kurdish highlands, the Mesopotamian lowlands, the hilly and 
partly mountainous territory oi Syria and Palestine, and the coast- 
lands of west and north-east Arabia. The changes eansed by the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1878 were the cession to Persia of the little 
district of Kotur on the eastern frontier and to Russia of the 
districts of Kars and Batoum on the north-east frontier, while to 
England were conceded the military occupation and administration 
of Cyprus. Asiatic Turkey is conterminous on the east with Russia 
and Persia ; in the south-west it encloses on the west, north, and 
north-east the independent part of Arabia. Towards Egypt the 
frontier is a conventional line drawn from Akuhah at the head of 
the Gulf of Akabah north-westwards to the little port of El Arish 
un the Mediterranean. Elsewhere Asiatic Turkey enjoys tlie ad- 
vantage of a sea frontage, being wasli(‘d in the north-west and west 
by the Kuxine, /Egean, and Medibnranean, in the south-west by 
tno Red Sea, and in the south-east by the Persian Gulf. 

'The above enumerated five natural divisions of Asiatic Turkey ' 

are divided for admin isti-ativo purposes into about twenty vilayets, 
which, however, have been and still are subject to considerable 
fluctuations. The subjoined grouping, with areas and j)opiilations, Area and 
is based mainly on data lately communicated confidentially to the popula- 
British Government by Mr Redhousc. His estimates of population tion, 
liave been strikingly conlirined by the official returns that nave for 
the first time just been made for certain provinces in Asia Minor and 
the Armenian highUnds. Thus the census of the Trebizond vild<^ 
yet, completed in 1886, gave a totaj of 1,010,000, which differs 
only by 7000 from Mr Redhouse’s estimate for 1878 (1,017,000). 

So also the just completed (1887) census for the Erzeroum vilayet 
gives 58.3,000, or 998,000 including the territory ceded to Russia in 
1878, which is 45,000 higher than Mr Rt'dhouse’s estimate. 


Natural 
Division 8. 


Asia Minor 


Armenia and 
Kiirdistan 

Mcsopotaiufa 

Syria and 
Palestine 

Arabia 


l^ovinces. 


Area in 
H(piaro MilcR. 


Population. 


IJrourtsawiUi Bigaand Ismld 

Aidi!i (Smynin) 

KaHtanmni 

Angora 

Konieh 

Adana 

SivHH with Janik 

.Trebizond 

i Ki zeroiiin and Van 

Dia|;l)ekr with Aziz 

i Haghdad 

} Basra with El-Rasa 

/Aleppo 

I Dania.scus ) 

I I.el>anon V 

V Jerusalem j 
jHejaz I 

j Yemen f 

Archipelago 

Samos 

Cyprus 


3‘->,000 

2.3.000 

21.000 

27.000 

30.000 

16.000 
20,000 
12,000 

40.000 

• 

38.000 
100,000 

31.000 

40.000 

:i.%000 

200,000 CO 

1,700 

210 

3,670 


1.900.000 

1.610.000 
1,260,000 

860,000 

1,280,000 

470.000 

1.770.000 

1.010.000 
( 683,000 
1 1,006,000 

560.000 

4.750.000 

1.085.000 

1.450.000 
( 1,660,000 
\ 450,000 
( 890,000 

J 720,000 
( 880,000 

625.000 
41,000 

235.0000 


Total Asiatic Turkey ' 


091,580 


24,830,000 • 
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Physical Detailed descriptions of Asiatic Turkey will be found under the 

features, g^arate articles Araiha, Akmknia, Adi a Minor, Kurdistan, 
M^opotamia, Pai.kstinf:, and Syria, Of these natural divisions 
Asia Minor or Anatolia is by far the most important for extent, 
iK)pulation, and natural resources. It constitutes an elevated and 
fertile plateau enclosed by irregular mountain ranges, which in the 
Taurus and Antitaurus on the south and east rise to from 7000 
to 10,000 feet, culminating in the volcanic Erjish-Dagh, or Argseus, 
nearly 12,000 feet high. The plateau, which has a mean altitude 
of some 3000 feet, is depressed in the centre, whore the Tuz-gol 
(Tatta Talus) and several other lacustrine basins have at present no 
outflow, but which appear to have formerly drained through the 
Sakaria (Sangarius) northwards to the Euxine. In the same di- 
rection, and in curiously parallel curves, flow the more easterly 
Kizil-lrmak (Halys) and YeshiMrmak (Iris), which carry off most 
of the surface waters of the [dateau. The w’cstern rivers — Granicus, 
Xanthus (Scarnander), Hermus, Simois, Meander— -although re- 
nowned in song and history, are comparatively insignificant coast- 
streams, rushing from the escarpment of the plateau down to their 
fjord-like estuaries in the iEgean. None of the rivers are navigable 
to any distance from their mouths, and in the absence of good 
means of communication the very rich resources of the jdateau in 
minerals and agricultural produce have hitlierto been little deve- 
loped. Owing to the ditterent elevations and varied aspects of the 
land towards the Euxine, Aegean, and MediteiTancan, the climate 
is extremely diversified, presenting all the transitions from intense 
summer heat along most of the seaboard to severe winters on the 
lofty tablelands of the interior, which are exposed to biting winds 
from the Russian stejipos. Anatolia has an endless variety of 
natural products, from the hardy boxwood of Lazistan (Trebizond 
vilayet) to the suh-tropical figs and grapes of the western coast- 
lands. On tlie plateau thrives the famou.s breed of Angora goats, 
whose soft, silky fleece (mohair) forms a staple export. 

Of far less economic importance are the Armenian uplands, form- 
ing a rugged plateau of limited extent, above which rise many 
lofty peaks, culminating in the tower-crestod Ararat (16,916 feet), 
the converging point of three empires. The long and terribly severe 
winters, intolerably hot short summers, and generally poor soil of 
Armenia present a marked contrast to the far more tcm|)erale 
climate, rich upland valleys, and densely wooded sloj)e8 of the more 
southern Kurdistan liighlands. BiU these advantages are counter- 
balanced by the generally inaccessible nature of the country, the 
want of good highways, and especially the lawless character of its 
inhabitants, who have undergone little social change since the days 
of their wild Karduchi forefathers. In the heart of this savage 
region lies the magnificent basin of Lake Van, which, like Tuz-gol 
and the more easterly Urmiya, has no present outflow, but formerly, 
no doubt, discharged to the Tigris valley. 

In the Van district lie the sources of most of the head streams 
of the Tiaiiis (q.v.) and EurHRATRs (q.v.), which have created the 
vest and fertile alluvial plains of Mesopotamia. This latter region, 
the scat of the ancient Accadian and Assyrian and the more recent 
Moslem cultures, forms a continuous plain from the escarpments of 
the Kurdistan highlands to the Persian Gulf, broken only in the 
nortli by the Sinjar Hills, and capable of yielding magnificent 
crops wherever W'ater is available. Rut under Osinaiili rule the" 
splendid system of irrigation works, dating from the dawn of his- 
tory, has fallen into decay : the lower Euphrates now overflows 
its banks and converts much of the region above and below 
Kurnah, at the confluence of the two great arteries, into malarious 
marshlands. Hence the populous cities and innumerable villages 
formerly dotted over the Rabylonian plains have been succeeded 
by the scattered liamlets of the Montefik and other amphibious 
Arab trilies. 

This lowland region is si^parated by the more elevated Syrian 
' desert or steppe from the imich smaller and less productive pro- 
vinces of Syria and Palestine. Here the main physical features 
are at once simple and yet striking. The narrow, hilly region dis- 
^ posed north and south between the Mediterranean and the desert, 

' and stretching for over 400 miles between Anatolia and the Sinai 
Peninsula, culminates towards the centre in the parallel Libanus 
and Antilibanus (10,000 to 11,000 feet), enclosing between them 
the fertile depression of tlie Beka' (Coele-Syria). The stupendous 
ruins of Baalbek, standing at the highest point of this depression 
in 30® 1^. lat., mark the parting line between the northern and 
Soiithorii watersheds of the region. Northwards flows theEl-’Asi 
(Orontes), southwards the Li'tani (Leontes), both through the 
Bekd' in moderately sloping beds to the Mediterranean. For 
further particulars, see the articles Lebanon, Jordan, Palestine. 
Ill the Lebanon the Christian Maronite communities enjoy a mea- 
sure of self-government under the guarantee of France, while their 
pagan neighbours and hereditary foes, the Dru.ses, are gradually 
withdrawing to the liilly Hanraii district beyond Jordan. 

Turkey’s Arabian possessions comprise, besides El-Hasa on the 
pe-.iian Gulf, the lowdying, hot, and insalubrious Tehama and the 
south-western liighlands (vilayets of Hejaz and Yemen) stretching 
odntinuoualy along the east side of the Red Sea, and including the 
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two holy cities of Mecca and Medina. These are held J)y military 
occupation, probably at a loss to the imperial exchequer, and cer- 
tainly against the wishes of the inhabitants. But these drawbacks 
are supposed to be more than compensated by the political prestige 
derived from the possession of the Holy Land of Islam. 

African Territories. 

Since the abandonment of eastern or Egyptian Soudan in 1884, Area and 
consequent on the revolt of the Mah<li, and the pccupati<?n ofpopula- 
Tunis by the French in 1881, Turkey h Africa has heen reduced tion. 
to the two territories of Egypt and Tripolitana^ith Barca andP 
Fezzan, jointly occupying the north-east corner of the continent. 

Of these Tripolitaiia alone is directly administered, constituting 
the pashalik or vilayet of Tripoli. Egypt, whose southern frontier 
was temporarily fixed in January 1887 at the station of Akasho 
above Wady Haifa, near the second cataract in Lower Nubia (22“ 

N. lat.), has fonned a practically independent principality under 
the dynasty of Meheniet Ali since 1841, subject only to an annual 
tribute of £695,000 to the Porte. The areas and populations of 
Turkey in Africa wore estimated as follows in 1887:— 


Tri|H)li, with Harca and Fezzan, a vilayet 

Area in 
Sfi. Miles. 

Population. 

485.000 

374.000 

1,000,000 

6,800,000 

Egypt, trlbutai'y princiiMillty 

Total Turkey in Africa 

802,000 

7,800,000 



The Empire. 

Turkey is essentially a theocratic ab.5olutc monarchy, being sub- Adminis- 
ject in principle to the direct personal control of the sultan, who tration. 
is liimself at once a temporal autocrat and the recogr*zed caliph, 
that is, ‘‘successor” of the Prophet, and consequently the spiritual 
liead of the Moslem world (see Mohammedanism). But, although 
the attempt made in 1876 to introduce representative institutions 
proved abortive, this theoretical absolutism is nevertheless tem- 
pered not only by traditional usage, local privilege, tlie juridical 
and spiritual precepts of the Koran and its *ukmd interpreters, and 
the privy council, out also by tlie growing force of public opinion ] 
and the direct or indirect pressure of the European powers. The 
'ulemd' form a powerful corporation, wlioso head, the sheikhu 7- 
Mdmf ranks as a state functionary scarcely second to the grand 
vizier, or prime minister. Owing to their intensely consorvativo 
and fanatical spirit, the ‘ulema have always been determined oppo- ^ 
nents of iirogrcss, ami are at present one of the greatest obstacles to 
reform in a political system where the spiritual and temporal 
functions are inextricably interwoven. Besides these expounders 
of Koranic doctrine, the sovereign is to some extent bound also by 
the Mulkka^ a legal code based on the traditional sayings of 
Mohammed ami the recorded decisions of his successors, having 
the force of precedents. 

The grand vizier [sadr-azam\ who is nominated by the sultan, 

resides ex-officio over the privy council (7nejlm4-kha^\ whicli, 

esides the sheikhu '1-Islara, comprises the ministers of home and 
foreign affairs, war, finance, marine, trade, public works, justice, 
public instruction, and worship, with the president of the council 
of state and the grand master of artillery. For administrative 
purposes tlie immediate possessions of the sultan are divided into 
vilayets (provinces), which are again subdivided into sanjaks or 
mutessariks (arrondissements), these into kazas (cantons), and the 
kazas into nahiifs (parishes or communes). A vali or governor- 
general, nominated by the sultan, stands at the head of the vilayet, 
and on him are directly dependent tlie pashas, effendis, beys, and 
other administrators of the minor divisions. All these oflScials 
unite in their own persons the judicial and executive functions, 
and all alike are as a rule thoroughly corrujit, venal in the dispen- 
sation of justice, oppressors of the subject, emberzlers of the public 
revenues, altogether absorbed in amassing wealth during their 
mostly brief and precarious tenure of office.^ Foreigners settled in 
the country are specially protected from exactions by the so-called 
“capitulations.” in virtue of which they are exempt from the juris- 
diction of the local courts and amenable for trial to tribunals pro* 

1 See SuNNiTKH, vol. xxil. p. 660. 

* Major-General F. T. Haig, who travelled through the heart of Yemen in 
the winter of 1886-87, thna sj^aks of the administration in that almost exclu- 
sively Moslem province : “ The fiscal system of the Turks, if it were really 
carried into effect, would bo by no means liad ; but like every other depart- 
ment of the government It is mined by the utter corruption that prevails In 
every branch of the administration from top to bottom. No more eloquent 
exiMuinclere of the evils and hopelessness of their whole system are to be found 
than the Turks themselves, as I found from conversation with two or three of 
their own officials" (Proc. R. Geog. .Soc., August 1887, p. 487). Mr 0, P. Devey 
also, consul at Brzeroum, reports that in a part of that province the sheep-tax 
for 1885 was collected three tunes over ; “ On the first occasion tli6 real number 
had been underestimated, and the collector therefore came again, and, finding 
that such was the case, made thoi villagers pay the whole sum of 14.000 piastres 
(0000 had been levied on the previous occasion), instead of the difference, on 
the ground that they had cheated the Government in not declaring their whole 
stock. A third time a collector visited the cazi., and, when the vfllagerB could 
produce no receipt that the tax had been paid (for nquo had been given), a third 
time the Ml sum was taken" (fions. Rep., July 1887, p. 8). 
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aided over by their respective consuls. Cases between foreiraers 
of different nationalities are heard in the court of the defendant, 
and between foreigners and Turkish subjects in the local courts, at 
which a consular dragoman attends to see that the trial is conducted 
according to law. 

The trade returns for the last few years show that the country is 
slowly recoverijig from the disastrous consequences of the Russo- 
Turkjsh Wa^ For the four years 1882-86 the exports from and 



i_a 

Exports^ 

IiniKirlM. 


*• Exports. ^ 

Imports. 

1882-3 

1888-4 

£10,900,000« 

0,550^000 

£17,000,090 

17,850,000 

1884-5 

1886-6 

£11,326.000 

10,090,000 

£18,268,000 

17,702,000 


The share of the chief foreign states in these exchanges is shown 
in the subjoined ta^e^ for the years 1884-85 and 1886-86 



Imports fh)m 

Exports to 

• 

Great Britain 

France •. 

Austria 

Russia 

Italy 

Greece 

United Stotes 

Persia 

Roumania . 

Belgium 

K84-5. 1885-6. 

1884-5. 

1885-6. 

£8,304,000 

2.225.000 

3.800.000 

1.204.000 

568.000 

395.000 

276.000 

553.000 

228.000 , 
254,000 

£7,755,000 

2.050.000 

3.468.000 

1.556.000 

636.000 

318.000 

166.000 

482.000 

565.000 

201.000 

£3,928,000 

4.083.000 

1.113.000 

366.000 

339.000 

500.000 

63.000 
7,990 

88.000 
2,525 

£4,081,000 

8.296.000 

1.001.000 

341.000 

327.000 

437.000 

107.000 
7,450 

06,000 

0,486 


The chfef staples of the elport tmde are raisins (£1,370,000 in 
1884-85), wheat (£900,000), cotton (£700,000), opium (£500,000), 
olive oU (ihi50,000), valonia (£450,000), barley (£382,000), figs 
(£200,000), s^ame (£196,000), maize (£194,000), pulse (£185,000), 
nuts (£184,000), mohair (£145,000), wool (£140,000), dates 
(£116,000) ; and pf the iipport trade cotton and cotton stuffs 
(£4,350,000, in 1883-84), cereals and flour (£1,350,000), sugar 
(£1,150,000^, draperies, hosiery, &c. (£735,000), woollen stuffs 
(£650,000), coffee (£535,000), metals (£516,000), ironmongery 
1(£476,000), dyes (£450,000), silk and silk stuffs (£400,000), 
jietroleum (£376,000), hides and skins (£266,000), live stock 
(£286,000), chemicals (£167,000), coal (£136,000). 

In the next table are given the principal seaports of the empire 
with their imports, exports, and shipping for 1886 



Exports. 

Imports. 

Vessels 

entered. 

Tonnage. 

Alexandria 

£11,710,000 

£9,417,000 

1249 

1,020,000 

Constantinople 



9072 

5,195,000 

Hmyma 

4,331,000 

2,706,000 

1645 

1,803,000 

Saloniki 

1,862,000 

1,660,000 

5440 

574,000 

Iskanderoon and Tripoli 

1,022,000 

1,670,000 

626 

851,000 

Samsun, with Urdu and Unieh . . 

806,000 

787,000 

473 

455,000 

Trebizond and Kirasun 

715,000 

1,904,000 

6063 

478,000 

Beyrut, with Akka and Haifk . . 

602,000 

995,000 

4009 

618,000 

Kavala 

457,000 

201,000 

778 

145,000 

Crete (six ports) 

D6d6i^tcn 

TripolT (Africa) 

885,000 

633,000 

8760 ' 

491,000 

298,000 

169,000 



281,000 

.810,000 

Ml 

272,000 

Burma 

Gallipoli and Rodosto 

222,000 

281,000 

1871 

115,000 

212,000 

185,000 



Suez 

172,000 

709,000 

• 712 

1,109,600 

Benghazi 

121,000 

111,000 

261 

54,000 

Jaffk ». 

120,000 

240,000 

1000 

459,000 

Jeddah 

119,000 

? 

1 1040 

317,000 


Exclusive of coasting craft, the mercantile fleet of Turkey in 1886 
consisted of 14 steamers of 11,000 tons and 400 sailing vessels of 
65,000^ tons. 

All branches of the foreign trade, together with most of the local 
traffic and the banking business, are almost exclusively in tlie hands 
of Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and foreigners. The Turks and other 
Mohammedans are engaged nearly altogether in agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits. But the land, especially in Anatolia, is gradu- 
ally passing from its Moslem owners into the possession of Christian 
mortgagees. Scarcely any accurate agricultural retiyus are avail- 
able, except for one or two districts. In the Erzeroum vilayet in 
1886* the live-stock stood as under,— sheep 1,486,000, goats 645,000, 
oxen 470,000, buffaloes 48,000, horses 61,000, asses 42,000, mules 
6000; beehiveSinumbered 80,000. The chief agricultural produce 
for the same yea\i was— wheat 16,690,000 bushels, barley 18,297,000 
buskels, beans 46,250 cwts., njelons 17,000 cwts., mulberries 10,000 
cwts., other fruits 40, 000 cwts. In the same year of the 1 2, 000 square 
miles constituting the Trebizond vilayet 2160 were under cultiva- 
tion, 1860 uncultivated, 2520 woodland, and 5520 highland pastur- 
age, the annual yield being about 2,300,000 cwts. of cereals, 1,000,000 
cwts. of nuts, fruits, tegetables, &c,, and 500,000 cwts. of fodder ; 


^ BxoIubIvo of tobacco, which for flscaf reasons is not Included In the general 
trade returns, but the export of which amounted to £11,500,000 In value for 
18S4-5, and nearly £11,000,000 f&t 1885-6. 

* Oonsul-Oeneral Fawcetl’s Report for July 1887. p. 31. 

• Cone. Rep. forUuly 1887. 


whilst of live-stock there were 300,000 sheep and goats, 160,000 
horses, 25,000 mules and asses, 60,000 oxen.* 

Previous to 1880 Turkey was commonly regarded as practically Finance, 
bankrupt But since then a considerable improvement has been 
effected. Trustworthy data are still wanting ; but a careful estimate 
gave the gross revenue and expenditure of 1884 at £T16,313,000 
and £T16,223,000 respectively, the expenditure including over 
£T4,000,000 available for state creditors. The public debt stood 
at £106,437,000 in 1882. The sultan is reported to draw a sum of 
from £1,000,000 to £2,000,000 annually from the public revenues 
for the support of the seraglio or imperial household of over five 
thousand Arsons. 

Until 1886 the military service, compulsory on all Moslems over Army. 
18 years of age, was kept up by 45,000 annual recruits drawn by 
ballot ; but in November of that year universal conscription of the • 
whole able-bodied male population was decreed. By this measure 
the array, hitherto reckoned at about 160,000 men, with a war 
strength of from 450,000 to 500,000, will he probably raised to a 
permanent footing of 1,000,000 effectives under the flag and in the 
reserves. These will continue to be grouped in the three categories 
of the nizam or regulars in active service, the redif or first reserve, 
and the mustahfiz or second reserve. There is to be a considerable 


increase of cavalry, all conscripts being allowed to join that branch 
of the service who have the means of providing themselves with 
mounts and equipment. For militaiy purposes the empire is 
divided into seven divisions, with headquarters at Constantinople, 
Adrianople, Monastir, Erzingian, Baghdad, Damascus, and Sanaa, 
all except Sanaa (for Yemen) hitherto furnishing an army corps 
for the nizam and two for the redif. 

The navy at the beginning of 1887 comprised 16 large and Navy, 
several smaller ironclads (monitors, gunboats, Ac.), a number of 
mostly old-fashioned steamers, and 14 torpedo boats, and was manned 
by 30,000 sailors and 10,000 marines (nominal strength), raised by 
conscription or voluntary enlistment and serving for 12 years in 
the active and reserve classes. 

Public instruction is much more widely diffused throughout the Educa- 
empire than is commonly supposed. This is due partly to thetien. 
Christian communities, notably the Maronites and otners in Syria, 
the Ahatolian and Roumelian Greeks, and the Anneniana of the 
eastern provinces and of Constantinople. Education is practically 
limited amongst the Mohammedans to reading and writing and the 
study of the Koran. But amongst the Christians, especially the 
Armenians, the Greeks of Smyrna, and the Syrians of Beyrut, it 
embraces a considerable range of subjects, such as classical Hellenic, 
Armenian, and Syriac, as well as modem French, Italian, and 
English, modem history, geography, and medicine. Large sums arc 
^freSy contributed for the estaolishment and support of good schools, 
and the cause of national education is selclom forgotten in the 
legacies of patriotic Anatolian Greeks. Even the Turks are be- 
stirring themselves in this respect, and great progress has been 
made during the last twenty years in the Erzeroum vilayet* In 
1886 that province contained 1216 schools and 163 madrasas 
(colleges), with a total attendance of 25,680, including 1604 girls. 
Elsewnere few official statistics are available. 

^ Besides administrative and financial reforms, one of the most Commu- 
"casing needs is improved means of communication. In '^ebizond nication. 
the route from the coast at Uuieh through Niksar to Sivas has 
recently been completed to the limits of the vilayet. But the works 
on the more important road from Kirasun to Kara-hissar for the 
silver and lead miefts at Lijessy are still suspended, owing to dis- 
putes between the contiguous provincial administrations. Many 
of the groat historic highways are also much out of repair. At the 
end of 1886 only 1250 miles of railway were completed in the em- 
pire, of which 903 were in Europe and 347 in Asia. The chief lines 
are those connecting the capital with Adrianople (210 miles), 
Adrianople with Saremby (152), Saloniki with Uskub (160), Zenica * 
with Brod (118), Uskub with Mitrovitza (76), and KuUeli with 
Deg^agatch (70) in Euro{)e, and, in Asia, Scutari with Ismid (40), 

Smyrna with Ala-Shehr (180), and Smyrna with Denizii (170). By ^ 
imperial decree (August 1887) a contract was granted to an English 
syndicate for the extension of the Ismid line and the construction • 

of a system of Asiatic railways to extend to Baghdad within the 
space of ten years. 

The telegraph system is much more developed, comprising (1885) 

14,620 miles, with 26,100 miles of wire and 470 station!^ Tlie 
yearly average of letters and packages of all sorts sent through the 
no post-ojfices scafeely exceeds 2,600,000. Most of the foreign 
postal service is conducted through the British, Austrian, German, • 

French, and Russian privileged ^st-offices. 

for the ethnography of the Turks, see Turks. (A. H. K.) 


Part HI. — Literature. 

In all literary matters the Ottoman Turks have shown themselves 
a singularly uninventive people, the two great schools, the old imd • 
t|^e now, into which we may divide their literature, being clos^y 

4 Cmie. Rep., May 1887. ® Com. Rtp., July 1887, p. 4. 
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modelled) the one after the classics of PersUi the other after those 
of modem Europe, and more especially of France, The old or 
Persian school flourished from the foundation of the empire down 
to about 1830, and still continues to drag on a feeble existence, 
though it is now out of fashion and cultivated by none of the lead- 
ing men of letters. These belong to the new or European school, 
which sprang up some fifty or sixty years ago, and which, in spite 
of the bitter op^sition of the partisans of the old Oriental system, 
has succeeded, partly through its own inherent superiority and 
partly through the talents and courage of its supporters, in expel- 
ling its rival from the position of undisputed authority which it 
Old had occupied for upwards of five hundrea years. For the present 
school, purpose it will be convenient to divide the old school into three 
periods, which may be termed respectively the pre-classical, the 
' (dassical, and the post-classical. Of those the first extends from 
the early days of the empire to the accession of Suleymdn I., 1301- 
1520 (700-926) ; the second from that event to the accession of 
Mahmud L, 1520-1780 (926-1143); and the third from that date 
to the accession of 'Abd-ul-'Aziz, 1730-1861 (1143-1277). 

General The works of the old school in all its periods arc entirely Persian 
character in tone, sentiment, and form. We find in them the same beauties 
of Otto- and the same defects that we observe in the productions of the 
man Iranian authoi's. The formal elegance and conventional grace, 
litera- alike of thought and of expression, so characteristic of Persian 
ture. classical literature, pervade the works of the best Ottoman writers, 
and they are likewise imbued, though in a less dcCTce, with that 
spirit ot mysticism which runs through so much of the poetry of 
Iran. But the Ottomans did not stop here: in their romantic 
poems they chose as subjects the favourite themes of their Persian 
masters, such as Leyli and Mejnun, Khusrev and Shinn, Ydsuf and 
Zuleykhd, and so on ; they constantly allude to Persian heroes 
whoso stories occur in the Shdh-Ndma and other storehouses of 
Iranian legendary lore ; and they wrote their poems in Persian 
metres and in Persian forms. The mesnovf, the kasida, and the 
ghazel,— all of them, so far at least as the Ottomans are concerned, 
Persian,— were the favourite verso -forms of the old poets. A mesnevf 
is a poem written in rhyming couplets, and is usually narrative in 
subject. The kasida and the ghazel are both monorhythmic ; the 
first as a rule celebrates the praises of some great man, while the 
second discourses of the joys and woes of love. Why Persian rather 
than Arabian or any other literature became the model of Ottoman 
writers is explained by the early history of the race (sec Turks). 
Some two centuries before the arrival of the Turks in Asia Minor 
the Seljuks, then a mere horde of savages, had overrun Persia, 
where they settled and adopted the civilization of the people they 
had subdued. Thus Persian became the language of their court 
and Government, and when by and by they pushed their conquests, 
into Asia Minor, and founded there the Seljuk empire of Riim, they 
carried with them their Persian culture, and diffused it among the 
peoples newly brought under their sway. It was the descenuants 
of those Persianized Seljilks wnom the early Ottomans found 
ruling in Asia Minor on their arrival there. What had happened 
to the Seljuks two centuries before happened to the Ottomans now: 
the less civilized race adopted the culture of the more civilized ; 
and, as the Scljiik empire fell to pieces and the Ottoman canA 
gradually to occupy its pla(;e, the sons of men who had called 
themselves Seljiiks began thenceforth to look upon themselves as 
Ottomans. Hence the vast majority of the people whom we are 
accustomed to think of as Ottomans are so only by adoption, 
being really the descendants of Seljuks or Seljukian subjects, who 
had derived from Persia whatever they possessed of civilization or 
of literary taste. An extraordinary love of precedent, the result 
apparently of conscious want of original power, was sufficient 
to keep their writers loyal to their early guide for centuries, till 
^ at len^h the allegiance, though not th(j fashion of it, has been 
‘ changed in our own days, and Paris has replaced Shirk as the 
shrine towards which the Ottoman scholar turns. While conspicu- 
ously lacking in creative genius, the Ottomans have always shown 
themselves possessed of receptive and assimilative powers to a 
remarkable degree, the result being that tlie numoer of their 
t ivritcrs both in prose and verso is enormous. Of course only a few 

of the most prominent, either through the intrinsic merit of their 
work or tbrougli the influence they have had in guiding or shaping 
that of, their contemporaries, can be mentioned in a brief review 
like the present. ought to be premised that the poetry of the 
old school is greatly superior to the prose. 

Pre- Ottoman literature may bo said to open witli a few mystic lines, 
classical the work of Sultan Velcd, sou of Maulana Jcldl-ud-Dm, the author 
iwriod. of the great Persian poem the MathiuxwL Sultan Veled flourished 
during the reign of 'Osman I., though he did not reside in the 
' territory under the rule of that prince. Another mystic poet of 

this early time was 'Ashik Pasha, who left a long poem in rhyming 
couplets, which is called, inappropriately enough, his Divdn, The 
^ nocturnal expedition across the Hellespont by which Suleymdn, the 
sdA of Orkhan, won Gali^ioli and tlierewith a foothold in Eurooe 
Ipr his race, was shared in ond celebrated in verse by a Turkiab 
noble or chieftain named Ghdzf Fdzil. Sheykhi of Kermiydii, a 
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contemporary of Muhammed I. and MnrAd II., wrote a lenrthy and 
still esteemed mesnevi on the ancient Persian romance of Khusrey 
and Shirin ; and about the same time Yaz^i-oghlu gave to the 
world a long versifled history of the Prophet, the MvMmmediya, 

The writers me^ioned above are the most important previous to 
the capture of Constantinople ; but there is little literature of real 
merit prior to that event. The most notable probe work of this 
period is an old collection of stories, the History of the Forty Vozirs, 
said to have been compiled by a certain Stieykh>;^a knd dedicated 
to Murdd II. A few yf^^rs after Constantinonlo. passed into th%^ 
hands of the Ottomans, some ghazels, the woric of the contempo- 
rary Tatar prince, Mir 'All Shir, wflo under the nom de plume of 
Nevdyi wrote much that shows true talent and poetic feeling, found 
their way to the Ottoman capital, where they were seen and copied 
by Ahmed Pasha, one of the viziers of Mu^mmed II. The poems 
of this statesman, though possessing little inerit of their own, being 
for the most part mere translations from Nevdyi, form one of the 
landmarks in the history of Ottoman literature. They set the 
fashion of ghazel-writing ; and their ap^iearance w^s the signal 
for a more regular cultivation of poetry and a greater attention to 
literary style and to refinement of language. In 'Sinan Pasha, 
another minister of Muhammed the Conqueror, Ottoman prose 
found its first exponent of ability ; hq left a rsligious treatise 
entitled TamrriCdt (Supplications), which, notwithstanding a too 
lavish employment of the resources of Persian rhetoric, is as re- 
markable for its clear and lucid style as for the beauty of many of 
the thoughts it contains. The most noteworthy writers of the 
Conqueror’s. reign are, after Ahmed and Sinan, the two Ijrric poets 
Nejatf and Zdtf, whoso verses show (a considerable improvement 
upon those of Ahmed Pasha, the romantic poets Jemdli and Hamdi, 
and the poetesses Zeyneb and Mihri. Like most of, his house, 
Muhammed II. was fond of poetry and patronized m^n of letters. 

He himself tried versification, and some of his lines which have 
come down to us appear quite equal to the average work of his 
contemporaries. Twenty -one out of 'the thirly-four sovereigns 
who have occupied the throne of 'Osman have left ^verses, and 
among these Selim I. stands out, not merely as the greatest ruler, 
warrior, and statesman, but also as the most gifted and most! 
original poet. His work is unhappily for the greater part in the 
Persian language ; the excellence of what he has done in Turkish 
makes us regret that he did so little. The most prominent man 
of letters under Selim 1. was the legist Kemdl rasha-zdda, fre- 
quently called Ibn- Kemdl, who distinguished himself in both prose ^ 
and verse. He left a romantic poem on the loves of Yusuf and 
Zuleykhd, and a work entitled JStigdrvttdny which is modelled both 
in style and matter on the Oulistdn of Sa'di. His coniemporary, 

Mosihi, whoso beautiful verses on spring are perhaps better 
known in Europe than any other Turkish poem, deserves a pass- 
ing mention. 

with the accession of Selim’s son, Suleyman L, the classical Classlctl 
})eriod begins. Hitherto all Ottoman writing, even the most highly period, 
finished, had been somewhat rude and uncouth ; but now a mariced 
improvement becomes visible alike in the manner and the matter, 
and authors of greater ability begin to make their appearance. 

Fuzfili, one of the four m’eat poets of the old school, seems to 
have been a native of Bagnddd or its neighbourhood, and probably 
became an Ottowan subject when Suleymdn took possession of the 
old capital of the caliphs. His language, which is veiy peculiar, 
seems to bo a sort of mixture of the Ottoman and Azerbijdn dialects 
of Turkish, and was most probably that of the Persian Turks of 
those days. FuzuK showed far more originality than any of his 
predecessors ; for, although his work is naturally Persian in form 
and in general character, it is far from being a mere echo from 
Shirk or Ispahan. Ho struck out a new line for himself, and was 
indebted for his inspiration to no previous writer, whether Turk or 
Persian. An intense and passionate ardour breathes in his verses, 
and forms one of the most remarkable as well as one of the most 
attractive characteristics of his style ; for, while few even among 
Turkish poets are more artificial than he, fey seem to write with 
greater earnestness and sincerity. His influence upon his suc- 
cessors has scarcely been as fur-roaching as might have been ex- 
pected, — a circumstance which is perhaps in some measure owing 
to the unfamiliar dialect in which ho wrote. Besides his Divdn, 
he left a beautiful mesnevi on the story of Leyli qnd Mejnfin. as 
well as some prose works little inferior to his poetry. Biki of 
Constantinople, thougli far from rivalling his contemporary Fuziili, 
wrote much good poetry, including ofio pcce of great excellence', an 
ele^ on Suleymdn L. The Ottomans have as a rule been particu- 
larly successful with elegies ; this one by B^ki has never been sur- 
passed. Ruhi, Ldmi'i, Nev'i, the janissary Yahya Beg, the mufti 
Ebii-Su'ud, and Selim II. all won deserved, distinction aa poets. 

During the reign of Ahmed I. arose the second of the great poets 
of the old Ottoman schoolf Nefi of Erzerdm, who owes %is pre- 
eminence to the brilliance of his kasidas. But NePi could revile 
as well as praise, and such was the bitterness of some of bis satires 
that certain influential personages who came under bis lash in- 
duced^Murdd IV. to permit his execution. Nefi, who, like Fuxdli, 
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formed a style of his own, had many to imitate him, of whom Sabrf 
Sh&idr, a contemporary, was the most successful. Na’lli, Jevrf, 
and Fehim need not detain us; but Nabi, who nourished under 
Ibrdhlm and Mu^mmed IV., calls for a little more attention. 
This prolific author copied, and so imported into Ottoman litera- 
ture, a didactic style of ghazcl- writing which was then being 
intr^uced in^Persia by the poet Sa’ib ; but so closely did the pupu 
folk)W in the footsteps of his master that it is not always easy to 
know that liis lines am intended to be Turkish. A number of 
• poets, of wlfom*Seyyid Yehbi, Rdghib P^sha, Rabmi of the Crimea, 
kelim, and S4ml are the moat notable, took NAbi for their model. 
Of these, Sdmi Unremarkable for the art with which he constructed 
his ghazels. *Amon^ the writers of this time who did not copy 
Ndbl are Sdbit, R^ikh, and Tdlib, each of whom endeavoured, 
with no great success, to open up a new path for himself. We 
now reach the reign of Ahmed III., during which flourished Nedim, 
the greatest of all the poets of the old school Little appears to 
be known about his life furtlier than that he resided at Constan- 
tinople an^was alive ih the year 1727 (a.h. 1140). Nedim stands 

S uite alone : he copied no one, and no one has attempted to copy 
im. Theit is in his poetry a joyoiisnesa and sprightliness which 
at once distin^ish it from the work of any other Turkish author. 
HU ghazels, ^ich are jvritteii with great elegance and finish, con- 
tain many graceful and original ideas, and the words he makes use 
of are always chosen with a view to harmony and cadence. His 
kasldas are al^iost equal to his ghazels ; for, while they rival those 
of Neff in brillftincy, they surpass them in beauty of diction, and 
are no^ so artificial and dependent on fantastic ^d far-fetched 
conceits. The classical j^riod cames to an end with Nedim ; its 
brightest time U that which falls between the rUe of Nefi and the 
death of Ifedim, or, more roughly, that extending from the acces- 
sion of Al^ed L, 1603 (1012), to the deposition of Ahmed III., 
1730 (1143). 

Classical We will now glance at the prose writers of this period. Under 
prose the name of HumdyUn Ndim (Imperial Book) ’AlJ Chclebi made 
writers, a highly .esteemed translation of the well-known Persian classic 
Anvdr-i SuheylU dedicating it to Suleyman I. Sa’d-ud-Din, the 
I preceptor of Munid III., wrote a valuable history of the empire 
* rrom the earliest times to the death of Selim I. This work, the 
Tdj-tU‘T&odrikh (Crown of Chronicles), U reckoned, on account of 
its ornate yet clear style, one of the masterpieces of the old school, 
and forms the first of an unbroken series of annals which are written, 
, especially the later among them, with great minuteness and detail. 
OfSa’d-ud-Din’s successors in the office of im|)erial historiographer 
the most remarkable for literary power U Na'i'md. His work, wKich 
extends from 1591 (1000) to 1659 (1070), Contrasts strongly with 
that of the earlier historian, being written with great directnes.% 
and lucidity, combined with much vigour and picturesquenoss. 
Evliy4, who died during the reign of Muhammed IV., is noted for 
the record which he has left of his travels in different countries. 
About this time Tash-kbpri-zada began and ’Ata-ulUh continued 
a celebrated biography of the 'legists and sheykhs who had 
flourished nndor the Ottoman inonarchs. Hdjf Khalifa (see vol. xi. 
p. 377), frequently termed Kdtib Chelebi, was one of the most famous 
men of letters whom Turkey lias produced. Ho died in 1658 (1068), 
having written a great number of learned works on history, 
biography, chronology, geography, and other subjects. The Porsian- 
izing tendency of this school reached its highest point in the pro- 
ductions of V(^b{, who loft a Life of the Prophet, and of Nergisi, 
a miscellaneous writer of prose and verse. Such is the intentional 
obscurity in many of the compositions of these two authors that 
every sentence becomes a puzzle, over which even a scholarly Otto- 
man must pause before he can bo sure lie has found its true mean- 
ing. The first printing press in Turkey was established by an 
Hungarian who had assumed the name of Ibrdbfm, and in 1728 

TURKEY, an abbreviation for Turkey-Cock or Turkey- 
Hen as the case may be, a well-known large domestic 
gallinaceous bird. How it came by this i^mo has long 
been a matter of discussion, for it is certain that this valu- 
able animal was introduced to Europe from the New 
World, and in its introduction had nothing to do with 
Turkey or vwth Turks, even in the old and extended sense 
in which that term was applied to all Mahometans. But 
it is almost as unquestionable that Jthe name was origin- 
ally applied to the bird which we know as the Guinea- 
Fowl (f V.), and there is no doubt that some authors in 
the 16th and 17th centuries curiously confounded these 
two •species. As both birds l^came more common and 
better known, the distinction was gradually perceived, and 
the name “ Turk^ ” clave to that from the New World — 
possibly because of its repeated call-note— to be ^llabled 
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(1141) appeared the first book printed in that country ; it was Van- 
knli’a Turkish translation of Jevheri’s Arabic dictionary. 

Coming now to the post-classical period, we find among poeta Post- 
worthy of mention Beligh, Nevres, Hishmet, and Sunbuli-z4da classical 
Vehbi, each of whom wrote in a style* peculiar to himself. Three period, 
poets of note— Pertev, Neshet, and Bheykh Ghdlib — flourished 
under Selim HI. The last-named is the fourth great poet of the 
obi school. Jiusn u 'Jskk (Beauty and Love), as his CTeat poem is 
called, is an allegorical romance full of tenderness ana imamnativo 
power. Ghalib’s style is as original as that of Fuzulf, Nefi, or 
Nedim. The most distinguished of the prose writers of this period 
arc perhaps Rashid, the imperial historiographer, *Asim, who trans- 
lated into Turkish two great lexicons, the Arabic Jj^dmiis and the 
Persian Burfuin-i KiUi\ and Kdni, the only humorous writer of 
merit belonging to the old school. • 

When we reach the reign of Mahmud 11. , the ^oat transition Tronsi- 
nod of Ottoman history, during which the civilization of thetion 
cat began to struggle in earnest with that of the East, we find period, 
the change which was coming over all things Turkish affecting 
literature along with the rest, and preparing the way for the ap- 
pearance of the new school. The chief poets of the transition are 
Fazil Boy, Wdsif, notable for his not altogether unhappy attempt 
to write verses in the spoken language of the capital, Izzet Molla, 

Pertev Pasha, 'Akif Pasha, and the i>oete8se.s Fitnet and LeyM. 

In the works of all of these, although we occasionally disceni a 
hint of the new style, the old I’ersian manner is still supreme. 

More intimate ndations with w’cstcm Europe and a pretty general Modern 
study of the French language and literature, together with the school, 
steady progress of the reforming tendency fairly started under 
Mahmud II., have resulted in the birth of the new or modem 
school, whoso objects are truth and Rimplicity. In the political 
writings of Rcsbid and 'Akif Pashas we have the first clear note of 
change ; but the man to whom more than to any other the new 
departure owes its success is Shinjlsf Efendi, who employed it for 
jKietry as well as for prose. The European style, on its introduc- 
tion, encountered the most violent opposition, but now it alone 
is used by living authors of repute. 11 any of these does write a 
pamphlet in the old manner, it vs merely as a lour dc foreCy or to 
prove to some faithful but clamorous partisan of the Persian style 
that it is not, as he supiKises, lack of ability which causes the 
modern author to adopt tne simpler and more natural fashion of 
the West. Tho whole tone, sentiment, and form of Ottoman litera- 
ture have been revolutionized by the new school ; varieties of poetry 
liitherto unknown have been adopted from Europe ; an altogether 
new branch of literature, the drama, lias arisen ; while the sciences 
are now treated and seriously studied after the system of the West. 

Among writers of this school who have won distinction are Ziya 
Pasha, Jevdet Pasha, the statesman and historian, Ekrcm Bey. the 
author of a beautiful series of miKcellaiicous poems, Zemztmn^ HAmid 
Bey, who holds the first place among Ottoman dramatists, and 
KemAl Bey, the leader of the modern school and one of the most 
illustrious men of letters whom his country has produced. He 
has written with conspicuous succeKS in almost every branch of 
literature, — history, romance, ethics, poetry, and the drama. 

For tho Turkish lan^age, see p. 661 befow. 

Thero is no work in existence wliich gives a sat isfactory account of Ottoman 
literature. Von Haniiiier-Purgstairs Gfschichte der Omaniechen Lichthunsi 
(Festh, 1S36) is not always t rustworthy and leaves much to be desired in many 
ways. Other works on the poetry arc La Mum Ottomane, by Bervan de 8ugny 
(Paris, 185S); On the HUtory, System^ and Varieties of Turkish Poetry, by Itod- 
luiuse (London, lS7i) ; Ottoman Poems, by Gibb (London, 1862). Of transla- 
tions we have UAki’s Dlran, by Hammer (Vienna, 1826) ; the Travels of Evliyd, 
by Hammer (Ijon^on, 1884) ; Rose und Nachtigali (a poem of FaxU, a mediocre 
writer of the time of Suleyman I.), Turkish and German, by Hammer (Pesth) ; 

Jjes CovmUs de Naln Efendi, by Pavet de Courteillc (Paris, 18.67) ; The History 
of the Forty Vezirs, by Gibb (London, 1886). An interesting and valuable sketcli 
of Ottoman poetry is given by KemAl Bey in a series of articles In the Turklsli 
literary journal -dr/Mifi' (E. J. W. G.) 

turk, ttirk, (urk, whereby it may be almost said to have 
named itself {cf. Notfs and Q^erieSy ser. 6, iii. pp. 23, 369). f 
But even Linnaeus could not clear himself of the confusion, 
and unhappily misapplied the name Meleafjrisy undeniably 
belonging to the Guinea-Fowl, as the generic term for what 
we now know as the Turkey, adding thereto as its Bpccifi<'. 
designation the word gallopavoy taken fsom the Gnllopam 
of Gesper, whef, though not wholly free from error, was 
less mistaken than some of his contemporaries and even 
'Bucces.sors.^ 

* The French Coq and Voule ddnde (whence Jjuidon) involve no 
contradiction, looking to tiie general idea of what India then was. 

One of tho earliest German names for the bird, KaUkuttiseh ffiUi 
(whence the Scandinavian Kalkon), must have ari.sen through some 
mistake at present inexplicable ; but this does not refer, as is gentrallf 
supposed, to Calcutta, but to Calicut on the Malabar coast {cf. Notes 
and QxtmtSy ser. 6, x. p. 185). 
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The Turkey, so far as we know, was first described by Oviedo in 
his Sumario de la Natural Ilistoria de las Indias^ (cap. xxxvi.), 
said to have been published in 1527. Ho, not unnaturally, includes 
both Curassows and Turkeys in one category, calling both “ Pavos ” 
(Peafowls) ; but he carefully distinguishes between them, pointing 
out among other things that the latter make a wheel (Aoeen la nieda) 
of their tail, though this was not so grand or so beautiful as that 
of the Spanish “.Pavo,” and he gives a faithful though short 
description of the Turkey^ The chief point of interest in his 
account is that ho speaks of the species having been already taken 
from New Spain (Mexico) to the islands and to Castilla del Oro 
(Darien), where it bred In a domestic state among the Christians. 
Much labour has been given by various naturalists to ascertain the 
date of its introduction to Kurope, to which we can at present only 
make an approximate attempt but after all that has been written 
it is plain tliat evidence concurs to show that the bird was established 
in Europe by 1530 -a very short time to have elapsed since it 
became Known to the Spaniards, which could hardly have been 
before 1518, when Mexico was dis(;overed. The possibility that it 
had been brought to England by Cabot or some of his successors 
earlier in the century is not to be overlooked, and reasons will 
presently be assigned for supposing that one of the breeds of 
English Turkeys may have had a northern origin ; * but the often 
mioted distich first given in Baker’s Chronicle (p. 298), asserting 
tnat Turkeys came into England in the same year— and that year 
by reputation 1524 -as carps, pickerels, and other commodities, is 
wholly untrustworthy, for we know tliat both these fishes lived in 
the country long before, if indeed they were not indigenous to it. 
The earliest documentary evidence of its existence in England is a 
“constitution” set forth by Craniner in 1541, which Hearnc first 
printed (Leliind’s Colhclarxca^ ed. 2, vi. p. 38). This names “Turkoy- 
cocke”as one of “the greater fowles” of which an ecclesiastic 
was to have “but one in a disho,” and its association with the 
Crane and Swan precludes the likelihood of any confusion with the 
Guinea-Fowl. Moreover the comparatively low price of the two 
Turkeys and four Turkey -chicks served at a feast of the serjeants- 
at-law in 1555 (Dugdale, Origincs^ p. 135) points to their having 
become by that time abundant, ana indeed by 1573 Tusser boars 
witness to the part they liad already begun to play in “Christfnas 
husbandlio faro.” In 1555 both sexes w’oro characteristically 
ligured by Belon {ChjsmuXy }). 249), as was the cock by Gesner in 
the same year, and these are the earliest representations of the bird 
known to exist. 

There is no noc<l to describe here a bird so familiar and in these 
day.s .so widely distributed. As a denizen of our poultry -yards 
(see PouLTKV, vol. xix. p. 646) there are at least two distinct 
i)ree(ls, though croases between them are much commoner than 
purely -bred examples of cither. That known as the Norfolk 
breed is the taller of the two, and is said to be the more hardy. 
Its plumage is almost entirely black, with very little lustre, but 
the feathors of the tail and some of those of the back have a brown- 
ish tip. The chicks also arc black, with occasionally white patches 
on the head. The other breed, called the Cambridgeshire, is much 
niore variegated in colour, and some parts of the plumage have a 
bright metallic gloss, while the chicks are generally mottled 
mth brownish grey. White, pied, and buff Turkeys are also often 
.seen, and if care bo taken they are commonly found to “breed 
true.” Occasionally Turkeys, the cocks especially, occur with a 

• tup-knot of feathers, and one of them was figured by Albin in 1738. 
It has been suggested with .some appearance of probability that the 
Norfolk breed may bo descended from the northern form, Meleagris 
gallopavf) or ainericana, while the Cambridgeshire breed may spring 
from the southern form, the M. inexicana of Gould (Pm. ^ool. 
Society^ 1856, p. 61), which indeed it very much resembles, cspeci- 

, ' Purchas {PUg rimes, iii. p. 995) in 1625 quoted both from this 

and from the same author’s Uyaloria General, said to have been pub- 
lished a few years later. Oviedo’s earlier work is only known to the 
present writer by the reprint of 1852. 

^ The bibliography of the Turkey is so large that there is here no 
room to name the various works that might be cited. Recent research 
has failed to add anything of importance to what has been said on 
this point by Buffon {Oiscaux, ii. pp. 132-162), Pennant {Arctic 
/oology, pp. 291-300), — an admirable summary, — and Broderip (ZoO' 
logical Recreations, pp. 120-1 37) —not that all their statements can 
be wholly accepted. .Barrington’s (‘.miy {Miscellanies, pp. 127-151), 
to prove that the bird was known before the discavery of America 
and was transported thither, is an ingenious piece of special j^eading 
wfiich his friend Pennant did him the real kindness of ignoring. 

* In 1672 Jo.sselin {New England's Rarities, p. 9) speaks of the 
settlers bringing up “great store of the wild kind ” of Turkeys, “ which 
remain about their hou.ses as tame as ours in England.” The bird 
was evidently plentiful down to the very seaboard of Massachusetts, 
and it is not likely to have been domesticated by the Indian tribes there, 
•M, ac(jprding to Hernandez, it seems to have been by the Mexicans. 
It was probably easy to take alive, and, as we know, capable of endur- 
ing the voyage to England. 


ally in having its tail-coverts and quills tipped with white or light 
ochreous, — points that recent North- American ornithologists rely 
upon as distinctive of this form. If this supposition be true, there 
would be reason to believe in the double introduction of the bird 
into England at least, as already hinted, but positive information 
is almost wholly wanting.* The northern form of wild Turkey, 
whose habits have been described in much detail by, all the chief 
writers on North- American birds, is now extinct in the settled pa^ts 
of Canada and the eastern States of the Union, „whcre it was once 
so numerous ; and in Mexico the southern Ibrm, whiph would seem ^ 
to have been never abundaiK. since t]ie conquest, has been for many 
years rare. Further to the south, on ths borders of Guatemala and 
British Honduras, there exists a perfectly distinct specieo, M, ocellata, 
whoso plumage almost vies with that of a Peacock in splendour, 
while the bare skin which covers the head is of a deep blue studded 
with orange caruncles {Proc. ZooL Society, 1861, pi. xl.). 

The genus Meleagris is considered to enter into the 
Family Fhasianidasy in which it forms a Subfamily Mele^ 
agrinse^ peculiar to North and Central America. ?lie fossil 
remains of three species have been described,, by Prof. 

Marsh — one from the Miocene of Colorado, and two, one 
much taller and the other smaller than .the existing species, 
from the Post-Pliocene of Now Jersey. Both the last had 
proportionally long and slender legs. (a. n.) 

TURKS. The use of the name “ Turks ^ has never 
been limited |n a clear and definite way from the t^pie of 
the Byzantine authors to the prosen't day. To the former, 
as also to the Arabs, it has a collective sense like Scythians 
or Huns ; ^ at the present day we are wont to restrict the 
name to the Osmanli Turks, though they themselves refuse 
to be called Turks, having, as they hold, ceased to be such 
in becoming imbued with Arabo-Persian culture. On the 
other hand, when we speak of Uigurs and Tatars, we mean 
tribes who style themselves Turks and really are such. It ( 
is only by the aid of historical and linguistical evidence that 
we can determine the true limits of the Turkish name. 

The national Turkish traditions, preserved by the Origin. 
Persian historians Rashid ed-I)in and Jowaini from 
Uigurian books which are now lost, point to the region 
watered by the river Selenga and its affluents, the Orldion 
and the Tugila, as the primitive seat of the Turkish people, 
flashid ed-l)in combines this tradition with that of the 
Mohammedan descendants of Oghuz, who, in accordance 
with Moslem traditions, derive the whole Turkish stock 
from Japhet, the son of Noah, or more accurately from 
Turk, the son of the former (Yafiz-oglan), and pretend 
that he pitched his tents in the vicinity of Lake Issyk-kul 
(in Semiryetchensk). But, though Turkish tribes didEthno- 
wander so far the west, and even farther, in remote 
antiquity, it seems pretty certain that the Uigurian tradi- 
tion has preserved the memory of the true (frigin of the 
race, that Turks and Mongols were originally different 
stems of a single people, and that these two members of the 
Ural-Altaic (q.v.) family were more closely related to each 
other than to any other member of the same family (Finno- 
Ugrians, Samoyodcs, Tungiis-Manchus). The evidence for 
this rests, not on the ethnological system of Rashid ed-Din, 
though it affords a secondary argument, but on the in- 
dubitable affinity of the Mongolian and Tui;ki8h languages 
and the similarity of the ethnological characters of the two 
races. Here, of course, we do not argue from the Osmanlis, 
who have lost all their original race-characters and have 
become “ Caucasians ” of the best type, but ratl^r, for in- 
stance, from the Kirghiz, who are considered as, the tyiiical 
Turks of the present day, and are df.scribed by Ujfalvy as^ 
being midway between the Mongol and the Caucasian. 

We must now turn our attention to the w^anderings of the 
Turks and their subsequent fate, — a rather difficult task, 

* Tho results of a comparison the skulls of wild and domestiouted 
Turkeys are given by Dr Shufeldt in* Joum, qf Comp. Medicine and 
Surgery, July 1887. ,. 

a ® Constantine Porphyrogenitus calls the Magyars Turks, even in 
contradistinction to the truly Turkish Petchenegs, 
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owing to the want of accurate information. The only 
truly historical records are to bo found in the Chinese 
chronicles and encyclopaedias,^ where, however, the Turkish 
proper names appear in such distorted forms as to be un- 
recognizable ; yet, till the 6th century of our era, no other 
accounts art? available. 

The It is g^ierally admitted that the first Turkish people 
Hioug- ^ mentioned bji llie Clfinese are the Hiong-nu, who, wander- 
ing to the west, occupied the country south of the Altai 
Mountains and expelled (about 177 b.c.) the former 
occupants of those regions, the Yue-chi,^ Kan-goi, and IJsun 
(U-ssun), — tribes of unknown nationality, but possibly 
also Turks. ^ Tihe Hiong-nu were identified by Deguignes 
with the Huns, this denomination being used in a political 
or collective sense, aj;id including, besides the Huns proper, 
the Ephtlfalites or White Huns, Avars, Bulgars, Magyars, 
Khazars, and Petchenegs, who are styled by several scholars 
Hunnic or Scythian peopled, — a term of no scientific value 
whatever, as the main body of these peo[)lea consisted 
really of Mongol-Turks or Finno-Ugrians. As, however, 
separate artjoics have been devoted to most of these 
ethnical nainfis, we abstain from further details, as also 
from eVseussion of the question of the Turkish origin of 
the Magyars and the tvhazars, though that of the former 
seems to^us as improbable as that of the latter is certain.^ 
Bo this it may, the Hiong-nu are, so to speak, proto- 
Turks, and the liistory of the Turks proper begins wdth 
TheTu* the Tu-kiu, the Chinese equivalent of the word Turk, 
kiu. Originally a division of the Hiong-nu, almost extirpated 
by wars, but miraculously saved from complete destruction, 
the Tu-kiu settled south of the Kin-Shan (Altai 1) Moun- 
tains, and were miners and iron-smelters in the service of 
the Juen-Juen^ (“les Tartares Geou-gen’* of Deguignes). 
About 552 A.T>., however, they conquered their former 
• masters and founded a mighty empire under princes who 
took the title of Hi khan. In these Tu-kiu Deguignes re- 
cognized the Turks who entered into friendly relations with 
Byzantium, and to whom J ustin II. sent two ambassadors,, 
— Zemarchus (568) and Valentinus (575). The narratives 
of these ambassadors are preserved in the fragments of 
Menander Protector ; and (comparing the variations of the 
corrupt text with the record of Tabari) from him we learn 
that at the first date the reigning prince was Sinjibulus 
(Arabic Sinjibu).® From the Greek and the Arabo-Persian 
accounts it seems that ISinjibu put an end to the eini)ire of 

' Translated in the well-known works of Deguignes, Visdelou, &c.; 
for a French tfanslation by Bianisl. Julien of the accounts of the 
Pien-l-tien, referring to the Tu-kiu, see Journ, AsiaL^ 1864, p. 325 9q, 

2 Comp. PfiiUiiA, vol. xviii. pp. 592-4, 600, 603. 

* Radloff, for instance, thinks that the name U-ssun, and perhaps 

remnants of the people denoted by it, survive in the present Uisuns, 
a division of the Great Horde of the Kirghiz. At the time of 
Alexander the Great’s expeditious against the Scythians beyond the 
Jaxartes, wo find Jn that region certain traces of the Turkish language 
in names of places and persons (cp. vol. xviii. p, 582, note 4). It 
is therefore certain that long before the ag^ of the Hiong-nu Turkish 
tribes had spread to the borders of the Jaxartes, and even along the 
northern coast of tno Caspian to the rivers Ural and Volga. But the 
ethnical denominations of antiquity — Scythians, PartHians, Massaget®, 
Bacffi, Ac. — do not convey to our mind clear ethnical distinctions, so 
that the true nationality of these peoples has been much debated. 
Neither are JJie pre-Semitic culture of Babylonia and the supposed 
“Turanian” origin of the Accads facts of such character that from 
tliem we can Afer the presence of Turks in these regions in remote 
ntitiquity, • 

^ On the Petchenegs see below. 

* From their Chinese name it may be iiifen-ed that the Jnen-Juen 
were a Mongolian people, in which case the Avars, who are supposed 
to have bVm a divif^on of them, were also Mongols. 

® See Ndldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araher, p. 158. The first 
part this name is without doqbt tl?e Trirkish sUvjii, mngilf which 
means “lance,” a Turkish proper name of the same kind os Kilij = 
“sword,” which in its Pefsian form, Nizek, was afterwards borne by a 
prince of Transoxian*, often mentioned in the accounts of the Arabic 
conquest. ^ ^ 


the Ephthalites or Haitals in those regions. He shared 
the conquered country with Khosrau I., the Oxua becoming 
the frontier between Iran and Turan. The memory of the 
empire of Sinjibu and of its political strength has been 
preserved by the Arabic authors Ibn Khordadbeh and 
Mas‘udi, who inform us that the Turkish tribe of the 
Karluks, settled in the provinces of Ferghana and Shanli 
(Tashkend), were of old the mightiest of all the Turks, and 
that their sovereign, the kliakan of khakans, was obeyed 
by all the neighbouring princes. To them they reckon the 
mythical Afrasiab and the historical Shawa.^ It is un- 
certain at what epoch the empire of the Karluks came to , 
an end; but the Chinese assert that about 650 they reduced 
the inhabitants of the Hi and Jaxartes territory, though 
they were unable to protect them afterwards against the 
inroads of the Arabs under Kotaiba b. Muslim (706-714). 

The latter defeated the armies sent to their aid under 
Kurbogha Noyon, a sister’s son of the Chinese emperor.® 

It is also doubtful if the so-called Afrasiab kings or Ilek- 
khans, who reigned in the 10th century at Kashgar and 
Balasaghun and conquered (999) the dominions of the 
Samanids in Transoxiana, belonged to the Karluks, as is 
supposed by Grigorieff and Lerch, or to the Uigurs, as 
others think. 

The name Uigurs is very common during the Mongolian The 
period, and Rashid ed-Din and others use it (by an ana- 
chronism) in speaking of remote antiquity, though it is 
wholly unknown to the Arabic geographers, and,a8Vamb6ry 
has shown, to the Uigurs themselves, — nay, even impossible 
in the old Turkish language, in which the form would bo 
Utkjir. The name Ugur, Ogur, or Ogor of Byzantine 
authors is really different ; but Grigorieff has recognized 
the name in the corrupt Arabic form of Tagazgaz, which 
must be read Toguz-Ugur,^ the ^^Nine Ugurs,’’ to dis- 
tinguish them from another division of the same tribe, 
the On-Ugur or “ Ten Ugurs.” In the time of Ibn Khor- 
dadbeh and Mas*udi these Turks had gained the supremacy 
amongst their brethren, and had their residence at Kushftn, 
which has been identified with the Kiao-chang of the 
Chinese, According to their accounts, the Kiao-chang 
form the southern division of the Hui-khe (Iloei-ke of 
Deguignes), and were settled before the Christian era south 
and east of the Tian-Shan up to the Pamir plateau and 
the Kuen-Lun. The Arabic authors make them adherents 
of Manichaiisra ; but, as the original Turkish Shamanism 
has developed into a dualistic system, this statement may 
rest on a partial misapprehension. It seems, however, 
certain that Buddhism reached these Turks on its way 
towards China, for wc know that this religion spread in 
the 2d century b.c. throughout the adjacent kingdom of 
Bactria, and was still flourishing when Hwen-T’sang visited 
(7th century) those regions. Thus we can understand why 
the old Ural-Altaic religion bears a Sanskrit name. The • 
northern division of the Hui-khe, which remained unknown 
to the Arabs, wandered from the Selenga region to the 
sources of the Yenisei, vanquished the Tu-kiu (745), and f 
founded an empire from the Selenga to Lake Balka^h, 
till they were overthrown (841) by the Ha-kas (identified * 
with the Kirghiz). These northern Uigurs are called by 
the Chinese Kao-che, Chi-le, Di-li, and Te-le. The history 
of the southern branch is unknown, for .the chronological 
data of, Rashid •ed-Din and Abu-’l-Ghazi are contradictory 
and useless, though their statements that the prince boro 
the title of Idi-kut and submitted to the Mongols have 
full historical weight. That the Uigurs rose during the 

’’ Cp. Mas'udi, od. Paris, i. 288 ; Noldeke, vt sup.y p. 269, n. 1. 

® Tho title Noyou, if the present writer’s conjecture on the text of 
Tahan, ii. 1195, is right, proves that Kurljogha was a Mongolian jtince? 

® Before this Reinaud had conjectured that the Tagazgaz were the 
same as the Uigurs, but failed to correct the Arabic corruption. * 
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Mongolian epoch to a certain supremacy by higher culture 
is attested by Rashid ed-Din and Jowaini, who often men- 
tion Uigurian books. 

The The Petchenegs (Or. IlaT^tvaKai, llaT^ii/aKtrat ; Mag- 
Petch- yar BMeny6\ Lat. Bmtni) were of old, as Constantine 
•nege. Porphyrogenitus tells us, settled about the lower Ural and 
Volga, but were driven thence (894-899) by the Ghuzz 
(Ouzoi). A part of them returtied afterwards to their 
ancient abode, but the great majority wandered westward 
and settled on both sides of the Dnieper, driving the 
Hungarians before them to the Carpathians. Here they 
• annoyed the neighbouring peoples by their raids, and en- 
gaged readily in the Russian expeditions against the Greek 
empire, till the policy of the Byzantine court incorporated 
largo numbers of them with its own armies, sometimes 
with fatal result, as was experienced by Romaniis Diogenes, 
when these auxiliaries passed to the camp of his antagonist 
Alp Arslan. At the period of the first crusade the Christian 
armies met with them on their inarch through 8ervia and 
Bulgaria ; but the Petchenegs are not mentioned after the 
13th century. The learning of Orientalists has discovered 
faint traces of the language once spoken by them in the 
Turkish dialect of the Bosnians.^ 

The Comans or Cumani (Russ. Polowtze^ Magyar Palocz and 
Comans. ia ^ term chiefly used by Europeans for the Turkish 
tribes that occupied Moldavia and the adjacent regions of 
south Russia. The origin of the name is uncertain ; but 
it seems to be Turkish, though it rarely occurs in Oriental 
records. The most probable conjecture regarding the 
people denoted by it is that they were a mixture of Ghuzz 
and Petchenegs. Oriental authors know much more of 
their neighbours to the east, the Kipchaks, a very common 
name of Turkish clans down to the present day. Some- 
times both names are combined : Rubruquis speaks of the 
Coman Kipchaks. Anna Comnena informs us that the 
Comans spoke the same dialect as the Petchenegs, a dialect 
well known to European scholars from the so-called Codex 
Cumanicus.2 On the arrival of the Mongols in these 
regions, the Kipchaks suffered great hardships, and large 
numbers of them were sold as slaves throughout the 
Mohammedan world. From them sprang the Bahrite 
Mameluke sultans of Egypt (1250-1380). .The Comans 
sought refuge amongst the Hungarians and became Chris- 
tians; but their arrival, causing internal dissensions in 
Hungary, greatly favoured the advance of the Mongolian 
arms. The remnants of the Comans, Kipchaks, and other 
Turkish tribes continued to dwell in southern Russia under 
Mongolian rule (see Mongols), whilst others became merged 
with the Hungarians. 

The The Ghuzz dwelt originally in the far East amongst the 
Ghuzz. Toguz-Ugur, but migrated in the reign of the caliph Al- 
Mahdf (775-785) to Transoxiana, where they adhered to 
' the cause of the famous Al-Mokanna*, not from religious 
predilection, but to satisfy their love of war and plunder. 
In the same manner they afterwards served every warlike 
})rinco in their neighbourhood, and entered like other 
Turks into the service of the caliphs. The main body of 
the life-guard of the 'Abbasids consisted of Turks, and 
some individuals rose very soon to high commands. En- 
trusted w4th the administration of distant provinces, they 
founded ‘independent princely houses, such as those of the 
Tulunids and Ikhshids in Egypt (vol. vii. p. 750) and the 
Ghaznavids (see Ghazni). In the meantime fresh bands 
of the Ghuzz poured froni the east and the north into 
Turkestan, the region becoming overstocked with a nomadic 
population. Some of them sought and found an outlet to 
the west by occupying the territory of the Petchenegs and 
joining the Turkish population of so uthern Russia; but 

‘ Comp. Blau, Bosnisch-TUrkiache BprachdenkmUkr (Leipaic, 1868), 
p. 315. 2 Edited byGiJza Kuun, Buda-Pesth, 1880-88. 


the great majority, seeing the ruined state of the empire 
of the caliphs, crossed the Oxus and overran the northern 
and eastern provinces of Persia. How these loose desul- 
tory bands were guided to subsequent victories, and 
moulded with the peoples amongst whom they settled into 
regular political Indies, has been already narrated under 
Seijuks (q,v.). , ^ « 

Meanwhile they underwent a great* changetin ‘their out- Tiuk- 
ward appearance, habits, &c.,'as^ Rashid ed-Din relates, 
owing to the influence of the air and the Water, and, we 
may add, to frequent intermarriage with the inhabitants 
of the countries invaded by them. After some generations 
the change was great enough to strike theirlranian neigh- 
bours, who called them Turkmans (Turcomans),^ a term 
implying resemblance to Turks. It* is therefore quite 
natural that the modern Osmanlis should havb become 
Caucasians; for, if Rashid ed-Din in the 13th century 
noticed the difference between a Turkman and a genuine 
Turk, the six centuries which have 6lai)8ed since amply 
suffice to have obliterated all original Ural-Altaic charac- 
teristics. The old name Ghuzz, originally, ps it seems, 
the Turkish Oghuz (an eponymous hero of whom Turkisli 
chronicles tell many fables) was wl^olly superseded by the 
new name Turkman and by other political names. 

During the Seljukian period there arose in Trjunsoxiana Empire 
the empire of the Kharizm shahs, founded by Mohammed ff 
b. Anush tegin, upon whom the government of Kharizm 
(Khiva), — which down to 995 had 'belonged to princes of 
Iranian descent — was conferred (1097) by the'Seljuk 
prince Barkiyarok. His son Atsiz became independent 
(1138), but his empire seemed destined to early ruin by 
the arrival of the Kara-Chitai, who defeated the Seljuk 
prince Sinjar (1141) and became for a time supreme 
masters of Turkestan. Nevertheless the Kharizmian 
dynasty held its place as a tributary sovereignty, and 
developed great power under the princes Takaah and 
Mohammed his son. The former defeated and killed 
(1194) the last 8eljuk prince of ‘Irak, and the latter ex- 
tended his dominion from the Caspian to the Indus and 
from the Jaxartes to the coast of ‘Oman. His cunning 
antagonist, the ‘Abbasid caliph An-Nasir, invoked the aid 
of Jenghiz Khan, who scarcely required this invitation to 
attack Mohammed. The sack of Bokhara was. followed 
in the same year (1220) by that of the other principal 
cities of Transoxiana and by the persecution of the im- 
happy prince, wlr.) died in a forgotten island of the Cas- 
pian. His son Jelal-ed-Din was driven towards India, but 
by a change of fortune ascended once more the throne of 
his fathers, till the new Mongol khan, Ogdai, sent fresh 
armies against liim and forced him to seek refuge in the 
Kurdish Mountains, where he was murdered (1231). The 
fate of the Turks of Transoxiana was shared by their 
brethren in Asia and Europe, and new Mongol-Turkish 
empires arose, of which an outline has been given under 
Mongols. As the Mongol rule grew weaker, there arose 
in Persia and on the frontiers of Asia Miner the Turkman 
dynasties of Rie Ak Koy un-la, the Kara Koyun-lu, the 
ZuT-kadria, and the Ramazan Oglu, whose history is closely 
connected either with that of the rise of the Ottoman 
power (see below) or with the history of PERSfA (see vol. 
xviii. p. 632 sq.). • 

At the present day the Turkish people occupy a very extensi'V^ Modern 
area, the centre of whiclj licj? in Kniva, Bokhara, and Khokand, tribes, 
and which stretches from the lower Lena in Siberia to the Danube 
and from the Crimea to Kerman and India. Politically they be- 
* The term “I'urkman" occurs in Arabic chronieies of the Seljukian 
period, and even in Mokaddosh p. 274. Rashid ed-Dln the|^fore 
exaggerates in stating that it only came into use in his lifetime. But 
Vambery’s statement that it was applied of old to the descendants of 
Oglmz is contradicted by the genuine Persian text of Rashid ed-DIn 
and the unanimous testimony of history. His objections against the 
popular etiymolog}' mentioned above are, however, not quite unfouzided. 
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long to Ruasia, Turkey, Persia, China, and Afghanistan. In religion 
the great majority are Mohammedans ; a few tribes in Russia are 
baptized Christians ; and some others adhere to the original Sha- 
manism, which has also influenced the religious conceptions of the 
Christian and Mohammedan Turks. The principal Turkish peoples 
are the following. (I.) By a popular distinction the Turks of 
Sjheria and Russia, with some colonies in Turkey, are styled Tatars 
(see Taiit^Rs), though the Yakuts of northern Siberia are not usu- 
ally included m this term. The Yakuts, who are perhaps a mixture 
of Turkish ana Tungus tribes, deviating from the ordinary course 
of Turkish wanderings, are i^ttfcd about the lower Lena, and number 
probably 20D,000 (Rittig, 80,000 ; Lansdell, 210,000).^ They are 
nominally Christians. (II.) On the Kirghiz (Kara- Kirghiz and 
Kazaks) and Kara-Kalpaks see Kirghiz ; but note that the Kip- 
chaks, named tlmre as a separate tribe, really form a subdivision of 
the Eaz^-Kirgfiiz, and are perhaps akin to the Kitai-Kipchaks, 
who are reckoned to the Uzoegs. (III.) Uzbeg is a political, not 
an ethnological denomination, originating from Uzbeg Khan of the 
Golden Iftrde (1312-1340). It was used to distinguish the followers 
of Shaibaiy Khan (16th century) from his antagonists, and became 
Hnally the name of the ruling Turks in the khanates as opposed to 
the Sarts, Tajiks, and such Turks as entered those regions at a 
later date and are kne^n to be Kirghiz, Kara-Kalpaks, or Taranjis. 
The Uzbegs are therefore a mixed race of different Turkish tribes. 
According to Kostenko,^ they number 201,972 in the Russian pro- 
vinces of Sit-JDaria, Ferghana, Zerafahan, and Amu -Daria, and 
Yambiiry conjectures that there are 1,000,000 more in Bokhara, 
700,010 in Khiva, and 200,000 under Afghan supremacy, giving a 
total number of about 2,000,000. They are agriculturists or inhabit 
the cities ; a few are semi-nomads. (IV. ) The eastern Turks on tho 
southenf slopes of the Tian-Shan Mountains at Kashgar, Ust- 
turfan, Ak-su, Sairam, Kutcha, Yarkand, Khotan, Ac., are tho rem- 
nants of the ancient Uigurs ; and of the same origin are the Taraniis 
(sagriculturisis), setthil in the 111 valley and elsewhere. The 
number of the latter is riven as about 60,000 ; that of the former 
may be Estimated from the statements of Forsyth * and Kuropatkin * 
at about 1,000,000 for the whole district, the groat majority being 
Turks and tho rest Mohammedan Chinese (Sungana). (Y.) The 
Turcomans (properly Turkmans) inhabit the steppe oast of the Cas- 
pian and south of the Oxus from Astrabad to the Paropamisus. 
The term is sometliues taken to include their br.ethreu in Persia 
and Asia Minor, who will be treated separately. The following ore 
tho principal tribes:— (1) the Tchaudors and Imrailis, in the north- 
western part of the Ust-Urt to the Gulf of Karaboghaz ; (2) the 
Yomuts, extending from Khiva across the Ust-Urt to the Caspian, 
and along the soa-board to Persia ; (3) the Goklon, on Persian ter- 
ritory, between tho upper Gurgen and Atrek ; (4) the Tekkes, tho 
most numerous tribe at tho present day, divided into the Aklial 
Tekkes and the Merv Tekkes, so named after tho centres where 
their greatest numbers are found ; (5) the Sakars, on the left bank 
of the Oxus, to tho east of Tchanui, considered by Yambery as a 
division of the Tekkes ; (6) the Sariks, at Penjdeh and Yul-utan 
on tho pprth-western slopes of the Paropamisus ; (7) the Salors, 
one of the oldest Turkman tribes, who suffered ^eatly from tho 
Tekkes, till they finally migrated (1857) to Zurabad in Persia, and 
left their former districts to the Tekkes and S^riks; (8) the Ersaris, 
on the Oxus about Khoja Salih ; and (9) the Ali-elia, about Audkhui. 
Their total npmber, inclusive of some Turkmans who do not belong 
to any of these tribes, and are scattered throughout the provinces 
of Syr-Daria, Amu-Dario, Zerafshan, and Astrakhan (about 16,000), 
is estimated by Varabiry at about 1,000,000, and by Grodekoff at 
1,170,000. The Turkmans are, with few exceptions, nomads, and 
were formerly the terror of their neighbours, who feared them as 
the man-stealing Turks ” ; hut since Merv has been annexed to 
Russia (1884) they have been compelled to abandon their predatory 
habits.® (Vl.J The Turkish nomads scattered throuffhout Persia 
are portly the descendants of the Ghuzz tribes that invaded the 
country at tlie Seljukian period ; others have migrated thither in 
the following centuries. They are known by the name of Il&t or 
Iliyat (meaning tribes or poples) and consist^of several tribes, 
having each its own chieftain, the Ilkhani, appointed by the shah. 
An accurate list of the names of these tribes does not exist ; but 
the most powerful and most numerous are the following. (1) The 
Eajars, w9o dwelt in Transcaucasia down to the time of Abbas the 
Great, by wjionl one division of them was compelled to Bettlo at 
• tho south-east corner of t^^e Caspian near Astrabad. To this division 
belongs the present dynasty of Persia. (2) The Afshars or Aushars, 
a very numerous trilJe, in the province^of Adarbaijan (Azerbijan). 
A division is al8o*settied in the mountainous regions of the Anti- 
taurus< its members are nominally subjects of the Ottoman empire 
bnt really indep^udent. (3) The Shekakis and Shah-sewen. The 

l®Op. E. Petri, “Neueres ttber die Jakuten,” In Petem, Mitth., 188T, voL 
sotxiiK p. 10;2 tq, I TwkftUAukii Krai, 8t Petersburg, 1880, p. 826. 

S Jtejwrt 0/ a Ifiitton to Yarkand, 

4 Kmaaiia, tratMilated*b]r W. E. Oowan, Calcutta, 1882. 

> Gp. n. Petruseviloh, Tho Turcomans, translated by R. Miohell ; O'Donovair, 
Tko Mart OatU, London, 1882 ; and the JonmaVi of traveUers in these regions, 
Yamb^, Sohnyler, Lessar, Ac. t 


latter is not a tribal, but a political name, meaning those who love 
the shah, i,e,, partisans of the ^afawi dynasty (1499-1736) and the 
ShPite faith. (4) The Kara Koyun-lu, near the town of Khoi, the 
remnants of the once powerful tribe named above. Besides these, 
many other names are recorded of tribes wandering in the Trana- 
caucasian regions and in the provinces of Adarbaijan and Mazeii- 
deran, but many of them are very uncertain. All these Turks are Turks of 
comprehended under the general denomination of Adarbaij&ui southeru 
Turks; they are nomads or semi -nomads and speak a peculiar Persia. 
Turkish dialect, the Turk Azori or Adarbayani Turkish. Some 
specimens of it have been published by Chodzko, Berge, MelgunofT, 
and Barbier de Meynard. In the southern provinces of Persia are 
settled the (6) Kashkais, (6) Abul-werdia, (7) Kara-Obzliis, (8) 
Bahar-lu, and (9) Inau-lu. To the first named are reckoned by some ^ 
the Khalaches,® an old Turkish tribe which was already settled near * 

Herat before the Seljukian period and has given rise to some Indian 
^nasties. Vamb4ry thinks that the total number of Iranian 
Turks may amount to about two millions, or, if we add the Caucasian 
Turks under Russian supremacy, three millions.’^ (VII). The Osman- 
Osmanlis, under which term are comprehended all the Turkish sub- lis. 
jects of the sultan of Turkey, consist chiefly of the following elements. 

(1) Turkmanian tribes and Turks of every description, who poured 
into Asia Minor after the defeat of Romanus Diogenes (lOn) ; to 
these we may also reckon the Ottomans proper, though they did not 
enter the country till after the downfall of the Kharizmian empire. 

The Mongolian invasion drove the obscure ancestors of this the 
roost illustrious Turkish dynasty to Asia Minor, whence they 
gradually spread to the province of Khodawendikyar (Bithynia). 

(2) Tatars scattered amongst the rest of the population, but forming 
a largo colony in the Dobrudja. In part they occupied their present 
settlements before the conquest of Constantinople ; but others have 
immigrated into Asia Minor during the last two centuries from the 
Crimea and Caucasus, since the Russian conquests of those regions. 

They have fared very badly under Turkish rule, as is attested by 
Captain Wilsoi. That tribes of Turkish origin were settled in 
Europe long before the rise of tho Ottoman power is known from 
the Byzantine authors, who mention a colony of them (about 30,000) 
as •early as the 10th century iu the Vardar valley in Macedonia.® 

(8) The so-called Kizil-bashis or “Red Heads,” a nickname of the 
Shi’itic Turkish immigrants from Persia, who are found chiefly in 
the plains from Kara-hissar along Tokat and Amasis to Angora. 

Dunng the wars with Persia the Turkish sultans forced them to 
settle here. They are agriculturists and highly praised by several 
travellers for their honesty and laborious habits. (4) Turkmenian 
tribes— Yuruks and Gotchebos (words meaning “nomads" and 
characteristic of their most distinctive quality),— who occupy the 
mountains in summer and descend into the plains in winter, &ough 
some are settled iu the plains of Cilicia near Tarsus and Adana, tue 
rest being semi-nomads. Roclus estimates the total number of 
Turks in Europe at 1,600,000 and 85,000 Tatars. For Asia Minor 
statistics are wanting ; but P. de Tchihatchef, the chief authority 
for matters relating to this peninsula, thinks that 6,000,000 is a fair 
estimate for the total population, including Greeks, Armenians, 

Kurds, &c., but excluding the islands. It appears therefore neces- 
sary to reduce the already moderate number of Osmanlis given by 
Vamb4ry (10,000,000) to about 6,000,000. 


Language. 


The Turkish^or, as some prefer to say, the Turco-Tatar language. Dialectl- 
is a member of the Ural-Altaic family (see Ural-Altaic) and calvaris- 
comprehends many dialects, which differ considerably in their ties, 
vocabulary and in a loss degree also in their grammar. The study 
of these dialects has made great advances during the 19th cen- 
tury. Abel Remusat in 1820 xnew only of four, viz., the Uigurian, 

Jagatai, Tatar, and Osmanli. B^resine in 1848 distinguished nine- 
teen, grouped round three tynes, viz., (1) Jagatai didects (Uigur,* 

Coman, Jagatai, Uzbeg^, TurEmani, Kazani literary language) ; (2) 

Tatar dialects (Kirghiziaii, Bashkiri, Nogai, Kumi, Karatchau, Kara- 
Kalpaki, Meshtcheryaki, and Siberian) ; (8) Turki dialects (Derbendi, 
Adarbaijani,Krimmi, Anadoli,and Rumili). Bbhtlingk (1851) added 
the Yakuti, and Shaw (1877) the Easteni TmkL Radloff (1882) 
subdivided the one Siberian dialect of Beresine into more than a 
dozen different dialects. On phonetic principles the last-named 
proposes the following classification, wnich seems, however, not 
Quito satisfactory: (1) Oriental dialects (Altai, Baraba, Lebed, Tub^ 

Abakan, Kiiari|p, Soyon, Karagass dialects, ’and Uigur) ; (2) Occi- 
dental (Kirghizi, Irtish, Bashkir, and Volga dialects, with numerous 
subdivisions) ; (6) Central- Asiatic (Taranji, Jagatai, Ac.) ; an(f (4) 
southern (Turkmani, Adarbaijani, Caucasian, Anadoli, Krimmi, and 
Osmanli). It would bo premature to criticise this system till the 
author publishes the second part of his grammar, which will treat 
of the real etymological phenomena of the north Turkish dialects. 


4 Cp. the TaJbakdi i-Ndiiri, by Major Raverty, p. &53 $q., where the name is 
incorrectly written Kholj. g 

7 Op. Lady Shell, Qlifmm of lAJo and Afanneri in Ptrfia (London, 1166), sad 
various articles by Von Mldlits in the RiusUche Rovui, Ac. 
s Cp. Lejean, “Ethnographle der EaropOischen Ttirkei," in PtUtm, Ifwiif;- 


i/(;A4(18di),p.88. 
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On the phonetical characteristics of each of these dialects ample 
information is given in his Vhonetik dtr n&rdlichen jTurX*. Sprachttu 

These great dialectical varieties are easily accounted for by the 
want of a common Turkish literary langiage understood every- 
where. The most developed and relined Turkish tongue, that of 
the Osmanlis, which is very rich in literary monuments, has 
admitted too many Arabic and Persian words, grammatical forms, 
and even whole sentences, and has been too much spoiled by the 
precepts of Persian rhetoric, to produce a popular literature. With 
the exception of some tales and novels, this literature has remained 
an exotic production, unintelligible even to the people who are sup- 
posed to speak the same language (see Turkey, p. 656 above). The 
Jagatai and Uzbegian dialects would have answered the purpose 
( better, and present the best type of a (hypothetical) general 
Turkish language, of which the most prominent features may 
be here given. 

Alpha- The Arabic aljdiabet is in general use, though some tribes in 
bet. Russia make use of Russian and otliers in Asia Minor of Anneiiiau 
and Greek characters. But the oldest Turkish alphabet, the 
Uigurian, is a direct transformation of the Syriac, and has fourteen 
characters. When and by whom it was invented is uncertain ; 
the Arabic author of the Fihrist does not mention it, and the 
Uigurian MSS, which v’e possess date for the most part from the 
15th century. It is commonly supposed to bo the work of Nestorian 
missionaries, who may have prcaclied the Gospel amongst the Turks 
as early as the 6 th or 7 th century. ^ In the age of Sinjibu the Turks 
seem to have used the Sog<lian characters in their political inter- 
course with Byzantium ; but as a rule they remained illiterate till 
their conversion to Islam. As the Semitic languages are charac- 
terized by the three-radical system and the constancy of the con- 
sonants, all Ural-Altaic languages are dominated by the law of vowel 
harmony and agglutination. Wo have therefore in Turkish a double 
range of vowels, commonly eight in number, of which a, i, o, w 
denote the hard or guttural and d, I, d, u the soft or palatal vowels, 
the vowels in every separate word being of the same range. The 
% only is in moat dialects indifferent. 1710 law of agglutination is 
derived from the same principle, but has regard, not only to the 
vowels, but also to the consonants and the syllables ; it is an abuse 
of the term if it is taken to mean that in Turkish no real etymology 
exists, but only an agglutination of themes and roots. 

Ety- As regards the etymology wo observe the absence of gender, of 
mology. a separate form for tlio dual, and of the nominative in the nouns. 
There are commonly five oblique cases— genitive, dative, accusa- 
tive, comniorativc, and ablative—tbough Bohtlingk has shown that 
in the Yakut dialect, which distinguishes ten cases, the genitive is 
wanting. The adjet^tive, unless used ns substantive, is uninflected 
both as attribute and as predicate ; the comparative is formed by 
the suffix -rak {-rck)^ and takes the compared noun in the ablative ; 
the superlative has no specific form, though a peculiar intensive 
is formed by prefixing to the adjective (though in writing always 
as two words) a .syllable beginning with the same consonant, and 
ending in a labial jt; or m : for instance, kap kara^ “intensely black” ; 
kip kizil, “intensely red.” The decimal system has prevailed over 
an original septimal system. The article does not exist. , The 
relative [u-onoun has been borrowed from the Persian in many 
dialects ; it is absent in the oiiginal Turki.sh. The theme of the 
verb is seen in the imperative, from wliich are derived various 
])articiples and gerunds, used cither separately or combined with 
pronominal suffixes. These combinations supply the forms of the 
simple tenses and moods, though different dialects use different forms 
of partici[)le and gerund for this i)uriK)so. Compound tenses and 
moods are expressed by means of auxiliary verbs. The theme of 
the imperative may, by tlio addition of a simple consonant, vowel, 
or syllable, bo modifuMl into a negative, pa.ssivo, reflexive, reciprocal, 
1 impossible, causative, or doubly causative form, whicli are (;ou- 
Jugated in the sainc manner as the original form. The causative 
forms again admit of a passive negative, &c., so that in fact the 
number of possible verbal forms derived from a siuglo theme has 
^ been calculated by Shaw at 29,000. There are no prepositions, only 
postpo.sitions. 

Syiftax« In syntax the order of the words and clauses of a jieriod is 
almost the inverse of what seems natural to us, the subject an<l 
its T)redicate being placed at the end, wliile all hypothetical, causal, 
prohibitive^— in short all subordinate— clauses come first. In the 
simple style of illitwate i)eusauts, an<l in popular romances and 
tales, this method presents no iiicoiive.nieiice as regards casj^ under- 
standing, but in the artificial, often excessively long periods of an 
Osmanli stylist, it nresents serious difficulties to a Euroi)ean reader. 

Bibliography.— {a) General works ()n tlie history and ethnography of the 
Turks: DcKulgnes, Jiintmre den Hnm\ Vainl^ery, Da* Tiirkenvolk (Leipaic, 
- 1885), Ursjtrung dtr Magyart.n (Leipaic, 1882), and SHveral other publications ; 

Radloff, Au* SibirUn (Leip.sic, 1884) ; W. GrigorieflT, Zemltwjtdjenie K. RiUera 
Wostotsohni Hi KitaUki Turkestan ; Neumann, Die Volker des siidlicken Jlussland 
* (Leipaic, 1847). Wo may add the Idstoriaiis of the Mongols— D'Ohsson, 

Howorth, and others— the numerous journals of travellers amongst Turkish 
people!} an d several articles in tho Rnsaischs Revue, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 

^ For details about the spread of Christianity amongst the Turks, 
sec Yule, dathay and the Way thither ^ i. 90-100. 


5or.. &c. A full bibliography of works relating to Central Asia may be found 
in v. J. Mejoff, Jiemii du Turkutam. (8t Petersburg, 1878-84), and a useful ex- 
cerpt at the end of vol. ii. of Lansdell's Rttssian Central Asia. Other works 
have already been cited in the course of this article. 

(b) For tlio study of Turkish dialects tlie sul^joined books may be used. (1) 
Osmanli : the grammars and dictionaries of Redhouse, Mallouf, Zenker, Barbier 
de Meynard, &c. (2) Uigur: the works of Klaproth ; Abel Rimusat Recherthts 
sur les Langnes Tartores (Paris, 1820); and Vamb4ry, Uiguris^he Spraehmonu- 
menu und das Kudatku Bilik (Innsbruck, 1870). (8) Jagatai : the dictionari' of 
Pavet de Courteille, and Vamb^ry, Jagata^sche SprachstucUen (Lei) sic, 1807). (4) 
Eastern Turki : Shaw’s grammar and vocabulary (Sour. R&g. As. Roc. oj Bengal, 
1877X (5) Tatar dialects: tho grammars of Kasimbeg-Zenker (Iweipsic, 1848), 
Ilminskl (Kazan, 1869), and Radloff (I^etpsic, 1882); Dictionary of TroJansKi 
(Kazan, 1833) ; the chrestomathles of B^resihe (Kazan, 1867), Terentien, ami 
specially Radloff, Proben der Volksliteratur der tiirkischen St&mne Siid-Sihiriens 
(8t Petersburg, 1872). And (6) Fafctdi : Bbhtlingk, Die Sprache der JakuteniHt 
Petersburg, 1851). (M. T. H.) 

TURMERIC, the tuberous root of Curcuma longa^ L., 
an herbaceous perennial’ plant belonging ’ to the natural 
order ZingiheraceaR. It is a native of southern Asia, being 
cultivated on a large scale both on' the maiijland and 
in the islands of the Indian Ocean. Turmeric has been 
used from a remote period both as a condimeul and as a 
dye stuff, and to a more limited extent as a medicine. In 
Europe it is employed chiefly as a dye, also as an ingre- 
dient in curry powder and as a chemical test for alkalies. 
The root is prepared by cleaning it and drying.^ in an oven. 
There are several varieties (Madras, Bengal, Gopalpur, 
Java, China, ‘arid Cochin turmeric), differing chiefly in size 
and colour and to a slight degree in flavour. Some of 
these consist exclusively of the ovate central tubto, tech- 
nically known as “ bulbs,” and otliers of the Somewhat 
cylindrical lateral tubers, which are distinguished in trade 
as “ fingers.” Both are hard and to\igh, but break with a 
short resinous or waxy fracture, which varies in tint from 
an orange brown to a deep reddish brown. 

Turmeric has a characteristic odour and an aromatic taste. Tho • 
aroma it owes to a complex essential oil, which consists princi- 
pally of an alcoliol called turmerol (formula Ciyll.^uO), whicli differs 
from carvol in being unable to combine with hyarogen sulphide ; 
the other constituents of tho oil have not been determined. The 
colour is due to cxtrcmiiHy C 14 H 1 .O 4 , of which the drug contains 
about 0’3 per cent. It possesses the properties of an acid, foiming 
red-brown salts with alkalies and being precipitated from alkaline 
solutions by acids. When pure it forms yellow crystals having a 
'^anilla odour and exhibiting a line blue colour in reflected light. 

It is soluble in alcohol, in cliloroforin, nnd in alkaline solutions, 
but only sparingly in water. Paper tinged with a tincture of tur- 
meric exliibits on tho addition or an alltali a reddish brown tint, 
which becomes violet on drying. This j)eculiarity was pointed out 
by Vogel in 1815, and since that date turmeric has been utilized 
as a chemical test for detecting alkalinity. In India Uie drug is 
considered to possess cordial and stomachic properties ; a decoction 
made with milk and sweetened is used as a remedy for colds. 
Externally it is eii;|)loyed in skin diseases and in the form of a 
cooling lotion for relieving the pain of conjunctivitis ; the fumes 
of the burning tubers directed into the nostrils relieve congestion 
in cases of coryza. The cultivation of turmeric is carried on most 
successfully in light rich soil in well-watered districts. The plant 
is easily pro[>agated by offsets. Au acre yields about 2000 lb. 
Turmeric is said to grow in large quantities on the slopes of hills 
bordering the plains of the Beni in Bolivia and also in Panama. 
Several species of Curcuim and of allied genera yield yellowish 
aromatic roots. In Sierra Leone a kind of turmeric is obtained 
from a species of Canna. 

TURNER, Charles (1773-1857), an English engraver, 
was born at Woodstock in 1773. He enured the schools 
of the Royal Academy in 1795 ; and, engraving in stipple 
in the manner of Bartolozzi, be was employed by Alderman 
Boydcll. His finest plates, however, are in mezzotint, a 
method in which he engraved J. M. W. Turner’s Wreck 
and twenty-four subjects of liis JAher Studiohim^, Reynoldses 
Marlborough Family, and many of Raeburn’s best jiortraits^ 
including those of Sir Walter Scott, Lord Newton, Dr 
Hamilton, Profs. Dugald Stewart and jQhn Robison, and 
Dr Adam, He also worked after Lawrence, Sh^jc, and 
Owen. He was an admirable engraver, iKrge, broad, and 
masterly in touch ; and her reproduced with great fidelity 
the characteristics of the various painters whose works ho 
^translated into black and white. In’ 1828 he was elected 
an associate engraver of the Royal AcadeVny. He died iu 
London en 1st August 1857. 
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TURNER, Joseph Mallokd William (1776-1861), 
one of the greatest painters of the English school, was born 
in London on 23d April 1776. His father, William Turner, 
a native of Devonshire, kept a barber’s shop at 26 Maiden 
Lane, in the parish of St Paul’s, Covcnt Garden ; he was 
“a cheerful, talkative little man, with small blue eyes, 
a parrot \iosef projecting chin, and a fresh complexion 
indicative of health.” Of the painter’s mother, Mary 
Marshall or Tyrner, little is known ; she is said to have 
been a person of ungovernable temper and towards the end 
of her life became insane. Apparently the home in which 
Turner spent his childhood was not a happy one, and this 
may account for much that was unsociable and eccentric in 
his character. The earliest known drawing by Turner, a 
view of ^fargate Church, dates from his ninth year. It 
was also about this time that he was sent to his first school 
at New Brentford. Of education, as the term is generally 
understood, he received but little. His father taught him 
to read, and this and a few months at New Brentford and 
afterwards at Margate were all the schooling he ever had ; 
he never malfetered his native tongue, nor was he able in after 
life to learn any foreign language. Notwithstanding this 
lack dt scholarship, on® of his strongest characteristics was 
a taste for associating his works with personages and places 
of legenSary and historical interest, and certain stories of 
antiquit/seem to have taken root in his mind very strongly. 
By the time ’(urner had completed his thirteenth year his 
school days were over and his choice of an artist’s career 
settled.* In 1788-89 he was receiving lessons from Palice, 
“a floral, drawing master,” from T. Malton, a perspective 
draughtsman, and from Hardwick, an architect. He also 
attended Paul Sandby’s drawing school in St Martin’s 
Lane. Part of his time was employed in making drawings 
at home, which he exhibited for sale in his father’s shop 
window, two or three shillings being the usual price. He 
coloured prints for engravers, washed in backgrounds for 
architects, went out sketching with Girtin, and made draw- 
ings in the evenings for Dr Munro for half a crown an J 
his supper.” When pitied in after life for the miscellaneous 
character of his early work, his reply was ‘‘Well I and what 
could be better practice!” In 1789 Turner became a 
student of the Royal Academy. He also worked for a short 
time in the house of 8ir Joshua Reynolds, with the idea, 
apparently, of becoming a portrait painter ; but, the death 
of Reynolds occurring shortly afterwarcjs, this intention 
was abandoned. In 1790 Turner’s name appears for the 
first time in <he catalogue of the Royal Academy, the title 
of his solitary contribution being “View of the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace, Lambeth.” About 1792 he received a 
commission from Walker, the engraver, to make drawings 
for his Copper-Plate Magazine^ and this topographical work 
took him to many interesting places. The natural vigour 
of his constitution enabled him to cover much of the ground 
on foot. He could walk from 20 to 25 miles a day with 
ease, his baggage at the end of a stick, making notes and 
memoranda as he went. He rose early, worked hard all 
day, wasted no time over his simple meals, and his homely 
way of living made him easily contented with such rude 
accommodation as he chanced to find on the road. A year 
or two after he accepted a similar commission to make 
drawings for the Pockety Magazine^ and before his twentieth 
year he had travelled over many parts of England and 
Wales. None of these magazine drawings are remarkable 
for originality of treatment or for artistic feeling. 

Up to this time Turner had worked in the back room 
aboije his father’s shop. His# love of secretiveness and 
solitude had already begun to show itself. An architect 
who often employ^ him to put in backgrounds to his 
drawings says, ‘•he would never suffer me to see him 
draw, but concealed all that ho did in his be^-room.” 
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On another occasion, a visitor entering unannounced, 
Turner instantly covered up his drawings, and, in reply to 

the intimation, “ I’ve come to see the drawings for— 

the answer was, “You shan’t see ’em, and mind that next 
time you come through the shop, and not up the back 
way.” Probably the increase in the number of his engage- 
ments induced Turner about this time to set up a studio 
for himself in Hand Court, not far from his father’s shop, 
and there he continued to work till he was elected an 
associate of the Royal Academy (1799). 

Until 1792 Turner’s practice had been almpst exclusively 
confined to water colours, and his early works show how 
much ho was indebted to some of his contemporariea 
There are few of any note whose style he did not copy 
or adopt. His first exhibited oil picture appeared in the 
Academy in 1793. In 1794-95 Canterbury Cathedral, 
Malvern Abbey, Tintern Abbey, Lincoln and Peterborough 
Cathedrals, Shrewsbury, and King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, were among the subjects exhibited, and during the 
next four years he contributed no less than thirty- nine 
works to the Academy. In the catalogue of 1798 he first 
began to add poetic quotations to the titles of his pictures ; 
one of the very first of these — a passage from Milton’s 
Paradise Lost — is in some respects curiously prophetic of 
one of the future characteristics of his art. 

Ye mists and exlialationa that now rise 

From liill or steaming lake, dusky or grey 

Till the sun mints your lleery skirts with gold, 

In honour of the world’s great author rise.” 

’^his and several other quotations in the following 
years show that Turner’s mind was now occupied with 
something more than the merely topographical element of 
landscape, Milton’s Paradise Lost and Thomson’s Seasons 
being laid under frequent contribution for descriptions of 
sunrise, sunset, twilight, or thunderstorm. Turner’s first 
visit to Yorkshire took place in 1797. It seems to have 
braced his powers and possibly helped to change the student 
into the painter. Until then liis work had shown very 
little of the artist in the higher sense of the term : he 
was little more than a painstaking and tolerably accurate 
topographer, but even under these conditions he had begun 
to attract the notice of his brother artists and of the critics. 
England was, at the time, at a low point both in literature 
and art. Among the artists l)e Loutherbourg and M or land 
were almost the only men of note left. Hogarth, Wilson, 
Gainsborough, and Reynolds had passed away. Beechey, 
Bourgeois, Garvey, Farington — names well-nigh forgotten 
now — were tlio Academicians who painted landscape. The 
only formidable rivals Turner had to contend with were 
Do Loutherbourg and Girtin, and after the death of the 
latter in 1802 he was left undisputed master of the field. 

It is not therefore surprising that the exhibition of his 
works in 1798 was followed by his election to the associ- 
ateship of the Royal Academy. That he should have 
attained to this position before completing his twenty- 
fourth year says much for the wisdom and discernment of 
that body, which further showed its recognition of his 
talent by electing him an Academician four years later. 
Turner owed much to the Academy. Mr Ruskin,says, “ It 
taught him nothing.” Possibly it had little to teach that 
he had not already been able to learn for himself ; at all 
events *it was quick to see his genius and to confer iis 
honours, and Turner, naturally generous and grateful, 
never forgot this. He enjoyed the dignity of Academician 
for nearly half a century, and during nearly the whole of 
that period he took an active share in the direction of the 
Academy’s affairs. His speeches are described as “con- 
fused, tedious, obscure, and extremely difficult to follbw”; 
but at council meetings he was ever anxious to allay anger 
and bitter controversy. His opinions on art were always 
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listened to with respect ; but on matters of business it was 
often difficult to know what he meant. His friend 
Chantrey used to say, “ He has great thoughts, if only he 
could express them.” When appointed professor of per- 
spective to the Royal Academy in 1808, this painful lack 
of expression stood greatly in the way of his usefulness : 
he was often at a loss fur words to express his ideas, and 
when he had recourse to his notes he found difficulty in 
reading them. Mr Ruskin says, “ The zealous care with 
which Turner endeavoured to do his duty is proved by 
a series of large drawings, exquisitely tinted, and often 
(completely coloured, all by his own hand, of the most 
(lifficult perspective subjects, illustrating not only directions 
of line, but effects of light, with a care and completion 
which would put the work of any ordinary teacher to utter 
shame. In teaching he would neither waste time nor 
spare it. If a student would take a hint. Turner was 
delighted and would go on with him giving hint after 
hint ; if he could not follow, he left him. Explanations 
are wasted time ; a man who can see understands a touch ; 
a man who cannot misunderstands an oration.” With his 
election to the associateship of the Academy in 1799, 
Turner^s early struggles may be considered to have ended. 
He had emancipate himself from hack work, had given 
up making topographical drawings of castles and abbeys 
for the engravers — drawings in which mere local fidelity 
was the principal object — and had taken to composing as 
he drew. Local facts had become of secondary importance 
compared with effects of light and colour. He had reached 
manhood, and with it he abandoned topographical fidelity 
and began to paint his dreams, the visionary faculty — 
the true foundation of his art — asserting itself, nature 
being used to supply suggestions and materials. 

His pictures of 1797-99 had shown that he was a painter 
of no ordinary power, one having much of the poet in him, 
and able to give expression to the mystery, beauty, and 
inexhaustible fulness of nature. His work at this period 
is described by Mr Ruskin as ‘‘ stern in manner, reserved, 
quiet, grave in colour, forceful in hand.” 

Turner's visit to Yorkshire in 1797 was followed a year 
or two later by a second, and it was on this occasion that 
he made the acquaintance, which afterwards ripened into 
a long and staunch friendship, of Fawkes of Farnley Hall. 
From 1803 till 1820 Turner was a frequent visitor at 
Farnley. The large number of his drawings still preserved 
there — English, 8wiss, German, and Italian, the studies 
of rooms, outhouses, porches, gateways, of birds shot 
while he was there, and of old places itt the neighbour- 
hood — prove the frequency of his visits and his affection 
for the place and for its hospitable master. A caricature, 
made by Fawkes, and “ thought by old friends to be very 
like,” shows Turner as “a little Jewish -nosed man, in an 
ill -cut brown tail-coat, striped waistcoat, and enormous 
frilled shirt, with feet and hands notably small, sketching 
on a small piece of paper, held down almost level with his 
waist.” It is evident from all the accounts given that 
Turner's personal appearance was not of a kind to com- 
mand much attention or respect. This may have pained 
his sensitive nature, and lecl him to seek refuge in the 
solitude 'of his painting room. Had he been inclined he 
had abundant opportunity for social and friendly intercourse 
with hb fellow- men, but ho gradually cahae to live more 
&nd more in a state of mental isolation, keeping himself to 
himself, entirely absorbed in his art. “This man must 
be loved for his works, for his person is not striking nor 
hb conversation brilliant,” is the testimony of Dayes, the 
water-colour painter (and Girtin’s master), in 1804. Turner 
‘cou^d never make up his mind to vbif Farnley again after 
his old friend's death, and hb voice would falter when he» 
spoke of the shores of the Wharfe. 


Turner visited Scotland in 1800, and in 1801 or 1802 he 
made his first tour on the Continent. In the following 
year, of the seven pictures he exhibited six were of foreign 
subjects, among them Bonneville, the Festival upon the 
Opening of the Vintage of MAcon, and the well-known 
Calais Pier in the National Gallery. The ‘last-named 
picture, although heavily painted and spmewUat opaque 
in colour, is magnificently composed** and 'fvll of energy. 
A better idea of its masterly ‘composition can be formed 
from Mr Seymour Haden's vigorous etching, than from 
the picture itself, which is now greatly darkened by time. 

In 1802, the year in which Turner became a Royal 
Academician, he took hb old father, who* still carried on 
the barber business in Maiden Lane, to live with him. 
The powder tax, imposed in 1795, drove out wigs and 
spoilt the old man's trade. “It is preebely,*’ says Mr 
Hamerton, “ when the painter wins the full honours of the 
Academy — honours which give a recognized and envied 
position in London society — that he takes hb father home ; 
a meaner nature would have tried to keep the old man at 
a safe distance.” Turner's relations with hb father were 
of the most dutiful and filbl kind to the las't.^ 

In 1804 Turner made a second^^tour on the Continent, 
and in the following year painted the Shipwreck and 
Fishing Boats in a Squall (in the Ellesmere collection), 
seemingly in direct rivalry of Vandervelde, in* 1806 the 
Goddess of Dbcord in the Garden of the Hesperides (in 
rivalry of Poussin), and in 1807 the Sun vbing through 
Vapour (in rivalry of Claude).* The last two ar^ notable 
works, especially the Sun. In after years it was one of 
the works he left to the nation, on the special condition of 
its being hung beside the Claudes in the National Gallery. 
In this same year (1807) Turner commenced hb most 
serious rivalry. Possibly it arose out of a desire to break 
down Claude worship, the then prevailing fashion, and 
to show the public that there was a living artist not un^ 
worthy of taking rank beside him. That the Liber Studi 
orum was suggested by the Liber Yeritatis of Claude, and 
was intended as a direct challenge to that master, b be- 
yond doubt. There is, however, a certain degree of un- 
fairness to Claude in the way in which the challenge was 
given. Claude made drawings in brown of hb pictures as 
they left the easel, not for publication, but merely to serve 
6ts private memoranda. Turner's Liber drawings had no 
such purpose, but were intended as a direct appeal to the 
public to judge d)e tween the two artists. The first of the 
Liber drawings were made in the autumn of 1806, the 
others at intervals till about 1815. They are of the same 
size as the plates and carefully finished in sepia. About 
fifty of them are now to be seen in the Turner rooms of 
the National Gallery. The issue of the Liber began in 
1807 and continued at irregular intervals till 1819, when 
it stopped at the fourteenth number. Turner had resolved 
to manage the publishing business himself, but in thb he 

^ Turner’s father died in 1830, and the loss of poor old Dad,” u he 
used to call him, left a terrible void. He had liv^d in his son’s house 
for nearly thirty years, looking aftjT the frugal affairs of his household, 
and making himself xiseful in various ways. It is said that he used to 
prepare and strain his son’s canvases and varnish them when finished, 
which may explain a saying of Turner’s that “hU father used to 
begin and finish his pictures for him.” He also attended to the 
gallery in Queen Anne Street, showed in visiters, and took care of the 
dinner, if he did not himself cook it. Turner was never the sane 
man after his father’s death, living a life of almost complete isolation. 

^ This spirit of rivalr/'showed itself early in his career. He began 
by pitting himself against his contemporaries, and afterwards, when 
his powers were more fully developed, against some of the oH masters, 
notably Vandervelde and Claude. During these V^ftrs, while he kept 
up a constant rivalry with artists living and dead, he was oontilnuing 
his unresting and untiring study of nature, and, while seemingly a 
mere follower of the ancients, was accumulating t^t immense store of 
knowledge which in after years, when his tnie, genius asserted ItselC 
he was to use to such purpose. 
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was not very successful. He soon quarrelled with his 
engraver, F. C, Lewis, on the ground that he had raised 
his charges from five guineas a i)late to eight. He then 
employed Charles Turner, who agreed to do fifty plates at 
the latter snip, but, after finishing twenty, he too wished 
to r^ise his price, and, as a matter of course, this led to 
another quarrel^ • Keynolds, Dunkarton, Lupton, Say, 
dDawe, and ‘otlfer engravers were afterwards employed — 
Turner himself etching j^nd* mezzotinting some of the 
plates. Eacli part of the Liber contained five plates, the 
subjects, divided into “historical,” “pastoral,” “marine,” 
<kc., embracing the whole range of landscape art. Seventy- 
one plates in all \vcre published (including one as a gift of 
the artist to his subscribers) ; ten other plates — more or 
less completed — intended for the fifteenth and sixteenth 
numbers were never published, the work being sto]>ped for 
want of encbiiragement. Absence of method and business 
habits may account for this. Turner is said to have 
got up the numbers iA his own house with the help of a 
female servant. The plates, which cost the subscribers 
only five shilkijgs apiece, were so little esteemed that in 
the early quarter of* the 19th century they were sometimes 
used iof lighting fires. tHo much has fashion* or public 
taste, changed since then that a fine proof of a single 
plate has sold for £210. The merit of the plates is un- 
equal; 801103 — for example, Solway Moss, Inverary Pier, 
Hind Head Hill, Ben Arthur, Kizpah, Junction of the 
Severn and W^e, and ’Peat Bog — are of great beauty, 
wdiile a few are comparatively tame and uninteresting. 
Among the unpuldished plates Stonehenge at Daybreak 
• and Sheep' Washing, Windsor Castle take a high place. 
The JAber shows strong traces of the influence of Cozens 
and (xirtin, and, os a matter of course, of Claude. In most 
of the designs the predominant feeling is serious; in not a 
few, gloomy, or oven tragic. A good deal has been written 
about Turner’s intention, and the “lessons” of the Liber 
Studionm, Probably his only intention in the beginning 
was to show what he could do, to diajilay his art, to rival 
Claude, perhaps to educate public taste, and at the same 
time make money. If lessons were intended they might 
have been better conveyed by words. “ Silent always with 
a bitter silence, disdaining to tell his meaning,”— -such is 
Mr Kuskia’s explanation ; but surely Turner had little 
reason for either silence or contempt because the public 
failed to see in landscape art the means of teaching it great 
moral lessons. The seventy plates of the J^iber contain an 
almost complete epitome of Turner’s art. Already in this 
work are seen strong indications of one of his most remark- 
able characteristics — a knowledge of the principles of struc- 
ture in natural objects : mountains and rocks are drawn, not 
with topographical accuracy, but with what appears like an 
intuitive feeling for geological formation ; and trees have 
also the same ex;j[)ression of life and growth in the drawing 
of stems and branches. This instinctive feeling in Turner 
for the principles of organic structure is treated of at con- 
siderable length iti the fourth volume of Modern Painters, 
and Turner is there contrasted with Claude, Poussin, and 
some of the Dutch masters, greatly to their disadvantage. 

After 1797 Turner was little concerned with mere topo- 
graphical fac^s ; his pictures might be like the places re- 
presented or nl)t; much depended on the mental impression 
produced by the scene. * He preferred to deal with the 
spirit, rather than with the local detaik of places. A curi- 
ous example of the^ 7^easonablen€8s accompanying his exer- 
cise of the imaginative faculty is to be found in his crea- 
tions of creatures he had never seen, as, for example,, the 
dragon^ in the Garden of the Hesperidcs and the python 

* Tlie strange unity of tertebrated action and of a true bony con- 
tour, infinitely varied lin every vertebra, with this glacial outline, 
together with the adoption of the head of the Ganges crocodile, the 
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in the Apollo, exhibited in 1811. Both these monsters 
are imagined with such vividness and reality, and the 
sense of power and movement is so completely expressed, 
that the spectator never once thinks of them as otherwise 
than representations of actual facts in natural history. It 
needs but a little comparison to discover how far Turner 
surpassed all his contemporaries, as well as all who pre- 
ceded him, in these respects. The imaginative faculty he 
possessed was of the highest order, and it was further 
aided by a memory of the most retentive and unerring 
kind. A good illustration of this may be seen at Farnley 
Hall in a drawing of a Man-of-War taking in Stores. 
Some one, who had never seen a first-rate, expressed a wish 
to know what it looked like. Turner took a blank sheet 
of paper one morning after breakfast, outlined the ship, 
and finished the drawing in three hours, Fawkes sitting 
beside him from the first stroke to the last. The size of 
this drawing is about 16 in. by 11 in. Mr Buskin thus 
describes it : 

“The hull of a first-rate occupies nearly one half of the picture 
to the right, her bows toward the spectator, seen in sharp per- 
spective from stem to stern, with all lier port-holes, guns, anchors, 
and lower rigging elaborately detailed, two other ships of the line 
ill the middle distance drawn with equal precision, a noble breezy 
sea, full of delicate drawing in its waves, a store sliip beneath tho 
hull of the larger vessel and several other boats, and a complicated 
doudy sky, all drawn from memory, down to the smallest rope, in 
a drawing-room of a mansion in the middle of Yorkshire. “ 

Abou^ the year 1811 Turner paid liis first visit to 
Devonshire, the county to which his family belonged, 
and a curious glimpse of his simple manner of life is given 
by Rt^dding, who accompanied him on some of his ex- 
cursions. On one occasion they spent a night together 
in a small road-side inn. Turner having a great desire to 
see the country around at sunrise. 

Turner was content with broad and cheese and beer, tolerably 
good, for dinner and supper in one. In the little sanded room wo 
conversed by the light oi an attenuated candle and some aid from 
the moon until neany midnight, when Turner laid his head upon 
^tho table and was soon fast asleep. Three or four hours rest was 
thus obtained, and we went out as soon ns tho sun was up to ex- 
plore the surrounding neighbourhood. It was in that early morning 
Turner made a sketch of the picture Crossing tho Brook.” In 
another excursion to Borough Islund, “the morning was sqjually 
and tho sea rolled boisterouSy into the Sound. Off Stakes Point 
it became stormy ; our Dutch boat ro<le bravely over the furrows. 
Two of the party were ill. Turner was all the while quiet, watch- 
ing tho troubled scene. Bolt Head, to seaward, against which tho 
waves broke with fury, seemed to absorb his entire notice, and ha 
scarcely spoke a syllable. While the fish were getting ready Turner 
mounted nearly to tho highest j^oint of tho island rock, and seemed 
writing rather than drawing, Tho wind was almost too violent 
for either purposi*.’^ 

This and similar incidents show how carele.s3 of comfort 
Turner was, and how devoted to his art. TJie tumult and 
discomfort by which he was surrounded could not distract 
his powers of observation; and some thirty years later 
there is still evidence of the same kind. In the catalogue 
of the exhibition of 1842 one of his pictures bears the 
following title, “ Snow-Storm : steam-boat off a harbour’s 
mouth making signals in shallow water, and going by the 
lead. The author was in that storm the night the ‘Ariel’ 
left Harwich.” 

From 1813 till 1826, in addition to his Harley Street 
residence, Turner had a country house at Twickenham. 
He ke])t a boat on the river, also a pony afid gig, in which 
he used te drive a*bout the neighbouring country on sketch- ^ 
ing expeditions. Tho pony, for which Turner had a great 
love, appears in his well-known Frosty Morning in the 
National Gallery. He appears to have had a great affec- 

fish-eatcr, to show his sea descent (and this in the year 1806, when 
hardly a single fossil saurian skeleton existed within Turner’s reach), ^ 
renders the whole conception one of tho moat curious exertions of f he 
iiTiaginative intellect with which I am acquainted in the arts ” (Ruskip, 
Mod, Painters, vol. v. p. 813). 

XXIII. — 84 . 
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tion for animals, and one instance of his tenderness of 
heart is given by one who often joined him in the amuse- 
ment of fishing, of which Turner was very fond. “ I was 
often with him when fishing at Petworth, and also on the 
banks of the Thames. His success as an angler was great, 
although with the worst tackle in the world. Every fish 
he caught he showed to me, and appealed to me to decide 
w^hether the size justified him to keep it for the table or 
to return it to the river ; his hesitation was often almost 
touching, and he always gave the prisoner at the bar the 
benefit of the doubt.” 

In 1813 Turner commenced the series of drawings, forty 
in number, for Cooke’s Southern Coast, This work was 
not completed till 1826. The price he at first received 
for these drawings was £7, 10s. eacfii, afterwards raised 
to £13, 2s. 6d. 

Crossing the Brook appeared in the Academy of 1815. 
It may be regarded as a ty|Mcal example of Turner’s art 
at this period, and marks the transition from his earlier 
style to that of his maturity. It represents a piece of 
Devonshire scenery, a view on the river Tamar. On the 
left is a group of tall pine-trees, beautifully designed and 
drawn with great skill and knowledge of structure, in the 
foreground a couple of children, with a dog carrying a 
bundle in its mouth across the brook, and beyond, a vast 
expanse of richly -w^ooded country, with glimpses of a 
winding river, an old bridge, a mill, and other buildings, 
and, in the far distance, the sea. Both in design and exe- 
cution this work is founded upon Claude. Some critics 
consider it one of Turner’s greatest works ; but this is 
open to question.^ It can hardly be called a work In full 
colour ; it is limited to greys and quiet greens for the 
earth and pale blues for the sky. It is a sober but very 
admirable picture, full of diffused daylight, and in the 
painting of its distance better than any master who had 
j)receded him. The fascination of the remote, afterwards 
so distinctive an element in Turner’s pictures, shows itself 
here. Perhaps nothing tests the powers or tries the skill' 
of the landscape-painter more severely than the representa- 
tion of distant effects. They come and go so rapidly, are 
often in a high key of light and colour, and so full of 
mystery and delicacy, that anything approaching to real 
imitation is impossible. Only the most retentive memory 
and the most sensitive and tender feeling will avail. 
These qualities Turner possessed to a remarkable degree, 
and as his j)owers matured there was an ever-increasing 
tendency in his art to desert the foreground, where things 
were definite and clear, in order to drea'm in the infinite 
suggestiveness and space of distances. Dido Building 
Carthago also belongs to this period. It hangs beside the 
Claudes in the National Gallery. It pertains to the old 
erroneous school of historical ])ainting. Towering masses 
of Claudesqiie architecture piled up on either side, porticoes, 
vestibules, and atone pines, with the sun in a yellow sky, 
represent the Carthage of Turner’s imagination. With 
all its faults it is still the finest work of tlie class he ever 
painted. Carthage and its fate had a strange fascination 
for him. It is said that he regarded it as a moral example 
to England in its agricultural decline, its increase of luxury, 
and its" blindness to the insatiable ambition of a powerful 
rival. He returned again to this theme Jn 1817, when he 
. exhibited his Decline of the Carthaginian Empife ; Host- 
ages Leaving Carthage for Rome, — a picture which Mr 
Ruskin describes as “ little more than an accumulation of 
academy student’s outlines coloured brown.” 

In 1818 Turner was in Scotland making drawings for 

Crossing the Brook was a groat favourite with Tumor. It was 
painted for a patron, who, dissatisfied with it, left it on the paintei’s 
hands. Tlie price asked (£600) sooins to have been part of the objec- 
tion. Turner subsequently refused an offer of £1600 for it. 
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the Provincial Antiquities for which Sir Walter Scott 
supplied the letterpress, and in 1819 he visited Italy for 
the first time. One of the results of this visit was a great 
change in his style, and from this time his works became 
remarkable for their colour. Hitherto he h^d painted in 
browns, greys, and blues, using rod and yellow spariijgly. 
He had gradually been advancing, fron\, the* sober grey 
colouring of Vandorvqlde andRuysdael to f^o'Ynellow and 
richer tones of Claude. Hi^ wprks now^begin to show a 
heightened scale of colour, gradually increasing in richness 
and splendour and reaching its culminating point in such 
works as the Ulysses, Childo Harold’s Pilgrimage, the 
Golden Bough, and the Fighting T4mdtaire. All these 
works belong to the middle period of Turner’s art (1829- 
39), when his powers were entirely developed and entirely 
unabated. Much of his most beautiful work at this period 
is to bo found in his water-colour drawings ? those exe- 
cuted for Whitaker’s History of Eichmondshire (1819-21), 
for Cooke’s Southem Coast (1814-2'6), for The Rivers of 
England (1824), for England and Wales (1829-38), Pro- 
vincial Antiquities (1826), Rogers’s /ifa/y . (*1830), Scott’s 
Works (1834), and 7’Ae Rivers of Frarxe (1833-35) are in 
many instances of the greatest ber.uty. Of the Rifjhmond- 
shire drawings Mr Ruskin says, “ The foliage is rich and 
marvellous in composition, the rock and hill (Rawing in- 
superable, the skies exquisite in complex form.*” 

But perhaps one of the greatest services Turner rendered 
to the art of England was the edil’cation oi a whole school 
of engravers. His best qualities as a teacher came from 
the union of strength and delicacy in his work; subtle 
and delicate tonality was almost a new element for the- 
engraver to deal with, but with Turner’s teaching and 
careful supervision his engravers by degrees mastered it 
more or less successfully, and something like a new de- 
velopment of the art of engraving w^as the result. No 
better proof can be found of the immense advance made 
than by comparing the work of the landscape engravers of 
the pre-Turnerian period with the work of Miller, Goodall, 
Willmore, Cooke, Wallis, Lupton, C. Turner, Brandard, 
Cousen, and others who worked under his guidance. The 
art of steel engraving reached its highest development in 
England at this time. Rogers’s Italy (1830) and his Poems 
(1834) contain perhaps the most beautiful and delicate 
of the many engravings executed after Turner’s drawings. 
They are vignettes,^ a form of art which Turner understood 
better than any artist ever did before, — perhaps, we might 
add, since. The Alps at Daybreak, Columbus Discovering 
Land, and Datur Nora Quieti may be given as examples 
of the finest. 

In 1828 Turner paid a second visit to Italy, this time 
of considerable duration, on the way visiting Nimos, 
Avignon, Marseilles, Genoa, vSpezzia, and Siena, aird in the 
following year he exhibited the Ulysses Deriding Polyphe- 
mus, now in the National Gallery. It marks the beginning 
of the central and best period of Turner’s power. This 
work is so well known that description® is hardly needed. 
The galley 6f Ulysses occupies the centre of the picture ; 
the oars are being thrust out and the sailors flocking up 
the masts to unfurl sail, while Ulysses waves the blazing 
olive tree in defiance of the giant, whose huge form is 
seen high on the cliffs above ; and the shadowy horses of 
Phoebus are traced in the slanting rays of the rising ^iin. 
The impression this picture leaves is one of great power 
and splendour. The painting throughout is magnificent, 
especially in the sky. Leslie speaks o,t it as ‘‘a poem of 

* “Of all the artiste who ^yer lived I think it is Turner wh^ treated 
the vignette most exquisitely, and;'if it were necessary to find some par- 
ticular reason for this, I should say that it may have been because there 
was nothing harsh or rigid in his genius, that forms and colours melted 
into each other tenderly in his dream-world*, and that his sense of 
gradatCon was the most delicate ever possessed by man“ (Hamerton). 
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matchless splendour and beauty/^ From this period on- 
ward till about 1840 Turner’s life was one of unceasing 
activity. Nothing is more astonishing than his prodigious 
fertility; he rose early, worked from morning till night, 
entirely absorbed in his art, and gradually became more 
and jnore solitalry and isolated. Between 1829 and 1839 
he sent fifty-five^ pictures to the Royal Academy, painted 
many othei>j en private commiss4)n, made over four 
hundred drawings for engravers, besides thousands of 
studies and sketches from nature. His industry accounts 
for the immense quantity of work he left behind him. 
There is not the slightest evidence to show that it arose from 
a desire to make ^noney, which ho never cared for in com- 
parison with his art. He has been accused, perhaps not 
without some cause, ef avarice and meanness in his busi- 
ness dealings, and ^ many stories are told to his discredit. 
But in private he often did generous things, although 
owing to his reserved disposition his virtues were known 
only to a few. His fa^^lts on the other hand — thanks to 
the malice, or jealousy, of one or two individuals — were 
freely talked QJt)out and, as a matter of course, greatly ex- 
aggerated. “;^eep.it, and send your children to school 
and to ^urch,’’ were th^ words with which hb declined 
repayment of a considerable loan to a poor drawing-master’s 
widow. On another occasion, when interrupted in his 
work, he roughly chid and dismissed the applicant, a poor 
woman ; but she had hardly left his door before he followed 
her and slipped A £5 note into her hand. His tenants in 
Harley Street were in arrears for years, but he would never 
allow his lawyer to distrain ; and if further proof of his 
generosity were needed his great scheme for bettering the 
condition of the unfortunate in his own profession should 
suffice. On one occasion he is known to have taken down 
a picture of his own from the walls of the Academy to 
make room for that of an unknown artist. 

The first of Turner’s Venetian pictures (Bridge of 
Sighs, Ducal Palace and Custom House, Venice, Canaletti 
Painting) appeared in the Academy in 1833. Compared 
with the sober, prosaic work of Canaletti, Turner’s pictures 
of Venice appear like poetic dreams. Splendour of colour 
and carelessness of form generally characterize them. 
Venice appeared to him “ a city of rose and white, rising 
out of an cvmerald sea against a sky of sapphire blue.” 
Many of these Venetian pictures belong to his later manner, 
and some of them, the Sun of Venice Going to Sea (1843), 
Approach to Venice (1844), and Venice, Evehing, Going to 
the Ball (1845)^ to his latest. As Turner grew older his 
love of brilliant colour and light became more and more 
a characteristic. In trying to obtain these qualities he 
gradually fell into an unsound method of work, treating 
oil as if it had beien water-colour, using both indiscrimi- 
nately on the same canvas, utterly regardless of the result. 
Many of his fines^t pictures are already in a ruined state, 
mere wrecks of what they once were. 

The Fighting T6m6rairo Tugged to her Last Berth to 
be Broken up (see^vol. xxi. p. 441, fig. 43) was exhibited in 
the Academy of 1839. By many it is considered one of 
his finest works. Turner had all his life been half a sailor 
at heart : he loved the sea, and shipping, and sailors and 
their ways ; Aiany of his best pictures are sea pieces ; and 
the old ships of Collingwood and Nelson were dear to him. 
Hefice the pathetic feeling he throws around the fighting 
T6m6raire. The old three-decker, looking ghostly and 
wan in the evening light, is slowly towed along by a 
black, fieiy little gteam tug, — a contrast suggesting the 
passing away of the old order of things and the advent of 
the n^; and behind the sun se^s red in a thick bank 
of smoke or mist. Th^ Slave Ship, another important sea 
picture, was exhibited in the following year, and in 1842 
reace : Burial at Sea, commemorative of Wilkie. , 
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Turner had now reached his sixty-seventh year, but no 
very marked traces of declining power are to be seen in 
his work. Many of the water-colour drawings belonging 
to this period are of great beauty, and, although a year or 
two later his other powers began to fail, his faculty for 
colour remained unimpaired almost to the end. He paid 
his last visit to the Continent in 1843, wandering about 
from one place to another, and avoiding his own country- 
men, an old and solitary man. At his house in Queen 
Anne Street they were often ignorant of his whereabouts 
for months, as he seldom took the trouble to write to any 
one. Two years later (1845) his health gave way and 
with it both mind and sight began to fail. The works 
of his declining period exercised the wit of the critics. 
Turner felt these attacks keenly. Ho was naturally kind- 
hearted and acutely sensitive to censure. “ A man may 
be weak in his age,” he once remarked, “but you should 
not tell him so.” 

After 1845 all the pictures shown by Turner belong to 
the period of decay, — mere ghosts and shadows of what 
once had been. In 1850 he exhibited for the last time. 
Ho had given up attending the meetings of the Academi- 
cians ; none of his friends had seen him for months ; and 
even his old housekeeper had no idea of his whereabouts. 
Turner’s mind had evidently given way for some time, and 
with that love of secrecy which in later years had grown 
into a passion he had gone away to hide himself in a 
corner of London. He had settled as a lodger in a small 
house in Chelsea, overlooking the river, kept by his old 
Margate landlady, Mrs Booth. To the children in the 
neighbourhood he was known as “Admiral Booth.” His 
short, sailor-like figure may account for the idea that he 
was an impoverished old naval officer. Ho had been ill 
for some weeks, and when his Queen Anne Street house- 
keeper at last discovered his hiding-place she found him 
sinking, and on the following day, the i9th December 1851, 
he died. He was buried in St Paul’s cathedral, in deference 
to a wish he had himself expressed. 

Ho left the large fortune he had aniosscil (about £140,000) to 
found a charity for the “ maintenance and support of male decayed 
artists, being born in England, and of English parents only, and 
of lawful issue.” His pictures he bequeathed to the nation, on con- 
dition that they were to be exhibited in rooms of their own, and 
that these rooms were to be called “Turner’s Gallery.” The will 
and its codicils were so confused that after years of litigation, during 
which a large part of the money was wasted in legal expenses, it 
was found impossible to decide what Turner really wanted. A 
compromise was effected in which the wishes of everybody, save 
those of the testator^ were consulted, his noxt-of-kin, whom he did 
not mean to get a single farthing, inheriting the bulk of his pro- 
pertv. The nation got all the pictures and drawings, and the Royal 
Academy £20,000. ^ ^ 

It is unnecessary here to do more than allude to the charges 
which have been brought ogainst Turner’s moral character. liike 
most men of note ho had his enemies and detractors, and it is to 
be regretted that so many of the stories they set in circulation 
should have been repeated by one of his biographers, who candidly 
admits having * spared none of his faults,” ana excuses himself for 
so doing by “ what ho hopes ” is his “ undeviating love of truth,” 
The immense quantity of W'ork accomplished by liirner during his 
lifetime, w'ork full of the utmost delicacy and refinement, proves 
the singularly fine condition of his nervous system, and is perhaps 
the best answer that can bo pven to the charge of being excessively 
addicted to sensual gratification. In his declining years he possibly 
had recourse to stimulants to help his failing po\vers, but it*by no 
means follows that Jie went habitually to excess in their use. He 
never lost an opportunity of doing a kindness, and under a rough 
and cold exterior there was more good and worth hidden than the 
world imagined. “During the ten ye^irs I knew him,” says Mr 
Ruskin, “years in which he w^as suffering most from the evil- 
speaking of the world, I never hoard him say one depreciating 
word of any living man or man’s work ; I never saw him look an 
unkind or blameful look ; I never knew him let pass, without 
sorrowful remonstrance, or endeavour at mitigation, a blameffil 
w^rd spoken by another. Of no man but Turner, whom I h£^e 
ever known, could I say this.” Twice during his earlier days thei;p 
are circumstances leading to the belief that he had thoughts of 
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marriage, but on both occasions it ended in disappointment, and 
his homo after his father died was cheerless and solitary, without 
solace or comfort of any kind. 

If Turner had died early his reputation as an artist would have 
been very ditferent from what it ultimately became. Ho w*ould 
not have been recognized as a colourist. It was only after the year 
1820 that colour began to assert itself strongly in his work. lie 
painted for many a year in greys and greens and browns, went 
steadily through ‘^the subdued golden chord,” and painted yellow 
mists and suns rising through vapour ; but as time went on that 
was no longer enough, and he tried to paint the sun in his strength 
and the full glories of sunshine. The means at the painter’s dis- 
posal are, however, limited, and Turner, in his efforts after brilliancy, 
began to indulge in reckless experiments in colour. Ho could not 
endure even the slightest restraints w^hich technical limitations im- 
pose, but went on trying to paint the unpaintable. As a water- 
colour painter Turner stands pre-eminent ; he is uni^uestionably 
the greatest master in that branch of art that ever lived. If his 
work is compared with that of Barrett, or Yarley, or Cozens, or 
Sandby, or any of the earlier mastei-s, so gi’cat is Turner’s .superior- 
ity that the art in his hands seems to be lifted altogether into a 
higher region. 

In 1843 a champion, in the person of Mr Ruskin, arose to defend 
Turner against the unjust and ignorant attacks of tlio press, and 
what at first w’as intended as a “ short pamphlet, reprobating the 
manner and stylo of these critics,” grew into the five volumes 
known as Modem Painters, ^’he writer employs all liis eloquence 
and his great critical faculty to prove how immeasurably superior 
Turner w'as to all who had ever gone before, hardly restricting his 
supremacy to landscape art, and placing him among the seven 
supreme colourists of the world.” Two lives of Turner have been 
written, one by Mr Thornbury, the other by Mr Hamerton. The 
work of the latter deserves the highest commendation ; it gives a 
(dear and consistent history of the great artist, and is characterized 
by refined tliought and critical insight. An excellent little book by 
Mr W. C. Monkhouso should also be noticed. (G. RR.) 

TUKNHOUT, a town of Belgium, in the province of 
Antwerp, 25 miles east-north -east from Antwerp 'and 6 
from the Dutch frontier, stands in the middle of a wide 
plain. It is a prosperous manufacturing and commercial 
centre, the chief industries being the weaving of cottons 
and linens (especially tieJeing), lacc-making, paper-making, 
briek-niakiiig, dyeing, bleaching ; there is also an establish- 
ment for the rearing of leeches. The population of tho 
commune in 1876 was 15,743. 

TURNING. See Lathk. 

TURNIP. See Agriculture, vol, i. pp, 3G5-368, and 
Horticulture, vol. xii. p. 288. 

TURNIP-FLY, Turnip- Flea, or Earth Flea-Beetle, 
the name applied to several species of llaltica which infest 
turnip fields and do considerable damage to crops. The 
genus belongs to the family Chrysomelidae^ and includes 
about 100 species. Tho turnip-fly most usually met witli, 
Haltica nemorum^ is scarcely 2rnm. in length and of a 
shining black colour, with two och- 
reous yellow longitudinal hands run- 
ning along each wing-case; the bands 
are slightly sinuous and bend inwards 
at the hinder end. Of the eleven- 



jointed antennm the first three seg- 
ments are yellow and tho remainder Turnip fly {Haltica 
black. The coxa3 are black, tlie re.st nemorum). 
of the legs having a yellowish hue, Tho coxm and 
tibite are stout and formed for leaping, especially in the 
posterior pair of legs. Tlio remarkable power of jumping 
has given rise to the name turnip-flea. The females are 
slightly longer and decidedly stouter than the males. 

Another spefcies, H. roncinna, has a greenish yellow or 
brassy appearance, and the til)ia3 of the two posterior legs 
are armed with a thorn -like liook. A third species, 11, 
consohrina^ is of a dark blue colour above, whilst another 
species, H, obscurella, often very abundant, is of a lighter 
blue colour, and larger than those mentioned above. 

The life-history of Haltica 7uinomm may be taken as an example 
of that of tho genus. The beetles begin pairing during April, and 
continue all through the summer. The female lays but few eggs, 
usually one a day. The eggs are deposited on the under surface of 
a leaf, close under one of the projecting veins ; they possess a pro- 


tective colouring. The development within the lasts ten days, 
at tho end of whi(jh a small larva creeps out, and at once eats its 
way through tho lower epidermis of the leaf into the mesophyll and 
there forms long winding burro'ws. The larva of maggot is of a 
yellowish colour and somewhat cylindrical in form. It has three 
pairs of legs anteriorly and a pair of pro-legs at its hinder end. Tho 
most anterior and the most posterior segment bear a black spot. 
The mouth is provided with a pair of mandibles, by meafts of 
which the larva eats its way througli the setft tissdo of the leaf. 
This larval condition laspj about six days ; the irfliggbt then learef 
the leaf and buries itself some on*j or two inches beneath the surface 
of the earth ; here it turns into a chrysalis. ' From this the full- 
grown beetle emerges after an interval of fourteen days, and it is in 
this stage of its life-history that it proves most destructive to the 
turnip crop. Several broods may be produced each season ; the 
beetle lives tlirough the winter Bheltercd under* fallen leaves, pieces 
of wood, clods of earth, Ac., until the warmth of spring awakens it, 
when it soon begins to lay eggs. 

Since the chief damage to the crop is (tue to the ,uerfect beetle 
devouring the young leaves of the turnip jdant, one of the most 
important methods of dealing with the pest is to ensure a .strong 
ami healthy growth of tho plant, Ity means of manuring, watering, 
Ac. Another preventative is the removal of such weeds as the 
sheplierd’s purse and charlock, which harbour tho insect m great 
numbers, and the removal of any stubble in which it might pass 
the winter. When a crop is badly attacked d^ess^ing8 of soot and 
gas-lime mixed with sulphur and lime, or^of sVjot or lime alone, 
prove effica(;*ions, hut these must be apjJiod wliilst tlie^dew is on 
the leaves or tho “ fly ” will escape. ^ 

TURN8TONE, the name long given ^ to a shore-bird, 
from its habit of turning over with its bill suc^ii stones as 
it can to seek its food in tlie small crustaceans or othtr 
animals lurking beneath them. It is the interpi^es ^ 

of Linnaius and Strepsilns interpres of most later writers, 
and is remarkable as being perhaps the most cosmopolitan 
of birds ; for, though properly belonging to the northern 
hemisphere, there is scarcely a sea -coast in the world' 
on which it may not occur : it has been obtained from 
Spitzborgen to the Strait of Magellan and from Point 
Barrow to the Cape of Good Hoj)e and New Zealand — 
examples from the southern hemisphere being, however, 
almost invariably in a state of plumage that shows, if not 
immaturity, yet an ineptitude for reproduction. It also, 
though much less commonly, resorts to the margins of 
inland rivers and lakes ; but it is very rarely seen except 
in the neighbourhood of water, and salt water for preference. 

Tho Turnstone is about as big as an ordinary Snipe ; but, com- 
pared with most of its allies of tho group Limicolss^ to which it be- 
longs, its form is somewhat heavy, and its legs are slmrt. Still it 
is brisk in its movements, and its variegateif plumage makes it a 
pleasing bird. Seen in front, its white face, striped with black, and 
broad black gorget attract attention os it sits, often motionless, on 
the rocks ; while in flight the white of the lower part of the back 
and white band across the wings are no less conspicuous oven at a 
distance. A nearer view will reveal the rich chestnut of the mantlo 
and upper wing-coverts, and tho combination of colours thus ex- 
hibited suggests the term “ tortoise-shell ” often applied to it — tlie 
quill-feathers being mostly of a dark brown and its lower parts purtJ 
white. The deeper tints are, liowever, peculiar to tho nuptial 
plumage, or are only to be faintly traced at other times, so that in 
winter the adults — and the young always — have a much plainer 
appearance, ashy -grey and white being almost tho only hues observ- 
aDle. From the fact that Turnstones may bo met with at almost any 
season in various parts of the world, ^ and especially on islands as 
the Canaries, Azores, and many of those in the British seas, it has 
been infcrreiiithat these birds may breed in such places. In some 
eases this may prove to be true, hut in most evideniie to that effect 
is wanting. In America the breeding-range of this species has not 
been defined. In Europe there is good reason to suppose that it 

^ The name seems to appear first in Willughby’# OrniihOlogia (p. 
231) in 1676 ; but he gave as an alias that of Sea-Dottrel, under Which 
name a drawing, figu^d by him (pi. 68), was sent to him by Sir 
Thomas Browne. 

^ Liiimeus {(El. och OothlUndska Resets p. 217), who first met with 
this bird on the island of Gottland, 1st July 17,41, was uihler the mis- 
taken belief that it was there called Tolk {=: interpres). But that name 
properly belongs to the RKiSsHAifjc ((/.r.), from tho cry of warning to 
other animals that it utters on the approach of danger. 

* The authors of The Water Birds of North America (1. p. 123) in 
reference to this fact raise the ingenious question, “ Do hirils, after they 
have Income old, effete, or banen, prefer to stay in a warm climate 1 
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include® Shetland ; but it is on the north - western coast of the 
continent, from Jutland to the extreme north of Norway, that the 
greatest number are reared. The nest, contrary to the habits of 
most LiinicolXf is generally placed under a ledge of rock which 
shelters the bird from observation,^ and therein are laid four eggs, 
of a light olive-green, closely blotched with brown, and hardly to 
be mistaken foi*those of any other bird. A second species of Turn- 
stone is admitted by some authors and denied by others. This is 
the S, rnelandhephalm of the Pacific coast of North America, which 
•8 said to bo bn the average larger than^. interpres^ and it never 
exhibits any of the chestnut coloifring. 

Though th§ gdnus Strepsilas seems to be rightly placed 
among the Chai'adinddm (cf. Plover), it occupies a some- 
what abnormal position among them, and in the form of 
its pointed beak*and its variegated coloration has hardly 
any very near relative. (a. n.) 

TUKPICNTTNE ccvisists of the oleo-rcsins which exude 
from certaift trees, especially from some conifers and from 
the terebinth tree, Pistacia TerehinthuRy L. It was to the 
product of the latter, now known as Chian turpentine, that 
the term was first applied. The terebinth tree (rcp/xiv^os' 
of Theophrastus) and its resin (pryrtVr; T€p/uvdtvyi) were 
well known ^nd highly prized h’om the earliest times. 
The tree is a n^tive.of the islands and shores of the Medi- 
terraneaw, passing eastward into Central Asia; but the 
resinous exudation found in commerce is collected in the 
island of §cio. Chian turpentine is a tenacious semi-fluid 
transparent# body, yellow to dull brown in colour, with an 
agreeable resinous odour and little taste. On exposure 
to the air it becomes dry, hard, and brittle. In their 
general characters, turpentines are soft solids or semi-fluid 
bodies, consisting of a mixture of one or more resins with 
.essential oils, which, although differing in physical pro- 
perties, have a composition corresponding to the formula 
C|(jIIn.. They also contain minute quantities of oxygenated 
oils. Formerly they had considerable reputation in medi- 
cine, and they still continue to be employed in plasters 
and ointments ; but their great use is in the arts, for which 
they are separated by distillation into rosin or colophony 
(see Rosin, vol. xx, p. 852) and oil or spirit of turpentine. 

Crtulc or common Uuyentine is the commercial name which 
embraces the oleo-resiii yieldeil by several coniferous trees, both 
European and American. The principal European ])roduct, some- 
times distinguished as Bordeaux turpentine, is obtained from the 
sea pine, Finns maritivia^ in tlie Landes department of France. 
Crude turpentine is further yielded by the Scotch fir, P. sylvcstris, 
throughout northern Europe, and by the Corsican pine, P. Laricio^ 
in Austria and Corsica. In tho United States the turpentine- 
yielding pines are tho swamp pine, P. pahistrisj and the loblolly, 
P. Teeday both inhabiting North and South Caroftna, Georgia, and 
Alabama. Venice turpentine is yielded by the larch tree, Larix, 
europaeay from which it is collected principally in Tyrol. Stras- 
burg turpentine is obtained from tho bark of the silver fir ; but 
it is collected only in small (quantities. Loss known turpentines 
are obtained from the mountain pine, P, PumiliOy the stone pine, 
P. Cemhra, the Aleppo pine, P, halepensisy kc. The so-called 
Canada halsamy from Abies balsamea (see Balsam, vol. iii. p. 293), 
is also a true turpentine. 

Oil of turpentim as a commercial product is obtained from all 
or any of these oloo-resins, but on a large scale only from crude 
or common turpentine. The essential oil is rectified by rcdistilla- 
tion with water and# alkaline carbonates, and the water which the 
oil carries over with it is removed by a further di^illation oyer 
calcium chloride. Oil of turpentine is a colourless liquid of oily 
consistence, with a strong characteristic odour and a hot disagree- 
able taste. Its boiling point ranges from 162“ to 172'’ C. at ordinary 
temperature ; its sp. gr. is ^etween 0*866 and 0*870 ; and in optical 
properties it rotates the plane of jwlarizcd light both to right and 
left in varying degrees acco^ing to its sources. It is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzol, otlier ^essential oils, and the fixed oils, and 
itself is a solvent of rosins and caoutchouc. On exposure to the air it 
dries to a solid resin, and when oxidized in the? q)resonce of water 
gives off peroxide of hydrogen — a reaction utilized in the preparation 
of a disinfectant calied ‘‘sanitas." Oil of turpentine is largely 
used in^the preparation of varnishes, and as a medium by painters 
in their “ flat ” colours. • 

^ There is little external difference between tho sexes, and the 
brightly-contrasted colcgirs of the hen-bird seem to require some kind 
of concealment 


TURPIN, archbishop of Rheims and the supposititious 
author of llutoria Karoli Magni et liotholandiy is probably 
to be identified with Tilpin, who was archbishop of Rheim.s 
towards the end of the 8th century. This Tilpin is alluded 
to by Hinciiiar (845-882), his third successor in the see. 
According to Flodoard (oh. 969), Charles Martel drove 
Ragobert, bishop of Rheims, from his office, putting in 
his place a warrior-clerk, Milo. Tho same writer repre- 
sents Milo as discharging a mission among the Vascones or 
Basques, the very people to whom authentic history has 
ascribed the great Carolingian disaster at Iloncesvalles. It 
is possible that wo owe tho warlike legends that have 
accumulated round the name of Turpin to some confusion 
of his identity with that of liis martial predecessor. 
Flodoard says that Tilpin was originally a monk of St 
Denis ; and we know from Iliiicmar that, after his appoint- 
ment to Rheim.s, he occupied himself in securing the re- 
storation of the metropolitan rights and landed property 
of his church, whose revenue and prestige had been im- 
paired under Milo’s rule. lie was, according to the latter 
«authority, elected in the day.s of Pippin, the son of Charles 
Martel, i.e.y between 752 and 768. He died, if wo may 
trust the evidence of a diploma alluded to by Mabillon, in 
794. Hincmar, who composed his e])itaph, makes him 
bishop for forty years and more, from which it is evident 
that he was elected somewhere about 754. Flodoard, 
however, states that he died in the forty-seventh year of 
his bishopric. Tilpin was present at the synod of Rome 
ill 769 ; and Pope Hadrian, at the request of Charlemagne, 
sent him a pallium and confirmed tho rights of his church 
(Gallf^i Chnstiamiy ix. 28-30). According to Flodoard, 
he substituted monks for canons in the monastery of St 
Remigius ; and 17th-century tradition ascribed to him 
an ancient ponlificalty still extant in Marlot’s days (17th 
century). 

The above is a summary of all tlmt autluMitic history and trust- 
worthy tradition teach about tlie author to whom the common voice 
of tho Middle Ages ascribed the Historia Caroli Magni. A short 
*account of the work has been given elsewhere (Roland, Legend 
of). But, jjopular as this production was during tho Middle Ages, 
it w*as rather the crystallization of earlier Roland legends than the 
source of later ones. Pottliast has enumerated about fifty codices 
without by any means, ac(!ording to M. Gaston Paris, exhausting 
the list. The latter writer has made the Historia Karoli tho 
.subject of a special .study {De Pseudo- Turpitio, Paris, 1865), whicdi 
may bo recommended as a model of brilliant though cautioms 
scholarship. The great popularity of the pseudo-Turpin seems to 
date from tho latter half of tne 12th century ; and M. Paris enumer- 
ates at least live French translations belonging to the 13th, and 
one into Latin verse of about tho same age. Mr "Ward {Cat, of 
JiomanceSy 549) has* recently expressed a doubt as to whether the 
Turpin chronicle was completod at Vienne. 

TURQUOISE, a blue or bluish green mineral, valued, 
when cut and polished, a.s an ornamental stone. The 
finest variety occurs in Persia, whence it originally reached 
western Europe by way of Turkey, and thus came to be 
called by the Venetians, who imported it, iurchesay and 
by the IVench tun/uoise. It is chemically a hydrated 
phosphate of aluminium, associated with a variable pro- 
portion of hydrated phosphate of copper, to which it owes 
much of its colour. The green tints of certain varieties 
appear to be due to admixture with salts of iron. A fine 
blue Persian turquoise, analysed by Prof. A. H. Ohurch, 
yielded— alumina 40*19, phosphorus peiitoxiMo 32*86,Vater 
19*34, cupric oxidb 5*27, ferrous oxide 2*21, and manganous 
oxide 0*36. The most valued tint of tho turquoise is a ‘ 
delicate blue, inclining slightly to green ; in many speci- 
mens the green becomes more pronounced with age. 
Although the turquoise is practically opaciue, sections may 
be ground so thin as to admit of examination by trans- 
mitted light. Its microscopic structure was first stud^ 
by Prof. Fischer of Freiburg (Baden), afterwards by H. 
Bucking of Strasburg, and recently by Clarke and Dillef. 
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Thin sections are almost colourless. Between crossed 
Nicols they show either a fibrous texture or a finely-graiiular 
aggregate of doubly- refracting particles without definite 
crystalline outlines. The mineral has never been found 
crystallized, but occurs as veins, nodules, stalactitic masses, 
and incrustations. Large pieces are exceedingly rare. The 
specific gravity of tuniuoise is about 2*75, and its hardness 
below 6 ; it takes a fair polish and exhibits a feeble lustre. 
It is usually cut en cahochon or with a low convex surface, 
and in the East is frequently engraved with Persian and 
Arabic inscriptions, generally passages from the Koran, — 
the incised characters being in many cases gilt. Such 
objects are worn as amulets. The turquoise has always 
been associated with curious superstitions, the most com- 
mon being the notion that it changes colour with variations 
in the state of its owner’s health, or even in sympathy 
with his affections. 

Persia is the chief centre of the turquoise trade, where tho same 
mines have been worked for at least eight centuries. Tlie finest 
stones are found near Nishapiir in Khorasan (sec Persia, vol. xviii. 

. 622). Tavernier, writing in tlie 17th century, states that the 
cst turquoise, reserved for the sole use of tho shah, W’as obtained 
from the mine which he describes as tho Vicille lioche^ while inferior 
stones were got from the Nouvclle Horhe. These terms still survive, 
all turquoise of fine colour ludiig said in trade to be from the “old 
rock,” and that wdiich is pale, or changes tint on exposure, is from 
the “ new rock.” According to a recent report by Consul Benjamin 
at Teheran the best turquoise is found at Abu Riuh, and all the 
Khordsan mines are farmed by a few prominent otficials, who pay 
to the shah an annual rent of about ^6500. Dr Tietze has lately 
described specimens of tho matrix of the mineral brought to Vienna 
from Persia by General Schindler. These show that the turquoise 
occurs, not in (day-slate, as is often stated, but in a porphyritic 
trachyte or trachytic breccia, and in loose fragments in the neigh- 
bouring alluvium. The mineral is also found in Kerman in 
southern Persia, but tho stone is of pale colour, tending to fade, and 
the mines which yield it are now nearly abandoned. In 1849 Major 
0. Macdonald found turquoise in Wa<ly Mnghara and Wady Sidreh, 
near Sinai {q.v. ), where, according to Mr H. Bauernian, it lines tho 
open joints of a fturuginous samlstono, and is also embedded in 
small ochreous nodules in the rock itself. The redder the rock the 
finer the (;oloiir of the associated tunjuoiso. As the colour is liable 
to fade, the Arabian turquoise has not a good name among jewellers, » 
and the workings were abandoned by Macdonald in 1865. In 
Wady Maghara tncro are relics of extensive mining operations, pre- 
sumably for turquoise, of so early a date that tho rock was wrought 
by flint implements. Tho early inhabitants of Mexico made much 
use of this mineral for inlaying obsidian ornaments, and for mosaic 
work with iron-pyrites. It was j)robably one of tho stones known 
as cJuilchihuitL In 1858 Prof. W. P. Blake called attention 
to tho occurrence of turquoise at Ccrillos, about 22 miles south- 
west of Santa Fti, in New Mexico, where mining operations for this 
mineral were carried on two centuries ago. The turcpioise varies 
in colour from sky-blue to apple-green, and is found as nodules and 
small veins in a felspathic rock of microgranitic texture, 
of eruptive origin. The mines of Oorillos are no longer w’orkoef. 
A .similar green mineral is found at Turquoise Mountain in Cochise 
county and at Mineral Park, Mohave county, Arizona. It also 
occurs to a small extent in southern Nevada, where it is found ns 
bine grains disseminated through a sandstone. In Europe, tho 
turquoise is found at Oelsnitz in Saxony and near Jordansmiihl in 
Silesia, occurring at tho hitter locality in clay-slate. Under the 
names of cnltaLs and callalnu Pliny d(;scribed a green mineral whicli, 
if not our tunpioise, scorns to have been very closely related to it. 
A bright green mineral, wrought into beads, and found with stone 
hatchets in ancient graves at Men-er Hrovk (Rock of the Fairy) in 
Brittany, was described in 1864 by M. Dainour, who, seeking to 
identify it with Pliny’s callais, revived this name. Dana afterwards 
brought the word into harmony with our mineralogical nomenclature 
bv writing it callainito. The mineral in (question is a hydrated 
pnosp^iate of alqminium, apnarontly identical witli Breithauyd’s 
variscite. By many iniiieralogists tho truQ torquoise is called 
calaite (see vol. xvi. p. 405). • 

Turquoise is commonly imitated by enamels, but of late some 
ingenious counterfeits have been made with the same chemical 
composition as the natural stone. To increase the deception, 
]ucccs of ochreous matter are inserted at the back of the artificial 
turquoise, to imitote tho natural matrix. In order to distinguish 
between the genuine stone and its imitations, Pohl recommends that 
a splinter should be strongly lieated in a platinum capsule, when 
the true turquoise is reduced to a brownish black powder or a friable 
mass with a decrepitating sound ; the false turquoise does not de- 
crepitate, hut either fuses to a glass or is reduced to a frit 
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For recc^nt inforraatlon on the turquoise, see “ Das Vorkoinnaen der Ttlrkiso 
bei Xlschapur In Perslen," by Dr E. Tictse, in Verhandl. d. k, k^ g^og. Jleiohsavr 
stalU No. 6,1884, p. 03; “Mikroskoplscho Untorsuchung dfes ^rkis,” by H. 
BUcklng, In Zeitsek. f. Krystallog.y vol. 11., 1878, p. 163 ; ‘^Efne einfache und 
sichere Untei-scheidungswelse der ecliten I’iirkise von deren Nachahmungen,*’ 
in N. Jdhrh, f. Mineralogiet 1878, p. 364 ; “ Tiirqols from New Mexico,” by F. 
W. Clarke and J. S. Dilfer, in A'meM4:. Joum. Scitnee, Sept. 1886, p. 211 ; “Ke- 
vislon of Mineral Phosphates, No. Iv., Calaite,” by A. Church, in Cheyn. 
News, X. p. 200 ; and note in Journ. Soc. Arts, xxxil., 1884, p. 1084. 

TURUETIN, or Turretini. Three^theolcgians of this 
name figure in the history of Genevan theolog^y. 

1. Benoit Turretin (1588-1631), tho son of Francesco 
Turretini, a native of Lucca, "who settled in Geneva in 
1579, was born in that town on 9th November 1588. He 
was ordained a pastor in Geneva in 1612, and became 
professor of theology in 1618. In 1620 he represented 
the Genevan Church at the national synod of Alais, when 
the decrees of the synod of Dort were introduced into 
France; and in 1621 he was sent on a successful mission 
to tho states general of Holland, and to the authorities 
of the Hanseatic towns, with reference to the defence of 
Geneva against tho threatened aft-aoks of the duke of 
Savoy. He published in 1618-20 a defence of tho Genevan 
translation of the Bible. Benoit Turretin died at Geneva 
on 4th March 1631. 

2. Francois Turretin (1623-87), son of tho peceding, 
was born at Geneva on 17th October 1623. Aftei; study- 
ing theology in Geneva, Holland, and France, ho became 
a pastor in Geneva in 1647 ; after a brief pastorate at 
Leyden, he again returned to Geneva as professor of 
theology in 1653. He was one of the most influential 
supporters of the Formula Comsem'us Helvetica, drawn up 
chiefly by Heidegger, in 1675, and of tho particular type 
of Calvinistic theology which that symbol embodied. His 
Institutio Tlieolor/iw Elenciiar, (3 vols. 4to, Geneva, 1680-83) 
has passed tlirough frequent editions, the last reprint 
having been made in Edinburgh in 1847. E. Turretin 
died at Geneva on 28th September 1687. He was also 
the author of volumes entitled De SnHsrfnctione Chrisii 
Disputatio7ies (Geneva, 1666) and De Neressama Secessio7ie 
Nost7\i ah Ecclesia Roiuana (Geneva, 1687). 

3. Jean Alphonse Turretin (1671-1737), son of the 
preceding, was born at Geneva on 13th August 1671. 
Ho was educated at Geneva and in Holland, and after 
travelling in England and in France was received into 
tho “Venerable Compagnie des Pasteurs’’ of Geneva in 
1693. In 1697 he became professor of church history. 
During the next forty years of his life he enjoyed great 
influence in Geneva as tho advocate of a more liberal 
theology than liad prevailed under the proceeding genera- 
tion, and it was largely through his instrumentality that 
the use of the Formula Concensus Ildvetica as a symbol 
was discontinued in 1725. lie also wrote and laboured 
for tho promotion of union between the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches, his most important work in this con- 
nexion being Nuhes Te!itiu7a pro Moderoto et Pacijico de 
Rebus Theoloijicis Judkioy et histiiuemda inter Protestantes 
Concordia (Geneva, 1719). Besides this he wrote 
tiones et Dis8ertatio7ies Tkeologictmy on ^ the principles of 
natural anil revealed religion (Geneva, 1737); and com- 
mentaries on Thessalonians and Romans were published 
posthumously. He died at Geneva on Ist May 1737. 

TURTLE. See Tortoise. » 

TUSCANY (Ital. Toscana)^ one of the siiitecn comparti- 
menti of the kingdom of Italy, contains eight province^ — 
Arezzo, Florence, Orosseto, Leghorn, Lucca, Massa-Carrara, 
Pisa, and Siena — and has an area of 9287 square miles, 
with a population of 2,208,869 in 1881. In* 1859, im- 
mediately before it united with the kingdom of Sardinia, 
the grand-duchy of Tu'Seany, exclusive of Massa-Carrara, 
which then belonged to Modena, but including the islands 
of Gorgona, Elba, Pianosa, Formica, ^Montecristo, Qiglio, 
and (lianutra, as well os the duchy of Lucca (united to it 
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in 1847), had an area of 8625 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 1,806,940. See Italy, vol. xiii. pp. 489-490. 

Eteukia iq.v,) was finally annexed to Kome in 851 B.c. (see 
Bomb), and constituted the seventh of the eleven regions into 
which Italy was, for administrative pur|)Oses, divided by Augustus. 
Under Constantine it was united into one province with Umbria, 
an arrangement which subsisted until at least 400, as the Notitia 
speaKs of a “consularis Tusciw et Umbriic.” In Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus there is imidiftd a distinction between “Tuscia suburbicaria” 
%nd “ Tuscia *aniionaiia," the latter being that portion which lies 
to the north of the Arno. Aftef the fall of the Western empire 
Tuscia, with otj^er Jirovinces ot Italy, came successively under the 
sway of Hcrulians, Ostrogoths, and Greek and Lombard dukes. 
Under the last-named, “ Tuscia Langobardorum,” com ^)riaing the 
districts of Viterbo, Corneto, and Bolsena, was distinguished from 
“ Tuscia Regni,” which lay more to the north. Under Charlemagne 
the name of Tuscia or Toscana became restricted to the latter only. 
One of the earliest of th^ Frankish marquises was Boniface, either 
first or second of that name, who about 828 fouglit with success 
against the Saracens in Africa. Adalbert L, wlio succeeded him, 
in 878 e^ous^d the cause of Carlomaii as against his brother Louis 
III. of France, and sutfered excommunication and imprisonment 
in conseauoncc. Adalbert II. (the Rich), who married the ambitious 
Bertha, daughter of Lothair, king of Lorraine, took a prominent part 
in the politics of his day. A subsefpient inanjuis, Hugo (the Great), 
became also dukq of Spolcto in 989. The male line of marquises 
ended with Boniface IL (or III.), who was murdered in 1052. His 
widow, R^trice, in 1055 married Godfrey, duke of Lorraine, and 
governed the country till liei^death in 1076, when she was succeeded 
by MA'rtliDA {q.v. ), her only child by her first husband. Matilda 
died in 1114ew'ithout issue, bequeathing all her extensive possessions 
to the churclfi The consequent struggle between the popes, who 
claimed the inlieribince, ancl the ernj)erors, who maintained that the 
countess had no right to disjposo of imperial iicfs, enabled the prin- 
cipal cities of Tuscany gradually to assert their iudepeiulence and 
govern themselves under consuls and elders of their own selection. 
The most important of these Tuscan republics or sclf-govcrncd com- 
jinunes Wore ' Florence, Pisa, Siena, Arejczo, Pistoia, and Lucca. 
Some account of the manner in which they Wire all gradually 
absorbed by Florence will ho found under Florence and Medici. 
The title of grand-duke of Tuscany was conferred on Cosmo dc’ 
Medici by Pius V. in 1567, and the emperor (Maximilian II.), after 
withholding his consent for some years, ultimately confirmed it 
to Cosmo’s successor in 1576. In 1735, in view of the childlessness 
of Giovau Gastone, the last of the Medici, the succession of Francis, 
duke of Lon’ftino, afterwards emperor Francis I., was arranged for 
by treaty. In 1765 ho was succeeded as grand-duke by his second 
sou Leooold (see Lkopoli) |IL), who, on becoming emperor in 1790, 
handed Tuscany over to his second son Ferdinand, third grand-duke 
of the name. The duchy was occupied by tlio French in 1799, ceded 
to Louis, prince of Parma, by the convention of Madrid in 1801, and 
annexed to the French empire in 1808. Ferdinand, however, w^as 
reinstated in ^1814, and on his deatli in 1824 was succeeded by his 
son Leopold, second grand-duke of the name, who 'wns deposed by 
the constituent assembly on IGth August 1860. See I'J’ALY. 

TUSCULUM, an ancient Latin city, situated in a com- 
manding position on one of the eastern ridges of the Alban 
Hills, near the^eite of the modern Frascati (q.v.). It has 
a very beautiful and extensive view of the Campagna, 
with Ilomo lying fifteen miles ^ distant to the north-west, 
on the west the sea near Ostia, and the long range of the 
Sabine Hills on the north-east. According to tradition, 
the city was founded by Telegonus, the son of Ulysses and 
Circe; hence Hm*aco (Epod., i. 30) speaks of it as “Circaca 
moenia^* and Ovid (Fast., iii. 91) as ‘‘Telegoni moenia'^ 
(see also Prop., iii. 30, 4, and 8il. Ital., xii. 535). The 
legendary descent* of one of the chief Tusculan families, 
the gens Mamilia, from Ulysses through Telegonus is com- 
memorated on some denarii struck by the Mamilian gens 
in the later years of the Roman republic ; these have on 
the reverse a figure of Ulysses recognized by his dog Argo. 
W|jen Tarquinius Super^us was expelled from Rome his 
cause was' espoused by the chief of Tusculum, Octavius 
Mamilius, who took a leading part in flie formation of the 
Latin League, composed of the thirty principal cities of 
Latium, b*anded together against Rome. Mamilius com- 
manded! the Latin army at the b%ttl© of Lake Regillus, a 
- 1 - - 

^ Dionysius (x. 20) states^ that Ihaculum was only 100 stadia (about 
12 J miles) from Rome ; hut the fifteenth milestone on the Via Latina 
was close to the walls ot Tusculum. 


piece of water which then lay immediately below the Colles 
Tusculani, but is now dried up. At this battle (497 b.c.) 
Mamilius was killed, and the predominance of Rome among 
the Latin cities was practically established. From that 
time Tusculum became an ally of Rome, and on that account 
frequently incurred the hostility of the other Latin cities. 

In 378 B.C., after an expression of complete submission to 
Rome, the peojile of Tusculum received the Roman fran- 
chise, and thenceforth the city continued to hold the rank 
of a municipium. Several of the chief Roman families were 
of Tusculan origin, the gentes Mamilia, Fulvia, Fonteia, 
Juventia, and Porcia; to tlie last-named the celebrated 
Catos belonged. During the iinjierial period little is re- 
corded about Tusculum ; but soon after the transference 
of the seat of empire to Constantinople it became a very 
important stronghold, and for some centuries its counts 
occupied a leading position in Romo and were specially 
influential in the selection of the popes. During the 12th 
century there were constant struggles between Rome and 
Tusculum, and towards the close of the century the 
Romans, supported by the German emperor, gained the 
upper hand, and the walls of Tusculum, together with the 
greater part of the city, were destroyed. 

Extensive remains still exist of the nia.ssive walls, which sur- 
rounded tlio city, and of its arx — a separate citadel— which stood on 
an abrupt rock, approached only on one side, that towards the city, 
witli which it was connected by long walls. The walls are built of 
large blocks of the native “ lapi.s Alhanus” or pepenno, some of 
them as much as 5 feet long by 3 feet thick. They probably belong 
to the early rc])ublicau period ; restorations in concrete faced with 
“opus rcticulatum of the 1st century B.c, can he traced in many 
places. 

Durfng the latter years of the rLqmhlic and under the empire 
Tusculum was a fnvourito site for the country villas of wealthy 
Romans. That of Liicullus was very largo and magnificent ; other 
handsome houses wore built there by Julius Ciesar, L. Crassiis, 

Q. Metellus, Marcus Brutus, and others. A palace was erected 
by Tiberius near Tusculum on the way to Rome, close to the Via 
Latina. 

The most interesting associations of the city are tlioso connected 
with Cicero, whoso favourite residence and retreat for study and 
‘literary work was at Tusculum. It was liero tliat ho composed his 
celebrated Txiscuhin Dispuiatims and other ])hilosophical works. 
Much has been written on the position of his villa, hut its true site 
still remains doubtful. Its grounds are known to have adjoined 
the more splendid villas of Lucullus and the consul Gahiiiius (see 
Cic., Dc Fin., iii. 2, and Pro Dom., 24). Tlie most probable site is 
that now marked by the Villa Kntinclla to the west of Tusculum, 
where the hill is divided into two ridges. The scholiast on Horace, 
Epod., i. 30, states tliat Cicero’s villa was “ad latera suneriorn,” 
the plural probably being used in allusion to tlie double ridge. 
The other theory, which places the site at Grotta Ferrata, some 
distance farther to the west, has little evidence to support it. 
Although Cicero {J^'o 43) speaks of his own house as being 

insignificant in size compared to that of his neighbour Gabinius, 
yet we gather from other notices in various parts of his works 
that it Avas a building of no mean size and pretension. It coinpri.sed 
two gymnasia (Div., i. 5), with covered portiaia for cxcrci.so 
and philosophical discussion {Tim. Disp., ii. 3). One of these, 
Avhich stood on higher ground, was called “the Lyceum,” and 
contained a library {Div., ii. 3) ; the other, on a lower site, shaded 
by rows of trees, Avas called “ the Academy.” The main building 
contained a covered portiens or cloister, with apsidal recesses 
{exedrss) containing seats (see Ad Fain,, vii. 23). It also had 
bath-rooms (Ad Fam., xiv, 20), and contained a nuinhor of Avorks 
of art, both pictures and statues in bronze and marble (Fp. ad 
All., L 1, 8, 9, 10). The central atrium appeal's to have been small, 
as Cicero speaks of it as an attiolum {Ad Quint. Fr., iii. 1). The 
cost of this and the other house which he built at ForiAieii led 
to his being burdened Avith debt {Fp. ad Ail.,* ii. 1). Pi*o thing 
noAV exists which c«i be asserted to ho part of Cicero’s villa with 
any degree* of certainty. The so-called “ scuola di Cicerone,” near » 
the lino of the ancient wall of Tusculum, is the substructure 
of some building formed in the usual Roman Avay by a series of 
vaulted chambers, and is clearly later in date than the time of 
Cicero. Other remains of houses exist in and near the city, but 
nothing is known as to their history or oAvriership. 

Ruins of two theatres still exist. One of them, which is not 
earlier than tlie beginning of the Ist century, between the city 9id • 
the arx, is fairly perfect, and still possesses most of its ancient seats, 
divided into four cunci by three flights of steps. Only traces remain 
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of the other theatre, which abutted against the long walls that 
defended the road from tlio city to the arx. Remains of an amphi- 
theatre of no great size can be traced, dating probably from the 3d 
century. There is also a largo pischuiy near the llrat-mcntioned 
theati'o. In the vicinity of Tusculum a number of interesting tombs 
have been discovered at various times ; some, as for example that 
of the Furii, contained valuable inscriidiona of the 4th and 8d 
(centuries n.c. 

The city was supplied with water by the Aqua Crabra, and near 
it were the springs which fed tw’o of the Roman aqueducts — the 
Aqua Tepula and Aqua Virgo (Front., Dc Aq., 8). 

For further Itiformatioii the reader is referred to Coiiipagni, Mevwrie Storiche 
dell’ Antiro T'lisculo ; Catdna, iieacr. dell' Antico Tusculo ; Gell, Toftogr. of Ucunt 
and its Vicinity ; and Nibby, Dintorni di lluma, vol. ill. 

TUSSER, Thomas { c . 1527-1580), poet, was the son of 
William Tusser by Isabella, daughter of Thomas Smith of 
Rivenhall, Essex, where he was born about 1527. Not- 
withstanding strong reluctance on liis part he was sent in 
his early years to a music school, and became chorister in 
the collegiate chapel of the castle of Wallingford. He was 
afterwards admitted into the choir of 8t Paul’s, and went 
thence to Eton, where he was under the tuition of Nicholas 
Udall. In 1543 he was elected to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and soon afterwards exchanged to Trinity Hall. 
On leaving the university ho was for about ten years at 
court, probably in some musical capacity. Ho then 
settled as a farmer in Suffolk, near the river Stour, an 
employment which ho seems to have regarded as combin- 
ing the chief essentials of human felicity. Subsequently 
he lived successively at Ipswich, West Dereham, Norwich, 
and London. There he died in April 1580, and was 
buried in the church of St Mildred in the Poultry. His 
monument was destroyed in the fire, but the quaint epitaph 
is preserved in Stow’s Survey of London, A marble tablet, 
on which the epitaph is inscribed, has been erected to 
him in the church of Manningtree, Essex. 

Tussor’s poems oil husbandry have tho charm of simplicity and 
diroctiinss, and their practical saw's were apparently relished, for 
in his lifetime they went through a number of editions. They 
uro A Hundreth Good Pomtfs of JJtcfiibandrief 1557, 1561, 1562, 1564, 
and 1570; A Dialogue fVi/ugiigeand 'J'hri/uyiige, 16Q? \ AHundrethe 
(rood Pointes of Hushandne lately married unto a Hundrethe Good 
Pointed of Huswifryt 1670 ; Five Hundreth Pointes of (rood Hus- 
handrie nnitexi to as many of Good JPiferie, 1573, 1676, 1677, 1586, 
1586, 1590, 1593, reprinted with memoir hy William Mavor, 1812, 
by Auber, 1873, and by tho English Dialect Soc^iety, 1879. His 
metrical autobiography, printed in tho Appendix to Five Hundreth 
Pointes, 1573, was repuhiislied in 1846 along with his will, which 
would seem to refute tlio .sarcasms ivliich bc(!aino current, that he 
liad not been successful in practising Iiis ow’ii maxims. One of 
these referencc.s is (•ontaiiied in a volume of epigrams by H. P., The 
More the Merrier ^ 1 608. One of the epigrams entitled .^4^ Tusserum, 
begins thus : — 

“ Tusser, tlipy tell me, wlien tlion wert alive, 

Thou, U^achiii^ thrift, thyselfe coulU’st never thrive.” 
possibly Tusser obtained the reputation of being poor from his 
practice of thrift ; hut in any case, if his will represents his worldly 
condition at tho time of his death, ho was not in poverty in his 
later years. 

TVER, a government of central Russia, on the upper 
Volga, bounded by Pskoff and Novgorod on the W. and N., 
Yaroslavl and Vladimir on the E., and Moscow and Smo- 
lensk on the S. ; it has an area of 25,225 square miles. 
Lying on the southern slope of the Valdai plateau, and 
intersected by deep valleys, it has the aspect of a hilly 
region, but is in reality a plateau ranging from 800 to 
1000 feet in height. Its highest parts are in the nortli- 
west,'' where the Volga, Western Dwina, and Msta rise in 
marshes and lakes. The plateau is chiefly built up of 
Caiboniferous limestones. Lower and Upper, unilerlain by 
Devonian and Silurian deposits, which appear only in the 
denudations of the lower valleys. The whole is covered 
by a thick sheet of boulder-clay (the bottom-moraine of the 
Scaudinavo- Russian ice -sheet) and subsequent lacustrine 
deposits. A number of asar (see vol. x. p. 368) occur on 
tlie slopes of the plateau. Ochre, brick, and pottery clays, 
as '>dso limestone for building, are obtained, and there are 


chalybeate springs. The soil, which is clayey for the most 
part, is not fertile ao a rule. 

Nearly the whole of Tver is watered by the upper Volga (350 
miles) and its tributaric.s, several of which (Vaxuza, Dubna, Sestra, 
Tvertsa, and tho tributaries of tho Mologa) are navigable. Tho 
Vyshnevototsk system of canals connects the Volga (navi^hle 
some 60 miles from its source) with the Baltic, and the Tilmvin 
system connects the Mologa with Lake Ladoga. Th| Msta, Uhich 
flows into Lake Ilmeft, and its tributary the Tsna, w'atcr Tver in 
the north-west, and the ’'Vestern Dwina rises in ftstaslikofl*. This* 
netw'ork of rivers highly favours ilavjgation : os inariy as 3000 boats 
yearly pass through tho Vyshnevototsk system, arul corn, linseed, 
spirits, flax, hemp, timber, metals, and manufactured ware to the 
annual value of £1,500,000 are shmped from, or hrouglit to, the 
river ports of the govcniment. Lakes, ponds, and marshes are 
numerous in tho w’est and north-west. Lake Stliigcr — the source of 
the Volga — and Lake Mstino being tlie most important. The 
forests - coniferous in the north and deci(luous in the south — are 
rapidly disappearing, hut still cover 890,000 acres. TIio climate is 
continental ; the average yearly temperature at Tver (4U‘5 Fahr. ) 
is tho same as that of Orel and Tamhotf (January lU, July 67”). 
The population (1,646,683 in 1883, as against 1,567,300 in 1872) is 
unequally distributed, and in tho district* of Kalyazin and Kashin 
attains a density not mindi less than that of the more highly 
favoured black-earth provinces of south east Russia (16 and 17 per 
square mile). Apart from some 100,000 KarelianS'Und a few Poles 
and foreigners, tho peonle are all Great Russians. Some traces of 
Finnish Ves and of Lithuanians are found in tho northfCast and 
south. The official returns give tho number of Raskolniks as 25,000. 
Only 157,110 are urban; but agriculture is not the chief* occupa- 
tion. While barley and oats are exported, rye is imfOrted. Ine 
crops for 1883-18‘85 averaged 2,889,400 quarters of corn and 4,078,400 
husliels of potatoes. Cattle-rearing docs not prosper, and the in- 
crease shown by the returns for 1883 (351,68,0 horses, 683,670 
cattle, and 373,780 sheep) as against those of 1872 is simply due to 
better registration. Cheese-making has recently been in troduced on 
tho co-operative principle (2168 ewts. of cheddar exported to, Britain 
in 1881). The fisheries in tho lakes and rivers are productive. The 
pea.sants are principally engaged in various manufactures. The 
total production of the larger manufactures in 1883 W'as valued at 
£2,237,250 (tanneries £244,460, cottons £803,270, distilleries 
£320,010, flour-mills £263,500), and that of the petty trades carried 
on in combination with agriculture (preparation of pitch, tar, and 
turpentine, boat-building, construction of cars, sledges, wdieels, 
boxes, tubes, and wooden vessels, and (^binet-inaking) was estimated 
in 1884 at £3,000,000, giving occupation to 101,400 pei*Bons. Certain 
branches of tlie leather industry are iini>ortant, Kiniry and Ostasli- 
koff sending to the market £650,000 w orth of boots annually. Tho 
small workshops of Tver and the surrounding district work some 
4500 cwts. of iron into nails every year, and the Ostashkoff smiths 
use some 7000 cwts. of iron annually in the manufacture of hatchets, 
scytlies, sickles, and dilferent agricultural implements. Weaving, 
laco-making, leather embroidery, stocking-raaKing, felting, and the 
like are also important petty trades, several of those being organizeil 
on co-operative jirinciplos by the zemstvos. The railway from St 
Petersburg to Moscow crosses 4Ver, and sends off two branches to 
KzhefT and to Rybinsk, all three lines being among tho bu8ie.st in 
Russia. The river traffic also is considerable. The chief centres 
of trade, besides tho city of Tver, are Byezhetsk, Rzheff, Kashin, 
Ostashkoff, Torsliok, Krasnyi Kholm, and Vesiogonsk Muring its 
fair. Tlie provincial assembly of Tver is one of the most prominent 
in Russia lor its efforts in the cause of education ana sanitary 
improvement. In 1883 there wore 997 primary schools with 47,680 
scholars (8500 girls), 17 gymnasia and progymnasia (1697 boys and 
1263 girls), ana two normal schools for teachei's. Tho government 
is divided into twelve districts, the chief towns of whicli, with their 
populations in 1884, arc — Tver (see below), Byezhetsk (5890), 
Kalyazin (5200), Kashin (6780), Kortcheva (2276), OHta.shkofl’ (9900), 
Rzheff (26,480), Staritsa (2700), Torshok (12,919), Vesiegonsk (3370), 
Vyshniy Votptcliok (11,590\ and Zubtsoff (3160). 

TVER, capital of the above government, lies 102 miles 
by rail to the north-west of Moscow, on both banks of the 
Volga (here crossed by a floating bridge) af, its junction 
with the Tvertsa. Tho low right bank is protected from 
inundations by a dam. As a whole the town is but poprly 
built. The oldest church dates from 1 564, and the cathedral 
from 1689. An imperial palace, the courts, and the post- 
office rank among its best buildings. A public garden 
occupies the site of the former fortress. The population 
was 39,100 in 1884. The manufactures, chiefly of ccotton, 
employ 5900 workmen (57 fO at the cotton mills), and a 
number of nail-making workshops employ some 800 men, 
while more than 1000 women are engaged in tho domestic 
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manufactory of hosiery for export to Moscow and St 
Petersburg. The traffic of the town is considerable, Tver 
being an intermediate place for the trade of both capitals 
with the provinces of the upper Volga. 

Tver dates its origin from 1180, when a fort was erected at the 
mouth of the ^'vertsa to protect the Suzdal principality against 
Novgorod. In the lUth century it became the capital of an in- 
dependent principality, and remained so until tiio end of the 15th 
century. iMclnyl YarosUvovitch, prince of Tver, was killed fighting 
•against the Tatars, as also was Alexander •Mikhailovitch, who rioldly 
fought for the independence pf Tver against Moscow. It long re- 
mained an open question whether Moscow or Tver Avould ultimately 
gain the supremacy in Great Russia, and it was only with the help 
of the Tatars that the princes of the former eventually succeeded 
in breaking down the indejiendence of Tver. In 1486, when the 
city was almost entirely burned down by the Mu.scovites, the son of 
Ivan III. became prince of Tver ; the final annexation to Moscow 
followed four years lutnr. In 1570 Tver had to endure, for some 
reason now ^difficult to understand, the vengeance of Ivan the 
Terrible, who ordered the massacre of 90,000 inhabitants of the 
principality. ’ In 1609*12 it was plundered both by the follow'ers of 
the second false Demetrius and by the Poles. 

TWEED, a river in the south of Scotland, has its rise 
in the south-west corner of Peeblesshire, not far from the 
Devil’s Beef Tpb in Dumfriesshire. The stream flowing 
from Tweed’s Well, about 1500 feet above sea-level, is 
generally regarded as its source, although the honour is 
also claimed for other streams issuing from a higher eleva- 
tion. Fo# the first 36 miles of its course it intersects the 
county of** Peebles — frequently on this account called 
Tweeddale — in a north-easterly direction, passing between 
verdant hills separated by valleys watered by its numerous 
affluents. • Having passed several picturesque keeps and 
castles, it reaches the town of Peebles, shortly before which 
* it receives the Lyne Water from the north and the Manor 
Water from the south. The valley now widens; the 
scenery becomes softer and richer ; and the river, bending 
in a more easterly direction, passes Innerleithen, w’here it 
receives the Leithen from the north and the Quair from 
the south. It then crosses Selkirkshire in a south-easterly 
direction, and, having received the Ettrick from the south 
on the borders of Roxburghshire, flows northward past 
Abbotsford, forming for about 2 miles the boundary 
between the counties of Selkirk and Roxburgh. After 
receiving the Gala, the Tweed crosses the north-western 
corner of Roxburghshire past Melrose and its abbey, and, 
after being. joined by the Leader from the north, winds 
past Dryburgh abbey round the south-western corner of 
Berwickshire. The remainder of its course is in a north- 
easterly direction through Roxburghshire past Kelso, where 
it receives the* Teviot from the south, and then between 
the counties of Berwick and Northumberland, past Gold- 
stream and Norham castle to the town of Berwick, where 
it reaches the North Sea. It receives the Eden Water 
from the north at Edonmouth, the Leet Water from the 
north at Coldstream, and the Till from Northumberland 
between Coldstream and Norham castle. The last 2 miles 
of its course before reaching Berwick are in England. 
Though the latter part of its course is through a compara- 
tively level countfy, the scenery along the river is full of 
charm, owing to the picturesque variety of its finely wooded 
banks. The associations connected with the keeps and 
castles of the Tweed have supplied materials for several 
of Sir Waltef Scott’s poems and romances ; and its varied 
beauties have Ijeen sung by Hogg, Leyden, Thomson, and 
many others. The bed of the river is pebbly and sandy, 
and, notwithstanding discolorations from manufactures, the 
stream, from its cledr and sparkling appearance, is still well 
entitled t5 the name of the “silver Tweed.” The total 
area drained by it is about 1870 square mile.s, and its total 
length is 97 miles. Next to the Tay it is the largest river 
in Scotland. The Tweed has, however, no estuary, and its 
traffic is chiefly confined to Berwick. But for a short dis- 


tance up the river some navigation is carried on by barges. 
The river is one erf the best in Scotland for trout and salmon 
fishing. 

See Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s Scottish Rivers and Prof. Veitch's 
River Tweedy 1884. 

TWEEDS. See Woollen and Worsted Mandfac- 

TDRKS. 

TWELVE TABLES. See Roman Law, vol. xx. p. 
679 57., and Rome, vol. xx. p. 737. 

TWENTY-FOUR PARGANAS, the metropolitan dis- 
trict of the lieutenant-governorship of Bengal, India, takes 
its name from the territory originally ceded to the East 
India Company, which contained twenty-four pargdnas or 
sub-districts. The district lies between 21“ 55’ 20" and 22“ 
57' 32" N. lat. and 88“ 6' 45" and 88“ 20' 51" E. long. It 
has an area of 2124 square miles, and is bounded on the 
north by Nadiyd, on the north-east by Jessore, on the south 
and south-east by the Sundarbans, and on the west by the 
river H\igU (Hooghly). The country consists for the 
most part of a vast alluvial plain within the delta of the 
Ganges, and is everywhere watered by numerous rivers, 
all branches of the HilgH. In the northern portion the 
soil is very rich, but the southern or seaboard part con- 
sists of the network of swamps and inland channels known 
as the Sundarbans. The Hugh and six other streams are 
navigable by the largest boats throughout the year. The 
district is well supplied with canals, the most important 
being Tolly’s Nala (10 miles long), which connects the 
Hdgli with the Bidy.4dhdri. The Twenty- Four PargAnas 
was once famous for its sport, but owing to the extension 
of cultivation game is now scarce. Tigers are seldom met 
with ; leopards are more numerous ; there are several 
varieties of deer. The district has many roads, and is 
traversed by the Eastern Bengal Railway and the Calcutta 
and South-Eastern State Railway. 

In 1881 the population of the district, exclusive of Calcutta, 
numbered 1,869,869 (males 975,430, females 894,429), embracing 
1,153,040 Hindus, 70i,806 Mohammedans, and 13,976 Christians. 
The ten following nainicipalities had each a population of upwards 
of 10,000 — South Suburban, 51,658 ; Agarpara, 30,317 ; Barangar, 
29,982; Naihati, 21,583; Naw'abganj, 17,702; Basurhat, 14,848; 
South Dum Dum, 14,108 ; Baduria, 12,981 ; Rajpore, 10,576 ; and 
Barasat, 10,533. The administrative headquarters of the district 
are at Alipur, a southern suburb of Calcutta. Rice forms the staple 
crop of the district ; other crops are pulses, oil seeds, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, &c. Its principal exports are rice, sugar, pdn leaf, fish, 
pottery, &c. ; the imports comprivso pulses of all kinds, oil-seeds, 
spices, tunnoric, chillies, cloth, cotton, &c. The objects of the rural 
manufactures are sugar, cotton curtains, brass and iron work, horn 
sticks, and cotton and tasar silk cloth. The gross revenue of the 
district in 1885-86 amounted to £338,895, of which the land-tax 
continbutod £155,1’81. The district was ceded to the East India 
Company by treaty by the nawab ndzim of Bengal in 1757. Since 
then .several changes have been made in its boundaries, tlie latest 
in 1863. 

TWICKENHAM, a town of Middlesex, England, is 
situated on the north bank of the Thames and on the 
London and South-Western Railway, 11 J miles south-west 
of London by rail. It is a straggling and irregular town, 
but has many fine suburban villas, and the district is noted 
for its sylvan beauty. Opposite the town there is an eyot 
in the river about 8 acres in extent, called Eel Pie Island, 
much resorted to by boating parties. The parish church 
of St Mary was rebuilt in red brick in very plaip style 
after the fall of the old one in 1713, but .the picturesque 
western tower of .the 14th century still remains. It con- 
tains maify interesting monuments, including one to Pope, 
who was buried in the nave. The principal public build- 
ings are the town-hall and assembly rooms (built in 1876, 
and containing the free library established in 1882), the 
economic museum, the royal naval female school for the 
daughters of naval and marine officers, the Montpellier 
lecture hall, the metropolitan and City of London polfco 
orphanage, the almshouses of the London Carpenters’ Com- 
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pany, and a branch of the national refuge for the homeless 
and destitute. The population of the urban sanitary dis- 
trict (area 2415 acres) in 1871 was 10,533, and in 1881 
it was 12,479. 

Twickenham at Domesday was included in Islcworth. Anciently 
it was called Twittenliain or Twicanham. The manor was given 
in 941 by King Edmund to the monks of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, from whom it had been previously taken, but it was again 
alienated, for it was restored to the same monks by Edred in 948. 
In the Hiign of Henry VIII. it came into the possession of the 
(’rown, and by Charles I. was assigned to Henrietta Maria as j)art 
of her jointure. It was sold during the Protectorate, but after 
the Restoration the (jueeh mother resumed possession of it. In 
1670 it was settled lor life on Catherine of Braganza, queen of 
Charles II. It still remains in possession of the crown, but since 
the death of Catherine has been let on leases. In the neighbour- 
hood are many residences of literary or historical interest. Pope’s 
villa, where he lived from 1717 till his death in 1744, has been 
removed. Among old mansions of interest still remaining are 
Strawberry Hill, the residence of Horace Walpole, now much 
altered ; Marble Hill, built by George II, for the countess of 
Suffolk, an<l subset^^uontly resided in by tlie marquis of Wtdlesley ; 
Orleans House, built in the reign of Queen Anne by Johnstone, 
occupied for some time by the duke of Orleans, and from 1879 to 
1883 as a club house ; York House, said to have been the residence 
of James II. when duke of York, bestowed by Charles II. on Lord 
Clarendon when ho married the duke of York’s dau^ter, and in 
modern times resided in by the Comte de Paris ; and Twickenham 
House, formerly the reshlence of Sir John Hawkins, author of 
the History of Music, and the meeting place of the “ Literary Club.” 
Of the ola manor bouse of Twickenham, to which Catherine of 
Aragon is said to have retired after her divorce from Henry VIII., 
and which was subsequently the residenefe of Catherine of Braganza, 
queen of Charles II., the only remains are a ruin called the Aragon 
tower. Twickenham Park House, for some time the residence of 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, has been demolished. 

TWILIGHT. The light of what is called the “sky» 
depends upon the scattering or reflexion of direct sulilight 
in the earth’s atmosphere, mainly if not entirely due to 
those fine dust particles which (as we have recently learned) 
form the necessary nuclei for condensation of aqueous 
vapour. Were it not for those particles the sky would 
appear by day as it does in a clear winter night, and the 
stars would be always visible. Alpine climbers and 
aeronauts, wlien they have left the grosser strata of the’ 
atmosphere below them, find thi.s state of things approxi- 
mated to ; and even at the sea-level the blue of the sky 
is darker when the air contains but few motes. After the 
sun has set, its rays continue for a time to pass through 
parts of the atmosphere above the spectator’s horizon, and 
the scattered light from these is called twilight. It is, of 
course, most brilliant in the quarter where the sun has set. 
Before sunrise we have essentially the same phenomenon, 
but it goes by the name of “dawn.” The brilliancy of 
cither depends upon several conditions, 6f which the chief 
is, of course, the degree by which the sun has sunk below 
the horizon. But the amount of dust in the air affects the 
phenomenon in two antagonistic ways: it diminishes the 
amount of sunlight which reaches the upper air after pass- 
ing close to the earth and it increases the fraction of this 
light which is scattered to form twilight. Hence no general 
law can be laid down as to the duration of twilight ; but it 
is usual to state (roughly) that it lasts until the sun is about 
18* under the horizon. If we make this assumption, it is 
a simple matter of calculation to solve questions as to the 
duration of twilight at a given place at a given time of 
year, 06 maximum duration of twilight at a given place, 
<kc. In the older works on astronomy such questions were 
common enough, but they have now fittle beyond anti- 
quarian interest. The more complex phenomena of twi- 
light, such as the “ after-glow,” <kc., probably depend upon 
the precipitation of moisture on the dust particles as the 
air becomes gradually colder. This will of course alter the 
amount of scattering ; but it may also lead (by reflexion 
from strata of such particles) to an increase in the amount 
of light to be scattered. 
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TYCHO BRAHE. See Bkahb. 

TYLDESLEY with SHAKERLEY, a town of Lan- 
cashire, England, is situated on a considerable eminence, 
11 miles west-north- west of Manchester and 199 north-west 
of London (by the London and North-Western Railway), 
The church of St George, a handsome building in the Early 
Pointed style, erected in 1827, has lately undergone 
restoration. Public baths were bujlt in J870. A public 
cemetery was formed, in 1878. The town’ is 'the growth 
of the 19th century and d'epemds upon its cotton-mills 
and the large collieries in the neighbourhood. It is 
governed by a local board of health of sixteen members. 
The population of the urban sanitary district (area 2490 
acres) in 1871 was 6408 and in 1881 it ^vas 9954. 

At Domesday Tyldesley formed part of the manor of Warrington. 
One of its proprietors, Sir Thomas Tylderley, was a distinguished 
Royalist. His son Edward in 1672 sold the manor to Ralph Astley, 
.and from the Astleys it passed in 1728 to Thomas Johnson of 
Bolton. In 1823 it became the property of George Ormerod, 
author of the History of Cheshire, 

TYLER, John (1790-1862), tehth president of the 
United States, was accustomed with pride, but with the 
support of conjecture rather than evidence^ to claim re- 
lationship with Wat Tyler of the reign of Richard II. 
The earliest of his American ancestors was Heniy Tyler, 
a reputed native of Shropshire, England, who in 1652 
settled at Middle Plantation, Va., on the outskirts of 
what is now the city of Williamsburg. John Tyler was 
the son of Judge John Tyler, some time governor of 
Virginia, and was born at Green way in Chat State, 29th 
March 1790. In 1802 he entered the grammar school of 
William and Mary, where, though fond of fun and frolic 
and cultivating an inherited taste for the violin, he made . 
good progress in his studies. After graduating in 1806 
ho entered on the study of law, and in 1809 was called to 
the bar, where his progress from the first was rapid. He 
became a member of the State legislature in December 
1811. In 1813 he raised a company in defence of Rich- 
mond, in command of which he subsequently served with 
the fihy-second regiment at Williamsburg and Providence 
Forge. In December 1816 he was elected to the house 
of representatives at Washington, where he displayed 
much readiness and skill in debate as an uncompromising 
advocate of popular rights. In 1825 he was elected 
governor of Virginia by a large majority, and,, the follow- 
ing year was re-elected unanimously. In 1827 he was 
chosen a senator. He opposed Clay on the tariff question 
in 1832, delivering a speech against the protective duties 
which lasted three days; but he voted fpr Clay’s Com- 
promise Bill of 1833. Ho was the only senator who voted 
against the Force Bill on 20th February of this year, a 
singularity of conduct which somewhat damaged his repu- 
tation in Virginia. Although opposed to the establish- 
ment of the United States Bank, he supported the resolu- 
tions in 1835 censuring President Jacksoi?. for the removal 
of the deposits, on the ground that the procedure was un- 
constitutional. In consequence of a vote of the Virginia 
legislature instructing him to vote for the expurgation of 
these resolufi/ions from the senate journal he resigned, 21st 
February 1836. His action led the Whigs to bring him 
forward as a candidate for the vice-presidency, but he 
only received forty-seven votes. For some time after 
this he ceased to take an active part in politics ; removing 
in the end of the year from Gloucester to Williamsbiirg, 
where he had bettsr opportunities for legal practice, he 
devoted his chief attention to his professional duties. At 
the Whig convention which met at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, 4th December 1839, he was nominated again for 
the vice-presidency on ttie Harrison ticket, and elSl^ted in 
November 1840. On the death pf Harrison, soon after 
his inauguration in 1841, I^ler succeeded him. His ele- 
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vation to the presidency was thus accidental in a double 
sense, for he had been no^pinated for the vice-presidency 
to reconcile the extreme faction. His policy in office (see 
United States) was opposed to the party who nominated 
him and was on Democratic lines. In 1845 he was suc- 
ceed/^d by Polk, and he spent the remainder of his life in 
retirement fiom c^ctive duties. He was nominated in 1861 
4or the lowier House of the permanent congress, but died 
at Eichraond on the 18th of the following January. 

See L. G. Tyl^r, Itife and Times of the Tylers^ 2 vols., 1884. 

TYNDALE, William (r. 1484-1536), translator of the 
New Testament and Pentateuch (see English Bible, vol. 
viii. pp. 384, 385), was born in Gloucestershire, possibly 
in the parish of Slirabridge, about the year 1484. Of his 
early education nothing is known ; about his twentieth 
year he we'ftt to Oxford, where tradition has it that he 
was entered* of Magdalen Hall. He afterwards resided 
at Cambridge. Ordained to the priesthood, probably 
towards the close of 1521, he entered the household of 
Sir John Walsh, Little Sodbury, Gloucestershire, in the 
capacity of chaplain and domestic tutor. Here he spent 
two years, and in tli^ course of his private studies began 
to conteaiplate seriously ,Jhe work of translating the New 
Testament into English. His sympathy with the “ new 
learning,” ijtvhich he liad not concealed in conversation 
with the higher clergy of the neighbourhood at Sir John^s 
table, led to his being summoned before the chancellor of 
Worcester as a saspected^ heretic ; and “with the goodwill 
of his master” he left for London in the summer of 1523. 
There he preached a little at St Dunstan-in-the-West, 
^nd worked’ at his translation, living for some months in 
the house of Humphrey Monmouth, an alderman ; but 
finding publication impossible in England he sailed for 
Hamburg in May 1524. After visiting Luther at Witten- 
berg, he settled in Cologne, where he made some progress 
with a quarto edition of his New Testament, when the 
interference of the authorities of the town compelled his 
flight to Worms. The octavo edition (see vol. viii. p. 
384) was here completed in 1526. Where Tyndale resided 
in the interval between 1 526 and 1530 — the year of publica- 
tion of his translation of the Pentateuch — is not known ; 
his Parable of the Wicked Mammon (1527), Obedience of a 
Christian Mg,n (1528), and Practice of Prelates (1530), all 
bear to have been printed at “ Marlborowe in the land of 
Hesse” or “Marborch.” From 1530 onwards he appears 
to have lived chiefly in Antwerp, but of his life there 
hardly anything is recorded, except that as a marked man 
he was cojitinuSly the subject of plots and intrigues, and 
that at lost he was arrested and thrown into prison in the 
castle of Vilvorde, some six miles from Brussels, in 1535. 
Having been found guilty of heresy, he was put to death 
by strangling, and his body afterwards burnt at the stake 
on October 6, 1556. 

The Works of Tyndale were first published along with those of 
Fuith (3'.u) and Barnes, “three worthy Martyrs and principal 
Teachers of the Churrjh of England,’^ by John Daye, in 1673 (folio). 
His Doctrinal Treatises and Introductions to Different Portions of 
the Holy Scripture were published by the Parker Society in 1848. 
For biography, see Demaus, Williain Tyndale (London, 1871) ; 
also the Introduction to Mombert’s critical reprint of Tyndale's 
Pentateuch (N^ York, 1884), where a full bibliography is given. 
There seems no reason to doubt that the translation of Joshua, 
Jud^s, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles in Matthew’s Bible is sub- 
^tanflally the work of Tyndale! 

TYNE, a river in the north-east of England, is formed 
of two branches, thd* North Tyne, rising in the Cheviots 
on the borders of Roxburgh, and the South Tyne, rising 
at Tynehead Fell, at the south-eastern extremity of Cumber- 
land. The North Tyne flows south-eastwards by Belling- 
ham, a short distance below which it receives the Bede 
from the north, and 2 miles above Hexham it is joined by 
the South Tyne, which before the junction , flows i«)rth- 
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ward to Haltwhistle, and then eastward, receiving the 
Allen from the right a short distance above Haydon 
Bridge. The united streams then have a course of about 
30 miles eastwards to the sea at Tynemouth. For a con- 
siderable part of its course the Tyne flows through a 
pleasant and richly cultivated country, but in its lower 
reaches the presence of coal pits has almost completely 
robbed the scenery of its natural charms, and the former 
sylvan retreats of monks and abbots are now occupied by 
blast furnaces and shipbuilding yards, and similar scenes 
of busy industry, which line both banks of the river from 
Newcastle to the sea. The river is navigable to Blaydon 
for small craft, and to Newcastle, 8 miles from its mouth, 
for large vessels. 

The coal trade of the Tyne is the most important in England, 
and for its general shipping trade the river ranks next in import- 
ance to the Thames and the Mersey. The principal ports are 
Newcastle and North and South Shields, but below Newcastle the 
river is everywhere studded with piers and jetties. About a 
seventh of the whole tonnage of vessels built in England is built 
on the Tyne, the most important works being those of Jarrow. 
For boat-racing the Tyne vies in celebrity with the Thames. 

TYNEMOUTH, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
of England, in Northumberland, includes the townships of 
Chirton, Cullercoatea, North Shields, Preston, and Tyne- 
mouth. This last, the principal watering-place on this 
part of the coast, is picturesquely situated on a promontory 
on the north side of the Tyne at its mouth. It is connected 
with Newcastle, 8 miles to the west-south- west, by a branch 
of the North-Eastern Eailway ; its distance from London 
is 27 3 J miles by rail. The town has rapidly increased 
within'* recent years, and contains many well-built streets, 
squares, and villas. On the point of the promontory there 
is a small battery called the Spanish battery, and near it a 
monument has-been erected to Lord Collingwood. Within 
the grounds to which the gateway of the old castle gives 
entrance are the ruins of the ancient priory of St Mary 
and St Oswin — the principal remains being those of the 
church. A pier, half a mile long, serves as a breakwater 
to the harbour. Among the principal public buildings are 
the assembly rooms and the aquarium (1§72). The muni- 
cipal buildings of the borough of Tynemouth are situated 
in North Shields, where are also the custom house, a 
master mariners^ home, a seamen\s institute, and a sailors' 
home founded by the late duke of Northumberland. 
Shipbuilding is carried on, and there are rope and sail 
works. The fish trade is of considerable importance and 
employs several steam and sailing boats. The population 
of the municipal and parliamentary borough of Tynemouth 
(incorporated in 1849 ; area 4303 acres), divided into the 
three wards of North Shields, Percy, and Tynemouth, was 
38,941 in 1871, and 44,118 in 1881. 

Tynemouth was a fortress of the Saxons, and was anciently known 
as Penbal Crag, “the head of the rampart on the rock.'' From 
remains found in 1783 it is supjmsed to nave been a Roman station. 
The first church was built of wood by Edwin, king of Northumbria, 
about 625, and was rebuilt in stone by his successor Oswald in 634. 
The liody of Oswin, king of Deira, was brought hither for burial 
in 651, and on this account Tynemouth came to be in great repute 
as a place of burial both for royal and ecclesiastical persons. The 
monastery was repeatedly plundered and burnt by the Danes, 
especially during the 9th century. After its dostructipn by 
Healfdeane in 876 it was rebuilt by Tostig, earl of Northumberland, 
who endowed it with considerable revenue ; bilt, having beep 

f rail ted in 1074 to thtf monks of Jarrow, it became a cell of Durham 
[alcolm III., king of the Scots, and his son Edward, who were 
slain in battle at Alnwick on 13th November 1093, were both in- 
terred in the monastery. In 1096 Earl Mowbray, having entered 
into a conspiracy against William Rufus, converted the monastery 
into a castle, whicli he strongly fortified. By William Rufus the 
priory was conferred on St Albans abbey, Heitfordshiro. It was 
surrendered to Henry VIII. on 12th January 1639, and the site 
and remains were granted by Edwanl VI. in 1660 to the earl 
Wiirwick, afterwards duke of Northumberland. In 1644 the 
castle was taken by the Scots umler the earl of Leven. The town' 
enjoyed various immunities at a very early period, which were 
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afterwards the subject of soirie disnute. Edward I. restored to it 
several free customs of which it liau been deprived. Afterwards it 
roceiv^ a conlirmatioii of its various former charters by Edward 
II. and Richard 11. 

TYPE-FOUNDING. See Typography. 

TYPE-WRITING. See Writing Machines. 

TYPHONjOfTyphoeus, son, according to Hesiod 
820 sq.), of the Earth and Tartarus, is described as a grisly 
mon.ster with a hundred dragons’ heads who was conquered 
and cast into Tartarus by Zeus. According to Iliad ii. 282, 
ho lies in the land of the Arimi (Cilicia). Other legends 
place his prison under ^Etna or in other volcanic regions 
and make him the cause of eruptions. The myth, there- 
fore, as we have it, rests on a personification of volcanic 
forces. Ho is the father of dangerous winds (typhoons), 
and by later writers is identified with the Egyptian Set 
(see vol. vii. p. 717). 

TYPHUS, TYPHOID, and RELAPSING FEVERS. 
These are conveniently considered together, as they con- 
stitute the important class of continued fevers, having 
certain characters in common, although each is clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the others. The following is a general 
account of the more salient features of each. 

Typhus Fever. 

Typhus^ is a continued fever of highly contagious nature, 
lasting for about fourteen days and characterized mainly by 
great prostration of strength, severe nervous symptoms, and 
a peculiar eruption on the skin. It has received numerous 
other names, such as spotted, pestilential, putrid, jail, 
hospital fever, (to. It appears to have been known for many 
centuries as a destructive malady, frequently appearing in 
epidemic form, in all, countries in Europe, under the con- 
ditions to be afterwards referred to. The best accounts 
of the disease are those given by English writers, who 
narrate its ravages in towns and describe many ‘‘black 
assizes,” in which it wa.s communicated by prisoners 
brouglit into court to the judges, jurymen, court-officials, 
tkc., with fatal effect, producing oftentimes a widespread 
consternation. Typhus fever would seem to have been 
observed in almost all parts of the world ; but, although 
not unknown in warm countries, it has most frequently 
prevailed in temperate or cold climates, 

Predis- The causes concerned in its production include both the 
posing predisposing and the exciting. Of the former the most 
and ex- pQ-yy^rful of all are those influences which lower the health 
causes. ^ community, especially overcrowding and poverty. 
Hence this fever is most frequently found to affect the 
poor of large cities and towns, or to appear where large 
numbers of persons are living crowded together in unfavour- 
able hygienic conditions, as has often been seen in prisons, 
workhouses, Ac. Armies in the field are also liable to suffer 
from this disease ; for instance, during the Crimean War 
• it caused an enormous mortality among the French troops. 
Some high authorities, including Dr Murchison, have 
held that such conditions as those referred to are capable 
• of generating typhus fever by themselves, and the apparent 
^ occasional de novo origin of this disease has doubtless the 
support of many striking facts which would appear to 
favour this view (see Pathology, vol. xviii. p. 803). In 
the light, however, of recent researches into the relation 
of specific disease germs to the production of fevers and 
other infectious maladic.s, there is inertoing difficulty in 
maintaining this position; and the direction of opinion 
is decidedly towards the view that, however much insani- 
tary conditions and overcrowding act as causes predispos- 
ing to the reception of the disease, the introduction into 
the system of a living organism or germ is necessary to 
^ manifestation of the phenomena of the fever. Never- 
t heless no specific organism has yet been clearly identifhud 
^ From rO^of, smoke or mist, in allusion to the stupor of the disease. 
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in the case of typhus fever. This disease is now much less 
frequently encountered in medical practice than formerly, 

— a fact which must mainly be ascribed to the great 
attention which in recent times has been directed to 
improvement in the sanitation of towns, osj)ccially to the 
opening up of crowded localities so as to allow the free 
circulation through them of fresh ai,r. Ip most large 
cities, however, limited epidemic outbursts the diseai^ 
occur from time to lime, under the conditions of over- 
crowding and poverty, although the ificrQased facilities 
possessed by local authorities for recognizing such out- 
breaks, and for the prompt isolation or removal of infected 
persons to hospitals, operate in goneial effectually to 
prevent any extensive spread of the fever. All ages are 
liable to typhus, but the young suffer less severely than the 
old. The disease appears to be communicated by the ex- 
halations given off from the bodies of those suffering from 
the fever, and those most closely in contact with the sick 
are most apt to suffer. This is shown l)y the frequency 
with which nurses and physicians take typhus from cases 
under their care. As in all infectious majadies, there is 
often observed in typhus a marked proclivity to suffer in 
the case of individuals, and in ^uch instances vory slight 
exposure to the contagion may convey the disease. Typhus 
is highly contagious throughout its whole cour,^^e and even 
in the early period of convalescence. The contagion, how- 
ever, is rendered loss active by the access of fresh air; hence 
this fever rarely spreads in weH -aired tooms or houses 
where cases of the disease are under treatment. . As a rule 
one attack of typhus confers immunity from risk of others, 
but numerous exceptions have been recorded. ‘ » 

The course of typhus fever is characterized by certain Coursa 
well-marked stages. (1) The stage of incubation^ or the 
period elapsing between the reception of the fever poison 
into the system and the manifestation of the special 
evidence of the disease, is believed to vary from a week to 
ten days. During this time, beyond feelings of languor, 
no particular symptoms are exhibited. (2) The invasion 
of the fever is in general well marked and severe, in the 
form of a distinct rigor, or of feelings of chilliness lasting 
for hours, and a sense of illness and prostration, together 
with headache of a distressing character and sleeplessness. 
Feverish symptoms soon appear and the tejnperature of 
the body rises to a considerable height (103"- 105® Fahr.), 
at which it continues with but little daily variation until 
about the period of the crisis. It is, however, of import- 
ance to observe certain points connected with the tem- 
perature during the progress of this fever. TJius about 
the seventh day the acme of the fever heat has been 
reached, and a slight subsidence ( 1® or less) of the tem- 
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perature takes place in favourable cAses, and no further 
subsequent rise beyond this lowered ^evel occurs. When 
it is otherwise, the case often proves a severe one. Again, 
when the fever has advanced towards the end of th8 second 
week, slight falls of temperature fire often observed, prior 
to the extensive descent which mar](s the attainment of 
the erisis. The pulse in typhus fever is rapid (100-120 
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or more) and at first full, but later on feeble. Its condi- 
tion as indicating the strength of the heart’s action is 
watched with anxiety. The tongue, at first coated with a 
white fur, soon becomes brown and dry, while sordes (dried 
mucus, &c.) accumulate upon the teeth ; the appetite is 
gon^and intense thirst prevails. The bowels are as a rule 
constipated, tand tjio urine is diminished in amount and 
kigh-coloured. • the pliysician on ejamination may make 
out distinct enlargement , of ‘the spleen. (3) The third 
stage is characterized by the appearance of the emptim 
which generally shows itself about the fourth or fifth day i 
or later, and consists of dark red (mulberry coloured) spots 
or blotches varyihg in size from mere points to three or 
four lines in diameter, very slightly elevated above the 
skin, at first disappearing on pressure, but tending to 
become bott darker in hue and more permanent. They ! 
appear chiefly on the abdomen, sides, back, and limbs, 
and occasionally on the face. Besides this, the character- 
istic typhus rash, ther5 is usually observed a general faint 
mottling all over the surface. The typhus rash is rarely 
absent and is very important diagnostic of the disease. 
In the more severe# and fatal forms of the fever, the rash 
has all through a very dagk colour, and slight subcutaneous 
hjemorrhages {pdechm) are to be seen in abundance. After 
the appeafance of the eruption the patient’s condition 
seems to be easier, so far as regards the headache and 
discomfort which marked the outset of the symptoms; 
but this is also tb be ascribed to the tendency to pass into 
the typhous stupor which supervenes about this time, and 
becomes more marked throughout the course of the second 
•week. The patient now lies on his back, with a dull dusky 
countenance, an apathetic or stui)id expression, and con- 
tracted pupils. All the febrile symptoms already mentioned 
are fully developed, and delirium, usually of a lo^v muttering 
• • kind, but sometimes wild and maniacal (ddirium fero^c) is 
present both by night and day. The peculiar condition to 
which the term “coma vigil” is applied, in which the 
patient, though quite unconscious, lies with eyes widely 
open, is regarded, especially if persisting for any length of 
time, as an unfavourable omen. Throughout the second 
week of the attack the symptoms continue unabated ; but. 
there is in addition great prostration of strength, the pulse 
becoming very feeble, the breathing shallow and rapid, 
and often accompanied with bronchial sounds. (4) A 
crisis or favourable change takes place about the end of 
the second or beginning of the third week \on an average 
the 14th day and is marked by a more or less abrupt 
fall of the temperature (nde chart) and of the pulse, 
together with slight perspiration, a discharge of loaded 
urine, the return of moisture to the tongue, and by a 
change in the patient’s look, which clears up and shows 
signs of returning intelligence. Although the sense of 
weakness is extreme, convalescence is in general steady 
and comparatively rapid. 

Typhus fever may, however, prove fatal during any stage of its 
progress and in the wrly convalescence, eitlier from sudden failure 
of the heart’s action— a condition which is specially jpt to arise — 
from the supervention of some nervous symptoms, such as meningitis 
or of deepening coma, or from some other oomplication, such as 
bronchitis. Further, a fatal result sometimes takes place before 
the crisis fromtslieer exhaustion, particularly in the case of those 
whose physical or nervous energies have been lowered by hard 
wo^, inaaequato nourishmeijt and sleep, or intemperance, in all 
which conditions typhus fever is apt to assume an unusually 
serious form. « 

Occasionally troublesome sequel® remain behind for a greater or 
less length pf time as the effects of the fever. Among these may bo 
mentioned mental weakness or irritability, occasionally some form 
of paralysis, an inflamed condition of th^ymphatic vessels of one leg 
(the swAled leg of fever), prolonged weakness and ill health, kc. 
Gradual improvement, however, may be confidently anticipated 
and even ultimate recoveiy. 

Mor. The mortality from fypnus fever is estimated by Murchison and 

Ulity, others as averaging about 18 per cent of the cases, but itiSrarieg 


much according to the severity of tyjie (particularly in epidemics), 
the previous health and habits of the individual, and very specially 
the age,— -the pro[)ortion of deaths being in striking relation to 
the advance of life. Thus, while in children under fifteen the 
death-rate is only 5 per cent., in persons over fifty it is about 46 
per cent 

The treatment of typhus fever includes the prophylactic measures Trent- 
of attention to the sanitation of the more densely j)opulated por- ment. 
tions of towns. The opening up of cross streets intersecting those 
which are close -built and narrow, whereby fi-esh air is freely 
admitted, has done much to banish typhus fever from districts 
where previously it was endemic. Further, the enforcement of 
the law regulating the number of persons accommodated in common 
lodging-houses, and the application of the powers now vested in • 
local authorities for dealing with cases of overcrowding everywhere, 
and for isolation and treatment of the infected, have had. a like 
salutary elfcct. Where tynlms has broken out in a crowded dis- 
trict the prompt removal or the patients to a fever hospital and the 
thorough disinfection and cleansing of the infected houses are to bo 
recommended. Where, on the oUicr hand, a single case of acci- 
dentally caught typlius occurs in a member of a family inhabiting 
a well -aired house, the chance of it being communicated to others 
in the dwelling is hut small ; nevertlioless every precaution in the 
way of isolation and disinfection should be taken. 

The treatment of a typhus patient is conducted upon the same 
general principles as liavo been illustrated in other fevers (see 
t>rARLET Fever, Smatj.I'ox). Complete isolation should bo main- 
tained throughout tlio illness, and the .services of a day and a night 
nurse procured, who sliould keep a strict W'atch and preserve a record 
of the temperature and other observations, the times of feeding and 
the form of nourishment administered, as well as every otlier fact 
noticed, for the physician’s information. Due attention should be 
given to tlic ventilation and cleansing of the sick chamber. The 
main element in the treatment of this fever is good nursing, and 
especially the regular administration of nutriment, of wliich the best 
form is milk, although light plain soup may also be given. The 
food should be administered at stated intervals, not, as a rule, 
oftenci* than once in one and a half or two hours, and it will fre- 
(picntly be necessary to rouse the patient from his stupor for this 
purpose. Sometimes it is impossible to administer food by the 
mouth, in which case recourse must be Imd to nutrient enemata. 
Alcoholic stimulants are not often re(|uircd, except in the case of 
elderly and weakly persons who nave become greatly exhausted by 
the attack and are tnreatoning tocollap.se. The best indication for 
their use is that furnished by the condition of the circulation ; when 
the pulse show’s unsteadiness and undue rapidity, and the first 
•sound of the heart is but indi.stinctly heard by the stethoscope, 
tlie prompt administration of stimulants (of which the best form 
is pure spirit) W’ill often su(!necd in averting danger. Should their 
use appear to increase the rostlossnes.s or delirium they should be 
discontinued and the diffusible (ainmoniacal or ethereal) forms 
tried instead. 

Many other symptoms demand special treatment. The headache, 
which persists for days at tlie commencement and is with many a 
very distressing symptom, may be mitigated by removing the hair 
and applying cold to the head. The sleeplessness, with or without 
delirium, may be combated by quietness, by a moderately darkened 
room (although a distinction between day and night should bo made 
as regards the amount of admitted light), and by soothing and 
gentle dealing on the part of the nurse. Opiate and sedative 
medicines in any form, although recommended by many liigh 
authorities, must he given with great caution, as their use is often 
attended with danger in thi.s fever, where coma is apt to supervene. 

When resorted to, probably the safest form is a combination of the 
bromide of potassium or ammonium with a guarded amount of • 
chloral. The writer has seen alarming effects follow the administra- 
tion of opium. Occasionally the deep stupor calls for remedies to 
rouse tlie jiatient, and these may be employed in the form of mustard 
or cantharides to the surface (calves of legs, nape of neck, over ^ 
region of heart, &c.), of the cold affusion, or of enemata containing 
turpentine. Tlie height of the temperature may bo a serious 
symptom, and antipyretic remedies appear to have but a slight influ- 
ence over it as compared to that whicn they possess in typhoid fever, 
acute rheumatism, &c. The cold bath treatment, whicn libs been 
recommended, cannot bo carried out without serious risk to'lifo in 
the necessary movement of the patient. It is a well-recognized 
rule that persons suffering from typhus fever ought not to be moved • 
up in bed for any purpose after the first few days. Cold sponging 
or the hands and feet and exposed parts, or cold to the head, may 
often considerably lower the temperature. Throughout the whole 
progress of a case the condition of the bladder requires special 
attention, owing to the patient’s drowsiness, and the re^lar use 
of the catheter becomes, as a rule, necessary with the advance of 
the symptoms. • • 

^le complications and results of this fever fall to be dealt with 
according to the methods of treatment applicable to their charaotdr 
and extent 
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Typhoid ok Enteric Fever. 

Typhoid or enteric fever (evrepovy the intestine) is a con- 
tinued fever characterized mainly by its insidious onset, by 
a peculiar course of the tem{)erature, by marked abdominal 
symptoms occurring in connexion with a specific lesion of 
the bowels, by an eruption upon the skin, by its uncertain 
duration, and by a liability to relapses. 

This fever has received various names, such as gastric 
fever, abdominal typhus, infantile remittent fever, slow 
fever, nervous fever, tl'c. Dr Murchison, in reference to its 
supi)oscd origin in putridity, uses the term pythogenic 
fever, ’’ but this designation has not been generally adopted. 
Up till a comparatively recent period typhoid was not dis- 
tinguished from typhus fever. For, althougli it had been 
noticed that the course of the disease and its morbid ana- 
tomy were different from those of ordinary cases of typhus, 
it was believed that they merely represented a variety of 
that malady. The distinction between the two diseases 
appears to have been first accurately made in 1836 by 
Messrs Gerhard and Pennock of Philadelphia, and still 
more fully demonstrated by Dr A. P. Stewart of Glasgow 
(afterwards of London). Subsecpiently all doubt upon the 
subject was removed by the careful clinical and pathological 
observations made by Sir William Jenner at the London 
Nature fever hospital (1849-51). A clear distinction has been 
. establislied between the two fevers, not only as regards their 
yp 01^* phenomena or morbid features, but equally as regards their 
origin. While typhus fever is a disease of overcrowding 
and poverty, typhoid may occur where such conditions are 
entirely excluded ; and the connexion of this malady with 
specific emanations given off from decomposing organic or 
fseculent matters, or with contamination of food or water 
by the products of the disease, is now almost universally 
admitted. Alike in sporadic cases and in extensive epidemic 
outbreaks the existence of insanitary conditions in house 
drainage, water supi)ly, <!lrc., can in the majority of instances 
be made out. The question whether such conditions alone 
will suffice to beget this fever — or, in other words, its de' 
novo origin- has, as in the case of typhus, been much dis- 
cussed, and an affirmative opinion expressed by some high 
authorities. But the same remark must again be made as 
to the difficulties in the way of maintaining such a position 
in view of the evidence of the part played by microbes in 
infective processes. 

Causes of That all insanitary conditions in respect of drainage of 
its out- houses and localities furnish the most ready means for the 
break, introduction of the contagion of typhoid there is a general 
agreement, as there is equally that the mbst certain means 
of preventing its appearance or spread are those which 
provide a thoroughly trustworthy and secure drainage, a 
safe method of disposal of sewage, and a pure and abundant 
water supply. Typhoid fever is much less directly com- 
municable from the sick to the healthy than tyi)hus. The 
infective agent appears to reside in the discharges from the 
bowels, in which, particularly when exposed and under- 
going decomposition, the contagium seems to multiply and 
to acquire increased potency. Thus in sewers, drains, Ac., 
in association with putrefying matter, it may increase in- 
definitely, and by the emanations given off from such de- 
compp^ing material accidentally escaping into houses, or 
by the contamfnation of drinking water in places where 
wells or cisterns are exposed to fcecal or sewage pollution, 
the contagion is conveyed. Of the precise nature of the 
contagious principle we have as yet no full information,^ 
but there appears to be strong reason for believing that a 
specific microbe or organism plays a part in the propagation 
of the disease. Still it is obvious that for its successful 

* A bacillus frequently noticed iu certain tissues in cases of typbojd 
figver has not yet been satiifactorily proved to be an organism character- 
iftic of that disease, nor even to be constantly present. 


implantation in and effect upon the system a peculiar con- 
dition of preparedness or receptivity to the morbific agent 
must be presupposed to exist in the individual, regarding 
which also our knowledge is of the vaguest. There is 
abundant evidence that one of the vehicles for the con- 
veyance of the contagion is food, especially milk, which may 
readily become contaminated with the products of the disease 
where an outbreak of the fever has occurred in a dairy. ^ 

Typhoid fever is most commor among the young, the majority 
of the cases occurring between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five 
(Murchison). But cnildren of any age may siiffrfr, as may also, 
though more rarely, persona at or beyond middle life. It is of as 
frequent occurrence among the well-to-do as among the poor. The 
greater number of cases appear to occur iu autumn. In all countries 
this fever seems liable to prevail ; and, while some of its features 
may be modified by climate and locality, its main characters and 
it-s results are essentially the same everywhere. 

The more important phenomena of typhoid fever will bo better Patho- 
understood by a brief reference to the princij)al pathological changes logical 
which take place during the disease. These relate for the most part changes 
to the inte.stin(‘.s, in which the morbid pro^psses are highly cliaracter- of 
istic, both ns to their nature and their locality. The changes (to typhoid, 
bo presently specified) are evidently the result of the action of the 
contagium on the system, and they begin to show themselves from 
the very commencement of the fever, passing througli various stages 
during its continuance. The portion of the bowels in which they , 
occur most abundantly is the lower* part of the small intestine 
(ileum), where the “solitary glands and “ Peyer's patches on the 
mucous surface of the canal become nfibeted by diseased action of a 
definite and pi’ogressive character, which stands in disj,tinct relation 
to the symptoms exhibited by the patient in the course of the fever. 

(l) These glands, which in health arc comparatively indistinct, 
l)ecoine in tlie commencement of the fci’cr enlarged and prominent 
by infiltration due to inflammatory action in their substance, and 
consequent cell proliferation. This change usually alfects a large 
extent of the ileum, but is more marked in the lower T)ortion near 
the ileo-c«eca) valve (see Anatomy). It is generally held tliut this is 
the condition of the parts during the first eight or ten days of the 
fever. (2) These enlarged glands next undergo a juocess of slough- 
ing, the inflammatory products being cast otf either in fragments or 
cn masse. This usually takes place in the second week of the fever. ,, ^ 

(8) Ulcers are thus fonned varying in size according to the gland 
masses which have sloughed away. They may be few or many in 
number, and they exhibit certain cliaracteristic appearances. Thus 
they are frequently, but not always, oblong in shape, with their long 
axis in that of the bowel, and they have somewhat thin and ragged 
edges. They may extend through the thickness of the intestine to 
the peritoneal coat and in their progress erode blood-vessels or per- 
forat^j the bowel. This stage of ulceration exi.st8 from the second 
week onwards during the remaining period of the fever, and even , 
into the stage of convalescence. (4) In most instances these ulcers 
heal by cicatrization, leaving, however, no contraction of the calibre 
of the bowel. This stage of healing evidently occupies a consider- 
able time, since the process does not advance at an equal rate in 
the case of all thb ulcers, some of which liave been later in forming 
than others. Even when convalescence has been apparently com- 
pleted, some unhealed ulcers may yet remain and prove, particularly 
in connexion with errors in diet, a cause of rolanse of some of the 
^mptoms, and even of still more serious or fatal consequences. 

The me.senteric glands external to, but in functional relation with, 
the intestine, become enlarged during the progress of tlie fever, but 
usually subside after recovery. ' 

Besides these changes, which are well recognized, others more or 
loss important are often present. Among theses may he mentioned 
one 'which the present writer lias rcjieatedly observed in the severe 
and protracted forms of this fever, namely, marked atrophy, thin- 
ning, and softness of the coats of tlie intestines, even after the 
ulcers have healed,— o condition which may not improbably be the 
cause of that^ long- continued impairment of the runction of the 
bowels 80 often complained of by persons who have jinssed through 
an attack of ty])hoia fever. Other changes common to most fevers 
are also to be observed, such as softening of the n)mscular tissues 
generally, and particularly of the heart, and evidences of complica- 
tions affecting cliest or otner or^ns, wliich not unfrequently arise. 

The swelled leg of fever sometimes follows typhoid, as does Also 
periosteal inflanimation. 

The symptoi'ns characterizing tlie onset of typhoid fever are very Progress 
much less niarke<l than those of most other fevers, and the disease of the 
in the majority of instances sets in somewhat insidiously. Indeed, disease, 
it is no uncommon thing for patients with this fever to go about 
for a considerable time after its action has begun. The mostmiarked 
of the early symptoms are headache, lassitude, and discomfort, to- 
gether with sleeplessness and feverishness, particularly at night ; 
this last symptom is that by which the disease is most readily de- 
tected (in its early stages. The peculiar course of the temperature 
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is one of the most important diagnostic evidences of this fever. 
During the first week it has a morning range of moderate febrile 
rise, but in the evening there is a marked ascent, with a fall again 
towards morning, each morning and evening, liowever, showing 
respectively a higher point than that of the previous day, until 
about the eighth day, when in hn average case the highest point 
is attained. This varies according to the severity of the attack ; 



but it is no unusual thing to register 104® or 105® Fahr. in the even- 
ing and 103® or 104® in the morning. During the second week the 
daily range of temperature is comparatively small, a slight morning 
i*emi88ion beinjr^all that is observed. In the thiixi week the same 
condition continues more or loss ; but frequently a slight tendency 
to loweiing may bo discerned, particularly in the morning tempera- 
ture, and the febrile actioif gradually dies down as a ruio between 
the twenty-first and twenty-eighth days, although it is liable to 
recur in tlfc form of a relapse. Although tho patient may, during 
the earlier days of the fever, be able do move about, he feels languid 
and uneasy ; and usually before the first week is over he has to take 
to bed, and soonjthe eflect^ of tho attack become more apparent. 
He is restless, hot, and uncomfortable, particularly as the aay ad- 
vances, and his cheeks show a red flush, esj^ecially in the evening 
or after taking food. The aspect, however, is different from the 
oppressed stupid look which is present in typhus, and more resem- 
bles the appearance of hectic. The pulse in an ordinary case, al- 
though more rapid than normal, is not accelerated to an extent 
corresponding to the height of the temT)erature, and is, at least 
in the earlier stages of the fever, rarely above 100®. In severe and 
protracted cases, where there is eviucnce of extensive intestinal 
ulceration, the pulse becomes rapid and weak, with a dicrotic char- 
acter indicative of cardiac feebleness, The tongue has at first a 
thin whitish fur and is red at the tip and edges. It tends, however, 
to become dry, browii or glazed looking, and fissured transversely,* 
while sordes may l)e present about the lips and teeth. There is much 
thirst and in some oases vomiting. Splenic and hepatic enlarge- 
ment may be made out. From an early period in the disease abao- 
minal symptoms show themselves with greater or less distinctness 
and are frequently of highly diagnostic significance, Tho abdomen 
is somowh»it distended or tumid, and pain accompanying some 
gurgling sounds may be elicited on light pressure about the lower 
part of the right side close to the groin,— the region corresponding 
to that portion of the intestine in which the morbid changes already 
referred to are progressing. Diarrhcca ig a frequent but by no means 
constant symptom. When present it may be slight in amount, or, 
on the other hand, extremely profuse, and it conesponds as a rule 
to tho severity of the intestinal ulceration. ^The discharges are 
highly characteristic, being of light yellow colour resembling pea 
Soup in appearance. Shotud intestinal hremorrhago occur, as is not 
unfrequentV the case during some stage of the fever, they may bo 
dark brown, or composed entirely of olood. The urine is scanty 
and higli -coloured. About tho beginning, or during tho course of 
the second week*of the fever, an eruption frequently makes its 
appearance on the skin. It consists of isolated spots, oval or round 
in sha^, of a pale pink or rose colour, and of about one to one and 
a half lines in diameter. They are seen chiefly uiion the abdomen, 
chest, and back, and they come out in crops, wnich continue for 
four or five days and then fade away. At first tney are slightly 
elevated, and disappear on pressure. In some cases they are very 
few in number, and their presence is made out with difficulty ; but 
in others they are numerous and sometimes show themselves upon 
the limbs as well as upon tho body. They do not appear to have 
any relation to the severity^of the attack, and in a very consider- 
aole proportion of cases (particularly in children) they arc entirely 
absent. Besides this eruption there are not unfrejiuently numer- 
ous very faint bluish patches or blotches about half an inch in 
diameter,^ chiefly upon the bo<Ty and thighs. When present the 
rose-coloured spots •continue to come out in crops till nearly the 
end of the fever, an.d they may reappear should a relapse subse- 
ouently occur. These various eymptoms persist throughout the 
tnird week, usually, however, lucreasing in intensity. The patient 
becomes prostrate and emaciated ; tho tongue is dry and brown, the 
pulse quickened and feeble, and the abdominal symptoms more 
marked ; while nervous disturbance is exhibited in aellHum, in 
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tremors and jerkings of the muscles {suhsultus tendinum), in drowsi- 
ness, and occasionally in “coma vigil.” In severe coses the ex- 
haustion reaches an extreme degree, although even in such iustances 
tho condition is not to be regarded as hopeless. In favourable cases 
a change for the better may be anticipated between the twenty-first 
and twenty-eighth days, more usually the latter. It does not, how- 
ever, take place as in typhus by a well-marked crisis, but rather 
by what is termed a “lysis” or gradual subsidence of the febrile 
symptoms, especially noticeable in the daily decline of both 
morning and evening temperature, the lessening of dian’hoea, and im- 
provement in ])ulse, tongue, Ac. Convalescence proceeds slowly and 
18 apt to be internipted by relapses (due not unfrequeutly to errors 
in diet), which arc sometimes as severe and prolonged as the original 
attack, and are attended with equal or even greater risks. Should 
such relapses repeat themselves, the case may be protracted for two 
or throe months, but this is comparatively rare. 

Death in ty[)lioid fever usually lakes place from one or other of Causes of 
the following causes. (1 ) Exhaustion, in the second or third weeks, death in 
or later. Tlie attending symptoms are increasing emaciation, weak- typhoid, 
ness of the ])ulse, and cadaveiic aspect. Sometimes sinking is 
sudden, jiartaking of some of tho characters of a collapse, (2) 
Hiemorrhago from the intestines. The evidence of this is exhibited, 
not only in the evacuations, but in the sudden fall of temperature 
and rise in nulse-rate, together with great pallor, faintness, and rapid 
sinking. Sometimes Ineniorrhage, to a dangerous and even fatal 
extent, takes place from the nose. (3) Perforation of an intestinal 
ulcer. This gives rise, as a rule, to sudden and intense abdominal 
])aiii, together with vomiting and signs of collapse, viz., a rapid 
flickering pulse, cold clammy skin, and the marked fall of tempera- 
ture. Symptoms of peritonitis (see Peritonitis) <juickly supervene 
and add to tho patient’s distress. Death usually takes place within 
24 hours. Occasionally peritonitis, apart from perforation, is tho 
cause of death. (4) Oc(!asionally, but rarely, hyperpyrexia (excessive 
fever). (6) Complications, such as pulmonaiy or cerebral inflamma- 
tion, bedsoms, Ac. 

Certain seqiiehe are sometimes observed, tho most important 
being the swelled leg, periostitis affecting long bones, general ill- 
health, and antemia, with digestive difliculties, often lasting for a 
long time, and sometimes issuing in phthisis. Occasionally, after 
severe cases, mental weakness is noticed, but it is usually of com- 
paratively short duration. 

The mortality in tvphoid fever varies with tho character of tho Mor- 
outbreak, tho general nealth and surroundings of the individuals tality. 
attacked, and other conditions. At one time it was regarded as, 
on an average, about the same as that of typhus ; but under modern 
methods of treatment the chances of recovery arc much greater, and 
tho death-rate may he stated as about 12 per cent, or perhaps some- 
what less. 

Tho treatment embraces those prophylactic measures which aim Trcat- 
at preventing tho escape of sewer gases into dwelling-houses by meat, 
careful attention to tho drainage and plumber-work, and also secure 
an abundant supply of pure, water for domestic use (see Hygiene, 
Sewerage, and Ventilation). AVhen an outbreak of the fever 
occurs in a family, all such matters should be specially inquired 
inV-o, and the sources of milk supply carefully scnitinizod. The 
discharges from the bowels of the typhoid patient should bo at once 
disinfected with carbolic acid or other similar agent, and the greatest 
care taken as to their disposal, with tho view of obviating any risk 
of contamination tf drinking-water, Ac. The geiiei-al management 
is conducted upon the same principles as are observed in the caso 
of typhus, except that in typhoid fever very special care is neces- 
sary in regard to diet Milk, the great value of which os a fever- 
food was first clearly set forth by Prof. Gnirdner, is of eminent 
service in typhoid, but it must bo administered with duo regard to 
time and to the digestive iKiwers of tho patient When given too i 
frequently or in too groat quantity it may/ by its ini|)erfect digestion, 
prove a source of irritation to the bowels. Even when given with 
every care it may fail to agree, as is proved by the presence of un- 
digosteil curd in the evacuations. In such a case its admixture 
w'ith lime w’ater or with peptonizing agents may render its digestion 
less difficult, but sometimes its use must for a time be suspended. 

It is however, rare that milk cannot be borne when carefully ad- 
ministered. Parley water or simple soups, such as chicken broth, 
beef-tea, Ac., are occasionally useful either iw substitutes for or 
adjuvants to milk. All through tho fever the patient should bo 
fed at regular per^ds — not, as a rule, oftener than once in one and 
a half or^wo hours — although in the intervals water or other fever^ 
drink may be given from time to time. In convalescence the diet 
Should still be largely milk and soft matters, such as custards, light 
puddings, meat Julies, boiled bread ami milk, Ac., but other solid 
focKlfl, with tho exception of fish, should be for a long time avoided. 

In changing the diet it is of importance to note its effect upon 
the temperature, which may sometimes be considerably disturbed 
from this cause, even after the apparent subsidence of all f|^rile* 
motion. Stimulants, although unnecessary in a large proportion 
of coses, are occasionally called for when there is great exhaustion, 
and in prolonged attacks. Tlieir effect, however, should be care- 
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fully watched. They are usually best administered in the form of 
pure spirit. 

Tlie more prominent symptoms which mark the course of typhoid 
fever fre(iuently call for special treatment. Thus, when the fever 
continues long, with little break in its course, the employment of 
remedies to control its action (antipyretics) may often be resorted 
to with benefit. Su(!]i dmgs as (juininc, salicin, salicylic acid, and 
salicylate of soda, kairin, antipynn, antifebrin, &c. (in ten to thirty 
grain doses of one or other), may frequently break in upon the con- 
tinuity of the fever, and by markedly lowering the temperature 
relieve for a time the body from a source of waste, ancl aid in 
tranquillizing the excited neiTous system. The times for their 
administration are cither one or two hours before the usual maximum 
Icmperaturo or during the period of remission. These remedies 
may, however, fail, or uy inducing sickness or great prostration and 
depression of the circulation require to be discontinued. For a 
similar purpose the cold bath is recommended by many high 
authorities and is regularly employed in Germany. The method 
recommended by Lieberineister is this: ^‘When the temperature 
rises above 104*Falir., the patient should he placed in a hath of 
about Dl**, which is gradually cooled down by the addition of cold 
water to eS** Fahr., and remain immersed for twenty or thirty 
minutes, the limbs being all the while gently rubbed. He should 
then be put back into bed.” Another method is that of Dr Brand 
of Stettin: “When the patient’s temperature attains 102“ Fahr., 
ho should he jdaced in a tej)i«l hath of 70“ and allowed to remain 
till a sense of coldness or sliivering is produced, wliich usually 
occurs in from five to twenty minutes.” By such means no doubt 
the temperature can often be reduced 2“ or 3“ Fahr., hut it is very 
apt to rise again and the bath must then he repeated. It is claimed 
by the advocates of this method of treatment that it has been suc- 
cessful in diminishing greatly the mortality of typhoid fever, but 
they hold at the same time that its success in largo measure depends 
upon its einidoyment from an early stage in the disease. British 
pnysicians are much divided upon the point, many high authorities 
agreeing iu its marked utility, while others no less eminent regard 
it as fraught with danger from the frequent movement of the 
}>atient from bed, the .sliock to the system, and the risk of hemor- 
rhage, ])ncumonia, or other complications, and as a jdaii of treat- 
ment dirticult of being carried out in ordinary practice. Although 
employed in some hwer hospitals and with ap[)arcnt success, it has 
not yet comnnuided itself for general adoption. Other methods of 
applying cold, while probably less (drectiial than the hath, are much 
more available, as, for example, the tepid or cold pack, the frequent 
.sponging of portions of the bodjy witri cold water, or the ajipUca- 
tion of icebags to the head. The present writer has resorted to 
these methods in many cases of typhoid fever, with the effect of 
markedly low'eriiig a high temperature. When diarrheca is ex- 
cessive it may be restrained by such remedies as chalk, bismuth, 
Dover’s powder, kc. Hjcmorrhage is dealt with by preparations of 
ergot, or by acetate of loa<l, gallic acid, or other styptics. In the 
event of perforation of the bowel opium is the only means avail- 
able to le.ssen the distress attending that fatal occurrence. 

In the convalescent stage, and even after apparently complete 
recovery, the utmost care should be observed by the patient as to 
diet, all hard and indigestible substances being dangerous from 
their tendency to imtate or reopen unhealed ulcers, and bring on 
a relapse of tne fever or cause a sudden perforation. Ijastly, the 
general health demands careful attention for q length of time, 
in view of tlic remoter risks of chest and other diseases already 
alluded to. 


Helapsino Fever. 

This IS a continued fever occasionally appearing as an 
epidemic in communities suffering from scarcity or famine. 
It is characterized mainly by its sudden invasion, with 
violent febrile symptoms, which continue for about a week 
and end in a crisis, but are followed, after another week, 
by a return of the fever. 

This disease has received many other names, the best 
known of which are famine fever, short fever, synocha, 
bilious lelapsing fever, recurrent typhus, and spirillum 
fever. ‘As in the? case of typhoid, relapsing fever was long 
believed to be simply a form of typhus. ‘The distinction 
between them appears to liave been first clearly established 
in 1826, in connexion with an epidemic in Ireland. Out- 
breaks of relapsing fever have occurred in all parts of the 
world at times and in places where famine has arisen ; but 
the disease has been most closely observed and studied in 
•epidemics in Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, Poland, 
Russia, America, and India. It has frequently been found ^ 
to t)revail along with an epidemic of typhus fever. 


Relapsing fever is highly contagious, and appears, like typhus, Causes of 
to be readily communicated by the exhalations from the body. With origina- 
rospect to the nature of the contagion, certain important and inter- tion. 
c.sting observations have been maae. In 1878 Obermeier discovered 
in the blood of persons suffering from relapsing fever minute 
organisms in the form of spiral filaments of the genus Spirochsate 
(see vol. xxi. p. 899, fig. 1, n), measuring in length ^ to 
inch and in breadth rshis to inch, and poasessdip of rotatory 
or twisting movements. This organism kas rtetiyed j;he name of 
S2nrillum ohermeieH. It appears to be present in abundance dur- ^ 
iiig the height of the febrile symptoiiyi, and is not seen during the 
interval until the relapse is impending, when it is again present as 
before. This observation has been confiniied by numerous investi- 
gators, and it has been found that inoculation with the blood 
containing these Spinlht produced the symptoms of relapsing fever 
in both men and animals. Comparatively little Is as yet known of 
the life-history of these organisms, and tlie question whether tliey 
are to be regarded as the jirime source o^ the disease or as mere 
accompaniments affords ground for difference of opiniom. (see Path- 
OLOOV, vol. xviii. p. 403) ; nevertheless their discovery j^nd the con- 
ditions of their presence already mentioned are noteworthy facts in 
reference not only to the pathology of this fever but also to the 
general doctrine of infectivoncss in disoaso- processes. The most con- 
stantly recognized factor in the origin and spread of relapsing fever 
is destitution ; hut this cannot be regarded as more than a predis- 
posing can.8c favouring the reception and propagatio,n\)f the morbific 
agent, since in many lands widespread and des/.ructive famines have 

I irevailed witkout any outbreak of this fever. Instances, ti)o, have 
>een recorded where epidemics were disfinctly associated with over- 
crowding rather than with privation. Relapsing fever is most 
commonly met with in the young. One attacK docs nof appear to 
protect from others, but rather, according to some auttiorities, en- 
genders liability. 

The extreme contagiousness of relap.vtig fevers lias occasionally Its con 
been shown by its spreading widely when introduced into a district, tagious- 
oven among those who had not become predisposed by destitution ueas. 
or other depressing conditions. The contagion, like that of typhus, 
appears to be most active in the immediate vicinity of the patient i 
and to be greatly lessened by the access of fresh air. It is capable 
of being conveyed by clothing. The incubation of the disease is 
about one week. The symptoms of the fever then show themselves 
with ^cat abruptness and violence by a rigor, accompanied with 
pains in the limbs and severe headache. The febrile phenomena 
are very marked, and the temperature quickly rises to a nigh point 



(105“-107® Fahr.), at which it continues with little variation, while 
the pulse is rapid (100-140), full, and strong. There is intense 
thirst, a dry bro\Mi tongue, bilious vomiting, tenderness over the 
liver and spleen, and occasionally jaundice. Sometimes a peculiar 
bronzy appearance of the skin is noticed, but theiio is no character- 
istic rash as in typhus. There is much prostration of strength. 

After the continuance of these symptoms for a period of from five 
to seven days, the temperature suddenly falls t 9 the normal point 
or below it, the pulse becomes correspondingly slow, and a profuse 
perspiration occurs, while the severe hcada^o disappears and the 
appetite returns. Except for a sense of weakness, tne patient feels 
well and may even return to work, but iu some cases there remains 
a condition of great debility, accompanied with rheui^atic pains in 
the limbs. This state of freedom from fever continues for about a 
week, wdicn there occurs a well-marked relapse with scarcely less 
abruptness and severity than in the first attack, and the whole 
symptoms are of the same character, but they do not, as a rule, 
continue so long, and they terminate in a crisis in three or four 
days, after which convalescence proceeds satisfactorily. Second, 
third, and even fourth relapses, however, may occur in eifceptional 
cases. 

The mortality in relapsing *fevei; is comparatively small, afibut 6 Mor- 
por cent, being the average death-rate in epidemics (Murchison), tality, 
The fatal cases occur mostly from the cdhiplicstions common to &c. 
continued fevers. The treatment is cssentiaMy the same as that 
for typhi|3 fever (see above). (J. 0. A.) 
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TYPOGEAPH Y 


Part L—Historical. 

rriYPOGRuA-PHY (writing by types) is the art of print- 
X* ing (fast-metal) movable types on paper, vellum, <kc. 
It is quite, diitmct, not only from writing, but from xylo- 
graphy or wood-engraving, t/., the* art of cutting figures, 
letters, or worda on blocks of wood and taking impressions 
from such Clocks, by means of ink or any other fluid 
coloured substance, on paper or vellum. 

Possibly the easiest attempt to describo the art of typograj^hy 
is that ill the Dmatus issued by Peter Schoeffer, perhaps before 
1466, the colophon qf which says that it was finished “ Arte nova 
imprimendi sen caracteiizaudi rfrom chnracter = letter] . , . absque 
calami exaittione.” Fust and Sclioelfer in the Mainz psalter of 
1457 said tl^t it was formed by an “adinventio artiticiosa impri* 
mendi ac caracterizandi absque calami ulla exarationo." The colo- 
phon of the Catholicon of 1460 is more precise, and says that the 
oook was printed '‘non t'alami, still, aut penme sutfragio, sod mira 
patronarura formarumque concordia, proporcione, ac modulo.” In 
1462 Albrecht Ptister had ” gedrucket ” tne Four Histories, In the 
Liber Sextus Le^retalium, published in 1465, Fust and Schoeffer 
say that it was completed “non atramento [“atramento comrauni,” 
in the Aistinianus of 1468^nd 1472], plumali cann6 neque uerea, 
sed artificiosa nuadam adinventione imprimendi sen caracterizandi,” 
a phrase which they slightly varied in Cicero’s Officia, issued in 
the same fear: "non atramento, [dumali canna neque serea, sed 
arte quadaifl perpulcra.” The edition of St. Jerome's Epistles of 
1470 18 said to have been completed by an "ars impressoria,” the 
Decretum Oratiam of 1472 by an "ars queedam iugeniosa impri- 
mendi,” the Dyalogus of 1478 by an "ars magistra.” We hnd 
further— ‘^ars sancta” or ‘‘divina,” “nova ars scribeiidi,” “novum 
exscribendi genus [)ro|X) diviiium,” “sculptoria archetyiMjrum ars,” 
“ars mirifica formandi,” “ars excusoiia,” “ nova imprimendi ratio,” 
"are pressur®,” "chalcoty|)a ars,” " chalcographia ” (1472 and 
later), "chalcographia excusoria impressoriaque,” "libraria im- 
pressio,” " empryntynge ” (Caxton, 1482), “prentcroi” {Schoeffer, 
1492), "truckery” (1506), "impression des livroa” (1498), and 
"prenten.” 

The early printers called themselves, or were called by others, 
"librorum prothocaragmatici ” {Gramm, lihythm.f 1468), "impres- 
sores librorum,” "exsoulptor librorum” (Jenson, 1471), "chal- 
cographus” (1478; Hain, 13036), "magistor artis impressorhe,” 
" boeckprinter ” ; and during the 16th century wo find them still 
frequently called " chalcotypus ” and " chalcographus. ” 

The types were at first designated more by negative than positive 
expressions. In 1468 they were called "caragma,” later on "car- 
acter” or "character,” ‘‘nrchotipa} not®” (1473 ; Hain, 13036), 
"sculptoria archetyporum ars,” "chalcotypa ars,” "forma*,” "ar- 
tificiosissimsB imprimendorum librorum forrasB.” Wo soon hear 
also of the process and material by which they were produced. 
The Grammatica of 1468, published by Schoeffer says that it W'as 
“ cast ” (sum fusus libellus). In 1471 “ ajneaj formul® ” are 8|)oken 
of ; and Bernaribis Cenninus and his son say that they had printed 
the Virgil “exnrcssis ante calibe caractcribus etdoinde fusia Uteris” 
(with letters first cut into steel and then cast). In 1473 Friedrich 
Creusner at Nuremberg says that he had " cut ” (sculpsit) the work 
of Diogenes (Hain, 6192). Johan Zoiner of Ulm says in 1474 that 
he had perfected a book, not with the pen, but with letters of metal 
(stagneis caracteribus). In 1474 Joh. Ph. do Lign^mine speaks of 
"metallicfP formte.” In 1476 Husner of Strasburg represents the 
Nider as being prfnted with “ letters cut of metal (litteris sculptis 
artificiali corto conatu ex ®re).” Nicolas Jenson printed in 1480 
with letters "cut and cast” (sculptis ac conflatis). 

The word typogr^phus does not seem to occur before 1488, when 
it was used in the preface of P. Stephanus Dulcini^s Scalae to the 
Astronomkon of Manilius, printed in that year at Milan by Antonins 
Zarotus in 1498 Erasmus uses it in a letter (dated 18th Feb. ) to 
Ohristianus, a Lubock merchant;* and in 1517 Johan Schoeffer 
applies the wft’d to himself in the, colophon of the .ffineas Sylvius 
puolished by him. But of the use of the word typographia no 
earlier instance is known than 1520, in which year Gerardus Novio- 
magus (=Qeldenhauriu8) in his Lucubratiuncula de BcUavonm 
Insula to Nicol. Buscoducensis, dated 1520) says : "inventa 
Germanorum . . . bfimbarda videlicet, typographia, pyxis char- 
taque nauiica ; ” and Johan Schott, a printer of Strasburg, in the 
O^r, Ptolem, publfched by him, describes his grandfather, Johan 
Menteljin, as “primus typographia kventor.” Gerardus, it may 
be added, borrowed the whole Tfkssam from Pet. Montanus (IL 1 
Adag.j published a, 1504), who nas chalcographia instead of typo- 

^ Maittaiqe, AnndUs Typogr,, i. 608, note 1. 
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graphia. Mecrman indeed* speaks of a use of the word typographia 
(or at least of tyi^graphus) earlier than 1520, and refers to the preface 
of Bernardinus Verotiensis in the edition of Tibullus, Catullus, and 
Propertius published at Venice in 1493 by Symon ^vikqua, "at 
least,” Meerman adds, "as it (the preface) is read in the Annal, 

Typogr, of Maittaire, i. 660, 2d ed,^ But on page 560 Maittaire 
(motes the first two lines of Bernardinus’s preface (till didt) and 
then adds: " Griecis characteribus destitutus, typqgraphus necesse 
habuit hiatus in commentano hie illic reliniiuere,"’ which is evi- 
dently Maittaire’s own remark, not that of Bernardinus. The pre- 
sent writer at least has been unable to find such a passage in the 
Tibullus. * ® 

Although the art of writing and that of block-printing 
both differ widely from printing with movable metal types, 
yet this last process seems to have been such a gradual 
transition from block-printing, and block-printing in its 
turn to have been such a natural outcome of the many 
trials that were probably made to produce books in some 
more expeditious manner than could be done with hand- 
writing, that a cursory glance at these two processes will 
not seem out of place, all the less as a discussion on the 
origin and progress of typography could hardly be under- 
stood without knowing the state of the literary develoj)- 
ment at the time that printing appeared. 

The art of printing, i.c., of impressing (by means of First 
certain forms and colours) figures, pictures, letters, words, attempt# 
lines, whole page.s, d:c., on other objects, as also the art of 
engraving, which is inseparably connected with printing, 
existed long before the 15th century. Not to go back to 
remoter essays, there is reason to suppose that mediajval 
kings and princes (among others William the Conqueror) 
had their monograms cut on blocks of wood or metal in 
order to impress them on their charters. Such impressions 
from stamps are found instead of seals on charters of the 
15th century. Manuscripts of the 12th century show 
initials which, on account of their uniformity, are believed 
to have been impressed by means of stamps or dies.^ But 
the idea of multiplying representations from one engraved 
plate or block or other form was unknown to the ancients, 
whereas it is predominant in what we call the art of block- 
printing, and especially in that of typography, in w'hich 
the same types can be used again and again. 

Blpck-printing and printing with movable types seem to have East 
been practised in China and Japan long before they were known in Asiatic 
Eurojie. It is said that in the year 175 the text of the Chinese printing, 
classics was cut upon tablets, whmh were erected outside the uni- 
versity, and that impressions were taken of them, some of which 
are said to be still ^n existence. Printing from wooden blocks can 
be traced as far back as the 6th century, when the founder of the 
Buy dynasty is said to have had the remains of the classical books 
enpaved on wood, though it was not until the 10th century that 
printed books became common. In Japan the earliest example of 
Dlock-printing dates from the period 764-770, when the empress 
Shiyau-toku, in pursuance of a vow, had a million small wooden 
toy pagodas made for distribution among the Buddhist temples and 
monasteries, each of which was to contain a dhfirani out of the 
Buddhist Scriptures entitled “ Vimala nirbhasa Sfitra,” printed on 
a slip of paj)er about 18 inches in length and 2 in width, which was 
rolled up and deposited in the body of the pagoda under the spire. 

In a Journal of the period, under the year 987, the expression 
“printed” book” {suriEofi) is found applied to a cojiy of the Bud- 
dhist canon brought back from China oy a Buddhist priest. This, 
of course, must have been a Chinese edition ; but the uSq of the 
term implies that printed books were already kilown in Japan. It 
is said that the Chkiese printed with movable types (of clay) from 
the middle of the 11th century. The authorities of the British* 

Museum exhibit as the earliest instance of Corean books printed 
with movable types a work printed in 1387. To the Coroans is 
attributed the invention of copper types in the beginning of the 
15th century ; and an inspection of books bearing dates of that 


* Orig. Typogr, y i. p. 82, note cx, , 

^ Passavant, Le Peintre-Qraveitr^ i. 18, Leipsic, 1860-64 ; ifcha 
Jackson, Wood^EngTamng^ London, 1839 ; Bucher, Gesch, der ied^ 
KUnste, r». 362 sq, 
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I Dypold Labor (Lauber), a teacher and transcriber at Hagenau in 16th- 
Gevmany, is known to have carried on a busy trade in manuscripts century 
I just about the time of the invention of printing. His prospectuses, books, 
in handwriting of about the middle of the L^tli century, announce written, 
that whatever books peoide wish to have, large or small, “geistlich 
Oder woltlich, hubsch gemolt,” are all to bo found at Dypold Lauber’s 
the scribe. He liad in stock QfJita Roinanorum, mil den Viguren 
gemolt; poetical works {Parcival, Tristany Freidank) ; romance of 
chivalry (Der Wiifarn RitUr ; Von eime Kilter der sin 

eigen Hertze gab umb einer schonen Frowen willen ; 'i)er Ritter unter i; 
dem Zuher) ; Biblical and legendary works {A Rimed Bible ; A 
Psaltery Latin and (knnan ; Einstein und Eva.igelicn durch das 
Jor ; Vita Christy ; Das gantze Passional y winterteil uM summerteil ; 
devotional books (Bellial ; Per Helen Trost ; Der Roseiikrantz ; Die 
zekn Oehot mit Qlosen; Small Bette - Bileher) \ and books for the 
people {Oide hewehrte Arlznien-BUcher \ GemolU Loss-Bilchery i.e.y 
fortune- tel ling books ; Schachtzabel gemolt). The lower educational 
books consisted for the most mrt of the Ahecedariay containing the 
alphabet, the Lord’s payer, tno creed, and one or two prayers ; the 
Donatusy a short Latin grammar extracted from the work of ^Elius 
Donatus, a Roman grammarian of the 4th century, a.id distinctly 
mentioned in a school ordinance of Bautzen of 1418 ; the Doctrinahy 
a Latin grammar in leonine verse, e,ompijiod hy Alexander Callus 
(or De Vnia Dei), a minorite of Brittany of the 13th century ; the 
Summula Logiea of IVtrns Hispanus (afterwards Pope John aXL], 
used in the teaching of logic and dialectics ; and Dionysius Cato’s 
Distkha de Moribnsy and its supplement called FaeetuSy with the 
Floretus of St, Bernard, used in the teaching ot morals. At^^elps to 
the clergy in their attempts to edueattf the lower cla.sse8, and as a 
means of assisting ami promoting inivato devotion, there were 
picture books accom}>Rnied with an easy explanatory for the 
most part representations of the iny.stic relation betw^ecn the Old 
and New Testaments (typology). Among these books the Biblia 
Pau^rurn'^ stands first. It represents pictorially the life and 
passion of Christ, and there exist MSS.’ of it as early as the 13th 
century, iu some cases beautifully illuminated.^ A richly illumi- 
nated MS. of it, executed in the Netherlands c. 1400, is in the 
British Museum (}(rcss-mark, King’s, 5), and also fragments of one of 
the 14th century (press-mark, 31,303). A remodelling and develop- 
ment of this work is the Specnivm Humana! SalmiioniSy a work in 
rhyme of the 14th century, wliich in forty-five chapters represents 
the Bible history interwoven with Mariolatry and legend. Of this 
work the Paris national library and arsenal library each possesses a 
MS. composed in 1324, whereas the British Museum has nine MSS. 

(six being illuminated) of the 14th and 16th centuries, written iu 
the Netherlands, Germany, France, and England, one (press-mark, 

' 16,678) hearing the distinct date 1379 an<i another (press-mark, 

Egerton, 878) that of 1436. A work of a similar nature is the 
Apocalypsisy of which at least two recensions with illustrations may 
he pointed out. One gives the text as we know it, with or without 
commentary, for which r/. Brit. Mns., 17,333 (French), 18,633 
(French, but written in England), Reg. 2 D. xiii., and 22,493 
(French),— all four early 14th century. Another is more a short 
history or biography of St John, but the illustration^ follow those 
of the former work very closely ; rf. Brit. Mus., 19,896 (16th century, 
German). It is this last recension which agrees with the block- 
hook to be mentibned hereafter. Other devotional works are the 
Ars M<oriendiy the Antichridy and other works which will be found 
mentioned among the block-books. 

Bloch-Printing or Xylography. 

When all this writing, transcribing, illuminating, <fec., Block- 
had reached their period of greatest development, the art printing, 
of printing from wooden blocks (block-printing, xylography) 
on silk, cloth, &c., vellum, and paper made its appearance 
in Europe. It .seems to have been practised, so far as we 
have evidence, on cloth, d:c., and vellum as early as the 12th 
century,^ an^ on pa})er as far back as the second half of 
the 14th century, while it was largely employed in the 
early part of the 15th in the production of (1) separate 
leaves (called hiefs.^ from hrm^ scriptiim), conjoining either 
a picture prmty shortened from the Fr. emprint^ 

empreintey and already used by Chaucer, C. T.y 6186, 9ix- 
text, D. 604, pnnUy prenUy preentey and in other early 
English documents ; also called in colloc^uial German Helgey 
Helgleiriy or Ilalge) or a piece of text, or both together; 
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period seems to show that they used such types, even if they did 
not invent them.* 

From such evidence as we have it would seem that 
Europe is not indebted to the Chinese or Japanese for the 
art of block-printing, nor for that of printing with movable 
types. 

In Eiiro])p, as late as the second half of the 14th cen- 
tury, every book (including school and prayer books), and 
every })ul)lic and ])rivate document, proclamation, bull, 
letter, etc., was written by hand ; all figures and pictures, 
even playing-cards and images of saints, were drawn with 
the pen or painted with a brush. In the 1.3th century 
tliere already existed a kind of book trade. The organi- 
zation of universities as well a.s that of large eccle.siastical 
establishments was at that time incomplete, especially in 
Italy, France, and Germany, without a staff of scribes and 
transcribers (smptores)y illuminators, lenders, sellers, and 
custodians of books (stafionnrn lihrornmy lihrani)y and per- 
gaynenarrly i.e.y persons who jirepared and sold the vellum 
or parchment reejuired for books and documents. The 
])ooks sui)plie(l were for the most part legal, theological, 
and educational, and are calculated to have amounted to 
above one hundred different works. As no book or docu- 
ment was approved unless it had some ornamented and 
illuminated initials or cajutal letters, there was no want 
of illuminators. The workmen scribes and transcribers 
were, perlia))S without exce[)tion, caligraphers, and the 
illuminators for the most part artists. Beautifully written 
and richly illuminated manuscripts oii vellum became 
objects of luxury which were eagerly bought and treasured 
up by princes and peojile of distinction. Burgundy of 
the 15th century, with its rich literature, its wealthy 
towns, its love for art, and its .school of painting, was in 
this respect the centre of Euro[>o, and the libraries of its 
dukes at Brussels, Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, <fec., contained 
more than three thousand beautifully illuminated MSS. 

In speaking of the writing of the manuscripts of the 
15th and two preceding centuries, it is essential to dis- 
tinguish, iu each country, between at least four different 
classes of writing, and two of these must be again sub- 
divided each into two cla.sses. All these different kinds of 
writing were, in the first instance, taken as models for 
cutting such portions of text as were intended to illustrate 
and explain the figures iu block-books, and afterwards as 
models for the types used in the ])rinting of books and 
documents. 

(1) The bou/c band, that is, the ordinary writing of legal, tlico- 
logical, and devotioFial books, was used by tlie otficial transcribers 
of tlie universities and churches. ’Pheso men had received a more 
or less learned education, and conseipiently wrote or transcribed 
books witli a certain ])retenee of uinlerstanding them and of l)eing 
!ible to write, with greater ra})idity than the ordinary ealigrapher. 
Hence their writing may be callcil {a) tlie current or cursive book 
hand, of which a good many illustrations may be found in Wilh. 
iSchum, Kirmpbt Codkuni Amplon. Erf urtensium. Quite distinct 
from this cuireiit writing, and much (dearer and more distinct, is 
(h) the upright or set book haiuiy which was employed by some 
writers who worked for universities and churches, and also by a good 
many who may la? presumed to liave worked in large cities and com- 
mercial towns for schools and the people in general wdthout uni- 
versity connexion. (2) In the church hand (Gothic or black letter) 
were produced transcripts of the Bible, missals, psalters, and other 
works intended for use iu ( Imn dies and private ]»laeea of worship. 
This wviiing wo may again subdivide into two classes,— (a) the orna- 
mental or caligraphk writing, found exclusively in books intended 
for use in churclics or for the private use of Wealthy ajid distin- 
' guished iieraons, and [h] the ordinary upright or set church hand, 
employed for less ornamental and less extensive books, (8) The 
letter hand may be said to be intermediate netween the sot literary 
book hand and the set literary church hand, and to differ but little 
from either. It was ermiloyod in all public documents of the 
nature of a letter, (4) The enurt or charter hand was used for 
. (diarters, title-deeds, papal bulls, &c. 

*'8ee Ern. Satow, “On the Early Hist, of Printing in Japan,” ip 
Trans. Asint. Soc. of Japan, x. 48 sq.; and Stan. Julien, “Documents 
eurrArt d’Imprimer,” &c., iu Journ. Asiat., ser., ix, 506. 


* We find this title applied to at le^ast three works,— (1) the well- 
known block -hook, of which 4ve speak below, (2) a treatise “ iif qua de 
vltiis et virtutibus agitur,” and (8) a work in rhyme hy Alexander 
Gallus. 

3 See Laib and Schwarz, Biblia Pauperumy Zurich, 1867. 

* Wfdgel, Apfilnge, i. 10. 
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£Uid of (2) whole block-books, sometimes consisting of half 
picture and half text, or wholly of text, or altogether of 
picture.^ It is, however, certain that about 1400 xylo- 
graphy was known all over Germany, Flanders, and Holland. 

In these blocks, as in wood-engraving now, the lines to be printed 
were in relief The block, after the picture or tbe text had been 
<«n^aved upon it, was first thoroughly wetted with a tliin, watery, 
j>ale brown ^nateri^, much resembling distemper ; then a sheet of 
damp panes wi« taid ujibn it, and the back of the paper was care- 

* fully rubbed with some kind of ^labbor fir buriiishcr, usually called 

afrotton, till an the ridges of the carved block had 

been transferrid to the paj)er. In this fashion a sheet could only 
be printed on one side (ano})isthographie) ; and in some copies of 
block-books we find the sides on wliidj there is no printing pasted 
together so as to mvo the woik the appearance of an ordinary book. 
'J'liero aro only atew block-books wliich do not possess this char- 
acteristic, as the Lrgmd of St SirnUias in the royal library of 
Brussels, Das ZeifglOckkin in the Bamberg library {cf. Falkenstein* 
p. 49), Dics^cistlich und wdtlkh lioui at Althorp and Gotha {cf, 
Falkenstein„p. 46) ; but these belong to tbe end of the 15tb century, 
and therefore to a later period than tbe ordinary block-books. Con- 
seqifently, if a man wanted to set up as a printer of briefs or books, 
he needed no ap|)aratus1jut a set of wood-blocks and a rubber. 

Formerly it was the general opinion that playing-cards bad 
been the first products of xylography; but tbe earliest that have 
been preserveefk) us are done by hand, while tbe printed ones date 
from the 15th ccntui*y, therefore from a period in which woodcuts 
were alifady used for othci^ purposes. It is bclicvecf that some of 
tlie wood engravings and block-books were printed in monasteries. 
Block- In a necrology of the Franciseaii monastery at N<)rdlingen, which 
printers, corm^s to tlie beginning of the 1 oth century, this entry occurs : 
“ VJI. Id. Augusti, obiit Frater h. Luger, laycus, optiinus incisor 
lignorum ” ; and on some of the engravings we find the arms of 
certain monastertes, wbiclf may, however, merely mean that they 
were printed for, not in, those monasteries. The registers of Ulm 
mention several wood-engrnv(U’s {fvrinschieidcr\—\n 1398 a certain 
Ulricdi ; in J ill Heinrich Peter von Erolzlieiin, Joerg, and another 

• Heinrich ; in 1442 Ulrich and Licnhart; in 1447 Claus (Nicolas), 
Stofi'el (Christopher), and Johann ; in 1455 Wilhelm ; in 1461 
Meister Ulrich, &c. In a register of taxes of Ndrdlingeii we find 
from 1428 to 1452 a certain Wilhelm Kegeler Tnentioned as brief- 
trilckrr; in 1453 his widow is called alt hrUftrikbirin* and in 
1 461 bis brotlier Wilhelm is registered for the same craft. At Muiuz 
there was a printer, Ilenne Cruse, in 1440. At Nuremberg we find 
in 1449 Hans, a formchneider^ while his son Junglinns exercised 
the same industry from 1472 to 1490. Hans von Pfcdcrslieim [irintcd , 
at Frankfort in 1459, and Peter Scliott at Strasburg in 1464. A 
certain George Glockondon exercise<l the same trade at Nuremberg 
tdl 1474, wlien he died, being succeeded by a sou and afterwards 
by a grandson. In Flanders a Jan de Printere was established at 
Antwerp in 1417 ; and printers and wood engravers {houte hild- 
siiytc.rs) worked there in 1442 {Privileges of the Corparatmi of St 
lAike at AnUver[)). At Bruges priniers and heeldemnkers (makers, 
engravers of images) were enumerated in 1454 among tlie members 
of the fraternity of St J ohii the Evaiigelivst. Tlic printers of playing 
cards seem to have constituted a separate class. These entries show 
that about the middle of the 15th century there were men who 
exercised the art^of wood-engraving ami printing as a trade or craft. 
It seems jilso certain that wealthy persons and religious institutions 
were wont to possess sets of hloirks, and, when occasion arose, tliey 
printed a set of sheets for piaiscntation to a friend, or in the case of 
monasteries for sale to the passing pilgrim. A printer of briefs or 
block -books had no need to serve an appreiiticcsliip ; any neat- 
handed man could print for himself. We learn from the inventory 
of the possessions of Jean do Hinsberg, bishop of Liege (1419-1455), 
and his sister, a nun in the convent of Bethany, near Mecdilin, that 
they possessed “unum instrumentum ad iinprimendas scripturas ct 
ymagiues,” and “novcm printe lignee ad impriineudas yiiiagines 
cum quatuordccim* aliis lapideis printis.” These entries would 
seem to indicate that people purchased engi’avod blocks of wood 
or of stone from the woodcutter rather than iDooks from a printer. 

®®rly The earliest dated woodcut that wo know of is the St Christopher 
dated of 1423, preserved in the library of Lord Snen(!cr at Altlioq>. The 
wood-en- Mary engraviflg, which is preserved at Brussels and apparently 
gravings. bears the date mccccxviii., is now declared to be of 1468, the date 
having been falsified. The n«xt date after that of the St Christopher 
is 1437, found on a woodcut preserved in the imperial library at 
Vienna. It was discovered in 1779 in the nlbnastery of St Blaise in 
the Black Forest, and represents tlie martyrdom of St Sebastian, 
with foui1<5en lines of text. The date, however, is said by others 
to refer to a concesfiion of indulgences. A woodcut, ]ireserved in 
the lilyary at Vienna, which ropreseiAs St Nicolas de Tolcntino, 
has the date 1440, but written in b^ hand ; as the saint was canonized 

1 We have aleo evi<leacc thllt Hometimoa the picture or figures were printed 
from blocks, space being ^serve*! for the text, to be added afterwards by hand 
(Mt fiemard, Origintt i. 102). ^ 


in that year, it may refer to that event. Another in the Weigel 
collection representing tlie bearing of the cross, St Dorothea and 
St Alexis, has tlie date 1448, also written in by hand, though the 
woodcut is considered to belong to that period. These are the only 
known wood-engravings with dates anterior to tlio second half of 
the 15th ctiilury. But there exist a good many woodcuts which, 
from the style of the engraving, are presumed to be of an earlier 
date, and to have boon printed partly in the fourteenth and partly 
in the firs’ half of the 15th century. J. D. Passavaiit* enumerates 
twenty-seven, all of German origin and preserved in various libraric,s 
in Germany, while in the CoUedio Weigeliana (vol. i.) no fewer 
than 154 aro rccord(*d, some of which are to be a.scribed to the 
Netherlands. We know of the existence of at least fivo engravings 
which may be ascribed to the Netherlands :—(l) representing the 
Virgin Mary, with Dutch inscriptions, in the museum at Berlin ; 

(2) representing the Virgin Mary spoken of above, in the library at 
Brussels ; (3) rciircscnting St Anthony and St Sebastian, in the 
Weigel collecJiou ; (4) a St Hubert and St Eustatius, in the royal 
library at Brussels ; (5) representing the Cliild Jesus, in tbo library 
at Berlin ; (6) tbe Mass of St Gregory, with indulgence, in tbe 
Weigel collection (c/. i. 195). 

Of block- books of probable German origin the following are Block- 
known : — books of 

(1) The Apocalypsis, or Jlistoria. S. Johaunis Evangel istse ej usque Gennaii 
Visiones Apotalypticm (Gei in. J)as Bach dcr haymlichcn Offeiiha- origin. 
rimgen Sand Johms). Of this W’ork six or s(!ven editions are said to 

exist, each containing forty-eight (the 2d and 3d edition fifty) illus- 
trations, on as many anopistliographic leaves, wdiich seem to have 
been divided into three rjiiircs of eight sheets each. The first 
edition alone is without signatures. 

(2) Ars Mvriendi. Of this work .some authors tliiiik that tliero 
are early German editions, among others tliat .spoken of below as the 
2d Dutch edition. Certainly German is tlie edition of Hans Sporer 
of Nuremberg, 1473, in tbe public library at Zwickau, of another by 
Ludwig zu Ulm, in the Baris national library, and of that described 
in Collectio Weigd. (ii. 16), where also otlier, but opistliographic, 
editions are described. 

{Vj^rs Memo r awl i ; tliirty leaves, folio, \»riut(d on one side, fifteen 
leaves being letter- press and fifteen ))latc.s. 

(4) Salve Regina^ bears the name of its engraviT, Licnhart 
czu Regenspurck. It is composed of sixteen leaves ; two leaves 
(signature a) are wanting in the only copy known of it, which was 
in the Weigel collection (ii. 103). 

(5) Vita Chrisli ; thirty-two leaves, .sni. 8vo. Two copies in the 
Palis library (Sotheby, ii. 143). 

(6) The Ten Comvuuulments for Unlearned People {Die zehn Bolt 
filr die u ngclenUe, Lent), Ten leaves are preserved in tbe library 
at Heidelberg bound up with a manuscript (No. 438).^ 

(7) The Passion of Our Lord ; sixteen lcave.s, in tbe Weigel 
collection (Sotlioby, ii. 141 ). 

(8) The Antichrist {Der Enndchrist) ; twenty -six b’avcs, small 
folio (Sotheby, ii. 38 ; Weigel, ii. 111). Copies, Lord Spencor and 
coll. Weig. 

(9) The Fifteen Signs of the Last Judgment ; twwJvo engraviiig.s, 
usually bound up with tlie engravings of The Antichrist (Sotheby, 
ii. 42). Copy, Lord Spencer. There is also an edition published 
at Nuremberg in 1472 oy Jiiugbannss Piilfmalcr. 

(10) Symbolinn. Apostulicuvi ; .small quarto, seven leaves printed 
on one .side oiily,^and containing tw'elve w'oodcuts with German 
inscriptions. The only coj)y of it known is preserved in the library 
of Munich (Sotheby, ii. 148). 

(11) The Legend of St Mcinrad ; forty-eight leav(*s. The only coi)y 
known is preserved in the Munich library (Sotlu'by, ii. 150). 

(12) Tbe AcM Schnlkhcitcn^ of which eight leaves were in the 
Weigel collection (i. 112 ; Sotheby, ii. 154). 

(13) The Fable of the Sick Lion ; twelve lcave.s, pn*scrved in the 
library at Heidelberg (No, 438 ; see Sotheby, ii. 159, pi. Ixxxvi.). 

{\i) Defensoriutn In violutse Virginilatis h. Mnriee Virginis] six- 
teen leaves fob Tbo unitme copy is in tbe British Museum. On 
the first leaf aro tbe initials of the printer F[ricdrich] W[altlieren] 
and tbe date 1470 (Sotlieby, ii. p. 63). 

(15) Tbe same work, twenty-seven leaves, large folio, with the 

imprint “ Johannc.s cysenhut impressor Anno ub incaruacois dftice 
M” quadringentesimo septuageaimo j“ *’ {cf. Sotheby, ii, 7^. Copy 
in the British Museum. ^ • 

(16) The Dance of Death {Dawe Macahre ; D* c J)otcn DaiUz ) ; 
twenty-seren leaveS (Sotheby, ii. 1,56). 

(17) Die Kunst Ciromantia of Dr Johan, Hai tlieb (Sotheby, ii. 84). * 

(18) Der Bcichtspiegel or Con fe.ssionak ; eight engravings (Sotlieby, 
ii. 145). Copy in the royal library at The Ha^e. 

(19) The Apostles’ Creed ; seven leaves, folio. Copy at Wol- 
fenhiittel 

(20) The Credo, in German ; twelve leaves, quarto. Cojiy in the 

royal library at Munich. • 

#2 Pdnirr-Gnii'turf i. 27 sq. 

S See Job. Geffcken, Ikr liildercatediUmiLS dcs lo Jahrh., Leipsic, 1855, quartp; 

Sotheby, ii. 100. 
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Propugnaenla, am Turns Scfjrieutim ; one sheet, piano, Brit. Mus. 
(Sotheby, ii. 164). 

Of Block-books of Netherljiiidisli origin are : — 

Nether- (1) Biblia Bmipenim ; forty leaves (each bearing a signature ; a 
landish to v, -a* to •v>). As many as seven editions have been distiiiguishod 
origin, by Sotheby (i. 43 ; see also Holtrop, Momm. Ti/p., p. 8), 

(2) Ars Monendi ; ' twenty-four leaves, small folio, thirteen con- 
taining text, eleven plates (see Sotheby, L 69 ; Holtrop, p. 8). 

(8) Oantwnn Oanticorum, Jfiatoria seu Providentia B. Virginia 
Marirn ex Caiitieo Conticonim ; sixteen leaves, in fol. (Sotheby, i. 
77 ; Holti'op, p. 6). 

(4) Liber Ikguviy aeit Hisloritt Davidis ; twenty leaves, folio 
(Sotheby, i. 126b). Some consider this to be a German work. 

(6) Exrxcitiinn aupe.r Pater Noster, by Henrieus de l^omerio; ten 
leaves, small folio (Sotheby, ii. 137 ; lloltrop, p. 10).^ 

(6) Temptationes Dnmnia Temptantis HoTuinem dc Septem Peccatia 
Mortalibus ; a single large folio leaf printed on one side. Two copies, j 
one in British Museum, the other in the library at Wolfenbiittel. 

(7) Vita Christie or the Life and Passion of Christ ; thirty-six cuts, 
originally printed in a press on six nnopisthographic leaves, 8vo. 
In the library at Plrlangen (see Campbell, Aunates, 746). 

(8) Historia Savdte Cruris ; a fragment of one leaf (with signature 
g)^ preserved in the Weigel collection (ii. 92), which seems to bo a 
proof-sheet only. 

(9) Alpluibet in figures (Holtrop, p. 11 ; Sotheby, i. 122).’ 

(10) PoTHcnum Spirituale^ by Henrieus de Pomerio or Henry 
Bogaert ; twelve lea^'es, having twelve woodcuts accompanied by 
mS text, in the library at Brussels (Holtrop, Mon. Tifp.t p. 9). It 
bears the date 1440 in two places ; but some contend that this 
refers to the date when the book was written,^ not when the engi*av- 
ings wore printed. 

Besides the works of Sotheby, Holtrop, and Weigel, already 
quoted, consult W. M. Conway, The JVoodcuUcra of the Netherlands \ 
in the. 15th Ceniurg, Cambridge, 1884 ; Heineken, Id4e iUiUralCy 
lifipsic, 1771 ; J. Bh. Berjeau, Famviika of the Bibtin Pauptrim^ 
Canticum Cantiemm, Speculum^ London, 1859-1861; and Id., 
Catal. Illustri dca Livres Xylogr., Loudon, 1865. 

Ea } •/ p P) in tinrf at Main 

When we, for tlie moment, leave out of sight the 
question as to when, where, and by whom the art of 
printing with movable metal types w'as invented, and take 
our stand on well -authenticated dates in such printed 
documents as have been preserved to us, we find that the 
first printed date, 1454, occurs in two different editions of < 
the same letters of indulgence is.sued in that year by Pope 
Nicholas V. in behalf of the kingdom of Cyprus. 

Nichokuj These two editions are distinguished rc.spectively as the 31-line 
V.’s in- and the 30-line imlulgeiice. The former, of which throe dilferont 
dulgencc issues with the printed date mccccliiii., and a fourth with the 
of 1454. printed date mccccdv., are known to exist, claims priority’ from 
a I'hronological point of view over the latter, of which one issue 
with the printed date mccccliiii., and two i.s.sues with the printed 
date mcccchpiintn, are known to exist, becau.se one of the sold 
collies that has been preserved was issued at Erfurt on 15th Novem- 
ber 1454, whereas of the 30-lino indulgence the earliest sold copy 
that has as yet come down to us was issued ut Cologne on 27th 
February 1455, though it distinctly has the printed date mccccliiii., 
but altered with the pen to mccccliiiii. In tlie 31-line indulgence 
or^cur (1) a largo chundi type usually regarded as identical with 
that of the 36-line Bible, and used for the rubrics of the absolutions, 
for the word wdth which the document commences, and for the 
Christian name of the popc’.s legate ; (2) a smaller text or brief type, 
which w'as afterwards very closely imitated, if not actually usea, at 
Eltville, in printing the 1472 edition of the VocabulaHvs ex quo 
and an edition of tlie Summa de Artieulis Fidei of Thoma.s Aqnina.s; 
(3) a large initial V and two largo initials M, which differ from 
each other. In tlie 30-line indulgence occur (1) a large chuivh 
type, which is used as in the 31 -line indulgence, and is usually re- 
garded as identical with that of the 42-line Bible ; (2) a smaller text 
or brief typo, of which as yet no further trace has been found ; (3) 
a large fnitial U, and two large initials M, which differ from each 
other, 'the first b\*ing identical with the initial M of the second 
absolution of a 33-1 inc indulgence printed by Peter S^hoeffer in 
« 1489 for “Raymundus Peyraudi, archidiaconus Alnisiensis in 

1 Heineken eiminernti’s Nix pflitioiiM, of which one Iia.s inscripMonti inOrnnaii. 
kSee also an article hy Guiclmnl, in Bull, du BihUojMle, Paris, 1S41. 

2 S«*e also W. M. Conway, NoUs on the ExercitUm miper Pater Noster, 1887. 

* There is one copy In the British Museum and another in the library at nasel, 

( his last having the date 14r.4 engraved on the letter A, which Is mutilated in the 
funner. A similar alphalnd presort ed at Dresden seems to bo a copy made in 
Germany. 

« 4 Air w. M. Conw'ay is of a different opinion ; see Notes on Exerdtium. 

Duniortier testifies to having seen another copy unaccompanied by MS. (“Notw 
sur rimprimerle,’' in Bull. Acod. Jloj/. de Belg.^ vol. vlii., 1841). 

No Inferences can be dravm from this priority, as it merely rests on the 
date of a sold copy that has come to light. 


occlcsia Xanton,” who issued it at the order of Pope Innocent 
VIII., “pro tuicione orthodoxe fidei contra Turchos.” These two 
different editions are usually regarded as having been printed at Mainz 
Mainz ; and, so long as there is no evidence to the contrary, we may printing, 
assume that such was really the fact. But we must at the same time 
conclude that about November 1454 there wore at least two rival 
printers at work there, — (1) the printer of the 31-lfiie indulgence, 
whose name has not yet tran.spired, but who may have l^eii Jdhan 
Gutenberg, perhaps subsidized by Johan Fv st ; '(2) |^he printer of the 
30-line indulgence, who was no doubt Peter (Schoeffer) de Gernss-*' 
heym, on account of the connexion ,of this indulgence with that 
of U89, which was unquestionably printed by him., Latterly four 
written copies of the .same indulgence have been found, which re- 
spectively bear the dates, — Frankfort, 10th April 1454 (in the pos- 
session of Herr Lais, Wiesbaden) ; Frankfort, 11th April 1454 
(Frankfort archives) ; llih July 1454 (place unknown ; Darmstadt 
archives); Lubeck, 6tli October 1454. As their dates precede by 
a few weeks only the earliest known printed date (15th November 
1454), they mark, perhaps, the exact time when prin^mg made its 
appearance at Mainz in an already advanced state of perfection. 

In following up the basis afforded by the above iiMulgeuces we Early 
may give a short chronological view of the early printing at M#inz, typeaand 
so far as it is at present known, referring for minute details to J. H. books at 
Hos-sels, Gutenberg: JVaa he the Inventor of Printing 1 1882, p. Mainz. 
150 sq. 

Lord Sponcor’fi bbrary, In tbe Brit. 

Mu.s., at Jena, Leipsic, Antwerj), 

&C.8 ' ^ 

Ty1V.h 8 (lai’Ke church type) and 4 
(smallor brief type), used by Peter 
Hchoefihr tie Gernssheyin, 1464-145.^. 

(i.) 80-line indulgence ; bne issue fA) 
with the printed >4jar mccccliiii., 
and two issues (B, G) with the 


Types 1 (largo church type) and 2 
famaller brief type), used by an un- 
known printer, 1454. 

(I.) SMine indulgence ; three different 
issues (A, B, 0), with the priuted 
year mccccliiii., and one issue (Ul 
with the printed yearmcecclv. All 
printed on vellum. Of issues A 
anti B no sold copies have yet come 
to light. Three unsold copies of 
each are preserved at (1) Bruns- 
wick, (2) Wolfenbiittel, and (8) 
Hanover (Culemann). Of issue U 
eight sold copies are kiuiwu to exist 
in various libraries, with dates from 
Nov. 15 1454 to Apr. 30 1455. Also 
lour unused copies have been dis- 
covered. Of issue D ten sold copies 
with dates ft’om Mar. 7 1455 to Apr. 
30 1455 and four unused copies are 
known. 

Type 1, contimud ; for type 2 
see below. 

(11.) Manvng widder die Durke. An al- 
manac for Jan. 1455, in 4to, .5 
leaves, 20 and 21 uneven lines. 
The only copy known was dis- 
covered at Aimsburg, and is now 
in the Munich library. 

(III.) Conjunctionrs et 02 q>ositione 8 Solis 
et Lunse. A calendar for 1457, 
a broadside shetd, printed on one 
side. Tlie upper lialf of the only 
copy known was discovered at 
Mainz, and is now in the Paris 
library. 

(Iv.) Der Cisianvs (not Cislanus) zv 
Dutsche. A broadside Nheet, printed 
oil one sitle, Mfi lines, ticsidps 
.separate head. line. The Ttoss 
copy, mentlontMl in 8uj)pl. to 
Brunet’s Mamitl (1878, s.v. “Cis- 
lanus "), was iMMight in 1870 for tlie 
Cambridge university llbraiy. 

(v.) and (vl.) PoaafMs. Two dlffinrent 
editions of 14(?)leaves each, 27 lines 
(B. Mus., C. 18 e 1, Nos. 2 and 5). 
(vli.) Donatm of 80 lines, 12 (?) leaves ; 
a fragment of the 8th (?) in the 
Mainz library. 

(via.) 80. lino Bible. 2 vols. fol. 882 
leaves, with 2 columns of 30 lines 
each on a page. Some hlbllo- 
graphers call this the Pflstcr Bible, 
assuming that Pfister printed It. 
Tlio Paris library possesses a paper 
copy, and also a separate copv of 
the last leaf, which iiears the MS. 
date 1461. Other copies exist in 


jirinted year incccclquinto. All 
ju luted on tellum. Of issue A 
only one copy has licen discovered, 
now In Lord Spencer’l library. It 
was sold at Cologne on Feb. 27 
14.56, the printed date mccccliiii. 
having been altered with the l>ftu • 
to mccccliiiij. Of Issue B two 
sold copies, with daU's Apr. 11 and 
2P 1456, are in the Berlin library 
and the Brit. Mus. Of issue C 
two sold copies, with dates Feh. 
22 and Apr. 24 1455, are at Hanover 
(Culemann) and Wolfenbuttel. An 
unsold copy is ut Hanover (Cule- 
mann). 

Type 3, wntinued (till about 1467); 
of tyi)o 4 no further trace is found. 

(ii.) Donatiis of 24, 26, or 26 lines, 24 
CO leaves; one leaf (the 8th or 
9th?) in the Mainz library. 

(ill.) Donatus of 32 lines, 14 C) leaves, 
the 10th CO in the Mainz library, 
(iv.) Donatus of 83 lines, two leaves 
in the Paris library. 

(v.) Donatus of 35 lines, folio; jtrlnted, 
according to the colophon, “per 
Petrum de Genisslicym. In urbe 
Moguntina cum suis caultallbus.” 
(vl.) 42-line Bible (also callea Mazarine 
Bible), printed before Aug. 15 
14.58, as tlie hinder of the paper 
copy In tlio Paris library states 
that he finished its ’rubrication 
on that day. 2 vols. fol. , 641 leaves 
of 2 columns of 42 lines each, ex- 
cent that in some copies the 
columns of pp. 1-9 contain 40 lines 
only, while the 10th page has *2 
columns of 41 lines each, though 
the difference in the number of 
lines makerf no difference In the 
space wlilcli they occupy.7 
(vil.) 42 -line Cantica ad Matutinas^ 
Tlio first and only leaf known la 
in the Parli library. It is printed 
on vellum, and corresponds in 
every respect to the 42-lfne Bible,, 
having double oolumns, 42 lines. 


&c. 

The above four type.s and the books printed with them (besidoa 
a few others printed by Albrecht Pfister at Bambei%) are the only 
ones that stand in close connexion with the question regarding the 
introduction, or the possible invention of printing at Mainz. Itdias 
been pointed out above that one of the initial M’s of the 30-line 
indulgence of 1454 odburs again in an indulgence of 1489, printed 
by Sonoeffer ; hence tj^pes 3 and 4 and the books printed with them 
must be ascribed to this printer, in spite of the fact that the capital 
P found in the indulgence does not seem to 6ccur again in the 42- 
line Bible. No further tract of the brief type 4 has yet been- found, 
and ^lerhaps Schoeffer molted it down for his other types. As 
Schoeff er, in the colophon of the Done-tua (v.) which bears hia 
« See Hessols, Gutinherg, p. 160 ; and BeimaTdTori^Tn^'ii.' 
he ^17^^^'*^ copies, see Bernard, Origine, i. 164, 177-192 ; and Hessels, Gvfen- 
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iiame alone, says that it waa printed ‘‘cum suis capitalibus,*’ and 
as these capitals gradually disappear after 1469 and the type of the 
42-liue Bible is no longer found after 1456, wo niust presume that 
the seven incunabula mentioned above were printed by Peter 
Schooffor alone before he entered (in 1467) into partnership with 
Johan Pust.^ 

There is no^uch certainty as regards types 1 and 2 and the books 
riftted with them. If the 31*line indulgence may be assumed to 
ave been pilntoil^at Mayiz, its printer was in all probability John n 
» Gutenberg, IhoRgh it would seeTii from o^lawsuit of 1456 (see p. 690 
below) between him and Fust tliut in that year Gutenberg hud not 
yet printed anvthtng, and in*1464 (1466) Fust evidently called him 
to account for not naving produced anything. Certain circum- 
stancies point to Albrecht Pfister as the i)riiiter of the eight incuna- 
bula in the left-hand column. First, he undoubtedly printed with 
type 1 in that cilpy as early as 1461, for on 14th Februaiy of that 
year he issued in that type an edition of Boner’s Edclsiein (88 
leaves, fob, with wood engravings), and printed with the same tyw 
at least eig^t other works,'** one of which was issued in 1462, the 
seven others without a date. Secondly, most of the copies of the 
86-line Biblt? were at one time or another preserved in the libraries 
of Bavaria, and a groat number of fragments have been discovered 
in monasteries in that c«juntry, even in a register of the abbey of 
St Michael at Bamberg of the year 1460. Thirdly, a transfer of 
type from Gutenberg to Pfister is contrary to all analogy in the 
infancy of prii»ting, when every printer started with a tyjie of his 
own making, But, m there is no direct evidence as to who really 
possesscjj typos 1 ana 2 before 1460, wo have not felt justified in 
assigning the 31-lino indufj'ence and the other seven incunabula 
(including the 36-lino Bible) fo Pfister. 

The It is alleged that, in consequence of the lawsuit between 

Caihdi- Gutenberg niul Fust, the former was deprived of all tools, &c., which 
ton type, he had made, or is supposed to have made, with the money which 
the latter had a<jvanced to him, and that afterwards a certain Dr 
Homory or Humery, a syndic of Mainz, lent him fresh money to 
enable him to establish another printing ofiice. This allegation is 
ma<io on the strength of a letter of obligation (of 26th February 
1468), given by Dr Komery to Adolph, the archbisl.op of Mainz, 
by wliich he acknowledges to have received from the said arch- 
bishop “several forms, letters, instruments, implements, and other 
things belonging to the work of printing, which Johan GuteulKjrg 
had left after his death, and which had belonged and still did be- 
long to him (Dr Iloinery).” It is presumed that with these types, 
which we may call tlie Mainz type No. 6, Gutenberg printed (i.) 
Joannes de Balbis, Catholiem, 1460, 373 leaves, folio, 2 columns of 
66 lines each, copies of which exist in the Cambridge university 
library, three in the British Museum, tivo in the Paris library, in 
Ijord Spencer’s library, in the Wolfeiibuttel and Mainz libraries, 
&c. ; (ii.) Matthieus de Cracovia, Tractaius J{ationu% 22 leaves, 
4to, 30 lines, three copies of which are in the British Museum, one 
at Althorp, one in tlie Cambridge library, two in the Paris library, 
Ac. ; (iii. and iv.) Tliomas Aejuinas, Suvma de Articulis Fidd^ 
two editions in 4to, the first of 13 leaves and 34 linos, — two coj>ie8 
of which are* in the British Museum, one in Lord Spencer’s, the 
(/arnbrid^o library, Ac. — and the second of 12 loaves and 36 linos, 
—copies in tlie British Museum and the Paris library ; and (v.) in- 
dulgence of 1461 of 16 lines. * 

On 18lh January 1465 Adolph II., archbishop of Mainz, ap- 
pointed “ Johan*(Bidcnhcrg, on account of his grateful and willing 
service, Ifis servant and courtier [dhiaier uind hofi'gmiid) for life, 
promising to supply him with clothing and each year 20 ‘ malter ’ 
of corn and 2 ‘ luder ’ of wine.” It has always been inferred from 
this that Gutenberg had quitted Mainz and gone to Eltvillo (Elfeld) 
to reside at the archhishoji's court, and that, his dimity as courtier 
preventing him from ])rinting himself, he passoa the CaOiolieon 
types on to Hcmy Bechtermuiicze at Eltville. But recent re- 
searches have shown that Gutenberg remained at Mainz till hi.s 
death in 1468. We certainly find in 1467 the Catholicon type with 
some additions (alr^dy found in the indulgence of 1461) at Eltville 
near Mainz, in the liaiids of Henry and Nicholas Bechteruuincze 
and Wigandus Spyes do Orthenberg, who finished 0TiP4th November 
of that year (vi. ) Vocahularius ex quo (a Latin-Gennan vocabulary) 
in 4to, 166 leaves, 35 lines, the only known copy of which is in 
the Paris library, and (vii. ) Vocahtlarins ex quo, second edition, 
with colophon dated 5th June 1469, 4to, 166 leaves, 35 lines, copies 
of which exist in Lord Spencer’s library, at Blenheim, and in the 
Patis library. Now it is Isked bow the Beclitermnnczes could 
have been using the Catholirm type in 14ft7, if we assume that it 
was this type to whicji Ilomery refers in his letter of obligation as 
being in his possession. Some, therefore, conclude that the CathoU- 
con and the four otjier works in the same type were printed at 
Mainz by Henry Bechtermuiicze, who may afterwards have trans- 
ferred !iis printing office to Eltviye. tn that case it is difficult to 
see what type Hornet could refer to, unless it were type 2, a close 
imitation ot whicli, if ntft the actual type, was used ny Nicholas 

i foi^lctttils, Hesselft, Outenyrg, p. Vdd 
- bee Hcssels, GaUnUrg, p. 161 sq. % 
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Beclitermuncze at Eltville in printing (12th March 1472) a third 
cilition of the Vocahulanus rx q^uo, 166 Icave.s, 35 Hues, copies of 
which are preserved in the i’a ns and Hamburg libraries, and an 
edition of Thomas A(|uinu.*<, Humma dc Articulis Fidei, 12 leaves, 

35 lines (Munich library). 

It is ncccssaiy to point out that for nearly seventy years eight 
books— (1) Frog Host ication or Calendar; (2) Hermann do Solois, 
Speculum Sacerdutum ; (3) Traxtatm dc Celcbratione Missarum ; ( 4 ) 
a work in German treating of the necessity df councils ; (5) Dialogue 
intxr Hugonem Cat ho nan ct Olm riant mper Libcrtate Ecclesiastica; 

(6) Sifridus de Arena, FetennmUio Diuinm Quxstionum ; (7) 

Id., Rcttpumio ad Qutduor Qasestionfs; (8) Klagspiegel, or New 
(jeteutschi Rochthuch—Yioxo l)een asciibod to Gutenberg on the 
strength (a) of the date 1460, which was said to be found in the 
Frog?u)HtiaUion in the Darmstadt library, and (5) of a so-called 
rubrication alleged to bo in a copy of the Tractatas de CelebrcUione 
Missarum, in which “Johannes dictus a bono monte’’ and Johannes 
Numeister are represented as offering this work on 19th June 1463 
to the Carthusians at Mainz. But the date iu the Prognostication 
has been falsified from 1482 into 1460, and the rubrication in the 
Tractaius is a I'orgery.^ The eight books are now considered to 
have been printed by Erhard Keuwich. 

When we set aside the a))ove works, there is no further difficulty 
as regards the history of .M ainz printing. Fust and Schoetler worked 
together from 14.57 to 1466, starting in August 1457 with an 
edition of the Fsalkrium, printed in large missal types, which, as 
far as we know, is the first printed book w'hich bears a date, besides 
the place w’here it was printed and the name of the printers. It 
wjis reprinted with the same types in 1459 (the second printed book 
with date, place, and name of j)riutej ), iu 1490, and in 1602 (the 
last work of Schoeffer, who bad manutactured its types). In 1459 
Fust and Schoeffer also published Gul. Durantus, Rationale Divin- 
anm Officiomm, with the small typo (usually called Duraudus 
typ) with which they continued to print long afterwards. In 
1460 they published the Cunstitutioncs of Pope Clement V., the 
text printed iu a tyi>G (Clement type) about a third larger than the 
Duraudus. This type was, however, in existence iu 1459, as the 
colophon of the Duraudus is ]>riuted with if* 

t^lprcad of Typography, 

Having explained the early luinting of Mainz, iu so far as it Spread 
hears upon the controversy (see below) as to where and by whomof typo- 
the art of printing was invented, we can follow its spread to other graphy. 
countries. After Mainz it was first e.stablished in 1460 at Stras- 
burg, where the first printers were,— 1. Johann Menteliii, who com- 
pleted a Latin Bible in that year, nrjcording to a rubrication in a copy 
at Freiburg in tlie Breisgaii ; 2. Adohih Kusch dc Inguilen, who is 
presumed to be the printer of tlie undated books witli a singularly- 
shaped R,® c. 1464 ; 3. Henricus Eggestein, 1471; 4. George 
Husner; 5. Martin Flacb, Ac. In 1461 at Bamberg, where the first 
ju’inter wa.s Albrecht Pfister, wlio in that year published Boner’s 
Edelstein, though it is still doubtful whether be did not print 
earlier (see above); 2. Job. Seiisenschinidt, c. 1480. 1465 at 
Siibi^co ; first and only printers Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold 
Paniiarts, who completeu in that year an edition of Cicero, Me 
Oratore, iiml Ijactantius, and removed to Koine in 1467. 1466 at 

Cologne, the printers being— 1. Ulrich Zell, who published in that 
year Chrysostom, Snj)cr Fsabno Qniiujaagcsmo though 

it is presumed that he printed in 1463 ; 2. Arnold Ther Hoeruen, 

1470 ; 3. Johannes Koelhotf of Lubeck, 1470, who printed the 
Cologne. Chronicle in 1499; 4. Nh’olaus Giitz, 1474; 5. Goiswinus 
Gops, 1475 ; 6. Petrus de Olpe, 1476 (not 1470); 7. Conradus 
Winter of Honibmg, 1476 ; 8. Job. Ouldensebaaf, 1477 ; 9. Henricus 
Qucntel, 1479, Ac.® 1467 at Eltvillo; first printers Nicolas and 
Henry Bechtenimiicze, and Wygaiidus S}>yes de Orthenberg, who 
completed iu tliat year a Vocabularias cx ouo. 1467 at Rome ; first 
printers Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold Pannarts from Subiaco, 
who publislied an edition of (ficeio’s Epistolm ad Familiarrs, and 
Ulrich Hahn or Udalricus Gallus, wlio issued on 31st December 
1467 Turrecreinata’s Mcditationcs. 1468 at Augsburg; first prjnter 
Giinther Zainer or Zeyner. Same year at Basel ; first printer Bert- 
bold Rot of Hanau. Same year at Marientbal ; Brothers of the 
Common Life. 1169 at Venice ; printers,—!. Joliaiines of Spires ; 

2. his brother Viudelinus of Spires ; 3. Christopher Valdfcrfer ; 4. 

Nicolas Jenson, Ac. The further spread of tyiiogiajJiy is iiffiicated 
by the following da^a: — 1470 at Nuremberg (Johan Senseiischmidt, 

Fricdr. Cftusncr, Anton Koberger, Ac.), Berona or Beroniiinster in, 
Switzerland (Helyas Hclye alias Do Llouffoii), Foligno (Eniilianus de 
Orfinisaiid Johannes Numeister), Trevi (Johann Reynard ),Savigliano 

> 8ce HesHcls, Gutenlterg, pp. 107-114. 

4 S«c further Ilernanl, Origlne di; Vlmprimerlf, i. 216 «<], 

8 M. PliilipiKi, OriylM de Vlnipniium d I’arh, p. 210, iiientiojis two lx>ol(« 
printed in this type, which contain inannscript notes to tiie effect tliat they 
were purchased m 1464 and 1467, so that Inuuilon should be placed before , 
Eageicin. • 

• « Johan Veldener, who is said to have printed at Cologne, was never estab- 
linhed there, but at Ijouvain (l478-77)» Utrecht (1478-81), and Culenborg*or 
Kullenburg (1483-84); see Holtrop, Motu Typ., pji. 42, 47, 100. 
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(liana Glim), Paris (first printers tlie three partners Ulrich Gering, 
Michael Friburger, Martin Krantz) ; 1471 at Spires, Bologna, 
Ferrara, Florence, Milan, Naples, Pavia, Treviso, Savigliano (?) ; 

1472 at Esslingen, Cremona, Mantna, Padua, Brescia, Parma, 
Monrealo (Mondovi), Fivizzano, Verona, lesi (?), St Uraino (?) ; 

1473 at Lauingeii, Ulm (perhaps as early as 1469), Merseburg, Alost, 
Utrecht, Lyons, Messina, Buda ; 1474 at Louvain, Genoa, Como, 
Savona, Turin, Vicenza, Valencia (?) ; 1475 at Liibock, Breslau, 
Blaubeuren, Burgdorf, Trent, Cracow (?), Modena, Reggio (in 
Calabria), Cagli, Caselle or Casale, Pieve (Piovc) di Sacco, Pcnigia, 
Piacenza, Saragossa ; 1476 at Rostoek, Bruges, Brussels, Angers, 
Toulouse, Polliano (Pogliano) ; 1477 at Reichonstcin, Deventer, 
Gouda, Delft, Westminster, Lucca, Ascoli, Palermo, Seville ; 1478 
at Oxford, St Maartensdyk, Colie, Schussenried (in Wiirtemberg), 
Eiclistadt, Geneva. Vienne, Trogen (?), Chablis, Cosenza, Prague, 
Barcelona ; 1479 at Erfurt, Wiirzbiirg, Nimeguen, Zwolle, Poitiers, 
Toscolaiio, Pincrolo, Novi, Lerida, Segorbe ; 1480 at London, St 
Albans (or in 1479), Oudenardo, Hasselt, Reggio (in Modena), 
Salamanca, Toledo, Nonantola, Friuli (?), Caen ; 1481 at Passau, 
Leipsic, Magdeburg, Treves, Uracli, Casale di San Vaso, Saluzzo, 
Albi, Rougemoiit (?) ; 1482 at Reiitliugen, ^Icmniiiigen, Metz, Pisa, 
Aqiiila, Antwern, Promentour, Zamora, Odense; 1483 at Leyden, 
Kuilenl)urg (Cukniborg), Ghent, Chartres, Chalons-sur- Marne (?), 
Troyes, Corona, Stockholm; 1484 at Bois-le*Duc, Siena, Udine, 
Soncino, Winterberg, Klosternculmrg, Rennes, Loudeac ; 1485 at 
Heidelberg, Ratisbon, Pescia, Vorcelli, Treguier or Lantreguet, 
Salins, Burgos, Palma, Xercs ; 1486 at Miinster, Stuttgart, Chia* 
vasco, Voghera, Casal Maggiore, Abbeville, Briinn, Schleswig ; 
1487 at Ingolstadt, Gaeta, Rouen, Murcia ; 1488 at Stendal, Viterbo, 
Gradisca, Hesan^on, Constantinople ; 1489 at Hagenati, San Cucufat 
(near Barcelona), Coria, Painydona, Tolosa, Lisbon ; 1490 at Orleans, 
Grenoble, Dole ; 1491 at IIaml)Uig, Nozzano, Goujdllicres, Angou- 
leme, Dijon, Lantcnae, ; l-j92 at Zinna, Valladolid, Loiria; 1493 
at Liinebnrg, Cagliari, Freiburg (in Breisgau), Urbino, Acqui; 
1494 at Opp(‘nheim, Monterey, Braga ; 1495 at Freisingen, Freiberg, 
Scandiano, Forl\, Limoges, Schoonlioveii (monastery Den Hem), 
Wadstona, Cettinje ; 1496 at Otfenburg, Provins, Granada; 1497 
at Munich, Barco, Carmagnola, Avignon ; 1498 at Tiibftigcn, 
PeriguGiix, Schiedam, Tarragona; 1499 at Montserrat, Madrid; 
1500 at Olmiitz, Pforzheim, Sursee, Perjilgnan, Valenciennes, Jaeii. 
Printing was introduced into Scotland in 1505 by the establishment 
of Andrew Millar at Edinburgh,^ and into Ireland, at Dublin, in 1551. 
As for non-European countries and towns, printing was established 
in Mexico in 1544, at Goa about 1550, at Tramjuebar in 1569, 
Terceira in the Azores 1583, Lima 1585, Manila and Macao (China) 
1590, in Ilayti in the beginning of tlie 17th century, at Puebla in 
1612, Cambridge (Mass.) 1638, Batavia 1668, Titlis 1701, German- 
town 1785, Ceylon 1737, Halifax (Nova Scotia) 1766, Madras 1772, 
Calcutta 1778, Buenos Ayres 1789, Bombay 1792, in Egyi^ (at 
Alexandria, Cairo, and Gizeh) in 1798, at Sydney 1802, Cape^wn 
1806, Montevideo 1807, Sare[)ta 1808, Valparaiso 1810, Astrakhan 
1815, in Sumatra and at Hobart Town and Santiago (in Chili) in 
1818, in Persia (at 4Vheran) in 1820, and at Chios about 1821.* 

Customs Till tlie moment (say 1477) that printing spread to almost all the 
of early chief towns of Germany, Italy, Switzerlana, France, the Nether- 
printers, lands, Spain, England, not a single printer carried away with him 
a set of types or a set of punclies or moulds from the master who 
had taught him, hut, in setting up his printing office, each man 
cast a set of types for his own use, always imiiating as closely as 
])ossiblo the handwriting of some particular manuscript which ho 
or his patron desired to puhlisli. When wc compare Schoeffer’s 
30-line iiululgence of 1454 with a manuscript copy of the same 
indulgence dated 10th April 1454, now in the hands of a private 
(mllector at Wiesbaden, wo sec that the types used in printing tliat 
‘ document were specially cast for the jiurpose after the model of the 
handwriting employed for the written copies. Wo know also that 
the types of the 36-line and 42-line Bibles and those of the psalter 
of 1457 are the clo.sest ])ossible imitations of the ornamental church 
liandwriting customary at tlie time of their production. Also, when 
we compare the 31-liiie indulgence of 1454 with the German block- 
' book called the Eiindfchrist, and both in their turn with the German 
MSS. of that period (especially the manuscript portions in the 
printed copies of the indulgences), we see that the cutter of the 
text typ6 of the indulgenre, as well ns the engraver of the block- 
book, formed his cliaracters according to some German hand^vTiting 
(book hand) of the period. This imitation extended, npt only to 
.llie shape of tlie letters, but likewise to all those combinations of 
letters (double p, double /, double s, st, ti, tu, rc, cu, c<, si, de, 

Cl, U, cc, or, rc, po, fa, hr, he, &c.) and contractions (for pro, -um, 

, -c?n, -en, the-, urr, -bus, -his, srd, avi, tur, qui, qum, quod, srcumlum, 

kc,.) which were then, and had been for many centuries, in use by 
scribes. In most, if not all cases, the MSS, which the printers 

* 8ee Rob. I)lck8«)n, Intrwl, of Art of Print, into .Scott,, Al)er(leen, 1885. 

2 pn thft liitroUuctlon of printing in various towns, consult Henry Cotton, 
>4 Typog. Cacet., 8vo, Oxford, 1881 and (second scrioH, 8vo, Oxford) 1806; (ft 
UqNcliHtnpM) Did, de (thgr, a I' Usage du Libraire, 8vo, Paris, 1870; R. C. 
Hawkins, Titles of the First Hooks frovi the Earliest Presses Established in Different 
Cities in Europe, 4to, New York, 1884. 
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imitated were indigenous to the place where they settled. Thus 
the first printers of Subiaco, though they were Germans and had 
most probably learned the art of casting types and printing at 
Mainz, clearly cut their types after the model of some Italian MS. 
which was free from any Gothic influence, but written in a pure 
Caroline minusclo hand, differing but slightly from the Caroline 
minuscles wliich the same printers adopted two years afterwJirds 
at Koine. The first Pai is printers started in 1^70 wiUi a typo cast 
in the most exact manner, on the model ot the Ca'^oliye iiunuscle 
handwriting then in vogite at Paris. John do Westphalia, who 
introduced printing into Belgium” usrd from the beginning a type 
which ho calls Venetian. Whore therefore there is a great simi- 
larity, but no absolute identity, between the ty|>es of two printers 
(e.q., Schoeffer and Ulr. Zell), it should be attributed to the simi- 
larity of the handwritings which the printers fo[lowed rather than 
to any attempt on their part to imitate each other’s types. To this 
universal system (clearly discernible in the first twenty-five years 
of printing) of each printer setting up buriness with a new type 
cast by himself, there are, according to the conjectures of a good 
many bibliographers, only two excejitions. One is All^echt Pfister 
(see above) ; tlie other is the, Becbteriiuinczes of Eltville (see above). 

Another most important feature in the earliest books is that the Uneven- 
printers imitated, not only the handwritillg, with all its coutrac- ness of 
tions, combined letters, kc., but all the other peculiarities of the lines. 
MSS. they copied. There is in the first place the unevenness of the 
lines, which very often serves as a guide to the approximate date 
of a book, especially when we deal with the woi^s of the same 
printer, since^each commenced with ii^icven lint;s, and g.adually 
made them less uneven, and finally even. This nnevenness was 
unavoidable in manuscripts as well as in block-books ; but in the 
earliest printed books it is regarded as evidence of tile inability 
of the printers to space out their lines. If tliis theory be correct, 
this inability was perhajis owing to the types being perforated and 
connected with each other by a thread, or to wmie other cause 
which has not yet been clearly ascertained. But it is not impos- 
sible that the unevenness was simply part and parcel of the system 
of imitating MSS., and that only gradually (about 14J’3 or 1474, 
but in some cases later) printers began to see that even lines 
looked better than uneven. This seems clear wlien we observe tliat 
the imitation of MSS. was carried so far tliat sometimes things 
wliich deviated from the work of the scribe, but had accidentally 
lieen printed in, were afterwards erased and altered in conformity 
with tlie MS. The Paris library, for instance, po.ssesses two copies * • 
of the Jjiher Epistolarum of Gasparinus Poi’gamen.sis (printed at 
Paris in 1470) in both of which the initial G of the first line and 
the initial M of the fonrtli line were printed in, and, whilst they 
have been allowed to remain in one of the conies, in the other they 
were regarded as a fault and replaced by a runricated L and M. 

In the second place the initials of books or the chapters of books Initials, 
in MSS., and again in block-books and the earliest products of 
printing, were always, or at least in most cases (they are printed 
in the indulgences of 1454), omitted by the scribe and tlie printer, 
and afterwards filled in by the rubricator. As the latter artists 
were sometimes illiterate and very often filled up the gap by a 
wrong initial, we find in a good many MSS. as well as early printed 
books small Icttery, written either in the margin or in the blank loft 
for the initial, to guide tlie rubricator. In most cases where these 
letters (wliich are now called initial directors) wer^J written in the 
margin, they were placed as much as possible on the edges of the 
pages in order that they might lie cut away by the binder as 
unsightly ; but in a vast number of inc,unabula they have remained 
till the present day.* After a few years these initial directors 
were in a good many hooks printed in (in lower-case type) with 
the text. In all cases, whether written or printed, they were meant 
to be covered by the illuminated initial ; nut, as a matter of fact, 
the latter very seldom covers the initial director so completely as 
to make it invisible, and in a good many cases the intended illu- 
mination was never carried into effect. 

With respect to the hyphens, which w'ere^usod in the 1464 Hyphens, 
indulgences aii^J the 36-line rjid 42-line Bible.s, always outside the 
printed margin, some of the earliest printers did not employ them 
at tlie moment that they started their presses, and in the case of some 
printers the non-use or use of hyphens, and their position outside 
or inside the printed margin, serve as a guide toHhe dating of 
their products. After about 1472 they become more uniform in 
their snape and more generally used. o 

The use of signatures is confined in MSS. mostly to mark the Signa- 
quires, and in block-bboks to mark each slieet or page ; they do tures. 
not occur in printed books before 1472 (at k-ast in no earlier book 
with a date), when they appear in Job. Nider’s Pre^teptorium 
Divinst Legis, published by Jonan Koelhoff at' Cologne. 

Catchwords {mstodes) wer< used for the first time about 1^69 by Catch- 
Johannes of S pir es, at Venice, in the first e dition of Ta citus. words, 

* The university library of Basel possesses a qpllectlon of the Sliest Paris 
books still bound in their original binding, in which these initial directors are 
written not only on the outer edges but on the inner sides of the paMS, and 
so close the back tliat they can only be seen by stretching the books wide 
open. 
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Parination or rather foliation was first used by Arn. Ther Hoemen, 
at Cologne in 1471, in Adrianus’s Liher de Bemediis FortuUoruin 
Oasutm, having each leaf (not page) numbered by figures placed in 
the end of the fine on the middle of each rij^dit-hand page. 

The practice among early printers of imitating and reproducing 
MSS. was not abandoned till many years after the first printed 
book (1454) made its appearance ; and, looking at the books printed, 
say from 1454 to 1477, from our present 8tan(li>oint of daily im- 
provement and alteration, the printing of that period may bo said 
to have been filftiost >^olly etagnant, without any improvement 
or modification. If some printers (foi* instance, Sweynnejm and 
Pannarts at Subi^co and Rome, and Nicolas Jenson at Venice) pro- 
duced handscmier books than others, this is to be attributed to the 
beauty of the MSS. imitated and the pajier used rather than to 
any superior skill. Generally speaking, therefore, we shall not bo 
very far wrong ip saying that the workmansliip of Ketelaer and 
De Leempt’s tiret book, published at Utrecht c. 1478, and that of 
Caxton’s first book issued at Westminster in 1477, exhibit the 
very same stage of the art of nrinting as the 1454 indulgenctes. 

If thereforl any evidence were lound that Ketelaer and Do Leeinpt 
and Caxton.had really printed their first books in 1454, tliero would 
be nothing in the workmanship of these books to prevent us from 
placing them in that year. And conversely, if the indulgences of 
1454 had been issued \9ithout a date or witliout any names to in- 
dicate their approximate date, their workmanship would invariably 
induce bibliographers to ascribe them to circa 1470, if not somewhat 
later. Even af^r 1 477 the alterations in the mode of printing books 
proceeded very 8lo\^y and almost imperceptibly. It came to bo 
no lon^r a universal aystpm for printers to begin bitsincss by cast- 
ing a typo for themselves, but some received their types from one 
of their gollcagues. And, though there were still many varieties 
of types, one sort began to make iU appearance in two or three 
different places. The combinations of letters were the first to dis- 
appear ; out the contractions remain in a good many books even 
of the 1 7 th ceiittiry. • 

Some theories liave been based on, and others have been con- 
sidered to be upset by, the supposition that the early printers 
always required as much typo as printers of the present day, or 
at any rate so much as would enable them to sot up, not only a 
whole quire of 4 or 5 sheets ( = 8 or 10 leaves = 16 or 20 pages), 
but even two quires ( = 40 pages). Consequently calculations liavo 
been made that, for instance, the printer of the 42-liue Bible required 
a fount of at least 120,000 characters.^ But, though the Spccxdum 
Hwrmnm Salvationis seems to have been printed by whole sheets 
(2 pages), there are numberless proofs tliat many early books were 
printed page by page, even when in small 4to. For instance, in 
some books it has been observed that portions of the type.s with 
which the text of the first, second, or third pages of a quire had 
been printed were used to “lock up” the types ernnloycd for the 
later pages of the same quire, as is evident from the blank impres- 
sions of such portions being found on those later ][)ages. Again, in 
some books two, three, or four blank loaves are found at tlie end, 
showing a miscalculation of the printer. Moreover, the numerous 
itinerant jointers of the 15th century, who established a preH.s for 
a short time wherever they went, prove that the furniture of the 
earliest printing offices must have been of no great extent. 

The Invention Controversy. 

Now thatVe havo traced the art of printing from the 
moment (1454) that it made its appearance in a perfect 
state at Mainz, and have followed its spread to all the chief 
places of Europe till 1500, we must take notice of the 
controversy which has been carried on for nearly four 
hundred years as to when, where, and by whom the art 
was invented.* For this purpose wo will gather up into 
a chronological sequence (a) a few of the most important 
expressions use^l by the earliest printers in their colophons, 
(6) whatever documentary evidence there may be on the 
subject, and (c) some accounts of the earlfest authors on 
the subject. (The letters A, B, Ac., are for the sake of 
convenient reference.) 

The earliest testimony (A) to which wo may refer is tho notarial 
instniment, dated 6th November 1455, of the lawsuit between Fust 
dnd Gutenberg, whereby the former sought to recover 2026 guilders 
from the latter in repayment of 1600 gjjildcrs (800 advanced in 
1450 or 1449 and aiiothcr 800 in 1452), with tho interest thereon. 
Fust speaks here ^ of “ tho work ” (lino 24), and of “ our common 
work” pine 60) Gutenberg speaks of “tools” in preparation, 
“workmen’s wages, house-rent, vellum, paper, ink, Ac.” (lines 37- 
40), •of “such work” (41), and, of ‘^he work of the books” (42) ; 

1 See Bernard, Origine de tlmpr.^ i. 164, who was a printer himself and tipeak.s 
very strongly on this point . 

9 We quote from tha text of the instrument as published by J. D. Koebler, * 
Mhnn'BeUung Johann Outtenberffst Leipsie, 1741. I 


whereas the judges speak of “the work to the profit of both ” (49), 
and “their common use” (60). (B) In tho earliest* book pub- From 
lished with a date (the Mainz psalter, issued 14th August 1457 by book 
Fust and Peter Schoeffer) it is said that it was })erfected at Mainz colo- 
by an “adinventio artificiosa imprimeiidi ac caracterizandi absque phous, 
calami ulla oxaratioiio” (repeated and vaiied later ; see p. 681 above). Ac. ; 
(C) In 1460 the Caiholkon. was pul)li.shed at Mainz, without the 
name of the printer ; but the colophon, after stating that the book 
was printed at Mainz, which town Gods mercy had deigned to 
prefer above other nations of tho earth, adds (D) that the book was 
}»rinted and completed “ non calami, stili, aut pennee suffrogio, sed 
mira patronaruiii foniiarumquo coiicordia, proporeione, et modulo. ” 

Tliis work is considered to have been nrinted by Gutenberg, and 
the mention of Gods mercy is regarded as an allusion to the in- 
vention of printing. Tho plirase i.s, however, also found in the 
Liber Sfxtus DrcrctaJium, in tho Sniinm of Tlionias Aquinas, and 
in tho Clemcntinst^ published respectively on 17th December 1465, 

6th March, and 8th October 1467, by Fust and Schoelfer. (E) On 
17th January 1465 Adolph II., archbishop of Mainz, by a public 
decree, appointed Gutenberg as his servant in reward for “his 
services,” but he does not speak of him as tlio inventor of printing, 
nor even as a j>rinter. (F) In the Orammatka Ixhythm ica^ published 
in 1466 by Fust and Schoeffer, tlie third lino of the colophon nms : 

“Hinc Nazareni soiiet oda per ora Johannis,” whicli was formerly 
regarded as an allusion to Johann Fust or Joliann Gutenberg, but 
which more probably rnf(;r.s to Joliann Bnninen or Fons, tho author 
of the grammar. (G) On 26th F(d)niiiry 1468 Dr Iloniery wrote to 
the archbishop of Mainz tho letter miotcd above, from whicu it 
may be inferred that Gutenberg had been a jn inter, though not a 
word is said as to his being tho inventor of printing. (H) In 1468 
Sclioeffer renrinted Fons’s Orammatiat, and in the colophon it is 
said : “ At Moguntina sum fusus in nrbo libellus ineque (the book) 
domus geiiuit undo caragma venit.” (I) Sehoeffer published on 
24th May 1468 the first edition of JnMinuini Imver. JnMifutionum 
Juris Libri F/., cum Glussa. To this wore added by way of colophon 
some verses commencing : “Seema tabernaculi, Ac,,” in which it is 
said that (the ornament of the church) Jesus “hosdedit eximios 
sculpendi in arte magistros . . . Quos genuit ambos mbs Moguntina 
Johihines, librorum insignes prothocaragmaticos,” which is regarded 
as an allusion to Johann Gutenberg and Johann Fust as first 
printers. (K) In tho same ycJir (1468) Johannes Andreas, bishop 
of Aleria, says, in the dedication of his edition of St Jerome’s 
KpUtleSy jmblished iu that year (13th December) at Rome, to Pop 
Paul II., that “Germany is to bo honoured for ever as having been 
tho inventress of the greatest utilities. Cardinal Cusa wished that 
tho sacred art of printing, which then (under Cardinal Cusa, who 
died 11th August 1464) seemed to have arisen in Germany, were 
brought to Romo.” (L) In 1470 Guil. Fichet, in an octastichon 
inserted in tho Paris edition of 1470 of the Letters of Gasprinus 
of Bergamo, exliorts Paris to take up the almost divine art of writing 
(nrinting) which Germany is acquainted with. In tho same year 
Erhard Windsberg writes to tho .same effect in an epigram inserted 
in the Evistolx Phalaridis published at Paris about 1470. (M) 

In 1471 fjudov. Garbo sneaks, in tho dedication of tho Letters of 
Pliny to Borso, duke of Modena, of the Gennans having invented 

{ irinting. Nicolaus Gupalatiuus speaks (Venice, 1471) of a German 
jeing tlio inventor of printing, and Nicolaus Perottus of the art 
which had lately come from Germany. (N) On 2l8t May 1471 
Nicolas Jenson published an edition of Quintilian, edited and 
revi.sed by Ognibono do Lonigo (Oinnibonus Leonicenus), who in the, 
preface spak 8 of its printer as “librarian artis mirabilis inventor, 
non ut scribautur cafarao libri, sed veluti gemum imnrimantur, ac 
prop sigillo, 2)rimu8 omnium ingeuiosc demonstravit.” (0) About 
1472 tho first tliree printers of Paris published Gasparinus Perga- 
mensis’s Orthographim Liber, to which is prefixed (in the copy 
of the university of Basel) a letter, dated 1st January, from Gml- « 
Ittume Fichet, pior of tho Sorbonne, to Robert Gaguin, in which he 
spys that “it is rumoured in Germany that not far from the city of 
Mainz a certain Johauu Gutenberg (Johannes, cui cognomen Bone- 
montano) first of all invented the art of printing (imju-essoriam • 
artem), by means of which books are made with letters of metal, not 
with a reed (as tlio ancients did), nor with the pn (as is done at 

f >reseiit).” (P) On 14th July 1474 Job. Philippus do Lignaraine pub- 
ished at Romo Chronica Summorum Pontijicum Jmperatorumqw, 
in which we find, between two entries, relating one te 14th July 
1459 and the other to Ist October 1459, an undated pamgraph in 
which it is said^that Jacobus with the suniamo of Ciutenberg of 
Strasbifrg and a certain other one named Fiustus, “imprimendanim 
litterarum in membranis cum metallicis fomiis periti, trecentas 
cartas qiiisquo eonim pr diem facers innotescunt apud Moguntiam 
Germanic civitatem.” The same is said of Mentelin, and (under 
1464) of Conrad Sweynheym, Aniold Pannarts, and Udalricus Gallus, 

(Q) On 23d May 1476 Peter Schoeffer issued the third edition of the 
InsiittUiones of Justinian, with tho same imprint as in tho edition 

3 The P8rll«'Kt lx perhaps the Donatua iasued by Peter SchfwfTor, fk)sMbly 
liefoi-e 14.'>6, the colophon of which says that it was tlnisheil ; '*Arte nova 
impriuiendi sou caracterizandi . . . absque calami exaiatione.” • 
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of 1468 (see testimony I), but with the addition that Mainz is the 
** impressorise artis inventrix elimatrixque prima.’* (R) In 1478 an 
edition of the Fasciculus Temporum was issued at Cologne, in which 
it is stated under the year 1467 that the printers of books were 
multiplied on earth, deriving the origin of their art from Mainz. 
The earlier editions merely stated that the printers of books were 
multiplied on earth. (S) In 1483 Matthias Falmerius of Pisa pub- 
lished at Venice the Chmi, Euseh., in which under the year 1457 
it is stated that students owe a creat debt to Germany, where 
Johannes Guttenberg zum Jungen, knight of Mainz, invented the 
art of printing in 1440. (T) In the same year Jac. Phil. Forests of 

Bergamo published Suppleinentum ChronKOrum^ in which he says 
under the year 1468 that the art of jmnting books was first dis- 
covered in Germany, according to .some by Guthimberg of Strasburg, 
. according to others by Faust (see P), according to others by Nicolas 
Jenson (see N). (V) On 6th March 1492 Peter Schoeffor published 
the Niedersachsische Chronik of Conrad Botho, saying in the colo- 
phon that it was “geprent . . . in . . . Mentz, die eyn anefangk 
From IS der prontery,” (X) At the end of 1494 two Heidelberg professof^, 
docu- Adam Wornher and Joh. Herbst, composed some Ijatin verses in 
mentary honour of Johannes Genslleisch (a family name by which Gutenberg 
evidence, was known, and which was turned into the Latin Ansicarus), whom 
they called “ primus libronim impre8.sor ” and “ impre.s8ori8B artis 
inventor primus.”^ (Y) In 1499 Jacobus Wimpheling (born at 
Schlettstadt 1450, died 1528) publisbed (at Mainz, by P. Friedberg) 
an Oratio in Memoriam Marsilii ah inghen (d. 1396), in which he, 
on leaf 22a, praises Joannes Ansicarus in verse on account of hw 
invention at Mainz. (Z) These verses are preceded by an epitaph 
on Johann Genslleisch, “ artis inipressoriffi inventor” and “rejiertor,” 
written in Latin by Adam Gelthus, a relative of Gutenberg. (AA) 
In the same year Polydore Vergil (De Inventorihua Jterum, Venice, 
1499, lib. ii. cap. 7) says tliat a certain Peter [Schoelfer ?], a German, 
invented in 1442 the art of printing ut Mainz in Germany, as he 
had heard from the latter’s countryman ; this statement was re- 
peated in a Venice edition of 1603. In later editions “ Peter” was 
altered to “Joh. Gutenberg.” (BB) In the same year Koelhotf, 
printer at Cologne, published Crouica van der hilligcr Stat van 
Coellen, in which on lol. 312b it is said : (1) The art of printing was 
found first of all in Germany at Mainz about the year 1440', (2) 
from that time till 1 460 the art and what belonged to it wore investi- 
gated ; (8) and in 1450, when it was a golden year (jubilee), they 
began to print, and the first book that they printed was the Bible 
in Latin, in a largo letter, resembling that with which at present 
missals are printed. (4) Although the art was found at Mainz in 
the manner in which it is generally employed now, yet the first pre- 
figuration was found in Hmland from out the Donaiiiscs which were 
printed there before that time, and from and out of them was taken 
the beginning of the aforesaid art, and it was found much more 
masterly and exact {sitUilis) than that other manner wa.s, and lias 
become more and more artistic. (5) Omnibonus wrote in a preface 
to Quintilian, and in some other books too, that a Walloon from 
France, named Nicol. Jenson (see N), discovered this art ; but that 
is untrue, for there are those still alive who testify that books were 
• printed at Venice before Nicol. Jenson came there, and began to 
cut and make letters. (6) But the first inventor of printing was a 
• citizen of Mainz, iiained Junker Johan Gudenburca. (7) From 

Mainz the art was introduced first of all into Cologne, then into 
Strasburg, and afterwards into Venice. (8) The origin and progress 
of the art were told to the writer verbally by Ulrich Zell of Hanau, 
still printer at Cologne (anno 1499), through wliom the said art 
came to Cologne. (CC) In 1601 Jacob Wimpheling (see Y), who 
stated in his Oratio Qurmlosa contra Invasores SacerdoUmf Flam- 
inuMy &c., published at Delft c. 1496, that chalcography had been 
invented at Mainz, published a work (Oertnaniay Strasburg, Joh. 
Pruss, 1601) in which ho says (on p. 43) that the invention was 
, made at Strasburg by Johann Gutenberg of Strasburg, and that it 
was perfected at Mainz. (DD) In 1503 Johann Schoeffor (tho son 
of Peter Schoofier and tho giuiidson of Johann Fust) publishctl an 
edition of Hermes Trismogistus, in which he represents himself as 
' one of the most distinguished citizens of Mainz, descended from the 
most fortunate race who invented the art of printing. (EE) In 
* 1604 Ivo Wittig, who was a relative of Gutenberg, and a c-anon 

and the keeper of tho seal of the St Victor cathedral near Mainz 
, (of which Gutenberg had been a lay member), erected in the house 

Zum Guti3nberg ” a memorial stono and an epitaph to Joh. Guten- 
berg of Mainz, “qui primus omnium litteras lere iinprimondas 
invenit.” (FF) In 1605, in tho German translation of Livy pub- 
lished by Joliann Schoeffer(8co KK), the dedication to the Emperor 
Maximilian, which was probably written by Ivo Wittig (see EE), 
speaks of Johann Qiittonbergk as inventor of printing (1450) ami 
Johann Faust and Peter Schoeffer as improvers of the art This 
work was reprinted six times (1614, 1623, 1533, 1651, 1658) with 
the same dedication ; but in 1509 the Breviarium Mogunlinum 
• says that it was printed at the expense and trouble of Johann 

1 ThA«e verses were not published at the time, but in the 19th century by F. 
J. llone, QueUensaeiml. der ^od. LotideeyenA., iii. 163, fh>m tiie contemporary 
IXS. Adam Wemher, preserved in the archives of Carlsruhe. 


Schoeffer, whose grandfather (i.e., Johann FusD was the first in- 
ventor and author of the art of printing (see DD). (OG) In 1605 
Jacob Wimi 


in his Epithoma Omnanorum (Strasburg, 1500), 


asserts (on leaf xxxviii b. and xxxix a.) that in 1440 Johann Guten- 
berg of Strasburg invented there the art of printing. And in 1507, 
in his Catal, Epiacworurn Argent, (Strasburg, 1507), he says that 
the art was invented, though in an imperfect mannen by a certain 
Strasburger, who afterwards went to Mainz and joinea others wolk- 
ing and trying the same art, whore it was, undr-r^ the ij^idance of 
Johann Gensfieisch, perfected in tho house boni'nfouws ” (Guten- t 
berg). This he repeated tn 1516. (HH) About 1506 Johannes 
Trithemius wrote his Chronicon of Spitiilieim, published at Frank- 
fort in 1601, in which he says (p. 366) that the ait of printing 
books was discovered afresh at lilainz by Johan Gutenberg, who, 
after having spent all his property in accomplishing the new in- 
vention, perfected it by the auvice and assistancyi of Johann Fust. 
The first propagator of the now art wa.s, after tho inventor, Peter 
Schoeffer. (ll) In 1516 Johann Schoeffer published Joh. Tri- 
thernius’s Compendium aive BreviaHxm Historim Francorumy and 
said in the colophon that the book was published at^ainz, the 
first in ven tress of the art of printing, by Johann Schoeffer, grand- 
son of tho late Johann Fust, the first author of the said art, who 
finally from his own genius commenced to excogitate and to investi- 
gate the art in 1450, and in 1452 prfecYed it and commenced 
printing, assisted by many necessary inventions of Peter Schoeffer 
von Gernsheim, his servant and adopted son. Johpnn Fust and 
Peter Schoeffer kept this art secret, binding all their servants and 
domestics by oath never to reveal it ; but in 1462 it was ^read by 
the same domdstics into divers countriea;^ (KK) On 9th Dfebember 
1518 the emperor Maximilian accorded to Johann Schoeffer the 

f nivilogo of printing Livy (1518-1619), and says in it thaf “he has 
earned and been advised on the faith of worthy testimonies that 
the ingenious invention of chalcogi*aphy was effected by tne printer’s 
grandfather.” (LL) In 1619 Joh. Thunnayer Aventinus (1474-1534) 
wrote that “in 1450 Joannes Faustus, a German, a?;itizen of Mainz, 
invented a new kind of writing, called chalcogra}>hy, an<l completed 
it in two years ; it was kept secret by him and Peter Schoeffer, bis 
son-in-law, but divulged in Germany ten years afterwards by Faust’s 
servant, Johannes Guttenberger, a Strasburger.” (MM) In a pedi- 

f ree of Lourens Janszoon Coster of Haarlem and his descendants, 
rawn up not later than 1520, it is asserted that in 1446 “he 
brought the first print into the world.” This document, of which 
the date 1446 seems to have been altered into 1440, is preserved 
in the Haarlem town library. (NN) In 1520 Johan Schott, a 
printer at Strasburg and grandson of Johan Mentelin, the first 
printer of that town, published an edition of Ptolemy, at the end 
of which ho printed the arms of his grandfather with the following 
legend : “ Insigne Schottorum Familiro ab Friderico Rom. Imp. 111. 
Joan. Mcntclio primo I'ypographioe In ven tori ac suis concessum j 
Anno Christi 1466.” Apart from tho assertion that Mentelin was 
the inventor of printing, wo may remark that the em|)eror Frederick 
III. raised Mentelin to the rank of a nobleman in 1466 and granted 
him new arms. (00) About 1533 tho Neaiwlitan Mariangelo 
Accorso, who had resided at the court of Charles V., wrote on an 
edition of Donatus (in the possession of Aldus Manutius, jun.) that 
“Joh. Faust of Mainz lirst discovered the art of printing with 
metal types, which afterwards he made of lead ; his son Peter 
Schoeffor added afterwards much to i)oliHh the said art. This 
Donatua and Confeaaionalia were printed first of all in 1450. Faust 
derived tho suggestion from a Donatua printed before in Holland 
from an engraved block.” This paragrapn is found on p. 411 of the 
Bihlioth, Apoat. Vatkanaoi Angelo Koccha (Rome, 1691). Some 
consider its latter part to have been derived from the Cologne 
Chronicle and it seems probable tliat it was a mixture of some 
of the above testimonies. (PP) In 1536 Johan Schott (seo NN) 
published Historim Handt-Buchlein (Strasburg, 1686), in which 
(on leaf b^ and b*) he says that “Hans Mentlin of Strasburg in- 
vented the art, which, through infidelity, was brought to Mainz.” 
On the strength of this and other statements (CC, GG, NN) 
the bicentenary of the Strasburg invention warf celebrated there 
in 1640. (QQ)^In 1641 Joh. Arnold (Bergel or) Bergellanus, 
who had settled as press -reader at Mainz two years previously, 
published his Encomitim Chakographim (Mainz, Fr. Behem, 1541, 
4to), in which the lawsuit between Fust and Gutenberg (A) is 
alluded to for the fii’st time. Bergel had read Tritllbim^ books 
(HH), in which the invention is ascribed to Johann Guteubei^ with 
two coadjutors, Johann Faust and Peter Scliocffer, which he (&rgeli) 
had heard confirmed in conversations with Mainz citizens ; he had 
also seen some old tool^prepared for the work by the originators 
which were still in existence. Gutenberg inVented it in 1460. 
(RR) About 1661 Jan Van Zuren (born at Haarlem in 1517) and 
Dirk Volkerts Coornhert (born at Amsterdam iff 1522) established 
a printing office at Haarlem. Of the former it is alleged that he 
had compiled a work on the inventioh of printing, which is presumed 
to have oeen lost during the siege of Haarlem in 1678. It was not 
' publicly spoken of till 1628, when Peter Scriverius published his 
haweeranff voor Laurena Coaten Scriverius had oxuY found the 
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title, preface, and introduction, in which Von Ztiren contended that 
tile first foundations of the art were laid at Haarlem, and that it 
afterwards accompanied a foreigner to Mainz. In this introduction 
he does not mention the name of the inventor, nor a date, but points 
in indefinite terms to the house of the inventor as still existing. 
(SS) In the same year (1661) Van Zuren and Coornhert publish^ 
an edition ofr the Officia CiceroniSy in which the latter, in a de- 
dication to the magistracy of Haarlem, refers to the rumour that 
the art of piintin^ J)ooks was invented first of all at Haarlem, and 
^ was brought to^tainz b^an unfaithful servant and much improved 
there. He adds that very old lyid digntfied persons had often told 
him, not only the»family of ftie inventor, but also his name and sur- 
name, and had explained the first crude way of printing, and pointed 
out to him the house of the first printer. (TT) Ini 566 Luigi Guicciar- 
dini, a Florentine nobleman who had visited the Netlierlands and 
had resided many^years at Antwerp, finished a description of the 
Netherlands (published in 1567), m which, alluding to Haarlem, 
he s^ks of the invention there according to the assertions of the 
inhanitant^ the evidence of some authors, and other remembrances ; 
the inventOT died before the perfection of his art ; his servant went 
to Mainz, where he perfected the art, and hence the report that it 
was invented there. (VV) About 1568 (it is calculated) Hadrianus 
Junius wrote his Balavm, published at Leyden in 1588, with two 
prefaces, dated, the one*from Leyden, 6th January 1676, the other 
from Delft ad annum salutis 1575. On p. 263 he says that the 
opinion that J^he forms of the letters whereby books are printed 
were first discevered at Mainz is very inveterate, but old and 
eminent iiihabitantif of Haarlem had assured him that they had 
heard ffom their ancestorsethat there lived at Haarlem, more than 
128 years before, in a decent house then existing, near the market- 
place, opjmsite the royal palace, Lourens (son of) Jan, surnamed 
Ooster, wTip, while walking in the wood near Haarlem, began to 
shape beechen bark first into figures of letters, by which, reversely 
impressed one by one on pa[)cr, he composed one or two lines to 
serve as an exanl^lc for tl«i children of his son-in-law. When this 
succeeded, ho began to eonteinplato neater things, and first of all 
invented, assisted by his son-in-law Thomas (son of) Peter, a more 
gluey and substantial kind of ink (as the ordinaiy ink was found 
‘ to blot), with which ho printed whole tablets with pictures, with 
the letters added. Junius had seen books of this kind printed by 
Coster (the l)emnniiigs of his labours) on the rectos of the leaves 
only, not on both sides ; the book was written (in Dutch) by an 
anonymous author, and entitled Speculum NostrB SalutiSf in which 
oare was taken that the blank versos could be pasted together, so 
that the blank pages should not present any unsightliness. After- 
wards (Coster) changed the beechen characters into leaden, and the 
latter again into tin ones. Very ancient wine-|>ots cast of the* 
remains of these types were still to be seen in the house of Lourens, 
which was afterwanls inhabited by his great-grandson Gerard (son 
of) Thomas, who had died an old man a few years before. When 
the new merchandise attracted purchasers everywhere, workmen 
were added to (Lourens’s) household, among whom was a certain 
John (whether, as was suspected, Faust, or another of the same 
name, Junius did not inquire), who was bound to the work of print- 
ing by oath. But, when he thought he knew the art of joining 
the letters and of casting the types, &c. , he stole away, when every- 
body had gone to church, the wnolo apparatus of the types and the 
tools pre^iarcd by his master, and hastened to Amsteraam, thence 
to Cologne, until he arrived at Mainz, where he could remain in 
safety, wid, having opened a work-office, issued within the space 
of one year, about 1442, the Doctrinale of Alexander Callus and 
the Tra^ of Petrus Hisi>anu8, printed with the same types which 
Lourens had used at Haarlem. Junius recollects that Nicolaus 
Gale, his tutor, a man of firm memory and venerable old age, had 
told him that as a boy ho had often heaixl a certain bookbinder 
Coruelis (a man pi more than eighty years of ag% who had been 
an under-workman in the same office) narrating the story of the 
invention (as he had heard it from his master), the polishing and 
increase of the crude art, Ac., and cursing those niguts which he 
had passed, durinjf some months, with the culprit in one bed. The 
buigoinaster Quirinus Talesius admitted to Junius that ho had 
formerly heard nearly the same from the mouth of the same book- 
binder. (XX) In 1628 Scriverius in his Laurecranz (see RR) placed 
the date of the Haarlem invention as far back as 1428, and men- 
tioned as its^inventor Lourens Janszoon, sheriff of Haarlein. He 
asMrts that the art of printing appeared, not in the manner as 
iUis used now, with letter® cast of lead and tin, but a book was 
cut leaf for leaf on wooden blocks,” and the Haarlem inventor was 
robbed in 1440 by Johan Gutenberg. Sc^verius based the date 
1428 upon a HebrewVAronicis compiled by Joseph ben Meir (born 
1496. d. 1675), and published in 1564 at Sabionetta by Cornelius i 
Adelkind, where, uSder the year of the Jewish era 5188 ( = 1428), 
the author mentions a book (without giving the title) printed at 
Venice and seen by him. S^Verius, being convinced that this 
could only refer to a book printed at Haarlem, applied the entry 
to a xylogiaphic Bih^ Baupmm^ of which he gave a description, 
together with several other block-books and early printed books. 
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(YY) In 1639 Boxhom pushed the date of the Haarlem invention 
back to 1420, referring, as his authority, to the same Chronicle of 
Rabbi Joseph. Since that time the date of the Haarlem invention 
has been variously placed between 1420 and 1430. 

Later testimonies are mere repetitions of earlier state- Other 
ments.^ We need not say much about the story of Antonio claim- 
Carabruzzi, who asserted that Pamfilo Castaldi invented 
printing at Feltre, in Italy, in 1456, and that Fausto Comes- 
burgo, who lived in his house in order to learn the Italian 
language, learned the art from him and brought it to 
Mainz ; this story, however, has found so much credence 
that in 1868 a statue was erected at Feltre in honour of 
Castaldi. Nor need we speak of Kuttenberg in Bohemia, 
where John Gutenberg is asserted to have been born and 
to have found the art of printing. Wo may also pass over 
Johann Fust, later on called Faust (testimonies P, T, DD,^ 

FF, II, KK, LL, 00), as we know from the Mainz law- 
suit of 14.55 (A) that he had simply assisted Gutenberg 
with loans of money. We may also pass over Johann 
Mentelin of Strasburg (testimonies NN, PP), only remarking 
here that he had already printed a Bible in 1460, and that 
he is mentioned in Strasburg registers as a chrysographer 
or gold- writer from 1447 to 1450 ; but of his whereabouts 
between 1450 and 1460 there is no record. That he had 
gone, or had been called, after 1450 by Gutenberg to Mainz 
has been asserted but not proved, and there is no reason 
why he should not be one of the two Johannes alluded to 
as the prothocaragmatici of Mainz in the Justinian of 1468 
(testimony I.). That Nicolas Jenson came to be regarded 
in certain circles and for a time as the inventor of printing 
is owing to testimony N being misunderstood. There re- 
nmid, therefore, to be considered the testimonies which bear 
on the rival claims of Haarlem and Mainz. The contro- 
versy between Germany and Holland was publicly started 
as early as 1499 by the Cologne Chronicle (testimony BB), 
that between the two towns mentioned not publicly before 
1561 (testimony RR); while no rival inventor to Guten- 
berg was mentioned publicly and in print earlier than 
1588 (testimony VV). 

Let us first consider tlie claims of Germany and Mainz as centred Claimaof 
in the person of Henno ( = Han8 or Johann) Gensfleisch, called Guten- 
Gutenberg or Giidcnberg, the latter name derived from his mother, berg, 
whose maiden name was Elsa Wyrich, who lived in the *'Hof zum 
Gutenberg” at Mainz. He is supposed to have been born at that 
town about 1400. He is first mentioned in a Mainz document^ 
dated 16th January 1430. In a document of 28th March 1430 he ii 
spoken of as being **not in Mainz.” Documents from 14th March 
1434 to 18th September 1444 prove him to have been at Strasburg 
during that time, and documents dated respectively 1 7th October 
1448, 6th November 1455, 2l8t June 1457, 10th April 1461, show 
that he was in or near Mainz on those days. By a decree of 17th 
January 1465 the archbishop of that town rewarded him for “his 
services,” and in the bond of Dr Homery, dated 26th February 
1468, he is spoken of as dead. There are, moreover, six forged 
documents (including some relics of an ancient press bearing the 
date 1441) respectively dated 24th March 1424, 1437, 8d July 1453, 

20th July 1459, 19tli June 1463, and an entry in an anniversarium < 
which has been applied to Gutenberg, but dues not concern him 
(see Hcsscls, Qutenberg). 

In former years, when printing was believed to have been invented 
in 1440, the records of the Strasburg lawsuit of 1439, between 
Gutenberg and some Strasburg artisans about certain industrial 
undertakings (as the art of polishing stones, the manufacture of 
looking-glasses), were considered to prove the invention of printing 
at Strasburg, not, however, by Mentelin, as bad been thought by 
some (testimonies NN, PP), but by Gutenberg. The records came 
to light about 1740, just when Schoepttin, the principal di^overer, 
had been commi^ioned to search lor documents of this kind. 

Doubts Aay be suggested as to their genuineness, but they hav<^ 
all perished, partly during the revolution of 1793 and partly during 
the siege of Strasburg in 1870. However, nobody would now 
assert that printing was invented in 1439 or at Strasburg ; and 
those who still believe that Gutenberg was the inventor of printing 
refer to them only as showing that he was a mechanic as early os 
1439, and that ho understood the art of pressing.^ 

, 1 Over a hundred of them have been collected by Ger. Meerinan, 

Tyvogr., ii. p. 68 gq. 

i See Uessels, iiuUnberg, pp. 23, 186, kc. 
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The first document that connects Gutenberg with the art of print- 
ing ia the notarial instrument of 6th November 1455 (testimony 
A). But it says nothing of an invention or a new mode of prhit- 
ing. And yet the occasion was such as to make it almost imperative 
on Gutenberg to mention it, for he liad spent 1600 guilders of 
Fust’s money, apparently without printing anything,' and was on 
the point of being robbed by the latter and having taken away 
from him all that he liad made and done to give effect to his idea 
or invention. In the next testimony (B), tlie earliest Mainz 
books with printed dates (1457 to 1467), there is evidence that the 
new art of printing is not only not kept secret but fully appreciated 
at Mainz, and its importance fully realized and advertised ; but, 
though they speak of a “nova ars iinprimendi” and an “adinventio 
imprimendi,” there is not a syllable as to a Mainz invention or 
inventor. In testimonies C and 1) (tlio Catholicon of 1460) there 
is again not one word about an invention or an inventor, or about 
Mainz. Yet Gutenberg is supposed to have printed the Catholicon ; 
and it is incredible that ho, who had been wronged and robbed 
by his two rivals (Fust and vSehoeffer), should agree with them in 
explaining and proclaiming the new art, but never with one word 
assert his claim to the honour and profit of the invention, if he had 
made any, and should even omit his name, wliereas lie saw liis two 
rivals never neglect to print their names in full on every book 
which they publishe<l. Those who believe that Gutenberg was 
the inventor of printing suggest that he kept silent, as otherwise 
his creditors would have seized his copies and his printing office. 
But this explanation cannot bo accepted ; for the verbose colophon 
at the end of a gigantic folio book like the Catholicon^ published 
at a time when there were perhaps not more than thm printing 
offices in the world, was calculated to draw attention to its printer 
and bis residence, not to conceal him. Testimony F (1466) is no 
longer regarded as having any reference to Gutenberg or the inven- 
tion of printing. 11 (1468) was formerly thought to mean : “I, 
the boot, am cast (i.f., its types are cast) in the Mainz city, and 
the house whence the type came ( = where the ty^ie was invented) 
produced me.” But of late years it has been shown that the author 
of the book, Johann Fons, was Peter Schoeffer’s press-corrector. 
And, as he no doubt resided in SchoefTcr’s house, the two lines evi- 
dently mean : “I am a little hook cast in Mainz, and I was born 
( = written) in the same liouse whence the type comes ^ ( = where I 
am printed).” Testimony I (also of 1468) speaks of two Johannes 
(Gutenberg and Fust) as the “ prothoearagmatici lihroriim quos 
genuit urhs Moguntina.” But this certainly means, not that tho 
first printers of hooks were horn at Mainz, hut that the two 
Johannes were the chief printers of hooks (horn) produced at Mainz. 

When we now place together the clear documentary testimonies 
(A to I) of tho first fourtoen years of printing (1454 to 1468) at 
Mainz, we see that they all come from Mainz itself. Kverybody 
connected with tho art speaks of it in the most public and un- 
reserved manner ; its importance is as fully realized and advertised 
during that period as it is in tho present day ; the German nation 
is even congratulated on possessing it ; there is never any seiireey 
about it ; once (about 1456) it is even called a now art. But, in 
the midst of all this publicity, the art which Mainz and Germany pos- 
sess is never said to have been invented at Mainz. Tho supposed 
Mainz inventor (Gutenberg) even speaks Iiimsolf on two occasions 
(in tho lawsuit of 1455 and in tlie Catholicon of 1460), hut never 
says that he had made an invention. The archbishop, too, speaks 
publicly of Gutenberg in 1465 (testimony E), a\^,d rewards him for 
services, but does not apeak of liim as the inventor of printing, 
nor even as a printer. Nor does Dr Horiiery, in his letter to tlie 
archbishop (testimony G), in wliich he refers to Gutenberg’s print- 
ing apparatus, call him the inventor of printing. 

In 1468 we enter on a now phase in the liistory of the invention. 
Even if we reject testimony I as being merely lo(ral, testimony K 
(1468) speaks of the art of printing as having arisen in Germany. 
This testimony, however, does not come from Germany, nor from 
Mainz, but from Italy, and is supposed to owe its inspiration to the 
two German printers who had established a printing office at Subiaco 
in 1465, and in 1467 at Rome, and who most likely learned their 
craft at Mainz. But, as tho two printers are mentioned in the 
testimony, and as it does not 8[>eak of Gutenberg, nor of Mainz, it 
ia far more likely that it was merely derived from the col^hona of 
Fust an^ Schoeffer, or from something that Cardinal Cusa had 
heard during his omha-ssies in Germany. To tho Mainz colophons 
we must also ascribe (a) the two testimonies of 1470 (L) and (b) 
the throe of 1471 (M), all five of which come from France «ind Italy. 
At last, in 1472, we find in testimony 0 the invention of printing 
asoribed to Gutenberg of Mainz, but it is mentioned ns a rumour, 
and comes from France. Guil. Fichet of Paris, who gives it, is 
mppo sed to have heard the rumour from the three German printers 

I la line 42 Ontenberg distinctly declan^s that “ lie hoped that he was under 
ne obligation to Fust to devote tho first 800 guilders to tho work of the books ; ” 
and, as Fust, by advanoina the second 800 Knllders in 14.^2, had become Outen- 
beryi jxirtner, it seems clear that tlio former claimed in 1454, when the trial 
is calculated to have commenced, his money and interest because Gutenbei^ 
ha4 as yet not printed anything. 

* Yeait is the present not the perfect tense. 
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who commenced printing at Paris in 1470. But, as two of them 
had resided, immediately before they came to Paris, in the univer- 
sity of Basel, and arc supposed to have learned their art there, 
tile rumour is ascribed to Bortolff von Hanauwe,” who appears 
in tho lawsuit of 1455 as Gutenberg’s servant, and who was printing 
at Basel in 1468. Perhaps it came rather from information which 
Fichet obtained from tho St Victor cathedral, neaf Mainz, as he 
speaks of the art having been invented not far from that tdWn. 
Testimony P (1474) again comes from Italy, from Refine, and was 
perhaps derived from one of the German printers settled there at i 
that time. It merely speaks of Gutenberg, Fust, and Mentelin as 
printers, hut says not a word which ev^^ touches upon the invention 
of the art. In testimony Q (1476) we have delinfto mention of 
Mainz as tho invontress of tho art ; it is given as an addition to tho 
Mainz coloplion of 1468 (see I). In 1478 Mainz is a^ain mentione<l 
in a Cologne testimony (K), which gives evidence ot research, as it 
ia an amplification of an earlier one in which Mainz w'as not men- 
tioned. Germany, Gutenberg, and Mainz are again mentioned in 
the Venetian testimony S (1483), which Jives for tljo first time 
1440 as the date of the invention. In the same year wo have two 
earlier testimonies (P and N) worked into one (T), to the effect that 
printing was invented either by Gutenberg or by Fust or by 
Jenson. Testimony V (1492), which states that printing com- 
menced at Mainz, is practically equivalent to Q. In 1494 and 
1499 we have three German testimonies (X, Y, Z) as to Gutenberg 
being the inventor of printing ; these, however, c#'mo, not from 
Mainz, hut from Heidelberg. Z is given by aplatIVe of Gutenberg, 

Adam Gelthu^ ; and, as tho latter resided at ileidelberg, it is clear 
that ho was tho real source of tho other •.wo Heidelberg testimonies 
(X and Y). Two years later, when Wimphcling, tho author of 
te.stimony Y, had left Heidelberg, ho ascribed (CC) the invention 
of printing to Strashurg, though stating that Gutenberg was tho 
inventor. Testimony AA is recorded above to show the great con- 
fusion that reigned in people’s minds about th^ invention. We 
must add to those testimonies those oPH504 (EE) and 1505 (FF), 
which arc owing to Ivo Wittig, a relative of Gutenberg, and a 
canon and the keeper of the seals of the St Victor cathedral, 
near Mainz, of which Gutenberg had been a lay member according 
to its liber fra ternitatis. Thus in the period from 1468 to 1505 we 
have (1) several vague statements made in Italy and France as to 
the art of printing being known or practised or invented in Ger- 
many, statements which arose from the books and colophons pub- 
lished at Mainz ; (2) one item of rumour in 1472 that GutenDorg 
invented it near that town ; (3) two Mainz statements, of 1476 and 
1492, and one Cologne statement, of 1478, that it was invented at 
Mainz ; (4) three German statements, of 1492, 1494, and 1499, that 
Gutenberg had invented it ; and (5) two Mainz statements, of 1504 
and 1605, to the same effect. It is to be particularly noticed that 
the statements (2, 4, 5) which speak distinctly of Gutenberg being 
the inventor can he clearly traced to Gutenberg himself anil two of 
his relatives. 

Seeing then how slender the basis j.s for tho tradition that Contra- 
printing was invented by Gutenberg at Mainz, and that even this dictiouof 
slender basis was not laid till fourteen years after 1;he art had Guten- 
becn fully established and proclaimed in that city, wo cannot be berg’s 
surprised to find the tradition promptly contradicted. This con- clahns. 
tradiction was miide in 1499 (testimony BB) in a Chronicle pub- 
lished at Cologne. To facilitate the understanding of this testimony 
it is divided above into eight sections. The first (Ukcii from Hart- 
mann Schedel’s Chronicle, 1493), second, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
are no doubt due to the compiler of the Chronicle, and must not be 
connected with the third, fourth, and fifth, which, according to 
the compiler, are due to Ulrich Zell, a printer at Cologne, who nad 
probably settled there about 1463, and had most likely learned his 
art at Mainz, as he called himself “clerie-iis Moguntinus.” As 
Zell’s testimony leaves to Gutenberg nothing hut the honour of 
having perfected the art, various attempts have been made to ex- 
plain away this account. As long ns no typographically printed 
DonatiLs had been found that could bo fitted into Zell’s account, 
it was argued that he meant printed from wooden blocks ; 

and this arguiTlent is brought forward even at the present time. 

But a practical printer like Zell must have been able to express 
himself to that effect if ho liad really meant to say so ; and, as 
block-printing was not less practised in Germany th^n in Holland, 
wo could hardly assume that thinp printed in Ilolland would have 
inspired the German inventor rather than the same things printed 
in Germany. That testimony 00 speaks of a Donatus printed frfim 
wooden blocks mav b^ascrihed to the notion arising at that time 
{c. 1533) that block-printing had given rise tp typography. It has 
also been asserted that Holland in the Chronicle means Flanders ; 
but the Chronicle is usually very correct in geographical matters. 

It has also been su^ested that Zell most likely learned his art in 
Fust and Schoeffers office 4hd invented the passage to injfire the 
reputation of Gutenberg, who had been their enemy. Finally it 
has been said that Zell did not surest or write the passage at all ; 
bat it is hard to see how this can be maintained in face of the com- 
piler’s cwn statement to that effect. Therefore, all these sugges* 
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tions failing to weaken Zell’s testimony, we must see how far it can I 
be brought into harmony with other circumstances and the testi- 
monies MM, RR, SS, TT, VV, XX, YY, wliich claim the honour of 
Lourens the invention for Haarlem in Holland. Testimonies RR and SS 
Coster's do not mention the name of the inventor. Ihit the former is a 
claims, mere introduction destined for a c.om^dete hook that was lost during 
thi siege of Haarlem in 1573 before it was printed ; we are, there- 
fore, not entitled to say that Van Zuren did not know the name. 
SS may h^^e ®iAifted the name, because the publication of Van 

* Zuren’s work W'as in contemplation at the time that it was written. 
That Guicciardini (testiinonjj T’f) in 1506 did not mention the name 
of the reputatl Haarlem inventor cannot be considered ns an in- 
dication that it w'as not known or had not yet been “invented” 
when he wrote, as his accounts of the cities of the northern 
Netherlands are^all very meagre and were for the most part 
derived from correspondence. In .Junius’s account ( VV), however, 
w'e find every particular that could he desired. Ho begins by ro- 
ft?rring to the diflicult|r of vindicating the honour of the invention 
for Haarlem on m^count of the deep-rooted and general opinion that 
it took pla^ at Mainz. Ho then mentions that liourens (son of .Jan) 
surnamed Cfoster resided at Haarlem “more tliaii 128 years ago” ami 
gives us to understand that in the year indicated by that phrase 
he invented the art of^)rinting. As Junius’s book w'as not pub- 
lished till after his death, in 1588, and the two prefaces in it are 
dated 1575 (he died 16th June 1575), the number 128 is supposed to 
go back from \Uo date when he actually wrote his account, which he 
is calculated to haveidone about 1568. Tims we get the year 1440 
as the «ipposed date of the Haarlem invention, though, if w^e based 
our calculation upon the Uatc of the preface, the year 1446 or 1447 
would have to bo assumed. Hut, as Junius adds that Coster’s types 
w'ere stolfn by one of his servants, who fied with them to Mainz, 
and esUhliShing there a printing office printed within a year’s time, 
in 1442, two books, he must, if tins latter date is correct, have 
meant 1440. By testimwies XX and YY we see that in the 17th 
century the date of the Haarlem invention w'as first nut back as 
far as 1428, then to 1423 ; and since then it has u.sually been re- 
garded as 1423, especially after it was discovered that the Haarlem 

• wood where Coster is said to hav(? (;ut his wooden letters was destroyed 
during a siege in 1426. 

The researches as regards the reputed Haarlem inventor have 
hitherto not been made in a manner adecjuate for scientific purposes. 
It would appear that by the pushing back of the date of the inven- 
tion, in spite of Junius, to 1420-1428, two inhabitants of Haarlem 
have been mixed up by the Dutch authors on the subject. (1) 
Lourens Janszoon, who never boro the surname Coster, and whose 
existence seems to be authenticated by documents from 1404 to 
1489, was sheriff, and a wine merchant and innkeeper, and is sup-* 
posed to have died in 1489. About 1870, however, researches 
Drought to light that there had been (2) a Lourens Janszoon Coster 
at Haarlem, duly authenticated by genuine official documents as a 
chandler and innkeeper, from 1436 to 1483, who went away from 
Haarlem in the latter year. The name of this man and some genea- 
logical particulars known of him fit into the story of Junius, 
though there are certain particulars in Junius’s account which 
cannot yet be properly explained. 

Junius ba.scs his account of the Haarlem invention on three 
hooks, a Dutch edition of the Speculum Humana Salvationist 
the DoctrinalCt^ndi the Tracts of Petrus Hispaiius (Pope John XXL). 
The firjt work, he said, was printed by (Joster himself as a first 
specimen of his art, and it would seem from his words that he con- 
sidered the work to bo printed with wooden types. The two Dutch 
editions of the Speculum, however, were printed, like the two Latin 
editions of the same work, with movable metal tyi>e, though in one 
of the Latin editions there are twenty leaves the text of which is 
printed apparently from wooden blocks. The Doctriimle and the 
Tracts of Hispaifus were printed, Junius says, at Mainz by Coster’s 
workman with the typos which he had stolen from Coster. Of the 
Hispanus Tracts no edition has yet come to light that would answer 
fiurly to Junius’s description. But of the Doctrimle we have four edi- 
Dutch tions, all printed in the same type (i. ) as the fou| editions of the 

types. Specnhim. With those same types are printed no less than six 

editions of the short Latin grammar of iElius Donatus; and editions 
of this school-book printed in Holland were, according to Zell in 
the Cologne Chronicle, the models for the printing at Mainz, which 
commenced about 1450. As there arc no other editions of Donatus 
printed in Holland that c«uld be placed before the year 1450, tlio 
claims of Haarlem and Holland are based on them ; and we will, 
therefore, briefly describe the types and ]#)oks which must bo con- 
nected with the SpeBula, Docirinalia, and Donatuses just mentioned. 
In one qf the editions of the Speculum in Dutch occur two leaves 
printed in a different typo (ii. ) from the rest of the \vork. This 
type^is in its turn so very much like another type with which a 
work of Laur. Valla (Facetia ^lorales) is printed that wo link it 
(iii. ) on to the two jq^t mentioned. Then again typo iii. is, in 
some of its c^itals, identical with a type (iv.) used for a work of 
Ludovicus de ^ml^ Singularia Juris, at the end of whj^di, on the 
last leaf, commences another work, printed in a differenrtype (v.). 


Typo vi. is identical with type y. , except in its capital P, which is 
larger. We have also works printed in two different types (vii., 
viii.) which both show such a groat family likeness to each other 
and to types i. to vi. that it would not he advisable to separate 
them without evidence that they do not belong to the same otlice. 
With these eight types, which we cannot at present separate, forty- 
seven different books were printed, so far as wo know at present. 
In tyne i.:— four editions (two in Latin, ^ two in Dutch) of the 
Speculum Humana SalvationUi, a work wliich consists of woodcuts 
with explanatory text underneath ; a Dutch version of Tiie Seven 
reniieniial Psalms ; one Donatus of 27 lines ; two editions of 
Donahut of 28 linos ; a Liturgical Book in 16mo ; three editions 
of Donatus of 30 linos ; one Donatus, in French, of 29 and 80 lines 
on a page ; four editions of Ductrlnale of 32 lines ; one Catonis 
Distieha of 21 lines. In type ii. : - two leaves only (49 and 60) of 
one of the Dutch editions of the Speculum, In type iii. — Lauren- 
tins Valla, Facctia ^forahs, kc. In type iv. : — lour editions of 
Donatus of 24 lines ; Lud. (J’oiitanus) do Roma, Singularia Juris ; 
Lud. (Pontanus) de Roma (?), Treatise on Canonical Jjaw (?). In 
type v.: — Pins II., Tractatus ct Epitaphia (printed at the end of 
the Singularia Juris) ; Guil. de Saliceto, De Salute Corporis ; one 
Donatus of 26 lines ; five editions of Donatus of 27 lines ; one Doc- 
trinale of 26 lines ; one Doctrinale of 28 lines ; one DoctHnale of 
29 lines ; one Doctrinale of 32 lines ; Cato-nis Distieha ; Guil. de 
SalicotQ, De Salute Corporis, together with Turrecremata, De Salute 
Animm-, Pius II., Tractatus de Amore, kc.; Pindar of Thebes, //tokfos 
JJomcricm Epitome, cum PrafatUme Pii JI. ; another edition of the 
same work. In type vi.: — one Donatus of 26 lines; one Donatus 
of 27 lines. In type vii. one Donatus of 27 lines. In typo viii.; 
— an Abecedarium of two leaves and a Donatus of 31 lines.^ 

Type V. must have been in existence before 13th September 1474, 
as there is evidence that a copy of the Saliceto, printed in that 
type, was bought for the monastery of St James at Lille by its 
aoDot Conrad dii Moulin, who filled that office from the end of 1471 
to 13th September 1474. As a work in this ty])e (the Tracts and 
Epitaphs 01 Pius II.) is printed at the end of the Singularia Juris 
in type iv., we may assume that this tyi)e existed a considerable 
time*nefore type v. As the books printed in types iv. and v. show 
greater progress in stylo and workmanship than the books printed 
in types i. to iii., wo must assign the latter to an earlier period 
than the former. There is indeed positive evidence that type i. 
must have existed a considerable time before the end of 1473, as 
fragments of a Donaius ])rinted in that ty})e were used by a book- 
binder at Haarlem to strengthen the binding of an account-book of 
the cathedral church in that town for the year 1474. From these 
facts alone wo may safely assume that none of the forty-seven books 
can bo dated after 1474, or, if any, only a few in types v. and vii. 
On the other hand, four of the works in type v. cannot be dated 
before 1458, as they bear the name of Pius II., who was not elected 
pope till that year. When we consider that there are hventy differ- 
ent editions of the Donatus printed in these types, and place an 
interval of about eighteen months between the successive editions, 
wo get a period of some thirty years from about 1445 to 1474 for 
the ^sauc of the twenty editions. That we reach the year 1446 by 
such a calculation is purely accidental ; hut there is evidence that 
in 1446 and 1451 ])rintc(P Doctrinalia were bought at Bruges and 
Valenciennes by Jean Lo Robert, the abbot of (.’anibray, according 
to two entries in his diary, preserved in the archives at Lille. 
And, as we know|)ositively that there was no printing done at Mainz 
before 1454, nor anywhere else so early, we can only apply these 
entries to the Docirinalia printed in Holland in the same types as 
the four editions of the Speculum (on which Junius based the tra- 
dition of the Haarlem invention), and six editions of the Donatus, 
which we may fit into Zell’s account. That the editions of the 
Speculum, of the Donatus, and of the Doctrinale in type i. niay bo 
dated n.s early as 1445-1454 is clear when we compare them with 
the earliest products of Mainz printing, for which the Donatuses, 
ac(>ording to the Cologne Chronicle, served as models. For instance, 
no difference in workmanship can bo detected between the Doirntmcs 
printed in Holland and the three editions of in the Sfl-line 

Bible type and the four editions of the same in the 42~lin0 Bible 
type, all seven presumably printed at Mainz and before 1456. Nor 
is the workmanship of the Specula (in type i.) or of the FcLcetim 
Morales (in typo iii. ) different from or later than that oi^the Mainz 
Catholicon of 1460. * 

It has been poyited out above that tlie first products of the art 
of printing were not meant to be anything hut faithful imitatioi^s 
of manuscript books, and that no material deviations from the 
general plan become observable till about 1473-1477. Nowhere is 
the plan of the MS. period more strictly adhered to than in the 

1 Twenty leaves of one of the Latin editions are apparently printed from 
wooden blocks, the text as well as the engravings. 

1 For a detailed list of these books, and further particulars regarding them, 
see J. H. Hessels, Haarlm, the Birthplace- of Printing, London, 1887, p. 25 $q. * 

» The abbot speaks of X>oc(ri7uii<a “gette"or “Jettezentnollo," and tn^hrase 
is, as Bernard COrigint, i. 97 sfl.) ahows by eight examples from 1474— the year 
wlien printing is llrst officially spoken of in France— to ir>93, and down tio the 
present day, applied to typograpnically-i>riuted books only. 
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forty-seven books of wliich we are speaking. They are all without 
signatures, without initial directors, without hyphens, without 
catchwords, that is to say, without any of those characteristics 
which we see gradually, one after the other, come into almost 
general use from 1473 (if not earlier) to 1480. The four editions 
of the S/)€CuIum are all entirely printed anopiathographically, the 
woodcuts at the top of the pages as well as the explanatory text 
(in type i. ) underneath, which would hardly be the case if the 
books had been printed after 1471, when the printing of woodcuts, 
together with text in movable types, had already been known for 
eleven years. Their types have nothing in common with any of 
those used in the Netherlands after 1473, but remind us in every 
lespect of the earlier {)eriod of the Dutch block-books and MSS. 
'I’hey are all, so far as we know, without any colophon (except such 
a word as explicit), whi(!h would, for a collection of forty -seven 
books, be incompatible with a period after 1471, but not with the 
earlier period of the block-books and MSS, Moreover, out of the 
forty-seven books no less than thirty-five are printed on vellum, 
which is inoompatiblo with a period after 1471, when printing on 
jja^icr had become universal, but not with the earlier period of the 

Inven- There is, therefore, no reason whatever to discredit Zell’s state- 
tion at ment in the Cologne Chronicle of 1499, that the lJonaiusc.<t printed 
Haarlem in Holland were the models, the “beginning” of the art of print- 
by ing, at Mainz, nor that of Hadrianus Junius in his Batavia, that 
Coster, printing was invented at Haarlem by Lourons Janszooii Coster. 
The two statements were made independently of each other. That 
of Zell must be regarded as a direct contradiction of the va^e 
rumours and statements about an invention of printing at Mainz 
in Germany by Gutenberg, which gradually crept into print in and 
after 1468 in Italy and France, and which found their way into 
Germany almut 1476, after Mainz and Germany had given the 
greatest publicity to the existence of the art in their midst for more 
than twenty-two years, but had been silent about an invention 
ainl an inventor. And, though Zell accords to Mainz the honour 
of having improved the art and having made it more artistic, he 
denies it the honour of having invented or begun it, and this latter 
lionour was never claimed by that town before 1476. Junius’s 
acepunt is the embodiment of a local tradition at Haarlem, the first 
written traces of which we have in a pedigree (testimony MM) of 
the family of the reputed Haarlem inventor, which must have ex- 
isted at least as early as 1620, Ilis account has been indirectly 
confirmed by the finding of several framonts at Haarlem, all belong- 
ing to the groups of books mentioned above, but still more by the 
discovery of several fragments of the Donaium printed in the 
Speculum type, all used as binder’s waste by Cornelia, the book- 
binder, the very man whom Junius alleges to have been the servant 
of Coster. As the case stands at present, tlierefore, we have no 
choice hut to say that the invention of printing with movable 
metal types took place at Haarlem about the year 1445 by Lourens 
Janszoon Coster. 

Early Ttjim ami their Fabrication. 

Wc must now take notice of two theories or traditions 
which have been current for a long time as to some in- 
tervening stage between the art of block-printing and the 
art of printing with movable cast types.^ One theory or 
tradition would have it that the inventor of printing, after 
the idea of single, individual, movable types had arisen in 
his mind, practised his new invention for some consider- 
able time with wooden types, and that he came only 
gradually to the idea of movable types cast of metal. 
Wooden Junius gives us to understand that in his opinion the Dutch 
types. Speculum was printed with such wooden types. Of Johann Guten- 
berg it WHS asserted that he printed his first Bible with wooden 
types. The Mainz psalter, printed in 1467 by Joh. Fust and Peter 
Schoeffer, was alleged to have been printed with wooden types, in 
which case the 4th edition, published in 1602, and even the 5th 
edition of 1516, would be printed with wooden types, the same 
being used for them as for the editions of 1467 and 1469. Theod. 
Bibliander was the first to speak (in 1548) of such types and to de- 
scribe them ; first they cut their letters, he says, on wood-blocks 
the size cJf an entire page ; hut, because the labour and cost of that 
way was so great, tliey devised movable wooden , types, perforated 
a/id joined one to the other by a thread.* Bibliander does^not say 
that he had ever seen such types himself, but Dan. Speckle or 
Siiecklin (died 1689), who ascribed the invention to Mentelin, asserts 
that he saw some of these wooden types at Strasburg.* Angelo 


I We do not allude to Tritheim’H asHertion that the CaXholirxm of UM woe 
printed from woo<len blocks ; for thin story, which he declaren he liod heard 
from Peter Schoeffer, if it were true, would belong to the history of block- 
printing. Nor need we apeak of Bergellanus’s verses (1541), in which he dia- 
flnotJyUIIudes to (!arve<l blocks. 

s OommsfUaiio dt Katione Communi Omnium Linvuarumet Llterarum, Zurich, 
80. 

'>< Chivu. Arpent., MS., ed. Jo. Sclultorus, p. 442. 


Rocchs asserted in 1691 that he had seen at Venice types perforated 
and ioined one to the other by a thread, but he does not say 
whether they were of wood or of metal.^ In 1710 Paulus Pater 
asserted that he had seen wooden types made of the trunk of a 
box-tree, and perforated in the centre to enable them to be joined 
together by a tnread, originating from the office of Fipt at Mainz.* 
Bodman, as late as 1781, saw the same types in a worm-eaten con- 
dition at Mainz; and Fischer stated in 1802 that these relics 
were used as a sort of token of honour to the Mstoyea^ on worthy 
apprentices on the occasioi^of their finishing their term. 

Besides those who believed in tkesa wooden tyjics from the fact 
that the letters (especially in the Specxilum) vary amopg themselves 
in a manner which would not be the case had they been cast from 
a matrix in a mould, there were authors and practical printers who 
attempted to cut themselves or to have cut for them some such 
wooden typos as were alleged to have been iiW by the early 
printers. Some of them came to the conclusion that such a process 
would be quite practicable ; others found by experiment that it 
would, in the ca.se of small typos, be wholly impossil^le. Up to 
the present time no liook or document has come to light which can 
be asserted to have been printed with such single, movrfble, wooden 
tyiies. But nearly all the experiments to which we have alluded 
were made with the idea that the inventor of printing, or the earliest 
printers, started, or had to start, with as large a supply of type as 
a moilerii printer. This idea is erroneous, as it is hardly any longer 
denied that, for a good many years after the first aprfearance of 3ie 
art, printers printed their hooks (large or smalj) not oy quires (qua- 
ternions or qvinternions) but page ny page.* Therefore, fll con- 
siderations of the experimenters as to tne impracticability of such 
wooden types, on account of the trouble and length of time required 
for the cuttinc of thousands of types, fall to the grountKin face of 
the fact that the earliest printers required only a very smell quantity 
of type, in spite of the jieculiar forms (combined letters, letters 
with contractions, Ac. ) which w^ere then jn vogne.^ 

The other theory would have it that between block- Sculpto- 
printing and printing with movable cast types ttere was 
an intermediate stage of printing with “ sculpto-fusi ” types, ^^I^*** 
that is, types of which the shanks had been cast in a quadri- 
lateral mould, and the “ faces,” t.f., the characters or letters, 
engraved by hand afterwards. This theory was suggested 
by some who could not believe in wooden types and yet 
wished to account for the marked irregularities in the types 
of the earliest printed books. 

Gerardus Meennan, the chief champion of this tlieory, based it, 
hot only on the words of Celtes {Amoves, iii. 3), who in 1602 de- 
scribed Mainz as the city “quie prima sculpsit solidos sere char- 
actercs,” but on the frequent recurrence of the word sculptus in the 
colophons of the early printers (for Jenson and Husner of Strasburg, 
see p. 681 above). Sensenschmid in 1476 said that the Codex Jm- 
Unianus was “ cut ” {insculptus), and that he had “ cut ” [smlpsit) 
the work of Lombardus, In Psalterium. Meerman also explained 
the account of the invention of printing by Tritheraius^ as mean- 
ing that, after the rejection of the first wooden types, the inventors 
discovered a methojl of casting the bodies only of all the letters of 
the Latin alphabet from w'hat they called matrices, on which they 
cut the face of each letter ; and from the same ki^ of matrices a 
method was in time discovered of casting the complete letters of 
sufficient hardness for the pressure they had to bear, whicn letters 
they were before— that is, when the bodies only wore cast— obliged 
to cut.* In this way Meerman explained that the Speculum was 
printed in sculpto-fusi types, although in the one page of which he 
gives a facsimile there are nearly 1700 separate typos, of which 260 
alone are e’s. Schoepfiin claimed the same invention for Stras- 
burg, and believed that all the earliest books printed there were 
produced by this means. Both Meerman and Schoepflin agioed 
that engraved metal types [literm in me sculptm) were in use for 
many years after the invention of the punch and matrix, mention- 
ing among others so printed the Mainz psalter, the Catholvm ot 
1460, the Eggesxein Bible of 1468, and even the Brse/mtorium of 
Nider, printed at Strasburg in 1476. But the groat difficulty con- 
nected with the process of first casting the shanks and afterwards 
engraving the faces of the types has become apparent <.o those who 
have made experiments ; and it seems more probable that the terms 
sculpere, exaeulpere, insculpere are only % figurative allusion to tlvp 
first process towards pr^ucing the types, namely, the cutting of the 
punco, which is artistically more important to the fabrication of 
tyties than the mechanical casting,— all the ifiore as Schbeffer in 
1468 makes his Grammaiiea Fetus Mythmica say, I ayi cast at 

4 ih JHlliotheca Vaticana, Rome, 1691, p. 412 ] * 

B Ik Germania Miraculq, LeipiioalTlO, p. 10. t, 

4 See, for initanoe, W. Blades, lAfe (jfOixton, t 89. 

7 Annalu HirtaugUnas, ii. 421 : Fosthsee inventis suooessenintsubtiUora, 
inveneruntque modtim fUndendi formas omnium Latin! idphabeti literary, 
quos ipsi matrices nomlnobont, ex qnlbos mmum aneof five stanneos ehai^ 
teres fiindctent, od omnem pressuram lulllclentas, qnol^prlng manibua soulpo- 
bant," ** « Origlna Typegraphiem, Tbf Hague, 17w, Append., p. 47. 
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IfAinz,” an expression which could hardly be anything but a figura- 
tive allusion to the casting of the types. 

Type* Granting that all the earlier works of typography pre- 
cast in served to us are impressions of cast-metal types, there are 
still differences of opinion, especially among practical 
printers, as to the probable meth^s employed to cast them. 
It*ia considered unlikely that the inventor of printing 
passed all 4t pace to.the perfect typography of the punch, 

' the matrix, and the mould. Bernard ^ considered that the 
types of the Speculum werd cast in sand, as that art was 
certainly kifbwn to the silversmiths and trinket-makers of 
the 16th century ; and he accounts for the varieties observ- 
able in the shades of various letters on the ground that 
several models would probably be made of each letter, and 
that the types, when cast by this imperfect mode, would 
require scgne touching up or finishing by hand. He ex- 
hibits a specimen of a word cast for him by this process 
which not only proves the possibility of casting types in 
this manner but alsq shows the same kind of irregularities 
as those observable in the types of the Speculum, 

But here again it is argued that in types cast by this or any other 
primitive melfhod there would be an absence of unifoimity in what 
founders term “height to paper.” Some types would stand higher 
than o^ers, and the low ones, unless raised, would miss the ink and 
not appear in the irapresslbn. The comparative rarity of faults of 
this kuid in the Speculum loads one to suppose that, if a process of 
sund-eastfcig had been adopted, the difficulty of uneven heights had 
been surmiunted either by locking up the forme face downwards, 
or by perforating the types either at the time of casting or after- 
wards, and holdyig them in their places by means of a thread or 
wire. To this cause Ottfey attributed the numerous misprints in 
the Specxdum^ to correct which would have involved the unthread- 
ing of every line iii which an error occurred. And, as a still more 
striking pfoof that the lines were put into the forme one by one, 
in a piece, he sliows a curious printer's blunder at the end of one 

S age, where the whole of the last reference-line is put in upside 
own, thus 

Boe tua^ beiipot nUpenue enae niet buctettQe. 

i] 010101 ]^ 

A “ turn ” of this raacnitude could hardly have occurred if the 
letters had been set in the forme tyjie by type. 

Another suggested mode is that of casting in clay moulds^ 
cast in ^ method very similar to that used in the sand process, 
muldi resulting in similar peculiarities and variations in the 
types. 

Ottley, who was the chief exponent of this theory, suggested 
that the typos were made by pouring melted lead or other soft 
motal into •moulds of earth or plaster, after the ordinary manner 
used from time immemorial in casting statues of bronze and other 
articles of metal. But the mould thus formed could hardly avail 
for a second casting, as it would bo scarcely poisible to extract the 
type after casting without breaking the clay, and, even if that could 
bo done, the Jihrinking of the metal in cooling would be apt to 
warp tl^ mould beyond the possibility of further use. Ottley there- 
fore suggests that the constant renewal of the moulds could bo 
effected by using old types cast out of them, after being touched 
up by the graver, as models, —a process which he thinks will 
account for the varieties observable in the different letters, but 
which would really cause such a gradual deterioration and attenua- 
tion in the type, as the work of casting progre.ssed, that in the end 
it would leave the face of the letter unrecognizable as that with 
which it began. It would therefore bo piore reasonable to suppose 
that one set of models would be used for the preparation of all the 
moulds necessary^for the casting of a sufficient number of types to 
compose a page, and for the periodical renewal the moulds all 
through the work, and that the variations in the types would be 
due, not to the gradual paring of the faces of the models, hut to 
the different skill and exactness with which the successive moulds 
would be tJken. It is evident that the sand and clay methods of 
casting types above described must he slow. The time occupied 
after the nrst engraving of^he models in forming, drying, and clear- 
ing the moulds, in casting, extracting, touching up, and possibly 
perforating the types required for one pa^, would exceed the time 
required by a praAisea xylographer ror the cutting of a page of 
text up«n a block. But he that has gone through the trouble of 
casting separate Movable types has a clear gain over the wood- 
block printer in having a fount oftmovable types, which, even if 
the metal In which they were* cast were only soft lead or pewter, 
might be used again and again in the production of any other page 
of text, while the wood-bleck can only produce the one page wniAi 
1 Origim de rimprimerie, i. 40. % 
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it contains. Moreover, only one hand could labour on the xylo- 
graphic block ; but many hands could be employed in the mould- 
ing and casting of types, however rude they might be. Bernard 
states that the artist who produced for him the few sand-cast ty|)es 
shown in his work assured him that a workman could easily pro- 
duce a thousand such letters a day. He also states that, though 
each letter required squaring after casting, there was no need to 
touch up the faces. 

There remains yet another suggestion as to the method Poly- 
in which the types of the rude school may have been^yp®* 
produced. This may bo described as a system of what 
the founders of sixty years ago called polytype, which is a 
cast or facsimile copy of an engraved block, matter in 
type, 4kc. • 

Lambinet,* who is responsible for the suggestion, based upon a new 
translation of Trithemius’s narrative, explains that this process 
really means an early adoption of stereotype. He thinks that the 
first printers may have discovered a way ol moulding a page of some 
w’ork — an Ahu^arium—iw cooling metal, so as to get a matrix- 
plate impression of the whole page. Upon this matrix they would 
pour a liquid metal, and by the aid of a roller or cylinder press the 
fused matter evenly, so as to make it i^notrato into all the hollows 
and corners of the letters. This tablet of tin or lead, being easily 
lifted and detached from the matrix, would then appear as a surface 
of metal in which the letters of the alphabet stocKi out reversed and 
in relief. These letters could easily be detached and rendered mobile 
by a knife or other sharp instrument, and the operation could be 
repeated a hundred times a day. The metal faces so produced would 
be fixed on wooden shanks, typo high, and the fount would then 
be complete. Lambinot’s hypothesis was endorsed by Firmin- 
Didot, the renowned type-founder and ]U’inter of Lambinet’s day. 

But it is impossible to suppose that the Mainz psalter of 1457, w hich 
these writers point to as a specimen of this mode of execution, is 
the impression, not of type at all, but of a collection of “casts” 
mounted on wood. 

Whatever value there may be in the above theories with Shape of 
rogtfrd to the movable types of the first printer, certain it 
is that the shape and manufacture of the types used^^®' 
as early as c. 1470 do not seem to have differed materially 
from those of the present types. 

This is evident (1) from the .shape of the old tyi>€8 which were 
discovered in 1878 in the bed or the river SaOne, near Lyons, 
opposite the site of one of the 15th-contury printing houses of that 
city, and which there is reason to believe bolongea once to one of 
those presses, and w'ere used by the early printers of Lyons ; (2) 
from a page in Jdi. Nider’s Lepra MoralU, printed by Conrad 
Homburch at Cologne in 1476, wliicli shows tlie accidental impres- 
sion of a type, pulled up from its place in tlie course of printing 
by the ink-ball, and laid at length upon the face of the forme, thus 
leaving its exact ])rotilo indented upon the page ; (8) from an 
entirely similar page (fol. 4^) in Liber ae Lavdibus ac Festis Qloriosm 
Firginis, Cologne, c. 1468. From the small circle appearing in the 
tw\) last-mentioned types, it is presumed that the letters were pierced 
laterally by a circular hole, which did not penetrate the whole 
thickness of the letter, and served, like the nick of modem types, 
to enable the compositor to toll by touch which way to set the letter 
in his stick. The fact that in these two cases the letter was pulled 
up from the forme seems to show that the lino could not have been 
threaded. 

Vine. Fineschi, Noiizie Storkhe sopi'a la Stampena di Jlipoli 
(Florence, 1781, p. 49), gives an extract from the cost-book of the 
Kipoli press, about 1480, by which it appears that steel, brass, 
copper, tin, lead, and iron wire were all used in the manufacture of , 
types at that period.* 

The history and nomenclature of the earliest types are History 
practically a continuation of the history and nomenclature 
of the characters figured in the earliest block-books, wood- 
engravings, and MSS. For instance, Gothic type was first • 
seen about the year 1445 ; but it should not be forgotten 
that the Gothic writing, of which that type was an imita- 
tion, was already known and used about the sdqpnd half 
of the 12th contury. Again, the pure Roman type, which 
appealed about 1464, is nothing but an imitation of whjit 
in palaeography is called the Caroline minuscule, a hand- 
writing which was already fully developed towards the end • 
of the 8th century. Consequently, details as to the history 
and development of the various types properly belong to 
the study of PALiEOGRAPHY (q,v.), 

* Origine de VImprimrie, Pari*, 1810, 2 vol*. 8vo, i. 97. • 

8 On the above theories and type* ooneult T. B. Reed, Old EnglUh later 
Foundries, pp. 8-26. • 
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The broad outlines of the history of the earliest types 
are as follows : — 

Gothic type, of tho angular or pointed kind, was first u.scd by the 
Haarlem printer of tho i^pcculuui^ IhnaluSy &c. (see specimen No. 1, 
taken from the British Museum copy of tho Speculum Humana 
Salvationist mixed Latin edition), presumably c. 1445. An entirely 
similar hut larger type (No. 2, taken from the British Museum copy 
of Ludovicus [PontaniisJ dc Roma, Singularia) was used, presumahly 
by the same printer, c. 1465-1470. Gothic type appeared in 
Germany as a church typo in 1454, in tho 3 Mine indulgence, pre- 
sumahly }>rinted by Johan Gutenberg at Mainz (No. 3, from the 
Gottingen copy), and in the 30-lino indulgence (No. 4, taken from 
the Britisli Miiscnin copy), printed by Peter Schoeffor at Mainz. 
Type No. 3 was also used about the same time for the 86-line Bible 
ana typo No. 4 for the 42- lino Bible. Two much larger feothic 
types a[)pcared in the psalter of 1457, published by Fust and 
Bchoeffer (see Bernard, Origine, jd. vii.). In Italy Gothic type 
appears in 1468 (No. 5, taken from tho British Mnseiim copy of 
Cicero, De Orntorc published at Rome by Ulr. Habn, 15th December 

1468, in small Koniaii type, with imprint in Gothic), but in a more 
rounded form ; it is practically the ordinary Italian writing influ- 
enced by tile Gothic. In Franco Gothic began to be used in 1473 ; 
in England it appears first in Caxton’s type about tlie year 1480.^ 
It was employed extensively in a great many of the earliest presses 
all over Europe, and continued to be use<l largely at all times, 
especially for Bibles, law books, royal proclamations, &c., and even 
to tliis day it is tho national oharaeder of Germany. It is now 
usually called iHtrc de fonne, black letter or English in English- 
^eaking countries, Icttre Fhmand in Ilollaiul, and fraciur in 
Germany. 

Bastard Italian or bastard Roman was introduced in 1454 at 
Mainz in the 31 -line (No. 6) and 30-line (No. 7) indulgence. It is 
also called Utlrc dc sonime, some think from tho Sunnna of Thomas 
Auuinas, printed in the type of tho Bihlo of 1462 by Fust and 
Schoelfer. Varieties of this kind of typti were, like the Gothic,^ 
much used by tho earliest printers, as, for instauec, the jninter of 
the 1460 Cathollcoiiy i.c., by Menteliu of Strasburg, c. 1460, and 
by Ulrich Zell at Cologne, c. 1466, ^c. In England it appeared in 
tho first three books printed (1478, 1479) at Oxford (No. 8, taken 
from the British Museum copy of Jerome’s ErposUio in Simbuhim 
AposUdormiit wrongly dated 1468 for 1478). 

Roman typo, the Caroline minuscule of palaeography, was fnut 
used in Germany about 1461, at Strasburg, by tne printer whose 
fount of type is kuown by a peculiarly shajjcd R, ami wlio on that 
account is usually called “the R printer” (No. 9, taken from the 
British Museum copy of Dnrandus, Rationalet of which tho Ba.sel 
library j>ossesses a copy which was bought in 1464).’*^ In Italy it 
appears in 1465 at if?uijiaco (sec Bcu'iiard, pi. xii., No. 19), at Romo 
in 1467 [op. cit, pi. xii,, No. 20), but in all its purity at Venico in 

1469, used by Johannes of Spires {op. cU.^ pi. xii., No. 23), and at 
Paris in 1470 {op. cit., pi. xiii.. No. 25). In England it was not 
used before 1518, when Richar<l Pynsoii ])rintcd Pace’s Oralio in 
Face Najterrima (see fa(,’similo in Recid’s Type Foundries, p, 92). 

Burgundian type, or gros hatarde or secretary, was first used about 
1470-72 by Colard Mansion at Bruges (No. 10, taken from tho 
British Museum co[»y of La Controversie de A^ohh\sse,c. 1471-72). 
With a somewhat similar typ, (No. 11, taken from the Britisli 
Museum copy of tho Jlccuydl) William Caxton is presiuncd to have 
printed, likewise at Bruges, a set of five hooks, of wliicli tho llecuyell 
of the History of Troye, a translation of a work h^ Raoul lo Fevre, 
is the best known and was probably printed c. 1471.® To this same 
class belong the first type (No. 12, from tho British Museum copy 
of the Didcs) used in England by William Caxton for the printing 
of Bictes and Sayings of the Philosophers (18th November 1477), 
and that used by the printer of St Albans (No. 13, taken from the 
Cambridge university library coi>y of Aug. Dactus, Elcgancie), It 

fteeiiiii attmt tnim«(a6i6 

No. l.^SpecuUm type, c. 1445 (!). No. 2.— Pontanus typ, c. 1470 (1). 



aptoj; M auctc (g) ^ apfoit tirw .. 

he cycefli]^ critnib; txeefftfy crimiw 


Nos. a and 6.— Mainz Sl-linc 
itidnlgence, 1454. 


Nos. 4 and 7.— Mainz SO-line 
indulgence, 1454. 


1 See Blade^ Lijk o/ Caxton, pi. xvil. 
s See Julea Philippe, L’lmprlinerie d Paris, p. 219. 
5 Cf. Blades, lift uf Caxton. 


aiibn.o «e 80 iff«taT> 

No. 6.— Cicero, De Oratore, 1468. No. 10.— d8 Pohle*se, c. 1471-7J 
0 

’Ncreifimusclc 
climb?. Nued 
antonomafice 

No. y.—Durundus, c. 1464. 

j^cncmaoi) ^ 

?Cttb!2t^w 


tJlM 

nle^ul8 fc dif 
Pat affectum 

No; 8.— Jerome’s Dxposltio (1468), 1478. 


No. ll.—liecuyell of the Hist, of Trvijc, 
c. 1471. 


No. 12.- 


■DicteS-and Sayings. 
li77. 


was an imitation of the manuscript hand 
of tho Enelish and Bu.Kundia./scriboU®"® 
of the 15th century, ami, after having 60 ^tS) 
figured for a long time in several of the ^ ^ * 

early London and provincial presses, was U}(t1init^6 pWHI Y 

about 1634 entirely suix^rseded by the No. IS.— Aug. Uactus, Ek- 
English black letter. To this class of gfinck, 1479. 

type belong also the later httre de ciriliU {e. 1570), tlie script {lettre 
coulee, lettre de f nance, Dutch gcschrcven schrift), set court, baxe secre- 
tary, and running secretary types. 

On the types before 1500, con.Hult also tho facsimiles in lloltrop’s Mon. Typ. •' 
des Pays-lias, The Hague, 1868 ; U. C. Hawkins, First hooks and Printers qf the 
Fifteenth Century. New York, 1884 ; William Blades, The life of Caxton, London, 

1861-63 ; Bernard, Origins de I'Jinprimerle, Paris, 1853, vol. i., plates lii.-xlil. ; 

Flacidus Bmun, Noiitia de Idhris ah Artis Typogr. InvtnUorit usque ad Annum 
lUlQ Impressis, Augsburg, 1788 ; H. Noel Humphreys, Hist, of the Art of Print’ 
ing, fob, London, 1867. The typos after 1500 can b(!st be learned from th(‘ 
catalogues of typc-founder.s, .imoiig which those of Messrs Ensched6 of Haarlem 
o<*.cupy a foremost place. Of othi rs we may mention— i7(du« del CaraUcri nrlla 
StamjHi Vaticuna, 4to, Home, 1628 ; Iipreuves des Carncthes oui se troux'ent chez 
Claude J/imeste, 4to, Paris, 1742 ; Ppreiives des Car. de la Fonderie de. Claude. 

^Mozet, 8vo, Nantes, 1754 ; Les Car. de VJmprlmerie par Fournier le. Jeune., Kvo, 

Paris, 1764 : Proefvan Letteren, hloemev, Ac., van Ploosvan Amstel, 8vo, AmsU'r- 
dam, 1767; Ppreuee de Car. de Jacques Francois Jlnsart, 8vo, Brussels, 1771 ; 

Schrift^n ... hey /. H. Prcntzler, 4to, h’l'ankfort-on-Main, 1774; Pjnreuves des 
Car. de la Fond, de J. 1. Joannls, 8vo, Paris, 1776 ; Ejrreuves des Car. de la Fond. 
deJ. L. deBoubers, 8vo, Brussels, 1777 ; Proeve van letteren v?etke gegootenioordm 
door J. de Croat, 8vo, The Hague, 1787 ; Pantographie, by Edmund Fry, 8vo, 

London, 1799 ; and Manualc Ttipograpthien, by G. llodoni, 4to, Parma, 1818. 

a 

Subseguait to 1500. 

Though the Cologne Chronicle of 1499 denies to Mainz Printers 
the honour of tho invention of the art of printing, it was ^Ber 
right in asserting that, after it had been brought there 
from Holland, it became much more masterly and exact, 
and more and more artistic. During the first half century 
of printing a good many printers distinguished themselves 
by the beauty, excellence, and literary value of their pro- 
ductions. We may mention as such : — Johan Fust and 
Peter Schoeflfer at Mainz; Johan Menteliu and Heinrich 
Eggestein at Strasburg ; Ulrich Zell at Cologne ; Sweyn- 
heym and Pannarts at Subiaco and at Rome; Nicolas 
Jenson at Venice ; Anton Koberger at Nuremberg; Kete- 
laer and De' Leempt at Utrecht ; Johan Veldener at 
Louvain, Utrecht, and Kuilenburg ; Gerard Leeu at Gouda ; 

Johan of Westphalia at Louvain ; and William Caxton 
{q.v.) at Westminster. *' 

Very soon the demand for books increased, and with j|t 
came a reduction in their prices. This caused a decline 
in the execution of planting, which begins to be appreciable 
about 1480 in some localities, and may be said to have 
become general towards the end of tho l^th centifiry. At 
all times, however, w'e fin^l some printers raise their to 
a great height by the beauty of their types and the literary 
excellence of their productions. Among the later printers 
we may mention the Aldi of Venice (l^r90 to 1697 ; see 
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Manutius, vol XV. p. 512) ; G. B. Bodoniof Parma (1768- 
1813 ; see vol. iii. p. 849) ; John Amerbachat Basel (1492- 
1516); John Proben at Basel (1496-1527 ; see vol. ix. p. 
791); John Baskerville at Birmingham (1750-1775; see 
vol. iii. p. 42l); the house of'Wechel, first at Paris (c, 
1530-1572), ‘afterwards at Frankfort; Christopher Plantin 
at Antwerp (1554-1589), but continued long after under 
the firm (Jffidna Plmtmiana (see vol. xix. p. 176); the 
* Elzevirs, first at Leyden, afterwards at Amsterdam (1580- 
1680; see vol.viii, p. 15^; Antoine Verard at Paris 
(1485-1513)*; Josse Bade at Paris (1495-1 535 ; see Badius, 
vol. iii. p. 228); and the Estiennes at Paris (1502-1598; 
see Stephens, \o1. xxii. p. 534). 

History of Modern Types. 

Italic. The Italic tyi)e^ is said to bo an imitation of the handwriting of 
Petrarch, and was introduced by Aldus Manutius of Venice for 
the purpose 5f printing his projected small editions of the classics. 
The cutting of it was entrusted to Francesco da Bologna, an artist 
who is presumed to be identical with the painter Francesco Francia 
or Raibolini. The fount is a “ lower ease'* only, the capitals being 
Roman in form. It contains a large number of tied letters, to 
imitate handwriting, but is quite free from contractions and liga- 
tures. It was hrst qsod in the Virgil of 1500. Aldus produced 
six diffident sizes between 1501 and 1558. It was,count6rfoitcd 
almost immediately in Ital^, at Lyons, and elsewhere. Originally 
it was called Venetian or Aldine, but subsequently Italic type, 
except in •Germany and Holland, wliere it is called cursive.” 
The Italiani also adopted the Latin name “charactcres cursivi sen 
eancellarii.” In England it was first used by Wynkyn de Worde 
in Wakefield’s Or^tio in 1524, The character was at first intended 
and used for the entire text of classical works. When it became 
more general, it was employed to distinguish portions of a book not 
jiroporly belonging to the work, such as introductions, prefaces, 

, indexes, notes, the text itself being in Roman. Later it was used 
in the text for quotations, and finally served the double part of 
emphasizing certain words in some works, and in others, chiefly 
translations of the Bible, of marking words not rightly forming a 
part of the text. 

(Ireekf Greek type (minnscale^'t) first occurs in Cicero, De Officiis jirinted 
at Mainz in 14(15 by Fust and Schoeffer. The fount used is rude 
and imperfect, many of the lettci’s being oi'dinary Latin. In the 
same year Sweynheym and Pannarts used a goo(f (B’cek letter for 
some of the ([notations in their edition of Lactantius (see, for in-« 
stance, leaves 11a, 19a, J16a, 139, 140) ; but the supply was evidently 
short at fiiAt, as some of the larger (i notations in the first jiart 
of the book were left blank to be filled in by hand. The first 
book wholly [irintod in Greek minuscules was the (rvammar of 
Lascaris, by Paiavisinus, at I^Iilaii in 1476, in tyiM*s stated to have 
been cut aqd cast by Demetrius of Crete. The fount contains 
breathings, accents, and some ligatun^s. The headings to the 
c!ha[)ters are W'holly in ca[)itals. The AnthoJogia Orxca of Las- 
caris was [irinted at Florence in 1494 wholly in Greek capitals 
{liiUrm majicsculai), and it is stated in the preface that they were 
designed after the genuine models of antiquity to be found in the 
inscriptions on*me(Ials, marbles, Ac. But as late as 1493 Greek 
type waif not common, for in that year the Venice printer Symon 
Bevila([ua issued Tibulhis, Oalulliut, and Propertius with blanks 
left in the commentary for the (drock quotations. In England 
Greek letters ap[)eared for the first time in 1519 in W. de Wordc’s 
edition of Whitenton’s GramuuUica, where a few words are in- 
troduced cut in wood. Cast ty[)es were used at Cambridge in 
Galon’s De Temperamntis, translated by Linacre, and printed 
by Siborch in 1521, who styles himself the first Greek printer 
in England ; but the quotations in the Galen are very sparse, 
and Siberch is ngt known to have [irinted any entire book in 
Greek. The first printer who [assessed Greek tyi)ea in any quantity 
was Reginald Wolfe, who lield a royal patent as fainter in Greek, 
Ijatin, and Hebrew, and minted in 1543 two Homilies of Chryso- 
stom, edited by Sir John Choke, the first Greek lecturer at Cam- 
bridge. In Jjldinburgh, in 1563, and as late as 1579, the space 
for Greek words was loft blank in [)rinting, to be filled in by hand. 
In 1632 Cambridge applied ^to Oxford for the loan of a Greek fount 
t(f print a Greek Testameiit, and the same university made an 
offer in 1700 for the purchase of a fount^of the king^s Greek at 
Paris, but withdrev4 on the French Academy insisting as a con- 
dition that every work printed should bear the imprint ‘'charac- 
teribus Gtrocis e ty^grapheo regio Parisiensi.” It should not be 
forgotten that the large number of ligatures in the Greek of that 
day fhade the production of ^ foAit a serious business. The 
Oxford Augustin Greek^comprised no fewer than 854 matrices, the 

I These paragraphs on the various types are for the most part taken from 
T. B. Reed s lllitory offke Old Engli$h Luur Foundriu, London, 18^, p. 58 gg. 
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great iirimer 456, and even one fount showed 776 diflferent wrts. 

The Dutch founders effected a gradual reduction of the Greek 
ty[)ographical ligatures. Early in the 19th century a new fashion 
of Greek, for which Porson was sponsor and furnished the drawings, 
was intr^uced, and has remained the prevailing form to this day. 

The first Hebrew ty|>es are generally supiioseJ to have ap[)eared Hebrew, 
in 1475 in Petrus Niger’s Tractatus contra Perfdos Judmos {led 10), 

f rinted by Conrad Fyiier at Esslingen. De Rossi states that a 
lebrew work in four folio volumes entitled Arba Turim of Rabbi 
Jacob ben Asher, was [)rinted in 1475 at Pieve di Sacco in Austrian 
Italy, while in the same yt^ar, a few months earlier, Salomon Jarchi’s 
Comment, ou the Peniateurh ap[)earcd at Reggio in Italy, printed 
in the Rabbinical character. Numerous other Hebrew works 
followed before 1488, in which year the fii'st entire Hebrew Bible 
was printed, with points, at Soncino, by a family of German Jews. 

The first English book in which any quantity of Hebrew ty[)e was 
used was Dr Rhys’s Cambro-Prytanniem Cy 7 nrteemve Lingua Insiitu- 
tiones, priiibid by Thomas Orwin in 1592, though already in 1524 
Hebrew characters, but cut in wood, were used by W. de Worde in 
Wakefield’s OntfJo. But the Hebrew fount made use of in Walton’s 
Pohjglott in 1657 was probably the fii*st important fount cut and 
cast in England, though there were as yet no matrices there for 
Rabbinical Hebrew. In the beginning of the 18th centuiy Amster- 
dam was the centre of the best Hebrew [)rinting in Eui‘ 0 [)e. 

The first book printed in Arabic tyj)es is said to be a Diumale kid>\c. 
Grsecorum Arahum, [>riiited at Fano in Italy in 1514. Two years 
later P. P. Porrus’s Pmlter, comprising the Arabic version, 

was printed at Genoa ; and two years later a Kora7i in Arabic is said 
to have been printed at Venice. In 1505 an Arabic Vocabulary at 
Granada had the words ])rinted in Gothic letters with the Arabic 
joints placed over them ; and in other presses where there were 
no Arabic types the language was ex|>rossed in Hebrew letters or 
cut in wood. De Guignes and others mention a fount of Arabic 
used by Gromoi's in Paris in 1539-40 to juiiit Postel’a Qranwiar. 

In England some Arabic words were introduced in Wakefield’s Orafio 
of 1524, but a[)V)arcntly cut in wood. In Minsheu’s Ductor in 
Lingiuis, 1617, tno Arabic words are printed in Italic characters. 

Laud's gift of Oriental MSS. to Oxlord in 1635, and the ajqoint- 
ment*of an Arabic lecturer, were the first real incentives to tlie 
cultivation of the language l)y English scholars. Previous to this 
it is stated that the Kaphclengius Arabic ])i’css at Leyden had been 
purchased by the English Oiicntalist, William Bedwell ; but, if 
it was brought to England, it docs nut ajq'icar to have been im- 
mediately made use of. The Arabic words in Thomas Greave’s 
Oratio de Lingum Arabics^ UtiliUitc, [)finted at Oxford in 1639, 

W'orc written in by hand. 

Syriac type, probably cut in wood, first u[)})eared in Postel’s Syriac. 
Linguanm XIL Alphabeta, printed in I'aris in 1538; but tlie 
characters are so rude in form and execution as to be scarcely legible. 

In 1555, however, Postel assisted in cutting the punches for the 
Syriac Pesliito New Testament, juiiited at Vienna in 4to, the fii-st 
[(ortion of the Scriptures, and ajiparently the fijst book, printed in 
that hanguage. In 1569-72 Plantni at Antwerp included the Syriac 
New Testament in his Polyglvtt, and reissued it in a separate form in 
1574- In England Syriac; was usually expressed in the earlier works 
in Hebrew characters. But in 1652, when the prospectus and pre- 
liminary specimen of Walton’s Pohjglott were issued, we find Syriac 
ty])e in use. 

Of the Armenian character the press of the Vatican possessed a Armen- 
good fount in 1511, when Angelo Roccha showed a specimen iniaD. 

\ii& BihliotJu'm Aposfolica Vaticana. A [)salter is said to liave been 
nrinted at Rome in 1566, and Rowe Mores mentions doubtfully a 
liturgy printed at Cracow in 1549.' Armenian printing was practised 
in Paris in 1633 ; but the Anncnian bishops, on applying to France 
for a.s8istance in printing an Armenian Bible in 1662, were refused, 
and went to Rome, where, as early as 1636, the press of the ITy>a- < 
ganda had [uiblislied a s[)ecimen of its Armenian matrices. The 
patriarch, after fifteen months’ residence in Ronje, removed to 
Amsterdam, where he established an Armenian press, and printed 
the Bible in 1666, which was followed in 1668 by a separate edition 
of the New Testament. In 1669 the press was set up at Marseilles, 
where it continued for a time, and was ultimately removed to Con- 
stantinople. In England the first Armenian typo was that presented 
by Dr Fell to Oxford in 1667. The alphabet given in the pro- 
legomena of Walton’s PolygloU was cut in wood. • 

Of Ethiopia the earliest type appeared in Potken’s PsAlter and Ethiopic. 
SoTig of SoloTtwii, printed at Romo m 1513. The work was reprinted 
at Cologfic in 1618 in Potken’s PolygloU Psalter, In 1648 the Ne^ 
Testament was printed at Rome by some Abyssinian priests. The 
press of the Proi)aganda issued a specimen of its fount in 1631, and 
again in Kircher’s Prodro7nus Coptus in 1636. Erpenius at Leyden 
had an Ethiopic fount, which in 1626 was acquired by the Blzevirs. 

Usher attempted to procure the fount for England ; but, his attempt 
failing, punches were cut and matrices prepared by the London 
founders for the London PolygloU, which showed the 
Canticles, and New Testament in the Ethiopic version. 

s See~Pjtn2«r7vlir2. • 
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Cotrtic. Of Coptic the press of the Propaganda possessed a fount, and a 
^cimen was issued in 1686, in which year also Kircher’s Prodromus 
Coptits appeared from the same press. In England David Wilkins’s 
edition of the New 'restament was printed in 1716 from Coptic 
types cast with matrices which Dr Fell had presented to Oxford in 
1667. The alphabets shown in the introduction and prolegomena 
to the London Pvlyglott of 1665 and 1657 were cut in wood. 

Samari- Of Samaritan the press of the Propaganda had a fount in 1686, 
tan. and the Paris Polyglolt, completed in 1645, contained the entire 
Pentateuch in type the punches and matrices of which had been 
specially preparea under Ijo Jay’s direction. Tlie fount used for 
tne London rolyglott in 165.7 is admitted to have been an English 
production, and was probably cut under the supervision of Usher. 
Slavonic. With Slavonic tyiie a psalter was printed at Cracow as early as 
* 1491, and reprintoa in Montenegro in 1496. The only Slavonic 

fount in England was that given by Dr Fell to Oxford, and this. 
Mores states, was replaced in 1695 by a fount of the more modem 
Russian character, purchased probably at Amsterdam. The Oratio 
Dowitwtca of 1700 gives a specimen of this fount, but renders the 
Russian. Hieronymian version in copper -plate. Modern Slavonic, better 
known as Russian, is said to have appeared first in portions of the 
Old Testament printed at Prague in 1517-19. Ten years later there 
was Russian type in Venice. A Russian press was established at 
Stockholm in 1625, and in 1696 there were matrices in Amsterdam, 
from which came the tyi)e8 U8C<1 in Ludolph’s Orammatica Ptimca, 
printed at Oxford in that year, and whence also, it is said, the types 
were procured which furnished the first St Petersburg press, estab- 
lished in 1711 by Peter the Great. Mores notes that in 1778 there 
was no Russian type in England, but that Cottrell was at that time 
engaged in preparing a fount. It does not appear that this project 
was carried out, and the earliest Russian in England was cut by 
Dr Fry from alphabets in the Vocahularia^ collected and jmblished 
for the empress of Russia in 1786-89. This fount appeared in the 
Pantograpnia in 1799. 

Etruscan. A fount of the Etrusc^an character cut by William Caslon about 
1733 for Swintou of Oxford was ajiparently the first produced. 
Fournier in 1766 showed an alphabet engraved in metal or wootl. 
In 1771 the Propaganda published a 8i>ecimen of their foun^. and 
Bodoni of Parma in 1806 exhibited a third in his Oratio Dominica. 
Runic, Runic types w’ero first used at Stockliolm in a Runic and Swedish 
Alphabetariiwi, printed in 1611. The fount, which was cast at 
the expense of the king, was afterwards ae<[uirod by tho univer- 
sity. About tlie same time Runic type was used at Upsala and 
at CoiHJiihagon. Voskens of Amsterdam had matrices about the 
end or that century, and it was from Holland that Francis Junius 
is 8U])posod to have procured the matrices which in 1677 he pre- 
sented to Oxford. This fount ajipears in the Oratio Dominica of 
1700, and in Hickes’s Thesaurus, 1703-5, and it remained the only 
one in England. 

Gothic. Matrices of Gothic type wore i)reseiited to Oxford by Francis 
Junius in 1677, and a fount of them was used for the (}ratio Dominica 
of 1700 and in Hickos’s Tlmaiirus. A dilfcront fount was used for 
Chamberlayne’s Oratio Dominica, printed at Amsterdam in 1715. 
Caslon cut a fount which appearo(i in his first specimen in 1734, 
This and the Oxford fount were the only two in England in 1820. 

* Scandi- Founts of Icndandio, Swedish, and Danish were included in 
navian. Junius’s gift to Oxford in 1677, and were, jxsrhaps, sjiecially pre- 
pared in Holland. The first-named is shown in tho Oratio Dominica 
of 1700 and in Hickes’s Thesaurus. Printing had been practised 
in Iceland since 1531, when a Breviary was printed at Hoolum, in 
types rudely cut, it is alleged, in wood. In 1574, however, metal 
tyi)e8 were provided, and several works produced. After a tieriod 
of decline, ]»rinting was revived in 1773, and in 1810 Sir George 
M‘Kenzie reiwrtcd that the Hoolum press possessed eight founts of 
type, of which two were Roman, and tlio remainder of the common 
♦ Icelandic character, which, like the Danish and Swedish, bears a 
close resemblance to the German. 

Anglo- For the Anglo-Saxon language tho first type was cut by John 
Saxcu* Day in 1567, under tho direction of Archbishop Parker, and appeared 

in .ffilfric’s Paschal Homily in that year and in the jElfredi Res 
, Oestm of Asser Menevensis in 1674, Anglo-Saxon type was used 
by Browne in 1617, in Minsheu’s Doctor in Linguas ; and Haviland, 
who printed the second edition of that work in 1626, had in 1623 
made use of the character in Lisle’s edition of .^Ifric’s Homily. 
Irish. The fir9t fount of Irish (character was that presented by Queen 
Elizabotn to O’Kcarncy in 1571, and used to print the Catechism 
which appeared in that year in Dublin, from the press of Fymekton. 
8ut the fount is only jjartially Irish, many of the letters being 
ordinary Roman or Italic. It was used in several works during the 
early years of tho 17th century, and as late as 1662 in Godfrey 
. Daniel’s Christian Doctrine, printed in Dublin. The Irish semin- 
aries abroad were better supplied with Irish type, A new type 
was cut by Moxon, and appeared in 1681 in Boyle’s New Testament, 
* printed by Robert Everingham. 

Music. ‘ Th'5 earliest specimen of music type occurs in Higden’a Poly^ 
chronicon, print^ by De Worde at Westminster in 1496. The 
square notes appear to have been formed of ordinary quarts, and 
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the staff-lines of metal rules imperfectly mined. In Caxton’s edi- 
tion of the same work in 1482 the space had been left to be filled 
up by hand. The plain chant in the Mainz psalter of 1490, printed 
in two colours, was probably cut in wood. Hans Froschauer of 
Augsburg printed music from wooden blocks in 1473, and the note.s 
in mrtiuBsOpusculum printed at Bologna in 1487, appear 

to have been produced in the same manner ; while«>at Lyons the 
missal printed by Matthias Hus in 1485 had the staff only printed, 
the notes being intended to be filled in by hand. About 1600 a 
musical press was established at Venice t)y Otfa^o f*etrucci, at « 
which were produced a seVies of mass- books with lozenge-shaped 
notes, each being cast complete with’a staff-lina. In 1618 he re- 
moved to Fossombrone, and obtained a patent from’Leo X. for his 
invention of ty^tes for the sole printing of figurative song {cantus 
fignratus). Before 1550 several European presses followed Fetrucci’s 
example, and music type was used, among othar places, at Augs- 
burg in 1606 and 1611, Farma in 1626, Lyons in 1582, and Nurem- 
berg in 1549. In 1525 Pierre Hautin cut punches of lozeuge-shaped 
music at Paris. Round notes wore used at Avignon in 1532. In 
England, after its firat use, music-printing did not beeftme general 
till 1650, when Grafton printed MaiWke’s Book of Common Prayer, 
“noted” in movable type, the four staff- lines being printed in 
red and tho notes in black. There are only four diffei-cnt sorts of 
notes used, — three square and one lozenge. About 1660 tho de- 
tached notes hitherto employed began to give place to the “new 
tyod note,” by which the heads of sets of quavers cQjuld be joined. 

But at tho close of the 17th century music-printing from type be- 
came less common, on account of the introdudtion of stamping and 
engraving pla^tes for tho purpose. f 

Printing for the blind (conn)are vol. iii. p. 826) was first intro- Printing 
duced in 1784 by Valentin Haiiy, the founder of the fsylum for for the 
blind children in Paris. He made use of a large scrij^t character, blind, 
from which impressions were taken on a prepared paiHjr, the im- 
pressions being so deeply sunk as to leave their marks in strong 
relief and legible to the touch. Haiiy’s pupils not only read in this 
way, but executed their own typography, and in 1786 printed an 
account of their institution and labours as a specimen of thoir press. 

1 The first school for tho blind in England was opened in Liverpool 
j in 1791, but printing in raised characters w'as not successfully ac- ' 

I complished till 1827, when Gall of the Edinburgh asylum printed 
[ the Gospel of St John from angular types. Alston, the treasurer of 
I the Glasgow asylum, introduced the ordinary Roman capitals in 
I relief, and this system was subsequently improved upon by the 
j addition of the lower-case letters by Dr Fry, the type-founder, 
whose specimen gained the prize of the Edinburgh Society cf Arts 
in 1837. Several rival systems have comi)eted in England for 
adoption, of which tho most important are those of Lucas, Frere, 

Moon, Braille, Carton, and Alston ; tho last-named, as perfected 
by Dr Fry, seems likely to become tho rccognize<l melhod of print- 
ing for the blind in all Kuroiwan countries. 

As regards initials in the earliest printed books, sec above, p. 686. Initials. 
Tlie trouble and cost involved in the use of the initial director early 
suggested tho use of wood-cut initials, and Erhard Katdolt of Venice, 
about 1475, is generally supposed to have been the firbt printer to 
introduce the literas florentes, called also lettres toumeurcs, or typi 
tomatissimi, which eventually sujierscdcd the hand-painted initials. 

Caxton introduced? one or two kinds in 1484. Among the earliest 
to bo used ere the so-called Lombardic initials or cajiitals. 'The 
more elaborate initials, such as those used in the Mainz indulgences 
and psalter, by Aldus at Venice, by Johann Schoelfer at Mainz in 
1518, by Tory and the Estiennes at Paris, by Froben at Basel, and 
by the other great printers of their day, were known as lettres grises. 

Besides these, tho ordinary “two-line letters” or large plain capitals 
came into use ; and these were goneiallv cast, whilst the ornamental 
letters were for the most part engraved on wood or metal. 

Type ornaments and flowers began, like the .initials, with the Orna- 
illuminators, and were afterwards cut on wood or metal. The first ments 
printed ornament or vignette is supposed to be the scutum or arms and 
of Fust and Schoelfer in their edition of the Bible of 1462. There flowers, 
is no vignette in the Subiaco Lactantius of 146!> (as stated by Mr 
Reed, Letter Foundries, p. 82). In Holtrop’s Monum. Typogr. dea 
Pay 8’ Bos may be seen borders used by some of the earliest printers 
of Holland (1476-1490) which would not look bad even in the present 
time. Caxton in 1490 used oniamental pieces to fonn the border 
for his Fifteen Os. At the same time the Paris printers engraved 
still more elaborate border pieces. At Venice entire frames were 
engraved in one piece, while Aldus as 'early as 1495 used tastefol 
head-pieces cut in artistic harmony with his lettres grises. Early 
in the 16th century we observe detached ornaments and flourudies 
which have evidently been cast from a matrix.' 

/.f^roture,— Besides the works of Beijeau, Bernard, Bkdes, Hawkins, Heisels, 

Holtrop, Noel Humphreys, Koehler, Jules Fliilippe, T. B. Reed, Botheby, 

Weinl, fte., already mentioned, donsult also Bigmore and Wyman, A^SMuh 
of PrintiM, London, 1880 ; Geo. Volte. Panser, AnnaUt 7mwy.|Nuiem- 
I Derg, 1798, Rc. ; Lnd. Hain, Reptrtoritm Bibliog., gftuttgart, 1886-88 ; Holtnro, 

Cat. Librontm See. XV* Imprueorum in Bibl. Pegia Hagana, E^e. 1856; 
j M . F. A O. Campbell, Ann. dt la Typog. Nkrlandaite ov XV^ SikUt TbS Hague, 

I 1874 ; Rob Sinker, A Cat. ef IA« XV. CerUwry Printed Books (» the JAbrary cf 
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Trinity CdltM, Cambridge, Cambridge, 1876 ; W. Th. Lowndes, Bihliographtt^n 
Manual, ed. V Hetir. G. Bohn, London, 186^ kc . ; J. G. Brunet, Manuel du 
Ubraire, PariB,1860(four earlier editions); Tli. F. l)i\)d\n,iiiHiathecaSpenoeriana, 
London, 1814, kc., and his other works ; Eimen,^atolo 9 der Ineunabeln in der 
StadUBibliothekzuKoln] Schoepflln, Vindieim Typog., 17(i0; Meerman, Origines 
Typog., The Hague, 1766 ; Dupont, Hist, de I'lnipr., Paris. 1869 ; Firinin-Didot, 
Hist, as la Typog., Paris, 1882; E. Duverger, Hist, de i Invention de VImpr., 
Paris, 1840; P. ^mhinet, Origins de VImpr., Paris, 1810; Ch. Ruelens, Iai 
lAgtme de St Servais, BrusselH, 1878, 8vo ; J. P. A Madden, Uttres d'un Biblio- 
graphs, Paris, j^68-78 ; Wett^er, Krit. Gesch. der Erfindung der Buchdrucker- 
Ifunit Mainz, ip6 1 A. (fo Vries, fklairciessmens sur VHistoire de I'Jnv. de VImpr., 
• The Hague, 1843 ; Jos. Ames, Typogr. Antumities (augmented by W. Herbert), 
London, 1785-90 ; T. C. Hansard, Typogramia,' London, 1825 ; ITiomas, Hist. 
^Printing in Amerjfa, All>any,ai87*; Th. R Devinne, The Inv. qf Print., 
London, 1877 ; Skeen, Early Typography, Colombo. 1872 ; Sam. Palmer, A 
General Hist, of Print., London, 1782 ; W. Young Ottley, Inquiry concerning 
the Inv. of Print., Ijondcm, 1863; Henry Bradshaw, A Classified Index of the 
16th Century Books in the Collection of the late M. J. de Meyer, Ijondon, 1870; 
Id., Hist, of the Founts (f Type and Woodcut Jieinces used by Printers in Holland 
in the Fifteenth Cent^y, London, 1871 ; Id., The Printer of the Historia S. 
Albani, Cambridge, 1868; A. Von der Linde, Haarlem legend, London, 1870; 
Id., Gutenberg, Stuttgart, 1881; Id., Gesch. der Erfiiul. der Buchdruckerkunst, 
Berlin, 1886; Schaab, Gesch. der Erfiml. der Buchdruckerk., Mainz, 1830; K. 
Falkenstein, Ggsch. der Buchdnickerk., Leipsic, 1856; Jjorck, Handb. der Gesch. 
der Buchdruckerk., Leipsic, 1882 ; K. Faulmann, lllustr. Gesch. der Buchdruck' 
erk^ Vienna, 1862 ; M. Denis, Wiens Buchdruckergeech. his Vienna, 1782 ; 
C. R. Hildeburn, A Century of Printing— The Issues of the Press in Pennsylvania, 
168lt’178b, Philadelphia, 1887 ; and J. Garcia Icazbalceta, Bibliog. Mejsicana del 
Siglo XVL, Mexico, 1887. Th« titles of other works on the invention, progress, 
and process of printing, Ac.., may bo hyirned from the lists of Looks on such 
BuVJects in the works already (luotcfl. (J. H. H.) 

• 

• Part II.— Practical. 

• 

Printing has been define^ to be the act, art, or pmctice of im- 
pressing letters, characters, or figures on paper, cloth, or other 
material, the definition being based on the etymology (Old Fr. 
empreindreffrom Lat. inipriinere). Technically tne same definition 
might be apj^ied to such arts as those of calico and oilcloth j)rint- 
ing, and even of moulding, embossing, coining, and stamping; 
but in point of fact these, are never understood when the word 
“printing” is employed. There is also printing without pressure, 
such as photographic printing. Tlio use of a pigment or ink must 
be regarded as an indispensable element. The appliciation of the 
» term is therefore confined to the use of pressure and a pigment for 
literary and pictorial purposes. As thus defined, printing includes 
three entirely different processes— not inaptly called the polygraphic 
arts— viz., chalcography or copperplate i)riiiting (compare Engrav- 
ing, vol. viii. p. 439 sq.), Lithography (^.v.) or chemical stone- 
printing, and typography or letterpress printing. The last-named 
18 that to which the present article is confined. 

The difference between the three methods lies essentially in the 
nature or conformation of the surface that is inked, ana which 
afterwards gives a reproduction or image in reverse on the material 
to be impressed. In copperplate printing the whole of a flat sur- 
face is inked, and a portion of tlie ink sinks into an incision or 
trench, in which it still remains after the surface is cleansed. 
When pressure is brought to hear, this ink is transferred to the 
paper, giving an impression of a lino. In lithographic printing 
the flat surfa^ie is protected except at certain places, where it is 
slightly coated witli the ink, which practically leaves the stone 

? uite level, but also marks a lino when pressure is brought to bear, 
n typography the printing surface is in relief. Jit alone receives 
ink, tne remainder being protected by its lower level. Any kind 
of printing done ^froin a relief surface belongs to letterpress print- 
ing, such as a woodcut, a casting in metal, india-rubber, celluloid, 
xjdonite, Ike. (or “stereotype”), or a deposition by electricity (or 
“electrotype”). The typographic method requires a surface that 
is more dimcult to form than either of the other two. In litho- 
graphy the surface may he obtained by merely writing or drawing 
on the stone ; in copi)erplate printing the line may be immediately 
incised into or scratenea on the plate ; but for letterpress printing 
the surface betweeft the linos in relief has to be cut away. Hence 
the tediousness of wood-engraving, in which all the surface of the 
block has to be removed except those parts that are to be printed 
from and wliich form the black lines in the impression ; and the 
conformation of a type surface is similar. ^ 

Tjrpography, however, has many compensating advantages. Im- 
pressions are taken with much greater facility. The inking appli- 
ance glides over the relief lines to he printed from, whereas it would 
cling to the entire surface of the stone or the metal ; hence much 
greater pre.s8ure would be required in these cases. The unprintable 

d of the stone in lithography has to be dampd, so os to repel 
ink ; the same portion has to be inked and tlion cleaned on in 
copperplate printing ; but in letterpress printing the ink only that 
has to be transferred the paper needs to he applied to the type. 
WTien the Resign lias been drawn on the stone or scratched into 
the copper, the rosuVt does not admit of any further application 
beyond^that at first contemplated. in letterpress printing the 
surface may be of a composite character. It may be formed of 
tingle pieces representing. the several letters, and these, when once 
formed, may be employed in endless combinations. Only by such 
metM are cheap newfpapers and books possible. Before ihe in* 
Tention of typography (as in the East to the present day), the dif- 


ferent pages of a book were printed from wooden blocks, cut after 
the manner of a wood-engraving. Blocks of this kind are of no 
use for printing after their first purpose has been fulfilled. They 
must necessarily be made very slowly and with much labour. In 
forming a page of a book, on tlie other liand, by the typograpliic 
method there need (excluding neces.8ary wear and tear) only be the 
cost of “composing” the types and of “distributing” them into 
their proper re(;eptaclcs, from which they may be re-taken many 
times to mrm oilier compositions. 

Types : their Material Characteristics. 

Exclusive of such printing surfaces as wood-blocks and casts, the Book- 
letters, marks, and signs with which letterpress printing is executed work 
are called types, a proportioned quantity of each of the letters of founti 
the alphabet in any one body or face forming a fount. < A book- 
work fount contains single letters, diphthongs, ligatures (such as 
ff, fl), accented letters, figures, fractions, points, reference marks, 

dashes or metal rules (as ), leaders (as ), braces (/-— ^— ^), 

and signs (as &, £). It also includes quadrats, — pieces of metal of 
various widths, which do not print, hut arc used to compensate for 
the shortness of occasional lines, as at the close of a paragraph — 
and spaces, which separate words and letters. There are thus about 
226 separate characters in every ordinary Eiiglisli book-work fount. 

The table used by type-founders to regulate tlie number of eaciyBill of 
of the several sorts in a fount is called a hill of type. The sorts aretype. 
supplied by English type-founders in certain definite proportions, 
depending ui>on the number of lower-ca.se in’s. A hill of 3000 m’s 
usually contains the following 


Lower-case. 

Figures 

Ac. 

Capitals. 

Bmall Capa. | 

m ... 

3,000 


4,500 

A ... 

700 

A 

450 

a ... 

9,000 

; 

800 

B ... 

450 

B 

270 

b ... 

2,000 


600 

C ... 

500 

G 

360 

c 

4,000 


3,000 

1) ... 

550 

1> 

360 

d ... 

5,000 

- 

1,000 

E ... 

750 

E 

450 

e 

14,000 

? ... 

30() 

F ... 

450 

F 

300 

f ... 

3,000 

! ... 

200 

G ... 

450 

0 

270 

g 

2,000 


800 

H ... 

450 

H ... 

300 

h ... 

6,000 

( ... 

400 

I ... 

900 

I 

450 

i 

9,000 

[ ... 

200 

J ... 

300 

J 

200 

j 

500 

* 

250 

K ... 

300 

K 

200 

k ... 

800 

t ... 

100 

L ... 

550 

h 

300 

1 ... 

5,000 


100 

M ... 

650 

M 

300 

n ... 

8,000 

§ ... 

100 

N ... 

650 

N ... 

350 

0 

8,000 

II ... 

100 

0 ... 

550 

0 

350 

p ... 

2,400 

ii ... 

70 

P ... 

500 

P 

270 

q ... 

600 



Q ... 

200 

Q ... 

120 

r 

7,000 

1 ... 

700 

R ... 

600 

R 

830 

s 

8,000 

2 ... 

600 

S ... 

600 

8 

350 

t ... 

10,000 

8 ... 

600 

T ... 

800 

T 

420 

u ... 

4,600 

4 ... 

500 

U ... 

350 

V 

240 

V ... 

1,600 

5 ... 

500 

V ... 

350 

V 

200 

w ... 

2,500 

6 ... 

500 

W ... 

550 

w ... 

270 

X 

500 

7 ... 

500 

X ... 

200 

X 

120 

y ••• 

2,500 

8 ... 

500 

Y ... 

350 

Y 

200 

z 

300 

9 ... 

500 

Z ... 

150 

Z 

120 

& ... 

300 

0 ... 

700 

M ... 

100 

AC 

60 

ff ... 

400 

£ ... 

200 

(E ... 

100 

OC 

60 

fi ... 

500 

» 






fl ... 

300 

e 

200 

J ... 

150 

BPACE8. 

ffl ... 

200 

h ... 

200 

J ... 

150 

Thick 

20,000 

fli ... 

300 

a ... 

100 

% - 

150 

Middle 

8,000 

ae ... 

200 

e 

100 



Thin 

8,000 

00 ... 

100 



J ... 

60 

Hair 

3,000 

— ... 

500 

All other 100 

s ... 

60 

Km qds. 3,000 

... 

150 

accents 


k ... 

50 

En qds 

6,000 


100 



s 

fiO 

J 

a 20 


-- 80 

A, (^, lb, 50 

8 

8 ... 

Uv 

60 


26 


100 

each 


1 ... 

50 


25 


100 

... 

30 

8 ... 

50 1 

— 

26 

Large quads, one-tenth of fount. Italic, 

one-tenth of Roman. 


Such a fount would weigh about 750 lb if of pica size, 480 lb if 
long primer, 400 lb if bourgeois, 330 lb brevier, 280 lb miniobj 220 lb 
nonpareil. The numbers of the respective letters are based on the 
requiremeijts of the«English lan^ago other languages of course 
require different proportions. In Latin and French, for instance, • 
q and u would be deficient, h in excess, and w needless. The 
number of the respective letters may be, and sometimes is, appor- 
tioned by weight ; for example, in one of th e “ schemes ” of fount s 

I Tlicro is a tradition in one of the oldest English foundries that this scale 
originated in a laborious calculation of the comparative number of ditferent 
letMrs used in setting up a lei^hv debate in the House of Commons, it being 
supposed then that the purest English was spoken there. The scale is, how wor, • 
frequently found defective In practice. It la a curious fact, for instance, That 
the matter of Charles Dickenses works will empty the vowel boxes long before 
those of tlie consonants, and that Lord Macaulay’s statelier style will run with 
like persistency on consonants. 

XXIII. — 88 . 
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used by tyi>e-foumlers a fount of 125 lb Roman with, as its comple- 
ment, 10 lb Italic, includes 8 oz. of E, M, C ; 9 oz. of T ; 8 lb of e ; 
6 lb each of a, h, ii, o, t ; and so on, down to 3 oz. of z. To estimate 
the quantity of typo re(iuircd for a page, the number of square 
inches it contains is measured and divided by 4, the quotient being 
the approximate woiglit of the matter in pounds. In small founts, 
howeWr, 50 per cent, is added, and in largo ones 30 to 40 per cent, 
to allow for the letters generally left in the cases, not being required 
in tlio job, and for sorts, &c. These figures, although useful, are 
only ap})roxiinative, the proportion of the several ingredients of 
type-metal used by dilferent founders for the various sizes of type 
greatly varying the calculation.. 

Parts of Each of the parts of a type lias a technical name. In the an- 
a ty]pe. iiexcd diagram (ng. 1) of the capital letter M the darkest space a, a, 
a, a, is called the ftice ; and only that part of the type touches the 
paj)cr in printing. The face is divided into the ste7n, marked 1, which 
comprises the whole outline of the type M ; the serifs, or the hori- 
zontal lines marked 2, which complete the outline g 
of the letter ; the beard, consisting of the bevel or 
sloping part marked b, h, and the ahuuldcr or fiat por- 
tion below 6. The shank is the entire body of the 
letter, d, the front part (that shown) being known 
as the bdly and the correspon<ling part behind as 
the back. The spaces at h and h are the counters, 
which regulate the distances apart of the stems in 
a lino of type. The hollow groove extending across 
the shank at e, e is the nick, which enables the work- 
man to recognize the direction of the type and to 
distinguish different founts of the same body. The 
absence of this simple expedient would retard the 
operation of composing types by fully one-half. The 
earliest type-founders «lid not know the use of the vj • i h 

nick. In some letters, such as j and f, a part of ™ type."** ^ 
the face overhangs the shank; this is called the 
kern. The groove g divides the bottom of the typo into two parts 
called the feet. An impression from that part of a tyjie on which 
it stands would be as Types must bo perfectly rectan^hir, 
the minutest deviatiou rendering them useless. Any roughness at 
the sides is called burr, and any injury to their faces a batter. 
Smoothness, sharpness of angle, and perfection of finish are also 
prime requirements. A lino of types, when viewed along the back, 
presents the appearance of a solid bar of metal. 

Species Types which have the face cast in the middle of the shank, as a, 
of letter, c, e, in, Ac., and tlius leave an open space above them corresponding 
to that below, caused by the beard, are known as short letters. 
Those w’hose stem extends to the top of the shank, as h, d, f, &c., 
are called ascending letters. Those that have a stem extending 
over the shoulder, as g, p, Ac., are called descending letters. Those 
that are both ascending and descending, and extend over the whole 
of the shank, as Q and j, are long letters. Small letters and figures 
cast upon the upper part of the shank, as !<*, are called s^iperiors ; 
those very low down on the shank are inferiors, as Ho. Types that 
are very heavy and massive in appearance are called fat faced ; 
those that are fine and dolic^ite, leanfaced. A typo whose face is 
not in proportion to the depth of the shank {e.g., a small jnea cast 
on a pica body) is a bastard type. 

Sped- Tyjws are of various sizes, ranging from those used in printing 
mens of pocket Ribles to those for large placards. The variation is con- 
principal fined to the su^ierficial dimensions of their ond4, or bodies, as they 
bodies, are called. Each body has a distinctive name. The following 
are specimens of the principal bodies of ordinary types, and show 
the relation of the various bodies one to another — 

Piinting h 

Cunon— 17J lines to the foot. 

Printing has b 

Double great primer— 25 j lines to tli^foot, » 

f 

Printing has been 

Double English— 32 lines to the foot. 

Printing has been defined to 

Double Plca--414 lines to the foot. 



Printing has been defined to be 

Great primer— 51I lines to the foot. 

Printing has been defined to be the ac 

English— 64 lines to the foot. • 

I 

Printiug has been defined to he aict, art, or 

Pica — 714 lines to the foot. • « 

Printing lias been defined \o "be the act, art, or prac 

Small pica— 83 linos to the foot. 

Printing has been defined to be the act, art, or practice of 

Long primer- 89 lines to the foot.* 

Printing has been defined to be the act^ art, or practice of i 

Bourgeois- IO 2 J lines to the foot. ^ 

Printing has boon defined to he the act, art, or practiuo of impress 
Brevier— 111 lines to the foot. 

Printing has been defined to be the act, aid,* or practice of impressing 
Minion -122 lines to the foot. 

Printing has been defined to be the act, art, or practice impressing lett 
Emerald— 138 lines to the foijf;. 

Printing has been defined to be the act, art, oi practice of imprcsslilt letters, 
Nonpareil— 143 lines to the foot. 

Printing has been defined to be the act, art, or practice of impressing ifUors. charact 
Ruby— 106 lines to the foot. * 

Priutlng hu been defined to be the act, art, or i>iiiotioe of impressing littters, ebarsoters, or fig 

Pearl— 178 Hues to this foot. ' 

Prinltni bsi been deftned io be the not, nrt, or piteiloe of tni|>retitn| tetter!, elmrftcteri.or BgiiHti on pnper, oloth, 

Diamond- 207 lines to the foot, 

PrlDtlBf Uan d«aa.J U U lh« Ml, trl. or i>riM<tl.« of Inipr.Hlnf t.lUr., .h.rwit.n, or S|iirM oa .lolK, or aih. < 

Gem— 222 lines to the foot. 


rrintias luu Wa d.Sa*d t» Im tS* »»t, ui. or prarll.. oT lmpr.Min| I.tt.ra, .lura.lort, or Sfvr». on pepor, *)otb, m •tk.r 

Brilliant ■ 239 lines to the foot. 

It is a confusing and inconvenient anomaly that the typos made Sfee of* 
by different English founders vary in size, although they bear the types, 
same name. The above figures refer to the types of Messrs Miller 
and Richard, the royal type-founders for Scotland; but other 
eminent makers supply, for instance, long primer which is, 89J, 

90, or 92 lines to tno foot. Tliis lias been remedied in America 
by an agreement on the ^lart of the founders to adopt one standard 
pica, to divide that pica into a certain number of equal parts, and 
to cast all their types as multiples of one of these parts. They 
divide the pica into twelve points, and tlie point is tiie unit upon 
which the system is based. There is also another practical advan- 
tage in this multiple system ; each type bears a simple proportion 
to the others, and therefore can be used iq exact combination. TW 
pearl is 6, nonpareil 6, minion 7, brevier 8, bourgeois 9, long primer 
10, small pica 11, and pica 12 points. In Germany, France, and 
other countries of the Continent a uniform systgm of points has 
lieeii adopted, ba8q|i on a scale of 133 “ Ciceros" (corpus 12) to 60 
centimetres. The types which most nearly correspond to those 
already mentioned are 



Point 

Size in 


Point 

Size in 


Enia to 

Centl- 


S 

1 

Cent!- 


Foot. 

metre. 


Foot 

metre. 

Peru 

...102’15 

•1879 

Borgia 9 

....90*08 

•8888 

Noniuireille 0 . . . 

...185-12 

-2256 

Oannond 10 . 

....81-07 

•8769 

Colonel 7 

... 115-83 

•2632 

Cicero 12 

....67-66 

•4611 

Petit 8 

...101-84 

•8008 





The number of lines given to the foot in the above specimens of 
bodies is the theoretic and practically the V)nly approximative 
standard. T^e height of types varies slightly with different 
founders, the mean being in. The old Scotch height is about 
in. higher. Types lower than the ordinary dimension are said 
to be low to paper, and if surrounded by higher types will not give 
a perfect impression . Spaces and ijuadrats were foniferly only three- 
fourths of an inch in height ; but, since electrotyping has become 
so common, they are almost invariably cut high, i.e., up tocthe 
shoulder of the type. Six lines of pica and twelve lines of nonpareil 
each cover an inen in tleptli. It is, however, not possible to Know 
the size of a type in a printed page bv placing a rule measure upon 
it, as many booKS are not set solid ; the lines are not cloce together, 
hut leaded out with pieces of lead, to make* them cover a larger 
space. A communication rof great importance contributed to a 
newspaper may be set up in theTwme type as the leading article ; 
but if not leaded it will ap|)ear to the non -technical reader to bo 
in a smaller character. 

The ]yidth of pages or columns, in the technical languaM of the 
printing office, is expressed according to the number of “ 




Varieties 
of face. 


T)-P«. 

metal. 


lilaklng 
of types. 
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that is, of a pica m,— the square of the depth of pica. As the latter 
is one-sixth of an inch, the em is the same width, and a page of 
twenty-four eras wide is equal to one 4 inches wide. The columns 
of this EncyclopsRdia are 19 eras wide. 

According to the purpose for which they are used, types are 
divided into two classes— book type, including Roman and Italic, 
and job typi, including a multitude of fanciful forms of letters, 
chieny founded on the shaj^ of the Roman and Italic letters, and 
intended td ^youiiuent, delicate, elegant, Ac. It is im- 

possible to ’enumerate all the varieties ^of the latter class, as addi- 
tions are being constantly made and once popular styles always 
going out of fphfon. The leading varieties are the antiques, which 
are Roman letters with strokes ol nearly uniform thickness, as M ; 
sanserifs or grotesques, which have no serifs, ns M ; blacks, as ; 
and scripts, which represent the modern cursive or Italian hand- 
writing, as j(l. Slack letter is now only a jobbing type in English- 
spakiiig countries, although, as stated in the historical section of 
tnis artu'lo, it was the first character used in printing. It is still 
used in GeAnnny, with certain modifications, as the principal text- 
letter for byoka and newspapers. A comparison of the numerous 
reproductions that have been issued of Caxton’s works with any 
modern line of black letter will show how greatly the form and 
stylo have been altered \^thiu a period of four centuries. The present 
style of Roman typo dates only from about the first quarter of the 
18th century., Previously the approved shape was as follows : — 

Printing hb been defined to be the act, art, or 

The use of this type was ilsvived by Whlttingham of the Chiswick 
Press about 1843, aud it has since become a favourite form, under 
the name#f old style. Some of the punches cut by the first notable 
English type-founder, William Caslon (1692-1766), have been pre- 
served and types are being constantly cast from them. Nearly all 
founders now ^ro^uce modernized old style. For the recent revival 
of old style printing, see 710 below. 

’ Large letters, such as are employed for large bills and posters, 
are made of wood, chiefly rock maple, sycamore, pine, and lime. 
These are cut up, planed to the required size, and then engraved, 
generally by si^ecial machinery, this being a business quite dis- 
tinct from that of letter-founding. The larger letters are designated 
08 two line, three lino, four Hue, Ac.,— moaning twice, thrice, or four 
times the depth of face of pica or great primer, Ac. 

Type metal is an alloy, of w'hich lead is the principal ingredient ; 
but, owing to ite softness, antimony and tin are added (see vol. ii. 
p. 129 and vol. xiv. p. 378). A patent ty|>e metal (Healey’s) was 
invented in 1855 in which the mixture consisted of lead, regulus of 
antimony, till, nickel, copper, and bismuth. Nearly all typo is^ 
now made with some of these metals supeiadded. Ductility, liard- 
ness, and toughness are the prime requisites of a type metal. 

The earliest printers made their own types, and the books printed 
from them can now be distinguished with almost as much certainty 
as handwriting can be identified. The modern printer has recourse 
to the type-founder. The first step in the making of typo is cutting 
tho letter on the end of ajiicce of fine steel, forming the punch (see 
fig. 2), which is after- 
wards hardened. Tliis 
is an operation requir- 
ing great care and 
nicety (there • being 
comparatively few 
adepts at it), in order 
that the various sorts 
in a fount may bo ex- 
actly uniform in width, 
height, and general 
proportions to teach 

other. A sepamte g Fio. 3.-Drive. Fio. 4.— Matrix, 

punch IS required for 

each character in^evory fount of type, and the making of them 
is the most expensive branch of type-founding. During tho pro- 
cess of its manufacture the punch is frequently tetftod or measured 
by delicate gauges to insure its accuracy. When finished it 
is held over a l^ht, the flame of which blackens the letter, and 
fiius enables^n impression, called a sinoke proof, to be stamped 
on paper. When the letter is perfect, it is driven into a piece of 
polwhed copper, called the dnve or strikt (fig. 8). This passes 
t(f the justifier, who makes the width and dG[fth of tho faces 
uniform throughout the fount. They must then be made to line 
exactly with each other. When completed, tho strike becomes the 
matrix (fig. 4), wherein the face of the typo is made. Thi4 method 
of makiii^ a matrix has until now been in almost universal use in 
Great Britain. It is, however, a very slow and costly process. 
In A!nerica the great majority of matrices are made otherwise. 
If the design of the fount to be produced is original, it is often 
eut by hand or by an ’engraving-machine on the piece of metal 
which is to form tna matrix. If, on the other hand, an existing 
fount has to be copied, the xngtrix is made by electro-dSposition. 
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A perfectly good type is selected, and inserted in a mould specially 
made, called a fusible 7nmld (fig. 6). Sufficient metal of a moro 
fusible nature than the 
tyjie is cast round it, and / 
forms a shaj>o similar tol 
that of the ordinary mat- 
rix. This fusible ca.st is 
then placed in a box pro- 
tected by glass and gutta- 
percha, in order that the 
copper deposit may he 
kept souare and to the 
proper dimensions. This 
arrangement also limits 
the deposition to the face. 

The box is immersed in 
the copper elect retyping 
solution, in which it may 
ho left until the depo.sit 
of metal has increased to 
a thickness at which it 

may be backed up with copper, or it is left until it roaches tho 
full thickness, which is about of an imdi. It is then fitted 
in line, set, position, and height. The minutest imperfection or 
blemish is reproduced by the deposition, and the type cast from 
such a matrix is a j)erfect counterpart of tfi^ original. A school of 
type-engravers lias recently sprung up in the United States, cutting 
exclusively on metal and producing ornamentation and finish which 
the punch-cutters cannot rival. It is expected that in tho course of 
time the electrotype matrix will nearly supersede that made in tho 
old-fashioned way with tho punch. In the ordinary method tho 
mould in which the body of the tyj)o is formed is made of hardened 
steel in two parts ; one part is fastened to the machine and is station- 
ary, while the other is movable so that it may be adjusted for the 
proper width of the letters, as one is wider than another. The com- 
hined matrix and mould are then adjusted to the type-casting 
machine, which manufactures types at the rate of from 25 to about 
120 per minute, according to the body. Tho metal is kept fluid by 
a little furnace undornoath and is iniccted into the mould by a 
pump, the spout of wdiich is in front of the metal pot. The mould 
13 movable, and at every revolution of the wheel it comes up to tho 
sfiout, receives a charge of metal, and flies back with a fully formed 
type in its bosom ; when tho upper half of tlie mould is lifted, a type 
is ejected, Tho spring in front holds the copper matrix in close 
proximity to the mould. The letter a, for instance, stamped in tho 
matrix is directly opposite tho aperture in the mould wliich meets 
the spout of tho pump. When a duo proportion of a's are cast, 
another matrix with t) stamped on it takes its place, and so on 
throughout the whole fount. Tho types, however, are not finished 
when they leave the machine. There will be found attached to 
each a wedge-shaped jet (fig. 6), somewliat similar to that 
on a bullet cast in a hand-mould. These are picked off by 
boys at the rate of from 2000 to 6000 per hour. A burr 
which still adheres to tho shoulder of the typo is taken off ' 
by the rubl)er3, w'ho rub the sides on circular stones or on 
files. The types afterwards go to tho setters, who arrange 
them in long linos ready for the dresser, and ho slips them 
into a long stick, turns them on their face, and, after duly 
fastening them, opts with a piano a groove in the bottom, 
which forms the feet. (These processes are now frequently 1 1 
performed by a machine, which produces types that do not J 
reemire rubbing or dressing.) The types are then dressed U4 
and the picker takes them in hand, m order to pick out Fio. 6. 
each defective letter with the aid of a magnifying glass. 

They are finally made up into parcels of a convenient size, 
called tyjtefouTuiers' pages, weighing about 8 lb each. 

Subjoined is a description of a machine for performing automa- Auto- 
tically tho various operations of casting and finishing type which matic 
w'as invented about twenty years ago by Messrs J. R. Johnson and ty^cost* 
J. S. Atkinson, In this apparatus the metal is fused, injected into ing and 
the mould, tho cast letter turned out, rubbed or planed, first on finismng 
one side and then on tho other, the feet cut out ana smoothed, the machinet 
dressed sides planed alternately, and tho finished letter set np on a 
stick ready for use by the printer. Tho casting machins and tho 
dressing machine are in reality distinct, though mounted <m a com- 
mon frame. The yhole is driven by a steam-engine or other prime 
mover. •The casting machine consists of a furnace covered by | 
shallow pot holding the fosed metal. In this is a pump, and the 
mould is placed Oj)posit 0 its nozzle. The mould beinc adjusted 
and the matrix in its place, the molten metal is injected and then 
solidifies, forming a perfect type, but with jet attached. This 
letter is then thrust out, and the mould closes again for another 
jet of molten metal. All this is effected by one revolution of the 
axle of the machine. The letters pass through a channel one by* 
one into the dressing machine. On arriving there they have eaob 
of their sides planed in inccession by being held against enttars. 

When oho side is made true with respect to the set of the letter or 
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its face, it is passed over a secoiid cutter, wliich planes the second 
side absolutely parallel to the first. After this the type is carried 
in a line at right angles to its former course past a series of similar 
cutters, which plane out tlic foot, further smooth its surface, and 
plane each of tno two dressed sides in succession ; this completes 
the dressing or finisliing of the types, which, continuing on their 
course, pass upon a coniposiiig stick and are ready for the printer. 
The line of types j)re8ents the appearance of a solid bar of metal, 
80 true, flat, an<i scpiaro are the surfaces of the several separate 
letters. This maeliino has been considerably improved by Mr P. M. 
Shanks. Tlie new machine is of simpler construction and its part.s 
are more compact. It docs not produce better type, nor work 
quicker,— the speed in all type machines being regulated hy the 
time riMpiircd to cool the volume of metal, which, when on the 
machine, is assisted by having water percolating through the heated 
parts of the mould. The working of the new machine is more 
readily grasped by the manipulator, and there is considerable re- 
duction in its cost. 


Type-Sdting or Composing. 

We may now describe the manipulation of the types in the print- 
ing office, and for the sake of conciseness reference must bo made 
on^ to the operations connected with ordinary book-work. These 
difler in details from the methods in use in the otlier two depart- 
ments of the printing husine.ss,— news- work and job-work. 

The types, received from the foundry in the packages called 
pages, are placed in shallow trays called cases. These contain 
compartments or hoj'cs, each of which is appropriated to some par- 
ticular sort or character. The cases when in use stand on frames 
or slojiing desks. The case at the top is the upper caae^ and that 
below the loivcr case. The 
former contains ninety- 
eight equal -sized boxes, 
appropriated princi- 
pally to the capital 
and small capital 
letters; the latter 
has fifty -three 
lioxea of vaii- 
ous sizes, 
nppropri. 
ated 


Fi(i. 7.— Type-case. 



to the lower-ca.se .sorts. The difference in the size of the boxes 
corresponds to the difleronco of (piantity of letters in a fount, as 
already stated,— the lower-case e for instance having the largest box. 
The localization of the letters, Ac., is a subject on which ojiiuions 
differ, the object being to bring the letters most frequently required 
nearest to the hand of the compo.sitor as he stands at work. As 
a man picks out from the boxes seldom le.ss than 1500 letters per 
hour and distributes or replaces on the average about 5000 per hour, 
it is necessary that the most economical allocation of the boxes 
should bo adopted. The system of allocating the various types is 
called the lag of the case ; fig. 7 illustrates the plan used in the 
principal English book oflices ; but tlicro are many deviations. 

The types when taken from tlie cases are arr/inged in lines or 
“composed” in an instrument called a composing sticky made of 
iron, brass, or gun metal. The slide in the middle is movable so 
as to accommodate varying lengths of lines. In the composing 
room the frames are arranged in rows, supjwrting the coses. The 
compositor fixes the “cujiy,” or document whicli ho is to repeat 
in type, in a convenient jdace before his eye, and on some part of 
the case that is seldom used. In his left hand he liolds the com- 
posing stick, and wiili the th\imh and first finger of the right hand 
lifts the letters from the boxes, and arranges them in the com- 
posing stick, every letter, point, or sign being picked out .separately, 
in this operation ho is much assisted by the use of a setting-rule, 
a thin brass or steel plate which, being removed as successive lines 
are completed, keeps the type in place. When so many words and 
parts of words as will nearly fill the line have been composed, it 
18 made tlje exact length required by inserting or diminisning the 
space between the several words. This is caWed justifying the line 
and is effected by means of the sjiaces already mentioned. If the 
work is not “solid ” — that is, if the lines are n(Jt close to|;ether — 
fhe strips of metal called leads are used. They vary in thickness, 
but always form aliquot parts of pica body. A good compositor 
must possess intelligence and a reasonable amount of general know- 
ledge : he must be able to read liis copy with readiness, and to 
nnaerstand its meaning, in order to punctuate it properly. He 
should be able to spell correctly, as some copy is almost undecipher- 
cable in regard to separate letters, while other copy is incorrectly 
spclt.^ When the composing stick is filled, the typo is lifted on to 
' a galley, a shallow tray of wood or metal, two or three sides of 
which are flanged, for the purpose of supporting the type, when the 


galley is slightly inclined. Stickful after stickful of type is placed 
on the galley until it is full. The matter is then fastened up, a 
proof taken at the proof press, and the w’ork of the reader or cor- 
rector of the press— described below— begins. Tlie proof, marked 
witli the necessary corrections, is given back to the compositor, in 
order that he may make the required alterations in the type. 

The type, being duly corrected, is made up into 'pages of |he Impos- 
required length (unless the author has desired to see proof iiiing. 
slip). It is then imposed, that is, the pages are Aiy'adged in such 
a manner that, when prin^d and the sheet folded, they will fall * 
ill duo numerical sequence. The impression from any arrangement 
of pages will be the reverse of that in which they aye laid down. 

If an ordinary four- page newspaper supplement be opened and 
spread out with the first page uppermost, it will be found that on 
tliis side the order of pages is 4, 1 ; when turned the pages are 2, 

3. The type pages must be ranged in the reverse 'way, as 1, 4 ; 3, 2. 

Thus the fourth page is placed alongside the first, because both 
must be printed together on the outside ; the third page is to the 
left, and the second to the right, because in books the ody page— the 
verso— h always to the right. For a quarto a sheet of paper is 
folded twice, that is once across its breadth and theft once in a 
peiqiendiciilar direction down the middle. It contains four leaves, 
and if these are printed on both sides eight pages. The two sides 
of a sheet are called the outer and inner formes respectively. A 
sheet of octavo is folded three times, making 8 leaves or 16 pages. 

The size of a hook depends, not only upon the number of times the 
sheet has been folded, and described accordingly as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, 
kc., but upon the size of the sheets. The dimensions of th^ papers 
commonly used in book-)>rinting are imperial, 22 x 30 inches ; 
super royal, 20^ x 27^ ; royal, 20 x 25 ; medium, 19 x 24 ; demy, 

17^x22^ ; double crown, 20 x 30 ; double foolscap, 17 x»27 ; post, 

151 X lOj. Hence to say that a book is a quarto mcro'y gives no 
precise indication of its dimensions, as a (piarlo of one size of paper 
may be smaller than an octavo of another ; it is filso necessary to 
know the size of the sheets of which it is’ comjxised. 

When a printed book is opened, it will be found that at the foot Signa- 
of certain pages there is usually a letter and at the foot of another tures, 
a letter and a figure, as H, B 2 ; further on another letter and another 
letter and figure. On going through the book it will be seen that 
the letters are in regular alphabetical order, and occur at regular 
intervals of eight, twelve, sixteen, &c., pages. These designate the 
several sheets of which the book is composed and are called signa- 
tures, so that a sheet may be de.signated B, and the pages of which 
it consists are thereby suflicicntly indicated. (Occasionally, as in 
the present work, numbers are used instcail of letters.) These 
signatures assist the binder in folding, ns they occ upy a certain 
specified place in each sheet ; hence to ascertain if the sheet has 
been folded properly it is only necessary to examine the position of 
the signature. The binder also is thus assisted in gathering or 
collating together the sheets of a volume in proper order. Signa- 
ture A is omitted, because it would bo on the title or first page, and 
would be botli unnecessary and unsightly. By old custom J, V, 
and W are discarded, I and J, U and V being origin ally used indis- 
eriminately by printers, while W was written Uu or V V. When 
the alphabet is exhausted, a new one is commenced, distinguished 
by a figure precedent, as 2 B, 2 C, &c. 

The pages of types are aiTanged in proper order on a flat table, Forme, 
covered witli stone or metal, called the imposing stone, and are then 
ready to he made into a forme, that is, in such a state that they 
can be securely fastened up and moved about. The fontie is en- 
closed in ail iron frame or chase, subdivided by a cross bar. The 
portions of the type are separated by furniture, which may be of 
metal or wood or both. It is of the same height as the cliase, but 
lower than the type, and therefore does not pnnt, hut forms the 
margin of the printed pages. At the sides of the two sections of 
the formes are pieces of furniture of a tapering shape, called side- 
slicks, and at the top and bottom corresponding pieces, called foot- 
sticks. Small wedges, called quoins, are inserted and driven forward 
hy a mallet and a shooting-stick, so that they gradually exert in- 
creasing pressure upon the type. Other mechanical means for 
locking up are aVso occasionally adopted. When sufficiently locked 
up, the whole is quite as firm and jiortable, however many thousands 
of pieces of metal it may consist of, as if it were a single plate. 

In this rapid sketch we purposely omit mention of several opera- 
tions which, though important and indispensable, are only of 
interest to the workman. 

For many yehrs endeavours have * been made to constmSt Type- 
machines for type-setting which should obviate liand labour, setting 
lacking out the types separately from their boxes and arranging machineSi 
them singly in the composing stick is an irksome and monotonous 
operation, and one which it might be thought /jomparatfVely easy 
to perform by automatic macliinery. But of the many different 
composing machines that have bccq, invented less than half a Sozen 
have stood the test of practical experience. These have been con- 
fined to special classes of work, and it is *open to doubt whether 
the nimble fingers of a good compositor, aided by the brains 
which no^machinery can supply, do pot favourably compare on the 
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ground of economy with any possible mechanical arrangement. On 
the other hand, employers and makers of machines allege that 
owing to the opposition of the men machine type-setting has 
not had fair play. However that may be, it is undeniable that 
a composing machine is still rare in printing otliccs, and where 
employed it is only as an auxiliary to the ordinary labour of the 
men. It deserves to be mentioned that nearly the whole of the 
London Times, with the exception of the advertisements, has for 
years past lM?^n,sc4 up by machinery, and that more than 10,000 
pages of thb present edition of the En^yclopmdia Britannica have 
also been so set up. We hayo not space to describe with any 
minuteness the constructioif of 
composing ntachinos. In the 
Fraser machine (fig. 8), one of 
the simplest of its class, which 
has been made wse of to the 
extent already mentioned in 
the present work, the typos 
are contai|ied in a series of 
grooved trays A, in the upper 

{ )art of the^inachine, the trays 
laving previously been filled 
by complementary a|^uratus 
called the distrihulor. In 
these trays the ty|)es are kept 
in position, •and pressed to- 
wards the frofit paft of each 
tray, slips of metal at- 
tached by cords to tlie #)ox- 
wheels B ; each of these con- 
tains a ispring of sufficient 
strength tp press the line of S.-Fraser composing machine. 

types steadily forward against the separators C, which are formed 
with an inverted shoulder, under which the front tyjKJ in each 
line passes. The keys afe connected by levers to the separators, 
and the ^depression of any key causCvS the corresponding separ- 
ator to descend, carrying with it the front typo of the lino 
into the grooved face-plate, down which it slides into the com- 
posing stick G. Immediately the finger is lifted from the key the 
spiral spring D raises the separator to its original position, and tho 
next typo in the lino takes tho place of the one just released, and 
so in succession os fast as tho keys can be pressed. Under tho keys 
runs a rod connected by a crank motion with the pusher G, which, 
with every depression of a key, pushes forward the lino of type in 
the composing stick, thus making room for tho next letter. Tho 
matter is thus set in one continuous line, ready to be divided into 
lines of tho required length either by the operator at the machine of 
by another hand working in conjunction. The speed of the machine 
varies from 6000 to 12,000 types per hour, but is regulated solely 
by the skill of tho operator, as the machine will work as fast as 
the keys can bo pressed. The composing machines now employed 
at the Tiine^ office are an improved form of an apparatus invented 
by Charles Hasten bein, and introduced there in 1872. The oper- 
ator sits in front of four rows of keys one above the other, something 
like the manuals of an organ, but only about 3 feet wide. Each 
of the keys corresponds to a typo or character. The types are kept 
in tin tubes placed vertically at tho top of th^macliino. The de- 
pression of a Key works a series of levers, and an iron finger pushes 
tho undermostHypo from its tube, wlieu it falls into a groove lormed 
in a conducting plate, narrowing at the bottom to its apex. Imme- 
diately below is a receptacle, and by the action of a treadle the typo 
is pushed along a channel. Other letters follow, the matter being 
thus set up ill a long line, on a groove of the width of an em quad, 
and running from left to right. The type when it first comes into 
the groove is in an upright position, but in passing along it becomes 
twisted, so that#the letters stand at an angle of about 46® when 
they reach the ])oint at which they are justified. This groove com- 
municates at its dexter extremity with tho justifying galley, — a 
simple apparatus^something of the nature of a composing stick and 
galley combined. Then the typo is divided into portions or lines 
of the required length and justified in the galley, which is adjustable 
to the width of the required length. As the long line approaches 
him, the justilier with a small bodkin accelerates a portion large 
enough in Ij^s judgment to fill the width of his column. "When 
this 18 done he presses his foot on the treadle under him, and 
thereby causes the lino to be pushed into the galley. Tho line is 
jtistificd by spaces and qu&da, and enough type is then taken for 
another lino. Tho speed depends on the gjicrator, and varies from 
6000 to 13,000 typy per hour, the average being about 8000, with 
two operators, — a justifier and a coimiositor being also necessary. 
These nlachinls a|;e worked in tho Times office at the rate of a 
column of solid minion an hour. The machine occupies a floor 
spact of only about 4 feet wide ^y 2%eep. 

Another machine at present in use is that of Hr Robert Hattersloy 
of Manchester. It probably furnished the general scheme of others 
in use. One of th^most ingenious machines of the kind is that of 
Mr Alexander Mawe of Warrington, its general principle being 



the adoption to setting up types of the Jacquard card of the power 
loom, which weaves automatically tho most intricate patterns of 
cloth. Tho apparatus consists of three parts, —two used for pre- 
paring tho ‘*card ” or ribbon, which directs the third in the opera* 
tion of typo composing. The perforator is like a small cottage 
pianoforte. When tho keys are struck they produce a perforation, 
and the ribbon is made to move aside a little, so that a new surface 
may be presentoil for puncturing. The composer is a circular iron 
table, 4 feet in diameter, having round its periphery a number of 
boxes dividoil into suctions, each of which holds one Kind of type. 

On a sliglitly lower plane is a wheel carrying little brass tallies, 
hinged at one end. When the machine is in motion, the types 
pe pushed out oil to tho table, which passes with its freight round 
its course until it comes to the point of delivery, when tho types 
are swept off. Tho rising of the table, and the drawing out of the 
types, are guided by tho perforated paper. Hence the machine 
sets types without a human compositor. When once the ribbon is 
perforated, it may ho used over again for subsequent editions of 
the same work, which may be in a different size of type. These 
machines are only in use in the office of tho inventor. 

As has been already described under Reporting (vol. xx. p. 406), 
tho parliamentary reports of some newspapers are sot up entirely 
without copy, — by the ear, not by tlio eye. It has been found that 
by tho aid of tho machine tho matter can be set up half as fast 
again as it could be written out : tho average speed of the compos- 
ing machine is 230 lines per hour when the copy is dictated to tho 
operator, whereas tho most skilful workman sotting at case in tho 
usual way can do but 50 lines per hour. 

For many yeai's it was a favourite idea with inventors, especially Logo- 
thoso who were not practical printers, that great economy might be types, 
gained in composition by the use of word-characters or “ logotypes,” 
instead of single letters. The constant repetition of many words 
seemed to suggest that they might bo cast in one piece. Combina- 
tions suitable tor affixes and sullixes, as ad-, ac-, in-, -ing, -ment, &c., 
it was also suggested, should be used instead of the single component 
letters. The suggestion bus, however, not been carried out, at least 
to any considerable extent. The chief practical objection to it is 
that,it involves tho use of cases with an inconveniently large num- 
ber of boxes. The more tho variety of characters is multiplied the 
more travel ” of tho comT»ositor’s hand over the cases is necessary 
for picking them up, and by so much is the speed of his work re- 
tarded. Logotypes, too, are more liable to accident ; when one 
letter is damaged the combination is rondcrod useless. 

The correction of tho type is a subject that should be understood Correct- 
by all who have to do witli printing, as many mistakes are made ing type, 
oil tlie part of authors which a little technical knowledge would 
prevent. In the course of setting any copy or MS. which may be 
given him the compositor unavoidably picks up some wrong letters, 
or mistakes the words in tho copy before him, or fails to follow the 
style prescribed for tho work. Tliese are called printer's errors. 

When the comiiositor has finished his task, a first proof of the 
matter is taken. This proof is read through and compared with 
the copy by the proof reader or corrector of the press and an assist- 
ant, the copy-holder or reading boy. Tho proof is then sent back 
to ^10 compositor and the latter is required to correct all the inac- 
curacies indicated therein — in fact, to attend to all the directions 
given by the reader— and tliis has to be done at Ids own cost if ho 
IS working on piece— that is, paid by results according to work done 
— or by tlie employer if ho is working “on establishment wages ” or 
paid by time. Another proof called a revise is now taken ; this is 
carefully compared with the previous proof. If the corrections 
have not all been made, the revise is marked accordingly, and sent 
back to tlie compositor, who is required to remedy trie imperfec- 
tions. When the proof is deemed accurate, or “ clean," it is sent, 
generally along with the copy, to tho author, — being now termed 
an author’s proof. Finally, in the printing office the matter is * 
(carefully ve-vead an<l comparo<l with the last author’s proof by the 
press reader, who signs it and on his responsibility the type is 
printed off. ** 

The operation of distributing tho types is the converse of that Distri- 
of composing: it is de-composing the forme and returning thobutisg 
several letters to their proper boxes in the case. It is done, as already type, 
mentioned, with reinarkanlo rapidity. Tho forme is first washed 
over with an alkaline or other detergent to remove the ink from 
its surface, and then laid down on tho imposing surface,* ynlocked, 
and damped ; this assists the cohesion of the type, after the chase, 
furnituBD, side stitks, Ac., are removed. The compositor then takes 
in liis left hand, supported by a setting rule, a portion of typo in 
lines, and with tho right hand takes a word or so between the nnger 
and thumb, letting each letter drop separately into its projier box. 

There is hardly any operation which so strikes a spectator as dis- 
tributing, for a competent distributor literally aliowcrs the typos 
into their receptacles. The types are held upside down, that is, 
with the nicks uppermost ; hence tho letters of each word are reai^ 
from left to right like ordinary matter when printed, but theiwords 
are of course oealt with in the inverse order. 

. Distributing machines of many different kinds have been invented. 
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They may be divided into two classes, —those worked entirely by 
keys or notes, like the pianoforte, and those in which the distributing 
is to a certain extent done automatically. For the former class only 
the type in ordinary use in printing offices is required, fpr the 
latter the type icijuires to be specially prepared, each character 
having a distinctive nick or nicks upon it, which correspond with 
the particular channel of tlie machine it is intended to occupy, and 
by which it is guided to its special compartment. Kastenbein has 
produced a distributor whicn may be described as a composing 
machine revei-scd. The matter to be decomposed is placed at the 
top in its appropriate tray or fixed galley, the sides of which are 
adjustable to tit any measure, the back being so constructed that 
it may bo advanced to keep the matter always up to the front As 
the matter is pressed towards the front, the first letter of it is brought 
in contact with a steel pusher, behind it being an aperture com- 
municating with the channel of the guide plate. The matter is 
read by the operator ; and he touches the key corresponding to the 
letter that comes first. Thus the types are conveyed one by one 
to the guide plate or conductor. It has grooves furnished with 
little gates or switches, like the points of a railway, and these direct 
the types into their proper channels. The tubes into which the 
types are deposited are placed at the foot of each groove. Thus 
every time a key is depressed the switches move, the pusher sends 
the type to be distributed out of the line, it falls through the 


wn the channels in the guide plate, rcache.s 
The speed 


ajierture, andj 
the proper tu 

is to a certain extent depend- 
ent upon the skill of the 
operator, but averages be- 
tween 3500 and 4000 per hour. 

A good compositor can by 
hand alone distribute as 
many letters as this. Hut for 
the purposes of the composing 
macfiiiie, hand distributed 
types would have to be set 
up again, as the composing 
machine is supplied not from 
ordinary cases but from tubes 
of type. In the Fraser dis' 

trfbuting machine (fig. 9) the 9..:Frascr dWributing macUlno. 

„ of matter to be distri- 
buted is placed on the upper part of the machine at H, whence 
by suitable apparatus it is moved line by line towards the separator 
I in front. Tiie matter is there read by the operator, and as each 
letter comes in contact with the .separator the corresponding key 
is pressed and the type is conveyed to the guide plate, where a 
senes of switches guide it to its proper compartment in the tray of 
the composing machine. 



SlcreotypUtgf Electrotyping ^ <tc. 

The method of reproducing and multiplying letter-press printing 
surfaces by taking casts of them, or stereotypes, has greatly con- 
duced to the progress of typography, — much more so, indeed, than 
might bo realized by those who are unacquainted with the practical 
details of the art. Stereotyping (o-repci?, fixed or solid ; t^wos, 
type or forme) is the method of taking casts from a fixed or niov- 
ablo forme ; thus, printing from stereotypes is distinguished from 
typography, in which impressions are taken from movable types. It 
docs not supersede type-iouiuling, but supplements it, for a page of 
reading matter requires first of all to be set up letter by letter, and 
then the casts or plates are taken, each of which may bo printed 
from with nearly as much perfection as from tho original forme. 
Hence a printing surface may bo reproduced to an almost infinite 
extent, and the means of production of impressions on the press or 
machine are increased in proportion to the number of casts taken. 
It ensures an accurate copy of an original text, whereas in repro- 
duction by resetting llio movable tyj)e8 there is a liability to devia- 
tion. When only a cast is worked from, any accident may be re- 
paired by taking another cast, and the cost is slight compared with 
that of composing over again. A smaller quantity of type may 
be used in an office where this process is used ; a portion of a work 
may be set up, a cast taken, and the types returned to tho cases. 
The plates are more easily stored than movable formes, and are not 
liable to tlie danger, as in the latter, of types falling out Above 
all, the mould may be bent to any curve required, and a circular 
cast obtained, which may bo fastened round i,'ho cylinder of a 
machine (see infra in regard to rotary printing). 

The process of stereotyping, divested of merely technical details, 
is ns follows. From a fornie of matter, which may bo wholly or 
in part composed of movable types, a matrix or mould is taken. 
The original is in rilievo ; the mould consequently is in intaglio. 
From this the stereo plate is cast, and it of course is again in rilievo. 
This in turn may likewise become an original, and casts may be 
taken from a plate, or other casts from the same mould. The fin»t 
books were printed from solid wooden blocks, each of which formed 
A page. Then came the era of typography, iu which those pages 


were composed, mosaic-like, of movable types, Now has succeeded 
the period of stereotyping, in which pages formed of single blocks 
— ^but of metal, not of wood— are used. The two essential parts are, 
therefore, the making of the matrix and of the cast, whicn is com- 
)) 08 ed of an alloy something like that for ty^e metal. Tho mould 
may be of plaster of Paris or papier-mdche ; the latter being the 
.simplest material, and that almost universally used, Heed alone bo 
here referred to. The following account of the process, when earned 
out on the smallest possible scale, is sullicient peUiaps'to show tho 
general principles of tho art Tho papier-mAche for the mould, 
called flong^ is made by uniting several slieets of paper with a t>asto 
made of wheateii flour, starch, and alum, to wliiclvwhiting is added. 

These ingredients are often varied ; the general object in using them 
is to obtain a paste which will stand a high temi>erature without 
burning. A sheet of brown paper is laid down on a smooth surface 
and pasted over ; blotting j)aper is laid on that and j)ressed down, 
then pasted over, and a sheet of tissue paper added, which is also 
pastea, and another shoot of tissue paper placed on the top. This 
IS well smoothed and pressed to give the incorjioratqd material 
greater firmness and cohesion. Next, to prepare the forme for being 
moulded, it is surrounded with metal “clumps” of the height of 
the type, placed close to tho matter, and then oiled to prevent tho 
flong sticking to it. The latter is then thoroughly damped, to 
render it quite plastic. The forme being on a level surface, the 
flong is laid upon it, and on that a piece of linen. Tho surface 
is next well beaten all over with a long-handled b/ush, till the 
flong sinks into all the declivities of the forinq and receives a deep 
impression of iJt. This is a process requiring experience and juActice. 

Tho linen being removed, a piece of verjf" stout paper is laid on the 
top, and also beaten down, so as to strengthen tne flong, and tho 
moulding is finished, 'fhe next point is to dry the mouU. 

In the most rudimentary method a combined drying <*nd casting 
press is used. It consists of a flat iron surface, with a lid attached 
to one end by hinges. Over the surface is a cross-head fitted with a 
screw ; pressure may be exerted on anything placed between, the 
anvangeinent being like that of a screw letter-copying press. The 
cross-head can bo moved to one side when it is necessary for the lid 
to bo lifted up. Underneath the press is a series of gas jots, by 
means of which the bod plate is noatetl. The press stands on 
supports, but is attached to them only by an axle, and it can be 
readily changed from the liorizontal to the vortical [losition. The 
lid of the box is raised and the forme with tho flong upon it placed 
on the centre of the iron surface. After being covered with a 
blanket, the lid is screwed down uj)on the whole, and, the gas being 
lighted, the forme and mould are heated for a few minutes, after 
which the lid is raised, the steam evaporates, and the flong, which 
has now become the matrix, is thoroughly dry. In largo stereotyp- 
ing foundries, after the flong has been well beaten upon the forme, 
until the impression of the types is plainly seen on the back, it is 
baked and dried (the forme still underneath) on a long thick iron 
slab, called a hot chamber, because it is heated from within by steam. 

The matrix is then removed from tho forme, and any superfluous 
margin cut away or trimmed ; after this the matiix is dusted with 
powdered French chalk and is ready for being cast from. A method 
has lately come into use for obviating the necessity of keeping the 
matrix on the type while it is being hardened by drying oy heat, 
whereby the type is injured. The matrix is dried separately, being 
removed when moist from the forme, as soon as the impression is 
obtained. It is then placed on a bod of sand heated by gas. The 
forme is never heated, and there is a gi’eat saving of time, because 
tho drying can bo done in two minutes. The matrix is laid on the 
bed of the casting box face upwards, with gauges around it to de- 
termine the height or thickness of the cast. The lid is put down 
and screwed tiglitly, and tho Txisitiou of the press altered from the 
horizontal to the upright. The metal is then poured in and the 
press restored to its former position. The matrix is careftilly raised 
and the plate exposed. It has only to be “trimmed,” the super- 
fluous metal cut away, and the back planed, to bo mdy for mount- 
ing on a block of wood to make it type high. 

In stereotyping for tho Walter and similar presses the process Stereo- 
is as follows. «The forme is laid on the table of the moulding typing 
machine and the flong placed on it and thoroughly beaten in by for a 
hand or passed through a moulding machine, which performs the Walter 
same oi)cration. Tho forme is next placed on a heating surface, press ; 
and when nearly dried the matrix is removed from it and again 
dried. It is then placed iu tho casting box, which is curved to the 
circumference of tlie cylinder of the press. The box, being on k 
swivel, is set upright... The metal is now' poured in from a 
ladle and tho plate cast. It is allowed to stand a minute and then 
taken out, still hot, and placed upon a “ finishing saddle " of the . 
same circular form as the back of the jdato, and sedtired by clamps 
and screws. An angular-shajied knife or chisel, fixed in a carri- 
age, is moved by a handle iA a semicircular direction acrosit the 
surface of the plate, in order to remove superfluous portions of 
metal and to form a bevel whereby the plate can be subsequently 

1 Tliose matrices can ho nreaervofl for several yeai«,aiHithe stereotyphig pro* 
cats poitpoued until actually i^quireO* 
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clamped on the machine. If necessary the plate may bo smoothed 
at the back by a specially.contrived nlaning machine. The plate 
is now ready for oeing placed on the printing machine. Each 
single operation can be performed with tho utmost possible despatch. 
If the organization is sufficiently perfect, the time for making a 
pUte, from tho moment when the forme comes down from the 
machine ‘room to that wherein the perfect plate is set on the 
macliine, neetf only be about eight nnnutes. 

For In newspaiKjr establishments whore stereotyping is thus adopted 

news- tho pages aren(^t^ll maje up simultaneously : some arc kept o])cn 
papers, till the last for tlie latest telegrams. Tjio moment a page is com- 
pleted and locked up in its cliasp it is sent down to tlio foundry, 
and as many casts taken as there are printing machines to be set 
going. One page follows another with rapidity, the first being 
plac^ in position on the machine, while the later ones are in the 
foundry. When all the plates are finished and fixed in their 
places, six, eight, f)r ten machines may be simultaneously printing 
at the rate of nearly 12,000 per hour each. The enormous increase 
in the circulation of the great daily newspapers would have been 
impossible bjit for the extraordinary facilities for rapid production 
provided by stereotyping. This process is also of special utility to 
the newspapejr printer in the case of telegrams arriving late. In 
machines which printed from the tyj)e, late telegrams could only 
be inserted by a “ stopiprcsS ; that is, the printing was inter- 
rupted while tho alteration was being made. But, when the 

E -mIche casts of tho pages have been taken, the type itself is 
;ed and sent back to tlie composing room, so that, if later 
nows arrives whfte tl^e machines are running, the foreman printer 
alters thf page, a fresh cast of it is taken, and a machine started 
without interrupting the ffroduction for a moment. The London 
evening papers nave usually five editions, and for every edition 
fresh casts are made of one or more of tho pages. 

Celluloid Quite receintly the substance called celluloid has been introduced 
and instead of the metal referred to previously. A mould is made of 
India- yellow oxide of le^d and gh'cerin formed into a semi-fluid paste, 
rubber which is applied to the auriace of the type. The matrix is placed 
stereos, on a poweriul press and a heated sheet of celluloid about ^ of an 
inch thick is laid on it. When pressure is applied, a perfect facsimile 
is obtained, and it is ready to*bo printed from when mounted in the 
usual way. Whereas a good electrotyiw from a wood block averages 
six hours in its production, a cast in celluloid can be got in less than 
an hour. These blocks are very tough and many thousands more 
of impressions can be printed from them than from stereotypes with- 
out their showing signs of wear. For small stamps india-rubber is 
used as a stereotyping material, and afterwards vulcanized. These 
stamps, being flexible, print on rough surfaces which would not 
take an impression from ordinary stereotypes. With a flexible 
surface, too, much less pressure is reouirod. 

Machines have been invented to Jo away with the use of types 
by means altogether. The principle is to punch the characters successively 
on some substance which will act like the flong and become a 
punches, mould from which stereo plates may be cost. lu an apparatus 
recently introduced tho flong is a prepared piece of millboard, 
which 18 placed in front of tho steel puuclies. The latter are driven 
into the flong* with lightning speed and great accuracy. By turn- 
ing a handle all tho Roman punches are changed to Italic ; by 
another a set of sanserif or other founts comes into play. For set- 
ting time-tables and logarithms the apparatus is said to save ninety 
per cent, over the ordinary system oi hand-setting. The obstacle 
to the more general use of it is the difficulty of correcting errors. 
In anothcHr machine tho punches are driven into a block of teak 
wood. They are cast to thicknesses which are the multiple of a 
point”; hence by a simple calculation they may bo spaced out 
to the exact number of points chosen for tho length of the line, and 
every line loaves the machine justified. The block when com- 
plete is removed auU a stereotyiie taken, which can bo printed as in 
the ordinary methtd of typography. 

Electro- For the reproduction of wood engravings electrotyping has 
typing, nearly superseded stereotyping, as it produces much better copies. 
For obtaining plate| of type matter it is also better than stereo- 
typing, as many thousands of impressions may be taken without 
reuucmg the sharpness of an electro, while ordinlirv stereotype 
would be almost worn out by printing a much smaller number. 
This arises from the superior nardness and toughness of copper, of 
which the 8urfi|ce of the electro is formed. Eloctrotyping, however, 
is costlier and slower. 

The forme to be electrotyped is placed upon a level plate, and 
surfounded with type-high clumps or metal furniture, and then 
floated with plaster of Paris, which prevents the mould of wax 
(to be afterwards mad^) from penetrating too far into the interstices 
of the spaces. The forme is next brushed with finely powdered 
blacklead tt plumbt^go. The moulding composition is made of 
molted wax, with the addition of a little olacklead. This is poured 
into a shallow metal moulding tjuy, ft> which two pieces of stout 
wire are soldered, in order that it may be afterwards suspended in 
the depositing trough. * After the oomp^ition is cooled and set iU 
nvatm ii brusned wit)^ blacklead, and it is then ready for moulcUr^. 
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The moulding press may be something like a letter-copying press, 
or, in a large establishment, may consist of a powerful hydraulic 
or other press capable of exercising a pressure of many tons. The 
forme is placed exactly under the centre of the platen, with the 
moulding tray containing the wax, slightly warm, upon it. An 
impression is then taken, and the mould afterwards se 2 )arated from 
the forme. The mould has next to go through tho process of 
building^ that is, heated wax is dropped upon such portions as should 
bo more deeply sunk in the finislied electrotype plate, namely, the 

f daces where “whites” are to appear in tlie print. The mould, 
laving been finished, hns to be blacklcaded, plumbago being a con- 
ductor of electricity, w hile wax is a non-conductor. The material 
is well brushed in, filling all tho interstices of tho forme ; and the 
entire surface of tho mould must be properly covered, to ensure 
a perfect deposit of the copper. To facilitate this operation, a » 
blackleading machine is used in largo establishments. The forme 
is placed upon a carriage formed of transverse bars and is moved 
backwards and forwards by a handle and rounce to bring it under 
the blacklead brush. After the mould is hlackleadod, the back of 
the moulding pan is coated with wax, to prevent the copper /rom 
being deposited upon it. The mould is now quickly immersed in 
one of the compartments of the battery. The jjroccss of depositing 
a copper solution upon the hlackleadod surface of the mould is 
continued until a sond plate is formed, which, though it is scarcely 
thicker than a finger nail, being about ^ inch, forms, when pro- 
perly backed, the best and most enduring surface for letterpress 
printing that has been discovered. 

The moulding tray containing the mould is hung on tho brass 
rod of the depositing trough facing a plate of copper, and the con- 
nexion of the battery made : that is, the mould is attached to one 
pole of the batteiy and the plate of copper to tho other. The 
copper, so to speak, is decomposed on the one hand and recomposed 
on the other : in other words, tho current of electricity being com- 
plete, and the mould submerged in the sulphate of copper solution, 
the deposition of copper on tho mould at once commences. Hero 
it remains until tho deposit is sufficient, the time usually occupied 
being from 8 to 12 houis, according to the state of the solution 
and the strength of the batteries. The dynamo-electro machine, 
which is now employed in large houses, very materially reduces 
this neriod ; otherwise Smee’s batteries are generally used. When 
the deposit, or, as it is called, the shelly formed on the wax mould 
is of proper thickness, it is disengaged from the wax,— tho mould 
being placed with its back on an inclined board, and boiling water 
poured over tho shell, w’hich melts the surface of the wax, except 
a thin coating, the removal of which is effected by placing the 
mould and shell pn a steam heating table. Thus the wax mould 
is destroyed, and it is not possible to obtain more than one shell 
from a mould, wffiereas the stereotype process enables almost any 
number of casts to be taken from the same matrix. The shelf, 
being too thin and fragile to he printed from, is next backed, 
or filled up with metal of a somewhat softer kind than stereo metal. 

The shell, after being further cleaned, is lowered on to the top 
of a vessel of molten type metal ; and, when tho solder previously 
used to unite the copper and tho metal has fused, the latter is poured 
over it in a molten state until it is covered. The plate is washed, 
dried, and polished, the back roughly planed to a surface parallel 
to the front, tl)o edges squared, and all imperfections made good. 

The thickness of a ))Tate is usually n pica or ^th inch. It is mounted 
as an ordinary stereotype plate. Within the last few years tho pro- 
cess has been greatly facilitated by the employment of specially 
contrived apparatus, and illustrations can be produced in three 
hours from the time tho mould is made. Curved electros are pro- 
duced, as well as curved stereos, for use in rotary printing. Facing 
with nickel by the electroplating process is now largely adopted 
for hardening stereotypes and electrotypes and rendering them more 
durable. This process also prevents the deterioration of such plates j 
by tho action or the acids or other chemical reagents often present 
in printing inks, such ns cyanide of potassium in red ink ana nitric 
acid in some hlue inks. 

Polytyping i.s a method invented in Franco about the end of tho Pol^- 
18th century, but now seldom practised* in the Dnitccl Kingdom, typing 
The apparatus somewhat resembles a pile-driver. It has two upright * 
uidos about six feet high, and a pulley at the top, w'hich elevates 
y means of a rope a heavy jdate, on which the matrix is placed in 
an inverted psition. At the foot of the machine there as a sub- 
stantial iron bod, upon which the operator places some *molten 
metal. Ho then pulls the rope until the matrix, with its weight 
attached, ts elevateJ to tho top of the machine, when it is suddenly , 
allowed to fall. Tho result is similar to that made on a medal by 
means of a die,— a perfect reproduction of the matrix in relief, , 
which is mounted on a metal stand to type height. The results 
are excellent, as the plastic metal is forced into the finest lines of 
the matrix. Duplicates of a block can bo thus produced more 
rapidly than by tne ordinary stereotype process ; and another ad- 
vantage is that the intaglio parts are much deeper, — a point of • 
some Tm]>ortance in prinung. The matrix may be made from'ihe 
block by the electrotyping process. • 
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Suhstit\Uc$ for Wood-Kngravinrj. 

Process Formerly the only available method of obtaining^ illustrations 
blocks, which could be printed on the letter-press in conjunction with type 
was that of wood -engraving. At the present time a number of 
comparatively new processes are in operation, in which the engrav- 
ing IS done almost automatically by the adoption of chemical pro- 
cesses and the well-known principles of photography. Engravings 
of this kind are called in the trade process blocks, or sometimes zinco- 
types, owing to the metal of which they are formed. There is space 
liere for only the barest possible account of the processes. 

Typo- In the first niethoil, whicli is sometimes called typo-etching, the 

etching, drawing is made with ordinary lithoCTaphic ink on stone, or on 

paper and transferred to stone. It is tlien re-transferrod to a plate 
of polislied zinc by the ordinary lithographic process. Zinc is 
ciuiiloyed on account of its cheapness and its ready solubility in 
the acids used for etching. It has properties similar to those of 
the lithographic stone in taking up the ink and the water. The 
transfer is made to adhere to tlie plate by being passed through a 
lithographic press ; the paper is tnen stripped off ; and the whole 
of the ink is left on the plate, which is inked up as a litho stone 
with a view to render the lines as solid and strong as possible to 
resist the acid. Tho covering of the lines is strengthened by dust- 
ing powdered asphalt or some otlicr suitable material over the plate, 
which is warmed just suthciently to incorjiorato the asphalt with 
the ink. The i)lato is next placed in a bath of acid (its back and 
other parts, wdiero the acid is not required to act, being protected 
by varnish), in order that the unprotected parts, or those which 
are to form the whites of the linished picture, may be dissolved 
away. In order to prevent the acid eating not only straight down 
into the plate but on tho sides of tho furrows it forms, and thus 
undermining them, an ingenious device has been adopted. As soon 
as the etching has proceeded to a very slight depth, the plate is 
removed from tlie bath, washed, and heated. Tne ink and other 
protective medium are thus melted and riiii down tho sides of the 
little furrows formed by tho acids and thereby protect them from 
further action. Inking and dusting with resinous material are 
repeated, and etching resumed, until the depressions of the block 
have been brought to the proper deptli. The etching is carried on 
in troughs to which a roclcing motion is given, so that the acid 
flows to and fro in waves over the surface, and little bubbles of gas, 
&c., are carried away. Where large spaces of white occur, the metal 
is cleared away by a drill ; after the block has been mounted type 
liigh, it is ready for the printer. 

Tone This process is only available for the production of “ line blocks,'’ 
blocks, i.e., those in which the original drawing is done in lines or dots, 
as for an ordinary woodcut. The liighest acliievement of process 
blocks has been the j)roduction of tome blocks, which may be 
made direct from oil-paintings, water-colours, photographs, draw- 
ings in chalk, wash, pencil, &,c., or indeed from anything from 
whicli a photographic negative can be taken. The exact nature 
of the processes is a trade secret, but the rationale is given in 
Mr Truman Wood’s Modem Methods of fllustrating Books {honHow, 
1887), to which W'o are indebted for the following details. The 
problem is to translate, as it were, tho light and shade of the 
negative into solid outlines of black anvl white. Tho shades must 
bo lines of various breadths or of various distances apart, or snots 
or grain of various degrees of fineness or closeness. In a surinee- 
block any part that touches tho j)aper prints, and any part that 
does not touch tho paper does not leave any, mark at all. The 
photographic imago is continuous ; there are no outlines in it, tho 
picture being formed of graduated tints or shades, ranging from 
the white of tho pajwr up to the darkest colour that the process 
employed can give. To make a block for letter-press printing the 
graduated tints of tho photograph have to bo broken up into stipple 
^ or grain, and it must bo a stipple closest in the shadows, gradually 
becoming more open through the range of the intermediate tones, 
and vanishing altogether in the highest lights. To describe the 
ingenious methods adopted to secure this end would involve an 
' account of several photographic operations which would he out of 
place boro. In one process, perfected by Moisenbach of Munich in 
1882, grained negatives are produced by placing a transparent 
screen, on which a suitable grain is imprinted, in contact with the 
negative or the positive to be copied, and then photographing the 
two together. The negative is transferred to a plate of suitable 
material, which is graved or etched in the usual manner, to form 
a typographic block. Another device is to print from the original 
negative upon a piece of silk, the threads of Vhich bi'Jjak up the 
picture into a regular grain. Tho positive on the silk is then 
diotograplied and a printing block made. These blocks re(juire 
rom their very low relief delicate and careful printing, but are 
made to give excellent results. 

Typo- A process of typographic etching has lieen invented by Messrs 
graphic Dawson, in which the design is drawn with an etching needle on a 
etching brass plate covered with a wax etching ground, in the same manner 
as for an ordinary etching. The metal is therefore bared at the lines, 
vdiich are separated by ridges and spaces of wax. These spaces are 
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strengthened by the addition of melted wax, which runs up to 
the edges of the lines, but does not run over on to them as might 
be exacted, filling them up. The supply is continued until the 
spaces between the lines, representing the whites of the finished 
print, liave been raised to a height sufficient to give the necessary 
relief, when an electrotype is taken. This electrotype forms the 
printing surface. 

Shanks’s process is a device for producing pictures simply by the Shanks’s 
use of mechanism, and is an application of the eidograph. The process, 
plate to be drawn upon is moved under the' 'draydrig implement, 
which is a rapidly revolving cutter, and the platb on its carrier is 
mounted on the end of a series of lovers in tho same way as the 
slide rest of a lathe, so as to have motion in twft directions, one at 
right angles to the other, and consequently by a combination of 
the two to have motion in any direction in the same piano. If a 
plate of a suitable substance, such as liardcned plaster of Paris, he 
mounted on the carrier, and the bracing point kt the other end of 
tho lever be moved over tho lines of a arawing, tho cutter will 
plough a little furrow, which will follow these lines. When the 
plate is finished, a stereotype is taken from it and forms the print- 
ing surface. The lines of the casts are remarkably strong owing 
to the conformation of the furrow of the mould, and they can be 
printed on fast rotary machines, ’riie weather charts given in 
some newspapers are produced ])y this process. A block with tho 
recurring outlines being made, plates are moulded from it, so that 
the details alone have to be separately cut upon future jilates. Mr 
Shanks’s method is remarkably simple and expeditious, and the 
results are economical and trustworthy. 

Press - Work and s^re^ses. 

The characteristic of printing, as already pointed out, is that 
the pigment— the ink— with which the printing surface-of the type 
is coated is transferred to the paper or other materiaL»])y pressure. 

The manner in which this pressure is exerted gives rise to two 
classes of machinery, — those in which the platen and tho cylinder 
respectively are employed. After the paper is placed on tho type, 
in the one ease a flat plate of iron moves parallel to the forme and 
comes in contact with it, causing the impression on the paper, 
while in tho other case a cylinder revolves over tlio sifrface, which 
travels in gearing with the cylinder, 

Space docs not permit of any sketch, however slight, of the 
origin and progress of type-printing machinery. We can only 
refer to what may be regarded os represeutativo appliances in 
present use. In America ail kinds of apparatus for printing are • 
called ‘‘presses”; in England, however, an aj)pliance of a more 
automatic character than the hand-])ros8 is usually called “a 
machine.” As the hand -press is now almost obsolete, this dis- 
tinction will jirobably be abandoned, and tho shorter and more 
expressive word “press” ho applied to all. Venturing to adopt 
this suggestion, wo may say that of platen presses there are the 
hand-press, the treadle platen press, and the steam or other power- 
driven jiress. 

Fig. 10 is a view of the Albion press. It is wholly of iron and Hand- 
steel. Although this press is nearly superseded, it is desirable press, 
to point out its component parts, as they indicate tho general 
principles on which aU typographic macliinery is based. The flat 
plane on which the type is laid is called tne bed of tho press ; 
the other fiat plane which moves vertically and presses tho paper 
on the typo is tho platen. These are the two essential parts of 
the press. The platen is perfectly smooth and I6vel on its under 
surface, in order to give the whole of the type forme ith equable 
pressure. It is mounted in a strong iron name, with a cross- 
piece or head. The platen is iiropclled by a piston, which moves 
up and down. The power is gained by bringing an inclined bar 
of steel perpendicular to the direct line of pressure, and in doing 
80 the piston is forced down. This steel bar is the chill, shaped 
like an elbow. At one end is a bar or handle which, on being 
pulled towards tho operator, straightens the chill or brings it into 
the vertical position. At tho sides are guide-plates fixed into the 
frame, to preserve the parallelism of tlie platen, for the slightest 
vibration or lateral movement would prevent a clear sharp im- 
ression being^ taken. There are appropriate appliances, such as a 
clical spring, fixed on the liead of the press, wliereby the platen 
raises itself when the pressure is not required. In order to bring 
the forme readily under the platen, and to withdraw it so that it 
may bo inked and tho sheet to be printed placed in position, the 
table is mounted on a carriage, that runs on two rails by turning 
a handle connected with two endless bands. The paper is fixed to 
certain marks on tho !ympan, a kind of metal frame hinged on to 
the carriage, when it is in a sloping position. This ensures the 
paper being printed in the exact place required. Tho tympan, 
over which calico or parchment is stretched, i?' double, afid contains 
within it a pad of paper or a ])iece of blanket, to moderate the force 
of the impression of the [flaten To it is hinged anothef metal 
frame, the frisket, which is covered with paper, out to correspond 
with the shape of the type forme on the prhss. The ink is applied 
with a cylindei: or roller, which revolves m<Aii iron frame, and is 
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covered about an inch thick with a composition of glue and treacle 
or of glycerin or other substance. The ink is spread out with a 
palette knife or similar appliance on a table 
adjoining the press, and by repeatedly re- 
volving the roller over it, it becomes coated 
with an extremely thin film of ink. 
The roller is then moved over the 
surface of the forme on the press, 
until sufficient ink has been trans- 
ferred to it. This is called rollimj^ 
and is h very Important part of 
r^ress-work, for if inefficiently per- 
loriued there will bo 
too much ink on 



/ mo impres- 
sion, or even 
blotches, which 
are called monks, or the 
print will be too palo or 
grey in places, such im- 
I>erfectiona, being called 
friars. The sheet of 
paper to be printed is 
next laid on the tym- 

folded down on the tympan, which is in turn folded down on the 
foi ine with the ri^it hand,*wliile with the left the handle is turned 
and the press carriage brought under the platen. The bar is pulled 
by tlie right hand, the handle turned the reverse way with the 
left hand, tlio carriage brought out again, the tympan raised, the 
frisket opened, and the printed sheet removed, the tympan being 
ready to receive another while sheet. The frisket serves, among 
other things, to keep the edges and parts of the sheet not required 
to be printed from being discoloured by contact with the ink or 
the sides of the forme, and to aid in steadying the sheet When the 
tympan is depressed and in the removal of the sheet when it is 
raised. Such is a bare outline of the method of printing at a 
hand-press,— one necessarily imperfect from a technical point of 
view, but sufficient to indicate the essentials of the operation. 

Another press which has been much used is the Columbian, — a 
name given to it by its inventor, Clymer, an American. Tho 
power is gained by an ingenious combination of levers. Two of 
these are connected by a rod with the bar handle, which is in itself 
a lever. Tho platen is attached to the head by a strong iron bolt, 
the descent being made steady and regular by vertieal guides. It 
is counterbalanced by a powerful lever or beam, having an adjust- 
able weight shaped like an eagle, which raises it automatically. 
In the bar handle is a screw stop by means of which the length of 
the lever rod can be adjusted and its pressure, *or the pull, per- 
fectly regulated. 

Nino distinct processes have thus to ho gone through in order 
to print ,»no side of a sheet of paper at a hand-press (1) inking 
the roller, (2) inking the forme, (3) laying the sheet on the tympan, 
(4) folding down the tympan, (5) running in the forme under tho 
platen, (6) taking tho impression by depressing the platen, and then 
immediately afterwards allowing it to raise itself by means of tho 
counterpoise or spring, (7) running out tho forme, (8) lifting tho 
tympan and frisket, and (9) removing the sheet. The object of 
successive improvers of tho printing press has been to render the 
apparatus more automatic, or to substitute for it a “machine” 
that will reduce tln^se nine operations to the inininKira. In modern 
machines this has been effected to the extent of rendering necessary 
only throe of them— (1) laying on or “feeding” >the sheets, (2) 
applying the motive power, (3] taking off or delivering the sheets ; 
and rotary machines both toed and deliver themselves auto- 
matically, Nqarly all cylinder machines have a delivery apparatus, 
and 'quite recently an appliance for tho automatic feeding to them 
of single sheets of paper has been invented. 

With respect to the platan press we notice first that which is 
capable of being driven by a rotating shaft qr wheel. It should be 
observed that tno adoption of the rotatory principle was essential to 
the acceleration of speed. This was recognized by tho projector of 
the machifte' press, ^illiam Nicholson, and by Frederick Koenig, 
who fi rst brought the invention into use and constructed a practical 

1 The best account of Its invention IS oontalned in a series of articles by Mr 
William Blades in the Prints’ JUgUter, 1888*84, and Th. Goebel's Friedrich 
Koenig nnd die Kffindung der Sehnellwrem (Stutf^L 1888). This last has 
been translated into Fmnch by Fanl Schmidt, F, Koenig ei VInvention de 
la Prem Mioanique (Pans, 1885). • 


1 and forwards, being thus brought 



press. The essential arrangements of every machino are four, their 
respective objects being (1) to feed in the 2 )apcr, (2) to ink the 
forme, (3) to print tlie sheet, and (4) to deliver or take it off. 

Tho treadle platen ])rcss is the simplest of machine presses capable Treadle 
of being worke<l by a wheel. When other motive power is not platen 
available it is driven by a treadle, like that of a lathe. Tho type press, 
forme is usually secured by clamps on an almost vortical bed (fig. 11), 
and tho platen rocks backwards a ' " 
in contact with the typo 
on tho bed. Just before 
the imj>ression is taken, 
tho two surfaces are mo- 
mentarily parallel. Tlie 
inking is effected by small 
composition rollers, ad- 
justed in a roller carrier 
swinging on a pivot. The 
rollers rcecivo ink from 
a “fountain" or duct of 
ink at the top of the 
machine, below which is 
an arrangement, sucdi as 
a revolving disk, for dis - 1 
tributiiig tho ink. Tho 
constant motion of tho ll. —Minerva press, 

rollers and of tlio revolving ink disk is equivalent to the manual 
movements of tho operator who “rolls” at tho liand-press. Tho 
rollers are enrriod by self-acting ap])liauecs over the face of tho 
forme, and return to the ink table to be rciilcnished with ink, 
after which the impression takes jdaco. The sheet to bo printed 
is placed in proper position on tho platen, which is covered 
with paper or iiarchment, and is secured there during tho move- 
ment of tho platen by movable fingers called grippers. The 
platen on advancing brings the paper in contact with the type 
forme ; after tho printing it returns to its original position, 
when tho sheet is removed and another sheet adjusted ready for 
being printed. The treadle platen press is only adapted for 
work ^u paper of small size, up to half sheet demy, hut within 
this limit it is neatly superior to the hand-press, if sufficiently 
strong and well built, it gives a far more powerful imtiression, and 
it occu]iics about a sixth of the apace. Its great merit, however, 
is its superior sjjeed, The hand-press, when worked by two men, 
one rolling the types and one pulling tho handle of the press, 
produces only about 250 impressions })cr hour. The treadle press 
is worked by a hoy, who has only to depress the treadle with his 
foot, and lay on and take off tlie sheets with his hands, and ho 
can work at the rate of more than 1000 per hour. The treadle 
press is also superior to tho hand-press in the uniformity of its 
results, since tlie automatic inking ensures a greater regularity in 
the colour of tho impressions than with the old hand-inking process. 

Tho ordinary or “double” jdaten press was, in imneiino, very Double 
similar to tho hand-press. It was about 13 feet long. The platen, platen 
in the centre, was massive, as tho machine printed sheets as large press, 
as double demy, and it had a perpendicular motion, being guided 
in grooves and worked by a connecting rod fixed to a cross beam 
and crank, which aci^uired its motion from tlie main shaft. In other 
respects tho macliine differed from the hnnd-j)ress in having two 
tyj)c beds or coffins and two inking tables arranged at the ends of 
the carriage, whicl^ travel led backwards and forwards, being worked 
by a dnim underneath. The paper to be printed was laid to marks 
on the frisket, and this was hinged on the tympan, which in turn 
was fastened to tho end of the collin by hinges or joints. The frisket 
and tympan w’cro opened by running up bars at suitable positions. 

After a newly printed sheet was removed, another was placed on 
tho frisket, which as the carriage moved ran down the bars and 
closed on the sheet, which then received its impression. This 
arrangement was dangerous to tho boys who had to lay on tho 
sheets. 

Formerly it was thought that the very finest printing could not 
be done by a cylinder impressing a forme in the progress of its re- 
ciprocating motion, for fliat was liable to slur or blur the im- 

S ressiou. Hence platen presses were employed for tho best work. 

►f recent years engineers nave brought Ine cylinder press to such 
perfection that there is not the slightest danger, under tlje super- 
intendence of a capable man, of any slur. Working quite, as well 
as the platen press, the cylinder press is enormously quicker and 
more j)roductive ; It re(|uire8 less driving power ; and much better ^ 
inking is obtained, which is all-important for fine woodcut print- ’ 
ing. Accordingly, for even the best illustrated book- work, the 
platen power- press is now almost entirely superseded by the 
cylinder. 

Cylinder machines are of two kinds,— (1) presses in which the 
type is on a flat plane and (2) those in which the type, or more 
correctly the imjireasing surface, is cylindrical. Tho first are called , 
cylinder presses, the second — a development of the first — the rd)ary 
web presses. ^ 

The simplest kind of mechanical press is called the single 
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Single- cylinder or one-sided machine, whicli has been recently brought 
cylinder to the highest state of perfection by Mr Samuel Bremiior. It is 
press. generally used for commercial and fine book -work on one side 
of the paper. There arc dilTcrcnt varieties of cylinder machines, 
distinguished by trade-marks or the names of their makers ; but 
the general ])riuci[)les, apart from details, arc practically identical. 
There is a strong cast-iron frame, with bearings to carry tlio cylinder, 
which runs across llio niaebine transversely, nearly in the centre. 
Tlie cylinder revolves by 
gearing connected 
main shaft, w 
works the otb( 
parts. This sliaf 
by a wheel for 
or steam ])Ower. 

Tlie table 
for 


upon the tympan and folding it down on the forme arc superseded 
by the nresentation of the naper to the grippers ; and tho taking-oft* 
of the sheet after raising tlie tyranan is superseded by removing it 
when released by the grippers and laying it on the adjacent table,— 
both immeasurably easier operations and done much more rapidly. 
Indeed both laying-on and taking-off may he done automatically, 
as is explained below. The result is that, while two men are re- 
quired to print a sheet of book- work on one side of the paper at 

Ibe'Speed of 250 
* lln hour at the 
hand-press, ma- 
chines of this 
cuiss worked by 
one operator 
print about 1200 
per hour. Even 



Advan- 
tages of 
single- 
cylinder 
machine 
over 
hand- 
presses. 


Fio. 12. -Estr.a-colotir Hrenmer inuchim? 
carrying the type is also provided with a flat inking board of wood 
or iron, used for distributing tho ink. It travels backw'ards and 
forw’ards, that is, with a reciprocating motion. At one end of the 
machine is i\\o, fmlin(]-hoard, on which tho pile of paper to be printed 
is placed. Tho layor-on places each sheet again.st metal iiuu'ks, con- 
sisting of rectangular jiii'ces of steel or brass mounted on a bar uiulcr- 
neatb, w'bicb rises and falls according as tho .sheet is being laid to 
and taken aw'ay from tlniin. When ])laced against tbc.so mark.s, en- 
suring correct “lay," tlie sheet is seized by grijiper.s or light metal 
claws fixed on a bar in.sido the cylinder, Thc.se clutch the sheet 
and carry it forward round the cylinder, which in its revolution 
brings it forcibly in contact with the typo fornio moving forward 
underneath, wdieu tho imnression is olfected. Immediately after 
the gri]q)eis release their Jiokl, and the sheets aro removed singly 
by an attemlaiit called a iahr-ojft or by a mechanical automatic 
arrangement eall(‘d a and deposited on the taking-ofl* board. 
At tlie end of the maehino farthest from the laying-oii board is 
fixed a trongli, whieli contains the ink ; it is fitted with the duct 
rvllcr of eiist-ii’on, which revolves by means of a band or ratchet- 
wheel and pawl, A flat bar or knife w'ith a thin edge is set up 
against the metal roller lengthways by adjusting screws, which 
regulate tlie passage of tho ink, and permit a thin film to pass tlie 
knife. A (^lujuisition roller, culled a vibratory is fixed underneath, 
which take.s oil tho ink that has already been deposited on the duct 
roller and leaves a ridge or strip of it on the inking slab. As the 
carriage returns, this strip of iuk is distributed on the inking 
tabic by rollers jdacoJ diagonally across tho machine. The diagonal 
position gives them a w'aving motion ; hence they are called wavers. 
The inking of the forme is done by another set of rollers called 
-inkersy placed near the im])re8sion cylinder. Tho inking rollers 
receive Aeir ink from what is distributed on tho table and coat the 
type vfhilo it is passing underneath them. 

" Thus the nine operations of the hand-press requisite to print one 
impression are greatly reduced. Tho bed carrying tho t^pe to and 
fro from tho point of impression moves mechanically, superseding 
the running in and but of the carriage by tho rounce and handle 
of tlie hand-press. The inking table, although independent, forms 
part of the type table, and some of the rollers di.stributo and others 
ink, this again being done mechanically and without a second 
operator. The platen and the tympan, as well as the levers by 
Which the impression is given, are in effect combined in the 
cylinder, which rotates by gearing, the pressure being applied 
during the motion of the table itself. Tho laying-on of the sheet 


convey a com- 
plete idea of 
the tmormoiisly in- 
creased productive- 
ness of the cylin- 
dcr machine 
over that of 
the press. By 
thn latter, tho 
largest sheet prac- 
tieully that could bo 
printed was double 
e.my, 23 x 35 inches, the 
sup(!rfieics of which is 805 
luaro inches ; single-cylinder 
inachine.s are now made to print 
eight Blieet double crowui, tho 
superficies of which is 4800 square 
inches. These sheets being afterwards 
with 8lie«'t-nyerR. (;ut up into double crown sheets, the pro- 

ductiveness of the maebiiie to the press would be, per liour, about 
8000 to 250. 

As already mentioned, a self-acting feeding apparatus lias been 
invented for supplying single sheets to cylinder machines. The 
pile of paper is laid on a fe(4ing board or table, between gauges. 

A pneumatic tube takes up one sheet at a time ; it is then run 
down tapes to a point at which india-rubber fingers bring it to tho 
side lay of the macliine, and it is printed with perfect accuracy of 
register. Once started, tho machine works automatically, and the 
services of both laycr-on and taker-off are dispensed with. 

We may now describe that class of niacliines by which the paper Perfect- 
is printed on both sides, or perfected, during one passage through iiig 
the machine. The A]iplegatli and Cowper or ordinary machine presses, 
luus two impression cylinder.^, having a continuous rotary motion 
towards each other. The frame is necessarily long, usually about 
15 feet, and the width of the machine about 6 feet, ‘These dimensions 
depending upon tho size of the sheet to be printed. The table or 
carriage is double, containing two beds for the two formes of type, 
to impress the two sides of the paper, and two distributing tables 
for the ink. At each end is a complete roller apparatus, consisting 
of duct, duct roller, vibrator, aild wavers. Close to the large 
cylinders on caidi side are tho inking rollers. The table has a 
reciprocating motion, as in a single-cylinder machine. The dis- 
tinctive feature is the ingenious manner in which the shoots aro 
printed first on one side and then on the other. This is effected 
by carrying tliem over cylinders and drums d3y means of tapc.s. 

The pile of sheets stands on a high table placed at one end. 

The sneet is ft'd into the apparatus and led round an entry drum ; 
thence it is carried round the large right-hand impressing cylinder, 
and underneath this, on tlie table, which is moving at the same 
speed as the cylinder, is the inner forme property inked. The 
jiaper thus receives an impres.sion on one side. It is next led up 
to the right-hand drum, which it passes over, the printed side of 
the sheet being then downwards. Continuing, it is Drought uifder 
tho second or left-hanri drum and on to the left-hand impression 
cylinder, which it passes with the printed side still downwards, or 
next to the cylinder, exposing the other side to the type of tho 
outer forme on the table underneath. Theudrums have thus re- 
versed the iwsition of the p^per : the side which was’ outside when 
passing the first forme is inside when passing the second^forme, 
which accordingly prints the sheet on the opposite or blank side. 

The. sheet is finally run out by the tapes and delivered in the space 
between the large cylinders, seized by a takingtoff boy, and deposited 
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tho intermediate drums for conveying tho sheet from ono cylinder 
to tho otlior. Tho cylinders aro on a level, but alternately rise and 
tall, allowing tho sheet to clear the forme. Quite recently a single- 
• cylinder nerfecting press has been invented. The cylinder is double 
tne usual size and has two printing surfaces and a double set of 
gripper.s. Two sheets are printed at each revolution, the lirst being 
the white paper and the second tho partly printed sheet which has 
immediately i)recedpd it. The sheet is fed in as to an ordinary single 
side press, printed on one side, lakcm off, reversed, again gripped, 
and perfected, when it is autoinatic^ally delivered on the table. 

It has been montioned tliat 
250 sheets or a token per liotir, 
printed on ono side only, re- 
prosont the wo^k of two nioii at 
the hand-press. Two youths 
at a perfecting machine will 
complete from 1200 to 
2000 copies per hour, 
equal to 4000 im- 
pressions on 


ono side only, — an increase of about si. v teen fold. Tliis, however, 
does not represent the whole of tho supenority of these machines. 
Sheets much larger lliun double crown (20 x 30 inches) can liardly 
be worked at a press ; the machine perfects a sheet nearly double 
this size — 50 x 40 or four royal, so tliat tho jiroportionate ])roduct 
of the machine to the press is about as 32 to 1. 

rcrfccting machines are not so much used for book-work as 
Tormerly. The single-cylinder machine has been brought to such 
perfection, and is so superior in its inking arrangements, that 
printers prefer it. In America nearly all machines aro one-sided. 
For newspapers of limited circulation, however, tho perfecting 
machine is well adapted. Complete copies of a journal aro produced 
as soon as tho inailiino is started ; extra 
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bined perfecting and duplex single-cylinder machine. Tho improve- 
ment in this macliine over tho perfecting two-cylinder machine de- 
scribed above consists in tho alteration of some* mechanical jiarts, so 
that the same machine* can be used for printing sheets either on 
both sides oi on one side only. It tlierctore serves the purpose of 
two single -cylinder Machines or of ono perfecting machine, tho 
change f^om one to the other being veryisimple. 
llotary The rotary press differs essentially from tho cylinder machine, 
press. In the former the printing* surface and the impressing surface both 
rotate continuously, and the paper, — not cut up into single sheets, 
but carried between th^ two cylinders in a roll or web, like a i4bbon, 


— re(M*ivc.s .sicressivcl^ an impression on each side, after which it is 
cut up into sheets of the piopcr size and folded as it is run out, the 
sheets being deposited on a table ready for removal. ^ 

As representative of this class of machines we may take the Walter 
Walter pre.ss, whoso mechanical arrangement is shown in fig. pi’ess. 

14. The pa))rr to be printed from, a continuous wob about 8000 
yards in length, is wound on a small roller at I*. It is passed over 
a tension roller, and then over the damping cylinders 
and thoroughly wetted on both sides. The damping cylinders sffe 
hollow, and contain sponges from which the water is distributed by* 
centrifugal force, tho outside of the cylinder being covered with 
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blankets. The paper next passes on to the printing cylinders 
r, T\ on which the printing surface— not composed of movable 
types but of stereo plates— is iixed, and to the imnression cylinders 
/, T. The printing cylinders contain each the plate in curvilinear 
shape, constituting the forme for one side of the paper. The web 
is led between the printing and the impression cylinders, as shown 
by the dotted line. After being printed on one side by T, it 
travels round / and receives an impression on the other side from 
T, thus being “perfected.” It then passes on to tho cutting 
cylinders A", a, one of which has a serrated knife, which enters 
the paper, and on the application of tension divides tho web, 
causing tho peculiar saw-like cdg(} seen in copies of journals printed 
on rotary macliincs. Tho pa[»er is next carried in over tapes to tlie 
point where the complete severance takes place. Soon after they 
encounter a pendulous frame, which delivers them in two piles 
on to tho tables x, whence they are removed. There is an ink 
supply trough a, wdiich is connected with tho distributing rolh'rs 
by a revolving metal roller b. The distributing rollers of metal 
are marked /, g, h, i, and the rollers which ink the forme, made of 
the ordinary composition, are marked k. 

Tho average rate of speed of tlie Walter press is 12,000 per hour, 
tho sheets being printed on both sides. In this apparatus every- 
thing is automatic : there is self-feeding and self-delivery, the web 
of pa|)er at one end being transformed into properly printed single 
sheets at tho other. The machine requires only one man to super- 
intend its geiieriil working, including the replacing of the web 
when printed and tho removal of tlie successive piles of sheets. 
In respect of speed, if the perfecting machine is to tho hand-press 
as 32 to 1, the rotary will bo to the hand-press as 96 to 1. The 
Walter jiresa, requiring a sjiaco of only about 14 feet by 6, is not 
more remarkable for its spend and economy than for its simplicity 
of constmetioii and its compactness. And tho same remark ajiplios 
to several other machines, such os tho Victory, tho Hoe, and tho 
Prestonian, which luivo since come into use. Tlieir general apjieai’- 
ance is that of a collection of small cylinders or rollers, through 
which tho paper seems to fly at railway speed, issuing fortli in two 
descending torrents of sheets accurately cut into lengtns. Without 
such machinery the prodigious issues of some of the iijoriiing 
iournals would not be possible. One daily pa])or averages a circu- 
lation of more tliHii a (piartcr of a million. This enormous number 
of sliects are printed in about four hours, owing to the type mutter 
being stereotyped and jilaced on several pro8se.s. 

Printing from webs of paper instead of .single sheets will probably 
bo adopted in the future for all newspapers and even books of largo 
circulation. Hand-feeding is limited by the ability of the operator 
to lay tlio slieets on the feeding-board witli tho necessary accuracy. 
One chief obstacle to tlie more general adoption of rotary printing* 
is tho exixnise of stereotyping tlio typo formes. Although a 
machine has been construchul in wliicli movable typos can be 
placed round tlie peripliery of an impressing cylinder, it cannot 
compete with tlio Walter and other presses using stereo plates. The 
problem of printing directly from Hat formes of ordinary types, as 
W’cll as from stereotypes, with paper supplied in the roll, is one 
that may bo commcmled to engineers. The saving in stereotyping 
in many cases would he very considerable ; but, even where this is 
not an object, the readiness and case with which tho type could 
bo inaninulateil would ensure for such an apparatus admission into 
offices wiiero tlie largo rotaries of the present day are inadmissible. 
It would also enable illustrated journals to bg printed from the 
■web. 'riie )netures introduced into some of our daily journals are 
very rude, when compared witli those in periodicals printed on flat- 
bed nieacliiiics. Tliis is owing partly to the distortion that arises 
when tho east from a flat block is accommodated to a curved sur- 
face, partly to the fact that stereotyping does not give the fine and 
delicate reproduction tliat eleetrotyping supplies, and jiartly to the 
imperfect inking powers of tlie machines. Quito recently a plan 
has been patented whereby curved electrotypes of picture^i can 
bo fastened to blank or (le]»ressed portions of an ordinary curved 
stereo plate ; but the melliod is not always practicable. With a 
flat-bed machine the forme to be printed from might bo of a com- 
posite kind, — partly movable types, partly stereotype, and partly 
electrotype. One (lilflculty of constructing a web printing machine 
with a flat bed is that of luriiing tho sheet so that it may be printed 
almost simultaneously on both sides. It would have to be reversed 
by the;, Continued rotai 7 movement of the cylinder. This, however, 
is quite within tho limits of })ra(!tical)ility, and experiments are 
now being made to devise a machine with this^fcaturo. • 

For about three centuries after tho invention of printing the 
formes were inked by leather balls. When machine presses were 
introduced, their carlio.st inventor tried to use cylinders covered 
with leather ; but the plan was most unsatisfactory, until a subse- 
quent inventor adopted a composition of glue and treacle, which 
was cast into cylinders having an inner “stock” of metal or wood. 
For about lialf a century this composition was used exclusively for 
both hand and machine presses. Since then glycerin has been iri- 
tfoduced for roller making. Hansard’s recipe, in use wlien the 
8th edition of tho present work was issued, was— glue 4 parts, 
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treacle 12 parts, Paris white 1 part. But a much better composi- 
tion is now formed of ^lue 10 parts, sugar 10 parts, and glycerin 
12 parts. The glycerin has the property of always keepmg the 
roller moist and soft, while the tendency of glue and treacle is to 
diy and harden. A glycerin roller lasts much longer than one of 
glue and treacle. 

Printing ink has peculiar qualities. It is required<to change from Qualities 
tho soft adhesive state in which it is applied to the type to tlTat of of prlnt- 
a perfectly hard and dry substance after^ being ^transferred to theing ink. 
paiMir. This change of condition must be under sontfol, and when, 
air is excluded tho ink ilhould keep in good order any lenjrth of 
time. During its application to* tliA type its solidification 3iould 
he as slow as possible, and unaccompanied by the ftnlssion of any 
unpleasant or deleterious odour. It ought not to affect the rollers, 
ana, having been applied to the paper, its action should bo confined 
to a very slight penetration, just sufficient to prevent its detach- 
ment without injuring the surface of tlie paper. It must dry into 
a hard, inodorous, and unalterable solid. The ingredients of ink 
are burnt linseed or other oil, resin, and occasionally soap, with 
various colouring matters ; that for black ink is usual^ lamj) black, 
but charcoal and other cheaper materials arc occasionally introduced. 

Ink is removed from types and blocks by detergents, such as potash 
and pearl ash ; benzine is also well adapted for the purpose. 

Colour Printing. 

Tho apparatus previously described is intended for monochrome Printing 
printing, whatever be the shade of tho ink. When two colours or in two 
more have Jo bo printed in one composition, there must be a colours, 
separate typo forme or separate engiavi.ig, and a separate^ printing, 
for each. Many attempts have been made to print several colours 
simultaneously by dividing the trough or manipulatinjit>the rollers. 

All these have been more or less unsuccessful, with tho exception of a 
press invented by Mr W. Conisbee, which prints from type formes 
in two colours. In construction it is somewhat similar to tho 
ordinary single-cylinder machine, hut is providoil with two sets of 
inking apparatus, including ductor, ivavers, and inkers, each of 
which acts totally independent of tho rest. The cylinder is placed 
in the centre of the machine and makes two contiiiuouo revolutions, 
giving an impro.ssion for each colour. Tlicre are two type formes, ' 
each containing only the lines to be worked in one of the colours. 

These arc in two beds adjoining one another, and, the circumference 
of the cylinder being equal to the length of one bed, one colour is 
printed by the first revolution and the other by the second. Tho , 
sheet is thus printed twice without being reIoase<l from the grippers, 
whereby perfect register is ensured. The speed is slow, averaging 
300 to 400 complete impressions per hour. 

Tlio method by which tlio beautiful coloured supplements issued Chromo. 
oeeasioimlly with illustrated newspapers are iiriiitea may be slightly typo- 
referred to. A copy of tho artist’s painting is first of all niafle, on graphy. 
a scale regulated by tlio size of the reproduction. This being sup- 
j>liod to tlio engraver, an outline or key block is made and proofs 

I Hilled. It is now necessary to determine tho tones of colour to 
)« used,— a process demanding great oxjie.rienco. The key block 
will, if printed first, afford a guide for the registratioft of tho subse- 
quent printings ; sometimes, however, that is reserved for a later 
stage. The colours on which the subsequent printings are done 
must bo of a trAiisparcnt nature. Tho blocks are sometimes pro- 
duced by the typographic etching process, which gives a softness, 
delicacy, and variety unattainablo by the gravw. Tho blending 
of tho colours is the most delicate task the printer haa to under- 
take, A largo picture is often printed in ten or more workings, 
some of them in their turn intensifying and bringing previous 
colour workings into stronger relief, others giving shape and form 
to the picture. Almost to the end of the process, however, tho 
picture will want vitality ; its outlines will ue hard and bare, or 
vague and undefined, according to the sequepce of tho colours. 

Another working may give grey tones where w’anted, and may 
incrca.so tho depth and transparency of various parts. A deep 
flesh working may have a marked effect on the development ; and, 
near tho close of the series, if tho entire colouring is found to be 
too warm, it*may be corrected by over-printing very nearly the 
whole subject. Chromo-typography has undoubtedly made great 
strides during the past twenty years, its best results being shown 
in the coloured prints for illustrated journals. For the production 
of pictures for commercial and artistic purposes chromo-lithogi’aphy Chromo- 
ia generally resorted to on account of its relative economy. In litho- 
lithography for typographic purposes <,he line has to be out and* the graphy. 
space on both sides ijjsmoved so as to leave the line alone to be 
charged with the ink, or the white space has j;o be etched away with 
an acid. The printing of isolated points too is easily eflfected from 
a stone, whereas most minute labour is necessary to engrave them. 
Typographic etching has here, however, been of great assistance. 

The aiflerences of printing surface caused by the colours sire met 
and overcome by the lithograpliic stone with great facility, even 
wdion the spaces arc largest and most uneven ; it is quite the con- 
trmy in re^rd to typography, wherein the work ha.s to be charjijed 
with ink to a greater extent according to its size, and the quannty 
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of ink requisite varies with the fineness of the strokes and of their 
distance apart Owing to this we see in most letter -press poly- 
chromatic prints a deficiency of transparency, of half-tints, of depth 
of CTOund, and of general harmony. Even if it were possible to 
make chromo- typography as easy as cliromo- lithography, there 
would still be the obstacle of its very much greater cost, owing to 
the expense of*the engraving and of the casts from the key block. 
In cnromo-lithography the designer can repeat the designs for the 
different stouts proccy^s that costs almost nothing. Also in the 
process of multiplying the blocks the deviation in the register of 
the successive colours is practicaUy unavoidable. In lithography 
the surface to be printed is flearly level ; hence the sheet is not 
shifted and twiSted or stretched in places, as it is in typography, 
owing to the alternate closeness and absence of contact between the 
sheets and the raised and depressed surface of the block. Whatever 
success the letter-press motliod has attained of late is owing to the 
invention of electrotyping and process blocks, and to the improve- 
ment of ma(;hinory. For to j)rint these pictures enormous strength 
and rigidity, and the most perfect arrangements for securing register, 
are absolutely essential. 

• 

llecnit Clmigcs, 

Wo will now ^vo a c^irsory glance at the changes that have 
been effected during the last twenty-five years in the processes and 
the products of the art of printing. That these have been of a 
most drastic kind may bo gathered from a comparison of the 
appliances figured and described in the 8th or the previous edi- 
tions of Uie Kiicydopmdia Jiritannim with those refenjed to above. 
The hana- press has been %lTnost completely superseded by the 
machine press. Cylindrical impression has displaced platen impres- 
sion, and tko finest book-work and woodcut work are done on a 
cylinder pres,^ In book-work, indeed, other significant changes have 
taken place. Whereas formerly it w'as deemed essential that the 
paper should ho da^iped before printing, in order to get a delicate 
and perfect impression, somS of the finest books and periodicals are 
now printed on dry leaner, highly calendered, even tlie illustrated 
journals and some ol tlie evening papers being so w’orked. Then, 
it was thought necessary for the safety of the type to interpose a 
thick soft blanket between it and the pressing surface, whether 
cylinder or platen ; now, it is found ec^ually safe, and far more 
condmdve to a good impression, to make the racking as thin and 
hard as possible. Then, fine woodcuts were “brought up” by the 
use of many “overlays" and “underlays" to correct inecjualitics in 
the surface of the blocks ami emidiasize some of the parts ; now’, 
although the art of “making ready "has been brought to groat 
perfection, the fewer and thinner the overlays employed the better. 
And it may not be irrelevant to noint out that the printing of wood- 
cuts has improved in the same aegree as the engraving of them. 

Perhaps, however, the most remarkable change is that made in 
newspaper printing. The highest achievement mentioned in the 
article “Printing" in the 8tli edition of this work was the six- 
cylinder Hoe uiacliine. The makers of that apparatus subsequently 
contrived machines of eight and ten cylinders. Rut they have now 
been wholly siiperseded by the rotary presses on the Walter principle. 
The liand feeding-in of single sheets is entirely done away with, and 
all newspapers oi considerable circulation are printed from long reels 
of paper, uncut, as originally made at the papor-inill. The maxi- 
mum number of copies which a machine of this class would print 
with ten feeding fittendants and four taking aw’ay attendants would 
be 8000 aA hour. For folding the 8000 printed copies five fohling 
machines and at least two attendants would be required to keep 
pace with the printing machines. Thus nineteen men were required 
to print and fold 8000 copies per hour with the best machines as 
late as 1870. With a rotary machine doing the same or a larger 
quantity of work only two men are required. The cost for print- 
ing and folding 1000 copies by the Hoe machine was estimated at 
Is. 4d., while with the rotary it is only about 2d. Hence the saving 
of wages to a newspaper issuing 200,000 copies a day on 813 working 
days would be nearly ^3700 in a year. This, in connexion with im- 
rovernents in paper, or rather the discovery of cheaper materials, 
ringing the pnee of “ news ” down to about 2d. per ll^ne quarter 
of its price a very few years ago — accounts for much of the enter- 
prise of modern journalism. For some time after tlie abolition of 
the paper dut}^ there was a loss on the circulation of a largo-sized 
penny journal ; now there is a considerable gain. Lately rotary 

{ iresses for small jobbing work have been constructed ; and before 
ong the rotary principle will probably be rendered available for 
illustrated periodicals and fine book - work, 4 )rinted from webs or 
reels of paper instead pf single sheets. Great improvements have 
also been made in type-founding, and the Roman and Italic founts 
now used by English printers are equal to those of any country 
in the world. It is sometimes said that English Editions de luxe 
are nof^ equal to those of the frcncfl, and that this is owing 
to the inferiority of the founders. This is, however, not quite 
true : some of the best French books are printed from English 
types or from» types (ut in the English manner. It is also the 
iunion to compare modern printed books with those of the Elzevirs 
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and Baskerville. Yet as a matter of fact their best faces have been 
reproduced with perfect success by modern founders. From a 
mechanical point of view the impression given by the best machine 
presses to-day is undoubtedly superior to that of the hand-presses 
of the 17 th and 18th centuries. If modern books suffer in any respect 
on comparison with those of former times, which are so highly 
prized by bibliophiles, it is owing to their want of general artistic 
ensemble^ and not to any deficiency in mechanical execution. The 
artistic taste of English printers has, Iiowever, been greatly raised 
during the last few years, and a very interesting movement is going 
on which must produce important results in the future. In 1880 
Mr Andrew W. Tiior of London organized the Printers’ Specimen Printers* 
Exchange, a scheme intended to promote the technical eaucation Sped- 
of the working printer. Each contributor to the exchange furnishes men Kx- 
periodically a certain fixed number of typographical specimens, all change, 
alike, which are colloted into sets, and again distributed to the 
members, each of whom gets a volume, consisting of one copy of 
the work of each of his fellow-contributors. By this plan they 
become acejuaintod with the progress made by their brethren, and 
good taste and good work are fostered and imitually encouraged. 

The eighth quarto volume, issued in 1887, contains nearly 400 fine 
snecimciis or tyjiography by as many different hands. It forms 
also the best criterion of the character of the jobbing work done at 
the present day, not only in England but abroad, lor the scheme 
is of an international cliaracter. The results of the revival in Artistic 
artistic jjrinting during the last decade are especially noticeable in printing, 
jobbing work. Much of this improvement is duo to the superior 
material w’ith which the printer is furnished, and especially to the 
great variety of ornamental types which have been introduced. 

The specimen books of the ))rincipal type-founders are splendid 
volumes, containing several thousand different faces. The best 
W'ork of German printers is notew'orlliy for its studied neatness and 
attractiveness, tasteful and harmonious arrangement of colour and 
tint, a characteristic and conscientious attention to details of finish, 
exact register, and beauty of impression. American work excels 
in originality of design, ])rilliancy of colour, and ]>erfect finish. 

English printers are closely following the best points of each of 
tliese schools of ty]>ography. There is a distinct leaning at present 
to the Gorman style, but w’ith little slavish imitation. The dis- 
tinctness of Englisli typograpliy is maintained, while the beautiful 
German combination ooruers, produced with such profusion of late, 
are judiciously utilized, often in conjunction with American type. 

Jn the arrangement of colours English printers prefer tlio quiet 
harmonious tints of the Gennans to the bold striking contrasts of 
the Americans. 

The vast extent of the operations of the printing fraternity Division 
at the present day is in remarkahle contrast to those of the 15th of 
century, when the making of hooks was an art like the sculpture labour, 
of statues or the designing of buildings. Kow, printing is a manu- 
facture in which largo capital and the greatest division of labour are 
essential. The old printers were almost entirely indeiioudeiit of 
other craftsmen. From the casting of the type to the mixing of 
the ink they did nearly everything for themselves. Gradually the 
different departments of the art W’orc constituted separate and re- 
cognized trades. The type-founder was probably the first to secede 
from the concern ; then printers delegated to others tl^ making 
of presses ; afterwards the ink and tlie rollers found separate and 
distinct manufacturers ; and there arose a class of persons who, 
though belonging tto other trades, made printing appliances a 
specialty, such as printers’ smiths, planters^ joiners, and printers* 
engineers. Subdivision again has taken ploco in regard to the 
oi)eration3 which chiefly appertain to printing. The same man 
was formerly able to set up and print off the types, to fold the 
sheets perhaps, and even to make them up into books. The opera- 
tive printer has now become either a pressman or a compositor. 

If he is of the first denomination, ho may be classed according as 
he works at press or macliino. If ho is a machinist, he may super- 
intend or be a "minder," or ho may he a layer-on or a taker-off of 
the sheets. If he is a minder, he may understand only book machines 
or only news machines; ho may know all about platens and little 
about cylinders ; or of cylinders he may know only one kind. En- 
tirely novel machines create a new class of artisans. There are men 
perfectly competent to manage a Walter press wlio are ignorant how 
to work two-colour or fine book-work macliines. In the comnositoFs 
department division of labour is carried out to a still minuter dewee. 

An old-fashioned printer would set up inditt'ereiitly a placard, a 
title-page, •or a booK. At the present day wo have jobbing hands, ^ 
book hands, and news hands, the word “hand" suggesting the 
factory-liko nature of the business. There are jobbiu^ands who 
confine themselves to posters, and know little about general work 
even in this department. Book hands (comprise those who set up 
the titles and those who set up the body of the work. Of these 
latter again, wliile one man composes, another, the “maker-up,” 
arranges the pa^ea. Even the art of fitting up the furniture or 
“dressing the ckase” is given to the “quoin -drawer oversefr.” 

News hands include advertisement hands and general hands. Soiae 
men work by day, others altogether by night ; some do general 
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l)ook*work composition ; others sot up hoaiMines ; others make up 
the galleys; otfiore “prove” tlieni. 

Old Shjir Pnntivg. 

Old stylo Within the last few years there has been an interesting revival 
printing, of the old-style of book printing. It owes its ori^n to Mr Whit- 
tingliam of the Cliiswick J Vess, who in 1843 was desirous of printing 
in appropriate type a work of fiction the diction of whinh was 
supjjosed to be tliut of the reign of Charles II. As the orimnal 
“old face” matrices of the first Caslon had been preserved, a fount 
was cast from them, and on getting a proof w'itli good ink, on good 
paper, from a modern press the impression was found to bo far 
superior to specimens printed from the original fount. Since then 
the demand for old-faced characters has steadily increased, and all 
' founders now supply imitations of the old types. Comparing the 
old face and the modern cliaracters, the latter are more regular in 
size, lining, setting, and colour, — using these words in the technical 
sense of the founder; they have finer strokes and serifs, ami produce 
in the page a more regular and sjiarkling gcnei'iil effect. At the 
same time it may be conceded that legibility has been to a certain 
^ extent sacrificial to beauty and general effect. About 1882 an 
eminent French printer made a number of experiments to ascertain 
what it is that constitutes legibility in type, .and found that people 
read with less fatigue according as the letters- -(ff) are rounder, {h) 
arc more eipial in thickness, (c) have shorter upstrokes, (d) are 
dissimilar to I'ach other, and (c) arc well proportioned to their own 
body. Drawings of letters from old books wore visible and legible 
at a distance at which modern letters could not be distinguished. 
The revival has also brought about llio re-introduction of antu|U 0 
head-pieces and tail-pieces, vignettes, and initial letters, which 
have Doen reproduced from old books by photography and typo- 
etching. For this kind of printing white paper has given place to 
toned, of a straw tint, which is often more agreeable to the eyes 
than tlie excessively ble.ached paper which was hitherto the fashion. 
Also hand-made instead of macliine-made paper has to a large extent 
come into vogue. Its cliaracteristic is tne “ d(a*kle edge which 
distiiiLmishcs it from tlio clean-cut edge of macliine pfl.pers, and 
is highly prized by some bibliophiles. Wlten extreme verisimili- 
tude is required, this kind of printing is done ori^he blank leaves 
of real old books, some of which have been ruthlessly destroyed for 
this modem craze. On the whole, however, the revival of old stylo 
printing has been beneficial ; it has encouraged printers to study 
the more artistic attributes of the ])ro(luctions of the great printers 
of the past, ami has educated tim j)ublie taste by presenting them 
with examples of the best kind of book-making. * 

Printing Eslahl isJmnii, 

Depart- A large book-jirinting establisliment contains many distinct dc- 
meuts of partrneiits, some of wliich have not been previously referred to and 
a print- may here be summarily mentioned. The reading department, .some- 
ingestab- times called the consists of a number of small apartments, 
lishment. each furiii,slic»l with a desk, a couple of stools, and a shelf for 
book.s of reference, and having for its occupants the reader and his 
reading-boy. There is also the warehouse, wliere all the printed 
and unpririted slieets (or “wliito paper" as it is called, whatever 
its colour) are stored. Adjacent to this arc folding, cutting, hot 
and cold*pres.sing, drying, and other branrdie.s, each employing 
HOparatn classes of artisans. Another depart ment is tlie macliine- 
room, where, arranged in long rows with an avenue between, are 
the various printing machines. 'I’he men in tills part of the estab- 
lishment wear cotton vestments, covering all their other apparel, 
and caps, invariably made of pajicr, something like clerical birettas. 
The inacliino overseer has Ins box and keeps an account of the 
jiroduce of each macliine. Under him are the persons whoso business 
it is to cut out overlays for the cut or illustrated formes. These 
• men are in their way artists, for to them is attributable much of tlie 
beauty and perfection of working of each block that goes through 
their liands. They have by tliem three or four ])rints or “pulls” 
.f of the block, and their tools consist of scissors, pa.ste, a sharp knife 
or two, and perliap.s a razor -like blade set in a wooden handle. 
, Their work is to deepen the shadow.^, raise the liglits, lower the 
edges, and peiforni a Imiidrcd otlier olficcs for a block. Standing 
sentry over each machine is tlio maehino minder ; under him are 
the takers-off and layers-on. Tlic engine-room and boilcr-hou.se are 
close b^ and higher up may lie the hand-press-room, — provided 
these appliances are used. Here are the pressmen and their appren- 
tices, There is the storekia'per’s dopartmerit, litted up wi^h shelves, 

' racks, and drawers, for the orderly stoi’age of type ami materials. 
The plate-safe or plate-room is the repository of the stereo and electro 
plates, each plate being kept wrapped up in paper, with a distinctive 
index number markea thereon. There are also rooms for casting 
rollers, stereotyping rooms, drying rooms for paper, hydraulic press- 
ing rooms, sinks for wasliing formes, and lifts for conveying them 


from one department to another. Tliere will possibly l>o several 
composing-rooms, such as the *stab, where all the men are paid on 
established weekly wages the piece room, where they are paid by 
results, and tlio apjirentices room. There may be rooms where 
particular jobs are (lone, especially if weekly periodicals arc turned 
out, and the names of these designate the rooms. At the end of 
each room is the overseer. It is also a common •]>ractice for aComposi* 
number of men to form themselves into a kind of business pai*tncr- tors’ 
sliip called a companionship or 'ship. AU th« {rijnsactions of the partner- 
compo.sitor may be with his own the ^workman who is ships, 

selected to keep the accounts of the partnership. From him the 
compositor receives his portion of dopy and tbe necessary direc- 
tions, and to him ho gives the matter when it i8*'composeJ. At 
the end of the week he “ writes his bill,” delivers it to the clicker, 
and from the latt(;r receives at pay time the wages ho has earned. 

The clicker gets the matter proved or “pulWd” by the proof- 
puller, who usually does nothing else but pull proofs. He will 
then send the proof with the copy to the overseer, and the overseer 
sends it to the reading department to bo corrected. The proof, 
when corrcictcd, is returned tliroiigh the overseer (wlfo retains the 
copy) to the clicker, and he gives it to tlie compositor who set it 
up. When the type is corrected a revise i.s pulled, which goes 
through the .same hands to tlie overseer ^gaiii ; and then it is de- 
spatched to the autlior, editor, or publislior. In a well-ordered 
composing-room strict silence is enjoined upon tlie workmen. 

Among the industrial pursuits there is none more monotonous and 
more exacting, none demanding more patience, sibitaini^d industry, 
and power (^t endurance than tlie compositor’s art. In a large 
newspa]>er oflicc the (piantity of typosr picked up in a fc^V hours is 
marvellous. No better illustration of this could be given tlian the 
fact that several recent issues of the Times have conHi.s|tcd of three 
sheets or twenty -four pages, ca(;h page comprising , six columns. 

In one of these issues 84 j of the 144 columns were tilled with ad- 
vertisements, 2.5.^9 in number, sot in extremely small typo; the 
remaining 59j columns contained articles, revip\Vs, letters, reports, 
and paragniphf?. The total length of the column aggregate was 
264 feet (62 more than the height of the London Monument). If 
the matter comprised in the pajier, instead of being broken up into 
columns, had been set in one continuous line it would have reached ' 
one mile 960 yards. Tlie number of separate types used in printing 
this issue was calculated at over two millions, and the quantity of 
printed matter was reckoned to be eipiivalent to that contained in 
two octavo volumes of 480 pages each. The literary and mechanical , ,, 

staff of a lirst-rate London daily newspaper, excluding casual re- 
porters and unattached writers on various subjects, aggregates about 
300 jierson.s. 

Bibli^rnplifi.—On Uio practice of tlio artaml its auxiliary processes, see South- 
ward, J>irM(mary of Typography (lid cd., London, 1875, Svo ; with the JAUrary 
AVmaim'k by Williaiu Blades), and Pravtical I'l'intimj: a Hancihonk of (ht Art 
of Typography (ad cd., London, 1887, 2 v^ls., Hvo). This last is tlie fullest work 
on the HUbject in the EuKlish lanimage, embracing comjiosition, nresa work, 
stereotyping, and electrotyping, and the wurelunise depurtment or a printing 
•ittlce. Uonld's hlkrprm Pnnkr (2d eil., Middlesborougli, 1880, ]2mo) ha.s a 
short introduction by Southward, giving a sketch of the origin aiul process of 
the different ty|[M)graphical processes and aj)i)llance8 from the, beginning. See 
also P. J. P, Wilson, Typographic Tr inti ng Machines and Mach i ml Printing (nd 
ed., London, 1883, Svo) ; List of Technical Terms relating to Printing Machinery 
(Loudon, 1882, Hvo); Mach I ne. J^r inti ng (London, 1888, t^yo) nud PrinciplcH 

and Practice of Colocj-r Printing (London, 1881, Svo); and Wilson, Stereotyjkng 
and Electrotyping (London, 1880, 8vo). This lust contains a history of stereo- 
typing and electrotyping by Southward. Thu best works In French are— 

D'fevre, GuUle Pratuiuc du ComjHwiknr et de Vhnjrrimenr fPsrls, 1855-72, Svo, two 
jMirts; includes machine M'ork, stereotyping, and electrotyping) ; Claye, Manntl 
deVAi^m^iti (hmfmiteur (8d ed., 12mo, Paris. 1888); and Monet, Les Machines 
ft ApfMreih TyjtographiqveH, suivi des ProenUs d' Jmjrression (Paris, 1879, 8vo). 

Tlio best tlerman work, and one which from its comnletoness supersedes all 
others, is Waldow’s Illvsfriertc Encyklopddlc drr gruphixchen Kiinsk (Leipsic, 

1884, lar. 8vo), containing 27iiS articles and 581 illiistrntioiis, with a list of Ger- 
man books on typography, Ae. 

Periodlcals.—lfo trade or interest in the world ha.s, perhaps, so many repre- 
sentatives in the press n.s printing. The Jonrmils wliirii record its progress 
and describe its products aie nnvivalled in their excellent mechanical attri- 
butes, some equalling the highest class of book-work printing and using paper 
of the most luxurious description. 'Hieir li(4‘rary clmrac(,or is usually worthy of 
their ineohanical excellence, and they coiiqirise an immense collection of fketfl 
and siKieulntions on the subjee.ts involved. They also rfitract a class of writers 
who in time become specialists and do the most valuable work In historical 
investigation, 'ftie Prinkm' 7iVi/tstcr (monthly), begun in 1868, the oldest of 
the English printing trade journals, contains several valuable contributions 
by Mr William Blades, the biographer of Caxton, such as “ Numismata Tyj'O- 
grajdiiea,” “ Bibli(»thecn Typographlca," “Bonks and their Enemies,'’ “The 
Inventor of the Steam Printing Press," and “Early Type Specimen Books." 

'J’lie Pa))er and Printing Trades Journal ((lunrterly), begun in 1872, is printed 
in old style fashion, and reproduces in tone as well as in manner some of 
the best examples of the French and Itallar schools in head and tall pietes, 
vignettes, and ornamental initials. In France apiiear L'Jmfrimerie (semi- 
monthly)and the Bulletin ^<'VJinpriraerip ; in Germany, Archiv fiir Duchdrucker- 
kunst (monthly) and Journal fiir Puchdnickerhinst : in Italy VArU didla 
i>ta.mpa. I’he United Htates has the Inland Printer (Chicago) and the American 
1looh)wker (New York). The fullest list of such jounials, ]inst aM present, is 
Louis Mohr's Die periodische Fachpresse dcr Typographic (Btra^urg, 1879). 

Tliere is also an extended list, with historical annotations, in Bigmore ami 
Wyman’s IHUiography of Print I (Jit SO.) 


fV'R. See vol. i. p. 211. I of rhoeiiician cities, is now represented by the petty town 

TYRE, the ancient *iV) Greek Ti'/ios, the most famous of ?iir,jrwith about 5000 inhabitants, biiilt round the har* 
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hour at the north end of a peninsula, which till the time of 
Alexander's siege was an island. The mole which he con- 
structed to reach the island city has been widened by de- 
posits of sand, so that the ancient island is now connected 
with the mainland by a tongue of land a quarter of a mile 
broad. Th^ greatest length of the former island, from 
north to south, is about J of a mile and its area about 142 
acres, a siyal>^*ulfac« for so important a town. The re- 
searches of Kenan seem to have tiompletely refuted the 
once popular ickja that af grSat part of the original island 
has disappeared by natural convulsions, though he believes 
that the remains of a lino of submerged wall at the south 
end indicate thgit about 15 acres more were once reclaimed 
from the sea and have been again lost. Confined to this 
narrow site — on w^hich, moreover, place was found for the 
great temj)lc of Melkarth with its courts and for all the 
necessities^ of a vast trade, for docks and warehouses, and 
for the great purple factories which in the Roman time 
were the chief source of wealth and made the town an 
unpleasant place of residence (Strabo, xvi. 2, 23 ; Pliny, v. 

7 6) — Tyre \^’as very closely built ; 8trabo tells us that the 
many-storied houses were loftier than those of Rome. In 
the Rgman period the jiopulation overflowed its bounds 
and occupied a strip 8f the opposite mainland, including 
the anci jnt Palietyrus. Pliny gives to the whole city, con- 
tinental apd insular, a compass of 19 Roman miles; but 
this account must be received with caution. In Strahovs 
time the island was still the city, and Palajtyrus on the 
mainland was 30 stadia off, while modern research indicates 
an extensive line of suburbs rather than one mainland city 
that can ’ be definitely identified with Paladyrus. The 
ancient history of Tyro has been dealt with in the article 
Phcenicia ; the topography is still obscure owing to the 
paucity of Phcenician remains. The present harbour is 
certainly the 8idonian port, though it is not so largo as it 
once was ; the other ancient harbour (the Egyptian port) 
has disappeared, and is supposed by Renan to have lain 
on the other side of the island, and to bo now absorbed iiiw 
the isthmus. The most important ruins are those of the 
cathedral, with its magnificent monolith columns of rose- 
coloured granite, now prostrate. The present building is 
assigned by Do Vogue to the second half of the 12th 
century, but the columns must be older and may have be- 
longed to the 4th-century church of Pauli nus (Euseb., //, 
K.y X. 4). The water supply of ancient Tyre came from 
the powerful springs of R/is al-‘Ain on the mainland, one 
hour south of the city, where there are still remarkable 
reservoirs, in* connexion with which curious revivals of 
Adonis* worship have been observed by Volney and other 
travellers. Tyre was still an important city and almost 
impregnable fortress under the Arab empire. From 1124 
to 1291 it was a stronghold of the crusaders, and Saladin 
himself besieged it in vain. After the fall of Aero the 
Christians deserted the place, which was then destroyed 
by the Moslems. The present town has arisen since the 
Metfiwila occupied the district in 176(5. 

TYROL, a province of Austria, with the title of “county,” 
lies between lO*" 10' and ly E. long, and 45" 40' and 4'r" 
45' N. lat., and is conterminous on the north-west with the 
Austrian province of Vorarlberg, on the north with Bavaria, 
on the east with Salzburg and Carinthia, on the south-east 
apd south-west with Italy, and on the west with Switzer- 
land. The last-named country forms yi the lower Engadine 
an angle penetrating deeply into Tyrol. The country is 
entirely mountainous, being traversed by the main chain of 
the Alps. It may be roughly divided into the valley 
systepis of the Lech and the Inmto the north of the chain 
and of the Etsch or Adige (Vintschgau) and the upper 
Drave (Puster valley) to the south (see Alps). Its area is 
10,316 sqdaro miles ; its population in 1880 was ^05,176, 
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inclusive of military, showing an increase of nearly 4 
per cent, since 1869. Of these 432,062 spoke German, 
360,975 Italian or some Romance dialect, and the re- 
mainder some form of Slavonic; 565,468 persons were 
able to read and write, 56^728 to read only, leaving about 
22| per cent, of the total population, including children, 
wholly illiterate. Education is strictly compulsory; but 
the schools arc for the most part closed during the summer 
months, when all available hands are required in the fields 
and on the mountain ]>astures. Agriculture and forestry 
occupy about two-thirds of the entire population. Every 
hoinseholder owns a piece of cultivable land in the valley, 
while his goats, sheep, or cattle are driven with those of 
his neighbours to the mountain pastures (Alpen, Almen) 
which belong to the commune. Each commune has a 
[)resident chosen by an elected committee of householders. 
The man selected cannot decline, but is bound to servo his 
term of office. The tenure of proi)erty is for the most 
part of the nature of absolute ownership. In 1880 100,393 
persons of both sexes were returned as proprietors, 10,283 
as tenants. The chief products are milk, butter, and 
cheese. Of grain-crops maize, which is largely grown in 
the Inn valley and Vintschgau, holds the first place. 
Wheat is grown in the lower valleys, barley and rye in the 
higher, the latter in favourable spots to a height of over 
5000 feet. Potatoes are found above 6000 feet. In the 
Etsch valley, or district about Merau and Botzen, red and 
white wine of excellent quality is produced (in 1884 about 

6.500.000 gallons). Of late years the cultivation of fruit 
has much developed, especially in south Tyrol. Silk is 
also 4 >rodiiced (in 1885 1268 tons of cocoons). Game is 
still plentiful in the remoter valleys. In every district 
there are a certain number of licensed hunters, the prin- 
cipal game being red deer, chamois, hares, blackcock, 
ptarmigan, <fec. Mining occupies about one-fifth of the 
population. At Hall near Innsbruck are important salt 
works, and at Brixlegg in the same valley copper and lead 
are smelted. Iron is worked at Fulpmes in the Stubai 
valley and at Prad in the Vintschgau. Zinc is found at 
the head of the Passeir valley. In the Middle Ages gold 
and silver were found in sufficient quantities to make it 
worth while to extract them. About 4340 square miles of 
the country are covered with forest, chiefly pine, fir, and 
larch, which, however, is felled in a recklessly wasteful 
v^ay. The capital of the county is Innsbruck ( q - v .), 

Tho general average of comfort in Tyrol is high, and* the coat of 
living is very modorutc. Tho peasant and his family aro clothed 
in stuifs 8pnn and woven at home, from tho wool and flax produced 
in tlieir own nel{5hbourhoo<l. Tho people are for tho most imrt 
somewhat reserved in manner, hut courteous and hospitable. Tho 
savage fights which used to bo a favourite pastime among tho 
younger men are now almost, or quite, a thing of the past. In 
some valleys there is a good deal of musical talent ; and companies 
of Tyrolese singers, particularly from tho Ziller valley, travel about 
all over Germany. Tho zitlicr is a favourite instnimont, especially < 
in tho sontlicrn valleys ; in tho northern the guitar is more fre- 
quent. The religion is almost exclusively Roman Catholic ; but 
in Innsbruck there are some liundreds of Rrotestanta. The priests 
belong chiefly to the peasant class, and receive thoir education at 
Brixen and tho university of Innsbruck. This contains about 600 
students in the various faculties and possesses a library of some 

60.000 volumes. There is a diet, or landtag, with its scat at Inns- 
bruck, consisting of thirty -four representatives of tho peasants, 
thirteen of tho citizens, four of the prelates, ten of the no!|Ies, throo 
of tho chambers of commerce at Innsbruck, Botzen, and Rbveredo, 
and one^of the ujiivorsity of Innsbnick. To the imperial reichs- 
rath Tyrol sends eighteen members. Tyrol is gandsoned by troop* 
recruited exclusively in Tyrol and Vorarlberg, and never, except 
in time of war, employed outside these ])rovinccs. Besides this 
there are the landwenr and the landsturm or militia. 

History . — The countiy corre8])onding to modern Tyrol ‘first ap- 
pears in history when the Rhaetians were subdued by Drusus and 
Tiberius. This nation, by some held to have been cognate with 
the Ktruscans, occupied tho valleys from the source of the Rhine* 
to that of the Drave. To the north of them were tho Vinaelici, 
and to the east the Norici ; the former were apparently separated 
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from them by the ridges north of tlie Inn, the latter by the water- 
shed between the Etsch and the Drave. Pliny (iY. //., iii. 24) 
gives the names of all the tribes. After their subjection by Rome 
these races became Romanized and shared the fortunes of the empire. 
Their position ou and about the roads by which the central Alps 
are most easily crossed laid them especially open to inroads, and 
before the end of the !id century the Alemanni had traversed the 
country. In the course of the next three centuries this people 
settled in the north-western valleys. But the peopling of the 
greater part of tlic province by Teutons w'as effected by the Baiu- 
varii, wlio were by tne year 600 established throughout nearly the 
entire remainder of German Tyrol, some of the Romanized Khtetians 
probably being left, mixed with a few Alemannic stragglers, in 
the upper Vintschgau, while the Lombards pressed up from the 
southward and took possession of the district around Trent. The 
Alemanni and Baiuvarii, governed immediately by their own dukes, 
owned a kind of allegiance to the kings of the Franks, and ulti- 
mately became in the time of Pippin and Charles incorporated in 
the Frankish monarchy. The country was then divided for ad- 
ministrative purposes into counties {cuynitatus, G rafscliaften\ under 
counts, whose rank, at first merely official, in course of time became, 
with their office, hereditary. The most powerful amon^ them 
appear to have been those of the Vintschgau, w’liere a fertile soil 
and a climate less rigorous than that of the northern valleys allowed 
more development of wealth. In the 12th century the counts of 
Tirol begin to be conspicuous. This was a small district near 
Moran, taking its name from the ancient castle of Tirol, known in 
the later Roman time as Teriolis. These, in the course of the 
next century, acquired the lordship over nearly all the territory 
now contained in tlio province of Tyrol south of the main chain of 
the AljiS, besides the a<lvooacy [Schinnvoijtei) of the wealthy sees 
of Brixen and Trent. Meantime the valley of the Inn and those 
adjoining it had come under the dominion of tlie counts of Audechs, 
a Bavarian family, who were also titular counts of Mcran. The 
last of these died without issue in 1248. His wife’s sister, Adelaide, 
married to Mcinhard, count of Gbrz, was left in solo possession 
of nearly the whole of the ])rovince. Their son Meinhard II. 
(1257-1295) was connected with some of the most powerful houses 
in Germany ; and, being a man of great ability and equal uii- 
8cnipulousne.sa, ho succeeded in acquiring the few outlying portions 
of territory and castles still belonging to the smaller nobles, and 
thus consolidated Tyrol witliin the limits by which it has ever 
since been bounded. Carinthia and Styria also formed part of 
his domains ; but tlioir connexion with Tyrol has never been other 
than a personal one. Mcinhard II. was succeeded in turn by his 
sons Otho and Henry. The latter (1310-1335), a weak and ex- 
travagant prince, seems to have done much towards organizing 
the government of the country. His elder daughter Margaret, 
known in Tyrolese liistory and legend as Die MauliascJiCt “the 
Pocket-mouth,” the heiress of liis territoric^s, took os her second 
husband (in 1342) Louis of Brandenburg. Their son Mcinhard III., 
who succeeded to the county on hi.s father’s death in 1361, died in 
1363. Margaret thereupon made over all her jwssessions to the 
house of Hapsburg, and since tliat time Tyrol has formed part of 
the hereditary dominions of the archdukes of Austria (see Austria). 
TTie lidelity of the T’yrolese to tlieir counts has for many centuries 
been proverbial. The Brenner has more than once offered them a 
secure line of retreat and tlie mountains a rampart of defence, 
Maximilian 1. (1493-1519) had an especial affection for Tyrol. He 
coiifeiTod on the province its present title of Die gefilrstete Oraf’ 
schcift ; he profited on more than one occasion by the refuge it 
afforded ; he spent much of liis time wdtliin it ; and at his death 
he directed tlmt a sumptuous monument to himself should be erected 
in the Franciscans’ clmreli at Innsbruck. Tyrol has more than 
once been the scene of sharp fighting. In 1499 the men of Grau- 
biinden or the Orisons (see Switzkrland) invaded the country and 
defeated the Tyrolese in the neighbourhood of Mnls. In 1703 Max 
Emmanuel, elector of Bavaria, penetrated the upper Inn valley, 
but was driven back. During the wars of the French Revolution 
French and Austrian armies met more than once within the limits 
of the province. By the treaty of Pressbnrg, 1805, the province 
was transferred to Bavaria. On the renewal of war between Bona- 
parte and Austria iti 1809 the ])eoplc rose and expelled the Bavari- 
ans, and afterwards, under the leadership of Andrew Hofer, an 
innkeeperrof the Passcir valley, repeatedly defeated the French, 
14avarian', and Saxon for(;es. Innsbruck was more than once taken 
and retaken; and on 12th August Hofer, after defeating ^Marshal 
Ijefebvrc, was installed in the cAi>ital as commandant. But the ill- 
success of the Austrian arms elsewhere prevented any 8Uj)port from 
being sent, and by the treaty of Scbbnbrunn in October the Tyrolese 
were again given up to their new rulers. Hofer, being captured 
through treachery, was shot at Mantua, 20th February 1810. 
On the fall of Bonaparte, Tyrol reverted to the house of Hapsburg. 

See A. Jftger, Die Verjhnmtng Ttroh, lijnshruck, 1881-S5; Rpper, Die Tiroler 
*,ind Vqrarlherger, Innstruck, 1872-79; Bteub, Drei Sommer in Tirol, Stuttaart, 
1871 cm ed.). (A. J. B.) 

TYRONE, an inland county of Ireland, in the province 
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of Ulster, is bounded N. and W. by Donegal, N.E. by 
Londonderry, E. by Lough Neagh and Armagh, and S. 
by Monaghan and Fermanagh. Its greatest len^h from 
north to south is 46 miles and from east to west 60. The 
total area in 1881 was 806,658 acres or about 1260 square 
miles. The surface is for the most part hilly;’ rising into 
mountains towards the north and south, but eastwards 
towards -Lough Neagh it declines into a ldvci‘‘pl^in. Run- 
ning along the north-eastern boundary with Londonderry 
are the ridges of the Sperrin Moitntaina (Saweil 2236 feet 
and Meenard 2064 feet). Farther south there are a range 
of lower hills and Mullaghearn, to the north of Omagh (1890 
feet). South of Cloghcr a range of hills (1^65 feet) forms 
the boundary between Tyrone and Monaghan. On each 
side of the Mourne river near Omagh rise the two jiictur- 
esque hills Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. The Fijyle forms 
a small portion of the western boundary of the county, 
and receives the Mourne, which flows northward by Omagh 
and Newtown Stewart. The principal tributaries of the 
Mourne are the Derg, from Lough Derg, and the Owen- 
killew, flowing westward from Fir Mountain. ^ The Black- 
water, which is navigable by boats to Moy, rijses near Five- 
Mile Town, and forms part of the south-eastern boundary 
of the county with Monaghan and Armagh. With the ex- 
ception of Lough Neagh, bounding the county on ^he east, 
the lakes are small, also few in number. Loiigt Fea is 
picturesquely situated in the north-west, and there are 
several small lakes near Newtown. Stewart. The Ulster 
Canal runs along the southern boundary of the county from 
Lough Neagh to Caledon. The substratum of the northern 
mountains is mica slate interspersed with primary lime- 
stone. Y'ellow sandstone appears in the north-west, in the 
centre towards Omagh, and in the south-west, where it 
j)lungGs into Fermanagh. The greater portion of the 
central area of the county is occupied by Old Red Sand- 
stone. The Tyrone coabfield (6 miles long by 1 to 2 broad) 
extends between Lough Neagh and Dungannon, all the 
measures being represented. The coal-field is much broken 
by faults and has been worked cliicfly near the surface, 
and generally in an unskilful manner ; the principal pits 
are near Dungannon and at Coal Island. The coal is 
bituminous. There are also indications of copper, iron, 
and lead. 

Agrimliure , — The hilly portions of the county are unsuitable 
for tillage ; but in the lower districts the soil is remarkably fertile, 
and agriculture is generally practised after improved methods, the 
county in this respect being in advance of most parts of Ireland. 
The excellent pasturage of tne hilly districts afford^ sustenance to 
a large number of youn^ cattle. The total number of ho^iJ^g® ii^ 
1885 was 27,958, of which 16,469 or nearly two-thirds were each 
between 5 and 80 acres in extent (8365 between 6 and 15 and 8104 
between 16 and 30). Only 43 were above 600 acres ; 642 were be- 
tween 100 and 500 acres, 2373 between 60 and 100, 3937 between 
30 and 50, 2573 between 1 and 6, and 1921 did not exceed 1 acre. 
There were 237,628 acres under crops, including meadow and clover 
(255,281 acres in 1876), 318,550 acres under grass, 1765 fallow, 
9378 woods, 72,071 bog and marsh, 109,539 barren mountain land, 
and 30,112 water, roads, fences, &c. The area under corn crops 
decreased between 1876 and 1885 from 115,738 aores to 105,343, — 
oats from 114,223 acres to 104,040, and wheat from 1166 to 1013. 
The areas under the other corn crops are very small and fluctuate 
considerably. The area under green crops between 1876 and 1886 
decreased from 64,971 to 59,387 acres, — potatoes from 44,001 to 
40,649, turnips from 17,167 to 15,681, mangel wurze>>froni 760 to 
487, and other peen crops from 3063 to 2670. Flax (23,001 acres 
in 1876) covered 16,864 acres in 1885. . The area under mcadoiy 
and clover in 1876 was 60,671, and in 1886 66,434, but there has 
l)een no increase since 1C78. The number of horses decreased be- 
tween 1876 and 1885 from 25,038 to 23,185, oT mules from 71 to 
49, of asses from 1124 to 921, of cattle from 176,841 to 168,072, 
of sheep from 46,274 to 44,434, and of pigs froiie 49,012 to 80,680. 
On the other hand, the number; of goats increased from 7060 to 8084# 
and of poultry from 674,826 to 737,359. 

According to the latest landowner’s Return (1876), the county was 
divided among 2787 proprietors owning 776,286 acres at a total 
annual vsykie of £426,224, the average value puT acre being nearly 
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lls. Of the proprietors 1070 owned less than 1 acre each, the total 
distributed amongst them being 272 acres. The estimated extent 
of waste land was 4000 acres. The following possessed over 10,000 
acres each— duke of Abercorn 47,615 acres, earl of Castlestuart 
32,615, earl of Caledon 29,236, commissioners of church tempor- 
alities 28,002, Sir Johu M. Stewart 27,906, Arthur W. Cole Hamilton 
16,683, representatives of Sir William M‘Mahon 16,326, Sir William 
Vesner 16,043, earl of lielmorc 14,359, Thomas Arthur Hope 13,996, 
Lord Dorcl^ster 12,608, Michael Smith 10,968, Louisa Elizabeth 
De Bille 10^458^sind Thomas R. Browne 10,125. 

Commiinicatiim . — Besides Lougli Nc|gh and the Ulster Canal, 
Tyrone has the l iver Foyle, ^vlikh is navigable for small craft to a 
point opposite Sf Johnstone, and thence by artificial cutting to 
Strabane, and the Blackwater, which is navigable for boats to Moy. 
The Great Northern Railway intersects the county by Dungannon, 
Pomeroy, Omagh. Newtown Stewart, and Strabane. 

Manufactures . manufacture of linens and coarse woollens 
(including blankets) is carried on. Brown earthenware, chemicals, 
whisky, soap, and candles are also made. There are a few breweries 
and distilluiies, an<l several flour and meal mills. But for the lack 
of enterprise the coal and iron might aid in the development of a 
considerable manufacturing industry. 

Administration and Population . — Tlie county comprises 8 baro- 
nies, 46 parishes, and 2464 townlands. Formerly it returned two 
members to parliament, the borough of Dungannon also returning 
one; but in 1885 Dungannon was disfrancinsed and the county 
arranged in fo*ir divisions — east, mid, north, and south — each 
returning one memljur. It is in the north-western circuit, and as- 
sizes ar# held at Omagh n^d quarter-sessions at Cloghcr, Dungan- 
non, Omagh, and Strabane. There are fourteen petty sessions 
districts within the county and portions of four others. The county 
is in the fJelfast military district. 

From 31 f, 956 in 1841 the population had decreased by 1861 to 
238,500, by 1871 to 215,766, ami by 1881 to 197,719 (96,466 males 
an<l 101 ,253 feniJfcles). In,1881 there were 109,793 Roman Catholics 
(119,937 in 1871), 44,256 Protestant Episcopalians (49,201 in 1871), 
38,564 Presbyterians (42,156 in 1871), 3597 Methodists (3115 in 
1871), amj 1509 of other denominations (1357 in 1871). The 
number of persons in the county who could read and write in 1881 
was 98,764, who could read only 38,783, the remainder (60,172) 
being wholly illiterate. Twenty-two persons could speak Irish only 
and 9796 Irish and English. For the seven years ending 1885 the 
average number of emigrants annually was 3085. The population 
of the principal towns in 1881 was — Strabane 4196, Omagh (tlie 
county town) 4138, Dungannon 4084, and Cookstown 3870. 

History and Antiquities . — Anciently Tyrone was included in tlie 
portion of Ulster made “sword-land” by the Scots. It became a 
principality of one of the sous of Nlall of the Nino Hostages, aiul 
from his name — Eogain — was called Tir Eogain, gradually altered 
to Tyrone. From Eogain were descended the O’Neals or O’Neills 
and their numerous septs. The family had their chief seat at Dun- 
gannon until the reign of Elizabeth, when it was burned by Hugh 
O'Neill to prevent it falling into the hands of Lord Mountjoy. 
The earldom of Tyrone had been conferred on Con Bacagh O’Neill 
by Henry VIII., but ho was driven into the Pale by one of his sous 
Shan, who with the general consent of the people wa.s then pro- 
claimed chief. From this time ho maintaiiiid a contest with 
English authority, but his last remaining forces were completely 
defeated near t^je river Foyle in May 1567. During the insurrection 
of 1641 Charlemont Fort and Dungannon wore captured by Sir 
Pholim tl’Neill, and in 1645 the Parliamentary forces under General 
Muiiro wore signally defeated by Owen Roe O’Neill at Benburb. 
At the Revolution the county was for a long time in tlie possession 
of the forces of James II. Dungannon was the scene of the famous 
volunteer convention in 1782. Raths are scattered over every dis- 
trict of the county. There is a large cromlech near Newtown 
Stewart, anothe/ at Tarnlaght near Coagh, and another a mile 
above Castlederg. At Kilmoillio near Dungannon are two circles 
of stones. The monastic remains are of comparatively little interest. 
There are still soiite niin.s of the ancient ca.stlo of the O’Neills, near 
Benburb, and among other ruined old castles igcntion may bo 
made of those of Newtown Stewart, Dungannon, Strabane, and 
Ballygawley. 

TYllT^^US, Greek elegiac poet, lived at Sparta about 
the middle* of the 7th century b.c. According to the 
legend current in later times, he was a native of the 
Atic deme of Aphidnse, and was invited to Sparta, on 
the suggestion of the Delphic oracle, to assist the Spartans 
in the Second Messenian War. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible; to determine the element of truth in this story. 
Herodotus at least either did jiot know, or disbelieved, 
the tradition, which meets its first in Plato (Laws, i. 629A), 
to the effect that, -although Tyrt«eus' was by birth an 
Athenian, Jie ha^ the Spartan citizenship conferred upon 
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him (see Herod., ix. 35). From Plato down to Pausanias 
wo can trace the gradual growth and expansion of the 
legend. Ephorus is the first to call Tyrtaeus a lame poet ; 
by later generations he is represented as a lame school- 
master, Basing his inference on the ground that Tyrtaeus 
speaks of himself as a citizen of Si)arta {Fr. 2 v. 3), 
Strabo (viii. 4, 10) was inclined to reject the story of his 
Athenian origin, regarding the elegies in que.stion as 
spurious. On the whole, perhaps, tlie conjecture of Busolt 
(6V. Gesch,^ p. 1G6) comes nearest to the truth : the entire 
legend may w ell have been concocted during the 5th century 
in connexion wdth the expedition sent to the assistance of 
Sparta in her struggle with the revolted Helots at Ithome. 
It is possible, as Busolt suggests, that Tyrt-aeus was in 
reality a native of Aphidna in Laconia. However this 
may be, it is certain from the fragments of his poems that 
ho flourished during the Second Messenian War {circ. 650 
B.c.) - a period of remarkable musical and poetical activity 
at Sjiarta (see Tkrpander) — that he not only wTote poetry 
but took part in the actual service of the field, and that 
ho endeavoured to comi>oso the internal dissensions of 
Sparta by inspiring the citizens with a patriotic love 
for their fatherland and its institutions. 

Wo possess in all about tw^elvo fragments of Tyrt^eus^s ’ 
poetry, varying in length from one to forty-four lines. 
They are preserved by Strabo, Lyciirgus, Stoba^us, and 
others. We may divide them into two varieties, accord- 
ing to the metro and dialect in which they are composed. 
The first class consists of elegies in the Ionic dialect, 
written partly in praise of the Spartan constitution and 
King Theopompus (EiVo/xm), partly to stimulate the 
Spartan soldiers to deeds of heroism in the field (^YirodqKai 
— the title is, however, later than Tyrtieus). The interest 
of the fragments preserved from the Euro/x/a is mainly 
historical : they form our only trustworthy authority for 
the events of the First Messenian War {Fr. 5, 6, 7). The 
*Y7ro(?7;Kat possess considerable poetic merit, in spite of the 
occasional monotony of their versification. Addressed to a 
nation of warriors, they paint in vivid colours the beauty 
of bravery and the shame of cowardice ; there are also 
lines in them which reveal the soldier as well as the poet, 
e.g.y Fr. 10, 31-32. One striking feature is the genuinely 
Greek feeling for plastic beauty, showing itself in the 
beautiful picture of the youthful form lying dead u[)on 
the battle-field {Fr. 10, 27-30, and 12, 23-34; see also 
Symonds’s Greek Poets^ i. p. 74). Tlie popularity of these 
elegies in the Spartan army w'as such that, according to 
Athemeus (xiv.^630 F), it became the custom for the soldiers 
to sing them round the camp fires at night, the polcmarch 
rewarding the best singer with a piece of flesh. Of the 
second class of Tyrtajus’s poems, marching songs, written 
in the ana[)iestic measure and the Dorian dialect, the re- 
mains are too scanty to allow of our pronouncing a judg- 
ment on their poetic merit. 

See Bergk, Poetm Lyrici Grsrci, vol. ii. pp. 8-22, Leipsic, 1882. 
Fragment 10 {nOedfjurai ydp Ka\6vf kc.) has boon traii.slatccl into 
English vcr.so by Campbell. 

TYTLEH. The surname of three Scottish writers, 
principally on historical subjects. 

1. Alkxandku Fkaher Tytler (1747-1813), Lord 
Woodhouselce, Scottish judge, was the eldest son oDyVilliam 
Tytler (see below), and was born at Edinburgh on IStli 
OctobeM747. * After passing through the High School^ 
he was sent in 1763 to a school at Kensington taught by 
Dr Elphinston, the translator of MartiaTs Epigrams, He 
returned to Edinburgh in 1765, skilled in Latin versifica- 
tion, and w^ith a competent knowledge of Italian, and a 
taste for drawing and natural history. He was called to 
the bar in 1770. His first w'ork, a supplement t(*the* 
Eiciionary of Decuiom^ undertaken on the suggestioiv of 

XXIII. — 90 
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Lord Kamos, was published in 1778, and a continuation 
appeared in 1796. In 1780 Tytler was appointed con- 
joint professor of universal history in the university of 
Edinburgh, becoming sole professor in 1786. In 1782 he 
published Outlines of his course of lectures, afterwards 
extended and republished under the title of Elements of 
General llistori/. The Elements has i>assed through many 
editions, and has been translated into several European 
languages as well as into Hindustani. The lectures them- 
selves were published in 1834 in Murray’s Famili/ Library, 
In 1790 Tytler was appointed judge-advocate of Scotland, 
and while holding this office ho wrote a Tteatise on the Law 
of Courts- Martial, In 1801 he was raised to the bench, 
taking his scat (1802) in the court of session as Lord Wood- 
houselee. He died at Edinburgh on hth January 1813. 

liesiilos the works already inciitioiiod, he was the author of several 
j)apors in the Mirror^ thu Luimgcr, and tho Transactions of the Ilotjnl 
Society of KdinhiLryh ; lu* also wrote Idfc. and IV'ritings of Ih' John 
(iregory ; Essay on the Principles of Translation, 1700 ; a dissorta- 
tioii on Final Causes, prcfixod to his edition of Derhain’s Physico- 
Theology, 1799; apolitical pamphlet entitled Irclaiul profiting hy 
Exainjde, 1799 ; an Essay on fjaiira and Petrarch ; and The. JAfe 
and IFritings of JIcnry Home, Lord Karnes, 1807. 

2. Patrick Fraskr Tytler (1791-1819), as the son 
of Lord Woodhouseh e and grandson of William Tytler, 
may be said to have inherited a taste for literary and his- 
torical pursuits. He was born at Edinburgh on 30th 
August 1791, and was educated chietiy at the High School 
and university, being called to the bar in 1813. His 
earliest literary effort a[)[)ears to have been a chapter or 
two contributed to Alison’s Travels in /'Velars (1815) ; and 
his first independent essays were i)apcrs in HlaehvoocVs 
Ma(ja:ine. Inheriting the family talent for music,* and 
with a fa(ulity in throwing off humorous little poems and 
songs, he made several contributions to Thomson’s Select 
Melodies <f Scotland, 1824. In 1819 he jmbli.shed the 
Life of James Crichton of Cluny, commonly called the 
Admirable Crichton, a second edition appearing in 1823. 
I’his was followed by a Memoir of Sir Thomas Craig <f 
Riccarton, 1823 ; an Essay on the Revival <f Greek Litera- 
ture in Italy, and a Life, if John Wicldijf, published 
anonymously, in 1826. Tlie History of Scotland was un- 
dertaken at the suggestion of Sir Walter Scott, and occu]ded 
Tytler for nearly twenty years, in the course of which ho 
removed to London for convenience of research. The first 
volume appeared in 1828, and the ninth and last in 1843. 
The original investigations on which the work was founded 
gave it an authority which no previous history of Scotland 
j)ossessed, and the clear and graphic style made it inter- 
esting and ])opular. The last few years of his life were 
spent in physical prostration and mental de]>ression, and 
he die<l at (Ircat Malvern on 24th December 1849. 

During iho ]>r<)gi(.-ss of his History a large amount of other work 
came from his ])cu, as tlio following list shows : — Lives of EcoUish 
lEorthics, for Murray’s Fa/nit y Library, y vols. , 18yP33; Histori- 
cal View of the Progress of Discoverg in America, 1832, ami Life of 
Sir JVallcr llaJeigh, 1833, for the Edinburgh Cabinet Library ; 
Life of Henry VllL, IS)}? ; England under the lleigus of Edward 
VI. and Mary, from original letters, 2 vols., 1839 ; article “Scotlaml” 
in the .seventh eJitiuii of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (afterwards 
jniblishcd scparaloly as a scliool liistory) ; Holes on The Jkinihy 
Jewel, 1843 ; on the Portraits of Marif Queen of Scots, 1845 
(privately printed) ; and Memoirs of the JlAr carried on in Scotland 
nnd Ireland, 16S0-01, by Ccncral Maxhay, edited in conjunction 
with Ho/f and Unpihart, and pre.scntcd to the Bannatyno and 
Maitland Clubs in 1833. 

^ 3. William Tytler (1711-1792), of MVoodhOii.selec, 
writer on hi.storical and antiquarian subjects, was the son 
of Alexander Tytler, writer in Edinburgh, and was born in 
that city on 1 2tli October 1711. He was educated at the 
High School and the university, and, having adopted his 
father’s profession, was in 1744 admitted into the society 
*of \Yriters to the Signet. While successfully practising 
as a lawyer, he found time to devote attention to historical 
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investigation. In 1759 he published an Inquiry y Hutori- 
cal and Critical, into the Evidence against Mary Queen of 
Scots, and an Examination of the Histories of Dr Robertson 
and Mr Hume with respect to that Evidence, This work, 
which warmly defended the character of the queen, met 
with great succe.ss. Eour editions, the later ones con- 
siderably enlarged, were published in the author’s lifetiilie ; 
and it was translated into French. \ii 1783Ji^ published 
the Poetical Remains of^^James the First, Khig of Scotland, 
to which he added a dissertaVioTKon the lije and writings 
of the royal author. He Avroto an e.s.say on “Scottish 
Music,” which was appended to Arnot’s History of Edin~ 
burgh. His “ Dissertation on the Marriage of Queen Mary 
to the Earl of Both well ” and “ Observation's on the Vision, 
a Poem,” appeared in the Transactions of the Society of 
Antiqiiaries if ScotIa7id{\l^l-^2). A paper in the Xownycr, 
on “ Defects of Modern Female Education,” and an Account 
of Fashionable Amusements in Edinburgh in the Seventeenth 
Century complete the list of his works. He died at i^^din- 
burgh on l^h September 1792. 

TYUMEN, a district town of West Siberia, in the 
government of Tobolsk, is situated at a [)oiu\; where the 
chief highway from Bussia across the ‘Urals touches the 
first navigamo river (the 4’ura) of Siberia. A i*ailway 
pa.ssing through Ekaterinburg ajnl the principal iron- 
works on the eastern 8lo[>es of the middle Urals Connects 
Tyumen with Perm, the terminus of steamboat ^traffic on 
the Kama and Volga. The Tura being a tributary of the 
Tobol, which joins the Irtish, a "tributary of the Ob, 
Tyumen has regular steam communication witli Omsk 
and Semipalatin.sk by the Irtish (steamers penetrating as 
far as Lake Zaisan in Dzungaria) ; with Tomsk, Barnaul, 
and Biysk, in the Altai, by the Ob and the Tom ; with 
Irbit — the seat of the great Siberian fair— by the Tura 
and the Nitsa; and by the Tobol, the Irtish, and the 
Ob with the Arctic Ocean and tlie fi.sheries of the lower 
Ob. Tyumen stands also at the western extremity of 
the Siberian higlnvay which goes via Omsk, Tom.sk, and 
Ivrasnoyarsk to Irkutsk. Tn summer the Tura sometimes 
falls so low that steamers have to stop 90 miles off, j>ass- 
engers and good.s being taken thence to Tyumen in lighter 
vessels. The town is Avell built, and stands on both banks 
of the Tura, which is here si)anncd by a bridge. The 
])ortion on the low left bank is inhabited by the poorest 
ela.ss and is often inundated ; the best houses are on the 
high right bank.^ The streets are unpaved, but the houses 
(principally wooden) are for the most part inclosed by 
gardens. The i)eople, who are famed throughout Siberia 
for their good looks, have always been renowned for 
their industrial skill. Woollen cloth, linen, belts, and 
e.s[}ecially boots and gloves, are manufactured to a large 
amount (70,000 pairs of l)Oots and 300,000 pairs of gloves 
annually). Tyumen carpets, although made in the simplest 
way and with the plainest tools, liavo a wide renown in 
Bn.ssia and Siberia, and recently have appeared in the 
markets of western Europe as of Oriental origin. All kinds 
of metal wares are made in small work8hof)s. Sheepskins 
and various kinds of cloth are extensively manufactured, 
and the leather i)repared at the tanneries (100 in number) 
is exteiLsively sold all over Siberia, the Kirghiz steppe, and 
Bokhara. An establishment has recently been* opened for 
the construction of bargc.s, and a paper-mill, the first in 
Siberia, was opened in 1886. The trade of Tyumen is ex- 
ceeded only by that df Irkutsk and of Tomsk. In addition 
to its primary schools Tyumen has a “ re*al ” school. The 
population, Avhich is of a fluctuating character in summer, 
is differently estimated at ^13,000, 14,500, and 18,000. 
TZAllSKOYE SELO. Seo Tsarskoyk Selo. * 

TZETZES, Joannes, a voluminous- Byzantine writer of 
the 12th century See Greece, vol. xi. p. 145 «j2* 
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holds the twenty-first place in our alphabet. The 
cort‘e^)#ntiing place in the Creek alphabets was 
occupied oy Y (with some slight variations of form). The 
form in the Italian al^jha*l)ets was generally V. These 
three are orfly modifications of one original ; but they are 
independent symbols with u.s, though Y does not represent 
any sound otherwise unrepresented. It will be most con- 
venient to describe the three forms once for all. 

With T we reach the end of the original Phamician 
alphabet. ^ The remaining symbols— no fewer than six with 
US, four iij^ the completed Latin alphabet — are accretions, 
either modifications of old symbols for greater exactness or 
old symbols themsel\ 4 )es which had fallen out of their pro[)er 
place and were added again. The first new symbol was 
needed to ijepresent the important vowel sound u. We 
have already seen that the Greeks employed the Pluenician 
symbols for the breaths which they did not want as symbols 
for the vowels which tffey did want. Thus we should have 
expected that the J^ha*nician vau would have been used 
for u. Tl^it vau was already employed for which was 
a living sound in early Creek ; the form used was F (the 
so-called diganyna), thp origin of oiu: F. What then was 
the origin of the symbol for u ^ In the earliest Greek we 
find the two forms Y and V, €.//., in inscriptions of Thera. 
Now the ^Foabite form of vau is Y, which resembles the 

Y more than F. It is difficult to see why the presumably 
oldest Phoenician form should appear, not in the sixth place 
of the Greek alphabet, but at the end, where it must have 
been an arbitrary addition ; and, although the Y form 
could be derived from F (middle steps are found), it is not 
easy to get F from V. We may suppose that the two 
symbols, F and Y, were obtained by the Greeks froim 
independent Phoenician alphabets, the first being kept by 
those Greeks who required a .symbol for w, and did not at 
first need any special sign to distinguish u (which in the 
earliest Greek times known to us bad the value of German 
u) from o j while the others took the form Y to express the 
modified n, and probably never really adopted the F, 
except as a numeral ; it does not appear even in the very 
old Abu Siinbel inscription written by th^ Ionian mercen- 
aries of Psammitichus. It is noteworthy that in that in- 
scription W/i*the forms Y and V appear, whereas in those 
of TherS, and Melos we have sometimes the one sometimes 
the other, but not both in the same inscription, and a 
study of the writing leads to the conclusion that the Y 
was felt to be the true (/.<?., the older) form, but that V 
was used more frequently for the sake of simplicity. 

At Pome thd single form V denoted both the vowel a 
and also the consonantal w. F retained its place as sixth 
in the alphabet^ but with the value of /, which was un- 
known to the Greeks ; a peculiar form, C, jn which the 
middle stroke has gone to the bottom, seems to have been 
affected by its neighbour E ; this is found in Etruscan, 
Umbrian, Samnite inscriptions ; it has, however, the 
value of tv ; while a curious symbol 8 appears at the end 
of.tbe Etruscan alphabet^ and is also used in the Eugubine 
tables, with the value of f; the origin^of this is uncertain. 
It may be a rounjfed form of the second symbol in the 
digraph FB FH) by which the sound F is indicated 
in a ver^ old insiription (see Rhein, xlii. 317); if 
this i|so, the Latin alphabet ha»the first member of the 
digraph, the Etruscan has the second. Next, the symbol 

Y was added (together with Z) in the Ist century b.c. to 
represent iflbre eiKictly, in borrowed words, the stund of 
Greek upsilon. 


Lastly, the form U was differentiated from V. It is the 
uncial form, and so belongs to the general transition from 
the pointed to the rounded character which conduced to 
greater convenience of writing. Examples of it may be 
seen in the article on pALiEOCKAPHY ; see the specimen of 
Latin uncial of the 5th or Gth century (vol. xviii. p. 153), 
and the half-uncial of the Lindisfarne Gospels, about 700 
A.D. {ibid., p. 159). It was clearly a matter of convenience 
to have separate symbols to represent sounds so distinct as 
ti and V ; but the application of the two symbols seems to 
have been due to chance rather than design. The form 
V remained in use at the beginning of words, whereas w, 
which was the uncial and cursive form, naturally was u.sed 
rather in the middle ; by degrees the initial form was ap- 
propriated to consonants, — perhaps, as Dr Taylor suggests 
{Aipliahd, ii. 180), because the consonant is commoner at 
the beginning of words, or for some other reason, while the 
medial form was connected with vowels. 

The sound which U denotes is produced by “ rounding ” 
the lips to the furthest extent consistent with a clear 
vowel-sound, and by raising tlie back of tlio tongue higher 
than for any other rounded sound. It has two varieties 
(like all other vowels) according as the position of the 
tongue is more or less tense, producing thereby a narrower 
or a nvider aperture for the voice to pass tlirough ; whence 
the sounds are techniiuilly called “ narrow ’’ and ‘‘ wide ” 
respectively. The narrow sound is heard in English only 
when the vowel is long, as in ‘‘book,” “rule,” but in 
northern English (Scotch) “ book ” may be heard short. 
The wide sound is heard in “ full,” “good.” The digraph 
00 is commonly used for the u sound, and attests the fact 
that the original sound of o has frequently passed into tl, 
as in “good,” “food,” A'c., written “gode,” “fode” in 
Middle English ; sometimes, however, the oo has come by 
analogy into words where ii is the original sound, as in 
“room,” M.K. “ rouin,” O.E. “rum.” Original whas com- 
monly passed into the au sound, spelt in English ou or oii\ 
as in “ how,” “ house,” “ mouse,” “ bower,” for O.E. “ hii,” 
“hi\s,” “nms,” “bur.” According to Mr A. J. Ellis, 
words derived from the French had in CliauceFs time the 
sound of French u ; and >Sir John Cheke's statement “ cum 
duke, Hike, lut^, rehicke, Svk, tvk, \vt, p€[ivK dicimus, 
Grjecum v sonaremus,” seems strong for the same practice 
in the IGth century. In the 17th century the modern pro- 
nunciation of u as he in “ muse,” “ duke,” “ mute,” “ pure” 
had come in. Hence also we may explain the substitution 
of u for y in some genuine English words, as “ busy ” (orig. 
bysig). At the same time begins the corruption of u to 
the (so-called) u sound in “ but,” “ shut,” tkc. ; this is not 
a u sound at all, but the neutral vowel as heard indifier- 
ently in “ but,” “ sun,” “ son,” “ blood ” ; it is often con- 
founded by writers with the true tt heard in “ pull ” and 
in the northern pronunciation of “ but,” “ shut.” For the 
history of the Gorman “ modified” u (spelt i/, bu\ origin- 
ally ue) see under Y. 

UBEDA, a Uwn of Spain, head of an administrative 
subdivision in the province of Jaen, stands on a gentle 
slope about 5 miles from the right bank of the Guadal- 
quivir, and about 22 miles to the east of the Mgnjibar 
station on the railway from Madrid to Cordova. Under 
the Moorish rule it was a place of considerable conse- 
quence, its population being said to have at one ^me < 
numbered 70,000. Some portions of the old walls, with 
towers and gates, still remain, but none of the public 
buildings are of great age, the oldest church, that ^ San 
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Salvador, dating from 1510-50. The population within 
the municipal boundaries in 1877 was 18,149. 

UDAIPUR [Oodeybore], or Mewak, a native state in 
Rajputana, India, with an area of 12,670 square miles. It 
extends from 23 ' 10' to 25^* 58' N. lat., and from 73“ 7' to 
75“ 52' E. long., and is bounded on the N. by the British 
territory of Ajniere; on the E. by the native states of 
Bundi, Gwalior, 'Ponk, and PartAbgarh ; on the S. by 
BanswAra, Dungarpur, and Mahi KAntha ; and on the W. 
by the Aravalli Mountains, separating it from Marwar and 
Sirohi. The greater part of the country is level plain. A 
section of the Aravalli Mountains extends over the south- 
western and southern portions, and is rich in minerals, but 
the mines have been long closed. The general inclination 
of the country is from south-west to north-east, the Banas 
and its numerous feeders flowing from the base of the 
Aravalli range. There arc many lakes and tanks in the 
state, the finest of which is the Dhebar or Jaisamand, with 
an area of nearly <21 square miles; it is considered to be 
the largest sheet of artificial water in the world. There 
are only two metal roads in the state ; the Nimach State 
Railway passes through the north-eastern part. 

In 1881 thft |) 0 ))uIatioii, (‘xcliisive of r»!,07G liliils, was 1,443,144 
(males 772,635, fomales 670,459); Hindus numbered 1,321,521, 
Mohammedans 43,322, Jains 78,171, and Cliristians 130. The only 
town with over 10,000 inhabitants is Udaipur, tho capital (38,214). 
This city is j)icturcsquely situated on n lake 2000 feet above sea- 
Icvcl, and faces wooded bills. It contains the royal \)alacc, which 
is a noble pile of granite and marble, built on the crest of a rocky 
ridge overlooking tho lake, city, and valley, 'fhere are no manu- 
factures of any importance in the state, and the crops as a rule 
only suffice for local wants. 'I’he })rincipal imports are salt, , piece 
goods, groceries, metals, medicines, sugar, ivory, and tobacco ; and 
the exports are mostly eonfined to turmeric, gur, cotton, indigo, til, 
opium, and cattle. The total income of Udaipur in 1885-86 was 
i;269,624. Tlic state was taken under tlie protection of the British 
Government in 1817, and it pays an annual tribute of £20,000. 
Tho family of the raja of Udaipur ranks highest in dignity among 
the Rajput chiefs of India. 


UDAL (Danish odd) is a kind of right still existing in 
Orkney and Shetland, and supposed to be a relic of the old 
allodial mode of landholding existing antecedently to the 
growth of feudalism in Scotland. The udal tenant holds 
without charter by uninterrupted po.ssession on payment 
to the crown, the kirk, or a grantee from the crown of a 
tribute called scat (Danish skat), or without such payment, 
the latter right being more strictly the udal right. Udal 
lands descend to all the children equally. They are con- 
vertible into feus at the option of the udallers. 

UDALL, Nicholas (b. 1505-d. 1556^). author of the 
earliest extant regular English comedy. iJdall was a typ- 
ical man of the Renaissance in England, a schoolmaster by 
profession, a classical scholar, a translator of Terence and 
Erasmus, and a writer of pageants and interludes. He 
was high in favour at court, wrote verses for the cicy 
pageant exhibited at Anne Boleyn’s coronation in 1533, 
and was honoured by Mary in 1551 as one that had 
“ heretofore showed and mindeth hereafter to show his 
diligence in setting forth of dialogues and interludes before 
us for our regal disport and recreation.” The severity of 
his discipline at Eton, where he was headmaster, has been 
immortalized by the quaint lines of one of his pupils, 
Thomas^/Tusser. The exact history of tho production of his 
comedy Ralph Royster Doyster is not known. A printed 
copy wanting the title-page came to light Jn 181 8, "and we 
know that it was licensed to be printed in 1566. It is a 
distinct advance in construction on the Merry Interludes 
of John Heywood, but it is not a comedy in the strict 
English sense, being, like tho interludes, essentially farcical 


, ^ The (.late of Udall’s death ia sonietinies erroaeouHly given as 1564, 

in wh\‘ h year his play of Kzekias was performed at Cambridge before 
Quepii Elizabeth. He was buried at St Margaret’s, Westminster, on 23d 
December 1556 (see memoir in Coo]»er’8 edition of Royster Doyster), 


in motive, character, and incident. Although an imitation 
of the Latin comedy, it is far from being a servile imita- 
tion, and abounds in fresh fun and cleverness. It has 
been twice reprinted, — by the Shakespeare Society (with a 
memoir by Mr Cooper) and in Arber’s Reprints*. 

UDINE, a town of Italy, in the province of Udine, it* a 
wide plain near the foot of the Carnic Alps,,on4tb3 Roja, 84 
miles by rail north-east fijom Venice and 49 miles north-west 
from Trieste. It is enclosed imposing wall of con- 

siderable antiquity, some 4 or 5 miles in ciccumference, 
and fortihed with towers. In the centre, on an eminence, 
stands the old castle, at one time the residence of the 
patriarchs of Aquileia, and now used as a prison. Grouped 
around this is the old part of the town, with narrow 
crooked streets, some of which are lined with arcades. 
The cathedral, which is a Romanesque building with fine 
pillars, and an hexagonal tower bearing 14th-century sculp 
tures, contains some interesting examples of native art (by 
Giovanni Martini da Udine and others). The church of 
S. Maria della Purith- has frescos by Tiepolo. On the 
principal square stands the towm-hall, built 1457 in the 
Venetian-Gothic style, and skilfully restored since a fire in 
1876 ; oppo.^ite is a clock tower i 3 sembling that ‘of tho 
Piazza di San Marco at Venice. The archiepiscopal palace 
and Museo Civico, as well as the municipal buildings, have 
some valuable paintings. Several of the palaC'es of the 
nobility have striking architectural features, and the town 
is adorned by many beautiful public walks,' The leading 
industry of Udine is silk-spinning, but it also possesses 
manufactures of linen, cotton, hats, and paper, tanneries, 
and sugar refineries, and has a considerable trade. The 
population in 1881 was 23,254. 

Udino is the Vaiinnm of Pliny ; it was then a muniL*i])ium, but 
quite an inconsiderable pla(‘c compared with Forum Julii (Cividalc) 
11 miles to the east, or Aquileia 22 miles to south-south-east. In 
the Middle A^ea it became a flourishing and nopulous city ; in 
1238 the patriarch Berthold made it the capital of Friuli (f.v.), 
and in 1420 it became Venetian. 

^ UEBERWEO, Friedrich (1826-1871), best known by 
his History of Philosophy, was born on the 2 2d January 
1826 at Leichlingen, in Rhenish Prussia, where his father 
was Lutheran pastor. His mother, left early a widow, 
devoted her scanty means to the education of her only 
son. Ueberweg passed through the gymnasium at Elber- 
feld, and studied at the universities of Gottingen and 
Berlin. In 1852 he qualified himself at Bonn as privat- 
docent in philosophy. His System of Logic, published in 
1857 (English translation 1871), and his jCssay On the 
Authenticity and the Order of the Platonic Widiings, clowned 
by the Imperial Academy of Vienna (published 1861), con- 
tributed to draw attention to him as at once a scholar and 
a thinker. In 1862 he was called to Kbnigsberg as extra- 
ordinary professor, and in 1867 he was advanced to the 
ordinary grade. He married in 1863, and on tho 9th June 
1871 he died prematurely. 

The chief work of his* later years was his compendious Jlistoiyo/ 
Philosophy, which is luimatciied for fulness of ♦information com- 
bined with conciseness, accuracy, and impartiality of treatment. 
Tlio first part apneared in 1862. An English translation, in two 
volumes, was puolished in 1872, and has gone through several 
editions. Ueberweg translated, in 3869, Berkeley’s Principles of 
Hninnn Knowledge^ with notes, for Kirchmann s Philoso^yhische 
Rihliothck, In philosophy Ueberweg was strongly opposed to the 
subjectivistic tendency of the Kuntiap system, maintaining 
particular the objectivity of space and tune, which involved him in 
a somewhat violent controvei\sy with several opponents. Bis own 
mode of thought he preferred to describe as anddcal realism, whicli 
refused to reduce reality to thought, but asserted a parallelism be- 
tween the forms of existence and the forms of knowledge. ^ Beneko 
and Sclilciermachcr seem to ^nve exercised most influence upon 
tho development of his thought. . A short memoir, by his friend 
F. A. Lange (author of the Uistory of Materialism^ gives some 
account of wliat may bo called personal opinions in philosophy and 
theology, j which did not find expression in Uiberwe^h published 
writings. 
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UFA, a government of south-eastern Russia, on the 
western slope of the Urals, has Vyatka and Perm on the 
N., Orenburg on the E. and S., Samara and Kazail on the 
W., and comprises an area of 47,112 square miles. In 
virtue alil^ of its physical characters and of its poj>ulation, 
which belongs chiefly to the Ural-Altaic stock, it forms 
an intern>edjate,link between Europe and Asia, and it was 
only recently*8eparaled from tlie government of Orenburg, 
which is now limited ty tl^ eastern slopes of the Urals. 
Several cra^g^ and densely wooded ridges, running from 
south-west to north-east parallel to the main chain of the 
southern Urals, occupy its eastern part. They are separ- 
ated by broad* and long longitudinal valleys, and rise to 
altitudes of from 2500 to 3500 feet above the sea ; their 
highest peaks — Iremel (5040 feet), Nurgiish, Urenga, and 
Taganai f3950 feet) — are above the limits of tree-vegeta- 
tion, but 'in no case reach those of perpetual snow. The 
high longitudinal valleys of the Urals are the seat of an 
important mining iifdustry. Southward Ufa extends over 
the slopes of the Obshchiy Syrt plateau, the angular space 
between the latter and the Urals being occupied by elevated 
plains (from lOOQ to 1500 feet), deeply grooved by the river 
valle}% snd sometiine%describcd as the “ Ufa*|)lateau.*^ It 
slopes gently towards the depression of the Kama ; and its 
undulating surface, especially its broad valleys (500 to 600 
feet abov« the sea), covered as they are with a fertile soil, 
are being rapidly colonized by Russian settlers. Towards 
the Kama the*fertility of the soil increases, and the black- 
earth regions of Menzelinsk and Birsk may be described 
as granaries for that part of Russia. 

The geological structure of Ufa is very varied. The main ridge 
of the Urals consists of gneisses and various crystalline slates rest- 
ing upon granites and syenites ; next conies a broad strip of lime- 
stones and sandstones, the fossil fauna of whicli is intermediate 
in its lowest parts between the Upper Silurian and the Lower 
Devonian. Those form the highest ridges of Ufa. Farther west 
the Devonian deposits are followed by Lower and Upper Carbon- 
iferous and “Artinsk scliists,” wliich, together with Permian de- 
posits, cover western Ufa. Quaternary deposits arc extensively 
aoveloped in all tho valleys, most of which were occupied by lakes 
during the Lacustrine j)eriod. Ufa has not tho mineral resources 
of Penn; only traces of gold have been fouml in its valleys, and 
silver ores are absent; but its wealth in iron (Devonian) and copjicr 
(Permian) seems likely to have great mining importance in the 
future. The district of Zlatoust is celebrated for its granite, epidoto, 
Dephritc, aifd a variety of decorative stones and minerals. Coal is 
spread over a wide area, but only in layers too thin to make work- 
ing remunerative. Fire-clay, kaolin, and sandstone for making 
grindstones are obtained to some extent ; uuplitha, sulphur, and 
sal^etre have been observed in several places. 

Ufa belongs almost entirely to tho drainage area of tho Byetaya, 
a great tributary of the Kama, which rises in Orenburg, flows south 
and west till it pierces a mountain chain at Bugntchan, and then 
runs north and north-west, watering the high plains and receiving 
a number of important tributaries, among which the Sim, tho 
Tanyp, and tho IJfa are also navigable. The banks of tho Byetaya 
are thickly peopled, and it is an important channel for trade ; but 
it sometimes reaches so low an ebb in summer that steamers cannot 
proceed beyond Birsk. Tho Kama flows for 120 miles along the 
western border of the government. Marshes Ho along its course, so 
that its banka aro but thinly inhabited. Forests cover nearly half 
the area, but tho plains on the left of the Byetaya are comparatively 
thinly wooded. The climate of U fa is very contiuenial. The average 
temperature at Ufa is 37° F. , and the winter is extremely cold (Janu- 
ary 6° ‘5 F., July 68* F. ) ; at the Zlatoust observatory (1340 feet) tho 
average teranprature is only 82*'2 (January 2°; July 61°*8). Even 
in tho hilly tracts of Zlatoust the aniiunl raiiifnll is only 19 inches. 
The rivers are frozen 168 days at Ufa, and 202 about Zlatoust. 

• The population of Ufa fk now rapidly increasing (1,793,260 in 
1882, as gainst 1,291,020 in 1865). Qnl^ one-third of the whole 
is Russian, tho remainder being chiefly Bashkirs (60 per cent., in- 
cluding Meschoriaks and Teptors), Tartars (8*4 per cent.), Tchoro- 
misses, 'Bchuvashes. Mordvinians, and Votiaks. In the south the 
Bashkirs, Tartars, and other Ural-Altaians constitute two-thirds of 
the population. Among tho Russian^two distinct elements must be 
distinguished, — some 100,000 pea.sants, who formerly were mining 
serfs, and now support themselves chiefly by work in or for tho 
mines, and ^iearly 620,000 agriculturists, for the most part more 
recent immigrants.* The latter carry on agriculture on au*extensive 


scale, and export large quantities of corn. Tho Bashkirs are chiefly 
cattle-breeders, hut of late they have been driven more and moro 
to tillage, owing to the appropriation by speculators of their exten- 
sive pasture-lands. Bee-Keeping is largely carried on, and hunting 
is still an important source of income to tho Bashkirs. In the 
north-east the trade in timber and the manufacture of various 
wooden wares arc largely engaged in by the peasantry. The mining 
industry is advancing, notwithstanding many obstacles (see vol. 
xxi. p. 85); tho iron-works of Zlatoust especially liavo a wide 
rcimtation. Flour-mills, distilleries, and tanneries come next in 
imporbinco. The exports of eorn, linseed, timber, wooden wares, 
metals, tallow, hides, and cattle are considerable, and trade is 
active, especially at the fairs of Menzelinsk, Ufa, and Zlatoust. 

There aro six administrative districts, the chief towns of which 
(with populations in 1884) are — Ufa (26,660), Bolebei (4200), Birsk 
(8000), Menzelinsk (6100), Sterlitamak (8940), and Zlatoust (18,990). 
The loading places Tchelny and Berozovka on tho Kama, and several 
iron and copper works (Satkinsk, Yurezafi, Katav-Ivanovsk, about 
6000 inhabitants each) ought also to be mentioned. 

UFA, capital of the above government, is situated at the 
confluence of the Ufa with the Byclaya, on high crags 
intersected by ravines, which are covered with gardens and 
orchards. The better part of the town contains a few stone 
buildings connected with the administration, two cathe- 
drals, and a few churches ; the remainder is a scattered 
aggregation of small wooden houses. There are two class- 
ical gymnasiums for boys and girls, a theological seminary, 
and several lower schools. The town has a few good hospi- 
tals. The manufactures are insignifleant in Ufa itself, but 
there are several iron and copper works of importance 
within the district. Owing to the fertility of the neigh- 
bouring regions, and the position of the town at the junc- 
tion of two important rivers, the Ufa merchants carry on a 
brisk export trade. The population has rapidly increased 
of late, reaching 25,660 in 1884. 

Ufa was founded in 1674, w’hcn a fort was built on the Byetaya, 
three other forts being (‘reeted about tho same time at Birsk, 
Menzelinsk, and Berezovkn, to connect Ufa with tho Russian settle- 
ments on tho Kama, 'i'hc wooden kreinl of Ufa, protected by 
wooden towers and an outer earthen wall, had to sustain the attacks 
of tho revolted Bashkirs and Russian serfs in 1662 and at later 
dates; and in 1773 Tchika, one of the chiefs of the Pugatcheff 
revolt, besieged it for four months. 

UGANDA, a country of eastern Central Africa, to the 
north-west of the Victoria Nyanza. It has an area of about 
34,000 square miles, extending from U N. lat. to tlie , 
Kitangule river, and from 3U E. long, to the Nile. The 
country bordering the lake and to tho north-west is moun- 
tainous, the mountains being arranged in low parallel 
chains. The hills, covered with splendid timber and abun- 
dant underwood, rise to a height of 400 feet above their 
valleys, througli which sluggish streams flow to the lake. 
Farther north the country becomes a plain, and the eastern 
portion of Uganda, between Rubaga and the Nile, consists 
of undulating country, varied by deep narrow valleys. The 
geological formation of the country is volcanic or metamor- 
phic ; two or three feet of rich black alluvial soil form the . 
upper strata, covering a bed of red sandy clay, often 30 
feet thick. In some places porcelain earth is found, as 
well as large masses of mica. Ironstone is present in con- • 
siderable quantities, but as yet no other metals have been 
discovered. The climate is mild, and the temperature re- 
markably uniform throughout the year ; tho thermometric 
range is from 50" to 90* ; but the mean annual variation 

is only 20*. The annual rainfall is 50 inches, the'greatest 
amount of rain^ occurring in March, April, May, and Sep- 
tember,* October, and November, when rain falls nearly 
every day, thunderstorms being frequent. 

Tho population of Uganda is about five millions. The men are tall 
and well-built, and have good features and dark chocolate*colourcd 
skin, with woolly hair. The women in their youth arc good- 
looking. The country is divided into three provinces— -Uddu in the 
south, Singo in the west, and Changwe in the cast, to which must# 
be added about 400 islands in the lake. The government if the 
country is feudal, the king being nominally supreme. Succession 
to the throne is hereditary, but the successor is usually a minor 
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rhosen by three hereditary chiefs, wlio with tlie young king’s mother 
carry on the government until ho is of ago. The reigning family 
in Uganda is descended from the Wahuma tribe ; the late king 
Mtesa professed to trace back his descent to Kintu (or Ham), the 
founder of the dynasty. The country is ruled by the king, three 
hereditary chiefs, and a council of minor chiefs, — two hereditary 
chiefs and a certain proportion of the others being continually in 
residence at Ruhaga, the cajntal of the country. The laws are 
strict, and the administration of justice is conducted in an orderly 
ninnner. There is no real taxation, but the people are compelled 
to render feudal service to all their superiors. The Waganda may 
he divided into four classes, tlie lowest class being the slave popu- 
lation, consisting of i)risoners taken in war and their descendants; 
next come tlio “bacho})i” or peasants, who form the mass of the 
population ; the third class arc the “ hatongoli,” or chiefs, who arc 
iveruited from the hachopi, but whose honours arc not hereditary; 
they receive their rank for distinguished bravery in the field or for 
services rendered to the state, and they are the governors of the 
villages. The highest class is that of the “hakungu,” a superior 
grade of chiefs, all belonging to the “ luchiko” or state council, and 
iKiiiig governors of largo districts of land. The three great hereditary 
chiefs belong to this class, and they are supreme governors of the 
three great distriets into which Uganda is divided. The Waganda 
are very warlike ; all adult males are compelled to serve in the army 
when reijuirod, and the military organization, having its liead- 
rpiarters at the capital, ramifies throughout the whole land. Game 
is very plentiful : elephants, hutfalocs, zebras, rhinoceroses, wild 
hoars, tw(dve Hjx'cics of antelopes, lions, leopards, jackals, foxes, 
liy.enas, hares, cliimpanzecs, and several speci(is of monkeys inhabit 
the forest. Snakes are numerous; hinpopotnmi, crocodiles, and 
otters abound in the lake and in the Nile, as also many water-rats. 
'rii(! principal birds are parrots, guinea-fowl, owls, vultures, adju- 
tivuts, goatsuckers, kites, eagles, ducks, geese, storks, cranes, herons, 
gulls, scarlet flamingos, darters, the sacred and glossy ibis, and 
brilliantly coloured honey-birds. The principal insects are mos- 
iiuitos, fleas, locusts, white and driver ants, and butterflies of many 
species. The domestic animals are cows, goats, and a few sheep 
and dogs. The Waganda live chiefly upon a vegetable diet, the 
banana forming the staple food ; it grows everywhere, and reqnircs 
little or no cultivation. The sweet potato is the chief vegetable 
cultivated, but coffee, sugnr-caiie, cassava, maize, sesame, millet, 
tullabonc, several H})ecic'S of beans, and two or three kinds of piling)- 
kins are grown to a small extent. The j)rincijml fruits are the mpatu 
and a species of arnomum. Strangers liave introduced wheat, rice, 
guavas, pa])aw.s, jmmegranates, tomatoes, onions, and radishc.s. 
Wine is made from the banana tree, and is a staple drink. Butter 
jind che(!so are also made. A good deal of manufacture is carried 
on, for the ))eoplo arc ingenious and clever w'orkmen, and their 
work is tasteful, neat, and exact. Two kinds of pottery, a coarse 
and a fine variety, are nianufa(dured in considerable quantities. 
The basket work is extremely good, and the metalwork far superior 
to any seen among the neighliouring tribes. The manufacture of 
i)iirk -cloths, in wliich most of the people are clothed, i.s very ex- 
tensively carried on, and their wood -work and boat building are of 
very superior quality. Tanning, dyeing, and head-work employ 
iiinnbers of tlie people, 'i’here is not very much home trade in 
Uganda; it is limited to the barter of native manufactures. Heverul 
times a year caravans arrive from Zanzibar, bringing (‘alico, guns, 
powiler, file.s, knives, &c. The standard value of any article is 
reckoned by 100 cowries or an arm’s length of c*dico and brads; 
hoes, salt, and fish are also employed as mediums of exchange. 
The language spoken in Uganda belongs to the great Bantu family, 
and is very rich in words. It lias ten classes of nouns, tho noun 
being tho most important part of speech. Grammatical inflexions 
are formed by prefixes ; the inflexions of verbs, adjectives, and 
pronouns vary according to the class of the governing noun. 
Adjectives agree with tho substantive in number ami case, and 
always follow tho noun. There arc personal, possessive, relative, 
demonstrative, and interrogative pronouns, and several forms of 
verbs. The Waganda are very good arithmeticians. The root of 
all multiples is ten ; tallies are used as aids to tho memory. The 
people arc very musical ; their voices are clear and melodious, and 
cf (miisiderablc range. They have a great variety of tunes, — 
orchestral, dance, and vo<'al music having distinct chara(!teristics. 
’I’heir musical instnunerits consist of hannoiiicons, rattles, drums, 
horns, wk^stles, flutes, and harps. The AVaganda have no images 
or outward symbols of their gods ; and they think that the world 
is ruled by spirits or demons, to whom Katonga, ‘the great*creator, 
lias deputed his power. They woi-ship Mukasa, the god of the lake ; 
Naduala, tho god of srnall-pox ; Chiwuka and Ncnda, the gods of 
war ; and several of the former rnonarchs of Uganda, who are be- 
lieved to Ge deiiii-gods, A thunder spirit is also invoked. The gods 
of war are supposed to inhabit certain tr(‘cs, and oflerings arc made 
to them before entering tho war-patli ; like offerings are also made 
•to the god of the lake before commencing a voyage upon its waters. 

Thd'Waganda are courteous, cleanly, given to hospitality, but 
drunken, and to a certain extent indolent. Their .standard of 
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morality, oven judged by that of the surrounding tribes, is not 
high. Human life is little re.spected; they are untruthful and in- 
ilecent. Unless moved by passion, they are not cruel ; jiassionate, 
they are not revengeful. Children are well treated, as are tho aged 
men. On account of the extensive prevalence of polygamy, women 
occupy a somewhat low social grade. 

Uganda was first visited by Speke and Grant in and the 

country has since been visited by numerous Kuropcans, chioifly 
missionaries. The Church Missionary Society and yie Roman 
Catholics have mission stations in the countr'y.* In ^888 some 
forty of their converts werq burnt at the stake, and in the same 
year Bishop Hannington was mufdevcd on the borders of the 
country by the orders of King Mwanga. ' ^ 

Sc« Speke’s Joui'nal, Omnt’s Walk arroxs A/Hcn, Stanley’s Throvgh the Dark 
Continent, and Wilson ami Felkin’s Uganda a?}d the Egyptian Soudan, Also a 
monograph “ On the Waganda Tribe,” by It. W. Felkln, In Proc. Hoy. Soe, Ed., 
vol. xlil., and an Outline Grammar of the Luganda Language^ by C. T. Wilson. 

UGLITCH, a district town of Russia, in tho government 
of Yaroslavl, is situated on the upper Volga, principally on 
its right bank, 67 miles to the west of the capital of the 
province. Its historical remains are mostly associated with 
the prince Dmitri (see vol. xxi. p. 93). The wooden house 
he occupied, a church of St Demetrius “ on the Blood 
erected at the spot where ho was killed, and a kiosk on the 
site of the convent where his mother was forcibly conse- 
crated a nun, — all commemorate this chapter In the history 
of the rule of the boiars at Moscow tho beginningtof the 
17th century. An old cathedral, erected in the 13th cen- 
tury but subsequently restored, and containing tlj^e grave 
of Prince Roman, recalls a still earlier period of municipal 
independence. Uglitch has now become a commercial and 
industrial city with 11,930 inhabitants (1883), and has an 
important trade, being one of the chief loading pjaces on 
tho upper Volga. Its industries comprise the sewing of 
sacks for corn and flour (about one million every year) and 
the knitting of woollen socks ; and it has a paper-mill, 
distilleries, copper works, and linen factories. Corn, paper, 
sausages (with which the name of Uglitch has long been 
associated), candles, Ac., are shipped at the town. 

Uglitch is one of the oldest towns of Russia; its local annals go 
as fur as back as tho 9tb (rentury. Until tho 14th century it inain- 
^aiiiod its independence as a separate principality, which extended 
over eastern Tver, and ohicted its o\vn 2 >rinces. In 1329 tho sons 
of Prince Roman the Saint renounced their iudej)endence in favour 
of Mo.seow, and fifty years later the Uglitch princes finally sold their 
rights to tlie great prince of Moscow. The Tartars jdiindercd tho 
town during their invasions of 1237, 1293, and 1408, as also did 
the Lithuanians at a later date. 

UGOLINO. See Gheraudesca and Pisa. 

UGRIANS. See Finland, vol. ix. p. 219. 

UHLAND, JociANN Lui)wtg(1787-18G2), German poet, 
w’as born at Tubingen, on April 26, 1787. He studied at 
the university of his native place, taking jurmprudence as 
his special subject, but also devoting much time to* litera- 
ture. Having graduated as a doctor of laws in 1810, he 
went for some months to Paris ; and from 1812 to 1814 
ho worked at his profession in Stuttgart, in the bureau of 
the minister of justice. He had begun his career as a poet 
in 1 807 and 1 808 by contributing ballads* and lyrics to 
Scckendorfs Musenalmanach ; and in 1812 and 1813 he 
wrote poems for the Poetischer Almanac^ and for the 
DeuUchcr Dichterwald, In 1815 he collected his poems 
in a volume efttitled GedichtCy which almost immediately 
secured a wide circle of readers, and gives him his place in 
German literature. To every new edition he Ridded some 
fresh poems; and the sixtieth edition, publish^ in 1875, 
included a number of pieces found among his papers. Ha 
wrote two dramatic works — Ernsty Herzog von Schwahm 
and Ludwig der Baier — the former published in 1817, the 
latter in 1819. These, however, are unimportant in com- 
parison with bis Gedichte. In some respects Uhlaiid must 
bo classed with the writers of the romantic school,^ for, 
like them, he found in the Middle Ages the subjects which 
appealed most strongly to his imagination. But his style 
has a precision, suppleness, and grace which sharply dis- 
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tinguish his most characteristic writings from those of the 
romantic poets. His best lyrics have the charm which 
belongs to the unafifected expression of delicate senti- 
ment; and in almost all his ballads he displays a remark- 
able power^of giving picturesque form to his conceptions of 
character. He was a man of pure and noble impulse, and 
it was in presenting scenes which awaken love, or admira- 
tion, or pity*fliat h5 did the fullest justice to his pow'ers. 
Uhland's poetic sympatl^ ^ith sofne characteristics of the 
age of chivf 4 lry*did not prevent him from sharing the best 
aspirations of his own time. He wrote manly poems in 
defence of freedom, and in the states assembly of Wiirtem- 
berg he played a distinguished part as one of the most 
vigorous and consistent of the liberal members. In 1829 
ho was made a professor, at Tubingen university, of Herman 
literatureP and the German language, but he resigned this 
appointment in 1833, when it was found to bo incom- 
patible with his political duties. In 1848 he became a 
member of the Frartkfort parliament, in which he sat as 
one of the most respected members of the liberal party. 

Uhland was not only a poet and politician ; he was also 
an ardent student, of thehi.story of literature. In 1812 he 
published an interestiiig essay on D(fs alf/ranSOsisc/ie Epos; 
and ten years afterwards this was followed by an admirable 
work o» Walther von dcr Yi^gelweide. He was also the 
author of»an elaborate study of Der Mptlnis von Thor navh 
nordischen Quelleii (1836), and he formed a valuable col- 
lection of Alt^ hoch- nnd ninhrdeuUche Volhlieder^ which 
appeared in 1844-45. He died on November 13, 1862. 
After his death his prose works were reprinted, with some 
additions, under the general title UhJamVf< Schriften zur 
GescMchte der Dichiunf/ und Sage (1865-73), and an 
edition of his poems and dramas, in three volumes, was 
issued in 1863. 

See Liebert, LiuiicUj Uhlawl, cine SUxze {\SQ^); Ludwig 

Uhlami^ seine Freunde und Zedtjenossen (1867); and Ludwig 
Uhlan/Vs Lcben^ aus dessen JWfchlass und aus eigener Erfahrung 
zusa7nni€7igcstcllt von seiner JFitwe {lS7i), ' , 

UJLTI, a town in eastern Central Africa, of considerable 
importance, also known by the name of Kavele, is situated 
on the eastern shores of Lake Tanganyika, in 4° 55' S. lat. 
and 30" 5' K. long. Tt is the chief town on that lake, and 
is the centre of a brisk trade in ivory. Formerly it was a 
great slave- market. The town is of a straggling character, 
Arab houses of sun-dried bricks being mingled with native 
huts. The population, which lluctuates* considerably, is 
very mixed, being composed of Arabs and the representa- 
tives of numerous Central African tribes. Ujiji has been 
visited by various European travellers, who have made it 
their headquarters, and it was here that Stanley found 
Livingstone, on October 28, 1871. Opinions vary as to 
the salubrity of its climate, but the balance of testimony 
appears to pre^ve that during the greater part of the year 
it is very unhealthy. 

UJJAIN, or OojKix, a town in the native state of 
Gwalior, centra4 India, situated on the right bank of the 
Sipra, in 23" IF 10" N. lat. and 75" 51' 45",E. long., 1698 
feet above sea-level. In ancient times Ujjain was the 
great and famous capital of MAlwd, one of the seven sacred 
cities of tbn Hindus, and the spot which marked the first 
meridian of Hindu geographers. Though much decayed, 
it is still a large and* poiiulous city, with considerable 
commerce. The modern city is suiyounded on all sides 
by an almost uninterrupted belt of groves and gardens. 
In 18^il the population of the town numbered 32,932. 
Its trade consists chiefly in the export of opium and the 
impart of European goods, .especially cotton fabrics. 

IJKRAINE (“frontier the name formerly given to a 
district of European Russia, now comprising the govern- 
ments of KiiARi^FF, Kteff, Podolia, and PoltaVa (^.v.). 
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ULCER. See Surgery, vol. xxii. p. 683. 

ULFILAS (311-381), the apostle of Christianity to the 
Gothic race, and, through his translation of the Scriptures 
into Gothic, the father of Teutonic literature, was born 
among the Goths of the trans-Danubian provinces in the 
year 311.^ There is a tradition that his ancestors were 
Christian captives from Sadagolthina in Cappadocia, who 
had been carried off to the lands beyond the Danube in 
the Gothic raid of 267 ; but the evidence on which this 
rests is inadequate. An authoritative record of the outlines 
of his life has only been discovered within the last fifty 
years, in a writing of Auxentius, his pupil and companion.' 

At an early age Ulfilas was sent, either as an envoy 
or as a hostage for his tribe, to Constantinople, pro- 
bably on the occasion of the treaty arranged in 332. 
During the preceding century Christianity had been 
planted sporadically among the Goths beyond the Danube, 
through the agency in [)art of Christian captives, many of 
whom belonged to the order of clergy, and in part of 
merchants and traders. Ulfilas may therefore have been 
a convert to Cliristianity when ho reached Constantinople. 
But it was here probably that he came into contact with the 
Arian doctrines which gave the form to his later teaching, 
and here that he acquired that command over the Greek 
and Latin tongues which equipped him for his labours 
as a translator. For some time before 341 he worked as 
a “ lector ’* or reader of the Scriptures, probably among 
his own countrymen in Constantinople, or among those 
attached as foedei'ati to the imperial armies in Asia Minor. 
From this work he was called to return as missionary 
bishbp to his own country, being ordained by Eusebius of 
Nicomedia and “the bishops who were with him " in 341. 
This ordination of Ulfilas as missionary bishop by the 
chiefs of the semi- Arian party is at once an indication of 
their determination to extend their influence by active 
missionary enterprise and evidence that Ulfilas was now, 
if he had not been before, a declared adherent of the Arian 
or semi* Arian party. He was now thirty years of age, and 
his work as “ bishop among the Goths ” covered the re- 
maining forty years of his life. For seven of these years 
he wrought among the Visigoths beyond the Danube, till 
the success which attended his labours, and the growing 
numbers of his flock, drew down the persecution of the still 
pqgan chief of the tribe. This “ sacrilegus judex'' has 
been identified with Athanaric, a later persecutor, probably 
without sufficient ground. The persecution w'as so severe 
that, to .save his flock from extinction or dispersion, Ulfilas 
decided to withdraw both himself and his people from its 
range. With the consent of the emperor Constantins, he 
led them across the Danube, “ a great body of tne faith- 
ful," and settled in Mcesia at the foot of the range of 
Haemus, and near the site of the modern Tirnova (348). 
Here they developed into a peace-loving pastoral people. 

The life of Ulfilas during the following thirty-three 
years is marked only by one recorded incident, his vi.sit to 
Constantinoj)lo in 360, to attend the council convened by 
the Arian or Homoian party. His work and influence were 
not, however, confined to his own immediate flock, but 
radiated by means of his writings (homilies and treatises), 
and through the disciples he despatched as missionaries, 
among all the tribes of the Gothic stock beyond the 
Danube. By i^his time probably ho had made some pro- 
gress with his version of the Scriptures, and copies df 
parts of it would begin to circulate. Thus the church 
beyond the Danube, which had not been extinguished on 
Ulfilas’s withdrawal, began to grow once more in numbers 
and importance, and once more had to undergo the fires of 
persecution. Catholic missionaries had not been wanting 
in the meanwhile, and in the indiscriminate ]) crsecutfon by 
KratFt gives 313 as the date, VVaitz 318. 
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Athanaric between 370 and 375 Catholics and Arians 
stood and fell side by side. The religious quarrel either 
accentuated, or was accentuated by, political dilFerences, 
and the rival chiefs, Athanaric and Frithigern, appeared 
as champions of Paganism and Christianity respectively. 
Then followed the negotiations with the emperor Valens, 
the general adhesion of the Visigoths under Frithigern to 
Arian Christianity, the crossing of the Danube by himself 
and a host of his followers, and the troubles which cul- 
minated in the battle of Adrianople and the death of 
Valens (378). The part played by Ulfilas in these troub- 
lous times cannot be ascertained with certainty. It may 
have been he who, as a “ presbyter Christiani ritus con- 
ducted negotiations with Valens before the battle of Adri- 
anople ; but that he headed a previous embassy asking for 
leave for the Visigoths to settle on Roman .soil, and that ho 
then, for political motives, professed himself a convert to the 
Arian creed, favoured by the emperor, and drew with him 
the whole body of his countrymen,— these and other similar 
stories of the orthodox church historians appear to be 
without foundation. The death of Valens, followed by 
the succession and the early conversion to Catholicism of 
Theodosius, dealt a fatal blow to the Arian party within 
the empire. Ulfilas lived long enough to see what the 
end must be. Hardships as well as years mu.st have com- 
bined to make him an old man, when in 381 ho was sent 
for to Constantinople. The emperor had summoned him, 
for what purpose cannot be clearly ascertained. A split 
seems to have taken place among the Arians at Constan- 
tinople. Party riots were too familiar there, and a tierce 
dispute over a theological dogma, however abstruse, placed 
the peace of the city, if not the security of the palace, in 
jeopardy. Ulfilas was summoned to meet the innovators, 
and either by argument or by influence to induce them 
to surrender the opinion which caused the dispute. His 
pupil Auxentius describes how, ^‘in the name of God,” he 
set out upon his way, hoping to prevent the teaching of 
the.se new heretics from reaching the churches of Christ 
by Christ committed to liis charge.” No sooner had he 
reached Constantinople than he fell sick, ‘‘ having pondered 
much about the council,” and before he had put his hand 
to the task which had brought him he died, probably in 
January 381. A few days later there died, also in Con- 
stantinople, his old enemy and persecutor, Athanaric. 

The Arianism of Ulfilas was a fact of pregnant consequence for 
his people, and iiitiirectly for tho empire. It liad been his lifelong 
faith, as we learn from the opening words of his own testament — 
“ Kgo Ulfilas semper .sic credidi.” If, as seems puobablo from the 
circumstinees of bis ordination, ho was a Semi-Ariau and a follower 
of Eusehius in 341, at a later period of his life he departed from 
this position, and vigorously opposed tho teaching of his former 
leader. He aiipears to liave joined tho Homoian party, which took 
shape and acquired inllnenee before the council of (Constantinople 
in 360, where bo adbeivd witli the rest of the council to the creed 
of Ariminum, with tlieadtlendnm thatin future the terms {trScTracns 
and ov(rla slioiild bo excluded from Christological definitions. 
Thus we learn from Auxentius that ho condemned Hoinouusians 
' ' and Homoiousians alike, ado])ting for liim.self the Homoian formula, 
“lilium similoni esse ])atri siio,” This Arian form of (diristiaiiity 
was imparted by Ulfilas and bis disciples to most of the tribes of 
tho Gothic .stock, and persisted among them, in spite of tho perse- 
cution, hatred, and political disasters it involved, for two centuries. 

The other legacy bequeathed by Ulfilas was of less questionable 
value. H^j version of the Seripturcs (see Gothic Language, vol. 
X. ]). 852) is his greatest monument as a way-breaker and a scholar. 
Ily it he became tho first to raise a barbarian tongile to tho #Iignity 
or a literary language; and the skill, knowledge, and adaptive 
ability it distdays make it the crowning testimony of Ids powers 
as well as of Ids devotion to his work. 

Tho porronal qualities of tho man may be inferred from bis pupil’s 
description of him as “of most upright conversation, truly a con- 
fessor of Christ, a teacher of piety, and a preacher of trutli, — a man 
whom I am not competent to praise according to his merit, yet 
jutoget^-er keep silent I dare not.” 

IMemture.—^ediz, Das Lebm des Ulfilas, 1840; Krafft, Kitxhmgeschiehte der 
D^utseJmn Vbiker, Abth. I., 1804 ; Id., artidu “ Ulflia,” In Herzog’s Realencyklo- 
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p&dif, vol. xvl., 188.0; Id., De Fontibus VlJUte Arianismi; BosselbJDoi LibmdtS 
Ulfilas, 1860; C. A. Scott, Ulfilas, Apostle of the Qoths, 1885. See also “Gothic 
Langiuigo" under Goths. (C. A. S.) 

UliM, an ancient and important commercial town in 
Wiirtomberg, and an imperial fortress of the first class, is 
situated on the left bank of the Danube, in a fertile plain 
at the foot of the Swabian Alps, 45 miles to the south-east 
of Stuttgart and 63 miles to tho north->yest of Munich. 
The town, quaintly built with narrow hnd cdnlined streets, 
still preserves the dignhied aqd ojd-fashioned appearance 
of an ancient imperial town, and contains many mediaeval 
buildings, both of historic and of artistic interest. Among 
these, besides numerous handsome private houses, are the 
town-house, of the IGtli century, in the Transition style 
from late Gothic to Renaissance; the Kornhaus and 
market-buildings ; the Ehingerhaus or Neubronnerhaus, 
now containing the industrial museum; the ‘*nfew build- 
ing,” erected in 1C03 on the site of a palace otf Charle- 
magne ; and the cominandery of the Teutonic order, built 
in 1712-18 on the site of a habitation of the order dating 
from tho 13th century. By far the most important and 
conspicuous building in Ulm, however, is the magnificent 
early Gothic cathedral, next to the cathedral of Cologne 
the largest church in Germany, and ^capable of containing 
30,000 people. Begun in 1377, and carried on at inter- 
vals till the 16th century, the building was long Jeft un- 
finished ; but in 1844 the work of restoration and com- 
pletion was undertaken, and has steadily progressed ever 
since. Ulm cathedral has double aisles and* a pentagonal 
apaidal choir, but no transepts. Its length (outside 
measurement) is 464 feet, its breadth 159 feet ; the nave 
is 136 feet high and 47^ wide; the aisles, which are 
covered with rich net-vaulting, are 68 feet in height. The 
massive and richly decorated square tower in the centre of 
the west fa 9 ado, for centuries terminated by a temporary 
spire, is now being completed according to the original 
plans, by the addition of an octagonal story and a tall 
open spire, which is to be carried up to the height of 534 
feet. The towers of tho choir have also been rebuilt in 
the course of the present re.storation ; they are 282 feet 
high. The interior, which is unusually well lighted, pro- 
duces an impre.ssion of much dignity from the great height 
of the nave, the absence of obtrusive decoration, and the 
massive manner in which the walls and piers are treated. 
It contains some fine stained glass, the largest organ in 
Germany (1856), and a number of interesting old paint- 
ings and carvings Iby Syrlin, Engclberger, and other masters 
of the Swabian school. The cathedral belongs to the Pro- 
testant Church. Trinity Church dates from 1 6l 7-2 1^ ; and 
there are also a Roman Catholic church and a modem 
synagogue in the town. The Danube, joined by the Iller 
just above the town and by the Blau just below, becomes 
navigable at this point,, so that Ulfn occupies the import- 
ant commercial position of a terminal riyer-port. The 
trade, especially in wood and grain, has an upward tend- 
ency ; and the Ulm market for leather and cloth is also 
rising in importance. Ulm is famous fonits vegetables 
(especially asparagus), barley, beer, pipe-bowls, and sweet 
cakes (Ulmer Zuckerbrot). Bleaching, brewing, and brass- 
fuunding are carried on, as well as a largo miscellany of 
manufactures, including hats, metal goods, agricultural 
implements, tobacco and cigars, cement, i>aper, and chem- 
icals. The population in 1886 was-SS,^!!. •* 

The various routes why?h converge at Ulm have madd it at all 
timejj a strategic point of great importance, and, it has long been a 
fortre.ss of the first rank. In 1844 .59 the German Confederation 
carefully fortified it with walla, ramparts, and ditches, and in 1876 
tho new German empire addeil a very comprehensive outer girdle 
of detached forts, culminating Ri the powerful citadel of Wilhobns- 
burg. The defensive works embrace also the Bavarian town of 
Neu-Ulra (7823 inhabitants), on the opposite bank of the Danube, 
united with tho older city by two stone bridges. Ulm is thus the 
basis of opA^tions for the Geman army behind \he Black Forest, 
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and can easily shelter a force of 100,000 men ; its peace garrison 
is 5600. 

Ulm is mentioned as early as the* year 854. It subsequently 
became a free imperial city, and the leading town in Swabia. In 
the 15th century it attained the summit of its prosperity, and 
ruled over a district of many scniaro miles, with a population, rural 
ar^l urban, f»f about 60,000, Towards the end of the Middle Ages 
it irecj^uently ajjpears at the head of various Swabian leagues. In 
1630 it adf)p%3(J Uio i^ugsburg Confession. In 1808 it pa8.sed to 
Bavaria, tfnd in 1810 to Wiirtembcr<^ In 180.5 General Mack, 
with 83,000 Austrians, capitulated to •Napoleon at Ulm. Ulm is 
remarkable in tlw history 6f CTerman literature as the spot where 
the “ meistetsanger ” lingered long(!st, preserving, witnout text 
and without notes, the traditional lore of their craft. In 1880 
there were twelve “ meistersanger ” alive at Ulm ; hut in 1839 the 
four survivors formally made over their insignia and guild property 
to a modern singing soc.-iety, and closed the record of “Meistor* 
gesang” in Germany. The last formal meeting of the Nuremberg 
“meister” took place in 1770. 

ULPIXnUS, Domitius, Roman jurist, was of Tyrian 
ancestry, but the time and place of his birth are unknown. 
He made his first appearance in public life as assessor in 
the audiiorinin of ftpinian and member of the council of 
Septimius Severus ; under Caracalla he was master of the 
requests. *PJagabalus deprived him of his functions and 
banished him frftm Rome, but on the accession of Alex-, 
ander* (222) he was ft once recalled and reinstated, and 
finally became the emperor’s chief adviser and pnefectus 
praetorift. His curtailment of the privileges granted to the 
prajtoriad guard by Elagabalus provoked their enmity, and 
several times ^he only narrowly escaped their vengeance; 
ultimately, in 228, be was murdered in the palace, in the 
course of a riot between the soldiers and the mob. 

Ulpian’s perioU of literary activity extended from about 211 to 
222 A.D. Ilia works include Ad Sahbium^ a commentary on the 
jiis civile in over fifty hooks ; Ad Edictmiy a commentary ou the 
Edict, in cighty-threo books; collections of Opinions, Responses, 
and Disputations ; books of Rules and Institutions ; treatuscs on 
the functions of the dillerent magistrates, — one of them, tho De 
Officio Procomulis Libri X, being a comprehensive exposition of 
the criminal law ; monographs on various statutes, on testamentary 
trusts, and a variety of other works. His writings altogetlier 
have supplied to Justinian’s Digest about a third of its contents, 
and his commentary on the Edict alone about a fifth. As an 
author ho is characterized by doctrinal ex})()siti()ii of a high order, 
iudiciousness of criticism, and luculity of unangement, style, ami 
language. Domitii Uljnani FrmjmeiUaf consisting of twenty-nine 
titles, were first edited by Tilius (Paris, 1549). There are modern 
editions by Hugo (Berlin, 1834) and Bdcking (Bonn, 1836), tho 
latter containing fragments of the first book of tlio InstitiUioncs 
discovered by Endlicher at Vienna in 1835. 

ULRTCI, Hermann (1806-1884), gne of the most 
active philosophical writers in Germany since Hegel’s 
death, was born at Pfdrten, Prussia, on March 23, 1806. 
Educated for the law, he gave up his profession upon the 
death of his father in 1829, and after four years of further 
study, devoted to literature, philosophy, and science, 
qualified as a university lecturer. In 1834 he was called 
to a professorship at Hallo, where he remained till his 
death on the •11th January 1884. His first works were 
in tho domain of literary criticism. His treatise On Shake- 
speards Dramatic Art (1839) has been translated into 
English. In f841 he published a work Ueher Princip v. 
Methode der Jlegelschen Philosophie, in whith ho subjected 
Hegel’s system to a severe criticism. The critical attack 
was continued in the Grundprincip der Philosophie. 
(1845-6), *which at the same time expounds bis own 
speculative position ; to this must be added as comple- 
mentar}^ his der Logik (1852). His later works, 

dealing with perennial problems of philosophy, have found 
a more extendeef circle of readers. 8uch are Glavhen und 
JFtssetf (1858), ^Gott und die Natur (1862, 3d ed. 1875), 
Gott und der Memch (2 vol^ 1866-73, 2d ed. 1874). 
Frdbi 1847 onward Ulrici*was associated with the younger 
Fichte in the editorship of the Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, 

His pLiksophicjil standpoint may be characterized as a reaction 
from tne pantheistic tendency of HegePs idealistic rationalism 
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towards a more pronouncedly theistic position. The Hegelian 
identity of being and thought is also abandoned and tho truth of 
ri'alism acknowledged, an attempt being made to exhibit idealism 
and realism as respectively incomplete but mutually complementary 
sy.stems. Ulrici's later works, while expressing the same views, 
are largely occupied in proving tho existence of God and tho soul 
from the oasis of scientific conceptions, and in opposition to the 
materialistic current of thought then popular in Germany. 
ULSTER. See Ireland. 

ULTRAMARINE, a magnificent blue pigment, which 
occurs in nature as a ]>roximate component of Lapis La- 
zuli (7.V.). Lapis lazuli has long been known as a precious 
stone, and highly valued as such, and as early at least as 
the 11th century the art of extracting a blue pigment from 
it was practised. From the beginning of the 16th century 
this pigment began to be imported into Europe from “ over 
the sea,” as azurrum vltramarinum. To extract it, the 
stone, after having been powdered coarsely, is heated to 
redness and thrown into cold water to facilitate its con- 
version into a very fine powder, which is next treated with 
dilute acetic acid to remove the carbonate of lime which 
is present in almost all specimens. The insoluble blue 
residue is mixed up into a “ dough ” with a composition of 
resin, pitch, and linseed oil, and this dough is then kneaded 
under water, which is renewed as long as it runs off with 
a blue colour. The blue liquor, when allowed to stand, 
deposits a fine precipitate, which is collected, washed, dried, 
and .sold as ultramarine. As the yield amounts to only 2 
to 3 per cent, of the mineral used, it is not surprising to 
learn that the pigment used to be weighed up with gold. 

It was valued chiefly on account of its brilliancy of tone 
an(\ its inertness in opposition to sunlight, oil, and slaked 
lime (in fresco painting). 

Lapis lazuli has tlio composition of a double silicate of lime and 
soda combined with sulphates and sulphides of the metals named. 
Of the many analyses mode (compare Lacis Lazuli) we quote tho 
following, carried out by Schultz in Rarnmelsberg’s laboratory: — 
combined .sulj)hur (not SO3), 3 ’16; combined sulphuric acid, SOg, 
6*67; .silica, 43*26 ; alumina, 20‘22 ; oxide of iron, calculated as 
FCoOg, 4*20; lime, 14 *73 soda, 8*76. 

In 1814 Tassaer observed tho sjmntancous formation of a blue 
compound, Very similar to ultramarine, if not i«hintical with it, in a 
soda-furnace at St Gobain, which caused tho “Society pour I’En- 
couragement d’liidustrio” to oiler a prize for the artificial production 
of the precioiLS colour. Tho problem was solved almost simultane- 
ously by Guiinct und by Christian Gmelin, tlieii professor of chem- 
istry in Tiihingcn ; hut while Guimet kept his j)rocess a secret (it 
has indcc<l never become known) Gmelin published his, and thu.s 
became the originator of an industry which nourishes to this day 
chieily in Germany. Tliere are very fe,w ultramarine works in other 
countries, and none, as far as we know, in (Jreat Britain. Tho raw 
materials used in the manufacture are - (1 ) iron-free kaolin, or some 
other kind of jm^e clay, which should contain its silica and alumina 
as nearly as j)ossil)le in the pro[>ortion of 2Si0.j : AlgOg demanded 
by the formula assigned to ideal kaolin (a deficit of silica, how- 
ever, it ajipcars can bo made up for by addition of the calculated 
weight of finely divided silica); (2) anhydrous sulphate of soda; 
(3) anhydrous carbonate of soda ; (4) sulphur (in tho state of 
powder) ; und (5) powdered charcoal or relatively ash-free coal, or 
colui>hony in liinq)s. The numerous inodes of manufacture may 
bo vicAvc(i ns modifications or combinations of three processes. 

(1) In the Nurrmbag pvorrss tho soda is used as sulphate, or 
partly as such and partly as carbonate. The following recipe gives < 
.111 idea of tho proportions in which tlie materials are used i—kaolin 
(calculated ns anhydrous matter) 100 ]»arts ; calcined sulphate of 
soda 83 to 100 (or 41 of sulidiate and 41 of earbonato) ; charcoal 17; 
pow<lered sulphur 13. Those ingredients arc mixed most inti- 
mately ; they are then rammed tight into fire-clay crucibles and 
kept nt a nearly white heat for 7 to 10 hours, access oKair being 
prevented as far as possible. The product obtained is a greyish or 
yellowkili grctni^inass, which is soaKcd in and washed with water ; 
the porous residue is ground very fine in mills, again washed, driefi, 
and again ground in the dry state and ])a.ssed through sieves. The 
product at this stage lias a green colour, and is sometimes sold aa 
“green ultramarine,” although it has not a high standing amongst 
green pigments. For its conversion into blue ultramarine it is 
lieated with sulphur in the presence of air to a relatively low tem- 
perature. Of tho various apparatus used for this important stage 
of the manufacture, the easiest to descrilie is a lar^e mufno,4ieat^ 
from the outside. On its floor the green ultramarine is spreajJ out 
to a depth of 2^ to 3 inches, and heated (with closed doors) to a 
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temperature at which sulphur powder when thrown in catches fire 
spontaneously. This toinnerature beiiif^ maintained, a shovelful of 
sulphur is thrown in ancl allowed to burn off while the mass is 
being constantly agitateil with iron rakers. Another dose of sul- 
phur is then adde(h and so on until a sanndo taken out is found to 
have come up to the highest attainable brilliancy and depth of blue. 
The product is then lixiviated with water, which removes a deal of 
sulphate of soda formi'd in tlie jwocess ; it is then ground up very 
tine, ami finally subjected to olutriation to produce a gra<luated series 
of ultramarines of (iiHercnt degrees of fineness. In some works the 
process of sulphuration is divided into two or more jieriods, after 
each of which the product is washed, dried, and grouml before being 
returned to the miifllo to produce a higher degree of homogeneity. 

(2) III the carhonatc of soda proerss the soda is used solely, or at 
least prin(;i[)ally, in the carbonate form. The following is one of 
many recipes; — kaolin (calculated as anhydrous matter) 100 ; car- 
bonate of soda 100 ; charcoal 12 ; sulphur 60. The mixture is 
heated in a reverberatory furnace to form in the first instance a 
white mass, which is so porous that it readily passes, by oxidation, 
into green and partly oven into blue ultramarine. Green ultra- 
marine, saleable as such, cannot be ])rodii(’pd in this manner. The 
lialf-bluo product is fiuished by sulphuration nretty much as ex- 
plaincd above for the Nuremberg ]»rooess. Well-made soda-ash 
ultramarine has a richer colour than the Nuremberg variety. 

(3) Silica ultramarine is soda-ash ultramarine in whose prepara- 
tion a quantity of finely divided silica, eipial to 5 to 10 per cent, 
of the weight of the kaolin, has been added. It is distinguished 
by a reddish tinge, wliich is the more fully developed the greater 
the proportion of added silica. It is more highly proof against 
the action of alum solution than non-siliccons ultramarine is. 

Since 1873 the Nuremberg works have been produrfing four 
varieties of magnificently viohd ultramarine. Tire mode of manu- 
facture has not transpired. At the Paris Exhibition in 1807 a mag- 
nificent block of ultramarine exhibited by the Kaiserslautern works 
attracted attention. In its manufarture the roasting (blueing) pro- 
cess is said to have been continued for throe weeks. 

Artificial, like natural, ultramarine has a magnificently blue 
colour, wbi(di is not all’ected by light nor by contact with oU or 
lime as used in painting. Hydrochloric acid at once bleaches it 
with liberation of sulphuretted hydrogen gas and milk of sulphur. 
The natural pigment is proof against dilute acetic acid and solution 
of alum ; the artificial [)igment is even alum-proof only in a higher 
or lower relative sens(‘. I fence there is room for progress in one 
direction at least. The composition of the pigment is (juito similar 
to that of lapis lazuli ; hut the constitution of both is still a clicm- 
ical enigma. It is remarkable that even a small addition of ziiic- 
whito (oxide of zinc) to the reddish varieties esp('cially causes a 
considerable diminution in the intensity of the colour, while dila- 
tion with artificial iireeipitated sulpliate of lime (^‘ annalin ’^) or 
sulphate of baryta (^‘hlaiu! fix”) acts [iretty much as one would 
expect. Ultramarine being very (dieap (it sells at 7d. to lOd. per lt»), 
it 18 largely used for wall painting, the printing of paper hangings 
and calico, Ac., and also as a corrective for the yellowish tinge 
often present in things meant to bo white, such as linen, paper, 
&c. tjarge quantities are used in the manufacture of paper, ami 
(ispccially for prodmdiig that kind of ]>alo blue writing paper which 
is so popular in Great Britain. Only the very finest nltraninrine 
can he used for paper tinging, because the least admixture of coarse 
particles becomes visible in the pa[»er as dark spot^or stains. 

ULUGH BEG, Mirza Mohammed ben Siiaii Rok 
(1394-1419), astronomer, grandson of Timur (y.r.), suc- 
ceeded his father as prince of Samarkand in 1447, after 
having for years taken part in the government, and was 
, murdered in 1449 by his eldest son. He occupied himself 
with astronomical pursuits, and erected an observatory at 
Samarkand, from wliich were issued tables of the sun, 

‘ moon, and planets, with an interesting introduction, which 
throws much light on the trigonometry and astronomical 
methods then in use {Pvole<fomenes dt^s Tiddes Astronomi’ 
ques d'Oidoug Beej^ ed. by Sedillot, Paris, 1847, and trans- 
lated by the same, 1853). The serious errors which he 
found in 4Iho Arabian star catalogues (which were simply 
copied from Ptolemy, adding the effect of precession <to the 
longitudes) induced him to redetermine the positions of 
992 fixed stars, to which ho added 27 stars from Al Sfifi's 
catalogue, which were too far south to be observed at 
Samarkafid. This catalogue, the first original one since 
Ptolemy, was edited by Th. Hyde at Oxford in 1665 
{y^abulx Longitudinis et Lutitudinis Stellarwu Fixai'uni ex 
Ohse'nkitione Ulugheighi), and in 1843 by Baily in vol. xiii. 
of tho Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
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ULVERSTON, a market-town in the north-west of Lan- 
cashire, England, is picturesquely situated near Morecambe 
Bay, on the borders of the Lake district, 9 miles north- 
east of Barrow-in-Furness, and 256 north-west of London. 
The town bears small evidence of its great antiquity. The 
principal streets branch from the market-place, and the 
houses built of stone are generally rough-cast and .whitened. 
A rivulet flows through the town. Th6 churi^h oftSt Mary, 
founded in 1 1 1 1, retains £he south door of the original build- 
ing in the Transition style, but tli*e greater ‘ portion of the 
structure is Perpendicular, of the time of Henry VI IL It 
consists of chancel, nave, aisles, south porch, and embattled 
western tower, and contains an altar-tomb with recum- 
bent figure of Walter Sandys of Conishead, dated 1588. 
After the destruction of Furness Abbey, Ulverston suc- 
ceeded Dalton as tho most important town in Fulness, but 
the rapid rise of Barrow within recent years has relegated 
it to quite a secondary place. Formerly it had a consider- 
able trade in linens, checks, and ginghams, but this has 
greatly fallen off*, it possesses, however, large iron and 
steel works (North Lonsdale Iron and Steel Company), a 
large chemical work, an extensive papev manufactory, a 
bolt manufactory, breweries, tanya^s, and woodemihoop 
manufactories. The population of the urban sanitary dis- 
trict (area 3120 acres) in 1871 was 7607, and in J 881 it 
was 10,008. * 

Early in the 12th century tho lordshin of Ulverston canic into 
llio possession of Stephen, earl of Boiily^ne, afterwards king of 
England, by whom it was presented to the monks of Furness 
Abbey as part of tho endowment. In 1190 tho vide of Ulverston 
wua granted by tho abbot of Furness to William do baneasier, first 
baron of Kendal. In 1280 it obtained tho charter of a market. 
The town becamo escheated to tho abbot of Furness as chief lord 
in 1342, but this eseheatmont was suspended by Edward II. in 
favour of John de Couidaiid, who captured David II. of Scotland at 
tho battle of Durham. After his death it reverted to ilie abbey. 
It is now in the possession of tho family of Buccleuch. 

ULWAR, an alternative form of Alwar { qAK ), 

ULYSSES. See Odysseus. 

• UMA5^, a district town of Russia, in the south of the 
government of Kieff, is now a small industrial and trading 
town, with 15,400 inhabitants, many of whom are Jews, 
who carry on an active trade in thf3 export of corn, spirits, 
ike. It has a remarkable park (290 acres), planted in 1796 
by the orders of Count Potocki, in connexion with which a 
gardening school is maintained. 

Uiiiafi was founded towards the beginning of the 17th century 
as a fort against life raids of tlio Tartars. The Cossacks of tho 
Ukraine, who kept it, revolted against their Polish rulers about 
1665, and liad to sustain a fierce siege. In 1674 it was plundered 
and most of its inhabitants murdered by the Ukrainians and«Turks, 
during the wars for tho hetmansliip. In 1712 its last inhabitants 
wore transferred by Peter I. to the left bank of the Dnieper. But 
by the end of the 18th century, when it again became the property 
of the I'otockis, it was rcpcopled and becamo one of the busiest 
trading towns of Little Russia. In 1768, when the Cossacks re- 
volted anew against tlieir Polish serf proprietors, they took Umafi 
and murdered most of its inhabitants. 

UMBALLA, au alternative form of AmbAlA {q.v.), 

UMBER. See Piuments, 

UMBRELLj^ now means a portable protector from 
rain, while the name parasol is given to the generally 
smaller, lighter, and more fanciful article carried by ladies 
as a sun -shade. But primarily the umbrella {omlfrellaj I tab 
dim. from Lat. umbra, shade) was a sun shade alone, — its 
original home having been in hot brilliant climates. In* 
Eastern countries fronv the earliest times the umbrella was 
one of the insignia of royalty and |30wer. On the 
sculptured remains of ancient Nineveh and Egyplj there 
are representations of kings and sometimes of lesser 
potentates going in procession with an umbrella canted 
over their heads ; and throughout Asia the umbrella had, 
and still has, something of the same significaijjfe. The 
Mahratta «princes of India had among theif titles lord of 
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the umbrella.” In 1855 the king of Burmali in addressing 
the governor-general of India termed himself “ the monarch 
who reigns over the great umbrfilla-wearing chiefs of the 
Eastern countries.” The baldachins erected over ecclesi- 
astical chairs, altars, and portals, and the canopies of 
thrones ai/d pulpits, tkc., are in their origin closely related 
to umbrellas, and have the same symbolic significance. In 
each of the basilican churches of Rome there still hangs a 
large umbrelfa. • 

Among the. Greeks tfnd* Romans the umbrella (cr/etd?, 
(TKLaSeLov, 7i%bramlum, nmhella) was used by ladies, while 
the carrying of it by men was regarded as a sign of 
effeminacy. Probably in these southern climes it never 
went out of use, and we find from allusions by ^lontaigne 
that in his day its employment as a sun-shade was quite 
common ^n Italy. The umbrella was not unknown in 
England jn the 17th century, and was already used as a 
rain protector. Michael Drayton, writing about the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, says, speaking of doves : — • 
“And, liko innbndlas, with their feathers 
^ Shield you in all sorts of weathers. ” 

Although !t was the practice to keep an umbrella in the 
coffee-Jiouscs early in the 18th century, its usg cannot have 
been very familiar, lor in 1752 Colonel Wolfe, writing 
from Paris, mentions the carrying of them there as a 
defence against both rain and sun, and wonders that they 
are not introduced into England. The traveller Jonas 
Hanway, who, died in,178G, is credited with having been 
the first Englishman who habitually carried an umbrella. 
That practice he began thirty years before his death ; at 
first he was singular, and his habit was derided, but he 
lived to see his example commonly followed. 

The umhrella a.s at first used, based on its Eastern prototype, 
was a heavy ungainly article which did not hold ■well together, and 
no little ingenuity has been ('xeTcised to bring it into the elegant, 
compact, and strong form which is now quite common. The early 
umhrella had a long handle, with ribs of whalebone or cane, very 
rarely of metal, and stretchers of cane. The jointing of the ribs 
and stretchers to the sticik uml to each other was very rough anj 
inqierfect. The covering material consisted of oiled silk or cotton, 
heavy in sulistani’c, and liable to stick together in the folds. 
Gingham soon came to be suh.stitnt(Ml for the oiled cloth, and in 
1848 William Sangstcr jiatcntcd the use of alpaca as aii umhndla 
covering material. One of the most notable inventions for com- 
bining lightness, strength, and elasticity in the ribs of umbrcllns 
was the “Paragon” rib j>atentfd by Samuel Fox in 1852. It is 
formed of a thin strip of steel rolled into a U or trough section, a 
form >^hicli gives great .streiigtli for llio weight of metal. The use 
of such' ribs, combined with the notched rings*and runners whicdi 
give a separate hinge and joint to each rib and .stretcher, and with 
the thin out t»ugh covering materials now in use, bus principally 
contributed to the strength, lightness, and elegance whi cm ordinary 
umbrellas now present. Umbrella silk is principally made at 
Lyons and Crefeid ; hut much of it is so loaded in dyeing that it 
cuts readily at the folds. Tt‘xtures of pure silk or of silk and 
alpaca mixed have better wear- resisting properties. 

UMBRIA ^OfijSpLKOL, Ovfxppoi^ Umbri). The 

early Greeks rfpplied the name 'OfifipiKyj to all central and 
northern Italy. Herodotus (iv. 49) speaks of it somewhat 
vaguely, as if it^ extended up to the Alps. The Umbrians 
probably extended across central Italy from sea to sea 
down as far as Latium. Pliny (iii. 13, 19) fells us that the 
Umbri were considered the most ancient nation of Italy 
(antiquissiijia gens Italiic), by which he probably moans, 
of the Italian stock. The Greek writers included under 
yie name of Umbria .the district known in later times 
as Piceuum. Pseudo-Scylax makes Umbria march wuth 
Samnium, and dq^cribes Ancona as a^city of Umbria, The 
Umbrians seem to have found the Siculi and Liburni 
in occupation of* the land into which they advanced, the 
fornjer holding the parts lyings towards the interior, the 
latter people the district alohg the Adriatic. The Umbrians 
were one of the chief peoples of that branch of the Indo- 
Europeanffamil 3 i which had entered Italy from 4he n')rth 
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and driven out and absorbed the older inhabitants. They 
were more closely connected with the Samnites and Oscana 
than with the Latin stock, as is shown by their language. 
Their possession of the fertile regions of upper Italy exposed 
them to the constant assaults of fresh bodies of invaders, 
pressing on over the Alps, and perhaps likewise from the 
seaboard. Their force was extended over a wide area, and 
thus too weak to withstand the attacks from various sides 
to which tliey were exposed. Thus their extensive terri- 
tory was gradually reduced by the successive encroachments 
of other peoples. First came the Etruscans, who according 
to Herodotus (i. 94) were Lydians, who established them- 
selves ill the land of the Umbrians. From which side of 
Italy they made their invasion, whether from the mouth of 
the Po or from the \vestcrn coast of what later became 
Etruria, or whether from both, wo have no means of de- 
termining. That the Umbrians did not yield without a 
struggle we cannot doubt. It w^as only after three hun- 
dred of their towns had been captured by the Etruscans 
that they succumbed. Nevertheless they still retained 
considerable influence in upper Italy, which, according to 
Strabo (v. 216), continued down to the time of the Roman 
conquest. For he says that there was a largo Umbrian 
element in the Roman colonies in the region of the Po, as 
also some Etruscan. For, according to him, the Umbrians 
and Etruscans lived in a continual rivalry for the pre- 
eminence, so that if the one people made an expedition 
northwards, the other determined not to bo outdone. So 
when the Etruscans had marched against the barbarians 
who dwelt near the Po, and had soon again been expelled 
ow'ipg to their effeminacy, the Umbrians in turn marched 
against the conquerors of the Etruscans. Jn consequence of 
this alternating struggle for these regions they planted 
many colonies, some Etruscan, others Umbrian. Most of 
the colonies were Umbrian because the Umbrians lay closer 
to the disputed territory. Thus, even though they lost 
the sovereignty, the Umbrian race probably continued to 
form a considerable portion of tho population of a wide 
extent of country. At all events, at the time of the Gaulish 
inroad tho Etruscans seem to be in possession of the mouth 
of the Po. At this time, therefore, Umbria as a state con- 
sisted of tho region bounded on tho W. by the Tiber, on 
the S. by tho Sabines, on the I^. by Piceniim and the 
Adriatic, while on tho N. it extended close up to the south- 
er A or Spine tic mouth of the Po. Scylax describes the 
Etruscans as extending from tho Tyrrhenian Sea to the 
Adriatic, and represents them as in posse.ssion of tho ancient 
Greek town qf Spina. How much farther south the 
Etruscan sw\ay had once reached we cannot determine, 
but that they had once held this region, as far as Ravenna 
at least, is rendered probable by the tradition that Ravenna 
had been founded by a colony of Thessalians who, not 
brooking the insulting treatment which they received , 
from the Etruscans, gladly admitted some Umbrians, who 
thus became the possessors of tho city. When the great 
Gaulish inroad took place at the beginning of tho 4th cen- 
tury B,(^ Etruscans and Umbrians alike suffered severely. 
Some of the Celtic tribes crossed the and formed 
permanent settlements. The Ananes settled in the 
Apennines, the Boii between tho former and tho Adriatic; 
next came the Lingoncs; and finally the Senones^ccupied 
the seaboard o| the Adriatic as far as tho Rubicon. This 
region in Roman times was known as the Ager Gallicns 
(Polybius, ii. 16). But it was not only in the north and 
west that the Umbrians had been driven back. The early 
Greeks had included under the name of Umbria* the dis- 
trict along the Adriatic, afterwards known as Picenum. 
This consisted of a fertile region, extending from beyon<| 
Ancona to the river Matrino. It is not improbable tlfcit the 
Picentes issued from the Sabine region. Tradition alleged 
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that the Picentes, led by the woodpecker (picns) of ISfars, 
marched forth to occupy what is now the March of Ancona. 
But it was probably only after a long struggle that this 
conquest was effected, for from another tradition we 
learn that the Sabines, after carrying on war against the 
Umbrians for a long time, at length vowed a sacred spring, 
and dedicated all the [>roduco of the year to the gods. 
Then at length they became victorious (Strabo, v. 250). 
Thus, by the advance of the Gauls from tlie north and the 
Picentes from the south, the Umbrians were shut off from 
the seaboard, and confined to the district known as Umbria 
in historical times. When Home began the consolidating 
of Italy, Umbria consisted of the region bounded by the 
Ager Gallicus on the N., by Etruria (the Tiber) on the 
W., by Picenum on the E., and by the Sabines on the 
S. The Umbrians kept a desperate hold of this district, 
which lies between the two arms of the Apennines. This 
position indicates of itself that they had been driven before 
stronger foes. Henceforward they })lay but an insignificant 
part in Italian history. This is explained by the physical 
formation of their country. It is an extremely mountain- 
ous region, with a few small plains between, which were 
noted for their fertility. Hence arose a number of small 
but thriving communities, none of which had the capacity 
of developing into a leading state such as Rome became for 
the Latins. Their want of seaports likewise excluded them 
from trade, the mouths of all the rivers which flowed from 
their country being in the hands of their enemies. 

Of the Umbrians’ political and municipal organization little is 
known, lu addition to the city {tofd) they seem to have had a 
larger territorial division in tli« tribus (trifu, acc.) as we ga»thcr 
from Livy (xxxi. 2, por Uinhriam (piam tribum Sapiniam vocant; 
cf. xxxiii. 37) and from the Euguhino Tables (trifor Tarsinates, vi. 
B. 54). From the fertility of their land their communities were 
very prosperous. The olive and vine flourisliod in their valleys ; 
they grew spelt ahiimlantly ; and the boars of Umbria wore famous. 
Ancient authors descTihe tlie Umbrians as leading elFeminate lives, 
and as closely resembling their Etruscan enemies in their habits 
(Theopompus, fragm. 142; I’seudo-Scymnus, 360-8). It is almost 
certain that each race inducnced and modified the other to a large 
extent. Mommsen has pointed out that the names of many towns 
in Etruria are Umbrian, a fact w'hich shows how persistent even 
after compiest was their influence in that region. On the other 
hand, wo havo conelnsive proof of strong Etrusean influences in 
Umbria. For instance, they undoubtedly borrowed tlieir alphabet 
and the art of writing from the Etruscans. Their writing runs 
from right to left. The alphabet consists of nineteen letters. It 
has no separate symbols for O, G, Q; the a.s[)irates <f> an<l x 
W’anting; on tlie oilier hand, it pos.sesses forms for Z and V, and 
has likewi.Ho the Etruscan/ (8). It also has a symbol d peculiar 
to itself for expressing the sound of palatal k when followed by 
either c or i. It i.s also very probable that they furrowed the art 
of coining money from Etruiia. Two towns arc known to liave 
issued coins, which consist entirely of bronze, and belong almost 
entirely to the seiics of irs (/rare. The most important is that of 
Tuder (Todi), wliich must have been a place of some note. It was 
a strong fortress on the left hank of tlie Tiber on the confines of 
Etruria. Iguvium (Giibhio), wliicli struck coins after the standard 
‘ of Tuder, was a strong place likewise on the western or Etruscan 
side of the Apennines. 'I’he fact that it is only in towns on the 
side next Etruria that a coinage is found indicates that it was 
I from the Etruscans they borrowed the art. The Umbpans counted 
their day from noon to noon. Ihit whether they borrowed this 
likewise from the Etruscans we do not know (IMiny, ii. 77). In 
their measuring of land they employed the vorsu^t a measure 
common to them and the Oscaiis (Frontinus, Dc Limit. ^ p. 30), 3 J of 
which Went to the Roman jugrrum. When the Romans undertook 
the comiu^t of Italy, the most feeble resi.stanee of all was offered 
to them by the Umbrians. In the great struggle between the 
Samnite confederacy and Rome Umbria played »in insignificant 
part. It is probable that all through the Second Samnite War 
their symjiatliiea w'ere altogether on the side of their Samnite 
kinsmen, and that some assistance was afforded by individual 
comrauniVes. It is not unlikely therefore that it was with a view 
to keep the Umbrians in check that the Romans planted a colony 
.it Nequinum on the Nar, wlioso inhabitants were Known us Nartes 
Interamnate.s, and who are included with the Etruscans, lapydes, 
and T^Unates in tlie list of persons ivlio wtio forbidden to bo 
nrosont at the sacred rites of Iguvium. At length in 308 B.o. the 
Umbfians made a vigorous effort to aid the Saranites, which, Imd 


it taken place earlier in the war, might havo liad the most import- 
ant influence on the issue of the .struggle. As it ivas, it came too 
late; the Etruscans had Already laid ilown their arms. The 
Umbrians, who threatened to march on Rome, were intercepted by 
Rulliaiius with the Roman army from Sumiiium on the upper 
Tiber, a stop wliich the Saiimites now broken could j^ot urovent ; 
and this was suflicient to disperse the Umbrian levies. When Hie 
Third Samnite War broke out, the Umbrians took no active part 
in its operations ; hut how their .sympathies Ikyii^ evident fi'Oin 
their affording a ready passj^ige to the Samnite army unTler Gellius 
Egnatius on its march to VUruria, ‘20f n.c. When the battle of 
Sentinum (295) finally crushed the Samnites and Ep’uscans, Um- 
bria remained in the hands of tlie Romans. Henceforward the 
]»rocess of Latinizing went on steadily, for by the 1st century n.c. 
ive find them employing the Latin nl])habctiii copies of the ancient 
sacerdotal ritual of Iguvium (see Ei^orniNE TAm.Es). We know 
that the O.scaii language only linally expired in the 1st century 
of our era, and there is no reason for ludieving that the Umbrian 
had disappeared much earlier. When the Romans compicred the 
Senoiie.s, 280 B.c., the Ager Gallicus was restored to Unibria, and 
both together formed under the empire the sixth regioii*of Italy. 

Strabo (v. 227) regards Ravenna as the boundary of Umbria. 
The Via Flaniinia passed up through it fr^m Ocriculum to Arim- 
inum, along which lay the important towns of Narnia (Narni) 
CarsuliB (Carsigliano), Mevania (Bevagna), Forum Flaminii, Nu- 
ceria, and Forum Sempronii. To the east lay Inte^r^knna (Torni), 
the probable birthplace of Tacitus, Spoletiun^ (Spoleto), and the 
most importar^ town of Canioriniini on jjie side of the Apt-uninos 
towards ricenum. On the side towards Etruria lay Tuder (Todi), 
Iguvium, which occupied a very advantageous position close to the 
main pass through the Apennines, Ameria (Amelia), and Ifispollum 
(Spello); on the Clitumniis (Clitunno) was Assisium (Assisi), the 
Idrthplace of Propertius, whilst far to the north lay Sarsina, the 
birthplace of Plautus, For tlie position o/ tlie cou,utry in the time 
of Augustus, see vol. xiii. Plate V. 

See Tahiti Kuguhinen^ 187f>; Biicholer, Umhrica^ 1883 ;*'Klrchhuff, 

Oriech. AlphaM^ 4th ed., 1887 ; Head, Ilistona Numorum^ 1887. (W. RI.) 

UMMERAPOORA, another form of Amarapura {q^v.). 

UN AO, a British district in the Lucknow division of 
Oudh, India, under the jurisdiction of the lieutenant- 
governor of the North-Western Provinces. The area of 
tho district is 1768 square mile.s, and it is bounded on 
the N. by Hardoi, E. by Lucknow, S. by Rai Baieli, and 
W. by the Ganges. Unao is very flat, and lias no features 
Qf particular interest. Rich and fertile tracts, studded 
with groves, alternate with stretches of waste land and 
plains of barren tisar^ the whole being intersected with 
small streams, the water from which is extensively used 
for irrigation. The Ganges is the only navigable river in 
the district. Tho temperature varies from about 75* to 
103* in tlio hot weather, and from 46* to 79* in tho cold 
season. The average annual rainfall is about 34 inches. 

In 1881 tlie poji^lation was 899,069 (males 461,167, remales 
437,902); ofthe.se 830,342 were Hiiidus, 68,677 Mohammedans, 
and 49 Christians. Unao, the ca])ital and administrative head- 
q^uarters, 9 miles north-east of Cawnporo, had 9509 inhabitants. 
The cultivated area of Unao amounted in 1885-86 to 598,131 acres, 
and 289,356 acres were returned as cultivahle. The ])rincipal crops 
arc rice, wheat, and other food grains, (;otton, sugar-cane, and in- 
digo. Tho cultivation is mainly dependent on irrigation. The 
principal exports arc grain of all kinds, gur, ghi, tobacco, and a 
little indigo and saltpetre; and tho chief imports are piece goods, 
salt, iron, cotton, spices, &c. The gross revenue of the district 
in 3885-86 amounted to .£183,083, the land yielding £144,914. 
During the fnutiny of 1857-58 Unao was the scene of several severe 
engagements between General Havelock’s little arif.y and tho rebels. 
On the death of Rdjii Jasa Sinh, one of tho leading rebels, and tho 
capture of his t\/o sons, the whole family estates were confiscated, 
and the villages either restored to their former owners or given to 
other landholders for their loyalty. 

UNDULATORY THEORY. 8ee Optics &nd Wave 
Theory. 

UNGVAR, chief town of the county Ung, in tljje north- 
east of Hungary, stanrds on the river Ung. It is the seat 
of the bishop of MunkAcs, and has a fine Greek cathedral, 
an episcopal seminary, a lyceum, a gymnasium, and also 
a teachers* college, a county hall, and* an interesting 
ancient castle. The town Snd district produce good ^ine 
in large quantity, and abound in mineral springs. There 
is a good trade in timber and china clay. The jy^pulation 
in 1886 ^as 13,460. 
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UNICORN, an animal with one horn. The name is 
applicable and has sometimes been^applied to the rhinoceros, 
which is, for example, the Suniatran unicorn of Marco 
Polo. But the figure usually associated with the name is 
the well-known heraldic one of an animal with the form 
of*a horse or ass, save that a long straight horn with spiral 
twistings, ^like the tusk of the narwhal, projects from its 
forehead.# Tlfe belibf in the existence of a one-horncd 
animal of this kind goes back to •Aristotle {Part, An.y iii. 
p. 663), who Barnes as one-horned the oryx and the 
Indian ass.* Later descriptions of the Indian unicorn, 
that of A'^lian {Nat, An.^ xvi. 20), are plainly influenced 
to some extent by accounts of the rhinoceros, but the 
authority of Aristotle determined the general form ascribed 
to the animal. The twisted horn, of which iElian already 
speaks, s#ems to have been got by referring to Aristotle^s 
unicorn actual specimens taken from the narwhal ; see 
Yule’s Marco Polo^ ii. 273. The ancient and mediieval 
loro of the subject may be seen in Bochart, llierozoicon^ 
iii. 26. The familiar legend that the unicorn could be 
taken onl}» by the aid of a virgin obtained currency 
through the *Phyig,ologus (see vol. xix. p. 7). The English 
Bible,# following the {^eptuagint {ixov6K€pm)f renders the 
Hebrew r^m (^^"') by “ unicorn.” But two horns are 
ascribeci to the in Dent, xxxiii. 1 7, and the Hebrew 
word reappears in Arabic as the name of the larger ante- 
lopes, probably the AutUope letccoryx^ while in Assyrian the 
rimu appears to be the wild ox. There are recent fossil 
remains* in the Lebanon both of lios pinmigenhts and Bison 
urus, though hpth have been long extinct in Palestine. 

UNITARIAN LSM. I'he term U nitarianisra in its widest 
sense includes certain lines of the great religious and theo- 
logical movement or revolution of the Reformation in the 
1 6th century, when this is regarded as the commencement 
of the process of the humanization of theology and ethics on 
the basis of the autonomy of the human mind. In another 
sense the term stands for a set of theological opinions, 
more or less variable, and yet in their general drift coi^ 
nected, some of them as old as Christianity, and one 
section of which only is indicated by the term when used 
as synonymous with Antitrinitarianism. But there is 
another meaning of the term, a still narrower one, and to 
Unitarianism in this sense this article must be confined. 
We must limit ourselves to a brief account of Unitarianism 
as it 'appears in ecclesiastical organizations in separation 
from tlie orthodox churches. This treatment of the sub- 
ject is of course incomplete, and would be misleading were 
the iycompfeteness not expressly announced. For a 
marked feature of the late history of the Unitarian 
churches is the growing tendency they exhibit of working 
out to their logical results some of the wider principles of 
the Reformation to which they ultimately owe their origin, 
rather than tjie design of formulating and propagating 
systems of theology. To not a few modern Unitarian 
leaders the bond which connects them with a specifically 
Unitarian organization is the spirit and tendency of the 
larger movement for which it happens to prjvide freer play 
than the orthodox churches, while they repudiate the im- 
putation of belonging to* a dogmatic sect. Modern Uni- 
tarians hape also, both in Europe and America, emphati- 
cally and successfully resisted the inclination of some of 
their number to lay down, though in the most general 
terms, a^creed of Unitarianism. Indeed, in opposing this 
inclination, it might sometimes seem as if the only essen- 
tial aiijcle of Unitarianism were the maintenance of free 
inquiry in religiftn, — an impression, however, which a care- 
ful itudy of the history of ynitatian thought would remove. 
In the same way such a study would show that Unitarian 
churches are in agreement on many points of doctrine with 
early and recentf theologians of all churches and ibets. 
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This brief sketch of Unitarianism, as it has appeared 
in organized religious societies, takes us into but a few 
countries, and covers but a limited space of time. Poland, 
Transylvania, England, and America are the only countries 
in which Unitarian congregations have existed in any 
numbers or for any length of time. Elsewhere, either the 
law of the land has rendered their existence impossible, or 
they have been unnecessary in consequence of the substan- 
tial adoption by the existing churches of their principles 
and doctrines. The former was the case in Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and England in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
the latter to a certain extent in England in the 18th cen- 
tury, still more in Germany in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
and in Holland in the present century, as also to a largo 
extent in France in the Reformed Church. 

Poland (1565-1658). — Tlie UiiitariaiiH, uiuler tlio names of Arians, 
Samosatenians, Pinczowiurifl, were formed into a separate church in 
1565 by their exclusion as Antitrinitarians from the synods of the 
Trinitarian Protestants. Very early in the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in Poland individuals had arrived at hetcrotlox opinions on 
baptism and the Trinity, very much under the influence of the 
heterodox Italian refugees in Switzerland, some of whom visited 
Poland (Lelio Sozzini, 1551 and 1558 ; Paul Alciati, 1561 ; G. V. 
Gentile, 1561 ; Biandrata, 1555). Gonesius and Gregory Pauli 
were the first to openly preach Antitrinitarian doctrine. After their 
separation from the orthodox, the Polish Unitarians developed 
divergent views as to the nature of Christ, as to the lawfulness of 
paying divine worship to Him, as to the subjects of baptism (infants 
or adults), and as to the relation of Christians to the state. On the 
first point some were Arians and others Humanitarians, wliilo those 
who claimed divine worship for Christ were called Adorantea and 
those of the opposite view Nonadorantes, Ancmoch in llio history 
of the xiarty was made by the arrival of Fausto Sozzini at Cracow in 
157^ (see Socinus). He succooded in converting the great majority 
of the churches to his views and in silencing the dissentients. 
Henceforth the Polish Unitarians adopted the Socinian practice of 
paying worship to Christ, the Socinian view of the necessity of 
baptism and of the Christian’s duty towards the state. They 
rapidly became a numerous and powerful body in Poland, distin- 
guished by the rank of their adherents, the ability and learning of 
their scholars, the excellence of their scliools, and tlie sujieriority 
and wide circulation of their theological literature. Racow, the 
theological centre of the Sociniaiis, with its school and printing 
presses, obtained a world-wide fame. It was there that the 
Racovian Catcchiam was published (1605 in the Polish language, 
1608 in German, and 1609 in Latin). But before the death of 
Fausto Sozzini (1604) the situation of the Unitarians became more 
difticult, and in 1611 the Jesuits obtained their first open triumph 
over them. In the rapid course of the Catholic reaction, which 
was not resisted by the orthodox Protestants as long as the 
Socinian heretics only suffered, the church and school at Lublin, 
the most important place next to Racow, were first put down (1627), 
and Racow, with its church, school, and printing-press suffered 
the same fate in 1638. The final blow to the whole body followed 
in 1658, when all adherents of “the Arinn and Anabaptist sect” 
wore commanded to (juit the kingdom within two years. A few 
renounced their faith, but tlie large majority fled into Transylvania, 
Prussia, Silesia, Hollaml, and England. 

(1568-1 887). — Next to Poland Transylvania was the 
most important seat of Unitarianism. It was there the name was 
first useu by tlie sect as its own designation, and it is there only 
that the .sect has had a continuous existence down to our own time. ' 
It is generally considered that the Italian refugee Biaiidiata was 
the founder of Traiisylvaiiiaii Unitarianism, but the present repre- 
sentatives of the body claim for it a nobler and domestic origin. 
Biandrata attended John Sigismuiid as a pliysician in 1563, and 
under his iiiHuenco Unitarianism made rapid progress. In 1568 
its professors, favoured by the king and many magnates, after 
separating from the orthodox church, constituted tliomselvos a 
distinct body under the distinguished man Francis David, who is 
now regarded as the apostle of true Transylvanian Unijpiianism. 
Their principal centre was Klausenburg (Kolozsvar), where they 
had a large eiiureli, a college, and a printing-press. But the same 
conflict between a more radical and a more conservative tendency' 
which appeared amongst the Unitarians of Poland greatly disturbed 
the churches of Transylvania, particularly with regard to the 
worship of Christ. On the side of the Adorantes was Bianijrata, and 
on that of the Nonadorantes David. The party of David succumbed 
to force and fraud, and he himself died in prison a martyr to his 
convictions. Gradually the Socinian view prevailed, though in 
1618 an old order to worship Christ required reinforcemei;^. In^ 
the latter half of the 18th. century the more logical view of David 
entirely disappeared. Under the Austrian dynasty the Unitaftans 
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often exposed to great trials, until Joscpli II. secured to them 
their rights and privileges. An official confession of faith of the 
year 1787 remains, with some modifications, essentially Socinian. 
But of late years the Transylvanian Unitarians have been in close 
relation with their co-religionists in England and America, some 
of the ministers having been educated at Manchester New College, 
and in conse<juence their theology is becoming essentially modern. 
The number of members was 82,000 in 1789, in 1847 40,000, dis- 
tributed in 104 parishes with 120 pastors. Their present number 
is 53, 539 ill 106 iiarishes. Their chief centres are Kolozsvar, Thorda, 
and Keresztur, where they liave excellent schools. 

Enijlaiid (1773-1887). — For, two and a half centuries previous to 
the rise of organized Unitarianism in England, ojiinions commonly 
called by this name found numerous individual advocates and some 
martyrs. John Bidle (1615-62) published catechisms of Unitarian 
doctrine, translati'd Socinian works, and publicly discussed and 
preached an English form of Soeiiiiauism. But the severity of tho 
law against Antitrinitarians, con])led with the gradual growth of 
fn c opinion in the Established Church and amongst tho Presby- 
terian congregations, made the formation of separate Unitarian 
churches impossible, and, as was felt, less necessary for another 
hundred years. Tlie adoption of a completely Humanitarian view 
of Christ’s person by a few solitary individuals (Lardner 1730, 
Priestley 1767, Lindsey 1773), assisted by tho awakened earnest- 
ness of the time, led to their formation. Lindsey resigned a valu- 
able living in Yorkshire, and gathered the first professedly Uni- 
tarian chnreh in London. Other clergymen followed his example, 
and amongst the Presbyterians several ministers, like Joseph 
Priestley, exchanged their Ariaii for Humanitarian views. This 
proeess went on with deep permaneiit effects in some of the Dissent- 
ing academies. In tho year 1791 was formed the Unitarian Book 
Society for the distribution of literature, and several provincial asso- 
l iations originated about the same time. In 1 806 the Unitarian Fund 
Society was established, with tho object of promoting Unitarian 
Christianity by direct mission work. In 1818 arose another society 
for protecting the edvil rights of Unitarians. These various 
.societies were consolidated in 18*25 under the name of tho British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, which has now its headquarters 
in the building formerly u.scd as Lindsey’s cbat)el and resilience in 
Essex Street, London. Early in this century nearly tho whole of 
the old Prc.sbvterian congregations, which, unlike those of tho 
Baptists and Independents, had undogmatic trust-deeds, j)as.sed 
through tho stages of Arminianism and variou.s forms of Arianism 
into Socinianism in its peculiar English and mainly Prio.stleiau 
form. The jicnal laws against Antitriniturianism, which had long 
been obsolete, were repealed in 1813, and in 1844 the right of Uni- 
tarians to tlio cliapels which tlicy held in succession from their 
Presbyterian forefalbers was legally secured to them by the Dis- 
senters’ Chapels Act witliout altering their undogmatic tru8t-dced.s. 
Though these congregations, j)oj)ularly known as Unitarian, on 
principle declined to restrict the progress of thonglit by imposing 
on either their ministers or members any dogmatic statements of 
bidief, the generality of them adopted witli some modifications the 
theological system of Priestley, which was a combination of Lockeks 
philosoi»hy with the crudest rationalistic supernaturalism. With 
the rise of a more spiritual idiilosophy in Germany, which boro 
fruit in England and America before the close of the second decade 
of tho century, the tlieology of English Unitarianism underwent a 
radical change, very much in the first instance umlcr the influence 
of Dr Channiiig’s writings. Without at all sacrificing its critical 
and rational bent, a dee[)er emotional and spiritual element was 
introduced into it, which gradually, at tho cost of some years of 
internal corifiict, dispossessed the purely external and super- 
naturalistic Socinian and Priestleian legacy. English Unitarian 
theology was thereby brought into clo.se sympathy with modern 
‘.scientific theology in Germany and eksewhere. This great and 
saving tran.sformation was mainly duo directly to James Martineau, 
J. J. Taylcr, and J. H. Thom, aided by tho writings of Channiiig 
• and then of Theodore Parker. One consequence of the greater sub- 
stantial agreement of the present theology of the larger number of 
the Unitarian churches with the scientific theology of the century i.s 
that not a few representatives of these churches disclaim tho name 
Unitarian as one tending to perpetuate divisions which have really 
no right to continued existence. Tho main reason for continued 
.separation /‘rom the larger liberal churcdies, whether Est-ablished or 
Dissenting, earnestly urged by many Unitarians of this class, is tho 
use in those churches of thoologieul formularies whi^ inoderfl theo- 
logy regards as of historic interest only. The number of congrega- 
tions in England and Wales generally described as Unitarian is 
about 300, nearly half of which date from between 1662 and 1760, 
and ncarly»all of wdiich have undogmatic trust-deeds. Their consti- 
tution is purely congregational. For the education of their ministers 
they have Manchester New College, London (strictly undenomin- 
ational), tlio Unitarian Home Missionary Board, Manchester, and 
Carmailbcn College, supported and managed by tho Presbyterian 
Hoar(^.in Ix)ndon,Tjut practically lnde])endent and Unitarian. Tho 
organs of tho body are Tht hiquirtr^ Tlic Christian Lifc^ The Uni* 
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tarian Herald (weeklies), and The Christian llefoniur (monthlpr). 
In Scotland there are 7 Unitry’ian congregations and 2 Universalist, 
the latter being, as in America, Unitarian in doctrine. In Ireland 
the number is about 40, being nearly all I'resbyterian in constitu- 
tion. They arc much stronger in the north than in the south of 
Ireland. In tho north Aiititriuitariaii views began to ttpread about 
1750; but the first congregation at Dublin traces its Unitarianism 
back to 'rhomas Emlyn, who was imprisoned for his opinions 

in 1702 at tlio instigation of orthodox DisseKters*. • ^ 

United States (1815-18S7y--ln the United States Unitarianism 
had no organized existence previous* to 7815, and a.s in England at 
the ]>resent time tho name ha.s always covered great ^lifl'crcnccs of 
opinion w'ithin a common outline of belief or common drift of 
religious thought. Historical Aimirican Unitarianism represent^ 
“ the liberal wiiigof the Congregational body.” Of tho existing 370 
churches 120 or more were originally tho parish cliurchcs founded 
by the Puritan Congregationalista, which, like the Presbyterian 
congregations in England, ]msscd gradually from Calvinism through 
Arminianism to Unitarianism, of wbiidi Harvard Collt^e became 
the spiritual centre. In 1812 tlicrc was but.one church \n America 
professedly Unitarian (that of King’s Cliapid, Boston), though the 
ministers of Boston geiniially held Unitarian views. In 1816 
Belsham’.s account of the “State of the Unitarian Churches in 
America” (in his Li/c of Lindsnj, London, 1812) led to a controversy, 
the issue of wliich was the distinct avowal of Unitarian princi[)le8 
on the part of tlie liberal clergy of New England. iDr Clianniiig 
came forward as the prophet and chaminon ofi American Unitar- 
ianism, though»-tho onler ho grew the ivorc emphatically «ho re- 
pudiated sectarianism in every form. Tlio Congregational body 
w'ns thereby split into two .sections, one of w hich styled themselves 
Unitarian Congregationalists. Jii 1825 the American l^iitariaii 
Association was formed, mainly for the dilTiiHion of ‘Unitarian 
literature and the support of poor congregations. At that time 
tho Unitarian churches numbered about 122. ’Ihwnty years later 
they were .some 280, wliile now they are about 370. The theological 
colleges of the body are the Divinity Scliool of Harvard University, 
which is, like Manchester New College, nndenomimitional, and the 
Theological School of Meadville. As in England so in America 
the theology of Unitarians has passed through marked changes, 
wliich have been attended by conflicts more or less acute. From 
1815 to about 1836 a Biblical, semi-rationalistic semi-super- 
naturalistic theology prevailed, in the heart of W’hich Channing’s 
elevated etliical ideas were fermenting and slowly jtreparing a new 
birth. From 1836 forces such as Biblical criiicihin, Carlylo and 
Emerson’s “transcendentalism,” and Theodore Paiker’s “absolute 
religion” opened tho era of modern theology, bringing America ii 
Uliitarianism into living touch wdth the philosopliy and theology 
of Germany. An elfort in 1866 to bring the right and left wings 
of tho body into a closer confederation with a more pronounced 
profc.ssion of Christianity led to tho formation of a Free Religious 
Association on the broad basis of tho love of truth and goodnes.s. 
In tho Western States the .same controversy as to tho basis of reli- 
gions a.ssociation has been raging for more than ten year». In May 
1886 a resolution was pa.ssed by the Wc.stern Unitarian Conference 
by a majority of more tbiiii three-fourths adojiting a purely ethical 
and non theologicaUbasis. This led to a split in tho body, and 
tho formation of a new Western Association on a distinctly Christian 
platform. Tho left wing of American Unitarians sho^ greater .sym- 
patliy with recent scientific speculation and le.s8 fear of pantheistic 
theories than is the case w’ith English Unitarians. Tho organs of 
the body aro The Unitarian Jlcvicro (Boston), The Christian Jiegister 
(Boston), and The Unitarian (Chicago). 

fAt^rature.—Or\ ITnUarlatiIsm In general, aeu Took, Der Socinianismus, Kiel, 
1847; WHllHce, Antitrinitarian Biograph]/, London, 1850; UmtaHanism exhibited 
in its Actual Condition^ edited by J. R. Heard, London, 184(). On Socinianism and 
Unitarlani.Mn In I’oland and Transylvania ; tho above woiku; tVe historical sketch 
of ThomaM Rees in Ida translation of tho Jiacovian Catechism, London, 1818; 
J. J. Tayler in Theological Review, Jnn. 18r)9; Report of an Official Visit to 
Transi/trama, hy Alexander Gordon, London, 1879. On Unitarianism In Kngland : 
Wallace's and Beard’s works; J. J. Tayler, A Retrospect of the Religious Life 
of Kngland^ London, 1846, 3d ed., 1876 ; James Maitiiieuil, The Three Stages 
of Unitarian Theology, London, 1869 ; Bonei-Muuiy, Early Sources of English 
Unitarian ChristianHy, Knglinh trans., London, 1884; Unilanan Chnstianity, 
Ten Lectures on the Positive Aspects of Unitarian Thought and Doctrine, with 
preface by Rev. J. Martineau, D,l>., London, 1881. On Unitarianism iu 
America : Kock ; Beard ; J. H. Allen, Our Liberal Movement in Theology, 2d ed., 
Boston, 1883; The Year-Book of tht Unitarian Congregational Churches for 1887, 
Boston, 1886; Count Goblet d’Alvlellu, The Contemporary Evolution of Religious 
Thought in England, America, and India, English trans., 1885. (J. F. S.) 

UNITAS FRATRUM. See Moravian Brethren. ’ 
UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST, a body of Pro- 
te.stant Christians in the United States of America, which 
in 1886 included 4332 organized churches (4078 in 1877), 
185,103 members (143,8^^1 in 1877), 1378 itinerant 
ministers, 890 local preachers, 3*1 69 Sunday schools, \i^th 
28,547 teachers and 179,729 scholars. Tho total value of 
church prjiperty held by the denomination was $3,945,064; 
the sum raised for salaries, church building expenses, col- 
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leges, missions, and the like made a total of $842,700. The 
organization of the church is Episcopal (six bishops, two 
of them missionary), but its polity combines features of 
the Methodist, Congregational, and Presbyterian systems. 
The creed may bo described as Arminian. The members 
are prohibited from joining secret societies, and from using 
albohol or etigaging in its manufacture or sale. In con- 
nexion wRh*the»doi 4 ominatiuii are a theological institution 
(39 students), ten colleges, and i^ine academies or semin- 
aries of a highe^' grade, ^v»th^2 professors, G4 other teachers, 
and 2486 sl^idents. There are 49 annual conferences, 16 of 
them in the United States. Two missions in the Sherbro 
country in West Africa have 6 American missionaries, 9 
churches, and *2631 members; in Germany there are 10 
German missionaries, with 20 churches and 615 members. 

The doiipmination originat(Ml in tlwi labours of P. W. Otterbeiu 
(1720-181?), a native of Oeriiiaiiy, who came as a miHsioniiry to 
Lancaster, 'pa., in 1752, ami bettlcd at Baltimore in 1774. He 
heeiimo associated with Martin Boelim, a Mennonito preaclier, and 
also co-operated with th<^ Methodist pivacluTs when they came to 
Pennsylvania. The first annual conference was held in 1800. 

UNITER) KINGDOM, Thk, of Gkkat Britain and 
Ireland is the official title, adopted in 1801, now applied 
to England, Scofland, and Ireland (see Gre^t Britain). 
The total area is retuflied as 77,057,065 acres, or 121,339 


Counties. 1 

• 

I’opulatlonjM.I’ s'j 
in 1 SSI. 1 1SS5 . 1 

England. 


: 

Bedford .T... 

149,f73 

3 ' 

Berks ^ 

218,3(53 

,5 1 

BuekinKliTin 

170,:523 

.3 1 

Cunihri<it;e #. 

185, .591 

4 

Chester 

644,0.37 

13 1 

Cornwall 

3 30,(586 

7 1 

Cuinborland 

250,647 

6 

Derby 

461,914 

9 

Devon 

603,595 

13 

Dorset 

191,028 

4 

Dm hum 

8(57,258 

16 

Essex 

576,134 

11 

(iloiieesler 

572, 133 

11 

Hants 

.59.3,170 

12 

Hereford 

121,062 

3 

fieri fold 

203,069 

4 

Hiintin^^don 

59,191 

2 

Kent 

977,703 

19 

I.ancusler 

.3,451,441 

57 

I.elcester 

321,2.58 

6 

Lincoln 

469,919 

11 

.Middlesex 

2,920,485 

47 

.Monmoutli 

211,2(57 

4 

Norfolk 

444,749 

10 

Noi tiluinpton* 

272,555 

7 

Non liurnliei land 

4 ;! 1,086 

H 

Notiln^diam 

Oxford:. 

.391,815 

7 

179,559 

4 

Rutland* 

21,434 

1 

Sliroiishire 

248,014 

5 

.Somer.set 

4(59,109 

10 

Staffonl A 

981,013 

17 

Sutfolk... 

3.5(5,893 

8 

Surrey 

1,43(5,899 

22 1 

SusNex 

490.505 

9 

Wiirw lek 

737,3.39 

14 

Westmoreland 

(J4,I91 

! 1 

Wilts 

2.58,9(5.5 

1 1 

WoreoMti-r 

;580,2s.3 

1 _.S 1 

Voi k 

2,S86,.564 

I 0 2 

• 

24,613,926 

460 

Walks. 



Anglesey 

51,410 

1 1 

Breeori •. 

,57,746 

1 1 

CarUlnan 

70,270 

1 1 

Cunmirthen 

124,8(54 

3 1 

Carnarvon 

11 9, .34 9. 

^ i 

Denbigh 

111,740 

• 3 

Flint 

80,587 

2 

(numorp;an # 

511,4.33 

10 

Mei lonelh 

52,038 

1 

MontRomi ry 

05,718 

2 

I^mbroke 

91,824 

2 

Raduur ^ 

23,528 

1 


J,;JOO,.513 

30 

England lyid Wales... 

25,974,439 

490 

Scotland. 



Abcr<fcen 

267,990 

4, 

Argyll 

76,4(58 

1 

Ayr 

• 217,519 

4 

Danff 

62,736 

1 


Counties. 


Popululion .M.P.s 
in 1881. 188i] 


Kei’wlek 

Uure 

('ivithness 

(Mackmatiiiiiu 

Dinnbiirton 

L'unifiieH 

Ediiiburjfh 

Eli^ln 

Fife 

Fui fnV 

HacUlin^fton 

Inve^’ne^s 

Kinenullne 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark 

LinlUti^'ow 

Nairn 

Orkney ainl Sliellaiid. 

IVebles 

I’ertb 

ifenfrcw 

Ross Hiid ('rninarty ... 
Itn.xlmi ^ll 

Selkiik 

srlilin^; 

.Siitberliind 

Wigtown 


IlCKLAND. 


Antrim 

Arnuigb 

Carlow 

Cavan 

Clare 

Coik 

Donegal 

Down 

Dublin 

Fennuiiagli . 

Cnlway 

Kerry 

K ildaic 

Kilkenny 

King'N 

Leitrim 


London leii>.. 

Longfoid 

Loutli 

Mayo 

Meatli 

.Monagliaii 

Queen’s 

Hosconimon... 

•^11 go 

'flpperary#.... 

Tyrone 

Waterford 

Westmeath.... 

Wexford 

Wicklow 

• 


SA.SIL' 

17,(K*7 

SH.Hi;.'’* 

2.'>,d8b 

7u,:j:i.i 

7(5,110 

381»,1(>4 

43,7hS 

i7i,o;n 

2(5(5,3(50 

3S,.^02 

00,1:4 
;ji,4r4 
(5,(597 , 
42.127 I 
904, -112 ; 
4 5, .7 in 
10,4 
(;L74;» 
I3,S22 
129,007 
2(53,5574 
78,047 
f>3,442 
2*»,.'»(;4 
11 2, 145 
2S.:57(» 
38,(511 
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421,943 

103,177 

40,5(58 

129,47(5 

141,457 

495,607 

206.03.5 
272,107 
418,910 

84,879 

242.005 
201,039 

75,804 

99,531 

72,852 

90,372 

180,632 

1(54,991 

61,009 

77,684 

245,212 

87,4(59 

102,748 

7.3,124 

132,490 

111,578 

199,612 

197,719 

112,768 

71,798 

123,854 

70,386 


5,174,836 


United Kingdom 134,884,848j (561 
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square miles, — England and Wales embracing 37,370,041 
acres (whereof Wales 4,721,633), Scotland 19,467,077, 
and Ireland 20,819,947. The accompanying table gives 
the population of the counties according to the census of 
1881, and their parliamentary representation as determined 
by the Redistribution Act of 1885. In the enumeration of 
tlie Scottish members of parliament, groups of burghs are 
included in the counties containing the burghs whence 
they are respectively named, while it is to bo observed that 
Kinross county is united with Clackmannan, Nairn with 
Elgin, and Selkirk with Pcebhhs. The addition of the 
nine university representatives (England, 5 ; Scotland, 2 ; 
Ireland, 2) brings the total inember.sliip of the House of 
Commons to 670. 

For the Islands in the Briti.sh Seas the figures are as 
follows Isle of Man — 141,263 acres, j30pulation 53, .558; 
Channel Islands — 48,322 acre.s, i)opuIation 87,702. 

UNITED PRESJfYTERLVN CHURCH, The, in point 
of numbers the third of the Presbyterian organizations of 
Scotland, was formed in 1847 by the union of the United 
Sece.ssion and Relief Churches (see below). The doctrinal 
standards are those of the other Presbyterian churches of 
Scotland, and the fornuila employed at the ordination of 
ministers is similar to that of the Established and Free 
Churches ; but adherence to the doctrinal standards is 
professed in view of the Declaratory Act of 1879, accord- 
ing to which signatories “are not required to approve of 
anything in the standards of the church which teaches or 
is supposed to tea(di compulsory or persecuting and intol- 
erant principles in religion,” and are allowed freedom of 
opinion on all points which, in the judgment of the church, 
do nut enter into the substance of the faith. The denomina- 
tion in 1887 consisted of 32 presbyteries and 564 congrega- 
tions (518 in 1847), with a total membership of 182,063 
(175,()G6 in 1878; 178,195 in 1883), thus representing 
about 14 per cent, of the population of Scotland. The 
number of baptisms in 1886 was 9894; there were 887 
Sunday schools, with 11,994 teachers and 97,535 scholars, 
besides 788 advanced Bible classes, with 30,535 scholars. 
The total income of the church in 1886 was £373,545 
(average for ten years from 1877 to 1886, £375,660) ; of 
this total £237,.300 was ordinary congregational income, 
and .£136,245 missionary and benevolent income. The 
average stipend paid to each minister was £259, IGs. lOd. 
There is a divinity hall in Edinburgh with 4 professors and 
(.session 1887-88) 114 students. The term of study is 
three years. The United Presbyterian Church has missions 
in .Jamaica (a, synod with four presbyteries), Trinidad, 
Kaffraria, Old Calabar, India, China, Japan, and Spain. 
The mission staff consists of 60 ordained Europeans, 22 
ordained natives, 8 medical missionaries, 3 European evan- 
gelists, and 19 female missionaries. Under these are 502 
native evangelists, teachers, and other helpers. In 1886 • 
the membership of the native congregations was 13,214 
(10,215 in 1881). In Jamaica there is a theological in- 
stitution. At the end of 1875 the denomination had 620 • 
congregation.s, with 190,242 members, but in June 1876 
98 of its congregations in England, with 20,207 members, 
were incorporated with the English Presbyterian Church. 

History. — (1) United Secesnion C/turr/f.- The general 
causes which led to the first great secession ftrom the 
Churcli of Scotland as by law established in 1688 have 
already* been briefly indicated under PjtESBYTKKiANisM 
(sec vol. xix. p. 685 ; compare also Scotland, Church 
OF, vol. xxi. p. 536 sq.). Its immediate occasion rose out 
of an Act of Assembly of 1732 which abolished The last 
remnant of popular election by enacting that, in cases 
where patrons might neglect or decline to exercise their, 
right of presentation, the minister was to be chosetf, not 
by the congregation, but only by the elders and Protestant 
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heritors. The Act itself had been passed by the Assembly, 
although the presbyteries to which it had been previously 
submitted as an overture had disapproved of it by a 
large majority ; and in accordance with a previous Act 
(1730), which had taken away even the right of complaint, 
the protests of tlio dissentient majority were refused. In 
the following October Ebenezer Erskjne (q.v.), minister 
of Stirling, who happened to be moderator of the synod 
of Perth and Stirling, preached a synod sermon, in the 
course of which ho took occasion to refer to the Act in 
question as in his opinion unscripturaland unconstitutional.^ 
Some of his expressions were objected to by members of 
synod because “ tending to disquiet the peace of the church 
and impugning several Acts of Assembly and proceedings 
of church judicatories,” and after long and keen debate it 
was resolved that he should be censured for them. This 
judgment, on appeal, was aftirmed by the Assembly in 
May 1733, whereupon Erskine i)rotested to the effect that 
ho held himself still at liberty to teach the same truths 
and to testify against the same or similar evils on every 
proper occasion. This protest, in which ho was joined by 
William Wilson, Alexander MoncriefT, and James Fisher, 
ministers at Perth, Abernethy, and Kinclaven respectively, 
was regarded by the Assembly as contumacious, and the 
commission of Assembly was ordered to procure its re- 
tractation or to proceed to higher censures. In November 
accordingly the protesting ministers were severed from 
their charges, their churches declared vacant, and all min- 
isters of the church prohibited from employing them in 
any ministerial function. Tliey replied by protesting that 
they still adhered to the [)rinciples of the church, thp^ugh 
now obliged to “ make a secession from the prevailing 
party in ecclesiastical courts,” maintaining their continued 
right to discharge all the duties of the ministerial and 
pastoral oflice “ according to the word of God, the Con- 
fession of Faith, and the constitution of the church,” 
and appealing to the “first free, faithful, and reforming 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland.” In De- 
cember 1733 they formally constituted themselves into a 
presbytery, but for some time their meetings were devoted 
almost entirely to prayer and religious conference. In 
1734 they i)ubli8lied their first “ testimony,” with a state- 
ment of the grounds of their secession, which made pro- 
minent reference to the doctrinal laxity of previous General 
Assemblies. In 1736 they proceeded to exercise “judicial 
powers” as a church court, published a “judicial testi- 
mony,” and began to organize churches in various parts 
of the country. Having been joined by four other min- 
isters, including the well-known Ealph Erskine, they 
appointed Mr Wilson professor of divinity. For these 
acts proceedings were again instituted against them in 
the Assembly, with the result that, having disowned the 
, authority of that body in an “ act of declinature,” they 
wore in 1740 all deposed and ordered to be ejected from 
their churches. Meanwhile the members of the “Associate 
Presbytery ” and its adherents steadily increased, until in 
1745 there were forty-five congregations under its jurisdic- 
tion, and it was reconstituted into an “ Associate Synod.” 
A violent controversy arose the same year respecting the 
religious clause of the oath taken by burgesses in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Perth (“I profess and allow with 
my heart the true religion presently professed within this 
realm and authorized by the laws thereof and resulted 
in April 1747 in a “breach,” when two bodies were 
formed, each claiming to be the “Associate Synod”; 
those who condemned the swearing of the burgess oath as 
sinful came to be popularly known as “ Antiburghers,” 
^while the other party, who contended that abstinence from 

^ The passiiij? of the Act was certainly unconstitutional ; it was 
roscraded in “ because not made according to former Acts.” 
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it should not be made a term of communion, were desig- 
nated “ Burghers.” The Antiburghers not only refused 
to hold further friendly conference with the others, but 
ultimately went so far as to pass sentences of deposition 
and the greater excommunication on the Erskines and 
other ministers who held the opposing view. « 

The Associate (Antiburgher) Synod held its first meeting 
in Edinburgh in the house of Adam ,Gii> {q.v.y' on April 
10, 1747. It grew wifli considerable rapidity, and in 
1788 had ninety-four settled charges in Great Britain and 
nineteen in Ireland, besides a i)resbytery in America. For 
purposes of organization it was formed in that year into 
four provincial synods, and took the name of “The 
General Associate Synod.” The “ new light"” controversies 
as to the province of the civil magistrate in matters of 
religion led to the publication of a revised Jestimony 
in the “ voluntary ” sense in 1804, and in coosequence 
M^Cric, the historian of Knox, with three other brethren, 
withdrew to form the Constitutional Associate Presbytery. 

The Associate (Burgher) Synod held its first meeting 
at Stirling on June 16, 1747. The number of congrega- 
tions under its charge rapidly increased, and within thirty 
years there were presbyteries in connexion with it in Ireland 
and North America, as well as thrdaghout Scotland. In 
1782 the American presbyteries took the designation of 
the Associate Reformed Church in America. About the 
year 1795 the “voluntary” controversy respecting the 
power of the civil magistrate in matters of ^religion arose 
within this synod also, and a large majority was found to 
have adopted “new light ” views. This led in 1799 to 
the secession of the “ Associate Presbytehy,” which in 
1805 took the designation of the Associate Synod or 
Original Burgher Synod.- 

In 1820 the General Associate or Antiburgher Synod 
(to the number of 129 congregations*^) united with the 154 
congregations of the Associate or Burgher Synod. The 
body thus constituted, “The United Secession Church,” 
had increased by 1847 to 400 congregations, the whole of 
which united in that year with the Relief Synod to form 
the United Presbyterian Church. 

(2) Relief Church. — The Presbytery of Relief was con- 
stituted in 1761 by three ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, one of whom was Thomas Gillespie (y.v.), who 
had been deposed by the Assembly in 1752 fbr refusing 
to take part in the intrusion of unacceptable ministers. 
The number of congregations under its charge increased 
with considerable rapidity, and a Relief Synod was 
formed in 1773, which in 1847 had under ito jurisdiction 
136 congregations; of these 118 united with the United 
Secession Church in that year. The Relief Church issued 
no distinctive “ testimonies,” and a certain breadth of view 
was shown in the formal declaration of their terms of 
communion, first made in 1773, which allowed occasional 
communion with those of the Episcopal and Independent 
persuasion who are “ visible saints.” A Relief theological 
hall was instituted in 1824. 

S«e M‘Krrrow, History of the Unikd Secession Churchy 1841 ; 
Stnithers, Histol>y of the Hetuf Church, 1843 ; Mackelvie, Amuils 
and Statistics of the United Presbyterian Church, 1873. 

UNITED PROVINCES. See Holland. 

c 

2 The majority of tliis synod joined tlie Churcli of Scotland in 1839. 
Tlie small minority which still retained the name joined the Original 
Seceders (see next note) in 1842, the resultant body asfriming the 
designation of United Original Seceders. A small majority (twenty- 
seven ministers in all) of the Synod of United Original Seceders joined 
the Free Church in 1852, A synod of this name still exist/^, having 
under its jurisdiction foijr presbyteries, with twe.dy-nine charges (of 
which two are in Ireland). ^ 

® A dissentient remnant (eight congregations) of the General %aBO- 
date Synod united with the Constitutional Assqpiate Presbytery in 
1827, the resultant body being called the Associate Synod of Original 
Seceders. « 
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•UNITED STATES 

PART I. -HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 

Copyright^ iSSS^ by A Uxnttdtr JokHstoH. 


* ,L* COLONIZATION ; 1607-1760. 

I. ITIHOUdH the voyages of theiCabots (1497-98) along 
„ j J. the ceast of Jlorlh America were the ground 
voy^es which the English finally adopted as a basis for their claims 
and on that continent, no very effective steps were taken to 
explora- reduce the continent to possession until after 1606. Martin 
tioiw. Frobisher (1576) failed in an attempt to explore Labrador. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert ^1578) failed in a similar attempt 
on the Qpitinent ; and in a second effort (1583) he was 
lost in a storm at sea on his return. In 1584 his half- 
brother Raleigh took up the work under commission from 
Queen Elizabeth. He sent two small vessels under Amidas 
and Barlow. They explored the south-central coast of 
what is now the United States, and returned with such 
flattering repdrts |hat the courtly Raleigh at once named 
the coiyitry Virginia, ig honour of the queen, and sent out 
a colony. It was starved out in a year (1585). He sent 
another fo the same place, Roanoke Island (1587), but it 
had disappeared when it was searched for three years after. 
^Gosnold (1602) found a shorter route across the Atlantic, 
and spent a winter on. an island off the present coast of 
Massachusetts j but his men refused to stay longer. These 
are the official ijpcords of English explorations up to 1606; 
but it is pretty certain that fishing and trading voyages, of 
which no record was kept, were more common than has 
been supposed, and that they kept alive a knowledge of 
the country. 

.Londiw 2 , In 1606 James L formed two companies by a single 
charter. To one, the London Company, he granted the 
Com- North-American coast between 34** and 38* N. lat.; to 
paales, the Other, the Plymouth Comf>any, whose membership* 
was more in the west of England, he granted the coast 
between 41* and 45* N, lat. The intervening coast, 
between lat. 38* and 41*, or between the Rappahannock 
and Hudson rivers, was to be common to both, but neither 
was to plant a settlement within 100 miles of a previous 
settlement of the other. Each was to be governed by a 
counci! appointed by the kipg, and these councils were to 
appoint* colonial councils of thirteen, wittf really absolute 
powers. Neither company did much in colonization : the 
London Comf3any gave up its charter in 1624, and the 
Plymouth Company, after a complete change of constitu- 
tion in 1620, surrendered its charter in 1635. But the 
“London Company at least began the work of colonization, 
and the Plymouth Company parcelled out its grant to 
actual colonist^ Above all, the charter of the two com- 
panies had granted the principle to which the colonists 
always appealed as the foundation of English colonization 
in North Amerita, as the condition on which immigrants 
^lad entered it, irrevocable unless by mutufil consent of 
crown and subjects : “ Also we do, for us, our heirs and 
successors, declare by these presents that all and every the 
persons, bekg our subjects, which shall go and inhabit 
within the said colony and plantation, and every their 
ckildren and posterity,* which shall happen to be born 
within an^ of the limits thereof, shall have and enjoy all 
liberties, franchises, and immunities of free denizens and 
natural subjects within any of our other dominions, to all 
intents and purpdfees as if they had b^en abiding and born 
within this our realm of EpglaAi, or in any other of our 
dominions.’^ . ^ 

3. The Jiondon Company was first in the field. A ship- 
load of the adventurers then swarming in London ^as sent 


out under Christopher Newport. He found a fine river. Settle- 
which he named after the king, and on its banks, within “^ent of 
the present State of Virginia, he planted the settlement of 
Jamestown^ (13th May 1607). Misgovernment, dissen- 
sion, mismanagement, and starvation were almost too much p 
for the infant colony, and several times the colonists were 
on the point of giving it up and going home. Twelve 
years were required to put Virginia on a sound footing, of Vir- 
By that time the liberal element in the London Company 
had got control of it, and granted the colonists a repre- 
sentative government. The year in which this house of 
burgesses met (1619) was the year in which African slaves 
were introduced into the colony from a Dutch vessel. 

4. Separatists from the Church of England began the 
more northerly settlements. Driven from England, they 
found refuge in Holland. Thence returning for the moment 
to England, a company of 102 of them set sail for America 
in the “Mayflower,” landing (December 21, 1620) at 
Plymouth, in the south-eastern part of the present State of Ply- 
of Massachusetts. The rigours of a new and cold country, ‘"outh ; 
combined with poverty and the payment of interest at 45 

per cent., made the early years of the Plymouth colony a 
desperate struggle for existence, but it survived. It had 
no sj^ecial charter, but a licence from the Plymouth Com- 
pany. Other little towns were foiuided to the north of 
this settlement, and in 1629 these were all embraced in a 
charter given by Charles T. to the Governor and Company 
of Massachusetts Bay. This was a Puritan venture, com- of Massa- 
posed of men of higher social grade than the Plymouth chusetts 
Separatists, and was meant to furnish a refuge for those 
who dreaded the ecclesiastical policy of the crown. The 
next year the company took the bold step of transferring 
its organization to America, so as to be out of the imme- 
diate notice of the crown and its agents. Eleven vessels 
took more than a thousand colonists over, and the real 
colony of Massachusetts was begun. 

5. The charter of the London Company was surrendered 

to the^ crown, as has been said, in 1624 ; and the king ^ 
thereafter disposed of the territory which had been granted 
to it as he pleased. In 1632 the new colony of Maryland of Mary- 
was carved out; of it for Lord Baltimore. In 1663 the 
territory to the south of the present State of Virginia was 
cut off from it and called Carolina, covering the present of Caro- 
States of North and South Carolina and Georgia. In 1729 ^^"^5 
Carolina was divided into North and South Carolina ; and 
in 1732 the last of the colonies, Georgia, was organized, of 
Five distinct colonies were thus formed out of the original 
London Company’s grant. 

6. When the Plymouth Company finally surrendered its .. 
charter in 1635, it had made one ineffectual attempt at 
colonization (1607) near the mouth of the Kennebec river, 

in Maine, and one complete colony, Massachusetts Bay, 
had arisen within its territory. Another colony, that of 
Plymouth, existed by licence. Massachusetts f^ettlers, 
without even a^ licence, were pouring into the vacant 

^ The former settlement of Jamestown is nowin James City county, 

Va., about 32 miles from the mouth of the James river. It was at 
first the capital of the colony, but began to decline when Williarasburgh ^ 

was made the capital. Its death-blow was received when it was 
burned in 1676, during Bacon’s rebellion. It was not rebuilt, and 
has now almost disappeared. “Nothing remains but the ruins of a 
church tower covered with ivy, and some old tombstones, Th^river • 
encroaches year by year, and the ground occupied by the original huts 
is already submerged" • 

XXIII - 02 
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of Con- territory to the south of Massachusetts, there to form the 
necticut colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Island, afterwards 
Mcnle c^^^tcred by the crown, 1662 and 1663. A few fishing 
Island; villages to the north of Massachusetts, established under 
of New Mason, were the nucleus of the colony 

Hamp- of New Hampshire. The present States of Vermont arid 
shire. Maine were not yet organized. Out of the original Ply- 
mouth Company's grant were thus formed the colonies 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New 
Hampshire. The name New England was commonly 
applied to the whole territory from the beginning, having 
been first used by Captain John Smith in 1614. 

7. Nino of the “ old thirteen " colonies are thus ac- 
counted for. The remaining four fell in the territory 
between the two main grants, which was to be common to 
both companies, but was in fact never appropriated by 
either. The Spaniard had settled contentedly far to the 
south ; and the Frenchman, still bound by too many of 
the ancient ecclesiastical influences to contest supremacy 
with the Spatiiard, had settled as far to the north as pos- 
.sible, in Canada. England had been so far released from 
ecclesiastical inlluences by the spread of the Reformation 
as to be prepared to contest supremacy with Spaniard, 
Frenchman, or any one else ; but her lingering desires to 
avoid open conflict at any cheap rate had tended to fix 
her settlements on the very choicest part of the coast, in 
the middle latitudes, — a fact which was to colour the 
whole future history of the continent. The concurrent 
claims of the two English companies in the central zone 
seem to have deterred both of them from any attempt to 
interfere with the development of a colony there by the 
only other peoi)le of western Europe which was prepared 

Tho to grasp at such 'an opportunity. The Dutch (1609) sent 
Dutch out Henry Hudson, an Englishman in their service, and 
mciits exploration of this central region. 

Dutch merchants thereupon set up a trading post at 
Manhadoes (the present city of New York), where a 
government under the Dutch West India Company was 
organized in 1621, when the Dutch states-general had 
granted the territory to it. The territory was named New 
Nethcrland, and the town at the mouth of the Hudson 
river New Amsterdam. Sweden sent a colony to Dela- 
ware Ray in 1638 ; but the attempt was never thoroughly 
backed, and in 1655 it was surrendered to the Dutch. 

8. By the time of the Restoration in England, the 
northern and southern Engli.sh colonies had developed so 
far that the existence of this alien element between them 
liad come to be a recognized annoyance and danger. From 
the Hudson river to Maine, from the Savannah river to 
Delaware Bay, all was English. Roads had been roughly 
marked out ; ships were sailing along the respective coasts 
as if at home ; colonial governments were beginning to lean 
upon one another for su[)port ; but between the two was 
a territory which might at any moment turn to hostility. 
There was an evidently growing disposition in New 
England to attempt the conquest of it unaided. ’ When 
England and Holland found themselves at war (1664), 
the opportunity arrived for a blow at Holland's colonial 
possessions. An English army and fleet under Colonel 
Nichols touched at Boston, and, proceeding thence to New 
Amsterdam, took possession of the whole central territory. 
It had been granted by the king to his brother, the duke 

Thf of York, and the province and city were now named New 
coioi'y York in honour of the now proprietor. The duke, the 
of New granted a part of his territory to Berkeley and 

of^Ne'w colony of New Jersey was the 

Jer- y; result. In 1681 the great parallelogram west of New 
of Penn Jersey was granted to Penn and called Pennsylvania. In 
sylvania; the tollowing year Penn bought from the duke of York the 
little piece of territory which remained united to Penn- 
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sylvania until the revolution, then becoming the State of of Dela- 
Delaware. The central territory thus furnished four 
the “ old thirteen ” colonies, New England four, and the 
southern portion five. 

9. If there was any governing idea in the organization The 

of the colonial governments, it was of the riidest kind ; colonial 
and in fact each was allowed to be so largely ipodified by 
circumstances that, with a general similarity, Jhere was 
the widest possible dr/orgence. A general division of The 
the colonial governments is into ' charter, proprietary, 
royal governments. The charter governments were Mas- ® ’ 

sachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. In these the 
colonial governments had charters from the crown, giving 
the people, or freemen, the right to choose their own 
governors and other magistrates, to make their own laws, 
and to interpret and enforce them. Only Connecticut 
and Rhode Island kept their charters intact. ^The Massa- 
chusetts charter was cancelled by the crown judges (1684) 
under a quo warranto ; and in 169? a now charter was 
granted. As it reserved to the crown the appointment of 
the governor, with an absolute veto on laws and after 
1726 on the election of the speaker of the lower house, 
Massachusetts was thus taken out, of the class of, purely 
charter colonics and put into that of a semi-royal colony. 

The proprietary colonies were New Hampshire, Nfw York, The pro- 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania (including Delaware), 
land, Carolina, and Georgia. The.se were granted to pro- ^ 
prietors, who, as inducements to settlers, granted govern- 
mental privileges almost as liberal as those of the charter 
colonics. Only Pennsylvania, Delaware, . and Maryland 
remained proprietary colonics down to tho revolution, and o 
in these the governor had a charter right of veto on legis- 
lation. Virginia became a royal colony in 1620, and New The royal 
York as soon as its proprietor became king ; and other colonies, 
proprietors, becoming tired of continual quarrels with the ^ 
colonists, gradually surrendered their grants to the crown. 

New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, North and South 
Carolina, and Georgia had thus become royal colonies 
before the revolution. In the royal colonies, commonly 
called provinces, the governors were appointed by the 
crown, and had an absolute veto on legislation. There 
were thus at last throe proprietary, seven royal, one semi- 
royal, and two charter colonies. 

10. The two charter colonics were simple representative Repesen- 
domocracios, having the power to legislate without even a 
practical appeal to the crown, and having no royal gover- 

nor or agent within their borders. Their systems were 
the high-water mark to which the desires and claims of 
the other colonies gradually approached. Massachusetts 
and the proprietary colonies were very nearly on a level 
with them ; and the royal or proprietary governor's vetd 
power was rather an annoyance than a fundamental differ- 
ence. But in all the colonies representative governments 
had forced their way, and had very early taken a bi- 
cameral shape. In the charter colonies and Massachusetts 
the lower house was chosen by the townr and the upper 
house from t^o people at large, and the two houses made 
up the “assembly." In Pennsylvania and Delaware there 
was but one house. In the royal colonies and in Mary- 
land the lower house alone was elected by the( people ; the 
upper house, or council, was chosen by the crown through 
the governor ; and the assent of all three elements was 
essential to legislatiqn. In the final revolution the charter 
colonies did not change their governments at all; they 
already had what they wanted. The revolution was con- 
summated in the other colonies by the assumption of 
power by the lower or popular house, usually kno^in as 
the “ assembly," the governor or council, or both, being 
ousted. 

11. All these governmental organizations lake a pro- 
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Town minent place in American history, and had a strong influ- 
ultimate development of the United States ; 
■ and yet they touched the life of the people at compara- 
tively few points. A more marked and important distinc- 
tion is ij the local organizations of the northern and 
southern colonies. All the southern colonies began as 
proprietary! goyernments. Settlers went there as indi- 
viduals oonn^bted dhly with the colony. To the individual 
the colony was the grgat ^politidl factor ; his only other 
connexion ya^with his parish, to which the colony allowed 
few political functions ; and, where political power touched 
him at all, it was through the colony. In time it became 
necessary to allow political powers to the parish or county, 
but they were really more judicial than political. ‘‘The 
southern county was a modified English shire, with the 
towns left out.” The whole tendency shows the character 
of the inlHpigration in this part of the country, from Eng 
lish districts outside of the influence of the towns. 

The 12. In* New England local organization was quite 
town different. A good example is the town of Dorchester, 

system. Organized* ^March 20, IfiflO) in Plymouth, England, when 
its people were Qn the point of embarkation for America, 
it tooic the shape of atdistinct town and church before they 
went on shipboard. Its civil and ecclesiastical organization 
were cctnpleto before they landed in Massachusetts Bay and 
came unier the jurisdiction of a chartered company. Its 
people governed themselves, in their town government, in 
ill but a few*i3oints, 4n which the colony asserted superi- 
ority. -As the colony’s claims increased, the town’s dis- 
satisfaction irifireascd. In 1635 the town migrated in a 
body, with its civil and ecclesiastical organization still 
ntact, into the vacant territory of Connecticut, and there 
oecame the town of Windsor. Here, uniting with other 
:owns, which had migrated in a similar fashion, it formed 
he new Commonwealth of Connecticut, in which the local 
iberty of the towns was fully secured in the frame of 
government. Khode Island was formed in the same way, 
)y separate towns; Vermont afterwards in the same waj^; 
ind the towns of the parent colony of Ma-ssachusetts 
earned to claim a larger liberty than had been pos.siblo at 
irst. Thus, all through New England, the local town 
organizations came to monopolize almost all ordinary 
governmental powers; and the counties to which the 
owns belonged were judicial, not political, units, marking 
tierefx jurisdiction of the sheriff. In the annual town 
neetings, and in special meetings from time to time, the 
reemen exercised without any formal grant the powers of 
elf-tajation, of expenditure of taxation, of trial by jury, 
nd of a complete local government. Further, the lower 
lOuses of their colonial legislatures were made up of gene- 
ally equal representations from the towns, while the upper 
louses were chosen from the colony at large. In this was 
he germ of the subsequent development of the United 
Itates senate, in which the States are equally represented, 
nd of the house of representatives, representing the 
leople numeri(mlly (§§ 104, 105, 109, 110). 

Tlie 13. The two opposite systems of the njrth and south 
middlo found a field for conflict in the organization of the central 
coomes. ^0^|,;|.oi.y after its acquisition (§ 8). The crown agents 
were stroifgly disposed to follow the more centralized 
system of the southern colonies, though Penn, having 
brganized counties and^restricted his legislature to a single 
house, based it on the counties. ImNew York and New 
Jersey the Dutdi system of “ patroonships ” had left a 
simulaisrum of local independence, and a stronger tendency 
in the same dirSetion came in through immigration from 
New England. To encourage this immigration, the New 
Jersey proprietors gave town powers to many of them; 
and somg of the New Jersey towns were merely trans- 
planted New Bbgland towns. But the middlS colonies 
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never arrived at any distinct system ; at the best, their 
system was a conglomerate. Much the same result has 
been reached in the new Western States, organized under 
the care of the Federal Government, where the New Eng- 
land immigration has brought with it a demand for local 
’self-government which has resulted in a compromise 
between the two systems of town units and county units. 

14. Eccle.siastical divisions were at first as strong asEcdesi- 
civil diversities. The New England colonies were Congre- 
gational, and these churches were established and sup-*^®^*“'"‘ 
ported by law, except in Rhode Island, where the Baptists 
were numerically superior. In the royal colonies generally 
there was a steady disposition to establish the Church of 
Elngland, and it was more or less successful. In language 
there were striking dissimilarities, due to a most hetero- 
geneous immigration. It was said that every language of 
Europe could be found in the colony of Pennsylvania. 

But, after all, this diversity had no indications of persist- 
ence ; the immigration in each case had been too small to Immigra^ 
support itself. Very little of the w'onderful increase 
American population between 1607 and 1750 was due to 
immigration ; most of it had come from natural increase. 

After the first outflow from Old to New England, in 
1630-31, emigration was checked at first by the changing 
circumstances of the struggle between the people and the 
king, and, when the struggle was over, by the better-known 
difliculties of life in the colonie.s. Franklin, in 1751, when 
ho estimated that there were “near a million English souls” 
in the colonies, thought that scarce eighty thousand had 
been brought over by sea. No matter how diverse the 
smdll immigration might have been on its arrival, there 
was a steady pressure on its descendants to turn them into 
Englishmen ; and it was very successful. When White- 
field, the revivalist, visited America about 1740, he found 
the population siifliciently homogeneous for his preaching 
to take effect, all the way from Georgia to New England. 

The same tendency shows itself in the complete freedom 
of intercolonial migration. Men went from one colony to 
another, or held estates, or took inheritances in different 
colonies, without the slightest notion that they were under 
any essentially diverse political conditions. The whole 
coast, from Nova Scotia to the Spanish possesvsions in 
Florida, was one in all essential circumstances ; and there 
was only the need of some sudden shock to crystallize it 
into a real political unity. Hardly anything in history is 
more impressive than this mustering of Englishmen on the 
Atlantic coast of North America, their organization of 
natural and sifliplo governments, and their preparations for 
the final march of 3000 miles westward, unless it be the 
utter ignorance of the home Government and people that 
any such process was going on. 

15, This ignorance had one singular effect in completing Demo* 
the difference between the new and the old country. An^racy- 
odd belief that European plants and animals degenerated 
in size and quality on transplantation to the western con- 
tinent was persistent at the time even among learned men * 
in Europe, and Jefferson felt bound to take great pains to , 
combat it so late as the end of the 18th century. That 
paasage in Thackeray’s YirginianSy where the head of the 
elder Virginian branch of the family returns to England, 
to be treated with contempt and indifference by the 
younger branch which had remained at home, indicates 
the state of mind among the influential classes in England 
which bent them against any admission of Americans to 
the honours or privileges of the English highej classes. 

A few titles were given ; entails were maintained in the 
southern colonies; but there wore no such systematic 
efforts as are necessary to maintain an aristocratic classi 
This may have been gratifying to the ruling class in 
England ; but it was in reality an unconsciously system- 
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atic effort to develop democracy in the Englifili colonies in 
North America. In combination with the free represen- 
tative institutions which had taken root there, it was 
very successful, and, when the final struggle between the 
English ruling class and the colonists took shape, the 
former had singularly few friends or allies in the colonies.* 
What the results might have been if efforts had been made 
to build up a titled class in the colonies, with entailed 
revenues and hereditary privileges in the upper houses of 
the colonial legislatures, is not easy to imagine ; but the 
prejudices of the privileged -classes at home eliminated this 
factor from the problem. Every influence conduced to 
make the American commonwealths representative demo- 
cracies ; and the reservation of crown influence in the 
functions of the governors or the appointment of the council 
was merely a dam which was sure to be broken down as 
development increased. 

Bocial 1 6 . Social circumstances had all the features of life in 
a new country, aggravated by the difficulties of inter-com- 

ditioiis. jjmnication at that time. In the southern and middle 
colonies there was a rude abundance, so that, however 
much the want of luxuries might be felt, there was no lack 
of the necessaries of life. The growth of tobacco, indigo, 
and rice in the southern colonies was so large a source of 
wealth that luxury in that part of the country had taken 
a more pronounced form than in the others. The southern 
planter, trained in English schools and universities and 
admitted to the English bar, was more like an English 
gentleman in a condition of temporary retirement than an 
American colonist. The settler of the middle colonies was 
the ordinary agriculturist. The hardships of colonial dife 
were the special lot of the New England colonist. For 
some reason — perhaps because the forests retained the snow 
on the ground — the New England winters if^ere more severe 
than they are now. The rudely built house, with its 
enormous chimney attracting draughts of outer air from 
every point, was a poor protection against the cold. 
Travel, difficult enough at the best, became impossible in 
winter, unless the snow rose so high as to blot out the 
roads and permit the traveller to drive his sledge across 
country. Medical and surgical attendance was scarce in 
summer, and hardly dreamed of in winter. The religious 
feeling of the people was against amusements of all kinds, 
except going to funerals, an occasional dinner, and the 
restricted enjoyments of courtship. It was a point of 
honour or of religious feeling to exclude luxury from 
church equipment : stoves were not known in Connecticut 
churches until the beginning of this centur/, and yet new- 
born infants were taken to church for baptism in the 
bitterest weather. ^ 

Educa- 17 - Wealth in the southern colonies was sufficient to 

tion, give the better classes there an education of a very high 
•order ; and they in turn, by virtue of their political and 
social leadership, imparted something of their acquisitions 
to those below them. In the middle colonies commercial 
* pursuits and those interests which go to make men of 
affairs had something of the same influence on special 
classes. In New England education was more general, 
even though it had no such advantages for special classes 
as at the south. The first immigration into New England 
contained an unusually large proportion of English uni- 
versity men, particularly among the ministers. iThese 

^ An extract from a New England diary of 1716 will give some 
notion of social circumstances at that comparatively late period. 
“ Lord’s l\ay, Jany. 15. An extraordinary cold Storm of wind and 
Snow. Blows much as coming home nt Noon and so holds on. Bread 
was frozen at the Lord’s table ; Mr Penjberton administered. Came 
not out to afternoon exercise. Though ’twas so cold, yet John 
l’ucker|?an was baptised. At six a-clock my ink freezes so that I can 
hardly write by a good fire in my wive’s chamber. Yet was very 
comfoVtable at meeting. Zaus iJeo, ” 
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fixed the mould into which their descendants have been 
run, and New England’s influence in the United States 
has been due largely to them. The town system added to 
their influence. Owing to it the ebbing and flowing of 
jMjpulation through New England was not blind or unor- 
ganized. Every little town was a skeleton battalion, to be 
filled up by subsequent increase and immigratipn^ and the 
ministers and other professional men made a\muUitude of 
successors for themselves; with all their own ideas. Con- 
sidering the execrable quality 'of school a^id^ college in- 
struction in New England, as elsewhere at the time, it is 
very remarkable that, as the original supply of university- 
bred leaders died off, there was a full crop^of American- 
bred men quite prepared to take their places and carry on 
their work. Here were Harvard and Yale, the two lead- 
ing colleges of the country, which in 1760 had six: — 
Harvard College, in Massachusetts (founded k,’ 1636); 
William and Mary College, in Virginia (16&2) ; Yale 
College, in Connecticut (1700) ; Princeton College, in New 
Jersey (1746); Pennsylvania University (1740); and 
King's, now Columbia, College, in New York (1754). 

1 8 . Shipwrights had been sent to Virginia' at an early Corn- 
date ; but sliipbuilding never madp great head in the 
southern colonies, in spite of the fact that they had all the 
materials for it in abundance. At a later period ships 
were built, and it was not uncommon for plantew to have 
their private docks on their own plantations, where their 
ships were freighted for Europe. But such* building was 
individual : each planter built only for himself. The first 
vessel built by Europeans in this part of thq continent was 
constructed by Adrian Block at New Amsterdam (1614). 
Many small vessels were built at the mouth of the 
Hudson river under Dutch and English domination, but 
Now York's commercial supremacy did not fairly begin 
until after the revolution. Perhaps the hardships of life 

in New England made its people prefer water to land ; at 
any rate they took to shipbuilding early and carried it on 
(Kligently and successfully. Plymouth built a little vessel 
before the settlement was five years old, and Massachusetts 
another, the “ Blessing of the Bay ” (1 631). Before 1660 
New England vessels had begun the general foreign trade, 
from port to port, which combined exportation with a 
foreign coasting trade and mercantile business, tjie form in 
which New England commercial enterprise was to show 
itself most strongly. Before 1724 English ship-carp^ters 
complained of the competition of the Americans, and in 
1760 the colonies were building new ships at the rate of 
about 20,000 tons a year, most of them being ^old in 
England. 

19 . The earliest manufactures in the colonies were natur- M 
ally those of the simplest kind, the products of sawmills, * 
grist-mills, and tanneries, and home-made cloth. The^P 
search for ores, however, had been a prime gause of immi- 
gration with many of the settlers, and they turned almost 

at once to mining and metallurgy. Most of their efforts 
failed, in spite of ** premiums," bounties, and monopolies 
for terms of years granted by the colonial legislatures. 

To this the production of iron was an exception. It was 
produced, from the beginning Of the 18th century, in 
western Massachusetts and Connecticut, in eastern New 
York, in northern New Jersey, and in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. All these districts were about on a level, until the 
adaptation of the furnaces to the use of anthracite coal 
drove the New England and New Yorle districts, which 
had depended on wood as fuel, almost out of competition 
(§ 210). Until that Jbime iron productioh was a leading 
New England industry. Not pnly were the various pro- 
ducts of iron exported largely ; the manufacture of nails, 
and of other articles which could be mode by an industrious 
agricultuA .1 population in winter and storiUy weather, was 
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a “ home industry ” on which New Englanders depended 
for much of their support. 

The 20. The colonial system of* England differed in no 
English respect from that of other European nations of the time ; 
probably none of them could have conceived any other as 
possible. * The* colonies were to bo dep 6 t 8 for the distri- 
bution 0 ^ l^ome products on a new soil ; whenever they 
assumed, any olher functions they were to be checked. 
The attempts of the Americans tto engage in commerce 
with other nations, th^r Shipbuilding, and their growing 
manufactures were, in appearance, deductions from the 
general market of English producers, and the home Gov- 
ernment felt ^elf bound to interfere. Virginia claimed, 
by charter-right, the power to trade freely with foreign 
nations ; and Virginia was notoriously on the side of the 
Stuarts lagainst the Parliament. In 1651 parliament 
The passed tslm Navigation Act, forbidding the carrying of 
Naviga- colonial produce to England unle.s 3 in English or colonial 
vessels, with an English captain and crew. By the Act 
of 1661 the reach of the system was extended. Sugar, 
tobacco, indigo, and other “ enumerated articles,” grown 
or manufacfurec^ in the colonies, were not to bo shipped 
to any country but fngland. All that was necessary to 
make this part of the work complete was to add to the 
** enun^rated articles,” from time to time, any which 
should become important colonial products. The cap-stone 
was placed on the system in 1663, when the exportation 
of Pluropcan productsito the colonies was forbidden unless 
in vessels owned and loaded as in the preceding Acts and 
loaded in Eng^nd. Virginia’s commerce withered at once 
t under the enforcement of the system. New England, 
allowed to evade the system by Cromwell for political 
reasons, continued to evade it thereafter by smuggling and 
bold seamanship. 

. Restrict* 21 . In 1699, on complaint of English manufacturers 
ive laws, ^he colonists were cutting them out of their foreign 
wool markets, parliament enacted that no wool or woollen 
manufactures should be shipped from any of the colonies, 
under penalty of forfeiture of ship and cargo. This was 
the first fruits of the api)ointment of the Board of Trade 
and Plantations three years before. F'rom this time until 
the revolution, this body was never idle ; but, as its work 
was almost confined to schemes for checking or destroying 
the trade and manufactures of the plantations, it cannot be 
said "to have done them any great service. It was con- 
tiuualfy spurring on colonial governors to turn their people 
to the production of naval stores, or to any occupation 
which would divert them from manufactures ; and the 
governors, between fear of the legislatures which paid their 
salaries and of the Board which was watching them 
'narrowly, had evidently no easy position. At intervals 
the Board heard the complaints of English manufacturers, 
and framed r(^medial bills for parliament. From 1718 the 
manufacture of iron was considered particularly obnoxious ; 
and, so late as 1766, Pitt himself asserted the right and 
duty of parliament to ** bind the trade and confine the 
manufactures ” of the colonias, and to do ^ll but tax them 
without representation. In 1719 parliament passed its 
first prohibition of iron manufactures in the colonies ; and 
in 1750 it^orbade under penalties the maintaining of iron- 
mills, slitting or rolling mills, plating-forges, and steel- 
€umaces in the colonies. At the same time, but as a 
favour to English manufacturers, it allowed the importa- 
tion of American bar-iron into England, as it was cheaper 
and better than the Swedish. Before this, in 1731, parlia- 
ment had forbidden the manufacture or exportation of hats 
in er from the colonies, and ev^ their transportation from 
one colony to another. A& these Acts, and others of a kin- 
dred nature, were persistently evaded or defied; but the con- 
stant training k this direction was not a good dhe for the 
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maintenance of the connexion between che colonies and 
the mother country, after the interested classes in the 
colonies should become numerous and their interests large. 
Unluckily for the connexion, the arrival at this point was 
just the time when the attempt was first made to enforce 
the Acts with vigour (§ 38). 

22. English imports from the North-American colonies The 
amounted to £395,000 in 1700, £574,000 in 1730, and-^erican 
£761,000 in 1760 ; the exports to the colonies in the same 

years were £344,000, £537,000, and £2,612,000. In 
spite of parliamentary exactions and interferences, a great 
and entirely new market had been opened to English trade. 

The difference between the year 1606, when there was not 
an English settler on the North American continent, and 
1760, when there were a million and a half with a great 
and growing commerce, is remarkable. It is still more 
remarkable when one considers that this population was 
already nearly one-fourth of that of England and Wales. 

Its growth, however, steadily increased the difficulties of 
maintaining the English system of control, which consisted 
mainly in the interference of the governors with legislation 
proposed by the assemblies. As the numbers and material 
interests of the subjects increased, the necessities for 
governmental interference increased with them, and yet 
the power of the subjects to coerce the governors increased 
as well. Only time was needed to bring the divergence 
to a point where change of policy must have disruption as 
its only alternative. 

23 . Merely material prosperity, the development ofRellgtous 
wealth and comfort, was very far from the whole work of freedom, 
thep colonies. In spite of attempts in almost every colony 

to establish some form of religious belief on a government 
foundation, religious freedom had really come to prevail 
to an extent very uncommon elsewhere at the time. Even 
in New England, where the theory of the state as an 
isolated opi)ortunity for the practice of a particular form 
of worship had been held most strongly, persecution was 
directed chiefly against the Quakers, and that mainly on 
semi-political grounds, because of their determination to 
annoy congregations in their worship or to outrage some 
feeling of propriety. As soon as it came to bo realized 
that the easiest method to deprive them of the power of 
annoyance was to ignore them, that method was adopted ; 
indeed, two of the New England colonics took hardly any 
other method from the beginning. 

24. In political work the colonies had been very sue- Political 
cessful. They had built up thirteen distinct political 
units, representative democracies so simple and natural in 

their political structure that time has hardly changed the 
essential nature of the American State governments. In 
so doing, the Americans were really laying the foundations 
of the future national structure, for there is hardly a suc- 
cessful feature in the pre.sent national government whiclp 
was not derived or directly copied from the original colonial 
growths ; while the absolutely new features, such as the 
electoral system (§ 119), introduced into the national** 
system by way of experiment, have almost as generally 
proved failures, and have been diverted from their original 
purposes or have become obsolete. 

II. THE STRUGGLE FOR EXPANSION; 1750463 . 

25 . » The English settlements along the Atlantic had 
covered the narrow strip of coast territory quite thoroughly 
before it was possible to think of expansion westward. . 

Since about 1605 Canada had been undisputedjy in the The • 
hands of the French. Their traders and missionaries had French ia 
entered the present western United States ; Marquette and 

Joliet (1673) and La Salle (1682) had explored the upper 
Mississippi river, and others, following their tract, had 
explored most of the Mississippi valley and had built'forts 
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in various parts of it. About 1700 the French opened 
ground at the mouth of the Mississippi; D’Iberville 
(1702) founded Mobile and the French Mississippi Com- 
pany (1718) founded the city of N e w Orleans. Consistent 
design, foiled at last only by failure of material, marks the 
proceedings of the French commanders in America for 
the next thirty years. New Orleans and Quebec were 
the extremities of a line of well-placed forts which were 
to secure the whole Mississippi valley, and to confine the 
English settlements for ever to the strip of land along 
the coast bounded on the west by the Appalachian or 
- Alleghany range of mountains, which is parallel to the 
coast and has but one important break in its barrier, the 
opening through which the Hudson river flows. The 
practical genius of the French plans is shown by the fact 
that so many of these old forts have since become the 
sites of great and flourishing western cities ; Natchez, Vin- 
cennes, Peoria, Fort Wayne, Toledo, Detroit, Ogdensburgh, 
and Montreal either are built on or are so near to the 
old forts as to testify to the skill and foresight against 
which the English colonies had to contend. To this whole 
territory, extending from the mouth of the Mississippi to 
that of the St Lawrence, covering even the western part 
of the present State of New York, the name of New 
France was given. The English possessions, extending in 
hardly any place more than a hundred miles from the 
ocean, except where the Dutch had long ago planted the 
outpost of Fort Orange, or Albany, on the upper Hudson, 
were generally restricted to the immediate neighbourhood 
of the coast, to which the early population had naturally 
clung as its base of supplies. 

Weak- 26. The French difficulties were even greater than those 
ness of of the English. The French people had never had that 
French emigration which liad given the English colonies 

system. great impetus. Even where the French settled 

they showed more of a disposition to coalesce with the 
native population than to form a homogeneous people. 
The French were commonly far stronger with the Indians 
than were the English ; but, at the end of a hundred and 
fifty years, when the English colonists numbered a million 
and a quarter, all animated by the same political purposes, 
the population of all New France was only about 100,000, 
and it is doubtful whether there were 7500 in the whole 
Mississippi valley. The whole French system, wisely as 
1 it was designed, was subject to constant and fatal inter- 
ference from a corrupt court. Its own organization was 
hampered by attempts to introduce the feudal features 
of home social life. A way was thus opened to exactions 
from every agent of the court, to which the people sub- 
mitted with hereditary patience, but which were fatal to 
all healthy development. Perhaps worst of all was the 
natural and inevitable formation of the French line of 
(Claims. Trending westward from Quebec to meet the 
northward Hue of forts from New Orleans, it was bent at 
the junction of the two parts, about Detroit, and its most 
important part Jay right athwart the path of advancing 
English migration. The English wave was thus to strike 
the weaker French line in flank and at its weakest point, 
so that the final issue could uot in any event have been 
doubtful. The French and Indian war probably only 
hastened ithe result. 

Inter- 27. There had been wars between the Fi;ench aiyi the 
colonial English colonies since the accession of William and Mary, 
mostly accessory to wars between the mother countries. 
The colonies had taken part in the wars ended by the 
peace of*Ryswick (1697), the peace of Utrecht (1713), 
and the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748). The alliance of 
' the French and Indians made all these struggles wretched 
experiences for the English. The province of Canada 
became a prison-pen, where captives were held to ran- 
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som or adopted into savage tribes. Outlying settlements 
were broken up, or forced to expend a large part of their 
energy in watchful self-cfefence ; and it required all the 
persistence of the English colonies to continue their steady 
forward movement. Nevertheless they even undertook 
offensive opei-ations. They captured Port Roya! in 1690 
but it was given up to the French in 1697. ^ "^hey cap- 
tured it again in 1710, and this time it was kept, with 
most of Acadia, which was now to be known as Nova 
Scotia. In 1745 the colonies look the strangest French 
fortress, Louisbiirgh, on Cape Breton Island, with very 
little assistance from the home Government. Their land ex- 
peditions against Montreal and Quebec were unsuccessful, 
the reason for failure being usually defective transport. 

28. In the treaties which closed these wars, the interests The “as- 
of the colonies met with little consideration. The most lento.” 
notable instance of this was the 12th article of tbe treaty 

of Utrecht, by which an English company was secured the 
exclusive right to carry African slaves iwto American ports. 
Originally meant to obtain the Spanish trade in negroes, 
the company had influence enough to commit ihe crown 
to a steady support of the African slave-trade in its own 
colonics. Again and again the English legislatures in North 
America attempted to stop the slave-trade, and were pre- 
vented by the royal veto. This will serve to explain a 
passage in Jefferson’s first draft of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, as follows : — “ He [the king] has 

waged cruel war against human nature itself 

Determined to keep open a market where men should be 
bought and sold, he has prostituted his negative for sup- 
pressing every legislative attemi)t to prohibit or to restrain • 
this execrable commerce.” 

29. All parties seem to have felt that the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle was but a truce at the best ; and the French 
court seems to have come at last to some comprehension • 
of its extensive opi)ortunities and duties in North America. 

With its tardy sympathy, its agents on the new continent 
began the erection of barriers against the great wave of 
English westward migration which was just appearing 
over the crest of the Alleghanies. It was too late, how- 
ever, for the Fnglish colonies were really able to sustain 
themselves against the French colonies and court together. 

Their surveyors (1747) had crossed the crests of the moun- 
tains, and had brought back appetizing accounts of the 
quality of the lands which lay beyond. The Ohio Com- The Ohio 
pany (1749), formed partly of Virginian speculators and Company, 
partly of Englishmen, had obtained a grant of 500,000 

acres of land in the western part of Penn.sylvania (then 
supposed to be a part of Virginia), with a monopoly of the 
Indian trade. As the grant was completely on the western 
side of the Alleghanies, and was the first English intrusion 
into the Ohio valley, it behoved the French to meet the 
step with prompt action. Their agents traversed the Ohio 
country, making treaties with the Indians and burying 
lead plates inscribed with the lilies of France and a state- 
ment of the French claims. The crcctioDi of the Ohio 
Company’s first fort (17 52) brought on the crisis. The main 
line of French fbrts was too far away to be any check upon 
it. The French leaders therefore began to push a branch 
line eastward into the disputed territory. Theiibfirst work 
(1753) was put up at Presque Isle (now Erie), about 100 
miles north of the Ohio Company’c fort. The citadel of» 
the disputed territory ,had been begun on the spiffc where 
Pittsburgh now stands, where the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela unite to form the Ohio river. Governor Din\jiddie, 
of Virginia, had obtaiped the right to erect the fort by 
treaty with the Indians. 'From Presque Isle the Fre^^ch 
began running a line of forts south, through the present 
“ oil district ” of Pennsylvania, towards the Headquarters of 
the English. • * 
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30 . Washington was then a land-surveyor, barely of 
age j but he was the agent whom Dinwiddie selected to 
carry an ultimatum to the French'at Presque Isle. After 
a perilous winter passage through the wilderness, he found 
that the French had no intention of evacuating their posi- 
tions, and “returned. Virginia at once (January 1754) 
voted money and men to maintain the western claims of 
the colonie^ / and Washington was sent with 400 provincial 
troops to secule the half-built fort the head of the Ohio. 
The French we^e also pifshmg for that place. They won 
in the race, drove away the English workmen, and finished 
Fort Du Quesne, named after their governor. Wa.shington, 
compelled to stop and fortify his position, won the first 
skirmish of the* war with the French advanced guard, but 
was forced to surrender on terms (July 4, 1754). The 
usual incijjents of a general Indian warfare followed for 
the rest o^the year. 

The 31. Botl> Governments began to ship regular troops to 
French America, through thej;o was no formal declaration of war 
ImLn marked by the surprise 

^var. defeat qf Braddock, a gallant and opinionated British 

officer who commanded an expedition against Fort Du 
Quesmi by the complete conquest of Nova St^tia, and by 
the defeat of the French, under their principal officer, 
Dieskau,^at Lake George, in New York, by a force of ‘pro- 
vincial trqops under Sir William Johason. In 1756 the 
greatest of French Canadian governors, Montcalm, arrived ; 
•and the tide ctf war ^ant steadily against the English. 
The officers sent out by the home Government were incom- 
petent, and they generally declined to draw on the colonists 
, for advice, Montcalm found them an easy prey ; and his 
lines were steadily maintained at the point where they had 
been when Washington surrendered at Fort Necessity. 
Pitt’s entrance to the Newcastle ministry (June 1757) 
, changed all this. For the first time the colonies found a 
man who showed a sympathy with them and a willingness 
to use them. Their legislatures were summoned into 
counsel as to the conduct of the war ; and their alacrity* 
in response was an augury of a change in its fortune. 
Incompetent officers were weeded out, with little regard to 
family or court influence. The whole force of the colonics 
was gathered up, and in 1758 was launched at the French. 
All western New York was cleared of the enemy at a 
blow; Fort’ Du Quesne was taken and renamed Fort 
Pitt ; Louisburgh, which had been restored to France at 
Aix la Chapclle, was again taken ; and tin! only failure of 
the year was the dreadful butchery of the English in 
assaulting the^walls of Ticonderoga. Louisburgh made an 
excelleni; point of attack against Quebec, and Montcalm 
was forced to draw off nearly all his troops elsewhere for 
Ac defence of his principal post. The year 1759 was 
therefore begun by the capture of Ticonderoga and almost 
all the French posts witfiin the present United States, and 
was crowned by Wolfe’s capture of the towering walls of 
Quebec. In 1760, while George II. lay dying, the con- 
quest of Canady was completed, and the dream of a great 
French empire in North America disappeared for ever. 

32 . The war continued through the first ^hree years of 
George III., and the coliitiies took part in the capture of 
Havana aft(^ ISpain had entered the struggle as an ally of 
Peace of France. The peace of Paris, which put an end to the war, 
Paris, restored Havana to Spain, in exchange for Florida, which 
now became English. F ranee retired from North America, 
giving to Spain ajl her claims west of the Mississippi and 
that small portion east of the Mississippi which surrounds 
New Orleans, and to England the remainder of the con- 
tinent east of the Mississippi, • Spam retained for her 
territory the name of Louisiana, originally given by the 
French. The reft of the continent was now the English 
colonies oPNortl^ America. ” • 
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33 . It is evident now that the French and Indian war 
was the prelude to the American revolution. It trained 
the officers and men for the final struggle. It released the 
colonies from the pressure of the French in Canada so 
suddenly that the consciousness of their own strength came 
at the same instant with the removal of the ancient barrier 
to it. It united the colonies for the first time ; few things 
are more significant of the development of the colonies 
than the outburst of plana for colonial union between 
1748 and 1755, the most promising, though it finally 
failed, being tlmt of Franklin (1754) at the Albany con- 
ference of Indian commissioners from the various colonies. * 

The practical union of the colonies, however, was so 
evident that it might have been foreseen that they would 
now unite instinctively against any common enemy, even 

the mother country. 

34 . The war, too, while it obtained its main object in the The con- 
view of the colonies — an unlimited western expansion, — ‘I'^ered 
brought the seeds of enmity between them and the crown. 

The claims of the English on the continent, as has been 
said, were based on the voyages of the Cabots. Under 
them the crown had granted in the charters of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia a western extension at first to the Pacific 
Ocean and finally to the Mississippi. This was what the 
colonics had fought for ; and yoit at the end of the war 
(1763) a royal proclamation was issued forbidding present 
land sales west of the Alleghanies and practically reserving 
the conquered territory as a crown domain. In this, if in 
nothing else, lay the seeds of the coming revolution, as it 
afterwards almost disrupted the rising Union. The war 
had welded the thirteen colonies into one people, though 
they hardly dreamed of it yet ; they had an underlying 
consciousness that this western territory belonged to the 
new people, not to the crown or to the separate colonies 
which bad charter claims to it ; and they would have 
resisted the claims of the crown as promptly as they after- 
wards resisted the claims of the individual colonies. 

35 . Finally, the war broke the feeling of dependence Eil’ects of 
on the mother country. Poorly armed, equipped, and dis- 
ciplined, the colonial or “ provincial ” troops had certainly 
shown fighting qualities of no mean order. Colonists 
would not have been disposed, under any circumstances, 

to underrate the military qualities of their own men, but 
their 'self-glorification found a larger material because of • 
the frequently poor quality of the officers who were sent 
through family and court influence to represent Great 
Britain in the colonies. The bitter words in which Junius 
refers to British military organization in after years were 
certainly even more applicable in 1750; and the incom- 
petency of many of the llriti.sh officers is almost incompre- 
hensible. Its effects were increased by an utter indiffer- 
ence to the advice of colonial leaders which, in a new and , 
unknown country, was certain to place British soldiers 
again and again in positions where they appeared to great 
disadvantage alongside of their colonial allies or rivals. » * 

The provincial who had stood his ground, firing from 
behind trees and stumps, while the regulars ran past him * 
in headlong retreat, came home with a sense of his own 
innate superiority which was sure to bring its results. * 

Braddock’s defeat was the prologue to Bunker Hih. The 
results yere strengthened by the fact that most of the war 
was fought either in New England, the most democratic 
of the colonies, or by New England men. Their leaders • 

had always been sought for by annual popular elections * , 
and re-elections, the promotion of apjjroved men, find the 
retention of men of poorer quality in lower grades of office. 

To them the aristocratic influences which gave place and ^ • 
power to such men as Loudoun and “ Mrs Nabbycronlbie ” 
were simply ridiculous, and marked only an essential 
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difference between themselves and their English brethren 
which was to the disadvantage of the latter, even though 
it occasionally evolved a man like Howe or Pitt. Taking 
all the influences together, it is plain that the French and 
Indian war not only brought into being a tangible union 
of the colonie.s, but broke many of the cords which had 
held the colonies to the mother country. 

III. THE STRUGGLE EOR UNION : 1763-75. 

36 . It is generally believed that the abandonment of 
North America by France was the result of profound policy, 
— that she foresaw that her retirement would be followed 
by the independence of the English colonies, and that 
Great Britain’s temporary aggrandizement would result in 
a more profound abasement. V ergennes and Choiseul both 
stated the case in just this way in 1763 ; and yet it may 
be doubted whether this was not rather an excuse for 
yielding to necessity than a political motive. At all 
events, it is certain that the peace, even with its release of 
the colonies from French pressure, was not enough to 
secure colonial union. For this it was necessary that the 
home Government should go on and release the colonists 
from their controlling feeling that they were rather 
Englishmen than Americans. 

37 . This feeling was not an easy one to eradicate, for 
it was based in blood, training, and sympathies of every 
nature. It would not have been easy to distinguish the 
American from the Englishman; it would, indeed, have 
been less easy than now, when the full effects of a great 
stream of immigration have begun to appear. American 
portraits of the time show typical English faces. Wherever 
life was relieved of the privations involved in colonial 
struggle, the person at once reverted to the type which 
was then the result of corresponding conditions in England. 
The traditions of American officers were English ; their 
methods were English ; even the attitude which they took 
towards the private soldiers of their armies was that which 
was characteristic of the English officer of the time. In 
the South the men who led and formed public opinion 
had almost all been trained in England and were ingrained 
with English sympathies and even prejudices. In the 
North the acute general intellect had long ago settled 
upon the “ common rights of Englishmen ” as the bulwark 
behind which they could best resist any attempt on their 
liberties. The pride of the colonists in their position as 
Englishmen found a medium of expression in enthusiasm 
for “ the young king and it would be hard to imagine 
a more loyal appendage of the crown than its English 
colonies in North America in 1760. 

38 . Unfortunately, the peace of Paris did not result 
merely in freeing the colonies from dependence on the 
mother country ; it had the more important effect of free- 

. ing the mother country from fear of France, and of thus 
encouraging it to open a controversy with the colonies 
which had not been ventured on before. Quebec had 
hardly fallen and given the home Government promise of 
success when the work was begun (1761). The Board of 
Trade began to revive those regulations of colonial trade 
which had been practically obsolete in New England; and 
its customs officers applied to the Massachusetts courts for 
“ writs of assistance ” to enable them to enforce the regula- 
tions. Instant resistance was offered to the att^pt to 
burden the colonies with these writs, which governed all 
men, were returnable nowhere, gave the officers absolute 
power, and opened every man’s house and property to their 
entrance. The argument of the crown advocates based the 
power of issuing such writs on parliament’s extension of 
ihe English revenue system to the colonies, backed by a 
statute of Charles II. permitting writs of assistance ; to 
refuse to grant the writs was therefore to impeach the 


power of parliament to legislate for the colonies. The 
counter-argument of James Otis was the key-note of the 
revolution. It declared In terms that no Act of Parliament 
could establish such a writ, that it would be a nullity even 
if it were expressed in the very terms which the customs 
officers claimed, and that an Act of Pariiam 6 nt against 
the constitution was void.” 

39 . Perhaps Otis meant by “ the oon^itutiop ” merely The 
the fundamental relations between the mother country and EngUsk 
the colonies, for this claim wfis ihe first atep on the way 

to the final irreconcilable difference as to these relations, rights. 
The English theory of the connexion had been completely 
put into shape by 1760, with very little objection from the 
colonists, whose attention had not yet been strongly drawn 
to the subject. It held that even the two charter colonies, 
and a fortiori still more such a royal provinev) as New 
York, were merely corporations, erected by thanking, but 
subject to all the English laws relating to 8 u\ih corpora- 
tions. The king was their visitor, . to inquire into and 
correct their misbehaviours ; his courts, on quo warranto^ 
could dissolve them ; and parliament had the -same omni- 
potent power over them which it had over any other civil 
corporation, — to check, amend, punish, or dissolve- them. 

These propositions must have seemed unquestionable to 
the English legal mind in 1763. Their weak point, the 
assumption that parliament had power to control a cor- 
poration extra quatuor maria^ had been covered by a new 
development of the English theory during the century. 
Parliament, originally a merely English body, had grown 
in its powers and claims until now the common use of the 
phrase “ imperial parliament ” connoted claims to which 
the “four seas” were no longer a limitation, in law or 
fact. Parliament was to give the law to the whole empire. 
Hitherto this had been developed as a purely legal theory ; 
it was now first attempted to be put into practice when 
the enforcement of the Navigation Acts was begun in 
1761. The first objections offered by the colonists were 
easily shown to be illogical and inconsistent with this legal 
theory of the relations between the home country and the 
colonies, but this only drove the colonists higher, step 
by step, in their objections, — from objections to taxation 
by parliament into objections to legislation by parliament, 

-until they had developed, about 1775, a theory of their 
own, logical enough in itself, but so inconsistent with the 
English theory that war was the consequence of’ their 
collision. ' 

40 . Passing over the intermediate steps, the form which The 
the colonial theory finally took amounted to this. The 
introduction of the idea of an “ imperial parliament ” was 
itself a revolution, which could not bind the colonists, or 
change the conditions under which they had settled th?*** 
new country. Their relations, originally and properly, 
had been with the crown alone, and they had had nothing 

to do with parliament. The crown hhd seen fit to con- 
stitute new dominions for itself beyond the seas, with 
forms of government which were irrepej*.lable compacts 
between it and the people whom it had thus induced to 
settle the neW! territory, and not mere civil corporations. 

It would follow, then, that the Iting was no longer king 
merely of Great Britain and Ireland ; he had at least 
thirteen kingdoms beyond seas, and a parliament, in each 
of them. For the British parliament to interfere with the 
special concerns of Massachusetts was as ffagraiA a wrong 
as it would have been for the parliament of Massachusetts 
to interfere with the affairs of Great Britain ; and Massa- 
chusetts had a right to expect her king to protect her from 
such a wrong. The subj^t of Massachusetts kne^ the 
king only as king of Massachusetts, and the parliament of 
Great Britain not at all It needed mkiy years of suc- 
cessful but suicidal logic on the part of their op|>onents to 
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force the Americans to this point ; they even continued to 
petition parliament until 1774 ; but after that time they 
were no further inconsistent, and held that the king was 
the only bond of union between the parts of the empire. 
When he wanted money from his American dominions, he 
Wf^s to gefit, as he had always got it, by applying to the 
assembly of ^the colony, through the governor, for a grant. 
In the new seats of -the race, as in the old, an Englishman 
was to bo taxed only by his own ret)resentatives. In 
other words, each of tlfe English colonies claimed, in its 
own field and for its own citizens, the exact principles of 
“ English liberty” which had been established in England 
as the relations of the English subject to the crown. Each 
colony was to be governed by its own laws, just as in 
Jersey and Guernsey, in Scotland before the Union, or in 
Hanover r^n 1763, with appeal to the king in council, not 
to Englishi courts or to the House of Lords. For the 
British pailiament, or still more the British citizen, to talk 
of “ our Bt^vereignty ” over the colonies was a derogation 
from the king’s sovereignty, the only sovereignty which the 
colonies knew. “I am quite sick of ‘our sovereignty,”’ 
wrote Franklin in 1769. The case of the colonies was 
evidenj;ly that of Ireland also ; and Franklin notes the 
fact that several members of colonial assemblies had been 
admitted to the privileges of the Irish parliament, on the 
ground tl^at they were members of “American parlia- 
ments.” To this statement of their case the Americans 
adhered with ^progressive closeness from 1763 until the 
end. I];i their final Declaration of Independence it will 
be found that if is a declaration of their independence of 
the king only ; they do not then admit that the British 
parliament had ever had any authority over them ; and 
that body is only mentioned in one place, in one of the 
counts of the indictment of the king, for having given his 
assent to certain “ acts of pretended legislation,” passed by 
“ a jurisdiction foreign to our constitutions and unacknow- 
ledged by our laws,” that is to say, by the British parlia- 
ment. * 

41 . Two irreconcilable theories were thus presented. 
Between them were two courses, either of which the 
colonies were willing to accept. Under their theory there 
was no “ imperial parliament.” They were willing to have 
one constituted, even if it were only a development 
of the British parliament through admission of colonial 
representatives ; but the time for this i)as 8 ed before the 
parties ■'could debate it. On the other hhnd, the colonies 
were willing to abandon to the wealthier British parlia- 
ment, which Sustained so much larger a proportion of the 
cost of the standing army and navy, the privilege of 
regulating external trade for the general good. So late as 
f 774 the Continental Congress, while maintaining the sole 
right of the colonial a.ssemblie 8 to levy internal taxation 
and make local laws, declared their willingness to yield to 
the British parliament the power to make such regulations 
of external trade as were hona fide meant to benefit trade, 
and not to rai%o a revenue from Americans without their 
own consent. This solution could have been only tem- 
porary at best, and war cut off any discussion of it. 

42 . The work of quieUrevolution was begun in March 
1763, in th^ closing hours of the Bute ministry, Charles 
Townshend being first lord of trade and administrator of 
the colonies. It was dijcided lo make a point of having 
all the American judges and other ofljcials hold office dur- 
ing the king’s pUasure, and to make their salaries inde- 
pendent of the colonial assemblies. The army estimates 
were increased by an American standing force of twenty 
reginjents, to be paid for by Gfeat Britain for the first 
year, and thereafter out 6f a revenue to be raised in 
America by Ao/ of Parliament. Bute’s purposes were 
political,— the diminution of democracy in Araerifti. The 
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Wilkes uproar drove him out of power before he could 
develop his plans ; but his successor, Grenville, followed 
them out for financial reasons, and in February 1765 thoTho 
Stamp Act “ was passed through both Houses with less Stamp 
opposition than a turnpike bill.” 

43 . P’or the past two years the colonists had had other The Navi- 
things to think of. Under Grenville the Acts in restraint Ration 

of colonial trade (§§ 20 , 21 ), which had been allowed to 
become practically obsolete, were put into force with 
unsparing rigour. The numbers of the customs officers 
were increased ; their duties were more plainly declared ; 
naval officers were encouraged to take the oaths of customs 
officers and share in the plunder of the commerce which 
had grown up between America and the West Indian 
Islands and other parts of the world. Search was con- 
stant ; confiscation usually followed search ; and appeal 
was even more costly than confiscation. In the confusion 
arising from the efforts of American commerce to escape 
its new enemies, it was not wonderful that other ques- 
tions were allowed to go by default. But the mutterings 
of resistance were heard. The Massachusetts assembly 
protested against any schemes to create a standing army 
in America, to make officers independent of the assemblies, 
or to raise a revenue without consent of the assemblies, 
and appointed a committee to secure the united action 
of all the colonies. This was the first movement in the 
struggle for union. Its importance was hidden from the 
ministry by the official class in the colonies, whose mem- 
bers — the governors, judges, and other crown officials — 
continued to urge a persistence in the new policy, and to 
represent the Adamses, Otis, and the other colonial leaders 
as animated by a perverse desire to destroy the unity of 
the empire. 

44 . The revenue to be raised by the Stamp Act was to 
come from the sale of stamps and stamped paper for 
marriage licences, commercial transactions, suits at law, 
transfers of real estate, inheritances, publications, and 
some minor sources of revenue. With it was another 
startling provision, — a command to the colonial assemblies 
to furnish the royal troops in America with fuel, candles, 
vinegar, bedding, cooking utensils, and potables, and per- 
mission to billet the troops in inns, alehouses, barns, and 
vacant houses. The colonies were thus to bo taxed with- 
out their consent ; the revenue derived therefrom was to 
be devoted to the support of a standing army ; and that 
army was in turn to be used for the maintenance of the 
scheme of taxation. Yet no one in England seems to 
have dreamed ^f American resistance to it; and Grenville 
was able to say in 1770 that ho “did not foresee the 
opposition to the measure, and would have staked his 
life for obedience.” 

45 . The news of the passage of the Stamp Act caused Resist^ 
all America to hum with the signs of resistance, but for-^t^’eto 
cible resistance was at first repudiated everywhere. ]tO>e^^tamp 
took the shape, really more significant, of declarations by 

the colonial assemblies, the lower or poj)ular houses of the * ’ 
legislatures. The Virginia assembly, under the lead of 
Patrick Henry and the younger members, took the first 
step (May 1765), by a declaration of colonial rights cover- 
ing the right of each colony to make its own laws and 
impose and expend its own taxation. The Mas.sa'«hiisett8 
assembly followed with the formal proposal of an American 
Congress, to be composed of representatives of all the 
colonies. South Carolina seconded the call ; and the first 
step on the road to union was taken. 

46 . Outside of these formal stops there were si^s of a 
less formal po[)ular resistance. Even peaceable resistance 
was pro tanto a suspension of royal and parliamentary, 
authority in the colonies ; and it was probably ineviftable 
that the colonial assemblies should succeed to the power 
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during the interregnum before the organization of a real 
national power. But a temporary chaos was as inevitable ; 
and the form it took was the formation, particularly in 
“Sons the North, of popular organizations known as “Sons of 
of Lib- Liberty,” the name being taken from a chance allusion in 
one of Barro’s speeches in the House of Commons. These, 
backed frequently by the town organizations, forced the 
stamp officers to resign, and destroyed the stamps wherever 
they could be found. The Connecticut stamp-officer, as he 
rode into Hartford on his white horse to deposit his resig- 
nation, with a thousand armed farmers riding after him, 

• said that he felt “ like death on the pale horse, with all 
hell following him.” Newspapers and pamphlets rang 
every possible change on Coke’s dictum that “ an Act of 
Parliament contrary to Magna Charta was void,” and with 
warnings to stamp-officers that they would be considered 
enemies to the liberties of America if they attempted to 
carry out their duties. When the day broke on which the 
Act was to go into operation (November 1, 1765), America 
had neither stamps nor stamp-officers with which to fulfil 
its provisions. 

Stftinp- 47 . The proposed Congress, commonly called the “ Stamp- 
AetCon- Act Congress,” met at New York (October 7, 1765), — 
gresa. Hampshire, Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia 

being acquiescent bub not represented. It petitioned the 
king, the House of Commons, and the House of Lords to 
recognize fully “the several governments formed in the 
said colonies, with full powers of legislation, agreeably 
to the principles of the English constitution.” It also 
put forth a declaration of colonial rights, acknowledging 
allegiance to the crown, and claiming “ all the inherent 
rights and privileges of natural-born subjects within the 
kingdom of Great Britain,” including the right of petition, 
of trial by jury, of taxation by representatives, and of 
granting supplies to the crown, and protesting against the 
Stamp Act and the various Acts in restraint of trade. The 
action of this congress was thus purely declaratory ; there 
was no attempt to legislate ; and the importance of the 
meeting was in its demonstration of the possibility of union 
and of one road* to it. * 

Repeal 48 . In the meantime the Grenville ministry had fallen 
of the (July 1765), and the Rockingham ministry (March 1766) 
Stomp- repealed the Stamp Act. The repeal was supported by 
^ ■ Pitt, and Whigs who agreed with him, on the distinction 
that taxation by parliament without colonial representation 
was in violation of the essential principles of the British 
constitution, but that the power of parliament to legis- 
late in every other point for all parts of the empire must 
be maintained (§21). Nevertheless, the repeal was pre- 
ceded by a declaration of the power “of the king in 
parliament to bind the colonies and people of America in 
all cases whatsoever.” 

# 49 . The colonists received the repeal with an outburst 

of rejoicing loyalty. They cared little for Pitt's distinction 
of powers, or even for the declaratory Act : it seemed to 
‘ them merely the honours of war with which the ministry 
was to be allowed to retire. It really meant much more. 
The ruling interest in the home Government, disordered 
for the moment by its sudden discovery of the strength 
and union of the colonies, had drawn back, but not for 
ever. <A 11 through the year an undercurrent of irritation 
against the colonies is evident; and, whpn (Junp 1767) 
Town- Townshend, the chancellor of the exchequer, had wrested 
• ftheiid’s the lead from the other merabeus of the Grafton ministry, 
he passed through both Houses the bill for taxing imports 
into th 6 colonies, to go into effect on 20th November follow- 
ing. It laid duties on glass, paper, painters’ colours, lead, 
, and tea. As the proceeds were for the exchequer, they 
weref’to be distributed by the crown; and there was no 
secret that the design was to provide salaries for the crown 
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servants in North America. About the same time other 
Acts established a board of customs at Boston, legalized 
the “ writs of assistance;” and suspended the New York 
assembly until it should obey the Billeting Act. Town- 
shend died soon after, leaving his system as a legacy to 
his successor, Lord North. . * ^ 

50 . The New York assembly granted the necessary 
money, said nothing as to its use, and'eschptd further 
molestation. Beyond the Acta accomplished nothing. 

Their advocates had urged that the coloniq/s admitted the 
power of parliament to control external cortimerco, and 
that the new taxes were an exercise of such control. If 
they desired a purely technical triumph they had it, for 
their logic was sound, and the taxes re/nained on the 
statutc-boolc. But, as the colonies ceased to import the Non-im- 
taxed articles, by popular agreement and en^preement, portatiou 
the taxes amounted to little. The irritations paused by 

the enforcement of the Navigation Acts only kicreased in 
bitterness ; and the official class in t^ie colonies, on whom 
must for ever rest the responsibility for nine-tenths of the ' 
difficulties which followed, lost no chance of Representing 
every pamphlet, newspaper letter, or publie meeting as 
incipient rebellion. A popular outburst* in Boston (June 
1768), following the seizure of tSohn Hancock’s sloop 
“ Liberty,” was thus used to give that town an unenvi- 
able reputation for disorder and violence. Cojpnial offi- 
cials everywhere openly or secretly urged the strongest 
measures ; and all the while the colo;iists,wifh the cautious 
tenacity of their race, were acting so guardedly ^that the 
British attorney-general was compelled to say, “ Look into 
the papers and see how well these Americans are versed 
in the crown law ; I doubt whether they have been guilty 
of an overt act of treason, but I am sure they have come 
within a hair’s-breadth of it.” 

51 . The colonial officials, hoping for salaries inde- 
pendent of the assemblies, began to show a disposition to 
govern without those bodies. Wlien the Massachusetts 
assembly refused by a large vote to withdraw its circular 
letter to the other assemblies urging united petition to 
the king alone, as an umpire between themselves and the 
British parliament, for redress of grievances, the assembly 
was prorogued, and did not reassemble for a year. As a 
gentle hint of a possible mode of re-establishing popular 
government, delegates from the towns met in convention 
at Boston (September 1768), renewed the protests against 
the Acts of the Aiinistry, and provided for the mairftenance 
of public order. In the following December and January 
parliament passed a vote of censure on this proceeding, 
and advised that those who had taken part in it slfould be 
sent to England for trial on the charge of treason. This 
was a new grievance for the assemWies. They passed 
remonstrances against any attempt to send Americans 
beyond seas for trial, as a violation of the citizen’s right to 
trial by a jury from the vicinage ; and thdir governors at 
once prorogued them. Civil government in the colonies, 
under its original constitution, was evident^ly in sore straits. 

52 . In September 1768 two British regiments which Diffi- 
the colonial officials had succeeded in obtaining arrived at culties at 
Boston. Instead of a rebellious population they found 

their most formidable opponents in minute^law points, 
which were made to beset them at every turn. The 
Billeting Act required the ordinary barracks to bo fill^ 
first : the council would assign no quarters in k)wn until 
the barracks outside were filled. The assembly was not 
in session to authorize anything further, and the governor 
did not dare to summon it. The troops, mho had inarched 
into the town as into a captured place, with sixteen rounds 
of ammunition per man, wer^ presently without a place 
in which to cook their dinners, until Iheir commander 
hired hcAises out of tho army chest. It cra§ natural that 
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he should denounce “this country, where every man 
studies law.” Exasperating and exasperated, the troops 
lived on in Boston until (March 1770) a street brawl 
between soldiers and citizens resulted in the death of five 
of the latter and the injury of six more. Still the town 
ke^t its temper. The captain who had given the order to 
fire was seized by the civil authorities, subjected to the 
ordinary trial jfDr murder, defended by John Adams and 
Quincy, iwo Massachusetts leader^,, at the hazard of their 
own popularity, and acefuitted for lack of evidence. But, 
while according a fair trial to the soldiers, the colonial 
leaders at last represented so plainly to the crown officials 
the imminence of an outbreak that the troops were re- 
moved from tlie town to a fort in the harbour. 

53 - The most significant point in the history of the 
colonial yearly 1770-73 is the manner in which the ordinary 
nients. governments continued to go to pieces. When 

the assemblies met they would do nothing but denounce 
the Acts of the miiystry ; when they wore prorogued the 
colony was left without any government for which there 
was populay respect. I’his was about the state of affairs 
which the crown officials had desired ; but, now that it 
had c^me, they were not at all prompt in th^ir use of it. 
Divorced from regular’ government, the people put out still 
stronger efforts to enforce the non-importation agreements 
which hs^d kept down the revenues from the tax laws of 
1767. About 1773 a further development appeared. As 
soon as the assemblief^. met for their annual sessions, and 
before the governors could find excuse for proroguing them, 
they appointed “ committees of correspondence,” to main- 
tain unity of action with the other colonies. Thus, even 
after prorogation, there was still in existence for the rest of 
the year a semi-official representation of the colony. This 
was nearly the last step on the way to colonial union. 
Westorn 54 . The whites had already crossed the Alleghanies. 
settle- In I 70 g parties from North Carolina entered Tennessee; 
and in 1769 Boone (p. 788) and a party of Virginians entered 
Kentucky. The settlement of Tennessee was hastened by 
difficulties with Tryon, the governor of North Carolina. 
Tryon was one of the worst of the crown officials ; and his 
government had been a scandal, even for those times. The 
people, denied justice and defrauded of legislative power, 
rose in hasty insurrection and were defeated. Tryon used 
his victory *80 savagely as to drive an increasing stream of 
settlers over the mountains into Tennessee, The centres 
of wesJtcrn settlement, however, were but few. There 
was one at Pittsburgh, another at Detroit, another near the 
Illinois-Indi^ia boundary, another in Kentucky, another 
near the present city of Nashville, Tennessee ; but none 
of these, except, perhaps, Detroit, was more than a hunting 
^r trading camp. Some efforts had been made to erect 
crown colonies, or to settle grants to companies, in the 
western territory, but they came to nothing. The settle- 
ments still clung to the coast. 

The tea 55 . In April 1770, encouraged by some symptoms of a 
failure of the ^non-importation agreements, the ministry 
had taken off all the taxes of 1767, retaining only that 
upon tea— threepence per pound. The ^neral popular 
agreement was still strong enough to prevent the importa- 
tion of thii^single luxury ; and it was found in 1772 that 
the tax produced but about £80 a year, at an expense of 
two or three hundred* thousand for collection. Besides, 
the Easti India Company had been accumulating a stock 
of teas, in anticipation of an American market, of which 
the tea-tax had deprived it In May 1773 the ministry 
took a* fresh step; the tax was to^be retained, but the 
CJonmany was to be allowed a dieiwback of the entire duty, 
— ^ that the colonists, vliile really paying the tax and 
yielding the underlying principle, would get their tea 
cheaper ftian ai^y other people. The first cargoes of tea 
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! under the new regulations w'ere ordered home again by 
! popular meetings in the American ports, and their captains 
generally obeyed. At Boston the governor refused to clear 
the vessels for Europe; and, after prolonged discussion, 
some fifty persons, disguised as Indians, went on board the 
vessels and threw the tea into the harbour in the presence 
of a great crowd of lookers-on (December 16, 1773). 

56 . It was not possible that the term American should The nev, 
suddenly supplant that of Englishman ; but the successive national 
steps by which the change was accomplished are easily 
perceptible. Using one of the old English political ])hrases, 

the .supporters of colonial privileges had begun about 1768 
to adopt the name of “ American Whigs. ” Its increas- 
ing substitution for that of Knglishmen was significant. 

Within a few years the terms “continental,” or “the 
continent,” began to take on a new meaning, referring to 
a union of the colonies at which men hardly ventured to 
hint clearly. It meant a good deal, then, when men said 
very truly that “ the whole continent ” applauded the 
“Boston tea-party.” It was the first .spoken word of the 
new national sjurit. Nothing was less understood in Eng- 
land ; the outbreak left America in general, and Boston in 
particular, hardly a friend there. The burning of the 
revenue schooner “ Gaspee ” in Narragansett Bay (June 
1772) had seemed to the ministry almost an act of overt 
rebellion ; this was rebellion itself. 

57 . In March and April 1771, on receipt of full intelli- The “In- 
gence of the proceedings at Boston, the ministry passed a tolerable 
series of Acts which made open struggle only a question of 

time. The Boston Port Act shut up the town of Boston 
against all commerce until the destroyed tea was paid for 
and the town returned to loyalty. The Massachusetts Act 
changed the charter of that colony : the crown was now 
to appoint governor, council, and sheriffs; the sheriffs 
were to select juries ; and town meetings, unle.s 8 by per- 
mission of the governor, were forbidden. Gage, the 
British cornmander-in-chief in the colonie.s, was made 
governor under the Act, and four regiments were given 
him as a support. Any magistrates, officers, or soldiers 
indicted under colonial laws were to beisent for trial to 
Nova Scotia or Great Britain. The billeting of soldiers in 
the town of Boston was legalized. The Quebec Act ex- 
tended the boundaries of the province of Canada over the 
whole territory lying north of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi, llere the ministry rested. , 

58 . The news of these Acts of Parliament crystallized Union, 
every element of union in the colonies. The attack 011 the 
charter of Massachusetts Bay was undoubtedly the most 
effective. The charters of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
were the freest of the colonies ; but that of Massachusetts 

was certainly next to them. If Massachusetts was not 
safe against such an attack, no colony was safe. The 
ministry had forced an issue on the very point on which ^ 
the colonial and imperial theories were irreconcilable. 

The Boston Port Act furnished a grievance so concrete as 
to obviate the necessity of much argument on other points. ^ 

The Quebec Act, with its attempt to cut off the northern 
colonies from the western expan.sion to which they all 
looked hopefully, was bad enough in itself, but it brought 
up with it the element of religious suspicion. For years 
the distinctively Puritan element had dreaded ansattempt 
to establish the Church of England in the colonies ; and 
the inclination of American Episcopalians to look to the 
home Government for relief against unjust local restric- 
tions had not helped to decrease the feeling. The Puritan 
element could see little real difference between Eifiscopocy 
and Catholicism ; and, when it was found that the Quebec 
Act practically established the Roman Catholic system in * 
the new territory, the old dread revived to give the^agita-^ 
tion a hidden but strong motive. , 
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First 59. The necessity of another Congress was universally 
CoQti- felt. On the suggestion of Virginia and the call of 
nental Massachusetts, it met at Philadelphia (September 5, 
gres?. 1774). All the colonies but Georgia were represented; 
and Georgia was so certainly in sympathy with the meet- 
ing that this is commonly known as the First Continental 
Congress, the first really national body in American 
liistory. Its action was still mainly deliberative. It 
adopted add revises to the king, and to the people of the 
colonies, of Quebec, and of Groat Britain, and passed a 
declaration of colonial rights, summing up the various 
Acts of Parliament which were held to be in violation of 
these rights. But its tone was changed, though its lan- 
guage was still studiously controlled and dignified. It 
was significant that, for the first time, the two Houses of 
parliament were ignored in the matter of petitioning: 
it was at last seen to be an awkward concession oven to 
memorialize parliament. The tone of a sovereign about 
to take his seat is perceptible in the letter of Congress to 
the colonies which had not yet sent delegates. And at 
least two steps were taken which, if not an assumption of 
sovereign powers, were evidently on the road to it. The 
first was the preparation of Articles of Association, to be 
signed by the pco[)le everywhere, and to be enforced by 
committees of safety chosen by the people of cities and 
towns. These articles bound the signers to stop the 
im|)ortation of all goods from, and the exportation of all 
goods to, Great Britain and Ireland, the use of such 
goods, and the slave trade. The manner of the enforce- 
ment of the articles was evidently an incipient suspension 
of all authority proceeding from the mother countryt and 
the substitution of a general popular authority for it. 
The other step was a resolution, adopted October 8, as 
Itiulti- follows That this Congress approve the opposition of 
matum. inhabitants of the Massachusetts Bay to the execution 
of the late Acts of Parliament ; and, if the same shall bo 
attempted to be carried into execution hi/ force^ in such 
case all America ouglit to support them in their opposi- 
tion.” This was simply an ultimatum : in the opinion of 
Congress, the ninistry could take no further step except 
that of attempting to enforce its Acts, and the colonies 
would resist such an attempt as an act of war. Before 
the next Congress met the conditions had been fulfilled. 
The agents of the ministry had applied force ; Massacliu- 
^ setts had resisted by force ; and the new Congress found 
itself the representative of a nation at war, still acknowledg- 
ing the king, but resisting the operations of bis armies. 
Having summoned a new Congress to mcet«at Philadelphia 
on the 10th of May following, and having cleared the way 
for its action, the First Continental Congress adjourned. 

60. It is an unpleasant task to record the successive 
steps by which two peoples, so exactly similar to one 
, another in every characteristic, so far removed from one 
another, and so ignorant of one another’s feelings, advanced 
alternately to a point where o[jen collision was inevitable. 

^ From the standpoint of “ no taxation without representa- 
tion,” which Pitt and his school of Whigs had approved, 
the colonists had now been driven by the suicidal logic of 
their opponents to the far more consistent position of “no 
legislation without representation,” which the Pitt school 
had neybr been willing to grant, and which was radically 
inconsistent with the British “imperial” theory. , Either 
the previous legislation of parliament was to remain a 
^ dead letter, or it must be executed by force; and that 

meant war. Massachusetts was already on the brink of 
that evbnt. Gage, the new governor, had refused to 
meet the assembly ; he had fortified himself in Boston, 
" ^and was sending out spies as if into hostile territory. All 
regiilM* government was suspended or remanded to the 
towns : and the people were organized into “ minute men,” 
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pledged to move at a minute’s notice. The first hostile 
movement of Gage would be the signal for the struggle. 

War, in fact, had come to be a possibility in the thoughts 
of every one. The now governor of Canada, Carleton, 
was sent out with instructions to levy the people and 
Indians of that province, in order that • the/ might , be 
marched against rebels in any province of Ncjj'th America. 
Governor Tryon’s defeat of the insurgssnt people of North 
Carolina at the Alewanco (§ 54) furnished a tempting 
precedent to Governor Gage iif Massachusetts. There was 
strong pre.ssure upon him to induce him to follow it. The 
king’s speech at the opening of parliament (November 29, 

1774) spoke of the prevalent “resistance and disobedience 
to the law” in Massachusetts ; the ministry urged Gage to 
arrest the colonial leadens, even though hostilities should 
follow; the two Houses of Parliament presenb>d a joint 
address to the king, declaring Massachusetts 4o be in 
rebellion, and offering all the resources of th€ empire to 
suppress the rebellion ; and the king,, in reply„.announced 
his intention of acting as parliament wished. 

61. The inevitable collision was narrowly-' escaped inLexing- 
February 1775. Gage sent a water expedition to Salem 

to search for powder; but the dav was Sunday, , and 
conflict was prevented by the ministers. Another expe- 
dition (April 19) was more momentous. It sel^ out for 
Concord, a little village some 20 miles frorji Boston, 
to seize a stock of powder which was reported to be 
gathered there. At daybreak the troopsr marched into 
the village of Lexington, on their road. They found 
some minute men who had been hastdy summoned, 
for intelligence liad been sent out from Boston that the 
expedition was coming. There was a hurried order from 
an officer that the militia should disperse, then a volley 
from his men and a few answering shots, and the first 
blood of the American uivolution had been shed. The 
troops went on to Concord and destroyed the stores there. 

But by this time the wliole country was up. Messengers 
were riding in every direction, arousing the minute men ; 
and their mustering made the return to Boston more 
dangerous than tlie advance had been. When the troops 
began their return march the continuous fire from fences, 
trees, and barns along the route soon converted the retreat 
into a rout. The opportune arrival of a rescuing party 
from Boston saved the whole force from surrender, but 
the pursuit was kept up until the expedition took refuge 
under the gun^ of the war-vessels at the water-side. 

The next morning the isthmus which connected the town 
of Boston with the mainland was blockaded^, the siege of 
Boston was formed ; and the revolution had begum 

62. The news of Lexington and Concord fights set the 
continent in a flame, but every feature of the outbur^ 
showed the still thoroughly English characteristics of the 
people. For nine long years they had been schooling 
themselves to patience ; and, as their “impatience became 
more difficult to control, it was shown most strongly in 
their increasingly scrupulous care to insist^^upon the letter 
of the law. Even in the first open conflict the colonists 
weie careful tfe base their case on their legal right to use 
“the king’s highway”; and Congress carefully collected and 
published depositions going to show that th^ troops had 
violated this right and had fired first. There was every- 
thing in the affairs of Lexington .and Concord to arouse 
an intense popular excitement : the mustering of^undiscip- 
lined farmers against regular troops, the stern sense of 
duty which moved it, the presence and encouragement of 
the ministers, the sadden desolation of homes winch had 
never known war before, tJvere things which stirred gvery 
pulse in the colonies when they were told. But there was 
no need of waiting for such stories. Wh^ the dam burst, 
the forcA which had been stored up forinine /ears took 
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everything away before it. The news was hurried by 
express along the roads to the sputhward ; men left the 
plough in the furrow when they heard it, and rode off to 
Boston ; town committees of safety collected money and 
provisions and sent them to the same point ; and before 
thi end of thfe month the mainland around Boston 
harbour w^ioccppied by a shifting mass of undisciplined 
half-armed soMiers, •sufficient to keep the British troops 
cooped up within the peninsula (>nr which the town was 
built. ^ • * 

Popular 63 . The overturning of the royal governments in North 
govern- America followed rapidly, as the news of the fights at 
menta, Lexington and^ Concord spread abroad. In one colony 
after another the lower houses of the colonial legislatures, 
taking the name of “provincial congresses,” met and 
assumed iho reins of government ; the officers of militia 
and suboVdinate magistrates accepted commissions from 
them ; and \he colonial officials, to whoso advice so much 
of the course of events had been due, fled to England or 
to the nearest depot of royal troops. On the day (May 10 , 
1775) wheif the stronghold of Ticonderoga, the key of the 
gateway to Cfanacla, was taken by surprise by an American 
force under Allen (p. 7ii7), giving the besiegers of Boston a 
Second welcome supply of weapons and ammunition, tho Second 
Continental Congress met at Philadelphia. It came. 
Congress circumstances, to redeem tho pledge which its 

^ predecessor had given that all tho colonies would support 
Massachusetts 4n resisting force by force. It was thus the 
represGn4;ative of a united people, or of nothing. The 
struggle for union had been so far successful. 

• 64 . This fact of union has coloured tho whole sub- 

sequent history of the country. Tho Articles of Associa- 
tion had really preceded it by a substitution of general 
popular government, however clumsy in form, for the 
• previously recognized governments ; in so far the 
authority of tho various colonics was also suspended, and 
a general national organization took their place. It was 
soon found that tho colonial organizations had too much* 
innate strength to be got rid of in this summary fashion ; 
they held their own, and, as soon as imminent danger had 
disappeared, they succeeded in tearing so much power 
from the Continental Congress as to endanger tho 
national existence itself. But, when the Second Conti- 
nental Congress met, it met (as Vou Holst maintains) as 
a purely revolutionary body, limited by^no law, and by 
nothing else but by its succass in war and the support 
which it was to receive from the people, without regard to 
colony ^governments. With tho energy and recklessness 
of a French revolutionary body it might have blotted 
out the distinctions between colonies, and established a 
centralized government, to be modified in time by circum- 
stances. In fact, it took no such direction. J t began its 
course by recotnmendations to the new colonial govern- 
ments ; it relied on them for executive acts ; and, as soon 
as the new colonies were fairly under way, they seized on 
the power of naming and recalling tho delegates to the 
Failure Congress. From that time the decadence oj the Congress 
of the rapid; the national idea became dimmer; and the 
national complete sotereignty by tho political units 

system, became rnonj pronounced. This failure of the Second 
Congress to appropriate the universal national powers 
wiiich were within its grtisp is responsible for two opposite 
effects. On the one hand, it built# up a basis for the 
future assertion •of the notion of State sovereignty, 
necessarily including the right of secession. On the other, 
it maintained thef peculiar feature of the American Union, 
its laige State liberty, its df^likeV centralization, and its 
feeling that the Mtional power is a valuable but dangerous 
instrument of ^velopment. tThe effort to find^a com- 
promise between* the two forces makes up the record of 
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subsequent national politics, ending in the present asser- 
tion of the largest possible measure of State rights, but 
under the guarantee of the national power, not of the 
State’s own .sovereignty, 

65 . The conversion of tlio former colonies into “ States” followed The State 
hard upon tho outbreak of war (§ 72). Since that time the State.s system, 
havft really been the peculiar feature of the American system. The 
circumstances ju.st mentioned put them into a position in whicli 

they held all real powers of government; and they are still tho 
residuary legatees of all such powers as have not been taken from 
them by the national power or by their State constitutions. In 
1776 they difl'crcd very materially in their organization, but there 
has been a constant bmdeney to approach a general type, as States 
have ado])tcd iunovatiuns winch have proved successful in other 
States. All have now governors, legislatures of two houses, and 
State iudiciaries. The govciiior, except in a few States, has a 
limited veto on legislation, and has a pardoning power. The State 
legislature is supreme in all subjects relating to tho jurisdiction 
of tho State, with two exceptions: the constitution of the United 
States imposes certain limitations on them ({i 116), and there is an 
evident tendency in the later State constitutions to prohibit tho 
logislatiiro.s from “special legislation,” and to provide that, in 
specified subjects, they shall pass only “general laws,” applicable 
to the whole State and all citizens alike. With these exceptions, 
it is difficult to imagine a more comnlete autonomy than is pos- 
.sc-ssed by tho States of the American Union. Tho main restriction 
upon their action is in its results upon their welfare. They may 
even repudiate their debts, and there is no })owcr which can make 
them pay; hut, even in respect to this, the results upon tho credit 
of a re])U(liating have Isicii enough to chock others in any 
action of the kind. They control tho organization of tho State 
into counties, towns, and cities; they toiicli tho life and interests 
of the citizen in a far larger degree tnuii does tho Federal Govern- 
ment; and, in many points, such as that of taxation, their powers 
arc co-ordinate with thoso of the Federal (Tovornment, so that tho 
two departments of the American Governmental system operate on 
tho sJmc subjects. The admission of new States (§ 97) has raised 
tho number of the original thirteen States to thirty-eight (in 1887), 
and tho powers of the now States nro exactly those of the old ones. 

66 . Tho “ force resolution ” of tho First Congress (§ 59) 
shows that tho national existence of tho United States, in 
a purely political sense, dates from the fulfilment of tho 
conditions of the force resolution -that is, from the first 
shot fired at Lexington. From that instant tho fact of 
union was consummated in the support gi^n to Massachu- 
setts by the other commonwealths ; and oeorgo 111 . was 
king no longer of thirteen separate kingdoms, but of one. 

The fact that ho did not recognize the union did not 
alter tho fact of union ; that was to be decided by events. 

Thi.sy success of the struggle for union gave the United 
States a date for the political, as distinguished from the 
legal, existence of the nation (April 19, 1775). 

IV. THE S'fc’UUGGLE FOH INDKHENDENOK : 1775-83. 

67 . The Second Congress adopted the “army” around 
Boston as the American continental army rules and 
articles of war were formulated for it ; and Ward, Charles 
Lee (a British soldier of fortune), Schuyler (p. 790), an<l 
Putnam were named as major-generals, with eight brig- 
adiers, and Gates as adjutant-general. Union, though ac- 
complished, was still weak. Sectional interests, feelings, 
and prejudices were strong; and the efforts of tho delegates 

to accommodate them had, as one result, the appearance of • 
Washington on the historical stage which he was to fill so Washing 
completely. Ho had been of special service on the military ton. ^ 
committee of Congress ; and tho Massachusetts ipembers 
— tho Adamses and others — saw in him the man whose 
appointment as*commander-in-chief would bo most accept- 
able to all the sections, and would cement and secure 
the union of these colonies,” as John Adams wrote in a 
private letter. He was chosen unanimously and poramis- 
sioned, and set out for Boston. But another collision, tho 
battle of Bunker Hill, had taken place on the date of his 
commission (June 17). ^ • 

68 . In one of the irregular surgings of the colonialforce Bunker 
around Boston, it took possession of Breed’s (now known IBll. 
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as liunker) Hill, some 7b feet high, commanding Boston, 
and separated from it by a sheet of water. The British 
officers might have landed men so as to take the line of 
entrenchments in the rear, or might have raked it from 
end to end from the water. They chose to send 2500 men 
over in boats, and charge straight up the hill. The all- 
important question was whether the “ embattled farmers ” 
within the works would stand fire. Not a shot from the 
line of entrenchments returned the scattering fire of the 
advancing column until' the latter was within a hundred 
feet ; then a sheet of flame ran along the line, and, when 
the smoke cleared away, the charging troops were retreat- 
ing down the hill. The officers moved the men again to 
the assault, with exactly the same result. At the third 
assault the ammunition of the farmers was exhausted ; 
but they retreated fighting stubbornly with gun-stocks, 
and even with stones. The success,” wrote Gage to the 
ministry, has co.st us dear ; the trials we have had show 
the rebels are not the despicable rabble too many have 
supposed them to be.” He had lost 1 100 out of 2500 men. 
A serious American loss was that of Warren, a Boston 
leader of high promise. 

69. While Washington was endeavouring to form an army 
out of the heterogeneous material around Boston, another 
American force was attempting to drive the British out 
Canada, of Canada. On the last day of the year 1776, in an 
assault on Quebec, one of the leaders, Montgomery (p. 790), 
was killed, and another, Benedict Arnold, was wounded. 
Shortly afterwards the American force was driven back 
into the northern part of New York, near the Canada line, 
where it held its ground. Congress btgan in June^the 
Pai)ev issue of bills of credit, or continental currency,” as a 
currency, substitute for taxation —a most unhappy step. The bills 
soon began to depreciate. Congress insisted on Indding 
them to be legal tender ; but it had not seized, as it might 
have done, the power of taxation, in order to provide for 
the redemption of the bills ; and its recommendation to com- 
mittees of safety to treat as enemies of their country those 
who should refiMe to receive the bills at their face value 
never accomplished its object. Successive emissions of 
paper enabled Congress to support the army for a few 
years, and even to begin the organization of a navy. 
Privateers and public armed vessels had been sent out by 
the several colonies ; the first American fleet, of eight 
ve.ssel8, sailed in February 1776, but its cruise accom- 
plished little. 

Drift 70. All this time Congress had been protesting its 
towards iio^ror of the idea of independence ; an^d the colonial 
dencr*^' congresses had instructed their delegates not to counten- 
ance any such project. The last petition to the king was 
adopted by Congress in July 1775, and sent to London 
by the hands of Bichard Penn. It besought the king to 
' consider the complaints of the colonists, and to obtain the 
repeal of the Acts which they had found intolerable. The 
• , news of the battle of Bunker Hill had preceded Penn ; 
the king refused to answer the petition; but by a pro- 
clamation (August 23, 1775) he announced the existence 
of open rebellion in the colonie.s, and called on all good 
' subjects to give any information of those persons in Great 
Britain \vho were aiding and abetting the rebellion. This 
was but the first of a series of attacks on that strong 
sentiment in Great Britain which felt the cause 'of the 
colonies to be the old cause of English liberty. At the 
opening of the struggle this sentiment was intense : 
officers resigned their commi.ssions rather than serve in 
America ; the great cities took open ground in favour of 
the colonies ; and some of the English middle classes wore 
inouripng for the dead at Lexington. As tho war increased 
in ite intensity this sentiment necessarily decreased ; but, 
even while parliament was supporting the war by votes of 
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more than two to one, the ministry was constantly ham- 
pered by the notorious 9on3ciousness that the real heart 
of England was not in it. Even when 25,000 men were 
voted at the king’s wish, provision had to be made to 
obtain them from Germany. Privilege and officialism were 
against the colonies; the popular heart and conscience 
were either ignorant or in favour of them. , 

71. Butin America everything spok^' of wai**^ Howe, who 
had succeeded Gage, parsed a very bad winter. His men 
were often short of supplies ; their quartei^s were uncom- 
fortable ; and their efforts to better their position were a 
severe infliction upon the inhabitants. Along the coast 
the commanders of British ships acted everywhere as if 
on the borders of an enemy’s country; Gloucester, Bristol, 
Falmouth, and other defenceless towns were cannonaded ; 
and the flag of the king tended more and more ^o appear 
that of an enemy. On the first day of the ne\^ year the 
distinctive standard of the thirteen united cblonies was 
raised at Washington’s headquarters.* It introduced the 
stripes of the present flag, but retained the crosses of St 
George and St Andrew on a blue ground in the’corner, tho 
whole implying the surviving acknowledgment of the royal 
power, with the appearance of a new nation. Wher inde- 
pendence had eliminated tho royal element, the crosses 
were replaced (1777) by stars, as at present. Congress 
had been compelled to go so far in national action as to 
threaten reprisals for the throats of special punishment by , 
the ministry. The first step towards the uKimate applica- 
tion for admission to the family of nations was really taken 
in November 1775, when Franklin, Jay, and three other 
delegates were appointed a committee to maintain inter- 
course with friends of the colonies “ in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and elsewhere”; the main importance of the appoint- 
ment was in tho last two words. The end of the year left 
independence in the air, though hardly spoken of. 

72. Thomas Paine turned the scale (January 9, 1776) Pain#, 
by the publication of his pamphlet Common Sense, His 
argument was that independence was the only consistent 

line to pursue ; that “ it must come to that some time or 
other that it would only be more difficult the more it 
was delayed ; and that independence was the surest road 
to union. Written in simple language, it was read every- 
where; and the open movement to independence dates 
from its publication. In the meantime events were urging 
Congress on, Washington in March seized and foHified 
Dorchester Heights, to the south of Boston and command- 
ing it. Before the British could move upon the works, 
they had been made so strong that the garrison evficuated Bracui- 
the place (March 17, 1776), sailing away to Halifax on the tlon of 
fleet. For the moment the British had hardly an organ- 
ized force within tho thirteen colonies ; Charles Lee haS 
just seized New York city and harbour ; and the ministry 
seemed not only hostile, but impotent. ^ The spirit of Con- 
gress rose with success. It had already ordered (November 
25, 1775), on receipt of news of instructions to British 
war-vessels to attack American seaport towns “ as in the 
case of actual j^ebollion,’' that British war- vessels or trans- 
ports should be open to capture; now (March 23, 1776) 
it declared all British vessels laMul prize. It then went 
on (April 6) to open all American ports to the vessels of 
all other nations than Great Britain, still forbidding the 
slave trade. It had even opened cbramunication with the 
French court, which, using the name of a fictifious firm 
in Paris, was shipping money, arms, and supplies to the 
colonies. All these were acts of an independent power ; 
and colony after colony, changing the colonial into State 
forms of government, was^instructing its delegates to vote 
for independence. In May some of t^e colonies had 
become ^00 impatient to wait longer, for‘itw^ evident 
that the king had finally ranged himself Against the new 
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American nation. Virginia spoke in most emphatic tones ; 
and one of her delegates, Richard Henry Lee, moved a 
resolution in Congress for indepiJndence, seconded by John 
Adams ( J une 7, 1 776). A committee to draw up a declara- 
tion in conformity with the resolution was chosen, consist- 
iiyj of Thtoas Jefferson of Virginia, John Adams, Franklin, 
Roger Sherjnan of Connecticut, and Robert R. Livingston 
of New Torh ; ’buti the resolution was not adopted until 
July 2 , as Mlows : — “ Resolved these united colonies 

are and of right ought to be free and independent States ; 
that they afire absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown ; and that all political connexion between them 
and the state of Great Britain is and ought to be totally 
dissolved.’^ * 

Declaia- 73 - Jefferson had come from Virginia with the reputa- 
tion of tion of % very ready and able writer ; and the committee, 
ience^^' by common consent, left the preparation of the first draft 
of the Deilaration of Independence to him. He wrote it 
almost at pne heat ; and, though parts of it were rejected 
or modified by Congress, the whole instrument, as it was 
adopted I\y that body (July 4, 1776), must stand as 
Jefferson’s cfwn work. John Adams was its champion on 
the floor of Congress, for Jeff erso^ was not a public speaker, 
— and the coincidence of the deaths of these two men, just 
fifty y^rs afterwards (July 4, 1826), was a remarkable one. 
The language of the Declaration, like that of all the Ameri- 
can state-papers of the time, was strong and direct. Ignor- 
ing parliamer\t, it toQk every act of oppression which had 
been ajmed at the colonies as the act and deed of the king ; 
it concluded that a prince whoso character is thus marked 
by every act wliich may define a tyrant is unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people and it announced the independence 
of the United States in the terms of the resolution already 
stated. The date of its adoption is, by the decision of the 
Supreme Court, the date of the legal existence of the 
United States in matters of municipal law. 

74 . Meanwhile clouds were gathering about the young 
republic. A British expedition was beaten off from Charles- 
ton (Juno 28) ; but two days afterwards a stronger force, 
under Howe, landed on Staten Island, just below New 
York city. The ministry, abandoning New England, had 

Attack decided to transfer the war to the middle colonies. Here 
oil Iho was the originally alien element among the colonies (§ 7 ), 
oilonies disappointed in it ; here was the 

' commercial element, which had sometimes been willing 
to pitfer profit to patriotism ; above* all, the Hudson 
gave a safe path for British frigates, so that the British 
forces might control at the same time the road into Canada 
and the moat which should cut off New England from the 
other colonies. Most of the reasons which made the open- 
"^ing of the Mississippi a severe blow to the Confederacy in 
1863 applied to the capture of New York city and the 
operations in the Hudson river in 1776. 

75 . Washingtcm had hurried to New York city as 
.soon as Boston had surrendered, but his preparations were 
not far advayced when Howe appeared (June 30). He 
and his brother, Admiral Lord Howe, the commander of 
the fleet, had high hopes of receiving the confidence of 
both parties to the stri^gle, by reason of their hereditary 
connexion^ with the crown and the liking of the colonies 
for their elder brother, killed at Ticonderoga ; and they 

• brought conciliatory ^proposals and the consent of the 
ministry to an unofficial exchange of prisoners. The 
country was 40 W committed to independence, and in 
August Howe began offensive operations. Washington’s 
force ^numbered 27,000, about four-fifths of them having 
heyer seen action ; and aboul one-third of his army had 
been placed on Long Islftnd. Howe had 31,000 trained 
soldiers, largely Hessians; and he debarked 20,000 of them 
on Long Islan^. beating Putnam (p. 790), thd American 
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commander there, and driving him into Brooklyn (August Battle 
27). The British hesitated to attack the American works bong 
there, so that Washington was able to draw off the defeated 
force, and the British followed slowly to the New York side 
of the river. Through September and October Washington 
retreated northwards, fighting stubbornly, until he reached 
the strong defensive positions where the mountains begin 
to make a figure in the landscape north of New York city. 

Hero ho faced about, and prepared to give battle from 
behind fortifications. Again Howe hesitated, and then 
turned back to occupy New York. 

76 . Howe was cut off from the water-way to Canada by , 
Washington’s fortification of the highlands, but his lieu- 
tenant, Cornwallis, secured a lodgment by surprise on the 
other side of the Hudson, and thus drew Washington 
across the river to oppose him. Forced to retreat through Wwhing- 
New Jersey, pursued by the British, Washington at least 

used up the month of December in the retreat. But affairs 
were in a desperate plight. His army had been driven 
across the Delaware ; the British held all New Jersey, and 
were only waiting for the river to freeze over to “ catch 
Washington and end the war”; Philadelphia was in a 
panic, and Congress had taken refuge in Baltimore, leaving 
Washington with almost dictatorial powers ; hosts of half- 
hearted people were taking British protections and return- 
ing to their allegiance ; and the time was one which “ tried 
men’s souls.” Washington’s soul, was proof against all 
tests ; and in the midst of his discouragements he had 
already planned that which was to be the turning-point 
of the war. The advanced post of the British was one of 
He^ians, under Raid, at Trenton, on the Delaware. Seiz- Battles of 
ing all the boats on the river, and choosing the night of Trenton 
Christmas, on the probability that the Hessians would be 
drunk, he crossed the river, assaulted the town with the 
bayonet, and captured the garrison. Taking his prisoners 
to Philadelphia, he recrossed the river on the last day of 
the year, and reoccupied Trenton. Cornwallis brought 
almost all his available forces towards that place ; and 
Washington’s diminishing army was in greater danger 
than before. Leaving hiscamp-fires burning, he abandoned 
his position by night, swept around the sleeping British 
forces, met, fought, and captured at Princeton (January 3, 

1777) a detachment on its march to Trenton, and threat- 
ened the British base of supplies at New Brunswick. It 
was only a threat ; but it served its purpose of drawing 
Cornwallis off from Philadelphia. 

77 . New Jersey is crossed from south-west to north- 
east by a spiv of the Alleghanies. Thus far operations 
had been confined to the flat country to the south; Wash- 
ington now swept on to the northern or mountainous part, 
and the day after Princeton fixed his headquarters at 
Morristown, where they really remained almost all through 
the rest of the war. He was aided by the unwillingness 
of the British to attack entrenchments. His long line 
across New Jersey was everywhere strong ; the British 
could now reach Philadelphia only by passing in front of^ • 
his line and risking a flank attack ; and they at once drew 
in their outposts to New Brunswick. AVith the exception < 
of the occupation of Newport by the British, and attacks 
on minor outlying places, as Danbury, there was a short 
breathing space. 

78 . Kalb, Kosciusko, Conway, and other foreign officers 
were already serving in the American army ; Pulaski (p.790), 

Steuben (p. 790), and others were soon to come. Some of 
the minor foreign acquisitions of this sort were selfish, ' 
conceited, and troublesome; the most unselfish aud devoted 
was the young Marquis de la Fayette, who came this year 
with a shipload of supplies as his gift to the republic. % 
Franklin made his appearance at the Frenc^i couS*t Franklin. 
(December 7, 1776) as one of the American envoyp, and 
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soon took the lead in negotiations. Shrewd, sensible, far- 
sighted, and prompt, never missing or misusing an oppor- 
tunity, he soon succeeded in committing the French 
Government, in all but the name, as an ally of the United 
States; and, though his success with other European 
courts was small, he opened the way for the general 
commercial treaties which followed the war. His unoffi- 
cial influence was a more important factor in his work. 
Carefully maintaining the character of a plain American 
burgher, he seemed to the French the veritable man of 
nature for whom they had been longing. The pithy sense 
and homely wit which had given force to his Poor 
Richard' H Almanac had impressed even his unemotional 
countrymen strongly ; his new audience took them as 
almost inspired. He, and his country with him, became 
the fashion ; and it became easier for the Government to 
cover its own supplies to the insurgents by an appearance 
of embarrassment in dealing with the enthusiasm of its 
subjects. The foreign aid, however, did the Americans 
a real harm. Congress, relying upon it, grew more and 
more into the character of a mere agent of the States for 
issuing paper and borrowing money ; and the taxing func- 
tion, which should have been forced upon it from the 
beginning, fell more positively into the hands of the States. 
As the national character of Congress dwindled, the State 
jealousies and ambitions of its delegates increased ; little 
cliejues had their favourite officers, — Gates, Charles Lee, 
Conway, or some other soldier of fortune ; and Washing- 
ton, neglected and haras.scd by turns, must have found it 
difficult to face Howe with half his number of men, foil 
the various competitors for his own position, and maintain 
his invariably respectful tone towards Congress. 

Bur- 79 . Ill July 1777 Burgoyne, with an army -of British, 
goyne’s Germans, and Indians, attempted the Hudson river route 
from the north, and forced his way nearly to Albany. 
The utter defeat of a detachment at Bennington (August 
IG) by the farmers of Vermont and New Hampshire 
under Stark, the atrocities of the Indians before they 
deserted Burgoyne’s standard, and the end of the harvest 
brought abundant reinforcements to Gates, whom Congress 
had put in command. He gained the battle of Bemis 
Heights (Oct. 7), and ten days afterwards forced Ikrgoyne 
Saratoga, to surrender near Saratoga. The news of this success 
brought to Franklin (Feb. 6, 1778) the desire of his heart 
Treaty in a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
France United States and France, and this was followed in 
the next month by war between Great Britain and Franco 
and an ineffectual iiroposal for reconciliation from Great 
Britain to the United States, covering colonial representa- 
tion in ])arliament and everything short of independence. 
Capture 80. Meantime Howe had taken the water-route to Phil- 
adelphia, by way of the ocean and Chesapeake Bay, and had 
captured the city (September 25, 1777) ; but Washington 
had at least made his army capable of fighting two battles, 
those of Chad’s Ford on the Brandywine (September 1 1) and 
. ^Germantown in the outskirts of Philadelphia (October 4), 
both stubbornly contested. Taking up winter-quarters 
Valley* at Vallcy Forge, about 20 miles from Philadelphia, he 
Forge, watched Howe vigilantly, and struggled manfully with the 
responsibilities of supreme command, which the fugitive 
Congress bad again left to him, with the misery and almost 
despair of his own men, and with the final intrigues of those 
who now wished to supersede him by the ap‘l)ointmdht of 
Gates. In June 1778 the news of the treaty with France, 
and of the departure of a French fleet and army for 
America, ijompelled Clinton, who had succeeded Howe, to 
sot out for New York, in order to reunite his two main 
armies. Washington broke camp at once, followed him 
across New Jersey, and overtook the rear at Monmouth, 
or Freenold (June 29). An indecisive battle enabled the 
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British to gain New York city; Washington formed his line Battle 
from Morristown around the north of the city, so as to be of Mon- 
able to interpose between ^Clinton and Philadelphia or New *"outh. 
England ; and these positions were maintained until the 
Yorktown campaign began in 1781. Beyond skirmishes, 
there were no more important events in the North, except 
some unsuccessful attempts to recover Newport with French 
assistance, the capture of Stony Poict by jta^ne (July 
15, 1779), and the trijagon of the American commander 
of West Point, Benedict Arnold (f. 787), ^th the execu- 
tion of the British adjutant-general, Major JV)hn Andr(5, 
whom the Americans had captured within their lines while 
he was carrying on the negotiations (September 1780). 

81. Midsummer 1778 marks the beginning of the end. 

33,000 men, the high-water mark of the British army in 
the United States, had maintained a footing at^ but two 
places. New York city and Newport ; the ministry, in a 
war which had no real popular momentum, found German 
mercenaries an expensive resource ; ^ and the Germans 
were very apt to desert in America. An extraordinary 
number of leading men in England, while they, would not 
hamper the nation in its struggle, made no scruple of 
expressing their practical neutrality or their high regard 
for various American leaders. Frince was now in the 
war, and Spain and Holland were soon to be the allies 
of France. The difficulties of supplying the British army 
were now aggravated by the presence of French fleets in 
American waters. English commerep had bjpen decimated ‘ 
by American privateers ; and Franklin was gathering 
vessels in Franco, in one of which (the “Richard”) Paul 
Jones was to fight with the “ Scrapis ” one of the most 
desperate naval battles on record (September 23, 1779). 

Perhaps hopeless of success in the northern and middle Attack 
States, the ministry decided to begin operations in the®*'!'!'® 
south, where it was believed that the slave population 
would be a fatal source of weakness to the Americana. 

82. Late in 1778 a British expedition from New Vork 
cQ-ptured Savannah, and rapidly took jiossession of the 
thinly populated State of Georgia. An attempt to retake 
Savannah in the following year cost the Americana the 
life of Pulaski. Evacuating Newport, and leaving only 
troops enough to hold New York city, Clinton Bailed 
southward and captured Charleston (May 12, 1780). Capture 
Tlicnco his forces swept over South Carolina until they of 
had reduced it to a submission broken by continuah out- 
bursts of partisan* warfare under Sumter (p. 790), Marion, 

and other leaders. This work finished, Clinton returned to 
New York, leaving Cornwallis in command in the south. 

As soon as the summer heats had passed away 'Oates 
entered the State from the north with a militia army, and 
was badly beaten at Camden (August 16) by an inferiot^araden. 
British force. Even North Carolina now needed defence, 
and the work was assigned to Greene, one of the best of 
the American officers developed by the wat. The com- 
mander of his light troops, Morgan, met his British rival, 
Tarleton, at the Cowpens (January 17),^ and inflicted Cowpen*. 
upon the latter the first defeat he had met in the south. 

This event brought Cornwallis up to the pursuit of the 
victor. Morgan and Greene retrejited all the way across 
North Carolina, followed by Cornwallis, jnd then, 
having raised fresh troops in Virginia, they turned and 
gave battle at Guilford Court Hoqse (March 15, 1781). Guilford 
Greene was beaten, as was usually the case with kim, but Court 
ho inflicted so heav}^ a loss in return .that Cornwallis 
retired to the coast at Wilmington to repair damages. 

Greene, energetic as well as cautious, pavsed on fo the 
south, and gave battle^to ^awdon, whom Cornwallis had 
left in command in South Carolina, at Hobkirk*s ftill Hobkirk’s 
(April 25), and was beaten again. ButVRawdon^s loss Hill 
was so severe that he drew in his lines towjyd Charleston. 
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Butaw Greene followed, and at Eutaw Springs (September 8 ) 
SpringH. fought the last pitched battle in the South. He was 
bwten again, but Rawdon a^iu* fell back, and thereafter 
did all that man could do in holding the two cities of 
Charleston and Savannah. Greene had won no battle, 
b\^t he hall sav-ed the South. 

83 . Arnojd, now a general in the British service (§ 80), 
h^ been* sent, ’early in the year, to make a lodgment in 
Virginia.^ It seems to have been* believed by the British 
authorities that the tllee* southernmost States were then 
secure, and 'that Virginia could be carved out next. La 
Fayette was sent to oppose Arnold, but the latter was soon 

Com- relieved, and in June Cornwallis himself entered the State. 
walUs in He had not b&n willing to serve with Arnold. Directed 
rgiiiia. ^ select a suitable position for a permanent post on the 
Chesape^e, he had chosen Yorktown, where, with the 
troops tfiready in Virginia, he fortified his army. The 
general gromnd was that of M‘Clellan’s campaign of 1862 
(§ 285) mil Grant’s,of 1864-66 (§ 296). 

84 . Washington, reinforced by a lately arrived force of 
6000 excellent French troops (July 1780) under Rocham- 
beau, was sttll watching Clinton at New York. The nows 
that IJe Grasse’s Vrei^ch fleet, on its way to the American 
coast, would enter the Chesapeake, where Cornwallis had 
left hiipsolf open to the chances of such an event, led 
Washington to conceive the campaign which captured 
Cornwallis and ended the war. He began elaborate pro- 

* parations for |in attack on New York, so that Clinton 
actually called upon Cornwallis for aid. Moving down 
the Hudson, l^e kept Clinton in ignorance of any move- 
, ment to the south as long as possible, and then changed 
the line of march to one through New Jersey. The 
allied armies passed through Philadelphia, were hurried 
down the Chesapeake, and drove Cornwallis within his 
York- entrenchments at Yorktown. De Grasse had arrived 
town. August 30, had defeated the British fleet, and was master 
of the Chesapeake waters. After three weeks’ siege Corn- 
wallis, having exhausted a soldier’s resources, surrendered 
his army of 8000 men (October 19, 1781). 

85 . The country at largo had really been at peace for 
a long time. Everywhere, except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the British forces, the people were work- 
ing almost with forgetfulness that they had ever been 
English colonists; and, where the enemy had to be 
reckoied with, they were looked upon much as the early 
8 ettlers*looked on bears or Indians, as ad unpleasant but 
inevitable item in the debit side of their accounts. Their 
legislatures -^ere making their laws; their governors, or 
“ presidents,” .fere the representatives whom their States 
acknowledged; nothing but an American court had the 
‘pbwer to touch a particle of the judicial interests of the 
American people; the American flag was recognized on 
the ocean ; independence was a fact, and the ministry 
received from *the ’English people so emphatic a call to 
acknowledge it that it yielded so far as to propose a 
defensive war. * The House of Commons (March 4, 1782) 
voted to regard as enemies to the king and country all 
who should advise the further prosecution of the war ; the 
Rockingham ministry suaceeded to power, to be followed 
shortly by ^le Shelburpe ministry ; and Rodney’s victory 
over De Grasse gave the new ministries very much the 
^me cover for an unsuccessful peace as Jackson’s victory 
at New Ofleans afforded the United States in 1815 (§181). 
Franklin, John i^ams, and Jay, the American negotiators, 
concluded the preliminary treaty of peace, by which Great 
Britain* acknowledged the independence of the United 
States (Nov. 30, 1782); hostilitie* ceased; and the definitive 

Treaty treaty of peace was concluded (Sept. 3, 1783). A number 
of peace, of American Ic^lists (usually called Tories) accompanied 
the departing a^nies. * 
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86 . In the winter of 1778-79 George Rogers Clark, a The 
Kentucky leader, acting under the authority of the State 
of Virginia, had led a force of backwoodsmen into the**^®*^* 
country north of the Ohio river, captured the British posts 
in it, and made the soil American up to the latitude of 
Detroit. The treaty of peace acknowledged the conquest, 
and even more than this. It settled the northern boundary 
of the United States, so far as the longitude of the 
Mississippi river, nearly as it now runs ; the Mississippi as 
the western boundary down to ST N. lat., thence east on 
that line to the present northern boundary of Florida, and 
east on that to the Atlantic. Great Britain restored the 
Floridas to Spain, so that the new nation had Great 
Britain as a neighbour on the north, and Spain on the 
south and west. Some disposition had been shown to 
exclude the Americans from the fishing ground off New- 
foundland, but it was abandoned. The United States by 
the treaty entered the family of nations with recognized 
boundaries, and all the territory within these boundaries 
could bo recognized by other nations only as the property 
of the United States. But, so far as internal arrange- 
ments were concerned, a great question remained to be 
settled. There were thirteen organized States, covering 
but a part of this territory ; a part of them claimed to be 
sole proprietors of the western territory outside of the 
present State limits ; and it remained to be seen whether 
they would make good their claim, or the other States 
would compel them to divide, or the new national power 
would compel as clear an internal as an international 
recognition of its claim (§ 89). 

8 y. The American army was now disbanded, its officers 
receiving a grudging recognition of their claims and the 
privates hardly anything. Poverty was to blame for 
much of this, and the popular suspicion of military power 
for the rest. Washington’s influence was strong enough 
to keep the dissatisfied army from any open revolt, though 
that step was seriously proposed. The organization of the 
hereditary order of the Cincinnati by the officers brought The Clu- 
about a more emphatic expression of public dislike, and cinnatl. 
the hereditary feature was abandoned. But, wherever 
the officers and men went, they carried a personal disgust 
with the existing frame of government which could not 
but produce its effect in time. Their miseries had been 
largely due to it. The politicians who controlled the 
State legislatures had managed to seize the reins of 
government and reduce Congress, the only body with 
prehensions to a national character, to the position of a 
purely advisory body. The soldiery knew instinctively 
that the lack of power to feed them and clothe them, the 
payment of their scanty wages in paper worth two per 
cent, of its face value, were due to the impotence of 
Congress and the too great power of the States, that the 
nation presented the “ awful spectacle,” as Hamilton called • 
it, of a nation without a national government ”; and the 
commonest toast in the army was “ Here ’s a hoop to the 
barrel,”— a stronger national government to bind the States • 
together. 

The struggle for the establishment of this national 
government is the next step in the development of the 
United States, but to reach it naturally it will be necessary 
to go back into the midst of the struggle for indopfmdence. 

V.*THK HtVvUGGLE for NATIONAL GOVERNMENT: 

1777 - 89 . 

88 . The fact that the Continental Congress was really 
a revolutionary body, not limited in its powers* by any 
fundamental law imposed by the underlying popular 
sovereignty, but answering most closely to the British* . 
parliament, has already beeri noted (§ 64). This stfte of 
affairs was repugnant to all the instincts and prejudices 

XXIII. -r 94. 
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of the American people, and of the delegates who repre- 
sented them. Just at the time of the Declaration of 
* Independence Congress set about preparing a “ form of 
confederation,” which should express exactly the relative 
powers of the State and national Governments. Its work 
was finished November 15, 1777, and recommended to the 
States for adoption. Unluckily, before the work had been 
finished, the State legislatures had succeeded in establish- 
ing their power to appoint and recall at pleasure the 
delegates to Congress, 8(5 that Congress had come to be 
the mere creature of the State legislatures. The Articles 
of Confederation,” adopted in 1777, were thus calculated 
for the meridian of the State legislatures which were to 
pass upon them. The new government was to bo merely 
‘‘ a firm league of friendship ” between sovereign States, 
which were to retain every power not “expressly” delegated 
to Congress ; there was to be but one house of Congress, 
in which each State was to have an equal vote, with no 
national executive or judiciary ; and Congress, while keep- 
ing the power to borrow money, was to have no power to 
levy taxes, or to provide in any way for payment of the 
money borrowed — only to make recommendations to the 
States or requisitions on the States, which they pledged 
their public faith to obey. The States wore forbidden to 
make treaties, w’ar, or peace, to grant titles of nobility, to 
keep vessels of war or soldiers, or to lay imposts which 
should conflict with treaties already proposed to France 
or Spain. Important measures required the votes of nine 
of the thirteen States, and amendments the votes of all. 
Congress had hardly more than an advisory power at the 
best. It had no power to prevent or punish offehces 
against its own laws, or even to perform effectively the 
duties enjoined upon it by the Articles of Confederation. 
It alone could declare war, but it had no power to compel 
the enlistment, arming, or support of an army. It alone 
could fix the needed amount of revenue, but the taxes 
could only be collected by the States at their own 
pleasure. It alone could decide disputes between the 
States, but it had no power to compel either disputant to 
respect or obey its decisions. It alone could make treaties 
with foreign nations, but it bad no power to prevent 
individual States from violating them, Even commerce, 
foreign and domestic, was to be regulated entirely by the 
States, and it was not long before State selfishness began 
to show itself in the regulation of duties on imports. In 
everything the States were to be sovereign, and their crea- 
ture, the Federal Government, was to have only strength 
enough to bind the States into nominal ilnity, and only 
life enough to assure it of its own practical impotence. 

The 89 . Most of the States signed the Articles at once; 
western ji^ow Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland held out against 
territory, them for from two to four years. The secret of 

‘ their resistance was in the claims to the western territory 
already mentioned (§§ 34, 86 ). The three recalcitrant 
States had always had fixed western boundaries, and had 
no legal claim to a share in the western territory; the 
Articles, while providing for the decision of disputes 
between individual States, were careful to provide also 
that “ no State shall be deprived of territory for the 
benefit qf the United States ”; and this meant that those 
States Whose charters carried them to the Pacific Ocean, 
while admitting the national authority to limit their claims 
by the Mississippi river, were to divide up the western 
territory among them. New Jersey and Delaware gave 
up the struggle in 1778 and 1779 ; but Maryland would 
not and did not yield until her claims were satisfied. 

Its 90 . Dr H. B. Adams has shown that the whole question 

tions to i*of re^l nationality for the United States was bound up in 
this western territory ; that even a “ league government ” 
^ ■ could not continue long to govern a great and growing 
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territory like this without developing into a real national 
government, even without a change of strict law ; and 
that the Maryland leaders were working under a complete 
consciousness of these facts. It is creditable, however, to 
the change which the struggle for union ha(i wrought in 
the people that it was not until very late in this struggle 
that Virginia, the most omnivorous westeru ^claimant, 
proposed to have the Articles go into (Effect without Mary- 
land, and still more « editable tljat her prciposal hardly 
received notice from the other {States. They were already 
conscious that the thirteen were really one. 

91 . The solution of the difficulty was found in 1780. New^ 
The western boundary of the State of N^ew York hadY®?"^’* 
always been very much in the air. Her main claim to ^ *^^**'* 
her present extensive territory lay in the assertions that 

the western part had once belonged to the Six Nations of 
Indians, and that the Dutch, conquering the Six 'Nations, 
the English, conquering the Dutch, and New York, 
conquering the English, had succee(?.ed to tltese rights. 

But the Six Nations had exercised an undefined suzer- 
ainty qver all the Indian tribes from Tennessee to Mich- 
ilimackinac, covering all the territory ip dispute. New 
York proposed, if Congress would confirm her jresent 
western boundary, to transfer to Congress her western 
claims by conquest, superior to any mere charter j^jlaims ; 
and Congress approved the offer as “ expressly oalculatecl 
to accelerate the federal alliance.” On March 1, 1781, 
the New York delegates formally completed the deed of 
transfer to the United States ; on the same day the Mary- 
land delegates signed the Articles ; and by, this action of 
the last State the Articles of Confederation came into 
force as the first attempt to frame a national government. 

92 . The long struggle had given time for careful con- 
sideration of the Articles. Maryland’s persistent criticism 
had prepared men to find defects in them. Conventions 
of New England States, pamphlets, and private corre- 
spondence had found flaws in the new plan of government ; 
but a public trial of it was a necessary preliminary to 
getting rid of it. The efforts of the individual States to 
maintain the war, the disposition of each State to magnify 
its own share in the result, the popular jealousy of a 
superior power, transferred now from parliament to the 
central Government, and inflamed by the politicians who 
saw their quickest road to dignity in the State govern- 
ments, were eno^igh to ensure the Articles some lease of 
life. A real national government had to be extorted 
through the “grinding necessities of a reluctant people.” 

93 . Congress and its committees had already be^un to 
declare that it was impossible to carry on a government 
efficiently under the Articles. Its expostulations were to 
bo continued for several years before they were hear^' 

In the meantime it did not neglect the great subject 
which concerned the essence of nationality — the western 
territory. Virginia had made a first’ offer to cede her 
claims, but it was not accepted. A committee of Congress 
now made a report (1782) maintaining the validity of the 
rights which New York had transferred to Congress ; and 

in the next yeai Virginia made an acceptable offer. Her Terri- 
deed was accepted (March 1, 1784) ; the other claimant torial 
States followed ; and Congress, which was not authorized 
by the Articles to hold or govern territory, became the 
sovereign of a tract of some 430,000 square miles, nearl|^ 
equal to the areas France, Spain, and Portugal com- 
bined, covering all the country between dhe Atlantic tier 
of States and the Mississippi river, from the British 
possessions nearly to, the Gulf of Mexico.* 

94 . In this territory C 6 hgre 8 s had now on its handle the Terri- 
same question of colonial government in which the British 
parliament had so signally failed. The Manner in which 
Congress dealt with it has made the United States the 
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country that it is. The leading feature of its plan was 
the erection, as rapidly as pos8it)le, of States, similar in 
powers to the original States. The power of Congress 
over the territories was to be theoretically absolute, but 
it was to Jbe exerted in encouraging the development of 
thorough self-gOvernmciit, and in granting it as fast as 
the settler/| sVouljl become callable of exercising it. Copied 
in succeeding^Acts ffir the organization of Territories, and 
The Ortli- still controlling the spirjt of such* Acts, the Ordinance of 
1787*°^ 1787 (July ^ 3 ,* 1787 ) is the foundation of almost every- 
' thing which makes the modern American system peculiar. 

95 . The preliminary plan of Congresa was reported by a com- 

mittee (April 23, 1784) of wliich Jett'erson was chairman. It pro- 
vided for the erection of seventeen States, north and south of the 
Ohio, with some odd names, such as Sylvania, Assenisipia, Metro- 
potamia, Polypotainia, and Pelisipia. Tliese States were for ever 
to be a parf of the United States, and to liave republican govern- 
ments, and the Ordinance creating them was to be a compact 
between the I^deral Government and each State, unalterable unless 
by mutual consent. “After the year 1800 there shall be neither 
slavery nor iifvoluntaryWvitudo in any of the said States, other 
than m the punishment of crimes whereof the |)arty shall have 
been duly convicted. ” This ju’ovision, which represented Jefferson's 
feeling on the ^iiibj(‘(;t, was lost for want of seven States in its 
favour. • 

96 . llie final plan of 1 W7 was reported by a committee of which 
Nathan Dane, of’ Massachusetts, was chairman. The prohibition 
of .slaver}j was made perpetual, and 11 fugitive slave clause was 
added (§ 1 ^). The Ordinance covered only the territory north of 
the Ohio, and provided for not less than three nor more than five 

t States. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin have 
been the resultant States.* The inhabitants were to be secured in 
the equal division of real and personal property of intestates to 
the next of kin in^cqual degree. At first Congress was to appoint 
the governor, secretary, judges, and militia generals, and the 
* governor and judges were to make laws subject to the veto of Con- 
gress. When the population reached 5000 the inhabitants were 
to have an assembly of their o\vn, to consist of the governor, a 
legislative council of five, selected by Congress from ten nomina- 
tions by the lower house, and a lower house of representatives of 
one delegate for every 500 inhabitants. This assembly was to 
choose a delegate to sit, but not to vote, in Congress, and was to 
make laws not repugnant to “the articles of fundamental com- 
pact,” which were as follows;— the now States or Territories were* 
to maintain freedom of worship, the benefits of the writ of Ivabcas 
corpitSf trial by jury, proportionate representation, bail, moderate 
fines and punishments, and the preservation of liberty, pro|)erty, 
and private contracts; they were to encourage public education 
and Keep faith with the Indians; they were to remain forever a 
part of the United States; and they were not to interfere with the 
disposal of th 6 soil by the United State.H, or to tax the lands of the 
United States, or to tax any citizen of the United Slates for the 
use of file Mississippi or St Lawrence rivers. These articles were 
to be unalterable unless by mutual consent or a State and the 
United States. Tlio transformation of the Territory, with its quite 
limited govemiwjnt, into a State, with all the powers of an original 
State, promised by Congress as soon as the population should 
reach 60,000. 

97 . The constitution, which was adopted rdinost immediately 
aJfcrwards, provided merely that “Congress shall have power to 
dispose of, and make all needful rules and regulations respecting, 
the territory or other property belonging to the United States,” 
and that “now Spates may be admitted by the Congress into the 
Union.” Opinions ha^e varied as to the force of the Ordinance of 
1787. The Southern school of writers have naturally been inclined 
to consider it ultra vires and void ; and they adduce the fact that 
the now Congress binder the constitution thought it necessary to 
re-enact the Ordinance. The opposite school have inclined to nold 
the Ordinance as still in force. Even as to the terrftorial provision 
of the constitution, opinions l^ve varied. The Dred Scott decision 
held that it amdiod only to the territory then in possession of tlie 
United States* and that territory subsequently acquired, by con- 
quest or purchase, was not to bo governed by Congress with absolute 
p^wer, but subject to constilutional limitations. 

98. In the interval of the settlement of the territorial 
question, the affaiis of the league of friendship ” known 
as the United States had been going from bad to worse, 
culminating in 1 W6. The public detj^ amounted in 1783 
to aljput $42,000,000, of whici $8,000,000 was owed 
abroad— in Holland, France, and Spain. Congress had 
no power to taxes for the payment of interest or 
principal ;^]t couid only make requisitions on thS States. 
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In the four years ending in 1786 requisitions had been 
made for $10,000,000, and the receipts from them had 
amounted to but one-fourth of what had been called for. 

Even the interest on the debt was falling into arrears, and 
the first instalment of the principal fell due in 1787. To Diffi- 
pay this, and subsequent annual instalments of $1,000,000, 
was quite impossible. Robert Morris, the financier of the 
revolution, resigned in 1783, “ rather than be the minister tion ; 
of injustice,” hoping thus to force upon the States the 
necessity of granting taxing powers to Congress. Wash- 
ington, on retiring from the command-in-chief, wrote a 
circular letter to the governors of all the States, urging 
the necessity of granting to Congress some power to 
provide a national revenue. Congress. (April 18, 1783) 
appealed to the States for power to levy specific duties on 
certain enumerated articles, and 5 per cent, on others. 

It was believed that with these duties and the requisi- 
tions, which were now to be met by internal taxation, 
$2,500,000 per annum could be raised. Some of the 
States ratified the proposal ; others ratified it with 
modifications ; others rejected it, or changed their votes ; 
and it never received, the necessary ratification of all the 
States. The obedience to the requisitions grew more lax. 

Some of the States paid them ; others pleaded poverty, and 
allowed more or less of them to run into arrears ; others 
offered to pay in their own depreciated paper currency ; and 
others indignantly refused to pay in any currency until the 
delinquent States should pay all their obligations. In 1 786 
a committee of Congress reported that any further reliance 
on requisitions would be “ dishonourable to the understand- 
ings 5f those who entertain such confidence.” 

99. In the States the case was even worse. Some of of the 
them had been seduced into issuing paper currency in J 
such profusion that they were almost bankrupt. Great 
Britain, in the treaty of peace, had recognized the inde- 
pendence of the individual States, naming them in order ; 
and her Government followed the same system in all its 
intercourse with its late colonies. Its restrictive system 
was maintained, and the States, vying with each other 
for commerce, could adopt no system of counteracting 
measures. Every possible burden was thus shifted to 
American commerce; and Congress could do nothing, 
for, though it asked for the power to regulate commerce 
for fifteen years, the States refused it. The decisions of 
the various State courts began to conflict, and there was 
no power to reconcile them or to prevent the conse- 
quences of the divergence. Several States, towards the 
end of this peilod, began to prepare or adopt systems of 
protection of domestic productions or manufactures, aimed 
at preventing competition by neighbouring States. The - 
Tennessee settlers were in insurrection against the authority 
of North Carolina ; and the Kentucky settlers were appa- 
rently disposed to cut loose from Virginia, if not from the 
United States. Poverty, with the rigid execution of pro- 
cess for debt, drove the farmers of western Massachusetts 
into an insurrection which the State had much difficulty 
in suppressing ; and Congress was so incompetent to aid 
Massachusetts that it was driven to the expedient of 
imagining an Indian war in that direction, in order to 
transfer troops thither. Congress itself was in danger of Con- 
of disappearance from the scene. The necessity *For theK'’«ss» 
votes ot nine ot the thirteen States for the passage of 
important measures made the absence of a State’s dele- 
gation quite as effective as u negative vote. In order to 
save the expense of a delegation, the States b^an to 
neglect the election of them, unless they had some object 
to obtain by their attendance. It was necessary for Con- 
gress to make repeated and urgent appeals in order to 
obtain a quorum for the ratification of the treaty of peace 
with Great Britain. In 1784 Congress even broke ujf in 
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the fifty-five delegates were clear-headed, moderate men, 
with positive views of jtheir own, and firm purpose, but 
with a willingness to compromise. 

103 . Washington was chosen to preside, and the con- 
vention began the formation of a new constitution, instead 
of proposing changes in the old one. Two parties were 
formed at once. The Virginia delegates oSer^d a plan, The Vir- 
proposing a Congress of two houses, liaving „power to 8 j”'® 
legislate on national*'firabjec^ apd to compel the States ^ 
to fulfil their obligations. This is often »appken of as a 
“ national plan,'’ but very improperly. It was a ** large 
State ” plan, proposed by those States which had or hoped 
for a large population. It meant to base^ representation 
in both houses on population, so that the large States 
could control both of them, and it left the appointment of 
the president or other executive and the Federaln judges to 
Congress, — so that the whole administration of the new 
government would fall under large-State contfol. On be- 
half of the “small States” Paterson of New Jessey brought The New 
in another plan. It continued the old Confederation, with 
its single house and equal State vote, but added the power ^ 
to regulate commerce and raise a revenue, and to compel 
the States to obey requisitions. The State re})resentation 
was fortunate. New Hampshire’s delegates did not attend 
until after those of New York (then classed as*, a small 
State) had retired from the convention in anger«at its evi- 
dent drift towards the “large-State” plan. The large ^ 

States had a general majority of six to five, hut the constant 
dropping off of one or more votes, on minor featuuos, from 
their side to that of the small States prevented the hasty 
adoption of any radical measures. Nevertheless, the final • 
collision could not be evaded ; the basis of the two plans 
was in the question of one or two houses, of equal or pro- 
portionate State votes, of large-State supremacy or of State 
equality. In July the large States began to show a di 8 j)osi- • 
tion to force their plan through, and the small States began 
to threaten a concerted withdrawal from the convention. 

* 104 . The Connecticut delegates, from their first appear- The com- 
ance in the convention, had favoured a compromise. They P^’omise. 
had been trained under the New h^ngland system, in which 
the assemblies were made up of two houses, one repre- 
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disgust, and the French minister reported to his Govern- 
inent— “ There is now in America no general government, 
— neither Congress, nor president, nor head of any one 
administrative department.” Everywhere there were symp- 
toms of a dissolution of the Union. 

100 . Congress was evidently incompetent to frame a 
new plan of national government ; its members were too 
dependent on their States, and would be recalled if they 
took part in framing anything stronger than the Articles. 

s The idea of a convention of the States, independent of 
Congress, was in the minds and mouths of many ; Thomas 
Paine had suggested it as long ago as his Cmnmon Sense 
pamphlet : “ Let a continental conference be held, to 
frame a continental charter, drawing the line of business 
and jurisdiction between members of Congress and mem- 
bers of assembly.” To a people as fond of law and the 
forms of law as the Americans there was a difficulty in 
the way. The Articles had provided that no change 
should be made in them but by the assent of every State 
legislature. If the work of such a convention was to be 
subject to this rule, its success would be no greater than 
that of Congress ; if its plan was to be put into force on 
the ratification of less than the whole number of States, 
the step would be more or less revolutionary. In the end 
the latter course was taken, though not until every other 
expedient had failed ; but the act of taking it showed the 
underlying consciousness that union, independence, and 
nationality were now inextricably complicated, and that 
the thirteen had become one in some senses. 

101 . The country drifted into a convention by a round- 
about way. The navigation of Chesapeake Bay needed 
regulation; and the States of Maryland and Virginia, 
having plenary power in the matter, appointed delegates to 
arrange such rules. The delegates met (1785) at Washing- 
ton’s house, Mount Vernon ; and Maryland, in adopting 
their report, proposed a meeting of commissioners from all 
the States to frame commercial regulations for the whole. 
Virginia acceded at once, and named Annapolis, in Mary- 
land, as the place. The convention met (1786), but only 
five States were represented, and their delegates adjourned, 
after recommending another convention at Philadelphia 
in May 1787. 

102 . Congress had failed in its last resort— a proposal 
that the States should grant it the impost power alone ; 
New York’s veto had put an end to this last hope. Con- 
fessing its helplessness, Congress approved the call for a 
second convention ; twelve of the States (all but Rhode 
Island) chose delegates ; and the convention met at Phil- 
adelphia (May 14, 1787), with an abler body of men than 
had been seen in Congress since the first two Continental 
Corigres.ses. Among others, Virginia sent Washington, 
Madison, Edmund Randolph, George Mason (p. 789), 
and George Wythe; Pennsylvania Franklin, Robert and 
Gouverneur Morris, and James Wilson ; Massachusetts I 
Rufus King, Gerry, and Strong ; Connecticut William S, | 
Johnson, Sherman, and Ellsworth ; New York Hamilton; 
New Jersey Paterson ; and South Carolina the two Pinck- 
neys (p. 790) and Rutledge.^ With hardly an exception 

^ Tho following were some of the members of the convention not 
elsewher/*- noticed. — Oliver Ellsworth was born at Windsor, Conn., 
April 29, 1745, and died at his birthplace Nov. 26, 1807. He 
graduated at Princeton College in 1766, became a^lawyer, and judge 
of the superior court of his State, and in 1796 was appointed chief- 
justice of the United States Supreme Court. He was sent on a 
mission to France in 1799, and resigned his place as chief-justice in 
1800.— Elbridge Gerry was born at Marblehead, Mass., July 17, 
1744, and died at Washington, Nov. 23, 1814. He graduated at 
Harvard College in 1762, was a member of the Continental Oongress, 
1776-1780 and 1788-1785, and of the Congress under the constitu- 
tion, 1789-1793. He was elected vice-president by the Democratic 
parley in 1812, and died in ofBce.— Rufus Kmo was bom at Scar- 
borough, Mass, (now Maine), March 24, 1755, and died at Jamaica, 


N.Y., April 29, 1827. He graduated at Harvard College in 1777, 
and served us a Massachusetts member of the Continental Congress 
from 1784 to 1786. Removing to New York, he was elected United 
States senator from, that State, serving in 1789- 96, and was ftiinister 
to Great Britain from 1796 to 1803. From 1804 to 1812 he was the 
Federalist candidate for the vice-presidency.— Edmund Randolph 
was born in Virginia, Aug. 10 , 1753, and died in Frederick county, 
Va., Sept. 12, 1813. He became a lawyer, and, though t|).e son of 
a leading royalist, entered the American revolutionary army as 
Washington's aide-de-camp. He served as governor of his State, 
and as attorney-general and secretary of state under Washington, 
signing in 1795 because of the discovery that he was in correspond- 
ence with the French minister.— John Hdtlkdge was bora at 
Charleston, S.C., in 1739, and died July 23, 1800, He»studied law 
at the Temple (London), served in the Continental Congress, 1774, 
was governor of his State fronj 1779 to 1782, and afterwanis was 
chief justice. — Roger Sherman was Imrn at Newton, Mass., April 
19, 1721, and died at New Haven, Conn., July 23, 1798. He 
was a shoemaker, who, removing to New Milford, Conn., utudied 
law, and served as judge of a State court from 1765 to 1789, as 
member of the house of representatii^s from 1789 to 1791, and as 
United States senator from 1791 to 1793.— James Wilson was born 
near St Andrews, Scotland, about 1742, ihd died at fidenton, N.C., 
Aug. 28, 1798. Emigrating to the United States in 1766, he studied 
law, served in the Continental Congress (h775-78, 1782-88, and 1785- 
87), and was one of the justices of tlie United States Supreme Court 
from 1789 until bis deatfi. Wilson's reputation as an able lawyer has 
been growing of late, and hardly any member oPthe couventiou ranks 
higher than he for profound insight into the real nature of th/) govern- 
ment and constitution of the United States.— George Wythe was 
bom in Elizabeth county, Va.^vin 1720, and died at Richmond. Va., 
June 8 , 1806. He was educated 'at William and Mary College, 
studied law, and was a member of the Virginia Ifclslaturo from 1758, 
and of thf Continental Oongress in 1775. He ^ chancellor of his‘ 
State from 1778 until 1798. % 
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senting the people of the whole State, according to popula- 
tion, and the other giving an equal representation to the 
towns. They proposed that the* new Congress should be 
made up of two houses, one representing the States in pro- 
portion to their population, the other giving an equal vote 
to^ch Stfite At a dead-lock, the convention referred the 
proposition Jo a committee, and it reported in favour of 
the Connecticut <5ompromise. Connecticut had been voting 
in the large-Slate list, and the vot^^of lier delegates could 
not be spared .from thefr .flender majority ; now another 
of the large* States, North Carolina, came over to Con- 
necticut’s proposal, and it was adopted. Thus the first 
great struggle of the convention resulted in a compromise, 
which took shape in the peculiar feature of the constitu- 
tion, the senate. 

105 . TJio little States were still anxious, in every new 
question,* to throw as much power as possible into the 
hands of their special representative, the senate ; and that 
body thus ^obtained its power to act as an executive 
council as a restraint on the president in appointments 

The and treaties. This was the only survival of the first 
work of alignment of* parties ; but new divisions arose on almost 
vonUon J)roposal inlrod\jced. The election of the president 

was given at various times to Congress and to electors 
chosen the State legislatures ; and the final mode of 
choice, b% electors chosen by the States, was settled only 
two weeks before the end of the convention, the office of 
* vice-president •comingi in with it. The opponents and 
supporters of the slave trade compromised by agreeing not 
to prohibit it for twenty years. Another compromise 
included three-fifths of the slaves in enumerating popula- 
tion for representation. This was the provision which 
gave the slave-holders abnormal power as the number of 
slaves increased ; for a district in the black belt ” of the 
South, while three-fifths of its slaves were enumerated, 
really gave representation to its few whites only. 

106. Any explanation of the syatcni introduced hy the constitu- 
tion must 8Urt with tlie liintorical fact that, whilo the nationa4 
government was ma(!tically suspended, from 1770 until 1789, tho 
only power to which political privileges had been given by the 
people was the States, and that the Slate legislatures were, when 
the convention met, politically omnipotent, with the exception of 
the few limitations impo.sed on them hy tl>e early State constitu- 
tions, wliich were not at all so searching or severe as those of moie 
recent years. • Tho geiu'ral rule, then, is that the Federal Govern- 
ment has only the powers gianted to it by the Federal constitution, 
while fhe State has all governmental powers noj forbidden to it by 
the Stat5 or the Federal constitution. But the phrase defining the 
Federal Government’s powers is no longer “ expressly granted,” 
as in tho Artiek*s of Confederation, hut merely “granted,” so that 
powei‘8 i^ecessary to the execution of granted |>ower8 belong to the 
Federal Government, even though not directly named in the (Con- 
stitution. This (juostion of the interfiretation, or “construction,” 
'^the constitution is at tlie bottom of real national polities in the 
United States: tho minimizing parties have sought to hold the 
Federal Government to a strict construction of granted powers, 
while their oppcvients have sought to widen those powora by a 
broad eonstriietiori oflhem. The strict-coiistruction parties, when 
they have come into power, have regularly adojited the practice of 
their opponimts, so that construction Inis pretty steadily broadened ; 
the power to “ft'gulato commerce between the States” is now 
interpreted so as to include the power of Congress to regulate the 
fares and contracts of railways engaged in intor-State commerce 
(§ 327), which would have b(^Mi deemed preposterous in 1787. 

107. Pojnilar soveridgnty, then, is the Iiasis of the American 
system. Bu^it does not,* ns does the English system, choose its 
legislative body and leave unlimited jiowers to it It makes its 

The constitution ” the ])crmai*ent medium of its orders or prohibitions 
opnsti- to all hrai*lies of the Federal Government and to many branches 
tution. of the State Governments: they must d<f what the constitution 
directs and leave ulldone what it forbids. The people, therefore, 
are con4nually laying their commands 01^ their Governments; and 
they have institute a system of Federal courts to ensure obedience 
to their commands. An English tourt must obey the Act of 
Parlilment ; tlie American coirrt is bound and sworn to obey tho 
constitution first^^d the Act of Congress or of tho State legisla- 
ture only far la it is warranted by tho constitution.^ But tlie 
•American court dtes not deal directly with the Ac^ m question ; 
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it de.als with individuals who have a suit before it. One of these 
individuals relies on an Act of Congress or of a State legislature : 
the Act thus comes before the court for examination ; and it sup* 
porta tho Act or disregards it ad “unconstitutional,” or in violation 
of the constitution. If the court is one of high rank or reputation, 
or one to which a decision may be appealed, as the United States 
Supreme Court, other courts follow the precedent, and the law falls 
to the ground. The court docs not come into direct conflict with 
tho legislative body ; and, whore a decision would be apt to pro- 
duce such a conflict, the practice has been for the court to regard 
the matter ns a “political question ” and refuse to consider it. 

108. Tho preamble states that “ we, tho j»eople of the United Tlie 
States,” establish and ordain tlie constitution. Events have showm preamble, 
that it was the people of the whole United States that established ^ 
the constitution, but tho people of 1787 seem to have inclined 

to tho belief that it was the people of each State for itself. This 
belief was never changed in the South ; and in 1861 tho people of 
that section Iwlioved tliat the ordinances of secession were merely 
a repeal of the enacting clause by the power which had passed 
it, the people of the SUte, 

109. The original constitution was in seven articles. Tho first 
related to tho orLMiiizatioii and powers of Congress, which consists 

of a senate ami house of representatives. Representatives are to The 
he inhabitants of the State for which they are ctiosen, to be twenty- house of 
five years old at least, and are to serve two years. Each house of represen- 
representatives thus lasts for two years, and this period is usually tatives. 
known as “a Congress”; tho fiftieth Congress will expire March 4, 

1889, having completed tho first century of the constitution. Repre- 
sentatives are assigned to the States in proportion to population, 
and this fact forced the provision for a decennial census, the first 
appearance of such a provision in modern national history. Tho 
first census was taken in 1790. Apportionment of representatives 
from 1883 until 1893 is governed hy the census of 1880 ; by Act of 
Congress the number 154,325 is the divisor into a State's popula- 
tion which fixes the number of tho State’s representatives, the 
whole number of re])reseiitatives hinng 325, with eight delegates 
from the Territories, having seata and the right to dmiato but not 
to vc^te. Tlie house elects its speaker and other officers, and has 
the power of impeachment. 

1 10. Tho legislature of each State elects two senators, to servo The 
for six years ; ami no State can ever he deprived of its eciual share senate, 
of representation except by its own consent. The senators are 
divided into tliree (dasses, tlie term of one class ex})iiing every two 
years. Six years are therefore necessary to conqdetely rhnngo the 
composition of the senate, and it is considered a continuous body. 

Senatore are to be at least thirty years old, and must ho inhabit- 
ants of the States from wliich they are chosen and citizens of the 
United States for at least nine years previous to their election. 

The vice-president presidios over the senate, having no vote unless 
ill case of an equal division. But the legislative iirovision (con- 
tinuing until 1887) that the death or disability of the president 
and vice-president devolved tho office of president on the Jiresiding 
officer pro Umporc of tho senate made that officer one of gicJlat 
possible importance, and tlie vice-president regularly retired just 
before the end of a session, so tliat a pro tc7nporc officer might be 
selected (8 117). • 

111. All officers of the United States are oj)en to impeachment Inq)each- 
hy tlie house of representatives, the inipeaehment to he tried nieiit, 
the senate, and t^o penalty to he no more than removal and dis- 
qualification to serve further under the United States. When the 
president is tried, the chief justice of the Supremo Court presides. 

1 12. Tlie meinliers of hotli houses are privileged from arrest and Both 
from being (piestioncd elsewhere for words sjioken in debate. Each houses, 
liouse passes on tho election of its own members ; but an Act of 
Congrc.s8 may control the Acts of the State legislature as to time, 
jdace, and manner of elections, except as to the place of choosing • 
senators, in which tho legislature remains supreme. Congre.s8 lias 
exercised the power hy passing a general election law. The two 
liouses cannot adjourn to another nlace, or for more than three • 
days, unless by common ronsent. Tlieir momhers are paid hy tho , 

United States, and must not he office-lioldcrs or receive any office 
created or iiicrcavscd in ])ay during their term of service in Con- 
gress. 

1 13. When a bill passes both hoiwes it goes to tho president. Veto 
If he signs it becomes law. If he holds it without sigi^iiiig for power, 
ten days (Sundays excepted) it becomes law’, unless Hie final 
adjournvient of C^ingress conies in tho ten days. All hills passed 

in the last ten days of a Congress are tlierefore at the mercy of the 
president : he can prevent them from becoming laws by simply 
retaining them. If the president decides to veto a hill he returns 
it, with a statement of his objections, to the house in, which it 
originated. It can then only become law by the vote of two-thirds 
of both houses. 

1 14. The powers of Congress are fully stated. The first is to Po^rs 
“lay and collect taxes, duties, liniposts, and excises, [in or^r] to W Con- 
pay the debts and provide for the common defence mid general gres^s, 
welfare of tho Unite* 1 Stales.” Tho words in breckets are n6t in 
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the original, but they arc included in construction by all respect- 
able authorities, as essential to its meaning; any other construc- 
tion would give Congress absolute power over whatever it thought 
to be for “ the common defence or general welfare.” Duties, ic., 
are to bo uniform throughout the United States. Other powers 
are— to borrow money; to regulate foreign and domestic commerce; 
to make rules for naturalization, and bankruptcy laws; to coin 
money, regulate the value of foreigm coins, and hx the standard 
of weights and measures; to punish the counterfeiting of Federal 
securities and current coin ; to establish post-offices ami nost-roails ; 
to establish patent and copyright systems; to cstahlish courts 
inferior to the supreme court ; to punish ollences on the high seas 
or against international law; to declare w'ar, grant letters of 
manpie and reprisal, and make rules for captures; to raise and 
support armies, no ap^)r()priatioii to be for more than two years; 
to provide and maintain a navy; to make articles of war; to use 
the militia of the States in executing Federal laws, suppressing 
insurrections, and repelling invasions; to provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining this militia, leaving the States to ap|)oiut 
the officers and carry out the system ; to establish a national capital 
or Federal district (the District of Columbia, containing the city of 
Washington), and to exercise exclusive ])Owers of legislation ov(!r 
it, and over sites for forts, dockyards, &c., bought by i)ermi 8 .sion 
of the States; and, finally, ‘^to make all laws whicti shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all otlier powers vested by this constitution in the 
Governineut of the United States, or in any department or office 
thereof.” This last jiower has been the subject ot most debate. It 
was urged that, unless an Act of Congress was strictly “ necessary ” 
for the execution of one of the granted jiowors, it was invalid. 
The Supremo Court has held that the Act need not be “absolutely 
necessary,” or even “very necessary,”— that it is enough if it is 
“necessary.” As the decision of the necessity is with the legis- 
lative body, the word opens a wide sweep for construction ; but it 
has always furnislicd a barricade which the opponents of a bill 
have often fouml very strong. 

Powers 1 1 5 . The real sovereignty which made the (jonstitution shows 
forbidden itself in a double series of prohibitions— on the Federal Ggveru- 
to the ment and on the States. The Federal Government shall not sus- 

Federal liend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus except in case of 

Govern- rebellion or invasion, wlieii the public safety requires it. Since 

ment ; the Civil War the Supreme Court has decided that the writ itself 

can never he suspemhid while the courts are open, that the Federal 
Government may suspend tlie privilege of the writ as to classes of 
persons directly interested in the war, but that the writ is still to 
IS.SU 0 and the court to detnde whether the applicant comes within 
the excepted classes or not. Congress must not pass any bill of 
attainder or ex post facto law, tax exports, give commercial prefer- 
ence to the ports of one State over those of another, lay direct 
taxes except in proportion to census population, or grunt any title 
of nobility. Mom^y is to be taken from the treasury only in eon- 
seijnenco of appropriations madi^ by law. And no person in the 
service of the united States may accept any gift or title from n 
foreign power without consent of Congress, 
to the 116 . The States are absolutely forbidden to make treaties of any 
Sfiates. kind, to grant letters of marque and reprisal, to coin money, to 
emit bills of credit, to make anything hut silver a legal tender, to 
grant any title of nobility, to pass any hill of attnindcr, ex post 
facto law, or law impairing the obligation of conjracts. It follows 
from the last clause that States cannot pass bankruptcy laws. The 
States are forbidden, except by consent of Congress, to lay any 
duties on imports or export.s, exce])t inspection charges, to bo paid 
into the Federal treasury; to lay any tonnage duties; to keep troops 
(a word which does not cover militia) or ships in jieace ; to make 
any agreement with another State or with a foreign jiower ; or to 
' engage in war unless actually invaded. 

The pre- 117 . The president is to he a native citizen, at least thirty-five 
sident years old, and at least fourteen years a resident within the United 
and hly Stateai He is paid by the United States ; and his salary is not to 
powers, be increased or diminished by Congress during his term: the Act 
must apply to the succe.s.sors of the president who signs the Act. 
Ho is sworn to execut(' his office faithfully, and to “preserve, ju’o- 
tect, and defend the constitution of the United States.” In case of 
his death, resignation, or inability (by impeaclimont or otherwise) 
the viccrpresiiient succeeds him ; and, in case of the inability of 
both, the members of tlie cabinet succeed in a prescribed order, 
according to the Presidential Succession Act of 18116. Thoj^resident 
has the veto i)owor already descril)ed, sends messages to Congress 
on the state of the Union or on special subjects, convenes either 
house or both on extraordinary occasions, receives foreign envoys, 
commissions officers of the United States, and oversees the execu- 
tion of tlie laws passed by Congniss. Ho makes treaties ; but no 
treaty is valid unless passed by the senate by a two-thirds vote of 
those present. He appoints ministers and consuls, judges, and all 
other^pfficers whoso appointment .Congress has not vested in other 
officers; but pro.sidential appointments must he confirmed by the 
senate, thougn the president may make temporary appointments 
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during the recess of the senate, to hold until the end of their next 
session. Ho is commaiidcr-in-chiof of the army and navy, and 
has power of pardon or reprieve for offences against Federal laws, 
except in case of impeachment. And lie may call upon heads of 
departments for an opinion in writing on any subject relating to 
his department. 

1 18 . The last clause has evolved the “cabUiet,”*a term jiot The 
known in tlie constitution. When Congress has by law organized cabinet, 
a department, its leading officer is called its scfret^y# There are 

now (1887) seven departments, —those of jHate, of the treasury, of 
war, of the navy, of the f Q^t-oflico, of the interior,* and of justice ; 
ami departments of agriculture ani of* labour hayo been proposed. 

The secretaries are selected by the president and art confirmed by 
the senate, but are not responsible to any one but the president. 

Nor is he bound by their individual opinions, or even by an 
unanimous opinion from one of their periodical ^meetings. They 
are his advisers only. 

1 19 . The people have no direct voice in the choice of president The olcc- 
and vice-president : they choose: electors, each State having as toral 
many electors as it has senators and represeritativdl togetYier ; system, 
and the electors choose the president and vice-presideift, meeting 

at their State capitals for that purpose, and sending separate 
certificates of their choice of president and of vice-president to the 
presiding officer of the senate at Wa.shingtbii. The ffiectors are to 
DC chosen in such manner as the legislature of each State shall 
direct ; and this plenary power of the legislatures ivas the source 
of the unhappy disputed election of 1876-77. By Atts of Congress, 
the electors are to bo. chosen on the Tuesday kfter the first Mon- 
day of November; they meet in tludi*' States ami vote*'on the 
first Wednesday of December ; and Congress meets on the second 
Wednesday of February to witness the counting of th<^ electoral 
votes. The electors are legally State officers ; and tljp action of 
their States in regard to them was evidently intended to be final. 

Until 1887 Cougre.ss refused to provide for necessary proof of the 1 
Stale’s action, and claimed the jiower to ^irovide from time to time 
for emergencies. Such emergencies were constantly o«eurring; 
and Congre 8 .s, which was meant to be merely a wjtness of the count 
by the presiding officer of the senate, liad seized, before 1876, 
a general supervisory power over the electors and their votes. 

This illegitimate function of Congress broke down in 1876-77, 
for several Soutlioru States sent difreront sets of certificates ; the 
two houses of Congress were controlled by opposite parties, and 
eould agree on nothing ; and an extra-constitutional macliine, tho 
“electoral commission,” was improvised to tide over the difficulty. 

Now' provision is made by the Electoral Count Act of 1887 for tho 
State’s certification of its votes ; and the fiertificato which comes 
«In legal form is not to be rejected but by a vote of both houses. 

If there is no majority of electoral votes for any person for vice- 
president, the senate, by a majority of its members, chooses from 
the two names highest on tho list. If there is no majority for 
president, the house of representatives cliooses one from tho three 
names highest on the list, each State having one vote. 

120 . The electors were meant to exercise a perfect freedom of Powers 
choice, and there are instances in early years of elecfbrs voting for of the 
personal friends of the opposite party. It was originally provided electors, 
that each elector, was to name two persons, without specifying 
which was to bo president or vice-president. When tho votes were 
counted, the hignest name on tlie list, if it had a majoritv of all 

the vote.s, obtained the presidency, and tho next ^lighost became 
vice-president It has been said that tho convention cu/: out the 
office of president according to tho measure of George Washington, 
and there W’as no difficulty while ho served : each mcctor cast one 
of his votes for Washington, and ho was chosen unanimously; 
struggle was for the second office. When he went out of office in 
1796 the parties began to name candidates in advance for the two 
offices ; the electors began to feel bound to vo/e for their party 
candidates; and the individuality of the electors disappeared at 
once. In the election of 1800 the electors of tho successful party 
voted together like a well-drilled army, and tho result was that 
the two candidates of the successful party had aft ec|ual vote. Tho 
defeated party jontrollcd the house of representatives, and their 
efforts to choose Burr president instead of JefTerson exasperated the 
Democrats and sealed tho fate of the*old system. An amendment The 12th 
to the constitution w’as adopted in 1804, changing the method of amend- 
thc electors in voting, so that each shduld vote separately for the ment. 
two offices and thus prevent any tie vote from this cause. 

1 2 1 . The constitution provides for one Supreme Court, having The 
original jurisdiction in cases affecting foreign ministetb and con- Federal 
Huls, and those to whiMi a State shall he a party, and apellate courts, 
jurisdiction from such subordinate courts as Congress should from 

time to time establish. All judges were to hold office during good 
behaviour (§ 287), and, Their salaries were not to bo diminished 
during their continuance in^offlee. Criminal trials were to be by 
jury, except in impeachments, and •were to bo held within thf State 
in which the offence had been committed, or B^laces assigned by 
law for ^be trial of offences committed outsidorhe jiyisdiction of 
any State. The whole jurisdiction of Federal cfurts, covering both 
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the original and the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
was clearly stated. Federal courts were to deal witli all cases in 
law or eouity arising under thfi constitution or the laws or treaties 
made under it; with all cases affecting public ministers and consuls, 
or admiralty or maritime law; with suits by or against the United 
States ; and with suits by one State against another, by a State 
against citizens of another State, by a citizen of one State against 
citizen of ano'tlief, by a citizen of a State against citizens of his 
own State ♦vlien the (piestion was one of a grant of land from 
different »tatis,*by » State or its citizens against foreigners, or by 
a foreigifor against an American. As the section first stood, it was 
open to the construction lof giving tfi* power to the citizen of one 
State to sue, aifother State, and the Supreme Court so construed 
it in 1793-94. The States at once took the alarm ; and the llth 
amendment, forbidding suit against a State under this section 
except by another State, was ratified in 1798. 

122. As soon as the new Government was organized in 1789, a 
Judiciary Act was passed, organizing the whole system of inferior 
Federal courts. Subsefjuent development has not changed the 
essentia^naturo of this lirst Act. The Supremo Court now consists 
of a chifef justice and eight associate justices; there are nine circuit 
courts, eacli consisting of a Supreme Court justice and a circuit 
judge ; ana fifty-six district courts, each with a district judge. 
Each circt%it coinpri»es several States ; and the Supreme Court 
justices, in addition to their circuit work, meet in bank annually 
at AVashiijgton. The districts cover each a State or a part of a 
State. Appeal lies from the district to the circuit court when the 
matter involved tis of a value greater tlian $500, and from the 
circuit to the Suprenie Court when $5000 or Biore is involved. 
There are also Territorial courts ; but these are under the absolute 
power of Congress over the Territories, and are not covered 'by the 
constifutional .provisions us to courts. Consular courts, held 
abroad, Tall uuder the treaty power. 

123. The Constitution’s leading difference from the Confederation 
is that it giues the national Government power over individuals. 
The I^cdcral courts are the principal agent in securing this essential 
power ; without them, the constitution might easily have been as 
dismal a failure as the Confederation. It has also been a mo.st 
important agent in securing to the national Government its sup- 
remacy over the States. From this point of view the most im- 

I )ortanl provision of the constitution is the grant of jurisdiction to 
federal courts in cases involving the construction of the constitu- 
tion or of laws or treaties made under it. The 25th section of the 
Judiciary Act permitted any Supremo Court justice to grant a writ 
of error to a State court in a ease in which the constitutionality of 
a Federal law or treaty liad been denied, or in whicli a State law 
objected to as in violation of the Federal constitution had been 
maintained. In such cases, the defeated party had the righT to 
carry the “ Federal question ” to the Federal courts. It wa.s not 
until 1816 that the Federal courts undertook to exercise this power; 
it raised a storm of opposition, but it was maintained, and has 
made the constitution what it profos.sod to be— “ the supremo law 
of the land.” As a subsidiary feature in the judiciary systen), 
treason was restricte*! to the act of levying war against the United 
States, or of adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort ; the evidence of it to confession in open court, or to the 
testifhony of two witnesses to an overt act^ and any forfeiture in 
the puni.shment to a life effect only. The States, however, have 
always as.sjrtcd their power to punish for treason against thetn 
individually. It has never been fully maintained in practice; but 
the theory had its effect in the secession period. 

124. The States were bound to give credit to tlie public records 
of other States, to accord citizeirship to the citizens of other States, 
to return criminals fleeing from other States, and to return 
** persons held to service or labour” under the laws of anotlier 
State. This last was the “fugitive slave” provision of the 
constitution,* whicfli became so important after 1850 (§ 228). 

125. The Federal Govornraont was to guarantee a republican 
form of government to each of the State.s, and to protect eacli 
of them agaiast invasion, or, on application of the legislature or 
governor, against domestic violence. The “guarantee clause” 
really substituted State rights under the guafantee of the Federal 
Government for the notion of State sovereignty under the guaran- 
tee of the State itself. *A still stronger ca.se of this was in the 
5th article of the constitution, stating the manner of amendment. 
The convention of 1787, it must bo borne in mind, was working 
under a system of government which provided expressly that it 
was i^t* to be altered in the lea.st unless by consent of all the 
States. The constitution provided that it was to go into force, so 
far as the ratifying States were concerned, as soon as nine of the 
thiijteen States should ratify it, and that any future amendment, 
when passed J)y two-thirds of both houses and ratified by the 
legislatures or conventions of t^ree-ftmrths of the States, should 
>ecome a part of the coiistitution. By application of the leffis- 
latures of twe^thirds of the States, a new convention, like that 
which fram«& the constitution, might take the place of the two 
house# of Copgress in proposing amendments. A* system under 
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which a State submits its whole future destiny to an unlimited 
power of decision in three-fourths of its associate States can hardly 
be called one of State sovereignty. 

126. The debts of the Confederation, and its engagements, were Supreme 
made binding on the new Government ; the constitution, and law of 
laws and treaties to be made under it, were declared to bo “ the the land, 
supremo law of tho land” ; judges of State courts were to be 

bound tliereby, “anything in tho constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding” ; all tho legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial officers of the United States and of each and 
every State were to be bound by oath or atfirmation to support the 
coiLstitution of the United States ; but religious tests were for- 
bidden. 

127. Ten amendments were adopted so soon after the ratification The first 
of the constilution that they may fairly be considered a part of ten 

tho original instrument. They were duo to a general desire that arSend- 
a “bill of riglits” of some kiml should be added to it ; but they ments. 
did not alter any of the articles of the constitution. They forbade 
any establishment of religion by Congress, or any abridgment of 
freedom of wor.shi[>, of the press, or of speech, or of tho popular 
right to a.ssemblu and petition the Government for redress of 
grievances; the Ijilleting of soldiers; unreasonable searches or 
seizures, or general warrants; trials for infamous crimes except 
through a grand jury’s action; subjecting a person for the same 
offeuce to be twice nut in jeopardy of life or limb ; compelling him 
to witness against himself in criminal cases ; tho taking of life, 
liberty, or property witlioiit due process of law or witliout com- 
pensation for ])ro{)erty ; and tlie demand of excessive bail, or the 
impo.sition of excessive fines or of cruel or unusual punishments. 

They asscrtoil the right of the [>eople to keep and bear arms, to a 
jury trial from the vicinage in criminal cases or in cases involv- 
ing more than $20, to a copy of tlie indictment, to the testimony 
against the prisoner, to compulsory process on his behalf, and to 
counsel for him. And they stated exjiressly tho general principle 
already given, that the Federal Government is restricted to granted 
powers, while those not mentioned are re.served “to the States 
respectively or to the people.” 

128. Tho omission of tho word “thereof” after tho clause last The sove- 
mwitioued seems significant. The system of the United States reignty. 
is almost the only national system, in active and successful opera- 
tion, as to which the exact location of tho sovereignty is still a 
mooted question. The contention of the Calhoun school— that tho 
separate State.s were sovereign before anil after tho adoption of tho 
constitution, that each State adojited it by its own jiower, main- 
tained it by its own power, and could put on end to it by its own 

power, that the Union was purely voluntary, and that tho whole 
people, or the people of all tho other Slates, had no right to 
maintain or enforce the Union against any State— has been ended 
by tho Civil War. But that did not decide the location of the 
sovereignty. Tho prevalent opinion is still that first formulated 
by Madison that tho States were sovereign before 1789; that 
they then gave up a part of their sovereignty to the Federal 
Government ; that tho Union and tlio constitution were the work 
of the States, not of the whole people ; and that reserved powers 
are reserved to the people of tho States, not to tho whole people. 

Tho u.se of this bald phra.so “re.served to tho people,” not to the 
people of tho several States, in the 10th amendment, seems to 1 
argue an underlying consciousness, even in 1789, that the whole 

S eoplo of the United States was already a ])olitical power quite 
istinct from# the States, or tho people of the States ; and the 
tendency of later o])inion is in this direction. It must be admitted 
that the whole people has never acted in a single capacity ; but 
tho restriction to State lines seems to be a self-imposed limitation 
by tho national people, which it might remove, as in 1789, if an 
emergency should make it necessary. The Civil War amend- 
ments are considered btdow (§ 306-309). 

129. By whatever sovereignty tho constitution was framed and Details 
imposed, it was meant only as a scheme in outline, to be filled up of the 
afterwards, and from timo to time, by legislation. The idea is system, 
most plainly carried out in the Federal justiciary: the constitution ' 
only directs that tliere sliall be a Supreme Court, ami marks out 
the* general jurisdiction of all the courts, leaving Congrc.«s, under^ 
the restriction of tho president’s veto power, to build up the system 
of courts which shall best carry out the design of the constitution. 

But tlie same idea is visible in every department, and it has 
carried the constitution safely through a century wlijch has radi- 
cally altered every other civilized government. It hfis combined 
elasticity with the limitations necessary to make democratic 
government succcs-sful over a vast territory, having infinitely 
diverse interests, and needing, more than almost anything else, 
positive opportunities for sober second thought by the people. ' 

A sudden revolution of popular thought or feeling js enough to 
change tho house of representatives from top to bottom ; it must 
continue for several years before it can make a radical change in 
the senate, and for years longer before it can carry this change 
through the judiciary, which holds for life ; and all th^ chaifj^es 
must take place before the full oft’ccts upon the laws or constitntioi^ 
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are accomplished. But the minor chances which are essential to 
an accommodation with the growth and development of a great 
nation are reached in the meantime easily and naturally in the 
course of Icdslation, to which tlie skeleton outline of the con- 
stitution lends itself kindly. The members of the convention of 
1787 showed their wisdom most plainly in not trying to do too 
ranch ; if they had done more they would have done far less. 

Subiuis- 130. The convention adjourned 17th September 1787, 
sion to having adopted the constitution. Its last step was a 
Congress, resolution that the constitution be sent to the Congress 
of the Confederation, with the recommendation that it be 
submitted to conventions elected by the people of each 
^ State for ratification or rejection; that, if nine States 
should ratify it, Congress should appoint days for the 
popular election of electors, for the choice of president and 
vice-president by the electors, and for the meeting of 
senators and representatives to be chosen under the new 
plan of government ; and that then the new Congress and 
president should without delay, proceed to execute this 
constitution.” Congress, having received the report of the 
convention, resolved that it bo sent to the several legisla- 
tures, to be submitted to conventions ; and this was all the 
approval the constitution ever received from Congress. 
Both Congress and the convention were careful not to 
open the dangerous question. How was a government 
which was not to be changed but by the legislatures of all 
the States to bo entirely supplanted by a different system 
through tho approval of conventions in three-fourths of 
them ] They left such questions to be opened, if at all, in 
the less public forum of the legislatures. 

Federal- 131. Before the end of the year Delaware, Pcnnsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey had ratified; and Georgia, Con- 
federal- Massachusetts followed during the first two 

Igts. months of 1788, Thus far the only strong opposition 
had been in Massachusetts, a “ largo State.” In it the 
struggle began between Federalists and Antifederalists, 
between the friends and the opponents of the constitution, 
with its introduction of a strong Federal power ; and it 
raged in the conventions, legislatures, newspapers, and 
pamphlets. The best of the last was The > Federalist^ 
written mainly by Hamilton, with the assistance of Madi- 
son and Jay, explaining the new constitution and defend- 
ing it. As it was written before the constitution went 
. into force, it speaks much for the ability of its writers 
that it has passed into a standard text-book of American 
constitutional law. 

Ratilica- 132. The seventh and eighth States — Maryland and 
tion. South Carolina— ratified in April and May 1788; and, 
while the conventions of Virginia and Nev York were 
still wrangling over the great question, the ninth State, 
New Hampshire, ratified, and the constitution passed out 
of theory into fact. This left the other States in an 
unpleasant position. Tho Antifederalists of the Virginia 
and New York conventions offered conditional ratifications 
o\ all sorts ; but the Federalists stubbornly refused to con- 
sider them, and at last, by very slender majorities, these 
fwo States ratified. North Carolina refused to ratify the 
constitution, and Rhode Island refused even to consider it 
f (§ 145). Congress named the first Wednesday of January 
1789 as >the day for the choice of electors, the first 
Wednesday in February for the choice of president and 
vice-pre8i(|tnt, and the first Wednesday in March for the 
Jnaugu- inauguration of the new Government at New York city, 
ration, xIjq date fell on the 4th of March, which has been the 
, limit of each president’s term since that time. 

Fall of 133. When the votes of the electors were counted before 
the Con- Congress, it was found that Washington had been unan- 
federa- elected president, and that John Adams, stand- 

'ing next on the list, was vice-president. Long before 
the inau(;;uration the Congress of the Confederation had 
expire^ of mere inanition ; its attendance simply ran down 
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until (October 21, 1788) its record ceased, and the United 
States got on without any national Government for nearly 
six months. The struggle for nationality had been suc- 
cessful, and the old order faded out of existence. 

134. The first census (1790) followed so closely upon 
the inauguration of the constitution that the coufitry may 
fairly be said to have had a population of yearly four 
millions in 1789. Something over half a million' of these 
were slaves, of Africai^. j^irth or blood. Slai/ery** of this Slavery 
sort had taken root in all the oolofiies, its q^*iginal estab- 
lishment being everywhere by custom, not by laV. When 

the custom bad been sufficiently established statutes came 
in to regulate a relation already existing. Indented 
servants came only for a terra of years, add then were 
free. Slaves were not voluntary immigrants: they had 
come as chattels, not as persons, and had no sta^jiding in 
law, and the law fastened their condition on their children. 

But it is not true, as the Dred Scott decision ^leld long 
afterwards (§ 249), that the belief that slaves were chattels 
simply, things not persons, held good at the time of the 
adoption of the constitution. Times had changed some- 
what. The peculiar language of the constitution itself, 
describing slaves as “persons held to sehice or lajjour, 
under the laws of any State,” puts the general feeling 
exactly : they were persons from whom the laws of some 
of the States withheld personal rights for the tig:ie. In 
accordance with this feeling most of the Northern States 
were on the high road towards abolitipn of slavery. Ver- Abdiition 
mont had never allowed it. In Massachusetts it was*”^be 
swept out by a summary court decision that it was irre- * 
concilablc with the new State constitution. ’ Other States , 
soon began systems of gradual abolition, which finally 
extinguished slavery north of Virginia, but so gradually 
that there were still 18 apprentices for life in New Jersey 
in 1860, the last remnants of the former slave system. 

In the new States north of the Ohio slavery was prohib- 
ited by tho Ordinance of 1787 (§ 96), and the j)rohibitioii 
was maintained in spite of many attempts to get rid of it 
and introduce slavery. 

135. The sentiment of thinking men in the South was Feeling 
exactly the same, or in some cases more bitter from their b’ the 
personal entanglement with the system. Jefferson’s Ian- 
guage as to slavery is irreconcilable with tho chattel 
notion ; no abolitionist agitator ever used warmerlanguage 

than he as to the evils of slavery; and the expression, 

“our brethren,” uSed by liim of the slaves, is concJfisive. 
Washington, Mason, and other Southern men were as 
warm against slavery as Jefferson, and socieHes for the 
abolition of slavery were very common in the South. ' No 
thinking man could face with equanimity the future pro- 
blem of holding a separate race of millions in slavery." 

Like most slave laws, the laws of the Southern States were 
harsh: rights were almost absolutely withheld from the 
slave, and punishments of the severest kind 'were legal; 
but the execution of tho system was milder than its legal 
possibilities might lead one to imagine. The country was 
as yet so completely agricultural, and agriculture felt so 
few of the effects of large production and foreign com- 
merce, that Southern slavery kept all the patriarchal 
features possible to such a system. 

136. Indeed, the whole country was almost exclusively Agricul- 
agricultural, and, in spite of every^ effort to encourage 
manufactures by State bounties and colonial protection, 

they formed the meagre'it element in the n^^tional produc- factures. * 
tion. Connecticut, which now teems with manufactures, 
was just beginning the production of tinwase and clocks ; 

Rhode Island and Massachysetts were just beginning to 
work in cotton from models of •jennies and Arkwright 
machinery surreptitiously obtained from !hS^Iand after 
several failures and in evasion of penal A(ts of ^arlia- 
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ment ; and other States, beyond local manufactures of 
paper, glass, and iron, were almost entirely agricultural, 
or were engaged in industries directly dependent on agri- 
culture, Commerce was dependent on agriculture for 
exports; and manufactured imports were enough to 
(kown oul every other form of industry. 

Changes 137, '^'here were but four cities in the United States 

5^“ having ^ population of more than 10,000,— Philadelphia 
(42,000), NAw York (3^,000), Boston (18,000), and Balti- 
more (13,000^ The popiflation of the city of New York 
and its dependencies is now more than half as large as 
that of the whole United States in 1789 ; the State of 
New York or of Pennsylvania has now more inhabitants 
than the United States in 1790 ; and the new States of 
Ohio and Illinois, which had hardly any white inhabitants 
in 1789, -do not fall far behind. Imports have swollen from 
$23,00Cf,000 to $650,000,000, exports from $20,000,000 
to $700,000,000, since 1790. The revenues of the new 
Government in 1790 were $4,000,000; they have now 
grown to $300,000,000 or more. The expenditures of the 
Governraeat, excluding interest on the public debt, were 
but $1,000,000 \n 1790, where now they are $200,000,000 
or ui^wards per annpm. It is not easy for the modern 
American to realize the poverty and weakness of his country 
at the I inauguration of the new system of government, 
however ^he iifay realize the simplicity of the daily life of 
its people. Even the few large cities were but larger col- 
lections of the wooden houses, with few comforts, which 
composed the villages ; the only advantage of their in- 
habitants ovei; those of the villages was in the closer 
. proximity to their neighbours ; and but a little over 3 per 
cent, of the population had this advantage, against about 
25 per cent, in 1880. 

Coramu- 1 38. Outside the cities communication wa^ slow. One 

nic^tion. gtage a week was enough for the connexion between 4he 
great cities; and communication elsewhere depended on 
private conveyance. The great rivers by which the con- 
tinent is penetrated in every direction were with difficulty 
ascended by sailing vessels or boats ; and the real measure 
of communication was thus the daily speed of a man or a 

The horse on roads bad beyond present conception. The western 
settlements were just beginning to make the question more 
serious. JJnterprising land companies were the moving 
force which had im{)elled the passage of the Ordinance of 
1787*"; and the first column of their settlers was pouring 
into Ohio and forming connexion with their predecessors 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. Marietta and Cincinnati (at 
first a Govef'nment fort, and named after the society of the 
Cincinnati) had been founded. But the intending settlers 
were obliged to make the journey down the Ohio river 
from Pittsburgh in bullet-proof flat-boats, for protection 
against the Indians, and the return trip depended on the 
use of oars. jFor more than twenty years these flat-boats 
were the chief means of river commerce in the west ; and, 
in the longer trips, as to New Orleans, the boats were 
generally broken up at the end and sold for lumber, the 
crew making the trip home on foot or on horseback. John 
Fitch and others were already experimentifig on what was 
soon to be the steamboat (§ 167) ; but the statesman of 
1789, look’^g at the ^task of keeping under one Govern- 
ment a country of such distances, with such difficulties of 
jDommunication, may be pardoned for having felt anxiety os 
to the fifture. To almost all thinking men of the time the 
constitution was»an experiment, and the unity of the new 
nation a subject for very serious doubt. 

Liters- 139’ The comparative isolation ^of the people every- 
whepe, the lack of books, the ^verty of the schools and 
newspapers, we«;e all influences which worked strongly 
against any ]»ronounced literary development. Poems, 
essays, and paintings were feeble imitations of "^Buropean 
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models; history was annalistic, if anything; and the 
drama hardly existed. In two points the Americans were 
strong, and had done good work. Such men as Jonathan 
Edwards had excelled in various departments of theology, 
and American preaching had reacW a high degree of 
quality and influence ; and, in the line of politics, the 
American state-papers rank among the very best of their 
kind. Having a very clear perception of their political 
purposes, and having been restricted in study and reading 
to the great masters of pure and vigorous English, and 
particularly to the English translators of the Bible, the 
American leaders came to their work with an English style ' 
which could hardly have been improved. The writings of 
Franklin, Washington, the Adamses, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Madison, Jay, and others show the secret of their strength 
in every page. Much the same reasons, with the influ- 
ences of democracy, brought oratory, as represented by 
Patrick Henry, Fisher Ames, John Randolph, and others, 
to a \)omt not very far below the mark afterwards reached 
by Daniel Webster. The effect of these facts on the sub- 
sequent development of the country is not often estimated 
at its full value. All through an immigration of every 
language and dialect under heaven the English language 
has been protected in its supremacy by the necessity of 
going back to the “ fatliers of the republic ” for the first, 
and often the complete, statement of principles in every 
great political struggle, social problem, or lawsuit. 

140. The cession of the “north-west territory^* by Limits of 
Virginia and New York had been followed up by similar “ettle- 
cessions by Massachusetts (1785), Connecticut (1786), and“®"^' 
Soirth Carolina (1787). North Carolina did not cede 
Tennessee until late in 1789, nor Georgia her western 
claims until 1802. Settlement in all these regions was 
hardly advanced beyond what it had been at the outbreak 

of the revolution. The centres of western settlement, in 
Tennessee and Kentucky, hod merely become more firmly 
established, and a new one, in Ohio, had just been begun. 

The whole western limits of settlement of the old thirteen 
States had moved much nearer their present boundaries ; 
and the acquisition of the western title, with the liberal 
policy of organization and government which had been 
begun, was to have its first clear effects during the first 
decade of the new Government. Almost the only obstacle 
to its earlier success had been the doubts as to the attitude 
which the Spanish authorities, at New Orleans and Madrid, » 
would take towards the new settlements. They had already Tlie Mis- 
asserted a claim that the Mississippi was an exclusively sisKippl 
Spanish stream from its mouth up to the Yazoo, and that 
no American boat should bo allowed to sail on it. To the 
western settler the Alleghanies and bad roads were enough 
to cut him off from any other way to a market than down 
the Mississippi ; and it was not easy to restrain him from 
a forcible defiance of the Spanish claim. The Northern » 

States were willing to allow the Spanish claim in return 
for a commercial treaty; the Southern States and the 
western settlers protested angrily ; and once more the 
spectre of dissolution appeared, not to be laid again until 
the new Government had made a treaty with Spain in 
1795, securing common navigation of the Mississippi. 

1 4 1. All contemporary authorities agree that a marked Social 

change had come over the people since 1775, and few of 
them Pieem to think the change one for the better. Many 
attribute it to the looseness of manners and morals intro- 
duced by the French and British soldiers ; others to the ^ ' 

general effects of war ; a few, Tories all, to the demoraliz- , - 
ing effects of rebellion. The successful establishment of 
nationality would be enough to explain most of it ; and 

if we remember that the new nation had secured its title, ^ ' 
to a vast western territoryi of unknown but rich {Rapaci- 
ties, which it was now moving to reduce to possession by 

XXIII. -T- 95 
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emigration, it would seem far more strange if the social 
conditions had not been somewhat disturbed. 

VI. THE DEVELOPMENT OF DEMOCRACY : 1789-1801. 

Demo- 142. All the tendencies of political institutions in the 
cracy United States had certainly been towards democracy ; but 
in the cannot be said that the leading men were hearty or 
- unanimous in their agreement with this tendency. Not 
a few of them wore pronounced republicans even before 
1775, but the mass of' them had no great objections to a 
monarcliical form of government until the war-spirit had 
converted them. The JJeclaration of Independence had 
been directed rather against tlm king than against a king. 
Even after popular sovereignty had pronounced against a 
king, class spirit was for .some time a fair substitute for 
aristocracy. The obstacles to communication, which com- 
pelled the mass of the people to live a very isolated exist- 
ence, gave abnormal prominence and influence to those 
who, by ability or wealth, could overcome these obstacles ; 
and common feeling made these a class, with many 
symptoms of strong class feelings. As often happens, 
democracy at least thought of a Omsar when it appre- 
hended class control. The discontented otticers of the 
revolutionary armies offered to make Washington king, 
though he put the offer by without even considering it. 
The suggestion of a return to monarchy in some form, as 
a possible road out of the confusion of the Confederation, 
occurs in the correspondence of some of the leading men. 
And while the convention of 1787 was holding its secret 
sessions a rumour went out that it had decided to offer a 
crown to an English prince. ' 

in the 143. The State constitutions were democratic, except 
States ; for property or other restrictions on the right of suffrage, 
or provisions carefully designed to keep the control of at 
least one house of the State legislature ‘Mn the hands of 
in the pro]>erty.” The Federal constitution was so drawn that it 
constitu- would have lent itself kindly either to class control or to 
tion. democracy. The electoral system of choosing the president 
and vice-president was altogether anti-democratic, though 
democracy has conquered it : not an elector, since 1796, 
has disobeyed the purely moral claim of his party to con- 
trol his choice (§§ 119, 120). Since the senate was to be 
chosen by the State legislatures, property,” if it could 
retain its influence in those bodies, could control at least 
one house of Congress. The question whether the con- 
stitution was to have a democratic or an anti-democratic 
interpretation was to be settled in the next twelve years. 

144. Tho Statrs wore a ntroiig factor in the final settlement, from 
the fact that tlie constitution had loft to them the control of tho 
elective franchise : tlicy were to make its coiulitions what each of 
them saw fit. Keligious tests for tho right of suffrage had been 
fpiite common in the colonies ; property tests were almost uni- 
versal. Tho former disapjieared shortly after the revolution ; the 
flatter survived in some of tho States far into the constitutional 
Influ- period. But tho dc^siro to attract immigration was always a strong 
ence of impelling force to induce States, especially frontier States, to make 
Immigra* the acquisition of full citizenship and political rights as easy and 
tion. rapid as possible. This force was not so strong at first as it was 
after the great stream of immigration began about 1848 (§ 236), 
but it was enough to tend constantly to the development of 
democracy ; and it could not but react on the national develop- 
ment In later times, when Stite laws allow tho immigrunt to vote 
even before the period assigned by Federal laws allows him to 
become t naturalized citizen, there have boon demands for the 
modification of the ultra State democracy ; hut no such danger was 
apprehended in the first ilccade. 

‘Organl- 145 . The Antifederalists had been a political party, but 
zatioh a party with but one principle. The absolute failure of 
that principle deprived the party of all cohesion ; and the 
Govern- Federalists controlled the first two Congresses almost en- 
ment.*-' tirely* Their pronounced ability was shown in their organ- 
‘‘izing treasures, which still gove^m the American system very 
largply. The departments of state, of the treasury, of war, 
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of justice, and of the post-office were rapidly and success- 
fully organized ; Acta were passed for the regulation of sea- 
men, commerce, tonnagd duties, lighthouses, intercourse 
with the Indians, Territories, and the militia ; a national 
capital was selected ; a national bank was chartered ; the 
national debt was funded, and the State debts wefo assunoipd 
as part of it. The first four years of the new sy^stem showed 
that tho States had now to deal with a<ver;f diffe/ent power 
from the impotent Congress of the Confederation. The 
new power was even able to exert pressure upon the two 
States which had not yet ratified the constiturton, though, 
in accordance with the universal American prejudice, the 
pressure was made as gentle as possible. As a first step, 
the higher duties imposed on imports from foreign countries 
were expressly directed to apply to imports from North 
Carolina and Rhode Island. North Carolina having called 
a second convention, her case was left to the (iburse of 
nature ; and the second convention ratified ^the consti- 
tution (November 21, 1789). The .Rhode Ijland legis- 
lature wrote to ask that their State might not be con- 
sidered altogether foreigners, made their duties.agree with 
those of the new Government, and reserved *the proceeds 
for “ continental ” purposes. Still po further stepg were 
taken. A bill was therefore introduced, directing the 
president to suspend commercial intercourse with Rhode 
Island, and to demand from her her share of, the con- 
tinental debt. This was ])asscd by the senate, and waited 
but two steps further to become 1/iw. Unofficial news- 
paper proposals to divide up the little State between her 
two nearest neighbours were stopped by her ratification 
(May 29, 1790). All the “old thirteen” were thus Coipplc- 
unitod under tho constitution ; and yet, so strong is the tion of 
American prejudice for the autonomy of the States that theUnioi^ 
these last two were allowed to enter in tho full conviction 
that they did .so in the exercise of sovereign freedom of , 
choice. Their entrance, however, was no more involuntary 
than that of others. If there had been real freedom of 
olioice, nine States would never have ratified : the votes of 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Virginia, 
and New York were only secured by the pressure of 
powerful minorities in their own States, backed by the 
almo.st unanimous votes of the others. 

146 . Protection was begun in the first Tariff Act, whose Hamll. 
object, said its preamble, was the protection of domestic tonian 
manufactures. The duties, however, ranged only t from 

7J to 10 per ednt., averaging about 8 ^ per cent. Tho 
system, too, had rather a political than an economic basis. 

Until 1789 the States had controlled the hnposition of 
duties. The separate State feeling was a factor so* strong 
that secession was a possibility which every statesman had 
to take into account. Hamilton’s object, in introduciiI|; 
the system, seems to have been to create a class of manu- 
facturers, running through all the States, but dependent 
for prosperity on the new Federal Government and its 
tariff. This would be a force which would make strongly 
for national government, and against apy attempt at 
secession, or against the tendency to revert in practice to 
the old system ^of control by State legislatures, even though 
it based the national idea on a conscious tendency towards 
the development of classes. The same feeliiy; seems to 
have been at the bottom of his estalolishment of a national 
bank, his assumption of State dpbts, and most of the 
general scheme which his influence forced Upon the Federal 

147 . In forming bis cabinet, Washington had paid The first 
attention to the opposing elements whiclu had united for cabinet, 
the temporary purposh of iratifying the constitution. The 
national element was represented by HamUton, secretafy of 

the treasury, and Knox (p. 789), secretary war ; thepar- 
ticularist^’element (using the term to indjeate ^pport of 
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the States, not of a State) by Jefferson, secretary of state, 
and Edmund Randolph, attorney -general. It was not long 
before the drift of opinion in cabinet meetings showed an 
irreconcilable divergence, on almost every subject, between 
these two elements, and Hamilton and Jefferson became 
Uio representatives of the two opposite tendencies which 
have to^ct^ier made up the sum of public American history. 
At the end of *1792 matters were in train for the general 
recognition <of the existence of t^®* parties, whose struggles 
were to decide the course of the constitution’s develop- 
ment. Tlie occasion came in the opening of the following 
year, when the new nation was first brought into contact 
with the French Revolution. 

ThoJef- 148 . The controlling tendency of Jefferson and his 
ferson school was to the maintenance of individual rights at the 
pohMiics!^ highest^possible point, as the Hamilton school was always 
roily to assert the national power to restrict individual 
rights foi^ the general good. Other points of difference 
are rather symptomatic than essential. The Jefferson 
school supported the States, not out of love for the States, 
but out oi a belief that the States were the best bulwarks 
for individual rights. When the French Revolution began 
its i^ual course in.^merica by agitation fcr the “rights 
of man,” it met a sympathetic audience in the Jefferson 
party. and a cold and unsympathetic hearing from the 
Hamiltpn sclfool of Federalists. The latter were far more 
interested in securing the full recognition of the power and 
rights of thfv nation .than in securing the individual against 
imaginary dangers, as they thought them. For ten years, 
therefore, th^ surface marks of distinction between the 
two parties were to be connected with the course of events 
in Europe ; but the essence of distinction was not in the 
surface marks. 

The 149 . The new Government was not yet four years old ; 
Hamilton jt was not familiar, nor of assured permanency. The only 
fichooL national Governments of which Americana had had previous 
experience were the British Government and the Confedera- 
tion : in the former they had had no share, and the latter 
had had no power. The only places in which they had 
had long-continued, full, and familiar experience of self- 
government were their State Governments : these were 
the only governmental forms which were then distinctly 
associate^ in their minds with the general notion of 
republican government. The governing principle of tl^e 
Hamilton school, that the construction or interpretation of 
the terms of the constitution was to be* such as to broaden 
the powers of the Federal Government, necessarily involved 
a correspohding trenching on the powers of the States 
(§ 106). It was natural, then, that the Jefferson school 
should look on every feature of the Hamilton programme 
“*as “anti-republican,” meaning, probably, at first no more 
than opposed to the State system, as hitherto known, 
though, with the growth of political bitterness, the term 
soon came to irfiply something of monarchical and, more 
particularly, of English tendencies. The disposition of the 
Jefferson scljool to claim for themselves a certain peculiar 
title to the position of “ republicans ” soon developed into 
the appearance of the first Republican ptfrty, about 1793. 
Party 150 . Many of the Federalists were shrewd and active 
diflfer-i businessmen, whomafurally took prompt advantage of 
the opportunities which the new system offered. The 
, Republicans therefore believed and asserted that the whole 
Hamilton programme was dictated by selfish or class 
interest ; and Jthey added this to the accusation of mon- 
archical tendencies. These charges, with the fundamental 
differences ofc mental constitution, exasperated by the 
passion which differences 0,19 to 'the French Revolution 
Burned to caiyy with thbm everywhere, made the political 
history of tJiis decade a very unpleasant record. The 
provisftn fo( establishing the national capftal on the 
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Potomac (1790) w^as declared to have been carried by a The 
corrupt bargain ; and accusations of corruption were re- national 
newed at every opportunity. In 1793 a French agent, 

Genet, appeared to claim the assistance of the United 
States for the French republic. Washington decided to 
issue a proclamation of neutrality, the first act of the kind 
in American history. It was the first indication, also, of 
the policy which has made the course of every president, 
with the exception of Polk (§ 223), a determined leaning 
to peace, even when the other branches of the Govern- 
ment have been intent on war. The proclamation of 
1793 brought about the first distinctly party feeling ; and The 
it was intensified by Washingtons charge that popular Whisky 
opposition in western Pennsylvania (1794) to the i^cw 
excise law had been fomented by the extreme French 
party. Their name, Democrat, was applied by the 
Federalists to the whole Republican party as a term of 
contempt, but it was not accepted by the party for some 
twenty years; then the compound title “Democratic- 
Republican ” became, as it still is, the official title of the 
party. There was no party opposition, however, to theAdmis- 
re-election of Washington in 1792, or to the admission of 
Vermont (1791), Kentucky (1792), and Tennessee (1796) Kg^^cky, 
as new States. and Ten- 

15 1 . The British Government had accredited no min-nessee. 
ister to the United States, and it refused to make any 
commercial treaty or to give up the forts in the western 
territory of the United States, through which its agentj^ 

still exercised a commanding influence over the Indians. 

In the course of its war with France, the neutral American 
vessels, without the protection of a national navy, fared 
badly. A treaty negotiated by Chief-Justice Jay (1794) Jay’s 
settled these difficulties for the following ten years. But, 
as it engaged the United States against any intervention 
in the war on behalf of France, and as it granted some 
unfamiliar privileges to Great Britain, particularly that of 
extradition, the Republicans made it very unpopular, and 
the first personal attacks on Washington’s popularity grew 
out of it. In spite of occasional Republican successes, the 
Federalists retained a general control of national affairs ; 
they elected John Adams president in 1796, though Election 
Jefferson was chosen vice-president with him ; and the 
national policy of the Federalists kept the country out of 
entangling alliances with any of the European belligerents. 

To the Republicans, and to the French republic, this last 
point of policy was only a practical intervention against 
France and against the rights of man. 

152 . At the end of Washington’s administration the 
French Directory, following up its successes in Germany 
and Italy and its exactions from conquered powers, broke 
off relations with the United States, demanding the abro- 
gation of Jay’s treaty and a more pronounced sympathy 
with France. Adams sent three envoys to endeavour Jo The 
re-establish the former relations ; they were met by official ‘ ^ Y.Z. 
or unofficial demands for “ money, a great deal of money,” 

as a prerequisite to peace. They refused ; their letters home ’ 
were published ; and the Federalists at last had the oppor- 
tunity of riding the whirlwind of an intense popular desire* 
for war with France. Intercourse with France was sus- 
pended by Congress (1798) ; tlie treaties with France were 
declared at an end ; American frigates were authorized to 
capture Frqnch vessels guilty of depredations on Ame- 
rican commerce, and the president was authorized to issue 
letters of marque and reprisal; and an American army 
was formed, Washington being called from his retirement * , ^ 
at Mount Vernon to command it. The war bever went Quasl-war 
beyond a few sea-fights, in which the little American navy 
did itself credit, and Napoleon, seizing power the nexf 
year, renewed the peac^ which should never have been 
broken. But the quasi-war had internal consequences to* 
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the young republic which surpassed in interest all its 
foreign difficulties ; it brought on the crisis which settled 
the development of the United States towards democracy. 

153 . The reaction in Great Britain against the indefinite 
“rights of man” had led parliament to pass an alien 
law, a sedition law suspending the writ of habeas corpus^ 
and an Act giving wide and scarcely defined powers to 
magistrates for the dispersion of meetings to petition for 
Error of redress of grievances. The Federalists were in control 
theFede- of a Congress of limited powers ; but they were strongly 
ralista. tempted by sympathies and antipathies of every sort to 
» form their programme on the model furnished from 
England. The measures which they actually passed w^ere 
based only on that construction of the constitution which 
is at the bottom of all American politics ; they only tended 
to force the constitution into an anti-democratic direction. 
Hut it was the fixed belief of their opponents that they 
meant to go farther,— to forget the limitations imposed by 
the ten-years’-old constitution, and to secure their own 
control by some wholesale measure of political persecution. 
The 154. Three alien laws were passed. The first raised the 
Alienand number of years necessary for naturalization from five to 
Sedition fourteen. The third permitted the arrest of subjects of 
any foreign power with which the United States should be 
at war. The second, which is usually known as the Alien 
fjaw, was limited to a term of two years ; it permitted the 
president to arrest or order out of the country any alien 
whom he should consider dangerous to the country. As 
many of the Republican editors and local leaders were 
aliens, this law really put the whole Republican organiza- 
tion in the power of the president elected by their op- 
ponents. The Sedition Law made it a crime, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, to publish or print any false, 
scandalous, and malicious writings against the Government 
of the United States, either house of Congress, or the 
president, with intent to defame them, or to bring them 
into contempt or disrepute, or to excite against them the 
hatred of the good people of the United States, or to stir 
up sedition or opposition to any lawful Act of Congress or 
of the president, or to aid the designs of any foreign 
power against tlie United States. In its first form the 
bill was even more loose and sweeping than this and 
. alarmed the opposition thoroughly. 

The 155 . Almost all the ability of the country was in the 
Republi- Federalist ranks ; the Republicans had but two first-rate 
men — Jefferson and Madison. In the sudden issue thus 
forced between individual rights and national power, Jef- 
ferson and Madison could find but one bulwark for the 
individual— the power of the States ; and their use of it 
gave their party a permanent list to State sovereignty 
from which it did not recover for years. They objected to 
the Alien Law on the’ grounds that aliens were under the 
jurisdiction of the State, not of the Federal Government ; 
that the jurisdiction over them had not been transferred 
to the Federal Government by the constitution, and that 
■ the assumption of it by Congress w'as a violation of the 
constitution’s reservation of powers to the States ; and, 
, ' further, because the constitution reserved to every “ per- 

son,” not to every citizen, the right to a jury trial (§ 127). 

' They objected to the Sedition Law on the grounds that 
the conatifution had specified exactly the four crimes for 
whose punishment Congress was to provide ; that criminal 
libel was not one of them ; and that amendment L fortado 
I. Congress to pass any law restricting freedom of speech 
or of the press. The Federalists asserted a common-law 
power in Federal judges to punish for libel, and pointed 
to a provision in the Sedition Law permitting the truth to 
‘be given in evidence, as an improvement on the common 
la’fr, insU^ad of a restriction on individual liberty. 

156 ,, The Republican objections might have been made 
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in court, on the first trial. But the Republican leaders 
had strong doubts of the impartiality of the Federal judges, 
who were Federalists. Tbby resolved to intrench the party 
in the State legislatures. The Virginia legislature in Virginia 
1798 passed a series of resolutions prepared by Madison, 
and the Kentucky legislature in tho same year ’passed ^ goiuUonB. 
series prepared by Jefferson. Neglected or injected by 
the other States, they were passed again by fheif legisla- 
tures in 1799, and wereb,.^r a long time the documentary 
basis of the Democratic party (§ 320). The. leading idea 
expressed in both was that the constitution wds a “ com- 
pact” between the States, and that the powers (the 
States) which had made the compact had reserved the 
power to restrain the creature of the compact, the Federal 
Government, whenever it undertook to assume powers not 
granted to it. Madison’s idea seems to have b^en that 
the restraint was to be imposed by a second convention of 
the States. Jefferson’s idea is more doubtful ; ]/ it meant 
that the restraint should be imposed hy which 

should feel aggrieved, his scheme w’as merely Calhoun’s 
idea of nullification (§ 206) ; but there are some indica- 
tions that he agreed with Madison. *• 

157 . The firpt Congress of Adams’s term' of office epded 
in 1799. Its successor, elected in tne heat of the war 
excitement, kept the Federalist policy up to its first^pitch. 

Out of Congress the execution of the objeciional^le laws Effects of 
had taken the shape of political persecution. Men were 
arrested, tried, and punished for writings which the people 
had been accustom^ to consider quite within legitimate 
political methods. Some of the charges wep petty, and 
some ridiculous. The Republican leaders made every trial r 
as public as possible, and gained votes constantly, so that 
the Federalists began to be shy of the very powers which 
they had sought. Every new election was a storm-signal 
for the Federal party ; and the danger wm increased by , 
the appearance of schism in their own ranks. 

158 . Hamilton was now a private citizen of New York ; Federalist 
but he had the confidence of his party more largely than schism, 
its nominal head, the president, and he maintained close 

and confidential relations with the cabinet which Adams 
had taken unchanged from Washington. The Hamilton 
faction saw no way of preserving and consolidating the 
newly acquired powers of the Federal Government but by 
keeping up and increasing the war feeling against France ; 

Adams had the instinctive leaning of an American pre- 
sident towards peaic. Amid cries of wrath and despair 
from his party he accepted the first overtures of the new 
Napoleonic Government, sent envoys to negotiefte a peace, 
and ordered them to depart for France when they delayed 
too long. Then, discovering flat treachery in his cabinet, 
he dismissed it and blurted out a public expression of his^ 
feeling that Hamilton and his adherents were “ a British 
faction.” Hamilton retorted with a circular letter to his 
party friends, denouncing the president ; the Republicans 
intercepted it and gave it a wider circulation than its 
author had intended ; and the Hamilton faqtion tried so 
to arrange the electoral vote that Pinckney should be Election 
chosen president ^n 1800 and Adams should be shelved 1®90. 
into the vice-presidency. Even so, the Federal party 
barely missed success. As things turned out, tjje result 
depended on the electoral vote of New York ; and Aaron 
Burr (p. 788), who had introduced the drill and machinery , 
of a modern American political party there, had made the 
State Republican and secured a majority for the Republican 
candidates. There was an effort by the Federalists to 
disappoint the Republicans by making Burr president; 
but Jefferson obtained ^hatf office, Burr becoming vice- 
president for four years (§ 1 20 ). ’ ^ ^ 

159 . The “revolution of 1800” decided^ the future 
developments of the United States. The n^w dothinant 
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**Itevolu- party entered upon its career weighted with the theory of 

1800^’^’ State sovereignty ; and a civil^war was necessary before 
this dogma, put to use again in the service of slavery, 
could be banished from the American system. But the 
democratic development never was checked. From that 
time the Interpretation of the Federal constitution has gene- 
rally favoured individual rights at the expense of govern- 
mental j)owor.* As the Kepublicans obtained control of 
the States they altered the State constitutions so as to 
cut out all the arrangenfbnts that favoured property or 
class interests, and reduced political power to the dead 
level of manhood suffrage. In most of the States outside 
of New England this process was completed before 1815 j 
but New England tenacity was proof against the advanc- 
ing revolution until about 1820. For twenty years after 
its dow|ifall of 1800 the Federal party maintained its 
hopelesh struggle, and then it faded away into nothing, 
leaving as^its permanent memorial the excellent organiza- 
tion of tl^ Federal Government, which its successful rival 
hardly changed. Its two successors— the Whig and the 
second Rapublican party — have been broad-constructionist 
parties, likfe thj Federal party, but they have admitted 
demfjcracy as well,; the Whig party adopted popular 
methods at least, and the Republican party grew into a 
theor}^ of individual rights even higher than Jefferson’s, 
— the emancipation of enslaved labour. 

The new i 6 o.*The disputed election of 1800 was decided in the 

capita*!, new capital city of Washington, to which the Government 
had just been removed. Its streets and parks existed only 
on paper. TJie Capitol had been begun ; the White House 
was unfinished, and its audience room was used by Mrs 
Adams as a drying room for clothes ; and the Congressmen 
could hardly find lodgings. The inconveniences were only 
an exaggeration of the condition of other American cities. 
Their sanitary conditions were so bad that yellow fever 
from time to time reduced them almost to depopulation. 
Again and again, during this decade, the fever visited 
Philadelphia and New York, drove out the people, smd 

Commii- left the grass growing in the streets. The communication 

nication. between the cities was still as bad as could be. The 
traveller w^as subject to every danger or annoyance that 
bad roads, bad carriages, bad horses, bad inns, and bad 
police prc^tection could combine to inflict upon him. But 
the rising spirit of migration seemed to urge the people 
to conquer these difficulties. The first attempts were maue 
to introduce turnpike roads and canals; and proposals 
were advanced for greater improvements. The war with 
natural obstacles had fairly begun, though it had little 
prospect of success until steam was brought into use as 
the ally of man. 

The ^ 1 6 1 . About this time the term the West” appears. 

W« 8 t. jt meant then the western part of New York State, the 
new territory north of the Ohio, and Kentucky and 
Tennessee. In Settling land boundaries New York had 
transferred to Massachusetts, whose claims crossed her 
territory, the^ right to a large tract of land in central New 
York. The sale of this had carried population consider- 
ably west of the Hudson. After several American expedi- 
tions against the Ohio Indians had been defeated, another 
under Gejieral Anthqny Wayne (1794) had compelled them 
to give up all the territory now in the State of Ohio. Set- 
• tlement received a new impetus with increased security, and 
the nef^ state of affairs added to ^le population of Ken- 
tucky, whose growth had been seriously checked by period- 
ical attacks from the Indians across the Ohio. Between 1790 
and 1800 the* population of Ohio^had risen from almost 
nothing to 45,000, that of Tennessee from 36,000 to 
106 , 000 , and ^.hat of Kentucky from 74,000 to 221 , 000 , 
-—the last-Tigmed State now exceeding five of the “old 
thirteen ” in |)opulation. The difficulties of the western 
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emigrant, however, were still enormous. He obtained 
land of his own, fertile land and plenty of it, but little 
else. The produce of the soil had to be consumed at 
home, or near it ; ready money was scarce arid distant 
products scarcer ; and comforts, except the very rudest 
substitutes of home manufacture, were unobtainable. The 
new life bore most hardly upon women ; and, if the record 
of woman’s share in the work of American colonization 
could be fully made up, the price paid for the final success 
would seem very great. 

162 . The number of pAst-offices rose during these ten Post- 
years from 75 to 903, the miles ot post-routes from 1900®®*^* 
to 21,000, and the revenue from $38,000 to $231,000. 

These figures seem small in comparison with the 56,000 
post-offices, 375,000 miles of post-routes, and $45,000,000 

of revenue of 1887, but the comparison with the figures of 
1790 shows a development in which the new constitution, 
with its increased security, must have been a factor. 

163 . The power of Congress to regulate patents was Patents, 
already bearing fruit. Until 1789 this power was in the 
hands of the States, and the privileges of the inventor 

were restricted to the territory of the patenting State. 

Now he had a vast and growing territory within which 
all the profits of the invention were his own, and that 
development began by which human invention has been 
urged to its highest point, as a factor in the struggle 
against natural forces. Twenty patents were issued in 
1793, and 22,000 ninety years afterwards ; but one of the 
inventions of 1793, Whitney’s cotton gin, has affected 
the history of the United States more than most of its 
wars or treaties. 

164 . When the constitution was adopted it was not Cotton, 
known that the cultivation of cotton could be made pro- 
fitable in the Southern States. The “ roller gin ” could 

clean only a half dozen pounds a day by slave labour. ^ 
In 1784 eight bags of cotton, landed in Liverpool from 
an American ship, were seized on the ground that so much 
cotton could not be the produce of the United States. 

Eli Whitney, a Connecticut school-teacher residing in 
Georgia, invented the saw-gin, by which the cotton was 
dragged through parallel wires with openings too narrow 
to allow the seeds to pass ; and one slave could now clean 
a thousand pounds a day. The exports of cotton leaped 
from 189,000 pounds in 1791 to 21,000,000 pounds in 
1801, and doubled in three years more. The influence 
of this one invention, combined with the wonderful series 
of British inventions which had paved the way for it, can 
hardly be estimated in its commercial aspects. Its political 
influences were even wider, but more unhappy. The intro- 
duction of the commercial element into the slave system 
of the South robbed it at once of the patriarchal features 
which had made it tolerable ; but, at the same time, it 
developed in slave-holders a new disposition to uphold 
and defend a system of slave labour as a “ positive good.” 

The abolition societies of the South began to dwindle as 
soon as the results of Whitney’s invention began to b# * 
manifest. 

165 . The development of a class whose profits were Slavery* 
merely the extorted natural wages of the black labourer "idd®nio- 
was certain ; and its political power was as certain, though 

it never showed itself clearly until after 1830. %And this 
class, was tq have a peculiarly distorting effect on the 
political history of the United States, Aristocratic in 
every sense but one, it was ultra-Dcmocratic (in a purely 
party sense) in its devotion to State sovereignty, for the 
legal basis of the slave system was in the Mws of the 
several States. In time, the aristocratic element got con- 
trol of the party which had originally looked to 
rights aa a bulwark of individual rights ; and tie party 
was finally committed to the employment of its original 
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doctrine for an entirely different purpose, —the suppression 
of the black labourer’s wages. 

VII. DEMOCRACY AND NATIONALITY: 1801-29. 

1 66. When Jefferson took office in 1801 he succeeded 
to a task larger than he imagined. His party, ignoring 
the natural forces which tied the States together even 
against their wills, insisted that the legal basis of the bond 
was in the power of any State to withdraw at will. This 
was no nationality ; an^ foreign nations naturally refused 
to take the American national coin at any higher valuation 
than that at which it was current in its own country. The 
urgent necessity was for a reconciliation between democracy 
and nationality ; and this was the work of this period. 
An underlying sen.se of all this has led Democratic leaders 
to call the war of 1812-15 the second war for independ- 
ence ” ; but the re.sult was as much independence of past 
ideas as of (Ireat Britain. 

167. The first force in the new direction was the 
acquisition of Louisiana (§ 52) in 1803. Napoleon had 
acquired it from Spain, and, fearing an attack upon it 
by Great Britain, offered it to the United States for 
$15,000,000. Jeflferson and his party were eager to 
accept the offer ; but the constitution gave the Federal 
Government no power to buy and hold territory, and the 
party was based on a strict construction of the constitu- 
tion, Possession of power forced the strict-construction 
party to broaden its ideas, and Louisiana was bought, 
though Jefferson quieted his conscience by talking for a 
time of a futile proposal to amend the constitution so as 
to grant the necessary power. The acquisition of the 
western Mississippi basin more than doubled the area of 
the United States, and gave them control of all the great 
river-systems of central North America. The difficulties 
of using these rivers were removed almost immediately by 
Fulton’s utilization of steam in navigation (1807). Within 
four years steamboats were at work on Western waters ; 
and thereafter the increase of steam navigation and that 
of population stimulated one another. Population crossed 
the Mississippi ; constantly increasing eddies filled up the 
vacant places to the east of the great river; and all 
sections of the country advanced as they had never 
advanced before. The “ centre of population ” has been 
carefully ascertained by the census authorities for each 
decade, and it represents the westward movement of 
population very closely. During this period it advanced 
from about the middle of the Htate of Maryland to its 
extreme western limit; that is, the centre of population 
was in 1830 nearly at the place which had been the western 
limit of population in 1770. 

168. Jefferson also laid the basis for a further acquisi- 
tion in the future by sending an expedition under Lewis 
a^d Clarke to explore the territory north of the then 
Spanish territory of California and west of the Rocky 
Mountains — the “ Oregon country ” as it was afterwards 
called (§§ 221, 224). The explorations of this party 
(1804), with Captain Gray’s discovery of the Columbia 
river (1792), made the best part of the claims of the 
United States to the country forty years later. ’ 

169. Jefferson was re-elected in 1804, serving until 
1809 ; hii$‘ party now controlled almost all the States 
outside of New England, and could elect almost any^one 
whom it chose to the presidency. Imitating Washington 
in refusing a third term of office, Jefferson established the 
precedent, which has not since been violated, restricting a 
president to two terms, though the constitution contains 
no such restriction. The great success of his presidency 
^ad been the acquisition of Louisiana, which was a viola- 
tion of tis party principles ; but all his minor successes 
were, like this, recognitions of the national sovereignty 
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which he disliked so much. After a short and brilliant 
naval war the Barbary pirates were reduced to submission 
(1805). And the authority of the nation was asserted 
for the first time in internal affairs. The long-continued 
control of New Orleans by Spain, and the persistent 
intrigues of the Spanish authorities, looking tSwards a 
separation of the whole western country from the United 
S^tes, had been ended by the annexation of Louisiana, 
and they will probably remain for ever hidden ki the secret 
history of the early West. They had left behind a dan- 
gerous ignorance of Federal power and control', of which 
Burr took advantage (1807). Organizing an expedition 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, probably for the conquest of 
the Spanish colony of Mexico, he was arrested on the lower 
Mississippi and brought back to Virginia. He was ac- 
quitted ; but the incident opened up a vaster view of the 
national authority than democracy had yet been tble to 
take. It had been said, forty years before, that Great 
Britain had long arms, but that 3000 miles was too far to 
extend them ; it was something to know now that the 
arms of the Federal Government were long enough to 
reach from Washington city to the Mississippi. 

170. All the success of Jefferson was confined to hisDifflcul- 
first four years ; all his heavy failures were in his second with 
term, in which he and his party as persistently refused to 
recognize or assert the inherent power of i!he netion in 
international affairs. The Jay treaty expired in TSOI by 
limitation, and American commerce -was thereafter left 

to the course of events, without any restriction of treaty 
obligations, since Jefferson refused to accept the only 
treaty which the British Government was willing to make. 

All the difficulties which followed may be summed up in a 
few words : the British Government was then the repre- 
sentative of the ancient system of restriction of commerce, 
and had a powerful navy to enforce its ideas ; the Ame- 
rican Government was endeavouring to force into inter 
national recognition the present system of neutral rights 
and unrestricted commerce, but its suspicious democracy 
refused to give it a navy sufficient to command respect for 
its ideas. Indeed, the American Government did not want 
the navy; it apparently expected to gain its objects with- 
out the exhibition of anything but moral force. 

1 7 1. Great Britain was now at war, from time^to time. Neutral 
with almost every other nation of Europe. In time of conmierce. 
peace European nations followed generally the old restric- 
tive principle of allowing another nation, like the United 
States, no commercial access to their colonics ; but, when 

they were at war with Great Britain, whose nav/ controlled 
the ocean, they were very willing to allow the nehtral 
American merchantmen to carry away their surplus 
colonial produce. Great Britain had insisted for fifty' 
years that the neutral nation, in such cases, was really 
intervening in the war as an ally of her enemy ; but she 
had so far modified her claim as to admit* that “ tranship- 
ment,” or breaking bulk, in the United States was enough 
to qualify the commerce for recognition, no matter whither 
it was directed after transhipment. The neutral nation 
thus gained a dottble freight, and grew rich in the traffic ; 
the belligerent nations no longer had commerce afloat for 
British vessels to capture ; and the ‘‘frauds of the neutral 
flags” became a standing subject of complaint among 
British merchants and naval officers. About 1805 British 
prize courts began to^ disregard transhipment mi to 
condemn American vessels which had made the voyage 
from a European colony to the mother country by way 
of the United States. This was really a testriction of 
American commerce to purely American productions, or Jo 
commerce with Great Britain direct, with tjie payment of 
duties in British ports. , , 

172. Th^question of expatriation, too, furbished It good 
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many burning grievances. Great Britain maintained the 
old German rule of perpetual allegiance, though she had 
modified it by allowing the ri^ht of emigration. The 
United States, founded by immigration, was anxious to 
establish what Great Britain was not disposed to grant, 
the right 'bf the subject to divest himself of allegiance by 
naturalization under a foreign jurisdiction. Four facts 
thus tonJed^td bmk off friendly relations — (1) Great 
Britain’s* claim to allegiance ovcji# American naturalized 
subjects ; ( 2 ) her claim* to»the belligerent right of search 
of neutral vessels ; (3) her claim of right to impress for 
her vessels of war her subjects who were seamen wherever 
found ; and (4) the difficulty of distinguishing native-born 
Americans frSm British subjects, even if the right to 
impress naturalized American subjects were granted. 
British ^aval officers even undertook to throw the onus 
prohayi^ upon Americans— to consider all who spoke the 
English language as British subjects, unless they could 
produce prpof that ^hey were native-born Americans. The 
American sailor who lost his papers was thus open to 
implressmefit. The American Government in 1810 pub- 
lished the ‘cases of such impressments since 1803, as 
numl^pring over 4000, about one-third of th^ cases result- 
ing in the discharge of the impressed man ; but no one could 
say hof many cases had never been brought to the atten- 
tion of aiQovetnment which never did anything more than 
remonstrate about them. 

173 , In Miiy 180fi the British Government, by orders 
in coujncil, declared a blockade of the whole continent of 
Europe from ^ Brest to the Elbe, about 800 miles. In 
November, after the battle of Jena, Napoleon answered by 
the “ Berlin decree,” in which he assumed to blockade the 
British Isles, thus beginning his ** continental system.” A 
year later the British Government answered by further 
orders in council, forbidding American trade with any 
country from which the British flag was excluded, allowing 
direct trade from the United States to Sweden only, in 
American products, and permitting American trade wkh 
other parts of Europe only on condition of touching in 
England and paying duties. Napoleon retorted with the 
“Milan decree,” declaring good prize any vessel which 
should submit to search by a British ship ; but this was 
evidently a vain fulmination, 

174 . Tte Democratic party of the United States was 
almost exclusively agricultural, and had little knowledge 
of or 'sympathy with commercial interests ; it had little 
confidence in the American navy; it was pledged to the 
reduction of national expenses and the debt, and did not 
wish to take on its shoulders the responsibility for a navy ; 
and, as the section of country most affected by the orders 
fn council. New England, was Federalist, and made up the 
active and irreconcilable opposition, a tinge of political 
feeling could not but colour the decisions of the dominant 
party. Various tidiculous proposals were considered as 
substitutes for a necessarily naval war ; and perhaps the 
most ridiculoys was adopted. Since the use of non-inter- 
course agreements as revolutionary weapons against Great 
Britain (§ 50), an overweening confidence in such measures 
had sprung up, and on (4 of them was now resorted to — the 
embargo ^1807), forbidding foreign commerce altogether. 
It was expected to starve Great Britain into a change of 
policy ; and its effetjts may be seen by comparing the 
$ 20 , 00 #, 000 exports of 1790, $49,000,000 of 1807, and 
$9,000,000 of, 1808. It does not seem to have struck 
those who passed the measure that the agricultural dis- 
trict^ also might find the change unpleasant ; but that 
was the result, and their complailits reinforced those of 
N^w England^ and cloE(bd Jefferson's second term in a 
cloud of recjpgnized misfortune. The pressure had been 
slightl/ reliev^ by the substitution of theNoniintercourse 
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Law (1809) for the embargo ; it prohibited intercourse Non-in- 
with Great Britain and France and their dependencies, tercourse 
leaving other foreign commerce open ; but Madison, 
Jefferson’s successor in 1808-09, assumed in the presi- Election 
dency a burden which was not enviable. New England 
was in a ferment, and w^as oven suspected of designs to 
resist the restrictive system by force (§ 180) ; and the 
administration did not feel secure enough in its position to 
face the future with confidence. 

175 . The Non-intercourse Law was to be abandoned as 
to either belligerent which should abandon its attacks on 
neutral commerce, and maintained against the other. In • 

1810 Napoleon officially informed the American Govern- 
ment that he had abandoned his system. He continued 

to enforce it in fact ; but his official fiction served its 
purpose of limiting the non-intercourse for the future to 
Great Britain, and thus straining relations between that 
country and the United States still further. The elections 
of 1811-12 resulted everywhere in the defeat of “sub- 
mission men ” and in the choice of new members who were 
determined to resort to war against Great Britain ; France 
had not been able to offer such concrete cases of injury as 
her enemy, and there was no general disposition to include 
her in the war. Clay, Calhoun, Crawford, and other new 
men seized the lead in the two houses of Congress, and 
forced Madison to agree to a declaration of war as a con- 
dition of his re-election in 1812. War was begun by the Election 
declaration of June 18, 1812. The New England Feder- 1812. 
alists always called it “ Mr Madison’s war,” but the presi- War with 
dent was about the most unwilling participant in it. England. 

176 . The national democracy meant to attack Great 
Britain in Canada, partly to gratify its Western constitu- 
ency, who had been harassed by Indian attacks, asserted 
to have been instigated from Canada. Premonitions of 
success were drawn from the battle of Tippecanoe, in which Tippe- 
Harrison had defeated the north-western league of Indians 
formed by Tecumseh (1811). Between the solidly settled 
Atlantic States and the Canadian frontier w^as a wide 
stretch of unsettled or thinly settled country, which was Theatre 
itself a formidable obstacle to war. Ohio had been ad- 
mitted as a State in 1802, and Louisiana was admitted 

in 1812 ; but their admission had been due to the desire 
to grant them self-government rather than to their full 
development in population and resources. Cincinnati was 
a little settlement of 2500 inhabitants; the fringe of 
settled country ran not very far north of it; and all * 
beyond was a wilderness of which little was known to the 
authorities. ,The case was much the same with western 
New York; the army which was to cross the Niagara 
river must journey almost all the way from Albany 
through a country far more thinly peopled than the far 
western Territories are in 1887. The difficulties of trans- 
}X)rt gave opportunities for peculation ; and a barrel of flour 
sometimes reached the frontier army with its cost multiplieS 
seven or eight fold. When a navy was to be bjjilt on the 
lakes, the ropes, anchors, guns, and all material had to be, * 
carried overland for a distance about equal to the length of 
England ; and even then sailors had to be brought to man • , 

the navy, and the vessels were built of green timber ; one 
vessel was launched nine weeks after lier timber was cut. • 

It would have been far loss costly, as events proved, to 
have entered at once upon a naval war ; but the crusade 
against Canada had been proclaimed all through Kentucky 
and the West, and their people were determined to wipe • 
out their old scores before the conclusion of the war. * ^ 

177 . The war opened with disastcr— Hull’s • surrender Bwasters 
of Detroit ; and disaster attended it for two years. Polit- 

ical appointments to positions in the regular army were* 
numerous, and such officers were worse than usele^. TUb 
men were not fitly trained or supplied. The war ^i^part- • 
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ment showed no groat knowledge, and poverty put its little 
knowledge out of service. Several futile attempts at in- 
vasion were followed by defeat or abortion, until the pol- 
itical officers wore weeded out at the end of the year 1813, 
and Brown, Scott, Ripley, and others who had fought 
their way up were put in command. Then for the first 
time the men were drilled and brought into effective con- 
Cbippewa dition ; and two successful battles in 1814 — Chippewa 
, and Lundy’s Lane —threw some glory on the end of the 
Lane ^ ® war. So weak were the .preparations even for defence that 
a British expedition in 1814 met no effective resistance 
WashivK- when it landed and burned Washington. It was defeated, 
ton burnt, however, in an attempt to take Baltimore. 

State of 178 . The American navy at the outbreak of the war 
the Navy, numbered half -a dozen frigates and about the same 
number of smaller vessels. This was but a puny adver- 
sary for the thousand sail of the British navy, which had 
captured or shut up in port all the other navies of Europe. 
But the small number of American vessels, with the super- 
abundance of trained officers, gave them one great advan- 
tage : the training and discipline of the men, and the 
equipment of the vessels, had been brought to the very 
highest point. Captains who could command a vessel but 
for a short time, yielding her then to another officer who 
was to take his sea service in rotation, were all ambitious 
to make their mark during their term. “The art of 
handling and fighting the old broadside sailing frigate” 
had been carried in the little American navy to a point 
which unvarying success and a tendency to fleet-combats 
had now made far less common among British captains.^ 
Navai 179 . The first year of the war saw five ship-duels, in^ll 
successes. which the American frigates either captured or sunk 
their adversaries. Four others followed in 1813, in two 
of which the British vessels came off victorious. The 
attention of the British Government had by that time been 
fully diverted to the North-American coast ; its blockading 
fleets made it very difficult for the larger American vessels 
to get to sea ; and there were but seven other ship-combats, 
in only one of which the American vessel was taken. Most 
of the work was done by throe frigates, the “ Constitu- 
tion,” the “Essex,” and the “ United States.” There was 
fighting also on the Great Lakes between improvised fleets 

' The naval ofKcers who came most promiueiitly to notice in tlie 
war were Hull and Lawrence (see p. 789) and the following: — E tepusn 
Dkcatur was born at Sinnopnxent, Md,, Jan. 6 , 1779, and died at 
Wasliington (shot in a duel), March 22, 1820. He distinguished 
liini.self in the first Algerine war, 1803-4, by his capture of the 
British frigate “Macedonian,” wliile in command of the “United 
States,” and In tlie brief war which brought about the rinal submission 
of the Algerines in 1815. -Thomas Macdonough was born in New- 
castle county, Del., Dec. 23, 1783, and died at sea, Nov. 16, 1825. 
He was commodore of tlie American fleet on Lake Champlain, in its 
victory over the British Meet.— OLIVER Hazard Perry was born at 
South Kingston, 11 . Aug. 23, 1785, and died on the island of 
Trinidad, Aiig. 23, 1819. llis great achievement was his victory 
oVer the British fleet, 1813, laconically announced in the despatch: 
“We have met the enemy, and tliey are ours.”— David PORTER was 
born at Boston, Mass., Feb. 1, 1780. After service in a merchant- 
man, he entered the navy in 1798, served in the Algerine war and 
elsewhere, and in 1812 was in command of the “Essex.” His most 
« brilliant service was Ids cruise in the Pacific in 1818-14, in which he 
swept that ocean of British whalers, and was finally captured In the 
neutral harbour of Valparaiso l)y two British vessels, after the most 
desperate naval combat of the war. He resigned in 1826, after a 
difficulty with the navy department, ami took command of the 
Mexican navy. He died near Constantinople, March 28, 1843, while 
serving as minister to Turkey. See D. J). Porter’s Mhmir of David 
Porter (1876), and Irving’s S})anish Pa})ers, vol. ii.— John Rodoers 
was born in Harford couhty, Md., in 1771. He entered the navy 
in 1798 as a lieutenant, rose to a captaincy, commanded the Mediter- 
ranean fleet ifi 1805, and the frigate “ President ” during the encounter 
with the “ Little Belt ” In 1811. He wn.s in command of the fleet at 
New York in 1812, and hurried it to sea, lest his Government should 
^Vorbid it to leave port. He commanded the fleet in another cruise 
th^e sameiyear, but only individual captures were mode. He died at 
• Philadelphia, Aug. 1, 1838. 
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of small vessels. Perry captured the British fleet on Lake Victories 
Erie (1813) and Macdonough the British fleet on Lake“^^® 
Champlain (1814). The former victory led to the end of 
the war in the West. Harrison, the American commander 
in that section, shipped his army across the lake in Perry’s 
fleet, and routed the British and Ganadiai) army at tl^e 
Thames. ^ 

180 . The home dislike to the war had incr^sed steadily Feeling 
with the evidence of jpeompetent managenient' by the in New 
administration. The FeSeralists, 4/ho had always desired 

a navy, pointed to the naval successes as the bist proof of 
the folly with which the war had been undertaken and 
managed. New England Federalists complained that the 
Federal Government utterly neglected the defence of their 
coast, and that Southern influence was far too strong in 
national affairs. They showed at every opportunity a dis- 
position to adopt the furthest stretch of State sovereignty, 
as stated in the Kentucky resolutions; and jvery such 
development urged the national democracy unconsciously 
further on the road to nationality. When the New England 
States sent delegates to meet at Hartford an4 consider Hartford 
their grievances and the best remedies— a step perfectly conven- 
proper on the Democratic theory of a “ voluntary Union ” 

— treason was* suspected, and a readiness to suppress it by 
force was plainly shown. The recommendations of the 
convention came to nothing ; but the attitude of t^e domi- 
nant party towards it is one of the symptoms of thenmanner 
in which the trials of actual war were steadily reconciling * 
democracy and nationality. The object which Hamilton 
had sought by high tariffs and the development of national 
classes had been attained by more naturaf and healthy ^ 
means. 

181. In April 1814 the first abdication of Napoleon 
took place, and Great Britain was able to give more 
attention to her American antagonist. The main attack 
was to be made on Louisiana, the weakest and most 
distant portion of the Union. A fleet and army were sent 
thjther, and, after much delay, landed below the city. 

The nearest settled country was Tennessee ; and between 

it and New Orleans was a wilderness four hundred miles New 
long, Andrew Jackson had become the most prominent Orleans, 
citizen of Tennessee, and he was ordered to the defence of 
New Orleans. His popularity and energy brought riflemen 
down the river and put them into position. The British 
assault was marred by hopeless blunders, and the gallantry 
of the men only mfi^de their slaughter and repulse more com- 
plete (January 8, 1815). Peace had. been made at Ghent'Peace. 
fifteen days before the battle was fought, but the news of 
the battle and the peace reached Washington almost to- 
gether, the former going far to make the latter tolerable. 

182 . Though the land war had gone almost uniformly its terms, 
against the United States, and the American naval suc- 
cesses had been just enough to irritate the English mind, 

and though the British negotiators had nothing to dread 
and everything to demand, the treaty was quite satisfactory 
to the United States. It is true that it said not a word 
about the questions of impressment, search, and neutral 
rights, the grounds of the war ; Great Britain did not 
abandon her position on any of Jhem. But everybody 
knew that circumstances had changed. The new naval 
power whose frigates alone in the palst twenty years had 
shown their ability to fight English frigates on equal terms 
was not likely to be troubled in future with the (juestion * 
of impressment ; and \n fact, while not renouncing the 
right, the British Government no longer attempted to 
enforce it. The navy, it must bo confessed^ was the 'force 
which had at last givdn tlyj United States a recognized 
and cordial acceptance in the family of nations ; it t&d 
solved the problem of the reconciliation of ^iemocracy and 
nationalityji From this time the dominant j^rty shows an 
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increasing disposition to exalt and maintain the national 
element of the American system. 

Extinc. 183. The remainder of this period is one of the barren- 
tion of eat in American history. The opposition of the Federal 
Federal com[)leted the measure of its unpopular- 

party. and il had only perfunctory existence for a few 
years longer. There was but one real party, and the 
political struggles within it tended to take the shape of 
purely persoifal politics. Scandal •intrigue, and personal 
criticism became the most marked characteristics of Ame- 
rican politics until the dominant party broke at the end 
of the period, and real party conflict was renewed. But 
the seeds of the final disruption are visible from the 
peace of 18lf. The old-fashioned Republicans looked 
with intense suspicion on the new form of Republicanism 
generated^ by the war, a type which instinctively bent its 
energies * toward the further development of national 
power. Clj^y was the natural leader of the new demo- 
cracy ; but John Quincy Adams and others of Federalist 
antecedents or leanings took to the new doctrines kindly ; 
and even Calhoun, Crawford (p. 788), and others of the 
Southern interest were at first strongly inclined to support 
them. ^ One of tSie fi|st effects was the reviwil of protec- 
tion and of a national bank. 

Bank 184 . Jlio charter of the national bank (§ 146) had 
of the expired iig 1811, and the dominant party had refused to 
Sates recharter Mt. The attempt to carry on the war by loans 
’ * resulted in aln^st a bankruptcy and in a complete inability 
to act efficiently. As soon as peace gave time for con- 
sideration, a sepond bank was chartered for twenty years, 
with a capital of $35,000,000, four-fifths of which might 
be in Government stock. It was to have the custody of 
the Government revenues, but the secretary of the treasury 
could divert the revenues to other custodians, giving his 
reasons for such action to Congress. This clause, meant 
to cover cases in which the Bank of the United States had 
no branch at a place where money was needed, was after- 
wards put to use for a very different purpose (§ 204). • 

Protec- 185 . Protection was advocated again on national 
«on. grounds, but not quite on those which had moved Hamil- 
ton (§ 146). The additional receipts were now to be 
expended for fortifications and other national defences, 
and for national roads and canals, the latter to be con- 
sidered solely as military measures, with an incidental 
benefit to the people. Business distress apong the people 
gave additional force to the proposal. The war and block- 
ade had been an active form of protection, under which 
American mafiufactures had sprung up in great abundance. 
As soorf as peace was made English manufacturers poured 
their products into the United States, and drove their 
Alfierican rivals out of business or reduced them to desperate 
straits. Their cries to Congress for relief had a double 
effect They gave the spur to the nationalizing advocates 
of protection, and, ts most of the manufacturers were in 
New England or New York, they developed in the citadel 
of Federalism a (ilass which .looked for help to a Republican 
Congress, and was therefore hound to oppose the J’ederal 
party. This was the main |orce which 'brought New 
Manu- England into the Republican fold before 1825. An in- 
factores. crease in th^ number oj spindles from 80,000 in 1811 to 
500,000 in 1815, and in cotton consumption fron^ 500 
Igiles in 1800 to 90,000 in 1815, the rise of manufactur- 
ing towDS^ and the rapid development of the mechanical 
tendencies of a 4 )eople who had been hitherto almost 
exclusively agricultural, were influences which were to be 
reckoneci with in«the politics of a deinocratic country. 

Tariff of 186 . The tariff of 1816 imposed a^uty of about 26 per 
1816. cent.*on imports pf cotton and woollen goods, and specific 
duties on iron^mports. The ad valorem duties carried 
most of tffe maryifacturers through the financial ^crisis of 
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1818-19, but the iron duties were less satisfactory. In 
English manufacture the substitution of coke for charcoal 
in iron production led to continual decrease in price. As 
the price went down the specific duties were continually in- 
creasing the absolute amount of protection. Thus spared 
the necessity for improvements in production, the American 
manufacturers felt English competition more keenly as the 
years went by, and called for more protection. 

187 . Monroe succeeded Madison as president in 1817, “Era of 
and, re-elected with hardly any opposition in 1820, hei?oo<l 
served until 1825. So complete was the supremacy of the 
Republican party that this is often called “ the era of good 
feeling.” It came to an end when a successor to Monroe 

was to be elected ; the two sections of the dominant party 
then had their first opportunity for open struggle. During 
Monroe’s two terms of office the nationalizing party devel- 
oped the policy on which it proposed to manage national 
affairs. This was largely the product of the continually 
swelling western movement of population. The influence 
of the steamboat was felt more and more every year, and 
the want of a similar improvement in land transport was 
correspondingly evident. The attention drawn to western 
Now York by the war had filled that part of the State with 
a new population. The Southern Indians had been com- 
pletely overthrown by Jackson during the war of 1812, 
and forced to cede their lands ; all the territory west of 
Georgia was thus opened up to settlement. The admission Admis- 
of the new States of Indiana (1816), Mississippi (1817), won of 
Illinois (1818), Alabama (1819), Maine (1820), and Mis- 
souri (1821) — all but Maine the product and evidence of «ippi/ 
Western growth — were the immediate results of the de- Illinois, 
velopment consequent upon tho war. All the territory Alabama, 
oast of tho Mississippi, except the northern part of the 
north-west territory, was now formed into self-governing Missouri. 
States ; the State system had already crossed the Missis* 
sippi ; and all that was needed for further development 
was the locomotive engine. The four millions of 1790 
had grown into thirteen millions in 1830 ; and there was 
a ste^y increase of one- third in each decade. 

188 . The urgent demand of Western settlers for some 
road to a market led to a variety of schemes to facilitate 
intercourse between the East and the West, — the most 
successful being that completed in New York in 1825, 

^the Erie Canal. The Hudson river forms the great Erie 
natural breach in the barrier range which runs parallel » 
to the Atlantic coast. When the traveller has passed up 

the Hudson through that range he sees before him a vast 
champaign coutftry extending westward to the Great Lakes, 
and perfectly adapted by nature for a canal. Such a canal, 
to turn Western traffic into the lake rivers and through 
the lakes, the canal, and the Hudson to New York city, 
was begun by the State through the influence of De Witt 
Clinton, was derisively called “Clinton’s big ditch” untile 
its completion, and laid the foundations for the great com- 
mercial prosperity of New York State and city. Long before 
it was finished the evident certainty of its success had 
seduced other States into far less successful enterprises of 
the kind and had established as a nationalizing policy the 
combination of high tariffs and expenditures for internal ^ 
improvements which was long known as the “ American The 
system.” The tariffs of duties on imports were to be^arried “ Ameri- 
ashighp reveryie results would approve; within this limit 
the duties were to be defined for purposes of protection ; 
and the superabundant revenues were to be expended for the 
improvement of roads, rivers, and harbours, and for every 
enterprise which would tend to aid the people m their 
efforts to subdue the continent. Protection was now to 
be for national benefit, not for the benefit of classes. , 
Western farmers were to have manufacturing toWhs at 
their doors, as markets for the surplus which had hitherto 
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been rotting on their farms ; competition among manu- 
facturers was to keep down prices ; migration to all the 
new advantages of the West was to be made easy at 
national expense; and Henry Clay’s eloquence was to 
commend the wliole policy to the people. The old Demo- 
cracy, particularly in the South, insisted that the whole 
scheme really bad its basis in benefits to classes, that its 
communistic features were not such as the constitution 
meant to cover by its grant of power to Congress to levy 
taxation for the general welfare, and that any such legisla- 
tion would be unconstitutional. The dissatisfaction in the 
Taiiffaot South rose higher when the tariffs were increased in 1824 
1824 an<i ^nd 1828. The proportion of customs revenue to dutiable 
imports rose to 37 per cent, in 1825 and to 44 per cent, 
in 1829 ; and the ratio to aggregate imports to 33 per 
cent, in 1825 and 37 per cent, in 1829. As yet, however, 
the Southern dissatisfaction showed itself only in resolu- 
tions of State legislatures. 

189 . In the sudden development of the new nation 
circumstances had conspired to give social forces an 
abnormally materialistic cast, and this had strongly in- 
fluenced the expression of the national life. Its literature 
and its art had amounted to little, for the American people 
were still engaged in the fiercest of warfare against natural 
difficulties, which absorbed all their energies. 

1 90 . In international relations the action of the Gov- 
ernment was strong, quiet, and self-respecting. Its first 
weighty action took place in 1823. It had become pretty 
evident that the Holy Alliance, in addition to its interven- 
tions in Europe to suppress popular risings, meant to aid 
Spain in bringing her revolted South-American colonies to 
obedience. Great Britain had been drifting steadily away 
from the Alliance, and Canning, the new secretary, deter- 
mined to call in the weight of the trans-Atlantic power as 

The a check upon it. A hint to the American minister was 
Monroe followed by a few pregnant passages in President Monroe’s 
doctrine. message in December. Stating the friendly rela- 

tions of the United States with the new South-American 
republics, he went on to say, “We could not view an 
interposition for oppressing them (the South-American 
states), or controlling in any other manner their destiny 
by any European power, in any other light than as a 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the 
United States.” If both the United States and Great 
Brita,in were to take this ground the fate of a fleet sent 
by the Alliance across the Atlantic was not in much doubt, 
and the project was at once given up. The “Monroe 
doctrine,” however, has remained the riile of foreign 
intercourse for all American parties. Added to the already 
established refusal of the United States to become en- 
tangled in any European wars or alliances, it has separated 
the two continents, to their common advantage. 

The 191 - It was supposed at the time that Spain might 
colonial transfer her colonial claims to some stronger power ; and 
clause. \fr Monroe therefore went on to say that “ the American 
continents should no longer be subjects for any new Euro- 
l)oan colonial settlement.” The meaning of this was well 
understood at the time ; and, when its condition failed, 
the statement lost its force. It has been supposed that it 
bound the United States to resist any further establish- 
ment of European colonics in the Americas. Such a rule 
of universal arbiter has always been repudiated d^y the 
United States,— though its sympathies, more or less active, 
must alweys go with any American republic which falls 
into collision with any such colonizing scheme. 

The 192 . By a treaty with Russia (1825) that power gave 
iiorth-^ up all claims on the Pacific coast south of the present 
hound. Alaska. The northern boundary of the United 

ary. *. States had been settled by the treaty of 1783 ; and, after 
the acquisition of Louisiana, a convention with Great 
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Britain settled the boundary on the line of 49® N. lat. as 
far west as the Rocky Mountains (1818). West of these 
mountains the so-called Oregqn country (§ 168). rvaose 
limits the two powers could not agree, .vas to be held in 
common possession for ten years. This commonj) 088 es 8 ioD 
was prolonged by another convention (1827) indefinitely, 
with the privilege to either power to terminatriJ,on giving 
twelve months’ notice. This arrangement lasted until 
1846 (§ 224). ^ \ 

193 . Monroe’s terms of offibe came to on end in 1825. 

He had originally been an extreme Democrat, who could 
hardly speak of Washington with patience ; he had slowly 
changed into a very moderate Republican, wjiose tendencies 
were eagerly claimed by the few remaining Federalists as 
identical with their own. The nationalizing faction of 
the dominant party had scored almost all thei« successes 
of the administration, and the divergence between it and 
the opposing faction was steadily becoming mere apparent. 

All the candidates for the presidency in 1824 — Andrew Election 
Jackson, a private citizen of Tennessee ; William H. Craw- 1824. 
ford, Monroe’s secretary of the treasury; John Quincy 
Adams, his secretary of state ; and Henry Clay, the 
speaker of the house of reprosentftives — claimedi to be 
Republicans alike ; but the personal nature of the struggle 
was shown by the tendency of their supportery to call 
themselves “ Adams men ” or “ Jackson men,” rrJher than 
by any real party title. Calhoun was supported by all 
parties for the vice-presidency, and was elected without 
difficulty. The choice of a president was more doubtful. 

194 . None of the four candidates had anything like a Party 
party organization behind him. Adams and Clay repre- 
sented the nationalizing element, as Crawford and Jackson 

did not; but there the likeness among them stopped. 

The strongest forces behind Adams were the new manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of the East; behind 
Clay were the desires of the West for internal improve- 
ments at public expense as a set-oS to the benefits which 
£be seaboard States had already received from the Govern- 
ment ; and the two elements were soon to be united into 
the National Republican or Whig party. Crawford was 
the representative of the old Democratic party, with all 
its Southern influence^ and leanings. Jackson was the 
personification of the new democracy, — uvt very cultured, 
perhaps, but honest, and hating every shade of class con- 
trol instinctively, As he became better known the-whole 
force of the new drift of things turned in his direction ; 
“hurrah for Jackson” undoubtedly often represented tend- 
encies which the speaker would have found it hard to 
express otherwise. Crawford was taken out of Ae race, 
just after this election, by physical failure, and Adams ^y 
the revival of ancient quarrels with the Federalists of 
New England; and the future was to be with Clay or 
with Jackson. But in 1824 the question of success among 
the four was not an easy one to decide.* The electors gave 
no one a majority ; and the house of representatives gave 
the presidency to Adams (§§119, 120). « 

195 . Adams’s election in 1824 was due to the fact that The 
Clay’s friends In the house-runable to vote for him, as he Adams 
was the lowest in the electoral W)te, and only three names 
were open to choice in the house— very naturally gave their 
votes to Adams. As Adams appointed Clay to the leading 
position in his cabinet, the defeated party at once raised 

the cry of “ bargain md intrigue,” one of the mo^t effective 
in a democracy, and it was kept up throughout Adams’s 
four years of office. Jackson had received the ^largest 
number of electoral^ votes, though not 'a majority; and 
the hazy notion that he &ad been injured because his 
devotion to the people increased his popularity. Though 
demagogies made use of it for selfish purposes, t^is feeling 
was an honest one, and Adams ha<l nothing to oppose to it 
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He tried vigorously to uphold the “American system,” 
and succeeded in passing the tariff of 1828 ; he tried to 
maintain the influence of the ifnitod States on both the 
American continents ; but he remained as unpopular as his 
rival grew popular. In 1828 Adams was easily displaced 
by Jackson. Calhourf was re-elected vice-president. 

196 . Jackson’s inauguration in 1829 closes this period, 
as it end^ the time during which a disruption of the Union 
by the peaceable with(bawal of %ffy State was even pos- 
sible, Thej)arty whicli Had made State sovereignty its 
bulwark in 1798 was now in control of the Government 
again ; but Jackson’s proclamation in his first term, in 
which he warded South Carolina that “ disunion by armed 
force is treason,” and that blood must flow if the laws were 
resisted, speaks a very different tone from the speculations 
of Jeffeition on possible future divisions of the United 
States. And even the sudden attempt of South Carolina 
to exercise tndopendent action (§ 206), which would have 
been looked upon as almost a right forty years before, 
shows that some interest dependent upon State sovereignty 
had taken* alarm at the evident drift of events, and was 
anxious to lodge, a claim to the right before it should slip 
from its fingers ‘for ever. Nullification was but the first 
skirmish between the two hostile forces of slavery and 
democracy. 

197 . When \he vast territory of Louisiana was acquired 
in 1803\he new owner found slavery already established 
there by custam recognized by French and Spanish law. 
Congress tacitly ratified existing law by taking no action ; 
slavery continued legal, and spread further through the 
territory ; and the State of Louisiana entered as a slave 
State in 1812. The next State to be carved out of the 
territory was Missouri, admitted in 1821, A Territory, on 
applying for admission as a State, brings a constitution 
for inspection by Congress j and, when it was found that 
the new State of Missouri proposed to recognize and con- 
tinue slavery, a vigorous opposition spread through the 
North and West, and carried most of the senators add 
representatives from those sections with it. In the house 
of representatives these two sections had a greatly superior 
number of members ; but, as the number of Northern and 
Southern States had been kept about equal, the compact 
Southern >jote, with one or two Northern allies, generally 
retained control of the senate. Admitted by the senate \ 
and ‘'rejected by the house, Missouri’s , application hung 
suspended for several years, until it was successful by the 
admission of Maine, a balancing Northern State, and by 
the following arrangement, known as the Missouri com- 
promise of 1820 *; — Missouri was to enter as a slave State ; 
^very was for ever prohibited throughout the rest of the 
Louisiana purchase north of lat. 36” 30', the main southern 
boundary of Missouri ; and, though nothing was said of 
the territory ^outh of the compromise line, it was under- 
stood that any State formed out of it was to be a slave 
State, if it so wished (§ 249). Arkansas entered under 
this provision *n 1836. 

198 . The question of slavery was thus set at rest for the 
present, though a few agitators were rousecif to more zealous 
opposition to the essente of slavery itself. In the next 
de^e the«e agitator^ succeeded only in the conversiop of 
a few recruits, but these recruits were the ones who took 
»up the work a^ the opening of the next period and never 
gave it tip until slavery was ended. » It is plain now, how- 
ever, that North and South had already drihed so far apart 
as to, form two sections, and that, as things stood, their 
drift for the future could only be, further apart, in spite 
of .the feeble tie furnished by the Missouri compromise. 
It oecame evident, during the liext forty years, that the 
wants s^d d#sires of these two sections were sj divergent 
that it was im^possible for one Government to make satis- 


factory laws for both. The moving cause was not removed 
in 1820 ; one of its effects was got out of the way for the 
time, but others were soon to take its place. 

199 . The vast flood of human beings which had beenTlie 
pouring westward for years had now pretty well occupied settled 
the territory east of the Mississippi, while, on the west side 

of that stream, it still showed a disposition to hold to the 
river valleys. The settled area had increased from 240,000 
square miles in 1790 to 633,000 square miles in 1830, 
with an average of 20*3 persons to the square mile. There 
was still a great deal of Indian territory in the Southern 
States of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, and in 
Florida, for the southern Indians were among the finest 
of their race ; they had become semi-civilized, and were 
formidable antagonists to the encroaching white race. The 
States interested had begun preparations for their forcible 
removal, in public defiance of the attempts of the Federal 
Government to protect the Indians (1827) ; but the re- 
moval was not completed until 1835. In the North, Wis- 
consin and Michigan, with the northern halves of Illinois 
and Indiana, were still very thinly settled, but everything 
indicated early increase of population. The first lake The 
steamboat, the “ Walk-in-the-Water,” had appeared at Do- steam- 
troit in 1818, and the opening of the Erie Canal added to 
the number of such vessels. Lake Erie had seven in 1826 ; 
and in 1830, while the only important lake town, Detroit, 
was hardly yet more than a frontier fort, a daily line of 
steamers was running to it from Buffalo, carrying the in- 
creasing stream of emigrants to the Western territory. 

200. The land system of the United States had much The 
to do with the early development of the West. From the k«id 
first settlement, the universally recognized rule had been 
that of absolute individual property in land, with its 
corollary of unrestricted competitive or “rack” rents; 
and this rule was accepted fully in the national land system, 
whose basis was reported by Jefferson, as chairman of a 
committee of the Confederation Congress (1785). The 
public lands were to be divided into hundreds of ten miles 
square, each containing one hundred mile-square plots. 

The hundred was called a “ township,” and was afterward 
reduced to six miles square, of thirty-six mile-square plots 

of 640 acres each. From time to time principal meridians 
and east and west base lines have been run, and townships 
have been determined by their relations to these lines. 

The sections (plots) have been subdivided, but the transfer 
describes each parcel from the survey map, as in the case 
of “the south-west quarter of section 20, township 30, 
north, range ^ east of the third principal meridian.” The 
price fixed in 1790 as a minimum was $2 per acre ; it has 
tended to decrease, and no effort has ever been made to 
gain a revenue from it. When the nation acquired its 
Western territory it secured its title to the soil, and always 
made it a fundamental condition of the admission of a new 
State that it should not tax United States lands. To com- 
pensate the new States for the freedom of unsold public 
lands from taxation, one township in each thirty-six was-' 
reserved to them for educational purposes ; and the excel- 
lent public school systems of the Western States have been 
founded on this provision. The cost of obtaining a quarter 
section (160 acres), under the still later homestead system 
of granting lands to actual settlers, has come t(v be only 
about* $26 ; the interest on this, at 6 per cent., represents 
an annual rent of one cent per acre, — making this, says 
F. A. Walker, as nearly as posable the “ no-rent land” of 
the economists. 

201 . The bulk of the early westward migration was of Immigim- 
home production ; the great immigration from Europe didtion. 
not begin until aWt 1847 (§ 236). The West as well ay"* 

the East thus had its institutions fixed before being called 
upon to absorb an enormous foreign element. 
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VIII. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND SECTIONAL 
DIVERGENCE : 1829-50. 

New 202 . The eight years after 1829 have been called ‘‘the 
political reign of Andrew Jackson’’; his popularity, his long struggle 
methods, pre.sidency, and his feeling of his official ownership 

of the subordinate offices gave to his administration at least 
an appearance of Ciesarisin. But it was a strictly constitu- 
tional Cicsarism ; the restraints of written law were never 
violated, though the methods adopted within the law were 
new to national politics. Since about 1800 State politics 
in New York and Pennsylvania had been noted for the 
systematic use of the offices and for the merciless manner 
in which the office-holder was compelled to work for the 
party which kept him in place. The presence of New 
York and Pennsylvania politicians in Jackson’s cabinet 
taught him to use the same system. Removals, except for 
cause, had been almost unknown before; but under Jackson 
men were removed almost exclusively for the purpose of in- 
stalling some more serviceable party tool; and a clean sweep 
was made in the civil service. Other parties adopted the 
system, and it has remained the rule at a change of admin- 
istration until comparatively recent years (§ 323). 

The 203 . The system brought with it a semi-military re- 
new organization of parti( 5 S. Hitherto nominations for the 
zato'of important offices had been made mainly by legislative 
^Ttio-s ^ caucuses ; candidates for president and vice-president were 
nominated by caucuses of Congressmen, and candidates 
for the higher State offices by caucuses of the State legis- 
latures. Late in the preceding period “ conventions ” of 
delegates from the members of the party in the State 
occur in New York and Pennsylvania ; and in 1831-32 
this became the rule for presidential nominations. It 
rapidly developed into systematic State, county, and city 
“ conventions ” ; and the result was the appearance of that 
complete political machinery, the American political party, 
with its local organizations, and its delegates to county, 
State, and national conventions. The Democratic machi- 
nery was the first to appear, in Jackson’s second term 
(1833-37). Its workers were paid in offices, or hopes of 
office, so that it was said to be built on the “ cohesive power 
of public plunder”; but its success was immediate and 
brilliant. The opposing party, the Whig party, had no 
chance of victory in 1836 ; and its complete overthrow 
drove its leaders into the organization of a similar machin- 
ery of their own, which scored its first success in 1840. 
Since that time these strange bodies, unknown to the law, 
have governed the country by turns ; and their enormous 
growth has steadily made the organization of a third piece 
of such machinery more difficult or hopeless. 

Bank 204 . The Bank of the United States had hardly been 
of the heard of in politics until the new Democratic organization 
hostile contact with it. A semi-official demand 
upon it for a political appointment was met by a refusal ; 
and the party managers called Jackson’s attention to an 
'institution which he could not but dislike the more he 
considered it. His first message spoke ot it in unfriendly 
terms, and every succeeding message brought a more open 
The attack. The old party of Adams and Clay hod by this 
time taken the name of Whigs, probably from the notion 
that they* were struggling against “the reign of Andrew 
Jackson,” and they adopted the cause of the bank* with 
eagerness. The bank charter did not expire until 1836, 
but in 1832 Clay brought up a bill for a new charter. It 
was passed and vetoed (§ 113) ; and the Whigs went into 
the presidential election of that year on the veto. They 
were beaten ; Jackson was re-elected ; and the bank party 
‘^cyuld never again get a majority in the house of repre- 
sentati^K^s for the charter. The*insistence of the president 
on the point that the charter was a “ monopoly ” bore 
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weight with the people. But the president could not 
obtain a majority in the senate. He determined to take 
a step which would give him an initiative, and which his 
opponents could not induce both houses to unite in over- 
riding or punishing. Taking advantage of the. provision Removal 
that the secretary of the treasury ihight order the public 
funds to be deposited elsewhere than in the ’b/vnk or its 
branches (§ 184), he directed the secretal'y to deposit all the 
public funds elsewhere.' ^ Thus deprived of it^ great source 
of dividends, the bank fell into difficulties, became a State 
bank after 1836, and then went into bankruptcy. 

205 . All the political conflicts of Jackson’s terms of 
office were close and bitter. Loose in his ideas before 

1829, Jackson shows a steady tendency to adopt the 
strictest construction of the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, except in such official perquisites as the offices. He 

grew into strong opposition to all traces of the “ American Opposi- 
system,” and vetoed bills for internal improvements unspar- tjon to 
ingly ; and his feeling of dislike to alh forms of* protection 
is as evident, though he took more care not to make it too ^an sys 
public. There are many reasons for believing th&t his drift tem.” 
was the work of a strong school of leaders — Van Buren, 

Benton (p. 788), Livingston, Taney(i(p. 790), Wooibury 
(p. 790), Cass, Marcy (p. 789), and others— who developed 
the policy of the party, and controlled it until tbi great 
changes of parties about 1850 took their power frem them. 

At all events, some persistent influence made the Demo- , 
cratic party of 1830-50 the most consistent and successful 
party which had thus far appeared in the United States. 

206 . Calhoun and Jackson were of the**same stock — CaJhoim 
Scottish-lrish, — much alike in appearance and characteris- 

tics, the former representing the trained and educated logic 
of the race, the latter its instincts and passions. Jackson 
was led to break off his friendly relations with Calhoun in 

1830, and he had been led to do so more easily because of 
the appearance of the doctrine of nullification, which was 
generally attributed, correctly enough, to the authorship 
of Calhoun. Asserting, as the Republican party of 1798 
had done, the sovereign powers of each State, Calhoun 
held that, as a means of avoiding secession and violent 
struggle upon every occasion of the passage of an Act of 
Congress which should seem unconstitutional to any State, 

the State might properly suspend or “ nullify ” .the opera- Nullifi. 
tion of the law within its jurisdiction, in order to protect 
its citizens against oppression. Webster, of Massachusetts, 
and Hayne, of South Carolina, debated the question in 
the senate in 1830, and the supporters of each claimed a 
virtual victory for their leader. The passage of the, Tariff 
Act of 1832, which organized and systematized the pro- 
tective system, forced -the Calhoun party into action. ^ 

State convention in South Carolina declared the Tariff Act 
null and not law or binding on the people of the State, 
and made ready to enforce the declaratipn. . 

207 . But the time was past when the power of a single 
State could withdraw it from the Union. The president 
issued a proclamation, warning the people of South Carolina 
against any attempt to carry out the ordinance of nullifi- 
cation ; he ordered a naval* force to take possession of 
Charleston harbour to collect thef duties under the Act ; 
he called upon Congress for additional executive powers, 
and Congress passed what nullifiers called the “bloody 
bill,” ptftting the land and naval forces at Jhe disposal of t 
the president for the collection of duties against ^ unlaw- 
ful combinations;” and he is said to Irave announced, 
privately and profanely, his intention of making Calhoun 
the first victim of any open conflict. Affairs looked so 
threatening that an unofficial meeting of “leading ni^li- 
fiers ” agreed to suspend the operation o( the ordinance 
until Congjcess should adjourn ; whence it deiwed right , 
to suspend has never been stated. 
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208 . The president had already asked Congress to 
reduce the duties ; and many Democratic members of Con- 
gress who had yielded to the |)opular clamour for Pro- 
tection, were very glad to use “ the crisis” as an excuse for 
Tariff oi now voting against it A compromise Tariff Act, scaling 
1838 . dQwn all •duties over# 20 per cent, by one-tenth of the 
surplus each year, so as to bring duties to a uniform rate 
of 20 per'cent.*iri i843, was introduced by Clay and be- 
came la\^. Calhoun and his followers claimed this as all 
that the nullification otdiaance nad aimed at ; and the 
ordinance \fas formally repealed. But nullification had 
received its death-blow ; even those Southern leaders who 
maintained the right of secession refused to recognize the 
right of a State to remain in the Union while nullifying 
its laws ; and, when protection was reintroduced by the 
tariff of 1842, nullification was hardly thought of. 

The loco- 209. All the internal conditions of the United States 
motive Completely altered by the introduction of railways, 

engine, twenty^years p^t the Americans had been pushing in 
every direction which offered a hope of the means of recon- 
ciling vast .territory with enormous population. Stephen- 
son’s invention of the locomotive came just in time, and 
Jacksjjn’s two tcrfeis o^J office marked the outburst of modern 
American life. English engines were brought over in 1829, 
and served as models for a year or two ; and then the 
lighter fqrms ef locomotives, better suited to American 
conditioris, were introduced. The miles of railroad wore 
* 23 in 1830, 1Q98 in 1835, nearly 2000 in 1840, and there- 
after tfiey about doubled every five years until 1860. 
RailwayH 210. A rail^way map of 1840 shows a fragmentary 
of 18 | 0 . system, designed mainly to fill the gaps left by the means 
of communication in use in 1830. One or two short lines 
run back into the country from Savannah and Charleston ; 
another runs north along the coast from Wilmington to 
, Baltimore ; several lines connect New York with Washing- 
ton and other points ; and short lines elsewhere mark the 
openings which needed to be filled at once— a number 
in New England and the middle States, three in Ohio and 
Michigan, and three in Louisiana. Year after year new 
inventions came in to increase and aid this development. 
Authra- The anthracite coal of the middle States had been known 
since 1790 (§ 19), but no means had been devised to put 
the refractory agent to work. It was now successfully 
Iron. applied to railroads (1836), and to the manufacture of iror^ 
(1837#). Hitherto wood had been the best fuel for iron- 
making; now the States which relied on wood were driven 
out of competition, and production was restricted to the 
' States in which nature had placed coal alongside of iron. 
Ocean Steam •navigation across the Atlantic was established in 
naviga. 1038 ^ The telegraph came next, Morse’s line being erected 
iif 1844. Tho spread of the railway system brought with 
it, as a natural development, the rise of the American 
grapli. system of express companies, whose first phases of indi- 
vidual enterprfse appeared in 1839. No similar period in 
American history is so extraordinary for material devel- 
opment as the^ decade 1830-40. At its beginning the 
country was an overgrown type of colonial life ; at its end 
American life had been shifted to entirely niw lines, which 
it has since followed. Miwlerri American history had burst 
in with the explosiveness of an Arctic summer. 

Western 2 II. If tne 8teambo*at had aided Western development, 
wttle- ji|0 railway made it a {reshet. • Cities and States grew as 
if the ojiygen o*f their surroundings had been suddenly 
increased. The %teamboat influenced the railway, and the 
railway gave the steamboat new powers. Vacant places 
in the States east of the Mississippi were filling up ; the 
long lines of emigrant waggonstgavl way to the new and 
bottdk: methods ^f transport ; and new grades of land 
were made aijpossible.' Chicago was but a frontier fort 
in 1832;®withi^ a half-dozen years it was a flourishing 
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town, with eight steamers connecting it with Buffalo, and 
dawning ideas of its future development of railway con- 
nexions. The maps change from decade to decade, as map- 
makers hasten to insert new cities which have sprung up. 

Two now States, Arkansas and Michigan, were admitted Admis- 
(1836 and 1837). Tho population of Ohio leaps from 
900,000 to 1,500,000, that of Michigan from 30,000 to 

212.000, and that of the country from 13,000,000 to 

17.000. 000, between 1830 and 1840. 

212 . With tho change of material surroundings and pos- Social 
sibilities came a steady amelioration of social conditions 

and a development of social ideals. Such features of the 
past as imprisonment for debt and the cruel indifference 
of old methods of dealing with crime began to disappear; 
the time was post when a State could use an abandoned 
copper-mine as its State prison. Tho domestic use of gas 
and anthracite coal, the introduction of expensive aque- 
ducts for pure water, and the changing life of tho people 
forced changes in the interior and exterior of American 
dwellings. Wood was still the common building material; 
imitations of Greek architecture still retained their vogue ; 
but tho interiors were models of comfort in comparison 
with the houses even of 1810. In the “new” regions 
this was not yet tho case, and here social restraints were 
still so few that society seemed to bo reduced almost to its 
primitive elements. Western steamers reeked with gamb- 
ling, swindling, duelling, and every variety of vice. Public 
law was almost suspended in some regions ; and organized 
associations of counterfeiters and horse-thieves terrorized 
whole sections of country. But this state of affairs was 
altogether temporary, as well as limited in its area ; tho 
older and more densely settled States had been well prepared 
for the change and had never lost command of the social 
force.s, and tho process of settling down went on, even in 
the newer States, with far more rapidity than could reason- 
ably have been expected. Those who took part in the 
movements of population in 1830-40 bad been trained 
under the rigid forms of tho previous American life ; and 
these soon re-osserted themselves. The rebound was over 
before 1847, and the Western States were then as well pre- 
pared to receive and digest the great immigration which 
followed as the older States would have been in 1830. 

213 . A distinct American literature dates from thisliitera- 
period. Most of the publications in the United States 
were still cheap reprints of Toreign works ; but native pro- 
ductions no longer followed foreign models with servility. 
Between 1830 and 1840 Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, 

Poe, Hawthonve, Emerson, Bancroft, and Prescott joined 
the advance-guard of American writers — Bryant, Dana, 
Halleck, Drake, Irving, and Cooper ; and oven those 
writers who had already made their place in literature 
showed the influence of new conditions by their growing 
tendency to look less to foreign models and methods tban^ 
before 1830. Popular education was improved. The new 
States had from the first endeavoured to secure the best 
possible system of common schools. The attempt came $ 
naturally from tho political instincts of tho class from 
which the migration came ; but the system which resulted 
was to be of incalculable service during the years to come. 

Their absolute democracy and their universal use of the Commoif 
English language have made the common schocJl^j raostR<l»ool 
succes^ul machines for converting the raw material 
immigration into American citizens. This supreme benefit 
is tho basis of tho system and the reason for its exi.stence 
and development, but its incidental benefit of educating 
tho people has been beyond calculation. It wa* an odd News- 
symptom of the general change that American newspapers papers, 
took a new form during these ten years. The old “ blanket- * 
sheet” newspaper, cumbroift to handle and slow in nil its 
ways, met its first rival in the type of newspaper wjuch 
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appeared first in New York city, in the Sm^ the Herald^ 
and the Tribune (1833, 1835, and 1841). Swift and 
energetic in gathering news, and fearless, sometimes reck- 
less, in stating it, they brought into American life, with 
very much that is evil, a great preponderance of good. 

Land 214. The chaos into which a part of American society 
had been thrown had a marked effect on the financial 
institutions of the country, which went to pieces before it 
for a time. It had not been meant to make the public 
lands of the United “States a source of revenue so much 
as a source of development. The sales had touched their 
high-water mark during the speculative year 1819, when 
receipts from them had amounted to $3,274,000 ; in other 
years they seldom went above $2,000,000. When the rail- 
road set the stream of migration moving faster than ever, 
and cities began to grow like mushrooms, it was natural 
Specula* speculation in land should feel the effects. Sales 
rose to $3,200,000 in 1831, to $1,000,000 in 1833, 
to $5,000,000 in 1834, to $15,000,000 in 1835, and to 
$25,000,000 in 1836. In 1835 the president announced 
to Congress that the public debt was extinguished, and 
that some way of dealing with the surplus should be found. 
Calhoun’s proposal, that after the year 1836 all revenue 
above $5,000,000 should be divided among the States as 
a loan, was adopted, though only one such loan was made. 
The States had already taken a hand in the general 
speculation by beginning works of public improvement. 
Foreign, particularly English, capital was abundant ; and 
States which had been accustomed to think a dozen times 
over a tax of a hundred thousand dollars now began to 
negotiate loans of millions of dollars and to appropriate 
the proceeds to the digging of canals and the construction 
of railroads. Their enterprises were badly conceived and 
badly managed, and only added to the confusion when the 
crash came. If the Federal Government and the States 
felt that they were rich, the imaginations of individuals 
ran riot. Every one wanted to buy; prices rose, and every 
one was growing rich on paper. The assessed value of real 
estate in New York city in 1832 was $104,000,000 ; in 
1836 it had grown to $253,000,000. In Mobile the 
assessed value rose from $1,000,0(30 to $27,000,000. 
Fictitious values were the rule everywhere, 

215 . When Jackson (1833) ordered the Government 
revenues to be deposited elsew^here than in the Bank of 
the United States (§ 204), there was no Government agent 
to receive them. The secretary of the treasury selected 
banks at various points in which the revenue should be 
deposited by the collecting officers ; but those banks wore 
organized under charters from their States, as were all 
banks except that of the United States. The theory of 
the dominant party denied the constitutional power of 
Congress to charter a bank, and the States had not yet 
, learned how to deal with such institutions. Their grants 
of bank charters had been based on ignorance, intrigue, 
favouritism, or corruption, and the banks were utterly 
(^rpor - unregulated. The democratic feeling was that the privilege 
tions. Qf forming banking corporations should be open to all 
citizens, and it soon became so. Moreover it was not until 
after the crash that New York began the system of com- 
pelling such deposits as would really secure circulation, 
which '^as long afterward further developed into the pre- 
sent national bank system. In most of tfie Stategi banks 
could be freely organized with or without tangible capital, 
and their notes could be sent to the West for the purchase 
of Government lands, which needed to be held but a month 
or two To gain a handsome profit. “ Wild-cat banks 
sprang up all over the country ; and the pet banks,*' as 
^ those chosen for the deposit of Government revenues were 
called^ by their rivals, went irfto speculation as eagerly as 
tlie banks which hardly pretended to have capital. 
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216 . The Democratic theory denied the power of Con- The 
gross to make anything but gold or silver legal tender. m 
T here have been “ papdr-money heresies ” in the party ; 
but there were none such among the new school of Demo- 
cratic leaders which came in in 1829; they were bard- 
money men.” In 1836 Jackson’s secretary.of the treasijry 
ordered land agents to take nothing in payment for lands 
except gold or silver. In the following spriifg the full 
effects of the order bpcame evident; they fell on the 
administration of Van Buren,'- Jackson’s successor. Van 
Buren had been Jackson’s secretary of state, the repre- 
sentative man of the new Democratic school, and, in the 
opinion of the opposition, the evil genius of the Jackson 
administration ; and it seemed to the Whigs poetic justice 
that he should bear the weight of his predecessor’s errors. 

The ‘‘ specie circular ” turned the tide of paper t^g^ck to the 
East, and, when it was presented for payment most of the 
banks suspended specie payment with hardly a struggle. 

There was no longer a thought of,, buying; every one 
wanted to sell ; and prices ran down with a rapidity even 
more startling than that with which they, hod risen. 
Failures, to an extent and on a scale unprecedented in the Panic of 
United States, made up the panij; of -1837.” ^any of 1837. 
the States had left their bonds in the hands of their agents, 
and, on the failure of the latter, found that the bqnds had 
been hypothecated or disposed of, so that the States got 
no return from them except a debt which was to them 
enormous. Saddled suddenly with such a burden, and Kepmlia- 
unable even to pay interest, many of the States re- 
pudiated” their obligations; and repudiation was made 
successful by the fact that a State cannot be sued except ^ 
by its own consent (§ 65). Even the Federal Government 
felt the strain, for its revenues were locked up in suspended 
banks. A little more than a year after Congress had 
authorized the distribution of its surplus revenues among , 
the States Van Buren was forced to call it into special 
session to provide some relief for the Government itself. 

' 217 . Van Buren held manfully to the strictest con- 
struction of the powers of the Federal Government. He 
insisted that the panic would best right itself without 
Government interference, and, after a four years’ struggle, 
he succeeded in making the “ sub- treasury scheme ” law Sub- 
(1840). It cut off all connexion of the Government with tmeury 
banks, putting collecting and disbursing officers under 
bonds to hold money safely and to transfer it under -orders 
from the treasury, and restricting payments to or by the 
United States to gold and silver. Its passage had been 
preceded by another commercial crisis (1839), < more 
limited in its field, but more discouraging to the people. 

It is true that Jackson, in dealing with the finances, had 
“ simply smashed things,” leaving his successor to repair 
damages ; but it is far from certain that this was not the 
best way available at the time. The wisest scheme of 
financial reform would have had small chance of success 
with the land-jobbers in Congress ; and Van Buren’s firm- 
ness found the way out of the chaos. * , 

2 1 8 . Van Buren’s firmness was unpopular; and the Election 
Whig party now adopted n^ethods which were popular, if of 1840. 
somewhat demagogical. It nominated Harrison in 1840 ; 
it contrasted his homely frontier vi|;tue 8 with yan Buren’s 
“ostentatious indifference to the misfortunes of the 
people ” and with the supposed luxury of his life in the 
White House ; and, ;jitter the first of the modern “ cam- 
paigns ” of mass meetings and processions, Harrison was 
elected. He died soon after his inauguration (1841), and 
the vice-president, Tyler, became president. Tyler was of 
the extreme Calhoun school, which had shown some disposi- 
tion to grauv to Van Buren a support whvjh it hod refused 
to Jackson ; and the Whigs had nominate J^ler to retain 
his foctio^ with them. Now he was the i\pmina? leader of 
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the party, while his politics were opposite to theirs, and 
the real leader of the party. Clay, was ready to force a 
quarrel upon him. The quarrel* took place; the Whig 
majority in Congress was not large enough to pass any 
measures over Tyler’s veto ; and the first two years of his 
adpiinistrartion were passed in barren conflict with his 
party. The, “ sub-treasury ” law was repealed (1841); 

Tariff of the tariff Of 1842 introduced a modified protection; and 
there the W^igs were forced to s^p. Their dissensions 
made Democrt|,tic succeSs ^orapafatively easy, and Tyler 
had the support of a Democratic house behind him during 
the last two years of his term. 

219. The success of the Democratic machinery, and the 
reflex of its temporary check in 1840, with the influences 
brought to bear on it by the returning Calhoun faction, 
were sucl^as to take the control of the party out of the 
hands oP the leaders who had formed it. They had had 
high regard ^for political principle, even though they were 
willing to use doubtful methods for its propagation ; these 
methods had now brought out new men, who looked 
mainly to g^pcccss, and to close connexion with the con- 
trolling polkical element of the South as the easiest 
means of attainiitg success. When the Democratic con- 
vention of 1844 raet*it was expected to renominate Van 
Buren. A majority of the delegates had been sent there 
for that* purpose, but many of them would have been glad 
to be prei^ented from doing so. They allowed a resolution 
• to be passed making a two-thirds vote necessary for 
nomination ; Van Buren was unable to command so many 
votes ; and, when his name was withdrawn, Polk was 
^ nominated. Tiie Whigs nominated Clay. 

Aboli- 220. The beginning of the abolitionist movement in the 

tionist United States, the establishment of the Liberator (1831) 
and of the American Anti-Slavery Society (1833), and the 
subsequent divisions in it, are given elsewhere (see Ency, 
Brit,, vol. X. pp. 86, 87). Up to that time “abolition” 
had meant gradual abolition ; it was a wish rather than a 
purpose. Garrison called for immediate abolition. Thp 
basis of the American system was in the reserved rights 
of the States, and slavery rested on their will, which was 
not likely to be changed. But the cry was kept up. The 
mission of the abolitionists was to force the people to think 
of the question ; and, in spite of riots, assaults, and per- 
secution of every kind, they fulfilled it manfully. It was ^ 
inevitable that, as the Northern people were brought un- 
willingly to think of the question, they Should look with 
new eyes on many of its phases ; while in the South many who 
might dislike^slavery were disposed to resist the interferences 
with State rights which the new proposal involved. In 
truth, slavery was more and more ouj of harmony with the 
economic conditions which were r9.pidly taking com- 
plete control of the North and West, but had hardly been 
felt in the South. Thus the two sections. North and South, 
were more and more disposed t6 take opposite views of 
everything in which slavery was involved, and it had a 
faculty of in^olvlpg itself in almost everything. The 
status of slavery in the Territories had been settled in 
1820 (§ 197); that of slavery in the States had been settled 
by the constitution; but pven^n minor questions the intru- 
sive element had to be reckoned with. The abolitionists 
sent their documents* through the mails, and the South 
wished the Federal Government to interfere and stop the 
practice.* The abolitionists persisted in petitioning Con- 
gress for the pai^ge of various measures which Congress 
regarded as utterly unconstitutional ; and the disposition 
of Codgress to ^ieny or regulate the right of petition in 
such matters excited the indign%tion^)f Northern men who 
had^o sympatl^ with abolition. But the first occasion 
on which the views of the two sections came into fiat con- 
trast wai^on ^e question of the annexation of Texas. 
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221. The United States had had a vague claim to Texas Texas, 
until 1819, when the claim was surrendered to Spain in 
part compensation for Florida. On the revolt of Mexico, 

Texas became a part of that republic. It was colonized 

by Americans, mainly Southerners and slave-holders, and 
seceded from Mexico in 1835, defeating the Mexican 
armies and establishing its independence. Southern poli- 
ticians desired its annexation to the United States for 
many reasons. Its people were kindred to them ; its soil 
would widen the area of slavery ; and its territory, it was 
hoped, could be divided into several States, to reinforce 
the Southern column in the senate. People in the North 
were either indifferent or hostile to the proposal ; Van 
Buren had declared against it, and his action was the 
secret reason for his defeat in the Democratic convention. 

On the other hand, there were indications that the joint Oregon, 
occupation of the Oregon country (§ 192) could not last 
much longer. American immigration into it had begun, 
while the Hudson’s Bay Company, the English tenant of 
the soil, was the natural enemy of immigration. To carry 
the sentiment of both sections, the two points were 
coupled ; and the Democratic convention declared for the 
reannexation of Texas and the reoccupation of Oregon. 

222. One of the cardinal methods of the political 
abolitionists was to nominate candidates of their own 
against a doubtful friend, even though this secured the 
election of an open enemy. Clay’s efforts to guard his Liberty 
condemnation of the Texas annexation project were just 
enough to push the Liberty party, the political aboli- 
tionists, into voting for candidates of their own in New 
York ; on a close vote their loss was enough to throw the 
electoral votes of that State to Polk, and its votes decided 

the result. Polk was elected (Nbvember 1844); and Texas Election 
was annexed to the United States in the following spring. 1®^** 
At the next meeting of Congress (1845) Texas was Admi«- 
admitted as a State. 

223. West of Texas the northern prolongation 
Mexico ran right athwart the westward movement of 
American population ; and, though the movement had 
not yet reached the barrier, the Polk administration desired 
further acquisitions^from Mexico. The western boundary 
of Texas was undefined ; a strip of territory claimed by 
Texas was settled exclusively by Mexicans ; but the Polk 
administration directed Taylor, the American commander 
in Texas, to cross the Nueces river and seize the disputed 
territory. Collisions with Mexican troops followed ; they 
were beaten in the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma, and wQre chased across the Rio Grande. Taylor 
followed, took the city of Monterey, and established him- 
self far within northern Mexico. 

224. On the news of the first bloodshed Congress War with 
declared war against Mexico, over the opposition of the Mexico, 
Whigs. A land and naval force took possession of Cali- 
fornia, and a land expedition occupied New Mexico, soconqueHt 
that the autboritv of Mexico over all the soil north of of Pacific 
her present boundaries was abruptly terminated (1846). 

At the opening of 1847 Taylor fought the last battle in 
northern Mexico (Buena Vista), defeating the Mexicans, Buena ^ 
and Scott, with a new army, landed at Vera Cruz for a Vista, 
march upon the city of Mexico. Scott’s march was marked Scott’s > 
by one successful battle after another, usually ^against oafapaign. 
heavy odds; and in September he took the capital city 
and Md it udtil peace was made (1848) by the treaty of Peace. 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. Among the terms of peace was the 
cession of the present State of California and the Terri- 
tories of Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, the tonsidera- 
tion being a payment of $15,000,000 by the United 
States and the assumption of some $3,000,000 of debts due « 
by Mexico to American titizens. With a sub^uenf 
rectification of frontier (1853), this cession added eome 
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500,000 square miles to the area of the United States ; 
Texas itself made up some 375,000 square miles more. 
The settlement of the north-west boundary between Oregon 
and British Columbia (§ 221), giving its own share to each 
country (1846), with the Texas and Mexican cessions, gave 
the United States the complete territorial form retained 
until the annexation of Alaska in 1867. 

Slavery 225 . Tn the new territory slavery had been forbidden 
in the under Mexican law ; and its annexation brought up the 
tern- question of its status, under American law. He who re~ 
members the historical fact that slavery had never been 
more than a custom, ultimately recognized and protected 
by State law, will not have much difficulty in deciding 
about the propriety of forcing such a custom by law upon 
any part of a territory. But, if slavery was to be ex- 
cluded from the new territory, the States which should 
ultimately be formed out of it would enter as free States, 
inclined to take an anti-slavery view of doubtful questions; 
and the influence of the South in the senate would be 
decreased. For the first time the South appears as a dis- 
tinct imperium in imperio in the territorial difficulties 
which began in 1848. 

“Squatkr 226 . The first appearance of these difficulties brought 
8 ove- out in the Democratic party a solution which was so closely 
rcignty. prejudices of the party, and apparently so 

likely to meet all the wishes of the South, that it bade fair 
to carry the party through the crisis without the loss of 
its Southern vote. This was squatter sovereignty,’^ the 
notion that it would be best for Congress to leave the 
people of each territory to settle the question of the exist- 
ence of slavery for themselves. The broader and demo- 
cratic ground for the party would have been that which it 
Wilinot at first spcrned likely to take—the “ Wilmot proviso,” a 
proviso, condition proposed to bo added to the Act authorizing 
acquisitions of territory, providing that slavery should be 
forbidden in all territory to be acquired under the Act. 
In the end apparent expediency carried the dominant 
party off to “ squatter sovereignty,” and the Democratic 
adherents of the Wilmot proviso, with the Liberty party 
and the anti-slavery Whigs, united in 1848 under the 
ErecSoil name of the Free Soil party. The Whigs had no solution 
party- to offer ; their entire programme, from this time to their 
downfall as a party, consisted in a persistent effort to 
evade or ignore all difficulties connected with slavery. 

227 . Taylor, after the battle of Buena Vista, resigned 
and came home, considering himself ill-used by the ad- 
ministration. He refused to commit himself to any party ; 
Election and the Whigs were forced to accept him as,, their candidate 
of 1848 . jri 1 ^ 48 . q’ljc Democrats nominated Cass ; and the Free 
Soil party, or “ Free-Soilers,” nominated Van Buren. .By 
the vote of the last-named |)arty the Democratic candidate 
lost New York and the election, and Taylor was elected 
president. Taking office in 1849, he had on his shoulders 
the whole burden of the territorial difficulties, aggravated 
by the discovery of gold in California ^nd the sudden rise 
^ of population there. Congress was so split into factions 
that it could for a long time agree upon nothing ; thieves 
and outlaws were too strong for the semi-military govern- 
ment of California ; and the people of that Territory, with 
the approval of the president, proceeded to form a con- 
stitution and apply for admission as a State. They had 
so framed their constitution as to forbid slavery; and this 
was really the application of the Wilmot 'proviso^ to the 
richest part of the new territory, and the South felt that 
it had been robbed of the cream of what it alone had 
fought cCieerfully to obtain. 

Adini.s- 228 . The admission of California was not secured until 
Hioii of ^ September 1850, just after Taylor’s sudden death, and 
foniia addition of a ‘bonus to Texas, the division 

of the rest of the Mexican cession into the Territories of 
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Utah and New Mexico without mention of slavery, and the 
passage of a Fugitive Slave Law. The slave trade, but not 
slavery, was forbidden in the District of Columbia. The 
whole was generally known as the compromise of 1850. Compro- 
Two of its features need notice. As has been said, slavery 
was not mentioned in the Act ; and the sjtatus^of slavery 
in the Territories was thus left uncertain. Congress can 
veto any legislation of a Territorial, Icgisjatu^e, but, in 
fact, the two houses of., Congress were hardly evftr able to 
unite on anything after 1850, arid both tjiese Territories 
did establish sls'^cry before 1860, without a Congressional 
veto. The advantage here was with the South. Tlio 
other point, the Fugitive Slave Law, w^as a special demand Fugitive 
of the South. The constitution contained clauses directing 
that fugitive criminals and slaves should be delivered up, 
on requisition, by the State to which they had fl^d (§ 124). 

In the case of criminals the delivery was directed to be 
made by the executive of the State to which they had fled ; 
in the case of slaves no delivering authority was 8 [)ocified, 
and an Act of Congress in 1793 had imposed the duty on 
Federal judges or on local State magistrates. Some of the 
States had passed “ personal liberty laws,” forbidding or Personal 
limiting the fiction of their magistrates iri such cases ; and liberty 
the Act of 1850 transferred the decision of such cases 
United States commissioners, with the assistance of United 
States marshals. It imposed penalties cn rescues, and 
denied a jury trial. All the ill-efifects of the law* were not 
felt until a year or two of its operation had, passed (§ 244). 

229 . The question of slavery had taken up so much 
time in Congress that its other legislation was compara- 
tively limited. The rates of postage were reduced to five 
and ten cents for distances less and greater than 300 miles 
(1845); and the naval school at Annapolis was established 
the same year. The military school at West Point had 
been established in 1794. When the Democratic party , 
had obtained complete control of the government, it re- 
established the ‘‘sub-treasury,” or independent treasury 
(1846), which is still the basis of the treasury system. In Tariff of 
the same year, after an exhaustive report by Kobert J. 

Walker, Polk’s secretary of the treasury, the tariff of 1846 

was passed ; it reduced duties, and cut out all forms of 
protection. With the exception of a slight additional re- 
duction of duties in 1857, this remained in force until 1861. 

230 . Five States were admitted during the last tenAdmb- 
years of this period, — Florida (1845), Texas (1845)^ Iowa 
(1846), Wiscon^n (1848), and California (1850). ThefJJ*^^' 
early entrance of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Florida had been and Wis- 
due largely to Indian wars, —the Black Hawk war ui Iowa consin. 
and Wisconsin (1832), and the Seminole war in 'Florida 
(1835-37), after eacji of which the defeated Indians were 
compelled to cede lands as the price of peace. The Ex- 
tinction of Indian titles in northern Michigan brought 
about the discovery of the great copper fields of that 
region, whose existence had been suspected long before it 

could be proved. Elsewhere settlement followed the lines 
already marked out, except in the ne\^ possessions on the 
Pacific coast, whose full possibilities were not yet known. 
Railroads in the Eastern States were beginning to show Railways 
something of a connected systeqi ; in the South they had 
hardly changed since 1840; in the West thjy had only®^^P^®* 
been prolonged on their original lines. The telegraph, 
which was to make man master of even the longest and 
most complicated systems, was brouglit irito useun 1844 ; 
but it is not until the census of 1860 that its effects are 
seen in the fully connected network of railroads which 
then covers the whole North and West (§<,273). 

231 . The sudden development of wealth in the country Inven- 
gave an impetus to the spirit of invention. Oood;fEar ’8 
method of vulcanizing rubber (1839) haa come into use. 
M‘Cormitk had made an invention whose^ results have 
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been hardly less than that of the locomotive in their im- 
portance to the United States. He had patented a reap- 
ing-machine in 1834, and this,* further improved and 
supplemented by other inventions, had brought into play 
the whole system of agricultural machinery whose exist- 
ence was "scarcely knpwn elsewhere until the London 
“World’s hVir”of 1851 brought it into notice. It was 
agricultural machinery that made Western farms profitable 
and enab>ed tjie railroads to fill the JV'est so rapidly (§ 278). 
A successful sewing-machine came in 1846 ; the power- 
loom and the surgical use of anaesthetics in the same year ; 
and the rotary press for printing in 1847. 

232 . All the conditions of life were changing so rapidly 
that it was nattiral that the minds of men should change 
with them or become unsettled. This was the era of new 
sects, of communities, of fantastic proposals of every kind, 
of transcendentalism in literature, religion, and politics. 
Not the mjjst fantastic or benevolent, but certainly the 
most successful, of these was the sect of Mormons, or 
Ijatter-day *Saints. *Thoy settled in the new Territory of 
Utah in 1^47, calling their capital Salt Lake City, and 
spreading thence through the neighbouring Territories. 
There they have* become a menace to the American sys- 
tem ; 1;heir numbers are so great that it is against Ameri- 
can instincts to deprive them of self-government and keep 
them under a Congressional despotism ; while their poly- 
gamy ana submission to their hierarchy make it impossible 
to erect them jnto a ^tate which shall have complete con- 
trol of ;narriage and divorce. 

233 . TIjo material development of the United States 
since 1830 had been extraordinary, but every year made it 
more evident that the South was not sharing in it. It is 
plain now that the fault was in the labour system of the 
South : her only labourers were slaves, and a slave who 
was fit for anything better than field labour was prima 
facie a dangerous man. The process of divergence had as 
yet gone only far enough to awaken intelligent men in the 
South to the fact of its existence, and to stir them to efforts 
as hopeless as they were earnest, to find some artificial 
stimulus for Southern industries. In the next ten years 
the process was to show its effects on the national field. 

IX. TENDENCIES TO DISUNION : 1850-61. 

234 . The abolitionists had never ceased to din the 
iniquity of slavery into the ears of the American people. 
Calhouh, Webster, and Clay, with neafrly all the other 
political leaders of 1850, had united in deploring the 
wickedness of these fanatics, who were persistently stirring 
up a (fuestion which was steadily widening the distance 
between the sections. They mistook the symptom for the 
dftease. Slavery itself had put the J^outh out of harmony 
with its surroundings, and still more out of harmony with 
the inevitable lines of the country’s development. Even 
in 1850, thou|h they hardly yet knew it, the two sections 
had drifted so far apart that they were practically two 
different countj’ies. 

235 . The case of the South was one of arrested develop- 
ment. The South remained very much as jn 1790 ; while 
other parts of the country had developed, it had sto^ still. 
The remnants of colonial feeling, of class influence, which 
advancing democracy had wiped out elsewhere, retained all 
their force hero, aggravated by the effects of an essentially 
aristocratic system of employment. The ruling class had 
to maintain a mjjitary control over the labouring class, and 
a class infiuence over the poorer whites. It had even 
secured in the cpnstitution provision for its political power 
in the representation given toj thr^e-fifths of the slaves. 
The' twenty adt^tional members of the bouse of represen- 
tatives were not simply a gain to the South ; they were 
still mox^ a leain to the “ black districts,” whdre whites 
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were few, and the slave-holder controlled the district. 
Slave-owners and slave-holders together, there were but 
350,000 of them ; but they had common interests, the 
intelligence to see thorn, and the courage to contend for 
them. The first step of a rising man was to buy slaves; 
and this was enough to enroll him in the dominant class. 

From it were drawn the representatives and senators in 
Congress, the governors, and all the holders of offices over 
which the “slave power,” as it came to be called, had control. 

Not only was the South inert ; its ruling class, its ablest 
and best men, were united in defence of tendencies which 
were alien and hostile to those of the rest of the country. » 

236 . Immigration into the United States was not anlmmigra- 
important factor in its development until about 1847, 

The immigrants, so late as 1820, numbered but 8000 per 
annum; their number did not touch 100,000 until 1842, 
and then it fell for a year or two almost to half that 
number. In 1847 it rose again to 235,000, in 1849 to 
300,000, and in 1850 to 428,000 ; all told, more than 
two and a quarter million persons from abroad settled in 
the United States between 1847 and 1854. Taking the 
lowest estimates — $80 each for the actual amount of money 
brought in by immigrants, and $800 each for their in- 
dustrial value to the country, — the wealth-increasing in- 
fluence of such a stream of immigration may be calculated. 

Its political effects were even greater, and were all in the 
same direction. Leaving out the dregs of the immigra- 
tion, which settled down in the seaboard cities, its best 
part was a powerful nationalizing force. It had not come 
to any particular State, but to the United States ; it had 
none of the traditional prejudices in favour of a State, but 
a strong feeling for the whole country ; and the new feel- 
ings which it brought in must have had their weight not 
only on the gross mass of the people, but on the views of 
former leaders. And all the influences of this enormous 
immigration were confined to the North and West, whose 
divergence from the South thus received a now impetus. 

The immigration avoided slave soil as if by instinct. So 
late as 1880 the census reports that the Southern States, 
except Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, are “ practically with- 
out any foreign element”; but it was only in 1850-60 
that this differentiating circumstance began to show itself 
plainly. And, as the sections began to differ further in 
aims and policy, the North began to gain heavily in ability 
to ensure its success. 

237 . Texas was the last slave State ever admitted ; and, The 

as it refused to be divided, the South had no further ^ 
increase of nujnbers in the senate. Until 1850 the 
mission of a free State had been so promptly balanced by 
the admission of a slave State that the senators of the two 
sections had remained about equal in number ; in 1860 
the free States had 36 senators and the slave States only 
30. As the representation in the house had changed from 
35 free State and 30 slave State members in 1790 to 147" 
free State and 90 slave State in 1860, and as the electors 
are the sum of the numbers of senators and representatives, ^ * 
it is evident that political power had passed away from the 
South in 1850. If at any time the free States should » 
unite they could control the house of representatives and 
the senate, elect the president and vice-pre 8 id©*^t, dictate j 
the appointment of judges and other Federal officers, and 
make the laws what they pleased. If pressed td^it, they 
could *even control the interpretation of the laws by the 
Supreme Court. No Federal judge could be removed j 
except by impeachment (§121), but an Act of Congress • 
could at any time increase the number of judges to any 
extent, and the appointment of the additional judges 
could reverse the opinion of the court. All the interests -* 
of the South depended on the one question whether th(^ 
free States would unite or not. 

XXIII. - 97 ' 
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Teu- 238 . In circumstances so critical a cautious quiescence 
and avoidance of public attention was the only safe course 
union. power,” but that course had become im- 

possible. The numbers interested had become too large 
to be subject to complete discipline ; all could not be held 
in cautious reserve ; and, when an advanced proposal came 
from any quarter of the slave-holding lines, the whole army 
was shortly forced up to the advanced position. Every 
movement of the mass was necessarily aggressive ; and 
aggrassion meant final collision. If collision came, it must 
be on some question of the rights of the States ; ^and on 
such a question the whole South would move as one man. 
Everything thus tended to disunion. 

Seo- 239 . The Protestant churches of the United States had 
tarian reflected in their organization the spirit of the political 
institutions under which they lived. Acting as purely vol- 
untary associations, they had been organized into govern- 
ments by delegates, much like the “ conventions ” which 
had been evolved in the political parties (§ 203). The 
omnipresent slavery question intruded into these bodies, 
and split them. The Baptist Church was thus divided into 
a Northern and a Southern branch in 1845, and the equally 
powerful Methodist Church met the same fate the following 
year. Two of the four great Protestant bodies were thus no 
longer national ; it was only by the most careful manage- 
ment that the integrity of the Presbyterian Church was 
maintained until 1861, when it also yielded ; and only the 
Episcopal and Homan Catholic Churches retained their 
national character. If the process of disruption did not 
extend to other sects, it was because they were already 
mainly Nortliern or mainly Southern. * 

Party 240 . The ])olitical parties showed the same tendency, 
changes. p]ach began to shrivel up in one section or the other. The 
notion of “squatter sovereignty,” attractive at first to the 
Western democracy, and not repudiated by the South, 
enabled the Democratic party to pass the crisis of 1850 
without losing much of its Northern vote, while Southern 
Whigs began to drift in, making the party continually more 
prO’ slavery. This could not continue long without begin- 
ning to decrease its Northern vote, but this effect did not 
become plainly visible until after 1852. The efforts of the 
Whig party to ignore the great question alienated its anti- 
slavery members in the North, while they did not satisfy 
its Southern members. The Whig losses were not at first 
heavy, but, as the electoral vote of each State is deter- 
mined by the barest plurality of the popular vote, they 
were enough to defeat the party almost everywhere in 
Election the presidential election of 1852. The Whigs nominated 
of 185‘2. Scott and the Democrats Pierce ; and Pierce carried all 
but four of the thirty-one States, and was elected. This 
revelation of hopeless weakness was the downfall of the 
Whig party ; it maintained its organization for four years 
longer, but the life had gone out of it. The future was 
with the Free Soil party, though it had polled but few 
votes in 1852. 

Changes 24 1 . During the administration of Taylor (and Vice- 
in leader- President Fillmore, who succeeded him) Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, Polk, and Taylor were removed by death, and 
there was a steady drift of other i)olitical leaders out of 
public lif^. Now men were pushing in everywhere, and in 
both sections they showed the prevailing tendency to dis- 
union. The best of them were unprecedentedly radical. 
Sumner, Seward, and Chase came into the senate, bringing 
the first accession of recognized force and ability to the 
anti slavery feeling in that body. The new Southern 
men, suck as Davis, and the Democratic recruits from the 
Southern Whig party, such as Stephens, were ready to 
take the ground on which Calhoun had always insisted- 
ihat Congress was bound not merely to the negative duty 
of not attacking slavery in the Territories, but to the posi- 
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tive duty of protecting it. This, if it should become the 
general Southern position, was certain to destroy the notion 
of squatter sovereignty (§ 226), and thus to split the Demo- 
cratic party, which was almost the last national ligament 
that now held the two fragments of the Union together. 

242 . The social disintegration was as rapid. * Northern Social 
men travelling in the South were naturally looked upon 
with increasing suspicion, and were made *tOj fed that they 
were on a soil alien sympathies. Someiof the worst 
phases of democracy were called into play in the South; 
and, in some sections, law openly yielded ^hpremacy to 
popular passion in the cases of suspected abolitionists. 
Southern conventions, on all sorts of subjects, became 
common ; and in these meetings, permeatea by a dawning 
sense of Southern nationality, hardly any proposition look- 
ing to Southern independence of the North was. met with 
disfavour. In State elections a distinctly disunion element 
appeared ; and, though it was defeated, the majority did 

not deny the right of secession, only its expediency. 

243 . Calhoun, in his last and greatest speech, called Process 
attention to the manner in which one tie after another was 
snapping. But he ignored the real peril of the situation 

— its dangerous facts: that the South was steadily grow- 
ing weaker in comparison with the North, and more unable 
to secure a wider area for the slave system ; that it was 
therefore being steadily forced into demanding active Con- 
gressional protection for slavery in the Territories ; that 
the North would never submit to this ; and ^hat the South 
must submit to the will of the majority or bring about a 
collision by attempting to secede. 

244 . Anti-slavery feeling in the North was stimulated Fv'jitive 
by the manner in which the Fugitive Slave Law (§ 228) 

was enforced immediately after 1850. The chase after 
fugitive slaves was prosecuted in many cases with circum- 
stances of revolting brutality, and features of the slave 
system which had been tacitly looked upon as fictitious 
were brought home to the heart of the free States. The 
added feeling showed its force when the Kansas-Nebraska Kansan- 
Act was passed by Congress (1854). It organized the two Nebraska 
new Territories of Kansas and Nebraska. Both of them * 
were for ever free soil by the terms of the Missouri com- 
promise (§ 197). But the success of the notion of squatter 
sovereignty in holding the Democratic party together while 
destroying the Whig party had intoxicated Douglas and 
other Northern Democrats ; and they now applied th 3 doc- 
trine to these Territories. They did not desire ‘^to vote 
slavery up or down,” but left the decision to the people of 
the two Territories. 

245 . This was the grossest political blunder in American 
history. The status^, of slavery had been settled, by the 
constitution or by the compromises of 1820 and 1850, bn 
every square foot of American soil ; right or wrong, the 
settlement was made. The Kansas-Nebraska Act took a 
great mass of territory out of the settlemeht and flung it 
into the arena as a prize for which the sections were to 
struggle ; and the struggle always tended ,to force, as the 
only arbiter. The first result of the Act was to throw 
parties into chaos. An American or “ Know-Nothing ” The 
party, a secret oath-bound olganization, pledged to oppose “ Ameri- 
the influence or power of foreign-born citizeng, had been „ 
formed to take the place of the defunct Whig party. It ^ 

had been quite successful in State elections for a time, an(^ 
was now beginning to have larger aspirations.^ It, like 
the Whig party, intended to ignore slavery, but, after a 
few years of life, the questions complicated with slavery 
entered its organization and divided it also. EVen in 
1854 many of its lekdera in the North were forced to 
take position against the Ka'n 8 as-Nebr; 5 iska Act, ilhile 
hosts of others joined in the opposition without any party 
organizatten. No American party ever rose so Swiftly as 
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The Re- this latter ; with no other party ijame than the awkward 
title of “Anti-Nebraska men,” it carried the Congressional 
elections of 1854 at the North, forced many of the former 
KnoW'Nothing leaders into union with it, and controlled 
the blouse of representatives of the Congress which met in 
1855. The Bemocratic party, which had been practically 
the only parly Jiince 1852, had now to face the latest and 
strongest ot it^ broad-con jtructioniai^pponents, one which 
with the natiojiaKzing featurSs of the Federal and Whig 
parties combined democratic feelings and methods, and, 
above all, had a democratic purpose at bottom. It 
acknowledged, a|j first, no purpose aimed at slavery, only 
an intention to exclude slavery from the Territories ; but, 
under such principles, it was the only party which was 
potentially^ an anti-slavery party, the only party to which 
the enslaved labourer of the South could look with the 
faintest hope of aid in reaching the status of a man. The 
new party haigraspediho function which belonged of right 
to its great opponent, and it seized with it its opponents 
original title.* The name Democrat had quite taken the 
place of that ‘first, used— Republican (§ 150), but the 
latter ha^ never passedtout of popular remembrance and 
liking at the North. The new party took quick and skil- 
ful advant^ige of this by assuming the old name, and early 
in 1856 thei two great parties of the next thirty years — 
^ho DemocFatic and Republican parties — were drawn up 
against one anotlier. • 

246 . The foreign relations of the United States during 
Pierce’s term of crflice were overshadowed by the domestl 
Koszta <lifficultics, but were of importance. In the Koszta case 
case. (1853) national protection had been afforded on foreign 
soil to a i)erson who had only taken the preliminary stops 
Japan, to naturalization. Japan had been opened to American 
. • intercourse and commerce (1854). But the question of 

slavery was more and more thrusting itself even into for- 
eign relations. A great Southern republic, to be founded 
at first by the slave States, but to take in gradually the 
whole territory around the Gulf of Mexico and include 
the West Indies, was soon to be a pretty general ambition 
among slave-holders, and its first phases appeared during 
Pierce’s administration. Efforts were begun to obtain 
Cuba from Sixain ; and the throe leading American 
Ostend ministers abroad, meeting at Ostend, united in declaring 
mani- ^he posseSsjon of Cuba to bo essential to tho» well-being of 
the United States (1854). “Filibustering” expeditions 
buster Cuba o^r the ^mailer South American states, 

’ intended iso to revolutionize them as to lay a basis for an 
application to be annexed to the United States, became 
com my n, and taxed the energies of the Fefleral Government 
for their prevention. All these, however, yielded in 
interest and importance to the affairs in Kansas. 

Kansas. 247 . Nebraska ,was then supposed to be a desert, and 
attention was directed ‘almost exclusively to Kansas. No 
sooner had its organization left the matter of slavery to 
be decided by its if people ” than the anti-slavery people 
of the North and West felt it to be their duty to see that 
the “ people ” of the Territory sljould be ant?slavery in 
sympathy. ’ Emigrant associsrtions were formed, and these 
shipped men ani families tp Kansas, arming them for their 
protection in the new country. Southern newspapers 
called for similar measures in the South, but the call was 
less effective.® Southern men without siaves, settling a 
new State, were uncomfortably apt to prohibit slavery, 
as in California. Only slave-holders were trusty pro- 
slavery men ; and sifch were not likely Jo take slaves to 
Kansas, and risk their ownership ^n the result of the 
struggle.* But for the people of Missouri, Kansas would 
have been frej soii at once. Lying across the direct/oad ' 
ix) Kansas, the Miss 9 uri settlers blockaded the way of free- 
State settlers, crossed into Kansas, and voted profusely at 
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the first Territorial election. Their votes chose a Terri- 
torial legislature which gave a complete code of slave laws 
to the Territory. Passing to the north of Missouri the 
“free-State settlers” entered Kansas to find that their 
opponents had secured the first position. This brought 
out the fundamental difference between a Territory — under 
the absolute control of Congress and only privileged in 
certain branches of legislation— and a State with complete 
jurisdiction over its own affairs. Finding themselves cut 
off from control of the former, the free-State settlers • 
determined to attempt to substitute the latter. They 
organized a State government (1855), and applied for Free- 
admission by Congress. Such irregular erections of States 
bad been known before ; and, though they were confessedly 
not binding until confirmed by Congress, the Democratic 
party had always been tender with them, and prone to 
seek a compromise with them. A symptom of the process 
which had been making the Democratic party pro-slavery 
was seen in the attitude which the Democratic adminis- 
tration now took towards the inchoate State of Kansas. 

Never thinking of compromise, it pounced on the new 
organization, scattered it, arrested its leaders, and ex- 
pressed a hesitating desire to try them for treason (1856). 
Nevertheless, the free-State settlers gave no further obed- 
ience to the Territorial government, as the pro-slavery 
settlers refused to recognize the pseudo-State government, 
and the struggle passed into a real civil war, the two 
powers mustering considerable armies, fighting battles, 
capturing towns, and paroling prisoners. ’The struggle 
was really over in 1857, and the South was beaten. It 
‘could not compete with the resources and enthusiasm of 
the other section ; its settlers were not unanimous, as their 
opponents were ; and the anti-slavery settlers were in a 
great majority. There were, however, all sorts of obstacles 
yet to bo overcome before the new State of Kansas was 
recognized by Congress, after the withdrawal of the 
* 8 enators of the seceding States (1861). 

248 . In the heat of the Kansas struggle came the Election 
presidential election of 1856. The Democrats nominated 
Buchanan, declaring, as usual, for the strictest limitation 
of the powers of the Federal Government on a number 
of points specified, and reaffirming the principle of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act— the settlement of slavery by the 
people of the Territory. The remnant of the Whig party, 
including the Know-Nothings of the North and those 
Southern men who wished no further discussion of slavery, 
nominated the president who had gone out of office in 
1853, Fillmore. The Republican party nominated Fre- 
mont ; the bulk of its manifesto was taken up with pro- 
tests against attempts to introduce slavery into the Terri- 
tories ; but it showed its broad-construction tendencies by 
declaring for appropriations of public moneys for internal 
improvements. The Democrats were successful in electing 
Buchanan ; but the position of the party was quite different 
from the triumph with which it had come out of the elec- 
tion of 1852. It was no longer master of twenty -seven of 
the thirty-one States ; all New England and New York, 
all the North-West but Indiana and Illinois, all th^ free 
States but five, had gone against it ; its candidatV no 
longer had a majority of the popular vote, but was chosen 
by a majority of the electoral votes ; and it had before it 
a party with nearly as many popular votes as its own, the 
control of most of the strongest section of the Union, and 
an enthusiasm which was more dangerous still. Fo» the 
first time in the history of the country a distinctly anti- 
lavery candidate had obtained an electoral vote, and had 
even come near obtaining the presidency. Fillmore h^ 
carried but one State, Maryland ; Buchanan had carried^ 
the rest of the South, with a few States in the North, and 
Premont the rest of the North and none of th^ Soiith. 
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If things had gone so far that the two sections were to 1)6 
constituted into opposing political parties, it was evident 
that the end was near. 

Tilt 249. Oddly enough, the constitutionality of the com- 
Drod promise of 1820 (§ 197) had never happened to come 
Scott before the Supreme Court for consideration. In 1856-57 
decision. a Missouri 

slave who had been taken to the Territory covered by the 
compromise, and had therefore sued for his freedom, was 
sold to a citizen of another State. Scott then transferred 
his suit from the State to the Federal courts, under the 
power given to them to try suits between citizens of 
different States, and the case came by appeal to the 
Supreme Court. Its decision was announced at the begin- 
ning of Buchanan’s administration. It put Scott out of 
court on the ground that a slave, or the descendant of 
slaves, could not be a citizen of the United States or have 
any standing in Federal courts. The o[)inion of the chief- 
justice went on to attack the validity of the Missouri com- 
promise, for the reasons that one of the constitutional 
functions of Congress was the protection of property ; that 
slaves had been recognized as property by the constitution ; 
and that Congress was bound to protect, not to prohibit, 
slavery in the Territories. The mass of the Northern 
people held that slaves were looked on by the constitution, 
not as property, but as “persons held to service or labour” 
by State laws ; that the constitutional function of Con- 
gress was the protection of liberty as well as property ; 
and that Congress was thus bound to prohibit, not to pro- 
tect, slavery in the Territories. Another step in the road 
to disunion was thus taken, as the only peaceful interpreter 
of the constitution was pushed out of the way The North 
flouted the decision of the Supremo Court, and the storm 
of angry dissent which it aroused did the disunionists good 
service at the South. From this time the leading news- 
papers in the South maintained that the radical Southern 
view first advanced by Calhoun, and but slowly accepted 
by other Southern leaders, as to the duty of Congress to 
protect slavery in the Territories, had been confirmed by 
the Supreme Court ; that the Nortliern Bepublicans had 
rejected it ; and that even the squatter sovereignty theory 
of Northern Democrats could no longer be submitted to 
by the South. 

250. The population of the United States in 1860 was 
over 31,000,000, an increase of more than 8,000,000 in 
ten years. As the decennial increases of population became 
larger, so did the divergence of the sections in population, 
Adniis- and still more in wealth and resources. Two more free 
sion of gtates came in during this period — Minnesota (1858) and 
soU and (1859),— and Kansas was clamouring loudly for 

Oregon, the same privilege. The free and slave States, which had 
" been almost equal in population in 1790, stood now as 
19 to 12. And of the 12,000,000 in slave States, the 
4,000,000 slaves and the 250,000 free blacks were not so 
much a factor of strength as a possible source of weak- 
ness and danger. No serious slave rising had ever taken 
John place in the South ; but the sudden flaming out of John 
Brown’-s Brown’s insurrection (1859), and the alarm which it car- 
’ ried tta rough the South, were tokens of a danger which 
added a new horror to the chances of civil war. It was 
not wonderful that men, in the hope of finding some com 
promise by which to avoid such a catastrophe, should be 
willing to give up everything but principle and even to 
trench sharply upon principle itself, nor that offers of com- 
promise should urge Southern loaders farther into the fatal 
belief that “ the North would not fight.” 

j’51. Northern Democrajts, under the lead of Douglas, 
haa been forced already almost to the point of revolt by 
the determination of Southern senators to prevent the 
admission of Kansas as a free State, if not to secure hen 
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admission as a slave State. When the Democratic con- Division 
vention of 1860 met af Charleston, the last strand of the 
last national political organization parted ; the Democratic 
party itself was split at last by the slavery question, p^j^ty. 

The Southern delegates demanded a declaration in favour 
of the duty of Congress to protect slavery in the Territories. 

It was all that the Douglas Democrats cpuld then do to 
maintain themselves" in a few JS’orthern States ; such a 
declaration meant political ^icide everj^here, and they 
voted it down. The convention divided into two bodies. 

The Southern body adjourned to Kichmond, and the 
Northern and border State convention to Baltimore. 

Here the Northern delegates, by seating some delegates 
friendly to Douglas, provoked a further secession of 
border State delegates, who, in company with the Rich- 
mond body, nominated Breckinridge (p. 788) ancl Lane for 
president and vice-president. The remainder of the origi- 
nal convention nominated Douglas and H. V. Johnson. 

252. The remnant of the old Whig and Know-Nothing Constitu- 
parties, now calling itself the Constitutional -Union party, 

met at Baltimore and nominated Bell (p. 788) and Everett. ^ 

The Republican convention met et Chicago. Its 
form” of 1856 had been somewhat broad constructionist in 
its nature and leanings, but a strong Democratic element party, 
in the party had prevented it from goifig too far in this 
direction. The election of 1856 had shown^that, with 
the votes of Pennsylvania and Illinois, 4he party would 
then have been successful, and the Democratic element was 
now ready to take almost anything wlvch would secure 
the votes of these States. This state of affairs will go to.? 
explain the nomination of Lincoln, of Illinois, for president, 
with Hamlin, a former Democrat, for vice-president, and 
the declaration of the platform in favour of a protective 
tariff. The mass of the platform was still devoted to the , 
necessity of excluding slavery from the Territories. To 
sum up: the Bell party wished to have no discussion The 
of slavery; the Douglas Democrats rested on squatter 
sovereignty and the compromise of 1850, but would 
cept the decision of the Supreme Court ; the Republicans in the 
demanded that Congress should legislate for the prohibition Teiri- 
of slavery in the Territories ; and the Southern Democrats 
demand^ that Congress should legislate for, the protection 
of slavery in the Territories. 

253. No candidate received a majority of th© popular Election 
vote, Lincoln standing first and Douglas second. But ot 1860 . 
Lincoln and Hamlin had a clear i^jajority of the electoral 

vote, and so were elected, Breckinridge and Lane coming 
next. It is worthy of mention that, up to the la^t hours of 
Lincoln’s first term of office. Congress would always have 
contained a majority opposed to him but for the absence of 
the members from the seceding States. The interests of the 
South and even of slavery were thus safe enough under 
an anti-slavery president. But thS drift of events was 
too plain. Nullification had come and gone, and the 
nation feared it no longer. Even sec^^ssion by a single 
State was now almost out of the question ; the letters of 
Southern ^bvernors in ] 860, in consultation on the state 
of affairs, agree that no ^tate^ would secede without assur« 
ances of support by others. If this crisis were allowed to 
slip by without action, even a sectional secession would 
soon be impossible. If secession were a right, it must be 
asserted now or never. 

254. Some assurance of united action must have been Seowaion, 
obtained, for South Carolina ventured into secession. 

The democratic revolution which, since 1829, had com- 
pelled the legislatures' to give the choice of presidential 
electors (§ 119) to the people of the States flad not 
affect^ South Carolina ; her electors .were still chosen 
by the legislature. That body, on t^he election day of 
November. 1860, having chosen the State’s electoral 
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remained in session until the telegraph had brought 
assurances that Lincoln had secured a sufficient number 
of electors to ensure his election ; it then summoned a 
State convention and adjourned. The State convention, 
which is a legislative body chosen for a special purpose, 
met December 20, and junanimously passed an “ ordinance 
of secession,^' repealing the Acts by which the State had 
ratified thii constitution and its amendments (§ 108), and 
dissolving *‘^e Union now subsisting between South 
Carolina and o^her States, jinder tne name of the United 
States of America.” The convention took all steps neces- 
sary to make the State ready for war, and adjourned. 
Similar ordinances were passed by conventions in Missis- 
sippi (January* 9, 1861), Florida (January 10), Alabama 
(January 11), Georgia (January 18), Louisiana (January 
23), and Texas (February 1). 

255 . Tie opposition in the South did not deny the right 
aigument to secede, but the expediency of its exercise. Their effort 

was to elect ^delegates to the State conventions who would 
vote not to secede. They were beaten, says A. H. Stephens, 
by the cry, that the States ** could make better terms 
out of the Union than in it.” That is, the States were 
to withdraw individually, suspend the functions of the 
Feders!! Government* within their jurisdiction for the 
time, consider maturely any proposals for guarantees for 
their ri§hjts in .the Union, and return as soon as satis- 
factory guarantees should be given. A second point to 
be noted is t!^e difference between the notions of a State 
convention prevalent in the North and in the South. The 
Northern State convention was generally considered as a 
preliminary bo^y, whose action was net complete or valid 
until ratified by a popular vote. The Southern State 
convention was looked upon as the incarnation of the 
sovereignty of the State, and its action was not supposed 
to need a popular ratification. When the conventions of 
the seceding States had adopted the ordinances of secession, 
they proceeded to other business. They appointed delegates, 
who met at Montgomery, the capital of Alabama, February 
4, formed a provisional constitution for the “ Confederate 
States,” chose a provisional president and vice-president 
(Jefferson Davis and A. H. Stephens), and established 
an army, treasury, and other executive departments. The 
president and vice-president were inaugurated February 18. 
The permarfent constitution, adopted in March, was copied 
from 4 hat of the United Stat^, with variations meant to 
maintain State sovereignty, to give the* cabinet seats in 
Congress, to prevent the grant of bounties or any pro- 
tective featuKs in the tariff or the maintenance of internal 
improvements at general expense, and to “ recognize and 
protect ” the institution of negro slavery, as it now exists 
in*the Confederate States.” * 

256 . Under what claim of constitutional right all this 

was done passes comprehension. That a State convention 
should have thfe final power of llecision on the question 
which it was summoned to consider is quite as radical 
doctrine as has yet been heard of ; that a State conven- 
tion, summonea to consider the one question of secession, 
should *go on, with no appeal to any farther popular 
authority or mandate, to send^delegates to meet those of 
other States and form a new national government, which 
could only ^xist by \#arring on the United States, is a 
novel feature in American constitutional law. It was 
fevolutioa or nothing. * Only in Texas, where the call of 
the State convention was so irregulaf that a popular vote 
could hardly be escaped, was any popular vote allowed. 
Elsewhere, the /unctions of the voter ceased when he 
voted for delegates to the St^ convention ; he could 
onlye look on helplessly while that body went on to 
constitute him a citizen of a new nation of which he had 
not dreaffied ^hen he voted. • 
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257 . The border States were in two tiers— North Tlie 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas next to the 

States, and Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and ® 
Missouri next to the free States. None of these were 
willing to secede. There was, however, one force which 
might draw them into secession. A State which did not 
wish to secede, but believed in State sovereignty and the 
abstract right of secession, would be inclined to take up 
arms to resist any attempt by the Federal Government to 
coerce a seceding State. In this way, in the following 
spring, the original seven seceding States were reinforced 
by four of the border States (§ 267), making their final . 
number eleven. 

258 . In the North and West surprisingly little atten- Ftieling 
tion was given to the systematic course of procedure 
along the Gulf. The people of those sections were very 
busy; they had heard much of this talk before, and 
looked upon it as a kind of stage-thunder, the inevitable 
accompaniment of recent presidential elections ; and they 
expected the difficulty to be settled in some way. Ke- 
publican politicians, with the exception of a few, were 
inclined to refrain from public declarations of intention. 

Some of them, such as Seward, showed a disposition to 

let the “ erring sisters ” depart in peace, expecting to make 
the loss good by accessions from Canada. A few, like 
Chandler, believed that there would bo ‘‘blood-letting,” 
but most of them were still doubtful as to the future. 
Democratic politicians were hide-bound by their repetition 
of the phrase “voluntary Union” (§ 180) ; they had not 
yet hit upon the theory which carried the War Demo- 
cratf^ through the final struggle, that the sovereign State 
of New York could make war upon the sovereign State of 
South Carolina for the unfriendly act of secession, and 
that the war was waged by the non-seceding against the 
seceding States. President Buchanan publicly condemned 
the doctrine of secession, though he added a confession of 
his inability to see how secession was to be prevented if 
a State should be so wilful as to attempt it. Congress did 
nothing, except to admit Kansas as a free State and adopt Admis- 
the protective Morrill tariff (§ 276) ; even after its mem- 
bers from the seceding States had withdrawn, those who 
remained made no preparations for conflict, and, at their 
adjournment in March 1861, left the Federal Government igei. 
naked and helpless before its enemies. 

259 . The only sign of life in the body politic, the 
half-awakened word of warning from the democracy of 
the North and West, was its choice of governors of 
States. A remarkable group of men, soon to be known 

as the “ war go'^ernors,” — Washburn of Maine, Fairbanks The 
of Vermont, Goodwin of New Hampshire, Andrew (p. 787) “ 
of Massachusetts, Sprague of Rhode Island, Buckingham 
(p. 788) of Connecticut, Morgan (p. 790) of New York. ’ , 
Olden of New Jersey, Curtin of Pennsylvania, Dennison 
of Ohio, Morton (p. 790) of Indiana, Yates of Illinois,^ 

Blair of Michigan, Randall of Wisconsin, Kirkwood of 
Iowa, and Ramsey of Minnesota,— held the executive 
powers of the Northern States in 1861-62. Some of these 
governors, such as Andrew and Buckingham, as they saw 
the struggle come nearer, went so far as to order the pur- 
chase of warlike material for their States on their private 
responsibility, and their action saved days of tinfc. And 
at all times they were admirably prompt, mothodicat, clear- 
lighted; and intensely devoted to their one duty. 

260 . The little army of the United States had been 
almost put out of consideration ; wherever its detachments 
could be found in the South they were surroui^ied and 
forced to surrender and to be transferred to the North. 

After secession, and in some of the States even before it, 
the forts, arsenals, mints, custom-houses, ship-yards, andi 
public property of the United States had been seifed by 
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Sewure authority of the State, and these were held until trans- 
. ferred to the new Confederate States organization. In 
States months of 1861 the authority of the United 

property. States was paralysed in seven States, and in at least 
seven more its future authority seemed of very doubtful 
duration. 

Position 261. Only a few forts, of all the magnificent structures 
of the ;^ith which the nation had dotted the Southern coast, 
remain- remained to it— the forts near Key West, Fortress Monroe 
® at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay, Fort Pickens at Pen- 
sacola, and Fort Sumter in Charleston harbour. Both the 
last-named were beleaguered by hostile batteries, but the 
administration of President Buchanan, intent on main- 
taining the peace until the new administration should 
come in, instructed their commanding othcera to refrain 
from any acts tending to open conflict. The Federal 
officers, therefore, were obliged to look idly on while 
every preparation was made for their destruction, and 
even while a vessel bearing supplies for Fort Sumter was 
driven back by the batteries between it and the sea. 

Slavery 262. The divergence between the two sections of the 
and (lis- QQ^nt^y had thus passed into disunion, and was soon to 
pass into open hostility. The legal recognition of the 
custom of slavery, acting upon and reacted upon by every 
step in their economic development and every ditforcnce 
in their natural characteristics, surroundings, and institu- 
tions, had carried North and South further and faster 
apart, until the elements of a distinct nationality had 
appeared in the latter. Slavery had had somewhat the 
same effect on the South that democracy had had on the 
colonies. In the latter case the aristocracy of the mother 
country had made a very feeble struggle to maintain the 
unity of its empire. It remained to be seen, in the Amer- 
ican case, whether democracy would do better. 

X. THE CIVIL war; 18G1-6.'). 

263. Secession had taken away many of the men who 
had for years managed the Federal Government, and who 
understood its workings. Lincoln’s party was in power for 
the first time ; his officers were new to the routine of Fed- 
eral administration ; and the circumstances with which they 
were called upon to deal were such as to daunt any spirit. 

Embar- The Government had become so nearly bankrupt in the 
rassmeiita closing days of Buchanan’s administration that it had 
Govern- escaped by paying double interest, and that by the 
ni.*nt. special favour of the New York banks, which obtained in 
return the appointment of l)ix as secretary of the treasury. 
The army had been almost broken up by captures of men 
and material and by re.signations of competent and trusted 
officers. The navy had come to such a pass that, in 
February 18G1, a hou.se committee reported that only two 
vessels, one of twenty, the other of two guns, were avail- 
able for the defence of the entire Atlantic coast. And, to 
•complicate all difficulties, a horde of clamorous office- 
seekers crowded Wa.shington. 

264. Before many weeks of Lincoln’s administration had 
' passed, the starting of an expedition to provision Fort 

Sumter brought on an attack by the batteries around the 
fort, and, after a bombardment of hours, the fort sur- 
Surrender rendered (April 14, 1861). It is not necessary to rehearse 
Sumter famjtiar story of the outburst of feeling which followed 
Riring^ this event and the proclamation of rre.sident Lincoln call- 
in the ing for volunteers, the mustering of men, the eagerness of 
North. States, cities, and villages to hurry volunteers forward and 
to supply money to their own Government in its need. 
The 75,pOO volunteers called for were supplied three or 
four times over, and those who were refused felt the 
, refusal as a personal deprivation. 

. 26C1 There had been some belief in the South that the 

Nortn-West would take no part in the impending conflict, 
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and that its people could be persuaded to keep up friendly The 
relations with the new nationality until the final treaty of 
peace should establish all the fragments of the late Union * 
upon an international basis. In the spring months of 
1861 Douglas, who had long been denounced as the tool 
of the Southern slave-holders, was spending the closing 
days of life in expressing the determination ^f the North- 
West that it would never submit^ to •have#* a line of 
emstom-houses ” between it and the ocean. *^Thi batteries 
which Confederate authority ^as erecting^on the banks of 
the Mississippi were fuel to the flame. Far-eff California, 
which had been considered neutral by all parties, pro- 
nounced as unequivocally for the national authority. 

266. The shock of arms put an end to opposition in the “ Follow- 
South as well. The peculiar isolation of life in the South 
precluded the more ignorant voter from any comparisons 

of the power of his State with any other; to ikn it was 
almost inconceivable that his State should own or have a 
superior. The better educated men, of wider experience, 
had been trained to think State spNTereignty* the founda- 
tion of civil liberty, and, when their State spoke, they 
felt bound to follow their State.” The president of the 
Confederate States issued his call for m^n, and it was also 
more than tnet. On both sides (ft the line arm^d men 
were hurrying to a meeting. 

267. Lincoln’s call for troops met with, an angly recep- 
tion wherever the doctrine of State sovereignty f^ad a foot- 
hold. The governors of the border States (§ 257) gene- The bordei 
rally returned it with a refusal to furnish any troops. Two states. 
State.s, North Carolina and Arkansa.s, seceded and joined 

the Confederate States. In two others* Virginia and 
Tenne.ssee, the State politicians formed “ military leagues ” 
with the Confederacy, allowing Confederate troops to take 
possession of the States, and then submitted the question 
of secession to “popular vote.” The secession of these 
States was thus accomplished, and Richmond became the 
Confederate capital. The same process was attempted in 
Missouri, but failed, and the State remained loyal. The 
politician class in Maryland and Kentucky took the extra- 
I ordinary course of attempting to maintain neutrality ; but 
the growing power of the Federal Government soon enabled 
the people of the two States to resume control of their 
governments and give consistent support to the Union. 
Kentucky, however, had troops in the Confodetate armies ; 
and one of her citizens, the late vice-president, Jqhn C. 
Breckinridge, left his place in the senate and became an 
officer in the Confederate service. Delaware cast her lot 
from the first with the Union. • . 

268. The first blood of the war was shed in Lbe streets Civil war. 
of Baltimore, when a mob attempted to stop Massachusetts 
troops on their waj^ to Washington (April 19). Fof a 

time there was difficulty in getting troops through Mary- 
land because of the active hostility of a part of its people, 
but this was overcome, and the national ca'pital was made 
secure. The Confederate lines had been pushed up to 
Manassas Junction, about 30 miles from Washington. 

When Congress, called into special session By the president 
for July 4, ca^ie together, the outline of the Confederate 
States had been fixed. Th«ir line of defence held the left 
bank of the Potomac from I^ortress Monroe nearly to 
Washington ; thence, at a distance ‘of some 36 miles from 
the river, to Harper’s Ferry ; thence through the mountains 
of western Virginia and the southern part of J^entuckV, 
crossing the Mississippi a little below Cairo; thence 
through southern Missouri to the eastern border of 
Kansas ; and thence south-west through Jhe Indian Terri- 
tory and along the ‘northern boundary of Texas to the 
Rio Grande. The length of the line, including also the 
Atlantic and Culf coasts, has been estimated at 11,000 
miles. The territory within it comprised kboufi 800,000 
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square miles, with a population of over 9,000,000 and 
great natural resources. Its cotton was almost essential 
to the manufactories of the wdrld; in exchange for it 
every munition of war could be procured; and it was 
The hardly possible to blockade a coast over 3000 miles in 
blockade, lepgth, dh which the blockading force had but one 
port of refuge, and that about the middle of the line. 
Nevertheldss President Lincoln issued his proclamation 
announchig the blockade of the ^uthcrn coast, a procla- 
mation from President *Darvi8 appearing with it, offering 
letters of mftrque and reprisal against the commerce of the 
United States to private vessels. The news brought out 
proclamations of neutrality from Great Britain and France, 
and, according to subsequent decisions of the Supreme 
Court, made the struggle a civil war, though the minority 
held thaLthis did not occur legally until the Act of Con- 
gress of* July 13, 1861, authorizing the president, in case 
of insurreetjon, to shut up ports and suspend commercial 
intercourse ^with the^inhabitants of the revolted district. 

269. The president found himself compelled to assume 
powers newr granted to the executive authority, trusting 
to the subsequent action of Congress to validate his action. 
He h^ to raise and ^upport armies and na\ies ; ho even 
had to authorize seizures of necessary property, of rail- 
road aiyl telegraph lines, arrests of suspected persons, and 
Siwpeii* the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus in certain 
iion of districts.* Congress supported him, and proceeded in 1863 
* to give the president power to suspend the writ anywhere 
iorpus. the .United States, which he proceeded to do (S 115). 
The Supreme ^ourt, after the war, decided that no branch 
, of the Government had power to suspend the writ in 
districts where the courts were open, — that the privilege 
of the writ might be suspended as to persons properly 
involved in the war, but that the writ was still to issue, 
the court deciding whether the person came within the 
classes to whom the suspension applied. This decision, 
however, did not come until “arbitrary arrests,” as they 
were called, had been a feature of the entire war. A 
similar suspension of the writ took place in the Con- 
federate States. 

Ctafress. 270. When Congress met (July 4, 1861), the absence of 
Southern members had made it heavily Republican. It 
decided to ^consider no business but that connected with 
the war, authorized a loan and the raising of 500,000 
volunteers, and made confiscation of property a penalty 
of rebellion. While it was in session the first serious 
Bull Run. battle of the war — Bull Ruif, or Manassas — took place 
(Julji 21), afld resulted in the defeat of the Federal army. 
Both ttrraies were as yet so ill-trained that the victors 
gained nothing from their succes% In the west the 
Wilson’s battle of Wilson’s Creek, near Springfield, Mo. (August 10), 
Creek, was either a drawn battle or a Confederate victory; but 
here also the victors rather lost than gained ground after 
Hatteras it. The captures ftf Fort Hattefas, N.C. (August 29), and 
and Port port Royal, S.C. (November 7), gave the blockading fleets 
Royal. important l;iarbours of refuge. The over-zealous action 

The of a naval officer in taking the Confederate envoys Mason 
“Trent" and Slidell out of a British mail-steamer tailing between 
two neutral ports almost irou^ht about a collision between 
the United^ States and Great Britain in November. But 
the American precedent were all against the United States 
172), and the envoys were given up. 

Army 271. GenerarM^Clellan (p. 789), ^ the early months of 
of the the war, had Iqfl a force of Western troops across the 
Potomac, qij'q entered western Virginia, and beaten the 

Confederate armies in several battles. After the battle 
of Bull Run he was called t# WSshington and put in 
comfhand of al^ the armfbs on the retirement of Scott. 
His genius fo| organization,* and the unbounded confidence I 
of the pJhple in him, enabled him to form the droops at 
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and near Washington into the first great army of the war 
— the army of the Potomac. It was held, however, too 
much in idleness to suit the eagerness of the people and 
the administration; and the dissatisfaction grew louder as 
the winter of 1861-62 passed away without any forward 
movement (§ 284). 

272. If the army was idle, Congress was not. The 
broad-construction tendencies of the party showed them- 
selves more plainly as the war grew more serious ; there 
was an increasing disposition to cut every knot by legisla- 
tion, with less regard to the constitutionality of the legis- 
lation. A paper currency, commonly known as “green- Papir 
backs,” was adopted and made legal tender (February 25, currency. 
1862). The first symptoms of a disposition to attack 
slavery appeared : slavery was prohibited in the District Slavery, 
of Columbia and the Territories; the army was forbidden 

to surrender escaped slaves to their owners; and slaves of 
insurgents were ordered to be confiscated. In addition to 
a Homestead Act, giving public lands to actual settlers at 
reduced rates (§ 200), Congress began a further develop- 
ment of the system of granting public lands to railway 
corporations. 

273. The railway system of the United States was but Railways 
twenty years old in 1850 (§ 230), but it had begun to 
assume some consistency. The day of short and discon- 
nected lines had passed, and the connexions which were 

to develop into railway systems had appeared. Consoli- 
dation of smaller companies had begun ; the all-rail route 
across the State of New York was made up of more than 
a dozen original companies at its consolidation in 1853. 
The»Krie Railway was formed in 1851 ; and another western 
route — the Pennsylvania — was formed in 1854. These 
were at least the germs of great trunk lines (§ 312). The 
cost of American railways has been only from one-half to 
one-fourth of the cost of European railways; but an invest- 
ment in a far western railway in 1850-60 was an extra- 
hazardous risk. Not only did social conditions make any 
form of business hazardous ; the new railway often had to 
enter a territory bare of population, and there create its 
own towns, farms, and traffic. Whether it could do so was 
so doubtful as to make additional inducements to capital 
necessary. The means attempted by Congress in 1850, in 
the case of the Illinois Central Railroad, was to grant Land 
public lands to the corporation, reserving to the United 
States the alternate sections. The expectation was that 
the railway, for the purpose of building up traffic, would 
sell lands to actual settlers at low rates, and that the value 
of the reserved lands would thus be increased. At first 
grants were made to the KStates for the benefit of the cor- 
porations; the Act of 1862 made the grant directly to the 
corporation. 

274. The vital military and political necessity of an Tlj« * 
immediate railway connexion with the Pacific coast wa% Pacific , 
hardly open to doubt in 1862 ; but the necessity hardly 
justified the terms which were offered and taken. The 
Union Pacific Railroad was incorporated; the United States i 
Government was to issue to it bonds, on the completion 

of each 40 miles, to the amount of $16,000 per mile, to 
be a first mortgage ; through Utah and Nevada, the aid 
was to be doubled, and for some 300 miles of ^lountain 
building to be trebled ; and, in addition to this, alternate 
sectioi^ of Ifyid were granted. The land-grant system, 
thus begun, was carried on in the cases of a large number 
of other roads, the largest single grants being those of 

47.000. 000 acres to the Northern Pacific (186^ and of 

42.000. 000 to the Atlantic and Pacific line (1866;. 

275. Specie payments had been suspended almost every- Prices is 
where towards the end of 1861 ; but the price of ggld waa^f^per. 
but 102 5 at the beginning*of 1862. About Mayite price* 

in paper currency began to rise. It touched 170 during 
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the next year, and 285 in 1864 ; but the real price prob- 
ably never went much above 250. As gold rose, specie 
disappeared. Other articles felt the influence in currency 
prices. Mr D, A. Wells, in 1866, estimated that prices 
and rents had risen 90 per cent, since 1861, while wages 
had not risen more than 60 per cent. 

Tariff and 276. The duties on imports were driven higher than the 

internal Morrill tariff had ever contemplated (§ 258). The average 

taxation which had been 18 per cent, on dutiable articles and 

12 per cent, on the aggregate in 1860-61, rose, before the 
end of the war, to nearly 50 per cent, on dutiable articles 
and 35 per cent, on the aggregate. Domestic manu- 
factures sprang into new life under such hothouse en- 
couragement ; every one who had spare wealth converted 
it into manufacturing capital. The probability of such a 
result had been the means of getting votes for an increased 
tariff ; free-traders had voted for it as well as protection- 
ists. For the tariff was only a moans of getting capital 
into positions in which taxation could be applied to it, 
and the “internal revenue” taxation was merciless beyond 
precedent. The annual increase of wealth from capital 
was then about $550,000,000 ; the internal revenue taxa- 
tion on it ro^e in 1866 to $310,000,000, or nearly 60 per 
cent. Even after the war the taxation was kept up un- 
flinchingly until the reduction of the national debt had 
brought it to a point where it was evidently at the mercy 
of time (§ 322). 

Bonds. 277. The stress of all this ii[)on the poor must have been 
great, but it was relieved in part by the bond-system on 
which the war was conducted (§ 322). While the armies 
and navies were shooting off large blocks of the crops of 
1880 or 1890, work and wages were abundant for all who 
were competent for them. It is true, then, that the poor 
paid most of the cost of the war ; it is also true that the 
poor had shared in that anticipation of the future which 
had been forced on the country, and that, when the drafts 
on the future came to be redeemed, it was done mainly 
by taxation on luxuries. The destruction of a Northern 
railroad meant more work for Northern iron mills and 
their workmen. The destruction of a Southern road was 
an unmitigated injury ; it had to be made good at onco^ 
by paper issues ; the South could make no drafts on the 
future, by bond issues, for the blockade had put cotton 
out of the game, and Southern bonds were hardly sale- 

Pftfier able. Every expense had to be met by paper issues ; each 
issue forced prices higher; every rise in prices called 
for an increased issue of paper, with increased effects for 
evil. A Rebel War-CAerks Diary gives the following as 
the prices in the Richmond market for May 1864 : — 
“Boots, $200 ; coats, $350; pantaloons, $100; shoes, 
$1 25 ; flour, $275 per barrel ; meal, $60 to $80 per bushel ; 
bacon, $9 per pound ; no beef in market ; chickens, $30 
per pair ; shad, $20 ; potatoes, $25 per bushel ; turnip 
greens, $4 per peck; white beans, $4 per quart or $120 
per bushel ; butter, $15 per pound ; lard same ; wood, $50 
per cord.” How the rise in salaries and wages, always far 
slower than other prices, could meet such prices as these, 
one must be left to imagine. It can only be said that 
most of the burden was really sustained by the women of 
the Soutlf.’ 

Ilanofac- 2^8. Me complete Jack of manufactures told heavily 
against the South from the beginning. ^As men were 
drawn from agriculture in the North and West, the in- 
creased demand for labour was shaded off into an increased 
demand for agricultural machinery (§ 231) ; every in- 
creased percentage of power in reaping-machines liberated 
^ 80 many men for service at the front. The reaping- 
,machirve8 of the South — the slaves — were incapable of any 
such hnprovement, and, besides, required the presence of 
a portion of the possible flghting-men at home to watch 
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them. There is an evident significance in the exemption 
from military duty in the Confederate States of “one 
agriculturist on such farm, where there is no white male 
adult not liable to duty, employing 15 able-bodied slaves 
between ten and fifty years of age.” But, to the honour 
of the enslaved race, no insurrection* took place. « 

279. The pressing need for men in the arrily made theConfede- 
Confederate Congress utterly uiiablef to vitnstand the rate Con- 
growth of executive po-^er. Its bills were* prepared ^y^^^dent 
the cabinet, and the action of Congress was quite per-^ 
functory. The suspension of the writ of Aabeas corpus; and 

the vast powers granted to President Davis, or assumed 
by him under the plea of military necessity, with the 
absence of a watchful and well-informed public opinion, 
made the Confederate Government by degrees almost a 
despotism. It was not until the closing montbj of the 
war that the expiring Confederate Congress mustered up 
courage enough to oppose the president’s will. . The organ- 
ized and even radical opposition to tha war in #the North, 
the meddlesomeness of Congress and its “ committees on 
the conduct of the war,” were no doubt unpleasant to 
Lincoln ; but they carried the country tj^rough the crisis 
without the efiects visible in the Sou/h. c 

280. Another act of Federal legislation — the National National 
Bank Act— should be mentioned here, as it was,, closely hanking 
connected with the sale of bonds (Febru&ry 25^ 1863). 

The banks were to be organized, and, on depositing United ,, 

States bonds at Washington, were to be permitted to issue 
notes up to 90 per cent, of the value of the bonds deposited. 

As the redemption of the notes is thus assured, they circu- 
late without question all over the United States. By a • 
subsequent Act the remaining State bank circulation was 
taxed out of existence. The national banks are still in 
operation ; but the disappearance of United States bonds 
threatens their continuance. • 

281. At the beginning of 1862 the lines of demarcation Admission 
between the two powers bad become plainly marked. The 
x^'cstern part of Virginia had separated itself from the^^*^^"’®* 
parent State, and was admitted as a State (1863) under 

the name of West Virginia. It was certain that Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri had been saved to the 
Union, and that the battle was to be fought out in the 
territory to the south of them. In the vest Grant 
(p. 788), commanding a part of Buell’s general forces, 
moved up the Tginessee river and broke the centrp Of the 
long Confederate line by the capture of Forts Henry and Forts 
Donelson (February 1862). The collapse of the 
federate line opened the way for the occupation of almost 
all western Tennessee, including its capital, and the ’theatre 
of war was moved far forward to the southern boundary^of 
the State, an advance of fully 200 miles into the heart 
of the Confederacy. It had been shown already that the 
successful officers were to, be those from W^st Point ; but 
even they were getting their first experience in the handling 
of large masses of men. Grant and Sherman owed a part 
of that experience to the military genius of the Confederate 
commander, Albert S. Johnston, whoso sudden attack on 
their army at 'Pittsburgh landing (April 6) brought on Pittsburgh 
the first great battle of the war. • The Federal forces held Landing, 
out stubbornly until the arrival of ^uell’s adyance guard 
relieved the pressure, and the Confederates were driven 
back to Corinth, with the heavy loss of their commander, 
who had been mortally wounded. Steady advaned^ brought 
the Union armies to Corinth, an importatt railroad centre, Corinth, 
in June ; and the Mississippi was opened up as far as 
Memphis by these successes of the armies and by the 
hard fighting of the gunbOats at Island Number Ten and 
other places. At the northern' boundary of the State of 
Mississippi the Union advance stopped for 
what had been gained was held. , 
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282. At the same time the Mississippi was opened in 
part from below. A great naval expedition under Far- 
ragut and Porter, with a land force under Butler, sailing 
from Fort Monroe, came to the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Farragu^ ran past the forts above the mouth of the river. 

New' £»nk the ironclads ty^hich met him, and captured New 
Orleans. Orleans (ifpril ^25). The land forces then took possession 
of it an3 the forts, while the fleet cleared the river of 
obstacles aild Confedejate vesseiff as far as Port Hudson 
apd Vicksbjiirgh, where thS Confederate works were situated 
on bluffs too high for a naval attack. 

283. The energy of the combatants had already brought 
ironclad vessels to the test which they had not yet met 
elsewhere, that of actual combat. Western ingenuity had 
produced a simple and excellent type of river ironclad by 
cutting down river steamers and plating them with railroad 
or other iron. The type needed for the rougher Eastern 
waters wa» different, and the Confederates converted the 

The frigate “ Merrimao^’' captured at Norfolk, into an ironclad 

“ of a more sea going typo. The battle between her and 

the “ Motiitor (March 8), in Hampton Roads, was inde- 
tuac.” cisivc ; but the,“ Merrimac was driven back to Norfolk, 
the yockade and the cities of the Atlantic coast, which 
had seemed to be at its mercy, were saved, and the day 
of woolen war-vessels was seen to bo over. Before the 
end of the fallowing year there were 75 ironclads in the 
, Unitcd*8tates navy ; the number of vessels had increased 
to 588, with 4443 guns and 35,000 men. 

The pen- 284, The hundred miles between Washington and Rich- 
insular niond aro crossed by numberless streams, flowing south- 
paign. offering strong defensive positions, of which the 

Confederates had taken advantage. M‘Clellan (§ 271) 
therefore wished to move his army to Fort Monroe and 
attack Richmond from that point, on the ground of Corn- 
• Wallis’s campaign of 1781. He believed that such a 
movement would force the Confederate armies away from 
Washington to meet him. The administration, believing 
that such a movement would only open the way for the 
enemy to capture Washington — a more valuable prize than 
Richmond— gave directions that a part of McClellan's 
force, under M ‘Dowell, should take the overland route as 
far as Fredericksburgh, while the rest, under M‘Clellan, 
were moving up the peninsula towards Richmond ; and 
that, as the enemy withdrew to meet the latter, a junction 
of tile, two divisions should take place, ,so as to carry out 
M‘Clellan’s plans without uncovering Washington. But a 
month was spent in besieging Yorktown; when the attempt 
was^ijade to form the junction with M‘Dowell it involved 
the separation of the two wings by the little river Chick- 
fijiominy ; and in May the spring tains turned the little 
stream into a wide river, and the army was divided. 
Joseph E. Johnston, the Confederate commander, at once 
Seven attacked the. weaker wing at Sgven Pines and Fair Oaks, 
Pines but was beaten,* and was himself wounded and com- 
pelled to leave the service for a time. This event gave 
his place to Robert E. Lee, whose only military service 
in the war up to this time had been a failure in western 
Virginia. He was now ta begin, in conjunction with 
Thomas J. StonewaH ”) Jackson, a series of brilliant 
campaignsi , 

Jack- 285. From Staunton, 100 miles west of Richmond, the 
son’s , Shenandoah valley extends north-east to the Potomac, 
whence ^here is an easy march of lb miles south-east to 
Washington. Jackson struck the Union forces in the 
vallex, drove them to the Potomac, and excited such 
alarm in Washhigton that M‘Doweirs troops were hastily 
withdrawn from Fredericksbifrgh. Having thus spoiled 
M‘Clellan’8 plan of junction, and taken some 40,000 men 
from hi^ji, Jackson hurried to Richmond. Leg met him 
on the north of the Chickahominy, and the two armies 
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attacked M‘Clellan’8 right wing at Gaines’s Mill, and cut 
the connexion between it and its base of supplies on the 
York river (Juno 26). Unable to reunite his wings and 
regain his base, M‘Clellan was forced to draw his right 
wing south, and attempt to establish another base on the 
James river, Leo and Jackson followed hard on his 
retreat, and the “ seven days’ battles ” were the most The 
desperate of the war up to this time, the principal battles “ seven 
being those of Savage’s Station (June 29), Glendale (June „ 
30), and Malvern Hill (July 1). The last ended the series, ^ 
for M‘Clellan had reached the James, and his army had , 
flxed itself in a position from which it could not bo driven. 

286. Pope hod succeeded M‘DowelI, and Jackson at- Pope’s 
tacked and beat him on the battle ground of Bull Run 
(August 29), driving his army towards Washington. 
M‘Clellan was at once recalled to defend the capital. As 

he withdrew from the peninsula, Lee joined Jackson, and 
the whole Confederate army, passing to the north-west of 
Washington, began the first invasion of the North. As it 
passed through the mountains of north-western Maryland, 
the army of the Potomac, which had been brought up 
through Maryland in pursuit, reached its rear, and forced 
it to turn and fight the battle of Antietam, or Sharps- Antlotani, 
burgh, September 17. Both sides claimed the victory, 
but Lee was compelled to recross the Potomac to his 
former position. M‘Clellan was blamed for the slowness 
of his pursuit and was removed, Burnside (p. 788) becom- 
ing his successor. The only great event of his term of 
command was his attempt to storm the heights behind 
Fredericksburgh (December 13) and the terrible slaughter Freder- 
of *his defeat. Hooker was then put in his place. The 
year 1862 thus closed with the opposing armies in about 
the same positions as at the beginning of the war. 

287. At the beginning of the war the people and 
leaders of the North had not desired to interfere with 
slavery, but circumstances had been too strong for them. 

Lincoln had declared that he meant to save the Union as 
he best could, — by preserving slavery, by destroying it, or 
by destroying part and preserving part of it. J ust after the 
battle of Antietam ho issued his proclamation calling on The 
the revolted States to return to their allegiance before the Ernanri- 
following January 1, otherwise their slaves would bo 
declared free men. No State returned, and the threatened 
declaration was issued January 1, 1863. As president 
Lincoln could issue no such declaration ; as commander-in- 
chief of the armies and navies of the United States he 
could issue directions only as to the territory within his 

lines ; but thS Emancipation Proclamation applied only to 
territory outside of his lines. It has therefore been 
debated whether the proclamation was in reality of any 
force. It may fairly be taken as an announcement of the 
policy which was to guide the army, and as a declaration 
of freedom taking effect as the lines advanced. At if! I 
events, this was its exact effect. Its international import- 
ance was far greater. The locking up of the world’s . 
source of cotton-supply had been a general calamity, anif 
the Confederate Government and people had steadily , 
expected that the English and French Governments, or at 
least one of them, would intervene in the war for the 
purpose of raising the blockade and releasing thi Southern 
cotton. The conversion of the struggle into a* crusade 
against slavery made intervention impossible for Govern- 
ments whose peoples had now a controlling influence on 
their policy and intelligence enough to understand the • 
issue which had now been mada • 

288. Confederate agents in England were numerous and Confefle- 
active. Taking advantage of every loophole in the Britislwate 
Foreign Enlistment Act, jihey built and sent to^ea the 
“ Alabama ” and “ Florida,’' which for a time almost drove ^^*^*** 
American commerce from the ocean. Whenever the^ were 

xxin. -- 9g 
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closely pursued by United States vessels they took refuge 
in neutral ports until a safe opportunity occurred to put 
to sea again. Another, the ‘‘Georgia,” was added in 
1863. All three were destroyed in 1864,— the “ Florida ” 
by a violation of Brazilian neutrality, the “ Georgia ” after 
an attempt to transfer her to neutral owners, and the 
“ Alabama ” after a brief sea-fight with the “ Kearsarge,” off 
Cherbourg (June 19). Confederate attempts to have iron- 
clads equipped in England and France were unsuccessful. 

289 . In the west (§ -281) Bragg (p. 788), now in com- 
, mand of the Confederate forces, turned the right of the 
Union line in southern Tennessee, and began an invasion 
of Kentucky about the time when Leo was beginning his 
invasion of the North. Carrying off much booty, he 
retired into Tennessee. Towards the end of the year 
Kosccrans moved forward from Nashville to attack him. 
Mur- The armies met at Murfreesboro', and fought a drawn 
Uees- battle during the last day of the year 1862 and the first 
boro’. January 1863. The western armies were 

now in four parts, — that of Rosecrans near Murfreesboro', 
that of Grant near Corinth, that of Schofield in Missouri 
and Arkansas, and that of Ranks in Louisiana. The com- 
plete opening of the ^lississippi being the great object, 
the burden of the work fell to Grant, who was nearest the 
Vicks- river. Vicksburgh was the objective point, and Grant at 
burgh, brst attempted to take it from the opposite or western 
bank of the river. Failing here, he moved south to a 
favourable point for crossing, and used the river fleet to 
transfer his army to the eastern bank. He was now on 
the Vicksburgh side of the river. J. E. Johnston was 
north-east of him, at Jackson, with a weaker army ; the 
bulk of the Confederate forces was at or near Vicksburgh, 
under Pemberton. Johnston wanted no siege of Vicks- 
burgli ; Pemberton wanted no junction with Johnston, 
which might cost him the glory of defeating Grant ; and 
Grant solved their difficulty for them. Moving north-east 
he struck Johnston’s army near Jackson, beat it, and drove 
it out of any i)ossibility of junction. He then turned 
westward, fighting several sharp battles as he went, and 
late in May he had Pemberton shut up in Vicksburgh. 
His lines were maintained for six weeks, and then (July 
4, 1863) the finest Confederate army in the west sur- 
Port ‘ rendered. Port Hudson surrendered to Banks five days 
lIudKon. later : the Mississippi was opened from end to end, and 
^ f 'u the Confederacy was cleft in twain. From this time com- 
Nlissis- uuinication between the two parts of the Confederate 
States became increasingly more difficult, and the transfer 
of supplies from the rich country west of the Mississippi 
was almost at an end. There was little further fighting to 
the west of the great river, except an intermittent guerilla 
* warfare and the defeat of Banks’s expedition against north- 
western Louisiana early in 1864. When the war ceased 
iff the east, the isolated western half of the Confederacy 
fell with it. 

• 290 . While Grant was besieging Vicksburgh, Rose- 

crans had begun to move from the eastern end of the 
^ c Union line in Tennessee against Bragg at Chattanooga. 
He drove Bragg through the place, and a dozen miles 
^ beyond it into Georgia. Here the Confederate array 
Chicka* took posi/on behind Chickamauga creek, and inflicted a 
mauga. complete defeat upon the pursuing Union forces (September 
19-20, 1863). Thomas covered the rear stubbornly, and 
^ secured a safe retreat into Chattanooga, but the posses- 
’ sion of the mountains around the place enabled Bragg to 
cut off almost all roads of further retreat and establish a 
siege of Chattanooga. Bragg was so confident of success 
-that he detached a part of his army, under Longstreet, 
to beside Knoxville, in eastern Tennessee. Grant was 
. ordered to take command at Chattanooga, and went 
thithdr, taking Sherman and others of the officers who 
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had taken part in his Vicksburgh campaign. He soon 
opened new routes of comipunication to the rear, supplied 
and reinforced his army, and began to prepare for the 
storming of the mountains before him. His assaults on 
Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge (Novenjber 23- Lookout 
25) were among the most dramatic a'nd successful of the 
war. Bragg was driven out of all his position^ and back 
to Dalton, where Davis was compelled ‘by tho complaints judge, 
of his people to remove him, and appoint J. E. Johnston 
his successor. Longstreet brokS up the stegq of Knox- 
ville, and made good his retreat across the mountains into 
Virginia to join Lee. 

291 . The army of the Potomac, under Hooker, kept 
its place near Fredericksburgh (§ 286) until May 1863. 

Hooker then began a movement across the Rapidan to- 
wards Richmond, and was defeated in the bfjtlo of 
Chancellorsville (May 2-3). The victorious army suffered Channel- 
the severest of losses in the death of Jackson, but this did lorsville. 
not check Leo's preparations for a second invawjon of the 
North, which began the next month. As his array moved 
northwards, very nearly on the route which it l]ad followed 

the year before, the army of the Potomatv held a parallel 
cour.se through Maryland and into fPenhsylvania. < The 
Confederate forces penetrated farther than in 1862; their 
advance came almost to Harrisburgh, and threv the 
neighbouring Northern cities into great alarm ; 4)at the 
pursuing army, now under Meade (p. 790), met Lee at „ 
Gettysburgh (July 1-3) and defeated hinr. The Con- r.ettys- 
fedcrate army, assaulting its enemy in very strong- posi- 
tions, suffered losses which were almost inseparable, and 
it was never again quite the same army as before Gettys- • 
burgh. Some Northern critics wore inclined to think that 
Lee's former successes had really been due to Jackson's 
genius, and that he had lost his power in losing Jackson. 

The campaign of 1864 was to prove the contrary. The • 
customary retreat brought the two armies back to very 
nearly the same positions which they had occupied at the 
beginning of the war, the Rappahannock flowing between 
them. Here they remained until the following spring. 

292 . The turning-point of the war was evidently iii the The cur- 
early days of July 1863, when tho victories of Vicksburgh 

and Gettysburgh came together. The national Govern- 
ment had at the beginning cut the Confederate States down 
to a much smaller area than might well have been ex- 
pected ; its armieff had pushed the besieging lines foi^into 
the hostile territory, and had held the ground which they 
had gained ; and the war itself had developed a class of 
generals who cared less for the conquest of territory than 
for attacking and destroying the opposing armies. The 
great drafts on the future which the credit of the Federal 
Government enabled the North to make gave it also a 
startling appearance of prosperity ; so far from feeling the 
war, it was driving production of every kind to a higher 
pitch that ever before. The cities began to show greater 
evidences of wealth, and new rich men appeared, many of 
them being the “ shoddy aristocracy,” who' had acquired 
wealth by mis-serving the Government, but more being able 
men who had gfasped tho sudden opportunities offered by 
the changes of affairs. , ' 

293 . The war had not merely ^ developed 0 improved 
weapons and munitions of war ; it had also spurred the 
people on to a more careful attention to th^ welfare of the « 
soldiers, the fighting «ien drawn from their own^umber. 

The Sanitary Commission, the Christian Commission, and 
other voluntary associations for the physical and ;noral 
care of soldiers received and disbursed v 6 ry large sums. 

The national Government Svas paying an average amejunt 
of $ 2 , 000,000 per day for the prosecution of the war, 
and, in spite of the severest taxation, the (febt^rew to 
$500,000,000 in June 1862, to twice that amount a year 
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later, to $1,700,000,000 in June 1864, and reached its 
maximum August 31, 1865,— $2,845,907,626. But this 
lavish expenditure was directSd with energy and judg- 
ment. The blockading fleets were kept in perfect order 
and with every condition of success. The railroad and 
telegraph were brought into systematic use for the first 
time in modern warfare. Late in 1863 Stanton, the 
secretarjf ol^ war, nnoved two corps of 23,000 men from 
Washiflgtoi to Chattanooga, 1^0 miles, in seven days. 
A year latei> he moved* another corps, 15,000 strong, 
from Tenftessce to Washington in eleven days, and within 
a month had collected vessels and transferred it to North 
Carolina. Towards the end of the war, when the capacity 
of the railrdad for war purposes had been fully learned, 
these sudden transfers of troops by the Federal Govern- 
ment %lmost neutralized the Confederate advantage of 
interior lines. 

294. Op the other hand, the Federal armies now held 
almost alj the* grgat Southern through lines of railroad, 
except the Georgia lines and those which supplied Lee 
from thi South (§ 296). The want of the Southern 
people wa5 merely growing in degree, not in kind. The 
Conscrip- conijpription, sweej^ng from the first, hac^, become omni- 
tion. vorous ; towards the end of the war every man between 
sevei^een and fifty-five was legally liable to service, and in 
practice the 6nly limit was physical incapacity. In 1863 
the F(?deral Government also was driven to conscription. 
The -first attempts, to carry it out resulted in forcible 
resistance in several places, the worst being the draft 
riots ” in New York (July), when the city was in the hands 
of the mob for several days. All the resistance was put 
down ; but exemptions and substitute purchases were so 
freely pe»‘mitted that the draft in the North had little effect 
except as a stimulus to the States in filling their quotas 
of volunteers by voting bounties. 

Grant and 295. Early in 1864 Grant (§ 290) was made lieutenant- 
Shermau. general, with the command of all the armies. He went 
to Washington to meet Lee, leaving Sherman to face 
Johnston at Dalton. Events had thus brought the two 
ablest of the Confederate generals opposite the two men 
who were the best product of the war on the Northern 
side. It remained to be seen whether Lee, with his army 
of northyrn Virginia, could resist the methods by which 
Grant and Sherman had won almost all the great table- 
land which occupies the heart of the ^country east of the 
Mississippi. And it remained to be seen, also, whether 
the reputation which Grant had won at a distance from 
tho j)olitichl atmosphere of Washington would not wither 
in his new position. It was necessary for him to take the 
verland route to Richmond, or ^noet M‘Clellan^s fate, 
le did not hesitate. Early in May 1864, with about 
twice as many men (125,000) as Lee, he entered the 
“ Wildernesg ” on the other side of the Rapidan. At the 
same time he Sent 30,000 men, 'under Butler, up the 
James river; but this part of his plan proved of com- 
paratively lUtle service. 

“Wilder- 296. Two weeks' hard fighting in the Wilderness and 
ness” at Spotsylvania CourOIouse (May »-l^), and four days 
-campaign, North Anna (^fay 23-27), with flank move- 

ments a| a means of forcing Lee out of positions too 
strong to be taken* from the front, brought the army of 
the Potomac to Cold Harbor, in the immediate defences 
of Ri(!hmon(f. One assault, bloodily repulsed, showed 
that there was no thoroughfare in this direction. Leo 
had so diligently prepared that his position became stronger 
as h*e was driven into greater concentration ; and Grant 
began to move along the eastern face of the line of Con- 
federate fortiftcations, sfi^iking at them as he passed them, 
but fin^inj no weak spot. As he crossed the James river 
and reached J^etersburgh, he came at last info dangerous 
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proximity to the railroads which brought Lee’s supplies Peters- 
from the South — the Weldon Railroad, running directly 
south, the Danville Railroad, running south-west, and the 
Southside Railroad, running west. At this end of his 
line, therefore, Lee kept the best part of his troops, and 
resisted with increasing stubbornness Grant’s efforts to 
carry his lines farther to the south-west or to reach the 
railroads. Resorting to the plan which had been so 
effective with M‘Clellan, he sent Early on a raid up the 
Shenandoah Valley, to threaten Washington (July). But 
Early was not Jackson, and he returned with no more 
success than the frightening of the authorities at Wash- • 
ington. Grant put Sheridan in command in the valley, 
and he beat Early at Cedar Creek (October), scattering 
his army for the remainder of the war. In August 
Grant succeeded in seizing a few miles of the Weldon 
Railroad ; but Lee brought his supplies in waggons round 
that portion held by Grant. Late in the year this was 
stopped by the destruction of some twenty miles of the 
road. Here Grant was himself stopped for the time. Lee 
had so taken advantage of every defensive position that 
Grant could not reach the nearer of the other two rail- 
roads without an advance of 15 miles, or the further one 
without a circuit of about 40 miles. The two armies 
remained locked until the following s[)ring. Grant, how- 
ever, was operating still more successfully elsewhere 
through Sherman. 

297. Sherman (§ 295) had moved on the same day as 
Grant (May 5). Johnston’s retreat was skilfully con-Jolm- 
ducted ; every position was held to the last moment ; and 

it* was not until the middle of July that Sherman had^^'^'*^^^ 
forced him back to his strongest lines of defence — those 
around Atlanta. The Confederate forces could not re- 
treat much beyond Atlanta, for the great central table- 
land here begins to fall into the plains which stretch to 
the Atlantic. Sherman liad now been brought so far 
from his base that the two armies were much more 
nearly on an equality than in May ; and Johnston was 
preparing for the decisive battle when Davis made Sher- 
man’s way clear. A feature in Davis’s conduct of the 
war bad been his extraordinary tendency to favouritism. 

He had been forced to take Johnston as commander in 
Georgia ; and the widespread alarm caused by Johnston’s 
inexplicable persistence in retreating gave him the excuse 
he desired. Ho removed Johnston (July 17), naming 
Hood (p. 789), a “fighting general,” as his successor. 

Before tho end of the month Hood had made three furious 
attacks on ^Sherman and been beaten in all of them. 

Moving around Atlanta, as Grant was doing around Peters- Atlanta, 
burgh, Sherman cut the supplying railroads, and at last was 
able to telegraph to Washington (September 2), “Atlanta 
is ours, and fairly won.” 

298. Hood, by the direct command of Davis, tl^pn 
adopted a course which led to the downfall of the Confed- 
eracy in the following spring. Moving from between 
Sherman and the open country, he set out for Tennessee ’ 
expecting to draw Sherman after him. Sherman sent 
Thomas (p. 790) to Nashville, called out the resources* 
of the North-West to support him, and left Hood to his 
march and his fate. Hood reached Nashville ; but in Na-slft ille, 
the middle of December Thomas burst out^^pon him, 
routed his army, and pursued it so vigorously that it 

never again reunited. One of the two great armies of 
the Confederacy had disappeared; and Sherman, with one 
of tho finest armies of the war, an army of 60,000 picked ' 
veteran troops, stood on the edge of the Georgiafraountains, 
without an organized force between him and the back of 
Lee’s army in Virginia. ^ • 

299. In the meantime* the presidential election of 18t)4 Election 
had taken place, resulting in the re-election of lincoln,*^!’ 
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with Andrew Johnson as vice-president. The Denio- 
cratic convention had declared that, after four years of 
failure to restore the Union by war, during which the 
constitution had been violated in all its parts under the 
plea of military necessity, a cessation of hostilities ought 
to be obtained, and had nominated M‘Clellan (p. 789) and 
Pendleton. Farragut’s victory in Mobile Bay (August 
5), by which he sealed up the last port, except Wilming- 
ton, of the blockade-runners, and the evidently staggering 
condition of the Confederate resistance in the east and 
the west, were the sharpest commentaries on the Demo- 
* cratic platform ; and its candidates carried only three of 
Admis' the twenty -five States which took part in the election. 

Sion of thirty-sixth State — Nevada— had been admitted in 

Nevaaa. 

Sherman’s 300 .’ Sherman began (November 16, 1864) the execu- 
luarch tion of his own plan, — to “ send back his wounded, make 
trough ^ ^vreck of the railroad, and, with his effective army, move 
and the through Georgia, smashing things to the sea.” He had 
Carolinas. been drawing supplies from a point 500 miles distant, 
over a single railroad. He now destroyed the railroad 
and the telegraph, cut off his communication with the 
North, and moved towards the Atlantic coast. The sea 
was reached on December 12, and Savannah was taken 
on the 20 th. Ho had threatened so many points, and 
kept the enemy in so much doubt as to his objects, that 
there had hardly been men enough in his front at any one 
time to make a skirmish line. On January 15, 1865, the 
army moved north from Savannah, through Columbia, to 
Fayetteville, N.C. The march had forced the evacuation 
of Charleston and the other coast cities, and their garri- 
sons had been put by Davis under command of Johnston 
as a last hope. Wilmington, which had been captured 
by a land and sea force on the day when Sherman left 
Savannah, was an opening for communication with Wash- 
ington ; and it would have been possible for Sherman, 
with Wilmington as a base, to crush Johnston at once. 
All that he cared to do was to hold Johnston where he 
was while Grant should begin his final attack on Lee. 

301 . During the opening days of March 1865 Sheridan, 
with a body of cavalry, moved from the Shenandoah 
Valley along the James river to a junction with Grant 
(§ 296). On the way he had ruined the canal and railroad 
communication directly west from Richmond, and had 
reduced Lee to dependence on the two railroads running 
south-west. Grant resumed his attempts to work his 
lines farther round to the south of Petersburgh; and, with 
each successful advance, Lee was compelled ^to lengthen 
his thin line of men. Sheridan was put in command on 
the extreme left ; he pushed forward to Five Forks, de- 
Forka. stroyod the Southside Railroad (April 1), and held his 
ground. Giving Lee time to lengthen his line to meet 
thi^s now danger, Grant gave the signal for a general 
advance the next day. It was successful everywhere; 
Petersburgh was taken, and Richmond the next day; 
I^avis and the other political leaders fled to North 
Carolina ; and Lee retreated westward, hoping to join 
Surrender 'Johnston. The pursuit was too hot, and he surrendered 
ofU'e. (April 9). All the terms of surrender named .by Grant 

' were generop : no private property was to be surrendered ; 

the men \yere even to retain their horses, “ because they 
would need them for the spring ploughing and fym- 
work ” ; and both officers and men were to be dismissed 
» on parole, not to be disturbed by the United States 

, Government so long as they preserved their parole and did 

not violate the laws. It should be stated, also, to Grant's 
honour that, when the politicians afterwards undertook to 
r^udiate some of the terms of surrender, he personally 
intbrvenef and used the power of' his own name to force 
UQ exac| fulfilment Johnston surrendered on much the 
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same terms (April 26), after an unsuccessful effort at a Surrender 
broader settlement. All organized resistance had now®^®^“" 
ceased ; Union cavalry werh ranging the South, picking up ® 
Government property or arresting leaders ; but it was not 
until May that the last detached parties of Confederates, 
particularly beyond the Mississippi, gave up the contest. . 

302 . Just after Lee's surrender President Lincoln died Death of 
by assassination (April 15), the theatrical efimo (5f a^half- Lincoln, 
crazed enthusiast. Even, this event did noL impel the 
American people to any vindictive use of dheir success 

for the punishment of individuals. In the h 5 at of the 
war, in 1862, Congress had so changed the criminal law 
that the punishment of treason and rebellion should no 
longer be death alone, but death or fine and irliprisonment. 

Even this modified punishment was not inflicted. There 
was no hanging for treason ; some of the leaders were im- 
prisoned for a time, but were never brought to trial.' The 
leader and president of the Confederate Statc§, is living 
(1887) quietly at his home in Mississippi; and^the vice- 
president, before his death, had returned to the Congress 
of the United States as an efficient and respected. member. 

303 . The armies of the Confederacy are supposed to 
have been at tl\eir strongest (700,000) ^t the beginning of The 
1863 ; and it is doubtful whether they contained 200,000 
men in March 1865. The dissatisfaction of the Soi^thern 
people at the manner in which Davis had 'managed the 
war seems to have been profound ; and it was onfy con- 
verted into hero-worship by the ill-adyised aption of the 
Federal Government in arresting and imprisoning ,hini. 
Desertion had become so common in 186,4, and the 
attempts of the Confederate Government to force the people • 
into the ranks had become so arbitrary, that the bottom 

of the Confederacy, the democratic elements which had 
given it all the success it had ever obtained, had dropped 
out of it before Sherman moved northward from Savannah ; * 

in some parts the people had really taken up arms against 
the conscripting officers. On the contrary, the numbers 
of the Federal armies increased steadily until March 1865, 
when they were a few hundreds over a million. As 
soon as organized resistance ceased, the disbanding of the 
men began; they were sent home at the rate of about 
300,000 a month, about 50,000 being retained in service 
as a standing army. The debt reached its maximum Co.st of 
August 31, 1865, amounting to S$2,845, 907, 626.56. Some 
$800,000,000 of revenue had also been spent mainly .du 
the war ; States, cities, counties, and towns had spent their 
own taxation and accumulated their own debts for war 
purposes ; the payments for pensions will probaliiy amouint 
to $1,500,000,000 in the end ; the expenses of the Con- 
federacy can never be lf,nown ; the property destroyed by ^ 
the Federal armies and by Confederate armies can hardly* 
bo estimated ; and the money value ($ 2 , 000 , 000 , 000 ) of the 
slaves in the South w^as wiped out by the war. Altogether, 
while the cost of the ^/ar cannot be ex^ictly calculated, 
$ 8 , 000 , 000,000 is a moderate estimate. 

304. In return for such an expenditure, and the death Results of 
of probably 300,000 men on each side, the abiding gain Ihe war., 
wa.s incalculable. ♦. The rich section, which had been kept 

back in the general development by a single institution, 
and had been a clog on the advance of the whole ^country, 
had been dragged up to a level with the' rest of the country. 

Free labour was soon to show itself ffir superior to slave 
labour in the South ; an^ the South was to reap the krgest 
material gain from the destruction of the Civil War 
(§ 314). The persistent policy of paying the debt im- 
mediately resulted in the higher taxation falling on 'the 
richer North and West ; 'and Che new wealth of the South 
will for ever escape the severe talxation wh^ch the othdir 
sections have been compelled to feel. As a result of the 
struggle the 'moral stigma of slavery was rezuoved.*^ The 
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power of the nation, never before assorted openly, had 
made a place for itself ; and yet the continuing power of 
the States saved the national power from a development 
into centralized tyranny. And the new power of the 
nation, ^guaranteeing the restriction of government to a 
single nation in central North America, gave security 
against atiy introduction of international relations, iuter- 
national*aripameift, international wars, and continual war 
taxation iiito the terijtory occn^ed by the United States. 
An approaclffor four yelhrs to the international policy of 
Europe had given security against its future necessity. 
Finally, democracy in America had certainly shown its 
ability to maintain the unity of its empire. 

XI. THE RECONSTRUOTED NATION: 1865 - 87 . 

The I8th 305^The Federal Government had begun the war with an 
ameud- honest expression of its determination not to interfere with 
slavery ; ihe progress of the war had forced it into passing 
the 13th*amdndnjent in 1865, abolishing slavery in the 
United States for ever. In much the same way circum- 
stances were driving it into interference with what had 
always beSn regarded as the rights of the States. In the 
latter case the* process was certain to find an obstacle in 
President Lincoln's successor, Johnson. He had been elected, like 
Tylej^ to the comparatively unimportant office of vice- 
® president in*order to gain the votes of War Democrats ; 
publjfan Q-Dtl ^^8w the dominant party found itself with a president 
party. opposed to«its fundamental views of the powers of the 
Federal Government. The case was worse for Johnson, 
since the wsir had built up a new party. Until 1861 the 
Eepublican party had been a mixture of a strong Whig 
element and a weak Democratic element j now it w^as a 
real party, and demanded complete loyalty from its leaders, 
not skilful compromises between its two elements. Just 
as in the cases of Seward, Sumner, Trumbull, and very 
many of its original leaders, the party was now ready to 
repudiate its leaders if they did not come up to its ideas. 
Presi- 306, The universal idea in 1861 had been that ’the 
deiitial States were to be forced to return with all their rights 

unimpaired. This original notion was seriously limited 
^ by the Emancipation Proclamation of 1862-63 ; as soon 
as the president opened a door, by demanding a recogni- 
tion of tjie abolition of slavefy as a condition precedent to 
the return of a State, the way was just as open for the 
imposition of whatever conditions Congress as w'ell should 
think essential to an abiding peace. But Congress was 
not called on to face the difficulty for some time. President 
Lincoln went on to reorganize civil government in Virginia, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana, by giving amnesty 
^to such voters as would swear to support the Government 
of the United States and the abolition of slavery, and 
recognizing the State officers elected by such voters. 
When Johi\pon succeeded to^he presidency in April 1865 
he had a clear field before him, fdr Congress was not to 
meet until December. Before that time he had re- 
organized the governments of the seceding States; they 
had passed the 13th amendment (§ 125) ; and they were 
ready to apply for readmjpsion to Coil^ress. Tennessee 
was readmitted in >866 by Congress; but the other 
seceding^tates were refused recognition for a time. 

307. It was not possible that slave-owners should pass 
at one step from the position of absolute masters to that 
of polttical e'quality with their late slaves. Their State 
legislation assumed at once a very paternal character. 
Every m^ns was taken, in the passage of contract and 
vagrant laws,* and enactments of that nature, to force the 
freedmen to work; and tHh legislation seemed to the 
Iforthern peeple a re-c^tablishment of slavery under a 
new D|meg Johnson had a very unhappy disposition for 
euch a stat^ of affairs ; he had strong convictions, great 
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stubbornness, and a hasty, almost reckless, habit of speech. Quarral 
As soon as it became clear that Congress did not intend between 
to readmit the Southern States at once he began (February 
1866) to denounce Congress in public speeches aa“no^^^l^j^ 
Congress ” so long as it consi-sted of representatives from 
but part of the States. The quarrel grew rapidly more 
bitter ; the Congressional elections of 1866 made it ob- 
tain that the Republicans would have a two-thirds majority 
in both houses through the rest of Johnson's term of office ; 
and the majority passed over the veto (§ 113) every bill 
which Johnson vetoed. Thus were passed the Freedmen's 
Bureau Bill (1866) for the protection of the emancipated 
negroes, the Act for the admission of Nebraska, with equal Admis* 
suffrage for blacks and whites (1867), the Tenure of Office 
Bill, making the assent of the senate necessary to removals, 
which had always been regarded as within the absolute 
power of the president (1867), and the Reconstruction Acts 
(1867). The increasing bitterness of the quarrel between 
the president and the majority in Congress led to the ira- linpeach- 
peachment of the president in 1868 for removing Stanton, nientof 
the secretary of war, without the assent of the senate ; but 
on trial by the senate a two-thirds majority for conviction 
could not be obtained, and Johnson served out his term. 

308. The Reconstruction Acts divided the seceding 
States into military districts, each under command of a 
general officer, who was to leave to the State Governments 
then in existence such powers as ho should not consider to 
be used to deprive the negroes of their rights. The State 
Governments of the seceding States were to be considered 
provisional only, until conventions, elected without the 
exclusion of the negroes, but with the exclusion of the 
leading Confederates, should form new or “ reconstructed” 

State Governments, on a basis of manhood suffrage, and 

their legislatures should ratify the 14th amendment toTheHtli 
the constitution (§125). This amendment, passed by*^®®®^* 
Congress in 1866, was in five sections, but had three main 
divisions. (1) All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States were declared citizens of the United States 
and of their States, and the States were forbidden to 
abridge the “ privileges or immunities ” of such citizens. 

This was to override the Dred Scott decision (§ 249). 

(2) The representation of the States in Congress was to 
be reduced in proportion to the number of persons whom 
they should exclude from the elective franchise. This 
was to induce the States to adopt negro suffrage. On 
the other hand, specified classes of Confederate office- 
holders were excluded from office until Congress should 
remove thdr disabilities. (3) The war debts of the 
Confederacy and the seceding States were declared void 
for ever, and the war debt of the United States was 
guaranteed. Congress was given power to enforce all 
these provisions by “ appropriate legislation.” 

309. The presidential election of 1868 sealed the prooess Eiecuon 
of reconstruction. The Democrats opposed it, and nomin- 

atod Seymour (p. 790) and Blair; the Republicans endorsed, 
it, and nominated Grant (p. 788) and Colfax (p. 788). 
Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas were the only States 0^ 
the late Confederacy which wore excluded from this elec- 
tion ; all the rest had been reconstructed, and readmitted 
by Congress in June 1868 ; and the Republican candidates 
carried twenty-six of the thirty-four voting States, and 
wcr« elected. The legislatures of the reconstructed States, 
representing mainly the negroes freed by the war, were 
devoted supporters of the new order of things ; and their, 
ratifications secured the necessary three-foujths of the 
States to make the 14th amendment a part of the con- 
stitution (1868). Congress went on to propose a 15^1 The 16th 
amendment, forbidding the United States, or any Ste^e, 
to limit or take away tfie right of suffrage by^lason of^***®*^ 
race, colour, or previous conefition of servitude. TSm was 
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ratified by the necessary number of States, and became a 
part of the constitution (1870). Ratification of it was 
imposed as an additional condition on Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas, which had rejected the original terms 
of readmission. They accepted it, and were readmitted 
(1870). It was not until January 30, 1871, that all the 
States were once more represented in Congress. 

310. The foreign affairs of the United States during 
this period took on a new appearance. The country’s 
promptness in disarming at the end of the war put it 
under no disadvantage in dealing with other nations ; 
power and pacific intentions were united in the act. The 
successful completion of the Atlantic cable (186G) gave 
a celerity and directness to diplomacy which was well 
suited to American methods. The tone of American 
complaint at the continued presence of French soldiers in 
Mexico. Mexico grew more emphatic as the success of the war 
became assured ; and, at the end of the war, significant 
movements of troops to the Mexican frontier led the 
French emperor to withdraw his support of Maximilian. 
Alaska, Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867. The treaty 
Treaty Qf Washington (1871) provided for the settlement by 
?j arbitration of the “Alabama” disputes, of the north- 
western boundary, and of the claims of Canada for 
damages for use of the shore by American fishermen. 
The The capture by a Spanish man-of-war of the “ Virginius,” 
“ Vir-^^ a vessel claiming American nationality, and the execution 
of a part of her crew (1873), threatened to interrupt 
friendly relations with Spain ; but the rupture was averted 
Uie by proof that the vessel’s papers were false. Chinese 
(Jhlnese. immigration had grown largely on the Pacific coast. 
There were riotous attacks on the Chinese by worthless 
white men ; and many others did not feel that they were a 
desirable political addition to the population of the United 
States. A treaty with China was obtained (1880), by 
which the limitation of Chinese immigration was allowed. 

Dyiia- So, also, the raising of money in the United States to 
miters.” assist the destruction of j)rivate and public buildings in 
England by some of tlie more desperate of the Irish 
people (1885) gave England reason for discontent. But 
the American (xovernment had no power in the premises. 
The matter W’as under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
State Governments ; and, as soon as these began to apply 
the common law to the case, the “dynamite subscriptions” 
f disappeared. Further difficulties made their appearance 
as to the Canadian fisheries (1886-87). When American 
rim fishing-vessels bought ice or bait in Canadian ports, the 
Oanadiuii (Canadian Government seized and condemned 1-hem, on the 
fisheries. g^ch purchases were acts “preparatory to 

fishing in Canadian w^aters.” Retaliatory measures were 
suggested, but no full retaliatory system has been adopted, 
nor has the dispute yet been settled (1887). 

'31 1. The prosperity of the United States knew no 
Gold, cessation. It had been found that gold was not confined 
, to California. In 1858 it had been discovered in Color- 
Ldo, at Pike’s Peak. It has since been found in most of 
Silver. ^ the Pacific States and Territories. Silver, a metal hardly 
known hitherto in the United States, was discovered in 
Nevada (1858); and this metal also has been found to be 
Petrol, widely scattered over the Pacific coast. Petroleum was 
eum. found in north-western Pennsylvania (1859), and the 
enormous drain of this oil from the earth still continues 
Coul. without apparently affecting the reservoir. The coal-fields 
, of the country began to be understood clearly. Taylor, in 
1848, thoi^ht that the coal-area of the United States 
amounted to 133,000 square miles; it was estimated in 
Natural ^883 at Over 200,000 square miles. Natural gas has since 
c(ime into use, and has made production of many kinds 
Manu- cleaner, ^ more effective, and cheaper. Manufactures and 
u<'turcs.' every variety of production have increased with cumulative 
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rapidity. In 1860 the largest ilouring-mill in the United 
States was in Oswego, N.,Y., the next two in Richmond, 

Va., and the fourth in New York city ; and the capacity 
of the largest was only 300,000 barrels a year. In 1887 
the flour production of Minneapolis, almost unkpown in 
1860, is 100,000 barrels a week or *5,000,000 barrels A 
year. The absolute free trade which prevails between the 
States has resulted in a constant shifting of centres of 
production, a natural arrt^al at the best conditions of pro- 
duction, and an increasing development. Mulh^ll, perhaps 
.safer as a foreign authority, gives the total manufactures 
of the United States as £682,000,000 in 1870 and 
£888,000,000 in 1880, Great Britain comiqg next with 
£642,000,000 in 1870 and £758,000,000 in 1880. He 
estimates the accumulated wealth of Great Britain at Wealth. 
£8,310,000,000 in 1870 and £8,960,000,000 in mO, an 
increase of £650,000,000, and that of the United States 
at £6,320,000,000 in 1870 and £7,880,000,000 in 1880, 
an increase of £1,560,000,000. If he* had followed the 
American census returns his value for 1880 would have 
been 25 per cent, larger. In 1870 the United States stood 
third in wealth ; in 1880 they had passed France in the 
race, and stood at least second. The (f;)unfry whose popu- 
lation has been developed within 280 years does already 
one-third of the world’s mining, one-fourth of its manu- 
facturing, and onc-fifth of its agriculture ; and ^ least 
one-sixth of the world’s wealth is already concentrated in < 
the strip of territory in central North Amelica whiui is 
the home of the United States. 

312. Of the 290,000 miles of railroad iW the world, 
probably 135,000 are in the United States. Of the • 
600,000 miles of telegraph lines, more than a fourth are 

in the United States ; and the American telephone lines 
are probably still longer in the aggregate. The new 
development of the American railways began in 1869, Railways, 
when Vanderbilt consolidated the Hudson River and New 
York Central Railroads and formed a trunk line to the 
west. It was undoubtedly hastened by the completion of 
the Central Pacific line in that year, and it has resulted in 
a universal tendency to consolidation of railways and the 
evolution of “systems,” under combined managements 
(§ 273). The coincident introduction of Bessemer steel 
rails, the steady increase of weight carried by trains, and 
concentrated competition have reduced railway freight 
rates through the whole of this period. The average Ates 
per ton per mile were 1'7 cents in New York in 1870 and 
0*8 in 1880, 2’4 cents in Ohio in 1870 and 0;9 in 1880. 

The persistent effects of such a process on the industrjpS of 
so large a country can hardly be described. 

313. The extraordinary stimulus given to a new territ Railways 
tory, if it has any basis for production, by the introduction 1^ the 
of a new railway, is also quite beyond description. Most 

of the Western railways hpvo had to bi^ild up Iheir own 
traffic ; the railway has been built, and the sales of lands 
have afterward brought into existence the towns and even 
States which are to support it. Nebraska was described 
in the Government reports of 1854 as a desert country, 
hopelessly unfitted for agrici\!ture, and the maps of the 
time put it down as a part of' the “Great American 
Desert.” It is now one of the leadiiy agricultural States 
of the Union, with a population of a million ; and Dakota 
is waiting only for the legal form of" admission to become t; 
a State. The profits if railway construction, the* oppor- 
tunities for skilful management in the development of 
territory, and the spice of gambling which penieated the 
whole were great temptations to Americans to embark 
in the business. The mil& of railway constructed jjer 
annum, which had been from 1000 to 3000 (averaging 
about 15001 miles) for the period 1859-68, roce to 4616 
miles in 1869. to 6070 miles in 1870, and to 7379 miles 
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in 1871. Masses of labourers were brought into situations 
from which they could not easily escape ; and masses of 
capital were locked up in railways which were finally un- 
productive, and resulted only in total loss. The result 
Financial was the financial crisis of 1873, from which the country 
crisis of ^has hawily yet fully^ recovered. 

1878. 214 . 5or*the first time in the history of the United 

of States, ^ihe Sou^Ji has taken a normal part in all this 

South. develQpmerft*(§ 304), though it was not until about 1885 
that Southern progress \ya 8 full^ understood by the rest of 
the country. Staggering under a load of poverty and 
discouragement which might have ai)palled any people, 
with the addition of social problems which no other 
country hai solved with any great satisfaction, the 
Southern peoi)lo began to feel for the first time the healthy 
atmospliere of free labour. The former slave is a free 
laboiMr, and the white man has gone to work ; white 
labour produced 10 per cent, of the cotton crop of 1860 
and 55 per cent, of that of 1886. The last eighteen slave- 
labour cft)ps of cStton amounted to 51,000,000 bales ; the 
first eighteen free-labour crops amounted to 75,000,000 
bales. And the latter figures are docc[)tivo from the fact 
that, in their pt^riod, the {^uth had turned a large percentage 
of ils labour and cljjital into industries which had not been 
possible, only longed for, under the slave .system. Cotton- 
seedl were ^aste under slavery : 600,000 tons of them 
were crushed in 1886, giving an entirely new production 
of J1 2,000.000 per annum of cotton seed oil. Southern 
railways, wnich had made but a meagre comparison with 
those of the North and West in 1860, began to as.sume 
something of the network appearance of the latter ; they 
• too began to concentrate into “ systems,” to reduce rates 
and improve service, and to develop new territory. 
Southern manufactures began to affect Northern markets ; 
cotton-mills in the South began to reap the advantages 
of their immediate contiguity to their raw material. 
Pennsylvania ironmasters were startled as their product 
was undersold in the Philadelphia markets by Southern 
iron; and the great mineral fields of Tennessee and 
northern Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, over which 
Sherman’s and Hood’s men had so lately been tramping 
and fighting, were brought into notice and development. 
Wonderful as the general prt)gress of the United States has 
been dilring this period, the share of the new South under 
fr^e labour has been one of the most remarkable phases in 
it. • • 

315 . The population ro.se from 31,443,321 in 1860 to 

3^,558,3^1 in 1870 and 50,155,783 in 1880. At the 
normal rate of increase up to 1860 — one-third for each ten 
years — the increase from 1860 to 1870 should have been 
about ten and a half millions, instead of seven millions. 
The difference represents the physical influences of the 
civil war. This influence was shown most plainly in the 
Southern States, notably in Sout^ Carolina and Alabama, 
which had hardly any increase, and a real decrease in adult 
males. It should also be noticed that natural checks on 
the increase of population are plainly perceptible in the 
Atlantic States in 1880, and were probably in operation, 
to a less extent, in 1860-€0, though tiiey wete made in- 
distinguishable by th*e war. The increase in 1870-80 at 
the forftier normai rate should have been a little over a 
million more than it was. The tendency will be more 
evidegit in • future* but it ought to be allowed for in 
1860-70. ^ • 

316 , The material prosperity of the country brought its 

ofspecu- own disadvantages. The sudden development of wealth 
lation gayg ijIjq country for the ^firsU time a distinct wealthy 
mtiim ejgaged in. production of any kind, and very 

^ often having none of tHe characteristics of the people who 
are the •real strength of the country. Bie inevitable 
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! extravagance of Government management, aggravated by 
a period of civil war, when the people were disposed to 
excuse almost any error of detail for which good motives 
could be shown, had its reflex influence on the people, as 
well as on the Governments of the nation, the States, and 
the cities. An era of legal tender paper currency (§ 272), 
legally unvarying in value, but showing its effects in the 
constant shiftings of price in every other thing, brought 
uncertainty as to every article, price, and transaction. 

The people had learned that “ unhappy lesson — that there 
is an easier way to make a dollar than by working for it ” ; 
and it was not long before speculation among the people 
called out its correlative of dishonesty among Government 
officials. Money was lavished on the navy ; in expendi- 
tures on that branch of the service the United States 
stood third or fourth among the nations, while the effec- 
tive results wore discouraging. “Rings” of politicians “ Rings.” 
obtained control of the larger cities. The “ Tweed ring ” 
in Now York city was overthrown in 1872; but New' 

York was not the only city of corruption : Philadelphia, 

Chicago, and almost every city largo enough to have fat 
opportunities for fraud and to deprive universal suffrage 
of the general acquaintance of neighbours, each fell under 
control of its “ ring,” and w’as plundered without mercy. 
Corruption even attacked the judiciary ; for the first time 
American judges were found who were willing to prosti- 
tute their positions, and the members of the “ Erie ring ” 
were able to hold their ill-gotten railroads because they 
owned the necessary judges. A “ whisky ring ” of distil- 
lers and Government employees (1874) assumed national 
].)roportiona, and robbed the Government of a large per- 
centage of its internal taxation on spirits. The “star- “Star- 
routes,” in which the contracts for mail transportation 
were altered at the discretion of the contractor and the 
Government after the competition for the contracts had 
; been decided, gave rise to as great scandals through the 
connivance of Government agents with dishonest con- 
tractors. No one who lived in this period will wonder at 
the pessimistic tone of the public sj)eecheH which marked 
the hundredth year of the republic (1876). 

317 . The republic had life and vigour in it, and its 
people showed no disposition to despair before the mass 
of corruption which confronted them. The newspapers 
attacked the star-route contractors, and drove the Govern- 
ment into an attack upon the ring, which broke it up. 

The efforts of private individuals, backed by newspapers, 
broke up the Tweed ring, banished or imprisoned its 
members, expelled the corrupt judges from the bench, 
and carried destruction into the widespread whisky ring. 

Local rings were attacked in city after city, were broken 
up and revived again, but always found the struggle for 
existence more and more desperate. The people have 
shown themselves almost vindictive in driving out of 
public life any who have been proved dishone.st : when 

the “ Credit Mobilier,” the construction company of the “ Credit 
Central Pacific Railroad, was shown to have bribed of Mobilier.” 
influenced members of Congress to vote for it, there# is 
ground for believing that the punishment was distributed 
more widely than justice demanded ; and it has come fo 
be recognized as a decided disadvantage for a public man 
to be known as shrewd rather than honest. 

318 . The completion of reconstruction in 18^0, and the The re- 
adoption «f the 15th amendment (§ 125), made negro 
suffrage the law of the land, even in the Southern States. 

The Southern whites were the tax-payers ; the negroqp 
were the majority ; and the negro legislatures proved • • 

hopelessly corrupt. In one or two States the whites 
recovered control of their States by hiring their negroes 
to remain at home on faction day, or by threatening ^em 
with discharge for voting. Failing in this li^ of action 
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in other States, the whites fell into a steady tendency 
towards violence. A widespread secret society, the “ Ku- 
“Ku- Klux-Klan,” beginning with the effort to overawe the 
Klux-^^ negro population by whipping and arson, was rapidly 
Klan. driven into political murders. The reconstructed Govern- 
ments resisted as best they could. They tried to use the 
force of the State against the offenders ; but the beat part 
of the force of the State was the white element, which was 
most deeply involved in the resistance to the legal Govern- 
ment. On the application of the legislature of a State, or 
of the governor if the - legislature cannot be summoned, 
the president may send Federal troops to suppress rebellion 
(g 125). The reconstructed Governments called on Pre- 
sident Grant for such aid, and received it. But the whites 
were the stronger race, struggling for property, and know- 
ing well the letter of the law. They refused to resist the 
smallest atom of Federal authority : a large force of them, 
mainly old Confederates and excellent fighting men, who 
had seized the city of New Orleans and overturned the 
reconstructed Government (1874), retired quietly before a 
detachment of United States troops, and allowed the State 
Government to be restored. The little United States army 
in the South was kept busy. Wherever it appeared, resist- 
ance ceased at once, breaking out at the same time else- 
where. The whites had to gain but a single victory ; as 
soon as they secured a majority in a State legislature they 
so arranged the election laws and machinery that a negro 
majority was thenceforth impossible. The legislatures 
and governors, with nearly all the local officers, were then 
Democrats ; calls for Federal troops ceased at once ; and 
the llopublicans of the North, the dominant party of the 
nation, were reduced to the necessity of seeing their 
Southern vote disappear, without the ability to do any- 
thing to check the process. As the election of 1876 drew 
near, the reconstructed Governments of all the seceding 
States, except Florida, South Carolina, and Louisiana, had 
become Democratic. 

Civil 319. Congress, w hich was controlled by the Republicans, 
Rights had not been idle. The Civil Rights Act (1870) provided 
that fines and damages should be imposed for any attempt 
to violate or evade the 15th amendment or for con- 
spiracy to deprive the negroes of the right of suffrage. 
Election The Election Act (1870) exercised for the first time the 
Act. right to alter or amend State laws as to Federal elections 
which the constitution had given to Congress. This was 
, strengthened by another Act in the following year. The 
/orce Force Act (1871) went farther than the instincts of the 
Act. American people could follow Congress. It provided that 
any conspiracy or combination strong enough* to deprive 
the negroes of the benefits of the 14th amendment 
should bo evidence of a “ denial by the State of the equal 
protection of the laws ” to all its citizens ; that the 
president should be empowered to use the army, navy, 
and* militia to suppress such combinations ; that, when 
any combination should appear in arms, the act should be 
a rebellion against the United States; and that, in such 
cac.©, the president should have power to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus in the rebellious territory (§ 305). 

' * 320. It was plain that the Southern whites meant to 

govern their States with little present regard to the last 
two amendments, and that it was impossible to defeat 
their purpose without cutting up the State system in the 
South by the roqJ:s. Even in 1872 a strong <element>' of 
the Republican party thought that the party policy had 
* gone too near the latter course. It held a convention of 
Liberal . its own, under the name of the Liberal Republican party, 

, and nominated Greeley and Brown. The Democratic 
party, anxious to save focal government and State rights 
in^the Sou^.h, but completely discredited by its opposition 
to tne war}' accepted the Liberal Republican platform and 
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nominations. Its action was in one sense a failure; 

Greeley had been one of the bitterest and angriest critics 
of the Democratic party, and so many of the Democrats 
refused to vote for him that his defeat was hardly ever 
doubtful. The Republicans renominated Grant, with Election 
Henry Wilson for vice-president; and they received th9ofl872. 
votes of 286 of the 349 electors, and were elected. The 
action of the Democratic party in ado,pting the Liberal 
Republican platform, and thus tacitly abandbnfng it« oppo- 
sition to reconstruction, Wughti itHback intp the lines of 
political conflict and made it a viable party. ^ 

321. The election of 1876 was the first really contested Election 
election since 1860. The Democrats nominated Tilden 1876. 
and Hendricks (p. 789) and the Republican* Hayes and 
Wheeler (p. 790). The platforms showed no distinct 
grounds of party struggle, except that of the ins and the 

outs. The election turned on the votes of the Southern 
States in which the reconstructed Governments still held 
their own or claimed to do so ; and the extra constitutional 
device of an electoral commission result&d in a cPecision in 
favour of Hayes and Wheeler. As a part of tl^e result, 
some arrangement had been made for the settlement of the 
Southern difficulties, for Grant immediately withdrew the 
troops from FIbrida, South Carolina, find Louisiana,*and 
the reconstructed Governments of those States surrendered 
without a struggle. All the Southern States weje* now 
Democratic ; the negroes had every right but that of 
voting ; and even this was permitted to a sufficient extent * 
to throw a veil over the well-understood general state of 
affairs. Colorado, the thirty-eighth State (and the last, Admis- 
up to 1887), was admitted in 1876 and took* part in this^^®?®^, 
election. 

322. The Hayes administration was a welcome period 
of calm. The main subject of public interest was mone- 
tary, and much of it was due to the change of conditions ^ 
during and since the war. In order to sell bonds during 

the war it had been necessary, not only to make the 
inteyest very high (in some cases 7*3 per cent.), but to sell 
them for the Government’s own depreciated paper. The 
Act of 1869, to restore the public credit, pledged the faith 
of the United States that the bonds should be paid in coin. 

This bad seemed very inequitable to some, but was 
acquiesced in. When the price of silver had fallen, in .Domone- 
July 1876, to 47d., a ratio for gold and silver oi’ 20: l,tization 
and it was found that an Act of 1873 had dropped t;he ^^^^®*** 
silver dollar from the coinage, the people jumped td the 
conclusion that this was a trick of the bondholders to 
secure a further advantage in the payment of their bonjls ^ 
in the more valuable metal only. It was useless to urge 
that for forty years before 1873 the silver dollar had been 
token money, and that lits average coinage had been only * 
about $150,000 a year; the current was too strong to be 
resisted, and Congress passed (1878) an Act to restore 
the silver dollar to the, coinage, to compel the*’ coinage of 
at least $2,000,000 in silver per month, and to make the 
silver dollar legal tender to any amount. The Act is 
still (1887) in force, in spite of the recommendations of 
successive presidents and secretaries of the treasury for 
its repeal. The operation of refunding had been begun Re- 
under the Act of July 14, 1870, authorizing the issue of 
5, 4J, and 4 per cent, bonds, to take the place of Ihose at 
higher interest which should be payable. This first refund- 
ing operation was completed in the year of tho resumption * 
of specie payments (1879). The issues were 8600,000,000 
at 5 per cent., $186,000,000 at 4J, and $710,346,960 at 
4, reducing the annual interest charge from $81r,639,064 
to $61,738,838. One secret qf the success of the Govern- 
ment and its high credit was the persistence the people 
in urging the payment of the national debt. The work 
was begun ai soon as the war was ended ; befefre eltl the 
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Reduc. soldiers had been sent home $30,000,000 of the debt 
natbnal hardly a month has passed since with- 

liebt. reduction of the tottrt amount. Between 1865 

and 1880 the debt fell from $2,850,000,000 to about 
$ 2 , 000 , 000 , 000 ; and, as it decreased, the ability of the 
Government to borro}^^ at lower interest increased. About 
$ 200 , 000,000 of 6 per cent, bonds fell duo in 1881, and 
the secretary of tl^ treasury (Windom) took the respon- 
sibility* of illowing the holder^ of them to exchange 
them for 3^ ^er cent? bands, rideemable at the pleasure 
of the Government. This privilege was extended to 
about $300,000,000 of other bonds, giving a saving of 
$10,000,000 interest. The per cent, bonds of 1870-71 
($250,000,000) are not redeemable until 1891, and the 
4 bonds ($738,000,000) until 1907. Houghly stated, the 
whole debt, deducting cash in the treasury, is under 
$1,4005^00,000, about $1,100,000,000 being interest- 
bearing, the remainder non-interest-bearing, paper currency 
of different*kinds. 

Republicans nominated Garfield 
® * (p. 788) apd Arthur (p. 787), and the Democrats Hancock 

(p. 789) and English. Again there was no great distinction 
between the party principles advocated. The Democrats, 
naturally a free-trade party, were not at all ready to fight 
a. battle on that issue; and the Republicans, turning the 
contesf ^0 the^oint on which their opponents were divided, 
succeeded in electing their candidates. They were in- 
augi^jj^ted in J[881 ; ^nd the scramble for office which had 
marked each new administration since 1829 followed 
(§ 202 ). Thejjower of the senate to confirm the president's 
nominations had brought about a practice by which the 
appointments in each State were left to the suggestion of 
the administration senators from that State. The senators 
from New York, feeling aggrieved at certain appointments 
in their State, and desiring the prestige of a re-election 
by their legislature, resigned. Unfortunately for them the 
legislature took them at their word, and began to ballot 
for their successors. Their efforts to be re-elected, th^ 
caucuses and charges of treachery or corruption, and the 
newspaper comments made up a disgraceful scene. In 
Assm- the midst of it a disappointed applicant for office shot the 
sinatioa president (July 2), and he died two months later. Vice- 
President Arthur succeeded hkn (§ 117), and had an un- 
eventful administration. The death of President Garfield 
called general attention to the abominations of the system 
under ^hich each party, while in office, fiad paid its party 
expenses by the use -of minor offices for its adherents. 
Civil The ^president’s power of appointment could not be con- 
service trolled*; but the Pendleton Act (1883) permitted the 
president to make appointments to designated classes of 
offices on the recommendation of a ooard of civil service 
commissioners. President Arthur executed the law faith- 
fully, but its principle could hardly be considered estab- 
lished until it nad* been put th Augh» the test of a Demo- 
cratic administration; and this consideration undoubt- 
Election etjjy jj^d its it^Jluence on the next election (1884), The 
of 1884. Republicans nominated Blaine and Logan, and the Demo- 
crats Cleveland and Hendricks. A small ^fiajority for the 
Democratic candidates ip th9 State of New York gave 
them its electoral votes and decided the election in their 
favour. Tifey were inaugurated (1885), and for the first 
time in more than fift^ years no general change of oflice- 
Iholders tiok pla’ce. The Pendleton Act was obeyed ; and 
. its principle was ppplied to very many of the offices not 
legally coveigd by it. There have been, however, very 
many Survivals (jf the old system of appointment, and each 
of them has been met by a genera! popular disapproval 
which is the besg proof of the change of public sentiment. 
At least, both parties are committed to the principle of 
civil servffie inform. There is a growing desire t 8 increase 
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the number of offices to which it is to be applied ; and 
the principle is making its way into the administration of 
States and cities. 

324 . At home and abroad there is not a cloud on the 
political future of the United States in 1887. The 
economic conditions arc not so flattering ; and there are 
indications that a new era of struggle is opening before 
the country, and that it must meet even greater difficulties 
in the immediate future. The seeds of these may perhaps 
be found in the way in which the institutions of the 
country have met the new economic conditions which came 

in with the railway in 1830. * 

325 . Corporations .had existed in the United States Corpora- 
before 1830, but the conditions, without the railway ortionsin 
telegraph, were not such as to give them pronounced ad- 
vantages over the individual. All this was changed under gtatea. 
the new regime ; the corporation soon began to show its 
superiority. In the United States at present there are 
many kinds of business in which, if the individual is not 

very highly endowed, it is better for him to take service 
with a corporation. Individual success is growing more 
rare; and even the successful individual is usually suc- 
ceeded by a corporation of some sort. In the United 
States, as in England, the new era came into a country 
which had always been decided in its leanings to indi- 
vidual freedom; and the country could see no new de- 
parture in recognizing fully an individual freedom of 
incorporation (g 215). Instead of the old system, under Freedom 
which each incorporation was a distinct legislative act, 
general provisions were rapidly adopted by the several 
States, providing forms by svhich any group of persons 
could incorporate themselves for any purpose. The first 
Act of the kind was passed in Connecticut in 1837, and 
the principle of the English Limited Liability Act of 1855 
was taken directly from it. The change was first embodied 
in New York in its constitution of 1846, as follows: — “Cor- 
porations may be formed under general laws, but shall not 
be created by special Act, except for municipal purposes 
and in cases where, in the judgment of the legislature, 
the objects of the corporation cannot be attained under 
general laws.” The general laws were for a long time 
merely directions to the corporators as to the form of the 
certificate and the place where it was to be deposited. 

The New York provision was only a development of the 
principle of a statute of 1811 applying to manufacturing, 
but it is an instance of what was taking place all over the 
country. 

326 . The consequent freedom of corporations was also Dart- 
influenced by the law, as expounded by the Supreme Court iHouth 
of the United States in the “Dartmouth College case ” 

(1819), whose principle has always been the object of 
vigorous but unsuccessful criticism. The States are pro- 
hibited by the constitution from passing any laws whicU 
shall alter the obligation of contracts. This decision held 

that a charter was a contract between the State and the 
corporation created by it, and therefore unalterable except 
by consent of the corporation. The States were careful 
thereafter to insert in all charters a clause giving the State 
the right to alter the charter ; but the decision has tended 
to give judges a bias in favour of the corporations in all 
fairly doubtful cases. Corporations in the United* States 
thus gjrew luxuriantly, guarded by the constitution, and 
very little trenched upon by the States. • 

327 . American corporations have usually been well 
managed, and very much of the extraordinary develop- 
ment of the wealth of the United States has bee*h due to 

them. But a corporation which holds $400,000,000 of Corporate 
propertjr, owns more than one State legislature, an(J has a l*>wer, 
heavy hen on several others* is not an easy creature lo con-* 
trol or limit. Wars of rates between rival corporations 
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claiming great stretches of territory as “ their own/’ into 
which other corporations must not intrude, are startling 
things to any people. The rise of a corporation, built 
upon the ruins of countless individual business concerns, 
and showing that it can reduce railway corporations to an 
obedience which they refuse to the State, is too suggestive 
of an imperiim in impeno to be pleasant to a democracy. 
The States, to which the whole subject legitimately belongs, 
confess their inability to deal with it by leaving Congress 
to pass the Inter-State Commerce Act (1887), intended to 
stop the encroachments of railway corporations on indi- 
vidual rights (§ 106) ; but the success of even this measure 
is still quite doubtful. 

328 . Still more unhappy have been some of the effects 
of the new regime on the relations between employers and 
employed. The substitution of a corporation for an indi- 
vidual as an employer could not but affect such relations 
unhappily, at least for a time ; but the freedom and power 
of the corporate employers strained the relations farther 
than was at all necessary. The first clumsy attempts to 
control the corporations, by limiting the percentage of 
their profits, led to the artifice of “ watering,” or unneces- 
sarily increasing, tlioir stock. In good years the nominal 
dividends were thus kept down to an apparently normal 
percentage. When bad years, or increasing competition, 
began to cut down the dividends, the managers were often 
forced to attack the wages, or increase the duties, of their 
employees. The “ bad years ” began to be more numerous 
and constant after the financial crisis of 1873 had set in ; 
and the first serious effects appeared in the “railroad 
strikes of 1877.” 

329 . For many years past, the drift of population had 
been towards an urban life. Taking the town of 8000 
inhabitants as the lower limit of urban population, we find 
that 3*3 per cent, of the population was to be classed as 
urban in 1790, and that the percentage had risen to 22*5 
in 1880. If towns of 4000 inhabitants had been taken as 
the lower limit, the urban population in 1880 would have 
been 13,000,000, or more than 25 per cent. It may bo 
thought that the iiolicy of protection, of abnormal stimula- 
tion of manufactures, had something to do with this tend- 
ency ; but it is noteworthy that the increase during the 
generally free-trade period of 1840"60, from 8*5 to 16*1, 
was the greatest of any twenty years, unless we take the 
period 1850-70, half free-trade and half protective, when 
the percentage ro.se from 12*5 to 20*9. Whatever may 
have been the cause, the tendency is indubitable, and its 
effects in increasing the facility of organization among the 
employees of corporations, whoso fields of operation are 
generally urban, are as easily to be seen. 

330 . Some of the corporations were controlled by men 
who were believed, in some cases on the best of evidence, 
to have gained their control by the defects of American 
corporation law, particularly by the privilege of the 
majority of stock-lioldere to use the whole stock almost at 
, their discretion, even for the wrecking of the road and its 
repurchase on terms ruinous to the minority’s interests. 
Disrespect for “ property rights ” thus acquired was apt to 
extend to other corporate property, acquired Legitimately : 
in the railroad strikes of 1877, there were cases in which 
citizens^usually law-abiding watched with hardly-concealed 
satisfaction the destruction of such property as bejonged 
to corporations. Further, the neutral position of the 
United States had brought about the transfer of consider- 
able English and other foreign capital to the United States 
to be invested, under corporate privileges, in cattle-ranges 
or other industries connected with Western agriculture. 
The Aiyerican managers of these corporations, feeling little 
Iresponatbility to any power except their foreign employers, 
permitted themselves to take liberties mih. individual 
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settlers and their rights which arrayed a large part of the 
agricultural population of the West against corporate pro- 
perty. Finally, the'diffeAntial rates made in private, even 
secret, contracts, by railway corporations all over the 
country, had gathered up passions of all sorts against the 
corporate “ monopolies.’' The anchor of agricultural con- 
servatism, usually a safe reliance in the United^ States, had 
ceased to be of service in this matter. *. An border, the 
“ Patrons of Husbandr)^” said to number 1,{5P0,0€0 mem- “Patrons 
bers in 1874, had been formed* with the avowed object of of 
checking the common corporate enemy ; and', though its 
prominence was short-lived, its influence remained. 

331 . The growing power of corporations, and that at a Anti- 
time when the democracy had just shown it^ strength most economic 
forcibly and to its own satisfaction ; the evident tendency of 

the corporations, especially in the protected industries and 
in transportation, to further combinations, such as '‘pools” 
and “ trusts”; the consequent partial disappeai;ance of that 
competition which had seemed to be p rtJStricJion on the 
power of the corporations over the individual ; the power 
and disposition of corporations to cut wages down when- 
ever dividends made it necessary to do so ; thb half-under- 
stood, but he 9 ,rtily dreaded, weapon ^nown as the “ black 
list,” by which combinations of employers, especially of 
corporations, drove employees inclined to “ agitation ” out 
of employment ; the general misgivings aR*to th/i wisdom 
or honesty of the State legislatures, in which tlfe power 
over corporations was vested ; the ?inhap[)y influev^es of 
the increase of urban population over the jury system ; 
the complicated systems of appeals which h^d grown up in 
American law, with their opportunities for delay or per- 
version of justice by wealthy and determined corporations ; 
the altered character of American labour, which was now 
largely made up of a mass of immigration hardly yet fully 
digested, and more apt than American labour had once 
been to seek help in something else than individual effort, 

— all these influences made up a mass of explosives which 
lA 3 camo seriously dangerous after 1880. It was no longer 
so easy for the individual to defend himself against cor- 
porate aggression; if it had been,, the American working 
man was no longer so apt to trust to an individual de- 
fence; and labourers began to turn to combinations against 
corporations, though these^ combinations were^even more 
prompt and successful in attacking individual employers 
than in attacking^ corporations. ^ 

332. The trade unions, which retained most of fhe con- Trade 
servative influences of their genera*lly beneficiary nature, unions, 
were not radical enough ; and a local Philadelphia society, 

the “Knights of Labour,” was developed into a nUtional “Knight^^ 
organization, followii^ the usual American system of local of 
“ assemblies,” with delegates to State and national conven- ^^our. 
tions. With but 52,000 members in 1883, it claimed 
630,000 in October 1886,^ and 1,000,000 aUho beginning 
of 1887. Its general object was the tlnion of all classes 
and kinds of labour into one organization, so that, “an 
injury to one being the concern of all,” thf oppression of 
even the humblest and weakest individual might be 
answered by tfie sympathetic action of more important 
and, if necessary, of all classes of .labour. The “ boycott,” The 
an imported idea, was its most successful weap(jn : the firm hoycotv. 
or corporation which oppressed its **em ploy ees was to be 
brought to terms by a refusal of all members of the national 
organization to buy its productions, or to deal with any* 
one who bought or sold them. Such a scheme was directly 
subversive of all social protection or security^ and yet it 
had gone on for nearly two years before it came plainly 
to public notice (Jan1iary*'1886). Boycotts increased in Anti- 
number; local assemblies, intjfricated li^ their 8 U(Meu*ociM 
success, went beyond the control of the well-intentioned 
head of the order ; the passive obedience on th^ part of 
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the members, which was a necessary feature of the system, 
evolved a class of local dictators, or “ rings,” which were 
irresponsible as well as tyrannical ; and the business of the 
country w^as very seriously threatened all through the 
years 1886 and 1887 . 

• 333. Law has begun to pronounce distinctly against 
both the bfack Jiist and the boycott, as well as against the 
systems b\se^,upoti them. There can be no doubt of the 
cruel tyl’anity which thg new 8ys^^ of labour organization 
tends to erect* not only of er its enemies, the class of em- 
ployers anS those working men who are not of the order, 
but over its own members. But the demonstration of the 
illegality and tyranny does not alter the conditions of the 
problem, of which it is but a single phase. How are the 
Englisli common law, its statutory development, and its 
jury S3i,siem, to exist when a great mass of the population 
is discontented, distrustful, and under the dominion of a 
secret public ojjinion, and when the way does not seem to 
be open far a removal of their discontents except by the 
serious curtailment of the corporate system which has 
been so powerful an agent in American development and 
The new wealth ? the great American republic, then, seems to be 
entering upon a* new era, in which it must meet and solve 
a new problem — the reconciliation of democracy with the 
modeufi conditions of production. 

Biblio- Tlio worfH treatlnS of tlie various phases of tlu* history of the United States 
ffranhv numerous that, only tlje numes of Uio leadinjf authorities can be kIvcii: — 

” ^ w * The histoiicH of the United States by Bancroft (to 1783), Fltkhi (to 1797), Ramsay 
(to !?•►), Hildrotii (to 18*20)^ Bradford (to 1840), Tucker (to 1840), Spenser (to 
1857), Bryant and Cray, Schouler, Von Holst, lIlK'glnsoir, M'Master, //i>tory o/ 
the Amtrkan People \ Oilman, llixiory o f the American People \ Winsor, Narratiee 
and Critical IlUto^y ; Williams, Stateman'n Manual \ H. H. Bancroft, Ilhtory of 
the Pacific Coant \ The American Commonveealth Serie»\ Force, Tracts relalitii/ to 
the Colonies, and American Archites\ Poore, Federal and State Constitutions; 
tfkTiard, Historical Collections; Neill, English Colonization in America; Podge, 
English Colonies in America; \)oy\Q, English Colonies in Anmdca; Bnrke, English 
Settlements in America; Holmes, Annals of America; Graham, History of the 
United States; Marshall, History of the Colonies; Palfrey, History of New Eng- 
land; Parkman's Works; fiordon, History of the Independence of the United 
States; Winsor, Reaohr's Handbook of the Revolution; CaiTlngton, Battles of the 
Revoluticyn; Ludlow, War of American Independence; Krotlilngham, Rise of the 
Republic; Story, Commentaries; Chalmers, Azinals of the Colonies, and Revolt of 
the Colonies ; Scott, Constitutional Liberty in the Colonies ; Journals of Congress, 
177ItS9; Annals of Congress, 1789-lSih ; Register of Debates in Congress, 182U-S7 ; 
Congressional Globe, 1833-72; Congressional Record, 1872-87 ; American State, 
papers (to 1815); Benton, Abridged Deltates of Congress (to 1850); United Spates 
Statutes at Ixirge; Revised Statutes of the. United States ; Niles, Weekly Register, 
1811-36; Tribune Almanac, 1838-87; Appleton, Annual Cyclopedia, 1861-86; 
Spofford, American Almanac, 1878-87 ; MTherson, Political Manuals; Greeley, 
Political Text'Book, 1800; Cluskcy, Political Cycloptedia, 1860; Hamilton, 
Republic of the United States; Renton, Thirty Fears’ View; Young, American 
Statesman; Johnston History of American Politics; Stanwood, History of 
Presidential JJlections; Porter, Constitutfofial History; Story, Commentaries on 
the Constitution; Kent, Commentaries on American Law; Wharton, Commen- 
taries ; Duer, Constitutional Jurisprudence; Brownson, American Republic; 
Mulfard, The Nation; The Federalist; Jameson, Constitutional Convention; 
“Centas,*’ Republic of Republics; Tucker, Blackstoneh Commentaries; Curtis, 
History of the Constitution; Bancroft, History of the Constitution; Elliot, Z>c5a/cs; 
Cooley, Constitutional LimiteUions, Taxation, and ConstUidional Law; ^dgwick, 
StattUoiy and Constitutional Law; Bump, Notes of Constitutional Decisions; 
Wilson, Congrhsional Government; Fisko, American Political Ideas; M'Crary, 
Electim Laws; Roror, Inler-JSlate Law; Lamphere, A 7 nerican Oovernmeni; 
Counting llw Electoral Vote, 17H7-1H7G; M ‘Knight, Electoral System; Dillon, 
Municipal Corporations ; Morse, Citizenship ; Lalor. Polilteal Cyclopwdia ; Bur- 
Hbt, Settlement of the North- West Territory, 184* Flint, Geography and History 
of the Mississippi Valley, 1828; Histories of the various States; Bishop, History 
tf American Manufactures; iieyheTi, Statistical Annals ; Vhk\n, Statistical View, 
1816; De Bow, Industrial Record of the South and West, 1852; Eighty Fears' 
Progress of the United States, 1861 ; First Century of the Republic, 1876; Com- 
pendium of the CensuSfVtov 1850, I860, 18W, and J88(): Walker, SteUistietd Atlas, 
1874 ; Sctlbner’s Statistical Atlas, 1884; Repofls of the Bureau of Statistics, 
1866-87 ; Lyman, Diplomacy of the United States; Trescot, Diplomacy of the 
Revolution, and Diplomatic History, 1797-1801 ; Baker, Diplomatic History, 
1861-65; Reports ^f the Secretary of the Treasury; Cooper , History of the Navy 
(to 1853); Emmons, History of the Wary (to 1853); Preble, History of the American 
nag; Roosevelt, Naval History of the War of IS 12; Boynton, History of the 
Navy, 1861-65; Poiter, Naval History of the Civil lfai|; Williams, History of 
the Negro Race; Wilson, Rise and Fallypfthe Slave Power ; Goodell, Slavery and 
Anti-Slavery ; Hurd, Lawof Fmedom and Bondage; Hammond and others, The 
Pro-Slavery Argument; Stephens, IFarfvtjrcen the States; Blaine, Twenty Fears 
in Congress 7 ^ Official Records of the Civil War; Rebellion Record; Personal 
Narratives of Grant, Shemifn, M'Clellan, J. E. Johnston, Hood, and Beauregard; 
Reports of the Committee on the Conduct of the War; Scribner, Campaigns of the 
Civil Tfar; Battles and Leaders of the Civil War; Comte de Pails, History of 
the Civil 4Var in America; Greeley, American Conflict; Draper, History of the 
Civil War ; Pollard, Lost Cause; Davis, Rise out Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment; American Stabs Papers on Finance (to 1828); Bolles, Financial History 
of the Unitedl^ates ; Sumner, History of American Currency; Gonge, Paper 
Mone% in the qnited States; Spalding, Legal Tender Paper Money; Knox, United 
States Notes; n. dh Adams, Public Debts; Gibbon^ Public Debt of the United 
States; Repotis of the Secretary of the Treasuvbi; Wells, Internal Revenue Com- 
mission Report, 1866 ; Taussig, Protectiak to Foung Duiustries, and History of 
th9 Present Tariff^ 1860-83 ; Voting, Tariff Legislation of the United States, 
1870; Hadley, Raifroad Tt'anspof^ion; Foot, Railroad Manual ; Mamti, Rail- 
roads: their Origin and Pt'oblems; Hudson, Railways and the Republic; Ely, 
Labour N^venmt in America ; Reports of the Bureaui of Statistfba of the various 
Stetes. 0 


STATES 


T/ie Presidents and Fice- Presidents of the United States. 


Terras. 

Prehldcnts. 

Vice-Presidents. 

1789-93 

1. George Washington, Va. 

1. John Adams, Mass. 

1798-97 

George Washington. 

John Adams. 

1797-1801 

2, John Adams, Mass. 

2. Thomas Jefferson, Va. 

1801-05 

3. Thomas Jefferson, Va. 

8. Aaron Burr, N.Y. 

180.5-09 

Thomas Jefferson. 

4. George Clinton, N.YL 

George Clinton (d. 1812). 

1809-13 

4. James Madison, Va. 

1813-17 

James Madison. 

5. Klbi idgo Gerry, Mass. (d. 1814X 

1817-21 

6. James Monroe, Va. 

8. Daniel D. Tomjjklris, N.Y. 
Daniel D. Tompkins. 

1821-2.5 

.Tames Monroe. 

1825-29 

6. John Quincy Adams, Moss. 

7. John Caldwell Calhoun, S.C. 
John C, Calhoun, (res. 1882). 

1829-33 

7. Andrew Jackson, Tenn. 

18.33 37 

Andrew .lackson. 

8. Martin Van Buren, N.Y. 

1837-41 

8. Martin Van Bnien, N.Y. 

9, Richard Mentor Johnson, Ky. 

1841-45 

9. Willluin Henry Harrison, G. 

(d. 1841). 

10. John Tyler. 

10. John 'lylcr, Va. 

1845-49 

11. James Knox Polk, Tenn. 

11. George Mifflin Dallas. Pa. 

1849-53 

12, Zacluirv Taylor, La. (d. 18,50). 

13. Millard Fillmore. 

12. Millard Fillmore, N.Y. 

l8.')3-57 

14. Franklin Pierce, N.II. 

13. William Rufus King, Ala. 
(d. 18,53). 

1867-61 

1.5. James Buchanan, Pa. 

14. Jt)hn CaheU Breckinridge, Ky. 

1861-65 

16. Abraham Lincoln, HI. 

Abraham I.incoln (d. 1865). 

17. Andrew Johnson. 

15. Hannibal Hamlin, Me. 

1866-69 

16. Andrew Johnson, Tenn. 

1869-73 

18. Ulysses Simpson Grant, 111. 

17. .Schuyler Colfax, Ind. 

1873-77 

Ulysses S. Grant. 

18. Ileiiry Wilwm, Mass. (d. 1875). 

1877-81 

19. Rutherford Birehard Hayes, 0. 

19. William Abnon Wheeler, N.Y, 

1881-85 

20. James Abram Cartteld, 0. 

(d. 1881). 

21. Chester Alan Arthur. 

20. Chester Alan Arthur, N.Y. 

1885-89 

22. Grover Cleveland, N.Y. 

21. 'rhomas Andrews Hendricks, 
Ind. (d. 1885). 1 


The following i)aragrnplia contain a aeries of biographical notes 
on American public men, furnishing details of interest which could 
not without inconvenience have been incorporated in the foregoing 
continuous history. 

Allkn, Ethan, was bom In Uoxbury, Conn., Jan. 10, 1737. Ho removed 
about 1766 to Vermont, where he boennio u leader of the Vermonters, 
or “ Green Mountain Boys," in their struggle against New York. In 1775 
he was the leader of tho party which surprised Tleonderoga. He was 
captured In 177.'>, sent to England, and not exchanged until 1778. He died 
at Burlington, Vt., Fob. 12, 1789. He had published u number of somewhat 
eccentric pamphlets, either personal or attacks on Christianity. — See 
Spark’s American Biography, vol. i. 

Andrew, John Albion (1818-1807), governor of Massachusetts from 1861 
to 1866, was bora at Windham, Me,, May 31, 1818. He became a graduate 
of Bowdoln College in 1837, and was admitted to the bar In Boston In 1840. 

He entered political life ns a Whig, and the intensity of his anti-slavery 
convictions stood In his way until 18.59, when he was sent to the State 
legislature. In 1860 he was elected governor. Foreseeing the coming 
struggle, he organised and equipped tlie militia of tlie .State, and urged the 
other New England governors to do likewise. Lincoln’s call for troops was 
received at Boston, April 15; Andrew had volunteers in motion the next 
morning ; on tho afternoon of the 16th three regiments were ready * the 
Massachusetts Sixth loft Boston on the 17th, fought its way through Balti- 
more on tho 19th, and reached Wasliington the same day. All through the 
war, Andrew's devotion to ids duties was indefatigable, and it is to his influ- 
ence that Massachusetts owes her place of pre-eminence in that great struggle. 

Ho died suddenly of apoplexy, October 30, 1867. P. W. Chandler has written 
a memoir of Andrew, and A. 8. Brown a sketch of his olticial life. 

Arnold, Benedict, was born at Norwich, Conn., Jan. 8, 1740. His dis- 
position was unruly in his boyhood. When tlie revolutionary war broke 
out, he entered the armv, and soon became a colonel. He was sent with 
a detachment through the Maine wilderness to assist Montgomery, and was 
severely wounded in the assault on Quebec in Ducemher, 1775. He was 
discofitenteil because his promotion was slow, and still more because ho had 
not siflicierit opportunity for pecuniary advantage. Distinguishing himself 
at Bemis Helg))t| and Stillwater, though then under arrest, ho asked and 
obtained command of tho post oi West Point, the key to the Hudson river. 

He ottered to betray tliis post Clinton, but the negotiations were detected, 
and Clinton’s agent, Andr^, was captured and hanged as a spy. while Arnold 
escaped to tho British lines. Ho was given a rank in the British army cor- 
responding to that which ho had abandoned, and commanded two plunder- 
ing expeditions. It was not easy to Induce other British officers to serve 
with him, and he wont to England, where lie seems not to have fared mucli 
better. He died In London, Juno 14, 1801. His Life, in Spark’s American 
Biography, gives the usual American estimate of him ; but a moro apologetic 
bli»graphy, by a descendant, has recently been published. 

Arthur, Chester Alan (i83o-l88(i), president from 1881 to 188.5, was born 
in Fairfleld, Vt., October 5, 1830, his father being a Baptist minister who 
had immigrated from Ireland. After graduating at Union College in 1848, * 
he was a teacher for several years, and was adniitted to the liar in Nev# 
York in 1853. He rapidly obtained repute as a lawyer, particularly by his 
management of tlie cases of fugitive slaves ; and, as quartennastor-genoral • 
of the State of Now York during tho first two years of tho civil war, 
charged with the duty of arming, eijuipplng. and transporting tlie troops oi 
the State, he obtained a reputation even higher. Ho became an active 
political leader In the Republican organization of New York city, and was 
appointed collector of the port by President Grant in 1871. Rofusing to 
abstain from active political work, he was removed in 1878 b^ President 
Haye^; and In 1^, when Garfield had been nominated by the Republican 
convention, Arthur was nominated for tlie vice-presidency, In order to 
propitiate the supporters of Grant. He was elected with Garfield In Novem- 
ber and inanguraied in the following March, and became president when 
Garfield died (.Sept. 19). He proved an exception to the rule that vice-presi- • 
dents succeeding to tho office of president have been failures. To him be- 
longs the credit of a quiet, diraifled, and successful administrfltion of public 
affairs, and, above all, the Inception of the reform of the civil servioe 
system. He carried out the Pendleton Act for that purpose with honest 
good-will, and gave it an Impetus which it Iwnot llkeV ever to lose. H» 
(piieted the growingill-feollng l)etween his country and others #8 to So^ 
American affairs, presence bf British representatives at th^undredfh 
anniversary of the surrender of a British army at Yorktown h^ a certain 
awkwardness, until tho president’s tact and good feeling relieved theniiressure 
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by ordering that the ceremonies should close with a general salute to the 
British Hag, as a special mark <»f American respect for the mieen. He 
finished his term with the high respect of all parties, and in the Republican 
convention of 1884 was the leading comi>etltor for the nomination, which 
finally fell to Blaine. He died In New York city, November 18, 1886. 

Bell, John, was born near Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 15. 1797, and died near 
the same place. Sept. 10, 1860. He graduated at Nashville In 1814, became a 
lawyer, and served In the house of representatives, 182^1, and In the senate, 
1847-50, acting as secretary of war from March to October 1841. He was 
nominated for the presidency in 1860, and was defeated. 

Benton, Thomas Haut (1782-1858), was bom near Hillsborough, N.O., 
March 14, 17S2. Removing to Tennessee in 1799, ho studied law, was 
admitted to the bar, and entered the life of a frontier lawyer and politician. 
Andrew Jackson, then the leading figure of Nashville, made him his aide-de- 
camp, and obtained for him the command of a Tennessee regiment. 
Quarrels and a street-fight iit 1813, in which Jackson was nearly killed, made 
Tennessee an unpleasant residence for Renton, and, after two years of service 
as lieutenant-colonel of a LTnite<l States regiment, he settled in St Louis, Mo. 
From 1821 to 1851 ho served as United States senator from Missouri. During 
all this period he was one of the most prominent members of the senate. He 
became a recognized leader of the Democratic party, and on the entrance of 
Jackson into national politics, ho became one of his warmest supporters. 
Benton’s knowledge of .Spanish land-law made him an authority on all sub- 
jects into which that question entered ; and his sympathy with the feelings 
of the Western settlers made him their mouth piece ou all such matters as 
the proi3<j8od annexation of Oregon. His pronounced aversion to all forms of 
paper currency procured lilm the popular name “Old Bullion,” In which ho 
took great satisfaction. Benton was always a pronounced Union man, and, 
when the slavery struggle had gone fur enough to make the thought of dis- 
union a political possil>ility, his supremacy in Missouri was over. He was 
defeated, after forty ballots, in the attempt to retuni to the senate for a new 
term in 1861. Ho served in the house of representatives, 1853-65, but w'as 
defeated In the next election as well as in the election for governor in 1856. 
He died at Washington, April 10, 18.58. He has left two works of political 
value. Thirty Yean in the United Staten Senate (2 vols.), aiid a most useful 
Ahriagment of the Debateg in Congregg from 1780 until 1850 (16 vols.).— See 
Roosevelt’s Life of Benton, in the American Statesmen Series. 

Boone, Daniel, born in Bucks county, Ta., Feb. 11, 1735, emigrated to 
North Carolina, penetrated the wlldcruess of Kentucky and began the 
settlement of that region, and died in Missouri, Sept. 20, 1820. Unlettered, 
but of strong native intelligence, simple hone&ty, courage, and coolness, he 
has become the type of his class. 

Braqo, Braxton (r. 1815-1876), American officer and general In the Con- 
federate service, was born In Warren County, N.C. , about 1816. He graduated 
at West Point in 1837, servctl in Florida and cisewliere for several years, 
and BO distinguished himself in the Mexican war, particularly at Buena 
Vista, as to reach the rank of lieutenant-colonel by brevet. He resigned 
and retired to private life In 1860, but entered the Confederate service at 
the outbreak of the civil war with the rank of brigadier-general. Ho eom- 
mandod at Pensacola, but was transferred to the west in 1862, soon reaching 
the full grade of general in command of the department of Mississippi. Just 
^ter Lee had begun his first attenjpt to invade the North in the cast, Bragg 
began a similnr attempt in the west. Passing to the east of the Union line 
in southern Tennessee, he moved northward into Kentucky, threatening 
Cincinnati, and remaining in Kentucky from August until October. The 
battle of Perryvllle (Oct. 8) forced him to retreat into Tennessee, but he 
oarHed off enormous trains of captured property and booty. Returning late 
in the year towards Nashville, he met Rosecrans in the battle of Murfrees- 
boro or Stone River (Dec. 31, 1862-Jan. 2, 1803). It was very nearly a drawn 
battle, but Rosecrans held the ground, and slowly gained possession of the 
important point of Chattanooga during 1863. Following Bragg beyond ft 
intu Ceorgla, he was met and beaten in the battle of Chickamauga (Sept. 
19-20, 186.HX and Bragg, pursuing in his ttirn, formed the siege of Chat- 
tanooga. Grant replaced Rosecrans, and heat Bragg in the battles of Look- 
out Mountain and Missionary Ridge (Nov, 23-2.5, 1868), relieving the Union 
army. Bragg was then succeeded by Jobuston, and took little further active 
part In the war. The Confederate presltlent, Davis, retained Bragg at Rich- 
mond as military advisor. He died at Galveston. Texas, Sept. 27, 1876, 

Brkgkinridoe, John Cabell (1821-187.5), vice-president of the United 
States from 1857 to 1861, was born near Lexington, Ky., Jan. 21, 1821. Ho 
was admitted to the bar, served as major in the Mexican war, and was a 
Democratic member of the house of representatives from 1851 to 1865. Ho 
was elected vice-president in 1856 by the Democrats. In 1800 he was nomin- 
ated for the presidency by the Southern wing of the Democratic party, but 
was defeated. Elected United States senator, he took his seat at the special 
session of July 4, 1861, left It (Aug. 6) to enter the Confederate army, and was 
expelled from the senate Doc. 4. He served at Murfroesuoro ana Chicka- 
mauga, and ill the east, and in 1865 became the Confederate secretary of war. 
For a time he was in Europe, but returned iu 1868, and died May 17, 1876. 

Buokinoham, William Alprep (1804 1875), aovernor of Connecticut, was 
bora in Lebanon, Conn., May 28, 1804. In 1858 ne was elected governor, and 
served fiiitil 1866. Hu refused further re-election, and retired to private 
life until 1869, when the Republicans of his State sent him to the United 
States senate, where he remained until 1875, the year of his death. His 
eifergy ami foresight, as the “war governor” of his State, did for Con- 
necticut what Andrew’s did for Massachusetts. 

Burnside, Ambrose Everett (1824-1881), general in the Federal army, 
was born at Liberty, Ind., May 23, 1824. After graduating at West Point 
In 1847, he served in the Mexican war and on frontier duty until 1858, when 
file resigned. For five years he was engaged in the manufacture of fire- 
arms iu Rluxle Islaud, and for the next three years in the management 
I of the Illinois Central Railway Company. He entered the civil war as 
colonel of Rhode Island volunteers, was given command of the land forces 
operating on the North Carolina coast, at Roanoke Island and elsewhere, 
and as major-general commanded the ninth corps of the armv of the 
Potomac In the Antietam campaign. His management of the left wing in 
the final battle has been sovei'ely criticized by M‘Clellan, on the ground of 
his sluwncifH. When M'Clollan was relieved of the command of the army in 
November 1862, Burnside was made his successor. He undertook to follow the 
direct road to Richmond, across the Rappahannock and thrbiigh Fredericks* 
burgh. He had hardly reached Falmouth, opposite Fredericksburgh. when 
Lee had begun his lines of defence on the hills behind Fredericksbuigh. 
Burnside’s army crossed the river Dec. lO-ll, and Lee made the assault De- 
cember 18. PYanklin ou the left broke through the Confederate lines, but 
could not hoKl his ground ; Stunner and Hooker led their men to the most 
dreadful slaughter of the war. On the night of the 15th of December the 
Union forces were withdrawn across the river, and Burnside resigned his 
sommand late in the following month, being succeeded by Hooker. Burn- 
side servedi^n the west during the year 1863, and commanded the ninth corns 
utider Grant during the final Virginia campaigns. Re-entering civil life, ne 
, served as governor of Rhode Island, 1866-69, and as United States seoator. 
thm 1875 until his death iu Rhode Island, September IS, 1881. 
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Burr, Aaron (1766 1836), vice-president of the United States from 1801 
to 1806, was born at Newark, N.J., Feh. 6, 1756, being the son of Rev. 
Aaron Burr, president of Princeton College, and grandson of Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards. He graduated at Pritfeeton in 1772, served as an officer in the 
revolutionary army, becoming lieutenant-colonel, and in 1779 resigned and 
studied law. He began practice in New York, where the leading lawyers 
were disfranchised or under a cloud by reason of Toryism, and was successful 
almost at once, his leading competitor being Hamilton. Ha was a Re- 
publican United States senator, 1791-97, and introduced hito the Republican 
party of his State that semi-military organization which pow marks all 
successful partiei. Presidential electors were then LmneraJly chosen by 
State legislatures, and Burr’s skilful management (Obtained aiegislature iu 
1800 with a Republican majority. The Republican leaUer^s at Washington 
at once named him as the candlk^ate to be voted for with Je^fersoii. All the 
Republican electors voted for ific two, glviifj^ them a majority of the elec- 
toral votes, 73 each. But this, as the constitution then stood (| 120), elected 
neither ; the house of representatives was to choose between them. Ilie 
house had a Federalist majority, and was disposed to make Burr president, 
in order to baulk Jefferson and his party. It was nut until the 86th ballot 
that Jefferson was chosen, and Burr never recovered his party’s confidence. 
He was not re-nominated in 1804 ; and in the same year he shot his great 
rival, Hamilton, in a duel near Now York city. In 1807 ne was tried for an 
expedition against Mexico, but was acouitted. For some years he lived 
abroad, but in 1812 he returned to New York city and resumed the practice 
of law. He died on Staten Islaud, N.Y., Sept. 14, 1886. Burras great 
ability, his influence over young men and over women, the immcllrfilty of his 
private life, the misfortunes of his career and the stoical patience with 
which he bore them, have made him a remarkable figure in American 
history. He is burled at Princeton, N.J.— See Parton’s 'L^e of Burr^ 
Knapp’s Life qf Burr, Davis's Memoir of Burr, anc^ Private Jqfimal of Burr. 

Colfax, ScHuyLKR, vice-president of the United States from 1869 to 
1878, was born In New York city, March ‘23, 1823. At the age of thirteen he 
removed to South Bond, Ind., studied law, became a newspancr editor, and 
entered political life as a Whig, afterwards a Republican. .Defeated in the 
Congressional election of 1851, he was successful at the next, and served in 
the nouse of representatives from 1855 to 1869. He was speaker of the 
house from 1863 fo 1869. In 1868 he was nomfiated by the RepHCjlicans 
for the office of vice-president, and was elected, serving until 1873. He 
died Jan. 18, 1885. See Martin’s Life <f Colfax (1868). 

Crawford, William Harris, American statesman, was born imlmherst 
county, Vh., Feb. 24, 1772, but removed to Georgia wh^fe still ^ boy. He 
was admitteil to the bar, served iu the State legislature, 180:^'7, in the 
United States senate, 1807-18, as mlnl«ter to France, 1813-15, as secretary 
of war, 1815-16, and as secretary of the troasu^, 1816-25. lie was^qne of 
the leading aspirants to the presidency in 1816, but .Mohroe obtamed the 
nomination by a small majority. As the end of Monroe's second term 
approached, it was thought that Crawford would certainly be his successor. 
In 1823 he was stricken with paralysis ; but his friends eif Jeavoured to con- 
ceal his condition, and presseii him for the caucus nomination in 1824. He 
obtained it, but it did him Utile service. Indeed, the struggle really put an 
end to the Congressional caucus as a nominating body. On his defeat ne 
retired from national politics, serving as State judge in his own State from 
1827 until he died at Klberton, Ga., Sept. 15, 1834. See J. B. Cobb's Miscel’ 
lanies, p. 181. 

Garfield, James Abram (1831-1881), president of the United States 
iu 1881, was bora at Orange, O., Nov. 19. 1831. His father died In 1883, 
leaving Garfield’s mother to support four children, of whom the future 
I)resident was the youngest. He learned the trade of a carpenter, earning 
some little additional money by working as a wood-chopper and as a driver on 
thg canal. At the age of eighteen, he entered a village seminarv, working 
at his trade and at odd jobs for his own support. After preparing himself lor 
college, he carried himself in like manner through Williams College, gradu- 
ating in 1856. He then became a professor iti, and, after one year, presi- 
dent of, Hiram College, (>., where he remained until 1861. During this 
period he studied law. and was admitted to tlie bar. He had also become 
a recognized leader of the Republican party of the State, being elected to 
the State senate for 1860-61. Entering the army ns colonel of an Ohio 
regiment in 1861, he served in Kertucky and Tennessee, soon becoming 
brigadier-generul and chief of staff to General Rosecrans. At Chickamauga 
he particularlv distinguished himself, riding to Thomas's head-quarters after 
the retreat of the rest of the army, and taking part in the gallant stand 
made by “the Rock ot Chickamauga.” For his services he was prolnoted 
to the rank of major-general. He resigned In December 1863. to take his 
seat in the house of representatives, to which ho had been elected by his 
district In northeni Ohio. This seat he never rei^y left. He was re-elected 
steadily for the remainder of his life, his lost term closings with the date 
of his inauguration as president. Just before this lost event in his career, 
he WHS elected United Btates senator by the legislature of Ohio, but never 
took his seat. From his entrance to Congress in 1863 he was one of the most 
I)rominent Republican members ; and iu 1875, when the Republicans became 
for the first time since 1860 a minority in the lower House, he became th<ur 
recognized leader there. In the Republican convention of 1880 he was ulti- 
inat^y nominated by 399 votes out of 756, and in November he was elected 
by an electoral vote of 214 to 166 for Hancock. He hud always protested 
against the system which made thr advice of admiuistraMon senators the 
controlling factor in appoinfments to office ; and yet, from the moment of 
his inauguration, ho found himself entangled in a conflict about appoint- 
ments with the senators from New York. In the midst of the newspaper 
excitement on this subject, a disappointed office-seeker shot the president in 
the Baltimore and Potomac railway station, July % 1881. After lingering 
through a Washington summer, he was removed (Sept. 6) to Long Branch, 
whore he died on Sept 19. 

Grant, Ulysses kmpson (1822-18a5), lieutenant-general In the United 
States army and president of the United States from 1869 to 1877. was born 
at Point Pleasant, O., April 27. 1822. He had Imt a slight education in his 
early youth, but graduated at West Point in 1843. He served in the Mexican 
war with credit, and in routine service until 185#,' when he resigned, having 
then the rank of captain. His attempts to engage in farming near St Louis 
and in the leather trade at Galena, 111., were no^ successful ; and, when the 
civil war broke out, ho was the last man whom hls brother offl^rs would * 
have picked out as the comli g hero of the war. With some difficulty he 
obtained a commission as colonel of an Illinois regimqnt, but was soon ad- 
vanced to the rank of brigadier-general, having his head-quaiters at Cairo. 
111. From this point he made incursions Into the hostile terntory. his first 
serious affair being at Belmont, Mo., Nov. 7. 1861, which was at best a Vlrawn 
battle. The Confederate linq ran through southern Kentucky, and was 
penetrated bv the ’J'onnossee river, Lf whose mouth Grant had possession. 
Estimating the opportunity correctly, he obtained permission, with meoh 
difficulty, te attempt to secure control of t^ie whole Tennessee river. Flag- 
officer Foote, with seven gunboats and a number of transports, conveys 
Grant’s force U(.> the river and captured Fort Henry, wliich cimmuided the 
point where the Confederate line crossed the Tennessee rlyer (Feb. t, 186S)> 
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A distance of but seven miles separated the rifle-pits around this fort from 
those of Fort Donelson, which commanded the point where the Confederate 
line crossed the Cumberland river. Marching overland with about 16,000 
men, Grant invested Fort Deuelson^and began the first Federal siege of the 
war. The surrender of the fort (Feb. 10) broke up the <])oafederate line 
and forced it back into southern Tennessee. Grant was more popifiar with 
the general public than with his superiors, and his experience with them 
was so unpleasant that he asked to be relieved. Matters were patched up, 
and ho wai^ allowed to push southward. Here the battle of Pittsburgh 
Landing, in which tlrant seems to have been taken by surprise, intensifled 
the doubts his^uperJors had of his capacity, and he was for some time under 
a cloud, Uallfck asssimiim command himstslf, and really retiring Grant for 
some months. A fuUy couhterbnlnncing result of the battle was the establish- 
ment of perfect a^ipathy between Grant ai^ Shennan, who had shared its 
dangers and wnat odium ha<liconie out o(nt. Grant himself has written 
that, in the Mexiillin war, his sei^ice “gave no indication that he would 
ever be equal «to the command of a brigade,” and that in 1861 he “had 
never looked at a copy of tactics since his graduation.” His training for 
supreme command was now completed, and it had qualified him for tho 
defence of Corinth, to which all his subsequent successes may be directly 
traced. Left there almost In isolation, and exposed to the attacks of aU 
the forces which •the Confederates chose to bring against him, his suc- 
cessful battles of luka (Sept. l«, 1802) and Corinth (Oct. 3-6) left him 
master of the route along the Mississippi. In January 1803 Grant and 
Sherman succeeded in taking tho west bank of tho Mississippi to a point 
opposite %Vlck8burgh, Failing to reduce the city from this i)oint. Grant 
crossed the river below Vicksburgh in April, and began the remarkable 
campaign which ended with the surrender of Pemberton. It showed that 
he had strategic ability as well as fighting power, and that ho was able to 
discern the charactA'lsticn of his opponents atid to calculate on their prol>- 
able errors, afld it gave Rim an official as well as a popular respect which 
he never lost. Followed by tlie victories of Lookout Mountain and Mis- 
sionary Kidge, it made him the acknowledged leader of the United States 
armies, and fiis appointment as lieutenant-general and eommander-in-chief 
was a foregone conclusion. When Grant assumed command in Virginia in 
March 1804, Lee’^ uftaccustomed tendency to maintain a strict defensive 
8howe(j|ihis underlying coi^ciousness that ho had before Jiim at last a man 
who was ready and willing to answer an attack by a coufiter-attack. Grant’s 
military ability had now reached its highest developments : he handled his 
120,000 rgen with as complete control as he had shown with his 16,000 at 
DqucIsou. It is n 4 p| probable that anything but tho vigour and intensity 
of Grant's^erations could have met successfully the pnmlem offered to any 
commandOT by I^e behind lutrenchments arranged by himself and jnanned 
by the army of northern Virginia, or could liave reduced that army to the 
condiMH which ik presented in the winter of 1804-65. The end of the war 
and the death of President Lincoln left Grunt the foremost man of the 
North West, ami it was really Inevltalde that he should be elected 
president In 186% From tho moment of Lee’s surrender the people had 
shown a disposition to put upon his shoulders au> work which called for 
prompt completion. The Hopublican leaders relied on him to hold all that 
hrifi been secured by tho uar until the Congrcsaiotml plan of reconstruction 
should he fully carried out, and he did the work as probably no other man 
could have done it. Ills public life is really tho history of the country for 
the eight years after 1869, and its errors were largely tho result of the 
intrusion of some of his best personal qualities into it. The rule in the 
civil service still was that of appointment by favour of the political leaders 
of the dominant party ; Grant, bewildered by the constant and tremend- 
ous pressure for appointments, undoubtedly selected some men who were 
no credit to his administration ; when the appointment had been made, his 
own bitter experience of unjust criticism led him to look with suspicion 
on any accusation against those whom he had appointed ; and his iiiilitary 
habits of unquestioning obedience gave him a tendency to expect the same 
thing from men in politics, and to regard independence as a sort of treason, 
disqualifying the man guilty of it for any useful criticism. His second term 
was theroforo filled with scandals which are likely to overshadow tho solid 
and enduring achiovemonts of his first. Retiring to private life, he found 
needed rest in a tour of the world : he was, however, a candidate for tho 
i^publican nomination for the presidegoy in 1880, and engaged in business 
in which he ^ad no experience, and in which he lost his all. Attacked 
by an Incurable disease, he spent his last few months of life in the prepara- 
tion of his autobiography, knowing that its sale would bo so large ns to put 
his family out of reach of pecuniary distress. He died at Mount McGregor, 
N.Y., Jiffy 23, 1885. ^ 

Hancock, Winfield Scott (1824-1886), American officer, was born in 
Montgomery county, Pa., Feb. 14, 1824. He graduated at West Point in 
1844. served wiyi credit in Scott’s campaign in Mexico and on frontier duty 
until 4801, when he held the rank of captain. Having been appointed briga- 
dier-geifcral of volunteers in 1801, he served In the army of tho Potomac 
throughout its existence. For distinguished service on the peninsula and at 
South Mountain and Antietam, he was givei%a division and the rank of 
nitjor-genoral, and In 1863 he was placed in command of the second corps 
for his services at Froderickshurgh and ( hancellorsvllle. His crowning glory 
was won at Gettysburgh. Reynolds fell on the first day, and Hancock was 
sent forward by Meade to arrange the line until tho commander could arrive. 
On the second ^id third days Hancock commanded the left centre, on 
Cemetery Ridge, where, Just in the moment «)f vlctoir, he was severely 
wounded. He received the thanks of Congress, and returned ti) the com- 
mand of his corps early in 186 i. In time to take part in Grant's campaigns of 
that year. He distinguished himself again and again at the Wilderness, at 
Spotsylvania, andsln tho Cold Harbor and PetersBnrgh operations. At the 
end of tlie war he commanded various departments, having been made a 
major-general in the regular army. From September 1867 to March 1868 he 
commanded the department of the Gulf, under the RecAistruction Acts; and 
certain orders Issued by him, particulft-ly those of Nov. 29 and Deo. 6, 1867, 
declaring that the military poifer was meant only to uphold, not to control, 
tile civil pow^, and declining to exercise arbitrary powers, were so satis- 
factory to the^emocratio pgrty that in 1880 it nominated him for the presi- 
dency. He was defeated by Garfield, but retained his position as senior 
major-general of the army, and the warm regard of the country. He died 
• at Ck>vernor’s Island, N.Y., Feb. 9, 1886. 

Hknprws, Thomas Anprkws (1819-1886),« vice-president of the United 
States in 1886, was bom in Muskingum county, O.. Sept. 7, 1819. He re- 
moved with his fath# to Shelby county, Ind., in 1822, graduated at Hanover 
College in 1841 and was admitted to the bar in 1843. He was a member 
of the^tate l^Iriature in 1848-49, a Democratic member of the house of 
representatives, 1811-55, and commissioner of the land office, 1866-59. .He 
served as United States senator, 186^9, Aid as governor of Indiana, 
187%77. In 1876 he was nomifilited for the office of vice-president by the 
Democrats, but wasklefeated. I%1876, 1880, and 1884 he was a prominent 
candidate for the nomination for the presidency ; and in 1884, when Cleve- 
land was nominated, he consented to take the nominatloiwfor the vice- 
presidency, and was elected. He died at Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 25, 1886. 
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Hood, John Bell (1831-1879), American officer in the Confederate ser* 
vice, was born at Owingsvillo, Ky., June 29, 1831. He graduated at West 
Point in 1863. and continued to serve in the United States army until 1861, 
when he entered the Confederate service. Rising rapidly from a first* 
lieutenancy to the command of the Texas brigade, he distinguished himself 
on the peninsula, in the seven days’ battles at Antietam, and at Gettysburgh, 
where he lost the use of an ann. Ho was now a maJor-geiieral, and was sent 
to command a division in Bragg’s army. He took a leading part in the battle 
of Chickainauga, where he lost a leg, but returned to duty within six months. 
He commanded a corps during Johnston’s retreat before Sherman, In the 
early months of 1804 : and, when Davis had decided on removing Johnston, 
Hood was appointed to the command of the army. He accepted reluctantly, 
and his position was not a pleasant one. He succeeded a general in whom 
the army had confidence ; he was to rovei'se that genoralA policy, and he 
was to carry out a phin of campaign which had been prepared for him by 
the Confederate president. His obedience was painfully accurate. He 
assumed the ofiensivu as soon as he took command, fougnt several severe 
battles, and soon found himself under necessity of evacuating Atlanta (Sept. 
2, 1804V Sherman had outflanked him ; and the Confederate admiDlstratlou 
came to the desperate resolution of ordering him to move west and then 
north into TeDiiessee. Ho was checked at Franklin, where he lost many of 
his host officers ; and in the final battle of Nashville (Dec. 16) his anny was 
completely beaten, and almost lost its orgaui/atiun. The command of its 
remnants was transferred to General Richard Taylor, and Hood retired from 
active service. He died of yellow fever at New Orleans, Aug. 30, 1879. 

Hull, I.saac (1775-1843), naval officer, was born at Derby, Conn., March 9, 
1776. In 1798 ho hecaine lieutenant in the new navy created by Congress 
during the difficulties with France. He served witn credit In the West 
Indies and Mediterranean, and, on the outbreak of war in 1812, was captain 
of the frigate “Constitution.” By skilful seamanshixt he escaped the close 
pursuit of five British vessels, and on Aug. 19 ho captured the British frigate 
“Quorriere” off Newfoundland, after a conflict hi which the “Guerriere** 
was so severely cut up that Hull was forced to hum her. A gold med^ was 
given him by Congress. Ho died at Fbiladelphia, Feb. 18, 1843. 

Knox, Henry, major-general in the American revolutionary army, was 
bom at Boston, July 25, 1750. Beginning life as a bookseller, he com- 
manded an independent company in Boston, and was made an engineer 
and artillery officer by Washington at the opening of the revolution. Under 
his charge the artillery arm of tho service came to be of essential value. 
He was made secretary of war in 1785, and Washington, on becoming 
president in 1789, gave him the same office under the new Government. Ho 
resigned in 1794, and retired to private life in Maine. He died at Thomaston, 
Me., Oct. 26, 1806.— See Drakes Life of Knox (1874). 

Lawrenob, James captain in the United States navy, was 

horn at Burlington, N.J., Oct. 1, 1781, and entered the navy as a midshipman 
in 1798. He commanded the “Hornet” In the capture of tho “Peacock,” 
Fob.. 24, 1818. Placed in command of the frigate “ Chesapeake,” he accepted 
the challenge of Captain Broke of tho “ Shannon ” to a single battle, off 
Boston harbour. The “ Chesapeake ” was captured^^and Lawrence, mortally 
wounded, died June 6, 1813.— See Irving’s Spanish Pajfera, vol. ii. 

McClellan, Groroe Brinton (1826-1885), general in the United States 
army, was bom at Pliiladelphia, Dec. 3, 1826. lie graduated at West Point 
in 1846. served in the Mexican war with such ability as to win the brevet 
of captain, and attained full rank as captain in 1856. His services until 
1867 were mainly scientific, with the exception of a military report on the 
organization of European annies in 1866, the result of a commission from 
the Government to follow the progress of the Crimean War. lii 1867 he 
resigned and entered tho servliH) of a Western railway, becoming its 
prerident. At the outbreak of the civil war ho was engaged by Ohio as 
major-general commanding her volunteers, and was soon given the saina 
rank in the United States army by President Lincoln. It fell to M'Clcllan 
to cross into West Virginia and begin the campaign there, which he did 
during tho early summer, the campaign ending with the surrender of tho 
Confederate forces at Rich Mountain and the expulsion of the opposing 
armies from his department, on July 14, 1861. This sudden and brilliant 
success, followed almost immediately by the collapse of the Manassas 
campaign against Richmond, brought M'Clellan into notice as the most 
likely leader to restore public confidence in the army of tho Potomac, He 
was called to Washington, given command of the army, and, when Scott 
retired, was made commander of all the armies until March 1862, when his 
command was reduced again to the army of the Potomac. The winter of 
1861-62 was spent in organizing his new army, and in the spring he was at 
last almost forced, by public outcry and the impatience of tho administra- 
tion, to attempt the task of wielding the weapon wldch he had created. 
Following what seems now the most fcaslhlo inetfiod of attack on RichtiMud, 
M'Clellan appears to have begun with little confidence in the administration^ 
and it was not loifig before the administration lost confidence in him. His 
campaign on the peninsula is historical; but the time involved should be 
taken carefully into account in estimating M'Clellan’s abilities. It was on 
Sept. 2 that he was recalled and given command of “ all the troops for ther 
defence of the capital.” He found the armies in almost complete confusion ; 
he organized and united them, marched them throngli 5iaryland to Its 
northern border, attacked Lee's rear so vigorously at South Mountain as to 
force him to turn and fight, and defeated him after a two days' battle ; and 
all this work was done in fifteen days. Sept. 2-17. He was removed, how- 
ever, Nov. 7, 1862, for slowness in pursuing Lee, and Burnside became his 
successor. M'Clellan was nominated for the presidency In 1864, and had 
much difficulty In reconciling the peace platform of his party with his own 
feelings. Defeated by Lincoln, he retired to private business as a civil 
engineer, in which he was very successful. He was elected governor of New^ 
Jersey in 1877, serving 1878-81. He died at Orange Mountain, N.J., Oct. 29, 
188.5. llie literature In attack and defence of his military reputation is 
voluminous ; for his own version of his career see McClellan* a Own Story. 

Marcy, William Learned (1786-1867), was bom at sturbrldge. Mass., 
Dec. 12, 1786. He naduated at Brown University in 1808, was admitted to 
the bar in 1810, and began practice at Troy, N. Y. He soon became a leading 
Democratic politician, and one of the “Albany regency” which was 
supposed to control the action of the party in New York Htates He was 
United States senator in 1831-32, and during his term he incidentally made 
use of the phrasesso frequently afterwards heard, “ To the victor belong ther 
spoils.” He resigned to Mcorae governor of New York, 1888-89. He was 
secretary of war under Polk, 184^9, and secretary of state under Pierce, 
1853-67. As secretary of state he conducted with success the Koszta case in* 
1854, involving a collision with Austria on the subject of the right of expatria- 
tion. All his political leanings were to that branch of the Deiqpcratlc party 
in New York wliich made the strength of the new Republican party In 1866, 
and he would have been its natural leader if ho had followed his own* 
convictions on the Kansas-Nebraska bill. He hasitated, and other men toolu 
his place. He died at Ballston Spa, N.Y., July 4, 1867.— Se^ Jenklns'a 
Qoxemortiif New York. • • 

Mason, Oeoroe (1726 1792), member of the Federal conventiA of 1787, 
was bom in Fairfax county, Va., in 1726* He served In the Virginia ponveiK 




tion in 1776, and drafted Its Declaration of Rights and Plan of Government. 
His most conspicuous service was iu the Federal convention of 1787, of which 
he was a memuer. He took part in moat of the debates, and exerted a strong 
influence on the decision of almost every question before the convention. 
3ome of his strongest utterances were on the subject of slavery, and his 
language on one occasion (Aug. 22) might have served as a model to an anti* 
slavery orator of later times. He was dissatisfled wltli the constitution, 
and opposed Its ratification. He died Oct. 7, 1792. 

Mrapb, Gkouge OonnoN (1815-1872), general in the ITnltod States army, 
was bom in Cadiz, .Spain, where his father was an agent of the United States 
navy, Dec. MO, 1815. He graduated at West Point in 1885, and, after serving 
but one year in the army, resigned to begin practice as a civil engineer. 
He was frequently employed by the Ooveriiineut, and re-entered its military 
service iu 1842. He served with distinction on the staffs of Taylor and 
Scott in the Mexican war. and in scientific work. At the outl>reak of 
the civil war ho was placed in command of a brigade of volunteers, soon 
rising to the command of a division, and joining his fortunes permanently to 
those of tlie army of the Potomac. He led his (livision through the seven 
days’ battles, being severely wounded at Glendale, through the Antietam 
campaign, and at Frodericksburgh, where he particularly distinguished 
himself. At Cliancellorsville he commanded the 5th corps; and when 
Hooker resigned the command of the array, and while the army itself was 
in hasty movement northward to check Lee’s invasion of the North in 1863, 
Meade was appoitited to the command. He accepted it with the greatest 
reluctance, and altogether from a sense of duty. Ho had inclined lo fight 
on the line of Pipe Greek, to the south of Gettysburgh ; but Kevnolda fell 
into collision with Lee’s advance at Gettysburgh, ouier corps hurried to 
support, Htnl Gettysburgh became historical. When Grant assumed general 
command in 1H64, Meade continued to command the army of tlie Potomac 
under him, and mutual good-feeling enabled them to maintain this delicate 
relation without friction, an<l with the best results. At the close of the 
war, being major-general in the regular army, he commanded the military 
division of the Atlantic until his death at Philadelphia, Nov. 6, 1872. 

Montoomkry, Richard, was born near Raphoe, Ireland, Dec. 2, 1736, 
and died in tlie assault on Quebec, Dec. 31, 1776. He served In the British 
army from 1754 to 1772, when lie retired, emigrated to America, and settled 
in New Vork, niarrying the daughter of R. K. Livingston. lie was 
appointed a brigadier-general in the American army in 1776, and, for his 
services in (..’anada, was made a major-general the same year. 

Morgan, Edwin Dennison, governor of New \ork, was born at Wash- 
ington, Mass., Feb. 8, 1811. After a successful career as a merchant in 
Hartford, Conn., and New York city, he served in the New York .State 
senate, 18.50-5.1, and was chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
1856-64. Elected governor of New York in 1858, he served tlirough the year 
1862, supervising the raising and equipment of about 220,000 soldiers. He 
was United States sciiatoi, 1863-09. He died Feb. 14, 1888. 

Morton, Oliver perry (1823-1877), one of the leaders of the Repub- 
Ucuii pai’ty, was born in Wayne county. Ind., Aug. 4. 1823. Ho was admitted 
to the bar iu 1847, an<l was elected a circuit judge Iu 1852. Ho had betn a 
Democrat, but became a Kepublicun in 1855, and was the Republican candidate 
for the governorship in 1856. Ho was defeated, and in J860 was nominated 
for the offtce of lieutenant-governor, with the undeTstanding that the 
govern(jrs]iip candidate wu.s to be sent to tlie Ignited States senate, if possible. 
Tills arrangement took effect, and Morton w'usk-ftto fill the office of governor 
throughout the civil war. He was active and successful in raising troops 
for the support of the Federal Government, and bold, almost to recklessness, 
In hi.s means of action. He knew, or at least believed, that his political 
opponents in the State were determined to support the Confederacy by 
refusing to supply any more troops to the Federal Government; and the 
meetriug of a hostile legislature in 1863 brought matters to a head. 1’ho Re- 
publicans left the legislature, thus leaving their opponents without a quorum; 
the governor <»rdered money for war e.xpenses to be borrowed on the credit 
of the State; the Democratic attorney-general and the State Supremo Court 
held that tliis was Illtigal, but the indomitable governor borrowed the money 
on bis personal riisponsibility, and managed the State government without a 
legislature, 'riio borrowed money was afterwards repaid by the State. In 
1800 he was elected to the I’nited States senate, and remained till his death, 
taking a prominent part in every debate, and exercising a strong Influenee 
on the i>arty policy. Ho introduced the resolution for the repeal of the 
twenty-8<'cond joint rule, wldch had governed the count of the electoral 
voD'S since 1865. He died at Indianapolis, Nov. 1, 1877. 

I’lNCRNKY, Charles (1758-1822), American stateHman, was born at 
Charleston, S.C., March 9, 1758. He was admitted to the bar in 1770, 
was a delegate to the Continental Congress, 1777-78 and 1784-87 ; a delegate 
to the Federal convention of 1787 ; governor of Soutli Carolina, 1789-92 and 
1706 98; United .States senator (Democrat), 1797-1801; inlnlster to Spain, 
1803-5; governor of .South Carolina, 1806-8; member of the State legisla- 
ture, 1810-14 ; and member of the house of reprcBonlatlvcs, 1819-21. He 
died at Charleston, Feb. 25, 1822, 

Pinckney, (’harles Cui'esworth (1740-1825), born at Charleston, S.C.. 
Feb. 25, 1740, and died at the same place, Aug. 16, 182.5. He was educated 
at Oxford and the Middle Tenqile, serve<l with dlstinctlou in the American 
revolutionary army, was one of the env<}ys to Franco In 1797, and was the 
Federalist candidate for the presidency In 1804 and 1808. 

♦Pulaski, Cahimiu, count, bom in Lithuania, March 4, 1747, joined in 
the Insurrection of 1769, escaped to Turkey iu 1772, and was induced by 
Franklin to emigrate to America in 1777. Ho served in the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown receiving the rank of brigadier-general for 
his gallantry, and was placed In command of the cavalry. Forming a 
A.epafate corps, known as Pulaski’s legion, ho went to the South, where he 
commamlud the cavalry iu the assault on Savannah. He was mortally 
, wounded, and died Oct. 11, 1780.— See Spark’s Life qf Pulaski. 

i’UTNAM, Israel, was born at Salem, Mass., Jan. 7, 1718, removing to 
Pomfret, Conn., in 1739. Courage, strong w’ill, and knowledge of men rather 
than of hooks soon made him a leader among his neighbours ; and his shoot- 
ing of a wolf by torch-light in a cavern in wliich she had sought refuge has 
almost become a nui-sery story. In the French and Indian^w’ar he became 
one of the .nost renowned of the “rangers" or partisan soldiers, who fought 
the Indians with their own weapons ; and at the end of the war fie had 
reached tlie rank of lieutenant-colonel of the Connecticut troops. At the 
outbreak of the revolutionary war, one of the four major-generals’ commis- 
sions was given to Putnam. He was an active leader at Bunker Hill, 
i'ommanded at New York, and in the battle of Long Island, and was put in 
tharge of the Hudson river defences in 1777, being the first to see the 
strategic importance of West Point. He died at Brooklyn, Conn., May 19| 
1790.-- 8ee Lives by Cutler, Humphreys, and Peabody. 

Schuyler, Philip, American general, was born at Albany, N.Y., Nov. 20. 
L7S3. He was of an old atid wealthy Dutch family, and in early manhood 
became a leader in the affairs of the colony of Now York. He reached the 
link of nsMor in the French and Indian svar, and at the beginning of the 
^ revolutionary struggle was made one of the American malor-generals. He 
took part In the expedition against Canada in 1775, but ill-health compelled 


him to retire. He took the leading part in preparing to meet Burgoyne’s 
expedition in 1778 ; but troops had to bo called in from other States, and he 
was subjected to Jealousies which thwarted him at every step. Nevertheless 
his arrangements were so complete that he had really checkmated Burgoyne 
before Congress superseded him in the command by the appointment of Oates, 
who reaped all the glory which should have accrued to Schuyler. Retiring 
from the army, he served for three years in the Continental Congress, and in 
the United States senate, 1789-01 and 1797-98. He died at Albany, Nov. 18, 
1804.— See his Life and Tinnes, by Lossing. 

Seymour, Horatio, governor of New 
May 31, 1810. He was admitted to the 
law, having a large private property. He soon l^ocaine a l^der of the 
Democratic party of the State, serving tliree Uums in the. State legislature 
after 1842, one of them as spei^fer. He was elected governor ii! 1852. In 
1862 he was nominated again, and hjp si/ccess alanped the national 
administration with a fear that the great State of New York would now 
be lukewarm or unfriendly. He proved to be one of the best of the “ war 
governors," active, zealous, and prompt in raising and forwarding men and 
supporting the war, though ho was accused of adojiting temporizing mea- 
sures with the draft mob in New York city in July 186:1. He was nomin- 
ated for the presidency In 1868, but was defeated by and then 

retired from public life. Ho died at Utica, N.Y., Fen. 17, 1886. -See 
Croly’s Life of Seymour and M'Cabe’s Life qf Seymour (1868). 

Steuben, Friedrich Wilhelm August Heinrich Feudinand, Baron 
VON, was bom at Magdeburg. Prussia, Nov. 16, 1780. Entering tUo army at 
fourteen, he rose to be ailjutant-gcneral and staff-plficer to-* Fi’edcrlek 
the Great. After his retirement from active service, Deane induced him 
to go to America, where he was made major-general and inspector-general. 
He rendered eminent service by giving the army its i^st sj^tcmatTc drill. 
In this department he was the most important aeee,88iou*ivhicU the American 
army received from Europe. He settled as a farmer on land in what is now 
Steuben county, N.Y., given him by the State, and died there Nov. 28, 1794. 
—See his Life by Kapp, Bowen’s Life in Spark’s American Biography, and 
Greene’s Oennan Element in the War qf A merican Indeyendejice. 

Sumter, Thomas, was born in Virginia iu 1734, and died near Camden, 
S.C., June 1, 1832, He removed to South Carolina when a* boy, and entered 
the American army as lieutenant-colonel iu 177o; When the Brltllih had 
apparently overrun the State ho kept up the struggle, retreating, w'hen 
hard pressed, to the swamps of the interior. He was made brigadier- 
general, and thanked by ('ongress. He was a representative fen* South 
Carolina from 1789 to 1793 and from 1707 to 1801, UuUamI States senator 
from 1801 to 1810, and minister to Brazil from 1810 to 1811. , 

Taney, Roger Brooke, chief Justice, was born in Calvert county, Md., 
March 17, 1777. He graduattui at Dickinson College in 1795, and was lyjuiittcd 
to the bar in Maryland in 1799. Like many othJr Federalists, he beidime a 
supporter of Jackson about 1824, and was called by him to the office of 
secretary of the treasury iu 1833. The charter of the Bank of the United 
States contained a clause, allowing the secretary of the treasury lo order the 
revenues to be dei)usite(l in other jdaces than the bank, giving his reasons 
therefor to Congress. ’J'hls clause was meant to cover the case of placers 
where there was no branch bank; Jackson wanted to use It to cover a 
refusal to deposit any of the revenues in any of the branch banks or In the 
mother bank. Taney gave the necessary orders, and the bank was deprived 
of the further use of the revenues. The senate refused lo (confirm Taney 
in his position, but his real work in this office had l)een done. Taney 
Huceoeded Marshall as chief Justice of the Bniiremo Cmirt. The leading in- 
cidents of his career were his opinion in the Dred Scott case, and Ids attempt 
in 1861 to maintain the writ of habeas corpus against President Lincoln’s 
suspension of it (the Merryman case). His life has been written by Tyler, 
and Is In Van Santvoord’s Lives of the Chief Justices. 

Tii()MA.m, George Henry (1816-1870), general in the United States array, 
was born In Southampton county, Va., July 31, 1810. He graduated at West 
Point in 1840, and served on frontier duty and in the Mexican war. His 
fellow officers in the South unhesitatingly entered the Confederate service 
in 1861 ; but ho declared for the Federal Cause. He was sent at first into his 
native State, and then to the West, where lie 8t)on rose to the command of a 
division in the army of the Cumberland, with the rank of major-general. 
His victory of Mill Spring (Jan. 19-510, 1862) was the first encouraging event 
in the war in the West. He led his division iu the advance on Nashville, and 
in all the campaigns leading up to the (iccupatlon of Corinth, of which place 
he was given command. He was now really second in command of the army 
of the Ohio, and disttuguished himself at the battles of PerryvillC and 
Murfreesboro, but his reputation was fully made at Chickamauga. When 
the right of the army had been routed and was in full retreat on Chattanooga, 
’Phonias, who had sustained tlie brunt of the attdek of the first day, held his 
ground all through the second day against the whole Confederate army, 
retreated with persistent and stubborn fighting, covoi*ed the rest of the army 
and saved it from destruction, and gave so much time for fortification that 
Chattanooga was found by Bragg to be too strong for anythiu^^ut a siege. 
From this time Thomas was'iin command of the army of the (Tumberlanf’, 
and held the centre at the storming of Missionary Ridge and in the cam- 
paigns up to the capture of Atlanta. When Hood undertook to transfer the 
war to Tennessee, Sherman left Thomas to oppose him. Thomas gathered 
up all his forces at Nashville, and inflicted a cheek on the advancing Con- 
federates at Franklin (Nov. 36), but continued his preparotions for a final 
buttle near Nashville. His Mimhors wore equal to those of Hood, but he 
persLsted in refusing battle until he had prepared cavalry and made every 
arrangement for pursuit. Public clamour against Thomas’s delay had become 
HO loud that Grant bad started from Virginia to assume command himself 
when Thomas attacked Hood (Dec. 15), routed him. and kept up so merciless 
a jjursuit that the Confederate army was scattorea almost beyond recovery. 
Ill 1869 he was transferred to the division of the Pacific, where he died at 
8au Francisco, MarclY 28, 1870. His 4 yine has come more and more to be 
synonymous with all that Americans regariLas best in the character of a 
military leader.— See Van Horne’s History qf the Army of the Cumberland. 

Wheeler, William Almon, vice-president of the UnitecL* States from 
1877 to 1881, was bom at Malone, N.V., June 30,^819. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1843, served several terms in the State legislature and as president 
of tlie State constitutional convention of 1867,* and was a member of the 
house of representatives from 1861 to 1877. He was nomhiatod fqn the vlee- 
presldeucy in 1876 by the Republicans, and was elected, after a contest 
before the electoral commission. He died at Malone, Jqne 4, 1887. 

Woodbury, Levi, was bora at Francistown, N.H., Dec. 22^^1789, and was 
admitted to the bar in New Hampshire in 1812. lie becawe a leader of 
the Democratic party of his State, was appoitited to ,i^he Jupreme* court 
of the State in 1816, was elect^i governor in 1823, and siieakor of the State 
house of representatives in 1825, sfod served in the United States senate 
from 1825 to 1831. He was secretary of the navy Iu 1831, and secrotai'p of 
the treasury from 1834 to 1841. Again elecb^d to the Univbd States senate in 
1841, he served until 1846, when he was appointed an associate Justice of the 
United States Slujpreme Court. He died at Portsmouth, N.H.,4lepW7, 1851.— 
See Democratic Review, vols. iL and xiL (A. J.) 


York, was born’at Pompey, N.V.. 
bar iu 18:i2, but never practised 
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Ihysical features.] united states 

PART IL-PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS. 


* Co^rightf iSSSf by 

Physical Geography and Geology. 

Plato The area of the United States extends, throughout nearly its 
VIII. \ 4 holo breidth, /rom'^li^ Atlantic to the Pacific. The northern 
Bound- edge of the vast indentation made in the continent by the Gulf of 
aries and Mexico marks the southern boundary between the meridians of 
area. 83® and 97 ^ From \he edge of this gulf the boundary between 
the United Stntes and Mexico is nartlvrfirtificial. Its most essential 
feature is the Rio Grande,^wUich seprates the two countries from 
Sr 47' N. lat. to its mouth. The ooundary between the United 
States and Canada is to a large extent natural ; though artificial 
in the north-east (see man), it follows the St Lawrence and the 
Groat Lakes from the 45th parallel to the point where the Rainy 
Lake river ent<%s Lake Superior, and thence passes up that river 
to a point on the west side of the Lake of the Woods, whence it 
goes along the 49th parallel to the Georgia Gulf. The country, as 
thus limied, exejuding Alaska, comprises an area, according to 
the most recent determinations of the Census Bureau, of 3,025,600 
square miles. This total includes 55,600 square miles of water 
surface (coast waitus, bays, gulfs, sounds, &c., 17,200; rivers and 
smaller striAms, 14,600; lakes^ and ponds, 23,900). The area of 
Alaska is given in the Census Report of 1880 as 581,409 square 
miles,— a fough approximation, differing greatly from that given 
in the 1886 Jlcport of the commissioner of the General Land Office. 
The total area poslossed by the United States is therefore, approxi- 
mately’, 3,557,000 K(|iud’e miles. * 

(jroo- The longitude of the most easterly point is about 67® W. ; that 
graphi- of the yiost westerly nearly 125®. The parallels of 29® and 49® N. 
cal po.si- roughly designafte the position of the country in reference to lati- 
tion. tude. The extreme soi^hern end of Florida, however, extends as 
far south as 25® N., while the northern extremity of Maine only 
roacnUI to a little beyoiM 47® N., the large triangular area between 
the SULawrence and the Great Lakes, belonging to Canada, being 
all south of 1 ht| 49th parallel. 

Cua.st , As compared with the western coast of Europe, neither side of 
> jnerica possesses a deeply indented coast-line. On the Pacific side 
there is only one important bay (that of San Francisco) between 
San Diego and Puget Sound. At San Francisco and San Diego 
there are commodious harbours, but within the limits of the United 
States there are no others on the Pacific coast, unless wo except that 
furnished on the extreme north by Puget Sound, and that offered by 
the mouth of the Columbia river, the bar of which is somewhat for- 
midable except for steamers under the management of skilful pilots. 

The eastern coast north of the 35th parallel is a considerably 
broken one. That of Maine may almost bo described as a “fiord 
coast,’' 80 numerous arc the indentations, which are, however, of 
moderate depths, but which are large enough to afford excellent 
and commodious harbours, of whicli that of Portland may be taken 
as the type. There is an indentation of considerable size formed 
by the arm of Cape Cod projecting almost at right angles, and 
enclosing Ma.ssa(;husetts Bay, at the bottom of which lies the com- 
modious, but not sjiecially acce.ssible, liarbour of Boston. Tlio 
aituiltiwn of the city of New York makes it b}ifar the most import- 
ant centre of foreign and domestic commerce in the United States. 
This superiority is due in part to the excellence of its harbour, and 
in part to its* being the terminus of the great natural line of com- 
munication between the East and the West, a position which would 
seem to belong by right to some point on or near the mouth of the 
Lawrence, which is the outlet of t^e Great Lakes, but from 
which this river is shut out by its north-easterly trend, which 
carries it into a region beyond that of successful cultivation and 
populous settlements, and where navigation is suspended during a 
considerable portion of the year byjtho freezing of the river. 

Long Island, about 120 miles in length, and extending along 
the southern coast of Connecticut, is the only island of any con- 
siderable size on the whole Atlantic coast. Smaller ones— Martha’s 
Vineyard, NaiiWket, Block Island, and others— lie adjacent to 
Long Island on tlie east, and form, as it^wero, its prolongation in 
that direction, while there arc indentations oft considerable depth 
on the coast of the mainland opi^osito these islands. 

South of New York there are two indentations of importance— 
Delaware Rhy and Chc.'^neake Bay,— the former being, as it were, 
the expanded mouth of the river of the same name, the other being 
in somewhat similar relations to two large rivers, the Susquehanna 
^ and tho^Potomac. Philadelphia and Baltimore are the cities that 
command the advantages for commerce which these two bays oiler. 

The Gulftbf Mexico is of large dimensions, and of great import- 
ance's afTedking the accessibility of the interior, and still more as 
influencing trie Olimate of the country. 'The neninsula of Florida, 
extending 5 degrees south of the niaiulaiid, and forming the eastern 
boundary of thc^Gulf, is in ji considerable part of its surface so low 
and swampy as to be practically uninhabitable. 

— — —O 

1 Uud^ this head no portioR of the Great Lakes Is included. 


yosiah D. Whitney. 

The drainage areas of the country, as given by the United States Drainage 
census of 1880 are— Atlantic and Gulf, 2,178,210 sq. m. ; Great areas. 
Basin, 228,160; Pacific slope, 619,240. The drainage into the 
Atlantic and Gulf is distributed as follows :— New England coast, 

61,830 sq. m. ; Middle Atlantic coast, 83,020; South Atlantic 
coa.st, 132,040; Great Lakes, 175,840; Gulf of Mexico, 1,726,980 
(the Mississippi-Missouri basin being estimated at 1,240,039). 

The explanation of this overwhelming preponderance of drainage 
into the Gulf of Mexico at once liecomes evident when we notice 
the general relief of tlio country and the yiositions of the various 
watersheds. If the level of the ocean were raised 1000 feet, a broad 
water-way across the American continent would bo opened. There 
would be a great mass of land on the western side, which would 
comprehend nearly the whole of Mexico, and which, within the 
limits of the United States, would have a breadth from east to west 
of from 1600 to 2000 miles. North of the United States boundary 
line the breadth of this mass of land w'ould diminish rapidly in 
width as higher latitudes were reached, but its dimensions would 
still be on a grand scale, although deeply intersected with inlets 
occupying the positions of the lower portions of the present streams 
of that region. A similar rise of 600 feet in the ocean would not 
divide the continent into two decidedly distinct and widely separ- 
ated parts, but would isolate New England from the land adjacent 
on the north and west, by opening a channel through the Hudson 
River and Lake Champlain depre.ssions, would carry the Atlantic 
coast-line more tlian 100 miles inland of its present position, and 
would open a deep bay in what is now the Missksippi valley, the 
ramifying arms of which would extend north nearly to Chicago, 
to Cincinnati on the Ohio, to Burlington, Iowa, on the Mississippi, 
and nearly to Jefi’eraon City, on the Missouri. A rise of sea-levcl 
of 2000 feet would not materially change, as to position and size, 
the great land-mass on the western siue of the continent already 
spoken of. That area would be slightly narrowed on the cast, and 
wo^ild have its western edge more deeply iudonted, with the addi- 
tion of groups of islands, so that its (diaructer would, south of the 
Columbia, bo something like what it is at tlie present time north of 
that river. On the eastern side of the continent, liowever, the most 
striking changes would be olfcctcd. All the present coherent land- 
mass east of the 97th meiidian would have disappeared, mid in place 
of it we should have various groups of islands, one of the most 
important of which would extend Irom the north line .of Georgia 
nortli-east into Pounsylvauia and New Jersey, where it would ter- 
minate in finger like projectious, forming north-easterly and south- 
westerly trending archipelagos, with various outliers in north-eastern 
New York, Vermont, and New Hampshire, the liighcst points of 
which would rise from 3000 to 4000 feet above the surrounding 
waters. The distance of the.so islands from the western mainland 
would be from 1000 to 1600 mile.s. Another group of islands north 
of the United States boundary would extend in a curving line 
parallel to and north of the St Lawrence and the Great Lakes. 

The all-important fact in the topop’aphy of the North American General 
continent in general, and of the United States in particular, is the topo- 
existence of a central comparatively low and level region, declining grapiy, 
gently from a watershed in close proximity to the Great Lakes on 
the north towards the Gulf of Mexico on the south. 

One maya.sccnd the Mississippi to its junction with the Ohio, 
at Cairo— a distance of 1100 mites from the Gulf of Mexico,— and . 
the elevation attained will be only about 300 feet, an average ascent 
of about 4 inches to the mile. A journey of almost 1000 miles 
farther, to Pittsburgh, at the junction of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela rivers, will only give a total rise of 700 feet above the sea- 
level. The head of the Mississinju is in a region entirely dcstitrAo 
of mountains, comprising an almost level area, covered in large 
part by lakes and swamp.s, and only about 1500 feet in elevation, 
in ascending the Mississippi to St Louis, a distance of 1260 miles, < 
wo have reached an elevation of about 400 feet, and at St Paulf 
668 miles above tlio mouth of the Missouri, one of a little less than 
700 feet. If we follow up the Missouri to the we.stern line of the • 

State of the same name, where the river flows from the north, we 
have the choice, if we wish to keep on directly west, of following 
cither of its great branches from that direction— the Platte and the 
Kansa.s. Up either of these we may travel for fully 500 in’J(?8, rising 
so gradually that the dilferenco of elevation from day to day is 
hardly perceptible, the country preserving all the characteristics of 
a plain, although declining gently to the cast. 

We have, therefore, in the central region of tlie United States a • 
nearly level area, which, roughly siieaking, may be taken at 1250 
miles square, which has a very gentle downward slol^e from east 
and west to the centre, and from very nearly its northern ex- 
tremity to the Gulf of Mexico, its southern boundary, while ite 
northern edge, with a part o/ the adjacent region, is Odcupicd 1^ 
five great bodies of fresh water, communicating by shrft narrow 
river^ike contractions of the water areas, and all together pccupy* * 
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ing an area of about 92,000 square miles. This central valley 
is not entirely devoid of mountains; but the.se higher areas are 
so small in extent, as compared with the entire area of the great 
valley, as to be of extremely .subordinate importance. Meanwhile 
we turn to a consideration of the higher regions east and west of 
the great valley. * 

Neither on the eastern nor on the western side of the continent 
are these of the nature of simple mountain chains. On the contrary, 
both eastern and western highlands are complicated in their oro- 
graphic structure, broken into portions, each having a character 
of its own, and generally — but not always —pre.serving a certain 
parallelism witli each other, broken longitudinally or in the direc- 
tion of the prevailing trend of the elevated mass, and separated by 
valleys and tablelands of veiy varying dimensions. The western 
mass, which is much the larger, is also very much the more com- 
plicated of the, two. It is not only made up of a great number of 
parts more or less distinctly separated from each other, but it even 
encloses a large area of [)lains, valleys, and mountain ranges which 
have no drainage to the sea. This greatly nredominating complexity 
of the western elevated region is the result of complicated geologi- 
cal conditions, to which are added climatic peculiarities of a striking 
(diaracter. The eastern elevated side of the continent is now gene- 
rally called the Appalachian region, the western the Cordillcran. 

The Appalachian System. 

General The Appalachian ranges all belong to an ancient system of uplift 
character, or disturbance, and have not been invaded by volcanic materials 
of recent date, i)reseiitiug in both these respects a most marked 
contrast to the Cordilleran system. There are volcanic rocks along 
portions of the eastern slope of the Appalachians ; Imt these eruptive 
dikes and overflows are not of Tertiary and post-Tertiary but of 
Mesozoic age. 

The name Appalachian is used as designating the entire complex 
of ranges, valleys, and tablelands in and upon which is situated 
the watershed from which on the north and east the streams descend 
to the Atlantic, either directly or through the Great Lakes, and on 
the west and south-west to the Gulf of Mexico, either as tributaries 
to the Mississippi or flowing directly to the Gulf. As thus defined, 
the Ap])alachian region, syiftem, or complex of ranges extends from 
the promontory of Gaspt*, in a mean direction of north-east and 
south-west, to Alaharnu, a distance of about 1300 miles, where it 
disappears under the much more recent geological formations which 
form a broad belt along the Gulf of Alexico and extend far up the 
M ississi])pi valley.^ 

While the Appalachian system, as a whole, is so nearly continu- 
ous, as a feature of the topograpliy of the country, that it seems 
riece.ssary to include it all under one general designation, yet dif- 
ferent portions are extremely unlike each other in some of those 
features which are generally looked upon as essential to the unity 
of a mountain system. 

Break One very marked and important break at least in the system is 
of the that occupied by the Hudson river, and extending up the Mohawk 
Hudgon valley to the west, to a connexion with the Great Lakes, and up 
ani] tile Champlain valley to the north, to a connexion with the St 
Mohawk, l^awrenee river direct. A rise of 152 feet in the sea-level would 
f isolate from the rest of the continent all of New England and 
that part of Canada lying to the south-east of the St Lawrence, as 
far as the extremity of Gasp^. A further ri.se of 278 feet would 
open a waterway from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes, and leave 
the mass of the Adirondacks as an island lying aajacent to New 
England on the east and the Appalachian laud-mass on the south. 
We seek in vain for any other break in the Appalachian system 
as complete as this, and, when we compare the portions of the 
.system lying on each side of this lino of divksion, wo recognize 
the fact that there ari‘, t'ssciitial points in which tliey differ from 
ca6h other, and that these diHerences are greater than any pre- 
sented by the various portions of the system in its extension to 
the .south-west of the Hudson river break. This north-eastern 
' division of the Appalachians may therefore properly first have its 
ihore important tO]>ographical and geological features indicated. 

Beginning with the division west of Lake Champlain and north 

1 The fli’Mt i)iM aon to doscrihe topogvaphloully the Appalachian system a« a 
whole WHS (iuyot, who, in ISfil, published the resnlts of several years’ work 
among theso mountains, giving the lielghts of numerous points obtained by the 
iiid of the. barometer, accompanied by generalizations in regard to the orography 
of the nsglo*., and a mop (1 : 6,000,000), which was first pnbiished In Petermami't 
Mitt fieil ungen (1860). The various geological surveys canied on by the ^tates 
included in tho Appalachian region have fumished a large masi^tif material both 
geogniphk-al and geological in regard to portions of the range; but, since this 
work has not, us a rule, been based on accurate topographical maps, most of It is 
rather of the nature of a reconnaissance than of a finished survey. The State 
of New Jersey Is, however, publishing a map based on an acemate trlangula- 
tlon, but on a sualJ scale (1 : 63,360). The first and second geological surveys of 
reonsylvania have also done much to extend our knowledge of the topography 
of the most complicated and interesting portion of the whole Appalachian region, 
brt as we go either south or notth from this central region we find tho data less 
and less con^plete, and in regard to the extreme soiilh-westem poition of the 
A/>.)alachlam range wu aie little If at all hi advance of Guyot. What is roost 
lacking at present is an accurate map of that poition of the system which Nci 
to the 8ou>h of the region embraced within the State of Pennsylvania. 
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of the Mohawk valley— the Adirondack region or mountains,— Adiron- 
wo find, on examination, that this region is not only to a certain dacks. 
extent isolated topographically from the rest of the Appalachian 
ranges, but that it Delongs to a geologically older system.* The 
rocks are all eruptive in tlie contra! portion of the mass, and chiefly 
gabbro and granitic or gneissoid in character. On tho exterior, 
especially on the eastern edge, are depo 8 it 4 .of limestone, Vhich aiie 
generally believed by geologists to be .sedimentary feeds, highly 
metamorphosed, but which, in the opinion of tfeo present writer, 
are more probably of the nature of chemical |^recipit|lte^ 

The drainage of this regioii is radial from a central ^int, but 
the s1d|^ on the east is shoi^cer thav ob any of tlie otner sides. 

From Tahawas or Mount Marcy (5344 feet) tho drwnage is to 
the north-east by tho Au Sable to Lake Champlain, by the 
Kaquette to the St Lawrence, and by the branches forming the 
head waters of the Hudson to the south. The dominating line of 
elevations runs nearly east and west, with high spflrs ana narrow 
ridges on the north, of which Wliiteface Mountain (4871 feet) is 
one of the most conspicuous. The region is one of numerous lakes 
and Inke-liko expansions of the rivers, so that, with short ipartages, 
a large part of it can be visited by boat or cunoo.' The lake region 
proper of the Adirondacks lies at an elevation of frpm 1500 to 
2000 feet:— Lake Silver, 198.S feet; Placid, 1950 ;«Suranac (Upper), 

1606, (Lower), 1567 ; Smith’s, 1738 ; Tiipper'S, 1504 ; Long, 1684 ; 
Paquette, 1765; Sandford, 1685; Cranberry, 1570. Tliero are 
indications of the Appalachian trend in the novth-east'south-west 
direction of several of the larger lakes ; but many bthers trend 
nearly north and .south. The number of the lakhs c.s tho result of 
tho impermeability of the rock, tho genera* uniformity in R'eight 
of the region, and the broken character of the surface, which is 
very irregularly covered by large masses of rolled detritini The 
work of water Ls everywhere distinctly visible, and Hiat of v^e hardly 
perceptible. , ■ • 

The mountainous region east of tho Hud.son in New England Ne^ 
is the portion of the .system most irreg'ular in' topogrJpfiical England 
features. Two groups of elevations, however, are quite, well topo- 
marked, and liave distinctive names— the Green and the White graphy. 
Mountain.s. These are separated by tho (Connecticut river, which , 
has a nearly north and .south course parallel to tho range 
tho Green Mountains. Nowhere in this latter range is there a 
continuous uplift forming a long ridge or crest, but there is a 
gentle swell of tho surface on which liere and there rise elongated 
groups of considerably higher summit.H. In tho extreme south- 
western corner of Massachusetts rises Bald Peak (2624 feet), and in 
tho north-western corner Graylock or Saddle Mountain (3506 feot). 

Still farther north, in Vermont, arc the culminating points of the 
Greon Mountain range Equinox, 3872 feet ; Pico, 3935 ; Camel’s 
Hump, 4077 ; Killiugton, 4221 ; and Mansfield, 4389 feet. As- 
cutney, a quite isolated j»oint, near tho Connecticut river, has an 
altitude of 3163 feet. 

Tho Connecticut river makes a very complete separation, in all 
but the extreme northern portion of its course, between the Green 
Mountain system and the highlands to the east, whicli have no col- 
lective name, but are in a measure the continuation of "^the White 
Moiintuiu range. In Massachusetts tliis swell of land— for more 
it can hardly be called— has an elevation of about 1000 the 
valleys being rarely sunk more than 200 or 300 feet below the 
general level of the gently undulating higher lands. Occasionally 
there is a higher jioiiit, like Wachusett (2018 feet) or^'Mouadnock 
(3169 feet). From Moniidnock the region cast of the Connecticut 
liroadens very much, tlie coast-lino trending rapidly eastward. The 
country becomes more aqd more mountainous, but still mthou/. 
continuous ranges. The mountains are grouped around various 
central points, of which tho most important are Moosilauke or 
Moosehillock (4790 feet), Lafayette (5290), and Washington (6290 
feet). The last-named is tho , highest point iu the Appalachian 
system north of North Cafolina, and rises nearly 600 feet above all 
the adjacent summits. 

Farther east, in Maine, and in tlie neighbouring portions of 
Canada, the topography has been little worked out in detail. So 
far as known, in Maine tho irregularity of the range is still greater 
than it is farther to the south-west. There is in this part of New 
England no coast-region, but a gradual rise from the seashore towards 
the interior for about 140 miles, to the divide between tlie waters 
running into tho Atlanti(! directly and thpse tributa^^ to tho St 
Lawrence or forming the head of the St John. This divide, which 
has a general direction of pretty nearly east and west, is at an alti- 
tude of about 1800 feet atjbhe western edge of Maine, and declines 
to about 600 feet on its eastern boundary. The southern slope is a 
very gradual one to the sea, and though broken and i[5cky is not 
diversified by any marked ridges or long elovationSyl The Jiigh 
points rise sometimes nearly isolated, ana sometifiies in clusters, 
having little of tho ridge ^'charDctcr. Ktaadn (Katahdin) is the 

3 Tlie Adirondack region— or Adirondack WlMernoss, aa it fii often called—^ 
been more or less completely covered by a topographical aarvey made by 
authority of the Ctate of New York ; it was begun in 1872, but the^fim# renilti» 

In the form of a map, have not yet been publiihed. ^ 

(> 
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dominating peak (5216 feet), and it rises in such isolation as to look 
in the distance like a volcanic cone. That part of Maine lying 
south of the watershed is drained b^^streams running nearly south- 
ward. Like the Adirondack Wilderness, it is a district of numerous 
lakes, as might be expected, since it has no rapid descent in any 
direction, is underlain by impenneablc rocks, and has a consider- 
able rainikll. ^ ^ 

The genejal uniformity of character in the New England portion 
of the Appalachian system will be evident from what has been 
here statem This re|^iou is marked by comparatively low swells of 
wound, ^n which rise groups of higher points, rather irregularly 
distributed, nowhere readliing the Iflnit of perj^tual snow, anil 
nowhere presenting great obstacles to internal communication. 

The geological structure of this north-eastern prolongation of 
the Appalachian system has been us yet only imperfectly made 
out, a circumstance due in part to the extreme scarcity of fossil 
remains, and ill part also to the fact that the various sedimentary 
beds have been so metamorphosed as to be distinguishable only 
with great difficulty from the associated eruptive formations, while 
even thpilatter have frequently been themselves so much changed 
by chemical actioh, since their appearance at the surface, that it is 
only by the microscope that their real nature can be made out. 

With the* excq|)tion of a narrow belt of Mesozoic rocks in the 
Connecticut valley aitd a small basin of similar age in Woodbury 
and Southbury, Connecticut, and also with the exception of a very 
limited set of deposits of late Tertiary age on the eastern boundary 
of Lake Chtfmplain and on the Atlantic coast, there are, so far as 
known, no rocks tn New England more recent than the Palfleozoic. 
Tertitry and Cretoccc^s formations are, however*, found covering 
small areas on some of the islands adjacent to the coast. Along 
the W|8tern sides of Vermont and Massachusetts the rocks are 
clearly QfovodMiy their fossils to ho of Lower Silurian age, and 
their structure has heen^ made out in part. There are faults and 
synclinals, — limestones and chloritic and talcose slates being the 
preJlKhinating* rocks. •The dips are chiefly to the eastward, and 
the r(icks are of more recent ago as we go east from Lake Champlain, 
on the east sije of which is a large development of the Potsdam 
sandstone. In and near the Connecticut valley, to the east of the 
region just noticed, fossils have been found (at Eernardston, Mass.) 
oflate Upper Silurian age (Helderherg of the New York Survey). 
The stratigraphical relations of these rocks, however, remain 
obscure. The same may be said of nearly or quite all of New 
Hampshire, of eastern Massacliusctts, and of a large part of Maine. 
At one point in New Hampshire (Littleton) fossils have been 
obtained of the same age as those discovered at Bernardston. In 
northern Maine, traversing the State in a wide belt running north- 
iMist and south-west, rocks occur of Upper Silurian and Lower 
Devonian age, well characterized by fossils, a part of this belt 
being clearly identical in age with the Uriskuny sandstone of the 
New York Survey. The stratigraphical relations of these rocks are 
still obscure ; and south of this fossiiiferous holt is a wide area in 
which no fossilS have yet been found. At one point in Massachusetts 
(Braintree, near Boston) more than fifty years ago fossils of the 
lowest Sil&rian age (Primordial) were found, and there are other 
indications that riie rocks near the coast of New England, from 
Caj^ jCod north, are very low down in tl^e fossiiiferous series ; 
but in Massachusetts, as well as in New Hampshire and Maine, 
there is a wide area hetw«*en the Devonian and Upper Silurian 
rocks of th« Connecticut valley and northern central Maine, of 
th^ geological age of which nothing is definitely known, and of 
which the stratigraphical relations are still very obscure. 

To the west and south-west of the Uyidson river, in New York, 
\he intricacy and obscurity of the orographic structure and geological 
age of the Appalachian system begin to he cleared up ; hut it is 
not until we reach Pennsylvania that the characteristic features of 
this range arf fully developed. (J) The first of these is, along its 
south-eastern edge, as we cross the System from south-east to 
north-west, at right angles to its trend, a series of elevations, at 
first comparatively unimportant and more or less detached from 
each other, bift gradually, in going In a south-westerly direction, 
becoming more and more prominent and continuous, until, towards 
the extreme southerly end of the system, it foiiis the most imposing 
connected mass of high ylatealls and still higher ridges anywhere 
exhibited in the Appiuachian region. This south-easterly division 
of the 8}item *has ^ single distinguishing appellation. It is 
called in Pennsylvania the South Mountains, in Virginia the Blue 
Ridge ; and in North Carolina and Tennessee it has various names 
appne^to its different portions. (2) Tlm^cond important feature 
is the Appalachian region proper of theTirst Pennsylvania Survey, 
a region oftwave-like folds or corrugations, not so metamorphosed 
but^that tlie geological sequence can bo distinctly made out, in 
which oro^pkic disturbances and a peculiar erosion have de- 
veloped an interesting and intrinate topography. (8) The third 
region, in crowing the chain from south-east to north-west, is 
that of plateaus, bounded %n the south-east by an escarpment to 
which Die name of Alleghany has been most frequently given, and 
by which tnat portion of the system which lies in Pennsylvania is 
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still almost universally known. These arc the three most prominent 
divisions of the system south-west of the Hudson, and between the 
first and second there is a pretty well marked depression which is a 
very conspicuous feature of the topography in Virginia and Tennessee 
(in Pennsylvania the Kittatinny, in Virginia the Great Valley, and 
farther south the valley of East Tennessee). 

Wo next come to consider the itfgioii occupied by south-eastern New 
New York and northern New Jersey. The Green Mountains are Jersey 
generally considered as being prolonged south-westwardly in the and 
Hudson river highlands and tlie hignlaiid range of New Jersey, southern 
This latter raii^ in New Jersey occupies a belt of country some- New 
what over 20 miles in width on the New York line, hut narrows York, 
down to less than half that on the Delaware. It includes no long 
unbroken ridges, the one which comes nearest to having this 
character bcinff the Green Pond rnn^o, about 12 miles long; nor * 
are the suhormnate ridges of which it is composed in a lino with 
each other or with their axes parallel to the direction of the main 
range. The highest point is Rutherford’s Hill (1488 feet). The 
Kittatinny valley mentioned above is distinctly marked in New 
Jersey, where it also bears the same name. It is bounded on the 
north-west by a range called the Shawangunk in Now York, the 
Blue Mountains in Now Jersey, and the Kittatinny in Pennsylvania. 

It lies on the extreme north-western edge of Now Jersey, and forms 
an almost unbroken straight line for about 40 miles within this 
State, from the Delaware Water Gap to the New York line. The 
straightness of this ridge and its almost level crest, from 1200 to 
1800 feet in height, mark it as belonging to the peculiar topo- 
graphical belt of the Appalachian system which occupies central 
Pennsylvania. This l)elt is distinctly recognizable still larther east, 
in the vicinity of Catakill and east of the mountains of that name, 
where there is a miniature group of hills, called the Little Moun- 
tains, only a mile or two iu width, and hut a few hundred feet in 
height, wliich are made up of rocks of the same goologic^al age as 
those iu the central division of the Pennsylvania Appalachians, and 
with the same characteristic structure. 

^ The plateau region occupies a large portion of the State of New New 
York. Its northern edge extends along the south side of the York 
Mohawk river, forming a distinctly marked escarpment (the plateau, 
Helderherg Mountains). Farther west, in central New York, only 
a few miles from the central depression through which pass the 
Erie Canal and the great lines of railroad connecting Albany with 
the west, are various heights rising 1000 feet above the surround- 
ing plateau, and from 1600 to 2000 feet above the sea (Fenner Hill, 
in Madison county, 1862 feet ; Ripley Hill, in Onondaga, 1968 ; 

Niles, in Cayuga, 1623; Milo Hill, in Yates, 1343; and East Hill, 
in Oswego, 2300). This plateau, with its extension to the south- 
west into Pennsylvania, forms the highlands in winch rise the 
various branches of the Susquehanna, wliich traverses the entire 
Appalachian system, in a general direction from north-west to 
south-east. 

In south-eastern New York there is a remarkable group of The 
mountains, very conspicuous from the Hudson, and apparently Catskillsi 
quite isolated as seen from the eastern side, but whicti, as ap- 
proached from the west, are recognized as being in intimate con- 
nexion with the plateau region of central Now York. This group 
is known as the Catskills, of which there aio two divisions, — the 
northern, or Catskills proper, and the southern. The Catskills 
projier are a massive plateau, enclosed between the Esopus and 
Catskill creeks— affiuents of the Hudson running in a south- 
easterly direc^on, nearly parallel witli eacli other, and at a distance 
of about 25 miles apart. The mountain mass thus enclosed con- 
sists essentially of two border chains running parallel with the 
two streams, and from 10 to 16 miles m>art. The highest point of 
the north-eastern border is the Black Dome, 4002 feet ; that of the 
south-eastern range, Hunter Mountain, 4038 feet. The southern 
group, lying south of the Esopus, the drainage of which on the ^est 
and south-west is into the Delaware river, includes Slide Mountain, 
the highest point of the entire Catskill group (4205 foot). 

The Catskill range is, like the plateau region generally, of the . 
Devonian and I/)wer Carlioniferoua formations. The upper 6^ 
feet of the Slide Mountain is occupied by a cap of the Carboniferous 
ccwiglomerate, the equivalent of tlie millstone grit, and the ncarests 
approach to the Coal-measures in any part of New York. 

From Now Jersey southward the Appalachian system is very Appj- 
easily separated into those divisions which have already been indi- lachians 
cated. Its eastern border— the Atlantic sIojk}— is an ayea of land ia 
rising gradually from the sea towards the interior, to the foot of Pennsyl- 
the Appalaclfien ranges, broadening out as we follow it southward, vania 
and at the same time acquiring a greater elevation before the and 
mountains are reached. This gently rising area is hardly percept- ^utif- 
ihle in New England, but it occupies a considerable portion of the ward. • 
Atlantic States from New Jersey south to Florida.* Its altitude Atlantic 
at the eastern base of the mountains is, in Pennsylvania, only slope, 
from 100 to 300 feet,— Lancaster and Harrisburg, which are on its 
western border, being respectively 360 and 320 feet. i On James 
river, in Virginia, it is about 500 feet high (Lynchbur;^^ 629 feel), 
but at the source of the Catawba it has risen to 1200 feet Tbiif 
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region of comparatively low elevation is geolodcally, and also to a 
certain extent topographi(;ally, made up of two quite distinct 
j>ortions. The part nearest the coast is almost flat, or with the 
gentlest possible slope seaward, and unbroken by any elevations 
worthy of notice. Beyond this belt, to the west and north-west, 
is another, itself almost a jdain, but more undulating, rising more 
rapidly westward, so as to form almost a tableland at the base of 
the mountains, and itself divei*sified, in its western portion, by 
elevations whirh in places rise high enough to be called mountains. 
The belt nearest the shore consists of Tertiary and Cretaceous 
rocks having a very gentle dip seaward. These are first met with, 
as wo proceed south wanl, on Raritan Bay, where the belt occupied 
by them is from 20 to 25 miles wide, but on reaching Philadelpliia 
it is found to have acejuired a breadth of more than 50. The 
stratified mass in New Jersey consists of a OTcat number of alter- 
nations of sands, marls, and clays, from a third to half the width 
of the belt being occupied on the surface by the Cretaceous, and 
the more eastern portion being of Tertiary age. Trenton, near the 
western edge of this belt, is only 33 feet above the sea-level. These 
newer formations are of speeJal interest on account of their fossils, 
and because of their great economic value. This level belt of 
newer rocks maintains its width through Delaware and Virginia, 
and attains a width of more than 100 miles in North Carolina and 
Georgia. Between New Jersey and North Carolina it is deeply 
intersected by bays, the heads of which approximately mark a 
change from rocks of recent age to those mucji lower doNvn in the 
series, which make up the western portion of the Atlantic slope. 
This change is also most distinctly marked by an interruption to 
the navigability of the rivers, and it also manifests itself in the 
position of the cities of the Atlantic slope, most of which to the 
south of New York (Tnmton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wa.shington, 
Richmond, Petersburg, Raleigh, Columbia, Augusta, Milledgeville, 
and Montgomery) are not on the Atlantic itself, but on or very 
near this geological break. From Virginia southward the coast is 
very little indented, and most of the large towns are at a consider- 
able distance from it. In North Carolina the slope of the coast 
belt — hero 100 miles wide — is hardly more than 1 or 2 feet to the 
mile. It is occupied by nearly horizontal strata of Tertiary, ovpr- 
lain in considerable part by detrital accumulations of still later 
age, the whole consisting of loose sands, clay.s, marls, and gravels 
irregularly piled one above another. Nearly the same may bo said 
of the continuation of this belt through South Carolina and Georgia. 
In the former State Columbia (between 200 and 300 feet above the 
sea) marks its ive.storn border. In Georgia, at the general level of 
the country, nearly the whole belt is Tertiary ; but the underlying 
Cndaceous is revealed in various places where the rivers have cut 
deeper than usual. The lieights of the cities are as follows : — 
Augmsta, 130-180 feet ; Milledgeville, 310 ; Macon, 384 feet. 

The second or upper belt of the Atlantic slope is in large part 
made up of rocks w liich are destitute of fossils, and in regard to 
which it has not yet been clearly made out whether they are really 
stratified bods older than the lowest Silurian (Azoic or Arcluean of 
Dana), or whether tliey are highly altered rocks of Pala^ozoic age. 
Over most of its area it has very distinctly the character of a plain. 
In Pennsylvania it is highly cultivated and densely peopled, a 
“country of rolling hills and gently-sloping vales, with occasional 
rocky dells of no great depths, and nowhere more than 600 or 
700 feet above the sea-levci.” It is bordered on the north-west, 
for a portion of its extent, by a low range of elevations, known 
as the South Mountains, and generally consideled to be the 
northern prolongation of the Blue Ridge of Virginia and the States 
farther south. The South Mountains enter Pennsylvania at the 
Delaware, forming a region of irregularly grouped ridges, which 
occupy a breadth of somewhat le.ss than 10 miles, ana which do 
not rise to an elevation of more than 400 to 500 feet above the 
vaycys. These hills are made up of ma.ssive varieties of gneiss, 
sandstones, — recognized by the Pennsylvania Survey as being of 
Potsdam age, — and Lower Silurian limestones. The valleys resting 
on this latter rock are covered with a highly fiatile soil. In Virginia 
tjjie upper belt of the Atlantic slope broadens out and becomes 
more and more complicated in its topography. In an official report' 

. this region is divided into three portions, called the Middle, Pied- 
mont, and Blue Ridge divisions of the State. The Middle division 
is said to extend westward from the sea to the foot of the low 
broken ranges which, under the names of Kitoctin, or Kittoctan, 
Bull Run, Yew, Clarlc’s, South-West, Carter’s, Green, Findlay’s, 
Buffalo, Chandler’s, Smith’s, &c., Mountains and Hills, extend 
across the State south-west from Fairfax county on’‘'the Potomac 
to Pittsylvania county on the North Carolina line. These broken 
ranges, which preserve a general parallelism with the Appalachian 
ranges proper, and form, as it were, the outliers of this system, are 
designated by Major Hotchkiss the Atlantic Coast range. This 
middle country is described as a moderately undulating plain, from 
2^> to 100 miles wide, and njsing from the south-eastern border, where 
it is from ) 50 to 200 feet above the sea, to an altitude of from 300 

1 IlutchkiSi, Virf;inia, a Oeographical and Political Summary, based on Infor- 
"matlon obtained during the Qeuloi^cal Survey by Prof. W. B. Rogers in 1835-41. 
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to 500 feet along its north-western edge. It is a succession of low 
north-cast and south-west trending ridges, the valleys between them 
being .sometimes narrow and 4eep, but the ridges themselves not 
very prominent. The rocks are metamorphic slates and gneiss, 
with numerous eruptive masses in the form of dikes, and with 
many quartz veins, some of which contain considerable gold, 
although mining has not, on the whole, been succcs^ul. Thj^ 
Piedmont division forms a belt of from 20 to 30 milgs in width, 
and may properly be considered as being the foothill border of the 
Bine Ridge itself. There Is a marked tendency to thfe formation 
of a continuous valley betw^n the broken ridges dlyead) noticed 
as forming the so-called Coa^t range add the Blup Ridge proper. 

In this valley Ho Culpeper (400-600 feet), Fairfax (382)k, Charlottes- 
ville (450), Lynchburg (650), and other towns. This foothill 
region is described as exceedingly intricate. The coast range is 
succeeded, in the west, by numberless valleys of all iinarinable 
forms, which extend acro.ss to, and far into, the Blue Ridge, to 
which, in point of fact, they topographically belong. Portions of 
the Piedmont country, however, form (juite extensive plains. 

The Blue Ridge with its belt of foot-hills— the Pieumoflit region The 
— forms a conspicuous feature of the topography oi Virginia and the Blue 
States farther south. Tlio Potomac breaks through it at Harper’s Ridge. 
Ferry, at an elevation of 242 foot, the mountaiuc' adjacent rising 
about 1200 feet higher. The passes, locally known as ' ‘gaps,” arc 
numerous, and several of them are traversed by railroads. The 
James river intersects the Blue Ridge 706 feet above the- sea. The 
elevation of this range is considcralue, even in its northern portion, 

— Mount Marshall, near Front Royal and Manassas Gap, being 
about 3370 feet. •• The height as well as th6 breadth of the Vange 
increases rapidly as the southern line of Virginia is approached, — 
the Peaks of Otter, in Bedford county, near Buford’s Gap rising 
to 4000 feet, and Balsam Mountain, just at the NoMh Carolina line, 
to 6700 feet. Here the Blue Ridge has already begun to* expand 
into that wide and high plateau, occupying the western portion ‘ 
of North Carolina, in which are found the highest points the 
entire Appalachian system. Tliis elevated region is formed by a 
broadening out and bifurcation of the Blue Ridge,, which begins 
near Christiansburg (2012 feet), opposite the point where the New 
river changes its course from a direction parallel with that of tl^i 
Appalachian ranges to one at right angles to this, and breaks 
through that part of the system which lies north-west of the Great 
Valley, flowing in that direction to the Ohio. This plateau rises 
in North Carolina to an average height of 2500 feet, wnile portions 
of it are over 8500. It is about 150 miles in length, with a width 
varying from 15 to 50 miles and averaging about 30, ana reaches 
its highest altitude (3500-4000 feet) at its narrowest part. The 
plateau is bordered by broken ranges; that on the south-east still 
continues to be called Blue Ridge; the more or less continuous 
lino of elevations in the south-west has various names — Unaka, 

Smoky, Bald, and Iron being among the number. Between these 
exterior ridges run various spurs, with many |)oints over 6000 feet, 
the culminating one being the Black Dome (67o7 feet). The 
northern portion of this high region is drained by the head waters 
of the New river, but the principal drainage of the most elevated 
part is to the north-west, irom tlie plateau, through gaps in the 
western ridges, to tht\TenneR.see. , ^ 

The geology of the Blue Ridge division of the Appalachian systcih 
is obscure and difficult. Most of the rocks’ are niglily crystalline, 
but whether of Palaeozoic or Azoic age is as yet undecided. These 
crystalline rocks are more or less intersected by ancient eruptive 
masses, the range and extent of which are uncertain. Flanking the 
Blue Ridge on the west ^de, and involved in the disturbances of 
the strata by which it has been built up, are sandstones and lime- 
stones whicn in Pennsylvania have been recognized as being of 
Lower Silurian age. These limestones seem to necome more aren- 
aceous farther south, and also to become unfoa.silife*’OU8. It may 
bo assumed, however, thaf'the range in general is made up of rocks 
not newer than Lower Silurian. 

To the west and north-west of the Blue Ridge division of the The 
Appalachian system lies the Great Valley. Its 'north-western Great 
limit in Pennsylvania is the Kittatinny Mountain, which separates Valley, 
it from the mountaki district lying ntljaccnt to it on that siae by a 
very regular natural wall. The oinire length of the valley in that 
State is about 165 miles, and its width between 10 and 11 miles. 
Throughout its whole extent it presents a goutly undulating surface, 
approximating to a level plain, with hero and there a bdt of low 
hills. In Virginia the Great Valley is a yery important feature, 
having a length of a little over 800 miles, and a quite mniform 
^.idth of about 20. The' mountains on its north-west side (the 
Kittatinny) are known by a variety of names, their northern portion 
being designated on some maps as the Great North Mountain^, A 
small portion of this valley is also included withOn the limits of 
West Virginia. The drainage ofc the Great Valley is compHcated. 

The north-eastern portion is the beautiful and ferl^ile valley (ab<{nt 
140 miles in length) of the Shenanddkh, drained by two parallel 
branches of tjjat river,— a well-marked double range^O giiles in 
length, dividing the Great Valley longitudinally, 'trough this 
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•range the uorthoru branch of the Shenandoah breaks, turning at 
right angles to its former course and uniting with the southern 
branch at Manassas Gap, below which, towards the Potomac, the 
valley is but sliglitly broken by hills. South of that nortion of the 
Great Valley drained by the Shcnandoali is a region about 50 miles 
in length, in which are the head waters of the James. The various 
brancheji of this river, coming from north-west and south, unite at 
•the western base of tlfh Blue Ridge, and there break through it. 
The remaihing portion of the valley belongs j)artly to the Roanoke 
and partly to trie New or Kanawha and to the Holston. The rise 
of the ^reaUValley to the south-west is very marked, the point 
whore the Shenandoah •nters thetVotomac being only 240 feet 
above the sea* while the head of the New river is in a region 
ranging fr^m 2500 to 3000 feet. According to the official report, 

“ the aspoct of this region is singularly pleasant. The great Avidth 
of the valley, the singular colouring an<l wavy but bold outline of 
the Blue Ri(jge, the long uniform lines of the Kittatinny Moun- 
tains and the high knobs that rise un behind them in the distance, 
the detached ranges that often extend for many miles in this valley, 
like huge lines of fortifications — all those for the outline, filled up 
with fimk-like ftrests, well-cultivated farms, w’oll-built towns, and 
threaded by bright and abounding rivers, make this a charming and 
inviting region. 

Middle The division^of tlic Appalachians, which may he called the 
belt of middle belt, is perhaps the most interesting and peculiar although 
the Ap- not the jnost persistent portion of the system. It is not until 
palach- Pennsylvania is reached that it becomes important. Its character 
ians. of this division is thus indicated by H. D. Rogers in tlie report of 
the^irst Geological %irvey of that State “ It is a complex, chain 
of long, narroAv, very Icvcd mountain ridges, separatee! by long, 
narrow, parallel valleys. These ridges sometimes end abruptly in 
swellAff knol^ and sometimes taper off in long slender points. 
Their gropes are singularly uniform, being in many eases unvaiied 
by ravine or gully fof many miles ; in other instances they are 
trfiK^Jcd at (^ual intorvals with great regularity. Their crests are 
f^or the most ])avt sharp, and they preserve an extraordinarily 
equable elevation, being only here and there interruided by notches 
or gaps, whieffi sometimes descend to the water-level, so as to give 
passage to the rivers. The whole range is the combined result of 
in elevation of the strata in long, slender, parallel ridges, wave- 
like in form, and ol excessive erosion of them by water ; and the 
present configuration of the surface is one which demonstrates that 
a remarkable, and as yet little understood, series of gcolomcal 
events has been concerned in their formation. The ridges, which 
are but remnants of the eroded strata, are variously an'auged in 
groups with long narrow crests, some of which preserve a remark- 
able straiglitncss for great distances, while others bond with a.pro- 
longcd and regular sweep. In many instances two narrow contigu- 
ous parallel mountain crests unite at their extremities, and enclose 
a narrow oval valley, which with its shar[> mountain fiide.s bears 
not unfrequently a marked resemblance to a long slender sharp- 
poin ted canoe.#’ The system of ranges thus described crosses north- 
western Maryland, and is largely^ developed in Virginia, with char- 
acters in many respects resembling those which it displays farther 
north. It is a region of long, narrow, parallel valleys, .separated 
by*narrow, straight, and quite elevated ridges, of which no one 
rises ftreatly aliove tlio others. The number of these diminishes as 
we proceed in a sontlywcsterly direction, and the belt narrows in 
pro])ortion. Tlio drainage on the extreme eastern border is into 
tht Great Valley. The interior valleys in the northern half of the 
^It ire traversed by streams flowing into the Potomac ; the southern 
half is mostly drained by branches of New river. In some cases 
•the waters flow towards a central dejfrcssion in the valley, and 
then break through the enclosing range. The rocks are Silurian, 
Devonian, and Lower Carboniferous. In its iiOith -eastern exten- 
sion this division includes the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. 
The ridges bj whkh the Appalachian belt ]>roper is traversed are 
the rosmt of a scries of flexures of the strata, along numerous axes 
of elevation and depression, not complicated in Pennsylvania by 
extensive dislocations of the crust, or faults, either longitudinal or 
transverse, but gradually becoming so as wo proceed towards the 
south-west It is a curious fact that, in fmlowing in a south- 
westerly direction the Appalaohinn holt proper, we find that it 
disappears or merges in the Great Valley, which in Tenne.s.seo occu- 
pies the (uitire -space between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany 
plateau, Uiere called •the Cumberland tableland, and is fully 40 
miles in width. The rocks which underlie the Great Valley are of 
the same geological ago as those of whiejj the Appalachian belt i.-* 
composed farther north, but more closiMy compressed together, and 
complicat^ by^reat longitudinal faults, the whole area being a 
comparatmly depressed one, and not broken by marked ridges. 
Tb^ true Appalachian belt is therefore limited to Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and a very narrow spaceJn A^iryland, and here the system 
has its greatest width an^ moat intricate and interesting topo- 
^phical featiffes, but nottts highest elevations, which occur north 
and south of this portion, in regions of greater and more irregular 
disturinci, complicated bv metamorphic changes and irregular 
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intrusions of eruptive material on a grand scale, making the task 
of unravelling the geological structure extremely difficult. 

The most western member of the Appalachian system— the The Ap- 
plateau— is the one of which the geology is most easily made out, palachiaa 
and, while its eastern border is an important toiiographical feature, plateau, 
it merges so gradually in the great central or Alississippi valley, 
that any definition of its limits in that direction is quite impossible. 

The position and elevation of this plateau region in Now York have 
been already indicated. Farther south this tableland occupies the 
western {lortion of Pennsylvania, nearly all West Virginia, a part 
of Kentucky and al.so of Tennessee, in which latter State it is 
called the Cumberland tableland, or the Cumberland Mountains, 
since it here presents itself excrptioimlly with abrupt edges on the 
wc.st, as well as on the east, but it is narrowed down to a width of 
not more than 30 or 40 miles in tlie northern portion of the State 
and of much le.5s in the southern. Tlie bold escarpment with 
wliich the plateau faces the east in Pennsylvania is known as 
the Alleghany Mountains. It is continued in Virginia, but with Alleghany 
much loss distinctness. 1 1 is from this tablclaud that the waters Moun- 
of the Susquehanna ilcsccnd to the Atlantic, crossing the entire tainSi 
Appalachian system iu its course, while with the New’ river the 
condition of things is reversed, since this stream heads on the 
eastern edge of the range and flows across it iu tlio opjiosite direc- 
tion from that of the JMisquelianna. 

Since the dip of the strata in southern New York and western 
Pennsylvania is generally to the southward, newer rocks occupy 
the surface as we proceed in that direction. Tlio Coal-measures 
appear soon after tne line of division of these two States is })a8sed, 
and it is largely with rocks of this age that the tableland is covered 
through the whole of its southern exteusion. In fact the A])pa- 
lachian coalfield, as it is called, presents an almost continuous 
mass of coal-bearing strata, extending from northern Pennsylvania 
to Alabama. A })art of this field, however, notably in Oliio, reaches 
far beyond the topographical limits of the Ajquiluehiau region. 

The Appalachian tableland is, even in Peiiusylvania, not entirely 
destitute of marked topogiuphical features. The axes which char- 
acterize the system farther east are not wanting, but the strata are 
raised and depressed by gentle undulations, and not broken by 
precipitous ridges. Much intricacy is given to the topography, in 
a small way, by the streams cutting down into tlie soft rocks. 

Before leaving the Appalachian region it will be desirable to add Mesozoic 
a few words on tlie belt of Mesozoic rocks occurring on the Atlantic belt of the 
slope, which, although not forming a ])romineiit topographical Appala- 
feature, are of mueh geological and palaeontological interest, chians. 
This belt consists chiefly of sandstones of reddish-brown colour, 

Avith which are assofdated shales, and occasionally, especially in 
the loAver portion, coarser materials -• conglomerates, — Avhich are 
sometimes well rounded by Avator, but in [daces almost breccia-like 
in character. These rocks nro first seen, on the uorth-cast, in New 
BruusAvick, in Nova Scotia, and on Prince Edward Island. In 
New England they are limited to the valley of tlio Connecticut 
river, with a small parallel area a little to tlie west of this in the 
towns of Southbury i[nd Woodbury, Connecticut. The Connecticut 
valley Me.sozoic area is about 150 miles iu length, Avitha maximum 
breadth of about 14. The largest belt, however, is that extending 
from the w'est side of the Hudson river, along the south-eastern 
side of the South Mountains and Blue Ridge, through Now Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and MarA’land, to about the centre of Virginia, 
having a maximum width of about 30 miles and a length of some* 

Avhat over 30d. There are other smaller areas of the same rock in 
Virginia and in North Carolina,— that of the la.st-named State 
extending a short distance into South Carolina. Associated with 
this sandstone is a considerable amount of igneous rock, which 
occurs in the form of dikes and overlloAA’s, Avhich, as the sandstone 
has been Avorn away by erosive agencies, occasionally stand out 
quite conspicuously, although noAvhere reaching an elevation of 
more than a few hundred feet. Some Avell-known and much visited 
localities, such as Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke in Massa- 
chu.sctt8, the Hanging Hills and East and West Rocks iu Connect!- • 
cut, and the Palisades iu New York, are of this cliaracter. The . 
fossils which tlie .sandstones contain are not miinerou.s, but are of 
nyich interest, and the geological age assigned to thi.s formation by^ 
most [laliEontologists is the Triassic. In several localities, how- 
j ever, great numbers of footjirints of animals occur, W’hich AA'ere 
long considered to be those of birds, but are now known to belong 
— in considerable part, at least— to the Re.piiliay soms of Ai'hich 
had certain features allying them to birds. The [laucity of fossil 
ren^ins, oth'^r than footprints, found in these rocks 1ms rendered 
Hie working out of their true relations a matter of considerable 
difficulty. The latest investigations of Prof. Fontaine show that* 
the Mesozoic areas of Virginia are separable into two quite distinct 
CToups, an older and a newer, the floras of the tw^ being quite 
different It is in the older Mesozoic of Virginia, and in the most 
easterly area, near Richmond, that the 4;oal occurs which was the 
first worked in the United^ States. The stratigraphictl relatiqps 
of the Mesozoic sandstones are difficult of comprehension, and have 
been the occasion of much discussion. * 
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The Cordilleran System. 

For convenient description, this system may be divided into the 
following six regions: — I. the Rocky Mountains; II. the Great 
Basin and the Basin ranges; III. the Northern or ColumH'^u 
plateau; IV. the Southern or Colorado plateau; V. the Siena 
Nevada and Cascade ranges; VI. the Pacino Coast ranges. 

The I. The Rocky Mountains form the eastern border of the Cordil- 
Rocky leran region, —a border made up of many subordinate ranges. They 

Mts. may bo dividcil into two parts— the north and south trending por- 
tion, and tlie north-west and south-east trending portion. Between 
these two subdivisions tliere is a marked orograjdiic break, in the 
form of a high plateau region, over which the Union Pacific Rail- 
road passes at an elevation of about 8000 feet. On the north of 
this plateau are the Sweetwater and the much higher Wind River 
Mountains, which latter form the culminating region of the con- 
tinent, since in them head the three great river-systems of the 
country,— the Missouri, the Columbia, and the Colorado. 

Southern (A) The southern or north and south trending division is about 
division. COO miles in len^dh from north to south, and about 300 in breadth. 
Its eastern edge is e.xtremely well marked, the ranges rising abruptly 
from a very gently sloping plateau. Looking at this division in 
the most general way, we find on its eastern edge a double range 
of mountains, Quito distinctly marked in Colorado, or between the 
parallels of 36^ and 41”, where they enclose a system of high 
plateau-like valleys, known as the North, Middle, South, and San 
Luis Parks, which have an elevation of from COOO to 10,000 feet, 
the enclosiug ranges rising 8000 to 4000 feet higher. These so- 
called parks are drained by the head waters of the Platte, Colorado, 
and ArKansas, with the exception of the San Luis Park or Valiev, in 
which lies the upper course of the Rio Grande, whence it finds its 
way southward, through New Mexico, having a pretty well marked 
and lofty range on its eastern side, and more broken ones on the 
west, the two rcjircscnting the Front and Park ranges of Colorado. 
Colorado The Front or Colorado range proper, bodnning as a junction at 
range, the south of the Modiidne Bow range and tnc Laramie Hills, which 
are low inconspicuous ranges closing in the plateau above noticed 
as separating tlio two divisions of the Rocky Mountain system, i? a 
broaa, lofty mass, continuous from about 41” N. lat. os far as Pike’s 
Peak, about lat. 38” 45', when it runs out into the plain. The 
best known points in the Rocky Mountains— Long’s Peak (14,271 
feet) and Pike’s Peak (14,147 feet)— are in this range; both are 
visible from the plains, and are conspicuous landmarks. Gray’s 
Peak (14,341 feet) is the highest point in this range; but, although 
on the continental divide, it is too far west to be visible from the 
plains. Tliis divide, which sejiarates the Atlantic waters from 
those of the Pacific, follows the Front range as far as Gray’s Peak, 
where it is deflected westward for 20 miles to the Sa watch ran^e, 
which it follows for about 75 miles. In this deflexion the divide 
passes between Middle and South Parks, the lowest pass in this 
part being that called the Tennessee (10,418 feet), which leads from 
the head of the Arkansas to the Grand river brancli of the Colorado, 
flaw.atch The Sawatch range is one of the highest and best-marked chains 
range, in the Rocky Mountains. It lies west of the head of tho Arkansas ; 
and its dominating peaks, along the whole range, exceed 14,000 
feet. The most northerly of these, the mountain of the Holy 
' Cross (14,176 feet), was so named on account of tho existence on 

its eastern flank of a largo snow-field lying in two ravines which 
intersect each other at right angles, in the. form of a cross, and 
which in summer is conspicuously visible from a ^cat distance. 
The highest ])oint is Mount Harvard (14,375 feet), and the passes 
range from 12,000 to 13,000 feet. Tho continental divide follows 
the Sawatch range to its southern end, in lat. 38” 20', and then 
runs in a south-westerly direction for about 75 miles, over a high 
region without any distinctly marked range. Here it turns, and, 
San running south-easterly, follows the crest of the San Juan range, 

Juan which at many points rises above 13,000 feet. This range forms 

range, the western border of the San Luis Park, and, from its north- 

. western end, in going either north, north-west, or west the explorer 
finds a very elevated and exceedingly broken country, which nnally 
merges in the plateau or “mesa” region of western Colorado. 
Uncompahgre Peak (14,235 feet), a magnificent isolated summit of 
volcanic materials, is the culminating point. 

Elk Mts. West of the Sawatch range is that of the Elk Mountains, a vol- 
canic muss of sharp pinnacles, the culminating point of which — 
, Castle Poajc— is over 14,000 feet. Between the Elk Mountains and 
the Uncompahgre rise tlie various branches which unite to form 
the Gunnison river. ^ 

Plateau The entire western portion of Colorado is* a high plateau region 
region, of sedimentary rocks, of late geological age, cut deeply into by 
numerous streams, giving rise to cations or ravines alternating with 
mesas or plateaus, the wliole forming a labyrinthine succession of 
depressions and elevations. The mesas are sometimes so nearly 
enoded away that the remaining portion of tho flat surface is hardly 
wiile enough for a bridle path, while at other times there is a 
broad area, of nearly level surface, bordered on each side by tre- 
Tnendou^ precipices. The small valleys on tho streams, where there 
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is an area of level land large enough to be a feature in the topo- 
graphy, are called “parks” or “holes.” The area occupied oy 
these, in Colorado, west of tljjB continental divide, is extremely 
small as compared with the whole area of the region. 

When the “Parks” are spoken of in describing the Rocky The 
Mountains, it is usually the more conspicuous ones— the North, “Parks. 
Middle, South, and San Luis Parks— that are intended. The 
North Park is a tolerably level area, about 40 miles Jjy 20, ana 
quite walled in by hl^h ranges rising at points a^iovo 12,000 feet. 

This park is a favourite resort for hunters, hi it .rises Vho North 
Fork of the Platte. Middle P/irk, which is drained b^f;he branches 
of Grand river (not to be confounded w,ith<the Rio Opande), is much 
more broken by elevations than North Park. The .continental 
divide surrounds it on every side excepting the west. There are 
but few points in this park under 7000 feet. South Park is 
about 40 miles in length and 15 to 20 in breadth ; it is more 
nearly level than the North or the Middle Park, anA has a higher 
elevation than either (about 10,000 feet at its northern end, and 
declining gradually southward to about 8000). Tho San Luis Park, 
or Valley, is much larger than the more northern park^ ;ind is 
closed in by high mountain ranges. On its north-eastern side it 
has as a boundary the Sangre de (Msto range, of which the culmin- Sangre 
ating point is Blanca Peak, tlie highest point in 'the Rocky de 
Mountains (14,463 feet). The Sangre de Critto range cs almost a Cristo 
continuation of tho Sawatch, having the same trend and similar range, 
geological characters, tho two being separated by the broad depres- 
sion known as Poncho Pass Mahout 9000 feet). The north-western 
portion of tho San Luis Valley is closed in by <ihe Garita Jlills, 
which are a part of the great irregular voLanic mass continued 
north-westerly by the Uncompahgre and south-westerly by the 
San Juan range. The San Luis Valley is traversed by tl^e Rio 
Grande, which enters it from the west, rising^^n thp. above- 
mentioned volcanic region. In the northern and wider portion of 
the valley the mountain streams sink or are lost by evaporation 
before reaching the Rio Grande, and most of this lortion if- the 
valley is sandy, and unfit for cultivation except where it con be 
artificially irrigated. ^ 

Proceeaing westward from the San Juan range, in lat. 88*, we 
soon enter the plateau region which extends to the Coloradg, 

This plateau region is bounded on the north-east by the volcanic 
masses of the San Juan, Uncompahgre, and Elk Mountains, at 
the western base of which spread the great tables or mesas of 
Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks, often capped by volcanic materials, 
and wliich thus already begin to exhibit the characteristic features 
of the plateau region. Here the principal branches of Grand river 
and of the Gunnison have their sources. The Grand itself rises 
in tile Front range on the western slope of Long’s Peak, while the 
Gunnison heads near Mount Harvard, the two uniting near the 
western boundary of Colorado, near 39” N. lat. 

Directly west of North Park, and separated from it by the mass Uintah 
of the Park range, and also by a broad belt of liigh mesa country, range, 
is the Uintah range, remarkable as having an east a!lid west trend, 
and thus forming a sort of connecting link between the eastern 
edge of tho Rocky Mountain system and its western Oorder, of 
which the Wahsatcli range is the most strongly marked division. 

Starting from tho eastern side of the Wahsatch, w'here it inos- 
culates with it, it runs cast for a distance of 150 miles, when it 
sinks and becomes lost in the Tertiary and Cretaceous mesas 
lying west of the Park range. It has tho Bridger bixsin on the 
north— a continuation of the Laramie Plains,— Sie two togpther 
forming an important member of the orographic break between 
the north and south divisions of tlie Rocky Mountain system 
already indicated. Tho Bridger basin is underlain by rocks oi 
Eocene age, and has an elevation of 6000 to 7000 feet. Fort Bridger 
itself being 6,763 feet above the sea. South of the Uintah range is 
the Uintah Valley, also uuderlajii by Tertiary rocks, x and forming 
the north-westernmost dirision of the Colorado plateau region. 

The Uintah range itself is of very simple geological structure, 
being a low flattened anticlinal, complicated by one or more faults 
on the northern edge. The Tertiary and Cretaceous strata have 
been so much eroded away on the liigher portion of the flattened 
arch that the chiof,*rock exj^sed in the body of tho range is the 
underlying Carboniferous. The }%hest points, as given by the 
Fortieth Parallel Survey, are Gilbert’s Peak (13,687), Tokewanna 
(13,458), and Wilson’s Peak (13,235 feet). The southenn slope of 
this range is drained by the affluents of Green river, which unites 
with the Grand, about 175 miles farther south, to form the Colorado. 

The Wahsatch range Js one of the most conspicuouai of the Wahsatch 
Rocky Mountain system, ahd, as it borders the Great Basin on its range, 
eastern side, it may properly be considered as forming the western 
limit of the Rocky Mountain southern division of the Cordilleran 
system. This range has a nearly north and south trend, rising 
with a bold escarpment to ©a he glit of nearly 12,000 feet in the 
portion of the range just east of Salt Lake City, but falling fff 
gradually towards nortl and not being recognizable as a dis- 
tinct range beyond Bear river. This stream rises on t^e i^rthem 
slope of the Uintah range, in nearly tho same latitude as that of 
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Salt Imko Citv, then flows northward for more than 100 miles, to 
lat. 42“ 40', when it turns and follows an almost exactly opposite 
course, finding ite way round tito north end of the Wahsatch 
range and emptying into Great Salt Lake. In the loop thus made 
Bear river is the Bear River range, in which North Lomn Peak 
rises to JO, 004 feet, and others are of nearly equal altitude. The 
^whole of the Wahsatch region—tho range of that name as well as 
the parallel ranges and spurs on the east— is one of difficult and 
complicated tort)gri\phy. It forms the connexion between the north 
and soyth dwisionsof the Rocky Mountains, and connects by spurs 
and irregulkr lines of ^Jevatiou w^th the Wind River range, the 
range of the I’etons, and thfc Snake River Mountains. 

Althouj^ Bear river runs for more than a hundred miles in a 
northerly direction before crossing the Wahsatch range, the Weber 
river, which rises in the Uintah range, within three or four miles 
of the head qf Bear river, runs with a pretty direct north-westerly 
course across that range, breaking tlirough it where it is from 
8000 to 9000 feet in elevation, and affording an easy route for the 
railroad from the Bridger and Green river basin to Salt Lake. 
Northern (B^The norldieru division of the Rocky Mountains has been 
division much less fully explored than the southern. It also is. made up 
of Rocky of a large number of ranges, having a general though by no means 
Mts. uniform iy)rth-*\^ 0 sk, south -east treud. As a whole, this division is 
lower and less impressive from the grandeur of the masses than the 
southern,; and as we advance north-westerly we find more monotony 
in the scenery, more uniformity in the height of the ranges, and an 
almost entire absence of domiiiuting peaks. Striking exceptions to 
thig condition aYo of&rcd by the Wind River rayge and the Yellow- 
Btohe geyser region. 

Northern The Northern Pacific Railroad, by which access is had from the 
Pacific east-^to this .portion of the Cordilleras, strikes across the plains 
Railroad, from^vho woStern end of Lake Superior, directly west to the 
, Missouri, which it ertssts in 101“ W. long., at Bismarck, near the 
of D|kota. from this crossing it runs in almost a straight 
line to the Yollowstono river, which it follows for a distance of 
340 miles. It then crosses tc the Missouri at Gallatin, and follows 
that 8tream*to near Helena, a distance of alM)ut 100 miles. From 
' hero the ascent of the main divide of the Rocky Mountains is made 
* ^*by way of Mulluu’s Pass, the summit being crossed by a tunnel 8850 
feet long, at an elevation of 5548 feet. Thence tne lino follows 
Hell-Gate river, the Missoula, and Clarke’s Fork, to Lake Pend 
d’Oreillea (2059 feet), which it curves round on the north, and 
» then strikes directly south-west to the junction of Snake river with 

the main Columbia. 

The Rocky Mountains, in their north-western ix>rtion in Montana 
and Idaho, are more irregular in their development than they are 
farther south. Tiiere is, however, a similar tendency in* both 
regions to the formation of those mountain-encircled valleys which 
are so generally known in this region as “parks,” although not 
infre(|uently called “prairies.” Those parks are mostly destitute 
of timber, excepting the cotton-woods along the banks of the 
streams. .The mountains are more or less covered with coniferous 
trees, uBt of great size, but sulticiently largo for ordinary building 

n oses. As the ranges themselves are lower than in Colorado and 
e southern division generally, so tlie high enclosed valleys are 
aisd proportionally lower; Portions of tlfem liavc a soil suitable 
for cultivation ; oth jr portions are covered with bunch grass and 
well adapted for grazing. There is considerable uncertainty in the 
Bitter lomeucla'ture of the various individual ranges. The name Bitter 
Root Rdot is most freciuently given to an important range, which in a 

Mts. portion of its course forms the main divide between the Missouri 

® and the Columbia, but which, farthtf to the north-west, separates 
the waters tributary to the Snake from tho.se which unite to form 
the Clarke’s Fork. The Lnpwai and Coeur d’ARne ranges lie 
west and north-west of thff Bitter Root Mountains, and unite the 
Rocky Mcfiintakis with the Biuo ^Jountains, an important, but 
little-known group of ranges occupying a considerable portion of 
the region lying west of Snake river. Tiiere are also various grouj)s 
of nioun tails, more or loss isolated in position, and lying to the 
east of the main range of the Rocky Mountains in this portion of 
Crazy their extension. The Crazy Mountains form an isolated group 

Mts. immediately north of the Yqjlowstone rivei) They occupy an area 

about 40 miles long and 15 wide ; the highest point is Crazy Peak 
(11,178 feet), and there are numerous others approaching 11,000 
feet. The mass is formed by immense outbursts of volcanic rocks 
through horizontallv lying strata consisting of sandstones and 
> shales of Oetaceous age. The Judith Mountains form another 
more or less isolated group farther imrth-east, in 109®-110“ W. 
Big Horn long, ^'o th| south-east, again, are the Big Horn Mountains, an 
Mts. extensive range forming an advance guard, as it were, of the main 
diain, b|tweon 43“ and 46“ N. lat. ^ill farther east, and in entire 
isolation from the main range, is tlie large and important group 
Black known as the Black Hills, it 103* to 105* W. long., embracing 

Hills. * a region wkich has lately become of considerable importance on 
account of its mineral wealth. T^is group covers an area of an 
irre^ulafly oval shape, about 120 miles in length and from 40 to 
50 in width ; the average elevatioil is from 2000 to 3000 feet above | 
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the surrounding country; but the highest point— Mount Harney 
—reaches 9700 feet. Deadwood, the principal mining settlement, 
has an elevation of 4630 feet The geolo^cal structure of this 
range is comparatively simple, and typical of that of a very con- 
siderable portion of the Rooky Mountains, esjiecially of the ranges 
of the northern division. The central or axial mass is of an oval 
form, about 70 miles in length by 40 broad, and is made up of 
crystalline rocks,— granitic, gnoissoid, and schistose in character. 

The sedimentary rocks rest upon it unconformably, folded like a 
mantle around its base, and everywhere dipping from it, at a 
higher angle near the axial mass, and at a lesser one as we recede 
from it. The lowest fossil iferous rock Is the Potsdam sandstone, 
from 200 to 300 feet in thickness. On this rests conformably a 
series of bods of Carboniferous age, tOO to 700 feet in thickness, 
and this group is succeeded by the aeries of deep-red sandy gyp- * 
siferous strata, the “ Red Beds ” of the Rocky Mountain geologists, 
a very conspicuous feature of the geology through a large portion 
of this region, and the more so because often eroded into peculiar 
fantastic and picturesque fonns. These beds are considered to be 
of Triassic age. In the Black Hills their total thickness varies 
from 300 to 400 feet. Above tlio Red Beds lies tlie Juras.sic, which 
here has a quite uniform character, and is made up of grey or 
a.sh-coloured marls, marly limestones, and soft .sandstones. The 
thickness of this group in the central region of the Black Hills 
is about 200 feet, increasing to tlio north, and attaining in Belle 
Fourche Valley a maximum of 600 feet. In the Wind River range 
the Jurassic is more largely developed, and farther to the south and 
south-west, through the Rocky Mountains and in the ranges south 
of the Great Basin, it is still thicker. Above tlio Triassic and 
Jurassic, and conformable with them, are the various members of 
the Cretaceous scries, so largely developed in this region, varying 
in lithological character, the upper 600 feet comj^osed of soft, easily 
eroded materials, and containing many characteristic Cretaceous 
fossils. The jiosition of these various groups of strata, some quite 
hard and others very soft, wrapped conceiitricRlly around the axial 
mass, and cut through by a radial drainage, has given rise to an 
interesting topography, easily understood from its simplicity, and 
iittlo obscured by any covering of forest vegetation. A remarkable 
feature of the landscape, on the western bank of the Belle Fourche, 
is the Bear Lodge, or Devil’s Tower, “a great rectangular obelisk 
of trachyte, with a columnar strindiire, giving it a vertically striated 
appearance,” rising 625 feet from its base, the suininit being entirely 
inaccessible. 

II. The Great Basin is the name now given to a region embracing Tlie 
an area of about 225,000 square miles, and liaving no drainage Great 
to the sea. Its sha])e is roiigfily triangular, the ajiex of the triangle Basim 
being near the moutli of the Colorado river, and its base extending 
in an irregular lino, approximately east and west in direction, from 
near the north-eastern corner of California to a point on the 
northern slope of the Uintah range, where, as already mentioned, 

Bear river has its source. The length of tlio east side of the 
triangle thus designated is approximately 600 mile.s. From the 
northern side or base the drainage is into Snake river; on the 
south-eastern side rise various branches of the Colorado ; and the 
south-western is very distinctly marked, for the greater part of its 
length, by the crest of the Sierra Nevada. 

The Groat Basin is an elevated ])lateau, traversed by numerous Its topo- 
ranges of mountains, having a general north and south trend, and grapby. 
a very cons^ erable elevation above the intervening valleys. While 
there i.s a marked tendency in tliese ranges to isolation from each 
other, and to separation by deep and persistent valleys, there is 
still so much inosculation of one range with another, and so much 
irregularity in their development, that it is extremely difficult to 
define their number or to group them. Starting from the crest of 
the Sierra Nevada, at a point west of Pyramid Lake, and going in 
a direction a little north of east to Salt Lake, the traveller would 
cross about twenty mountain chains, mostly very distinctly marked, 
and separated by deep valleys of from 4 to 20 miles in width. The 
height of the plateau from which these chains ri.se is greatest in its 
central |)ortion, and it declines east and west and also toward;^ the 
south, where considerable areas are actually below the level of the 
sea. The most important centres towards wliich the drainage Cv4i- 
verges are Salt Lake, about 4250 feet above the sen, and the sink of 
the Humboldt and Carson, very nearly nt the same elevation. The ^ 
head of the Humboldt river is near Cedar Pass (6263 feet), about ^ 

100 miles west of Salt Lake. This river therefore marks adistip'S 
lijio of dojiression near the nortlieru edge of the Groat Basin, and in 
going soutn from this we rise in the various valleys to heights of 
from 5000 to 7000 feet. The Humboldt Sink not only receives the 
surplus drainage of the northern portion of the Basin, but is gn ^ 
the same level, and after a wet season in actual continuous con*.* > 
nexion, with the Carson Sink, into which quite an ^tensive portion 
of the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada is drained. Throughout 
the Great Basin the valleys betweeJ the ranges are themfjBlves , 
usually sinks, the lower j^rtion being frequently occupied by Wies 
of water which vary in size according to the atmosp>jsric precipita* ^ 

tion of the preceding wintei; and in many cases are ^ardly more ' 
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than saline incrustations resting upon a more or loss muddy l^ttoni. 
In general the valleys are nearly bare of vegetation in their lower 
portions; higher up they are covered with a growth of desert 
shnibs. There are, in occasional favoured localities, small sedge- 
grass meadows, 'rhere is a rapid falling off in elevation of the 
Basin region towards its south-western corner, and liere p.)rtionsaro 
below the sca-lovel. Death Valley, the sink of the Arinagoaa river, 
is one of these depressed regions, and along the line of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad is another denression, a little over 60 miles in 
length, the lowest portion of wnich is 263 feet below the level of 
the sea. Of tlie ranges traversing the Great Basin, with a trend 
approximately north and south, some are short and inconspicuous, 
while others maintain an almost unbroken (!rest for 100 miles or 
more. Tlieir parallelism in certain portions of the Basin is very 
' striking. The loftiest range is that called the East Humboldt— or 
more frecjuently simjdy the Humboldt ; this rises about the middle 
of the Ba.sin, its southern end being in 115“ 30' W. long., and runs 
north-north-cast for about 100 miles to near the head of the Hum- 
boldt river. At the north end of this range is Mount Bonpland 
(11,321 feet), the culminating j)oint of the Basin ranges. The 
Pah-Ute range, about 150 miles west of the Humboldt, is another 
very persistent line of elevations, although rather irregular in trend, 
and not very high. The West Humboldt range is also a conspicu- 
ous one near the western si»lo of the Basin ; its culminating point 
is Star Peak (9925 feet). The mountain ranges of the Basin are 
characterized by the almost entire absence of fore.st vegetation, trees 
being abundant only in their higher portions in the deeply hidden 
cahoiis. The rocks are everywhere exposed along the ridges and 
flank.s. The vnlloys are deeply filled with dctrital materials, 
which rise sometimes along the flanks of the ranges to a very 
considerable height, with a steep but gradually diminishing slope, 
indicating the former greater energy of erosive agencies. 

Geology The Great Basin is an interesting field for the geologist. The 
of the most important feature is the entire absence of the marine Greta- 
Great ceous and Tertiary formations, which play such an important part 
Busin. in the Rocky Mountain division. With the exception of the late 
freshwater Tertiary of the Humboldt river and some of the areas 
farther west, and of the post- Pliocene dctrital accumulatiorus of the 
valleys, there is nothing more recent than Jurassic, and very little 
of this, the most rec^eiit really important fossil iferous formation 
being the Alpine Trias. The stratigraphieal relations of the forma- 
tions, esneeially with reference to the building-up of those ranges, 
are mostly simple, as in the Appalachian and Jura ranges, or even 
simpler still. Some ranges are simple monoclinals, others anti- 
clinals, and others again synclinals, or a combination of two or 
more of these forms of btructiire. They are rarely or never closely 
com[)ressed and only moderately faulted. The striking peculiarities 
of Appalachian erosion, due in large part to the repetitions of hard 
and soft strata, are not to be found ns important elements in the ' 
Great Basin topography. The Basin ranges differ, however, in a 
marked degnso liom those of the Appalachian and Jura in the 
almost constant presence, and sometimes overwhelming importance, 
of the volcanic masses throughout the whole region. In some 
instances these formations make up the whole range; or, at least, 
the whole interior .skeleton of older rocks, if such exist, is concealed 
by tlieni ; in other eases the eruptive materials have been poured 
' forth along the base of the uplift, and there form great pfateau- 
liko masses ; or they have issued from the Huminit of the range and 
spread themselves there in sheets, or flowed down the flanks of the 
central mass. In this respect the Basin ranges mainJain a unity 
with the other portions of the Cordillcran system, throughout 
which the exhibition of the results of volcanic energy during the 
later geological periods is everywhere manifested on a scale perhaps 
unequalled elsewhere. 

■Northerh ifl. The Nortlicrn or Columbian plateau embraces the region en- 
plateau. closed between the nortlicrn extension of the Kocky Mountains on 
the east and the Cascade rangi; on the west. It is the basin of the 
Columbia river, which drains it by means of two prineijial branches, 
one of which retains the name Columbia to its source beyond 
the, boundary of tlie United States, while the other, originally 
named the Lewis, is now almost uiiiver.sa]ly know'll as the Snake 
rits*r. The Columbia it.sclf foi k.s near tlie boundary line, the main 
river coming down from the north, and being joined by Clarke’s 
Fork from the soutli-east. The Columhia and the Snake, after 
uniting, flow westw'ard for about 100 miles, before breaking through 
Cascade ’’ange. This area is the portion of the United State.s 
of w’hich we have the least topographical knowledge, and therefore 
only its more striking features can be indicated. The north- 
westerly trend of the nortliern division of the Rocky Mountains 
reduces tlie widtli of the Cordilleran sy.stcni as we go north, since 
> ‘the Cascade range remains unchanged in its direction from the 
southeni line of* Oregon to the northern boundary of the country. 
The area between the two systems is more or less completely filled 
with f mountains of which littfij is definitely known. Of these there 
are two prina^pal groups, the Blue and Salmon River ranges, of 
' which the foriMer lies in the angle made by the Snake in its nortli- 

.erly course before reaching the Columbia, while the latter forms an 
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intricate mass, extending from the westernmost ridge of the Rocky 
Mountain system westward tow'ards the Snake. 

The Columhia river rises onl/100 miles north of the boundary Columbia 
line, but runs nearly 200 miles farther in a north-westerly direction river, 
before turning to go south again in a course nearly parallel to that 
it had before. The Okanagan joins it about 70 miles sputh of 
the boundary line and from here the couw.e of the Columbia is* 
southerly, parallel with the Cascade range for about IdO miles to 
the Great Bend, when the river takes a noptrly* w’osterly direc- 
tion, which it keeps until, after having passed through the^ange, 
it reaches the Pacific. All thtf jcgion Tyii^ north and'west of the 
river and between that and tne Casefide range is '‘mountainous. 

The topography is veiy irregular, but there is a general tendency 
to a north and south trend, which is still more marked in the 
region between the Columbia and Clarke’s Fork. Hero the ranges 
on each side of the north-flowing Colville rise to from^5000 to 7000 
feet in height. 

South of the Columbia is a vast area, extending to the edge of The 
the Great Basin, and enclosed between the Rocky and Cascade volcanic 
Mountains, of wliich the main feature is that a ve»y largo fairtion plaieau. 
is deeply .covered by volcanic formations, which here extend over 
a larger continuous area than anywhere else in the worldy with the 
possible exception of the Deccan in India. Thjs volcanic plateau- 
like region extends northward into British Columbia aud south to 
near the lino of the Central Pacific Riiilroad in Nevada, frojn which 
its dark and frowning walls are visible;- it extends up Spake river 
valley to the base of the Rocky ^loiintains, and .soutj^-wost, through 
California, into the valley of the Sacranionto. ^.,Along'ihe Coluinjbia 
river it unites with Ihe great volcanic mass on which Hood, Adams, 
and St Helens arc built up, and still farther north it merges in the 
eruptive accumulations which reach their greatest ^lcvation‘'and 
pandeur in Mount Rainier. These lava masses lie iu' ij^early 
horizontal beds of varying thickness, intorosting in their geological , 
relations, but extremely monotonous from tl\e sceiiogjjapliic 
of view. They arc often cut deeply into by the streams which in 
some places have sunk their beds below tlie general level of cho 
country to the depth of more than 500 had. 'I’heso alo not infre- 
quently precipitated over the (algos of the volcanic masses in ' 
cataracts, which sometimes are extremely jdeturesque. The falls* 
of the Pelouse river are striking, but those of the Snake river 
known as the Shoshone Falls arc by far the finest, and among the 
waterfalls of the United States iierhaps come next to Niagara in 
grandeur. On the volcanic plateau are occasional cones, occurring 
singly or in groups, but much the larger portion of the overflows 
seem to have taken place in the form oi massive eruptions, by 
which wide areas were covered very uniformly with lava, and on 
the.se hearly horizontal masses the e()n(‘8 have tDcon built up during 
the dying out of the eruptive agencies. The volcanic rocks cover 
an area, about the Columhia and its branches, east of the Cascade 
range, which may be safely estimated at fully 100,000 square 
miles,— iierliaps at considerably more. A large poi;^ion of this 
area was once occupied by bodies of fresh water, the deposits from 
which, in the form of sands and elay%, have been exposed bw erosion 
in various places, and are found to be rich in remains of land and 
miuatic animals, mostly of late Tertiary age. A considerably 
number of lak(\s still oc^iipy portions of the surface, and an exten- 
sive group of thc.se, some of w’hich are of largo siz('-, although shal- 
low, occupies a corner of Oregon, and an adjac^ciit part of California, 
cast of the Cascade range. MiuJi of the surface is dry anti barrent. 

The valleys along the river courses arc in many places well adapted 
for cultivation ; but these fertile areas are of comparatively small 
extent. The mountain rangei around the ba.ses and over the lower ' 
portions of which the volcanic materials have been deposited appear 
to re.semble, litholoLdcally and geologically, the rocks of the Sierra 
Nevada. In the Owyhee Mountains there is a central core of 
granite, on which rest metamprphi6 slates and sandstones, forming 
a belt 20 miles wide on the south-western side of the range, and 
half as much on the other side. In the granitic axis are numerous 
veins of quartz, carrying free gold and ores of silver.,. With the 
exception of occasional hot springs, volcanic activity seems to be 
extinct, or at least to have been for some time dormant. There 
seems to liave been, alT^ut the close o^the Tertiary epoch, a period 
of extraordinary volcanic activity throughuit the Sierra N^evada 
and Cascade ranges, and over a vast exteuit of country to tjje east. 

It docs not appear, however, that there has bee.i during the post- 
Tertiary times any eruption of fluid lava which would harden into 
solid rock on cooling. “ ^ o 

IV. Enclosed between th6 rsngos of the Rocky Mountains on the Colorado 
east and the Sierra Nevada on the west thci’e are — as Jias b^n seen plateau 
— numerous high plateau-like districts, the beds of old freshwater region, 
lakes, some of which were of large dimensions. The strijta deposited 
at the bottom of these lakes have been cut into by erosive agencies in 
numerous places, so that the jjeolo^cal structure stands fully re- 
vealed, while the wealth of organic remainJtwhich theyveontain has ^ 
made these old lake-beds wonderfully attractive to iialeeontologists. 

The drainage, desi -cation, and subsequent erosion of these ai'^as Kkve 
i^iyen rise to a remarkable ty|)el of scenery, to which the name of 
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rfauvaiscs Terres was applied by the fur-huntors. These Bad 
Lands, which lie south and south-west of the Missouri and alon^ 
its tributaries coming in from that ^direction, may be considered 
as the precursors and representatives of lands which, from the 
agricultural and business point of view, are bad enough, but which 
to the geologist and lover of the picturesque arc in the highest 
degree go<id, and which are perhaps, on the whole, more striking 
tflan anythj^ng •which fhe continent elsewhere exhibits. The 
essential features of their unique and striking type of scenery 
(of which the G^nd ^Cation of the Colorado is the grandest and 
most coi^plete* example) are these ; — a heavy mass of stratified 
materials, several thousaml f^et in tWicknesa, and covering many 
thousand sqijjEire miles, has been cut into and eroded away, so as 
to give rise to a labyrinthine series of gorges, or “ cafions,” having 
a depth of from 1000 to 5000 feet, the walls of which are almost 
always exti’einely precipitous and in places perpendicular, and are 
by no means surfaces, but are worn an<l sculptured into forms 
almost always iHJCuliar and striking, and often fantastic in the 
highest degree. And to a variety and complexity of form which 
seem to hjj(l a parallel nowhere on the earth is added the attraction 
of colour, the various groups of strata forming the cafton walls 
presenting a gay adornment of tints of red, yellow, purple, brown, 
and grey, the dep^i and brilliancy of which surpass belief. 

The region in whi(^ these wonderfully picturesque forms of 
landscape occur lies to the south and east of the Great Basin, 
between Gntat Salt Tjake and the Colorado, to the west of the Green 
river branch tof that river, extending west, with a gradual dis- 
appearance of itjiS iiharacteristic features, to near the border line 
of California. The Uintah Mountains may with convenience, 
although somewhat arbitrarily, bo taken as the northern limit. 
But, in point of fact, the ' haractoristic type of scenery begins to 
bo devefo^d in jjolorado, where the Book or Roan plateau, which 
vises to {vneight of 9000 feet, is deeply cut into by the White river 
in the north and the GrtPnd river in the south. 

Tl* «outh-w^sternmofit portion of the region, or that )>ortion 
which includes the Grand Cafion and its hj.anches, has a length 
from north-east to south-west of about 180 miles and a breadth 
in the opposite^direction of about 125 miles. On the west it has 
as its boundary a grand escarpment which marks the change from 
calm repose of the strata with horizontal surfaces to the 
turmoil of flexed beds and jagged mountain crests " exhibited in 
the Sierra and the adjacent ranges on the south-east, in the 
deserts of southern California. The transition from one typo 
of geological structure to the other on that .side is said to be so 
abrupt that one “ might almost hurl a stone from one region to 
the other.” On the north the Grand Cahon receives the drainage 
of four distinct plateaus, the Sheavwits, Uinkaret, Kaiiab, and 
Kaibab, east of which lies a fifth (the Paria), which drains into 
Marble Cahon,— the prelude to the Grand Cafton. The Paria 
plateau differs from the others in that it lies at a lower level and 
IS covered mainly by Triassic rocks, while the others present an 
almost unbroken expanse of Carboniferous strata. The southern 
boundary of the Grand Cafion di%trict is a continuation of the 
western. Tlio same great cscarimient which overlooks the Sierra 
to the west stretches southward acro.ss the Colorado, preserving 
the same features for 30 or 4Q miles. Slowly jihniiging its course, 
it follows a south-easterly course through eastern Arizona, where 
its edge is known as the^Iogollon Mountains, Passing this lino to 
the south-wegt, the country descends at once from the horizontal 
platferm into a lower country having apparently similar geological 
foaturA to those presented in the Sierra country to the west. The 
following are some of the more interesting facts connected with the 
fdl’in and structure of the plateaus niakuig un the Grand Cafion 
<listrict on the north of the Colorado. The Sneavwits has on its 
western side the so-called “ Great Wash,” a broad and deep valley 
to the north of the Colorado, The great c.scarpmont of this plateau 
is a fault or break, along the courjS of which the country to tho 
east has been raised several thousand feet. The Uinkaret plateau, 
which adjoins tho Sheavwits on the east, is separated from it geo- 
logically by anoMier great fault, the Hurricane Ledge, which marks 
a rise of the region to tho east to the amount of 1600 or 1800 feet, 
and which is prolonged far to the north. Oi| this plateau are 
numerous cones and flows of basaltic lava, some of whicn appear to 
be of very recent origin, Ifndor some of these are beds of Permian 
age, lying oger the Carboniferous, and preserved from erosion by 
the harder eruptive matdHal with which they are capped. Another 
short fault separates tho Uinkaret from the Kanah plateau on the 
► east. Tl^ Kanab is the broadest of tho fopr plateaus, and has a 
grand side cafton cutting deeply into it, (Ad running to the Color- 
ado. The Kfibabiplateau comes next on the east. Flat on tho 
summit, and terminated by lofty battlements upon its eastern and 
westerti sides, athi^ is much higher than the other plateaus to the 
west, being from 7600 to 9800 feet ^ove^he sea-level. Its surface 
is covered in part with forest, grassy pAks intervening which in 
sunmer are gay ^th flowers ^f rare beyty and luxuriance. The 
total length of this plateau is about OCl^iiles, and ijp maximum 
width about 56. It is a block of groxfd raised by aisplacement 
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between tw'o great faults. Farther east and at a much lower alti- 
tude is the Paria plateau, **a terrace of Triassic strata scored with 
a labyrinth of cafious;’' and farther north-east, again, is the 
Kaiparowits, which is nearly equal to tho Kaibab lx>th in size and 
altitude ; this is composed of strata of Lower and Middle Cretaceous 
age. Still farther north is a sua’ession of plateaus, separated from 
each other by lines of dislotiation, which, however, gradually close 
and l)ecome less conspicuous in this direction, the topographicaj 
features of the region being dependent chiefly for their existence 
on simple erosion, with the frequent occurrence of curious volcanic 
formations, and not so much on bodily uplift and depression of 
great masses of strata by faulting. On the southern side of the 
Colorado is another vast expanse of plateau land, underlain by 
nearly horizontal strata, which, with one unimportant exception, 
are not deeply scored with c-aftons as is tho region to the north. 

“ Low mesas, gently rolling, and usually clad with an ample growth 
of pine, pifion, and cedar, broad and shallow valleys, yellow with 
sand or grey with sage, repeat tliemselves over the entire area. 

The altitude is greater than that of the plateaus north of the 
C’olorado, excej)t the Kaibab, being on an average not far from 
7000 to 7600 feet. From such commanding points as give an 
overlook of this region one lonely butte is always visible, and even 
conspicuous, by rca.son of its isolation. It stands about 20 
miles south of the Kaibab division of the Grand Cafton, and is 
named the Red Butte. It consists of Permian strata lying like a 
cameo upon tho general ])latform of Carboniferous bods. The 
nearest remnant of similar beds is many miles away. The butte 
owes its preservation to a mantle of basalt which came to the 
surface near the centre of its summit. . . . Fifty or sixty miles 
south of the river rise the San Francisco Mountains. They are all 
volcanoes, and four of them arc of largo dimensions ; the largest — 

San Francisco Mountain, nearly 13,000 feet high — might bo classed 
among the largest volcanic piles of the west. Around these four 
masses are sc^attered nmiiy cones, and tho lavas which emanate 
from them have sheeted over a large area.” Tho length of the 
Grand Cafton of tho Colorado, following the mcandorings of the 
river along tho middle of its water-surface, is about 220 miles. 

WlvJre the cafton is narrowest it is live miles across from tho edge 
of one wall to the edge of tho other. Tho general depth is 2000 
feet ; but in the centre is a portion 8000 feet deeper, having a 
width about equal to its depth. Tho Kaibab division, or tliat 
part which has the plateau of that name on the north, is the most 
stupendous portion of tho Cafton, a thousand feet deeper than any 
other, and far more diversified and complex in its structure. 

The jieculiar interest of tho topography of this region is duo 
in part to the manner in which great blocks of strata have been 
rai.sed or depressed between long faults, which have given rise to 
difierences of level amounting to thousands of feet, and in part 
to the extraordinary amount of erosion which the region has 
undergone, first over its whole surface where not protected by 
overlying masses of harder volcanic material, and, later, in the 
channels of the streams, which channels have been gradually grow- 
ing narrower with the lapse of time, tho streams diminishing in 
volume, until during the i)rcscnt epoch they have either shrunk 
to nothing or have become absolutely insignificant in eoiiiparison 
with what they were in later Tertiary times. In fact, we nave in , 
this region the host possible illustration of tho progress and effect 
of tliat 8tu|)endou8 desiccation of tlie climate which has long been 
manifesting itself all over the world, and of which the results may 
easily bo tracefl far back in geological history. Tho contrast 
between the plateau region south and south-east of tho Great Basin 
and that lying to tho north- -between the region of the Colorado 
and that of the Columbia — is a moat striking one. In the north 
the volcanic outflows have filled the deprc.s8ions in the corrugated 
and folded strata, covering over the whole of the low'er portions of 
the region, from which tho older mountain ranges project libo 
islands from tho great congealed sea of lava. The rivers could not 
subsc(|ucntly cut verv deep into these overflows, because the 
material is so hard and the general level of tho region so low. In 
tho Colorado region, on tho other hand, tho strata have not beeiu 
crumpled, folded, and metamorphosed, hut raised en 7nas8e to a 
higU elevation, and not hardened so as effectually to resist erosion ; 
and, })OS8es8iiig just enough variety of lithological character to 
prevent uniformity of wearing away and give complexity to the 
resulting forms, they have, under the simple influence of eroding 
agencies, assumed the wonderful condition in which we now behold 
them. Here, too, volcanic agencies have been active ; but the 
molten material has been poured out from orifices at a ^eat 
elevation, and has built up cones, some of whi«'h are of nearly as 
grand dimensions as the mightiest of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade 
range ; but the valleys and lower regions have not been filled up 
by them, nor have there been in the southern plateau Region any 
such enormous overflows as those which characterize the northern 
volcanic district. ^ • 

V. The Sierra Nevada may yithout hesitation be called'the mos^ Sierra 
important and interesting member of tho Cordilleran syJtem, not Nevada, 
only as a long and elevated mountain chain, —on the whole the *• 
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most conspicuous within tho limits of tho United States,— but 
also for its minerals, its climate, its peculiar geological features, 
its remarkable forests, its scenery, and the comparative density of 
the population along its western llank. Its importance and interest 
are still farther enhanced if (as on the whole seems a reasonable 
thing to do) we consider the Cascade range as being a continuation. 
The Sierra Nevada proper forms the western edge of tho widest and 
highest portion of the Cordilleras, or that {H)rtion which lies east of 
the State of California. It is especially conspicuous from tho western 
side, because on this side it falls nearly to the level of the sen, while 
on the other side it sinks only to the general plateau level. It does 
not, however, border tlie Pacific directly, since there is, all along 
its course, a lower system of mountains, rising directly from the 
coast — the so-called Coast ranges. Witli these tho Sierra Nevada 
and the Cascade range are so inosculated in certain portions of 
their extent tliat a topographical separation of them is impossible, 
but for a considerable distance both the Sierra and the Cascade 
range are distinctly separated from the Coast ranges by broad low 
valleys, the most extensive of these being the Great Valley of 
California (for which, as well as for tho more imjxirtant features of- 
the Californian Sierra, the reader is referred to i/vicy. vol. iv. 
pp. 696-8) The Sierra Nevada has been already shown to be made 
up of a core of eruptive granite flanked by roc.ks of Mesozoic ago ; 
the development of these Mesozoic rocks increases towards the 
north, and in the region lying along the western declivity of the 
chain, in the central portions of tlie State, forms tho auriferous belt 
of the Sierra. The gold-producing dotrital deposits, formerly so 
extensively worked, are gravels of Tertiary age covered more or 
loss completely by volcanic materials, which not unfrequently 
attain a thickness of several hundred feet. As in other portions of 
the Cordilleran region, the prcsiuice of eruptive rocks of Tertiary 
and post-Tertiary age is a fact of great importance. Tho volcanic 
materials in question are scon in })laces in large masses on almost 
tho very highest portion of the Sierra, in its southern extension, 
in a region where there is very little of this material lower down 
on the flanks of the range, and where there are no slates and no 
mining or washing for gold of any importance. Just south of the 
Mount Whitney group, where the Sierra rapidly falls ofl‘ in height 
between tlie two ranges of which the system is here comprised, 
there is a region— the valley of tho Kern river— in which occur 
several volcanic cones, which have a very recent look, but which 
are not known to have been in eruption since the a(Ivent of the 
whites. This region, however, for several years in succession — 
from 1870 onwards, and perhaps from an earlier date — appears, on 
good evidence, to have been repeatedly and violently disturbed by 
earthquakes; and this seems also to have been the portion of tho 
Sierra which was moat all’ccted by the groat eartlniuake of March 
*26, 1872. Midway in Owen’s Valley, on the east siue of tho Sierra, 
beginning about 30 miles north of Lone Pino, whore this earth- 
quake was most disastrous in its effects, there is a region of volcanic 
cones and lava-flows, by which the river is crowded over against 
the Inyo range, at the foot of which it has only just room to flow. 
These cones are seemingly as perfect as they ever were; and the 
flows of basalt have spread themselves out over the sage-brush 
slope in a manner indicative of a very recent date for their out- 
breaking. Yet all seem now to be entirely dormant. Even 
solfataric action is almost (if not quite) cxclusivcdy manifested at 
the present time at or near tho summits of the liighost volcanic 
cones of the Sierra and the Cascade range. Farther north more 
and more vol(;anic materials cover tho western flank of the range ; 
and from about 39* 80' N, lat, much the larger portion of tho 
older rocks is overlain and concealed by modern eruptive materials, 
through wliich tlie streams have worn channels, often of great depth, 
from the sides of which access is given to the auriferous gravels 
occupying the bottoms of tho channels of the old Tertia^ but now 
bvried river-systems. In Lassen’s Peak, in 40® 30' NL lat, wo 
have the first exhibition of tho isolated volcanic cone rising liigh 
above tho adjacent country, which makes so prominent a featuro 
of tho range farther north in Califoinia and through Oregon and 
Washington Territory. This volcanic mass is 10,637 feet in height, 
and there are abundant signs of recent volcanic activity on and near 
' it There are, in this vicinity, several localities where hot springs 
occur, and where th(3 rock has been so softened by solfataric action 
as to have given rise to mud lakes, in which jets of hot water and 
mud are sometimes thrown to a height of several feet One of 
those places, about 8 miles from the summit of the peak, is 6976 
foot above the sea, and there is hero a pool of hot water 600 feet 
long 300 broad, in the midst of which miniature mud volcanoes 
are being constantly formed. There are no such striking indica- 
. tions of dormant volcanic activity as are seen in the vicinity of 
Lassen’s Peak anywhere to tho southward along the crest and flanks 
of the SierrA. Neither is it known that there has been anything 
which could be proi>erly called an eruption, whether of lava or 
eshes, since the region was first visited by the whites, either from 
j Assen’s Ueak or from the much grander volcano to which tho 
u’amo of IPiiasta is given. At Lassen’s Peak a great change takes 
' place the character of tho range, which is here broken through 
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transversely by a great fault, to the south of which wo have the 
high ranges and deep cations often cut down through the volcanic 
strata, arid sunk deeply into^ the underlying metainorphic rocks, 
while to the north is a great’ depression, comparatively level, and 
exclusively occupied by volcanic rocks, whicn stretch off to the 
north and north-east, in almost unbroken continuance, for many 
hundred miles, forming a portion of the northern platoau region 
already described. Seventy miles north-West of Larasen’s Peak ris68 
Mount Shasta (14,440 feet), standing in remarkable isolation on a 
base between 10,000 and 11,000 feet low^er tlir-n itft summit. There 
are indications of fonner volcanic activity near the summit, but 
they are not so marked as th^se on and rear Lassen’s Peak. There 
is a flat area about 400 feet below the'summit, on one side of which 
are several orifices from which steam and suljihurou^s gases were 
constantly escaping at the time of tlie present writer's ascent of 
the mountain (1862). 

North of Mount Shasta the mountain mass now called the Cascadd 
Cascade range maintains characters similar to tliose which it lias range, 
between Lassen’s Peak ami Shasta for a distance of fully 600 
miles, or until wo have passed the northern boundary of tjie United 
States. The principal continuous ridge is comj.iratively Ibw, and 
on it at irregular intervals rise great volcanic cones, diflbring con- 
siderably from each other in elevation, but all much**higher than 
the surrounding plateau-like base on which they a^e built up. 
Unfortunately no portion of the Cascade range has as yet been 
topographically surveyed. From Mount Shasta northwards there 
are several prominent jieaks, which* are apparently volcanic, but 
which have not tho conical form, while others exjiibit this peculiar 
feature in a high degree of perfection. Mount Pitt (971H feet) 
is a well-defined cone, about 75 miles north of Shasta. Mount 
Jefferson, about 160 miles still farther north, is of a similar 
character; and between Pitt and Jefferson are various priniiinont 
peaks, especially tho highly picturesque group of five shstn points, 
known as the Three Sisters, only three of '•them being visible from 
the Willamette Valley. All through th’s portion of th#';’-nge 
evidences of comparatively recent volcanic action arc present, m 
tho form of regular cratera and outfiows of lava. Somewhat less 
than 100 miles north of Mount Jefferson is the grahd break made 
in tho Cascade range by tho Columbia river, whiidi has cut entirely 
through the volcanic mass, down almost to the level of the sea, — 
the Dalles, on the eastern side of the range, having an elevation of 
only about 100 feet. At tho Dalles — so named on account of the 
great, broad, flat plates or sheets of lava which arc there well 
exhibited on and near the river— is the beginning, in this direction, 
of the volcanic plateau of the Columbia. Near this point rise three 
of the best-defined volcanic cones of the range, two — Mount Adams 
and Mount St Helens — on the north side of the river, and one — 

Mount Hood — on the south. Tho last-named has been found by 
barometric measurement to be 11,225 feet ; the other two seem to 
bo of nearly equal height (about 10,500 feet). Mount Rainier 
(14,444 feet)— about 75 miles north of the Columbia river — is 
rivalled in the whole of the Cascade range by Shasta only. The 
views of Rainier from Puget Spund are magnificenK It is mucli 
less accessible than Shasta, as it lies in the midst of a dense forest, 
far from roads ; it is also very much more deeply covered with 
snow and ice. Stijl farther north than Rainier, and near the 
boundary line of the United States, is Mount Baker (10,756 feet), 
a prominent object in the grand panoramic view from Victoria, 
Vancouver Island. While evidences of comparatively recent vol- 
canic action are so conspicuous all along tho range from Lascen’s 
Peak north to Mount llaker, it is not easy to reconcile the con- 
flicting evidence with regard to the present condition of tho 
eruptive agencies. Tho ’^present writer, during several years ^f 
exploration, found no evidence whatever of any recent outflow of 
melted lava, such as would harden into a solid rock on cooling, 
in any part of the Sierra Nevada or the Cascade range. The 
eruptive rocks of those t ranges are mainly 4indesite8 ; but the 
last outflow of molten rock appears to have been basaltic in 
character. This is certainly true for the Sierra Nevada, and prob- 
ably 80 for the Cascade range. Under the basalt* we find, in the 
buried sedimentary strata, abundant remains of vegetation, pro- 
nounced by competent authority to be Pliocene in age, with a few 
species intermingled which have a decidedly Miocene character. 

The animal remains found under tho baiialtic lava are all of extinct 
species, with the single exception of man, whose bones or handi- 
work have been rejieatedly taken from*' strata occupying this 
geological position. The age of the sedimentary beds under the 
basalt is therefore Tertiary, from the combined evidence of both « 
plants and animals. Th^i’^e is no evidence that fragmenial lava — 
ashes, cinders, and the like— has been emitted fponi ai y one of the 
volcanic cones of the Sierra Nevada since the region became known 
to the whites; but there is abundant evidence torthis eflict in 
regard to some of the high points in the Cascade range. Mount 
Baker seems to have furnished the most unquestionable proof of 
activity in recent times. Jrhe first known eruptidh of this volcano 
apiioars to have taken v|Lace in 1843. In at least three later 
instances M(A!int Baker ha& been seen in eruption of un* 
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qtestionablo authority,— in 1854, 1858, and 1870. Smoke and 
steam are said to have been frequently seen rising from the summit 
of St Helens. It is not easy to reconcile the statements which 
have been made in regard to thC activity of Mount Hood. 
Eruptions of this mountain have been reported as having taken 
idace ; but the present writer in 1867 made inquiries of j)ersons 
liaving it jn full view, without being able to procure satisfactory 
evidence of any Activitywmilar to that of Ikker and St Helens, 
at least witUn the preceding twenty or thirty years. There is no 
evidence of^ny si^nil%r activity of Mount Rainier; but, according 
to Stcveqs amipVhn Trump, who were tho first to reach the summit 
of this migh^ cone, jet%of steam ^suo from tho crater at tho 
summit in sutfident nuantity^to keep a party warm. 

The To thb west of the Sierra Nevada and the Cascade range is 

Coast another chain of mountains, which, although greatly inferior to 
ranges, these in some important resjwcts, is still of very considerable 
interest — the Coast ranges of California and Orogon. They differ 
in being newer goologically, of less elevation, less extensively and 
regularly broken through by granitic axial mas.scs, and less covered 
by volcanic overflows. Tho upheaval of the Sierra took place at 
the clo^^f the Jurassic epoch, whereas that of the Coast ranges 
was the result of agencies^operating during the later portion of the 
Tertiary, and continuing down to a very recent date — namely, into 
the post*Pli(jceno.^ Tl^e greater part of these ranges south of the 
Bay of San Francisco is of Miocene age, although even there 
extensive i^reas of Cretaceous rocks exist, and especially on tho 
eastern side pf this mountaii? belt, in the so-callcci Monte Diablo 
range. Partner nprth, beyond tho bay, rocks of this age become 
more jnd more*predoiqinant, the areas of Tcrtkry being com- 
paratively narrow and unimportant. A remarKablo feature of 
tho geology of tho Coast ranges is the extent to which these 
newer formations have been metamorphosed, so that by some 
obsenrer|-iheso altered rocks have been described as belonging to 
^ the very oldest part of •tho geological series. Tho prevalence of 
* serp^^es anr^oDscAire^erpentinoid rocks in great masses in these 
altered portions is also a fact of much geological interest. These 
altered rocks, and especially such of them as have been more or 
loss silicitied, afe tho homo of the ore of quicksilver, mines of which 
metal have been opened and extensively worked at numerous 
^)dlhts both south and north of tho Bay of San Francisco. Chromic 
iron is also associated with these magnesian rocks, and at a few 
points is present in considerable quantity. Gold hah’ been washed 
at numerous points in southern California, with some succes-s. 
An important member of tho Miocene series south of tho Bay of 
San Francisco is tho bituminous slate, which in places is sevornl 
thousand feet in thickness, and often contains a large quantity 
of bituminous matter, which, at some localities, especially n^ar 
Santa Barbara and Los Angeles, lias oozed out upon the surface an<l 
given rise to areas of semi-liquid material, culled “brea” by the 
Mexican Spanish, which has occasionally hardened and formed 
large deposits of asphalt. Many attempts have been made to boro 
into those bituminous rocks for ])Ctroleuni, but these efforts have 
never been successful enough to fujnish even the homo market with 
a supply of# oil suitable for illuminating purposes. Coal is found 
at numerous points in tho Coast ranges, both in California and in 
Oregpu, and of both Cretaceous and Miocene ago. Tho most im- 
portant mines are those in Vushington Terfitory, near Seattle ; 
and there is also a valu|iblo and quite extensive coal-field on Van- 
couver Island, near Nanaimo, also in the Cretaceous. The most 
irnpirtant aid best-devefopod portion of the Coast ranges is that 
opposite or to tho west of the valleys of the San Joa(iuin and Sacra- 
mento rivers. Both south and north of the extremities of these 
mlleys the masses of the Coast and Sicrr#mountaina coalesce, or be- 
come topographically so united that any distinction other than geo- 
logical is impossible. This uniting of tho two ranges which takes 
place in northern California is continued through southern Orogon, 
where the topography is quite as Aimplicatod and difficult as in 
those parts of California whore the two ranges come togetlier. 
Blit in the last-named State the structure of the Coast ranges has 
been pretty w^l worked out by tho California State Geological 
Survey, although the maps unfortunately remain unpublished, 
while in Oregon almost nothing has been done in this direction. 
Whore best developed— in California -the C(%st ranges have a 
length of fully 400 miles, %nd a breadth varying from 40 to 70 
according to tho varying position of the coast-line. The mass of 
mountains covering this area is made np of numerous subranges, 
some of which are very distinct and well-marked, while others are 
• much less so. .These llll along the north-west and south-east 
trending portion of the coast, or fromdPdlnt Conception (34® 16^ 
N. lat.) to ^ajw Mendocino, run nearly in the same direction as 
that* coa.st. Their altitude above the intervening valley, in the 
vicinky of t^e Bay of San Francisco, varies from a few hundred 
to 3000 or 4000 met. Prominent nointo near that bay are Monte 
Diablo (8866 feet). Mount Hamilton (44o), Mount Helena (4348), 
and Mount Bach» (3790). A we go norA and south from the region 
of the Bay of San Francisco, we find thiheights of the dominating 
peaks itfcreAlng. Mount Bailey, dhcM 160 miles ^orth of San 


Francisco, has an elevation of 6357 feet. About the same distance 
south of that city is San Carlos Peak (nearly 5000 feet). Portions 
of tho range south of the Bay of San Fraiicisoo are of extremely 
recent date, as great masses of rock of Pliocene age, hundreds of 
feet in thickness, are seen to be turned up at a high angle. The 
ranges along that j)ortion of tho coast which has an east and west 
trend, on Santa Barbara Channel, have themselves the same trend, 
and are high and precipitous. Of these the Santa Ifiez is the most 
conspicuous, having along its crest points nearly or quite 4000 feet 
high. The Santa Monica, another en.st and west trending range, 
farther east and south, is remarkable as being made up of Miocene 
stratified rock, and having a central well-defined linear axial mass 
of intrusive granite, driven through it like a wedge, by which tho 
range has been raised to a high angle near the eruptive rock, where 
it is extensively shattereil and metamorpho.sed, and from which, in 
each direction transverse to the chain, it gradually and rapidly 
recovers its normal character nud nearly horizontal position. 
Farther south along tho coast the ranges are much broken, and 
central dominating points rise to very considerable elevations. 

The San Bernardino and Sun Jacinto Mountains are two of these 
elevated central masses, each ri.sing to about 11,000 feet. The 
preci.se relations of these high ma-sses to tho Coast ranges and Sierra 
cannot as yet be stated. The region of tho Coast ranges in California 
i.s one of very unequal attractiveness. Portions are rough and for- 
bidding, being covered by a den.se thorny undergrowth, locally 
known as “chaparral”; other portions are in the highest degree 
fertile and picturesque, and have a remarkably mild and unimrm 
climate. Tne slopes and hills near the coast, or open to the west 
winds, have a fairly sullicient rainfall. The interior ranges, 
especially the portions of them west of the San Joaquin valley, 
are very dry, and over large areas so much so ns to be unfit for 
cultivation. 

Geology of the Mimssippi Valley. 

The area enclosed between tho Appalachians and tho Cordilleras, Missis- 
extending to upwards of 1,500,000 square miles, the drainage basin slppi 
of the Great Lakes and St Lawrence on the north and of tho grand valley. 
Missouri-Mississippi river-system on tho south, cannot hero bo 
disthisaed in detail from the topographical point of view. Tho 
general features do not present tho diversity seen in tho regions 
already considered. All that can bo done here is to indicate the 
salient points of tlio geology. 

Tho belt of Tertiary and Cretaceous rocks already mentioned as 
forming the Atlantic slope extend.s, with very similar cliaracters, 
curving broadly around the southern end of tho Appalachians, and 
continuing along the Gulf and up tho Mississippi valley, to about 
the junction of that river with the Ohio. About half of Alabama 
and Arkansas, all Mississippi and Louisiana, parts of Tennessee 
and Kentucky, and a very small corner of Missouri are underlain 
by these newer formations. Nearly tho whole of Texas is similarly 
situated with respect to its geology. In tho northern central por- 
tion of the last-mentioned State the marly atid gypsiferous red 
samlstoncs of Triassic age cover a large area, bordered on the south- 
east by a little-known coal Hohl, of Carboniferous age, with a very 
small patch of Azoic or Archiean rocks at its southern termination, 
almost exactly in the centre of tho State. Tracing tho geological 
formations northward irom Texas into Now Mexico and along the 
eastern flank of tlio Rocky Mountains, we find tho belt of Cretaceous 
and Tertiary covering a very largo area, extending as far east from 
tho mountainsans the centre of Kansas, and covering nearly all 
Nebraska and Dakota, tho north-western corner of Iowa, and tho 
western half of Minnesota. The Triassic belt mentioned as occur- 
ring in Texas omipies a broad area in the Indian Territory and the 
bOiitherii central part of Kansas. It is also quite extensively ex- 
posed along tho streams of New Mexico, forming the border of tho 
Llano Estacado or Staked Plain. The Cretaceous and Tertiapr 
rocks of the west have nowhere anything like tho economical 
importance which they have in New Jersey; but from a nnheonto- 
lo^cal point of view they are of interest, and, e8j)ecially in the 
lower Mississippi valley, have been studied with care aud in con- 
.siderablo detail by the State geologists. Included within this^ 
border of more recent rocks, and comprising the whole of the North- ^ 
Eai^lern Central group of States (see below), as well as the western 
portion of the North-Western Central, and smaller portions of the 
South-Eastern and South-Western Ceutrul groups, is a region under- 
lain almost exclusively by Palteozoic rocks, covered with post- 
Tertiary and recent detrital formations, the intermediate ‘members 
of tho geological series being entirely wanting. These Palaeozoic 
strata iiudude very extensive and complete representations of both 
the Lower and Upper Silurian series, mid also of the Carboniferous, 
including both the upper and lower members of this division of the 
Paheozoic. As we leave tho Alleghany escarpment in^going west- 
ward we find the disturbances of tho strata becoming less and less 
marked, what flexures there are beinj? e;;ceedingly broad, so that 
over large areas the rocks seem to lie in an almost umlisturbea 
horizontal position. The geographical distribution of ’the arcai, 
underlain by the Coal-measures in this region is indicated below , 
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(p. 812). Calcareous and calcareo-niagnesiaii formations are espe- 
cially prominent over this great area of nearly undisturbed strata. 
As wo nroceed westwards from the Appalachian belt we find the 
purely aetrital and siliceous rocks diminishing and the calcareous 
gaining in importance and thickm'ss. Thus the millstone grit, 
which on its eastern edge is in [)laccs more than 1000 feet thick, 
is found in parts of the Mississippi valley to have diminished to a 
few feet, or even in i)laces to have disapiKiarod altogether. With 
this diminution of coarser detritnl and siliceous material comes in 
a wealth of organic forms, and the rocks of the region in question 
have been most fruitful of material for the palicontologist. Towards 
the western and north-western portions of the Palreozoic area there 
occur several marked breaks in the uniformity of the geological 
character of the region. These are duo to the appearance at the sur- 
face of rocks older than the lowest Silurian — rocks, indeed, which, 
nj) to the present time, in sjiito of forty years of diligent search, 
have not been found to exhibit any traces of life. For this reason 
these rocks, whiidi uncouformahly underlie the Lower Silurian, and 
are in such a ])Osition as to prove beyond a doubt that they assumed 
that position before the deposition of the lowest known fossiliferous 
rocks, were called Azoic by Foster and Whitney, hut are now more 
generally known as Arcluean, a name substituted by Dana. The 
Azoic areas of central Texas, northern Texas; and central Arkan- 
.sas are comparatively small, and have been but little studied in 
detail, since, thus far, they have not been shown to be of much 
economical value. The Azoic area in south eastern Missouri is also 
of small dimensions, hut economically important, since iron ore.s, 
large in quantity and of great ])uiity, occur hero, at the well-known 
Iron Mountain, Pilot Knob, and other localities. Far more im- 
portant than those already mentioned, however, is the Azoic area 
of northern Wisconsin and north-western Minnesota, which is in 
direct connexion with the great Azoic district of so much import- 
ance in Canada as forming the mass of the Lauren tian mountains. 
The region in Wisconsin forming the divide between the waters 
flowing into Lake Superior and tho.se uniting with the Mississippi 
is one of Azoic rocks, and from this a long spur extends south- 
westerly through Minnesota and north-easterly to Lake Superior. 
It is in this region and in this formation that the iron mines occur 
which are of so much im[)ortance to the country (see p. 814), the 
principal mines lying ahonl 1500 feet above the .sea or 900 feet 
above Lake Superior. To the north-west of this Azoic area, on the 
borders of the lake, is the very important copper region (p. 816). 
The copper-hearing range, which ris(;s in places to an elevation of 
as much as 2000 feet above the sea-level, is made up of old volcanic 
masses interstratilied with sandstones and conglomerates of Lower 
Silurian age. The so-called trappcari range runs from the extremity 
of Keweenaw Point .soiith-we.slerly along and near the shore of the 
lake, and finally disappears some distance beyond its western end; 
but the portion of the range which is of importance for its cornier 
mines is in Michigan and on or near Keweenaw Point. The 
dctrital formations whidi cover most of the surface of the Palieozoic 
area, the boundaries of which have here been indicated, are of 
varied character. Over inucb of the country the principal detrital 
material present is that whii li lias been left behind by the slow 
wasting away, under tlie influence of the rain and other atmospheric 
agencie.s, of the calcareous rocks which there occur. This kind of 
material forms the hulk of the soil in tho higher portions of the 
region lying n<*ar tlie Oliio and its junction with tne Mississippi, 
and north-west to Minne.sota. The river-bottoms grow wider as 
we ]»rocced in tho direction of tho drainage towar/ls the Gulf of 
Mexico, hut the thickness of alluvial soil overlying the Tertiary 
and Cretaceous does not seem, in general, to be very groat. Tho 
material lilx*.rated by the decomposition of the rock has been so 
fine that most of it has been easily carried away where the voluin® 
of water in the rivers was considerable. Coarser detritus occurs 
near the mountain ranges, csuocially those on tho cast, where strata 
m/ide up in large ]>art of pebbles or even boulders of quartzose or 
other inde(;omposal)le rocKs form a considerable portion of the 
iimlerlying formations. An important feature in the surface geology 
of tin; iiortlioni portion of tlie central area as well as of the extreme 
itorth- eastern [lortion of the United States, or that comprised within 
New England, New York, tlie northern part of Penn.sylvania, and 
the region adjacent to and south of the Great Jjakes, is the presence 
of a large amount of coarse detrital material in tlie form of boulders, 
gravel, and sand, which lias been, in large part, brought from the 
north, and which is mixed very unequally in dilferent regions with 
- the mateival resulting from the disaggregation, decomposition, and 
uhrasion of the. closely adjacent or underlying rock^ The ^igiu 
and mode of distribution of this so-called “northern drift ^ has 
long been a fruitful subject of discussion among American geologists. 

* By far the larger number of those who, in later years, have dis- 
cussed the pj'oblem have boon inclined to ascribe the origin of tho 
drift almost entirely to glacial causes. It is assumed that the 
nortliern portion of the cemtinent was, during the so-called “glacial 
e^ioch,” covered deeply with ice, and tliat all, or nearly all, that 
ace at •the present time upon th« surface of the region thus 
_ covered i#the result either of this lev envelone or of tlie floods 
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produced by its molting. The present writer believes the phenit^- 
mona to be much more complicated and difficult of explanation 
than is generally supposed, but contents himself with simply stat- 
ing what is the current belief uinong American geologists. 

Political and Natural Subdivisions. 

As politically organized at present the area included within the 
limits of tlie United States is divided into forty-nine suWivisiong, 
including Alaska. There are thirty-eight ^States, clgh^ Territories, 
and three subdivisions, neither States nor Territories, each of which 
stands in a peculiar relation to tho general Govei;nmeiA; — namely, 
the District of Columbia, th^ Indian Tcrritoi^, and'jj^laska. 

In the following table of rhe Statps and Territ/ines tho names 
are followed by tneir customary abbreviations. TI;^e dates are 
those of admis.sion into the Union as States ; in the case of the 
thirteen original States (jirintcd in small capitals), they are tho 
dates when tliose States ratified the constitution. Tlie names of the 
Territories are printed in italics. / 


Tablk 1. — Area and Population of the States and Territories^ 


States and Tenitorles. 

Date of 
Admission. 

Area In 
Sfjuare 
Miles. 

r<»piila- 

Jnrte 1, 
1870. 

Pppula- 
lion, 
June 1, 
1880. a 

i 

'Pi 

ce ou .5 o»'i 

AIttbanm (Ala.) 

1K19 

62,250 

996,992 

1,262, .505 

20 0 

24*6 

Arizona (\\\.) 


118,020 

9,658 

40,440 

318 7 

0*4 

Arkansas (Ark.) 

183« 

58,850 

, 484,471 

802,525 

0.5 '6 

15-1 

C'dlifoi Ilia ((.’ai.) 

1850 

158,360 

560,247 

804,69' 

54-3 

55 

('dorado (Col.) 

187ft 

103,925 

39,864 

,194,327 

387-4 

1*9 

CoNNK<;TicuT(Conn. or Ct.) 

1788 

4,990 

5.37,454 

62r,700 

1.5 8 

128*5 

Dakota (Dak.) 


149,100 

H.lol 

13.5,177 

853*2' 

09 

Dki.awauk (Del.). 

1787 

2,0.50 

12.5,015 

146,008 

17*2 

74 8 

District of Cohnnbia (1) C ) 


70 

131,700 

177,624 

34*8 

2960*4 

I'lorlda (Fla.) 

184ft 

58,680 

187,748 

269,493 

43ii? 

5*0 

Okorgia ((*h) 

1788 

59,475 

1,184,109 

1,5^*, 180 


261 

/daho (Id.) 


84,800 

14,999 

32,610 

117 4 

0*4 

Illinois (111.) 

1818 

56,650 

2,539,^<9l 

8,077.871 

21*1 

55*0 

Indiana (I nd ) 

1816 

36,350 

l,680,(i;i7 

l,978,.Wl 

17 -ft. 

•f»51 

Indian Territory 


64.690 





Iowa (la.) 

1846 

56,025 

1,194,020 

1,621,615 

36 0j 

29*3 

Kunaas (Kan.) 

180T 

82,080 

864,399 

996.090 

173*3 

122 

Kentucky (Ky.) 

1791 

40,400 

1,.321,0U 

l,048.i;90 

24*8 

41 2 

Louisiana (La.) 

1812 

48,720 

726,915 

9.39, !>40 

29*3 

20*7 

Maine (.Me.) 

1820 

3.3,040 

626,915 

618,936 

8'6 

2.\7} 

Makylanu (Md.) 

1788 

12,210 

780,894 

9.34,943 

19*7 

94*8 

MAiWACHUHKrrs (Muss.) 

1788 

8,.315 

1,4.57, .351 

1,78.3,085 

22*3 

221*8 

Michigan (Mich.) 

ih:i7 

58,915 

1,184,059 

1,636,9.37 

38*2 

285 

Minnesota (Minn.) 

1868 

83,.3L.5 

4.39,706 

780,773 

77-6 

9 8 

Mississippi (Miss ) 

1817 

46,810 

827,922 

1,1. 31,. 597 

36*6 

24*4 

Missouri (Mo.) 

1821 

69,415 

1,721,29.5 

2,168 380 

2.5*9 

31 5 

Montana (Mon.) 


146,080 


39,159 

90*1 

03 

Nebraska (Neb.) 

1867 

76,8.55 

122,993 

452,402 

267*8 

59 

Nevada (Ncv.) 

1864 

110,700 

42,491 

62,260 

40*5 

0*6 

K&w Hami'khirk (N. II ) ... 

1788 

9,30.5 

318,300 

346,991 

9*0 

38*5 

Nkw Jersky (N. .1 ) 

1787 

7,815 

906,096 

1,1.31,116 

24*8 

151 -7 

New Mexico (N . M ) 


122,580 

91,874 

nn,5(J,5 

; 30-1 

1*0 

New York (N. V.) 

1788 

49,170 

4,.3H2,7.59 

5,082,871 

15'9 1 

1067 

North Carolina (N C.)... 

1789 

52,250 

1,071,361 

1,399,750 

30-6 

28-8 

Ohio (0.) 

1802 

41,060 

2,605,260 

3,198,062 

19'9 

78-5 

Oregon ((Jr.) 

18.’>9 

96,030 

90,923 

17^768 

92-2 

1*8 

I’knnsylvania (Ra.) 

1787 

45,215 

3, .521, 951 

4,282,891 

21-0 

95*2 

Khook Island (It. 1.) 

1790 

1‘250 

217,353 

270,5Sfl 

27-2 

264-9 

South Carolina (S. C.).... 

1788 

30,570 

705,006 

99.5,577 

• 41*0 

83-0 

Tennessee (Teiin.) 

179(5 

42,0.50 

1,2.58.520 

1,542,359 

22*5 

36-9 

Texas Clex.) 

1845 

265,780 

8 18, .579 

1,691,749 

94*4 

6-1 

Ulah{m) f... 


84,970 

‘ 86,786 

143,963 

66-P 

17 

Vermont (Vt.) 

1791 

9,,565 

.330,551 

332,286 

0-5 

36*4 

VlRIilNlA (Vu.I 

1788 

42,4.50 

1,225,163 

1,612,565 

23-4 

377 

Washington (Wash.) 


69,180 

23.955 

75,116 

213-5 

1-1 

West Virginia (W. Vu.) 

1862 

24,780 

442,014 

618,45; 

39-9 

^61 

WMsconsln (Wls.) 

1847 

56,040 

1,054,670 

1,81.5,497 

24-7 

^4'2 

Wyoming (Wy.) 


97,800 

9,118 

20,789 

127-9 

0*2 

United States 


8,019,140 

38,558,371 

50,155,783 

30*08 

17-2V. 

Alaska 


531,409 


33,426 1 




J The total area (excluding Alaska) is 8, 02ft, 000 square iiilles,— ninde up by 
the addition of unorganized temtory<ft740), Delaware ]j)ay ((WO), and Raritan 
Bay, Ac. (100). The last colunfh shows tho population per square mile of the 
land suiface, which amounts in all to 2,970,000 square miles. 

As long as tlie population of the country was limited to the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts there was no difficulty in^Vlassifying the 
divisions geographically; the Northern, Middle, Southern Atlantic, 
and Gulf States constituted a natural grouping. The almost un- 
known and at that time not easilf accessible region beyond them 
to the M'est was known as “the West,'’ and by this term until 
more than a (juartcr of the present century^ had elapsei tho valley 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries on the east was designated 
It was not until about the middle of the century that a still farther 
“ West” begun to be taUeu into consideration. * • 

Early in Die history of tlie country the six north-eastern States 
(Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massaclmsetfti, Rl^e Island, 
and Connecticut) received tho still current designation of ^ew 
England. And till after the Civil War there wa» tlft division of 
the States into Southern o| NoiAhcrn, according as slavery was or 
was not jiermitted, I • ^ • 

The suggestion was maW by Mr Gannett, geographer of tin* 
census of 188^ “ to divid^^ie country into three great^Jiviiions, — 
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Ae Atlantic region, the region of the Great Valley, and the Western 
or Cordilleran region.” Tho region of the Great Valley ho calls 
the Central region, and this is again subdivided into two parts — 
the Northern Central and tho Southern Central— by the Ohio river 
Routhern boundary of Missouri and Kansas. The Atlantic 
division is also subdivided, by a line following the south boundary 
of Pennsj^lvania and New Jensey, into tho North Atlantic and 
S^uth Atlantic divisions? The Western or Cordilleran division i.s 
limited on tne east by tho eastern boundaries of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, agid N^tv AUsxico. A farther subdivision will bo foun<l 
eonvenic^it atdtimcs, the Northern Central region being divided 
into two partif (^10 NorthiKastern an^ the North-Western) by the 


MissisHij)pi, and the Southern Central also into two parts (the 
South-Eastern and South-Western) by the same river. Tho Western 
or Cordilleran division may be naturally divided into the Rocky 
Mountain, tho Plateau, and tho Pacitic Coast regions. Adopting 
the schetne thus suggested, wo have the following grouping of 
all the States and Torritorios of tho United States (Tabic II.), the 
only diirerences between this schenio and that of Mr Gannett, 
besides those already indieated, being that tlie Atlantic States 
arc divided into three subdivisions— the Northern, Middle, and 
Southern, — and that West Virginia is i)laced with tho Central States 
because its drainage is to tho Ohio and in its physical characters 
it is allied to the North-Eastern Central group:* — 


Divifiion. 




Central . 




Cordill^’an - 

• ( 


Subdivision. 


States and Territories. 


I’opulatlnn. 


NoitlH'in Atlantic ' New Kn(fland Stutos, New York, New Jersey, rennsyivunia. 

Middle Atlantic Delaware, Maryland. Virprinia, Dlstrle.tof Columbia 

Soutiicrn Atlajitie ' North Carolina, South Carolina, (icorgla, Florida 


>»<)rth-Ka,stcm Central.... 
N ort h - We.stern Cen ti al . . . 
South- Kastorn Cer^ial.... 

Soul li- Western Central | 

• • '' 


West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, WisconRln 

Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Indian Territory (including \ 
“ unoiganized teiritory”) ) 


Rocky Mountain Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico . 

Plateau Utah, Nevada, Arizona 

Pil^iflc Coast Washington Terrltoiy, Oregon, California 


dross 

Area. 

to 

1.1111(1 

Surfuee. 

Number. 

, 

Is’ 


S<jiuue 

uH , 

.Square 




Miles. 

C.. o 

Miles. 


C-'o 

ir.ft.TCfi 

rm 

I(i2,0<i.'> 

11,607,407 

28-0 

80-5 


10 

52, (M), 3 

2,771.740 

5 ’6 

.63 '3 


GO 

101,070 

4,207,000 

8*4 

21 ‘0 

4l>7,140 

14T 

406,040 

21.486,147 

42-8 

63*8 

27.1, 7a.) 

0 

260,105 

11.826,12.') 

23 -.6 

4.3*0 


171 

500,000 

(5,167.443 

12-3 

12*1 

181,. MO 

6 

170,630 

5,585,151 

111 

31*1 

438,780 

145 

430,585 

8,4 12, .362 1 

6-.S 

7*0 

1,410,02.3 

4(;-G 

1,. 388,4 10 

26,980,081 1 

637 

i0*3 

0~>5,‘27!i 

18-4 

56.3,280 

406,450 

■8 

0 7 

30.8,000 

10-2 

304,860 

246,(560 

•5 

0*8 

1 32.3,370 

10-7 

.317,420 

1,1 14, .678 ' 

2-2 

.3*6 

1 i,iH7,.3:r. 

.30 3 

i 1.17.’i..V)0 

1.767.697 

j 8*5 

1*6 


• Climaik. 

From Uio Aftantic .seaboard west to near the base of the Rocky 
Mountains the lines of equal ntcjin temperature have a consider- 
Mflc degree of regularity, running approximately east and west. 
When, on tlio other hanel, wo reach the borders of tho Cordilleran 
region wo find the isothermal lines suddenly deflected from their 
normal course, and in passing acro.s8 the mountain and plateau 
b(dt we find them irregular, often concentric over large areas and 
through great ranges of teniTierature, according as the altitude, 
width, and general trend of each separate range or system of 
ranges make their influence felt. Hence there arc three distinct 
climatic divisions of tlie United States: — (I) the eastern region, 
from the Atlantic to the foot of the high jilatcaus at the ba.se of 
the Rocky Mountains ; (2) the plateau and mountain region of the 
Cordilleras; (3) a narrow stiip on the Pacific coast, lying west of 
tho Sierra Nevada and the Cascade range. These three divisions 
arc of very imequal size and importance. The first embraces about 
thi’co-fifth* of tho entire country, and contains fully ninotcon- 
twentietlis of its population ; the second is also much larger than 
the ^hird, containing not much less tlian a million square miles, 
but isVery sparsely peopled^ The third is fhore densely peopled 
than the second, but ^mall in area, although its limits are not 
capable of being accurately defined. These three divisions will 
licr# be de.siguatod the Eastern, Cordilleran, and Pacific. 

In the Eastern division tho passage from one type of climate to 
another is gradual and uniform, though rajud. Tne difference in 
tiimato between tho easkm and westent coast of the Atlantic was 
long ago noticed and commented on. It was George Forster who 
first controverted the prevailing idea that the New World in 
general was cohler than the Old, and recognized the analogy 
between the Winiales of the eastern ^asta of the Atlantic and 
l^acific. Humboldt afterwards investigated tho facts and pub- 
lished a tabular statement, which, as enlarged by Hann, is here 
presented (Tabic HI.); 


Place. 

Latitude^ 

• 

Mean 1 

Year. 

LMiiperatu 

Coldest 

Month. 

i*e of the 

Warmest 

Month. 

Difference. 

Veur, 

Nuln, Labrador .? 

Aberdeen. Scotland 

St John’s. Newfoundland...' 

Brest, •France 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 

DordeuuxV J 

New York 

Naples 

Norfolk, Vli'i^ilaa 

San Fernando, Spain 

57 12 

57 12 
’ 47 36 

48 24 

44 42 
! 44 48 

i 40 42 

40 48 

86 50 

36 80 

25*16 
46*76 
40*10 
53*60 ^ 
43*34 1 
55*04 
51*08 
61*70 
60*18 
^3*50 1 

8*82 

37*22 

22*46 

42*44 

22*64 

42*44 

28*04 

48*20 

40*28 

5270 

51*08 

5774 

59*54 

64*76 

64*40 

60*08 

75*66 

77*18 

78*62 

76*10 

1 21*6 

1 13.'i 

1 117 

1 106 
} 43 
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le mean annual temperature of place 
ipositf 81^8 of tho Atlantic is very 


Jn high latitudes on tlie 
, and that«il diminiahes 


as we go south. About lat. 30'* tho two sides of tlio Atlantic have 
nearly the same mean temperature, the dillbroiice in climate being 
vci;y great, but cliiefly dependent on differences in the amount of 
precipitation. Nearly the whole area of the United States is in- 
cluded between tho annual isothermals of 44" and 68''— a difference 
of 24", the corre.sponding difference of latitude being about 15*. 
The average change of temperature is, therefore, r*6 for each 
degree of latitude,— tho mo.st rapid change of temperature with 
the latitude known in any region of anytliing like cipial extent. 
The causes of the rapid increase of tom])eraturo in going south 
along tho Atlantic seauoard are tho position of tho Gulf of Mexico, 
tho high temperature of its waters, and the increasing predominance 
of south-westiirly winds. From these circumstances tho southern 
portion of the Atlantic coast of tho United States is decidedly 
warmer than the regions corresponding to it in latitude on the 
west side of the Pacific, while farther north places in the same 
latitude ou the we.st sides of tho two oceans have approximately 
the same temperature. This similarity of temperature on the corre- 
sponding sides of the Atlantic and Pacific is the result of causes now 
easily understood, the cl)i'*f being the position of the mass of the land 
with referciice to tho direction of the prevailing winds. From the 
Atlantic coast to tho eastern base of the Cordilleras the isothermal 
curves for tho year arc nearly parallel, and have a general east and 
west course, being only interrupted in this regularity and deflected 
to a certain mo(4erate extent in passing across the Appalachian chain, 
which nowhere ri.scs high enough to give a chance for permanent 
accumulation of snow. These curves, of course, arc roughly parallel 
to tho coast-line of the Gulf of Mexico, which over a breadth of 
fourteen degrees of longitude does not vary much from an cast 
and west direction. The region over which a higher mean annual 
temperature than 68" F. jirevails includes nearly the whole of 
Florida and a narrow strip along tho Gulf, which widens rapidly 
in Texas, where tho trend of the coa.st-liiie suddenly becomes nearly 
north and south. Tho extreme south end of Florida,' which just 
touches 35", has a mean temperature of over 72", tho i.sothermal of 
76“ being nearly on that parallel. The isothermal of 64", whielf 
m^s the Atlantic coast near the borders of North and South • 
Carolina, keeps nearly on the parallel of 34" as far west as about 
100" \V. long., where it is rapidly deflected southward, in con- 
fonnity with the direction of the other isotliermala, by the gradually 
increasing elevation of the country when the plateau remon is en- 
countered. The isothermal of 60“ is nearly parallel W that of * 
64”, fticept tkit it manifests the influence of the high southern 
extremity of the Appalachians, and is in con.se(|uence considerably 
deflected to the south between the meridians of 83" and 87". The 


* Tlie name Cordilleran is preferred for tlie W’('8t4!m division, Iwcause thewby 
any cunfunion in avoided wliich might arise from the fact that the people of the 
eastern States are still more or 1cm inclined to call any portion of the region lying 
to their west by tiiut name. No grouping in whicA all the States and Tenitoiioi 
are included can be entirely satisfactory; but in that here suggested they are, 
while geographically connected, irf most respects pretty closely imed to ea4h 
other by their physical, climatic, and agrlcultutal characters. ^ 
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isoUiermal of 52° ia, to the west of the Appalachians, nearly 
coincident in position with the Ohio river as far as Cincinnati, 
and thence follows an undulating course, with a nearly westerly 
general direction, through Iiuliann, Illinois, northern Misaoun, 
and along the uorthiTu bouiulary of Kansas to the border of 
Colorado, where it is suddenly deilected and runs with a nearly 
southerly course for a distance of fully 500 miles along the eastern 
base of the Rocky Mountains. Those portions of the country 
which lie between the isothermals of 44° and 52° are New England, 
with the excej)tion of Maine and the northern part of New Hamp- 
shire and Vennont ; New York, excluding the extreme north-eastern 
corner (the Adirondack region); the Appalachian plateau region 
on the borders of New York and Pennsylvania; nearly all Ohio; 
two-thirds of Indiana and Illinois; nearly all Michigan and Iowa; 
southiTii Wisconsin; south-eastern Minnesota; nearly all Nebraska; 
and the southern half of Dakota. The isothermal of 40° pa.s.se3 
through the centre of Maine, cuts off the extreme northern cud of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, then passes out of the United States, 
re-entering ut the west end of Lake Superior, passing through the 
centre of Minnesota, making a large loop to the south in eastern 
Dakota and then trending north-westwardly until it passes beyond 
the boundary lino of the United States in 107° W. long, 
the Within the Cordillcran region, or west of the 105th meridian, 
Cordil- the position of the isothormals is largely dependent on that of the 
leran mountain ranges, which rise high enough profoundly to influence 
division ; the climate, though it is only at a few points, especially round the 
summits of the lofty volcanic cones near the Pacific coast, that 
they reach the region of perpetual snow. This deficiency of lasting 
accumulations of snow, nowever, is in very considerable part due 
to the smallness of the precipitation. Observations of temperature 
on the higher ranges are extremely deficient. On Mr Schott’s 
temperature chart (Plate IX.) the isothermal of 44°, which, as 
already mentioned, cast of the Cordillcran region nearly coincides 
with tlie northern boundary of the country, encloses within a great 
southerly-reaching loop the whole of the higher portion of the Rocky 
Mountains, extending as far south as the 34th parallel, or to about 
the position in latittide of the isothermal of 60° in the eastern 
division of the country. The crest of the Sierra Nevada, Cascade, 
and Blue Mountain ranges is also within the curve of 44°. The 
highest portion of the Rocky Mountains, as far south as 89° N. lat, 
is laid down as having a mean temperature lower than 36° F. The 
whole of the Great Basin and the Columbian plateau is indicated 
ns having a considerably higher temperature than the dominating 
system of ranges which enclose it on the east and west. Con- 
.siderable bodies of snow remain on the summits of the ranges 
during a largo part of the year, at least as far south as 39° N. lat. 
In the plateau region of Arizona, Utah, and Nevada the decline 
of the ranges, the generally lessening elevation of the region, and 
the facility of ai’cess which the topographical conditions allow to 
the heated air from the south give a high temperature, and the 
isotherinals form irregularly concentric loops extending from the 
liead of the Gulf of California northwards. The isothermal of 52° 
reaches as far north as Virginia City, in lat. 39°, and that of 72° 
extends to Fort Mohave, in lat. 35°. 

of the In strong contrast witli the Eastern division, wo find in the region 
Pocilic bordering on the Pacific a very marked tendency to a pamllelism of 
division, the isotherinals with the trend of the coast; consequently, a very 
moderate change in tlio mean annual temperature may be met with 
over a large range of latitude. The character of the i.sotherinals 
hero is greatly niodilied by the position of the two parallel ranges, 
the Coast Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, which enclose valleys 
of groat extent but of low altitude. In general the temperature 
of tho Pacific coa.st*belt is much more uniform and higher than 
that of tho Atlantic side of the United States. The isothermal of 
60° runs nearly imrallcl with the const, and not far distant from 
it, .'from tho soutfieni line of California north through nearly three 
degrees of latitude. Tho isothermal of 52° approaches San Francisco 
inlat. 87° 48', and keeps near tho coast to as fur north ns lat. 47°. 
A higher mean temperature than 48“ prevails over the region adjacent 
to Puget Sound, at tho northern boundary of the country, in lat. 
4’9°, while the mean temperature of tlie northern part of Maine, 
between the parallels of 45° and 47°, is below 40°. Thus it may<be 
said with truth that near tho Pacific coast wo have a difference of 
only 12° in mean temperature in a range of over sixteen degrees of 
latitude. And if we pass from the immc<liate vicinity of the coast 
ill lat. 35° into tho San Jouipiin and Sacramento valleys, we may 
range over five dogrce.s of latitude and keep in a region of wliicli 
the moan tenn)crnturc is not below 60° and nowhere ‘much higher. 
The causes of’ this are tho proximity of the great area of water 
from which the prevailing winds blow, tho modification which 
the tcmpiTuture of this ocean undergoes near the American coast 
by the Asiatic coast cniTont and tho northern or Arctic coast 
current, ami tho position of the mountain ranges near tho coast. 
Uniformity of climate aMng tho etlges of the land is still further 
^dod by tho peculiar nature of the (mrrents along this coast. 
Trie influence of the warm Asiatic current— the Kuro-Siwo—is dis- 
, tinctly felt in raising tho tem])eraturo as far south as the northern 
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border of California, whiie fartiicr south tiie coid Arctic curreu^ 
which apparently emerges from under tho warm current, inake.s 
its cooling presence felt along the coast nearly or <iuite as far as 
the southern boundary of tho country. 

The isotherinals for the summer months (June, July, and August) Summer 
are much more irregular than those of tho year, especially in tho iso- 
Vlastern division. The powerful heating ^influence of the Gnlf of thermals. 
Mexico, swept over in summer by southerly wiriUs, jnakes itself 
extremely apparent in the summer isotherinals, ^vhich bend to the 
north-west in a most remarkable manner, thUt of 72° feaching as 
far as the centre of Dakota, pr beyond lat. 45°. A^^ieai? summer 
temperature of 80° and upwtfrds prBV,aiW over Flwiua, a consider- 
able portion of the Gulf States, and nearly all Texa^i. The belt 
adjacent to the Ohio, extending north as far as the Great Lakes, 
south along the Ap]mlachian tableland into Tennessee and the 
north-wc.stern corner of Georgia, and west through Iowa, Nebraska, 
and northern Kansas, lies between the summer isotherinals of 68° 
and 76°. The summer isothermals along the Pacific coast are much 
less considerably changed in position and character from their menu 
annual character than they are on the Atlantic aide, fqr .reasons 
which have been already given, while tlie irregularity and com- 
plexity of the summer curves in the CoMilleran region generally 
would bo very distimdly noticed if the data were a't hand and 
could be exhibited witli some detail. Anr extraordhiarily high 
temperature prevails in summer in the southern portion of the 
Great Basin and in the Arizona platpau region, tho isethermal of 
88° surrounding with its noitherly-reaching looj) a Varge urea in 
tho lower valley of the Colorado river and exteijding north as far 
as lat. 35°. The .viuter (December, JaniiarypFcbruaiy) isothf/mals Winter 
in the Eastern division have more of the regularity of the annual iso- 
curves than have those of tho summer. Tlie winter isothermal of thennals. 
52° coincides very nearly witli the mean annual curv^ of 68°, 
keeping near and closely parallel to the Gulf of Mexnrit. The 
winter isothermal of 32° runs from Capo Cod across Long Island • 
to New York city, and across New Jersey; thence making^ laVgo 
loop to tho south so as to surround tho Appalachians, and, after 
ascending northerly again on the west side of tha^ range to near 
tho Ohio, passing through Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas, 
thence descemling in a south-westerly direction and sweopip.g 
around tho Rocky Mountains, and tlirough tho centre of the Great 
Basin in a very irregular course. On the Pacific coast tho form of 
tho winter curves closely resembles that of the yearly isothermals. 

Tho winter curve of 52° very closely coincides with that of 00° for 
tho year, and the winter curve of 40° runs from near Sun Francisco, 
closely parallel to the coa.st and at a little distance from it, as far 
as Cape Flattery, or through a distance of over ten degrees of 
latkuae. 

The irregular, non-periodic fluctuations of the temperature are Irregular 
of great interest, and without knowing wliat these ai e one would fiuctua- 
foriii u very false idea of the real character of the climate. It does tioiis of 
not api^ar that these fluctuations greatly aflect the general salubrity tempera- 
of the country, but they liavo a marked effect on the character of turo 
the vegetation, as well as on tho methods of cultivation. The 
occasional occurrence of very low temperatures in low southerly 
latitudes where the mean winter temiwraturo is quite liigh is one 
of the most striking, phenomena in Hie climate. Savaiiiifili, as 
Hnnn remarks, has a mean winter temperature the same as that of 
London and Cadiz, although this latter city -lies 41° farther north. 

But tho vegetation of the two regions ds essentially different, 
because frosts do not occur in that part of the Spanish peni;i8hla. 

Orange trees are liable to become entirely frozen everywhere in the 
United States except in s^ithorn Florida; this is not tho case in 
Spain. The cotton plant is a perennial in the south of Spain, while, 
on tho other hand, the stem and branches are killed every year by 
frost in the United States, so that tlie fields have to be annually 
replanted. 

The following table (IV.\ from data arrange<l by Hann, gives an 
idea of the range of temperature in various parts of tho country 
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Mean Monthly IlunKC. 

Xlean Y'eurly i 
Lxti ernes. j 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Fort Sully 

( , , 

44 39 

• * 

103.5 

• 

OOl 

-2.5-2 

1087 

Fort Snelllng 

44 6:] 

93*2 

70-3 

-‘26-2 

93-0 

St Louis 

38 37 

90 3 

73 2 

- 6-8 

09-7 

New Yoik 

40 42 

79-0 

71-2 

0-7 

93*0 

Macon 

33 46 

80*2 ; 

.59 7 

18-3 

97 -2 

Charleston j 

32 45 

73-4 

62 '3 

•Ml 

927 

New Orlesns.., j 

30 0^^ 

78-0 

65-6 

23-2 

' 96-2 


The region of lowest winter temperature is tliatvilun^ho onstom 
bonier of the Rocky Mountains in the northern jiortiou of the 
country, where the temperature not unfreqiiently sinks so low as 
to freeze mercury. The .bwesA temperatures observed in this 
region, as given by Schoti arc— at Fort Sunders, in Wyomiqg, 
- 50° ; Fort Ellis, Montanip - 53°. A temperature low onoiifjh to 
freeze mercury is oceasione^hr observed in Wisconsin and Mj^higan, 
and on the borders of Cana^ and New York. The hottest region 
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is that along the lower portion of the Colorado and Gila rivers in 
Arizona and the adjacent part of Calirornia. 

An excellent illustrative exampl»of the suddenness and severity 
of the “cold waves” wliicdi occasionally pass over the country is 
afforded by the facts gathered by the Signal Service in regard to an 
occurrence of this kind in January 1886. 

0 Tlie barSmetor was hl^l* 4l‘oin llie IbK'ky MountHln rt'Kioii to tlio Pacific const 
on the ai^l from that date to the OUi a slow iiuith easterly movement of this 
hlfth urea was observed; after the Sth there was an ummicnt increase of tins 
iilKh uteu Lorn th# re^m of the Saskatchewan valk-y and Manitoba. On the 
afternoon ot tlie <»t#i the oliseiver.s in Wyoinlin;, Colorado, Jsebiaska, Kunsus, and 
Mli;saourl«weieAarned of the approaclj o^a “cold wave," aeeoinpuiiied by a 
‘‘ nortlier," amio^a probabloHilI of tcmpei*ture of 20“ to 25“ In the ne.xt twenty- 
four hours. The (cntre of Kre^tc.st buroinelilc pressure reiiialiied iiortli of 
Dakota from^ho fith to the 12th, but tlie cold wave bad leuchcd the Gulf coast 
and Florida befoie that date, cansinK In many places a lower temperature than 
has been observed In many years, ami In some a lower one than hud ever before 
been known, lu Kunsus many perHon.i weie fiozen to death, and the loss of 
.stock was veiy great; at Dodge City tlio wind blew with a velocity of 40 miles an 
hour, the thermfineter uveriming dining the day 10’ below zero. In Mahaska 
county, Iowa, from the 7th tTi tlie lltli twenty persons perished with the cold, 
and much stock was lost. Similar reports came trom other parts of Iowa. In 
Memphis, Teiines.see, the thermometer fell to 8* below zero. In Nashville, from 
the Otl! 11 the lOtb, the cold was the severest on record. In New Orleans the 
cold wave struck flic city at 3 a.m. on the Kth, and the thermometer stood at 
15*‘2 on the morning of th^ Otli. At Indlanola, Texas, the coldest weatlier 
experienced «for several years occurred from the 8th to the 13tli; on the Pith 
snow fell to the de^h of 3 Inches. At Galveston the cold was the greatest ever 
known, the ii!orc1lry fallfiig to IT, being a fall of 54“ In less than eighteen hours. 
A heavy snowstonn set In on the morning of the 12th, covering the ground to 
the depth o( r> inches, and causing much loss and suffciiiig. At Mobile, Alabama, 
the mlnlmuiTLon the morning of §te 0th was IT, and at Montgomery, 6’*4. In 
Florida the cmd was very severe ; ponds were frozen over, and much fruit frozen 
on the trees. A4 .^lantn, Georgia, the mercury fell to T‘4 below' zero. At 
SavBiMjah It stood at 12*, tie lowest ever recoi ded at that flaco. At Charleaton, 
S.C.,lt stood nt lO' A; Ice 3 Inches thick formed on the ponds. On the morning 
of the 11th, the curve uniting points of which the temperature was zero ran 
from IJ^kota south nearly to Arkansas, thence across to tlic Atlantic, passing 
south of Knoxvi^, and up the coast to Nova Scotia On the St Lawrence and 
beyond ir to the north-west, the mercuiy stood at from 10* to 80* below zero. 
This cola wave was remarkable, not only for Its severity, but because it extended 
i^^ar^i the south and caused so much damage. The whole country east of the 
Rflck^Iountaini was brouftlit under Its Influence. Of the mpldlry of its progress 
an Idea can be formed from the statement that the first warning was Issued from 
the Signal Otflee at 12h. 2m., January 7th, for the extreme north-west, and that 
for New Englaiiijnat two days lat«r. This area of high barometer moved east- 
ward, after the Pith, to the Atlantic coast, following the uiast-Uiie, passing over 
N^va Scotia, and disappearing to the eastward on the IC'.h. 

It appears from Prof, Loomis’s working over of the records 
of the Signal Service that throughout the greater part of the 
United States there is occasionally observed a difference of as much 
as 40“ between the maximum and minimum of the same day, and 
that there are a few places wliere such changes are remarkably 
frequent. These places seem to be all west of the 9Mh meridian, 
and at or near the ha.Mo of the Rocky Mountains. Thus, in 1874 
there were thirty-eight stations at wliich a difference of 40® on* the 
same day between the maximum and minimum temperature was 
observed. At Colora<lo Springs (.'iOSS feet) this happened fifty-six 
times, at Denver (518.5 feet) forty-five times, and at Cheyenne 
thirty-three tunes ; at seventeen stations it happened only once. 
At Denver, 15th January 1875, the thermometer fell 48® in one 
hour; and observer “who pronounced perfectly reliable” 
reported a* fall in temperature at that place of 36® in five minutes. 
These changes of temperature felt at Denver were tlie concomitants 
of ft gonsiderable storm, \fl)ich came from* the north-west, and 
whose centre passed about 250 miles east of that place. 

The occasional occiift*encc of ‘ ‘ hot waves” which sweep over large 
areas of cointry, raising the temperature much above its normal 
height, is one of the most striking and most disagreeable features 
of the climate of the country, and especially of its northern and 
^lorth -eastern portions. There is rareV a year in which one or 
more of these aonormal occurrences are not observed ; and, although 
they do not usually last more than two or three days, they are 
sometimes prolonged for a month or more, in a succession of 
heated periodi with little or no interval between them. Thus, for 
example, in July j 885 the thermomefer at West Las Animas, 
Colorado, rose on the 16th to 106®'2 ; at Albany, N.Y., on the 
17th, to 96®‘6 ; at New London, Conn., on the 18th, to 92®’4; 
in New York tity, on the 21 st, to 96® '9 ; in Baltimore, Md., on 
the 20th and 2l8t, to 98®'3 and 98®7 ; at Dubuque, Iowa, on the 
20th, outdoor work was suspended on account f)! the intense heat. 
Again, a little later, in D|yton,*Washington Territory, on the 28th 
of the same month, the temperature rose to 102®'6 ; at Milwaukee, 
Wia, on ffco 28th, to^92°-8 ; at Fort Sully, Dakota, on the 29th, 
to 104®*5 ; at Yankton, Dakota, on the 30th, to 100®*7 ; at 
Dubuque, Iowa, on th# 30th, to 97®T; at Des Moines, Iowa, on 
the 80tb, to 100® *1. All through the goimtry many cases of sun- 
stroke occurred, eighteen fatal cases having been recorded in Balti- 
more during theVeek ending with the 26th. 

The prevailing winds, as in other regions lying in tlie latitude 
of the retuA tftades, are westerly. The extreme southern part of 
the country is just oi> the bordei>line^here the influence of the 
censes by whicj the trade-winds are orfcinatod cease to bo felt. In 
the autumn, however, in the southern ^lantic States there is some 
approaihj^ the conditions of the t^e-wind region. At that 
season the winds in Florida and alo^ the northern edge of the 
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Gulf are decidedly north-easterly as far as 33* N. lat. Farther 
south the Florida Keys and the northern Bahamas belong, to a 
certain extent, to the trade-wind region. 

Along the whole extent of the Atlantic coast region westerly 
winds predominate diii’ing the entire year, but they are chiefly 
south-westerly in summer and north-westerly in winter. In the 
following table (V.) the direction of tho summer and winter 
winds is given in percentages of the total amount, for the districts 
named : — 
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In tho region between the Mississippi and the Appalachians, south- 
ward as far as tlie Cumberluiid range and north to Lakes Michigan 
and Huron, south-westerly and westerly winds prevail during both 
summer and winter. There is on extensive region in the south- 
west of the United States, embracing an area equal to about one- 
third of the wdiolc country, in which the winds of summer are 
chiefly soutlierly, varying between south-east and south-west, while 
in tho winter they are mostly north and north-west. This region 
extends from the extreme south-east of California, through Arizona, 

New' Mexico, southern Utah, Texas, Arkansas, eastern Colorado, 
eastern Wyoming, Kansas, and Nebraska, to Missouri. Farther 
north, in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and northern Michi^n, south 
winds prevail in tho summer, hut in winter there is no such 
marked predominance of northeijy and north-westerly winds as in 
the region to tho south-west. T^ie influence of Lake Superior is 
clearly indicated in northom Wisconsin, where the prevailing 
winds in summer arc from the lake and in W’intcr from the land. 

On the Pacific coast tlio winds have a decidedly westerly character; 
bflt in the winter this prcjionderanco is much less marked than in 
summer. On tho coast of Washington Territory south-east is the 
prevailing direction, these winds being probably the south-west 
winds of the Pacific coast deflected by tiie mountains which lie 
close ujion the ocean. In the interior of Washington Territory 
south-west is the prevailing direction in both summer and winter. 

On the California coast tho winds are very strong and steady from 
the north-west in the summer, but more to the south-west in 
winter. In summer tho intensely heated plateau to the east draws 
tho air from the Pacific, which blows with violence through every 
depression in the coast ranges towards the heated land-mass. 

There is no “ wind-gaji” in tlie Coast ranges from the Columbia 
river to Santa Barbara so deeply and widely cut as that of the 
Golden Gate at San Francisco. At this point the cool winds from 
the sea find entrance to the Great Valley of the Sacramento and 
San Joaouin, and the mas.s of air thus act in motion spreads itself 
out fan-like after passing through the Gate, so that the prevailing 
winds in those valleys are in summer always from tho Bay of San 
P’ronciseo towards tne mountains. The hotter the weather in the 
interior the more violent is the wind at San Francisco. But this 
condition is limited to the daytime. At night the rapid cooling 
of the higher, plateau checks or stops altogether the indraught of 
air, and an almost entire calm prevails at San Francisco, while tho 
cool air flows in a gentle breeze down the slopes of tbc mountains', 
in a revense direction from that which it baa during tho daytime. 

In the winter the westerly direction of the winds in this region is 
still greatly yircdoininaiit, but tho jirevailing westerly current of air 
Is not intensified in its motion ns it is during the summer. Over 
the plateau and mountain region included between the Sierra Nevada 
and the Rocky Mountains the surface winds arc irregular, being 
governed by the topography of the country ; but the upper currents 
arc, in general, from tlie west. In the southern part of this region, 
in the valley of the Gila and tho lower Colorado, there is a larjje 
area which is intensely heated in summer, and towards which the^ 
wftids blow from the lower region to the south, and especially from 
the Gulf of California. Here the predominance of southerly winds 
in summer is very great ; but the mountain ranges to the west have 
so declined in hei^it in this southern region that westerly winds 
are nearly or quite as common as northerly ones. Farther east and* 
north-cast, as^has been seen, the preponderance of northerly winds 
in winter is very great. 

In reference to prcciydtation the territory of the United States RaiuAill. 
may be divided into two nearly equal portions by the meridian of * 

100®, the region to the east of that meridian being onii of sufficient 
and pretty regularly dbtributed rainfall, while that to tho west 
is irregularly and insufficiently supplied; with the exception oLa 
narrow belt on the Pacific coast, over a part of which the precipiu- 
tioii is irregular, but fairly sufficient, wnile another porjSon is 
abundantly supplied with moisture. • 

Regions of less than 20 inches of precipitation must bo esfientially 
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astoral, or, where the amount falls coiihiikTably lower, unin- 

abitablc or even deserts. For re/^doiis where the precipitation is 
between 20 and 25 inches cultivation of the soil may bo on the 
whole possible, but will bo liable to serious drawbacks, since the 
smaller the rainfall tlie ^ijreater the liability to a series of years 
when it will fall bel<»w tlio mean, with partial or total failure of 
the crops and conse(|Ucnt sullering. Of course, in regions favour 
ably situated for artificial irrigation much may be accomplished in 
the way of making up for delicient precipitation. If in the light 
of these preliminary remarks we consult Mr Schott’s rainfall charts 
of the United States we/ind that the whole of the Eastern division 
of the country is well supplied with moisture. The isohyetal of 26 
inches, which may be taken as appro.ximatcly the dividing line 
between a sudicicntly and an iiisullic.ieritly watered area, crosses 
the northern boundary to the iiorth-w’est of Lake Superior, runs 
south-we.sterly to the 97th meridian, w'hieh it strikes in about tbe 
latitude of St Paul (45“), and runs tliencc very nearly south, with 
a slight westerly inclination, so that when it reaches tlie northern 
border of Texas it has advanced westward as far as the 99t]i merid- 
ian, near which it remains through four degrees of latitude, to the 
parallel of 31^ when it again advances about four degrees to the 
westward, and then runs south-easterly to the Gulf of Mexico, near 
the mouth of the Rio Grande. As thus indicated, the isohyetal line 
of 26 inches leaves to the east, or in the inoister region, a large 
part of Minnesota, the eastern edge of Nebraska, rather less than 
naif of Kansas, most of the Indian Territory, and about half of 
Texas. The lino of 20 inches crosses the northern boundary of 
the country at about the 97th Tm;ridian, and runs south with 
moderate undulations, gaining a little in westing, so that in the 
centre of Texas, on the dlst parallel, it is in about longitude 102®. 
Thence its course is south-easterly to the Gulf, in a course nearly 
parallel to the isohyetal of 26 inches, and at a very short dis- 
tance from it. The isohyetal curve of 32 inches, or that marking 
the western limit of abundant precipitation, is in general pretty 
nearly parallel to that of 26 inches, and not far distant from it, 
so that ill general it may be said that we pass from a region where 
precipitation is abundant to one where it is decidedly insufticient 
m traversing a belt of country having an average width in longi- 
tude of about threo degroi'S. The only important exception is that 
towards the north the distance between the isohyetal lines widens 
rapidly, that of 32 inches having an almost easterly course along 
the southern shore of Lake Su])erior and the northern of Huron. 
Moreover, there is in the lines of 26 and 32 inches a marked loop 
running to the south-east, so that almost the whole of Minnesota 
is brought within the area over which the precipitation ranges 
between 20 and 32 incho.s, considerably the larger portion having 
over 26 inches. The position of the curve of 32 inches i.s such that 
a small part of eastern Wisconsin, a portion of eastern Michigan, 
and a small irregularly shaped belt in New York south of Lake 
Ontario lie in a region of less than that amount of rainfall. 

The regions of largest precipitation are those bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic. Along tbe Gulf tbe rainfall 
between the meridians of 85® and 92® exceeds 56 inches in amount, 
and the curve of 56 inches extends nortliward so as to embrace 
a portion of Arkansas, Tennessee, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
There is no part of the Atlantic con.st, except the extreme end 
of Florida, where the precipitation is ns large as 56 inches. At 
various points the average is above 50, as in eastern North Carolina, 
the line of 44 inches running nearly paralh;! to thf coast, and not 
far from it, ns far south ns lat. 37®, when it bends westward ly. 
The greater j)art of the Eastern division of the United States thu,s 
enjoys a sulTicient but not ovcr-ahiindant amount of precipitation, 
namely, that coming within the limits of 32 and 44 inches. Small 
areas in several of the States, however, have somewhat over 44 
inches of rainfall. In the region of sufficient and in places abundant 
rainfall thus designated there is, on the whole, no such thing as a 
clearly-defined rainy season. Along the Atlantic sea-coast from 
Portland to Washington, through tlie Hudson river valley, Ver- 
mont, northern and western New York, in the Ohio valley from 
^western Peiiuaylvania to Missouri, soutli to Arkansas and down 
the Mississippi to its mouth, the rainfall is jirctty uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout the year. There are, how’ever, local peculianties 
ill the distribution. Thus, in the Atlantic sea-coast region, as far 
south as Washington, there are three nearly ecjual maxima, about 
the middle of May, August, and December, In tlie region adjacent 
to the Hudson river valley through to western New York two 
maxima are indicated, one early in July and one alvmt the middle 
of October, while there is one [u iiicipal niinimum, early in February. 
Ill the Ohio river valley, west to Mis-souri, there is one princii>al 
maximum and one principal minimum, the former early in June, 
the latter e^rly in February. In the lower Mississippi valley and 
in that of the Red River there is one principal maximum and one 
principal minimum, the^f’ormer early in Dccemher, the latter about 
the middle of October; there is also a secondary maximum in July, 
f.nd a seepndary minimum in June. 'In the Mississippi delta and 
along the Gulf coast eastward iu Alabama and Mississippi there 
are two maxima, the principal one about the end of July, the 
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secondary one carlv in December, while tliere arc a principal 
iiiininuim early in October and a secondary one towards the end 
of April. Along the upper Afissi88i])i)i, in central Minnesota and 
part of Wisconsin, there is a decided tendency to a condition of 
summer precipitation and winter drought; there are two maxima, 
a principal one about the end of June and n secondary one about the 
middle of September, and a primupal mintmum about the begii^ 
iiing of February. This is a similar condition of precipitation to 
that prevailing in the Hud.8on river valley ^nd nvestw^rd, except 
that in the upper Mississippi region tbe range ^s^much larger. 

Again, on the Atlantic coast ^rom Virginia south to^’lorifla there 
is also a strongly -marked ])rovalence ftf summer rrfins, there being 
one maximum of very large range late in July or early in August, 
with two small adjacent minima about the middle of Ajiril and 
late in October. Inhere arc also subordinate maxima in March and 
December. 

On the Facific coast the increase in tly*. amount df precipitation 
as we go northward is a very marked feature of the climate. Thus 
at San Diego the mean of the series from 1850 to 1874 is given at 
9*31 inches; that of San Francisco, for nearly tlje same^y^am, at 
21*49; that of Astoria at 77‘61. Along tlie coast of California, as 
well as in the interior of that State in the valley and on*the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, there is an almost^entfro ahjenco of rain 
during the summer months, and a strongly markoTl maximum in 
December. Farther north, with the great increase in the total 
annual amount of precipitation alrrtidy noted, therij is also an 
increase in the rainfall of the summer, which amounts in the 
extreme north-wpstern corner of Washing^ii Tert’itory to 10 or 
12 inches during the three summer months. A large portfon of 
the precipitation in the higher region of the Sierra Nevada is in 
the form of snow, of which the amount in different years appears 
to be very variable. Indeed the same tiling mafbesaiij of pre- 
cipitation in general on the coast of California. The largest 
amount of rainfall at San Francisco during the years 1851 ^ 
is given by Mr Schott as 36 02 indies, the smallest 11*78. All 
through the Cordilleras, from the summit of the Sierra Nevada east 
to the Rocky Mountains, the statistiCvS of the piocipitation are 
meagre, and have been very irregularly taken. The amount in 
general is quite small. No doubt the precipitation on the 
portions of the Cordilleran mountain ranges is considerably higher 
than it is in the valleys, as is indicated by the records kept by the 
Signal Service at the station on the summit of Pike’s Peak (14,134 
feet), the average for 1874-80 being 81*65 inches. In the Cor- 
dilleran region generally the fact that the precipitation is larger 
on the mountain ranges than it is in the valleys, and that it 
is chiefly in the form of snow, is a matter of great importance, 
when tlie ranges are lofty and wide enough to collect and store 
aw'ay a large supply of snow, this by its melting furnishes water 
enough to irrigate tlie slopes and valleys, so that they can he 
cultivated ; when, on the other hand, the ridges are low, they, as 
well as the valleys at their bases, are absolutely stesilo. 

Those abnormal disturbances of the atmosphere whi^h are accom- Htorms. 
panied by rain and wind may he classed under two heads,,— ordinary 
.storms, and those of destructive violence, or tornadoes. The former 
extend over wide areas, and are ordinarily attended by no evil 
results ; the latter afe limited to conljiaratively narrow beR8,*^and 
are often very destructive. The ordinary^ storms of the United 
States begin with the formation of areas of low barometer, which are 
first heard of in the far west or south-west, and movrf’towards^ the 
east or north-cast with a velocity averaging for the entire ywr, as 
shown by Loomis’s investigation of the Signal Service Records for 
tlio years 1872-84, 28*4 nfCles per hour, the velocity being greateji^ 
in February and least in August, the former velocity 50 per cent, 
greater than the latter, and the velocity varying also very ^■eatly 
for the same month in different years, the average velocity for the 
entire year being about ^\vo- thirds greater tb/m it* is in Europe. 

The direction in wliich these storm centr a advance in the remote 
western stations— as, for instance, Bismarck, long, 100® 38' ; Fort 
Sully, long. 100® 36' ; Breckenridge, long. 96® 17'— is, towards a point 
considerably south of east, but at the more eastern stations it is a 
little north of east. In general, probably about ^alf the storms of 
the country advanie from the extjeme north-west in great curved 
lines beginning with a south-easterly direction, and passing out of 
the country in a direction a little north of east, or, in general, 
following a tiack nearly parallel in position, to the Greft Lakes and 
the St Lawrence. The remainder of the stonris of the Atlantic coast 
region begin in the south-west and travel’ north-east, or begin in , 
the south and follow th% c#*ast-line pretty closely. In general tho 
area of rainfall attendant on the advance of ^he c^tro of low 
barometer is in advance of the progress of that centre nearly in the 
direction of its average progress. The diameter of tljp rain avea is 
variable, often much over 1000 miles. In the caa^of the great rain 
storms happening betweei]j|the fears 1878 and 1877, as investigated 
by Loomis, there were fo^ id to be, it many casf^, quite a Itftgc 
number of independent tin centres prevailing simultaneously 
within the general rain ar In one case there were%« many as 

eight of these, and there ^ only nine cases in w^ich there was 
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not more than one area in which the rainfall exceeded half an 
inch. The average distance of the ])rincii)ul rain centres from the 
centre of low pressure was about 4#0 miles. 

Tor- ^ The occurrence of tornadoes in the- United States is a matter of 
nadoes. importance on account of their freejuency and their destructiveness, 
and much has been published in regard to them, A large amount 
• of infoi^ation will b(^found in a publication of the Signal Service, 
preparod’^y Sir J. V. Finley, amt issued in 1882. These storms 
are not limited to any one month or season ; but they are most 
frequent in aiimme?, especially in the months of June, April, July, 
and May, ahd least so in the months of December and January. 
Of 600 tabuljftod by Mr Finley, occurring from 1794 to 1881, 112 
were in Jiino, 97 in April, 90 in July, 81 in May, and only 9 in 
December and 7 in January, They are most fre(iunnt in the after- 
noon, between noon and six o’clock; the hour in which the greatest 
number. occurred was tliat from 5 to 6 p.m. The course of more 
than half ofHhe 600 (3J0) was from south-west to north-east, and 
only 38 moved in the opposite direction. Only 4G had a course 
directed from the eastern side of the meridian towards the western. 
The^itlth of ij|io path of destruction varied from 40 to 10,000 feet, 
the average being 1085^ feet. The velocity of progression of the 
storm-clopd, in 130 cases in which this item is given, varied from 
12 to 60 milcs^ier hour, the average being 80 miles. The time 
consume(f by»the tftrnado in passing any given ])oint varied from 
10 seconds to 30 minutes, tho average of 50 occurrences being 6*52 
minute.s.' The velocity oUthe wind within the cloud vortex was 
variously Estimated at from 70 to 800 miles an hour. The whirling 
motion of tlfoltloud was invariably from right to left. Of 600 
toiHadocs investigatid, 134 were reported as being “unusually de- 
structive.” Of these 64 occurred witiiin tho States of Kansas, 
lllinpis, Iowa, and Missouri, and this region, lying adjacent to the 
Missisiippi rWer, seems to bo that in which tho conditions are most 
favoifrable to the dt^vghipment of these phenomena. There are also 
two^reas— one in Georgia and one in New York— where tornadoes 
are more frequent tfian they are elsewhere in the eastern States. 
Of^he destructiveness of those tornadoes some idea maybe formed 
from the statement that in many of them buildings and everything 
else projecting f’om the surface are levelled to the ground, frag- 
’Usents of the materials thus uptorn being carried often to great 
distances. In tho tornado of April 18, 1880, the effects of \'mich 
were* felt along a path more than a hundred miles in length through 
Illinois and Missouri, in one town over which it passed, 65 persons 
were killed, over 200 wounded, and more than 200 buildings W’cre 
demolished. The loss of property in tw'o counties of Missouri was 
over a million dollars. 

The series of destructive storms which took place on the 19th 
of February 1884 is probably the most remarkable occurreifce of 
this kind which has taken place in the United States since tho 
country was settled by the whites. Tho loss of property was not 
less than $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, while 800 persons lost their 
lives, and ^)iout 2500 were wounded. From 10,000 to 15,000 
were rendered homeless, as many as 10,000 buildings having l)cen 
destroyo^l.* Great quantities of live stock also perished. A central 
area of barometric depression moved between 7 A.M. of tho 
18th and 7 A.M. of the 19th from Fort Keogh to the vicinity of 
CTiiaago ; at tho same h^ur on the 20th it was about 150 miles 
north-west of Montreal. On the 19th, at 7 a.m., another extremely 
elongated area of bafcmetric depression had been formed, extend- 
iyg almost north aud*8outh across the whole United States, and 
having its centre near Davenport, Iowa. Towards this centre the 
winds blew from north and south, tho isotherms indicating very 
great contrasts of temperature botwoci tho areas of northeny and 
southerly winds, this condition of things being an invariable 

S reciirsor of tornado development. Tho tw'o centres of barometric 
isturbance v’ero, as is commonly the case in occurrences of this 
kind, widely sfip|iratod. At Sum. of the 19th tho centre of the 
north and south trending barometrif depression was near Indian- 
apolis, tho contrasts of temperature remaining extreme, and 
violent winds devedoping themselves at various points south of 
Tndianapoli^, especially along tho Ohio river from Cairo to 
Louisville, in the vicinity of Nashville, and in northern Alabama. 
At 11 I'.M. of the same day the barometric though had diminished 
somewhat in intensity* and xho entire area of disturbance was 
passing rapidly off to tho north-eastward. Between 3 p.m. and 
sundowr^the area devastated was chiefly in eastern Alabama and 
northern Georgia. Before 11 p.m. the destructive storms in 
North and South Cafolina had reached their maximum violence; 
thoselin soutnern Virginia were mos^ destructive about midnight. 
Tho Sigi^l Service charts for the day indicate about thirty distinct 
areas of stolen! tornadoes, most of them between the eastern border 
of^labama and the southern boundary of Virginia, 
i • 

VEOIjrATION. 

• No portion of the Unjtcd States Atains so high a latitude that 
the forest growth should bo necessarly dwarfed by the cold, or dis- 
appear ^together. Tho northern Mndary is, however, practic- 
ally nearly^ the limit beyond whi^i valuable timber cannot be 
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I expected. The portions of tho United States whore altitude is 

I fatal to tho growth of forest vegetation are insignificant as com- 
pared with the area of the wliole country. The Appalachian 
ranges — which originally were densely foi-ested from extreme north- 
east to extreme south-west, and which still continue to bo so over 
a considerable portion of their extent— only rise at a very few 
points high enough to cause tho forests to di.snppear. This is the 
case particularly with Mount Washington and the higher adjacent 
peaks, and with tho summits of the most elevated jiart of the 
system in North Carolina. The Adirondacks are densely wooded, 
even almost to tho highest summits. In the most elevated 
!nountain-chain.s making up the Cordilleran system, want of 
moisture appears to co-operate with elevation in thinning out tho 
forests on their Hanks and causing them to disappear entirely on 
tho highest ranges. The timber linn on the most elevated peaks 
of Colorado reaches from 11,000 to about 11,500 feet,— tho summits 
themselves rising from 2000 to 8000 feet higher. The Sierra 
Nevada is bare of forests in its highest portion.s. The high region 
about Mount Whitney is, where not snow-covered, nothing but an 
entirely bare ma.ss of granite domes and needles. In the central 
part of the Siena, in tho vicinity of the Yosemito valley, forest 
vegetation is extremely scanty above 9000 feet, and tho upper 8000 
feet of the highest peaks is entirely bare of trees. If large areas 
of the United 8tat(‘s are destitute of trees, and other regions but 
very poorly supplied, the chief cause of this is want of sufficient 
moisture. 

In briefly indicating tho nature and distribution of the forests of Appalo- 
the United States, we may begin with the AppalacJiian region, chian 
which here must ho taken as embracing also the country to the forests, 
west and south-west, including the valleys of the MiH.si.s8ippi and 
Missouri, us far west as tho western boundary of tho State of 
Missouri, or about tho 9.5th meridian, to the east of which lies, 
coincident with tho region of generally abundant and every- 
where sufficient rainfall, that portion of tho United States which ia 
almost everywhere ilcnscly fore.sted, and the only portion which is 
so, with the execution of a com|)aratively narrow strip on the * 
racific coast. Included within this densely-fore.stcd region of tlie 
Appalachian system and Mississipiti valley there is (piito a large 
area destitute of continuous forests,— the .so-called “ prairie region ” 

(see below). The portion of the United States first settled by 
Kuropcans was, almost without exception, a densely-forested region, 
over which tho aboriginal inhabitants roamed, without having 
interfered to any perceptible extent with the natural forest growth 
of the country. Their numbers were small, and their liabitations 
were, almost without exception, either on or near tho shores of tho 
ocean and its bays and indentations, or along the river bottoms, in 
such places as were naturally grassed and not forested. This 
densely-forested region extends throughout the whole length of tho 
Atlantic coast from Maine to Florida, west through the region of 
the Great Lakes to beyond Lake Superior, and to tho soiitn-west 
through Louisiana and for some distance into Texas. It differs 
from the densely-forested region of the Pacific in that it is e.ssenti- 
ally a region of deciduous or hardwood forests, wliile the latter is 
essentially one of coniferous trees ; it differs from the forested 
region of the Rocky Mountains in that the latter is not only 
essentially a region of coniferous trees, but one wlicro the forests 
do not by any means occiijiy all the area, neither do they approach 
in density or economic importance those of tho eastern uivision 
of tho counjry. Again, the forests of tho east embrace a great 
variety of species, wliicli, as a rule, are very much intermingled, 
and do not, unless unite exceptionally, occupy areas chiefly devoted 
to one species ; while, on the otlier hand, the forests of the we.st— 
including both Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast divisions — 
exhibit a small number of species, considering tho vast area em- 
braced in tho region ; and these species are, in quite a number of 
instances, extraordinarily limited in their range, although there 
are cases in which one or two species liavo almost exclusive po.sscs- 
sion of very extensive regions. The eastern forested region, while 
continuous from uorth-eust to south, south-west, and west, is of 
course marked by changes in the species corresponding with ^he 
changes in temperature between the extreme north-east and the 
Extreme south. These changes, however, are almost withoift 
exception gradually made, and wo pass almost imperceptibly from 
a northern to a southern forest. This condition is, in a measure, 
the consequence of the breadth and high elevation of tho Appa- 
lacliian system in its southern extension, along which elovatod belt ' 
th| norther^i aspect of the arboreal vegetation is prolonged into a 
redon almost semi-tropical. 

The following hardwood trees may be mentioned as being tho 
most prominent and important in the forests of the eastern division 
of the country. The sugar-maple {Acer aaccharintim), called also 
tho hard and rock maple, ranges as far south as norihem Alabama, 
but is of tho most economical impurta^e in New England and the 
region of the Great Lakes. On the soutlieru shore of Lake Superior, 
in the higher portions of the country, on and neiir tho dj^de 
between the waters flowing into the lake and those v#iich descend 
to the Mississippi, the forest, over large areas, is almost ^xclusivelj^ 
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made up of this species, the “bird’s-eye” variety — formerly much 
prized for cabinet work — boiii^ there abundant. The other species 
of maple of less importance arc the soft maple (A. d<isycarpu.m)y 
having a wide range, and attaining its greatest development in the 
valley of the lower Ohio, and the red inanle {A, ruhrnm\ also 
ranging from New Brunswick westward to the Lake of the Woods 
and south to Texas, and being largest and most abundant in the 
central portion of the Mississippi valley. The oaks range over the 
entire eastern forested legion from Maine to Florida, and west 
nearly as far as arboreal vegetation extends. The number of 
sfiecies is largo. The white oak {Q. alba) range.s over nearly the 
whole forest region of the east, reaching its greatest development 
along the western portion of the Appalachian belt, and in the valley 
of the Ohio and its tributaries. The burr oak {Q. macrocarpa) lias 
almost as wide a range as the white oak, extending farther west 
and north-west than any oak of the Atlantic forests ; it forms, with 
tlie scarlet oak {Q. corcinca), the principal growtli of the “ oak- 
openings” in the jirairio region. Tho red oak {Q. rubra) has also 
a wide range ; it extends farther to the north than any other species. 
The jack oak or black jack {Q. nigra) is a small tree of little 
value except for fuel, but widely disseminated in the west and 
south-west of tho eastern forest region, and forming wdth the post 
oak {Q, obiusiloba) the growth of tlio so-cullcd “ cros.s timbers^’ of 
Texas. The live oak {Q. virens) is an evergreen tree of considerable 
value, cliielly developed along tho Uiilf coast and through western 
'J’exas into tho mountains of northern Mexico. The chestnut oak 
{Q. Prinm) ranges through the Appalachian region, from Lake 
Champlain to northern Aiahaina, and west to central Kentucky 
and Tenncssco. Its hark is used in preference to that of tho other 
North American oaks in tanning. The ash is represented by several 
species. The wliite ash {Fraxinus amcricana) is of special value, 
and its range is very extensive, namely, east and west from Nova 
Scotia to Minnesota, and south-west to the extreme border of Texas. 
This species has its greatest devcloimieut in the bottom lands of 
the lower Ohio valley. Towards the west and south-west it 
diminishes in size and importance, and is replaced to a considerable 
extent by the green ash (F. viridis). The range of the rod ash {F. 
pnbescena) is nearly as largo as that of tho white ash, except that it 
does not extend <piito so far to tho south-west. Its wood is less 
valuable, Tho <diostnut {(Jastanea vcsca^ var. anuricana) is an im- 
portant tree, with a wide range. The American chestnut is smaller 
and sweeter than the Euroiiean. Tlie species ranges from soutliem 
Maine west to Indiana, and south along the Appalachians to 
northern Alabama, attaining its greatest development along the 
flanks of tho mountains in North Carolina. The birch is repre- 
sented in the eastern forest region by several species. Tho white, 
canoe, or paper birch {lieiala papyra-cca) reaches a higher latitude 
than any otlier tree of tho American deciduous forest. It ranges 
south to tho mountainous region of northern Pennsylvania, and 
west to British Columbia. The yellow or grey birch (7?, lutea) is 
one of tho largest and most valuable trees of the New England 
forest, ranging south along the higlier portion of the Appalachians 
to North Carolina, and west to southern Minnesota. There are in 
tlie region several species belonging to the two genera of tho Jug- 
himiaccee, Jiiglans and Canja^ wliich have a wide range, and arc of 
importance both for their wood and for their fruit, and which also 
are among the most attractive ornaments of the forest. Prominent 
among these are tho hi(rkory {Carya alba), the butternut {Juglaiis 
cinerca), tho black walnut {J. nigra), and the pecan ((/. olivm- 
formis). Tho pecan does not occur to the north-wesc of Indiana, 
lias its greatest development in tho rich bottom lands of Arkansas, 
iind is the largest and most important tree of western Texas. The 
butternut occurs in New England, but is by no moans an abundant 
tree in that region ; farther west, especially in tho valley of the 
Ohio, it attains its maximum development. The black walnut is 
hart^y known in New England, unless on its extreme western 
border ; but south-westward along the Appalachians and west to 
the Mississippi it is a tree of great value and importance. It 
attain^ its maximum development on the western slope of tho 
southern portion of the Appalachian range and thence to Arkansas. 
Hardly any other wood is over used for gunstocks. 'J’he Ameriean 
rim {U. americana) lias a wide range, extending from southern 
Newfoundland to Texas and west to central Nehraskai This sjiecios 
is especially the tree of tho river bottoms, and specimens occur- 
ring isolated in natural meadows often attain great size. The rock 
or white elm [U, racenwsa) is a tree hardly occurring in New 
England, but largely devclojied in the region of the Great Lakes, 
west to north-eastern Iowa, and south to central Kentucky. 'Its 
wood is considerably dehser than that of U, americana. The beech 
{Fagus ftrruginea) occurs through nearly tho wliole of the eastern 
forest region, ranging from Nova Scotia south and south-west to 
Florida and Tjxas, and west to Missouri. Tho linden, lime, bass- 
wood, or whito-w’ood {Tilia aynericana) is a tree of wide range, 
ocQurriiig more and more abundantly as we go west from New 
England thjpugh the region south of the Great Lakes into the 
Oh.o vallcy^piid found soutli along the Appalachians to Georgia. 
It has its maximum dcvclopmeut towards tne west and south-west 
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in the rich bottom-lands. The tulip tree ( Liriodendrm tulipifera\ * 
called also yellow poplar and white- wood, is one of the largest and 
most beautiful trees of the eastoiru forest region. It is rare in New 
England, but has its maximum development from New Jersey 
south along tho slopes of the Appalacliians to Tennessee and North 
Carolina, and west in the Ohio valley. The genus Magnolia is 
represented by several species, two of whi^h are of im^rtance, ^ 
cspeinally for the groat beauty of the tree and its ilowers. These 
— A/, glauca and M, grandiflora — like the othoi; species of the 
magnolia, are pretty closely limited to the Atlinticwcoasfand Gulf 
region, and the lower portion of the Mississippi valley.' , M, •glauca, 
which has a variety of names, S.nong ^^hid'^l tiiose of^sweet bay and 
white laurel are most common, is found over a small ar^a on Capo 
Ann ill Massachusetts, and in no other place in New England, — 
its range being from«Ncw Jersey southward, chiefly along tne coast 
to Florida, and west to Arkansas and Texas. M. grandijUyra, 
called tho big laurel or tho bull bay, an evergreen, ami one of the 
finest trees of the region, is pretty closely limited to the southern 
and south -'western coast, ranging from North Carolina south to 
Tampa Bay, westward to south-western Arkansas, and alj^ng tho 
Texas coast to the valley of the Brazos. TherJ" are two trees 
known familiarly as tho locust which dro of considerable im- 
portance. Olio is the Rohinia Pseudocacia, comm(^(jly called either 
simply the locust or tho yellow locust ; the other Js OlcdUachia 
iriacanthos, to which the popular names lioney locust, acacia, sweet 
locust, and black locust are given. former occurs naturally 

ill the Appalachians from Pennsylvania to Georgia, rtachiiig its 
maximum development on the western slopes of tlie.mountains of 
West Virginia, but has been introduced and' cultivated over«-the 
whole region east of the Rocky Mountains, wherever trees can bo 
made to grow. This tree, however, over an extensive port^n of 
the region where it was formoily cultivated lias boem exterminated 
by the attacks of tho “locust borer” {Cyllene picta). The^’ other 
locust, the thrcc-thorned acacia, ranges froin Pennsylvania, alongj 
the western flanks of tho Appalachians, south ns fat* as FlAidai 
south-west through northern Alabama and Mis.sissippi to Te^as, 
and west from Pennsylvania through southern Michi^n to eastern 
Kansas. It is the characteristic tree of the “barrens” of middle 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and attains its maximum developme^||^ 
in the lower Ohio bottom-lands. It is widely cultivated through- 
out the region east of the Aiipalacliians for shade and ornament, 
and for hoagc.s. There are certain trees and shrubs in the eastern 
forc.st region of little or no ecoiiomh’-al importance, but which, espe- 
cially when in flower, are highly ornamental. Of these only a few 
can bo mentioned: the mountain ash {Pyrus ainerxcayui), ranging 
over nearly the W’hole region, and much cultivated as an ornamental 
tree on account of the beauty of its fruit, of dark reddish or scarlet 
colour, and remaining long upon the branches ; the sumach {Rhus 
glabra), a handsome shrub, irom 4 to 10 feet in height and very 
striking both for foliage and fruit, and a very characteristic feature 
of tho New England landscape, ns seen along tho borders of tho 
forests and by the sides of country roads ; the mountain laurel 
{Kalmia latifolia), covering extensive areas of half-cleared forests 
in the liilly regions and very conspicuous at tho flowering season, 
June and July, one of tho most beautiful of all the character- 
istic native American shrubs; the dog- wood or cornel {CopiiM 
allcrnifolia), a beautiful shrub, rising occasionally to sufficient 
height to be called a tree, ranging from '.he St Ijawrence to 
Alabama, and in certain regions, especially hi parts of Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, very conspicuous at the time of its flowering, 
tlie landscape from a distance looking as if it had boon snowed 
upon. The red-bud (CcrcM, canadensis), a small tree, is a con- 
spicuous feature of the forest in the extreme south-west, especially 
ill southern Arkan.sas, tho Indian Territory, and eastern Texas. 

Altliough the forest vegetation of the eastern region is essentially 
deciduous in character, con iferous^ trees are widely spread over the 
whole country from Maine it the southern border'of Georgia. The 
genus Pinus is by far the most widely distributed and most inter- 
esting of the conifers. First in value is the white pine (P, Slrobus), 
a northern tree, liaving its maximum development i^i the region 
of the Groat Lakes, ranging from Maine west to Lake Superior, 
and south-west along, the Appalachians to Georgia, and attaining a 
height greater than that of any oth«r species in tho eastern forest 
region, namely, somewhat less than half That of tho tallest trees 
in the Pacific coast belt. Tho most important pinerj'is of the 
eastern States are in Maine, whore this species occurs scattered 
through the deciduous forests, and where the,, most easily accessible 
trees of large size have |ilready been pretty well thinne^ out; 
Michigan and Wisconsin aroThe chief pine-producing States of the 
western and north-western region. Sawnaw Bay, on LaK^ Huron, 
may perhaps lie designated as the lieadouarters of the north- 
western pine lumber industry. The somewnat less rjUuc-ble south- 
ern pine (/*. ^lustris), called al^p hard, yellow, long-leaved, and 
Georgia pine, is, in contrast V Jth the white pine, decidedly a south^ 
ern species, ranging from solithern Virgihia south tO Florida, ana 
south-west through the Guli States to tiie valley of the Red River 
in Louisiana ana that of the Vrinity in Texas. It occurs^dver ex- 
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* tensive areas almost entirely unmingled with other species, occupy- 
ing the so-called “ pine barren ” zone of the southern Atlantic States, 
of especial importance in North a 4 ;id South Carolina and Georma. 
The wood of this tree is heavy, hard, and tough. It furni^es 
almost all the tar, pitch, roain, and spirits of turpentine used in 
the United States. Another important pine, P. mitis, the yellow, 
short-leaved, or bull pine, ranges from Staten Island south to 
‘western jgjorida, through the Gulf States and Tennessee to east- 
ern Texas, and west of the Mississippi into Kansas and Missouri, 
reaching aits gjjeatett development in western Louisiana, southern 
Arkansas, apd eastern Texas. It is^n important tree in the south- 
west, and wes^of the Mfcsiijsippi, a«d among the yellow pines only 
inferior in value to P. paluatris. Another important conifer, next 
to Pinm palustris the most characteristic tree of the south-eastern 
coast timber bolt, is the cypress ( Taxodium distichum)^ which ranges 
from Delaware south along the coast to Florida, and south-west to 
Texas, forming extensive forests in the southern Atlantic and Gulf 
States, and also extendhig up the Mississippi to southern Illinois 
and Indiana. The cypress is a marked feature in the swamp country 
which extends along the coast from Virginia through N^orth and 
South Carolinaf of which the Great Dismal Swamp, on the borders 
of Virginia and North Carolina, may bo taken as the type. These 
swamps ale loci^y known through the region where they occur as 
“dismals •or*“ pocesins.” The largest continuous area of swamp 
in North Carolina lies between Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, 
covering an area of nearly 3000 square miles. The prevalent 
growth of the best swamp lands is the black gum (Nyssa aylvaiica), 
tulip tree or poplar, cypress, ash, and maple, the proportion of 
cypipss increasing as 4he soil becomes more peaty. Tneae so-called 
swamps — in large part at least — differ essentially from what is 
usually called a swamp, being considerably elevated above the 
adjacent strci^is ; they are, in fact, immense accumulations of 
decaying vegetation, often peaty in character with more or less 
fine sand intermingldtl, ana with a very considerable variety of 
loi-esf vegetation. Portions of these swampy areas have been 
succ^essfully drained and brought under cultivation ; other portions 
have resisted all attempts of the kind, although there has been a 
large amoun^of money expended in endeavouring to reclaim them. 
—Besides the pines, there are to bo mentioned here the spruces, firs, 
wfehes, and cedars, which together form a marked zone of vegetation 
decidedly northern in character, extending through the northern 
part of New England, through Canada to the Upj)er Lakes, and far 
to the north and north-west, where it unites with the forest belt of 
the Rocky Mountains, in almost the extreme northerly extension 
of this range within the United States, The nortliern forms of 
coniferous trees also occur in the highest portion of the Appalachians 
08 far south as North Carolina, and are found along the most^elo- 
vated ridges of the Rocky Mountain range, from the extreme north 
through to Arizona and New Mexico, and along the culminating 
portion of the Sierra Nevada nearly to the southern border of 
California. One of the most characteristic of those northern trees 
is the balsanf fir (Abies balaamea)^ wliich ranges from Labrador 
north-west #o the base of the Rocky Mountains, occurring in central 
Michigan,* along the north shore of Lake Superior, and in the more 
elevated lind damper portions of the Appalachians south to Virginia. 
Tliis js the tree which pro^ces the “ Canada balsam.” There are 
two species of spruce which have about the same range as the 
species last mentionedf the black spruce (Picea nigra) and the wliite 
spruce (P. ^Iha). The •hemlock (Abies canadensis) is another very 
characteristic tree of the northern forests, where perhaps more than 
any*other tree it sometimes occurs in “groves^’ or over areas of 
considerable size to the almost entire^exclusion of other species. 
•It is met with along the higher Appalachian ranges, south as far as 
Alabama ; and, although it is much more abundant at the north 
than at the south, the largest specimens of it are said to be found in 
the high moimtaiiis of North Carolina. The bark erf this tree is the 
principal material* used in the iiortheiti States in tanning. The 
larch (Larix arnericana)^ much more commonly called the tamarack 
or hackmatack, is another very characteristic northern species, 
although, liktf most of the others, ranging to a considerable distance 
south along the higher regions of the Appalachians. Swampy 
areas, over which* water stands during a con^derable jiart of the 
summer, are often covered witlf a sparse growth of this species, to 
the almost entire exclusic^ of other trees. Those swamps, which are 
especially ^ommon in portions of the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
are usually known at tamarack swamps. The white cedar or 
arbor vitee (Thuja occjfienlalvt) is a very common species in the 
north, ^nd is •much cultivated as a hc(lge and ornamental tree. 
Large swampy areas in the north, especially in the region south 
of Lake Sljpcricfr, are covered with a gnarled and tangled growth 
of this species, and are called by the English-speaking population 
‘ ‘ cdUar swaiapfc” and by the French vvyageurs “ sa vanes. ” In the 
farthest north-western regions of ttie Uijited States, os, for instance, 
on Isle Royale and the a^a^ent shore a^id islands of Lake Superior, 
tne dwarfed iftid tangled* growth of ‘the characteristic northern 
conifera makes travelling difficult and^y^xatious. is sometimes, 
for long Notches, almost impossible !6 get over the ground except 
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by crawling on hands and knees. The white cedar (Chamasej/paris 
aphmroidea^ more commonly known as Cupresaus thyoidea) is a tree 
pretty closely limited to the Atlantic and Gulf coast region, having 
its maximum development in the southern Atlantic States. It is 
one of the characteristic trees of the southern swampy belt. 

Passing to the consideration of the western or Cordilleran side. Forest 
we begin with the narrow, but in part densely forested, belt of the belt of 
Pacific coast. In this connexion notice will be taken of the dis- the Pad- 
tribution of the forests of the Rocky Mountains ; for, although the fic coast, 
two regions are separated over several degi’ees of latitude by the 
intervening region of the Great Basin, where forests are extremely 
scantily distributed, there are many points of resemblance between 
them, especially in their northern extension. In the size and 
density of growth of some of the species, and in the grandeur of the , 
forest scenery generally, portions of the Pacific coast bolt surpass 
anything else that tlie country has to offer. This region of dense 
forest growth begins on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, at 
the southern extremity of the range, continuing north along that 
slope into Oregon and Washington Territory, where, in the re^on 
adjacent to Pupt Sound, the forests are most remarkable for their 
density, as well as for the size and elevation of the individual trees. 

The most widely distributed and most valuable of the trees of this 
belt is the Douglas fir (Paendotsuga Pouglaaii)^ which ranges from 
British Columbia south through the Coast mountains, and along 
the western slope of tlie Sierra Nevada to Arizona, and south-east 
along tho Koclcy Mountains through Montana, Wyoming, and 
Colorado, but not through the Great Basin. It often forms exten- 
sive forests, especially in the northern region, where it attains its 
maximum development. Its wood is extensively used on the 
Pacific coast, the headquarters from which it is supplied being the 
region adjacent to Puget Sound, where it grows to twice or three 
times tho height it has in the Rocky Mountains. Tho yellow pine 
(Pinvs ponderoaa) ranges from British Columbia south along the 
Cascades and Sierra Nevada to Mexico, and occurs, irregularly 
distributed, along tho Rocky Mountains from Montana, wiiere it 
is quite abundant, to Arizona. For size and height this species, 
as well as the Douglas fir, is remarkable. Its wood is variable in 
character, but is largely used where a better quality cannot be 
obtained. The sugar pine (P. Lamberiiana) occurs in abundance 
on the western flanks of tho Cascades and the Sierra Nevada, and 
is especially well developed in tho central jwrtion of the latter. 

It is one of the most conspicuous of tho species which make up 
the grand forests of that part of the Sierra wnich lies at an altitude 
of from 2000 to 7000 feet above the sea. Tho digger pine (P. 

Sabin iana) is the characteristic tree of tho foot-ijills of the Sierra 
Nevada. It is remarkable for the largo size of its cones, the seeds 
of which were formerly an important article of food for tlie abori- 
gines. A characteristic tree of tho Californian Coast ranges, 
similar in many respects to P. Sabinianat and also having large 
and beautiful cones, with very long, sharp, recurved points, is r. 

Coulteri. The woo(l of these two species is of little value except 
for fuel. Other Coast range pines of interest are — the Monterey 
pine (P, insignia), a tree peculiar to the sea coast, from Pescadero 
south to San Simeon Bay, and the Obispo pine (P. muricata), 
limited to the Coast ranges, from Mendocino south to San Luis 
Obispo. The pines of tlie high mountain region are — P. morUicola, 
occurring in tho Sierra Nevada at an altitude of from 7000 to 
10,000 feet, and common in the northern part of the Rocky 
Mountains, aa^well as in tho Cascade range, ana in portions of tho 
mountainous region of Idaho, where it is an important and 
valuable tree, and is sometimes called the white pine ; P. flexilis, 
a tree occurring in limited numbers in the highest parts of tho 
southern High Sierra of California, and here and there south along 
tho higher portions of tho Rocky Mountain ranges and also in tho 
Great Basin, from Montana south to Arizona; P. albicaulia, by 
some considered a variety of P. flexilis, by others a distinct spodes, 
and having a similar range with that species ; P. BaJfouriaTia, 
and P. aristata, a variety of P. Balfouriana, found about Mount 
Shasta, at from 5000 to 8000 feet in altitude, and nronml tho base 
of Mount Whitney, also occurring in the very highest portions ♦f 
the Rocky Mountains, and in parts of the Great Basin south to 
Arizona ; P. Jeffreyi, by some considered a variety of P. ponderoaafl 
reaching its maximum development in the Sierra Nevada, and 
occurring throughout the whole length of that range at high 
elevations ; P. contorta and P. Murrayana (tho latter often con- 
founded with the former, and by most botanists consiilered as a 
variety of it), a common species on tho High Sierra at from 8000 
to 9000 feet in altitude, extending into Oregon and through the 
Rocky Mountains south to northern Arizona. Two trees, limited 
in their occurrence to California, and of great interest on account • 
of their size and beauty, belong to tho genus Sequg ^^, — the red- 
wood (S. aempermrena) and tho big tree (5. giganteS). The red- 
wood occurs Quito close to tho coast, ii^a narrow almost uninter- 
rupted belt, rrom a point in the Santa Lucia range about fifty 
miles south of Monterey to yery near the north line of®the 8tal|. 

North of Russian river this tree forms an almost unbr^en forest,^ 
extremely grand in character, individual trees rising to nearly 800 < 
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foot in height. The hig tree occurs on the western slope of the 
Sierra in somewhat isolated groves or patches always intermingled 
with other trees, and not forming forests by itself as tho redwood 
does. Its range is from 30*’ to a little beyond 38“ N. lat,, there 
being nine groves, the laigcst ot which is about thirty miles north- 
north-east of Visalia, on the tributaries of King’s and Kaweah 
rivers. The groves in Marijiosa and Calaveras counties are those 
most visited by tourists, anil in tho latter is tlio tallest of these 
trees, and tlie tallest tree on the Amoricaii continent, so far as 
known (325 feel). Another conifer of much interest from its 
beauty and its very limited range is the Monterey cypress {Cup- 
remis macmiarpa), a species occurring only on Cypress Point, 
near Monterey. Tho Port Orford cedar [Chammeyparis Law- 
mu'aiia), a strictly Pacific Coast species, ranging from Coos Bay 
ill Oregon into northern California, is a large and valuable tree, 
with an odoriferous, highly resinous wood. The white cedar of the 
Pacific coast {Libumhiis decurrens^ called by some botani.sts Thuja 
(fiijanfm) is also a Pacific Coast species, ranging from the 8antiam 
river in Oregon south through the Coast I'anges as far as Mount 
San Bernardino. Tho Thuja gUjantm proper, or red or canoe 
<'odar, is another Pacific Coast range tree; but, unlike tho two 
species last meutioiiCil, it extends its range into tho northern 
Rocky Mountain region. It is a large tree, wliich lias its maxi- 
mum development in the Coast ranges of Washington Territory 
and Oregon. 

The deciduous trees of the Sierra Nevada and the Cascade range, 
as well as of the Pacific Coast ranges from California north to the 
boundary line, are of comparatively little importance. There are 
several species of oak, hut of little value, — among them being tho 
Coast live oak {Q. ayrifolia), tho largest and most generally dis- 
tributed oak ill the south-western part of California; the black 
oak (^. KeJlogyii), ranging along tho coast mountains of Oregon, 
and the most characteristic hardwood tree of the western slope of 
the Sierra ; and tho chestnut oak {Q. drns(ffom\ occurring in the 
Coast ranges from Oregon to central California. An evergreen 
tree, very characteristic of tho coast ranges of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, and very ornamental, is the California laurel {Umhellularia 
califoniica), of which the wood is hard and strong, and of a 
pleasing liglit -brown inoltlod colour. 'J’ho tree called the mad- 
rona or inadroho {Arbutus MciizicsH) occurs from British Columbia 
south through the Coast ranges to the Santa Lucia Mountains, 
and is a very characteristic tree of the region, with its red bark 
ami beautiful glossy foliage. The wood is used in the manufacture 
of gunpowder, and the bark to some extent in tanning. 

In the area included between the two heavily-timbered regions 
ilescribed above, or between the summit of the Sierra Nevada and 
Cascade range and tho western border of the great eastern forest 
region, tlie paucity of rainfall corresponds to paucity or almost 
entire absence of forests over much the larger portion. We may 
here distinguish, first, the Koi’ky Mountain region ; then the 
(ireat Basin and tho plateaus north and south of it; then tho 
“ Plains,” or tho nearly level c.oniitry lying east of the base of tho 
Rocky Mountains; and, finally, the “Prairie” region, or th.at 
portion of tho scantily timbered area which for the most part lies 
enclosed witliin tho eastern forested belt, and where other causes 
than tho absence of moisture have operated to bring about tho 
growth of a peculiar vegetation. 

The Rocky Mountain belt is not destitute of forests, but those 
are very irregularly scattered over the surface, and /he species arc 
few in nnmhor, chiefly belonging to coiiiforous genera, and of little 
economic value. Tho species of conifers have been already mon- 
tioned, and their range indicated in speaking of the forests of tho 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade range. Few forests in tho Rocky 
Mountains at all compare in density or in the size of the individual 
Irc 9 .s with tho.se of the Sierra and the Cascade range. What trees 
llicro are usually grow most densely in the moist places at tho foot 
of tho ranges, where the streams debouch from them, in tlie ravines 
and gorges, and on tho lower slopes. By far the most common 
docidaons tree througbout this region is the aspen {Populus 
thmuloidfs), often called cottonwood and sometimes poplar, which 
f most commonly springs up, forming dense thickets, throughout the 
Rocky Mountains, wherever tlie coniferous forest has been burned 
otr. It ranges from Newfoundland to Arizona, and is tho most 
widely distriontod of North American trees, and highly character- 
istic of northern and (devated regions. In various portions of tho 
Rocky Mbuntains there are scattered oaks. The scrub oak {Q. 
U7idulata, var. Gambdii) occurs in some quantity on t,Jie mouirf^ins 
of southern New Mexico and Arizona, and is also found in Colo- 
rado and along tho Wahsatch range. The black oak {Q. Emoryi\ 
the white oak {Q. gri^ca), and a few other species are found hero 
.and there in J;ho southern part of the Rocky Mountains, as also in 
Arizona, and ranging south into Mi'xico. The most densely 
forested portions of the Rocky Mountain.s are the extreme north- 
ern in north-western Montana, the north-west corner of Wyo- 
ming, the^higher part of Colorado, tha eastern slope of tho range 
« in New ^t^xico, and the higher portions of Arizona. 

Enclosed between the densely - forested Pacific belt and tho 
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poorly-timbered region of the Rocky Mountains is an foctensive Foresls 
area, including tho northern and southern plateaus and the Great of the 
Ba.sin, whi(;h practically is nearly destitute of trees. The coniferous Great 
species occurring in the Rocky Mountains are found here and Basin, 
tfiere along the moister tracts of tho higher ranges in tho Groat 
Basin, especially in its eastern and higher portion, but by far tho 
larger part of tho slopes and nearly all the valleys are treeless, , 
being chiefly occupied by the well-known “sage-bru^” {Arte- 
7nisia iridentaia)^ which covers many thousands of square miles, 
especially in Nevada and Utah. Two trees ’are, 'howeVer, very 
characteristic of the Great Bashi, especially of its wek/.ern portion 
— the juniper {Ju7iiper'us occidhitMis) nuT tho piflou or nut pine 
{Pinus monophylla). These two species, usually much dwarfed in 
.size and scrubby in appearance, are almost the only trees of western 
and central Nevada, where they occur hidden away in the cailons. 
Everywhere in a wide sweep adjacent to tho mining districts all 
this vegetation has been completely clcare^ away. 

An order of plants iwcnliarly American, and characterizing in a Vegeta- 
most marked manner tho liot dry region adjacent to the lower tion of 
Colorado, is that of the Cactacese. The cactus rpngos f»aiH tho tlie 
extreme north of the plateau region to thq extreme south, but its Southern 
most abundant and striking development takes place ig southern Plateau. 
Nevada, southern California, and in general the^region adjacent 
to the Mexican boundary line. The so-called pfickly peaf ( Opu'ntia) 
h the cactus family which has tho widest range, being found from 
the upper Missouri through tho Grealr Basin to Ai izona. It has 
many species, that which rango.s farthest north being (T. missouri- 
e?hns. Tho genera Mamillarla, Echhomdiis.SLuiiHJefrcus are found 
in various localities in the Great Basin, as 'well as in southern 
California, in portions of which region, as well as in lower Cali- 
fornia and Ai’izona, tliero are largo areas wliero various kiijds of 
I'actiis form almost tho exclusive vegetation, often rwing te such a 
lieight as to bo properly called trees; tlii^ ]ofiie.st of all *^8 tho 
singularly striking Cereus giganteus. Mingled with them a^o 
yuccas (called tho “Spanish bayonet”), hiiczqnitts {AlgaroHa 
gjnndulosa), and the creosote bush {Larrca ^nencaua), whi(d> are 
among tho most abundant and characteristic jilants this region, 

Tho vast area extending east from the base of the Rocky Mountains “ Tlje 
to near the 95th meridian is tho district universally known as “ tfe^^’kiins.” 
Plains,” and one not at all to bo confounded with the “Prairies,” 
which are ulmo.st entirely included within a region of dense forests, 
and over which the partial absence of trees i.s duo to a cause entirely 
different from that wliich bus made the ])lains the homo of the 
grasses and not of trees. The transition iVom the forested region 
of the east to the region of tho plains is, almost without excep- 
tion^ coincident with the dimiimtion in the precipitation, whic.h 
as wo proceed westward goes on rajiidly, and, on the whole, 
pretty regularly. Thus Dakota, hetweim 97“ and 104“ W. long., is 
practicallV destitute of timber, except in its river bottoms and 
tho small territory between the nortli and south fork.s of tho 
Cheyenne, the region of the Black Hills. In Mipnesota, wliich 
lies cast of 97“, only the north-eastern yiortion, especially that 
adjacent to Lake Superior, is heavily timbered. The smith-western 
corner of the State, embracing about one-third of its area, and the 
area west of tho 96th meridian, are classed in the census report as 
liaving less than two conks of wood to tho acre. Nebraska And 
Kansas, still farther south, are almost destitute of forests. In 
Nebraska only a narrow strip along the Mfssouri, near the meri- 
dian of 96“, is given as having from one t6 two cords C)f wood per 
acre. The heavy forest growth of tho Mississippi basin just reaches 
the extreme south-eastern corner of Kansas. North of this, and 
along the eastern border of» the State, tliere is a belt of from thirty 
to a hundred miles in width in which there is valuable timber on 
the borders of the streams. West of 97“ W. long, tlic trees are 
confined to tho immediate banks of tho large streams, and arc 
small and of little value. West of 99“ we find the typical vegeta- 
tion of tho plains, with only a few small stunted willows and 
cottonwoods scattered at wide intervals along the streams. The 
yearly i.sohyetal of 26 inches forms a limit beyond which arboreal 
vegetation is almost entirely absent, while in goinj; east there is 
little of value until we reach tho belt in which tho rainfall is over 
32 inches. The sa^iio may be sa^d of the Indian Territory and 
Texas, the bending of the isohyetal curvcfi^ko tho west as we approach 
the Gulf of Mexico being, however, as might bo expected, accom- 
panied by a corre^ondiug extension of tho ijorest belt ii/that direc- 
tion. Thus, in Texas, the limit of what may he designated as the 
well - timbered region lies between 96“ and 97“, while the line 
marking tho entire disappearance of the forests may placed 
somewhere between 99“ and 100®, and pretty closely gdjacent to 
the isohyetal of 26 inches. * 


The French word “prairie,” a meadow or grassy plain,, was Prairie 
employed by Hennepin about 1680, in his exceRent‘ description region, 
of the prairies of IlUnoia Tiie word has become current in 
the Mississippi valley, and still fartlftjr west. In the northio’n 
portion of the Rocky Mountains tho small grassy areas adjacent 
to tho streamsund surrouiidM by mountains are called Quines,” 
while farther south they arej known as “ parka,” the still smaller • 
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areas being froijucntly denominate J “ holes.” In general, how- 1 
ever, the term prairie is used to designate tracts of land nearly or j 
quite destitute of forests, or over ^hich the trees are, as a general 
rule, limited to the “bluffs”— the more or less precipitous slopes 
whi(th separate the upland, or prairio proper, from the river bottom 
— whicl^troeless areas occur in the midst of a well-forested country. 

• Illinois 18 jhiK CMellemic the Pi-airio State, and may be considered 
the centr#’of the prairio region, the adjacent SUtes, on all shies, 
having njpre ordess^prairie and also areas of dense forest. 

All through <the prairio region the precipitation is abundant and 
pretty •e(pi»ny distribij^ed throu^ tho y(>ar. The vicinity of 
Chicago, a t)1)ical jiniirie wogion, comes within the isohyetul of 
44 inches •and upwards, and the same is true of a part of tho 
treeless region of Iowa. Largo areas in the more southern States— 
Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana - arc also prairies, 
portions of which are entirely destitute of forests, while others 
have small “Slumps” of trees sjmrsely scattered over their surface. 
Tliis is in a region of tne largest rainfall, that of 56 inches and 
Howards. Tho cause of tho absence of trees on the prairies is the 
])nysicid[ charader of the soil, and especially its exceeding fineness, 
which is prejuaicial to, the growth of anything but a superficial 
vegetatioq, tho smallness of tho ])articles of soil being art insuper- 
able barrier to t#ie necessary access of air to the roots of a deeply- 
rooted vn^taMoii. ^Vherever in the midst of the extraordinarily 
tine soil of the prairies (!oarso or gravelly patches exist, there dense 
forests occur. The thcorji that fineness of soil is fatal to treo 
growth iincis its most rcmarkahlc support in the fact that in south- 
eastern Russifl file limits of the “ black cartk” and the trech'ss 
ri'.gifn are almost exiRtly identical, and not at all in harmony with 
tho position of the isohydal linos. Tlie black soil of Russia is an 
earth* of exceeding fineness — so fine indeed that it is with the 
greates^difliciflty that the air can penetrate it so as to oxidize the 
orgaiift matter whiel^ ii contains, — the essential cause (in the 
.ninj^n of tlie present writer) of its dark colour. The peculiar 
mode of deifty of tho organic matter in such fine soils seems 
analogous to that by which vegetation has bcioii turned into coal or 
lignite \\l)en«o buried under detrital material as to greatly impede 
the access of tho air. It is now easy to see wliy plains arc likelier 
mountain slopes to be treeless, it being towards tho plains 
that tho finer particles of the material which is abraded from tho 
higher regions are being constantly carried. The more distant the 
region from the mountains and tho broader its area tho more likely 
it is that a considerable portion of it will be covered with Hue 
detritus, whether this be of subaerial origin or deposited at the 
bottom of the sea. The exceedingly fine soil of tho typical prairio 
region consists, in largo part, of tho residual material left afte^^ tho 
removal, by percolation of tho rain and other atmospheric agencie.s, 
of the calcareous portion of tlio undisturbed stratified deposits, 
chiefly of Palaeozoic age, which underlie so large a portion of tho 
Mississippi valley. The finer portions of the formations of more 
recent age in.tho Gulf States Iiavo also, over eonsiderahlo areas, 
remained treeless. There are in various parts of the country beds 
of lakes >^hfeh have disappeared ^iji coiise(pienco of their very slow 
filling up with fine sediment, and these are not occupied by the 
forest, although surrounded by tho densest arboreal growth. 

Econo- Th* prineijial use of the forests of the United States is for fuel ; 
mic im- and there is no part of the settled portion of the country where 
portanco tho consumption for tliis ]»uvpose is not of some importance. In 
of the thg midillo^nd northei^i Atlantic States coal is tho chief fuel iu 
forests, the «ities and large towns, and the almost excluvsivo fuel of tho 
larger cities on important lines of communication, but supple- 
^mented, to a greater or less extent, by f^'ood. But in the country, 
on the farms, and in the small towns wood is almost exclusively 
used, except on tlio coal-fields or in their immediato vicinity. 
In the coaV producing States of Illinois and Iowa, wlioro forests 
are limited ti certain areas, and fin Nebraska and Kansas, wliich 
have coal of inferior (juality and where forests are still scarcer 
than they are in Illinois and Iowa, coal is the dominating fuel. 
The same is the case iu certain parts of Missouri. In all the States 
south of Virginia and Kentucky wood is almost tho exclusive fuel, 
except in a few of the very largest towns. Wood is also almost 
exclusively the material of whijji houses and karns are built over 
the whole United States tlie exceptions being tho larger cities 
(cliiefly of brick, with some stone), tho business portions of tho 
towns of Second I’aqjc, an<l occasional important buildings in 
towns of the third rank. The otlier uses of w'ood are obvious. 
The following figures ^iven by tho census of 1880 relate to the 
manufatture ot sawn lumber i—cstablislmients, 25,708; capital, 
$181,186,1^2; aprage hands employed, 147,956; feet of lumber 
produced, • 18,(fcl,356,000 ; laths, 1,761,788,000; shingles, 
5,5^,046,000; staves, 1,248,226,000; sets headings, 146,523,000; 
feet of bobbfti lAid spool stock, 34,076,000 ; total value of specified 
products, $230,686,061 ; value §f other products, $2,682,668 ; 
tcial value, $2|3,367,729. .•The consumption of wood for domestic 
fuel is given in 1880 aa amounting to 140,537,439 cords, with an 
e8tima4ei#value of $306,960,040, anil the total consumption of 
wood as fuel ^s 145,778,137 cords, valued at $321,962,373, 
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Mineral Resourcks. 

In 1619 the erection of “works” for smelting the ores of iron Uistori- 
was begun at Falling Creek, near Jamestown, Va., and iron anpears cal 
to have been made in 1620 ; but tho enterprise was stopped by a sketch of 
general massacre of the setil(‘rs iu that region. In 1643 the busi- early 
ness of smelting and manufaeturiiig iron was again begun at Lynn, mining. 
Mass., where it was successfully carried on, at least U]) to 1671, 
furnishing most of the iron used in the colony. From the middle, 
of the 17tli century the smoliiiig of this metal began to bo of im- 
])ortanco in tho vicinity of MassatLnsetts Bay, ami by tho close of 
the century there had been a large number of iron -works established 
in that colony, which, fur a century after its settlement, was tho 
chief seat of the iron mauufacturo iu America, tho bog ores, taken 
from tlie bottoms of the ponds, being chiefly employed. Early in 
tho 18th ecntuiy the industry began to extend itself over New 
England, and into Nc\v York and New .lersny, the German blooni- 
eiy or forge being employcul for re<liieing tho ore direetly to bar 
iron, and by the middle of that century it had taken a luetty firm 
liold in the Atlaniie Stati’s. About 1789 there were fourteen fur- 
nace's and thirty-four foiges in operation in rennsylvania. Before 
the separation of tho colonies from the mother country took place 
the mauufacturo of iron ha<l been extended through all of them, 
with the possible exception of Georgia. As early as 1718 iron (both 
[>ig and h.ar) began to be sent to Great Britain, tlie only country 
to which tho export was peiinitted, tlio annual amount between 
1730 and 1775 varying ordinarily between 2000 and 3000 tons, but 
iu one year (1771) rising to between 7000 and 8000 toiis.^ 

So far as know-n, tho first metal, other than iron, mined by the 
whiles w'ithin tlie territory of the United States was copper.*'^ The 
first company began work about 1709, at Simsbury, Conn. The 
ore obtained tluM-e and in New Jersey seems to have been mostly 
shipped to England. A few years later attem}>ts were made to 
work mines of lead and cobalt iu Coniieetieut and Massacliusetts, 
but none of these entorinises seem to have been eondiieted with 
iiiueh vigour or to have met witli any sueeess. The first metal, 
other Ibau iron, mined and smelted on any scale of impurlanee was 
Iliad. The ore of this metal— galena- -oeeurring in considerable 
quantity, and in many localities, on or near tlie Mississippi, and 
being easily smelted by the lougbest possible methods, was made 
use of at an early dale. AVhilo this region— tlieii called Louisiana 
— was iu possession of tho Spanish, some mines wore ojiened and 
worked, althougli in a very rude manner, the ore being taken out 
from mere pits and smelted on log-heaps. In 1774 Julieii Dubuque 
began operations iu tho region of tho upper Mississippi, at the 
place where is now the flourishing city which bears his name ; but 
no real development of the mining interest took place iu that" 
region until half a century later. 

Tho first mining excitement of the United States dates back to 
the discovery of gold by the whites in the southern States, along 
the eastern border of the Appalachian range,, in Virginia, and in 
North and South Carolina. The existence of gold in that region 
had been long known to tho aboriginal inhabitants, but no atten- 
tion was paid to tliis by tho whites, until about tho beginning of 
the present century, when nuggets were found, one of wiiich 
wciglied 28 lb. From 1824 tho search for gold continued, and by 
1829 the busiiie.ss liad become important, and was attended with 
no little excitement. In 1833 and 1834 the amount annually 
obtained liad risen to fully a million of dollars. A rapid develop- 
ment of the l?ad min(!S of the AVest, both in Missouri and on tlie 
upper Mississip])i in tho region where Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois 
aqjoin one another, took phuie during tlie first quarter of the 
present century, and as early as 1826 or 1827 tho amount of this 
metal obtained bad risen to nearly 10,006 tons a year. By this 
time tho make of iron had also hi'como important, the production 
for 1828 being estimated at 130,000 tons. • 

In 1820 the first cargo of anthracite coal was .sliipped to Phil, 
adclphia. From 1830 tho increase iu the production was very rapid, 
and in 1841 the annual shipments from the Penn.sylvania aiithraeito 
region had nearly reached 1,000,000 tons, the outjmt of iron ^t 
that time being estimated at about 300,000 tons. Tho develop- 
imiiit of tho coal and iron interests, and the inen^asing importanciy* 
of the gold product of tho Appalachian auriferous belt, and also of 
the lead product of the Mississippi valley, led to a more general 
and decided interest in geology and mining ; and about 1830 geo- 
logical surveys of several of the Atlantic States were begun, and 
more systematic explorations for the ores of the metals, as well as 
for cW, wer(f eai'ried on over all parts of the country then open to 
settlement. An important stop was taken in 1844, when a cession 
of the region on the south shore of Lake Superior was obtained 
from the Chippoway Indians. Here explorations for copper im- 
mediately commenced, and for the first time in the United States 
the business of mining for the metals began to be develo])ed on an 
extensive scale, with suitable appliances, and with financial success. 

1 Tlirpugliout this article, by ‘iton" is understoiKl the ton of •jl40 lb, uiiii|A 
the contrary is expressly stated. • 

3 This metal liad also been extensively mined in the Lake Superior region* 
long before the first visit of the Englisli. • 
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An event of still greater iniportanec took place almost immediately 
after the value of the copper region in question had been fully 
ascertained. This was the demonstration of the fact that gold 
existed in large quantities along the western slope of tho Sierra 
Nevada of C^ifornia, a region which had just come into the 
possession of the United States. The disc.ovcry led to extraordinary 
excitement throughout tho older States, and to an immigration 
from all parts of the world on an uiqu'ecedentcd scale. The pro- 
duction of this i)reeious inctal rose almost at once to fibres far 
surpassing anything definitely known in history. In live yeai*s 
from tho discovery of gold at Coloina on the Anuuican river, tho 
yield from the auriferous belt of the Sierra Nevada had risen to an 
. amount estimated at between sixty-five and seventy millions of 
dollars a year, or five times as mucli as tho total production of this 
metal throughout the world at the beriming of the century. This 
rapid development led to a great mining excitement in the eastern 
States, as a rcsidt of which new veins and deposits of various metals 
were discovered, and many which had been previously worked to a 
liinite<l extent and then abandoned were again taken up. This ex- 
citement was at its height in liJ52 and 1853, but soon slackened 
us it begun to be shown by the results of actual working that, while 
“indications ” of the valuable ores of the metals are very abundant 
in the Appalachian belt, the localities where these ores occur in 
sufficient ahnndance to he profitably worked are comparatively few. 
Mining Tho following details show the development of the mineral rc- 
indus' sources of the country at tlie middle of the present century. In 
tries 1850 the shipments of anthracite amounted to nearly 3,500,000 
about tons ; those of Cuinherlaiid or somi-bituiiiinous coal wore about 
1850. 200,000 toii.s. Tho yearly production of pig iron had risen to 

between 500,000 and 600,000 tons. Tho annual yield of gold in 
the Appalachian bolt bad fallen off to about $500,000 in value, that 
of California had risen to $36,000,000, and was rapidly approacli- 
ing the epoch of its culmination (1851-1853). No silver was ob- 
tained in the country, except what was separated from tho native 
gold, that mined in California containing usually from 8 to 10 per 
cent, of tho less valuable metal. The ore of mercury had been dis- 
covered in California before tho epoch of the gold excitement, and 
at New Almaden, about 100 miles south of San Francisco, was being 
extensively and successfully worked, the yield of this metal in the 
year 1850-51 being nearly 2,000,000 Ib. At this time tho copper 
mines of Lake Superior were being successfully developed, and 
nearly 600 tons of metallic, copper were produced in 1850. At 
many points in the Appalacliian belt attempts had been made to 
work mines of copper and lead, but with no considerable success. 
About tho middle of tho century extensive works were erected at 
Newark for the manufacture of the oxide of zinc for paint ; about 
IIQO tons wore produced in 1852. The extent and value of tho 
deposits of zinc ore in the Saucon valley, Pennsylvania, had also 
just become known iu 1850. The lead production of tho Missouri 
mines had for some year.s been nearly stationary, or had declined 
slightly from its former importauco ; while that of the upper 
Missksippi region had, in the years just previous to 1850, rweii to 
from 20,000 to 25,000 tons a year, but was gradually declining, 
having in 1850 sunk to a little less than 18,000 tons. 

Coal. , Coal . — Coal exists in the United States in large quantity in each 

of its important varieties, — liard coal, or anthracite; soft or bi- 
tuminous coal ; and lignite, or brown coal. Semi-bituminous coal, 
which stands midway between har<l and soft coal, is also an article 
of importauco, being especially well adapted for blacksmiths’ use, 
and also for ocean-going steamers. Geologically, the anthracite, 
senri-bitiimiuous, and bituminous coals nearly all belong to the 
same formation, the Carboniferous par excellence. All tho coal of 
tho Appalachian region and Central Valley is of this geological 
age, excepting the .small field near Richmond, Va., and two in 
Notch Carolina, the Deep River and Dan River fields, which are of 
l^Iesozoic age. That of Richmond was the first coal-field worked 
in the United States ; but it is no longer of any importance. The 
North Carolina Mesozoic, areas have never boon developed to any 
eident. All the Cordilleran coal and that at the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mountains is either Tertiary or belongs to the very 
lippermost j>ortion of tho Cretaceous. Some of it is dedldcdoy 
lignite, and is so called by the people who use it ; but most of it, 
although of so recent geological age, is called coal, and, in point 
of fact, does not differ osseiitially from Paleozoic coal in external 
iippearaiic*. The area underlain by the Coal-measures in tho 
United States is very large. ^ 

The area.s of the various coal-fields are, in round numbers, as 
follows ; —Rhode Island, 500 s(juare miles ; Appalachian, 59,000 ; 
(Central (Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky), 47,000 ; Western (Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas), 78,000; Michigan, 6700; total, 
191,200. Or these fields the Appalachian is, and is likely long 
to remain, by far the ijiost valuable. Those of Rhode Island 
add Michigan are practically of very little importance. Different 
portions c^j the fields are of very value, as respects 

.(juality an^ quantity of coal, and portions of them do not contain 
coal-beds of sufficient thickness or of good enough quality to be 
worked with profit. 
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Tlie following table (VI.) sliows the amount of coal produced in 
tho several States and Territories (not including the local and 
colliery consumption), and the value at the mines in 1885 : — 



Tons. 

Value. 


Tons. 

Value. 

PcnnsyhiuUtt — 


8 

L 

1,21 O', 760 

* ^ 

Anthruclti*.... 

32,265,421 

72,274,544 

1 Colorado 

r 3,051,690 

BUnmlnoim., 

23,214,285 

24,700,000 

1 Wyoming 

720.828 

2,421,984 


8,742,745 

11,456.403 

8,200,088 


221.442 

m286 

e 918,606 
426,000 

Ohio 

6,97h’732 

Ulah 

Maryland 

2,H«)5,!)74 

8,200,8111 

Callforniit 

63.1^2 

>14,845 


2.750.000 

3.008.001 

3.8.50,0^ 

8,360,062 


44.643 

830,510 

125,000 

950,616 

West Virginia.. 

Wushfl'igtnn 

'I'cxas 

Indiana 

2.120,.m 

8,583.737 

2,781,250 

4,810,230 

133,028- 

800,000 

225.000 

Iowa 

Arkansas 

133,028 

Kenturkv 

1,700.000 

2.004,400 

Montana 

77,170 

302,640 

TonneKHcc 

802,857 

1,100,000 

Dakota 

23,214 

91,000 

Virginia 

607,000 

1,082,230 

666.702 

Idaho 

1 80.) 1 

4,000 

Kannaa 

1,410,438 

Indian IVrrl- | 

• 1 

Michigan 

AlnbuiiiQ 1 

45 178 
2,225.000 

75.000 
2,000,/ >00 

lory 

446,420 

750,000 

Georgia j 

133,020 j 

180,000 j 

' Totals 

'.>5,832,705 152.015,268, 
! 


The amount consumed fur local and coKiery use would increase 
the total five or six per cent. Including all the coal thus consumed, 
tho figures for the four years ending 1885 st^nu fqllows, tho 
value at tho mine being added for each year, except that for 
1885 the value of the “commercial coal” only is given; - 
1882, 92,219,454 tons, $146,632,581 ! 1883, 102,867,969 ton.s, 
$159,494,865 ; 1884, 106,906,295 tons, $113,768,678 ; 1885, 
99,069,216 tons, $152,915,268. r • ' . 

The Appalacliian coal-field does not occupy any portion ot the 
State of New York, but extends from near its .southern boundary 
south-west into Georgia and Alabama; — Penn.sylvania, 1*2,302 
square miles; Maryland, 550; Ohio, 10,000; West Virginia, 
16,000; Virginia, 1000; Kentucky, 898£ ; Tennessee, 5100; 
Georgia, 170 ; Alabama, 5530 ; total, 69, 635, square niiles. % 

Pennsylvania, to which State tho anthracite of tno country is 
practically limited, produces more than half the coal raised iri the 
United States, and aoout onc-eighth of the total yield‘of the world, 
the increase during tho past five years having been astonishin gly 
rapid. Ohio stands next in importaiuje among the States so situat^f*^* 
as to have a portion of this field within their borders, — its yield, 
however, being only one -eighth of that of Pennsylvania. Mary- 
land produces about one-third as mm h as Ohio. The production 
of tho remaining States over whieli the Appalachian field extends 
is small as compared with the extent of their areas underlain by 
coal. In Kentucky and Alabama, however, some progress has been 
made within the past few years. About tliree-quarters of the coal 
mined in tho United States is from the Appalachian field. Next 
in importauco to the Appalachian is the Central coal-field, from 
which Illinois draws its supplies of fuel. Tho yield of that State 
is .somewhat less than a fifth of that of Pennsylvania, while Indiana 
produces about one-fifth as much as Illinois. Tire cool of the 
Central field is decidedly inferior tp that of the Appalachian, since 
it contains on tho average considerably more ash and more water. 
The quality of the coal of tho Western field is somewhat variable, 
but on tho whole inferior to that of thp Illinois field. The region 
over whicli it is spread is, however, not well supplied with fofesis ; 
and hence the amount annually raised ia. considerable (nearly 
4,000,000 tons for Iowa and 2,500,000 for ^^issouri). The southern 
extension of this field through Arkansas and Texas Has, as yet, 
been very little explored or developed. Tho coal-prodncing tlreas ' 
of the Cordilleran region are all of comparatively small size, and 
no one of them is capablJ'' of furnishing a large supply for any* 
considerable number of years ; but taken together they are of gteat 
value, not only for local consumption, but for supplying tho 
Mexican plateau. The Cordilleran coal (some call it lignite) is all 
newer than the Carhoniferrus ; and it is not k:iowrf that there is 
any coal at all, either in the Rocky Mountains or farther west, in 
that portion of the geological scries which is tho paleontological 
equivalent of tho true Carboniferous.” A larg'; part of tho 
Cordilleran coal has a geological position close upon tno line between 
tho Cretaceous and Tertiary. By some palaontoWists it is referred 
to the one, by some^lo the other. * The quality of this newer coal 
is very variable : in some localities it is ^juite good, but iu general 
it is decidedly inferior to the average coal of true Carboniferous 
age ; some portions are distinctly lignitic in character. 

While the amount of coal in the United States is large, it is not 
hv any means so much larger than that of England as it has been , 
always inferred to be from Uio simple consideration of the c'ompara- 
tive dimensions of the areas over which coal is Vnownto exist in 
the two countries. In the Central and Western fields the number 
of bods is small, and they are never of great thicjj:ne88 ; nor is it 
known how far tlie total area embraced within tho limits usually 
assigned as that of these fields was feally originally underlain 
continuously by coal-seams, or how much of these '»eam8 has bd^n 
removed by erosion. It is qnly in regard to tho anthracite fields 
that even an approximate statement of the total remai!<ng avail- 
able quantity of coal can be^made. Mr P. W, She^for, a mining 
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engineer of long experience in that region, has made a statement 
that tlie anthracite fields originally contained about 25,000,000,000 
tons of coal. Mr Ashburner, the^assistant in charge of the State 
.survey of the anthracite coal district, has stated tnat, up to 1st 
January 1883, the total production of that district had amounted 
to 509,333,695 tons. lie ahso estimates that two-thirds of the 
^ coal aoiually attacked had been lost in the mining. Making 
allowanqi, for* increa.s^d consumption and other consideratioua, it 
would apnear that 200 years mirst be taken as the maximum time 
during )*hich^ie anthracite fields will hold out, while it is prob- 
able tjiat they will bo practically exhausted considerably earlier. 
As regards tl^e quantiliy of avail ^jle coal in any portion of the 
bitimiinous coal-fields of flie country, the only estimate we have 
is that of*rrof. Lesley, who (February 1886) estimates the amount 
of available coal in the Pittsburgh scam at 5,000,000,000 tons, 
but confesses that any exact calculation is impo.ssiblo. If the 
consumption* remains at the figure at which it stood in 1884 
(11,000,000 tons), this quantity will last about 450 years. 

Pdroleum .^ — The oil-producing districts of prc.sent or pa.st im- 
portance are nearly all in Pennsylvania ; but there are small pro- 
ductive areas <n the adjacent |)ortiona of New York. (1) The 
Allegany district, including the Richburg and several small outly- 
ing pools in Al^gairy county, New York, has a productive area of 
31 souar^ miles, lyid up to January 1885 produced 15,000,000 
barrels. (2) The Bradford district, embracing the oil-pools in 
central and northern M‘Ke^n county, Pa., and southern Cattaraugus 
<'ounty, NiY., has a i)rodiictive area of 133 square miles, 121 of 
which are iiqjlnrfled in the Bradford field proper. The geological 
position of the oil-l»aring strata is indicated by the fact that the 
uppermost oil-sand is, at Bradford, 1775 feet below the bottom of 
the lower member of the millstono grit, or Pottsville conglomerate, 
whiA in we^ern Pciiiisylvaiiia is one of the most persistent and 
best-KCognized goologicsl horizons, and is there knowm as the 
Olcan conglomerate. • This district had up to January 1885 pro- 
u‘uc(ft 109,0^0,000 barrels of oil. (3) The Warren district lies in 
eastern Warren and north-eastern Fore.st ( ounties, Pa. ; it has an 
urea of 35 square miles, and up to January 1885 had produced 
12,000,000 fiarrols. The oils from ditferejit subdivisions of this 
.^jistnet vary considerably in colour and gravity, although gener- 
' ally spoken of as “amber oils.” They come from “ sands ” (sand 
rocks) of varying geological horizons, from 1100 to 1850 feet below 
the Clean conglomerate. (4) The Venango district— -the .scene of 
all the earlier oil developments— has an area of 65 square miles, 
and includes forty distinct and well- recognized oil-pools, the largest 
of w'hich lies between Oil City on the south and Ploasantville on 
the north, and covers an area of 28 square miles. The production 
of this district un to January 1885 liad been about 55,000,000 
barrels. The oil or the Venango district comes from three principal 
sand beds, of which the uppermost one lies about 450 feet below 
the iiase of the Clean conglomerate. They are all contained within 
an interval of 350 feet. The oils are generally green, but frequently 
black, and sometimes amber. The pebbles of the sand rocks are 
wator-worif, sometimes as larg^ as hazel-nuts, loosely cemented 
togotlier^nd bedded in fine .sand ; but the sands are not so regular 
or homogeneous as in the Bradford and Allegany fields ; conse- 
qiei^tly, the risk of obt§ining unproductive holes and variable 
wells has always been gi’eater in the Venango than in the Bradford 
and Alleganv distriats. (5) The Butler district includes tlie oil- 
pools ill ^tler and Clarion counties and in south-eastern Venango 
eftunty. The area is 81 s<]uare miles, and up to January 1885 the 
production had been about 69,000,000 barrels. The oil ncro comes 
from the same group of sand rocks as in tlio Venango district. 
(6) The Beaver district includes the two principal oil-pools known 
as Slippery Rock and Smith's Feny, having an area of about 16 
square miles, with a production of 1,000,000 barrels up to January 
1885. In ^oth the oil-pools of the Beaver district heavy oil is 
obtaine(i from the representative of dho Pottsville conglomerate, 
and amber oil from the Berea grit, a member of the Sub-Carbonifer- 
ous series. The geological position of all the other oil-fields is con- 
sidered by the geologists of the Pennsylvania Survey as Devonian. 
The total area of the productive oil areas is given by Messrs Carll 
and Ashburner at 369 square miles, and the general boundaries 
of the oil-regions of Pcnnsylvitiia are now r^arded as established. 
That production is defining is shown by tne following figures. 
In July 1883 the number of producing wells was 17,100, and tlie 
average aaily prod lift [ler well was 3*8 barrels ; in 1884 the corre- 
sponding figures wer(^21,844 and 3*0, and in 1885 they were 22,524 
and iSttce July 1882, when the nmximum average daily pro- 
ductiSi for any one month was real ii^d (105,102 barrels), tliero has 
been an Vegnfer but steady decline. In 1884 the shipments of 
petroleum were more than 1,000,000 barrels in excess of the pro- 
duction. fht^he end of August 1884 the stock of oil on hand nad 
reached its maximum, 39,084, J61 barrels ; in September 1885 it 
declined to 35,343,771 barrels. The price of petroleum had 


1 The gubstanoe of the following pamgmph is mainly derived fh)m a paper 
read ^ Jtr 0. A. Ashburner, of the Fennsylvania Oeolo^e^ Survey, at a meet- 
ing oftfve Ai 
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j American Institute of Mining Engineers in September l8i 


not, up to July 1885, been influenced by tlii.s condition of things, 
crude oil being at that time worth 92 J cents a barrel, 13^ cents 
less than the average price for 1884. The extraordinary fluctuations 
ill the price of petroleum during 1880 to 1886 are shown by the 
following figures in 1880 it ranged from 124 j to 70 j| cents per 
barrel for crude oil ; in 1881 from lOOJ to 72 ; in 1882 from 135 to 
49i ; in 1883 from 125 to 84} ; in 1884 from 115} to 51 ; in 1885 
from 111 J to 68 ; in 1886 from 92^ to 59}. These figures, however, 
have but little refereiico to changed condilions of production. The 
fluctuations are simply the result of a colos-sal system of gambling, 
the magnitude of which may be infei rcd from the statement tliat 
the “clearances” on the “ con.solidatcd stock and petroleum ex- 
change” for 1886 amounted to about 2,275,000,000 barrels. The 
daily average exports of petroleum for that year are given at aliout 
44,300 bands. The tendency to lower i)rices in 1886 was due in • 
part to the remarkable yield of the oil-wells at Baku, on the Caspian 
Sea, and in part to discoveries, supposed to bo of importance, 
in Oliio. 

Natural Gas . — The use of natural gas for illumination, and even Natural 
for metallurgical purposes, has lately become a matter of importance, gas. 

The existence of outflows or spring.s of gas in the region west of 
the Alleghany range has been long known, and the gas obtained 
from wells or hore-holcs wa.s u-sed for illuniinatiou in Fredonia, 

N.Y., as early as 1821. One well after another was bored for 
this pur|) 08 e at that place, until, in 1880, the supply had readied 
the amount of 110,000 cubic feet per month. The following figures, 
rqiorted by T. V. Roberts, show the estimated value of the coal 
displaced by natural gas in the region where this source of lieat 
and light was in use for the years mentioned 


1882. ritlsbnrKh region, JT.’i.OOO; elsewhere, $140,000; loUil, $216,000 

188.3. „ 200,000; ,, 276,000; ,, 475,000 

1884. „ 1,100,000; „ 300,000; ,, 1,400,000 


Gas seems to bo a general concomitant of the oil all through the 
petroleum region, but for a long time the outflow of gas from the 
oil-wells was looked upon os a nuisance. According to Mr Ash- 
burner,^ the amount of gas at present flowing from the explored 
sands of Pennsylvania is probably two or three times greater than 
is re([uired to meet all present demands. The same autliority gives 
an account of the development of the natural gas resources of Ohio, 
Their amount is not yet ascertained with any degree of certainty, but 
it seems likely to be large. All the gas comes from the Palieozoic 
strata, from the Ui)per Coal-mensurea down to the Trenton lime- 
stone, — the most prolific gas beai ing rocks being the Berea grit in 
the Sub-Carboniferous and the Trenton ]imc.stono of Lower Silurian 
age. Natural ps has been obtained in numerous localities in Now 
York, but nowhere in considerable quantity except in the vicinity 
of the Allegany oil-district, in the county of that name. Portions 
of We.st Virginin, especially the Kanawha valley, give jiromiso of 
being regions of largo production. 

Iron and Steel , — The following tabic (VII.) will convey an idea Iron 
of the condition of the iron industry at the date of the last census, 
and of the jirogross made during the ten precediug yeara 



No. of 
Estalillsh- 
inents. 

Amount of 
Ciipitul 
Invested. 

VhIiia of 
Products, 

Weifiht of 
J'roducta 

In Tons. 

1870 

1880 

Increase per cent 

808 

1006 

24-38 

$121,772,074 

230,071,884 

80-()8 

! 8207,20H,fi0fi 

1 200, 657,085 
43-12 

3,245,720 

6,486,730 

08-76 


The “weight of products,” as given above, includes the product.s 
of all the various processes or operations ; lienee there is evidently 
a certain amount of duplication (rolled iron, for instance, being 
mainly produced from jug). 'Pho following table (VIII.) gives the 
production in each branch of the steel and iron industries 


Pig Iron and casting's from furnace 

All proilucts of Iron rolling niillH 

Bessemer steel Hnished products 

Open-hearth steel finished prwluctH 

Crucible steel finished products 

Blister and other steel 

1870. 

1880.^ 

1,832,876 tons. 
1,287,347 „ 
17,3-24 ,, 

0 „ 
25,061 „ 
•2.040 „ 
08,03:) „ 

.3,. 37.5, 001 tons. 
2,101,114 „ 
704,560 „ 
83,163 „ 

02.784 

4,4-24 „ 

04.784 „ * 

, Products of forges and blo<.)inerlc8 .... 


The distribution of the iron industry is extremely iiTcgular. 
West of the Mississippi, with the exception of the angle between 
that river and tlio Missouri adjacent to St Louis, the amount of 
iron made is very small. The percentage of total production in ' 
]8i0 wn.s distributed as follows Pennsylvania, 50; Ohio, 18; 
New York, 8 ; Illinois, 6 ; New Jersey, 3 ; Wisconsin, W. Virginia, 
Michigan, and Massachusetts, each nearly 2 ; Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Maryland, between 1*5 and 2 ; Indiana and Tennessee, about , 
1 ; all the other States and Territories, an aggregate of about 4 per * 
cent New England now makes but little pig iron, and the South 
scarcely any rolled iron ; the West Iws largely embarked in the 
manufacture of steel by the Bessemer process, while New Yorlflma 
not a single Bessemer establishment ; New York manufAtures ch|efly 
rajjer reml bA'llirc tin; Amrrkaii In tltutc of Mliiiiig Engineers, Oct. IMte 
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from oiT, and Pennsylvania from and scrap iron ; Michigan is 
the leading producer of cliarcoal pig iron, and now makes no other 
kind ; only live States make Be.sscmer steel ; and two States, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jers(‘y, j)rodttcc nearly all the crucible steel. 

The census year 1880 was one of exceptional prosperity for the 
iron and steel industries of the country. The production of pig 
iron and of Bessemer steel ingots and rails since 1880 is .shown 
in the following table (IX.), from the statistics collected by the 
Ameri(;an Iron and Steel A.ssoeiation : 



1881. 1 1882. 1 iMSn. 1 1884. 

188/S. 

1886. 

I’iK iron 

UcssL-iiier »t('cl lulls. ..j 

4,1 n.'j.v; 4,(i-2;i.:r2:i i.oity.KCM 

I,:i74,2l7 l,r.M,fiK7 1,477, 

1,187,769 1,284, OCfi 1,148,709 9y6,4(;u 

4,044, 

1,519,4‘>(» 

y.i9,470 

.’>,68:1, .*121) 
2,269,190 
1,562,409 


The total number of (•oni[)letcd Bes.soinor steel works at the close of 
1886 was 33, with 69 eoiiverters. Pennsylvania in that year made 
.'"tP percent, of the ingots [U’oilueeil, Illinois 21, and other States 20. 
In the following table (X.) the amount of steel of all kinds produced 
is give!i (in tons) for the years stated : — 



Bessemer 

Opmi-Henrth 

Crucible 

All other 

Total. 


Steel Ingots. 

Steel IngotH, 

Steel Ingots. 

Steel. 

1870 

37,500 

1,339 

31,250 

70,089 

1875 

335,283 

8,080 

35,179 

11,256 

889,799 

1880 

1,074,261 

100,850 

64,664 

7,558 

1,217,334 

1885 

1,519,430 

133,375 

57,599 

1,514 

1,711,919 

1886 

2,269,190 

218,973 

71,972 

2,366 

2,562,502 


By far the largest production of iron ore in tlie United States 
is from the rocks winch lie below the Lower Silurian — the Azoic 
series of Fo.ster and Whitney and tlio Arclnoan of Dana. In this 
formation the ore occurs in imnien.se (jiiantity — in what may without 
exaggeration he calh'd niouiilaiii masses, wiiicli in many cases 
exhibit all the evi<lencos of an eruptive origin, as in the ease of the 
Iron Mountain of Missouri, or in some of the localities in the 
Maniuette and Monominco regions of Lake Superior. At the first- 
mentioned locality the ore is intimately associateil w’ith an undouhti^l 
eruptive rock, with which it is intermingled in such a manner as to 
show that the tw'o —ore and rock — must liave had one and the same 
origin. A similar condition of things is revealed on Lake Superior, 
wliere the ore occurs in repeated interlaminations between slieets 
of uiKjueHtionably eruptive material. The or(‘s thus occurring arc 
luematite or specular ore and magnetite, with some hydrated oxide, 
or limonile, the result of the action of water on the previously 
formed luematite. They arc in general extraordinarily free from 
deleterious iiigredionts, especially [ihosphorns and sulphur, although 
usually containing a small amount of silica. The purity of these 
ores is a strong indication of thoir origin ditlering from that of 
ordinary .sedimentary deposits. Many of the analy.ses of laiko 
Superior ore show the nreseiicc of only a few hundredths of one per 
cent, of phosphorus. The most important district in wdiich those 
ores occur is the south shore of Lake Superior, and the most im- 
portant port of shipment is Marrpictto, a considerable amount 
being also shippcsl from Es<;anaha on Lake Michigan. From 1856 
to 1886 the total sliijmients of iron ore from the region amounted 
to 31,030,160 tons. A district known as the Verinilioii Lake iron 
ilistrict, in which the ore has similar (.diaractcrs, and w'hcre the 
rpiantity is believed to he very large, has been recently opened in 
Minnesota, on the north shore of Lake Superior! Tno Iron 
Alountain region, a little less than a hundred miles south of Saint 
Louis, although small, is of eonsiderahle importance. A very large 
j)ortion of the Lake Superior ores goes to the Appalacdiian conl-ficTd 
to be smelted ; and this w'as formerly the ease wdth the Iron Moun- 
tain ore, hut the latter is now used in nearer localities. There is 
a vAy important and apparently inexhaustible deposit in Lebanon 
county, Tcnnsylvania ; the ore is chiefly magnetite, and its mode 
of occurrence in clo.se connexion with an eruptive rock is to the 
present writer strong, if not ahsoluhdy (;onvin<’ing, evidence of its 
ig^oeous origin. There arc important deposits of iron ore, on the 
eastern bonier of New York, eijieeially in the Adirondacks, and 
lilong the Hudson River. The geological position in wdiicli a por- 
tion of these ores occurs is certainly the same as that of the ores 
of Lake Superior -namely, the .Az.oii'. That is the. character of 
t lie Adirondack ores, whicli have long been and still arc extensively 
worked. The localities are chiefly in Clinton, Es.sex, and Franklin 
(•(Unities. In the last-named county nre fin? very extensive Chateau- 
gay mines. The ores of this region anj chiefly niagiiet'ite, but they 
often contain too much phosphorus to he u.scd in the manufae.tiirc 
of steel. There are important oeeiirrenees of magnetic ore near 
New York city and also near the Hudson river, in Orange, Rock- 
land, Putnam, and (-olunihia courilie.s. Some of the.se ores are 
adapted to the manufacture of Bessemer steel. The mode of oeemr- 
reAce of the ores in southern New York and northern New Jersey 
is J^eculiar f they are not so distinctly, eruptive as are the ores of 
^Missouri ai^'i Tiake Superior. One authority regards the New Jersey 
ores as unque.stionahly of sedimentary origin. This Now Jersey 


district is not in a flourishing condition at present, since the ores, 
as a rule, are not adapted to the manufacture of Bessemer steel. 
Similar ores occur at many jicin/s, and often in large quantity, in 
the Azoic or crystalline belt of the Appalachian system, in the States 
lying farther south than New Jersey. In Mitchell county, North 
Carolina, is a deposit known as the Cranberry Bank, of which the 
quality is excellent, and the quantity is believed to be vc^^ great. , 
Up to the present time, however, hut little of this* orc^lias been 
shipped. Next to the Azoic ores in importance, byt decidedly in- 
ferior in quality, are those of the Clinton group, a meml^r of tlio 
Upper Silurian .series. The orepecun ing in this geolog^al rwsitiou 
is known by various names, th€ most c^mlnon ones Being fossil or 
dyestone ore. It is a red Imnriatite not crystalline like t\io specular 
variety of the peroxide, but usually in a more or less gi’anular or 
concretionary form, that of flattened grains resembling flax seed 
being a common mode of occurrence, whence the name “flax-seed 
ore.” This depo.sit occurs at many points along the outcrop of tho 
Clinton group all the w'ay around from Wi^con.sin, tlirough Canada 
and New Yoi k, into Pennsylvania, and down tho eastern slope of the 
Appalachian range to Georgia, and is said to be the most ej|^a»iaivo 
deposit of iron ore in the world yet discovered. * The fossil ore, 
though large in (iiiantity, contains too miK^ii phosphorus to be used 
for making steel in the ordinary method; but, thoing*’in places 
favourably situated with regard to fuel, and yieldiiv.j on it does a 
satisfactory quality of cast iron, it is quite extensively miiuMl at 
various points. I^ext to the Clinton qre in importance conics the 
brown haematite ore (liinonite), which occurs in numcroiift localities, 
hut of which the most extensive deposits are thoseoc^urring in the 
Lower Silurian liin/*stonos of the Appalachian System, and especially 
alon^ tho line of tho Great Yalley. Some pf the ores nre of excellent 
quality, notably those of Litchfield county, Connecticut, ijj the 
.so-called Salisbury distri(!t. The iron made in chveoal ^rnaces 
in this region is considered as being of the hipliest value for i^ticles 
ill whicJi strength and toughness are essential. Carbonate of iroij^, 
ill the form of spathic iron, is of rare occurrence. Th« argil lafjeoiis 
carbonates (clay ironstone) arc also of comparatively little import- 
ance, although used to some extent, especially as mixed with other 
ores, in western Pennsylvania and Ohio. The coal-fields west of 
tho Appalaifliians arc very poorly supplied with iron ores, Blaqkgn^ 
hand ore is also of sornewJiat rare and limited occurrence in tne 
United States. 

In spite of tho abundance of iron ore in the United States and 
tho existence of a heavy protective duty (75 rents per ton), a large 
miaiitity of ore is imported from abroad —chiefly from Spain, Elba, 
Algiers, and Cuba (1,039,433 tons valued at $1,012,437 in 1886). 
Almost all this was used in Pennsylvania, and chiefly in the 
mantifacture of Bessemer pig iron and spiogelei.sen. Up to 1884, at 
least, no pig iron suitable for tho maiiufaLtiire of Bessemer steel 
by any process now' in use in the United States had ever boon made 
south of the Potomac or south of Wheeling, Nidthcr has iron 
suitable for crudlilo steid b(‘eii made in the United States which 
can compete with that of Sweden. 

The annexed table (XL), puhlislrcd by Mr Sw'ank, shtfws tho pro- 
duction of iron ore in tons in tho leading ore-producing districts 
for tho 3 ’’ears 1884, 1885, and 1886 : 





1884. 

1885. 

18^(6.' 

I.nk(' Superior (.Mlchlgun and Wisconsin) 

2,4.>5,!rl4 

2,231,064 

3,258,174 

Wnnilion Luke (Mliinesotu) 

62J24 

225,481, 

304,306 

Missouri 

233,225 

169,162 

379, 77<? 

Cornwttll (PeniiBylrunla) 

412,320 

508,864 

688,‘^54 

New Jersey 

393,710 

330,000 

500,601 

CImteauguy (l.uke Cliampltiln, New York)... 

Crown Point (New York) ) 

Port Henry (New York) 

Other Luke Champlain mines (New York) ) 
Hudson Hlver Ore and Iron Company (New 

214,394 

143,278 

214,800 
( 60,084 
- 298,868 
( 16,000 

290,500 

235,799 

Yoik) 

Tilly Foster (New York) ?; 

90,000 

55,000 

75,000 

35,964 

•1 18,910 

17,728 

Forest of Dean (New York) 

20, .370 

18,274 

18,000 

Salisbury region (Connecticut) 

25,000 

32,000 

86,000 

Cranberry (North Carolina) 

Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Itallioad Com- 

3,998 

17,839 

♦> 

24,106 

pany’s Ininun mine.'* (Tennessee) 

70,757 

94, .319 

81,650 

Total 

- - - ^ -- 

4,. '0)8, 286 

4', 079, 993 

5,972,137 

1 


Onhl and Silver . — Tlie washing of the’ high or Tertiary gravels Gold o 
by tho hydraulic process and the working of mines in tliQ solid rock silver, 
did not, on the whole, compensate for the (flhiinishcd yield of the 
ordinary plainer and river diggings, so that 4;he produce of gold in 
California continued to ,faU off, and by 1860 liad docrensed to 
about half wdiat it had been 'ten years before. DiscoveriM in other 
Cordilloran Territories, notably in Montana and Maho, inade uj), 
liow'cver, in part for the deficiency of California, so that in 1860 the 
total amount of gold produced in the United States W'ss e.stimatcd 
at not less tliaii $45,000,000. ?^ii the latter part of tho docad(^ 
1850-59 the Territories adjacent to Cali^rnia on tlm oast, nortV„ 
and south were overrun by thousands olf miners from the SieiTa 
Nevada gold-fif^Uls, and witliin a few years an extraordiq^y; num- 
ber of lUseovcrioa were made, some of which proved to he of groat 
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mineraus] united 

• importance. The most powerful impulse to mining operations, and 
the immediate cause of a somewhat lengthy period of wild excite- 
ment and speculation was the discovery and successful opening of 
the Comstock lode in 1859, in th<> western part of what is now the 
State of Nevada, but was then part of the Territory of Utah, and 
known as the “ Washoe Country ” (from a small tribe of Indians 
of that^naine). The locality of the lode, where there soon grew up 

• a largo town^ called •Virginia City, is about 20 miles cast of the 
boundary of California, and nearly due east of the northern end of 
Lake Ta^ioe. As early as August 1860 two mills were at work stamp- 
ing and amalgamating the ore from the lode ; mining had begun 
on a •large* scale ; an^ many ii^genious metallurgists wore en- 
deavouring ascertain ^ixjwriinAitally how the somewhat com- 
plex metalliferous combinations there occurring could bo best and 
most economically treated. So far as quantity of bullion produced 
is concerned, these operations were eminently successful. The 
various estimates of the total yield of the lode from the time of its 
discovery t<f 80th June 1880, collected and published by Mr Eliot 
Lord, run from $804,752,171*54 to $306,181,251*06. The total 
production to tlio end of 18S6^nay be estimated as having been not 
far i^Oin $820,^00,000. The bullion obtained from the mil ling of the 
ores contains about aq equal amount in value of silver and gold. 
The miims on tliis lode thus added to the bullion stock of the 
world $100,000^000 more in eighteen years than the whole Freiberg 
district Ih SfexoiijT had furnished in a little over 700 years (1168- 
1875). The lode is an ore channel of great dimensions, included 
within volcanic rocks of Tertiary age, which themselves have broken 
through /^re-existing strata of Triassic ago. It exhibits some of the 
features of iffilsure vein, combined with those of a contact deposit 
iii^iart and of a segregated vein in part. Tfio gauguo is quartz, 
very in’cgularly distributed iu bodies often of gi’eat size, and for 
the#moat part nearly or quite barren of ore. The metalliferous 
portioiia of tAe lode, “bonanzas,” as they are hero generally called, 
are ifsually of groat 4 ^izr, but extremely irregular in their position. 

Ns.Thdr number has been about twenty, most of them lying near the 
surface ; but the last^important one discovered was struck at a little 
ov«r 1000 feet below the surface. Its dimensions were — according 
to Mr Chunrh — about 700 feet iu length, by 500 deep, and 90 wide ; 
the average yield $93*55 per ton ; and the total value of the bullion 

C;^.i»btained from it $104,007,653. The mines on this lode have been 
worked to a greater depth than any mines in the world extending 
over an equal amount of ground. Up to October 1886 work was 
still being carried on at several points below the depth of 3000 feet. 
The lower levels, below that of the Sutro tunnel, which intersects 
the lode at a point about 2000 feet below its outc^rop, are now aban- 
doned. Workings are still going on, however, above the great adit 
level, where there yet remain considerable bodies of low grade ore, 
which can perhaps bo extracted with moderate profit, sinc^ more 
economical methods have been introduced both in mining and 
milling. The yield of the Comstock lode at present, although small 
as compared with that of its prosperous years, is still much larger 
than that all the mines in the Freiberg district of Saxony. 

The success of the Comstock lode workings led to the active 
explorajioii of the whole adj^eut region, with the result that a 
great number of localities were discovered where auriferous and 
argentiferous ores occur, and some of these have been extensively 
brought and have produ(^d largelj^. In very few, however, do the 
ore deposits bear the distinguishing characters of true or fissure 
veins. Special mention may bo made of the Meadow Valley and 
Raymond and Ely tnrtics in Lincoln county. The first-named mine 
is*n Pioche, 273 miles south of Palisade station on the Central 
Pacific Railroad ; the enclosing rock is quartzite of Lower Silurian 

^ age, the veins varying in width, hut^averaging from 2 to 2J feet, 
the ore being carbonate of lead near ilie surface with chloride of 
silver, passing into sulphurets, as usual, in going down. At the 
end of 1873 this mine was 1100 feet deep, and a largo body of ore 
had been struclqyiclding $300 value of silver per ton. The cul- 
minating years of the prosperity of ttieso mines were 1872 and 1873, 
and the yield of the Ely district for those years respectively was 
$5, 821,007 and $3,735,596. The Eureka district iu the central 
part of Nevada is of importance on account of the magnitude of its 
yield, and because mining and smelting operations have been 
carried on uniut’erruptedly since 1869, thus rgfording groat facilities 
for scientific investigations. *Its ores arc chiefly galena, accom- 
panied by the various oxidized combinations resulting from its de- 
coinposiHon. Simihir ores of zinc are also present, but in much 
smaller quantity. These ores are rich in gold and silver (average— 
16 per cent., lead, 0^79 silver, and 0*00248 gold). The rocks in 
which they occur are chiefly limcstoq<!8,«nd of Lower Silurian ago; 
the dep^its are very irregular in form. In many of their features 
they Closely rcsorable the so-called pipe-veins of the North of Eng- 
ird lead mines. Much of the ore nas become decomposed, and 
has been %«nl^ccted, since decomposition, to a rearrangement by 
water, analogous to strati ficatiAi. The total yield of the Eureka 
•district froi%1869 to 18i« is stated at about $60,000,000 in value 
of gold and silver, and about 226,000 tons of lead. According to 
pres*n^ indications, this district is approaching c»haustioii. 
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Utah lias important mines resembling to a considci'able extent 
those at Eureka. The Hornsilver mine at Frisco, in southern Utah, 
is a largo contact deposit, 80 to 60 feet wide, between dolomitic 
limestone and an eruptive rock called rhyolite or trachyte. The 
ores arc 8uli)hate of lead with some carbonate, associated with 
heavy spar, whicli occurs chiefly near the wall of eruptive rock. 
This mine has paid $4,000,000 in dividends, but none since 1884. 
The Little Cottonwood district, at a height of over 10,000 feet in 
the Wahsateli range, shows a record of about 3500 “locations” 
made within an area 2^ miles square. It includes the famous 
Emma mine, where a largo body oi oro occurred occupying an egg- 
shaped cavity iu the Carboniferous limestone, which yielded largely 
(over $2,600,000) ; hut it was soon worked out. The Flagstalf 
mine in the same cafton, a “pipe-vein” or deposit occupying several 
irregular cave-like openings in the limestone, seems also to have, 
been nearly or quite worked out. One of the largest and most pro- 
ductive mines in the country, and the most important one in Utah, 
is the Ontario, in the Uintah district. Summit county. The vein 
seems to be, in the lower levels at least, a contact mass between 
walls of quartzite and highly decomposed eruptive rock (called 
porphyry), and it varies in width from a few inches to 15 feet. It 
was discovered in 1872, has been worked by a company with 
$15,000,000 capital since 1877, and up to February 1887 had paid 
$8,075,000 in dividends. The Silver Reef district in Washington 
county is a region of remarkable interest, where sandstones of 
Triassic nge have been broken through and invaded by eruptive 
masses (andesites and trachytes), and where the ore, a(!Cording 
to Prof. Reyer, occurs in flat masses and imi>regnations botweeh 
the strata, adjacent to the eruptive rock, and is especially largely 
developed in contact with the remains of plants with whicli the 
rock is filled. The ores are carbonate of copper with chloride of 
silver, passing into the sulphnret at depths. According to the 
same authority, these mines produced a few years ago over a million 
of dollars a year ; hut they have mucli fallen off of late. The 
census report of 1880 gives the total product of the district up to 
Ist Juno 1880 at a little over $3,250,000, 

The metalliferous deposits of Colorado are important from their 
magnitude and variety.* Of the actual precious metal production, 
*by far the largest portion is derived from pyrites and galena ami 
their decomposition products. The tellurido ores of Boulder 
county and the auriferous pyrites of Gilpin county, with a few 
individual deposits in the soutliern portion of the State, constitute 
the source from which it is derived. Witli these exceptions its 
mineral deposits may be considered as essentially silver-bearing. 
The principal source of silver is argentiferous galena and its decom- 
position products, while argentiferous grey copj)er or freibergito 
IS, next to this, the most important silver-hearing mineral. The 
sulphides of silver also occu?’, and in some cases bismuth is found 
in sufficient quantity to constitute an ore. As yet, so far as known, 
no copper is extracted except as an adjunc.t in the WHluctiou of 
silver-hearing copper ores, Flacer deposits are generally confined 
to the valley bottoms among high mountain ridges ; their present 
yield is relatively incon.sidcrahle. Before the silver ores of Lead- 
ville were discovered, mining in Colorado was principally conlinod 
to approximately vertical veins in the Arcluean rocks of the 
Front range or in the eruptive rocks of the San Juan region ; but 
since the limestone do|)OHits of the Mosipiito range have proved so ^ 
exceptionally rich attention has been more and more tiiniod to 
the ores in sedimentary rocks, and many new districts have been 
discovered, ,hut none to rival that of Leadville. The Lcadville 
ores are flat sheets, of the kind often designated in the Cordilleraii 
mining regions as “blanket deposits,” and appear to bo contact 
deposits between the Carboniferous limestone and the overlying 
fclsite, with additional or incidental oro accumulations in the lime- 
stone in irregular (cavities. According to reports locally published , 
the product of the Lcadvillo “smelters” or smelting works in 1886 
was — lead, 51,925,546 1b; silver, 4,569,013 oz.; gold, 22,50^ oz.; 
total value, $7,515,148. From the mode of occnrronce of the 
Leadville deposits it seems probable that they will within a few 
years become practically exhausted. The area over which the blue 
limestone of Emmons (dolomite of Rolker) has been found in places 
productive is, however, very large, having been estimated at 
•225,000,000 square feet. The Montana deposits, which up to 1880 
arc reported to have yielded fully $50,000,000, seem now to have 
boon pretty much worked out. The workings from which the ores 
are now cniefly obtained appear to ho of the class of segregated 
veins. The ores consist largely of auriferous pyritos«in a gangiio 
oli quartz^ oxidized in their upper portions and there easily 
manipulated, hut in depth passing into the more rofractonr suL 
phurcts. Unlike the ores described as occurring in Colora(io and 
Utah, they are accompanied by copper rather tlian by lead, and ^ 
they are also rather manganiferoua than fcrriferq^is. Much yet • 
remains to be done before their nature and value can bo fully 
understood ; and the same may ho saickof the adjacent Territory of 
Idaho, the auriferous gravels of which resemble those of Monftiiia, 
and have been next to th<jBe of California and Montaiia in 

T 8co Census Report for 1880 (1885). • ^ 
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ance (total yield to date estimated at $30,000,000). The deep 
jrravelli of Bois^ basin seem to bo exceptional, and to resemble the 
deep or high gravels of California. A very large portion of the 
mines (other than placer) of Idaho appear to be of the fissure class, 
and to be enclosed in a country rock of granite, resembling in many 
respects the veins of the vicinity of Austin in Nevada. In Arizona, 
which ranks along with Idaho in the production of the precious 
metals, and is next to Michigan and Montana as a producer of 
copper, the mode of occurrence of the metalliferous deposits is com- 
plicated and varied, and is still very imperfectly known. They 
appear to bo largely of the nature of contact deposits, dependent 
on the presence of some ancient or modern eruptive mass. The 
famous Tombstone district, in Pima county, has been a productive 
one, but seems at present to be declining. 


Tahlr XII. — Gold and Silver Prodnetion of the Different States and 
Territories for JSSS {in Tliomands of Dollars). 



Gold. 

Sliver. 

Total. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Alaska 

300 

2 

802 


DW 

;l 

1.55 


R80 

3,800 

‘J,500 

4,080 

15,200 

Oregon 

800 

10 

810 

California 

12,700 

South Carolina 

43 

43 


4,200 

15,800 

100 

20,000 

Utah 

180 

6,760 

70 

a 980 

Dakota. 

3/200 

s', 800 

13C 

Washington ... 
Other States 

120 

190 

Georgia 

136 

Idaho 

1,800 

3,500 

5,300 

13,360 

0,100 

3,800 

and Territories 

90 

6 

95 


8,300 

3,100 

10,000 

C,(M)0 


Nevada 

Total 

31,801 

51,600 

83,401 

Newr Mexico... 

800 

8,000 



The production of gold in tlio United States for each of the seven 
years 1880-86 inclusive is estimated (in millions of dollars) as — 
36, 34.7, 32.6, 30, 30.8, 31.8, 35. Similarly the coining value of 
the silver produced during the same years is returned as — 89.2, 43, 
46.8, 46.2, 48.8, 51.6, 51. The commercial value of silver has, 
however, of late been considerably less than the coining value — 
42, 42.5, and 39.4 in 1884-85-86. 

Mercury. All the quicksilver produced in the United States comes from 
Califoniia, although small quantities of the ores of this metal have 
been obtained at various points in Colorado, and also in New 
Mexico. A little mercury has also been produced in Oregon. 
The Californian mines arc all in the Coast ranges, in ixicks of 
Cretaceous age. Small veins of quartz containing a little cinnabar 
have been found in the Sierra Nevada ; but this ore is not known 
to exist anywhere in that range in workable quantity. The mer- 
curial ores of the Coast ranges occur in very irregular deposits, in 
the form of strings and bunches, disseminated through a highly 
metamorphosed silicious rock. The first locality where this metal 
was successfully mined was New Almaden, about 100 miles south 
of San Francisco. Another locality — Now Idria — about 100 miles 
still farther south, has also been productive, but in a less degree. 
Mercury ores have also been mined at several jioints north of 
San Francisco, in the neighbourhood of Clear Lake, where they 
occur, not only in metamorphic Cretaceous strata resembling those 
of New Almaden, but also in recent volcanic rocks, where gold 
has sometimes been found in intimate association with the cinna- 
bar. The New Almaden mine has been productive since 1850, but 
the yield has varied greatly from year to year, })artly on account 
< of the irregularity of the mode of occurrence, and partly on account 
of interference on the jrnrt of the United States based on a question 
of title to the property. The most productive year was 1876, when 
the number of flasks (of 76^ lb) obtained was 47,194. The number 

S reduced in 1880 was 23,466, and in 1886 18,000. The total pro- 
uce of the Californian mines was 59,926 flasks in 1880, 60,861 in 
1881, 52,732 in 1882, 46,725 in 1883, 31,913 in 1884, 32,073 in 
1886, and 29,981 in 1886. No new discoveries of localities of im- 
• portance have boon made during the past few years, and the mines 
now )yorked in California are all in a depressed condition. 

Tin. Tin has been discovered in numerous localities, and various 
attempts have been made to open mines — in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Virmnia, Alabama— but hitherto the amount of the metal 
produced has been quite insignificant. The region from which 
mout has been expected is the Black Hills of Dakota, about 20 miles 
squth-west of Ranid City. The occurrence of the tin ore and th^ 
associated minerals at the mine to which the name of Etta has been 
given is very similar to that of the ores in the Erzgebirge. The 
' cassiterite is disseminated through a granitic or granitoid rock in 
irregular bunches, string, and even masses, associated with the 
usual minerals. There has not hitherto been any production of 
commercial importance from this source. t 

Copper. The present sources of copper are almost exclusively the Lake 
Superior region, and the Terntories of Montana and Arizona. The 
, mines of Lake Superior are the only important mines in the world 
in which the metal is exclusively obtained in the native state. 
The mode of occurrence of the copper varies, however, considerably 
in (|j|fferent portions of tht mining district, which extends from 
Point Keweenaw along the squthern shore of the lake to a little 
beyc^nd the Ontonagon river. The most productive mines at pre- 
sent are those in the vicinity of Portage Lake, about halLway 


between the eastern and western extremities of the cupriferous 
range. The rock in which the metal occurs is an old basalt, 
much metamorphosed from its qriginal c*ondition, and in the form 
now generally called melaphyre. This belt, commonly known in 
the region as the ‘Hrap range,” is a volcanic material, interbedded 
in numerous alternating layers with sandstone and conglomerate, 
equivalent geologically to the Potsdam sandstone of the York 
Survey or the Primordial of Barrande. TKe metal* oceprs along 
nearly the whole extent of Keweenaw Point in veins crossing the 
formation, and having all the characters of true fik^ure neins, the 
gangue being a mixture of quartz and calcito with vasious ^eolitic 
minerals. Copjier in large mas^s has beem found in^vaVious mines 
on Lake Superior, but in none of such 'great dimensions, as at the 
Minnesota mine, near the Ontonagon river. The la/gcst mass 
discovered here weighed about 500 tons. Its length was 46 feet, 
its breadth 18}, and its maximum thickness 8}. While a consider- 
able amount of copper has been obtained on Lake Supyprior in large 

ed separately, and therefore 


masses, and lumps too small to bo & ^ 
put in barrels and called “ barrel- work,” much the larger portion 
occurs in .small grains, scales, and' strings, disseminated tnrpugh 
the rock. For crushing rock of this character a new form of stamp 
known as the Ball stamp was invented, one head of which is cap- 
able of crushing from 220 to 250 tons of rock in twgpty-fuur hours. 
The most interesting mine on Lake Superior, anydind^ the lar^st 
and moat important— not being an open-work — in the world, is 
that of the Calumet and Hccla Company. The mode of occurrence 
of the copper, which is all in the metallic form, and like that of 
the other Lake Superior mines almost chemically mirp, is peculiar. 
The cupriferous mf.8S is a bed of eruptive msjteritil, intorstrat^ed 
with otner masses of similar origin, but itself a conglomerate made 
up chiefly of more or less rounded t)ebble4 of eruptive rock— rhyo- 
lite, trachyte, and basalt— cementecl together by nativ^ copper. * The 
Calumet and Hecla mines, which form one connected work|.havo 
been opened over a length of about If miles, and to a depth, on the 
inclination of the metalliferous bed, which is about 39^ of dbou^" 
3300 feet. The number of men employed is about 2800, and the 
production for 1886 was 22,652 tons (tlie total amount since T866 
oeing 201,629 tons). * 

The copper mines of Montana are chiefly in the vicinity of Butte 


City. Tne really important operations seem to be pretty closcl^ 
limited to an area only 2} miles long by 1 mile wide, within which 
are three important silver mines, as well as the copper mines which 


make the district so famous. There are two great classes of mineral 
occurrences, — cupriferous veins, carrying more or less silver, and 
silver veins, witli a manganese gangue, which carry little or no 
copper. These two gi’oups have certain features in common. They 
all oc/iur in granite, and are all accompanied by zones of decomposed 
country roclk, which run parallel to and usually form the walls 
of all the large copper veins that have been opened to any great 
depths, and which are ciilled porphyry dikes by the miners, but 
are really granite altered by tlie chemical changes which have 
accompanied the formation ot the lode. They all pitch vertically or 
nearly so, and lack entirely the wey-defined walls and tlie selvages 
which are characteristic of fissure veins. The cupriferous veins 
appear on the surface as wide bands of quartzose rock, much de- 
composed and stained with gossan. Th^ surface ore always carries 
silver, is almost entirely in a free-milling condition, and generally 
in paying quantity. Nearly all the lodes at, present worked for 
copper were at first worked mr silver, and thjis condition pntinued 
until the water-line was readied, when the base ores — mainly tha 
ordinary sulphuretted combinations of copper and of copper knd 
iron, especially copper glance or vitreous copper and erubescite or 
variegated, peacocK, and horseflesh ore — set in. The veins are of 
great size, being often thirty feet wide for several hundred feet 
in length. The average width of pay ore in the copper veins is 
stated to be not less than 7 feet ; the Anaconda — the widest of any 
yet opened — averages over feet of profitable o.'e, ahd in many 
places widens to 80 or 40 feet for a great distance, showing no 
diminution in richness at the depth of 800 feet. In a part of these 
veins — as, for instance, the Anaconda and Liquidator — the ore is 
copper glance in a gangue of quartz and decomposed feldspathic 
rock ; while another type of veins, represented most perfectly by 
the Parrot vein, has hcarly its entireumetallic contents in the form 
of erubescite. This last-mentioned vein is klso of great importance 
for its silver. The veins of the manganese -silver groij^p lie all 
within a small area, but are of much interest and value. The 
gangue is quartz, heavily charged with its Vftrious oxidized com- 
binations or manganese, all more or less argentiferous^ the amount 
of silver ranging from thWor four to several hundred ounces of 
that metal ^r ton. In these manganese veins the transition from 
decomposed oxidized combinations to the hard silicate and carbonate 
of that metal at the water-line is as sudden and str^k^g as that 
from oxidized to sulphuretted or^ in the previously -mentioned 
class of veins. An exceptional occurrence in this district is that of 
the Gagnon mine, of which the gangue is chiefly qilartz, and the' 
ore argentiferous zinc blende. 

There has of iate years been a falling off in the produ<!iloh of 
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* copper in Arizona, but this appears to be due to unfavourable 
situation with reference to a market rather than to exhaustion. The 
Santa Rita mines, in New Moxic(% near the Arizona line, were the 
first worked in that region, but are at present idle. The original 
workings were for metallic copper, occurring near the contact of a 
bed of limestone with an eruptive rock resembling felsito, the 

, whole (hjposit being one of irregular character. Near the junction 
of the feliite fcnd the limestone there is a series of parallel veins, in 
which the copper, occurs in the form of carbonates and oxides. 
The Cliflt)n diatricif has boon tJie scene of continuous mining opera- 
tions €inco,l872, and is at present the largest pro<lucor ot copper 
in the southtwost. ^upriferJus deposits have been divided 
into throe classes, — those occurring in limestone, those associated 
with porpnyry, and those in the granite. The ores of the first class 
are the red oxide in a ganguo of compact liaimatito and the carbon- 
ates in a gangue of brown manganese oro. The ores of the second 
and third class are oxides and oxysulphides, changing into cop{>er 
glance at a trifling deptJh, and into yellow sulphurets in the deepest 
workings. The deposits are irregular, in some respects resembling 
contacj deposits, and in other^ the metalliferous occurrences in the 
North of EngAnd lead mines. They are called by many mining 
geologists “pockets” ;• but other authorities consider them true 
veins, llie productive mine of the district— the Longfellow 
— is described as bsing an almost vertical fissure in stratified lime- 
stone, at or near its junction with a dike of felsite. 

Table XIII. — Copper PrMudim of United States {in Tons) front 
. 1882 to 1886. 


t r- 

1882. 

1883. 

1884.’ 

1885. 

1886. 

Lake Superior 

25,438 

26,653 

30,961 

32,209 

35,693 

Moi^fana....* 

4,043 

10,658 

19,238 

30,267 

25,719 

Arizona 

8,029 

11,010 

11,935 

10,137 

6,989 

localities 

2,957 

8,253 

2,674 

1,438 

1,340 

T<rtal domestic copper 

40,467 j 

61,574 

64,708 

74,051 

69,641 

From imjicfrted ores . . , 

446 

728 

1,276 

2,271 

2,000 

^ Total 

40,913 

52,300 

65,984 

76,322 

71,641 


Zinc. Zinc has become within the past few years an important artii.dc 
of production. The ores are found in very numerous localities, 
usually in connexion with those of lead, both in the Appalachian 
range and throughout the comparatively undisturbed ralaeozoic 
regions of the Mississippi valley. The Illinois zinc furnaces are at 
Peru, La Salle, and Collinsville ; those of Missouri mostly at Qgron- 
delet near St Louis, but there is one at Rich Hill and one at Joplin. 
Those of Kansas are at Pittsburg, with the exception of one at 
Weir City. There is also a small establishment at White River in 
Arkansas. There are also zinc works at Bergen Point, N. J., and 
at Bethlehei», Pa., and one small establishment in Tennessee. 

Table Xl^. --Total Zine Prod}tdion {in Tons) from 1881 to 1886. 



1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

Illinois 

14,509 

16,250 

16,037 

15,708 

17,846 

Kansas 

4,464 

6,676 

8,600 

7,017 

7,591 

Missouri* 

2,455 

2,232 

6,116 

4,670 

4,176 

d^er States 

... 

5,087 

4,770 

7,018 

7,216 

Total 

... 

30,1^ 

33,423 

34,418 

36,327 


Lead. The lead production was for maiiv years, as already mentioned, 
limited to two districts near the Mississippi,— one, the so-called 
“Upper Mipes,” covering an a^ of 3000 to 4000 souare miles 
included within ^ha States of Wisco/bin, lowi^ and Illinois ; the 
other, the “Lower Mines,” in south-eastern Missouri. The yield 
of the Upper Mines reached its culminating point about 1845 ; and 
in 1862 it naA fallen off to about 16,000 tons. That of the Missouri 
mines also fell off, so far as the south-eastern district was concerned, 
but the loss was* more than compensated by^ discoveries of ore in 
south-western Missouri, and lafor in the adjacent State of Kansas. 
The production of all these districts (the lead of which contains but a 
trace of silver) for the years 1880-1 884 is given by Mr E. A. Caswell 
as follows:— 24,700 tons in 1880, 27,470 in 1881, 25,900 in 1882, 
19,800 in 1883, and n,667 in 1884. A considerable wrtion of the 
recent^ rene\ted activity in the Misf^uv mines is duo to the in- 
creaseau^lization of the zinc ores associated with the galena. The 
numerous lead ^ines opened and worked in various States in the 
Appalachian region, from Maine to North Carolina, have nearly 
all proved •unsuccessful. Yet, on the whole, the country lias 

largely increased its product — • result due, chiefly, to the dis- 
covery and successful working of various lead ores containing 
silver in sufficient quantity to pay for separation, in several of the 
Oordill^n States and Territories. The total yiel<^wa8 87,340 tons 
in 18807104,540 in 1881, 118,650 in 1882, 128,615 in 1888, 124,908 
• 
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in 1884, 115,646 in 1885, distributed in 1883-84 as follows (Table 
XV.):- 


1 1883. ; 1884. 


1883. 

1884. 

Utah... 

25.000 

6.350 

63.000 
4,500 

5.350 

25,000 
3,670 
56,400 
6,250 : 
6,700 : 

New Mexico 

Ai'ixonii 

2,100 

1 ,500 
10,300 

1 190 

5,350 

2,400 

1,420 

17,567 

220 

Colomdn 

MuiUMno. 

Idaho 

California 

Mlg.slwljipl Valley.... 
Virgluiu ...j 




To the non-metallic mineral substances mined or quarried in the 
United States, apart from coal and petroleum, which have been 
already considered, only very brief i-eference can here be made. 

The value of the lime and building-stone used in the country in 
1885 was, for each of these articles, at least as great as that of the 
petroleum. Coal alone constitutes nearly seven -tenths of tlie value 
of the non-metallic minerals mined, and coal, petroleum, building- 
stone, and lime together make up almost nineteen-twentieths of 
the same total. Other importanit articles are— salt (value $4,825,845 
in 1885), cement ($3,492,500), phosphate - rock ($2,846,064), and 
limestone for flux in iron manufacturo ($1,694,666). 

The utilization of the brine springs of New York and Virginia Salt, 
was begun towards the end of the last century, and has become ex- 
tensively developed. To this development has been added that of 
similar saline rosoutces in Ohio and Michigan. Previous to this, 
however, some salt had been made by the evaporation of sea-water 
at points along the coast, and o.s])ecially in tno neigh^urhood of 
Massachusetts Bay ; and tlie census of 1880 showed still six estab- 
lishments of this kind in existence, producing nearly 10,000 busliels 
of salt per annum. In California the evajjoration of sea-water has 
attained some imprtance (884,443 bushels in 1880), the climatic 
conditions being much more favourable than along the northern 
Atlantic. A very small amount of .salt was also made on the Florida 
coast. There are various lakes and partially or wholly dried-up 
beds of former lakes in the Cordillorau region, which are capable 
of furnishing a large quantity of salt, and some of these have been 
worked to a limited extent for use in metallurgy. By fa;- the larger 
portion of the salt manufactured in the United States comes from 
the evaporation of brine, obtained l>y boring. The produce of the 
four brine-producing States (in bushels of 66 lb) is given os follows 
in the census report for 1880 .-—Michigan, 12,425,885 ; New York, 
8,748,203 ; West Virginia, 3,105,833; Ohio, 2,650,301; total, 
26,929,722; total proauction of all the States, 2^,800,298. The 
New York salt region is in the centre of the State, near Symeuse. 

The brine is obtained in a detrital deposit, varying in size from the 
coarsest gravel to the finest sand, which lills depre.s8ions in the 
Onondaga or Salina shales, to the depth in places of 800 or 400 
feet. These shales are of Upper Silurian ago. No rock-salt has 
boon struck by boring ; but farther west, at various points in New 
York, Canada, and Michigan, the presence of lai^e bodie.s of salt 
has been proved by the aid of the diamond drill. As yet, however, 
this source of supply has only been utilized to a limited extent. 

The salt of Michigan comes from several distinct geological horizons. 

The uppermost one is in the Coal-measures, the next lower in the 
Lower Carboniferous, and the lowest in the Onondara or Salina 
salt group, the salt-bearing formation of New York. It is only in 
the last-named formation that rock-salt has been found in Michigan, 
namely, at Bay City, on Sag^inaw Bay, where, at a depth of 2086 
feet, a bed of salt 115 feet in thickness was bored through. In 
the Saginaw valley salt can be produced more cheaply than any- 
where else ih the country ; the business of salt-making is asso- 
ciated with that of sawing lumber, and the refuse of the saw-mills 
feeds the fires under the salt-pans. 

The following table (XVI.) shows the value of the metallic pro- 
ducts of the United States for the years 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1886, 
as reported by the chief of the Division of Mining Statistics of the 
United States Geological Survey ♦ 



1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Pig-iron 

Silver 

Gold 

Copper 

•Ixiaa 

Zinc 

Mercury 

Nickel 

Antimony 

Platinum 

Aluminium 

• • 

n06,330,420 

40.800.000 

32.500.000 
16,038,091 
12,624,550 

3,646,620 

1,487,042 

309,777 

12,000 

600 

8t>l,9]0,200 

46,200,000 

30,000,000 

18,064,807 

12,322,719 

3,811,100 

1,258,6.82 

62,920 

600 

875 

♦73,761,624 

48.800.000 

80.800.000 
18,106,162 
10,587,042 

8,422,707 

936,827 

48,412 

450 

1,350 

♦64,712,400 

51,600,0M 

81,801,()b0 

18,292,09(1 

10,469,48r 

8,589,856 

979,189 

191,768 

, ’* 187 

2,660 

♦219,755,109 

♦203,110,859 

♦186,414,074 

♦181,580,365 


The value of the iron h the spot value ; that of the gold and^ 
silver the coining value ; that of the cop|)er, lead, and zinc the 
value at New York; and that of the mercury the* value at San 
Francisco. p 

The total values of the mineral products of tlie United StAtes 
for the same years are retimie<l on the same authority? as Bmou|it« 
ing respectively to $285,461,580, $249,049,889, $226,JID0,674, and 
$246,931,991. (J. D. W..) V 

Y\nr — in^ 
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Population. 

Growth The population of the English colonies in North America was at 
of the no time definitely ascertained. In hi.s History of the Constitution^ 

popiila- Mr G. T. Curtis presents a table showing the estimated numbers 

tioii. in the several States as that used by the “ Federal Convention” of 

1787. By this the aggregate population is put at 2,781,000. By 
the first census of tlio United States, however, taken in 1790, the 
population was ascertained to be then 3,929,214. The second census, 
in 1800, showed a population of 5,308,483 ; and the third, that 
- of 1810, showed another prodigious advance, the register rending 
Watson’.s 7,239,881. An important prediction in the history of population 
predic- is that of Elkanah Watson, of New York, who in 1815 undcr- 

tions, took to project the population of the United States from 1820 to 

1900. The following are his figures for the period 1820 to 1850 
(Table I.), in comparison with the actual results of the successive 
enumerations 



1820. 

1830. 

1840, 

1850. 

Watson 

9,f>2r.,734 

9,633,822 

12,8.33,64.') 

12,866,020 

17,116,526 

17,069,463 

23,185,368 

The census 

2:i;i9i;876 

Watson’.H error 

-8,088 

-n2,:i75 

-f 47, 073 

-6,508 


No similar series of statistical predictions ever attained such a 
degree of verification, or commanded equal interest or admiration. 
But quite as remarkable as the fulfilments of the earlier estimates 
have been the failures in the later ones, as shown by the corre- 
sponding figures for 1860 to 1900 (Table 11.): — 



1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

Wataon 

Cannna 

31.75:1,824 

31,443,321 

42,328,4:12 

38,558,:;71 

56,450,241 

50,155,783 

77,206,989 

100,355,985 

Watson’s error. 

-f 310, 503 

+3,770,061 

+6,294,458 


• 


Condi- Watson’s e.stirnatea came so true during the earlier decades be- 
Uons of cause of the remarkable steadiness of the conditions then controlling 
increase, population. In 1790 there were about 600,000 white families in 
the United States. Speaking broadly, there were few very rich, 
and, except from the effects of intemperance or the premature death 
of the breadwinner, there were few very poor. Food was abundant. 
Both social traditions and the religious beliefs of the people en- 
couraged fecundity. The country enjoyed domestic tranmiillity. 
All this while, too, the land was but partially settled. Mechanical 
labour was scarce, and even upon the farm it was difficult to com- 
mand hired service, almost the only farm labourers down to 1850, 
in the north, being young men who went out to work for a few' 
years to get a little ready money to marry upon. The conditions 
recited are such as Yvould allow population to expand without re- 
striction. The change that was inevitable came between 1840 and 
1850. That the reduction in the birth-rate coincided with a cause 
which w'as regarded as certain to quicken the increase of population, 
namely, the introduction of a vast body of fresh peasant blood from 
Europe, affords another instance in proof that, even in this matter 
of population, moral are far more potent than physical causes. 

The accessions between 1840 ami 1850 from Ireland'^and Germany 
were enormous, the total immigration rising to 1,713,251 against 
599,125 during the decade preceding, and against only 143,439 from 
1820 to 1830. And those people came in condition to breed with 
unprecedented rapidity, under the stimulus of an abundance, in 
‘ regard to food, shelter, and clothing, such as the most fortunate 
of them had never known. Yet, in spite of these accessions, the 
population of the country realized a slightly smaller proportion of 
gain than when the foreign arrivals were almost insignificant. 

The change which produced this falling off from the traditional 
rate of increase, namely, about 3 per cent, per annum, was that from 
th’e simplicity of the early times to comparative luxury, involving 
c rise in the standard of living, the multiplication of artificial neccr- 
.sities, the extension of a paid domestic service, the introduction 
of women into factory labour. For a time the retardation of the 
normal rate of increase among the native population was concealed 
from view by the extraordinary immigration. During the decado 
1850 to 1^60 the foreip arrivals rose to the enormous total of 
2,579,580, till it came about that almost one-seventh oT the popula- 
tion of the country consisted of jiersons born abroad. And among 
.this class no influence was yet exerted in restriction of population. 
Yet in spite of the arrival of 4,292,831 foreigners between 1840 and 
1860, of whoM 3,500,000 survived at the latter date, having had 
three (perhaps four) million children born to them on the sou, the 
census returns of I860 showed a falling off from Watson’s predic- 
ti(^ of 31(^508. At the time that prediction was made (1815) 
tli4i arrivali^at ports of the United States had averaged about 6000 
..per annum. Had the reinforcement from the outside been enhanced 
* • 


only proportionally to the increase within, the figures for 1860 
would have found Watson’s estimate wrong by several millions. 

The ten years from 1860 to 1870 witnessed the introduction of 
now force operating to bring down tlie rate of national increase, 
namely, the war of secession. The superintendept of the ninth 
census, 1870, presented a computation of the effects pf thif cause, — 
first, through direct losses, by wounds or disease, oitl^er iiw actual 
service of the army or navy, or^n a brief tfrm folio v^ng discharge; 
secondly, through the retardation of Ihe rate of increase in the 
coloured element, due to the privations, exposures, and excesses 
attendant upon emancipation ; thirdly, through the check given to 
immigration by the existence of war, the fear of conscription, and 
the apprehension abroad of results prejudicial to, the national 
welfare. The aggregate effect of all thc9o causes was estimated 
as a loss to the population of 1870 of 1,765,000. Finally, the tem- 
porary reduction of the birth-rate, Consequent upon the wit|jdfawal 
of perhaps one-fourth of the natural militia (males eff 18 to 44 years) 
during two-fifths of the decade, may bo esthnated at perhaps three- 
quarters of a million. From those computations^'t woilld appear 
that, had the war of 1861-65 not broken out, th# population of 1870 
would still, in spite of accessions from abroad and of the quickened 
fecundity of the newly arrived elemeinJji, have shown a large de- 
ficiency from the numbers estimated by Watson. • 

The tenth census put it beyond doubt that ccoijoipic and social 
forces had been at^vork, reducing the rate of«Huiltiplication. iTho 
ascertained population of 1880 was 50,155,/83, against the estimated 
56,450,241. Yet no war had intervened; the industries of the 
laml had flourished ; the advance in accumulated wqalth haifbeen 
beyond all precedent ; immigration had increased to 2,944^W6 for 
the decade. It is hazardous to speak of theTuture ; but the mos^,. 
reasonable computation which can at present be nmde lixdS the 
)opulation of 1900 at about eighty millions, or twenty millions 
ess than the estimate of Watson. ^ 

The achievement of independence found the people of the United Geo- 
Statos owning the entire country between the Gulf and the Grjjjjj^raphical 
Lakes, excepting only Florida, as far to the west as the Mississippi ; process 
but the actual settlements were, with a few minor exceptions, con- of 
fined to a narrow strip of territory along the Atlantic shore, The national 
depth of settlement, from the coast inland, varied greatly, ranging growth, 
from what would be involved in the mere occupation of the shore See Plato* 
for fishing purposes to a body of agricultural occupation extending VTI. 
back to the base of the groat Atlantic chain, 

If- we trace the western boundary of the body of continuous 
settlement at that time, we find, beginning at the north-east, 
sparse settlements extending along the entire seaboard to the New 
Hampshire lino. The soutliern two-thirds of Nwv Hampshire and 
nearly all Vermont were thinly covered by population. Reaching 
New York, the line of population branchcu off front the Hudson, 
north of the Mohawk, ihe westward tide flowing through a broad 
gap between the Adirondacks and the Catskills, which c'Anstitutes 
the northernmost of four main paths along which migration has 
historically taken place. Spreading* over central New ^Tork, 
population liad already covered the valley of the Mohawk and the 
region of the interior lakes. In Pennsyhania pojmlation had 
spread north-westward, occupying not only tho Atlantic plain but 
also, with sparse settlements, the re^on traversed by the numeriJus 
parallel ridges of the eastern portion of the Appalachians. ^We 
omit, for the moment, consideration of. tho settlements around tho 
junction of the Allegheny &d tho Monongahcla rivers, represent-* 
ing an overflow through the second of the four great channels of 
population,— that, namely, wliich crosses southern Pennsylvania, 
western Maryland, and northern Virginia, parallel to gnd along the 
course of the upper Potomafc. Omitting then this, which we may 
term the Pittsburgh group, we find, in Virginia, that sparse settle- 
ments had in 1790 extended westward beyond the Blue Ridge, and 
into what is now West Virginia, on tho western slop^ of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, while another narrow tongue of population had 
penetrated south-westwards, down to the head *of the Tennessee 
river, in tho great Appalachian vaHoy, having found out tho third 
of the four main channels alluded to. IrfNew Carolina settlement 
was still limited by the base of the Appalachians. Georgia was ns 
yet, owing to tho presence of Indian tribes,* only occupied to tho 
depth of about two counties along the Sayannah river. The re- 
servations of the Red Mim still prevented population from rnoving 
westward along the fourtn 5f the great natural paths alluded to,— 
namely, that around the southern end of tho Appalachian chain. 

In the preceding rapid survey of the new nation four groups 
have been omitted,— tne first, the Pittsburgh group, in sotith- 
western Pennsylvania ; the second, tho smallest, in West Virginia, 
upon the Ohio and Kanawha rivers ; the third, and by far t^e 
largest, in northern Kentucky, upon the Ohio riv'6r, comprising 
about 11,000 square miles ; and tne fourth upon the Cumberland 
river, in Tennessee. The existence of these outlying ^upa of 
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population in 1790 boro witness to the daring and even reckless 
courage of the American pioneer. 

1790. In addition there were in 179ft a score or more of small posts 
or incipient settlements, mainly of French origin, scattered over 
what was then an almost unbroken wilderness. Among these were 
Detroit, Vincennes, Kaskaskia, Prairie Du Chien, Machinac, and 
, Green Bay. The entire settled area at the first census is computed 
to have licen ^39,935 square miles, which, witli an aggregate j)opu- 
lation of 3,929, 2H, would yi(dd an average density of 16 '4 persona 
to the sfj[uaro*milA The centre of population, as that phrase is 
commonly jtnderatood, rested east of Ilaitimore. 

1800. The censut of 1800*8ly)wed a/total settled area computed at 
305,708 sfluare miles, including all outlying tracts. As tne popn- 
,lation hau risen to 5,308,483, tne average density of .sottlment had 
become 17*4. The centre of population had moved 41 miles wost, 
along the 89th parallel of latitude. 

1810. The map %f iMO shows a vast change, owing to the acquisition of 
Louisiana from France* tho settled area was 407,945 square miles, 
which, with an ascertained pomilation of 7,239,881, gave an average 
of 17 persons to tho square imle. It is remarkable that the Ameri- 
can people, in dearly doubling their numbers between 1790 and 1810, 
only increased tho averfigo density of settlement from 16*4 to 17*7. 
At tho litter date we find tho hills of western New York now 
almost entirely covered with population, which lias spread along 
Uio southern shore of Lake Erie, well over into Ohio, cHccting a 
junction with the provioiisjy existing body of .settlement about the 
forks of the Ohio. Tho occupation of that river has become com- 
plete from ite «(mrce to its mouth, with the exception of small 
gap* below the cntBince of the Tennessee. The early Kentucky 
settlements have expan^lccl in every direction, until almost tho 
entiup State is covered, aIiUo that body of population has been 
extendgfl southward.s to the Toniiesseo, in what is now northern 
Alabifma. In Georgia settlement is still hold back by the presence 
[ i^«>f tho Creek and Oltorokee Indians, although a treaty with the 
fornftr tribe* in 180‘i has opened up [lortions of tho State, which 
ha%(B been eagerly occujiied. In Ohio the movements of popula* 
tion northvjj^rd from tho river of that name and westward from 
Pennsylvania have carried forward tho lino of settlement, until it 
e. {i^nprisca two-thirds of the State. Michigan and Indiana, still Terri- 
tories, remain virgin soil, with the exception of n little strip around 
Detroit, and a small area in tho south-western part of Indiana. St 
Louis has boon transferred, by tho purchase of Louisiana, from a 
foreign jurisdiction to that of the United States, and has become an 
important centre of population, settlements having spread from it 
northward to above the mouth of tho Missouri, and southward, 
along the Mississippi, to the mouth of the Ohio. At the month of 
the Arkansas is found a similar body of population. Looking 
still farther south, settlements are observed in tho newly organized 
Territory of Orleans, extending across the Mississippi to its left 
bank, and reaching up to the site of Vicksburg. 

1820. In 1820, at the fourtti census, tho population ha<l become 9,633,822; 
the area of s'ettlement had reached 588,717 square miles, yielding 
an average density of 18*9. The ett'oet of the westward movement 
during the decade had been to move tho centre of population 60 
miles, still on the 89th parallel. 

1830. • Ii^ 1830 tho area of setthmciit was 632,717 S([uaro miles, yielding, 

with an aggregate population of 12,866,020, an average den.sity of 
20*3. Tho centre of ^)opulatioii had passed westward only 30 miles, 
the energies of the piopio having been given largely to filling up 
already included areas. Tho most noticeable changes are in 
the south. In Georgia the scttlomonts have spread westward, acros.s 
the entire breadth of the State, whcri^they have struck against the 
* barrier of the diminished Creek reservation. Stopped at this point, 
they have moved ilownwards into the south-west corner of the State, 
and over the boundary line into Florida, recently acquired from 
Spain. N(^ general advance isjto bo noted in Mississippi, owing 
to the continuecf presence of the Choctaw and Cliickosaw nations. 
The Alabama group has widened and deepened, until perhaps two- 
thirds of tho State is covered. In Mississippi the chief growth has 
been through a broad belt, up the river of the same name, reaching 
to the present site of Kansas City. Population has progressed north- 
ward in Illinoi.s,* until more than half the State is covere<l ; while 
Indiana and Ohio have ffreatlf reduced their vacant aims. 

1840. The settled area of J840 was 807,292 square miles; the pojm- 
lation 17,069,453, the average density 21*1. The centre of 
population liad mof^ed 55 miles, almost exactly duo west. The 
most marked change during tlio ten years had been in Georgia, 
Alabyna, arfd Mi.ssissippi, wlienco Uie-Indian tribe.s— Cherokees, 
Creeks, -Chickasaws, and Choctaw.s— bad been removed to the 
Indian ^errittiry. Now, at la.st, we see population taking tho 
southernmost of the four westorn routes of migration,— that round 
tlie loweripnft of the Appalachian chain. In northern Illinois, the 
Sac and Fox and Pottawatamieftribes having been removed to the 
^ndian Territory, their ^untry has been promptly taken up ; and 
we now find settlements carried over the whole extent of Indiana 
andJllinois, and northwards across Michigan an^Wisconsin, as far 
as the 43d parallel. Population has passed the Mississippi into 
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Iowa Territory, and occupies u broad belt up and down that stream. 

In Missouri the settlements have spread northwards from the Mis- 
souri river nearly to the boundary of the State, and in tho opposite 
direction until they cover most of the southern portion, making 
connexion with the settlements in Arkansas. Population has largely 
increased in Florida ; but the soutliorn portion of the State remains 
unoccupied, owing to tho hostility of the Seminole Indians. 

Between 1840 and 1850 tho limits of the United States liad been 18i>0. 
gi'eatly extended by the annexation of Texas and tho territory ceded 
by Mexico in the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, these acquisitions 
embracing an area larger than the original area of the United State.s 
as defined by the treaty of 1783. Tno frontier of population now 
rests on the Mi.ssouri through a great north and south extent; and 
this date thus marks tho natural division of the history of popula- 
tion in the United States into two parts. Tho map of 1860 does* 
indeed show a few settlomeiils on the newly acquired Pacific coast, 
sparsely covering perhaps 30,000 square iiiilc.s, with mining camps 
from a few weeks to a year old, comprising in all about 100,000 
souls. But these small and distant groups may, in a survey like 
the present, be disregardeil. In this great journey of the English 
race to tho Missouri we have seen the population increase from 
8,929,214 to 23,191,876 ; the 8ettle<l area has increased from 
239,986 square miles to 979,249. Tho territory of the United 
States has grown, through purchase and war, from 827,844 to 
2,980,961 square miles. The original thirteen States have become . 
thirty. The centre of population has moved westward, during sixty 
years, over tho space of 276 mile.s. notwithstanding the deepening 
of agricultural settlement in tho older portions of tho country and 
the growth of large commercial towns upon tho seaboard, which 
have raised the average density to 23*7 persons to the square mile. 

In 1860 the population of the Pacific coast settlements (about I860. 
100,000 in 1850) had risen to about 620,000, covering sparsely 
about 100,000 square miles. In tho east tbo great fact observed 
is the extension of settlement, for the first time, lieyond the lino 
of tho Missouri. Tho movement up the slope of the great plains 
lias begun. Into Kansas aud Nebraska, especially tbo former, 
settlors are pouring rapidly, under the inmieiice of tho fierce 
struggle which is being wnged to determine the political character 
of those Territories. Population lias reached even beyond the 97th 
meridian. In tlie soutli Texas has filled up still more rapidly, 
its extreme settlements reaching to tho lOOlli meridian. The 
small groups about Bt Paul, in Minnesota, Imve spread in all 
directions, after forming a broad band of union with tho main 
body of population, down tbo line of tho Mississippi. In Iowa 
j)opulation has crept steadly north-westward, along the course of 
the drainage, until tho State is nearly covered. Following up the 
Missouri, settlors have crossed into the souih-eastorn corner of the 
j)roscnt Territory of Dakota. In Wisconsin the settlements have 
moved at least one degree farther north. In tho upper j)enin8ula 
of Michigan tho little settlements which appeared in 1850, in the 
upper region around Keweenaw Point, have extended and increased 
in density as that mining region has developed in importance. 

The hitherto unsettled regions in southern Missouri, nortli-eastern 
Arkansas, and north-western Mississippi have become sparsely 
covered. The entire occupied area of 1860 is 1,194,754 square miles ; 
the population is 31,443,321, and the average density 26*6. Tho 
centre has moved 81 miles westward since 1850. • 

The year 1870 found tho nation undivided, with an aggregate 1870. 
population of 38,658,371, occupying 1,272,239 square miles, the 
average denSity being 30*3. The new Cordilleran and Pacific coast 
settlements, beyond the 100th meridian, comprising about 1,000,000 
souls, occupying about 120,000 square miles, have arranged them- 
selves, ru<lely, in three longitudinal belts. Tho most oasteri*of 
these lies in central Colorado, New Mexico, and Wyoming, and 
along the eastern base of tho Itocky Mountains. Population was* 
first largely attracted thither in 1869 and 1860 by the discowry of 
mineral deposits, and has been rctaiued there by tho richness of 
tho soil and tho abundance of water for irrigation. The second 
bolt is that of Utah, settled by the Mormons. This community 
ditlors radically in character from other Rocky Mountain settle- 
ments, being e-ssentially agricultural, tho mining industries having 
theeii discountenanced as tending to fill their “ Promised Ijaud” wkh 
Gentile adventurers. Tlie settlements here in 1870 extended from 
southern Idaho southward, through central Utah, into northern 
Arizona. With the exception of the two considerable towns of 
Ogden and Salt Lake, they consisted mainly of scattered hamlets 
ai^d small villages, around which were grouped the farms of the 
several coHimunities. The third belt is that in the Pacific States 
and Territories, extending from Wasliington Territoiy southward 
to southern California, and eastward to the systems of “Sinks,” ») 
called, in western Nevada. This highly complicated body of popu- •* 
lation owes its existence to the mining iuaustry,* Beginning in 
1849, it has grown through successive funeral discoveries, although 
more than one of its chief seats in earlier days have long since b(*omo 
deserted camps, more dreary even than before the whj^e man oamc. 
Latterly the value of this region to the agriculturist 1^ been ricog- 
I nized, and the occupations of the inhabitants are undergoinjf^ 
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marked change. These three longitudinal belts comprised nine- 
tenths of the population of 1870 whicdi was west of the general 
frontier line. The remainder were scattered about in the valleys 
and on the mountains of Montana, Idaho, and Arizona, in military 
posts, in isolated mining camps, and on cattle ranches. 

In the east the traditional westward movement proceeded at less 
than its usual rate during 1860-70. Whereas the centre of popu- 
lation moved 81 miles in 1850-60, it accomplished a journey of only 
42 miles in the succeeding decade. In part this was due to the dis- 
couragement of pioneer enterprise by tne state of war, portions of 
the frontier being involved in Indian hostilities, or becoming the 
scene of gnorilla atrocities, all the way from Minnesota to Arizona; 
in part, to the absori>tion into the army of the restless portion of 
the population which had been wont to load the race in opening up 
' new regions. In larger part, however, it was due to the prodigious 
growth, under the artificial encouragement afforded by war, of the 
manufacturing industries of the east. Nevertheless, in southern 
Minnesota population had gone to the boundary of the State, and 
had poured up the Big Sioux river in south-eastern Dakota; Iowa 
had become entirely occupied ; through Kansas and Nebraska popu- 
lation had moved westward, following, in general, the courses of 
the larger streams and of the newly coustnuded Pacific railroads. 

1880. The tenth census (1880) disclosed a population of 60,166,783. 
The first thing which strikes one is the vast extent of territory 
brought under occupation for the first time. The settled area has 
risen sharply to 1,569,570 square miles, so that, with nearly twelve 
millions added to the population, the average density of settlement 
has only increased from 30‘3 to 32. The settlements in the Cordil* 
leran regions and on the Pacific show enormous accessions of occu- 
pied territory. In the east we note changes which are far greater in 
absolute importance, though less conspicuous in comparison with 
the extent of previously existing settlement. In Kansas and Ne- 
braska a broad tide has spread westward over the plains, annexing 
vast tracts before unoccupied. At several points the pioneer line 
has reached the boundary of the Humid Region, so that further 
extension must hereafter be governed by the supply of water in the 
streams. Hence we already see the inincipal river marked by long 
ribbon-liko bands of population. In Minnesota and east Dakota the 
building of railroads and the remarkable wheat-jiroducing capa- 
bilities of the region have caused a rapid doveloiimcnt of popula- 
tion. Besides the agricultural ro^^ion of east Dakota, wo note the 
formation of a body of settlement in the Black Hills, in the south- 
west corner, the result of important discoveries of gold (leposits. 
In Wisconsin the unsettled area has rapidly decreased as railroad 
construction has advanced. In the upper peninsula of Michigan 
the copper and iron intero-sts, and the railroads which subserve them, 
have peopled a largo extent of territory. In the lower peninsula not 
only have settlements surrounded the head of the [)eninsiila, but 
there remains only a small body of unsettled lands in the interior, 
the vast pine forests having been swept away by the activity of the 
lumbering industry. In the south Texas has made great 8tride.s, 
through the extension of railroads and the development of the cattle 
and sheep interest. The unsettled an;a in the peninsula of Florida 
has decreased decidedly, while the vacant spaces heretofore seen 
along the upper coast of Florida and Louisiana have disappeared. 
The centre of population moved 58 miles westward between 1870 
' and 1880, making the total journey 457 miles since 1790. 

The following tables (III., IV.) show the distribution of popu- 
lation by drainage basins and according to altitude:— 


Popula- 
tion by 
drainage 
basins. 


Popul/i- 
tion ac- 
cord;..;, 
to alti- 
tude. 


Druinago Banin. 

Area In 
.‘Square Miles. 

Popnlatlo 

Total. 

n, 1880. 

Per .Sq. Mile. 

New Englajid ooubt 

r. 1,830 

.3,788,834 

012 

Middle Atlantic coast 

83,0-20 

0,240,897 

111-a 

Soutja Atlantic coast 

132,010 

4,114,568 

31-2 

Great I.ake8 

175,310 

5,684,147 

3-2-4 

Gulf of Mexico 

1,725,980 

25,884,117 

1 14-9 

Total Atlantic 

2,178,210 

48,717,293 

22-4 

Groat Basin 

•2-28.1.10 

227,107 

1-0 

Pacific Ocean 

619,240 

1,211, 383 

1-9 

" Total 

3,025,600 

50,15.'»,783 

16-6 


Heifflit above 
Sea-Level, in 
Feet. 


i IV'rCent. of 
I’oviilatlon 'InUl Poiuila- 
of the Group. 1 tlon within 
tlie Group. 


I’opulittion 
below cacli 
Contour. 


Per Cent, of 
Population 
below each 
Contour. 


0-100 

loo-Jloo 

600-1000 

1000-1500 

1500-2000 

2000-8000 

aooo^ooo 

4000-5000 
6000-6000 
€000-8000 i 

8000 and o^'r 


9,l.V2,206 

10,770,284 

19,024,320 

7,904,780 

1,878,716 

664,928 

128,644 

167,236 

271,817 

109,487 

77,871 


18-25 
21-48 
87 -93 
16-76 
3-76 
1-88 
•20 
•83 
•64 
•22 
•16 


9,152,296 

19.928.680 
38,962,900 

40.857.680 
48,736,396 
49,401,318 
40,6-29,862 
40,697,098 
49,968,416 
60,077,912 
50,1.W,783 


18-26 

89-78 

77-66 

93-42 

97- 17 

98- 60 

98- 76 

99- 09 
09-63 
99 86 

100 


From the latter table it appears that nearly one-fifth of the • 
inhabitants of the country lived oelow 100 feet, i.6., along the imme- 
diate seaboard and in the swaiypy alluvial regions of the south ; 
more than two-fifths lived below 600 feet, more than three-fourths 
below 1000 feet, while 97 i)er cent lived below 2000 feet Within 
the area below 600 feet is included nearly all that part of tlie 
population which is engaged in manufacturing, in the forei^ com- 
merce of the country, and in the culture of chtton, rice, yid sugar. * 

The interval between the 600 and the 1500 contours comprises the 
greater part of the prairie region and the grain-prodpeingaStates of 
the north-west Trtie mean elevation of the surface of^ the JJnited 
States is roughly computed at ^600 feet ♦ The mea^i 'elevation of 
the actual population of 1880 is estimated at 700 feet . 

At the date of the census of 1880 there wore 6,679, 9l3 persons Nativity 
residing in the United States who had been born in foreign lands, of the 
while at the same time there were 9,593,106 born in the United popula- 
States who were living in other States than those oj their birth, tion. 
Generally speaking, the migrations of natifes of the country have 
been, if not os usual directly along parallels of latitude, at least 
within the immediate zones of the^individuals thus seeking, new 
homes. Historically the statistics of the foreign elements are 
very incomplete. For only four censuses 850-80) has the place 
of birth been returned in the enumeration of inli|bitaiils. From 
1850 backwards to 1820 we have only tables fConijjIled from the 
passenger lists of vessels bringing in emigrants, data notoriously 
imperfect. Prior to 1820 there are onl^v scraps of evidence. The 
following tables (V., VI.) sliow the arrivals at United States ports 
from 1820 to 1860 by decades, and the total population and total 
number of persons af foreign birth, with the pwoporiions subsiJi^ing 
between the two, at each of tho four censuses taken .since this class 
of statistics began to bo collected : — * 



Total. 

F torn 
Germany. 

From * 
Brit^h Isles. 

Fronf (ifclier 
Countries. 

1820-30 

18.30-40 

1840-60 

161,000 

599,000 

1,713,000 

§11 

00 

CO 

1 

«2,000 

283,000 

1,048,000 

r 61,0dt 

164,000 

230,00(r 



Total 

Persons of 

Per Cent. 


Population. 

Foreign Blrtl 

. of Foreign. 

I860 

23,191,876 

2,244,60*2 

1 9-68 

18G0 

31,448,321 1 

4,138,697 

1 18-16 

1870 

88,658,871 

6, 667, -229 

1 14-44 

1880 

60,156,783 

6,679,943 

j 13*82 


Tho foreign-born have settled mainly between the 38th and 45th 
degrees of latitude ; more than two- thirds of them are found between 
the skh and 43d degrees. 

The following table (Vlf.) shows the proportion per 10,000 of 
tho natives of the foreign countries named 



18.50. 

1860. 

187a 

1880. 

Born in England and Wales 

l,H7f 

1,154 

1,1*24 ® 

1,117 

„ Ireland 

4,286 

3,893 

3,333 

•• 2,776 

„ Scotland 

314 

262 

‘263 

'256 

„ Germany 

2,601 

3,083 

3,037 

2,944 

„ France 

241 

f 266 

209 

160 ‘ 

„ British America 

668 

604 

886 

1,074 

„ Sweden and Norway 

80 

176 

434 

1 660 

All other foreigners 

446 

668 

724 

» 

1 I.IH 


The occupations most affected by foreigners will appear fronutfie 
following table (VIIL), in which the units represent thousands:— 


Persons born In 

Engaged 
In all 
Occupa- 
tions. 

• 

In Agri- 
culture. 

Personal 
or Pro- 
fessional 
Service. 

Trade and 
Transpoi-t- 
ation. 

Manu- 
facturing, 
Mechanical, 
and Mining 
Industries. 

United States 

13,897 

'' 6,868 

3,076 

1,862 

2,611 

Germany 

1,033 

293 

218 

162 

866 

Ireland 

979 

140 

416 

188 

284 

Great Britain 

467 

104 

80 

56 P 

m 

Sweden and Norway 

206 

92 1 

53 

16 

46 

British America 

361 1 

78 

91 

33 

164 


In the following table (IX.) a fevfof th^more important single 
occupations are selected for a further comparison : — 



Germany. 

Ireland. 

Great 

Briticin. 

— 

Sweden 

and 

Norway. 

British 

America. 

Agricultural labourers. 

48 

24 

16 

28 

1 21 

Farmers and planters 

283 

108 

83 

*38 

61 

Boot and shoe makers. 

28 

17 

7 

3 

8 

Textile operatives 

9 

89 

82 

1 

44 < 

Domestic sevvanta 

43 

122 

19 

W • 

2*2 

In Iron and steel works 

9 

r 17 

10 

1 

2 

l.<abourers 

114 

226 

. SI 

28 

60 

Miners 

10 

26 

'■ 47 

1 . 

6 * 

Railroad employes 

10 

38 

7 

6 

6 

Traders and dealev** 

60 

32 

17 

2 
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The Question of the deCTee to which foreign elements have con- 
tributed to the romarkablo growth of population in the United 
States has formed the subject of » much discussioni In 1870 an 
•important step towards the obtaining of adequate statistical data 
for the solution of the problem was made by ascertaining, in addition 
to the number of persons born abroad, the number having a foreign- 
, born fatJlier or mother, or both. From this count it appeared that, 
while th<#e were (1) 6,567,229 persons resident in the United States 
who were born, in •other countries, there were (2) 10,521,233 who 
had a foreign fathef, (3) 10,105,627 who liad a foreign inothor, (4) 
9,734,146 had both parents (preign, and (5) 10,892,016 who 
had one or b^th parents {oreign.i* Another and importont step 
was takei^in 1880, when the census oflfioo obtained the means of 
•determining the number of persons one or both of whoso parents 
had been ^ru in each spocitiod foreign country. From this 
enumeration it appeared that, while there were then in the United 
States (1) 6, #79,943 persons who had themselves been born abroad, 
there were (2) 14,349,8f0 who had a foreign father, (3) 13,585,080 
who had a foreign mother, (4) 13,011,646 who had both parents 
foroigik and 14,922,744 who had one or both parents foreign. 
In addition tc> the above were found 83,252 i)cr8ons, themselves 
born abroad, but of parents native to the United States. This 
would malce th« total number of persons born abroad, and of per- 
sons of foreign prt-entage, 14,9.65,996. This aggregate was dis- 
tributed as follows among the (diiof nationalities (Table X.) : — 


Persons having Irish fathers„...% 

„ • Gennun ,, 

„ British 

„ Scondlniwiun fathers , 

• „ British Atnerlcan futiiers 

„ fathers born other foreign countries than those 

specified 

• „• native fathers and foreign niothcis 

Forel^f»er8ona,*having both parents native........ 


4, 529,. 123 
4,888,842 
2,039,808 
035,40.1 
939,247 

1,321,485 

573,434 

33,2.12 


^ • Total 14,955,096 

PursAs having Irish mothers 4,448,421 

„ Geiman ” 4,657,620 

• „ British „ 1,700,200 

,, t Scandinavian mothers 631,309 

,, British American mothers 031,408 

„ mothers born In foreign countries other than those 

‘ specified 1,226,113 

„ native mothers and foreign fatliers 1,337,664 

Foreign persons, having both parents native 33,252 


ToUl 14,955,996 

Comparing these results with the total number of persons from 
each specified foreign country resident in the United States, wo find 
that, tor every 1000 persons living in the United States who were 
born in Ireland, there were in 1880 2442 who liad an Irish father, 
2387 who had an Irish mother ; for every 1000 persons born in 
Germany there were 2488 who had a Geniiaii father, 2306 who had 
a German mother ; for every 1000 persons born in Great Britain 
there were 2223 who had a British father, 1941 who had a British 
mother ; for’ every 1000 person-s born in Sweden or Norway there 
were 1690 ^vho liad a Swedish or Norwegian father, 1671 who had a 
Swediah*or Norwegian mother ; for every 1000 persons born in 
British America there were 1310 who liad a British American 
fVjtlmr, 1292 who had a British American mother. 

Tneso ratios do not accurately represent the comparative fecundity 
of the foreign popuktion, unless reference be had to the periods of 
time during which the several elements have respectively formed 
ah important part of thu population of the United States. Tho 
fact that for every 1000 jiersons born in Ireland there were in 1880 
2442 persons (including of course the Ji 000 mentioned), who had an 
' Irish father, while for every 1000 British Americans there wore only 
1310 who had a British American father, would seem to indicate 
that the Irish arc vastly more prolific than the British Americans. 
The disproportion is, however, mainly duo to tho fact that the Irish 
residents have liVed in tho country fo# a very much longer period of 
time than the British Americans. Thus, of every 10,000 foreigners 
in the United States in 1850, 4286 were Irish, while only 668 were 
British AmA-icans. In 1880, out of every 10,000 foreijgners, only 
2776 were Irish, 1074 were British Americans. Again, it will have 
been noted that,* in every case mentioned, there are more of persons 
having a foreign father than%f persons hai^ng a foreign mother. 
This is true regarding ®ach nationality, not only for the country, 
but for (^ch State, and is duo to the fact that immigration is pre- 
dominantly of male!. • 

The The first census (1790) showed the number of coloured persons to 

coloiired be 7^,208, the coloured element thus instituting a larger propor- 
race. tion of ^le population than ever after, 19*8 per cent. By 1800 
the coloured Aement had increased absolutely to 1,002,037, being 
a gain per cent, of 32*32, but had declined relatively to 18*9 per 

1 Tho rcaler %rUl underatand that these sums are not to bo added together, as 
has been done in some statistical palKcations, yielding an aggregate somewhat 
Jarger than the entire popu^itlon of the United States at the time. No. 1 is 
included in No.*4» which is lAelf Included in both Nos. 2 and 8, which are In turn 
Included in No. 5, which is the outside statement of that portion of the population 
whov aembers were either themselves born abroad, or wfeu had either a father 
or mother bom abroad. 
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cent, of the entire population. By 1810 it had reached 1,877,808, 
a gain of 87 ’05 per cent, upon its own numbers in 1790 ; it had 
also advanced towards its former share of the population, being 19 
per cent, of the whole. By 1820 the number had risen to 1,771,666, 
a gain of 28*58 per cent, in ten years ; the share of this clement in 
the total population had sunk to 1 8*4 per cent. By 1830 the number 
had increased to 2,828,642, a gain of 81*44 per cent.; the ratio to 
the total population had sunk to 18*2. By 1840 the total numbers 
had risen to 2,878,648, a gain of 23*4 per cent. (10 *8 per cent, of 
the whole population). In 1850 the number was 8,638,808 (13*8 
of whole population), a pain of 26*62 per cent, in ten years. On 
tho threshold of the civil war in 1860 the number had risen to 
4,441,830 (14*1 per cent, of whole population), being a gain of 
22*06 per cent, in ten years, Tbo enumeration of tlie coloured ^ 
population in 1870 was sub.scquently proved to have been partial ’ 
and inaccurate in many parts of several Southern States. Tlie 
number returned was only 4,880,009 (12*7 per cent, of total popula- 
tion), a gain of only 9*86 per cent, in ten years. In 1880 the 
number was 6,580,793 (13*1 of the whole), an increase of 34*86 per 
cent, over 1870. 

The following table (XI.) summarizes the facts of gain per cent, 
within the coloured population by ten-, twenty-, and thirty-year 
periods, from 1790 to 1880: — 



CdloiiJcd 

Population. 

Per Cent, 
of Total 
Poptilaiion. 

Incrcaao per C(Mit. 

10 Years. 

20 Years. 

30 Years. 

1790 

757, *208 

19-3 

... 



1800 

1,002,0.37 

18*9 

.32-82 



1810 

1,377,808 

19 

37-0.1 

81 -90 


1820 

1,771,050 

18-4 

•28-58 

76-8 

183-97 

18:i0 

2,328,642 

18-2 

31-44 

09-01 

182*39 

1840 

2,873,048 

10-8 

‘23-4 

0*2-2 

108*66 

1860 

3,638,808 

18-3 

20-02 

60-20 

105 89 

18C0 

1 4,441,830 

1 141 

•22-00 

64-67 

I 90-74 

1870 

4,880,009 

12-7 

!)-86 

34-11 

09-82 

1880 

1 0,580,703 

i 

.34-85 

48-15 

80-85 



The coloured people, all but aii inconsiderable fraction, live 
between the 29th and 40tli degrees of latitude. In this respect, 
the foreign and tho coloured oTcments are largely complementary. 
Only between tho 38th and 40th parallels are both elements found 
in considerable numbers. In longitude tho coloured are much more 
widely spread than are tho foreigners. Again, the temperature and 
rainfall groups which contain one of these elements largely seldom 
embrace any considerable portion of the other. Thus, it appears 
that, while more than 87 per cent, of tho foreign-born live in 
regions having a mean annual temperature of 40® to 66® F., more 
than 93 per cent, of the coloured reside in regions having a mean 
annual temperature of 60® to 70°. In the region having a rainfall 
of about 60 inches annually, the coloured form no less than 48 per 
cent, of the total, and in the next grade 86*5 per cent., while in tho 
region having a rainfall of 50 to 55 inches more than half the in- 
haoitants are coloured. Where the rainfall is less than 45 inches 
tho coloured population falls below the average, in some cases very 
far below. Not less than 86 per cent, of the coloured are found 
within regions between 40 and 60 inches. The foreign population, 
on the other hand, is chiefly grouped in regions between 30 and 
60 inches, those regions containing nearly 86 per cent, of the * 
foreigii-bom. Further, only 14*10 per cent, of the foreign popula- 
tion live in tho regions raised 100 to 600 feet above the sea, while 
within those regions are found not loss tlian 44 *96 per cent, of the 
coloured population. 

The question of tho future of the coloured race in tho United 
States mainly depends on tho answer to a prior question, whether 
the fact of the concentration in so great a degree of this element^ 
upon the lands at once very hot and very moist, which has actnally 
taken place, is due to the superior attractions of cotton-plmnting 
in the past and even in the present, or rqiresents also tho special 
physiological aptitudes of the race. The enormous apparent 
I increase in this element during 1870 to 1880 led .some persons to 
I project a line of ascent which would, in a few generations, ^u.se 
1 the continent to be peopled almost entirely by members or tho 
♦African race. Such prodiction.s are as idle as were those of 
speedy extinction of the coloured population after the disnaraging 
but erroneous results of the census of 1870 were published. Inas* ^ 
much as twenty -year periods have, from the beginning, shown 
a steady successive decline in tho rate of increase, among the - 
coloured population (see Table XI.), it would seem that some 
positive rrason should be shown for anticipating any higher rate for 
the future than that of 64*57 for 1840-60. Such a rate of increase 
among the coloured people would steadily reduce the share of that 
element in tho population of the country, bringing its numbers up * 
to about ten millions in 1900 out of a not improAble population 
of eighty millions. Whether there ^ really room, economically 
speaking, for so large a coloured population, considering the limited 
area of the lands, already fairly well occupied, withiji which alone 
that race has any markeu advantage, over the whiti# by reason of 
their physiological adaptation to the climate, and considering 
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industrial advantages wliieh tl»c white race enjoy wherever the 
climate conditions are equally favourable, may be gravely doubted. 
Cities. The growth of city poi)ulations during the ninety years embraced 
by the ten successive censuses of the United States has been little less 
remarkable than the increase of population throughout the country 
as a whole. The following table {XII. ) gives the aggregate for 
cities of 8000 inhabitants and upwards from 1700 to 1880: — 


I’npulHtlon of 

1 rmifil SfHtcN. 

l^pnlution of 
Cltll'K. 

Ui'biui Populutioii ill 
cucli 100 of the Totul. 



131,472 

3-3 

IKOO 


210,873 

3-9 

JHIO 

7,‘23'J.H81 - 

3.'i(),920 

4-9 

isuo 


475,135 

4*9 


12,8(;(!,020 

'804,509 

6*7 

1840 

17,()«9,453 

1,453,994 

S-5 

is;.o 

2;], 191, 870 

2,897,580 

12*5 

iSfiO 

1 :tl,443,321 

5,072,256 

10 1 

1870 

38,.'i:)M,371 

8,071,875 1 

20-9 

1880 

.'.0,i:.,‘i,78.3 

11,318,547 

22-5 


In 1880 tluue were 280 cities with over 8000 inhahitants, and 
llie following twenty exceeded 100,000 : -New York, N.Y., 
1, 206,209; Philadelphia, Ua., 847,170; llrooklyn, N.Y., 566,663; 
Chicago, 111., 503,185 ; Boston, Mass., 362,839 ; St LouLs, Mo., 
.‘t'»0,518 ; Baltimore, Md., 332,313; Cincinnati, 0., 255,139; San 
Francisco, Cal., 233,959; New Orleans, La., 216,090; Cleveland, 
i)., 160,146; I’ittshurgh, Pa., 156,389; Bulfalo, N.Y., 155,134 ; 
Washington, D.C., 147,293; Newark, N..T., 136,508; Louisville, 
Ky., 123,758 ; .Jersey (’ity, N.J., 120,722 ; Detroit, Mich., 116,340; 
Milwaukee, Wis., 115,587 ; Providence, R. I., 104,857. 

'fhe urban population of the United States is predominantly 
sustaiiKid by manufactures and mecdiaiiical industry rather tlian 
by commerce. Taking for the purposes of this analysis the fifty 
largest cities, w’c have an aggregate of 3,083,172 workers, of whom 
32 per cent, arc engagt'd in personal and profe.ssional services, 24 
per cent, in trade and transportation, 43 per cent, in manufactures 
and mechanical industry, the remaining 1 per cent, being em- 
ployed ill agriculture, as nui.seryiuen, florists, market gardeners, 
&c. Of the total body of workers re})ortod 77 per cent, are males, 
23 females. Again, 3^ per cent, are under 16 years of ago, 3 per 
cent, arc over 60, 93^ per cent, are l)etween 16 and 60. 

The proportion of workers to population varies greatly in 
American cities, according to the industries pursued, according to 
the constituents of the ponulation, acconling to age and sex, and 
according to certain social causes affi'cting the employment of 
women and young children. 

Oecupa The American census took no account of the occunations of the 
tions people till 1850, when the occupations of the free male inhabitants 
of the over 15 years of age were ascertained. In 1860 the statistics were 
people, made to include the gainful occupations of free women as well, 
but the exclusion of tlie entire slave population from the account, 
together with defects of classiHoation duo to the inherent dilficulties 
of the work, make, it impossible to institute satisfactory comparisons 
with statistics subsfapiently obtained. At the ninth and tenth cen- 
suses (1870 and 1880) special otlbrts directed to this end, aided by 
the great progre.ss made of recent years in industrial organization 
and by the abolition of slavery, resulted in statistical accounts which 
‘ afford a fair view of the occuimtions of the people at those dates. 
The census of 1870 gave tne number of people pursuing gainful 
occupations as 12,505,923, being 32’43 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation, 44 '3 per cent, of the total jiopulation above ten years of 
age. Ill 1880 the corresponding number was 17,392,099, being 
34*68 per cent, of the entire population, 47*31 per cent, of the 
po[)ulation above ten years of age. This increase means a larger 
engagement of women and children in labour outside the family. 
Thedivi.sion of the grand total of 1880 among the four principal 
grou|v of occupations, witli the fiirtlwu' distinction of sex, appears 
in the following table (XIIL):- - 


rius'<rs. 1 

1 

Tersons 

Occupied. 

Males. 

Females. 

Atfi’iculturc j 

7.070,493 

7,075.983 

594,510 

1’ ‘rsoniil uuU jiiulcNsioiial .M'i'viei-s 1 

4,074,238 

2,712.943 

1,301,29.5 

Trade and liuiispuitatidu 

1,810.266 

1,750,892 

59,304 

Manufuctuiing, mechanical, and mining 1 

3,837,112 

3,205,124 - 

031,988 

Ai; occupations ; 

17,392,099 

14,744,942 

2,047,157 


Of these, 825,187 males and 293,169 females wore from 10 to 15 
years of ago, 12,986,111 males and 2,283,115 females Crom 16 to 
59, and 933,644 males and 70,873 females 60 and upwards. 

It appears that 7,670,493 persons were in 1880 emploved in agri- 
culture, constituting 44*1 per cent of the whole numner, against 
47*3 in 1870, --I. slight relative decline in this class during the de- 
cade. 4, 225, 945 persons rep^orted themselves as farmers or planters. 
ThisKigrees well with the number of farms and plautations returned 
on tlie agricultural schedule, i.c., 4,008,907. 8,323,876 persons 
report theinsqjvcs as farm labourers, while about 120,000 are re- 
tain ucd as ajuarists, ihiirymen, florists, gardeners, imr.serymen, 
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atock-drovor.s, turpentine fanners, &c. Agriculture still remains the 
predominant industry of the United States, employinj^ nearly half 
the working population, and, siive a greater number ol persons are 
dependent upon the average farmer or farm labourer than upon • 
the average factory operative or domestic servant, furnishing sub- 
sistence to considerably more thau half the people. 

The number of persons enga^^ed in mechanicttl labour‘*and in 
manufacturing and mining pursuits iu 1880 was 3, 837', 11 2^, '—22 per 
cent of the total, against 21*6 per cent, in 1870. 

The number of persons engaged in trade and 'transportation was 
in 1880 1,810,256, being 10*4 per cent of the total., Btiweeu 
1860 and 1870, with an iiicreasf in pop, illation of 22*8 per cent., 
the class en^ged in trade and transportation gained 44j)cr cent:, 
a result fairly attributable to the profits of middle-men, and the 
multiplication of stores, shop.s, and stands of every description, 
consequent upon the circulation of an irredeemable and fluctuating 
cur-rency. 

The last grand group of occupations ttf he mentioned is that 
characterized by the rend«Ting of personal or professional services. 

This group in 1880 embraced 4', 074, 238 men, womeiL -and 
children, or 23*4 of all connected with gainful avocation.s, against 
21*4 per cent, in 1870. The occupations within this group exhibit 
a wide range of character. We have at the one e^.d thS teacher, 
the Government oflicial, the artist, the clergyiivan, t^'.e physician ; 
at the other, the barber, the boot-black, the household drudge. 

The most important chiss of this gTonp is that known as labourers, 
without further designation. This class, in the successive census 
reports, h.as always been large, doubtless too large^fo" the facts of 
the case, since it slems probable that no inconsiderable shart'' of 
these labourers are connccteil with agricnlturo or trade or some 
branch of inamifacturing industry with suflicient definiteness to 
justify their being returned under one or other of ^hose ^oups. 

The number reported under this title in 1850 was 909,786?; in 
1860, 969,301 ; in 1870, 1,031,666 ; iu 1880, '1,859,223. ^ 

The number of domc.stic .servants iu 1880 wks 1,075,355, against 
975,734 in 1870. It might have been expected that the general 
increase of luxury and refinement during the preceding decade must 
have caused a large pro})ortional increase in uomestic service. Yet 
we find the number of domestic servants to have increased but 1^ i 
per cent., while population lias grown 30 per cent. The only fact 
indicated by the table of occupations which serves at all to account 
for this failure of domestic service to keep pace with population is 
that the number of bakers has increased more than 50 per cent, 
during the decade, while the number of laundrymen and laundresses 
has grown from 60,906 to 121,942, .showing that some part at least 
of the work formerly done in private houses is now done in shops. 

Yet we cannot fail to lie struck with the fact that, while there was 
in 1870 1 servant to 7*76 families, 1880 found no more than 1 
servant to 9*24 families. 

The geographical distribution of domestic service throughout the 
United States is very irregular, the proportion between families 
and servants ranging from 2*5 families to 1 servant in the District 
of Columbia up to 24*8 families to 1 servant in Arkaiisas. The 
largest proportion of domestic servants is found in a group in the 
central Atlantic region,— -Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia, where slavery formerly prevailed more a.s 
a social and political than as an industrial institution. Thus 
Maryland has 1 servant to 4*9 families, Delawaic 1 to 5*3, Virginia 
1 to 5*7. 

In 1870 the number of families returned was 7,579,363, Vbe Families 
number of persons to a family being 5*09 ; the number of dwell- and 
ings was 7,042,833, with 5*47 persons to a dwelling. In 1880 the dy ellings. 
total number of families returned was 9,945,916, the number of 
persons to a family being 5*04; the number of dwellings was 
8,955,812, with 6*6 persona to a dwelling. In 1880 the number 
of persons to a family ranged fropi 3*94 in Montana, to 6*54 in 
West Virginia ; the number <3T persons to a dwcllibg ranged from 
4*24 iu Idaho to 6*68 in Rhode Island. Examination of the tables 
relating to the 100 largest cities in 1880 shows that the number 
of pensons to a family ranges from 4*23 in Mempliisl to 6*99 iu 
Denver. In general, the Southern cities rule low in this respect. 

The range as to the number of persons to a dwelling, among the 
cities of the United States, is mucli greater than in the case of 
persons to a family. Memphis lias but 4*68 persons to a dwelling ; 

New York has as many as 16 *37. The other instances »-f a low 
proportion are Lancaster, Pa., 6*02 ; Davehjioit, Iowa, 5*04 ; 

Camden, N. J., 6*05 ; Sacramento, 6*07. The other instances of 
a high proportion are Ho^pken, 11*50; Holyoke, Mass., IC'52 ; 

Brooklyn and Cincinnati, 9*11 ; Manchester, N.H.. 9*09^; Wor- 
cester, 8*79 ; Fall River, 8*75 ; Jersey City, 8*69 ; Lawrence, 8*5 ; 

Boston, 8*26; Chicago, 8*24 ; Troy, 8*16; St Louis, 8*15. The 
other large cities show the following proportions PhPadelphia, 

6*79 ; New Orleans, 5*96 ; Baltimcrc, 6*54 ; San Francisco, 6*86. 

The remarkably low proportion, considering the population, which , ^ 
obtains in Philadelpnia is due to the admirable manner in which 
that city has beef? ouilt up, largely under the system of grcyind 
rents, little known in other cities. 
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Agriculturk. 

Acricuiture has been the chief gnd most characteristic work of 
the American people, that in which they have achieved tlie greatest 
results in proportion to the resources at eominand, that in which 
Rapid their economic superiority lias been most strikingly manifest. In 
extensioa,ten yeafs from 1790, , the mean population of the period being 
of settle- 4,500,000^ C5,’000 square miles were for the first time brought 
ments. within the lim\|;a of settlement, crossed with roads and bridges, 
covered \fith dwellings, both public and private, much of it also 
cleareihof primeval forest ; ana this in addition to keeping up and 
improving tnei whole extciij: of pre/ious settlements, and ouilding 
towns andjeities at a score of favoured points. In the next decade, 
^he mean number of inhabitants being about 6,500,000, jiopulation 
extended itsdf over 98,000 square miles of absolutely new territory, 
— an area eight times as largo as Holland. lietwccn 1810 and 1820, 
besides increasing the density of population on almost every league 
of theohler territory, bolides increasing their manufacturing capital 
twofold, in spite of a three years’ war, the people of tlie United States 
advatt(^d their frontier to occif^iy 101,000 square miles, the mean 
population beiil^ 8,250,000. Retwceii 1820 and 1830 124,000 square 
miles were brought witlfiii the frontiers and made the scat of habita- 
tion and chltivaiion ; between 1830 and 1840, 175,000 square miles ; 
between lS404>nd 1^50, 215,000 scjuare miles. The war of seces- 
sion, indeed, checked the westward fiow of population, though it 
caused no reflucnce ; but Igjtwcen 1870 and 1880 territory embrac- 
ing 297,0^0 square miles was reclaimed from the wilderness and 
the desert, vgvswdivided into farms, crossed everywhere by roads 
andaliero and there Uy railroads, ami dotted ovet with dwellings, 
('haracter That which has allowed this great work to be done so rapidly 
of the and fortunately has been, first, the popular tenure of the soil, ancf, 

agri- second!/, tlio^haracter of the agricultural class. At no lime have 

cultural the cifltivatoi’s of the soil north of the Potomac and Ohio cousti- 
^uted a [)easantry in^he ordinary sense of that term. They have 
bceri^tho saaio kind ‘of men, precisely out of the same homes, 
generally with the .same early training, as those who filled the 
learned profj^ssion.s or who were engaged in manufacturing or com- 
mercial purMiits. Switzerland and Scotland have, in a degree, 
i^Mwoached the United States in this particular; but there is no 
other considerable country where as much mental activity and 
alertness has been applied to the cultivation of the soil as to trade 
and manufactures. 

^Pioneer- But even the causes which have been adduced would have failcil 
ing in- to produce such effects but for the (ixcoptional inventive ingenuity of 
gonuity. the American. The mechanical genius which has entered into manu- 
factures in the United States, the engineering skill wliicli has guided 
the construction of the greatest works of the continent, have been 
far exceeded in the hurried “ improvements ” of the pioneer farm ; 
in the housing of women, children, and live stock and gathered 
crops against the storms of tho first few winters; in the rough and 
ready roconn^i-ssances which dotennined the “lay of the land” and 
tho capabilities of the soil ; in tlie preparation for the thousand 
exigencies bf jirimitive agriculUirc. It is no exaggeration to say 
that tho 'chief manufacture of the United Stales, thus far, has been 
the manufacture of four million farms, comprising 540,000,000 acres. 
System of iTbo people of* tho United States, finding thcmselve.s on a con- 
eultiva- tinent containing an almost limitless extent of land of fair average 
tion. fertility, having at the start but little accumulated capital and 
urgent oc'*asions for tke oennomy of labour, have elected to regard 
tA^land in the earliest stages of occupation as practically of no 
value, and to regard labour as of high value. In pursuance of this 
view they have freely sacrificed the Und, so far as was necessary, 
in order to save labour, .systematically cropping the fields on tho 
principle of obtaining tho largest results with the least expendi- 
ture, limiting improvements to what was demanded for immediate 
uses, and coring little about returning to the soil an c(iuivaleut 
for the propertiSs taken from it iif the harvests of successive 
years. But, so far as tho Northern States are concerned, the 
enormous profits of this alleged wasteful cultivation have in tho 
main been applied, not to personal consumption, but to permanent 
improvements,— not indeed to improvements of the land, but to 
what wore still •more needed in the situation, namely, improve- 
ments upon the land. The fifst-fruits of a Virgin soil have been 
expended in forms wlftch have vastly enhanced the productive 
power ofilhe country. The land, doubtless, as one factor of that 
productive power, became temporarily Ids efficient than it would 
have been under a coiservative European treatment ; but the joint 
product of the three factors— land, Jaipur, and capital— was for 
tho timc^enormously increased. Unuer this regimen the fertility 
of the la^d of* course in time necessarily declined, sooner or later 
according to the nature of the crops grown and to tho degree of 
original strength in the soil. Resort was then had to new fields 
farther west. The granary of t)|e continent moved first to western 
New York, ^ence mto^the Ohio valley, and then, again, to the 
banks of the Mississippi! Tho north and south line dividing the 
whe^ nroduct of the United States into two eqpal parts was in 
1850 amwn along the 82d meridian. In 1860 that line was drawn 
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along the 85th, in 1870 along the 88th, in 1880 along the 89th. 
Meanwhile one portion of the inhabitants of the earlier settlements 
joined in the movement across the face of the continent. As the 
grain centre passed on to the west they followed it, too restless by 
character and habit to find pleasure in the work of stable commun- 
ities, A second portion of the inhabitants became engaged in 
raising, upon limited areas, small crops, garden vegetables, and 
orchard fruits, and in producing butter, milk, poultry, and eggs, 
for tho supply of the cities and manufacturing towns whicli had 
been built up out of the abundant profits of tho primitive agricul- 
ture. Still another portion of the agricultural population gradually 
became occupied in the more careful and intense culture of tho 
cereal crops upon tho better lands, the less eligible li(dds being 
allowed to spring up in brush and wood. Deep ploughing and 
thorough drainage were resorted to ; fertilizers were employed to 
bring up and to keep up tho soil ; and thus began the serious sys- 
tematic agriculture of the older States. Something continued to 
be done in wheat, but not much. Now York raised 13 million 
bushels in 1850 ; thirty years later she raised tho same amount. 
Penn.sylvania raised 15^ million bushels in 1850 ; in 1880 she raised 
19J million bushels. More is done in Indian corn (maize), that 
most prolific cereal, the backbone of American agriculture; still 
more is done relatively in buckwheat, barley, and rye. Pennsyl- 
vania, though the tenth State in wlieat production, 8tand.s first in 
rye, second in buckwlioat, third in oats. New York is only thir- 
teenth in wheat, but first in buckwheat, second in bailey, third in 
rye. W o do not, however, reach the full significance of tho situation 
until we account for tho fourth portion of tho former agricultural 
population, in noting how naturally and fortunately commercial and 
manufacturing cities spring up on the sites which liave been pre- 
pared for them by tho lavish expenditure of tljo enormous profits of 
a primitive agriculture upon permanently useful improvements of 
a constructive character. Tliese towns are tho gifts of agriculture. 

Tho agricultural returns for 1880 showed a total of 4,008,907 S^tatistics 
faims, comprising 636,081,835 acres, of which 284,771,042 were of farms, 
improved and 251,310,793 unimproved. Tho improved lands wore 
made lip of 223,067,144 acres of tilled lauds, including fallow or 
grasses m rotation, and 61,703,898 acres of permanent meadows, 
pastures, and orchards. Tlie unimproved land comprises 
190,255,744 acres of woodland and forest. The unimjiroved laud 
in farms was, in 1860, 59*9 per cent, of tho total land in farms; 
in 1870, 53*7 ; in 1880, 46*9. It will ho seen that tho farms of 1880 
comprise little more than one-third the total area of the country. 

The remainder consists of large fertile tracts, which will, in the 
near future, be embraced in farms; of extensive districts, along the 
frontier, occupied by the grazing interest ; of water surfaces, rivers, 
lakes, ponds, and swamps; of barren tracts along tlic shore, and of 
tho area of innumerable rugged hills and vast mountain chains; 
and, lastly and chiefiy, of the great arid plains beyond the lOOtli 
m6ri<lian. 

The value of farms, including farm buildings, returned in 1880 
was $10,197,096,776; the value of farming implements and 
machinery, $406,520,055; of live stock on farms, $1,500,384,707. 

The live stock on farms comprised horses, 10,357,488; mules and 
a.sses, 1,812,808; working oxen, 993,841; milch cows, 12,443,120; 
other cattle, 22,488,560; sheep, exclusive of spring lambs, 
35,192,074; swine, 47,681,700. Tho foregoing numbers relate 
only to live stock upon farms. The report of the special agent 
appointed in 1880 to canvass the grazing interest, outside the 
limits of defined farms, estimated the uuiuDcr of ranch and range 
animals as follows .'—cattle, 3,750,000; sheep, 7,000,000; swine, 
2,091,000. 

The acreage and yield of the cereal grains reported in 1880 (crop Uereals. 
of 1879) were as follows wheat, 35,430,333 acres, 459,483,137 
bushels; Indian corn, 62,868,504 acres, 1,754,591,676 bushels;^ 
oats, 16,144,598 acres, 407,858,999 bushels; barley, 1,997,727 
acres, 48,997,495 bushels; rye, 1,842,233 acres, 19,831,695 bushels; 
buckwheat, 848,389 acres, 11,817,327 bushels. 

Of wheat fourteen States produced over 10,000,000 bushels each, 

.six States over 30,000,000. The chief producing States, with their 
respective crops in round millions of bushels, were Illinois, ; 

Indiana, 47; Ohio, 46 ; Michigan, 85; Minnesota, 34; Iowa, 3J ; 
California, 29. 303 million biushels were j)roducod in regions haying 
a mean annual temnerature of between 45° and 50° F., 61 million.s 
between 40° and 45 , 59 millions between 55“ and 60°. Tho general 
average yield per acre was 13 bushels. 

Of Indian corn twenty States produced over 20 million bushels 
ea&, six mr 100 millions. The chief nroducing States, with 
their respective crops in round millions ot bushels, were Illinois, 

326 ; Iowa, 275 ; Missouri, 202 ; Indiana, 116 ; Ohio, 112 ; Kansa^ 

106. 1800 million bushels were produced in regions having a mean i 
annual temperature between 45° and 55°, 229 mttlions between 
55° and 60°, 113 millions between 60° jnd 65°, The average yield 
per aero was 28 bushels. t 

Of oats ten States produced over 10 million bushels each ;,five 
produced over 30 millions.* The chief producing Stat^, with Iheir 
respective crops in round millions of bushels, were Illinois, 68^ 

^ • • • 
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Iowa, 51 ; Now York, 38 ; Pennsylvania, 34 ; Wisconsin, 33. The 
average yield per acre wa.s 26 bushels. Of barley five States pro- 
duced over 2 million bushels, as follows California, 12^ ; New 
York, 8 ; Wisconsin, 5 ; Iowa, 4 ; Minnesota, 3. The average yield 
per acre was 22 bushels. Of rye four States, namely, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, New York, Wisconsin, produced between 3i and 2 
million bushels each. The average yield per acre was 11 bushels. 
Of buckwheat 70 per cent, of the crop was produced by the two 
States of New York (4^ millions) and Pennsylvania (SJ millions). 
The average per aero was 14 bushels. 

Hay. The harvested hay crop, as reported in 1880, amounted to 
36,150,711 tons from 30,631,064 acres. Thirteen States show more 
than one million acres mown, with a yield ranging from 0-835 
ton per acre in Missouri to 1’554 tons in Minnesota. As we pass 
f southward, the importance of the grass crop diminishes until we 
reach large and populous States in which but ten or twenty 
thousand acres or less are mown. 

Dairy The statistics of dairy products, taking those both of the homo 

produce. <lairy and of the butter or cheese factory, as returned in 1880, 
.show 806,672,071 lb of butter made, 243,157,850 lb of cheese, 
217,922,090 gallons of milk sold otherwise than to cheese and 
butter factories. 

Hop.^. The production of hops is mainly in two States,— New York, 
which in 1880 cultivated 39,072 acres in this crop, nearly all in 
four counties, and Wisconsin, which cultivated 4439 acres. The 
total area in hops was 46,800 acres, with a yield of 26,546,378 lb. 

Potatot'. The potato crop comprised 169,458,539 bushels of Irish, grown 
mainly in Northern States, and 33,888,693 bushels of sweet, grown 
mainly in tho South, although the profitable cultivation of this 
( extends as far north a.s New Jersey. 

Wool, The statistics of the wool crop in a census of the United States 
are necessarily defective, requiring to be supplemented by infoniia- 
tion from the outside. This is quo to the great amount of wool 
obtained from the pelts of slaughtered sheep, to tho large number 
of animals upon ranches and ranges along the frontier, beyond the 
limits of defined farms, and, thirdly, to tho fact that in some regions, 
notably California and Texas, two clips are made each year. The 
gross figures for 1880, after making allowance on these accountSf 
were 240,681,751 lb. 

Hemp The production of hemp in tho census year was hut 5025 tons ; 

and fluv, the products of the flax culture were stated at 7,170,951 bushels 
of seed, 421,098 tons of straw, 1,565,546 lb of the fibre. It is in 

Cotton, cotton, however, that tho United States make their chief contribu- 
tion to the fibres of tho commercial world. In 1879 5,756,359 bales 
were raised on 14,480,019 acres. The following table {XI V.) shows 
the distribution, googra()hically, of this most important crop : — 


States. 

Acres. 

Rales. 

Rtntes. 

Acres. 

Bales. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indian Territory 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

2;i80,0a6 

1,042,976 

245,1506 

2,617,138 

85,000 

2.667 

864,787 

600.654 

608,256 

54,997 

814,441 

17,000 

1,867 

508,569 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

2,106,215 

82,116 

893,153 

1,364,249 

722,562 

2,178,435 

45,040 

968,111 

20,818 

889,598 

522,548 

830,621 

805,284 

19,595 


Rice. Tho other characteristic crops of the Southern States are rice, 

* tobacco, and sugar. Of rice there was raised in 1879 110,131,373 Ib, 
of which South Carolina produced upwards of 52 millions, Louisi- 
ana and (leorgia producing, in about ecjual proportion, nearly all 
Sugar. the remainder. The area cultivated for the sugar-cane^ was 227,776 
acres, from whicli the crop was 178,872 hhds. of sugar and 16,673,273 
gallons of molasses. Of the sugar Louisiana produced 171,706 
hhds.; Texas, 4951 ; Florida, 1273 ; Georgia, 601 ; South Carolina, 
229 ; Alabama, 94 ; Mississippi, 18. In addition to the cane sugar 
'-of the far South, there were produced in the Middle and Northern 
Stato§ 12,792 lb of .sorghum sugar and 28,444,202 gallons of sor- 
ghum molasses ; while in the far North were produced 36,676,061 lb 
of maple sugar and 1,796,048 gallons of maple molasses. The chief 
sorghum-producing States are Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Illinoi.s, and Iowa. The chief maple-sugar States are Vermont, 
Ne^ York, Michigan, Ohio, IVmi.sylvania, and New Hampshire. 
Tobacco. Tfie area sown in tobacco was 638,841 acres, tho crop 472,661,157, 
lb. Fifteen States raised over 2 million pounds eacn ; ten raised 
above 10 million each. The chief tobacco States wore' Kentucky, 

' 171,120,784 lb; Virginia, 79,088,868; Pennsylvania, 86,943,272 ; 
Ohio, 84,735,235 ; Tennessee, 29,365,052 ; North Carolina, 
26,986,213 •.''Maryland, 26,082,147. The States next in order are 
Connecticut, Missouri, and Wi.sconsin. q * 

Other In addition to tho crops which have been mentioned, there were 
agri- ' reported 102,272,135 barnyard fowls and 23,235,187 other fowls, 
eultyrnl ^ producing 456,910,916 dozens of eggs; 25,743,208 Iti of honey and 
'produce. 1,105,685 lb of vax ; ^^50,876,164of orchard products, $21,761,260 of 
market-garden products, $95,774,785 of forest products; 29,480,106 
lb oU)room corn ; 6,514,977*ou8hels of pease ; and 8,075,060 bushels 
of b^ans. 

Smcc tliej census of 1880 tho Unitt^d States department of 
agriculture uas published annually estimates of tho successive 
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crops down to 1886. These estimates take the latest census figures ^ 
for their basis, the percentages of increase or decrease being care- 
fully computed with reference) to the statements of several 
thousands of local reporters. The following table (XV.) represents 
the estimated annual production of tho cereal crops for the six or 
seven years quoted 


Grain. 

Area Planted, 
in Acres. 

Cron, 

In Busliuls. 

1 “ 

Average Yield, 
Buslf. iier Acre 

Indian corn (1880-86) 

Wheat (1880-86) 

()aU(1880 86) 

Rye (1880-85) 

Barley (1880-85) 

Buckwheat (1880 85). 

68,435,634 

37,098,548 

19,94a322 

2,09^38 

2,800,021 

858,313 

1,639,665^63 " 
447,742,370 
533,012,913 
, 25,610,067 f 
50,829,950 
11,089,007 

i»24 

12*1 

L 26*7 

12-2 
. 21 1 
• 12*9 


No statistics are available regarding tho tenure of noir-ogricultural Tenure 
land ; but, of the 4,008,907 farms reported, 2,984,306 were culti- of farm 
vated by their owners, 322,367 by tenants a fixed iLonoy rental, lands. 
702,244 by tenants paying a share of the produce as rent. It thus 
appears that, of each 10,000 farms, 7^444 were cultivated by owners, 

804 were rented for fixed money payments, and 17^2 wererreuted 
for a share of the produce. ^ 

Tho following table (XVI.) exhibits the oistribution of,the farms Bize of 
of 1880 according to size, with the further distinctic^i of the kind of farms, 
tenure under which they wore cultivated " 



Cultivated by ' 
Owners. 

, Rented for 
Fixed Money 
Rental. 

• 

Rented for 
{glares of 
Produce. 

Under 8 acres • 

3 and under 10 acres 

10 and under 20 acres 

20 and under 60 acres 

50 and under 100 acres 

100 and under 500 acres 

600 and under 1000 acres 

1000 acres and over 

2,601 
85,456 
122,411 
460,486 
80i522 
1,416,618 
66.447 1 

26,765 

t76 
22,904 
*' 41,522 
97,399 
(i9,66d 
84,045 i 

3(956 j 

1,393 ! 

* 

876 f 
26,529 
90,816 
223.689 
158X25 
194JJ0 
5,569 

1,42| 

-fl 


Manufactures. • 

Down to the revolution, the very beginnings of manufactures ^ 
prohibited in the American colonics by the policy of the mother 
country. The history of American manufactures begins with the 
history of the United States. The natural resources of the country 
for the purposes of manufacture, whether in field, forest, or mine, 
were various and abundant in a high degree. The supply of coal 
was tho marvel of the world, while tho whole Atlantic coast was 
dotted over with immense water powers. Iron ores of the greatest 
variety, and often of high purity, were widely spread. The native 
woods were remarkable for their beauty, strength, and elasticity. 

A wealth of building stones, slates, and marbles underlay the sur- 
face, from New England to Tennessee and Alabama. Among fibres 
the soil had a high degree of adaptation to the production of those 
two which are tho chief staples of textile manufacture.' Indeed, in 
the cultivation of cotton this country has from the firstfbeen prac- 
tically beyond the competition of any other. • 

Yet during the first years after 1790, although nearly every 
branch of mill and factory industry l^^d been tundertaken,^ tfeo 
United States at the best attained only respectable standing among 
tho manufacturing nations of the second ranfe. As yet the Amer- 
ican people, as has been explained in a previous section,, were em- 
ploying their thoughts and energies, their resources, their capital, 
in reaping the first-fruits of a virgin soil. While capital applied' to 
the soil in England was yielding 3 per cent., interest upon purely 
agricultural loans ranged frofu 8 to 16 per cent, in Indiana, Illinois, * 
Wisconsin, and Iowa. While the English agricultural labourer 
was receiving from 9 to 13 shillings a week, the American farm 
hand was receiving from a dollar and a quarter to two dollars a 
(lay, according to the seasor. of ^he year. At‘ tho ‘'same time 
hundreds of thousands of persons taking up farms in the new 
State.s, and paying such interest for capital and such wages for 
labour, saw their lands rise continuously in value through the 
growth of population and tho intensification of settlement. In a 
word, it has been the competition of the farm with the shop that 
from 1790 down to thi present timo/ias hindered tho development 
of manufactures. ' 

No attempt was made, either at the first or second cen^|8, to ob- 
tain tho statistics of manufactures. In 1810 Congress provided for 
a report of all manufacturing establishments ;,butitwas found that 
this work had been so imperfectly done that no summary for the 
United States, or for any St4te, was possible. It is interesting to 
note that cotton cloth was set down at 80 cents a yard, pjg iron at 
$66 a ton, bar iron at $151 a ton, while the average product of the 
^st mills was valued at 75 cents a bushel, and th^, average pfo- 
duct of the saw mill at $7.80 per ^00 feet. In 1820 and again in 
1840 renewed attempts were made to obtain the statistics of manu- 
factures, but the results weie worthy of little consideration. ^ 

In 1850, amo^g extensive changes introduced into the census 
system, provision was made on an ample scale for stati/d^ of 
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iiianufactures ; and it is accordingly from that date that official 
information on this subject may be said to begin. The results then 
obtained wore as follows (Table XVII.) 

Number of establlshmentn 123,025 

Capital employed $533,246,351 

Hand# employed— 

Males 731,137 

F^fmale8..,..f 22.5,022 

• Total 057,059 

Wages paid $2.30,755,4(14 

« 08 t of jnatotiaU $5.55, 123,822 

^ Vali|e of products $1,019,100,016 

These statisi-ics w'ero tii tended tj include the production, not of 
factories merely, but of iftccbanic shops of every kind. It was 
found, however, that the returns did not generally embrace the 
’products of irtisans working singly at their trades. The mining 
industries wore included in the returns of manufactures. 

Between 1^50 and 1860 the capital employed liad increased to 
$1,009,855,715 ; the Humber or establishments was 140,433 ; 
the hands employed were~males 1,040,349, females 270,897, total 
1,811,246 ; the wages paid wc%e $378,878,966 ; the cost of mate- 
rials $P, 031, 601, 092 ; the value of products $1,885,861,676. 

The decade 1 860-70* was marked by a stUT>eu(iou8 advance in 
mechanical enbj^-prises. The totals are (Table XVIII.) : — 

Nlimbtr of ettablishments 252,148 

Capital $2,118,208,769 

Hands employed— 

Males above 10. ...f 1,615,508 

• Females above 16 323,770 

CliiUren and youths 114,628 

• • Total t 2,053,996 

Wages paid $775,584,343 

Costcif materials...*. .$2,488,427,242 

^ Value of products $4,232,325,442 

In acVlition^to the foregoing statistics, it was a.scertaincd that 
there Vere employett in manufactures 40,191 steam engines, of 
^•1,21.^711 aggregate horse-power, and 51,018 water wheels, of 
1,1 30,431 ngi^regate liorse* power. 

. Im preparation of tho tenth census (1880) the provisions for the 
collection ofastatistics of manufactures were greatly extended and 
improved. Tho totals are as follows (Table XIX.) : — 

^ '• Number of establishments 253,8-52 

Capital 82,790,272,606 

Hands employed- ■ 

Males above 16 2,025,335 

Females above 10 6.31,639 

Children and youtlis 181,921 

Total 2,7.38,895 

Wages paid $947,958,796 

Cost of materials $3,396,828,549 

Value of products ^5,369,579,181 

The geographical distribution of tho manufactures of 1880 is 
shown ui tlio following table (XX.), the amounts being reduced to 
percentages; — 


• 

• 

• 

Area. 

Estab- 

linh- 

iiitSUs. 

Capital 

In- 

vested. 

Hands 

Em- 

ployed. 

WaRCM 

Paid. 

Product. 

Noilli -\tlantlc 

5*6 

44-87 

61-94 

62-23 

64 -.33 

59-64 

South Atlantic 

i 0'4 

10-16 

5-89 

7-59 

4-99 

5-26 

M)ry)ern Central...? 

1 25l 

04-33 

25-78 

24-:i9 

24-86 

28-94 

Southern Central 

' 20*.3 

7-56 

3-75 

8-85 

3-11 

.3-47 

Western (Cordillernn) .. 

• 89’4 

3-09 

2-64 

1-94 

2-71 

2*69 


41'he firsf ten cities, in order of the number of persons employed 
in. ffinnufactiiVes, were New York, 227,852 ; Philadelphia, 185,527, 
Chicago, 79,414 ; Boston, 69,213 ; Baltimore, 66,338 ; Cincinnati, 
• 64,617; Brooklyn, 47,687; St Louis, 1 1,823; Pittsburgh, 86.930; 
San Francisco, 28,442. 


Railtioads. 

The following iTigures show tho corfttruction of railroads in the 
United States, ny aecades 1830-40, 2265 miles; 1840-00, 6046; 
1860-60, 20,110 ; 1860-70, 16,090 ; 1870-80, 41,454 ; 1880-86, 
44,002, — ^vlhg a total of 128,967 miles. 

Poor’s Railroad Manual gives the cost of the railroads con- 
structed down t6 1885 as $7,037,627,350, including equipment ; 
capital stock, $3,817,6|p7,83!r; bonded deot, $3,765,727,066 ; 
earnings for 1885 — from passengers, $200,883,911; from freight, 
$519,69O,i02 ; from^all sources, $765,810,419; net earnings, 
$266,488,998; interest paid on bonds, $179,681,823; dividends 
paid on stock,^$77,672|106. 

• • • 

• ^ Tkleoraphs. 

'!^e aggregate extent of telegraphic lines in the United States 
opSi for public business in 1887 exceeded 170,000 miles, besides 
railway, (government, private, a|id telephone lines, of which the 
extent is not known. By* far the gri^ater part of this business in 
the Unitecl States is in the hands of the Western Union Tele* 
graplL Company, the main features of whose operations, at certain 
Buccess^e dates, are shown in the following table (XXL): — 


STATES 



Miles of 

Milos of 

No. of 

No. of 



Line. 

Wire. 

Offices. 

Messages Sent. 

Itucelpts. 

1867 

40,270 

85,291 

2,565 

6,879,282 

$6,568,925 

1870 

54,109 

112,191 

3,972 

9,167,646 

7,138,788 

1875 i 

72,8.3.3 

179,496 , 

6, .565 

17,153,710 

0,564,575 

1880 ! 

85,645 

233,. V24 

9,077 

29,216,509 

12,782,895 

1885 J 

147,500 

462,28.3 

14,184 

42,096,588 

17,706,8.34 

1886 

151,832 

489,607 j 

15,142 

48,289,807 

10,298,6.38 

1887 

156,814 

524,641 { 

15,658 

47,894,530 

17,191,910 


The average toll per mo.ssage was 36*3 cents in 1887. Since 
the construction of Inis table, the purchase of the Baltimore and 
Ohio liailroad telegraph lines has brouglit the mileage of the 
Western Union to about 162,000, with over 580,000 miles of wire. 

Postal Seuvic?:. 


The following table (XXIL), from the latest annual rei>ort of the 
postina.ster-general, exhibits the growth of tlic jmstal services ; — 


Fiscal 

No. of 

Miles of 

Revenue of 

Exi'cndituro 

Years. 

Pust-Offlccs. 

Post Kontes. 

Department. 

(luring the Year. 

1790 

75 

1,875 

$.37,986 

$.32,140 

1805 

903 

20,817 

280,804 

218,994 

1810 

2,300 

.36,406 

551,684 

495,969 

1820 

4,500 

72,492 

1,111,9-27 

1,160,926 

1880 

8,450 

115,176 

1,850,58.3 

1,982,708 

1840 

13,468 

166,739 

4,548,622 

4,718,236 

1850 

18,417 

178,672 

5,499,986 

6,212,958 

1860 

28,498 

240,594 

8,518,067 

19,170,610 

1870 

28,492 

2.31,232 

19,772,221 

23,998,838 

1880 

42,989 

34.3,888 

83,81.5,479 

86,542,804 

1885 

51,252 

365,251 

42,560, .S48 

50,046,286 

1886 

53,614 

878,686 

43,918,1-2.3 

51,004,744 


Foreign Commerce. 


The full official statistics 
States only begin with 1820, 
tical material relating to 
trade and navigation was 
collected by Dr Seybort. 
Table XXIIL exhibits the 
value of exports of domes- 
tic merchandise to foreign 
countries during each tenth 
year from 1820 to 1880, 
together with tho part 
borne therein by tho pro- 
ducts of domestic agricul- 
ture. The table shows 


of the foreign commerce of the United 
, Prior to tiiat date considerable statis- 

Taule XXIIL 



Domestic 

Merchan- 

dise. 

Products of 
Domestic 
Agi Iculture. 

P(*r cent, 
of Agr. 
Products. 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

$.51,68,3,(540 
.58, .5-24, 878 
It 1, 660,. 561 
134,900,283 
816,242,423 
465,208,841 
823,946,3.53 

$41,657,673 

48,095,184 

92,548,067 

108,({05,718 

256,6(50,972 

361,188,488 

685,961,091 

80’(50 

82-18 

82*88 

80*60 

81*12 

79*34 

83*26 


strikingly the constancy with which the exports of agricultural pro- 
duce have maintained their share in tho total exports uuring 60 years. 

Tho following table (XXIV.) shows tho value of nil imports into 
the United States at intervals of five years from 1835 to 1880 : — 



Value of Imports. 


Value of Imports. 

1835 

$149,895,742 

1860 

$362,160,254 

1840 

107,141,519 

186.5 

248,5.56,652 

1845 

117,264,564 

1870 

462,377,587 

18.50 

178,1.38,818 

1875 

695,861,248 

j 18.55 

261, 468, .520 

1880 

760,989,046 


In 1884, J88r>, and 1886 respectively the total exports of 
merchandise amounted to $740,513,609, $742,189,755, and 
$679,524,830, and the imports to $667,697,693, $677,627,829, and 
$635,436,136. Tho same years the exports of gold and silvef 
amounte<l to $67,133,383, $42,231,525, and $72,463,410, and the 
imports to $37,426,262, $43,242,323, and $38,693,656. 

The following table (XXV.) gives the value, in round millions of 
dollars, of leading exports of domestic agriculture during cachTifth 
year since 1860 : — 


0 

Cotton, 

Raw. 

Bread 

Stuffs. 

Leaf 

Tobacco. 

Provisions, 
Including 
Meats and 
Dairy 
Products. 

Cattle, 
Sheep, a]4d 
Hogs. 

1860 

192 

24 

16 

17 

1 

1865 

7 

54 

42 

j 54 

0 

1870 

227 

72 

21 

31 

1 1 

1876 

191 

111 

25 

8.3 

2 

1880 

212 

288 

16 

132 

• 15 

*1885 102 

1 160 

22 

107 

14 


Table XXVI., p. 826, exhibits the value, in dollars, of the im- 
ports from, and exports to, each of the principal foreign countries* 
in 1886. 

The following are tho eleven principal exporting cities, with tho 
value of the goods going out through the/n in 1886, and percentage 
of total United States exports: — New York, 814 millions of dolllira 
(49*26 i)er cent); New Orleans, 83 (12*16); Boston, 64 47 ’96); Bal- 
timore, 36 (6*27); Philadelphia, 34 (4*^7); San Franoisej, 80 (4*4$): 
Savannah, 20 (2*99); Charleston, 18 (2*6); Galveston, 17 (2'5)te 

XXIIL — 104 
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Tablk yiWl.—’ Ejr])orts and Iinpnrts. 


Exports 
from U.S. 
to each 
Country. 

Per 

cent, of 
Total 
Expoits. 

Forci^jn Country. 

Per 

cent, of 
Total 
Imports. 

imports 
Into U.S. 
from each 
Country. 

344,927,97.1 

51 -79 

Great Britain and Ireland 

24-28 

154,2.54,054 

60,923,857 

915 

Gciinuny 

10-88 

69,154,997 

40,006,096 

6-01 

Fnmeo ; 

9-98 

63,417,430 

31,9;i3,124 

4-80 

Brltisli North America 

5-91 

37,496,3:18 


.3-81 

West Indira 

1118 

71,0.53,146 

22,61 3, .’{90 

.3-40 

BelKinm 

1-44 

9,178,513 

14,5:{6,66I 

2 18 

Netliei lunda 

1-34 

8,52:i,846 

1.3,048,816 

1'96 

Italy 

2-65 

16,870,636 

1.3,047,762 

1 -96 

Spain 

•9.3 

5,930,20*2 

10,981,915 

1*65 

British PoHscHslons In Austrulasia 

•61 

3,8.59,360 

9,70.'i,.3:{.-) 

1-47 

Ilussid In Knropc 

•50 

8,18:4.15:1 

7,518,277 

113 

China 

2 09 

18,97*2,963 

6,8.’'>6,077 

1-03 

Mexico 

1*68 

10,687,972 

0,480,738 

*97 

Brnzll 

6 -.59 

41,907,532 

5, ‘294, 798 

•79 

United States of Colombia 

•47 

3,008,021 

4, .350,1 41 

•6.5 

British Fast Indies 

2-71 

17,247,825 

4,331,770 

•6.5 

Afi^cntlnc Uepuhlic 

•79 

5,022,346 

4,306,‘20.'i 

•65 

Poitn^fal 

•22 

1,344,167 

4,044,384 

•61 

Hong Kong ; 

•17 

1,072,459 

3, 12.5,1. *10 

•47 

Japan 

2-34 

14,885,573 

3,115,899 

•47 

Hawaiian Islands 

1-54 

9,805,707 



Switzerland 

2-26 

14,353,981 

34*1,982 

“•05 

Spanish J’ossesslons (mainly 





Philippine Islands) 

1-51 

9,566,912 

1,950,267 

•29 

Austria 

1*05 

6,603,058 

2,442,171 

•37 

Central American States 

•9.3 

6,91.5,413 

2,69.5,488 

•40 

Venezuela 

•91 

5,791,621 

1,110,54.5 

•17 

Uniguay 

•78 

4, 92.'*, 948 


Norfolk, 12(1*71); Huron, Mirh., 8 (1 *22 ner cent.). Jt thus 
apjjcars that, of thi^ aggregate exports from the United States, all 
but 7*92 per cent, (about 54 millions of dollars) go out from these 
eleven ports. Hy far the greater part of the exports of New Orleans, 
Savannah, Charleston, Oalveston, and Norfolk consists of cotton. 
It is the shipment of this staple from Southern ports which in- 
creases the number of important exporting cities. 

On the other hand, all but 8*48 per cent, of the imports, amounting 
to 54 millions, were in 1886 received at seven ports as follows 
New York, 419 millions of dollars (65*9 per cent, of imports into 
United States); Boston, 58 (9*2); San Francisco, 37 (5*8); Bhila- 
dclphia, 37 (5*76); Baltimore, 12 (1*84); Chicago, 10 (1*6); New 
Orleans, 8 (1*28 per cent.). 

The following table (XXVII.) exhibits the division of the imports 
of 1886 into two classes as free or dutiable, with the amount of duty 
collected on each of five principal groups of articles: — 


Classes. 

Value. 

Fi<!e of ditry.j Dutiable. 

Duty. 

Ad valo- 
rem rate 
on duti- 
able. 

Per cent, 
of total 
duty. 

(A) Articles of food 
and live animals... 

$83, 752, .303 

$112,433,925 

$61,064,744 

Per rent. 

54-26 

32-42 

(B) Articles In a 
crude condition 
which enter Into 
the various pio- 
cesses of doim>stic 
Industry 

102,438,364 

41,613,658 

12,863,115 

30-91 

6-83 

(C) Articles wholly 
or partially munu 
faotured for use as 
tnaterlaU in tin 
manufaeturlngaiK 
mechaulcul tirt.s... 

10,689,156 

67,8.'>.'>,317 

20,115,1.52 

t 

29-64 

10-68 

(D) Articles manu 
factured ready foi 
consumption 

12,446,211 

113,821,644 

55,65:1,853 

48-90 

29-54 

(E) Artlcle.s of V(»hm 
tary use, luxuries 
<^C 

2, -.>01, 725 

78,030,511 

.38, 682, . 5 . 3.3 

49-58 

20 -.53 

Total 

|$211.. '*.30,759 

$11.3,778,0.5.5 

$188, .379, .397 

1 4.5 -.5.5 

100-00 


SiiirriNo. 

Shipbuilding was one of the earliest arts developed in the 
American colonies, and was prosecuted in the United States wilJh 
the highest suceess until iron steamers began to driVo out wooden 
sailing vessels. The following table (XXVIII.) exhibits the tonnage 
of the men^hant marine of the country at ten-year intervals from 
1790 to 1880:— 


Date. 

Sailing Ve.sscls. 

Steamers. 

Total, 

1790 

478, .377 


478,377 

1800 

972,492 


972,492 

1810. 

1,424,78.3 


1,424.783 

18*20 

1,280,167 


1, *280, 167 

18.30 

1,127,304 1 

64,472 

l.l9i;776 

1840 

1,978,«5 

202,330 

2,180,764 

1850 

3,009,507 

625,947 

3,536,454 

iif*;o 

4,48.5,931 

861,937 

5,353,808 

1&70 

3.171,412 1 

1,075,09.5 

4,*24e.507 

1^0 

2,856,476 

1,211,558 

4,068,034 


STATES 


[statistics. 


The decline in the American shipping interest since its inaximura 
in 1860 is greater than would appear from the foregoing table, 
since the aggregate is kept up by the largo lake, river, and coast 
fleets engaged in the coasting trade, wbicn is by law confined to 
American vessels. The decline in re^sterod tonnage, i.c., that 
engaged in ocean traflic, since 1860 is shown by the following 
figures:— 1860, 2,546,237 tons; 1865, 1,602^583 ; 1870, 1^516,800,* 
1875, 1,553,827; 1880, 1,352,810. ‘ * 

The decline above noted was due in the fir.sfe instance to the war 
of 1861-66. About that time occurred the wol'ld-wide sfibstitution 

of iron steamers for wooden filing ves- 

sels or wooden steamers. In the new vi- ^ 
dustry the American people have never 
achieved any marked success, wliilo the 
law precludes the registering as Ameri- 
can of vessels built abroad. Hence it is 
that the American merchant marine 
never recovered from the losses sustained 
between 1861 and 1865, and tb^t the 
commerce of tlie country is carried on in an increasing p^portion 
by foreign vessels. The latter fact is shown strikingly in the 
accompanying tabic (XXIX.) of exports and import.s, in^millions ut 
dollars, curried in American and foreign vessels rwpectrvely. 

In addition to the goods oairicd in vessels, al¥>ut*67 million 
dollars’ worth were in 1885 carried in cars and other land vehicles. 



AmtBi lean 
Vesseds. 

§ 

Foreign 

Vcssel.s. 

1860 

507 

265 • 

1865 

1|7 

437 

1870 

353 

639 

1875 

814 

885 

1880 

280 

1309 

1885 

2*23 

1108 


Banking and Cukrrncy. , ^ 

Mention has already been made (see abov? p. 775, § 272) (fi the 
issue of legal tender paper money, by 'die national Government, 
in 186*2, and (p. 776, § 280) of the establishment of thq national 
banking system of 1863. Specie payments wele resumed on 
January 1, 1879. The following statemeifvt (Table XXX. j, pre- 
pared at the oflico of the United States treasurer, exbibjts thrr 
classification of the circulating medium of the Unitod States on 
June 30, 1887, stating sejiarately the amount of each class v.liieh 
is in the United States treasury, in the national Yanks, and in 
circulation : — 



In Treasury. 

In National 
Banks. 

In Circulation. 

r-j 

Total. 

Gold coin an<l 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

bullion 

277,979,6.5.'1.61 

98,137,4.39.47 

278,40.3,241.9*2 

054,620,335 

Gold certlflctitea. . 

.30,261,380 

54, *274, 9 10 

8, .535, 479 

06,950,497 

138,682,538 

121,486,817 

145,543,150 

Silver eortlflcntes 

3,42.5,133 

Sliver dollars and 




bullion 

221,897.04.5.77 

6,343,213 

49,205.608,2.3 

277,44.5,767 

7.5,647,799 

Subsidiary silver. 

26,963,934. ‘20 

2,813,138.80 

46,770,726 

National bank 





notes 

2,.362.685 

2.5,420,212 

251.434,991 

‘279,217,788 

Legal tender notes 

28,788,796.79 

74, 482, .34-2 

*24.3,414,877.21 

346,681,016 

Corllflcates of de- 



9.080,000 

posit, ruirency 

310,000 

8,770,000 


Fractional cur- 





rency, fsstlmated 

2,3C6 

6(*4,266 

6, 377, ‘284 j 

6,943,916 

Compound inte- 



192,880 

rest notes 



192,880 

One and two year 




65.^05 

notes of 1863... 


... r 

115,005 

Old demand notes 



57,1.30 

57 ; 180 

State bank circu- 





lation 



98,697 

98,697 


591,98.5,894.37 

274 , . 341 , 030. -27 

1,060,553,976.36 

1,916,880,«00 


It needs to be stated that, in order to obtain the net circulating 
medium, the amounts gii^en in the foregoing table should be 
reduced by the total amount of gold, silver, or currency certificates, 
inasmuch aa the funds whinli these certificates represent are in- 
cluded in the aggregate. These deductions would leave tlie net 
amount $1,640,770,933. To obtain the amount actually in the 
hands of the people, it would also be necessary to deduct the 
quantities of tne other elements held hy the treasury and by 
the national banks. The following table (XXXI.^ exnibits the 
coinage of the United States by successive periods from 1793 to 
1887:— 


Fiscal Years. 

Gold. 

Silver. 1 Minor. 

Totiil. 

Average, 1793-1800 
„ 1801-1810 

„ 1811-1820 

„ 1821-1830 

„ 1831-1840 

„ 1841-1860 

„ 1861-1860 

„ 1861-1870 

„ 1871-1880 

Actual, 1881 

„ 1882 

„ 1883 

1884 

1886,. 

„ 1887 

$101,429 
325,074 
316,6.51 
190,309 
1,874,6^9 
8,923,982 
33,0*23,709 
29,240,965 
8*.l, 9*27, 7.30 
78,78.3,864 
89,418,448 
85,930,9*28 
27,932,824 
24,861,124 
34,077,880 
22,:i93,279 

$144,045 

356,917 

697,081 

1,678,106 

2.7:10,996 

2,236,818 

4,6.**8,218 

1,318,860 

16,4.59,036 

27,649,967 

27,783,389 

1 28,835,470 
28,773,388,. 
28,848,960 
80,022,348 

1 34,866,484 

$7,939 
^ 1.5,125 
19,116 
16,141 
84,282‘ 
88,068 
124, 9C1 
847,824 
238,563 
406,110 . 

644,768 
1,428,807 
1 , 174 , 7104 ., 
627,667 
17,378 

1 943,661 

, $*2.53.413 

697,116 
932,848 
1,883,665 
4.840,877 
11,198,863 
37,806,888 
» 31,407,139 
55,625,819 
106,788,flr41 

1 117,841,695 
66,200,705 
67,880,922 
54,237,641 
64,117,106 

1 5T^v/5,414 
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The following table (XXXII.) exhibits the resources and lia- 
hties of the national banks, expressed in millions of dollars, on 
jtes^nef^he 1st of October of the years 1878, 1882, and 1886:— 


Resources ami Liabilillcs. 


Hesoureet. 

Loan^ 

Bonds for Cftculaflon 

Otfcer United States Bonds , 

Other Stoclv, Bonds, «fcll 

Due frym other Banks • 

Real Kftato 

Specie 


Legal Terser Notes 

National Bank Notes 

Clearing House Exchanges 

United SUftes Cerlltlcutes of Deposit 

Due fn)m the United Sfates Treasury .... 
Other Resources 


Liahiimh. ' 

Capita* Stocky I 4GG-2 4H:M M8-2 

Surplus Kuml? | IKi-g 182*0 i:i7‘2 

UndiviHed Brotits* 40*9 01-2 00*5 

Circulation ' .801*9 315*0 228*7 

Due to Depositors ! (i(i8* l 1134*9 1189*8 

Due tojither Batiks r. ! 1G5*1 259*9 308*8 

Other riahilltics i 7*9 13*7 14*9 

• ' • Totals I 21G5-8 “ 2399*8 2513*9 

In this ootuit'xion is fubjoiuiid a statement of the resources and 
lial^litves of the saving's banks of the United States, 638 in num- 
ber, lifitresstti in millions of dollar.s, according to their annual 
reports for 1886 (TaWe XXXIII.), 

• Retourcei^ I Liabilitiei. 


• Resoun'1% 

Tjoans on Real Estate 418*4 

Limns on other Securities 127 *7 

United Stattvi Bonds 197*2 

State and other Stock In Bonds. 241*4 

Railroad Bonds and Stocks 63*5 

tank Stock 39*0 

Real Estate 31*0 

Other Investments 79*0 

Kx])en8es *1 

Due from Banks 43*7 

Cash 19*8 

Total 1260*8 


Deposits 1141*5 

Other Llubilitlcs 119*3 


Total 1260*8 


IxTEBiOK Political Ouoanization. 

The United States is, ns has been seen, divided into thirty*oight 
States, eight Territoric.s, and the District of Columbia. Each State 
and Territory isiu turn divided into more or fewer counties, exceid 
only in tha case of Louisiana, where primary divisions of tne 
State aro^ called parishes, the functions and relations of tlio 
parish feeing, however, .suhstUntially the same as those of the 
counties of the surrounding States. The number of organized 
counties ill 1880 was 2444. The number of unorganized 
ciJuaties upon t?io frontier, laid out upon the map but not yet 
sufficiently filled b^ population to justify the completion of their 
political organization, was 161. The number of organized 
(^unties tn the sovefhl States has a wide range,— from 3 in Dela- 
wafe, 5 in Rhode Island, 8 in Connecticut, 10 in New Hampshire, 
to 114 ill Missouri, 117 in Kentucky, 137 in Georgia, 160 in Texas. 
Counti^p The political function of the couifty differs widely among the 
and several States. In general, it may be said that in the north-east, 

town- where the counties arc few, the county bears but a slight relation 

ships, to the affairs of the people. It is the unit of real estate record. 
Courts ai'e, tndogd, htdd at thotoun^ seat, but judges who have 
etjual jurisdiction in other counties tliere administer laws which 
run equally over the entire State. The commissioners of the 
county havc^authority over certain main roads. This said, all is 
said. The county means almost nothing to the citizen. It is the 
so-called “towTj^” {Le., township) which in this region has the 
power to deal <lircctly with s(Jiools, wliich J^ministers poor relief, 
which builds and keepi in repair most of the roads and bridges, 
which has the charge of the public peace, which holds nearly all 
the autliA'it^ which,* by the laws of thc^tate, is vested anywhere 
for promoting the general welfare. These “small elemental 
republics," President Jefferson called them, absorb a large 
* part tf the political interest of the^peSplo ; their names are the 
objects mu^h affection and pride to their inliabitants ; their 
boundarien can only be chan^ea by the legislature of the State, 
ai^ this i.s only done from important considerations of public 
convenienflie, 4nu that too, generally, with their own consent. 

On the other hand, in the Slulh and extreme West, where the 
•umber of counties is yaty large, the county exorcises or controls 
the exercise of nearly all the powers, excepting in the case of 
cltietiAnd incorporated towns, which by the lawslif the State are 
conceded to^ any political agency. The geographical subdivisions 
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of the county become here of comparatively little, fiometimes of 
very little, importance. In some States their boundaries may bo 
changed by county judges or county commissioners, for trivial, 
perhaps for purely temporary reasons. In some States these sub- 
divisions of the county are little more than voting districts. In 
other States they are convenient units of political administration. 

Midway, both geographically and jiolitically, between the two 
groups which have been indicated, are many States, originally 
settled largely by emigrants from New Phigland and Now York, 
ill which the political powers conceded by the constitution and 
laws of the several States are divided, not very unequally, between 
the county and the township. The county, as a whole, here takes 
charge of a very much larger range of public interest tlian in the 
north-east. On the other hand, the township has much of the • 
j)olitical power and dignity which belongs to the New England 
town. Tlio aggregate number of such subdivisions of counties in 
all the States and Territories, so far as ascertained, is 26,682. 

Law and usage differ very widely among the American States Incorpo- 
regarding the incorporation of cities, towns, and village.s. In rated 
Massachusetts no town is incorporated of less than 10,000 towns 
inhabitants. In the West and South, villages of two and three and 
liimdrcd inhabitants are sometimes incorporated. In some cases, cities, 
when a township acquires sufficient population it is made a city, 
embracing the entire area, including perhaps a largo rural region. 

In other cases, only the closely occupied «listrictis embraced within 
the municipal limits, and tlio township continues to maintain 
its political existence. In the latter class of cases it sometimes 
happens that the inhabitants of the borough or village are 
members of the townsliip for certain purposes, though not for 
others ; at other times ilie townsliip and the borough, or in- 
corporated village, become as distinct us if they were two town- 
ships or two boroughs. The number of incorporated cities in the 
United States is B69, of incorporated towns and villages 4,613, 
of boroughs 682. In two cases, New York and Philadelphia, a 
city makes up an entire county. In two cases, St Louis and 
Baltimore, a lurg(3 city forms no part of a county. The District 
of Columbia has no county organization, while the city of 
Washington, contained therein, has no municipal charter. 

Taxation. 

The taxing powers within the United States arc as follows 

A. The national Government, whoso revenue powers are only 
limited by— (a) the provision of the constitution wfiicli prohibits all 
duties on exports, and {b} the provision that all direct taxes must 
be levied in proportion to population,— a provision which deprives 
direct taxes of nearly all their clliciency for revenue purposes ; 

B. The several States, whoso revenue powers are only limited by 
— {a) restrictions in their respective constitutions, and (6) the 
general principle that those powers must not be exorcised in such 
a way ns to contravene laws of the United States, or to destroy 
sources of the national revenue, although a Slate may prohibit 
within its borders the sale of liipiors, from which tlio United States 
treasury derives a considerable part of its receipts. 

C. Within each State, powers of taxation, to a determinate or 
to an indeterminate extent, as the case may be, arc by the consti* 
tution and laws of the State conferred, almost always for strictly . 
defined purposes, (1) upon counties, (2) upon cities, boroughs, and 
incorporated villages, and (3) in nearly all the States, though in 
widely varying degrees, upon the primary geographical divisions 
of counties, such as the “ town ” of New England and the “ town- 
ship" of the Middle and Western States. 

The revenues of the several States, and of the counties, cities, 
townships, &c. , are generally derived from direct taxes upon })ropcrty, 
real and personal, although in some States licences and fees and** 
taxes on franchises and incomes boar a not inconsiderable mrt. 

The revenues of the United States are, and have historically been, 
mainly derived from two species of indirect taxes, viz., customs 
duties on imports and excise duties on articles as produced or 
consumed witidii the country, notably licpiors and tobacco. ^ At 
three several periods, viz., 1800-02, 1814-17, and 1863-71, direct 
J,axc8 have contributed considerable amounts to the nation|l 
revenue. At times the proceeds of the sales of public lands have 
formed an important element of the receipts of the general Govern- 
ment ; but in the main it has been the acce])tcd policy to sell 
hinds to actual settlers at rates so low as to l>e inconsistent with 
the object of revenue. Indeed, under the homestead law, largo 
portions of. tlio public domain have been given away to settlers, 
while even larger amounts have been alienated in aid of schools, 
public iinprovemeuts, &c. A detailed table, prepared by Prof. A. B. 

Hart, shows that up to 1884 192,584,116 acres had been sold’ j 
162,230,099 had been granted to States and corporations for inter- 
nal improvements, and 325,901,100 had boon granted (167,483,606 
to individuals and 168,417,594 to Stides) for other purpose — 
making a total of 680,715,316 acres. 

At the tenth census (1890) an effort was made to obfein stati^^ca 
covering the amounts raised, in one year, under all the taxiiig 
powers authorized aud exercised in the United States. • The diffi- 
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culty lay wholly in obtaining the facts relating to revenues collected 
by counties and by taxing agencies below the county. The aggregate 
results, as nscertaineil for 1879, were as follows (Table XXXIV.): — 


Receipts Into the U.S. treusury (ordinary icvenue) $1^72,322,187 

Receipts into tlie State (or Territorial) treaMuHes 62,0l9,t»fi5 

Receipts into tlio county trensurics 69,60(»,67l 

Receipts into the tjoasuiics of cities, boroughs, or in- 
corporated villages, and of townships and other sub- 
divisions of counties 191,081,051 


Total $584,y80,<»14 


The aggr«?gate receipts into the United States treasury, beginning 
in 1791, have been (in millions of dollars) as follows: — from customs, 
5642 ; from internal revenue, 3449 ; from direct taxes, 28 ; from 
public lands, 241 ; from bank dividends, 10 ; miscellaneous, 568 ; 
total, 9938. The net ordinary expenditures of the United States 
Government from 1791 to 1886 have been as follows (in millions 
of dollars):— war, 4563 ; navy, 1106 ; Indians, 230 ; pensions, 900 ; 
miscellaneous, 1938 ; total, 8737. The foregoing is exclusive of 
payments on account of the principal or interest of the public (Icbt. 

The net ordinary recei[»t3 into tlie treasury for 1886 (the fiscal 
year ends June 30) were as follows : - -from customs, ^192,905,023 ; 
from iutornal revenue, $116,805,037 ; from direct taxes, $108,240; 
from public lands, $5,630,999 ; miscellaneous, $20,989,528 ; total, 
$336,439,727. Of the receipts from internal revenue in 1886 
$69,000,000 in round imnibcis were from spirits, $20,000,000 from 
fermented li<iuor8, 28,000,000 from tobacco. The net ordinary ex- 
penditures for 1886 were as follows war, $34,824,153; navy, 
$13,907,888; Indians, $6,099,158; pensions, $63,404,864 ; mis- 
cellaneous, 74,166,929 ; total, $191,902,992. The foregoing state- 
ment is exclusive of payments on account of principal or interest of 
the public debt. 

PuuMC Dkbt. 

The Government set out, in 1790, with a revolutionary debt of 
about 75 millions of dollars. This debt continued without important 
change until 1806, when a reduction began, continuing until 1812, 
when the debt was about 45 millions. The then ensuing war with 
England carried the debt up to 127 niillious in 1816. This was 
reduced to 96 millions in 1819, to 84 millions in 1825, and to 24 
millions in 1832, and in the three y(Mirs following was extin- 
guished. The erwis of 1837, and the financial difficulties ensuing, 
created indebtedness, fluctuating in amount, which at the begin- 
ning of the war with Mexico was about 16 millions. At the con- 
clusion of peace the debt had nson to 63 millions, near which point 
it remained uiiiil about 1852, from which time succi»8sivo reductions 
brought it down to 28 millions in 1857. The financial crisis of 
that year caused an increase, whicli continued until the imminence 
of the civil war, when it rose from 05 millions in 1860 to 91 
millions in 1861, to 514 in 1862, to 1120 in 1863, to 1816 in 1864, 
to 2681 in June and its maximum (2845 millions) in August 1865. 

Of the outstanding ju'incipal of the debt in 1886, 158 millions 
bore interest at 8 per cent., 738 millions at 4 per cent, 250 millions 
at 4i per cent, making the interest-bearing debt 1146 millions. 
The debt bearing no interest amounted to 629 millions, making the 
aggregate 1775 millions. The cash in the treasury on the Ist of 
July of that year reached 493 millions, leaving the total debt, less 
cash in tlie treasury, 1282 millions. The annual interest-charge 
was at this date 45^ millions. 

At the tenth census (1880) nn effort was made to ascertain the 
indebtedness of all States, Teri’itories, counties, (fities, towns, 
townships, &c., wirli the following re.sult (in millions of dollars); — 
total funded debt, 1118; floating debt, 84; gross debt, 1202; sink- 
ing fund, 145; not debt, 1057. The total net debt was made up 
as follows (in millions of dollars):— debts of vStat.es and Territories, 
234 ; debts of counties, 124 ; debts of townships, 32 ; debts of school 
districts, 17; debts of cities and towns, 649. 

PENSIONS. 


The number of jieiisioncrs on the rolls, June 30, 1887, with the 
amrunts due the several classes, at existing rates per year, will be 
found in the following table (X.XXV.) : — 


< Number, i 

Amount. 

Army 


204,44.’) 

$36,06:;, 345 
18,313,455 


8. V )10 

.3,281 

Nuvy 


4 20^288 


1,073 

1,069 

405;28« 

, 108, 30» 

1,708,664 
720,288 
85,920 

War of 1812 



11,831 

7,508 

1 805 

W'ar with Mexico j 

SurvIvorR 

( Widows, Ac 



f 


j 406,007 

$-52,824,640 


/ Avil Service. j 

is im|)orsible to make even an approximation lo the number I 
of jiersons ii the civil service within the United States, including 
tlic ofheerg of States, c^ounties, cities, towns, Ac. There is no com- | 


[statistics, 

plete and exact statement available even as to those who are in the* 
civil service of the national Government. An attempt has been 
made, for the present purpose, to reach an approximation to that 
number. This has been done by counting the names on ^00 pages 
of the blue-book of 1885, under the several heads there mentioned. 
Such a process involves a liability to minor errors, in addition to 
whatever duplications or omissions may ocepr in the printed lists. , 
The results are oflfered merely as an approximation • to facts. 
Legislative branch, 427 ; executive branch,* 11,4,852 : judicial 
branch, 2876 ; total, 118,155. The exeentivd branch nicludcs— 
executive, 22; state departmenj, 467; war department, 9059; navy 
department, 1637; interior d«pai'tmept,‘6115; treasury depart- 
ment, 14,505 ; post-oflice department, 79,110; dcji^Ttment of 
agriculture, 203; national museum, 154; Fish Commission, 118:, 
Government printing otlice, 2238 ; government of tfee District of 
Columbia, 1200; mUcollaneous, 33. 

tt 
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The following table (XXXVI. )#exhil)its the personnel of the 
army on January 1, 1887 :— i. • * 



' 

Officers. 

Enlisted 

Men. 

Professors 

*• 

Cadets. 

(Usneral officers 

10 

“Tf 

• * 


Adj utant-genorara -department ... . 

17 


... 


1 iiHpector-generara department . . . 

7 

1 

... 


.1 udge-ad vocatu -generars dept. . . . 

8 


... « 


Quartermaster’s department 

01 

... 

* V 


Sabdiitence department 

26 

14(f 


... 

Medical department 

195 


..f 

Pay department 

48 

... 


... 

Corps of engineer.s 

109 

450 


... 

Ordnance department 

59 

400 


1 ^ 

Signal corps 

17 

470 


« ... 

Post chaplains 

30 

... 



Ten regiments of cavalry 

432 

7,97^) 


... 

Five regiments of artillery 

280 

2,r)5p 


1 

Twenty-five regiments of Infantry 

877 

12,625 

a 


Military academy 


... 

7 ' 


Non > commisHloned statT un- 
attached to regiments 


300 

...* j 


Enlisted men unattached to regi- 
ments 


265 

1 

... p. 

Indian scouts 


200 

' 


(jencral service clerks and mes- 
sengers 


170 


... 

Total regular army 

2170 j 

2.5,640 

... 

... 

Organized and equlp|>cd militia, 
1885 

6535 

7.5.175 

1 



Navy. 

The following table (XXXVII.) exhibits the personnel of the 
navy on January 1, 1887 : — 

ConnniBsIoned officers, line TtO 

Commissioned officers, stfiff— 

Medical depaitment * 16S' 

Pay department Ill • 

Englneen* 228 

Other staff officers 04 

Cadets t. 248 ^ t 

Non-commissioned officers 185 

Enlisted men and boys 8250 

Marine Corpt. 

Commissioned officers ! 73*' ,, 

Enlisted men 1500 ,, 

The following table (XXXVIII.) exhibits the number of vessels 
constituting the navy of th^United States, accoi*ding to class and , 
condition, on January 1, 1887 : — 



Ill 

Commission. 

In 

Ordinary. 

Building or 
Repairing. 




2 

Second-rate unarmoured 

10 



Third-rate armoured 

1 

pi 

... 

5 

Thlrd rutu unartnoured 

17 

- 5 

Fourth-ruto armoured 

"i 


Fourth-rate unarmuured 

*4 

i i 

Tugs 

11 

1 


Jailing vessels 

12,. 


Total 

50 

f 

14 

13 

—rt 



Ten aiG unserviceable V 3 of thc.se are used as receiving ships, 
the others condemned and authorized to be ^old. 


*’ iJoUCATION. ^ 

The institution, control, and maintenance of nuDlic schools are 
in the hands of the several States, although tne United Sto^tes 
Government has made liberal grants of lands, in primary 

instruction, to the States formed#.out of the public domain, and 
also for the endowment of colleges of agriculture and, the mechanip 
arts, to all the States. 

The following table (XXXIX.) presents the leading fen tuxes of 
the public school statistics at four dates between 1876 and lSo6: — 
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Enrolment. 

Average Dully 
Attendance. 

Number of 
Teachers. 

Public School 
Expenditure. 

1876 

8,363,738 

4,066,848 

249,283 

$84,006,333 

1880 

9,781,521 

6,806,342 

282,644 

80,0,^2.838 

1885 

11,169,923 

6,900,625 

319,549 

110,384,6.57 

1886 

11,4,35,297 

7,279,616 1 

323,066 

111,304,927 


The sotcall^d public schools, although dittoring widely as to etti- 
ciency between States and old States, between rich States and 
j)Oor Staiijs, all conform closely to a traditional type, cxcci>t so far 
03 dift'orenc^ arise according os schools are in sparsely or in densely 
settled distriats throu^i yio oppAtunity for grading the pupils 
which exists in the latter case. As regards, however, schools ^ving 
Jinstruction higher than or other than that given in the ordinary 
public school the greatest and most confusing dittcrcncea exist as 
to designation, organization, and schemes of instruction. 

The follov^ng table (XL. ) presents the results of the compila- 
tions of the statistics of schools of the various classes by the United 
States Bureau of Education : — 


-A. 


• • 

Schools. 

TcHchers. 

Pupils. 

Normal schools * 

163 

1394 

40,825 

CommerciH and l^isiness colleges 

239 

1040 

47,176 

Kindergai'ttfis. 

417 

945 

21,640 

Institutions for Ifecondary Instruction 

1440 

7566 

161,050 

Preparatoiy schools 

197 

1434 

21,081 

Institutions for suporiur iiiHtimclioa of women 

204 

2123 

27,143 

Universities and colleges 

345 

4720 

67,642 

Schools of science 

90 

974 

10,532 

Schools of theolbgp ^ 


803 

6,344 

Sct^ls of law ? 

4? 

283 

3,054 

Schools of medicine, of deutlsUy, and of pharmacy 

176 

2829 

16,407 

Training schooli for nurses 

29 

139 

837 

Instlluticyis fur deaf and dumb 

61 

696 

7,411 

liistltutkns for#lio blind 

29 

623 

2,412 

SchooHifor feeble-minded children 

16 

686 

2,942 

Reform schools f. 

43 

877 

9,213 

lndu#rlal and manual training schools 

63 

682 

13,300 


• Rki.ioiun. 

^ The census has since 1860 attempted to obtain the number of 
clmrch edifices, with the aggregate number of sittings, belonging 
to each principal sect or denomination. The results have not been 
highly satisfactory, either as to accuracy or as to classification. At 
the census of 1880 the attempt to collect the statistics of churches 
proved an almost total failure. It scorns best, therefore, to adopt, for 
the present purpose, the figures (Table XLI.) presented by the repre- 
sentatives of the various uenominations, as they liave been revi.sed 
and digested by a competent authority, the Rev. Dr W. H. Dupuy, 
only adding the remark that no statement of this kind can be made 
to meet the views of all persons interested. The statement of Dr 
Dupuy does not include tno Roman Catholic Church, whoso author- 
ities claim from six and a half to seven millions of adherents. 


Taulr XLI . — Religious Denominations, 


Denoinf nation. 

Ministers. 

Members. 

MkTH ODIST— 

21,386 

3,280, lOS 

Non-Epiicopal, 

3,307 

173,048 

Independent Methodist 

13 

2,26.5 

Primitive Methodist 

38 

2,466 

Free ,M(*thodist. 

626 

12,081 

American Wesleyan 

486 

17,727 

CongregHtlonallst .Methodist 


20.000 

Protestant Methodist 

2,146 

119,110 

KpUcopal 

18,079 

3,112,620 

Union Ainericun M.E 

91 

3,500 

Coloured M.E. 

5,30 

84,49.5 

African M.E. Zion 

1,340 

281,736 

African M.E 

1,432 

266,419 

Methodist Episcopal Suutli 

3,644 

828,036 

Methoilljit Ei>lscopul 

11,042 

1,698,336 

Baptist — 

18,716 

2,430,106 

Six Principle 

17 

2,746 

Seventh-Day 

103 

8,676 

Anti-Mission 

622 

41,660 

Free-Will 

1,294 

74,851 

Baptist 

16,680 

2,302,272 

PrK8UYTE«IAM — 

7,897 

885,408 

Hcfoniied 

32 

.5,876 

United 

647 

81,226 

Cumberland 

1,366 

98,0<)3 

Presbyterian Soiu h 

1,014 

119,58.8 

Presbyterian 

4,838 

680,720 

Lutheran 

3,026 

569,889 

(Mnistliin (Disciples of Christ) 

2,668 

556,941 

Congregatiunul 

3,574 

384,800 

Episcopal- 

3,216 

336,669 

Reformed Episcopal 

66 

10,451 

Protestant Episcopal 

3,1*9 

326,218 

United Brethren.... 

2,178 

165,579 

Reformed, in United States 

756 

154,008 

United Evangelical 

425 

144,666 

Evangelical Association 

1,343 

99,710 

• 

Adventist— 

746 

89,333 

Adventist 

107 

11,100 

.Seventh Day 

138 

14,733 

Second 

501 

63,500 

The Brethren (Diinkards) 

1 ,589 

88,669 

Reformed, in Anicilca.. 

515 

77,269 

Friends 

878 

74,813 

Mormon 

3,816 

72,684 

Universal ist 

691 

86,891 

Church of God (Winebrennurian)... 

492 

20,176 

Unitarian 

382 

19,784 

Moravian 

103 

16,127 

Jewish 

202 

13,083 

New JcruHulem (Swedenborglan)... 

92 

6,638 


(F. A. W.) 
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• UNI VERBALIST CHURCH, a religious body in tho 
United States of America, especially in the New England 
States, which has for its distinguishing tenet the doctrine 
of the final salvation of all souls from sin through Christ. 
The pioneers of Universalism in America were Dr George 
Pe Beifneville, whp taught from 1741 principally in 
Pennsylvania; Dr Charles Chauncy, of the First Church, 
Bostop (ijotably i^ Tim Salvation of A ll Men^ published in 
1784);, Dr Joseph Huntington, of Coventry, Conn, (whoso 
Calviniwi Improved w%s imblisifed after his death in 1796); 
John MurJ-ay, Elhanan Winchester, Caleb Rich, and, very 
JH^ecially, Hosca Ballou. ]\Iurray is, however, regarded as 
“the father t>f Universalism in America.” In 1750 James 
Relly had a^wed himself a Universalist, basing his belief 
on a theory quite pectUiar; Murray, who had preached as 
a Methodist in England andtireland, was Relly’s most dis- 
tinguished co^ivert. In 1770 he carno to America, and, 
under circumstances *80 strange that most Universalists 
regard them as providential, overcoming a deep reluct- 
ance, he ptea«hed*at Good Luck, New Jersey, and organ- 
ized a society, “The li^dependent Christian Church,” at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. Ilosea Ballou — a convert from 
tho Calvinist baptists — took up tho cause in 1790, and 
published the worft that is regarded by tjniversalists as 
• • 

*•• • . UNIVE] 

Original FTIHE inedioeval fjatin term nniversitas (from which the 
meaning • Engli^fh word “ university ’’ is derived) was originally 
terra employed to denote any community or corporation re- 
“uni- •glided under its collcctivo aspect. When used in its 
versity.” modern sense, as denoting a body devoted to learning and 
education, it required the addition of other words in order 
^ to complete the definition,— the most frequent form of ex- 
pression being “universitas magistrorum et scholarium”(or 
It-? limi- “ discipulorum ”). In the course of time, probably towards 
latidniii the latter [)art of the 14th century, the term began to be 
»val' itself, with the exclusive meaning of a community 

times. teachers and scholars whose corporate existence had 
been recognized and sanctioned by civil or ecclesiastical 
authority or* by both. But the more ancient and custom- 
ary desigrAtion of the university in medisoval times (re- 
garded as a place of instruction) was “studium generale” 
(or sometimes “^tudiunu” alone), a term implying a centre 
of ^ifttruction for all.^ The expressions “universitas 
studii” and “univetsitatis collegium” arc also occasionally 
to be met with in official documents. 

tt»is necessary, however, to bear in mind, on the one 
hand, that a university often had a vigorous virtual exist- 
tmee long before it obtained that le^l recognition which en- 
titled it, technically, to take rank as a “ studium generale,” 
and, on the other hand, that hostels, halls, and colleges, 
together with complete coiAses^in all the recognized 
branches of learning, were by no means necessarily in- 
volved in the earliest conception of a university. The 
university, in its earliest stage of development, appears to 
have been simply a scholastic guild, — a spontaneous com- 
bination, that is to say, o> teachers cf scholars, or of 
both combined, and fofmed probably on the analogy of the 
trades guiWs,and th^guilds of aliens iotforeign cities, which, 
in the course of tho^l3th and 14th centuries, are to be 
found ^iringing up in most of the^rgat European centres. 
'The design of these organizations, in the first instance, was 

^ It in the design of the present article to exhibit the univei'nities in 
thei» historical development, each being brought under notice, as far 
a.s practicably iif the order of its original foundation. In tho alpha- 
betical enumeration in the table af the end, the date of foundation 
tilts serves to indicate ap]iifl)ximately the place where any university 
is first referred to. 

* DeitAe, Die Universitdten ties MittelalterSf i. 39. • 
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o])och -making, A 7'reatise on Atonement. The number of 
ministers increased, and societies were formed. These in 
due time became the constituents of larger organizations, 
till a “ Now England convention ” saw occasion, in 1803, to 
adopt a “profeission of faith,” which in three short articles 
avowed belief in the Bible ns making known in a Divine 
revelation tho nature of God, the mission of Christ, tho 
final holiness of all souls, and the necessity of good works. 

In 1866 a general convention, composed of delegates from 
the State conventions, was incorporated. It has jurisdic- 
tion throughout the United States and Canada. It has a 
“Murray fund” of about $135,000. Under the auspices , 
of the Universalist Church are the “woman’s centenary 
association,” the “Universalist historical society,” several 
organized charities, four colleges, three theological schools, 
and five academies, — the total value of the schools, includ- 
ing endowments, being hardly less than 3 million dollars. 

It publishes eight periodicals. The Year Book for 1887 
gives the following summary; — 1 general convention; 22 
State conventions ; 945 parishes, 38,429 families ; 696 
churche.s, 35,550 members; 634 Sunday schools, 51,871 
members; 789 church edifices; value above indebtedness, 
$7,493,927 ; 673 clergymen in fellowship and 120 licensed 
lay preachers. 

; SI TIE S' 

little more than that of securing mutual protection, — for 
tho craftsman, in tho pursuit of his spocial calling, — for 
the alien, as lacking the rights and privileges inherited 
by tho citizen. And so tho university, composed as it was 
to a great extent of students from foreign countries, was a 
combination formed for the protection of its members from 
the extortion of the townsmen and the other annoyances 
incident in medieval times to residence in a foreign state. 

It was a first stage of development in connexion with 
these primary organizations, when the chancellor of the 
cathedral, or some other authority, began, as we shall 
shortly see, to confer on their masters the right of teach- 
ing at any similar centre that either already existed or 
might afterwards be formed throughout Europe, — “facultas 
ubique docendi.” It was a still further development when 
it began to be recognized that, without a licence from either 
pope, emperor, or king, no “ studium generale ” could be 
formed possessing this right of conferring degrees, which ^ 
originally meant nothing more than licences to teach. 

In order, l^owever, clearly to understand the conditions chief 
under which the earliest universities came into existence, hicts 
It is necessary to take account, not only of their organiza- !'! 
tion, but also of their studies, and to recognize the main 
influences which, from the 6th to the 12th century, served bt^ore * 
to modify both the theory and the practice of education, the uni* 
In the former century, the schools of the Roman empire, 
which had down to that time kept alive the traditions of 
pagan education, had been almost entirely swept away by 
the barbaric invasions. The latter century marks the 
period when the institutions which supplied their place — , 
the episcopal schools attached to the cathedrals and the 
monastic schools— attained to their highest degree of influ- 
ence and reputation. Between these and the schools of 
tho empire there existed an essential difference, in*that the 
theofy of education by which they were pervaded was in 
complete contrast to the simply secular theory of the 
schools of paganism. The cathedral school taught only • ^ 
what was supposed to be necessary for the education of 
the priest; the monastic school taught only what was 
supposed to be in harmony with tho aims of the monk. 

But between the pagan system and the Christiott systei^ 
by which it had been superseded there yet exisM som^. 
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thing that was common to both : the latter, even in the 
narrow and meagre instruction which it imparted, could 
not altogether dispense with the ancient text-books, simply 
because there were no others in existence. Certain 
treati.ses of Aristotle, of Porphyry, of Martianus Capella, 
and of Boetius continued conseciuently to be used and 
studied; and in the slender outlines of pagan learning 
thus still kept in view, and in the exposition which they 
necessitated, we recognize the main cause which prevented 
the thought and literature of classic antiquity from falling 
altogether into oblivion. 

Under the rule of the Merovingian dynasty even these 
scanty traditions of learning declined throughout the 
' Frankish dominions ; but in England the designs of 
Gregory the Great, as carried out by Theodorus, Bede, 
and Alcuin, resulted in a great revival of education and 
letters. The influence of this revival extended in the 8th 
and 9th centuries to Frankland, whore Charles the Great, 
advised and aided by Alcuin, effected a memorable refor- 
mation, which included both the monastic and the cathe- 
dral schools ; while the school attached to the imperial 
court, known as the Palace School, also became a famous 
centre of learned intercourse and instruction. 

But the activity thus generated, and the interest in 
learning which it served for a time to diffuse, well nigh 
died out amid the anarchy which characterizes the 10th 
century in Latin Christendom, and it is at least question- 
able whether any real connexion can bo shown to have 
existed between this earlier revival and tliat remarkable 
movement in which the university of Paris had its origin. 
On the whole, however, a clearly traced, although imper- 
fectly continuous, succession of distinguished teachers has 
inclined the majority of those who have studied this ob- 
scure period to conclude that a certain tradition of learn- 
ing, handed down from the famous school over which 
Alcuin presided at the great abbey of St Martin at Tours, 
continued to survive, and became the nucleus of the teach- 
ing in which the university took its rise. But, in order 
adequately to explain the remarkable development and 
novel character which that teaching assumed in the course 
of the 12th and 13tli centuries, it is necessary to take 
account of the operation of certain more general causes to 
which the origin of the great majority of the earlier uni- 
versities may in common unhesitatingly be referred. These 
causes are— (1) the introduction of now subjects of study, 
as embodied in a new or revived literature ; (2) the adop- 
tion of new methods of teaching which were rendered 
necessary by the new studies ; (3) the growipg tendency 
to organization whicli accompanied the development and 
consolidation of the European nationalities. 

That the earlier universities took their rise to a great 
extent in endeavours to obtain and provide instruction of 
a kind beyond the range of the monastic and cathedral 
schools appears to be very generally admitted, and this 
general fact has its value in assisting us to arrive at a 
conclusion with respect to the origin of the first European 
uidversity,— that of Salerno in Italy, which became 
known as a school of medicine as early as the 9th century. 
The circumstances of its rise are extremely obscure, and 
whether it was monastic or secular in its origin has been 
much disputed. One writer ^ derives its origin from an 
independent tradition of classical learning which continued 
to exist in Italy down to the 10th century^ Another 
writer 2 maintains that it had its commencement in the 
teaching at the famous Benedictine monastery of Monte 
Cassino, where the study of medicine was undoubtedly 
pursued. But varioup facts may be urged in contraven- 

^ De Rei^Ti, SUytia Docunientata della IScuola Medica di Salerno^ 
ed.* 1857, p . 145. 

■* Piiccinotti, Storia della Medicina^ i. 317-326. 


tion of such a theory. The school at Salerno, so far as 
its history can be traced, appears to have been entirely 
a secular community ; it was distinguished also by its 
catholic spirit, and, at a time when Jews were the object of 
religious persecution throughout Europe, members of this 
nationality were to be found both as teachers and learners 
at Salerno. Situated, moreover, as it was on Ihe sea- 
coast, its communication with the neighpoucing ijiiaqd of 
Sicily was easy and frequent ; and it would accordingly 
seem far more probable tilat it.wis owing' to the now 
knowledge gained from the Saracens, after thei” occupa- 
tion of that island, that Salerno acquired its reputation. 

It was by a band of these invaders that Bertharius, abbot 
of Monte Cassino, and the author of certp.in medical 
treatises, was massacred along with his monks in the year 
883. The Saracens were famed for their medical skill, 
and, by their translations of Galen and Hippocratfc.s, did 
much to advance the study ; and, ac6ording to Jourdain,^ 
there were translations from the Arabic invO Lalin long 
before the time of Constantine the African, out these 
versions have perished. In the cojjirse of the 1 1th century, 
under the teaching of Constantine the African (\1. 1087), 
the celebrity of Salerno became diffused all ever Europe. 
Ordoricus Vitalis, who wrote in the first half of the 12th 
century, speaks of it as then long famou.s. -In 1231 it 
was constituted by the emperor Frederick JT. the ’only 
school of medicine in the kingdom of Naples. 

It was at a considerable interval after the rise of^ the TOlhing 
school at Salerno, about the year 1113, that Irherius com- of 
menced at Bologna his lectures on the civil Jaw. lliis 
instruction, again, was of a kind which the monastic and Bolor^ua. 
cathedral schools could not supply, and it also met a nc v 
and pressing want. The states of Lombardy were at this 
time rising rapidly in population and in wealth ; and the 
greater complexity of their political relations, their increas- 
ing manufactures and commerce, called for a more definite 
application of the principles embodied in the codes that 
had been handed down by Theodosius and Justinian. But 
the distinctly secular character of this new study, and its 
intimate connexion with the claims and prerogatives of the 
Western emperor, aroused at first the susceptibilities of the 
Roman see, and for a time Bologna and its civilians were 
regarded by the church with distrust and even with alarm. 

These sentiments were not, however, of long duration. In 
the year 1151 the appearance of tlje DeneHm of Gratian, Deentum 
largely compiled from spurious documents, invested' the 
studies of the canonist with fresh “’importance ; and 
numerous decrees of past and almost forgotten pontiffs now 
claimed to take their stand side by side with the enact- 
ments contained in the Coqnis Juns Civilis. They con- 
stituted, in fact, the main basis of those new pretensions 
asserted with so much success by the popedom in the 
course of the 12th and 13th centuries. It was necessary, 
accordingly, that the Pecretum should be Known and 
studied beyond the walls of the monastery or the episcopal 
palace, and that its pages should receive authoritative ex- 
po.sition at some cominou centre of instruction. Such a 
centre was to be found in Bologna. The needs of the 
secular student arid of the eccl'osiastical student were thus 
brought for a time into accord, and from the days of 
Irncrius down to the* close of the 13th centurj^ wo have ” 
satisfactory evidence that Bologna was generally recognized 
as the chief school both, of the civil and the canoq law.* 

It has indeed been asserted that university degrees were 
instituted there as early as the pontificate of Eugenius 
III. (1145-53), but the statement rests on no good 
authority, and is in every ,way improbable. '’There is, 
however, another tradition which -jjs in bet^jr harmony 

* Sur I* Age ff- 1 Origine des Traductions LatineSf &c., p. 225. 

■* Denille, Die UniversitlUen^ Ac., 1. 48. 
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Barba- firith the known facts. When Barbarossa marched his 
roBsa forces into Italy on his memorable expedition of 1155, 
• reasserted those imperial tclaims which had so long 

leges to dormant, the professors of the civil law and their 
foreign scholars, but more especially the foreign students, gathered 
students round the Western representative of the Roman Caesars, 
P , and besdUght his intervention in their favour in their 
® * relations ^with the* citizens of Bologna. A large proportion 
of the^studentS were probably from Germany ; and it did 
not escape ]^]^derlck’9 penetration that the civilian might 
prove an jnvaluable all^ in the assertion of his imperial 
lyetensions. He received the suppliants graciously, and, 
finding that*their grievances were real, especially against 
the landlord^ in whose houses they were domiciled, he 
granted the foreign students substantial protection, by 
conferring on them certain special immunities and privi- 
leges (Movem^jer 1158).^ Tnese privileges were embodied 
in the celebrated Autkentica^ Habita^ in the Corpus Juris 
Civilis of •the epipire (bk. iv. tit. 13), and were eventually 
extended so aa to mclude all the other universities of Italy. 
In them we may discern the precedent for that state pro- 
tection of , the universit/ which, however essential at one 
time for the security and freedom of the teacher and the 
taught, has been fSr from proving an unnfixed benefit, — 
the influence i^'hich the* civil power has thus been able to 
exert •being too often wielded for the suppression of that 
very liiiferty (5 thought and inquiry from which the earlier 
••universities derived in no small measure their importance 
and tneir faifie. 

Bat, thou<rh there was a flourishing school of study, it 
is to be obsCTved that Bologna did not possess a university 
•BO|arly as 1158. Its first university wa^ not constituted 
The until the close of the 12th century. The ‘^universities” 
“uniyer- at Bologna were, as Denifle has shown, really student guilds, 
^109 at formed under influences quite distinct from the protecting 
clauses of the Authentica^ and suggested, as already noted, 
by the precedent of those foreign guilds which, in the 
course of the 12th century, began to rise throughout 
western Europe. They had their origin in the absolute 
necessity, under which residents in a foreign city found 
themselves, of obtaining by combination that protection 
and those rights which they could not claim as citizens. 
These societies were modell^, Denifle considers, not on 
the trade guilds which rose in Bologna in the 13th century, 
but on the Teutonic guilds which arose nearly a century 
earlier in north-western ^Europe, being essentially “spon- 
taneous confederations of aliens on a foreign soil.” Ori- 
ginally, th^y did not include the native student element. 
Demo- The power resulting from this principle of combination, 
cratic when superadded to the privileges conferred by Barbarossa, 
students of Bologna % superiority of which 
itJa ° themselves. Under theleader- 

commu- ship of their rector, they extorted from the citizens con- 
nities. cessions whioh raised them fiom the condition of an op- 
pressed to that of a specially privileged class. The same 
principle, when put in force against the professors, reduced 
the latter to^ position of humble deference to the very 
body whom they were called upon to instruct, and im- 
parted to the entire uriivorsi^ that essentially democratic 
character by which it >tas afterwards distinguished. It is 
not surprising that such advantages sljpuld have led to an 
imitation and extension of the principle by which they 
^ were obtained Denifle considers that the “ universities ” 
at Bol(%q^ were at one time certJinfy more than four in 

1 See Savig^iy, Gesch. d, riim. Rechts, iii. 152, 491-492. See also 
Giesabrocht, Gesch. d, Kaiserzeit (ed. 1880), v. 61-52. The story is 
preserved in aVefently discovered metrical composition descriptive of 
the history of Frederick I. ; see SitiMngsberichte d. Bairisch. Akad. d. 
Wtssenschaftf Bhil.-IIist. KUksse, 1879, 11. 285. Its authenticity is 
called in question by Denifle, but it would seem to be quite in har- 
mony vfiih the known facts. * 
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number, and we know that the Italian students alone were 
subdivided into two,— the Tuscans and the Lombards. In other 
the centres formed by secession from the parent body a similar 
like subdivision took place. At Vercelli there were four 
“ universitates,” composed respectively of Italians, Eng- 
lish, Provencals, and Germans ; at Padua there were 
similar divisions into Italians, French (i.e.y FrancigenXy 
comprising both English and Normans), Proven9al8 (in- 
cluding Spaniards and Catalans). When accordingly we 
learn from Odofred that in the time of the eminent jurist 
Azo, who lectured at Bologna about 1200, the number of 
the students there amounted to some ten thousand, of 
whom the majority were foreigners, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the number of these confederations of students 
(“societates scholarium”) at Bologna was yet greater. 

It is certain that they were not formed simultaneously, 
but, similarly to the free guilds, one after the other, — the 
last in order being that of the Tuscans, which was com- 
posed of students from Tuscany, the Campagna, and 
Rome. Nor arc wc, again, to look upon them as in any 
way the outcome of those democratic principles which 
found favour in Bologna, but rather as originating in the 
traditional home associations of the foreign students, 
fostered, however, by the peculiar conditions of their 
university life. As the Tuscan division (the one least in 
sympathy, in most respects, with Teutonic institutions) 
was the last formed, so, Denifle conjectures, the German 
“ university ” may have introduced the conception which 
was successively adopted by the other nationalities. 

In marked resemblance to the guilds, these confederations Tlie 
were presided over by a common head,— the “ rector schola- rector, 
rium,” an obvious imitation of the “rector societatum” or 
“artium” of the guild, but to bo carefully distinguished 
from the “ rector scholarum,” or director of the studies, with 
whose function the former officer had, at this time, nothing 
in common. Like the guilds, again, the different nations 
were represented by their “consiliarii,” a deliberative 
assembly with whom the rector habitually took counsel. 

While recognizing the essentially democratic character of Mature 
the constitution of these communities, it is to be remem- »ge of the 
bered that the students, unlike the majority at Paris and 
later universities, were mostly at this time of mature 
years. As the civil law and the canon law were at first 
the only branches of study, the class whom they attracted 
were often men already filling office in some department 
of the church or state, — archdeacons, the heads of schools, 
canons of cathedrals, and like functionaries forming a con- 
siderable elcipent in the aggregate. It has been observed, 
indeed, that the permission accorded them by Frederick I. 
of choosing, in all cases of dispute, their own tribunal, 
thus constituting them, to a great extent, sui jurisy seems 
to presuppose a certain maturity of judgment among those 
on whom this discretionary power was bestowed. 

With the middle of the 13th century, these various con- Amalga- 
federations became blended, for the first time, into one or mation of 
other of the two great divisions already referred to,— those of 
theUltramontani and the Citramontani, JohannesdeVaranw dates''’ 
being rector of the former and Pantaleon de Venetiis of the ^ito 
latter. Innocent IV., in according his sanction to the new divisions, 
statutes of the university in 1253, refers to them as drawn 
up by the “ rectores et universitas scholarium Bononien- 
sium.” With the commencement of the 16th cenftiry, the 
two (iorporations were combined under one rector. 

About the year 1200 were formed the two faculties of Faculties 
medicine and philosophy (or the arts^), the former being in*titutei 

The arts course of study was that rejyesented by the ancient 
trivium (i.c., grammar, logic, and rhetoric) and the guadrimum (i.e% 
arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy), os handed down from 
tho schools of the Roman enfpire. Sea J. B. Mullinger, 'history oi 
ths University of Cambridgey i. 24-27. < 
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somewhat the earlier. It was developed, as that of the 
civil law had been developed, by a succession of able 
teachers, among whom Tliaddcus Alderottus was especially 
eminent. The faculty of arts, down to the 14th century, 
scarcely attained to equal eminence. The teaching of 
theology remained for a long time exclusively in the hands 
of the Dominicans ; and it was not until the year 1360 
that Innocent VI. recognized the university as a “studium 
generale ” in this branch, — in other words, as a place of 
theological education for all students, with the power of 
conferring degrees of universal validity. 

In the year 1371 the cardinal legate, Anglicus, compiled, 
as chief director of ecclesiastical affairs in the city, an 
account of the university, which ho presented to Urban V. 
The information it supplies is, however, defective, owing 
to the fact that only the professors who were in receipt of 
salaries from the municipality are mentioned. Of these 
there were twelve of civil law and six of canon law ; three 
of medicine, three of practical medicine, and one of sur- 
gery ; two of logic, and one each of astrology, rhetoric, 
and notarial practice. The professors of theology, who, as 
members of the religious orders, received no state remunera- 
tion, are unmentioned. 

Colleges existed at Bologna at a very early date, but it 
is not until the 14th century that we find them possessing 
any organization. They were designed solely for neces- 
sitous students, not being natives of Bologna. A separate 
house, with a certain fund for the maintenance of a speci- 
fied number of scholars, was all that was originally con- 
templated. 8uch was the character of that founded by 
Zoen, bishop of Avignon, in February 1256 (O.S.), the 
same month and year, it is to be noted, in which the Sor- 
bonne was founded in Paris. It was designed for the 
maintenance of eight scholars from the province of Avignon, 
under the supervision of three canons of the church, main- 
taining themselves in the university. Each scholar was to 
receive 24 Bolognese lire annually for five years. The 
college of Brescia was founded in 1326 by William of 
Brescia, archdeacon of Bologna, for poor foreign students 
without distinction as to nationality. The Spanish college, 
founded in 1364, for twenty-four Spanish scholars and two 
chaplains, is noted by Denifle as the one college founded 
in medireval times which still exists on the Continent. 

Of the general fact that the early universities rose in 
response to new wants the commencement of the uni- 
versity of Paris supplies us with a further illustration. 
The study of logic, which, prior to the 12th century, was 
founded exclusively on one or two meagre compends, 
received about the year 1100, on two occasions, a power- 
ful stimulus,— in the first instance, from the memorable 
controversy between Lanfranc and Berengar ; in the 
second, from the no less famous controversy between 
Anselm and Hoscellinus. A belief sprang up that an 
intelligent apprehension of spiritual truth depended on a 
correct use of prescribed methods of argumentation. 
Dialectic was looked upon as “ the science of sciences ” ; 
^pd, when, somewhere in the first decade of the 12th 
century, William of Champeaux opened in Paris a school 
for the more advanced study of dialectic as an art, his 
teaching was attended with marked success. - Among his 
pupils was Abelard, in whose hands the study made a yet 
more notable advance ; so that, by the middle of the cen- 
tury, we find John of Salisbury, on returning from the 
French capital to England, relating with astonishment, 
not unmingled with contempt, how all learned Paris had 
gone well pigh mad in its pursuit and practice of the new 
dialectic. 

r. Abelard taught in the first instance at the cathedral 
school Notre Dame, and subsequently at the schools on 
the Mortagne Sainte-Qenevieve, of which he was the 


founder, and where he imparted to logic its new develof^ 
ment. But in 1147 the secular canons of Ste Genevieve 
gave place to canons regulg^r from St Victor ; and hence- Study of » 
forth the school on the former foundation was merely a theology, 
school for the teaching of theology, and was attended only 
by the members of the houae.t The schools out gf which 
the university arose were those attacKed to the icathedral 
on the lie de la Cite, and presided overby,the chancellor, 

— a dignitary who must be carefully distiliguislietf from 
the later chancellor of th^ university. For^ a loifg time 
the teachers lived in separate hoilses on the island, and it 
was only by degrees that they combined themselves into ^ 
society, and that special buildings were coistructed for 
their class-work. But the flame which Abelard’s teaching 
had kindled was not destined to^ expire. ^ Among his 
pupils was Peter Lombard, who was bishop of Paris in Lombard’s 
1159, and widely known to posterity as the comt.ulor oi Sentences, 
the famous volume of the Sentemes^ The ^design of this 
work was to place before the student, in a& strictly logical 
a form as practicable, the views {serdtnLm) pf the fathers 
and all the great doctors of the cWch upon the chief and 
most difficult points in the Christian belief. ^Conceived 
with the purpose of allaying and prevepting, it really 
stimulated, controversy. The logiciani seiieS upon it os a 
great storehouse of indisputable major premises, on which 
they argued with renewed energy and with, endless 
ingenuity of dialectical refinement; and ifpon tijis new 
compendium of theological doctrine; which became the - 
text-book of the Middle Ages, the ‘schoolmen, in^ their 
successive treatises super Sententiasy expended a consider- 
able share of that subtlety and labour which stfll excite the 
astonishment of the student of metaphysical literature.^ , ^ 

It is in these prominent features in the history of these Rise of 
early universities— the development of new methods oft>tber 
instruction concurrently with the appearance of new 
material for their application— that we find the most 
probable solution of the question as to how the university, 
as distinguished from the older cathedral or monastic 
schools, was first formed. In a similar manner, it seems 
probable, the majority of the earlier universities of Italy — 

Reggio, Modena, Vicenza, Padua, and Vercelli— arose, for 
they had their origin independently alike of »the civil and 
the papal authority. Instances, it is true, oqjcur, which 
cannot bo referred to this spontaneous mode cf growth. 

The university of Naples, for example, was founded solely 
by the fiat of the emperor Frederick 11. i!i the year .1224 ; 
and, if we may rely upon the documepts cited by Denifle, 

Innocent IV. about the year 1245 founded ii\ connexion 
with the curia a “studium generale, which was attached to 
the papal court, and followed it when removed from Rome, 
very much as the Palace School of Charles the Great ac 
companied that monarch on his progresses. 

As the university of Paris became the model, not only Early 
for the universities of France north of tlje Loire, but also orgftuiza* 
for the great majority ftf those of central Europe as well 
as for Oxford and Cambridge, some account of its early 
organization will here be indispensable. Suih an account Paris, 
is rendered still further necessary by the fact that the 
recent and almqjjt exhaustive researches’ of Denifle, the 
Dominican father, have led nim to conclusions which on 
some important points run altogether counter tojbhose sanc- 
tioned by the high iuthority of Saviglky. 

The originp.1 university, as already statec}, took its rise 
entirely out of the nfovument carried on by teachew on the ^ 

^ The view of Thiirot {De V Organisation de t Knseignement dans 
VUniversit! de Parisy pp. 4-7) that the university arose out of a com- 
bination of these several schools is rejected by Derv'fle^ (see Die Uni* 
versitdteny &c., i. 653-694). i 

* Where the words studium general are placed within mark| of 
quotation they occur In the original chariJer of foundation of the uni- 
versity referred to. 
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The •island, who taught by virtue of the licence conferred by 
I thaf chancellor of the cathedral. In the second decade of 
formed century, it is true, we find masters withdrawing 

its themselves from his authority by repairing to the left bank 
micleuB. of the Seine and placing themselves under the jurisdiction 
,of the abbot of thg monastery of Ste Genevieve ; and in 
1255 thft dignitary is to be found appointing a chancellor 
whos^ d^ity it* shjuld be to confer “ licentia docendi ” on 
those gandi^ales who were desirous of opening schools in 
that district;.* But it if as^ around the bestowal of this licence 
by the chj-ncellor of Notre Dame, on the lie de la Citd, 
lhat the university of Paris grew up. It is in this licence 
that the wlfble significance of the master of arts degree is 
incep. contained ; /or what is technically known as admission to 
tion. that degree was reall 3 f nothing more nor less than receiving 
the chancellor’s permission^ to incept,” and by “ incep- 
tion ” fvas iin 4 )lied the master’s formal entrance upon, and 
commencement of, the functions of a duly licensed teacher, 
and his fecogiition as such by his brothers in the profes- 
sion. Tllb previous stage of his academic career, that of 
Bachelor bachelordom, had beef one of apprenticeship for the 
of arts, mastership ; and his emancipation from this state was 
symbolized by* placing the magisterial ctm (liretta) upon 
his Read, a cerenufhy which, in imitation of tne old Roman 
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ceremony ofi manumission, was performed by his former 
instActor, ‘‘under whom” he was said to incept He 
then gave a formal^ inaugural lecture, and, after this proof 
of if^gisterial capacity, was welcomed into the society of 
his professlbnal brethren with set speeches, and took his 
seaf in his piaster’s chair. 

This community of teachers of recognized fitness did not 
iUiitself suffice to constitute a university, but some time 
between the years 1150 and 1170, the period when the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard were given to the world, the 
university of Paris came formally into being. Its first 
written statutes were not, however, compiled until about 
the year 1208, and it was not until long after that date 
that it possessed a “ rector.” Its earliest recognition as a 
legal corporation belongs to about the year 1211, when a 
brief of Innocent III. empowered it to elect a proctor to 
be its representative at the papal court. By this permis- 
sion it obtamed the right to sue or to be sued in a court 
of justice's a corporate body. 

This j^apal recognition was, however, very far from im- 
plying the episcopal recjpgnition, and the earlier history of 
the ^ew community exhibits it as in continual conflict 
alike with the chancellor, the bishop, and the cathedral 
chapter of Paris, by all of whom it was regarded as a 
centre of insubordination and doctrinal licence. Had it 
not been, indeed, for the papal aid, the university would 
probably not have survived the* contest; but with that 
powerful assistance it came to be regarded as the great 
Transalpine centre of orthodox theological teaching. 
Successive *poniiffs, down t# thg great schism of 1378, 
made it one of the foremost points of their policy to 
cultivate friendly and confidential relations with the 
authorities 8f the university of Paris, and systematically to 
discourage the formation of theological faculties at other 
centres. In 1231 GregorytlX., in the 4)ull Parem Scien- 
iiaruniy gave full reAgnition to the right of the several 
faculties 4o regular and modify tl^ constitution of the 
entire university, -—a formal sanction which, in Denifle’s 
opinion, rendered tne bull in questjpn the Magna Charta 
of tho*usiversity. * 

In cor»parftig the relative antiquity of the universities 
of Paris and Bologna, it is difficult to give an unqualified 
decision. *Tfie university o^ masters at the former was 
lyobably slightly anterior to the university of students at 
the latter; out there* is good reason for believing that 
Parispdn reducing its traditional customs to ftatutory form, 


largely availed itself of the precedents afforded by the 
already existing code of the Transalpine centre, while its 
rectorship, proctorships, and four “ nations ” are all clearly 
distinct adaptations of the corresponding divisions at 
Bologna. These nations, which included both professors The 
and scholars, were — (1) the French nation, composed, in “nations.’ 
addition to the native element, of Spaniards, Italians, and 
Greeks ; (2) the Picard nation, representing the students 
from the north-east and from the Netherlands ; (3) 
the Norman nation ; (4) the English nation, comprising, 
besides students from the provinces under bluglish rule, 
those from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Germany. 

These several nations first came into existence some time 
before the year 1219, and all belonged to the faculty 
of arts; but the fully developed university was divided 
into four faculties,— three “ superior,” viz., those of theo- 
logy, canon law, and medicine, and one “ inferior,” that of 
arts. The head of each faculty was the dean ; the head 
of each nation was the proctor. The rector, who in the 
first instance was head of the faculty of arts, by whom he 
was elected, was eventually head of the whole university. 

Each of the nations and each of the superior faculties, 
while subject to the general authority which he represented, 
was, like a royal colony, in a great measure self-governed, 
and made statutes which wore binding simply on its own 
members. Congregations of the faculty of arts were pre- 
sided over by the rector, who discharged the same function 
when general congregations of the whole academic com- 
munity were convened. In the former the votes on any 
question were taken by nations, in the latter by faculties 
and nations. Only “regents,” that is, masters actually 
engaged in teaching, had any right to be present or to vote 
in congregations. Neither the entire university nor the 
separate faculties had thus, it will be seen, originally a 
common head, and it was not until the middle of the 14th 
century that the rector became the head of the collective 
university, by the incorporation under him, first, of the 
stuaents ot the canon law and of medicine (which took 
place about the end of the 13th century), and, secondly, of 
the theologians, which took place about half a century 
later. 

Apart from the broad differences in their organization, ruiis and 
the very conception of learning, it will be observed, was Bologna 
different at Bologna from what it was at Paris. In the 
former it was entirely professional, — designed, that is to 
say, to prepare the student for a definite and practical 
career in after life ; in the latter it was sought to provide 
a general ipental training, and to attract the learner to 
studies which were speculative rather than practical. In 
the sequel, the less mercenary spirit in which Paris culti- 
vated knowledge added immensely to her influence and 
reputation. The university became known as the great ^ 
school where theology was studied in its most scientific 
spirit ; and the decisions of its great doctors upon those 
abstruse questions which absorbed so much of the highest 
intellectual activity of the Middle Ages were regarded as 
almost final. The popes themselves, although averse frgrn Papal 
theological controversies, deemed it expedient to cultivate 
friendly relations with a centre of such importance for the 
purpose of securing their influence in a yet wider field, un^er- , 
Down therefore to the time of the great schism (1378), sitles.^ 
they at once conciliated the university of Paris* and con- 
sulted wh%t they deemed to be the interests of the Roman 
see, by discouraging the creation of faculties of theology 
elsewhere. The apparent exceptions to this policy are* 
easily explained: the four faculties of theology which they 
sanctioned in Italy— Pisa (1343), Florence (1349), Bologna 
(1362), and Padua (1363)— were designed to benefit ihe 
Italian monasteries, by^ving the monks the eypense and 
dangers of a long journey beyond the Alps ; while that^^t 
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Toulouse (1229) took its rise under circumstances entirely 
exceptional, being designed as a bulwark against the heresy 
of the Albigenses. The popes, on the other hand, favoured 
the creation of new faculties of law, and especially of the 
canon law, as the latter represented the source from which 
Kome derived her most warmly contested powers and pre- 
rogatives. The effects of this twofold policy were suffici- 
ently intelligible : the withholding of each charter which 
it was sought to obtain for a new school of theology only 
served to augment the numbers that flocked to Paris ; the 
bestowal of each new charter for a faculty of law served in 
» like manner to divert a certain proportionate number from 
Bologna. These facts enable us to understand how it is 
that, in the 13th and 14th centuries, we find, even in 
France, a larger number of universities created after the 
model of Bologna than after that of Paris. 

In their earliest stage, however, the importance of these 
new institutions was but imperfectly discerned alike by the 
civil and the ecclesiastical power, and the first four uni- 
versities of Italy, after Bologna, rose into existence, like 
Bologna itself, without a charter from either pope or em- 
Founda- peror. Of these the first were those of Reggio and 
tion ot‘ Modena, both of which are to be found mentioned as 
sities of before the close of the 12th century. 

Reggio The latter, throughout the 13th century, appears to have 
and been resorted to by teachers of sufficient eminence to form 
Modeua, ^ flourishing school, composed of students not only from 
tlio city itself, but also from a considerable distance. Both 
of them would seem to have been formed independently 
Vicenztt, of Bologna, but the university of Vicenza was probably the 
outcome of a migration of the students from the former 
city, which took place in the year 1204. In the course of 
the century Vicenza attained to considerable prosperity; 
its students were divided into four nations, each with its 
own rector; and in 1264 it included in its professoriate 
teachers, not only of the civil law, but also of medicine, 
Padua, grammar, and dialectic. The university of Padua was 
founded in 1222 as the direct result of the migration of a 
considerable number of students from Bologna. Some 
writers, indeed, have inferred that the “ stiidium ” in the 
latter city was transferred in its entirety, but the continued 
residence of a certain proportion in Bologna is proved by 
the fact that two years later we find them appealing to 
Honorius III. in a dispute with the civic authorities. In 
the year 1228 the students of Padua were compelled by 
" circumstances to transfer their residence to Vercelli, and 
the latter city guaranteed them, besides other privileges, 
the right to rent no less than five huAdred lodging-houses 
at a fixed rental for a period of eight years. At first Padua 
was a school only of the civil and canon law; and during 
the oppressive tyranny of Ezzelin (1237-1260) the uni- 
0 versity maintained its existence with some difficulty. But 
in tjie latter part of the century it incorporated the faculties 
of grammar, rhetoric, and medicine, and became known as 
one of the most flourishing schools of Italy, and a great 
centre of the Dominicans, at that time among the most 
active promoters of learning. 

KariL-s, , The university of Naples was founded by the emperor 
Frederick II. in the year 1225, as a school of theology, 

) jurisprudence, the arts, and medicine, — his design being 
that his subjects in the kingdom of Naples should find in 
the capital adequate instruction in every branch of learn- 
ing, and not be compelled in the pursuit of knowledge to 
) have recourse to foreign nations or to beg in other lands.” 
.j In the year 1231, however, he decreed that the faculty of 
medicine should cease to exist, and that the study should 
be pursued nowhere ipj the kingdom but at Salerno. The 
university never attained to much eminence, and after the 
daath of Frederick came for a time altogether to an end, 

^ but was restored in 1258 by King Manfred. In 1266 its 


faculty of medicine was reconstituted, and from 1272-74^ 

Thomas Aquinas was one of its teachers of theology. The 
commencement of the university of Vercelli belongs to Vercelli, * 
about the year 1228 ; it probably included, like Naples, 
all the faculties, but would seem to have been regarded 
with little favour by the Roman see, apd by the yoar 1372, 
had ceased to exist, although mention of colleges of law 
and medicine is to be found after tha{; date. ,Thig two 
universities of Piacenza and Pavia stand iij clo^ con- Piacenza, 
nexion with each other. Tie fornjjer is noted by Denifle as 
the earliest in Italy which was founded by virtue of a 
papal charter (6th February 1248), although the scheme 
remained for a long time inoperative. At length, in the 
year 1398, the university was reconstituted by Giovanni 
Galeazzo Visconti, duke of Milan, i^ho in the same year 
caused the university of Pavia to bo transferred thither. 

Piacenza now became the scene of a sudden but short- 
lived academic prosperity. We artf told of no less than 
twenty-seven professors of the civil law, — aiiong*them the 
celebrated Baldus ; of twenty-two profdSsorji of medicine ; 
of professors of philosophy, astrology, grammar, and 
rhetoric; and of lecturers on Seneca and Dante. The faculty 
of theology would appear, however, never to h^ve been duly 
constituted, and but one lecturer in this faculty is mentioned. 

With the death of Galeazzo in 1402, this precarious activity 
came suddenly to an end; and in 1404 the lyiiversjty had 
ceased to exist. Its history is, indeed, unintelligible, un- 
less taken in conjunction with that of ^^avia. Even b'jfore P-d.i, 
Irnerius taught at Bologna, Pavia had been widely known 
as a seat of legal studies, and more especially of the Lom- 
bard law, although the evidence is wanting which would 
serve to establish a direct connexion between this early 
school and the university which was founded there in 
1361, by virtue of the charter granted by the emperor 
Charles IV. The new “studium” included faculties of 
jurisprudence, philosophy, medicine, and the arts, and its 
students were formally taken under the imperial protec- 
tion, and endowed with privileges identical with those 
which had been granted to Paris, Bologna, Oxford, Orleans, 
and Montpellier ; but its existence in Pavia was suddenly 
suspended by the removal, above noted, of its students to 
Piacenza. It shared again in the decline which overtook 
the university of Piacenza after the death of Giovanni 
Galeazzo, and during the period from 1404 to 1412 it 
altogether ceased to exist. But^^ in October 1412 the 
lectures were recommenced, and the university entered 
upon the most brilliant period of its existence. Its pro- 
fessors throughout the 15th century were men of distin- 
guished ability, attracted by munificent salaries such as 
but few other universities could offer, while in the number 
of students who resorted thither from other countries, and 
more especially for the study of the civil law, Pavia had no 
rival in Italy but Padua, Arezzo appears to have been Arezzo, 
known as a centre of thq^samo study so ea.ly as 1215, and 
its earliest statutes are assigned to the year 1255, By 
that time it had become a school of arts and medicine also ; 
but for a considerable period after it was almost entirely 
deserted, and is almost unmentioned until the year 1338, 
when it acquired new importance by the accession of 
several eminent jurists from Bologna, In May 1355 it 
received its charter astudium generele from Charles IV. 

After the year 1373 the school gradually dwindled, al- 
though it did not become altogether extinct until^ about 
the year 1470, The university of Kome (which is to be Rom«, 
carefully distinguished from the school at'lachad to the 
curia) owed its foundation (1303) to Boniface VIII., and 
was especially designed by that pontiff for the benefit of 
the poor foreign students sojourn!^ in the, ^capital. Jt 
originally included all the faculties; but in 1318 John 
XXII. decreed that it should possess the power of CJQfe^ 
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^dng degrees only in the canon and civil law. The uni- 
versity maintained Its existence throughout the period of 
the residence of the popes at Avignon (see Popedom), and 
. under the patronage of Leo X. could boast in 1514 of no 
less than eighty professors. This imposing array would 
jseem, ht)wever, to but a fallacious test of the prosperity 
of the a?b.deinic community, for it is stated that many of 
the ijrofessorj; ojvring to the imperfect manner in which 
they were ^^otected in their privileges, were in the receipt 
o^such insuificient fSes^that tiey were compelled to com- 
. bine othej: employments with that of lecturing in order to 
«upport themselves. An appeal addressed to Leo X. in 
the year lSl3 represents the number of students as so 
small as to Jbe sometimes exceeded by that of the lecturers 
(“ ut quando(pio plures sint qui legant quam qui audiant ”). 
Scarcely any of the universities in Italy in the 14th 
Perugia, centu^ attracted a larger concourse than that of Perugia, 
where the study chtefly cultivated was that of the civil 
law. The u»iversity received its charter as a studium 
generale Trom dement V. in the year 1308, but had 
already in 1 306 been^ formally recognized by the civic 
authorities, by whom it was commended to the special care 
and protectiorf of the “ podesta.” In common with the rest 
of the Italian universities, it suffered severely from the 
great plaguft of 134^-49 ; but in 1355 it received new 
pri^tleffes fjom the emperor, and in 1362 its first college, 
dedidatei to Gregory the Great, was founded by the bishop 
Tr^i&o, of ^rugia. The yniversity of Treviso, which received its 
charter from Frederick the Fair in 1318, was of little 
celebrity aj;id but short duration. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether it continued to exist after the city became subject 
t» the republic of Venice in the year 1339 ; but in 1409 
the Venetian senate issued a decree that no subjects of 
the republic should resort for study to any city in its 
dominions save that of Padua, and from this date the 
studium at Treviso must be held to have been no longer in 
existence. The circumstances of the rise of the university 
Florence, of Florence are unknown, but the earliest evidence of 
academic instruction belongs to the year 1320. The dis- 
persion of the university of Bologna, in the March and April 
of the following year, afforded a favourable opportunity for 
the creatidn of a studium generale, but the necessary 
measured were taken somewhat tardily, and in the mean- 
time th*o greater number of the Bolognese students had 
betaken them^lves tc^ Siena, The charter of foundation 
for Florence was accordingly not granted until Slst May 
1349, when Clenfent VI. decreed that there should be in- 
stituted* a studium generale in theology, jurisprudence, 
medicine, and every other recognized faculty of learning, 
the teachers to be professors who had obtained the degree 
* of doctor or master either at Bologna or Paris, or ** some 
other studium generale of celebrity.” On 2d January 
1364 the university also obtained the grant of imperial 
privileges Trom Charles IV.® Qp 14th February 1388 it 
adopted a body of statutes which are still extant, and 
afford an interesting study in connexion with the uni- 
versity history of the period. The university now entered 
upon that brilhant period in its history which was destined 
to so summary an extincllon. “ It i§ almost touching,” 
says Denifle, “to note how untiringly Florence exer^ 
herself tft this peaiod to attract as teachers to her schools 
the great masters ,of the sciences and learning.” In the 
year ^147 2,* however, under th^iij^uence of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici/i it was decided that Florence was not a convenient 
seat for* a university, and its students were removed to 
Siena, Pisa. The^ commencement of the university of Siena 
belongs A about the year J241, but its charter was first 
granted by^the empejor Charles IV., at the petition of the 
citizens, in the year 1357. It was founded as a studium 
gentfale in jurisprudence, the arts, and Hiedicine. The 


imperial charter was confirmed by Gregory XII in 1408, 
and the various bulls relating to the university which he 
subsequently issued afford a good illustration of the con- 
ditions of academic life in these times. Besidence on the 
part of the students appears to have been sometimes dis- 
pensed with. The bishop of Siena was nominated chan- 
cellor of the university, just as, says the bull, he had been 
appointed to that office by the imperial authority. The 
graduates were to be admitted to the same privileges as 
those of Bologna or Paris ; and a faculty of theology was 
added to the curriculum of studies. The university of 
Ferrara owes its foundation to the house of Este, — Alberto, Ferrara, 
marquis of Este, having obtained from Boniface IX. in 
1391 a charter couched in terms precisely similar to those 
of the charter for Pisa. In the first half of the 15th 
century the university was adorned by the presence of 
several distinguished humanists, but its fortunes were 
singularly chequered, and it would appear for a certain 
period to have been altogether extinct. It was, however, 
restored, and became in the latter part of the century one 
of the most celebrated of the universities of Italy. In the 
year 1474 its circle of studies comprised all the existing 
faculties, and it numbered no less than fifty-one profes- 
sors or lecturers. In later times Ferrara has been noted 
chiefly as a school of medicine. 

Of the universities modelled on that of Paris, Oxford Oxford, 
would appear to have been the earliest, and the manner 
of its development was probably similar. Certain schools, 
opened within the precincts of the dissolved nunnery of St 
Frideswyde and of Oseney abbey, are supposed to have been 
the nucleus round which the university grew up. In the 
year 1133 one Robert Pullen, a theologian of considerable 
eminence (but whether an Englishman or a Breton is un- 
certain), arrived from Paris, and delivered lectures on the 
Bible. He was followed a few years later by Vacarius, a 
native of Lombardy, who as a student at Bologna hod 
inherited the tradition of the teaching of Irnerius. Al- 
though both the pope and King Stephen regarded the 
civil law at this time with considerable distrust, Vacarius 
maintained his ground, and the study became one of the 
recognized faculties at Oxford. Towards the close of the 
1 2th century Giraldus Cambrensis describes the town as a 
place “ where the clergy in England chiefly flourished and 
excelled in clerkly lore.” In one respect, indeed, Oxford 
was more favoured than even Paris, for the town auth- 
orities could not pretend to assert any right of interference « 
with the university such as that to which the French 
monarch ag?d the court frequently laid claim. In the 13th 
century mention first occurs of university “ chests,” especi- 
ally the Frideswyde chest, which were benefactions de- 
signed as funds for the assistance of poor students. Halls, 
or places of licensed residence for students, also began to^ 
be established. In the year 1257, when the bi8hj)p of 
Lincoln, as diocesan, had trenched too closely on the 
liberties of the community, the deputies from Oxford, 
when preferring their appeal to the king at St Albans, 
could venture to speak of the university as “ schola seciyada 
^ecclesim,” or second only to Paris. Its numbers about tips 
time were probably some three thousand; but it was essenti- 
ally a fluctuating body, and whenever plague or tumult led , 
to a temporary dispersion a serious diminution in its 
numerical strength generally ensued for some time after. 
Against s(ach vicissitudes the foundation of colleges proved 
the most effectual remedy. Of these the three earliest 
were University College, founded in 1249 by William cff ^ 
Durham; Balliol College, founded about ]£63 by John 
Balliol, the father of the king qf Scotland of the same 
name ; and Merton College, founded in 1264. The 4a8t- 
named is especially notable as associated withta new con- 
ception of university education, namely, that 9i collegia 
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discipline for the secular clergy, instead of for any one of 
the religious orders, for whose sole benefit all similar 
foundations had hitherto been designed. The statutes 
given to the society by Walter de Merton are not less 
noteworthy, as characterized not only by breadth of con- 
ception, but also by a careful and discriminating attention 
to detail, which led to their adoption as the model for 
later colleges, not only at Oxford but at Cambridge. Of 
the service rendered by these foundations to the university 
at large wo have significant proof in the fact that, although 
representing only a small numerical minority in the 
' academic community at large, their members soon ob- 
tained a considerable preponderance in the administration 
of affairs. 

Cam- The university of Cambridge, although it rose into 
existence somewhat later than Oxford, may reasonably be 
held to have had its origin in the same century. There 
was probably a certain amount of educational work 
carried on by the canons of the church of St Giles, which 
gradually developed into the instruction belonging to a 
regular studium. In the year 1112 the canons crossed 
the river and took up their residence in the new priory in 
Barnwell, and their work of instruction acquired addi- 
tional importance. Then, as early as the year 1224, the 
Franciscans established themselves in the town, and, some- 
what less than half a century later, were followed by the 
Dominicans. At both the English universities, as at 
Paris, the Mendicants and other religious orders were 
admitted to degrees, a privilege which, until the year 1337, 
was extended to them at no other university. Their 
interest in and influence at these three centres was con- 
sequently proportionably great. In the years 1231 and 
1233 certain royal and papal letters afford satisfactory 
proof that by that time the university of Cambridge was 
already an organized body with a chancellor at its head; 
and in 1229 and 1231 its numbers were largely augmented 
by migrations from Paris and from Oxford. Cambridge, 
however, in its turn suffered from emigration ; while in 
the year 1261, and again in 1322, the records of the uni- 
versity were wantonly burnt by the townsmen. Through- 
out the 13th century, indeed, the university was still only 
a very slightly and imperfectly organized community. Its 
endowments were of the most slender kind ; it had no 
systematic code for the government of its members ; the 
supervision of the students was very imperfectly provided 
for. An important step in the direction of reform in this 
last respect was, however, made in the year 1276, when 
an ordinance was passed requiring that evei^r one who 
claimed to be recognized as a scholar should have a fixed 
master within fifteen days after his entry into the uni- 
versity. But the feature which most served to give per- 
< manence and cohesion to the entire community was, as at 
Oxford, the institution of colleges. The earliest of these 
was Peterhouse, first founded as a separate institution by 
Hugh Balsham, bishop of Ely, in the year 1286, with a 
code which was little more than a transcript of that given 
by^Walter de Merton to his scholars at Oxford. About 
forty years later was founded Michaolhouse, and at nearly 
the same time (1326) Edward II. instituted his foundation 
of “king's scholars," afterwards forming the community 
^ of King’s Hall. Both these societies in the 16th century 
were merged in Trinity College. To those succeeded Pem- 
broke Hall (1347) and Gonville Hall (1348). ^All these 
colleges, although by no means conceived in a spirit of 
hostility to either the monastic or the Mendicant orders, 
were expresi-ly designed for the benefit of the secular 
clergy. The foundation of Trinity Hall (1350) by Bishop 
Battoan, on the other hand, as a school of civil and canon 
hy^ was p/obably designed to fuirther ultramontane in- 
terests. That of Corpus Christi (1352), the outcome of 


the liberality of a guild of Cambridge townsmen, was con-^ 
ccived with the combined object of providing a house of 
education for the clergy, and" at the same time securing the 
regular performance of masses for the benefit of the souls 
of departed members of the guild. But both Trinity Hall 
and Corpus Christi College, as well as Clare Hall, funded, 
in 1359, were to a great extent indebted for their origin 
to the ravages caused among the clergy by th^ great piague 
of 1349. r. . 

Turning to France, or raiher tp the territl)ry includ:^d Mont- 
within the boundaries of modern France, we find Mont- Puffier, 
pellier a recognized school of medical science^ as early aj^ 
the 12th century. William VIIL, lord of Montpellier, in 
the year 1181 proclaimed it a school^ of free resort, where 
any teacher of medical science, from whatever country, 
might give instruction. Before the end of the century it 
possessed also a faculty of jurisprudence, a br^-nch of learn- 
ing for which it afterwards became famed. The university 
of medicine and that of law continued, howevA'*, to b*e totally 
distinct bodies with different constitutions. Petrarch was 
sent by his father to Montpellier , to study the civil law. 

On 26th October 1289 Montpellier was raised by "Nicholas 
IV. to the rank of. a “ studium generale," a fiiork of favour 
which, in a region where papal influence was so potent, 
resulted in a considerable accession of prosperity. The 
university also now included a faculty of artij ; an^ there 
is satisfactory evidence of the existence of a facufty of 
theology before the close of the 14th century, ajthougKnot * 
formally recognized by the pope before the year 1421, In 
the course of the same century several colleges for poor 
students were also founded. The university of Toulouse Toiilpuse^ 
is to be noted as the first founded in any country by virtwe 
of a papal charter. It took its rise in the efforts of Rome 
for the suppression of the Albigensian heresy, and its 
foundation formed one of the articles of the conditions , 

of peace imposed by Louis IX. on Count Raymond of 
Toulouse. In the year 1233 it first acquired its full 
privileges as a “ studium gencrale " by virtue of a charter 
given by Gregory IX. This pontiff watched over the uni- 
versity with especial solicitude, and through his exertions 
it soon became a noted centre of theological and especially 
of Dominican teaching. As a school of arts, jurtsprudence, 
and medicine, although faculties of each existed, it never 
attained to any reputation. The university of Orleans Orleana, 
had a virtual existence as a studipm gene^'ale as early as 
the first half of the 13th century, but in the year t305 
Clement V. endowed it with new privil^es, and gave its 
teachers permission to form themselves* into a coi'poration. 

The schools of Orleans had an existence, it is said, as eArly 
as the 6th century, and ijubsequently supplied the nucleus 
for the foundation of a university at Blois ; but of this ' 
university no records now exist, ^ Orleans, in its organiza- 
tion, was modelled mainly on Paris, but its studies were 
complementary rather than in*^ rivalry to thte older univer- 
sity. The absorbing character of the study of the civil 
law, and the mercenary spirit in which it was pursued, had 
led the authorities at Paris to refuse to recognize it as a 
faculty. The study found a home at Orleans, where it 
was cultivated with an energy Vhich attracted numerous 
students. In January 1235 we find the bishop of Orleans 
soliciting the advice of Gregory IX. as^to the efpediency 
of countenancing a study which was prohibited in Paris. 

Gregory decided that the jectures might be continued ; but 
be ordered that no beneficed ecclesiastic should be allowed 
to devote himself to so eminently secular a branch of 
learning. Orleans subsequently incorporated^ a faculty *of 
arts, but its reputation from Ais period was always that 
of a school of legal studies, and injthe 14th, century its 
reputa tion in this respect was surpas sed by no oth er nm - 
' See Ch. Dwraaze, V University de Paris (1200-*1875)7** 
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versity in Europe. Prior to the 13th century it had been 
Angers, famed for its classical learning ; and Angers, which received 
its charter at the same time* also once enjoyed a like 
reputation, which, in a similar manner, it exchanged for 
that of a school for civilians and canonists. The roll of 
•the unfjjjersUy forwarded in 1378 to Clement VII. con- 
tains the names of 8 professors utnusque juru^ 2 of civil 
and/£ (rf canon 'iaw, 72 licentiates, 284 bachelors of both 
Avignon, th^lqgal faculties, and 190 scholars. The university of 
Avignon wa8 first recognized A a “studium generalo” by 
'Boniface* VIII. in the year 1303, with power to grant 
degrees in jurisprudence, arts, and medicine. Its numbers 
declined somewhat during the residence of the popes, 
owing to rtio county attractions of the “studium” at- 
tached to the curia ; but after the return of the papal 
court to Rome it became «ie of the most frequented uni- 
versitfes in France, and possessed at one time no less than 
Cahors, seven cplleges. The university of Cahors enjoyed the 
advantage ofibeing regarded with especial favour by John 
XXII. In ’June 1332 he conferred upon it privileges 
identical with those already granted to the university of 
ToulousJ. , In the following October, again following the 
pr^edent (^t^blkhed at Toulouse, he apj)ointed the schol- 
asticus of the cathedral chancellor of the university. In 
November ^f the same year a bull, couched in terms 
almost* Wenjtical with those of the Magna Charta of Paris, 
assimilated the constitution of Cahors to that of the oldest 
unifersity.^ The iwo schools in France which, down to 
th^ close of the 14th century, most closely resembled Paris 
were Orleans and Cahors. The civil immunities and pri- 
vileges of the latter university were not, however, acquired 
ifhtil the year 1367, when Edward 111. of England, in his 
capacity as duke of Aquitaine, not only exempted the 
scholars from the payment of all taxes and imposts, but 
bestowed upon them the peculiar privilege known as privi- 
legium fori Cahors also received a licence for faculties of 
theology and medicine, but, like Orleans, it was chiefly 
Grenoble, known as a school of jurisprudence. It was as a “ studium 
generale ” in the same three faculties that Grenoble, in the 
year 1339, received its charter from Benedict XIL The 
university never attained to much importance, and its 
annals are* for the most part involved in obscurity. At 
iho conjmencement of the 16th century it had ceased alto- 
gether to exist, was reorganized by Francis of Bourbon in 
1^42, and in I56fi wa» united to the university of Valence. 
Perpig- The university of Perpignan, founded, according to Denifle, 
in 1379 by Clefnent VII. (although tradition had pre- 
viously ^iscribed it^ origin to Pedro IV. of Aragon), and 
Orange, thlt of Orange, founded in 1365 by Charles IV., were uni- 
versities only by name and constjtution, their names rarely 
appearing in contemporary chronicles, while their very 
existence becomes at times a matter for reasonable doubt. 
Palencia, To some of the earlier Spanish universities — such as 
Huesca, Paloncia, foutfded about tlft ye^r 1214 by Alfonso VIII. ; 
Lerida, founded in 1354 by Pedro IV.; and Lerida, 

founded 4i 1300 by James II. — the same description is 
applicable ; and their insignificance^ is probably indicated 
by the fact that they entirely failed to attract foreign 
Valla- students. Valladoljd, foifhded in 13#5 by Pope Clement 
dolid, VI., attained, however, to some celebrity ; and the foreign 
teacherf and students frequenting liie university became so 
numerous that in* 1373 King Henry II. caused an enact- 
ment to bd passed for securing ^o them the same privileges 
as thole already accorded to the native element. But the 
total ndmber of the students in 1403 was only 116, and 
^ramma|^ ^d logic, along with jurisprudence (which was 
the principal study), constituted the solo curriculum. 
•Whatevertreputatiop,* indeed, was enjoyed by Spain for 
nearly five centuries after the commencement of the uni- 
veiBlty era, centred mainly in Salamanca, to which Seville, 
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in the south, stood in the relation of a kind of subsidiary Sala- 
school, having been founded in 1254 by Alfonso the^“^ 
Wise, simply for the study of Latin and of the Semitic geyiUe 
languages, especially Arabic. Salamanca was founded in 
1243 by Ferdinand HI. of Castile as a “studium generale” 
in the three faculties of jurisprudence, the arts, and medi- 
cine. Ferdinand extended his special protection to the 
students, granting them numerous privileges and im- 
munities. Under his son Alfonso (above named) the 
university acquired a further development, and eventually 
included all the faculties save that of theology. But the 
main stress of its activity, as was the case with all the , 
earlier Spanish universities, excepting only Palencia and 
Seville, until the commencement of the 15th century, was 
laid on the civil and the canon law. But, notwithstanding 
the favour with which Salamanca was regarded alike by 
the kings of Castile and by the Roman see, the provision 
for the payment of its professors was at first so inadequate 
and precarious that in 1298 they by common consent 
suspended their lectures, in consequence of their scanty 
remuneration. A permanent remedy for this difficulty 
was thereupon provided, by the appropriation of a certain 
portion of the ecclesiastical revenues of the diocese for the 
purpose of augmenting the professors’ salaries. The 
earliest of the numerous colleges founded at Salamanca 
was that of St Bartholomew, long noted for its ancient 
library and valuable collection of manuscripts, which now 
form part of the royal library in Madrid. 

The one university possessed by Portugal had its seat Coimbra, 
in media3val times alternately in Lisbon and in Coimbra, 
until, in the year 1.537, it was permanently attached to the 
latter city. Its formal foundation took place in 1309, 
when it received from King Diniz a charter, the provisions 
of which were mainly taken from those of the charter 
given to Salamanca. In 1772 the university was entirely 
reconstituted. 

Of the German universities, Prague, which existed as a Prague, 
“studium ” in the 13th century, was the earliest, and was 
at first frequented mainly by students from Styria and 
Austria, countries at that time ruled by the king of 
Bohemia. On 26th January 1347, at the request of 
Charles IV., Pope Clement VI. promulgated a bull auth- 
orizing the foundation of a “ studium generale ” in all the 
faculties. In the following year Charles himself issued a 
charter for the foundation. This document, which, if ori- 
ginal in character, would have been of much interest, has * 
but few distinctive features of its own, its provisions being 
throughout adapted from those contained in the charters 
given by Frederick II. for the university of Naples and 
by Conrad for Salerno,— almost the only important feature 
of difference being that Charles bestows on the students of 
Prague all the civil privileges and immunities which wer^ 
enjoyed by the teachers of Paris and Bologna. Charles 
had himself been a student in Paris, and the organization 
of his new foundation was modelled on that university, a 
like division into four “ nations ” (although with different 
names) constituting one of the most marked feature# of 
^imitation. The numerous students — and none of tjie 
mediaeval universities attracted in their earlier history a 
larger concourse— were drawn from a gradually widening 
area, which at length included, not only all parts of Ger- 
many, but also England, France, Lombardy, Hitngary, and 
Poland, f Contemporary writers, with the exaggeration 
characteristic of mediaeval credulity, even speak of thirty 
thousand students as present in the university at one time, ^ 

— a statement for which Denifle proposes* to substitute 
two thousand as a more probable^estimate. It is certain, 
however, that Prague, prior to the foundation of Leipsic, 
was one of the most* frequented centres ofjearninc in 
Europe, and Paris suffer^ a considerable dlhiinution^in 
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her numbers owing to the counter attractions of the great 
studium of Slavonia. 

Cracow, The university of Cracow in Poland was founded in 
May 1364, by virtue of a charter given by King Casimir 
the Great, who bestowed on it the same privileges as those 
possessed by the universities of Bologna and Padua. In 
the following Sej>tenibcr Urban V., in consideration of the 
remoteness of the city from other centres of education, 
constituted it a “studium generale^in all the faculties 
save that of theology. It is, however, doubtful whether 
these designs were carried into actual realization, for it is 
certain that, for a long time after the death of Casimir, 
there was no university whatever. Its real commencement 
must accordingly be considered to belong to the year 1400, 
when it was reconstituted, and the papal sanction was 
given for the incorporation of a faculty of theology. From 
this time its growth and prosperity were continuous ; and 
with the year 1416 it had so far acquired a European 
reputation as to venture upon forwarding an expression of 
its views in connexion with the deliberations of the 
council of Constance. Towards the close of the Ihth 
century the university is said to have been in high repute 
as a school of both astronomical and humanistic studies. 

Vienna, The Avignonese popes appear to have regarded the 
establishment of new faculties of theology with especial 
jealousy; and when, in 1364, Duke Rudolph IV. founded 
the university of Vienna, with the design of constituting 
it a “studium generale’’ in all the faculties, Urban V. 
refused his assent to the foundation of a theological school. 
Owing to the sudden death of Duke Rudolph, the university 
languished for the next twenty years, but after the ac- 
cession of Duke Albert III., who may be regarded as its 
real founder, it acquired additional privileges, and its 
prosperity became marked and continuous. Like Prague, 
Vienna was for a long time distinguished by the compara- 
tively little attention bestowed by its teachers on the study 
of the civil law. 

No country in the 14th century was looked upon with 
greater disfavour at Romo than Hungary. It was stig- 
matized as the land of heresy and schism. When, accord- 
ingly, in 1367 King Louis applied to Urban V. for his 

Fiinf- sanction of the scheme of founding a university at Fiinf- 

kirchen, kirchen, although theological learning was in special need 
.of encouragement in those regions, Urban would not con- 
sent to the foundation of a faculty of theology ; he even 
made it a condition of his sanction for a “ studium generale 
that King Louis should first undertake to provide for the 
payment of the professors. We hear but little ^concerning 
the university after its foundation, and it is doubtful 
whether it survived for any length of time the close of the 
century, having been about that period absorbed in all 

Ofen, probability in the university of Ofen. The foundation of 
this university is also involved in considerable obscurity, 
and iis original charter is lost. Wo only know that it was 
granted by Boniface IX., at the request of King Sigis- 
mund, in the year 1389. In the first half of th^e 15th 
cenijury it ceased for a long period to exist, but was 
revived, or rather founded afresh, by King Mathias Cor- 
viiius, an eminent patron of learning, in the last quarter of 
the century. “ The extreme east of civilized continental 
Europe in mediieval times,” observes Denifle, “can be 
compared, to far as university education is concerned, only 
with the extreme west and the extreme south. Jn Hun- 
gary, as in Portugal and in Naples, there was constant 
fluctuation, but the west and the south, although troubled 
l>y yet greater commotions than Hungary, bore better fruit. 
Among all the countries possessed of universities in medi- 
aeval^, times, Hungary occupies the lowest place—a state of 
affairs of wfljch, however, the proxiqjity of the Turk must 
1)6 Loked u^on as a main cause.” 


The university of Heidelberg received its charter (23d'Heldel 
October 1385) from Urban VI. as a “studium generale” 
in all the recognized faculties save that of the civil law, — 
the form and substance of the document being almost iden- 
tical with those of the charter granted to Vienna. It was 
granted at the request of the elector qmlatine, Ripert L,. 
who conferred on the teachers and students, at the same 
time, the same civil privileges as those wjiicli belonged to 
the university of Paris. In this case the f.unctAoiiary 
invested with the power ok bestOAvihg degrees was nti^n- 
resident, the licences being conferred by the provost of the’ 
cathedral at Worms. But the real founder, as^he was also 
the organizer and teacher, of the university was Marsilius 
of Inghen, to whose ability and energy Heidelberg was 
indebted for no little of its early reputation and success. 

The omission of the civil law fcom the studies licensed in 
the original charter would seem to show thatnthe pfJn tiff’s 
compliance with the elector’s request was merely formal, 
and Heidelberg, like Cologne, included the chi\ law among 
its faculties almost from its first creation. No ^mediaeval 
university achieved a more rapid and permanent success. 
Regarded with favour alike by the civil and ecclesiastical 
potentates, its early annals wore singularly ftec from crises 
like those which characterize the history of many of the 
media3val universities. The number of those'^admitted to 
degrees from the commencement of the first sfssion^ fl9th 
October 1386 to 16th December 1387) /imountcd to 579.^ 

Owing to the labours of the Dominicans, Cologne rhad Cologne, 
gained a reputation as a seat of learning long before the 
founding of its university; and it was through the ad- 
vocacy of some leading members of the Mendicant orders 
that, at the desire of the city council, its charter as^ei 
“studium generale ” (21st May 1388) was obtained from 
Urban VI. It was organized on the model of the uni- 
versity of Paris, as a school of theology and canon law, 
and “ any other recognized faculty, ’’—the civil law being 
incorporated as a faculty soon after the promulgation of 
the charter. In common with the other early universities 
of Germany— Prague, Vienna, and Heidelberg— Cologne 
owed nothing to imperial patronage, while it would appear 
to have been, from the first, the object of jspecial favour 
with Rome. This circumstance serves to account for its 
distinctly ultramontane sympathies in mediaeval times and 
even far into the 16th century. In a report transmitted 
to Gregory XIII. in 1577, the univarsity expressly derives 
both its first origin and its privileges from the Holy See, 
and professes to owe no allegiance save to the Roman 
pontiff. Erfurt, no less noted as a centre of Franciscan Erfurt, 
than was Cologne of Dominican influence, received its 
charter (16th September 1379) from the anti-pope Clement 
VII. as a “ studium generale ” in all the faculties. Ten 
years later (4th May 1389) it was founded afresh by Urban 
VI., without any recognition of the act of his pretended 
predecessor. In the Iflth century the num'oer of its 
students was larger than that at any other German uni- 
versity — a fact attributable partly to the reputation it hod 
acquired as a school of jurisprudence, and partly to the 
ardour with which the philosophic controversies of the 
time were debated i.i its midst. 

The collegiate system is to be noted as a feature common 
to all these early German universities ; and, in nearly all, 
the professors were partly remunerated, by the appropria- 
tion of certain prebends,..apDertaining to some neighboviring 
church, to their maintenance. * 

Throughout the 15th century the relations of the Roman Relations 
pontiffs to the universities continued much the same, the 
although the independent attitude assumed at the 
councils of Constance and Basel by the deputies from the* eersitiea 

^ The statUtics of Hautz {Oesch, d, Univ. Heidelberg^ i. 177-8) 
are corrected by DSnifle (Die Bnlatekung der UnivereiUUenf n. Sbd). 
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• universities, and especially by those from Paris, could not 
fail to excite their apprehensions. Their bulls for each 
new foundation begin agaiif to indicate a certain jealousy 
with respect to the appropriation of prebends by the 
founders. Where such appropriations are made, and more 

, particularly in Srance, a formal sanction of the transfer 
gener^ly nnds a place in the bull authorizing the founda- 
ti ^ ; twhil^^sd^petimes the founder or founders are them- 
8^vg8 eiypined- to provide the endowments requisite for the 
istablishm^nt and* sypportlof the university. In this 
'mannei the control of the pontiff over each newly-created 

• seat of learning assumed a more real character, from the 
fact that nis assent was accompanied by conditions which 
rendered lit no longer a mere formality. The imperial 
intervention, on tfie other hand, was rarely invoked in 
Germany,— Greifswald, Kreiburg, and Tubingen being the 
onl}^instan<5es in which the emperor’s confirmation of the 
foundation was sdlicited.^ But whatever influence the 
Roman see^may have gained by increasing intervention 
was ni(fre tharf counteracted by those other tendencies 
which came into opei^ion in the second half of the century. 
These were of a twofold character: — the first directly modi- 
fying the stitdies themselves, as the results of the discovery 
of printing anJ the new spirit awakened by the teach- 
ing of th(? humaniiHs ; the second affecting the external 
cond^tions^ such as the multiplication of schools, and the 
grot^^ing demand^or skilled physicians and learned civilians, 
—circumstances yrhich afforded increased employment for 
the services of men of academic training. In northern 
(jfermanx and in the Netherlands, the growing wealth and 

^ })rosperity of the different states especially favoured the 
Founda- rformatioD of now centres of learning. In the flourishing 
1 Brabant the university of Louvain (1426) was to 

iouvam, ^ extent controlled by the municipality; and their 
patronage, although ultimately attended with detrimental 
results, long enabled Louvain to outbid all the other uni- 
vereities of Europe in the munificence with which she 
rewarded her professors. In the course of the next cen- 
tury the ‘‘Belgian Athens,” as she is styled by Lipsius, 
ranked second only to Paris in numbers and reputation. 
In its numerpus separate foundations and general organiza- 
tion — it possessed no less than twenty-eight colleges — it 
closely tesem bled the English universities; while its active 
press afforded facilities to the author and the controversialist 
of which botji Cambfidge and Oxford were at that time 
alitiost destitute. It embraced all the faculties, and no 
degrees in Europe stood so high as guarantees of general 
^acquirements. Erasmus records it as a common saying, 
that “ no one could graduate at Louvain without know- 
ledge, manners, and ago.” Sir William Hamilton speaks 
of the examination at Louvain for a degree in arts as “ the 
best example upon record of the true mode of such ex- 
amination, and, until recent times, in fact, the only ex- 
ample in*the4ii8tory of uniWerej^ies worthy of consideration 
at all.” He has translated from Vernul»us the order and 
method of this examination.^ In 178S the faculties of 
jurisprudence, medicine, and philosophy were removed to 
Brussels, anchin 1797 the French suspended the university 
altogether. When Belgium was formed into an indepen- ^ 
dent state in 183% the university was refounded as a 
Komai# Catholic foundation. ^ 

Leipsie, The circumstapces of the foundation of the university 
• of Leipsic are especially not^ojthy, it having been the 
resmt* of the migration of almost the entire German 
element from the university of Prague. This element 
«ompri8ed^(l) Bavarians, (2) Saxons, (3) Poles (this last- 
named Sivision being drawn from a wide area, which in- 
« eluded A(pi88en, Lijsatia, Silesia, and Prussia), and, being 

^ Meinera, Oeseh. d. hohen, Schulm^ i. 870 . 

^ JHiseriaiiona and THsoumns^ AppRid. iii. 


represented by three votes in the assemblies of the uni- 
versity, while the Bohemians possessed but one, had ac- 
quired a preponderance in the direction of affairs which 
the latter could no longer submit to. Religious differ- 
ences, again, evoked mainly by the preaching of John 
Hubs, further intensified the existing disagreements ; and 
eventually, in the year 1409, King Wenceslaus, at the 
prayer of his Bohemian subjects, issued a decree which 
exactly reversed the previous distribution of votes,— three 
votes being assigned to the Bohemian nation and only one 
to all the rest. The Germans took deep umbrage, and 
seceded to Leipsic, where, a bull having been obtained 
from Alexander V. (9th September 1409), a new ‘‘ studium 
gonerale” was founded by the landgrave of Thuringia 
and the margraves of Meissen. The members were divided 
into four nations — composed of natives of Meissen, Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Poland. Two colleges were founded, a greater 
and a smaller, but designed, not for poor students, but 
for masters of arts, — twelve being admitted on the former 
and eight on the latter foundation. The first university Rostock, 
of northern Germany was that of Rostock, founded by 
the dukes John and Albert of Mecklenburg, the scheme 
receiving the sanction of Martin V. in a bull dated 13th 
February 1419 as that of a “studium generale ” in all the 
faculties excepting theology. The faculty of theology was 
added in the year 1432. Two colleges were also founded, 
with the same design and on the same scale as at Leipsic. 

No little illustration is afforded by the circumstances 
attending the foundation of the French universities of the 
struggle that was going on between tbe crown and the 
Roman see. The earliest foundation in the 15th century Poitiois 
was that of Poitiers. It was instituted by Charles VII. in 
1431, almost immediately after his accession, with the 
special design of creating a centre of learning less favour- 
able to English interests than Paris had at that time shown 
herself to be. Eugenius IV. could not refuse his sanction 
to the scheme, but he endeavoured partially to defeat 
Charles’s design by conferring on the new “studium 
generale ” only the same privileges as those possessed by 
Toulouse, and thus placing it at a disadvantage in com- 
parison with Paris. Charles rejoined by an extraordinary 
exercise of his own prerogative, conferring on Poitiers all 
the privileges collectively possessed by Paris, Toulouse, 
Montpellier, Angers, and Orleans, and at the same time 
placing the university under special royal protection. The Caen, 
foundation of the university of Caen, in the diocese oft 
Bayeux, was attended by conditions almost exactly the 
reverse o^ those which belonged to the foundation of that 
at Poitiers. It was founded under English auspices during 
the short period of the supremacy of the English arms in 
Normandy in the 15th century. Its charter (May 1437) 
was given by Eugenius IV., and the bishop of Bayeux wt^s 
appointed its chancellor. The university of Paris had by 
this time completely forfeited the favour of Eugenius by 
its attitude at the council of Basel, and Eugenius inserted 
in the charter for Caen a clause of an entirely novel char- 
acter, requiring all those admitted to degrees to tal^ an 
oath of fidelity to the see of Rome, and to bind themselves 
to attempt nothing prejudicial to her interests. To tnis 
proviso the pragmatic sanction of Bourges was the reply ^ 
given by Charles in the following year. On 18th May 
1442 we find King Henry VI. writing to Eugenius, and 
dwelling with satisfaction on the rapid progress of the new 
university, to which, he says, students had flocked from all ^ 
quarters, and were still daily arriving.® On 30th October 
1452 its charter was given afresh by Charles ini terms* 
which left the original charter unjecognized ; both teachers 
and learners were made subject to the civil authorities of 
the city, while all privileges con ferred in the farmer charter 
* Bekynton’fl Correapm^dence^ i. 128. • 

XXIII. -- io6 • 
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in cases of legal disputes were abolished. From this time 
the university of Caen was distinguished by its loyal 
spirit and firm resistance to ultramontane pretensions ; 
and, although swept away at the French Revolution, it was 
afterwards restored, owing to the sense of the services it 
Bordeaux, had thus once rendered to the national cause. ^ No especi- 
Valence, notable circumstances characterize the foundation of 
antes, university of Bordeaux (1441) or that of Valence 
(1452), but that of Nantes, which received its charter from 
Pius II. in 146;i, is distinguished by the fact that it did 
not receive the ratification of the king of France, and the 
conditions under which its earlier traditions were formed 
thus closely resemble those of Poitiers. It seems also to 
have been regarded with particular favour by Pius IL, a 
pontiff who was at once a ripe scholar and a writer upon 
education. He gave to Nantes a notable body of privi- 
leges, which not only represent an embodiment of all the 
various privileges granted to universities prior to that date, 
but afterwards became, with their copious and somewhat 
tautological phraseology, the accepted model for the great 
majority of university charters, whether issued by the pope 
or by the emperor, or by the civil authority. The bishop 
of Nantes was appointed head of the university, and was 
charged with the special protection of its privileges against 
Bourges, all interference from whatever quarter.^ The bull for the 
foundation of the university of Bourges was given in 1465 
by Paul II. at the request of Louis XI. and his brother. 
It confers on the community the same privileges as those 
enjoyed by the other universities of Franco. The royal 
' sanction was given at the petition of the citizens ; but, 
from reasons which do not appear, they deemed it neces-‘ 
sary further to petition that their charter might also be 
registered and enrolled by the parlement of Paris. 

Greifs* In Germany, the first of the universities representing 
wald, the new influences above referred to is that of Greifswald. 
A wealthy burgomaster, who had graduated as a master of 
arts at Rostock, was the chief mover ; and, his proposal 
being cordially seconded by the city council, the duke of 
the province, and certain abbots of neighbouring monas- 
teries, the necessary bull was obtained from Calixtus III. 
(29th May 1456). The first session was commenced in 
October of the same year. Three colleges were at the 
same time founded, — two for masters of arts, as at Leipsic 
and Rostock, and a third for jurists. The chairs in the 
different faculties were distributed as follows ; theology 3, 

< jurisprudence 5, medicine 1, arts 4, — the number of jurists 
showing that the study of the civil law still obtained a 
Freiburg, certain preponderance. The university of Frejburg was 
founded by the archduke Albert, brother of the emperor 
Frederick ITT., — the pai)al bull being given 20th April 
1455, and the imperial ratification in the following year. 
[The first session was opened in 1460, under the presidency 
of Matthew Hummel, a privy councillor, and the original 
numbers soon received considerable additions by secessions 
from Vienna and from Heidelberg. The endowment was 
further augmented by an annual allowance from the city 
coiuuul, and by certain canonries and livings attached to 
Basel, neighbouring parishes. In the same year, and probably in 
a spirit of direct rivalry, was opened the university of** 
Basel. The cathedral school in that ancient city, together 
\ with others attached to the monasteries, afforded a suffi- 
' cient nucleus for a “ stadium,” and Pius II., who, as 

iEneas Sylvius, had been a resident in the city, ^yas easily 
, prevailed upon to grant the charter ( 1 2th November 1 459). 
,jfn the character of its endowments, and in the relative 
' importance attached to the study of the civil law, Basel 

much resembled Greifswald, but its success throughout the 
. 1 htk; century was marred by the languid character of the 

* Be la F.ne, Essais Hist, s^ir la Ville de Vaen, ii. 137-40. 

, ^ i. 368. 


support afforded it by the civic authorities. Before he hod ♦ 
signed the bull for the foundation of the university of 
Basel, Pius II., at the request* of duke William of Bavaria, 
had issued another bull for the foundation of a university 
at Ingolstadt (7th April 1459). But it was not until Ingoi- 
1472 that the work of teaching was actually commenced sjadt, 
there. Some long-existing prebends, founded * by ‘tormer 
dukes of Bavaria, were appropriated to the' endojvnuent, 
and the chairs in the different faculties were dist^ibut^d^s 
follows theology 2, jurisprpdence^ medicine '1, arts^ 

— arts in conjunction with theolo^ thus obtaining the 
preponderance. As at Caen, twenty-two years before, an ^ '\. 
oath of fidelity to the Roman pontiff was imposed on every 
student admitted to a degree.^ That this proviso was not 
subsequently abolished, as at Caen, is a feature in the 
history of the university of Ingqlstadt which was attended 
by important results. Nowhere did the Reforpiationcmect 
with more stubborn resistance, and it was at Ingolstadt 
that the Counter-Reformation was commcncad. In 1556 
the Jesuits made their first settlement in the univ^irsity. 

The next two universities took tjjieir rise in the archi- rreves, 
episcopal seats of Treves and Mainz. That at^ Treves 
received its charter as early as 1450 ; but the^fi/’st academ- 
ical session did not commence until 1*473. Here the 
ecclesiastical influences appear to ha^e been unfavourable 
to the project. The archbishop demanded 2000 florinii as 
the price of his sanction. The cathedral chapter \,hrew 
difficulties in the way of the appropriation of cer^in • 
livings and canonries to the university endowmeht; ana so 
obstinate was their resistance that in 1655 they succeeded 
in altogether rescinding the gift on payment of a very 
inadequate sum. It was not until 1722 that the assemblj, ' 
of deputies, by a formal grant, relieved the university 
from the difficulties in which it had become involved. The Mainz, 
university of Mainz, on the other hand, was almost en- 
tirely indebted to the archbishop Diether for its founda- 
tion. It was at his petition that Sixtus IV. granted the 
charter, 23d November 1476; and Diether, being himself 
an enthusiastic humanist, thereupon circulated a letter, 
couched in elegant Latinity, addressed to students through- 
out his diocese, inviting them to repair to the new centre, 
and dilating on the advantages of academic studies and of 
learning. The rise of these two universities, however, 
neither of which attained to much distinction, represents 
little more than the incorporation of^ certain already exist- 
ing institutions into a homogeneous whole, the power df 
conferring degrees being superadded. But the university Tiibin- 
of Tiibingen, founded by charter of •Sixtus lY. (9 th oC»i 
November 1476), represents an entirely new creatiexa.'^ 

Its real founder was Mathilda, the mother of Count Eber- 
hard of Wiirtemberg, who appropriated five livings and ' 
eight prebends to the endowment. Of the chairs, 3 weitj 
for theology, 3 for the canon and 2 for the civil law, 2 for 
medicine, and 4 for arts. ^Thetgeneral financial 'condition 
of this university in the year 1 541-42, and the sources from 
whence its revenues were derived, have been illustrated by 
Hoffmann in a short paper which shows the fluctuating 
character of the resources of a university in jthose days, — 
liable to be affected^as they weix>, both by the seasons and 
the markets.^ ' 

Nearly contemporaneous with these ^oundatiojui were Bpsala 
those of Upsala (1477) and Copenhagen (1479), which, 

_ii.i 1- i_: lA.^ A. f ^ CopeU- 

htige'.i, 



^ Paulson, in speaking of this proviso as one “ die wedd^ V(f rher noch 
nachhersonst vorkommt,” would corsequeutly seem to be not quite 
accurate. See Die Oriindung der deut8chen’*Univer8itiUen, p. 277. %» 

* Oekonomiseker Xusiamd der Universiidt TiJdmgen gegm die Mitte 
dee ISten JahrhwiJIilerts, 1845. 
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attracted to this new centre were mainly from within the 
' radius of the university of Colpgne, and its statutes were little 
more than a transcript of those of the latter foundation. 

The electorates of Wittenberg and Brandenburg were 
now Jhe only two considerable German territories which 
did n%t possess \ studium generale, and the university 
founded at WtHenberg by Maximilian 1. (6tli July 1502) 
i^otable a% thh first established in Germany by virtue of 
ap fmpertal as difitinguish^ from a papal decree. Its 
^harter.is, nowever, dfawn up with the traditional phrase* 
^ ology ot the pontifical bulls, and is evidently not conceived 
in any spkit of antagonism to Rome. Wittenberg is con- 
stituted a studium generale ” in all the four faculties, — 
the right* to confer degrees in theology and canon law 
having been sanctioned bv the papal legate some months 
before, 2d February 1502. The endowment of the uni- 
versity wiiJi church revenues duly received the papal 
sanction, — a^bull of Alexander VI. authorizing the appro- 
priation^of jtweb^e canonries attached to the castle church, 
as well as of eleven prebends in outlying districts — ut nc 
per omiiem imdum u'lbmi corpm ex dudio et collef/io prx- 
dictis fiat coTistituatur, No university in Germany 
atiracted to ItseM a larger share of the attention of Europe 
at its comryencement. And it was its distinguishing merit 
that ij was the first academic centre north the Alps where 
the§*iijiqiAted methods and barbarous Latinity of the 
F|ftnk- scholastic era \^vq overthrown. The last university 
Germ&ny prior to the Reformation was that of 
Fiankfort-on-the-Oder. The design, first conceived by 
the elcctA* John of Brandenburg, was carried into execu- 
tion by his son Joachim, at whose request Pope Julius II. 
issued a bull for the foundation, 15th March 1506. An 
imperial charter, identical in its contents v/ith the papal 
bull, followed on 26th October. The university received 
an endowment of canonries and livings similar to that of 
Wittenberg, and some houses in the city wore assigned for 
its use by the elector. 

St An- The first university in Scotland was that of St Andrews, 
drews, founded in 1411 by Henry Wardlaw, bishop of that see, 

and modelled chiefly on the constitution of the university 
of Paris. .Itticquired all its three colleges — St Salvator’s, 
St Leonp-rd’s, and St Mail’s— before the Reformation, — 
the first having been founded in 1456 by Bishop James 
Kennedy; the second in 1512 by the youthful archbishop 
Alctfcander Sthart (nrftural son of James IV.) and John 
Hepburn, the pripr of the monastery of St Andrews ; and 
the thi^, also in J512, by the Beatons, who in the year 
! 537 procured a bull from Pope Paul III. dedicating the 
college to the Blessed Virgin Mary of the Assumption, and 
adding further endowments. IThe most ancient of the 
universities of Scotland, with its three colleges, was thus 
reared in an atmosphere of mediaeval theology, and un- 
doubtedly* dq^igned as a ^bulwark against heresy and 
schism. But by a strange ifony of fate,” it has been 
observed, “ two of these colleges became, almost from the 
first, the foremost agents in working the overthrow of that 
church which they were founded to defend.” St Leonard’s 
more especially, like St .j^hn’s or Queens’ at Cambridge, 
became a noted centre of intellectual lue and Reformation 
principigs. That he “had drunk at 'St Leonard’s well" 
became a current expression for imf)lying that a theologian 
Glasgow, had imbibed the doctrines of Protestantism. The univer- 
sity Glasgow was founded ai a*^^ studium generale ” in 
1453, and possessed two colleges. Prior to the Reforma- 
tion it acquired but little celebrity ; its discipline was lax, 
and the guanber of the students but small, while the in- 
struction was not only ineflkient but irregularly given; no 
*funds werl provided* tor the maintenance of regular lectures 
in ^e higher faculties ; and there was no^idequate execu- 
tive power for the maintenance of discipline. The uni- 
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versity of Aberdeen, which was founded in 1494, at first Aberdeen, 
possessed only one college, — namely. King’s. Marischal 
College, founded in 1593 by George Keith, fifth Earl 
Marischal, was constituted by its founder independent of 
the university in Old Aberdeen, being itself both a col- 
lege and a university, with the power of conferring degrees. 

Bishop Elphinstone, the founder both of the university and 
of King’s College (1505), had been educated at Glasgow, 
and had subsequently both studied and taught at Paris 
and at Orleans. To the wider experience which ho had 
thus gained we may probably attribute the fact that the 
constitution of the university of Aberdeen was free from* 
the glaring defects which then characterized that of the 
university of Glasgow.^ But in all the mediaeval uni- 
versities of Germany, England, and Scotland, modelled as 
they were on a common type, the absence of adequate 
discipline was, in a greater or less degree, a common 
defect. In connexion with this feature we may note the 
comparatively small percentage of matriculated students 
proceeding to the degree^ of B.A. and M.A. when com- 
pared with later times. Of this disparity the following Degrees 
table, exhibiting the relative numbers in the university of taken at 
Leipsic for every ten years from the year 1427 to 1552, 
probably affords a fair average illustration, — the remark- 
able fluctuations probably depending quite as much upon 
the comparative healthiness of the period (in respect of 
freedom from epidemic) and the abundance of the harvests 
as upon any other cau.se : — 


• Years. 

Mutricu* 

lutlons. 

Years. 

B.A. 

M.A. 

I’erccntauc of 

B.A'h. I M.A’b. 

1427-1430 

737 

1429-1432 

151 

28 

20-4 

3'8 

1437-1440 

715 

1439-1442 

199 

50 

27 ’8 

6-9 

1447-1460 

808 

1449-1452 

274 

(50) 

38 9 


1457-1460 

1,447 

1459-1402 

.559 

81 

38*6 

5 6 

1407-1470 

1,137 

146!)-147-2 

410 

61 

36 *0 

5-4 

1477-1480 

1,163 

1479-1482 

458 

49 

89*4 

4*2 

1487-1490 

1,858 

1489-1492 

714 

62 

88*4 

3-4 

1497-1500 

1,288 

1499-1502 

497 

59 

88-5 

4-6 

1507-1510 

1,948 

1509-1512 

510 

65 

26 1 

3-4 

1517-1520 

1,445 

1519-1522 

247 

35 

17 0 

2*4 

1527-1630 

419 

1529-1532 

77 

33 

18-4 

7-9 

1587-1540 

086 

1539-1542 

122 

27 

17’8 i 

3*9 

1547-1550 

1,318 

1649-1552 

200 

72 

152 

5 5 


14,969 


4418 

672 

29-6 

4-6 


' The German universities in these times seem to have ieneral 
admitted for the mo.st part fheir inferiority in learning to aspects of 
older and ^loro favoured centres ; and their consciousness 
of the fact is shown by the efforts which they made to univer- 
attract instructors from Italy, and by the frequent resort sities. 
of the more ambitious students to schools like Paris, 

Bologna, Padua, and Pavia. That they took their rise ir^ 
any spirit of systematic opposition to the Roman see (as 
Meiners and others have contended), or that their *orga* 
nization was something external to and independent of the 
church, is sufficiently disproved by the foregoing evidence. 
Generally speaking, they were eminently conservative 
bodies, and the new learning of the humanists and tjie 
new methods of instruction that now began to demand 
attention were alike for a long period unable to gain ad- ^ 
mission within academic circles. Reformers such as Hegius, 

John Wessel, and Rudolphus Agricola carried on their 
vfork at iplaces like Deventer remote from university in- 
fluences. That there was a considerable amount of mental ^ 
activity going on in the universities themselves is not to^ 
be denied; but it was mostly of that unprofitable kind 
which, while giving rise to endless controversy, turned upon 
questions in connexion with which the implied postulates 
and the terminology employed rendered all scientific invest!* 


i Fasti AberdonenseSf Pref. p. xvi 
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gation hopeless. At almost every university— Leipsic, 
Greifswald, and Prague (after 1409) being the principal 
exceptions — the so-called Realists and Nominalists repre- 
sented two great parties occupied with an internecine 
struggle. At Paris, owing to the overwhelming strength 
of the theologians, the Nominalists were indeed under a 
kind of ban ; but at Heidelberg they had altogether ex- 
pelled their antagonists. It was much the same at Vienna 
and at Erfurt,-— the latter, from the ready reception which 
it gave to new speculation, being styled by its enemies 
“ novorum omnium portus.” At Basel, under the leadership 
of the eminent Johannes a Lapide, the Realists with diffi- 
culty maintained their ground. Freiburg, Tubingen, and 
Ingolstadt, in the hope of diminishing controversy, arrived 
at a kind of compromise, each party having its own pro- 
fessor, and representing a distinct “ nation.” At Mainz the 
authorities adopted a manual of logic which was essentially 
an embodiment of Nominalistic principles. 

Abandon- In Italy, almost without exception, it was decided that 
inent of Controversies were endless, jand that their effects were 

8tmlips pernicious. It was resolved, accordingly, to expel logic, 
in Italy, and allow its place to be filled by rhetoric. It was by 
virtue of this decision, which was of a tacit rather than a 
formal character, that the expounders of the new learning 
in the 15th century, men like Emmanuel Chrysoloros, 
Guarino, Leonardo Bruni, Bessarion, Argyropulos, and 
Valla, carried into effect that important revolution in 
academic studies which constitutes a new era in university 
learning, and largely helped to pave the way for the Re- 
formation.^ This discouragement of the controversial 
spirit, continued as it was in relation to theological ques- 
tions after the Reformation, obtained for the Italian uni- 
versities a fortunate immunity from dissensions like those 
which, as we shall shortly see, distracted the centres of 
High re- learning in Germany. The professorial body also attained 
putatlon almost unrivalled reputation. It was exceptionally 
profe8-^° select, only those who were in receipt of salaries being 
sors. permitted, as a rule, to lecture ; it was also famed for its 
ability, the institution of concurrent chairs proving an excel- 
lent stimulus. These chairs were of two kinds — “ordinary” 
and “ extraordinary,”— the former being the more liberally 
endowed and fewer in number. For each subject of im- 
portance there were thus always two and sometimes three 
rival chairs, and a powerful and continuous emulation 
was thus maintained among the teachers, “From the 
integrity of their patrons, and the lofty standard by which 
they were judged,” says Sir W. Hamilton, “ the call to a 
Paduan or Pisan chair was deemed the highest of all 
literary honours. The status of professor was in Italy 
elevated to a dignity which in other countries it has never 
reached ; and not a few of the most illustrious teachers in 
the Italian seminaries were of the proudest nobility of the 
land. ' While the universities of other countries had fallen 
from Christian and cosmopolite to sectarian and local 
schools, it is the peculiar glory of the Italian that, under 
the enlightened liberality of their patrons, they still con- 
tindod to assert their European universality. Creed and 
caantry were in them no bar, — the latter not even a reason 
of preference. Foreigners of every nation are- to be found 
t among their professors; and the most learned man in 
^ Scotland (Dempster) sought in a Pisan chair that theatre 
for his abilities which he could not find at home.”^ ^ 
Events The Reformation represents the great boundary line in 
pro- ^ the history of the m^iseval universities, and also, for a 
dtdTions influence in the history of those 

in uni- foundations which subsequently arose in Protestant 
verity countries. Even in Catholic countries its secondary effects 

history. — 

* For an exjf, client account of this niovei]jent, see Georg Voigt, Die 
WiederbMuf^ des classischen AUerthum^ 2d ed., 2 vols., 1880. 

( ^ Hamilton, DiicutswM^ 2d ed., p. 373. 


were scarcely less perceptible, as they found expression in 
connexion with the Counter-Reformation. In Germany 
the Thirty Years’ War was attended by consequences 
which were felt long after the 17th century. In France 
the Revolution of 1789 resulted in the actual uprooting of 
the university system. * . # 

The influences of the New Learning, qn(| the special 
character which it assumed as it made its waynn OftrilMy 
in connexion with the labours of schplars like*Eraslnii|, 

John Reuchlin, Ulrich von* Huttcn, and Melanchthonik,^ 
augured well for the future. It was free from thfe frivol- 
ities, the pedantry, the immomlities, and the scepticism 
which characterized so large a proportion of the correspond- 
ing culture in Italy. It gave promise of resultffig at once 
in a critical and enlightened study of the masterpieces of 
classical antiquity, and in a revefent and yet rational inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures and the fathers. • The nerce Per- 
bigotry and the ceaseless controversies evoked by tjie pro- 
mulgation of Lutheran or Calvinistic doqtriSe ^spelled, 
however, this hopeful prospect, and converted what might sectarian- 
otherwise have become the tranquii abodes of the Muses im, 
into gloomy fortresses of sectarianism. Of the manner in 
which it affected ithe highest culture, tlio otsbrvation ^pf 
Henke in his Life of Calixtus (i. 8^ that for a century 
after the Reformation the history of Lutheran theol 9 gy 
becomes almost identified with that of the GnrmAn ;iini- 
versities, may serve as an illustration, ^ 

The first Protestant university was hbat of ^Marbifrg, Marburg, 
founded by Philip the Magnanimous, landgrave of Hesse, 

30th May 1527. Expressly designed as a biflwark of 
Lutheranism, it was mainly built up out of the confiscation 
of the property of the religious orders in the HessiafS 
capital. The hoiwe of the Dominicans, who had fled on 
the first rumour of spoliation, was converted into lecture - 
rooms for the faculty of jurisprudence. The church and 
convent of the order known as the “Kugelherrn” wa.s 
appropriated to the theological faculty, The friary of the 
Barefooted Friars was shared between the faculties of 
medicine and philosophy. The university, which was the 
object of the margrave’s peculiar care, rapidly lose to 
celebrity ; it was resorted to by students ■ from remote 
countries, even from Greece, and its professors were of 
distinguished ability. How much, however, of thig popu- 
larity depended on its theological associations is to be seen 
in the fact that after the year 1605^ when, »by the de 9 re^ 
of Count Maurice, its formulary of faith was changed from 
Lutheran to Calvinistic, its numbers greatly declined. 

This dictation of the temporal power now becomes one of 
the most notable features in academic history in Protestant 
Germany. The universities, having repudiated the papal 
authority, while that of the ppiscopal order was at an end, 
now began to pay especial court to the temporal ruler, and 
sought in every way to conciliate his goodwill^ representing 
with peculiar distinctness tLe theory , — cvjus regw^ ejtis relir 
gio. This tendency was further strengthened by the fact 
that their colleges, bursaries, and other similar fqundations 
were no longer derived from or supported by ecclesiastical 
institutions, but were mainly dependent on^the civil power. 

The Lutheran university of Konigsbqrg was founded 17th K^nigs* 
August 1544 by Albert III., margrave of Brandenburg, ^rg. 
and the first duke of Prussia, and his ^wife Dorfilhea, a 
Danish princess. In this instance, the religious character 
of the foundation not hawii^ been determined al; the com- 
mencement, the papal and the imperial sanctio];^ wei% both 
applied for, although not accorded. King Sigisifiund of 
Poland, however, which kingdom exercised at that time a 
protectorate over the Prussian duchy, ultimately ^ve the 
necessary charter (29th September lO&l), at the^aame time* 
ordaining that ^11 students who graduated as masters in 
the faculty of philosophy should rank as nobles of^ihe 
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Polisli kingdom. When Prussia was raised to the rank of 
a kingdom (1701) the university was made a royal founda- 
tion, and the ‘‘collegium Fridericianuni,” which was then 
erected, received corresponding privileges. In 1862 the 
university buildings were rebuilt, and the number of the 
^ studei^ts is now ftearly one thousand, 

Jena. The Lutjieran university of Jena had its origin in a 
gwftiAsiun? founded by John Frederick the Magnanimous, 
^(ftor Saxony, ^uring his imprisonment, for the express 
purpose of promoting Evarijelical doctrines and repairing 
the lo8% of Wittenberg, where the Philippists had gained 
^ the ascendency. Its charter, which the emperor Charles 
V. refused to grant, and which was obtained with some 
difficulty*from hi^ brother, Ferdinand L, eventually en- 
abled the authorities to open the university, 2d February 
155^. Distinguished f<^ its vehement assertion of Luth- 
eran doctrine, its hostility to the teaching of Wittenberg 
was l^^irdly less pronounced than that with which both 
centres^ re^Srd^ Roman Catholicism. For a long time it 
was chiefly noted as a school of medicine, and in the 17th 
and 18th centuries it^was in bad repute for the lawlessness 
of its s*tudents, among whom duelling prevailed to a scan- 
d|ilous exfSbnt. •The beauty of its situation and the emin- 
ence of its professoriate have, however, generally attracted 
a^jonsiderable proportion of students from other countries. 
Itf^numbars in 1885 were 566. 

Jlelm- The Lutheran university of Helmstiidt, founded by 

fitadt. D%ke Jiilius (of the house of Brunswick-Wolfenbttttel), 
ajid designated after him in its official records as “ Acade- 
mia Julk,” received its charter, 8th May 1575, from the, 
emperor Maximilian II. No university in the 16th cen- 
tury commenced under more favourable auspices. It was 
munificently endowed by the fimnder and by his son; and 
its “ Convictorium,” or college W poor students, expended 
in the course of thirty years no less than 100,000 thalers, 
an extraordinary expenditure for an institution of such a 
character in those days. Beautifully and conveniently 
situated in what had now become the well-peopled region 
between the Weser and the lower Elbe, and distinguished 
by its comparatively temperate maintenance of the Luth- 
eran tenets^ it attracted a considerable concourse of 
studen^, especially from the upper classes, not a few being 
of princely rank. Throughout its history, until suppressed 
in 1809, Helmstiidt enjoyed the special and powerful 
4 )^ronage of»the dulles of Saxony. 

Altdorf. The “ Gymnasium .^gidianum ” of Nuremberg, founded 
in 1526, and removed in 1575 to Altdorf, represents the 
• origin of the university of Altdorf. A charter was granted 
in 1578 by the emperor Rudolph II., and the university 
was formally opened in 1580.# It was at first, however, 
empowered only to grant degrees in arts ; but in 1623 the 
emperor Ferdinand II. added the permission to create I 
doctors (^f law and medicine, and also to confer crowns on j 
poets; and in 1697 its faculties were completed by the j 
permission given by the emperor Leopold* L to create | 
doctors of theology. Like Louvain, Altdorf was nominally | 
ruled by the municipality, but in the latter university this j 
power of control remained practically inoperative, and* 
the consequent fr^dom'enjoyed by\he community from 
evils like those which brought about the decline of 
Lottvath is thu^ described by Hamilton : — “ The decline 
of that great and wealthy seminary (Louvain) was mainly 
determined by its vicious patienaige, both as vested in the 
university ^nd in the town. Altdorf, on the other hand, 
was al^ut the poorest university in Germany, and long one 
*of the ^st eminent. Its whole endowment never rose 
above ISOO a year ; andf till the period of its declension, 

» the professors of Altdorf make at least as distinguished a 
li^e in the history of philosophy as thc^e of all the eight 
umversities of the British empire togewer. On looking 


closely into its constitution the anomaly is at once solved. 

The patrician senate of Nuremberg were too intelligent and 
patriotic to attempt the exercise of such a function. The 
nomination of professors, though formally ratified by the 
senate, was virtually made by a board of four curators; and 
what is worthy of remark, as long as curatorial patronage 
was a singularity in Germany, Altdorf maintained its rela- 
tive pre-eminence, losing it only when a similar mean was 
adopted in the more favoured universities of the empire.*'^ 

The conversion of Marburg into a school of Calvinistic Giessen, 
doctrine gave occasion to the foundation of the universities 
of Giessen and of Rinteln. Of these the former, founded by 
the margrave of Darmstadt, Louis V., as a kind of refuge 
for the Lutheran professors from Marburg, received its 
charter from the emperor Rudolph 11., 19th May 1607. 

When, however, the margraves of Darmstadt acquired 
possession of Marburg in 1625, the university was trans- 
ferred thither; in 1650 it was moved back again to 
Giessen. The number of matriculated students at the com- 
mencement of the century was about 250 ; in 1887 it was 
484. In common with the other universities of Germany, 
but with a facility which obtained for it a specially unenvi- 
able reputation, Giessen was for a long time wont to confer 
the degree of doctor in absentia in the different faculties 
without requiring adequate credentials. This practice, 
however, which drew forth an emphatic protest from the 
eminent historian Mommsen, has within the last few years 
been entirely abandoned. The university of Rinteln was Rinteln. 
founded 17th July 1621 by the emiieror Ferdinand 11. 

Almost immediately after its foundation it became the 
prey of contending parties in the Thirty Years’ War, and its 
early development was thus materially hindered. It never, 
however, attained to much distinction, and in 1819 it was 
suppressed. The univereity of Strasburg was founded in Stras- 
1621 on the basis of an already existing academy, to which 
the celebrated John Sturm stood, during the latter part of 
his life, in the relation of “ rector perpetuus,” and of which 
we are told that in 1578 it included more than a thousand 
scholars, among whom were 200 of the nobility, 24 counts 
and barons, and three princes. It also attracted students 
from all parts of Europe, and especially from Portugal, 

Poland, Denmark, France, and England. The method of 
Sturm’s teaching became the basis of that of the Jesuits, 
and through them of the public school instruction in Eng- 
land. In 1621 Ferdinand 11. conferred on this academy 
full privileges as a university; in the language of th# 
charter, “in omnibus facultatibus, doctores, licentiatos, 
magistros, et baccalaureos, atque insuper poetas laureates 
creandi et proraovendi.” ^ In 1681 Strasburg became 
French, and remained so until 1870. 

The university of Dorpat (now Russian) was founded Dorpat. 
by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632, and reconstituted by the 
emperor Alexander I. in 1802. A special interest a^t^hes 
to this university from the fact that it has for a long time 
been the scene of the contending influences of Teutonism 
and Slavonianism. Situated in Livonia, which at the time 
of its foundation represented a kind of debateable^ land 
between Russia and Poland, its gradual monopoly by#the 
former country has not been without resistance and pro- 
tests on the part of that Teutonic element which was at« 
one time the more potent in its midst. The study of the 
Slavonic languages has here received considera1)le stimulus, 
and byiia decree in May 1887 the use of the Russian lan- 
guage having been made obligatory in all places of instruc-i 
tion through the Baltic provinces, Russian has now taken 
the place of German as the language of the lecture-room. 

Dorpat possesses a fine library of»over 80,000 volumes, and 
is also noted for its admirable bota nical collection.^ The 

^ DiscusaionSf &o., 2(1 ed., pp. 8S8~9. # % 

* Protnulg, Acad. Privily kc,, Strasburg, 1628. 
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Russian minister has also recently instituted a professor- 
ship of the comparative grammar of the Slavonic dialects 
(now filled by J. Baudouin de Courtenay). The general 
influence of the university has been rapidly extending 
during the last few years far beyond tlie Baltic provinces. 
The number of students, which in 1879 was 1106, in 1886 
Prague, was 1751.^ A like contest between contending nation- 
alities has recently met with a final solution at Prague, 
where a Czech university has been established on an inde- 
pendent basis, the (ferman university having commenced 
its separate career in the winter session of 1882-83. The 
German foundation retains its endowments, but the state 
subvention is divided between the two. 

Tlie repudiation on the part of the Protestant univer- 
sities of both papal and episcopal authority evoked a 
counter-demonstration among those centres which still 
adhered to Catholicism, while their theological intolerance 
gave rise to a great reaction, under the influence of which 
the modiieval Catholic universities were rcinvigorated and 
reorganized (although strictly on the traditional lines), 
while new and important centres were created. It was on 
the tide of this reaction, aided by their own skill and 
sagacity, that the Jesuits were borne to that commanding 
position which made them for a time the arbiters of educa- 
Bam- tion in Europe. The earliest university whose charter 
herg* represented this reaction was that of Bamberg, founded by 
the prince-bishop Melchior Otto, after whom it was named 
“Academia Ottoniana.” It was opened Ist September 
1648, and received both from the emperor Frederick III. 
and Pope Innocent X. all the civil and ecclesiastical privi- 
leges of a media) val foundation. At first, however, it com- 
prised only the faculties of arts and of theology; to these 
was added in 1729 that of jurisprudence, and in 1764 that 
of medicine. In this latter faculty Dr Ignatius Dollinger 
(the father of the historian) was for a long time a distiii- 
Inns- guiahod professor. The university of Innsbruck was 
brack, founded in 1672 by the emperor Leopold L, from whom 
it received its name of “Academia Leopoldina.” In the 
following century, under the patronage of the empress 
Maria Theresa, it made considerable progress, and received 
from her its ancient library and bookshelves in 1745. In 
1782 the university underwent a somewhat singular 
change, being reduced by the emperor Joseph 11. from the 
status of a university to that of a lyceum, although retain- 
ing in the theological faculty the right of conferring de- 
grees. In 1791 it was restored to its privileges by the 
emperor Leopold II., and since that time the faculties of 
philosophy, law, and medicine have been represented in 
nearly equal proportions. In 1886 the number of profes- 
Brealau. sors was 7 4, and of students 869. The foundation of the 
university of Ikeslau was contemplated as early as the year 
1^05, when Ladislaus, king of Hungary, gave his sanction 
to the project, but Pope Julius II., in the assumed interests 
The of Cracow, withheld his as.sent. Nearly two centuries 
Jesuits later, in 1702, under singularly altered conditions, the 
in the Jesuits prevailed upon the emperor Leopold 1. to found a 
veraity. Bnivflrsity without soliciting the papal sanction. When 
. t Friderick the Great conquered Silesia in 1741, he took 
both the university and the Jesuits in Breslau under his 
t protection, and when in 1774 the order was suppressed by 
Clement Xiy. he established them as priests in the Royal 
Scholastic Institute, at the same time giving new statute^! 
to the university. In 1811 the university was considerably 
t aujgmented by the incorporation of that at Frankfort-on- 
Ihe-Oder. At the present time it possesses both a Catholic 
and a Luthera?i faculty. Its medical faculty is in high 
repute. The total number of students in 1887 was 1347. 

In*‘no country was the influence of the Jesuits on the 

^ See Die d^ntiche Univeraitat Dorpat im Lichte der Oeschichtff 

im 


universities more marked than in France. The civil wars 
in that country during the thirty years which preceded the 
close of the 16th century told with disastrous effects upon 
the condition of the university of Paris, and with the com- Condition 
mencement of the 17th century its collegiate life s^pmed 
at an end, and its forty colleges stood absolutely deserted, 

To this state of affairs the obstinate consei^vatism of the paris. 
academic authorities not a little contributed* The sAtiites 
by which the university was still gc^verned yU'e tffosb 
which had been given by the*cardiiHil D’E8touteviJle,*th\^ 
papal legate, in 1452, and remained entirely unmodified by 
the influences of the Renaissance. In 1579 th® edict of 
Blois promulgated a scheme of organization for all the 
universities of the realm (at that time twedly-one in 
number), — a measure which, though productive of unity of 
teaching, did nothing towards the advancement of ^ the 
studies themselves. The eminent lawyers of France, un- 
able to find chairs in Paris, distributed themselves Among 
the chief towns of the provinces. The Jesuits ^id^ot fail 
to profit by this immobility and excessive conservatism on 
the part of the university, and duriflg the second half of 
the 16th century and the whole of the 17th tt^ey had con- 
trived to gain almost a complete monop«iy of both the 
higher and the lower education of « provincial France. 

Their schools arose at Toulouse and Bordeaux, at Auoh, Colleges 
Agon, Rhodez, Perigueux, Limoges, Le Puy,»» Ai*&;Aas, 

Beziers, Tournon, in the colleges of Flandtts and Lorraine, ? 
Douai and Pont-k-Mousson, — places beyond the<tjurisdJc- 
tion of the parlemont of Paris or even of the crown of 
France. Their banishment from Paris itself had 'been by 
the decree of the parlement alone, and had never been 
confirmed by the crown. “ Lyons,” says Pattison, “ loudly 
demanded a Jesuit college, and even the Huguenot Les- 
diguieres, almost king in Dauphin4, was preparing to erect 
one at Grenoble. Amiens, Rheims, Rouen, Dijon, and 
Bourges were only waiting a favourable opportunity to 
introduce the Jesuits within their walls.” ^ The university 
was rescued from the fate which seemed to threaten it only 
by the excellent statutes given by Richer in 1598, and by 
the discerning protection extended to it by Henry IV. 

The “ college of Edinburgh ” was founded by charter E^lm- 
of James VI., dated 14th April 1582. This document 
contains no reference to a studium generate, nor is. there 
ground for supposing that the foundation of a university 
was at that time contemplated. In iA&,rked contrast to the^ 
three older centres in Scotland, the college rose compara- 
tively untrammelled by the traditions of jmediaevalisjoi, and 
its creation was not effected without some jealousy an^ <> 
opposition on the part of its predecessors. Its first course 
of instruction was commenwd in the Kirk of Field, under 
the direction of Robert Rollock, who had been educated at 
St Andrews under Andrew Melville, the eminent Coven- 
anter. “He began to teach,” says Crauf^rd,, “ in the 
lower hall of the great lodging, there being a great con- 
course of students allured with the great worth of the 
man ; but diverse of them being not ripe enough in the 
Latin tongue, were in November next put under the charge 
of Mr Duncan Name, . . . who, ypon Mr Roflock’s recom- 
mendation, was chosSi second master of, the college.” ® In 
1585 both Rollock and Nairne subscribed the Natioijpl Cov- 
enant, and a like subscription was from tiiat time required 
from all who were admitted to degrees iif the college. 

Disastrous as were th^ effects of the Thirty Years^ War Besufts 
upon the external condition of the German universities, 
resulting in not a few instances in the total dispeAion 
the students and the burning of the buildings and jibraries,''war. 
they were less detrimental and^ess permanent than those 
which were discernible in the tone and tempei^of these ® 

• Li/e of Caactubortf p. 181. ^ 

* Craufurd, HiaL of the Univ, of Kdiidnirghj pp. 19-28. 
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communities. A formal pedantry and unintelligent method 
of study, combined with a passionate dogmatism in matters 
of religious belief, and a rud« contempt for the amenities of 
social intercourse, became the leading characteristics, and 
Halle, lasted throughout the 17th century. But in the year 
, 1693jthe foundation of the university of Hallo opened up 
• a career to two very eminent men, whoso influence, widely 
diffgrvit ay wjs its character, may be compared for its 
^egts wij;h that of Luther and Melanchthon, and served to 
/lociify ^b• whole ^rrent oii German philosophy and Oer- 
.^man tbj^ology. Halle has indeed been described as “ the 
t first real modern university.’’ It was really indebted for 
its origin \o a spirit of rivalry between the conservatism of 
Saxony ^d the progressive tendencies of the house of 
Brandenburg, but the occasion of its rise was the removal 
of the ducal court from JIalle to Magdeburg. The arch- 
bishopric of the latter city having passed into the posses- 
sion of Brandenburg in 1680 was changed into a dukedom, 
and tlfe cily itself was selected as the ducal residence. 
This change left unoccupied some commodious buildings in 
Halle; which it wa^ decided to utilize for purposes of 
education. A “ Ritterschule ” for the sons of the nobility 
was opened,5Lnd in the course of a few ;^ears it was decided 
t9 found a uni^®^sity. Saxony endeavoured to thwart the 
scheme, uiging the proximity of Leipsic ; but her opposi- 
tiAi was overruled by tlie emperor Leopold L, who granted 
(19l!! ^efober JO 1^3) the requisite charter, and in the 
foyowing year the work of the university commenced. 
Frankfort-on-the Oder had by this time become a centre of 
tITe Bofymed party, and the primary object in founding 
a university in Halle was to create a centre for the 
Jjuthcran party, but its character, under the influence of 
iullueuce its two most notable teachers, Christian Thomasius and A. 

H. Francke, soon expanded beyond the limits of this con- 
asiurand assume a highly original form. Thomasius and 

Francke. ^’^^^^cke had both been driven from Leipsic owing to the 
disfavour with which their liberal and progressive tend- 
encies were there regarded by the academic authorities, 
and on many points the two teachers were in agreement. 
They both regarded with contempt alike the scholastic 
philosophy and the scholastic theology; they both desired 
to see thtf rule of the civil power superseding that of the 
ecclesiafttical power in the seats of learning; they were 
both djiposed to ftie ascendency of classical studies as ex- 
pounded by f he hunjfinists — Francke regarding the Greek 
and Roman pagan writers with the old traditional dislike, 
as immoral, while Thomasius looked upon them with con- 
tempt,® as antiquated and representing only a standpoint 
which had been long left behind ; both again agreed as to 
the desirability of including the elements of modern culture 
in the education of the young. • But here their agreement 
ceased. It was the aim of Thomasius, as far as possible, 
to secularize education, and to introduce among his country- 
men Freftch habits and Fr^nch^nodes of thought ; his own 
attire was gay and fashionable, and he was jn the habit 
of taking his seat in the professorial chair adorned with 
gold ebam and rings, and with his dagger by his side. 
Francke, who became the leader of the Pietists, regarded 
all this with even greater aversion thin he did the lifeless^ 
orthodoxy tiaditioflal in the universities, and was shocked 
at thetrorldly tone and disregarc^for sacred things which 
characterized his, brother professor. Both, however, com- 
manded a considerable followi^ among the students. 
Thfcmsius was professor in tie laculty of jurisprudence, 
Franck^ irf that of theology. And it was a common pre- 
<liction in those days with respect to a student who pro- 
posed tiipursue his academic career at Halle, that he would 
^ infallibly^becomo either m atheist or a Pietist. But the 
services rendered 6y Thomasius to learning were genuine 
a«d lasting. He was the first to set the example, soon 


after followed by all the universities of Germany, of lectur- 
ing in the vernacular instead of in the customary Latin; and 
the discourse in which ho first departed from the traditional 
method was devoted to the consideration of how far the 
German nation might with advantage imitate the French 
in matters* of social life and intercourse. His more general 
views, as a disciple of the Cartesian philosophy and founder 
of the modern Rationalismus, exposed him to incessant 
attacks ; but by the establishment of a monthly journal (at 
that time an original idea) he obtained a channel for ex- 
pounding his views and refuting his antagonists which 
gave him a great advantage. On the influence of Franck©, 
as the founder of that Pietistic school with which the re- 
putation of Halle afterwards became especially identified, 
it is unnecessary here to dilate.^ J. C. Wolf, who followed 
Thomasius as an assertor of the new culture, was driven 
from Halle by the accusations of the Pietists, who declared 
that his teaching was fraught with atheistical principles. 

In 1740, however, he was recalled by Frederick IL, and 
reinstated in high office with every mark of consideration 
and respect. Throughout the whole of the 18th century 
Halle was the leader of academic thought and culture in 
Protestant Germany, although sharing that leadership, 
after the middle of the century, with Gottingen. The uni- Gottln- 
versity of Gottingen (named after its founder “ Georgia sen. 
Augusta ”) was endowed with the amplest privileges as a 
university by George II. of England, elector of Hanover, 

7th December 1736. The imperial sanction of the scheme 
had been given three years before (13th January 1733), 
and the university was formally opened 17 th September 
1737. The king himself assumed the office of “ rector magni- 
ficentissimus,” and the liberality of the royal endowments 
(doubling those of Halle), and the not less liberal character 
of the spirit that pervaded its organization, soon raised it 
to a foremost place among the schools of Germany. Halle 
had just expelled Wolf ; and Gottingen, modelled on the 
same lines as Halle, but rejecting its Pietism and dis- 
claiming its intolerance, appealed with remarkable success 
to the most enlightened feeling of the time. It included 
all the faculties, and two of its first professors — Mosheira, 
the eminent theologian, from Helmstiidt, and Bolimer, the 
no less distinguished jurist, from Halle— together with 
Gesner, the man of letters, at once established its repu- 
tation. Much of its early success was also due to the 
supervision of its chief curator (there were two), — Baron 
Munchausen, himself a man of considerable attainments^ 
who by his sagacious superintendence did much to pro- 
mote the^eneral efficiency of the whole professoriate. Not 
least among its attractions was also its splendid library, 
located in an ancient monastery, and now containing over 
200,000 volumes and 5000 MSS. In addition to its 
general influence as a distinguished seat of learning, 
Giittingen may claim to have been mainly instrumental in 
diffusing a more adequate conception of the imporfhnee of 
the study of history. Before the latter half of the 18th 
century the mode of treatment adopted by university 
lecturers was singularly wanting in breadth of view. ^ Pro- 
fane history was held of but little account, excepting so far 
as it served to illustrate ecclesia.stical and sacred history, 
while this, again, was invariably treated in the narrow 
spirit of the polemic, intent mainly on the defence of his^ 
own confession, according as he represented tlie Lutheran 
Or the Reformed Church. The labours of the professors 
at Gottingen, especially Putter, Qatterer, Schlozer, end 
Epittler, combined with those of Masco v at Leipsic, did ' 
much towards promoting both a more* cat)|olic treatment 
and a wider scope. Not less b^eficial was the example 
set at Gottingen of securing the appointment of its profes- 
sors by a less prejudiced and partial body thaj a university 
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board is only too likely to become. “ ‘ The great Mun- 
chausen/ says an illustrious professor of that seminary, 
, ‘ allowed our university the right of presentation, of desig- 

nation, or of recommendation, as little as the right of free 
election ; for he was taught by experience that, although 
the faculties of universities may know the individuals best 
qualified to supply their vacant chairs, tiiey are seldom 
or never disposed to propose for appointment the worthiest 
vnthin their knowledge. ’ ” ^ The syste m of patronage adopted 
at Gottingen was,* in fact, identical with that which had 
already been instituted in the universities of the Nether- 
Erlangeu, lands by Douza (see m/m, p. 850). The university of 
Erlangen, a Lutheran centre, was founded by Frederick, 
margrave of Baireuth. Its charter was granted by the 
emperor Charles VII., 21st February 1743, and the uni- 
versity was formally constituted, 4th November. From 
its special guardian, Alexander, the last margrave of Ans- 
bach, it was styled “Academia Alexandrina.” In 1791, 
Ansbach and Baireuth having passed into the possession of 
Prussia, Erlangen became subject to the Prussian Govern- 
ment. The number of the students, which at the com- 
mencement of the century was under 300, was 880 in 1887. 
The On comparison with the great English universities, the 

English universities of Germany must be pronounced inferior both 
nian unU discipline and of moral control over the 

veraities ^^tudents. The superiority of the former in these respects 
com* is partly to be attributed to the more systematic care which 
pared. they took, from a very early date, for the supervision of 
each student, by requiring that within a certain specified 
time after his entry into the university he should be regis- 
tered as a pupil of some master of arts, who was respon- 
sible for his conduct, and represented him generally in his 
relations to the academic authorities. Marburg in its 
earliest statutes (those of 1529) endeavoured to establish 
ft similar rule, but without success.*-^ The development of 
the collegiate system at Oxford and Cambridge materially 
assisted the carrying out of this discipline. Although 
again, as in the German universities, feuds were not unfre- 
quent, especially those between north” and ** south” 
(the natives of the northern and southern counties), the 
fact that in elections to fellowships and scholarships only 
a certain proportion were allowed to be taken from either 
of these divisions acted as a considerable check upon the 
possibility of any one college representing either element 
exclusively. In the German universities, on the other 
hand, the ancient division into nations, which died out 
with the 15th century, was revived under another form by 
the institution of national colleges, which largely served to 
foster the spirit of rivalry and contention. The demoral- 
ization indticed by the Thirty Years’ War and the increase 
of duelling intensified these tendencies, which, together 
wjth the tyranny of the older over the younger students, 
known as “ Pennalismus,” were evils against which the 
authorities contended, but ineffectually, by various ordin- 
ances. The institution of “ Burschenthum,” having for its 
design the encouragement of good fellowship and social feel- 
ing irrespective of nationality, served only as a partial check 
upon these excesses, which again received fresh stimulus by 
the rival institution of “ Landsmannschaften,” or societies 
^ of the same nationality. The latter proved singularly pro* 
f vocative of duelling, while the arrogant and even tyranni- 

iL ; 

‘ Hamilton, Discussions^ p. 381. 

^ ** Volumus nemiu^m in liauc nostram Academiam odmitfi, aut per 
" rectorem in album recipi, qui non habeat privatum atque doniesticum 
pr^ceptorein, qui ejus discipuluni agnoecat, wl cujus judicium quisque 
pro 8ua ingenii capacitate atque Marie lecturas et publicaa et privatas 
uudiat, a cujus latere aut raro aut nunquain discedat. Koch expr^ly 
comppres this provision with the discipline of Oxford and Cambridge, 
which, down to the commencement of the present century, was very 
, much of the 8aJ:io character (Koch. Qesch, (tis academischen Pddago- 
gimis in Mar^urg^ p. 11). 


cal demeanour of their members towards the unassociated ^ 
students gave rise to a general combination of the latter for 
the purposes of self-defence and organized resistance. At 
all the great German universities both these forms of asso- 
ciation are to be found existing at the present day. 

The political storms which marked the close of tl^ last £](;tinc- 
and the commencement of the present century gave the tion of 
death-blow to not a few of the ancient univ.ersities of Oer- „ 
many. Mainz and Cologne ceased to exist in 17^S^^gitie8 * 
Bamberg, Dillingen, and Dui^erg in 1804; Binteln^n^ during 
Helmstadt in 1809 ; Salzburg in 1810 ; Erfurt ini 1816. ^"^8- 
Altdorf was united to Erlangen in 1807, Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder to Breslau in 1809, and Wittenberg to Halle in 
1815. The university of Ingolstadt was first enoved in 
1802 to Landshut, and from thence in 1826 to Munich, Munich, 
where it 'was unit^ to the academy of sciences which was 
founded in the Bavarian capital in 1759. Of those of the 
above centres which altogether ceased' to exist but few, 
however, were much missed or regretted, — thai^ at Mainz, 
which had numbered some six hundred students, being the 
one notable exception. The others had for the most part 
fallen into a perfunctory and lifeless mode of teaching, and, 
with wasted or diminished revenues and declinltig numbers, 
had long ceased worthily to represent the functions of a 
university. Whatever loss may have attended ' their sup- 
pression has been far more than compensated by the 
activity and influence of the three great German univer- 
sities which have risen in the present century. Munich 
has become a distinguished centre of study in all the 
faculties; and its numbers, allowing for the two great wars, 
have been continuously on the increase. The number of its 
professors in 1887 was over ninety, and that of its students 
at the commencement of the session 1886-87 3209. 

The university of Berlin, known as the Boyal Friedrich Berlin. 
Wilhelm university, was founded in 1809, immediately 
after the peace of Tilsit, when Prussia had been reduced 
to the level of a third-rate power. Under the guiding 
influence of Wilhelm von Humboldt, however, the prin- 
ciples which were adopted in connexion with the new seat 
of learning not only raised it to a foremost place among 
the universities of Europe, but also largely conduced to the 
regeneration of Germany. A notable characteristic in the 
university of Berlin at the time of its foundation svas its 
entire repudiation of attachment to any particular creed or 
school of thought, and professed subservience only to the 
interests of science and learning. Each of the eminent 
teachers with whom the university beganr its life — F. A. 

Wolf, Fichte, Savigny, Beil — represented* only himself, the 
path of inquiry or the completed theory which he had 
himself propounded. Its subsequent growth was astonish- 
ing. In 1813 Berlin had only 36 teachers altogether ; in 
1860 there were 173 in all,— 97 professors, 66 privatdo- 
centen, and 7 lecturers.” In 1886 there were 296 teachers 
and 5357 students ; and a^ong the former ^ large pro- 
portion of the names are already of world-wide reputation, 
while its classical school stands unrivalled in Europe. 

The university of Bonn, founded in 1818, and known Bonn, 
as the Rhenish Friedrich Wilhelm university^ has 88 pro- 
fessors and 1125 stvnlents. Equally distinguished as a 
school of philosophy and a school of th^logy, it is notable 
for the manner in wbicb.it combines the»opposed ODchools 
of theological doctrine, — that of the Evai[)gelical (or Luth- 
eran) Church and that of the Roman Catholic Church 
here standing side by side, and both adorned by eminent 
names. This combination (which also exists af! Tfibingen 
and at Breslau) has been attended with complete success 
and (according to Dr Dellinger) yrith unmistalmblci'ad vant- 
ages. When tried, however, a generation before,, at Erfurt 
and at Heidelberg, its failure was not less conspicuous, 
and Erfurt was i^ned by the experiment. 
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» Dr Conrad, professor of political science at Halle, has < 
recently made the statistics relating to the German uni- I 
^ versities the subject of a cafeful investigation and analysis, < 
which offer some interesting results. The total cost of the 1 
universities of the German empire is shown to be much I 
smalfer than th^ total revenues of the English universities { 
and colleges, although the number both of professors and 1 
stuff Ats is*miicli larger, and although 42 per cent of the i 
total expenditure is upon establishments, such as hospitals, < 
, inueeums,*and so iortfi. Mt in Germany 72 per cent of ^ 
the coit of the universities is defrayed by the state, the t 
students 4 )aying, in the shape of fees, only 9*3 per cent 
To a great extent, however, the German universities are j 
to be l<foked uppn as professional schools, giving an ^ 
education which directly fits a man to earn his bread as a ^ 
clergyman, a lawyer, a judge, a physician, a schoolmaster, £ 
a flicmistf an engineer, or an agriculturist Notwith- j 
stand^g the rapiogrowth in the numbers of the students, ^ 
the grovvth^of the professoriate has fully kept pace with , 
it In 1880 \here were 1809 teachers at work in the 
German universities, •more than half of whom (9G7) were 
full pr&fessors (“ordinarii”),“-the proportion of teachers to 
students beings 1 to 11. This is a much higher propor- 
tion than that of Oxford and Cambridge, although in them 
there is a largo stan of college lecturers, which is practic- 
alTy |ftpro ^‘mportant than the university staff. It is higher 
again than the jaroportion of the Scottish universities, where 
tbfcre ar(^ only same 105 professorate between 5000 and 
epOO students, a proportion of 1 to between 50 and 60 
students! The increase in Germany has taken place partly 
by adding on fresh teachers for the old subjects, such 
%8 Latin and Greek, but still more by founding new chairs 
for new subjects, such as Oriental and Romance languages, 
geography, and archa3ology,and by subdividing departments 
which have been recently developed, such as those con- 
nected with political economy, political science, physiology, 
and biology. Owing to the great development of natural ^ 
science, the faculty of philosophy has at some centres in- ^ 
creased to such an extent as to equal in numbers all the \ 
othdt faculties put together. This inconvenience has been o 

• * PROKKSSOUS, &C. 

• • Pllvut- 

• Universltios. Ordiniirv *'*^**** Itnnorarv ^ocenten, 

. , • • lx. 

Okkman Emhuk— • 

Berlin 75 83 7 124 7 

Bonif •. 57 31 2 27 5 

• . Breslau 57 33 3 .31 7 

Erlangen 39 7 1 U 6 

Freiburg 3<5 15 1 24 4 

Giessen 38 • 9 ... 9 3 

GUttIngen «5 27 2 21 6 

Orelfswuld 41 23 ... 13 5 

Halle 50 30 1 18 11 

Heidelberg 43 28 rt 20 9 

Jena.xtA.....^. 25 24 8 15 5 

Kiel ■ n (I 11 ... 20 6 

Kdnlgsberg ' 44 24 ... 19 7 

Leipsic 67 38 12 58 5 

Marburg 44 16 ... 17 6 

Munich!?. 75 15 5 06 5 

MUnster 22 10 1 4 3 

Ro!»tock 4 2ft 3 ... 5 2 

Strasburg ^59 20 i 19 % 

TUWngen •52 16 • ... 17 8 

WUrabnrg 88 10 1 19 3 

SvnXZEBLASI)— 

Basell A 37 ... 29 4 

Bern 41 6 4 36 

Geneva. S 41 ... ... 29 ... , 

Lausannei 22 J13 1 2 

Heflchatel 25 *8 11 3 

Zurich 38 18 ... 40 

Ro8«a (Baleie provinces)— 

Dorpar., 42 6 ... 16 10 

< AOSTXIA AND HUVOAKY— 

Csemo^t#. 26 6 ... 6 3 

Gra*....". m 17 ... 48 4 


differently met at different universities. In those of 
Switzerland, no further remedy has been devised than that 
of appointing separate syndicates or boards of management 
for the two main divisions, — the philosophico-historic and 
the mathematical and natural-scientific ; at Dorpat, Tubin- 
gen, and Strasburg, on the other hand, these divisions 
! have been represented by the formation of two distinct 
faculties; while Tubingen, Munich, and Wiirzburg have 
created, in addition, a third faculty under which are 
grouped the several subjects of political economy, statis- 
tics, and finance. 

The followirig tuble (taken from Conrad) exhibits the average ^ Averages 
the total number of matriculated students at the German universi- of 
ties for every live years from 1831 to 1884 ; it brings the tendency to students 
form largo centres very forcibly before the view. The three kr^st at Ger* 

I centres — Berlin, Tjcipsic, Munich — even in the first quiucjuennium man uni- 
I appear as absorbing no less than 85 jwr cent, of the students, and versities. 
in the last as many as 4*2 ner rent. At the same time, there has 
lately been a no less notable increase among the centres of second 
magnitude. A quarter of a century ago only two universities had 
more than a thousand students ; at present there are nine. 
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Berlin 

1820 
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4867 

Breslau 

902 
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957 

927 

|1037 
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1479 

Halle 

810 

655 

712 

671 

639 

710 
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838 

968 
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1544 
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208 

198 

218 

190 

214 

273 

345 

420 

508 

538 

725 

Kbiilgtiberg.. 

421 

891 

347 

323 
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390 

445 

469 

606 
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909 
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632 
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896 

866 

776 

944 
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261 

213 
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284 
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524 

4.13 

409 

289 

280 

Gottingen.... 
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676 

084 
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721 
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1002 
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26.3 
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245 
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264 
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742 
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051 
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Freiburg 

474 

433 
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201 

831 
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803 
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289 
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1145 

1002 

917 

970 

843 

8.14 
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2086 

S044 
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421 

402 
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482 

381 

423 

491 
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383 
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378 

294 

318 

8.10 
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95 

88 

87 
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The following table, taken from Aseberson’s JJculschcr IJniver- Table 
sUdis-Kalendcr^ 1887, supplies the most recent statistics respecting of 2 )ro- 
botli the teaching and the student bodies in the dilforont faculties fessors 
i of the German -speaking universities on the Continent. and 

student!. 

Students. 

je.. ModIc.no, Total of 

Lirrn Total, p,... Political Surgery. Mntriculatcd 

cT ’ gellcHl. tics. Ac. Students. 


296 794 

122 , 122 


InxMbrack.. 

Cracow..!?.. 


Prigue(Oennan tmlversity) 
Vienna. 
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nuctua- In 1878 a compariaon of the numbers of the students in 
tions of different faculties in the Prussian universities with 
num era. showed a remarkable diminution 

in the faculty of theology, amounting in Lutheran centres 
to more than one-half, and in Catholic centres to nearly 
three-fourths. In jurisprudence there was an increase of 
nearly two-fifths, in medicine a decline of a third, and in 
philosophy an increase of one-fourth. During the last few 
years, however, the faculties of theology have made some 
progress towards regaining their former numbers. 

Univer- The universities of the United Provinces, like those of 
aities of Protestant Germany, were founded by the state as schools 
Pro. maintenance of the principles of the Reformation 

vincea. education of the clergy, and afforded in the 16th 

and 17th centuries a grateful refuge to not a few of those 
Huguenot or Port-Royalist scholars whom persecution 
compelled to flee beyond the boundaries of France, as well 
as to the Puritan clergy who were driven from England. 
r,eyden. The earliest, that of Leyden, founded in 1575, commemo- 
rated the gallant and successful resistance of the citizens 
to the Spanish fleet under Requesens. Throughout the 
17th century Leyden was distinguished by its learning, 
the ability of its professors, and the shelter it afforded to 
the more liberal thought associated at that period with 
Arminianism. Much of its early success was owing to the 
wise provisions and the influence of the celebrated Janus 
Douza : — “ Douza’s principles,” saysHamilton, “were those 
which ought to regulate the practice of all academical 
patrons; and they were those of his successors. He knew 
that at the rate learning was seen prized by the state in 
the academy would it be valued by the nation at large. 
.... He knew that professors wrought more even by 
example and influence than by teaching, that it was 
theirs to pitch high or low the standard of learning in a 
country, and that, as it proved easy or arduous to come 
up with them, they awoke either a restless endeavour after 
an oven loftier attainment, or lulled into a self-satisfied 
conceit.” Douza was, for Leyden and the Dutch, what 
Munchausen afterwards was for Gottingen and the German 
universities. “ But with this difference : Leyden was the 
model on which the younger universities of the republic 
were constructed ; Gottingen the model on which the older 
universities of the empire were reformed. Both Mun- 
chausen and Douza proposed a high ideal for the schools 
founded under their auspices ; and both, as first curators, 
laboured with paramount influence in realizing this ideal 
for the same long period of thirty-two years. Under their 
patronage Leyden and Gottingen took the highest place 
among the universities of Europe ; and both have only lost 
their relative supremacy by the application in other semin- 
aries of the same measures which had at first determined 
their superiority.” The appointment of the professors at 
Leydcii was vested in three (afterwards five) curators, one 
of whom was selected from the body of the nobles, while 
the other two wore appointed by the states of the pro- 
vince,— the office being held for nine years, and eventually 
for Hfo. With these was associated the mayor of Leyden 
FranekfiT. fon the time being. The university of Franeker was 
founded in 1585 on a somewhat less liberal basis than 
1 Leyden, the professors being required to declare their 
assent to the rule of faith embodied in the Heidelberg 
Catechism and the confession of the “ Belgian Church.” 
Its four faculties were those of theology, jurisprudence, 
medicine, and ‘Uhe three languages and the liberal arts.”^ 
I^or a period of twelve years (circ, 1610-1622) the reputa- 
tion of the university was enhanced by the able teaching 
of William Ames (“Amesius”), a Puritan divine and 
moralist who had been driven by Bancroft from Cambridge 
andjrom Etfj^land. His fam e and ability a re said to have 
^ Slatuta et Leges^ Franeker, 1647, p. 3. 


attracted to Franeker students from Hungary, Poland, and * 
Russia. 

With like organization were* founded — in 1600 the uni- Harder- 
versity of Harderwijk, in 1614 that of Groningen, andj^j^-. 
in 1634 that of Utrecht. The restoration of the House 
of Orange, and establishment of the kingdom ol^ the utTccjit. 
Netherlands (23d March 1815), was followed b^ important 
changes in connexion with the whole kingdom* ThA Uni- 
versities of Franeker and Harderwijk, were su(i|)resGed, 
while their place was taken bjr" the rewly-founded centres 
at Ghent (1816) and Liege (1816). A uniform cemstitu- Ghont. 
tion was given both to the Dutch and Belgian universities. U.rge.' ,, 
It was also provided that there should be attached to each 
a board of curators, consisting of five persons,® “ distin- 
guished by their love of literature and science and by 
their rank in society.” These curators were to be nomin- 
ated by the king, and at least three of ^them ckosen from 
the province in which the university was situated,^ while 
the other two were to be chosen from adjacent, provinces. 

After the redivision of the kingdom in 1^31, Ghent and 
Li6ge were constituted state universities, and each received 
a subsidy from the Government (see Belgium). The uni- Brussels, 
versity of Brussels^ on the other hand, foui^ded m 1834, is 
an independent institution, supported Jpy the liberal party; 
while the reconstituted university at Louvain represents 
the party of Roman Catholicism, and is almost ej^lu^’^^jy a 
theological school for the education of the, Catholic clergy. ^ 
The universities of Belgium are, however, fomewh{|t hetero- 
geneous bodies, and present in their organization a singu- 
lar combination of French and German institutions. In Amstor- 
Holland, the foundation of the university of Amsterdam . 
(1877) has more than repaired the loss of Franeker and 
Harderwijk, and the progress of this new centre during 
the ten years of its existence has been remarkably rapid, 
so that it bids fair to rival, if not to outstrip, both Utrecht 
and Leyden. The higher education of women has made 
some progress in the Netherlands; and in 1882-83 there 
were eighteen women studying at Amsterdam, eleven at 
Groningen, four at Leyden, and seven at Utrecht. 

In Sweden the university of Lund, founded in 1668 and Univer- 
modelled on the same plan as its predecessoff at Upsala, 
has adhered to its antiquated constitution with remarkable 
tenacity. At both these universities the mediaeval Sivision Norway, 
into “ nations ” is still in force among the students, the Lund, 
number at Upsala being no less thao^ thirteen. The pro; Rpsala. 
fessoriate at both centres is much below the modern 
requirements in point of numbers. The university of Chris- 
Christiania in Norway, founded in 1811, and the Swedish 
universities are strongly Lutheran in character ; and ail 
alike are closely associate^, with the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of the Scandinavian kingdoms. The same observa- 
tion applies to Copenhagen, — where, however, the labours 
of Rask and Madvig have done much to sustain the repu- 
tation of the university for learning. The university of Kiel 
Kiel (1665), on the other hand, has come much more under 
Teutonic influences, and is now a distinguished centre of 
scientific teaching. 

In France the fortunes of academic learning were even Univer- 
less happy than in Germany. Tne university of Paris was 
distract^, throughout the 17th century, by theological 
dissensions, — in the fir..t instance owing to the struggle 17 th 
that ensued after the Jesuits had effected a footing at the eentury. 
College de Clermont, incV subsequently by the ^strife 
occasioned by the teaching of the Jansenists. Jts studies, 
discipline, and numbers alike suffered. Towards the close 
of the century a certain revival took place, an^ a succes- 
sion of illustrious names— P,ourchot, Rollin, Grenan, 

Coffin, Demontempuys, Crevier, Lebeau— appear on the . 
roll of its teachers. But this improvement was soon inter- 
rupted by the controversies excited by the promulgadbn 


c 
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of the bull Unigenitus in 1713, condemning the tenets of 
Quesnel, when Rollin hihiself, although a man of singu- 
larly pacific disposition, d?emed it his duty to head the 
opposition to Clement XI. and the French episcopate. At 
last, in 1762, the parlement of Paris issued a decree 
(Au^st 6) placing the colleges of the Jesuits at the dis- 
posal of the university, and this was immediately followed 
by^aliothef ftr the expulsion of the order from Paris. 
CoMcur^untly with^ this measure the prospects of the uni- 
vewity assumed a more ftvourable character, the curri- 
culumiof its studies was extended, and both history and 
natural science began to bo cultivated with a certain 
Univer- success. These better prospects were, however, soon ob- 
sities soured the outbreak of the Revolution ; and on the 
^ressed September 1793 the universities and colleges 

through- throughout France, together with the faculties of theology, 
out mcSicine, jurisprudence, and arts, were abolished by a 
France, decree of the Convention. The College do France, when 
restored iu*1831, was reconstituted mainly as a school of 
adult ihstrtiction, for the most part of a popular character, 
and entirely dissociated from the university. It now 
numbers thirty-nine chairs, among which is one of the 
Univer. Slavonic •lfifiig|jages and literature. *The university of 
France (which succeeded to that of Paris) is at present 

created abstract term, signifying the whole of 

thj jft'pfe.^ional body under state control, and comprising 
Creation various faculti^ip at different centres — Paris, Montpellier, 
t)f new ]siancy, &c., together witJi twenty-seven academical rcctor- 
cen res. rectors presides over a local conseil 

d’enseigDement,” in conjunction with which he elects the 
, professors of lycees and the communal schoolmasters, 
•whose formal appointment is then made by the minister 
of public instruction. There are ecclesiastics in some of 
the conseils d’enseignement, but the rectors are all laymen 
Great who have graduated in one of the faculties. The great 
French gchools have also in no small measure supplemented the 
schools. universities by their advance in the direction 

of scientific instruction. Among the number the “ ficolo 
Pratique dos Hautes Etudes” in Paris (31st July 1868) 
and’ the ** iilcole Poly technique,” which traces its origin as 
far back as* the year 1794, are especially distinguished. 
The course of instruction at the former is divided into five 
section!— (1) mathematics, (2) physics and chemistry, (3) 
natural history and physiology, (4) history and philology, 
economk; sciente. At the latter the instruction is 
conceived solely with regard to the application of scientific 
principles to alf brancluis of the public service, but more 
, especially the iflilitary and mercantile. In 1875 the 
National Assembly passed an Act which enabled the Roman 
Catholic body to establish fre^ universities of their own, 
and to confer degrees which should be of the same validity 
•Lille and as those of the state university. At Lille and Angers such 
Angers, centres have been already organized. The university of 
Stras- Strasbur^, ^^ich in the latter 4 )art of the last century had 
been distinguished by an intellectual activity which became 
associate^ with the names of Goethe, Herder, and others, 
was also swept away by the Revolution. It was, however, 
restored Ist^ay 1872, after the city had reverted to Qer-, 
many, and was remodellfd entirely (A German principles. 
* Since then its success has been marked and continuous. 
Univer- In Switzerland all the higher#education is supported 
sities of mainly by the Gorman and Protestant cantons. The four 
unyu^rsitfes of Basel, Bern, JJiurich, and Geneva have an 
Basel, aggregate of some 1400 or 1500 students, and all possess 
Bern, faculties of philosophy, jurisprudence, theology, and medi- 
Zurich. •cine. Ba^el is, however, the chief centre for theology, as 
Geneva, jg Bern ^or jurisprudence^nd Zurich for philosophy. At 
I Geneva the famous *aoademy' of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, long distinguished as a centre of Calvinistic teaching, 
ijfnow represented by a university (first ^formed in 1876), 


where the instruction is given (mainly in the French lan- 
guage) by a staff of forty-one profe.ssors, and where there 
is a rising school of science. Switzerland almost takes the 
lead in connexion with female education on the Continent, 
and in 1882-83 there were 52 women at the university of 
Genova, 36 at Bern, and 24 at Zurich. 

In Spain the universities at present existing are those Univer- 
of Barcelona, Granada, Madrid (transferred in 1837 from«jt‘®8o^ 
Alcala), Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Seville, Valencia, 
Valladolid, and Zaragoza. They are all, with the exception ® 
perhaps of Madrid, in a lamentably depressed condition, and 
mainly under tho influenco of French ideas and modelletl 
on French examples. But in Portugal, Coimbra, which 
narrowly escaped suppression in the 16th century as a sus- 
pected centre of political disaffection, is now a flourishing 
school. Its iiiatniction is given gratis ; but, as all members 
of the higher courts of judicature and administration in the 
realm are required to have graduated at the university, it 
is at the same time one of tho most aristocratic schools in 
Europe. There are five faculties, viz., theology, jurispru- 
dence, medicine, mathematics, and philosophy. Of these, 
that of law is by far the most flourishing, the number of 
students in this faculty nearly equalling the aggregate of all 
the rest. There is a valuable library, largely composed of 
collections formerly belonging to suppressed convents. As a 
school of theology Coimbra is distinctly anti-ultramontane, 
and the progressive spirit of the university is shown by 
the fact that the rector has been instructed by tho govern- 
ment to devise a scheme for the admission of women. 

In Italy the universities are numerically much in excess of Italy, 
of the requirements of tho population, there being no less 
than sixteen state universities and four free universities. 

Very few of these possess theological faculties, and in no 
country are theological studies less valued. Education for 
the church is almost entirely given at the numerous 
“seminaries,” where it is of an almost entirely elementary 
character. In 1875 a laudable effort was made by Bonghi, 
tho minister of education, to introduce reforms and to 
assimilate the universities in their organization and methods 
to tho German type. Ilis plans were, however, to a great 
extent reversed by his successor, Coppino. 

In Austria the universities, being modelled on tho same of 
system as that of Prussia, present no especially noteworthy Austria- ^ 
features. Vienna is chiefly distinguished for its school of 
medicine, which enjoyed in the last century a reputation 
almost unrivalled in Europe. The other faculties were,* 
however, suffered to languish, and throughout the first half 
of the present century the whole university was in an 
extremely depressed state. From this condition it was in 
a great measure restored by the exertions of Count Thun. 

Tho number of the matriculated students in 1887 was 
4893, and that of tho professors 138; among the latUr 
the names of Zschokke, Maassen, Sickel, Jcllinek, and 
Biidinger are some of tho most widely known. The uni- Olmttte. 
versity of Olmiitz, founded in 1581, was formerly in pos- 
session of what is now the imperial library, and contained 
also a valuable collection of Slavonic works which •were 
carried off by the Swedes and ultimately dispersed. • It 
was suppressed in 1853, and is now represented only by a 
theological faculty. The university of Graz, the capital of^raij 
Styria, was founded in 1586, and is now one of the most • 
flourishing centres, containing some 1 200 students. The Salzburg, 
university of Salzburg, founded in 1623, was suppressed in 
1810 ; that of Lemberg, founded in 1784 by the emperor iiemberg. 
Joseph II., was removed in 1805 to Cracow and united *tQ 
that university. In 1816 it was opened on an inde- 
pendent basis. In the bombardment of the town in 1848 
the university buildings were burnt down, and tho sitfi was 
changed to what wa^ formerly a Jesuit convert Th| fine 
library and natural history museum were at tie same ti^pe 
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almost entirely destroyed. The university at the present 
Czer- time numbers over a thousand students. The most recent 
nowitz. foundation is that of Czernowitz, founded in 1875, and 
numbering about 300 students. The universities of the 
Budapest. Hungarian kingdom are three in number Budapest, 
originally founded at Tyrnau in 1635, now possessing four 
faculties — theology, jurisprudence, medicine, and philo- 
sophy (number of professors in 1885 180, students 3117); 
Klausen- Kolozsvar (Klausenburg), now the chief Magyar centre, 
founded in 1872 and also comprising four faculties, but 
where mathematics and natural science supply the place 
of theology (number of professors in 1877 64, students 
Agrara. 391) ; Zigrdb (Agram), the Slovack university, in Croatia, 
founded in 1869 but not opened until 1874, with three 
faculties, viz., jurisprudence, theology, and philosophy. 
De- The chief centre of Protestant education is the college at 
breezin. Debreezin, founded in 1531, which in past times was not 
unfrequently subsidized from England. It now numbers 
over 2000 students, and possesses a fine library. 

Russian Russia possesses, besides Dorpat (supra^ p. 845), seven 
univer. Qther universities. (1) Helsingfors, in Finland, was origin- 
HeSn a-lly established by Queen Christina in Abo (1640), and 
fora. ^ removed in 1826 to Helsingfors, where the original char- 
ter, signed by the celebrated Oxenstierna, is still preserved. 
It has four faculties, 38 professors, and 700 students. 
Moscow. (2) Moscow is really the oldest Russian university, having 
been founded in 1755; it includes the faculties of history, 
physics, jurisprudence, and medicine; the professors are 
Kieff. 69 in number, the students about 1660. (3) The uni- 
versity of St Vladimir at Kieff, originally founded at Vilna 
in 1803, was removed from thence to Kieff in 1833 ; the 
students number about 900, and the library contains 
Kazan. 107,000 volumes. (4) Kazan (1804) includes the same 
faculties as Moscow ; the students are about 450 in num- 
ber, and it has a library containing 80,000 volumes. (5) 
Kliar- Kharkoff (1804) numbers 600 students, and its library 
Ifoff. 55,000 volumes. (6) St Petersburg (1819) includes the 
St Peters- faculties of history, physics, jurisprudence, and Orien- 
OdSja. languages, and numbers 1500 students, (7) Odessa, 
founded in 1865, represents the university of New Russia. 
Generally speaking, the universities of Russia are not 
frequented by the aristocratic classes; they are largely 
subsidized by the Government, and the annual fees payable 
by students are less than £7 a head. In 1863 the statutes 
of all the universities were remodelled ; and since that 
cime there has been a tendency to impress upon them a 
more national character, as distinguished from mere imita- 
tion of those in Germany. « 

Athens. The university of Athens (founded 22d May 1837) is 
modelled on the university systems of northern Germany, 
on a plan originally devised by Professor Brandis. It 
includes four faculties, viz., theology, jurisprudence, medi- 
cine, and philosophy. The profes.sors (ordinary and extra- 
ordinary) are upwards of 60 in number, the students about 
1500. There is also a school of pharmacy, chemistry, and 
anatomy, and a library of 130,000 volumes, with 800 
maniiscripts. 

The . The history of the two English universities during the 
English 16th and following centuries has presented, for the most 
sitier* features which contrast strongly with those of the 

*ince the Continental seats of learning. Both suffered severely from 
mediffival confiscation of their lands and revenues during the period 
period, of the Reformation, but otherwise have generally ^pnjoyed 
a remarkable immunity from the worst consequences of 
civil and political strife and actual warfare. Both long , 
remained centres chiefly of theological teaching, but their 
intimate connexion at once with the state and with the 
Church of England, as “ by law established,” and the I 
raodificationsdntroduced into their constitutions, prevented 
their becomiiig arenas of fierce polemical contentions like 


those which distracted the Protestant universities of 
Germany. 

The influence of the Renaissance, and the teaching of Influence 
Erasmus, who resided for some time at both universities, the 
exercised a notable effect alike at Oxford and at 
Cambridge. The names of Colet, Grocyn, and Lljiacre , 
illustrate this influence at the former centre ; thohe of 
Bishop Fisher, Sir John Cheke, and Sir Jhonias Smith 
at the latter. The labours of Erasmus at Cambyidge,, as 
the author of a new Latin veraion of ^the New Testament, 
with the design of placing in the hands of students^a text ^ 
free from the errors of the Vulgate, were productive of n 
important effects, and the university became a centre of The 
Reformation doctrine some years before the writings of 
Luther became known in England, the foundation of n”!! 
Christ’s College (1505) and St^ John’s College (1511), bridge, 
through the influence of Fisher with the epuntess of 
Richmond, also materially aided the general progress of 
learning at Cambridge. The Royal Injunctions of 1535, 
embodying the views and designs of Thomas '’Cromwell, 
mark the downfall of the old scholastic methods of study 
at both universities; and the foundation of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1546 (partly by an^ amalgamation 
of two older societies), represents the earliest conception 
of such an institution in England Mn complete inde- 
pendence of Roman Catholic traditions. Trinity ^1554) 
and St John’s (1555) at Oxford, on t^e otiier hand, 
founded during the reactionary reign of M^ry, serve rather • 
as examples of a transitional period. 

In the reign of Elizabeth Cambridge became tl?^ centre Puritaa 
of another great movement—that of the earlier Puritanism, 

St John’s and Queens’ being the strongholds of the party * 
led by Cartwright, Walter Travers, and others. Whitaker, 
the eminent master of St John’s, although ho sympathized 
to some extent with these views, strove to keep their 
expression within limits compatible with conformity to 
the Church of England. I3ut the movement continued to 
gather strength; and Emmanuel College, founded in 
1584, owed much of its early prosperity to the fact that it 
was a known school of Puritan doctrine. Most of the 
Puritans objected to the discipline enforced, by the uni- 
versity and ordinary college statutes— -especially the wear- 
ing of the cap and the surplice and the conferling of 
degrees in divinity. The Anglican party, headed by such Eliza- 
men as Whitgift and Bancroft, resorted in , defence to a ^ethau 
repressive policy, of which subscription to the Acts ot ofY57^0 
Supremacy and Uniformity, and the Elizabethan statutes 
of 1570 (investing the ** caput ” with larger poweis, and 
thereby creating a more oligarchical form of government), 
were the most . notable results. Oxford, although the 
Puritans were there headed by Leicester, the chancellor, 
devised at the same time a similar scheme, the rigid dis- • 
cipline of which was further developed in the Laudian or 
Caroline statutes of 1636. It was under these respective Laudian 
codes— the Elizabethan statutes of 1570 and the Laudian statutes 
statutes of 1636— that the two universities were j^overned 
until the introduction of the new codes of 1858. During 
the Commonwealth the Puritan occupation and adminis- 
tration, at either university, we^e accompanied by little 
iryury to the colleges, and were far less prejudicial to learn- • 
ing than the Royalist writers of the Restoration woiud lead 
us to suppose. William Dell, who was ^master of Caius 
College from 1649 to 1,66(1, advocated the formatiqii of 
schools of higher instruction in the large towns, a pr6p8sal 
which was then looked upon as one of but faintly masked 
hostility to the older centres. 

During the 17th century Caij^bridge became tkb centre The Cam- 
of another movement, a reflex of thq influenqe of the 
Cartesian philosophy, which attracted for a time consider- mwement, 
able attention. Its leaders, known as the Cambridge 
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* Platonists, among whom Henry More, Cudworth, and 
Whichcote were especially conspicuous, were men of high 
character and great learning, although too much under 
the influence of an ill-restrained enthusiasm and purely 

The New- speculative doctrines. The spread of the Baconian philo- 
tonian gopbjr, and th^ example of a succession of eminent 
wphy scientific* thinkers, among whom were Isaac Barrow, 
maat#r of /Trinity (1673-77), the two Lucasian profes- 
sor^, Isaac Newton (prof. 1669-1702) and his successor 
Wyiiam •Whistoif (prof. ^1702-11), and Roger Cotes 
(Plunyan prof. 17(J7-16), began to render the exact 
f sciences more and more an object of study, and the insti- 
tution of* the tripos examinations in the course of the first 
half of tJie 18th century established the reputation of 
Cambridge as a •school of mathematical science. At 
Oxford, where no simij^r development took place, and 
whfre th^ statutable requirements with respect to study 
and exercises were suffered to fall into neglect, the de- 
generacy oi the whole community as a school of academic 
cultur(> is# attested by evidence too emphatic to be gain- 
said. The moral tojje at both universities was at this time 
Method- singularly low ; and the rise of Methodism, as associated 
ism. vi^ith the* aames of the two Wesleys and Whitefield at 

0xford and tffit of Berridge at Cambridge, operated with 
greater ctfect upoit the nation at large than on either of 
nie iwo centres where it had its origin. With the advance 
of®ttie prSsent century, however, a perceptible change took 
tSiirieon- fjace. The labours of Simeon at Cambridge, in connexion 
with th% Evangelical party, and the far more celebrated 
Trac- fiiovemgnt known as Tractarianism, at Oxford, exercised 
tariau- considerable influence in developing a more thoughtfuh 
•spirit at either university. At both centres, also, the 
range of studies was extended: written examinations took 
the place of the often merely formal viva voce ceremonies; 
at Cambridge classics were raised in 1824 to the dignity 
of a new tripos. The number of the students at both 
; universities was largely augmented. Further schemes of 
improvement were put forward and discussed. And in 
1850 it was decided by the Government to appoint com- 
missioners to inquire what additional reforms might 
Keforms advantageously be introduced. Their recommendations 
of 1868. were neft all carried into effect, but the main results were 
as follows ; — “ The professoriate was considerably increased, 
reor^nized, and re endowed, by means of contributions 
from colleges. Tl^ colleges were emancipated from their 
•rilediseval statutes, were invested with new constitutions, 
and acquired fiew legislative powers. The fellowships 
were^ almost universally thrown open to merit, and the 

* •effect of this was not merely to provide ample rewards for 

the highest academical attainments, but to place the 
governing power within collets in the hands of able men, 
likely to promote further improvements. The number and 
value of scholarships was largely augmented, and many, 
though* not all, of tho restrictions upon them were 
abolished. The great mass^ of vexatious and obsolete 
oaths was swept away; and, though candidates for the 
M.A. dSgree and persons elected to fellowships were still 
required to^make the old subscriptions and declarations, it 
was enacted that no rdigious test^should be imposed a*l 
matriculation or 6n taking a bachelor’s degree.”^ 

Admis. Indl869 a statute was enacte^ at Cambridge admitting 
8ion of students as mqpibers of the university without making it 
leftatf* im^ewil»ve that they should be entered at any hall or 
atSlents. cmrtge, but simply be resident either with their parents or 
in dujy licensed lodgings. 

Abolition The entire abolition of tests followed next. After 
of tests, geverak rejections in parliament it was eventually carried 

* as a Qavernment measure, apd passed the House of Lords 

in 1871. 

• ^ Brodrick, University of Ootford^ 136, 187. 


In 1877 the reports of two new commissions were Reformt 
followed by further changes, the chief features of which 1577. 
were the diversion of a certain proportion of the revenues 
of the colleges to the uses of the university, especially with 
a view to the encouragement of studies in natural science; 
the enforcement of general and uniform regulations with 
respect to the salaries, selection, and duties of professors, 
lecturers, and examiners ; the abolition (with a few excep- 
tions) of all clerical restrictions on headships or fellow- 
ships ; and the limitation of fellowships to a uniform 
amount. 

That these successive and fundamental changes have, qp increase 
the whole, been in unison with the national wishes and in 
requirements may fairly be inferred from the remarkable 
increase in numbers during the last quarter of a century, 
and especially at Cambridge, where the number of under- 
graduates, which in 1862 was 1526, was in 1887 no less 
than 2979. In the academic year 1862-63 the number 
of matriculations was 448, and in 1886-87 1009. 

Scarcely less influential, as a means of recovering for liocal 
the two universities a truly national character, has been examina- 
the work which both have been carrying on and aiding 
by the institution of local examinations and of university extension 
extension lectures. Of these two schemes, the former was lectures, 
initiated by both Oxford and Cambridge in the year 1858; 
the latter had its origin at Cambridge, having been sug- 
gested by the success attending a course of lectures to 
women delivered by Mr (now Professor) James Stuart, in 
1867, in Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, and Leeds. By 
the former the standard of education throughout the 
country has been raised, both in public and in private 
schools. By the latter, instruction of the character and 
method which characterize university teaching has been 
brought within the reach of students of all classes and ages 
throughout the land. 

So long ago as the year 1640 an endeavour had been Durham, 
made to bring about the foundation of a northern uni- 
versity for the benefit of the counties remote from Oxford 
and Cambridge. Manchester and York both petitioned to 
be made the seat of the new centre. Cromwell, however, 
rejected both petitions, and decided in favour of Durham. 

Here he founded the university of Durham (1657), endow- 
ing it with the sequestered revenues of the dean and 
chapter of the cathedral, and entitling the society ** The 
Mentor or Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of the College of 
Durham, of the foundation of Oliver, (kc.” This scheiqp 
was cancelled at the Restoration, and not revived until the 
presen t^century; but on the 4th July 1832 a bill for the 
foundation of a university at Durham received the royal 
assent, the dean and chapter being thereby empowered to 
appropriate an estate at South Shields for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a university for the advancement 
of learning. The foundation was to bo directly connected 
with the cathedral church, the bishop of the diocefe being 
appointed visitor, and the dean and chapter governors ; 
while the direct control was vested in a warden, a senate, and 
a convocation. A college, modelled on the plan o^ those 
at the older universities, and designated University Col- 
lege, Durham, was founded in 1837, Bishop Hatfield’s^Hall* 
in 1846, and Bishop Cosin's Hall (which no longer exists) 
in 1851. The university includes all the faculties, aiifl 
in 1865 there was added to the faculty of ants a school of 
physical science, including pure and applied mathematics, 
chemjitry, geology, mining, engineering, ikc. In 1871 ♦he 
corporation of the university, in conjunction with some of 
the leading landed proprietors in the a^acent counties, * 
gave further extension to this d^ign by the foundation of 
a college of physical science at Newcastle-upog-Tyqe, 
designed to teach i^ientific principles in tl^ir application . 
to engineering, mining, manufactures, ai^ agrioslture. 
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Students who Rad passed the required examinations were 
made admissible as associates in physical science of the 
university. There is also a medical college which stands 
in similar relations to Durham, of which university Cod- 
rington College, Barbados, and Fourah Bay College, Sierra 
Leone, are likewise affiliated colleges. 

Unim- The university of London had its origin in a movement 
sityof initiated in the year 1825 by Thomas Campbell, the poet, 
London, conjunction with Henry (afterwards Lord) Brougham, 
Mr (afterwards Sir) Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Joseph Hume, 
and some influential Dissenters, most of them connected 
with the congregation of Dr Cox of Hackney. The scheme 
was originally suggested by the fact that Dissenters were 
practically excluded from the older universities ; but the 
conception, as it took shape, was distinctly non-theological. 
The first council, appointed December 1825, comprised 
names representative of nearly all the religious denomin- 
ations, including (besides those above mentioned) Zachary 
Macaulay, George Grote, James Mill, William Tooke, 
Lord Dudley and Ward, Dr Olinthua Gregory, Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord John Russell, and the duke of Norfolk. On 
11th February 1826 the deed of settlement was drawn 
up ; and in the course of the year seven acres, constituting 
the site of University College, were purchased, the found- 
ation stone of the new buildings being laid by the duke 
of Sussex 30th April 1827. The course of instruction 
was designed to include languages, mathematics, physics, 
the mental and the moral sciences, together with the laws 
of England, history, and political economy, and the 
various branches of knowledge which are the objects of 
medical education.” In October 1828 the college was 
opened as the university of London. But in the mean- 
time a certain section of the supporters of the movement, 
while satisfied as to the essential soundness of the primary 
design as a development of national education, entertained 
considerable scruples as to the propriety of altogether dis- 
sociating such an institution from the national church. 
King’s This feeling found expression in the foundation and in- 
College. corporation of King’s College (14th August 1829), opened 
8th October 1831, and designed to combine with the original 
plan instruction in “ the doctrines and duties of Christi- 
anity, as the same are inculcated by the United Church of 
Uni- England and Ireland.” This new phase of the movement 
versity was SO far successful that in 1836 it was deemed expedient 
College. dissociate the university of London from University 
(Jollege as a teaching body,’^ and to limit its action simply 
to the institution of examinations and the conferring of 
degrees, — the college itself receiving a new charter, and 
being thenceforth designated as University College, 
London, while the rival institution was also incorporated 
with the university, and was thenceforth known as King’s 
College, London. In the charter now given to the uni- 
versity it was stated that the king “ deems it to be the 
duty ofi his royal office to hold forth to all classes and 
denominations of his faithful subjects, without any dis- 
tinction whatsoever, an encouragement for pursuing a 
regular and liberal course of education.” The charters of 
the unrversity of London and of University College, London, 
were* signed on the same day, 28th November 1836. In 
1869 both the colleges gave their adhesion to the move- 
ment for the higher education of women which had been 
initiated elsewhere, and in 1880 ladies were for the first 
time admitted to degrees. 

Victoria. The Victoria University took its origin in the insti^>ution 
known as the Owens College, Manchester,— so called after 
a wealthy citizen of that name to whom it owed its founda- 
tion. The college was founded 12th March 1851, for the 
purpose of affoiding to sttidents who were unable, on the 
ground of expense, to resort to Oxford or Cambridge an 
education of afj equally high class with** that given at those 


centres. The institution was, from the first, unsectarian 
in character. In July 1877 a memorial was presented to ' 
the privy council praying for tlje grant of a charter to the 
college, conferring on it the rank of a university, to be 
called the university of Manchester.” The localization 
implied in this title having met with opposition fronj, the 
Yorkshire College at Leeds, it was resolved that ' thef uni- ' , 

versity should be called the “Victoria Univer^jity.” IJnfier 
this name the foundation received its charter 20th April 
1880. “ The characteristic features of ..the Vic^dfia U ni- 
versity, as compared with other British universities, are 
these: — (a) it does not, like London, confer its degrees on 
candidates who have passed certain examinations only, 
but it also requires attendance on prescribed courses of 
academic study in a college of the university ; (h) the 
constitution of the university contemplates its (ultimately) 
becoming a federation of colleges; but these colleges will 
not be situated, like those of Oxiford and Camoridge, in 
one town, but wherever a college of adequate efljcienoy and 
stability shall have arisen. University College, Jjiv^erpool, 
and the Yorkshire College, Leeds, having fulfilled these 
requirements, have become affiliated with the univf.rsity. 

The university, like the older bodies in England and Scot- 
land, is at once a teaching and an examining tody, and 
there is an intimate rapport between the teaching and the 
examining functions. To give it a general or national 
character, the governing body consists partly o^ persons 
nominated by the crown and partly of representatives of • 
the governing and teaching bodies of the' collegeL and Sf 
the graduates of the university. External examiners aru 
appointed, who conduct the examinations in conjunction 
with examiners representing the teaching body. The grad- 
uates of the university meet its teachers in convocation to ’ 
discuss the affairs of the university. Convocation will elect 
future chancellors, and a certain number of representatives 
on the court” (Thompson, The. Owem CMege^ tbc., p. 548). 

Like the Johns Hopkins University in America, the Vic- 
toria University has instituted certain fellowships (styled 
the Berkeley fellowships) for the encouragement of research. 

In Scotland the chief change to be noted in connexion Changes 
with the university of St Andrews is the appropriation in 
1579 of the two colleges of St Salvator and St Leonard to 
the faculty of philosophy, and that of St Mary to thi^logy. Andrews, 
In 1747 an Act of Parliament was obtained for the union Glasgow, 
of the two former colleges into one. Glasgow, in the year 
1577, received a new charter, and its historj^' from that 
date down to the Restoration was one of aliyiost continuous 
progress. The restoration of Episcopacy, howevec, in 
volved the alienation of a considerable portion of its 
revenues, and the consequent suspension of several of its 
chairs. In 1864 the old uuiversity buildings were sold 
and, a Government grant having been obtained, together 
with private subscriptions, the present new buildings were 
erected from the joint fund Th^ faculties no^v, recognized 
at Glasgow are those of artsf, theology, jurisprudence, and 
medicine. At Aberdeen an amalgamation, similar to that 
at St Andrews, took place, by virtue of the Universities 
Act of 1858, of the two universities of King’s Pollege and 
Marischal College. Irj conjunction, with Glasgow, this uni- 
versity returns a member to parliamei;t. The peculiar Changes 
constitution of the college at Edinburgh, aa defined J?y its ^ nniver- 
charter (the government Being vested entirely in the lord 
provost, magistrates, and council, as patrons and gu^-rdians), 
involved the senate in frbqifent collisions with the ^j^n 
council The latter, being a strictly representative body, 
included elements with which the senate of the uni^fersity 
sometimes found it difficult to work harmoniously,. and its 
disposition to dictate was sy*oi]fgly r^ented by the dis- 
tinguished metaphysician and professor Sir 'William *' 
Hamilton. On the other hand, the council sometimqif 
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exercised a beneficial discretion by appointing professors of 
ability whom tho senate might have regarded as ineligible 
on the ground of their religious tenets. The Disruption 
of 1843 emancipated the lay professors from subscription 
to the Established Church of Scotland, and resulted in 
many of the important changes which were subsequently 
intrOTuced in tlft Universities Act of 1858. On the 28th 
Octooer 1 8^9 the town council, notwithstanding that their 
powets wefe already terminated by tho provisions of the 
Acf, availed themgelves of a technical right to appoint a 
priflcipal,— their choice faTling upon Sir David Brewster. 
The gffeat landmark in the history of the Scottish as in that 
of the English universities is represented by tho remodel- 
ling of tho several constitutions of these bodies in the year 
1858. The commissioners of 1858-62 left the university 
of Edinburgh in the possession of constitutional autonomy, 
wif^ its studies and degfees regulated by ordinances. The 
stuaents tflso recejved the rectorial franchise, but were not, 
as at, Glasgow and Aberdeen, divided into nations. In 
arts tlm B.A. ^egree was abolished, the M.A. representing 
the only degree in this faculty, as at tho other Scottish 
universities. The A)urse of study was divided into three 
department^ -“(I) classics ; (2) mathematics, including 
liatural jlhilosiphy ; (3) mental scienoe and English liter- 
ature. Ip each department it was required that there 
should be an additional examiner besides the professor, so 
th^^lke (yindidates should not be entirely examined by their 
own teachers. • It was also provided that, instead of one 
eiaminal-ion foi^the degree at the end of a student’s course, 
examinations in each of the departments might bo passed 
separatSly. In the twenty years beginning with 1863,, 
1400 M.A. degrees have been conferred, as against 250 in 
* the twenty years preceding. In the faculty of medicine, the 
original single degree of doctor of medicine gave place to 
three classes— bachelor of medicine (M.B.), master in sur- 
gery (C.M.), and doctor of medicine (M.D.). In 1866 it 
was further laid down that theses should no longer be de- 
manded from candidates for the lower degrees of M.B. and 
C.M., and, on the other hand, that the degree of M.D. 
should not be conferred on persons not showing any evidence 
of medical study after leaving tho university, but that a 
thesis sljouki be invariably required. Since tho enactment 
of thege ordinances the number of the medical students has 
increased from about 5()l) to over 1700, In the faculty of 
law the title of the degree was to be LL.B., and it was to 
t bp conferred only dh those who had already graduated as 
M.A. But thj minor degree, that of bachelor of law ” 
(B.L.^, might be^ conferred if the candidate had attended 
► one course of lectures in the faculty of arts, and passed a 
preliminary examination in (1) Latin, (2) Greek, French 
or German, and (3) any two of the three subjects — logic, 
moral philosophy, and mathematics. The chair of public 
law, which had fallen into abeyance in 1832, was recon- 
stituted^ and the chair of universal civil history was con- 
verted into a professorsSip •f history and constitutional 
law. Tho degree of doctor of laws was left, as before, a 
purely honorary degree. Chairs of Sanskrit, engineering, 
geology, commercial and political economy, education, fine 
art, and the Celtic languages have also been founded. By 
the Bepresentatiqp of tne People (SBotland) Act, 1 868, the 
universities of Edinburgh and St Andrews were empowered 
to refllrn jointly a member to tlft House of Commons. 
Parlia- A parliamenCkry return for the ten years ending 30th 
uAntary MJ^h l883 showed that Ae ^ums voted annually by 
Scottish^ parhameat or chargeable on the consolidated fund to the 
univer. Universities had amounted during that period to 
slties. * .£65,821«for Aberdeen, £85,906 for Edinburgh, £66,182 
for Glasgow, and £38,141 ^r St Andrews. In addition 
to thes^sums Edinburgh hd received £80,000 and Glas- 
gow £20,000 in the form of special gr^ts in aid. 


Trinity College, Dublin, was founded in 1591, under Trinity 
the auspices of Sir John Perrot, the Irish viceroy. A College, 
royal charter nominated a provost and a minimum number 
of three fellows and three scholars as a body corporate, 
empowered to establish among themselves “ whatever laws 
of either of tho universities of Cambridge or Oxford they 
may judge to be apt and suitable ; and especially that no 
other persons should teach or profess the liberal arts in 
Ireland without the queen’s special licence.” The first 
five provosts of Trinity College were all Cambridge men, 
and under the influence of Archbishop Loftus, the first 
provost, and his successors, the foundation received a 
strongly Puritan bias. Prior to the year 1873 the prb- 
vostship, fellowships, and foundation scholarships could be 
held only by members of the Church of Ireland ; but all 
such restrictions were abolished by Act 36 Viet. c. 21, 
whereby tho requirement of subscription to any article or 
formulary of faith was finally abrogated. As at present 
constituted, the ordinary government is in the hands of 
the provost and senior fellows in conjunction with the 
visitors and council, — the supreme authority being the 
crown, except so far as limited by Act of Parliament. 

The first departure in Ireland from the exclusive system Queen’s 
of education formerly rei)resented by the foundation at Univer- 
Dublin, dates from the creation of the Queen’s University, 
incorporated by royal charter 3d September 1850. By 
this charter the general legislation of the university, 
together with its government and administration, was 
vested in the university senate. In 1864 the charter of 
1850 was superseded by a supplementary charter, and the 
university reconstituted in order to render more complete 
and satisfactory the courses of education to be followed by 
students in the colleges and finally, in 1880, by virtue of 
the Act of Parliament known as the University Education 
(Ireland) Act, 1879, the Queen’s University gave place to 
the Royal University of Ireland, which was practically a Royal 
reconstitution of the former foundation, the dissolution of Univer- 
the Queen’s University being decreed so soon as the newly 
constituted body should be in a position to confer degrees ; 
at the same time all graduates of the Queen’s University 
were recognized as graduates of the new university with 
corresponding degrees, and all matriculated students of the 
former as entitled to the same status in the latter. The 
university confers degrees in arts (B.A., M.A., D.Litt), 
science, engineering, music, medicine, surgery, obstetrics, 
and law. The preliminary pass examinations in arts are 
held at annually selected centres,— those chosen in 1880 
being Dublin, llelfast, Carlow, Cork, Galway, Limerick, 
and Londonderry. All honour examinations and all exam- 
inations in other faculties are held in Dublin. The Queen’s Colleges 
Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway were founded in Belfast, 
December 1845, under an Act of Parliament “ to enable 
Her Majesty to endow new colleges for the advancement^f 
learning in Ireland,” and were subsequently incoifjorated 
as colleges of the university. Their professors were at the 
same time constituted professors in the university, and 
conducted the examinations. But in the reconstruction of 
1880 the chief share in tho conduct of tho cxarnirilitions 
and advising the senate with respect to them was voited • 
in a board of fellows, elected by the senate in equal 
numbers from the non-dcnominational colleges and th* 
purely Catholic institutions. The colleges retain, however, 
their independence, being in no way subject to tho control 
of thy university senate except in the regulations with 
respect to the requirements for degrees and other 
demic distinctions. On the other hand, the obligatioti 
formerly imposed of a preliminary course t)f study at one 
or other of the colleges before* admission to degrees was 
abolished at the foundation of the Royal University, tWe 
examinations being *now open, like those of^he university 
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of London^ to all matriculated students on payment of 
certain fees. 

Colleges There is at present no university of Wales, although 
the bestowal of a royal charter before long is confidently 
anticipated. The oldest college, that of St David^s at 
David'.s Lampeter, possesses the right of conferring degrees. It 
was founded in 1822 for the purpose of educating clergy- 
men in the principles of the Established Church of 
England and Wales, mainly for the supply of the Welsh 
dioceses. The number of the professors in 1887 was 8, 
Aberyst- and the number of the students 120. The next college in 
with, order of foundation is Aberystwith. It was founded 9th 
October 1872, but possesses no charter, and is mainly 
supported by the Dissenting bodies. The staff of professors 
South numbers 13, and the students number 150, The University 
Wales, College of South Wales and Monmouthshire at Cardiff was 
founded in 1883. The number of professors in 1887 was 
9, lecturers 4, demonstrators 2 ; number of students 140. 
North The University College of North Wales at Ilangor received 
Wales, its charter 4th Juno 1885, its object being to “provide 
instruction in all the branches of a liberal education except 
theology.” Its staff consists of a principal, 8 professors 
or lecturers, and 2 demonstrators; the number of the 
students is 127. There is also a hall of residence for 
women students. At each of these three last-named 
colleges students proceeding to degrees have to go through 
either a London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Dublin course of 
study, but at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin a certain 
proportion of the term of residence ordinarily required is 
remitted in their favour. 

Calcutta. la India, tho three older universities all date from 1857,— that 
Bombay, of Calcutta having been incorporated January 24, Bombay July 
Madras. 18, Madras September 5, in tliat year. At these three universities 
tho instruction is mainly in English. “A university in India is a 
body for examining candidates for degrees, and for conferring 
degrees. It has tho power of preserihing text-books, standards of 
instruction, and rules of procedure, but is not an institution for 
teaching. Its governance and management are vested in a body 
of fellows, some of whom are rx officio, being the chief European 
functionaries of tho state. The remainder are appointed by the 
Government, being generally chosen as representative men in respect 
of eminent l(?ariiing, scientific attainment, official position, social 
status, or personal wortli. Being a mixed body of Europeans and 
natives, they thus comprise all that is best and wisest in that 
division of the empire to which tho university belongs, and fairly 
represent most of tne phases of thought and philosophic tendencies 
'' observable in the country. The fellows in their corporate capacity 

form tho senate. Tho affairs of the university are conducted by 
die syndicate, consisting of a limited number of members elected 
from among tho fellows. The faculties comprise arts aud philosophy, 
law, medicine, aud civil engineering. A degree in natural and 
physical science has more recently been added” (Sir R< Temple, 
Punjab India in ISSO, p. 145). Tho Punjab university was incorporated 
univer- in 1883,— the Punjab University College, prior to that date, having 

nity. conferred titles only and not degrees. The main object of this 

university is the encouragement of the study of the Oriental languages 
an^ literature, and the rendering accessible to native students tho 
re.sults of European scientific teaching through the medium of their 
own verfiacular. The Oriental faculty is here the oldest, and the 
degree of B.O.L. (bachelor of Oriental literature) is given as the 
result of its exaniiiiatioiis. At the Oriental College the instruction 
is given wholly in tho native languages. In 1887 the senate at 
Camhridgo (mainly on the representations of Mr C. P. Ilbert, 
formerly vice-chancellor of the university of Calcutta) adopted 
^ resoVations whereby some forty- nine collegiate institutions already 
affiliated to tho latter body were affiliated to the university of Cam- 
bridge, their students thus becoming entitled to the remission of 
^ one Year in th(3 ordinary statutable requirements with respect to 
( residence at C^JUibridge. It is at these institutions, and the colleges 

of the fir.st or second grade in the other presidencies, that tho. 
instruetiou is given. ^ 

Sydney. In Australia, the university of Sydney was incorporatca by an 
Act of the colonial legislature which received tho royal assent 9tli 
I5ecember 1851, and on 27th February 1858 a royal charter was 
granted conferring on graduates of the university the same rank, 
stjrle, and precedence as are 'enjoyed by gi’aduates of universities 
Within' the United Kingdom. Sydney is also one of the institutions 
a88(wiated with /he university of London from which certificates of 
' haviiij^ received a duo course of instructiou may be received with 


a view to admission to degrees. There are four faculties, viz., arts, r 
law, medicine, and science. The design of the university is to 
supply the means of a liberal education to all orders and denomina- 
tions, without any distinction whattfver. An Act for the purpose of 
facilitating the erection of colleges in connexion with different 
religious bodies was, however, passed by the legislature during the 
session of 1884, and since that time colleges representinjg the 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Roman CathoWc Churchea^have 
been founded. In 1885 the total number of students attobding 
lectures in tho university was 206. The universitj ol^ Melbi urne, Mel- 
in the colony of Victoria, was incorporated and endowed by royal bourne. 
Act 22d January 1853. This Act was amei^led 7th .{.iSrfio 1^81. 

Hero also no religious tests are impifsed on fxdmission to any degree 
or election to any office. The council is empowered, affer duo , 
examination, to confer degrees in all the faculties (excepting c 
divinity) which can be conferred in any university \nthiii tho 
British dominions. It is also authorized to affiliate colleges; and 
Trinity College (Church of England) was accordingly founded in 

1870 and Ormond College (Presbyterian) in 1879. ITio founding of 
a university for Queensland is at the pr<»seiit time in contemplation. 

The university of Adelaide in Soutn Australia (founded manly Adelaide, 
by the exertions and munificence of Sir Waltiir Watsiii Hughes) 
was incorporated W an Act of tho colonial legislature in 1^74, in 
which year it was further endowed by Sir Thomas Eldtj*. In 1881 
letters patent wore granted by the English crown %vhereb^degrees 
conferred by the university were constituteij* of equal validity with 
those of any university of tho United Kingdom. The faculties in 
the university are those of arts, medicine, law, scienc^ and music. 

The number of matrie;i,ilationa since tho foundation amounted in 
1886 to 284, tho number of underLTaduates in that year being 90. ^ 

The university of New Zealand, founded in 1670, and reionstituted New 
in 1874 and 1875, is empowered by royal charter to gran^ ths Zealand, 
.several degrees of bachelor and master of arts, and bar neUrcjaiid 
doctor in law, medicine, and music. Women admitted to ^ 

degrees. To this the Auckland University Collegp, Nelson College, 
Canterbury College, and the university of Otago stanh in tho 
relation of afiiliated institution.s. This last-named institution wa% Ot^go. 
/ounded in 1869 by an order of the i)rovim:ial council, \vith tho 
power of conferring degrees in arts, medicine, and law, and received , 

as an endowment 100,000 acres of pastoral land. It was opened in ^ 

1871 with a staff of three j)rofessor8, all in the faculty of arts. In 

1872 tho provincial council further subsidized it by a grant of a 
second 100,000 acres of land, and the university was now enabled 
to make considerable additions to the staff of professors and 
lecturers, to establish a lectureship in law, aud to lay the founda- 
tions of a medical school. In 187 4 an agreement was made between 
the university of New Zealand and that of Otago, whereby tho 
functions of the former were restricted to the examination of 
candidates for matrieulation, for scholarships, and for degrees; 
while the latter bound itself to become affiliated to the university 
of New Zealand, to liold in abeyance its power of granting degrees, 
and to waive tho claim which it had advanced to a AyaT charter. 

As the result of this arrangement, the university of Otago J}ecame 
possessed of 10,000 acres of land which had been set ap^rt for 
university purposes in tho former province of Southland. In 1877 
a school of mines was established in connexi(Ui with t}ie university. 

In Canada the M'Gill College and University at Montreal wus Montreal 
founded by royal charter in 18 l 1 (amended in 18f}2) on the founda- 
tion of the Honourable James M'Gill, who died at Montreal 19th 
December 1813. A number of colleges and Schools throifghout , 
the province stand in the relation of affiliated institutions. Thtf 
university is Protestant but undenominational. It includes the 
faculties of arts, applied sciencei, medicine, and law. In 1885 tho 
total number of students, including women, was 526. The uni- Toronta 
versity of Toronto w’aa originally established by royal charter in 
1827, under the title of King’s College, with certain religious 
restrictions, resembling those at that#time in force at the^ English 
universities, but in 1884 these rtstrictions were abolished, and in 
1849 tho designation of the university was changed into that of 
the university of Toronto. In 1873 further nmendm^ts were 
made in the constitution of tlio university. The chancellor was 
made elective for a period of three years by convocation, which 
Ivas at the same time reorganized so as^to include ell graduates in 
law, medicine, and surgery, all masters of a^fs, and bachelors of 
arts of three years standing, all doctors of science, and bachelon 
of science of three years stai^ling. The powers of the sonaHe were 
also extended to all branches or literature, science, and tlie arts, 
to granting certificates of proficiency to women, and to affiliaring 
colleges. The work of instruction is performed by Univj^ty 
College, which is maintained out of tho endowment of th^ provincial 
university, and governed by a council comnosed of the n^sidents 
and the professors. Its several chairs incluae classical literature, . 
logic ana rhetoric, mathematics and natural philosophy/ chemistry 
and experimental philosophy, hjstor.y ana English, literature, 
mineralo^ and geology, metaphysics and ethics, meteorology and < 
natural history, and lectureships on Oriental literature, German, 
and French. Other Universities and colleges with power to couf«i 
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degrees are the Victoria University at Cobourg (1836), sujiported 
by the Methodist Church of Canada; Queen's University, Kingston 
(1841), representing the Presbyterian body; and the university of 
Trinity College, Toronto, founded in 1851 on the suppression of the 
faculty of divinity in King’s College. Lennoxville is a centre for uni- 
versity instruction in conformity with Church of England principles. 

lAt-friCa, an Act for the incorporation of the university of the Capo 
of Qfcod Hope received the royal assent 26th June 1878, the council 
beihjempoiweigd to grant degrees in arts, law, and medicine. 

Jn tHStUnited Sitates of ^merica university education has 
receiyd a great eAension, without, however, exercising 
in Europe that reflex influence discernible in so many other 
relations. The report of the commissioners of education for 
1883-8^ gives a list of no less than 370 degree-giving 
universities or colleges ; but of these a large proportion 
are sectarian, others reuresent only a single faculty, and 
nearly ni^e-tenths have oeen founded within the last thirty- 
flve years. Although a higher education has unquestion- 
ably Iboenrfhus very widely diffused, the undue multiplica- 
tion oi c^trea has, in some provinces, lowered the standard 
of attainment and ^d to a consequent depreciation in the 
valu^ of university degrees. Tliis tendency it was sought 
to countpi^ct in the State of Ohio, some twenty-five years 
%go, by an o^anization of the different colleges. The in- 
structioif given is; in most cases, almost gratuitous, the 
fhauge to each student being less than 30 dollars a year. 
T%fe*chiapening of a higher education is not, however, 
attended with^uite the same results as in Germany (where 
lads with little aptitude for a professional career are thus 
^ttrac^d to the professions), the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion and the wider scope for mechanical or agriculturai 
pursuits probably exercising a beneficial counteracting 
influence. The distinguishing characteristics which belong 
to these numerous centres are described by the president 
of the Johns Hopkins University, in an address delivered 
at Harvard in 1886, as suggestive of four different classes 
of colleges,— (1) those which proceed from the original 
historic colleges, (2) those established in the name of the 
State, (3) those avowedly ecclesiastical, (4) those founded 


by pivate benefactions. To the first class belong Harvard Harvard 
College and Yale College with their offshoots. Of these 
two, the former was founded in 1638 at Cambridge, Mas- ^oiw 
sachusetts, by a former fellow of Emmanuel College at# 
Cambridge in England, and represented the Puritan tenets 
for which the parent society was at that time noted ; the 
latter was founded in 1701 by the combined action of a 
few of the ministers of the State, a charter being given in 
the same year by the colonial legislature. It was for a 
long time chiefly supported by the Congregationalists, but 
is now unsectarian. The total numl^r of students at 
Harvard in 1882 was 988, at Yale 692. The university Univer- 
of Pennsylvania was founded in 1751 by Thomas Pennsl^yo^ 
and Richard Penn, on the lines of a sclieme drawn up by 
Benjamin Franklin, and was from the first placed on a basis 
comprising all denominations. It is distinguished by the 
liberality with which it has opened its courses of instruc- 
tion to the inhabitants of the city generally ; the degree 
of Ph.D. is conferred on all comers after due examina- 
tion. At Haverford and Lafayette Colleges, and also at 
the Lehigh university, “advanced degrees” are offered 
“ only for higher study, prolonged beyond the collegiate 
course,” instead of being conferred as a matter of routine 
after a certain term of years. The Johns Hopkins Uni- John.? 
versity, also an unsectarian body, was founded at Baltimore 
in 1867, and is already a school of established reputation, 
and especially resorted to by those designing to follow the 
profession of teachers. It is also distinguished by the 
possession of fellowships, to be held only by students in- 
tending to pursue some especial line of original research. 

Other steadily growing centres are Columbia College in 
New York, founded in 1754 ; the Cornell University, also 
unsectarian, recently enriched by the acquisition of a con- 
siderable endowment ; Brown’s University in Providence ; 
and those of Princeton, Michigan, Virginia, and California. 

At Amherst College, whore the number of students in 1882 Amherst 
was 339, the experiment has recently been made of par- ^®11®6®‘ 
tially dispensing with examinations during the course of 
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stud^, where the 'students give evidence of having made 
satisfactory progress. Considerable modifications have also 
taken place in the courses of study, nearly all the colleges 
, having now adopted the system of parallel courses,” and 
the principle of selection between thesa Female education 
has received in America an extension which it has attained 
in no other country, and one of the colleges (that of Wel- 
lesley) numbers several hundred students. Since the war 
of 1861 a greatly increased attention has been given 
throughout the . universities to physical training and 
athletic exercises, and excellent gymnasia, constructed on 
German models, have been erected. 

The accompanying table (p. 867), prepared by the council 
of education for the year 1 883-84, shows the distribution 
of these centres in the different States, together with their 
numbers, revenues, libraries, and the estimated value of 
their endowments. 

Authoritie *. — On ths earlier history and organization of the medlaaval univer- 
sities, the student should consult F. C. von Savlgny, Qe$ch. d. rSmitehen Rechti 
4in MUtelaltei\l vols., 1826-51; for tlio university of Paris, Du Boulay, UUtoria 
Univer$itati$ Paviniemit^ 6 vola., Paris, 1665, Crevior, HUt. de PUnivertU^ de 
Parity 7 vols., Paris, 1761, and C. Jourdaln, HUt, de VUnivtnitd de ParU au 
XVIl"*^ et au JTK///"** JSiMe, Paris, 1862; of tlieso the work of Du Boulay (Bu- 
la‘u»)i3 one of great research and labour, but wanting in critical Jud^ent, while 
liiat of Cruvier is little more than a readable outline drawn from the former. The 
views of Du Boulay liave been challenged on many Important points by P. H. 
Denifle In the first volume of his Die Univenitdten det Afitlelaltert bis lltOO (1885), 
and more particularly on those relating to the organization of the early universi- 


ties. The work of Meiuers, Qesch. d. StUstehung u, Bniwictelung der hohen Sthfiiin 
unsers ErdtheiU, 4 vols. (1802-5), must be regarded as almost superseded as a 
general history, and the same may be ssl^ of HnbeFs work on the English 
universities, Dte englischm Universiidtm (Cassel, 1830-40), translated by F. W. 
Newman, 3 vols. (1645). Much useful criticism on both the English and the 
Continental universities will be found in Sir W. Hamilton’s Discussiaixs^ Ac., 1853. 
For the German universities, the works of Zarncke,/)fs<feufsc/ien UniversitiUenim 
(Lelpsic, 1657), and Paulson, Oesch, d, gelehrtetLUnterriehts aftfdets 
deutsehen Sehuten und Univevsitdten (Leipsic, 1865X will be fonnd the most^mist- 
worthy,— tiie former for the modisval, tlie latter for the modern period. To*\9ieae 
may be added two articles by Paulsen in vol. xlv. of V m &y\>9\\IJistorischf^Mt- 
schrift <1) “ Grllndnng ” and 0“ Organisation u. Lebcnaordmsngek d. deuu^en 
Univorsitkten Im Mittelalter”; Tnoluck, Das akademiseJie Leben des 17 Jalirhs^n^ 
derts, 2 vols. (Halle, 1853-54); Von Haumer, Oesefi. d. Pddagogik^ voljbl'(4th ed., 
1872); Dolch, Oeseh, d. deutsehm StudmtenChums (|^58); Sybel, deutsdnen 
UniversU&ten {2d od., 1874); and Dr J. Conrad, The German Unioersities tor the 
last Fifty Erars, translatea by Hutchinson, with preface by James Bi 7 ce, M.P. 
(Glasgow, 1885). For Oxford, there arc the laTOrious collections by Anthony 
Wood , — History and Antiquities of the University and of the Colleges and Halls of 
Oxford^ edited with continuation by Rev. J. Gutch, 5 vols. (1786-96), and Athema 
and Fasti Oxottfenses, edited by Dr P. Bliss, 4 vols. (1813-20); also the i^'jtblications 
of the Oxford Historical Society; A History of the University of Oxford from the 
Earliest Times to 1550, by H. C. Maxwell Lyte (1886); and Statutes of the University 
of Oxford compiled in 1636 under Authority of Archbishop Laud^ ed. Griffiths 
(Oxford, 1888). For Cambridge, the researcties ofC. H. Cooper, greatly surpasslne 
those of Wood In thoroughness and impartiality, are comprised in three sei-res: 
(1) Annals of Cambridge, 4 vols. (1842-52); (2) Athenso Cardabrigienses, 1500-1609, 

2 vola. (1858-61); (8) Memorials of Cambridge, 3 vols. (new cd., 1884). The Archi- 
teeturcu History of the University of Cambridge and of the Collegia, by the late 
Robert Willis, edited and continued by J. Willis Clark, 4 vols. (1886X^8 &work ot 
admirable thoroughness and completeness. To these may be*addw Cahibridge 
in the Seventeenth Century; Lives of Nicholas Ferrar and Matthew Robinson, by 
Prof. John E. B. Mayor, 2 vols. (1855, 1856) ; and Baker's History of the College 
of St John the Evangelist, Cambridge, edited by Mayor, 2 vols. (1869); alsff J. B. 
Mulllnger, History of the University of Cambridge from the Earliest Times to 
Accession of Charles 2 vols. (1873-85). For both nnlversltlei^e iYit* Documents 
issued by the Oxford and Canibrldge Commissions of 1858; also m e Wood, Heamo,* 
Tanner, and Rawlinson MSS., and the Cottonian, Ha;^.eian, Lahsde^e (espe- 
cially Kounett and Strype), Baker, nnd Cole collections. (J. B. M.) ^ 
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UNTER WALDEN is one of the Forest cantons of 
Switzerland, ranking as sixth in the Confederation. It 
is composed of two valleys through which run two streams 
both called the Aa, and which are called Obwald and 
Nidiyald from their positioYi with regard to the great 
forest of Jhe Kernwald in which they are situated. In 
old documents the inhabitants are always described as 
“homines intramontani,” whether “vallis superioris” 
(Obwald) or “ vallis inferioris ” (Nidwald). The total 
area of Obwald is 183*3 square miles, 154*2 of which are 
classed as productive (forests 37*6), while of the remainder 
3*8 are covered by glaciers and 4*3 by lakes. The area 
of^idwald is 112*1 square miles, 84*1 being productive 
< (forests 27*7) ; of the rest the cantonal bit of the Lake of 
l4Ucerne covei^ 12*8. The highest point in the canton is 
the Titlis (10,627 feet) in Obwald. 

census of 1880 returned the population of Obwald 
}d,356, an increase of 941 on 1870, and that of 
Nidwald as 11,992, an increase of 291. In both the 
women have a small majority over the men. The native 
tongue dfl practically the whole population is German 
(15,254 in Obwald, 11,869 in Nidwald), and they are 
pearly ah Romah Catholics (15,078 in Obwald, 11,901 in 


Nidwald). Till 1814 the canton was in the diocese of 
Constance ; since that time it has (like Uri) formed legally 
part of no diocese, though it hi provisionally administered 
by the bishop of Chur. The capital of Obwald is Sarnen 
(4039 inhabitants), Kerns (2500) being the only other 
place which is more than a village ; that of Nidwald is 
Stanz (2210). The populatiod' is purely agricultural and 
pastoral. In Obwald the forests are remarkable, in 
Nidwald the fiery energy of the inhabitants. In educa- 
tional matters the standard is not very high, but is being 
gradually raised. At thg head of th^ Nidwald valley (but 
legally in Obwald) stands the great Benedic tine monastery 
of Engelberg, founded in 1121. There are^no railwifgkyi^ 
but one is being made from^Lucerne through Obwald over 
the Briinig Pass to Meyringen in Bern, - ^ 

Historically Obwald was part of the Aargau, and Nidwdd of 
the Zurich^u. In both there were many great landowners (speci- 
ally the abbey of Mnrbach and the Hapsbuigs) and few free men ; 
while the fact that the Hapsburgs were counts of the Aarj^y* and 
the Zurichgan farther delayed the deyalopnent of political ^Wom 
Both took part in the risings of 12l«^7, and lh4248 SamAS was 
threatened oy the pope with exconclinanication for opposing its 
hereditary lord, the count of Hapsburg. The alleged crudties com* 
mitted by the Hapsburgs do not, however, appear in history til^ 
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JiistiDger*8 CArotM, 1420 (see Tell). On April 16, 1291, Rudolph 
the future emperor bought from Murbach alf its estates in Unter- 
walden and thus ruled this distAct as the chief landowner, as count, 
and as emperor. On Ist August 1291 Nidwald formed the “Ever- 
lasting League with Uri and Schwyz (this being the first known 
^ case iiL which its common seal is used), Obwald joining a little later 

• valleys were Joined together under the same 
impe^l oailitf, and in 1309 Henry VII. confirmed to them all the 
libefflbs grajfteJ by his predecessor — though none are known to 
ha^jp been granted. However, this placed L^terwalden on an equal 
political flipting witljiUri and Schwyz; and as such it took part in 
Moftsftjen fight (also ckiving^ack an invasion over the Briinig 

» Pass) iid in the renewal of the Everlasting League at Brunnen 

• (1315), aa well as at Senupach (1386), and in driving back the 
Gugler or English freebooters (1375). For physical reasons, it was 
difficult for Unterwalden to enlarge its territories. Yet in 1368 it 
acquired Alpnach, aisd in 1378 Hergiswyl. So too Obwald shared 
with Uri in the contiuest of the Val Leventina (1403), and in the 
purchase of Bellinzona (1419), as well as in the loss of both (1426). 
It Was Nidwald that, with Schwyz and Uri, finally won (1600) 
and ruled (till 17984 Bellinzona, Riviera, and Val Blegno ; while 
both siiared in conquests of Aargau (1416), Thurgau (1460), and 
Locarno. &%*(1612), and in the temporary occupation of the Val 
d‘OssoljP(1410-f4 to 1417-22). In the Burgundian war Unter- 
walden, like the othe^ Forest cantons, long Tmng back through 
jealous#' of Bern, but came to the rescue in time of need. In 1481 
it was at Stapz that the Confederates nearly broke up the League 
Jjpr variou#rea«|tts, and it was only by the intervention then of the 
noly hermit yicliolas von der Flue (of Sachseln in Obwald) that 
peace was festered, afid the great federal agreement known as the 
cimp^ict of Stanz concluded. Like the other Forest cantons, 
Untwwaldfn clung to the old faith at tho time of the Reformation, 
being a membe«pof tho “Christliche Veroinigung” (1629) and of 
tke Golden League (1586). 

In 179* Unterwalden resisted the Helvetic republic, but, having 
ffffhicd part of the short-lived Tell^u, became a district of the 
canton oi the Waldatatten. Obwald submitted at an early date,, 
but Nidwald, refusing to accept the oath of fidelity to the con- 
•stitution mainly on religious grounds, rose in desperate revolt 
(September 1798), and was only put down by the arrival of 16,000 
armed men and by tho storming of Stanz, In 1803 Us independ- 
ence as a canton was restored, but in 1816 Nidwald refused to 
accept the new constitution, and federal troops had to be employed 
to put down its resistance, the punishment inflicted being the 
transfer to Obwald of the jurisdiction over the abbey lands of 
Engelberg (since 1421 “protected ” by both valleys), which in 1798 
had fallen to tho lot of Nidwald. Since that timo the history of 
Unterwalden has been like that of the other Forest cantons. It 
was a member of the “League of Sarnen ” (1832), to oppose the re- 
forming AvisJ^es of other cantons, and of tho “Sonderbund” 
^843) ; k was defeated in the war of 1847 ; and it voted against 
tho acceptance of the federal constitution both in 1848 and 
in 18^4. It forms at present two half cantons, each sending ono 
representative to the federal “assembly of states,” In local matters 
the two vall^B are independent. In each the supreme authority 
•i^the “ lanuagemeinde (meeting on the lost Sunday in April), 
composed of all ipale citizens of twenty (Obwald) or eighteen (Nid- 
wala) vears of ago, yhile the cantonal council, which drafts measures 

• and sanctions the expenditure of suras below certain fixed small 
•iimounts, is coraposea in Obwald of 80 members (includinff the 

executive council) elected by tho people for 4 years, and in Niawald 
of 48 (besides the executive counoft) chosen in tho same way for 6 
years. The executive council is in both cases elected by the “ lands- 
gemeinde”; in Obwald it consists of 3 officials and 4 ordinary mem- 
bers, and in Nidwald of 6 officials and 6 ordinary members, — the 
official members being chose® every year, the ordinary every 4 or 3 
years respectively. The oxisting^onstitution of Obwald is that of 
1867 ; that of Nidwald is dated 1860, and was amended in 1877-78. 

It is ^ry remarkable that in both valleys the old “common 
lands ” are still in the hands of the old guilds, and “ ^meinden ” 
consist of natives, not merely residents, though in Obwald these 
contribute to the expenses^f the new “ political communes ” o# 
residents, wjjile in Nidwald the latter we to raise special taxes. 
In Engelberg (which still retains some independence) tne poor are 
greatl^^voui^ In the division common lands and their 

proceeds, and un^fiorried persons (or widowers and widows) receive 
on]y haliAhe share of those who are married. 

Basinger, Dis OeteMcMen det Wblkefvon Unterwalden, 3 vols„ 1827 -2S. 

UNY(iRO, a kingdom of Central Africa, bounded on 
^ the U. and E. by the Nile, on the W. by the Albert 
Nyanz^mnd on the fe.E. by the kingdom of U^nda. 
Its areaS% about 1600 sftdke miles. The country is very 
* fertil^ ^dl-watered, and ffiokly wooded ; for the most 
nart it is hilly in character, especially ^n the bordere of 
me Albert Lake and in the neignbourbood of Massindi and 
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Xjroto, where the mountains have an altitude of ironi 
5000 to 6000 feet. The population is about 1,500,000. 
The Wanyoro are of a dark reddish-brown colour, and 
are fully clothed, but are not so fine in phy.siquo, nor so # 
high in intellectual development as their neighbours tho 
Waganda, to whom, however, they appear* to be wery 
nearly related. The reigning family in Unyoro belongs to 
the Wahuma tribe, and is probably tho oldest reigning 
Wahuma family in this part of Africa. The country is 
governed on the feudal system. Numerous tribes to the 
east and north of the Nile, and also on the western side 
of the Albert Nyanza, pay a small tribute to the Wanyoro. 
The latter possess large herds of cattle, and are very cpocl 
herdsmen. The land, too, is cultivated to a considerable 
extent, — bananas, sweet potatoes, and dhurra being grown 
in large quantities. Coffee and tobacco are cultivated to 
a small extent. The people are very superstitious, and 
the numerous medicine men and women reap a rich harvest 
from their credulity. The Wanyoro huts are dome-shaped, 
small, and extremely filthy and full of vermin, although 
the people themselves are cleanly. Polygamy is universal, 
even the poorest man j'ossessing two or three wives. Not- 
withstanding this, the people are fairly moral; but Unyoro 
is remarkable amongst Central African tribes for the exist- 
ence of a definite class of courtesans. The Wanyoro are 
moderately skilful workmen, and their iron-work, pottery, 
and wood-work are both neat and tasteful. The only 
article they export is salt, which is obtained in considerable 
quantities at Kibiro on the shores of Lake Albert. 

See Baker’s AU}nrt Nyanza, Felkiu and Wilson’s Uyanda and 
the Egyptian Soudan, and various papers in Petermann's UiiihtiU 
urijgen by Emin Pasha. 

UPANISHADS. See Sanrkuit, vol. xxi. p. 280, and 
Brahmanism. 

UPAS, a Javanese word meaning poison, and specially 
applied by the Malays and people of western Java to the 
poison derived from the gum of the anchar tree {Antimis 
toxicari(i)y one of the Artocarpex, which was commonly 
iLsed in Celebes to envenom the bamboo darts of the 
natives. The name of tho upas tree has become famous 
from the mendacious account (professedly by one Foersch, 
who was a surgeon at Samarang in 1773) published in 
the London Magazine, December 1783, and popularized 
by Erasmus Darwin in “ Loves of the Plants ” (Botanic 
Garden, pt. ii.). The tree was said to destroy all animal 
life within a radius of 15 miles or more. The poison wei 
fetched by condemned malefactors, of whom scarcely two 
out of twenty returned. All this is pure fable, and in 
good part not even traditional fable, but mere invention. 

For a scientific account of the AntiarU, see Horsfield’s Plantm 
JavanicsR Kariorea (1888-62) and Blumc’s Rumphia (Brussels, 
1836), and for the legend Yule, Anglo-Indian Glossary, p. 726 

UPPER SIND FRONTIER, a district of BritifjJi India, 
forming th^ northernmost portion of tho province of Sind, 
in the Bombay presidency. It comprises an area of 2139 
square miles, and lies between 27"* 56' and 28'* 27' N. lat. 
and between 68 ® and 69“ 44' E. long. It is bounded on 
the N. and W. by the Derajat districts of the Punjab and ^ 
the territory of Khelat, on the S. by Shikarpur district, 
and on the E. by the Indus. In the north-cast t^ 
country is hilly; the remainder consists of a narrow strip 4 
of level plain, one half being covered with^ jungle and 
subje(^ to inundation, from which it is protected by 
artific^I embankments. Tho land is watered by canal^ 
from the Indus, of which the chief is the BegAri (85 milgs ^ 
in length), navigable throughout by largo l^ts, and the 
Desert Canal, which irrigates th® country west of Kashmor. 
The district contains several thriving timber planHitione* 
The wild animals comprise an occasional tiger and hymnas ; ^ 
wild hogs and jackals abound ; foxes are oc^^ionalljr^ijiet 
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with ; and antelopes, hog-deer, and a species of admhhar 
deer are found in the dense jungle tracts adjoining the 
Indus. The climate is remarkable for its dryness and for 
^its extraordinary variations of temperature. The average 
annual rainfi 11 at Jacobabad is less than 5 inches. There 
are numei oul roads of all descriptions, and the Frontier 
Military liailway from Sukkur iia Jacobabad to Sibi 
crosses the district. 

The census of 1881 returned the population as 124,181 (males 
70,166, females 54*,016), — Hindus numbering 9894, Mohammedans 
109,183, and Christians 230. The chief town is Jacobabad, with 
a population of 7865. In 1885-86 the cultivated area was esti- 
mate*’ at 861,415 acres, of which 137,149 were erm^ped, and of 
thet , .fl:ain 8163 were cropped more than once. The principal 
crop , e wheat, joar, bajra, rice, barley, mustard-seed, and a little 
and gram. Salt, lacquered work, leathern jars, embroidered 
shoes, woollen carpets, and saddle-ba^s arc the principal manu- 
factures. The internal trade is principally in grain, the greater 
part of which is sent to the Punjab, and the transit trade from 
Central Asia into Sind crosses the district, bringing wool and 
woollen goods, fruits, carpets, and liorses. 

IIPSALA, a city of Sweden, the seat of its oldest 
university and residence of the archbishop of Sweden, is 
situated on the small river Fyris, 42 miles north of Stock- 
holm. In spite of its position in a vast and fertile plain, 
Upsala was a rather insignificant little town till the open- 
ing of railway communication in 1866. The population, 
which in 1840 was only 5100, had at the end of 1885 
increased to more than 20,000 (with students, scholars, 
and others, 23,000). The industries of the place are still 
unimportant, but its trade by sea (navigation being open 
for six or seven months of the year) and by rail is some- 
what livelier, Upsala owes its fame to its university, 
which was founded in 1477. In 1624 Oustavus Adolphus 
endowed it with 300 farms, the revenue of which formed 
its entire income for more than two hundred years. 
Parliament now contributes nearly the half of its whole 
revenue (393,300 crowns, or about £21,800, in 1885). 
The professors numbered 58 in 1887, with 61 “ docents'' 
and assistant teachers, and there were 1928 students. The 
last-named are divided into 13 nations" (based on the 
old ecclesiiistical division of the country), almost every one 
of which possesses a house of its own, with a hall, reading- 
rooms, and library. About £7200 is distributed yearly 
in “stipendia" or scholarships. The new university 
house, above tl^e cathedral, on the site of the {corner 
archbishop's castle, is in the Renaissance style, and \va8 
bailt in 1879-87. It has a great hall capable of holding 
2000 persons, eleven lecture-rooms, tkc. The vestibule, 
lighted from above by three large cupolas, and surypunded 
by open galleries, is particularly fine. The library building 
(called Carolina Rediviva, in remembrance of the Carolina 
which formerly existed hear the cathedral) was erected in 
18 1 9-41. The library, which has a right to a copy of 
every bepk printed in Sweden, at present (1887) contains 
250, 000*^ volumes and 11,000 MSS., among which is the 
famous Godex Argentem of Ulfilas's translation of the 
Gospels. The “ Gustavianum," built by oixier of Gustavus 
Adolphus for a university house, is now wholly occupied 
by the zoological institution. The botanical garden (which 
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formerly belonged to the castle) was presented by Gustavus 
III. to the university in 1787,7-the former garden (in the 
northern part of the city), where Rudbeck and Linnseus 
worked, and where the residence of the latter is still to 
be seen; having been found too small and inconvejuent. 
The medical faculty possesses a hospital and anatoimcal, 
chemical, and pathologico-physiological institutions ^nd 
about a mile from the town there is a magnfficSnt lunatic 
asylum. The astronomical ag^ meteorological linstilu^ 
tione, as well as those of chemistry aad physics, hav^ ^so 
special buildings, all of recent date. The Royal S&ciety 
of Sciences, established in 1710 Eric Benzeftius, the 
younger, occupies a house of its own, and has a valuable 
library. Of the buildings the cathedral, founde'i in the 
latter part of the 13th century and completed in 1435, is 
the most remarkable. The material is brick, but Jlie 
proportions are uncommonly noble and eharmorfious ; the 
length is 390 feet, and the height inside 8§, It has 
suffered considerably from repeated fires, lijit 1886 
an extensive restoration has been goiag on'. Tne castle, 
on the summit of a long ridge above the town, was 
founded in 1548 by Gustavus I., but not finwhed till a 
century later, when st was often used as a r^/i ri^sidencef 
It was destroyed by fire in 1702, and fer mor^ than forty 
years remained a ruin. At present only a small part pf k 
is habitable, and that part is chiefly used by the yxovivftkA 
government, and as a residence of the go^v*nor. Apart 
from the cathedral and a few insignificant house#, there 
are no remains from the mediaeval period, the city formeil^ 
having consisted almost entirely of wooden houses. ® 

The name of Upsala originally belonged to a place nearly 2 miles 
to the north of the present city, which is still called Old Upsala. 
This Upsala, mentioned os early as the 9th century, was famous 
throughout Scandinavia for its splendid heathen temple, which, 
gleaming with gold, made it the centre of Svithiod, then divided into 
a great number of kingdoms ; three huge grave mounds or barrows 
stul commemorate ola times. In the same place the first cathedral 
of the bishops of Upsala was also erected (about 1100). On the 
destruction of this building by lire, the inconvenient situation 
caused the removal in 12^ of the archiepiscopal see to the 
present city, then called Ostra Aros, ^ but within a comiiaratively 
short time it came to be generally called Upsala. During the 
Middle Ages the cathedral and the see of the archbishop made 
Upsala a kind of ecclesiastical capital. There the kings were 
crowned, after the election had taken qdace at the Mora stones, 
10 miles sontli-cost of Upsala. As early as the 14th century, 
however, Stockholm became the proper residence of the king. In 
1567 Erik XIV. murdered in the eastle five the niost eminent 
men of the kingdom, three of them belonging to the family of 
Sture. In 1593 was held the great synod which Inarks the tinal 
victory of Protestantism in Sweden ; in the same year the univtrsity 
was restored by Charles IX. In the castle Christina, daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus, resigned her crown to Charles X. in 1664. In 
1702 nearly the whole city, with ^ the castle and the cathedral, was 
burnt down. Among the teachers of the university who have 
carried its name beyond the boundaries of their own country, the 
following (besides Linnieus) deserve to be mentioned : — Olof 
Rudbeck tlie elder, tlie author of the Atlantica (168(1-1702) ; 
Torbem Bergman (1785-1784), thf^ celebrated chemist ; and Erik 
Gustaf Geijer (1783-1847), the historian. 

* The name first occurs in Snorro Sturluson in connexipn with 
the events of the year 1018 ; it signifies “ the mouth of the eastern 
river.” * 
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